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PREFACE  TO  VOL.  VI. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume  Dr.  Strong  has  remained  the  responsi- 
ble editor.  Professor  Wobman  has  continued  to  act  as  assistant  in  the  non-biblical 
department.  Special  contributions  are  designated  by  the  initials  of  the  writer  ap- 
pended to  each.  The  issue  of  the  volume  has  been  delayed  by  the  extended  tour 
of  Dr.  Stbono  in  Europe  and  the  East;  but  the  readers  will  receive  a  compensation 
in  the  additional  value  which  his  observations  abroad  will  impart  to  the  work.  "No 
material  change  has  been  deemed  desirable  in  the  scope  or  plan  of  the  Cyclopaedia, 
and  the  cordial  approbation  generally  expressed  by  the  public  as  to  its  essential  feat- 
ures and  faithful  execution  is  an  encouragement  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  practicable 
in  its  completion. 

The  department  of  modern  biography  has  been  found  to  call  for  the  greatest  ex- 
ercise of  editorial  discretion.  The  aim  has  been  to  insert  only  names  of  deceased 
persons  who  have  exerted  a  more  or  less  marked  religious  influence  upon  the  com- 
munity by  their  personal  labors  or  their  writings,  and  to  give  them  respectively  a 
space  as  nearly  as  possible  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their  influence.  If  the 
ministers  of  any  particular  denomination  shall  seem  to  be  more  numerously  noticed 
than  others,  this  has  not  arisen  from  any  favoritism,  but  simply  from  the  fact  that 
the  ecclesiastical  records  of  their  necrology  are  more  complete  and  accessible. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  special  contributors  to  this  volume: 

C.  W.  B. — Professor  Charles  W.  Bennett,  D.D.,  of  the  Syracuse  University!  N.  Y. 

P.  A.  C. — President  Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Williams  College,  Mass.  L 

H.  P.  C.— The  Rev.  H.  P.  Collins,  A.M.,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

G.  F.  C — Professor  George  F.  Comfort,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Syracuse  University,  N.  Y. 

G.  P.  F. — Professor  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  of  Yale  College. 

E.  1L  G.— The  late  Professor  E.  H.  Gillett,  D.D.,  of  the  New  York  University. 

N.  S.  G. — The  Rev.  N.  S.  Gould,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

D.  Y.  H.— The  Rev.  D.  Y.  Heisler,  Mt.  Alto,  Pa. 

G.  F.  H. — Professor  George  F.  Holmes,  LL.D.,  of  the  University  of  Virginia.    , 

R.  H.— The  Rev.  R.  Hutcheson,  A.M.,  Washington,  Iowa. 

H.  £.  J.— Professor  H.  E.  Jacobs,  D.D.,  of  the  Gettysburg*!  (Pa.)  College. 

D.  P.  K. — Professor  D.  P.  Kidder,  D.D.,  of  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  N.  J. 

E.  A.  M. — The  Rev.  E.  A.  Manning,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  W.  M.— The  Hon.  J.  W.  Marshall,  A.M.,  First  Assistant  P.  M.  General,  Washington,  D.  C 

G.  M. — The  Rev.  George  Miller,  B.D.,  of  the  Newark  Conference. 

a  P.— The  Rev.  B.  Pick,  B.D.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

J.  N.  P.— Mr.  J.  N.  Proesciiel,  Paris,  France. 

A.  J.  S.— Professor  A.  J.  Schem,  A.M.,  N.  Y.  City. 

E.  de  S.— The  Right  Rev.  E.  de  Schweinitz,  D.D.,  editor  of  The  Moravian,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

S.  S^The  Rev.  Samuel  Scoville,  A.M.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

L.  E.  SL— Professor  L.  E.  Smith,  of  the  Examiner  and  Chronicle,  N.  Y.  City. 

R.  P.  S.— The  Very  Rev.  R.  Payne  Smith,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  England. 

J.  U  S.— The  Rev.  J.  L.  Soot,  A.M.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
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M.  L.  S.— The  late  Professor  M.  L.  Stoever,  D.D.,  of  Pennsylvania  University. 

T.  O.  S.— The  Rev.  Thomas  O.  Summers,  D.D.,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Term. 

G.  L.  T.— The  Rev.  George  L.  Taylor,  A.M.,  of  the'N.  T.  East  Conference 

W.  J.  R.  T.— The  Rev.  W.  J.  R.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

G.  A.  T.— George  A.  Thomas,  A.M.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

H.  W.  T.— Howard  W.  Tiltok,  A.R,  of  the  Chicago  Pott. 

T.  W.— The  Rev.  Thomas  Webster,  D.D.,  Newbury,  Canada. 

E.  W.— The  Rev.  £.  Wektworth,  D.D.,  editor  of  The  Ladies'  Repository,  Cincinnati,  O. 

J.  P.  W.— The  Rev.  J.  P.  Westos,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Franklin  Academy,  Mass. 

D.  A.  W.— The  Rev.  D.  A.  Whedon,  D.D.,  of  the  Providence  Conference. 

T.  D.  W.— The  Rev.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  DJX,  LL.D.,  ex-President  of  Yale  College, 
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Mead,  Matthew,  an  English  divine,  was  born  in 
Buckinghamshire  in  1629.  Of  his  early  history  we 
know  but  little.  He  first  came  prominently  into  pub- 
lic notice  during  the  Cromwellian  movement.  Mead 
identified  himself  with  the  cause  of  the  Independents, 
and  was  appointed  by  the  Protector  to  the  living  of 
Sbadwell  in  1658.  Four  years  later  he  was  ejected  for 
nonconformity,  and  removed  to  Holland,  in  common 
with  many  other  ministers  of  that  age.  He  became 
acquainted  with  the  duke  of  Orange,  and  was  greatly 
favored  bv  him  and  the  States.  Afterwards  he  returned 
to  England,  and  gathered  about  him  one  of  the  largest 
congregations  iu  London.  He  settled  at  Stepney  as 
pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation  in  1674,  and  the 
community  betokened  their  love  and  esteem  for  him  by 
presenting  him  with  building  material  for  a  new  chapel 
He  died  in  1699.  Matthew  Mead,  whom  his  friend  and 
associate,  Howe  (Funeral  Sermon  for  Mead),  describes 
as  "  that  very  reverend  and  most  laborious  servant  of 
Christ,"  was  as  indefatigable  in  Christian  work  as  he 
was  amiable  in  spirit,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  mild 
temperament  and  the  moderation  of  his  opinions,  formed 
the  strongest  personal  link  between  the  Presbyterians 
and  Independents  of  England  in  the  second  half  of  the 
17  th  cent  tin'.  Among  his  publications  are,  The  A  Imost 
Christian,  or  seven  sermons  on  Acta  xxvi,  28  (Lond. 
1666,  Svo):  — The  Almost  Christian  Discovered  (1684, 
4to;  Glasgow,  1755,  J  2mo;  with  Essay  by  Dr.  Young  of 
Perth,  Lond.  1825;  1849,  12mo)  .—Life  'and  Death  of 
Saihaniel  Mather  (1689)  Svo):— Vision  of  the  Wheels: 
sermon  on  £zek.  x,  13  (1689, 4to).  See  Calamy,  Noncon- 
formists; Skeats,  /fist,  tfthe  Free  Churches  of  England, 
|>.  167 ;  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uth.  ii,  1257. 

Mead,  Richard,  a  distinguished  English  physi- 
cian, who  was  born  at  Stepney  in  1673,  and  after  studying 
at  the  most  eminent  medical  schools  on  the  Continent, 
returned  and  settled  in  England,  and  became  one  of  the 
moat  celebrated  practitioners  of  his  time,  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  diseases  mentioned  in  Scripture,  entitled  Medi- 
dna  Sacra,  sen  de  morbis  inrigttioribus  qui  in  Biblis  me- 
morantur  (Lond.  1749, 8vo;  republished  at  Amsterdam, 
1749,  8vo).  A  translation  of  this  work  was  made  by 
Dr.  T.  Stark,  and  was  published  with  a  memoir  of  the 
author  (Lond.  1755,  8vo).  Dr.  Mead  died  in  1754.  See 
Allibone,  Diet.  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Mead,  Stith,  an  early  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Bedford  County,  Va.,  Sept,  25,  1767? 
was  converted  in  1789,  and  feeling  called  of  God  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1793 ;  was 
located  in  1816;  readmitted  superannuate  in  1827,  and 
died  in  1835.  Mr.  Mead  was  eminently  useful  as  a 
preacher,  and  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  great  re- 
vivals of  his  time,  yet  remembered  in  the  Southern 
States. — Minutes  of  Conferences,  ii,  347. 

Mead,  Zecharlah,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  some 
time  in  the  first  half  of  our  century  (perhaps  1802),  and 
was  educated  at  Yale  College  (class  of  1825).    He  was 
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ordained  priest  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  May  22,  1831 ;  became 
rector  of  Grace  Church,  Boston,  Mass.;  from  1 837-1840 
was  editor  of  the  Southern  Churchman,  published  at 
Richmond,  Va. ;  and  died  Nov.  27, 1840.  See  General 
Catal.  of  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  College,  p.  7. 

Meade,  William,  D.D.,  a  noted  prelate  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Millwood,  Clarke 
County,  Nov.  11,  1789,  his  father  being  CoL  Richard 
K.  Meade,  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Washington,  and  was 
connected  both  by  birth  and  marriage  with  some  of  the 
oldest  and  best  families  in  Virginia.  His  great-grand- 
father was  an  Irish  Romanist,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try, married  a  Quakeress  in  Flushing,  L.  I.,  and  removed 
to  Virginia.  His  grandmother  was  a  descendant  of 
Richard  Kidder,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  William 
was  educated  at  Princeton  College,  N.  J.  (class  of  1808) ; 
was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Madison,  Feb.  24, 1811, 
in  Williamsburg,  Va. ;  and  priest  by  bishop  Claggctt,  in 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Alexandria.  He  commenced  his  min- 
istry in  his  own  native  parish,  Frederick  (now  Clarke) 
County,  as  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  Balmaine ;  iu 
the  fall  of  181 1  he  took  charge  of  Christ  Church,  Alex- 
andria, where  he  remained  two  years,  when  he  returned 
to  Millwood,  and,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Balmaine,  became 
rector  of  that  Church.  In  1826  he  was  a  candidate  as 
assistant  bishop  in  Pennsylvania,  but  failed  by  one  vote 
of  nomination  by  the  clergy;  and  in  the  following  year 
the  Rev.  H.  U.  6nderdonk,*D.D.,  was  elected.  In  1823 
he  was  elected  assistant  bishop  to  bishop  Moore,  and  was 
consecrated  Aug.  19,  1829,  in  St.  James's  Church,  Phil- 
adelphia, by  bishops  White,  Hobart,  Griswold,  Moore, 
Croes,  Brownell,  and  H.  U.  Onderdonk.  On  the  death 
of  bishop  Moore,  Nov.  11, 1841,  he  became  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Virginia.  In  this  capacity  he  labored  un- 
ceasingly, up  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  March  14, 1862, 
for  the  good  of  evangelical  Christianity.  He  advanced 
the  interests  of  his  Master's  cause  not  only  in  the  pul- 
pit, but  in  many  and  various  ways  he  labored  for  the 
good  of  humanity.  Several  educational  and  missionary 
societies  owe  their  origin  to  him,  and  the  Theological 
School  of  Virginia,  lately  at  Alexandria,  was  largely  in- 
debted to  him  for  its  existence  (though  the  plan  of  a 
theological  seminary  in  Virginia  was  not  original  with 
him).  He  gave  to  this  school  of  the  prophets  his  per- 
sonal care  and  labors,  nearly  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
During  the  exciting  days  of  1861  bishop  Meade  made 
many  fervent  though  futile  efforts  to  save  Virginia  from 
the  troubles  of  the  impending  civil  war.  He  steadfast- 
ly opposed  secession  to  the  very  last.  Taken  altogether, 
but  few  men  in  the  nation  have  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  people  to  a  greater  degree  than  did  this  honest 
ecclesiastic,  who  sought  in  more  ways  than  one  to  serve 
his  day  and  generation  as  a  truly  Christian  man.  For 
years  before  his  death  bishop  Meade  was  the  recognised 
head  of  the  evangelical  branch  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States.  On  bishop  Meade's 
ecclesiastical  position,  the  Church  Review  (July,  1862) 
thus  comments:  "The  gross  worldliness,  and  even  the 
open  immorality  of  many  of  the  early  clergy  of  Vir- 
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ginia ;  the  moral-essay  style  of  preaching  which  char- 
acterized many  of  the  missionaries ;  the  French  infidel- 
ity introduced  during  the  Revolution,  and  the  absence 
of  that  bitter  opposition  to  Church  principles  which 
was,  and  even  now  is  waged  in  the  Northern  States,  led 
the  bishop  to  regard  as  not  only  mainly,  but  only  im- 
portant, the  development  of  the  subjective  in  religion. 
His  'extraordinary  will,'  as  the  Episcopal  Recorder 
calls  it,  and  his  Calviuistic  doctrines,  led  him  to  separate 
evangelical  truth  from  apostolic  order,  and  to  make  him, 
we  doubt  not  an  honest,  but  a  most  determined  oppo- 
nent to  any  earnest  presentation  of  the  positive  institu- 
tions of  Christianity.'1  Bishop  Meade  was  buried  from 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Richmond,  March  17.  His  principal 
published  works  are,  Family  Prayer  (1834) : — lectures 
on  the  Pastoral  Office,  and  Lectures  to  Students  (1849) : 
— Old  Churches  and  Families  in  Virginia  (Philad.  1856, 
2  voK  8vo)  .—The  Bible  and  the  Classics  (1861, 12mo). 
Besides  these,  he  also  published  Memorials  of  [his]  Two 
Beloved  Wives,  which  the  Church  Review  informs  us 
was  suppressed.  His  controversial  writings  are  numer- 
ous. See  Life,  by  bishop  Johns  (Baltimore,  1868).  (J. 
H.  W.) 

Meadow,  a  term  used  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  transla- 
tion of  two  Heb.  words,  neither  of  which  seems  to  have 
this  meaning.  We  adopt  substantially  the  explanations 
of  them  found  in  Smith's  Dictionary,  s.  v.    See  Abel. 

1.  Gen.  xli,  2  and  18.    Here  the  word  in  the  original 

is  tinfetil  (with  the  definite  article),  ha- AM',  It  ap- 
pears to  be  an  Egyptian  term,  literally  transferred  into 
the  Hebrew  text,  as  it  is  also  into  that  of  the  Alexan- 
drian translators,  who  give  it  as  rtf  "Ajr;a.  (This  *8  tnc 
reading  of  Codex  A.  Codex  B,  if  we  may  accept  the 
edition  of  Mai,  has  t'Aoc ;  so  also  the  rendering  of  Aquila 
and  Symmachus,  and  of  Josephus  [Ant.  ii,  5, 5].  An- 
other version,  quoted  in  the  fragments  of  the  Hexapla, 
attempts  to  reconcile  sound  and  sense  by  ox^n.  The 
Yeneto-Greek  has  Xfifiwv.)  The  same  form  is  retained 
by  the  Coptic  version.  Its  use  in  Job  viii,  11  (A.V. 
M  flag") — where  it  occurs  as  a  parallel  to  gdmi  (A.  V. 
"rush^,  a  word  used  in  Exod.  ii,3  for  the  "bulrushes" 
of  which  Moses's  ark  was  composed — seems  to  show  that 
it  is  not  a  "  meadow,"  but  some  kind  of  reed  or  water- 
plant.  This  the  Sept.  supports,  both  by  rendering  in 
the  latter  passage  fiovropov,  and  also  by  introducing 
"A\i  as  the  equivalent  of  the  word  rendered  "  paper- 
reeds"  in  Isa.  xix,  7.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
passage,  also  confirms  this  meaning.  He  states  that  he 
was  informed  by  learned  Egyptians  that  the  word  achi 
denoted  in  their  tongue  any  green  thing  that  grew  in  a 
marsh — omne  quod  in  palude  tirens  nascitur.  But,  as 
during  high  inundations  of  the  Nile — such  inundations 
as  are  the  cause  of  fruitful  years — the  whole  of  the  land 
on  either  side  is  a  marsh,  and  as  the  cultivation  extends 
up  to  the  very  lip  of  the  river,  is  it  not  possible  that 
Achu  may  denote  the  herbage  of  the  growing  crops? 
The  fact  that  the  cows  of  Pharaoh's  vision  were  feeding 
there  would  seem  to  be  as  strong  a  figure  as  could  be 
presented  to  an  Egyptian  of  the  extreme  fruitfulness  of 
the  season :  so  luxuriant  was  the  growth  on  either  side 
of  the  stream,  that  the  very  cows  fed  among  it  unmo- 
lested. The  lean  ktne.  on  the  other  hand,  merely  stand 
on  the  dry  brink.  See  Nile.  No  one  appears  yet  to 
have  attempted  to  discover  on  the  spot  what  the  signi- 
fication of  the  term  is.    See  Reed. 

2.  Judg.  xx,  33  only :  "  the  meadows  of  Gibeah." 

Here  the  word  is  rHS"3,  Maareh',  which  occurs  no- 
where  else  with  the  same  vowels  attached  to  it.  The 
sense  is  thus  doubly  uncertain.  "Meadows"  around 
Gibeah  can  certainly  never  have  existed :  the  nearest 
approach  to  that  sense  would  be  to  take  maareh  as 
meaning  an  open  plain.  This  is  the  dictum  of  Gesenius 
( Thesa u r.  p.  1 069 ),  on  the  aut  hority  of  the  Targum.  It 
is  also  adopted  by  be  Wette  ("  Die  Plane  von  G.") .  But, 
if  an  open  plain,  where  could  the  ambush  have  concealed 
itself?    See  Plain. 


The  Sept,  according  to  the  Alex.  MS.  (the  Vatican 
Codex  transfers  the  word  literally — Mapaayafie),  read 
a  different  Hebrew  word— 3TS13 — "from  the  west  of 
Gibeah."  Tremellius,  taking  the  root  of  the  word  in  a 
figurative  sense,  reads  "  after  Gibeah  had  been  left  open," 
i.  e.  by  the  quitting  of  its  inhabitants— post  denudatio- 
nem  Gibhm.  This  is  adopted  by  Bertheau  (Kurzgef. 
Handb.  ad  loc).  But  the  most  plausible  interpretation 
is  that  of  the  Peshito-Syriac,  which  by  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  vowel-points  makes  the  word  msp,  "  the 
cave;"  a  suggestion  quite  in  keeping  with  the  locality, 
which  is  very  suitable  for  caves,  and  also  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  ambush.  The  only  thing  that  can  be 
said  against  this  is  that  the  liers-in-wait  were  "set  round 
about"  Gibeah,  as  if  not  in  one  spot,  but  several.    See 

GlBKAH. 

Me'ah  (Heb.  Meqh',  JlStti,  a  hundred,  as  often ;  Sept. 
ktaroVy  Med ;  Vulg.  centum,  Emath),  a  tower  in  Jerusa- 
lem, situated  on  the  eastern  wall  (Neh.  iii,  1 ;  xii.  39), 
probably  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Temple  en- 
closure (Strong's  Harmony  and  Expos,  of  the  Gospels, 
Append,  ii,  p.  19 ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  outer  wall 
was  different  from  that  of  the  Temple,  as  supposed  by 
Dr.  Barclay,  City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  152).  See  Jeru- 
salem.' 

Meal  (Hrp,  ke'mach,  in  pause  rnsp,  prob./a*,  L  e. 
marrow;  hence  the  fatness  of  wheat  or  barley,  L  e.  its 
ground  substance,  Gen.  xviii,6;  Numb,  v,  15;  1  Kings 
iv,22;  xvii,12,14,16;  2Kingsiv,41;  1  Chron.  xii,  40 ; 
Isa.xlvii,2;  Hos.viii,7;  "Jlour,"  as  elsewhere  rendered, 
1  Sam.  i,24;  xxviii,  24;  2  Sam.  xvii,  28:  Gr.  dXevpov, 
Matt  xiii,  38 ;  Luke  xiii,  21 ;  also  rbb,  so'leth,  stripped 
of  its  bran,  the  finest  portion  of  the  ground  grain,  Gen. 
xviii,  6  [where  it  stands  after  the  preceding  term,  in 
apposition  ] ;  elsewhere  "  flour"  or "  fine  flour,"  Sept  «/i«- 
tfaAic),  the  ground  produce  of  any  species  of  grain.  See 
Grits.  This  is  usually  prepared  in  the  East  by  females 
in  hand-mills.    See  Floi/r. 

Jffeals.  See  Dine;  Rkpast;  Sup;  and  the  article 
following. 

Meal-time  (bsk  rr,  eth  o'kel,  the  season  of  eat- 
ing, Ruth  ii,  14).  That  the  Hebrews  took  their  princi- 
pal meal  (c&na,  supper)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  after- 
noon or  towards  evening,  follows  as  well  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  banquets  and  convivial  entertainments 
generally  (perhaps  always)  occurred  near  the  close  of 
the  day  (sometimes  being  continued  far  into  the  night, 
Josephus,  Life,  44),  as  from  the  custom  still  prevalent 
in  the  East  (\Vellsted,  Trav.  i,  113;  the  Persians  sup 
about  six  or  seven  o'clock),  a  usage  to  which  the  Es- 
senes  were  an  exception  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  8, 5).  See 
Feast.  The  agricultural  and  laboring  portion  of  the 
community,  however,  probably  took  their  principal  meal 
at  noon  (1  Kings  xx,  16).  See  Dink.  In  the  forenoon 
a  slight  repast  was  partaken  (breakfast,  apwrov,  comp. 
Luke  xiv,  12;  John  xxi,  22).  Among  the  later  Jews, 
it  was  usual  for  the  deeply  religious  not  to  taste  any- 
thing before  the  hour  of  morning  prayer  (comp.  Acts  ii, 
15 ;  see  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  ad  loc. ;  the  passage  in  Be~ 
rach.  fol.  xxvii,  2,  quoted  by  Kuinol,  refers  to  the  bless- 
ing before  eating,  see  Gemar.  Bab.  vi,  1,1);  on  the  Sab- 
bath, the  synagogue  worship  led  to  the  ride  of  not  eat- 
ing before  the  sixth  hour,  or  noon.  Before  each  meal, 
persons  were  accustomed,  especially  in  later  times,  care- 
fully to  wash  (Matt,  xv,  2;  Luke  xi, 38;  Markvi,2;  see 
the  younger  Buxtorf s  Dissert,  philol.  theol.  p.  397  sq.), 
like  the  ancient  Greeks  {Iliad,  x,  577 ;  Odyss.  i,  136  sq. ; 
iv,  216  sq.;  Aristoph.  Ve*p.  1216)  and  the  modern  Ori- 
entals (Niebuhr,  Beschr.  p.  54 ;  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  202),  and 
also  to  "say  grace"  (•"IS'JSL,  the  blessing,  tvXoyia,  £&>xa~ 
parria;  Matt  xiv,  19;  xv,  36;  xxvi,26;  Luke  ix,  16; 
John  vi,  11 ;  comp.  Tim.  iv,  3 ;  see  the  Gemara,  Beradu 
p.  278 ;  and  the  rabbinical  tract,  Berachoth,  p.  6-18 ;  also 
Kuinol,  De  precvm  ante  et  post  cibum  op.  Jud.  et  Chris- 
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Han.  antiquitate,  lips.  1764).  While  eating,  the  Hebrews 
originally  sat  (Gen.  xxvii,  19;  Hengstenberg,  Mos.  p. 
36,  incorrectly  infers  their  recumbency  at  table  from 
Gen.  xviii,  4;  comp.  Judg.  xix,  6:  1  Sam.  xx,  5,  24 ;  1 
Rings  xiii,  20),  tike  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  period 
(Mad,  x.  578 ;  Odyss.  i,  144 ;  xv,  184 ;  Athen.  viii,  863 ; 
xi,459),  and  the  Romans  anciently  (Serv.  ad  jEn.  vii, 
176;  Varro,  Ling.  Lai.  i,  p.  286  Bip.;  see  Becker,  Char- 
ikL  i,  425),  and  in  this  posture  are  the  early  Egyptians 
represented  on  the  monuments  (Wilkinson,  ii,  201).  In 
later  times  the  practice  of  reclining  (dvaKtioSat,  Kara- 
«t<riat,  rannrXiWSai,  see  the  Mishna,  Berach.  vi,  6) 
on  cushions  or  divans  (niEE ;  icXlvai,  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii, 
8, 16;  raracXi/iara,  Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  9, 3 ;  corap.  A. 
Baccius,  De  cotwiv.  antiq.  ii,  1  sq.,  in  Gronov.  Thesaur. 
ix),  at  first  only  in  special  entertainments  (Amos  vi,  4; 
comp.  ii,  8 ;  Matt,  ix,  10 ;  xxvi,  7 ;  Mark  vi,  22 ;  xiv,  8 ; 
Luke  v,  29 ;  vii,  37 ;  xiv,  10 ;  John  xii,  2 ;  xiii,  23,  etc.), 
but  eventually  in  common  life  (Luke  xvii,  7),  without 
anv  particular  invitation  to  that  effect  (Terent.  Heau- 
toOt.  i,  1, 72 ;  Plaut.  TrucuL  ii,  14, 16 ;  Martial,  iii,  50, 3 ; 
comp.  Plat.  Coturiv.  p.  213),  and  universally  (see  11.  Mer- 
curialis,  Diss,  de  accubitu  triclimo,  in  bis  Ars  gymnast. 
p.  75  sq.).  See  Accusation.  Every  such  divan  or 
duraer-bed  accommodated  (according  to  Roman  fashion) 
three  persons  (triclinium  [Plin.  xxxvii,  6],  a  prevalent 
form  of  luxury  [Plin.  xxxiii,  52 ;  Josephus,  A  nt.  xv,  9, 3 ; 
Pbilo,  ii,  478],  introduced  from  the  Babylonians,  who  used 
a  carpet  or  tapestry  over  it  [Plin.  viii,  74],  whence  the 
terms  descriptive  of  spreading  it  [sternere,  Cic  Mur.  36 ; 
Macrob.  Sat.  ii,  9 ;  arp+ivvvuv,  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii,  3,  6 ; 
which  explains  the  dvayatov  iorpwfikvov  of  Mark  xiv, 
15;  see  generally  Ciacon.  Be  triclimo,  Amst.  1699]), 
sometimes  as  many  as  five,  who  leaned  upon  the  left  arm, 
the  feet  being  stretched  out  behind.  Each  one  on  the 
right  touched  with  the  back  of  his  head  the  breast  of  his 
left  neighbor,  whence  the  phrase  "  to  lie  in  one's  bosom" 
(iivacf ta&it  iv  rtf  roXiry,  John  xiii,  23 ;  xxi,  20),  as 
being  the  place  of  the  spouse  (among  the  Jews,  how- 
ever, wives  ate  sitting,  which  the  Romans  generally  held 
to  be  the  most  becoming  attitude,  Isidor.  Orig.  xx,  11 ; 
comp.Sueton.C6ii«i82;  VaL Max.  ii,  1, 2 ;  the  "sitting 
at  the  feet"  in  Luke  x,  39,  was  not  an  act  of  participa- 
tion in  the  meal),  a  friend,  or  a  favorite  (Plin.  Ep.  iv, 
22 ;  see  Kype,  Ohserv.  i,  402 ;  comp.  Talm.  Babyl.  Berach. 
vii,  2, 5);  the  place  of  honor  being  in  the  middle  of  the 
three  (Talm.  Hieros.  Taanith,  lxviii,  1 ;  comp.  Potter, 
A  rchaoL  ii,  661).  The  tables  (comp.  1  Sam.  xx,  29 ;  2 
Sam.  ix,  7, 11 ;  1  Kings  x,  5;  Ezek.  xxxix,  20;  Luke 
x xii,  21 ;  Acts  xvi,34,etc.)  were  probably,  as  still  in  the 
East  (Mariti,  Trae.  p.  283;  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  202;  Mayr, 
Schichtale,  i,  51 ;  Robinson,  Researches,  ii,  726),  low 
(among  modern  Orientals  consisting  of  a  round  skin 
[sttfra]  or  reed-mat,  Rtlppel,  Abyssin.  ii,  85,  spread  on 
the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  Arvieux,  Voyage,  iii, 
237 ;  Pococke,  East,  i,  292 ;  Hannar,  Observ .  ii,  453,  or  on 
a  stool,  and  furnished  with  rings  on  the  edge,  so  that 
after  the  meal  it  may  be  folded  together,  and  hung  up 
like  a  bag,  the  food  being  laid  on  mats,  or  upon  cloths 
covering  it,  comp.  Niebuhr,  Trav.  i,372;  Paulus,  Samml. 
iii,  101),  as  appears  likewise  from  the  pattern  of  the  ta- 
ble of  show-bread. .  See  Table.  Meat  and  vegetables, 
the  first  cut  into  small  pieces  (the  loins  and  shoulders 
affording  what  were  regarded  as  choice  morsels,  Ezek. 
xxiv,  4),  were  set  on  the  table  in  large  platters,  out  of 
which  each  guest  took  his  share  with  his  fingers  upon 
the  flat  pieces  of  bread,  and  ate  without  either  knife  or 
fork  (corap.  Zorn,  in  the  MiscelL  Duuburg.  ii,  437  sq. ; 
Mariti,  Trav.  p.  284) ;  or  was  sometimes  helped  by  the 
host  (1  Sam.  i,  4 ;  comp.  John  xiii,  26;  Xen.  Cyrop.  i,  3, 
7).  The  pieces  of  bread  were  dipped  into  the  sauce 
(Matt,  xxvi,  23 ;  Aristopb.  Eg.  1 176),  and  the  vegetables 
were  conveyed  from  the  dish  by  means  of  the  hand  or 
fingers  to  the  mouth  (comp.  Prov.  xix,  24:  xxvi,  15; 
Ruth  ii,  14  is  not  in  point),  a  custom  which  still  prevails 
in  the  East  even  at  the  royal  table  (Tavernier,  Trav.  i, 
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282;  Arvieux,  Voyage,\a,2SQ;  Pococke, ii, 68;  Niebuhr, 
Besch.  p.  63 ;  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  203 ;  Burckhardt,  Wahaby, 
p.  51 ;  RosenmUller,  MorgenL  iv,  188;  Robinson,  ii,  726; 
iii,  201).  Whether  they  drank  wine  during  the  meal 
(like  the  Romans)  or  after  it  (like  the  Egyptians,  Herod, 
ii,  278,  and  Persians,  Herod,  v,  18,  and  as  is  still  the  prac- 
tice of  most  Arabians  and  Persians,  Chardin,  iv,  44, 52 ; 
Arvieux,  iii,  277;  Burckhardt,  Sprachet* p.  187 ;  comp. 
Josephus,  A  tU.  xv,  1,  2),  is  not  positively  stated,  al- 
though the  Talmud  (Babylon.  Berach.  p.  251)  seems  to 
imply  that  the  Jews  did  both,  the  draught  following 
the  meal,  however,  being  the  principal  one  {Berach.  viii, 
4, 7;  comp.  Robinson,  ii,  726).  See  Eating.  (See  gen- 
erally M.  Geier,  in  the  Biblioth.  Lubec  v,  1  sq.)— Winer, 
ii,  47.    See  Entertainment. 

Meal-tub  Plot  is  the  name  of  a  plot  concocted  on 
the  part  of  Romanists,  but  intended  to  be  fathered  on  a 
number  of  eminent  persons  engaged  in  the  interests  of 
the  Protestants  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  in  the 
year  1679.  A  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits  to 
dethrone  or  make  away  with  Charles,  and  place  the 
duke  of  York  (who  was  in  favor  of  the  papal  rule)  on  the 
throne,  having  come  to  light,  the  papists,  exasperated, 
determined  to  set  on  foot  a  sham  plot,  and  brand  the 
Presbyterians  as  the  originators.  The  dastardly  at- 
tempt was  timely  discovered,  and  heaped  infamy  upon 
the  already  spotted  character  of  the  Jesuits.  For  a  full 
account,  see  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  ii,  290 ;  Stough- 
ton,  Eccl.  Hist,  of  Engl.  (Ch.  of  the  Restoration),  ii,  21  sq. 

Me&'ni  (Miavi  v.  r.  Mavi  and  Maavi),  a  less  cor- 
rect form  (1  Esdr.  v,  31)  for  the  Meiiunim  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Heb.  text  (Ezra  ii,  50). 

Means  ok  Grace,  a  convenient  but  unscientific  and 
unscriptural  phrase  for  those  exercises  or  agencies  which 
become  the  channel  or  occasion  of  spiritual  influences 
to  the  Christian.  The  doctrine  concerning  the  means 
of  grace  is  based  on  that  of  grace  itself.  It  has  only 
received  its  adequate  form  through  the  Reformation, 
which,  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  Church,  who  consid- 
ers that  grace  is  imparted  by  the  visible  Church,  par- 
ticularly by  the  priest,  asserts  as  the  only  regular  means 
of  grace  the  Word  of  God  and  the  sacraments  insti- 
tuted by  Christ.  In  popular  language,  however,  the 
term  "means  of  grace"  is  extended  so  as  to  include  those 
duties  which  we  perform  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
our  minds,  affecting  our  hearts,  and  of  obtaining  spirit- 
ual blessings;  such  as  hearing  the  Gospel,  reading  the 
Scriptures,  self-examination,  meditation,  prayer,  praise, 
Christian  conversation,  etc.  The  means  are  to  be  used 
without  any  reference  to  merit,  solely  with  a  depend- 
ence on  the  divine  Being;  nor  can  we  ever  expect  hap- 
piness in  ourselves,  nor  be  good  exemplars  to  others, 
while  we  live  in  the  neglect  of  them.  It  is  in  vain  to 
argue  that  the  divine  willingness  to  bestow  grace  super- 
sedes the  necessity  of  them,  since  God  has  as  certainly 
appointed  the  means  as  the  end.  Besides,  he  himself 
generally  works  by  them,  and  the  more  means  he  thinks 
proper  to  use,  the  more  he  displays  his  glorious  perfec- 
tions. Jesus. Christ,  when  on  earth,  used  means;  he 
prayed,  he  exhorted,  and  did  good,  by  going  from  place 
to  place.  Indeed,  the  systems  of  nature,  providence,  and 
grace  are  all  carried  on  by  means.  The  Scriptures 
abound  with  exhortations  to  them  (Matt,  v;  Rom.  xii), 
and  none  but  enthusiasts  or  immoral  characters  ever  re- 
fuse to  use  them.  In  the  following  article  we  use  the 
term  in  its  more  restricted  sense,  as  related  to  the  sacra- 
mental controversy  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants, condensing  the  statements  in  Herzog's  Real- 
Encyldop.  v,  200  sq. 

The  starting-point  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  on  this 
subject  is  contained  in  the  fifth  article  of  the  Confession 
of  A  ugsburg.  Grace  itself  is  presupposed,  such  as  exists 
in  the  form  of  justification  by  faith.  The  hearing  of 
the  Word  and  the  partaking  of  the  sacraments  are  meth- 
ods of  arriving  at  this  faith :  **  Nam  per  verbum  et  sa- 
cramenta,  tamquam  per  instrumenta  donatur  Spiritus 
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Sanctus,  qui  fidem  afficit,  ubi  et  quando  visum  est  Deo  in 
iis,  qui  audiunt  Evangelium,"  etc  To  this  statement  is 
joined  the  declaration, "  Damnant  Anabaptistas  et  alios, 
qui  sentiunt,  Spiritum  Sanctum  contiogere  sine  vexbo 
externo  hominibus  per  ipsorum  pneparationes  ad  opera." 
The  Heidelberg  Catechism  enounces  the  same  doctrine, 
and  at  the  same  time  states  still  more  emphatically  the 
connection  between  the  sacraments  and  the  Word  of 
God  in  quest.  65 :  "  Whence  comes  saving  grace?  It  is 
the  effect  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  heart  by  means  of 
the  preaching  of  the  holy  Gospel,  and  confirmed  by  the 
use  of  the  holy  sacraments."  (The  most  important  pas- 
sages of  symbols  on  this  point  are :  Apoleg.  iv,  \b&;  Ar- 
tie. Smalc.  pars  ii,  2, 8 ;  Catechism,  maj,  Pneceptum  iii,  p. 
426 ;  Symbol,  apost.  p.  502 ;  FormuL  cone.  Epitome :  "  De 
lib.  arbitr."  Negativa  vi;  Solid.  decL  p.  655,  669,  828; 
Con/.  Helv.  ii,  c  1 ;  Con/.  Gall  art.  25,  35;  Con/  Belg. 
art.  24.)  The  means  of  grace  are  called  instrvmenta  gra- 
tia, media,  adminicula  gratia.  In  the  Lutheran  Church 
the  union  between  the  Word  and  the  sacraments  is  made 
much  closer  than  in  the  Reformed.  The  Helvetic  Con~ 
'/ession  treats  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  first  chapter, 
and  of  the  sacraments  in  the  nineteenth.  The  reason 
of  this  separation  is  that  the  Bible,  as  the  Word  of  God, 
is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system.  Yet  their  con- 
nection and  union  are  not  lost  sight  of:  "  Pnedicationi 
verbi  sui  adjunxit  Deus  roox  ab  initio  in  ecclesia  sua 
sacraments,  vel  signa  sacratnentalia."  The  idea  of  the 
unity  of  the  means  of  grace  is  not  considered  by  the 
evangelical  Church  as  only  a  formal,  human,  or  theolog- 
ical connection  between  the  Word  of  God,  baptism,  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  but  as  the  consequence  of  a  divine 
act,  the  institution  of  the  Church  and  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical office.  The  means  of  grace  are  not  mere  pos- 
sessions of  the  Church,  but  its  foundation  itself.  The 
Church  is  called  into  existence  by  the  Word  of  God, 
while  by  baptism  and  communion  it  is  manifested  as  a 
religious  community  (see  Con/  A  ug.  art.  vii).  Schleier- 
roacher  himself  recognised  in  them  the  essential  and 
unchangeable  foundations  of  the  Church  (ii,  §  127). 
Thus  he  contradicts  himself  when  further  on,  treating  of 
the  connection  between  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
he  refuses  to  consider  it  as  an  actual  dogmatic  point  (p. 
416).  The  unity  of  the  means  of  grace  may  be  briefly 
said  to  consist  in  their  constituting  the  Church  as  the 
organ  of  transmission  of  grace.  The  inner  ground  of 
their  unity  is  grace  itself,  of  which  they  are  the  chan- 
nels ;  the  outer  aspect  is  the  ministerium,  the  office  ap- 
pointed by  Christ,  which  has  to  administer  both  forms 
of  the  means  of  grace. 

This  brings  us  to  the  significance  and  necessity  of 
these  means  of  grace,  or  to  the  views  of  the  Protestant 
Church  as  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on 
these  points.  The  first  point  of  difference  lies  in  the 
conception  of  the  ecclesiastical  office.  Both,  indeed,  con- 
sider it  as  a  divine  institution,  but  the  Protestants  look 
upon  it  as  a  ministerium,  which  can  be  considered  as  a 
continuous  Christian  working  of  the  Church  in  the 
Word  and  sacraments,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  re- 
tain the  idea  of  a  sacerdotium  forming  the  real  funda- 
mental means  of  grace,  and  creating  itself  the  distinct 
means  of  grace  after  the  manner  of  the  apostles  (see 
Dieringer,  I*hrbuch  d.  Kath.  Dogmatik,  p.  512),  "The 
substitution  of  the  Son  of  roan  by  the  apostleship."  If 
its  sacerdotal  character  is  susceptible  of  being  defended 
by  Scripture  and  tradition,  it  yet  is  certain  that  it  is 
only  through  tradition  that  it  obtained  this  superior 
importance,  as  capable  of  creating  the  other  means  of 
grace.  The  practical  results  of  this  superior  importance 
became  manifest  in  the  prohibition  to  read  the  Bible, 
the  refusal  of  the  chalice  in  communion,  etc.,  thus  di- 
minishing the  other  means  of  grace,  while  they  were 
increased  on  the  other  hand  by  the  promulgation  of  the 
commandments  of  the  Church,  and  the  institution  of 
additional  sacraments;  and  also  modified  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Eucharist,  etc 
Thus  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  means  of  grace  dif- 


fers at  once  from  the  Roman  Catholic,  by  its  conception 
of  a  ministerium  in  the  place  of  a  sacerdotium.  They 
next  differ  in  the  relative  position  they  assign  to  the 
means  of  grace.  Protestants  maintain  that  this  giace 
is  first  communicated  through  the  Word  of  God,  and 
confirmed  by  the  sacraments;  Roman  Catholics,  on  the 
contrary,  consider  the  sacraments  as  the  chief  means  of 
grace,  and  the  Word  of  God  as  accessor)'.  Then,  as  re- 
gards the  Word  of  God,  Protestants  consider  it  as  con- 
sisting essentially  in  Scripture,  together  with  expla- 
nations, while  by  it  Roman  Catholics  understand  only 
the  pradicatio  verbi.  The  latter  also  increase  the  num- 
ber of  sacraments,  and  recognise  other  means  of  grace. 
On  these  points,  see  Word  of  God  and  Sacraments. 
Another  distinction  is  the  difference  in  which  the  means 
of  grace  themselves  are  apprehended  in  their  connec- 
tion with  grace  and  forgiveness.  According  to  the  Con- 
di. Trident.,  Bess.  7,  the  sacraments  work  ex  opere  operato, 
a  doctrine  which  the  Con/  A  ug.  art.  xiii,  rejects.  We 
must,  of  course,  refer  to  Roman  Catholic  theologians  to 
find  the  sense  which  that  Church  attaches  to  the  opus 
operatum  (Bellarmine,  De  sacr.  ii,  1).  According  to 
them,  infant  baptism  is  efficient  in  itself  to  regenerate 
them,  without  any  resistance  being  for  a  moment  to  be 
thought  of.  The  opposition  of  adults  to  baptism,  con- 
fession, and  the  mass  could  only  consist  in  an  obstacle 
(ponere  obicem),  a  deceitful  hiding  of  a  mortal  sin,  and 
the  persistence  in  it,  for  absolution  presupposes  a  full 
and  candid  confession.  But  a  passive  faith  as  saving 
faith,  in  the  Protestant  sense,  is  not  required  to  give  ef- 
ficiency to  the  sacraments.  We  might  then  suppose 
that  the  Word  would  here,  as  a  means  of  grace,  be  placed 
before  the  sacrament,  and  produce  conversion,  which 
would  insure  the  effect  of  the  sacrament.  But  we  must 
remember  that,  for  the  roost  part,  Roman  Catholics  are 
such  from  being  bom  of  Roman  Catholic  parents.  Of 
converts  themselves  nothing  further  is  demanded  than 
that  they  should  have  enough  Jides  mpliciia  in  the 
word  announced  to  them  to  submit  to  the  authority  t>f 
the  Church.  History  teaches  us  how  even  the  word 
itself  may  become  the  opus  operatum. 

In  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Protes- 
tants generally  draw  a  distinction  between  grace  and 
the  means  of  grace,  although  they  recognise  their  rela- 
tion. We  must,  however,  distinguish  between  such  as 
reject  altogether  the  necessity  and  ordinance  of  the 
means  of  grace,  and  those  who  recognise  as  such  the 
Word  of  God  but  not  the  sacraments.  Among  the  for- 
mer we  find  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  Anabap- 
tists, in  later  times  the  Quakers.  They  maintain  that 
the  Holy  Spirit,  without  the  aid  of  the  Word,  illumi- 
nates each  man  immediately  by  an  inner  light  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  that  by  it  only  is  man  able  to  understand 
the  Word  of  God  (see  Barclay,  Apol.).  Still  it  would  be 
unjust  to  say  that  they  altogether  reject  the  notion  of 
means  of  grace,  for  the  Quakers  are  especially  distin- 
guished for  diligent  searching  of  the  Scriptures.  But 
they  deny  the  existence  of  divinely-ordained,  special 
means  of  grace  of  the  Church.  The  Socinians  and  Men- 
nonites,  on  the  other  hand,  consider,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  Word  of  God  as  an  objective  means  of  grace;  the 
former  considering  the  sacraments  purely  as  symbols  of 
the  Christian  faith  (cerirnonio:),  while  the  Mennonites 
consider  them  also  as  objective  signs  of  the  action  of 
grace  (Rut,  Con/  art.  30).  Here  also  we  miss  the  objec- 
tive character  of  the  means  of  grace,  but  we  find  it  again 
among  the  Arminians.  Necessarily  as  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  sacraments  is  restricted  as  means  of  grace, 
that  of  grace  itself,  as  immediately  active,  becomes  en- 
larged ;  this  we  see  exemplified  in  the  doctrine  of  res- 
toration of  the  Anabaptists,  in  the  Quaker  doctrine  of 
the  action  of  the  revealing  Spirit  ("  Deus  spiritus'  reve* 
latione  se  ipsum  semper  filiis  hominum  pate  fecit,"  Bar- 
clay, ApoL  thes.  ii),  and  in  the  Socinian  notion  of  an 
extraordinary  and  special  action  of  the  divine  Spirit 
aside  from  its  general  action  through  the  Gospel  (Oste- 
rodt,  Unterrichi.  K.  p.  34).    The  Protestant  Church,  in 
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its  doctrine  of  gratia  praveniens,  recognises,  with  some 
restriction,  the  truth  of  these  views,  but  still  maintains 
the  necessity  of  the  sacrament*.  According  to  Script- 
ure, the  sphere  of  the  gratia  praveniens  extends  beyond 
that  of  the  theocratic  revelation.  The  Spirit  dwells 
where  it  chooses,  the  Logos  shines  in  all  human  souls, 
and  the  gratia  prmvemiens  is  active  in  all  receptive 
beans.  Yet  the  prepared  soul  only  arrives  to  an  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  salvation  within  the  sphere  of  rev- 
elation, and  to  a  certainty  of  it  by  the  ordained  means 
of  grace.  On  this  point  of  the  necessity  of  the  means 
of  grace,  the  difference,  such  as  it  is,  which  exists  be- 
tween the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  Church  on  that 
doctrine,  cannot  but  appear.  The  possibili  t  y  of  the  spi  r- 
itual  enlightenment  of  individual  members  of  the  Church, 
sine  externa  ministerio,  is  clearly  recognised  by  the  Conf. 
Heir,  ii,  cap.  L  Still  the  article  considers  it  as  divinely 
ordained  that  it  is  imparted  by  the  usxtofa  ratio  instiiu- 
endi  homines.  It  insists  still  more  strongly  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  prmdicatio  dei  verbis  to  which,  of  course,  is 
joined  the  interna  Spiritus  illuminatio.  But  this  neces- 
sity is  defined  as  a  necessita*  prcccepti,  non  absoluta,  i.  e. 
God,  in  the  work  of  redemption,  is  not  confined  to  these 
means,  as  is  proved  by  the  prophets  and  by  revelation, 
but,  in  consideration  of  the  weakness  of  our  nature,  has 
appointed,  these  means  (see  Schweixer,  GUiubenslehre  d. 
tc.  rtf.  Kirche,  ii,  561).  Luther,  on  the  contrary,  refers 
even  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets  to  the  verbum  ro- 
cale  (A  rt.  SmaL  p.  333).  Another  difference  consists  in 
the  dose  connection  existing  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
between  the  sacrament  and  the  Word,  while  in  the  Re- 
formed theology  the  Word  takes  the  prominent  position 
ss  the  causa  instrument  alis  Jidei  (see  Ebnrd,  Christliche. 
DogmatiL,  p.  578).  The  Lutheran  Church  teaches  an 
organic  joint  action  of  grace  and  the  means  of  grace, 
without,  however,  making  them  identical.  The  Re- 
formed Lutherans  understand  only  an  economic  joint 
action,  which,  however,  does  not  exclude  irregularities 
or  rather  exceptions.  As  regards  the  Word  of  God,  the 
Lutheran  theologians  strongly  uphold  its  efficacia,  and 
Calovius  and  Quenstedt  speak  of  a  unto  mystica  gratia 
nee  virtutis  divines  cam  verba  (see  Hahn,  tehrbuch,  p. 
549).  At  this  point  orthodoxy  approaches  the  idea  of 
the  opus  operatum  (see  Lange,  Dw/maHk,  p.  1 1 1 9).  Ac- 
cording to  Reformed  theology,  the  connection  of  the 
Spirit  with  the  Word  is  conditioned  by  the  number  of 
the  elect  among  the  number  of  hearer*,  while  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism  holds  that  the  Spirit  awakens  faith  in 
our  heart  through  the  preaching  of  the  holy  Gospel. 
According  to  Nitzsch,  the  point  of  union  of  the  two  con- 
fessions on  this  doctrine  lies  in  the  conception  of  the 
pigmts.  We  further  notice  that  the  Reformed  Church 
does  not  insist  as  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  baptism 
as  the  Lutheran.  The  Confessio  Scotica  "(p.  127)  em- 
phatically rejects  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
damnation  of  children  dying  without  baptism;  so  does 
also  Calvin,  in  his  Instit.  iv,  16, 26.  As  regards  the  con- 
nection between  baptism  and  regeneration,  the  twenty- 
seventh  article  of  the  Conf.  A  ngiic.  takes  a  middle  course, 
saying  that  baptism  is  a  lignum  regenerationis  per  quod 
reete  baptismum  suscipientes  ecclesiis  inseruntur.  By  this 
is  meant  that  the  ecclesiastic,  social  regeneration  is  ac- 
complished, the  individual,  social  regeneration  made 
thereby  perceptible  to  the  senses,  and  sacramentally 
promised.    See  Regeneration. 

With  regard  to  the  action  and  the  necessity  of  the 
means  of  grace,  the  differences  of  the  different  confes- 
sions come  again  into  play.  While  the  evangelical 
churches  teach  that  the  sacraments  are  agents  of  sanc- 
tification  for  those  who  receive  them  with  faith,  strength- 
ening and  increasing  that  faith,  the  Roman  Catholic 
holds  that  they  are  the  agents  of  faith,  requiring  none 
to  be  worthily  participated  in  beyond  faith  in  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church,  and  that  mortal  sin  alone  can 
render  them  ineffectual,  and  the  Baptists  and  Socinians 
look  upon  the  participation  in  the  sacraments  only  as 
outward  acta,  professions  of  the  Christian  faith. 


In  dogmatics,  the  means  of  grace  represent  the  eter- 
nal presence  of  Christ  in  the  spiritual  Church,  and 
through  her  in  the  world.  In  his  institutions,  Christ, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  identifies  himself  with  them,  and  in 
his  eternal  presence  draws  the  world  to  his  salvation. 
The  Word  and  the  sacraments  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  each  other :  the  Word  receives  its  fulfilment 
and  seal  in  the  sacrament,  while  the  sacrament  receives 
light  and  spiritual  life  from  the  creative  power  of  the 
Word.  The  Word,  without  the  seal  of  the  sacrament, 
is  only  a  scholastic  knowledge ;  the  sacrament,  without 
the  vivifying  influence  of  the  Word,  is  a  piece  of  priestly 
magic  But  though  the  means  of  grace,  in  their  con- 
nection with  the  Holy  Spirit,  set  at  work  the  saving 
power  of  the  life  of  Christ,  as  a  participation  in  his  sal- 
vation, still  they  must  be  preceded  by  faith,  since  Christ 
required  faith  when  personally  present  on  earth.  Yet  he 
no  more  requires  a  perfect  faith  than  he  compels  to  be- 
lieve.   Those  who  ask  shall  receive.    See  Sacrament. 

See  Fletcher,  Works ;  Wesley,  Works;  Hagenbach, 
Hist,  of  Doctrines;  Winer,  Symbol  p.  113;  Kurtz,  Ch\ 
Hist.  voL  i ;  Niedner,  Philos.  p.  441. 

Me&'rah  (Heb.  Me&rahf,  rH9tt,  a  cave,  as  often ; 

Sept,  anb  rd£if£*  apparently  reading  n»S'D%/ri>*n  Gaza ; 

Vulg.  Maara),  a  place  mentioned  in  Josh,  xiii,  4  as  sit- 
uated in  the  northern  edge  of  Palestine :  "  From  the 
south,  all  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  and  Mearah  that 
is  beside  the  Sidonians,  unto  Aphek."  Some  find  it 
in  the  town  Marat  hos  (Strata,  xvi,  758 ;  Pliny,  v,  17 ; 
Ptolemy,  v,  15,  16).  Most  interpreters,  following  the 
Chaldee  and  Syriac  (see  the  Critici  Bitoiei,  s.  v.),  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  term  should  rather  be  rendered  as 
an  appellative— the  cave  (Keil's  Comment,  ad  loc.) ;  but 
if  a  mere  cave  were  intended,  and  not  a  place  called 
Mearah,  the  name  would  surely  have  been  preceded  by 

the  definite  article,  and  would  have  stood  as  m?E?l, 
"the  cave."  Besides,  the  scope  of  the  passage  shows 
that  some  place — either  a  city  or  district — must  be 
meant.  "  Reland  (Pafast.  p.  896)  suggests  that  Mearah 
may  be  the  same  with  Meroth,  a  village  named  by  Jo- 
seph us  (Ant.  Hi,  3, 1)  as  forming  the  limit  of  Galilee  on 
the  west  (see  also  Ant.  ii,  20, 6),  and  which  again  may 
possibly  have  been  connected  with  the  waters  of  Merom. 
A  village  called  el-Mughar  is  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Naphtali,  some  ten  miles  west  of  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Robinson,  iii,  79,  30;  Van  de 
•Velde's  Map),  which  may  possibly  represent  an  ancient 
Mearah"  (Smith).  "  About  half  way  between  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  close  to  the  shore,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
town ;  and  in  the  neighboring  cliffs  are  large  numbers 
of  caves  and  grottos  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  formerly 
used  as  tombs.  Dr.  Robinson  suggested  that  this  may 
be  ( Mearah  of  the  Sidonians'  (ii,  474).  The  ruins  are 
now  called  Ma7«wi,  but  perhaps  take  that  uame  from 
the  village  on  the  mountain-side"  (Kitto).  Ritter  ( Erdk. 
xvii,  10;  also  xvi,  8,  9),  on  the  other  hand,  identifies 
Mearah,  under  the  name  Afugharg,  with  the  remarka- 
ble cavern  (RosenmUller,  A  berth.  II,  i,  39  sq.,  66)  which 
the  Crusaders  fortified,  and  which  is  described  by  Wil- 
liam of  Tyre  (Histor.  /lieros.  xix,  2,  11)  as  "a  certain 
fortress  of  ours  in  the  Sidonian  territory,  namely,  an 
impregnable  grotto,  commonly  called  the  Cave  ofTyrr 
{Cavea  de  Tyron)"  It  was  afterwards  the  last  retreat 
of  the  emir  Fakhr  ed-Din.  The  place  is  now  also  known 
as  ShuldfYairun  (Abulfeda,  Table).  Schultz  is  the  first 
traveller  who  mentions  it  in  modern  days.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  high  cliff  east  of  Sidon,  between  Jezim  and 
Michmurhy  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  s.  v.).     See  Cavk. 

Meara,  Thomas,  M.A.,  an  English  divine  of  note, 
flourished  near  the  opening  of  the  present  century.  He 
was  at  one  time  rector  of  St.  Lawrence  and  vicar  of  St. 
Michael's,  in  Southampton,  and  chaplain  to  the  corpo- 
ration of  that  town.  He  died  about  1810.  Mr.  Mears 
was  a  prolific  writer,  and  a  pulpit  orator  of  no  mean 
ability.  He  contributed  many  articles  to  the  Orthodox 
Churchman's  Magazine,  and  published  several  of  his  ser- 
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mons,  among  which  the  following  deserve  special  men- 
tion :  England  expects  every  Man  to  do  his  Duty  (1805, 
8vo):— Religious  Example  (1807,  8vo):— On  the  Lords 
Supper  (1807,  8vo). 

Measure  is  the  rendering  in  the  Autb.  Vera  of  a 
number  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms,  some  of  which  are 
descriptive  of  dimension  or  extent  generally,  while  oth- 
ers denote  a  specific  length  or  capacity.  Again,  there 
are  other  words  in  the  original  denoting  a  particular 
quantity  or  space,  which  are  still  differently  rendered  in 
the  Anth.  Vers.  It  is  our  purpose  in  the  present  article 
to  present  merely  a  general  view  of  the  various  render- 
ings, leaving  the  determination  of  the  modern  equiva- 
lents to  the  special  head  of  Metrology  (q.  v.).  The 
following  are  the  words  rendered  "measure"  in  the  A.V.: 

1.  Those  that  are  of  indefinite  Import,— (1)  ph,  chdk 
(Isa.  v,  14  j  a  statute,  as  elsewhere  usually  rendered) ; 
(2)  *ra,  mad  G*ob  xi,  9 ;  Jer.  xiii,  25 ;  reduplicated  plur. 
Job  xxxviii.  5 ;  elsewhere  a  garment,  as  usually  render- 
ed) ;  (3)  properly  fftp,  middah',  the  usual  word  thus 
rendered  (Exod.  xxvi,  2, 8 ;  Josh,  iii,  4 ;  1  Kings  vi,  25 ; 
vii, 9, 11, 37;  2  Chron.  iii,  3;  Job  xxviii, 25;  Psa.  xxxix, 
4  [5] ;  Jer.  xxxi,  89 ;  Ezek.  xl,  3, 5, 10, 21, 22, 24, 28, 29, 
32, 33, 35 ;  xli,  17;  xiii,  15, 16, 17, 18, 19 ;  xliii,  13 ;  xlv, 
3;  xlvi,22;  xlviii,  16, 30, 33 ;  Zech.ii,l  [5];  elsewhere 
"piece,"  etc);  (4)  rnsifcTO,  mesurah'  (Lev.  xix,  85;  1 
Chron.  xxiii,  39;  Ezek.  iv,'l  1,16);  (5)  OB013,  mishpat' 
(Jer.  xxx,  ii ;  xlvi,  28 ;  judgment,  as  elsewhere  usually 
rendered) ;  (6)  raSPS,  mithko'neth  (Ezek.  xlv,  11 ; 
" tale,"  Exod.  v,  8 ;  "composition,"  Exod.  xxx,  32,  87: 
"  state,"  2  Chron.  xxiv,  13) ;  (7)  fan  to'ken  (Ezek.  xlv, 
11;  "tale,"  Exod.  v,  18);  (8)  pkrpov,  the  usual  and 
proper  Greek  word  (Matt,  vii,  2 ;  xxiii,  32 ;  Mark  iv, 
24 ;  Luke  vi,  38 ;  John  iii,  34 ;  Rom.  xii,  3 ;  2  Cor.  x, 
13 ;  Eph.  iv,  7, 13, 16;  Rev.  xxi,  17). 

2.  Such  as  represent  a  definite  Value. — (1)  HIPK,  ey- 
phah'  (Deut,  xxv,  14, 15 ;  Prov.  xx,  10 ;  Mic.  vi,  10 ; 
elsewhere  "  ephahn  [q.  v.]) ;  (2)  fittK,  ammah'  (Jer.  Ii, 
13;  "post,"  Isa.  vi,  4;  elsewhere  "cwWi"  [q.  v.]);  (8) 
*ll,  kor  (1  Kings  iv,  22  [v,  2];  v,ll[25];  2Chron.ii,10 
[9];  xxvii,5;  Chald.  plur.  Ezra  vii, 22;  elsewhere  "cor" 
[q.  v.]),  Gr.  Kopoq  (Luke  xvi,  7) ;  (4)  HKO,  seah'  (Gen. 
xviii,  6;  1  Sam.  xxv,  18;  1  Kings  xviii,  32;  2  Kings 
vii,  1, 16, 18 ;  a  seah  [q.  v.])Y  the  Gr.  adrov  (Matt,  xiii, 
33 ;  Luke  xiii,  21),  and  the  reduplicated  form  HKDKD, 
sasseah'  (Isa.  xxvii,  8;  used  indeterminately) ;  (5)  tt5"^0, 
shalish'  (Isa.  xl,  12 ;  "  great  measure,"  Psa.  lxxx,  5 ; 
lit.  a  third,  i.  e.  prob.  of  the  eph  ah,  but  used  indefinitely ; 
(6)  fiaroq  (Luke  xvi,  6 ;  the  Hebrew  hath  [q.  v.]) ;  (7) 
XOiviZ  (Rev.  vi,  6 ;  the  Greek  chcenix  [q.  v.]). 

Meat. — I.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  word  "  meat" 
is  used  in  anv  one  instance  in  the  Authorized  Version 

•  

of  either  the  O.  or  N.  Testament  in  the  sense  which  it 
now  almost  exclusively  bears  of  animal  food.  The  lat- 
ter is  denoted  uniformly  by  "  flesh." 


6  MEAT 

by  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  meaning 
of  the  word  is  iu  the  case  of  the  "meat-offering,"  the 
second  of  the  three  great  divisions  into  which  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  Law  were  divided— the  burnt-offering,  the 
meat-offering,  and  the  peace-offering  (Lev.  ii,  1,  etc) — 
and  which  consisted  solely  of  Hour,  or  corn,  and  oil,  sac- 
rifices of  flesh  being  confined  to  the  other  two.  The 
word  thus  translated  is  ftn*B,  mtnchah',  elsewhere  ren- 
dered  "present"  and  "oblation,"  and  derived  from  a  root 
which  has  the  force  of  "  sending"  or  "  offering"  to  a  per- 
son. It  is  very  desirable  that  some  English  term  should 
be  proposed  which  would  avoid  this  ambiguity.  "Food- 
offering"  is  hardly  admissible,  though  it  is  perhaps  pref- 
erable to  "  unbloody  or  bloodless  sacrifice."  See  Meat- 
offering. 

3.  There  are  several  other  words,  which,  though  en- 
tirely distinct  in  the  original,  are  all  translated  in  the 
A.V.  by  "meat ;"  but  none  of  them  present  any  special 
interest  except  5^*3,  te'reph.  This  word,  from  a  root 
signifying  "  to  tear,"  would  be  perhaps  more  accurately 
rendered  "  prey"  or  "  booty."  Its  use  in  Psa.  cxi,  5,  es- 
pecially when  taken  in  connection  with  the  word  ren- 
dered "good  understanding"  in  ver.  10,  which  should 
rather  be,  as  in  the  margin,  "good  success,"  throws  a 
new  and  unexpected  light  over  the  familiar  phrases  of 
that  beautiful  Psalm.  It  seems  to  show  how  inextin- 
guishable was  the  warlike,  predatory  spirit  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  good  Israelite  and  devout  worshipper  of 
Jehovah  as  he  was.  Late  as  he  lived  in  the  hiatory  of 
his  nation,  he  cannot  forget  the  "  power"  of  Jehovah's 
"  works"  by  which  his  forefathers  acquired  the  "  heri- 
tage of  the  heathen ;"  and  to  him,  as  to  his  ancestors 
when  conquering  the  country,  it  is  still  a  firm  article 
of  belief  that  those  who  fear  Jehovah  shall  obtain  moat 
of  the  spoil  of  his  enemies — those  who  obey  his  com- 
mandments shall  have  the  best  success  in  the  field. 

4.  In  the  N.  T.  the  variety  of  the  Greek  words  that 
rendered  is  equally  great;  but  dismissing  such  terms  as 
dvaKuoOat  or  dvaniirrttv,  which  are  rendered  by  "sit 
at  meat" — fayth',  for  which  we  occasionally  find  "  meat" 
— rpdviZa  (Acts  xvi, 34),  the  same — ti8u\o9vra,  "meat 
offered  to  idols" — KXaopara,  generally  "fragment*," 
but  twice  "broken  meat" — dismissing  these,  we  have 
left  rpofri  and  fiptopa  (with  its  kindred  words,  fipwffic., 
etc.),  both  words  bearing  the  wideat  possible  significa- 
tion, and  meaning  everything  that  can  be  eaten  or  can 
nourish  the  frame.  The  former  is  most  used  in  the 
Gospels  and  Acts.  The  latter  is  found  in  John  and  in 
the  Epistles  of  Paul.  It  is  the  word  employed  in  the 
famous  sentences,  "for  meat  destroy  not  the  work  of 
God,"  "  if  meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,"  etc — Smith, 
s.  v.    See  Ausgema. 

II.  Meat,  however,  in  the  proper  modern  sense  O©?, 
basar',  flesh,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  Autb.  Vera.),  i.  e.  of 
clean  beasts  (Lev.  xi,),  namely,  lambs  (Isa.  liii,  7 ;  Amoa 
vi,  4),  calves  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  24 ;  Gen.  xviii,  7 ;  Amoa 
vi,  4 ;  Luke  xv,  23 ;  com  p.  Russell,  A  leppo,  i,  145),  oxen 
(Isa.  xxii,  18 ;  Prov.  xv,  17;  1  Kings  iv,  23;  Matt,  xxii, 


is  aenotea  unnormjy  uy  --ncan.  jr    ,  .."'„'  •   in     i  j        •   tin      ^  • 

1.  The  onlv  possible  exceptions  to  this  assertion  in  *}*}**  (f  *»"-  ™>  ^Jj^f-J?'  19>'  £>  vcn™n 

b  O.T.  are":  (eO  Gen.  xxvii,  4,  etc.,  "savory  meat;"  C1  *™&w>  »>-  ^£^ll**ff  1TJ »•  ™%£ 

n  ,lv  9»  «onm  and  bread  ami  meat."     Here  the  Ha-  *■»«•#  Th"' IM-  P- ' 16 ?  MichaellS,  Mos.  Recht.  IV,  198), 


the 

Gen.  xlv,  23, "  corn  and  bread  and  meat."  Here  the  He- 
brew word,  D**39?att.  matammim'.  which  in  this  form 

appears  in  this  chapter  only,  is  derived  from  a  root 
which  has  exactly  the  force  of  our  word  "  taste,"  and  is 
employed  in  reference  to  the  manna.  In  the  passages  in 
question  the  word  "dainties"  would  be  perhaps  more 
appropriate.    (5)  In  Genesis  the  original  word  is  one  of 

almost  equal  rarity,  "pro,  mazon';  and  if  the  Lexicons 
did  not  show  that  this  had  only  the  general  force  of  food 
in  ail  the  other  Oriental  tongues,  that  would  be  estab- 
lished in  regard  to  Hebrew  by  its  other  occurrences, 
viz.  2  Chron.  xi,  23,  where  it  is  rendered  "victual;" 
and  Dan.  ix.,  12, 21,  where  the  meat  spoken  of  is  that  to 
be  furnished  by  a  tree. 

2.  The  only  real  and  inconvenient  ambiguity  caused 


was  a  favorite  dish  among  the  Hebrews,  either  roasted 
entire,  or  cooked  with  choice  vegetables  and  eaten  with 
bread  (2  Sam.  vi,  19;  1  Kings  xvii,  6) ;  yet  only  royal 
personages  partook  of  it  daily  (1  Kings  iv,  23;  Neh.  v, 
18),  the  less  wealthy  merely  on  festive  occasions  (Luke 
xv,  23 ;  com  p.  Niehuhr,  Beseh,  p.  52),  especially  at  the 
great  sacrificial  festivals;  and  we  find  that  the  modern 
Arabs,  namely,  the  Bedouin,  as  a  general  rule,  but  sel- 
dom eat  flesh  (Shaw,  Trav.  p.  169;  comp.  Burckhardt, 
Trav.  ii,  1003;  Wellatcd,  i,  248;  those  of  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai  live  mostly  on  sour  milk,  dried  dates,  and  un- 
leavened bread,  Ktlppel,  p.  208 ;  but  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians  flesh  was  very  commonly  eaten,  Exod.  xvi, 
3 ;  comp.  Kosellini,  Monum.  civ.  i,  151).  The  shoulder 
was  the  most  esteemed  piece  of  the  animal  (1  Sam.  ix, 
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34 ;  comp.  Harmar,  i,  311).  flesh  which  contained  the 
blood  was  forbidden  (Lev.  Hi,  17;  vii,  26;  xvii,  10; 
Dent,  xii,  16,  27),  because  the  life  was  regarded  as  re- 
siding in  the  blood  (Gen.  ix,  4 ;  comp.  Oedmann,  vi,  89 
sq.).  See  Blood.  The  pieces  of  flesh  were  taken  by 
each  guest  from  the  common  dish  with  bis  fingers.  See 
Eat;  Mral-timk.  The  Jews  were  very  careful  to  avoid 
the  flesh  of  heathen  victims  (Aboda  Sara,  ii,  3). — 
Wilier,  i,  375.     See  Clean  ;  Offering. 

III.  As  above  noted,  in  the  English  version  the  word 
u  meat"  means/ood  in  general ;  or  when  confined  to  one 
species  of  food,  it  always  signifies  meal,  flour,  or  grain, 
but  never  jfesA,  which  is  now  the  usual  acceptation  of 
the  word.  See  Flesh.  A  "meat-offering"  in  the  Script- 
ures is  always  a  vegetable,  and  never  an  animal  offer- 
ing; and  it  might  now  be  rendered  a  breadroffering,  or 
a  meal-offering,  instead  of  a  meat-oflering.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  very  nice  about 
the  dressing  of  their  food.  We  find  among  them  roast 
meat,  boiled  meat,  aud  ragouts.  See  Cook.  Their  man- 
ner of  living  would  be  much  like  that  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  among  whom  they  had  long  resided.  Wil- 
kinson says,  "No  tray  was  used  on' the  Egyptian  ta- 
ble, nor  was  it  covered  by  any  linen ;  like  that  of  the 
Greeks,  it  was  probably  wiped  with  a  sponge  or  napkin 
after  the  dishes  were  removed,  and  polished  by  the  serv- 
ants when  the  company  had  retired.  The  dishes  con- 
sisted of  fish ;  meat,  boiled,  roasted,  and  dressed  in  va- 
rious ways ;  game,  poultry,  and  a  profusion  of  vege- 
tables and  fruit,  particularly  figs  and  grapes  during  the 
season :  and  a  soup  or  pottage  of  lentils.  Of  figs  and 
grapes  they  were  particularly  fond.  Fresh  dates  during 
the  season,  and  in  a  dried  state  at  other  periods  of  the 
year,  were  also  brought  to  table."  See  Food.  Among 
the  Hebrews  meats  that  were  offered  were  boiled  in  a 
pot  (1  Sam.  ii,  14, 15).  They  were  forbidden  to  seethe 
a  kid  in  the  milk  of  its  dam  (Exod.  xxiii,  19 ;  xxxiv, 
26).  They  might  not  kill  a  cow  and  its  calf  on  the 
same  day ;  nor  a  sheep  or  goat  and  its  young  one  at  the 
same  time.  They  might  not  cut  off  a  part  of  a  living 
animal  to  eat  it,  either  raw  or  dressed.  If  any  lawful 
beast  or  bird  should  die  of  itself  or  be  strangled,  and 
the  blood  not  drain  awav,  thev  were  not  allowed  to 
taste  of  it.  He  that  by  inadvertence  should  eat  of  any 
animal  that  died  of  itself,  or  that  was  killed  by  any 
beast,  was  to  be  unclean  tilt  the  evening,  and  was  not 
purified  till  he  had  washed  his  clothes.  They  ate  of 
nothing  dressed  by  any  other  than  a  Hebrew,  nor  did 
they  ever  dress  their  victuals  with  the  kitchen  imple- 
ments of  any  bat  one  of  their  own  nation. 

The  prohibition  of  eating  blood*  or  animals  that  are 
strangled,  has  been  always  rigidly  observed  by  the 
Jews.  In  the  council  of  the  apostles  held  at  Jerusalem, 
it  was  declared  that  converts  from  paganism  should  not 
be  subject  to  the  legal  ceremonies,  but  that  they  should 
refrain  from  idolatry,  from  fornication,  from  eating 
blood,  and  from  such  animals  as  were  strangled,  and 
their  blood  thereby  retained  in  their  bodies;  which  de- 
cree was  observed  for  many  ages  by  the  Church  (Acts 
xv.  20-29). 

In  reference  to  u  meats  offered  to  idols,"  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  at  the  first  settling  of  the  Church  there 
were  many  disputes  concerning  the  use  of  meats  offer- 
ed to  idols  (1  Cor.  viii,  7, 10).  Some  newly-converted 
Christians,  convinced  that  an  idol  was  nothing,  and  that 
the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  creatures  was  abol- 
ished by  our  Saviour,  ate  indifferently  of  whatever  was 
served  up  to  them,  even  among  pagans,  without  in- 
quiring whether  the  meats  had  been  offered  to  idols. 
They  took  the  same  liberty  in  buying  meat  sold  in  the 
market,  not  regarding  whether  it  were  pure  or  impure, 
according  to  the  Jews;  or  whether  it  had  been  offered 
to  idols  or  not.  But  other  Christians,  weaker  or  less 
instructed,  were  offended  at  this  liberty,  and  thought 
that  eating  of  meat  which  had  been  offered  to  idols  was 
a  kind  of  partaking  in  that  wicked  and  sacrilegious  of- 
fering.   This  diversity  of  opinion  produced  some  scan- 


dal, for  which  Paul  thought  that  it  behoved  him  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  (Rom.  xiv,  20, 21 ;  Tit.  i,  15).  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  that  all  things  were  clean  to  such  as 
were  clean,  and  that  an  idol  was  nothing  at  all;  that  a 
man  might  safely  eat  of  whatever  was  sold  in  the  sham- 
bles, and  need  not  scrupulously  inquire  whence  it  came; 
and  that  if  an  unbeliever  should  invite  a  believer  to  eat 
with  him,  the  believer  might  eat  of  whatever  was  set 
before  him  (1  Cor.  x,  25,  etc).  But  at  the  same  time 
he  enjoins  that  the  laws  of  charity  and  prudence  should 
be  observed ;  that  believers  should  be  cautious  of  scan- 
dalizing or  offending  weak  minds;  for  though  all  things 
might  be  lawful,  yet  all  things  were  not  always  expe- 
dient.   See  Sacrifice. 

Meat-offering  (Hfi313,mtncAflA';  sometioies  more 
fully  nnsp  12p£,  to  mark  its  sacrificial  character; 
Sept.  fully  dutpov  Svoia,  but  generally  simply  cwpov  or 
Svoia,  sometimes  irpoo<f>opa ;  Vulg.  oblatio  sacrificii, 
or  simply  sacrificium).    The  word  minchah  (from  the 

obsolete  root  H213,  "to  distribute"  or  u to  give")  signifies 

originally  a  gift  of  any  kind,  and  appears  to  be  used 
generally  of  a  gift  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  wheth- 
er God  or  man  (L&Lfertum).  Thus  in  .Gen.  xxxii,  13  it 
is  used  of  the  present  from  Jacob  to  Esau,  in  Gen.  xliii, 
11  of  the  present  sent  to  Joseph  in  Egypt,  in  2  Sam.  viii, 
2,6  of  the  tribute  from  Moab  and  Syria  to  David,  etc.; 
and  in  Gen.  iv,  3,  4,  5  it  is  applied  to  the  sacrifices  to 
God  offered  by  Cain  and  Abel,  although  Abel's  was  a 
whole  burnt-offering.  Afterwards  this  general  sense  be- 
came attached  to  the  word  corban  (j3^|J),  and  the 
word  minchah  restricted  to  an  "  unbloody  offering,"  as 
opposed  to  rQT,  a  "  bloody"  sacrifice.  It  is  constantly 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  drinJ^offering  (7|0?, 
Sept.  owWq,  Vulg.  libamtn),  which  generally  accom- 
panied it,  and  which  bad  the  same  meaning.  See 
Drink-offering.  The  law  or  ceremonial  of  the  meat- 
offering is  described  in  Lev.  ii  and  vi,  14-23.  It  was  to 
be  composed  of  fine  flour,  seasoned  with  salt,  and  mixed 
with  oil  and  frankincense,  but  without  leaven;  and  it 
was  generally  accompanied  by  a  drink-offering  of  wine. 
A  portion  of  it,  including  all  the  frankincense,  was  to  be 
burnt  on  the  altar  as  "a  memorial;*'  the  rest  belonged 
to  the  priest;  but  the  meat-offerings  offered  by  the 
priests  themselves  were  to  be  wholly  burnt. 

Its 'meaning  (which  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  offer- 
ing of  the  tithes,  the  first-fruits,  and  the  showbread) 
appears  to  be  exactly  expressed  hi  the  words  of  David 
(1  Chron.  xxix,  10-14),  "All  that  is  in  the  heaven  and 
in  the  earth  is  thine  .  .  .  All  things  come  of  thee,  and 
of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee.1*  It  recognised  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Lord,  and  his  bounty  in  giving  us  all 
earthly  blessings,  by  dedicating  to  him  the  best  of  his 
gifts:  the  flour,  as  the  main  support  of  life;  oil,  as  the 
symbol  of  richness;  and  wine,  as  the  symbol  of  vigor 
and  refreshment  (see  Psa.  civ,  15).  All  these  were  un- 
leavened and  seasoned  with  salt,  in  order  to  show  their 
purity,  and  hallowed  by  the  frankincense  for  God's  spe- 
cial service.  This  recognition,  implied  in  all  cases,  is 
expressed  clearly  in  the  form  of  offering  the  first-fruits 
prescribed  in  Deut,  xxvi,  5-11. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  meaning  involves  neither  of 
the  main  ideas  of  sacrifice — the  atonement  for  sin  and 
the  self-dedication  to  God.  It  takes  them  for  granted, 
and  is  based  on  them.  Accordingly,  the  meat-offering, 
properly  so  called,  seems  always  to  have  been  a  subsidi- 
ary offering,  needing  to  be  introduced  by  the  sin-offer- 
ing, which  represented  the  one  idea,  and  forming  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  burnt-offering  which  represented  the 
other.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  public  sacrifices,  a  "  meat- 
offering" was  enjoined  as  a  part  of  (1)  the  daily  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice  (Exod.  xxix,  40,41);  (2)  the  Sab- 
bath-offering  (Numb,  xxviii,  9, 10) ;  (3)  the  offering  at 
the  new  moon  (Numb,  xxviii,  1 1-14) :  (4)  the  offering*  at 
the  great  festival*  (Numb,  xxviii,  20,  28 ;  xxix,  3, 4, 14, 
15,  etc) ;  (5)  the  offering*  on  the  great  dag  of  atonement 
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-(Numb,  xxix,  9, 10).  The  same  was  the  case  with  pri- 
vate sacrifices,  as  at  (1)  the  consecration  of  priests  (Exod. 
xxix,  1, 2;  Lev.  vi,  20 ;  viii,  2)  and  of  Levitts  (Numb, 
viii,  8) ;  (2)  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv,  20) ;  (3) 
the  termination  of  the  Nazaritish  vow  (Numb,  vi,  15). 

The  unbloody  offerings  offered  alone  did  not  properly 
belong  to  the  regular  meat-offering.  They  were  usu- 
ally substitutes  for  other  offerings.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  Lev.  v,  11.  a  tenth  of  an  ephah  of  flour  is  allowed  to 
be  substituted  by  a  poor  man  for  the  lamb  or  kid  of  a 
trespass-offering:  in  Numb,  v,  15  the  same  offering  is 
ordained  as  the  "offering  of  jealousy"  for  a  suspected 
wife.  The  unusual  character  of  the  offering  is  marked 
in  both  cases  by  the  absence  of  the  oil,  frankincense,  and 
wine.  We  And  also  at  certain  times  libations  of  water 
poured  out  before  God ;  as  by  Samuel's  command  at  Miz- 
peh  during  the  fast  (1  Sam.  vii,  6),  and  by  David  at 
Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  16),  and  a  libation  of  oil  poured 
by  Jacob  on  the  pillar  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxv,  14).  But 
these  have  clearly  especial  meanings,  and  are  not  to  be 
included  in  the  ordinary  drink-offerings.  The  same  ob- 
servation will  apply  to  the  remarkable  libation  of  water 
customary  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  but  not  men- 
tioned in  Scripture, — Smith,  ft,  v.  See  Tabernacles, 
Feast  of. 

From  the  above  statements  it  appears  that  the  M  meat- 
offering" (or,  rather,  food-offering)  was  in  general  such 
eatable  but  bloodless  articles  (of  vegetable  growth)  as 
were  to  be  presented  to  Jehovah  as  devout  gifts  (comp. 
the  early  instance,  Gen.  iv,  8  *q.),  and  in  a  special  sense 
only  gifts  of  meal,  raw  or  baked,  which  were  brought  to 
the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  fixed,  xl,  29;  comp.  xxx, 
9),  and  either  wholly  or  partially  burnt  to  the  honor  of 
Jehovah  (commonly  with  incense)  by  the  hand  of  the 
priest.  The  portion  of  such  "  meat-offering"  that  was 
to  be  consumed  is  called  mjTSt,  in  contradistinction 
from  that  part  which  fell  to  the  priest  (Lev.  ii,  2,  9, 16; 
Numb,  vi,  26 ;  comp.  Lev.  xxiv,  7,  where  the  incense  of 
the  showbrcad  is  so  called,  which  was  also  consumed). 
This  word  certainly  has  not  the  signification  of  odora- 
mentum  (Soadias),  or  in  general  offering  (as  Michaelis 
thinks),  but  is  a  verbal  noun  from  "^STil  (to  cause  to 

remember),  and  the  Sept.  translates  fivn^toovvov  accord- 
ingly (see  Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  417).  The  Mishnic  tract 
Menachoth  (v,  2 ;  comp.  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb,  p.  649)  treats 
of  the  "  meat-offering"  in  the  above  broad  sense  as  an 
important  part  of  the  sacred  ritual.  The  Bible  itself 
specifies,  of  the  not  burned  "  meat-offerings,"  only  the 
Pentecostal  bread  expressly  by  the  name  of  a  tninchah 
(Lev.  xxiii,  18 ;  comp.  ver.  17),  while  the  Passover  sheaf 
and  the 'show bread  belong  by  their  own  nature  to  the 
same,  category.  The  proper  "  meat-offerings,"  as  above 
particularized,  were  cither  independent  gifts  (Talm. 
'"Q13  "<3Ba  niKStt),  or  simply  additions  to  other  prin- 
cipal offerings  (H3TS1  DS  mK3H).  For  example,  no 
burnt-offering  could  be  presented  without  a  meat  or 
drink  offering  (see  Lev.  vii,  8  sq.) ;  and  drink-offerings 
were  associated  likewise  with  thank-offerings  (Lev.  vii, 
12  sq.),  and  in  a  certain  case  with  a  sin-offering  (Lev. 
xiv,  10,  20).  This  appears  to  have  been  on  the  princi- 
ple that  men  do  not  eat  flesh  without  bread  and  wine; 
a  signification  which  also  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Greek  ovXai  (coarse  ground  barley  grains)  and  the  Ro- 
man mola  salsa,  with  which  the  victim  was  strewn. 
Bahr  (Symbol,  i,  216),  however,  regards  the  supplemen- 
tary unbloody  offering  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  the 
life  taken  from  the  sacrifice.  Such  additional  meat- 
offerings, at  all  events,  appear  regularly  in  connection 
with  the  principal  offerings,  whether  (a)  free-will  (Numb, 
xvi,  4  sq. ;  comp.  Judg.  vi,  19)  or  (b)  enjoined. '  The 
latter,  again,  were  sometimes  offered  publicly  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  people  p122E  rTOQ),  as  those  in  connec- 
tion with  the  daily  morning  and  evening  oblation  (Exod. 
xxix,  40 ;  xxviii,  6 ;  Numb,  iv,  16),  or  with  the  sabbat- 
ical (Numb,  xxviii,  9)  and  feast-offerings  (Numb,  xxviii, 


11  sq.;  Lev.  xxiii);  at  other  times  they  were  private 
(T^m  nna&),  as  that  of  the  purification  of  the  leper 
(Lev.  xiv,  20  sq.),  the  Nazarite  who  had  fulfilled  his 
vow  (Numb,  vi,  16, 17),  and  the  consecration  of  Levites 
(Numb,  viii,  8  sq.),  and  perhaps  of  priests  (Exod.  xxix, 
2 ,  Lev.  viii,  2).  In  these  cases  the  essential  part  of  the 
meat-offering  was  fine  wheat  flour  (nVb;  Joseph  us, 
aXtvpov  KaSapufiarov,  A  nt.  iii,  9, 4),  mixeel  with  olive- 
oil  (these  were  both  to  be  the  best  procurable  in  Pales- 
tine; see  the  Mishna,  Menach.  viii,  1),  and  it  was  all 
consumed  upon  the  altar.  The  proportions  were :  for 
a  lamb,  f$  ephah  of  flour  and  £  bin  of  oil;  for  a  ram, 
jfo  ephah  of  flour  and  |  hin  of  oil;  finally,  for  a  bul- 
lock, $j  ephah  of  flour  and  J  hin  of  oil  (Numb,  xv,  4 
sq. ;  xxviii,  5, 9, 12  sq.,  28  sq. ;  xxix,  8  sq.,  8  sq.,  18  sq. ; 
Lev.  xiv,  21).  For  the  lamb  offered  with  the  Passover 
sheaf,  $j  ephah  of  fine  flour  was  prescribed  (Lev.  xxiii, 
13).  In  the  case  of  the  Nazarite  still  different  regula- 
tions are  made  (Numb,  vi,  16  sq.).  See  Nazarite. 
From  the  fact  that  in  connection  with  (free-will)  burnt- 
offerings  a  handful  of  the  meal  only  as  a  meat-offering 
was  to  be  sprinkled  upon  the  altar  to  be  consumed  with 
the  incense,  while  the  remainder  fell  to  the  priest's  lot 
(Lev.  vii,  14  sq.),  we  see  that  priestly  festivities  were 
associated  with  the  thank-offerings. 

It  likewise  appears  from  the  foregoing  account  that 
the  independent  "  meat-offerings"  were  sometimes  free- 
will (Lev.  ii),  and  sometimes  obligatory.  To  the  latter 
belonged  the  cases  specified  above :  (a)  that  of  a  poor 
man,  who  had  made  himself  liable  in  the  manner  stated 
in  Lev.  v,  1  sq.  (comp.  ver.  11) ;  and  (5)  the  "jealousy- 
offering"  of  a  wife  charged  with  adultery  (Numb,  v,  15, 
26) ;  to  which  is  to  be  added  (c)  the  consecration-offer- 
ing of  a  priest  (high-priest)  on  entering  upon  his  office 
(Lev.  vi,  20  [13]  sq.).  The  Talmud  (see  Menach.  iv, 
5 ;  xi,  3)  applies  this  law  exclusively  to  the  oblation  of 
the  high-priest,  and  makes  the  meat-offering  to  be  a 
daily  one  OVEfi  nHJp),  with  which  Joseph  us  agrees 
(A  nt.  iii,  10,  7).  In  both  the  first  cases  the  meat-offer- 
ing consisted  of  ^  ephah  of  meal  (without  oil  or  in* 
cense),  of  which,  as  above  noted,  only  a  handful  wai 
burned,  and  the  rest,  as  usual,  went  to  the  priest ;  where- 
as in  the  third  case,  the  whole  meat-offering  was  to  be 
consumed  (if  so  we  may  understand  the  somewhat  dark 
passage  of  Lev.  vi,  22).  The  meal  in  cases  (a)  and  (c) 
was  to  be  of  wheat,  but  in  the  case  (b)  of  barley.  The 
free-will  offering  might  be  brought  in  either  of  three 
conditions,  namely,  as  raw  flour,  upon  which  oil  was 
poured  and  incense  laid  (strewed)  (Lev.  ii,  1  sq.) ;  or  as 
roasted  and  pounded  (firstling)  grains,  likewise  with  oil 
and  incense  (Lev.  ii,  14  sq.) ;  or,  lastly,  as  baked  dough. 
The  dough,  moreover,  might  be  baked  either  in  the 
oven,  and  in  that  case  the  oil  must  be  spread  under  the 
loaves,  or  sprinkled  upon  them  (Lev.  ii,  14) ;  or  in  a  pan 
(P3fra),  when  the  dough  must  be  mixed  with  the  oil, 
and  in  the  presentation  the  loaves  were  broken  in  pieces 
and  oil  poured  on  them  (Lev.  ii,  5  sq.) ;  or.  finally,  in 
the  PCfi'HE,  i.  e.,  according  to  the  Jews,  a  deep  stew- 
pan,  so  that  the  loaves  swam  in  oil  (Lev.  ii,  7).  See 
Cake.  The  priest  always  burned  of  these  free-will  of- 
ferings a  handful  of  meal  with  oil  (or  a  batch),  with  all 
the  incense,  on  the  altar  (Lev.  ii,  2) ;  the  remainder  fell 
sometimes  to  him,  sometimes  to  the  other  priests  (Lev. 
vii,  9  sq.),  and  must  be  consumed  in  the  sanctuary  (Lev; 
ii,  3 ;  x,  10, 1 2  sq. ;  comp.  Joseph  us,  A  nt.  iii,  9, 4).  Leaven 
or  honey  must  not  be  mixed  with  the  meat-offering 
(Lev.  ii,  11 ;  a  rule  which,  with  one  exception  [Lev.  vii, 
18],  applied  to  all  such  offerings;  see  Exod.  xxix,  2$ 
Lev.  vii,  12;  viii,  26;  x,  12;  Mishna,  Menach.  v,  1), 
but  they  must  be  salted  (Lev.  ii,  18).  Even  in  eating 
the  meat-offering  the  priests  were  not  allowed  to  use 
any  ferment  (see  Lev.  vi,  16  [9] ;  x,  12).  See  generally 
Reland,  Antiq.  Sacr.  iii,  7;  Iken,  Antiq.  Hebr.  i,  14; 
Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  708  (brief) ;  Bauer,  Gottesd.  Verd.  i, 
187  sq.  (incomplete  and  inexact).— Winer,  ii,  498..    See 
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Vollborth,  De  sacrijicio  farreo  Hebrceorum  (Gottingen, 
1790).    See  OrratiKG. 

Mebane,  William  K,  a  Presbyterian  minuter,  was 
born  in  Guilford  County,  N.  G,  March  10, 1809.  His  pre- 
paratory education  was  received  in  Greensborough,  N.  C, 
under  the  Rev.  Drs.  Preaaly  and  Carothers.  He  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1838,  and 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1887 ;  in  1838  and 
1839  labored  as  a  missionary  in  the  bounds  of  the  states 
of  Louisiana  and  Texas ;  in  1840  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled pastor  of  Spring  Garden  Church,  N.  C. ;  in  1852 
took  charge  of  Madison  Church.  He  died  in  May,  1859. 
Mr.  Mebane  possessed  fine  conversational  powers,  to- 
gether with  a  striking  independence  of  thought;  as  a 
pastor  he  was  very  successful,  as  he  was  gifted  with  the 
happy  faculty  of  introducing  the  subject  of  personal  re- 
ligion.   See  Presb.  Hist.  A  Imcmac,  1861,  p.  97.    (J.L.S.) 

Mebun'nai  (Heb.  Mebunnay',  **23p,  constructive, 
if  genuine;  Sept.  tc  rwv  viatv  [apparently  pointing 
'223  ]i  but  v.  r.  Xafiov%ai ;  Vulg.  Mebounai),  a  person 
named  as  one  of  David's  "body-guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  27), 
bat  elsewhere  more  correctly  Sibbkchai  (2  Sam.  xxi, 
18;  lChron.xx,4)  or  Sibbkcai  (1  Chron.xi,29;  xxvii, 
11).    See  David. 

Mecaskey,  John  W.,  A.M.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  born  in  1821,  was  the  son  of 
pious  parents,  and  inherited  an  honored  name,  a  fine 
physical  form,  a  vigorous  intellect,  and  an  amiable  dis- 
position. On  the  death  of  his  devoted  mother  in  his 
twelfth  year,  he  was  placed  by  his  remaining  parent  in 
the  academy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Doylestown, 
Pa^  and  there  completed  his  academical  course.  His 
inclinations  were  for  the  legal  profession,  and  he  conse- 
quently fitted  himself  for  admission  to  the  bar,  with  fair 
promises  of  a  bright  future.  Suddenly  brought  to  ac- 
knowledge his  need  of  religion,  he  gave  himself  to  Chris- 
tianity, and,  believing  himself  to  be  called  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  at  once  prepared  for  the  great  work.  After 
rendering  good  service  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  as  a 
class-leader  and  exhorter,  be  was  licensed  to  preach; 
and  being  further  proved  by  one  year's  travel  on  the 
Newtown  Circuit,  he  was  recommended  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference,  by  which  he  was  received  in  1844,  and 
sent  to  Radnor  Circuit.  His  subsequent  fields  of  labor 
were  Grove  Circuit,  Mauch  Chunk,  Stroudsburg,  Bus- 
tleton,  St  John's,  the  Tract  Agency,  and  West  Phila- 
delphia. After  this  he  was  stationed  in  Columbia, 
Reading,  Norriatown,  and  Pottsville.  In  1862  he  was 
again  brought  to  Philadelphia,  and  stationed  in  Asbury, 
West  Philadelphia,  and  here  he  worked  for  the  Master's 
cause  until  death,  Oct.  16, 1863.  "  He  was  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  an  able  minister  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  a  faithful  steward  of  the  mysteries  of 
God.  Purity,  dignity,  and  earnestness,  culminating  in 
deep,  constant  devotion  to  God  and  his  work,  marked 
and  illuminated  his  whole  course."  See  Minutes  of 
Conftrewxij  1864,  p.  26. 

Mecca  (OmAl-Kora,  Mother  of  Cities),  the  birth- 
place of  Mohammed,  and  therefore  the  central  and  most 
sacredly  guarded  and  honored  city  of  Arabia,  is  one  of 
its  oldest  towns,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Hejaz. 
It  is  situated  in  21°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  40°  8'  E.  long.,  246 
miles  south  of  Medina  (q.  v.),  and  about  65  miles  east  of 
Jiddah,  the  well-known  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  in  a  nar- 
row, barren  valley,  surrounded  by  bare  hills  and  sandy 
plains,  and  watered  by  the  brook  Wady  Al-Tarafeyn. 
The  city  is  about  1500  paces  long,  and  about  650  broad, 
and  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  City,  with 
twenty-five  chief  quarters.  The  streets  are  broad  and 
rather  regular,  but  un paved;  excessively  dusty  in  sum- 
mer, and  muddy  in  the  rainy  season.  The  bouses,  three 
or  four  stories  high,  are  built  of  brick  or  stone,  orna- 
mented with  paintings,  and  their  windows  open  on  the 
streets.  The  rooms  are  much  more  handsomely  fur- 
nished, and  altogether  in  a  better  state  than  is  usual  in 
the  East,  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca  making  their  living 


chiefly  by  letting  them  to  the  pilgrims  who  flock  hither 
to  visit  the  Beit  Allah  (House  of  God),  or  chief  mosque, 
containing  the  Kaaba  (q.  v.).  This  mosque,  capable  of 
holding  about  85,000  persons,  is  surrounded  by  nineteen 
gates  surmounted  by  seven  minarets,  and  contains  sev- 
eral rows  of  pillars,  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  of  marble,  granite,  por- 
phyry, and  common  sandstone,  which  at  certain  dis- 
tances are  surmounted  by  small  domes.  A  great  num- 
ber of  people  are  attached  to  the  mosque  in  some  kind 
of  ecclesiastical  capacity,  as  katibs,  muftis,  mueddins,- 
etc.  Pilgrimages  have  very  much  decreased  of  late 
years,  and  in  consequence  the  inhabitants  of  this  city, 
at  one  time  containing  100,000,  now  scarcely  counts 
40,000  regular  residents.  The  age  of  the  city  of  Mecca 
is  not  exactly  known.  We  find  that  it  was  in  quite  a 
flourishing  condition  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy,  under  the 
name  of  Afucoraba.  Mohammed,  who  had  been  obliged 
to  quit  it  quite  precipitately  in  A.D.  622,  returned  to  it 
in  627,  forcing  his  entrance  as  conqueror.  At  first  it 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Kosaites,  later  to  the  Ko- 
reish  (q.  v.).  Within  the  course  of  the  present  century 
(1803)  Mecca  was  taken  by  the  Wallabies  (q.  v.),  but 
given  up  again  to  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  Mehcmet  All 
(1833),  whose  son  Ibrahim  was  made  sheik  El-Haram 
— u  of  the  Sacred  Place."  At  present,  however,  Mecca 
is  directly  dependent  on  the  sultan  of  Turkey.  A  cer- 
tain balm,  the  "  Balm  of  Mecca,"  is  made  from  a  plant 
called  Be$em,  which  grows  in  abundance  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city.  Another  chief  article  of  manufact- 
ure, and  a  great  source  of  income  to  the  residents  of 
Mecca,  are  the  chaplets  for  pious  pilgrims.  See  Cham- 
bers, Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Dei'  ChristUche  Apologetey  1872,  Nov. 
12. 

Mechanic.  The  Hebrews  appear  to  have  learned 
in  Egypt  the  elements  at  least  of  all  the  forms  of  handi- 
craft practiced  in  that  highly-civilized  country,  and 
later  their  neighbors  the  Phoenicians,  famous  in  early 
times  for  their  progress  in  the  industrial  arts,  doubtless 
exerted  a  further  influence  upon  them;  nevertheless, 
down  at  least  to  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  judges, 
the  skill  of  the  Hebrews  in  manufactures  was  quite  in- 
considerable (1  Sam.  xiii,  20).  Many  of  the  handicrafts 
were  practiced  by  the  proprietor  of  the  house  (land- 
owner) himself  (comp.  Homer,  Odyst.  v,  248),  chiefly  the 
coarser  kinds  of  work  (i.  e.  in  wood),  while  other  sorts 
fell  to  the  female  head  of  the  family,  such  as  baking  (2 
Sam.  xiii,  8),  weaving  and  embroidering  (Exod.  xxxv, 
28 ;  Prov.  xxxi,  24),  and  the  making  up  of  garments, 
including  those  of  the  men  (Prov.  xxxi,  21 ;  1  Sam.  ii, 
19;  Acts  ix,  39).  See  Woman,  and  comp,  the  Mishna, 
Kethuboth,  v,  5.  But  all  the  varied  forms  of  manufact- 
ure, which,  being  generally  executed  by  dint  of  actual 
manipulation,  required  a  good  degree  of  personal  dex- 
terity, were  carried  on  among  the  Hebrews  by  the  own- 
ers themselves,  who  were  not  slaves.  So  in  the  Homeric 
poems  several  kinds  of  mechanic  arts  appear  (f/iad,  iv, 
110,  485;  xviii,  601;  Qdyss.  iii,  425,  432;  see  Wachs- 
muth,  Hellen.  A  Itetih.  II,  i,  47  sq.). 

Accordingly  we  find  mention  of  the  gold  and  silver 
$mith  (q'nSx  or  Cftys,  Judg.  xvii,  4;  Isa.  xl,  19;  Jer. 
x,  14,  etc.).  who  especially  fabricated  idols,  or  plated  and 
ornamented  them ;  the  apothecary  (T^h  or  njS^Exod. 
xxx,  85 ;  comp.  pvpi\poc.y  Ecclus.  xxxviii,  7) ;  the  ar- 
tificer (E'jrf,  Exod.  xxxv,  85;  Deut.  xxvii,  15;  1  Sam. 
xiii,  19),  a*  term  inclusive  of  blacksmiths  (bna  "'I?'?", 
Isa.  xliv,  12;  2  Kings  xxiv,  14;  1  Sam.  xiii,'l9;  Talm. 
■pHW,  Mishna,  CheL  xiv,  3)  and  braziers  (rittJna  n,  1 
Kings  vii,  14;  comp.  x<*Xjcet;c,  2  Tim.  iv,  14),  as  well  as 
carpenters  (y$  H,  2  Sam,  v,  11;  Isa.  xliv,  13;  comp. 
rlrrwv,  Matux  iii,  55;  Mark  vi,  3;  also  cabinet-mak- 
ers, Mishna,  Baba  Kamma,  ix,  3)  and  masons  O^H 
"np,  1  Chron.  xiv,  1) ;  the  stonesqvarerg  C|2X  ^S^rt, 
2  Kings  xii,  12),  which  was  distinct  from  the  last  named, 
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high  rank  in  the  fine  style*  or 
«ink,  especially  those  in  which 
labor  pastes  over  into  an  an,  ap- 
pears from  the  (act  that  a  single 
individual  often  carried  on  scv- 
era!  trades  at  once  (Exod.  xxxi, 
8  sq. ;  2  Chron.  ii.  14) ;  while 
David  and  Solomon  arc  record- 
ed aa  having  imported  for  their 
ttructuree  Phoenician  (Sidonian) 
artificer!!  (1  KinRiv,  6;  1  Chron. 
niv,  I;  2. Chron.  ii,  7, 14,  etc.). 
See  Phoenicia. 

After  the  exile  handicrafts  and 
ana  in  general  stood  in  greater 
esteem  anions  ln*  Jew*,  so  that 
experts  were  found  among  tbem, 
and  their  productions  acquired 
considerable  reputation  (see  Ko- 
J/oroeaiiik/,  vi,  42). 


4  for  a  sign  o 


but  whether  the  platiertrt  (VIS  bcr.  Ezek.  xiii,  11) 
were  a  separate  trade  from  the  masons  is  not  dear ;  the 
poller  PS"1,  Isa.  xxix,  16,  etc ;  npofuvc,  Matt,  xxvii, 
7, 10;  comp.  fJeaenius,  .Womm.  Phm.  p.  161);  ihetork- 
mith  (1»p'C,Jer.  xxix,2);  tbe/oifcr  (D=iD  or  03=13, 
2  Kings  XViii,  17;  yVaftif,  Mark  ix,  8;  comp.  Gesen. 
u(  tup.  p.  181) ;  the  wearer  (T>»)  early  (Exod.  xxviii, 
32)  formed  a  separate  branch  of  industry  (especially  in 
ubrics  of  byssus,  1  Chron.  iv,  21),  and  in  large  cities  the 
iofer{flBSt,  Hos.vii,4;  Jer.  xxxvii, SI  j  Bee  Joeephus, 
A  M.  xv,  it,  2 ;  but  Luka  xi,  2,  does  not  prove  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  trade) ;  later  also  the  barber  pi  J,  Ezek. 
v,  1)  is  named  (10D,  according  to  the  Targum  of  Jon- 
ath.atLev.xiii,4a;  Mishna,  Shabb.  i,  2).  See  each  in 
its  place.    Nevertheless,  that  the  Hebrews  took  no  very 


bringing  up  when  a  father  failed 
to  teach  bis  son  a  trade  (Mishna, 
Kiddvth.  iv.  14;  Lightfbot,  p. 
616;  comp.  Pirbe  Abotk,  ii,  2; 
Wagenaeil,  Sota,  p.  607;  Otho, 
Ltx.Babb, p. 491~).  IntheApoc- 
rypha  of  the  Old  Test,  there  are 

moulder  of  figures  of  clay  (Wind. 

xv,  8),  the  xpvaavpvot,  apyvpo- 
\oor,  and  ^aXcoa-Xaonn;  among  metal-workers  (Wisd. 
xv,  19),  chiefly  as  tributary  to  idol  image-makers;  in 
the  New  Test,  the  tanner  (fStpoCvC,  Acts  ix,  48;  x,  6, 
82;  Talm. 'p^DIIU  or  TJH3S,  CM.  XV,  1),  the  tent- 
maker  (anrvoaWc,  Acta  xviii,  8) ;  in  Josephus  occur 
the  cheese-makers  (mpoiroioi.  War,  v,  4, 1),  tbe  bar- 
bers (tovpute.  Am.  xvi,  5;  War,  i,  27,  5),  who  were  of 
service  to  princes;  in  the  Talmud,  among  others,  the 
tailor  (a"--n,  Siaib.  i,  8),  tbe  shoemaker  CJJ3C,  Pe- 
mcA,  iv,  6>  the  plasterer  (T"0,  CheL  xxix,  8),  the 
glazier  (Its,  CAW.  viii,  8),  the  goldsmith  ("im,  Chel. 
xxix,  6),  the  dyer  (-.IS,  comp.  Thilo,  Apocr.  p.  111). 
Some  of  these  occupitioua  were  of  so  low  repute  that 
those  who  followed  them  could  not  attain  the  office  of 
high-priest  (Kidduih.  lxxxii,  1);  viz.  those  of  the 
weaver,  the  barber,  the  fuller,  the  apothecary,  the  blood- 
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letter,  the  bath-keeper,  the  tanner,  which  avocations, 
especially  the  barber's  and  the  tanner's,  were  very 
odious  (Kiddash.  iv,  14;  Megilla,  iii,  2;  comp,  Otho, 
Lex.  Rabb.  p.  155;  Wetatein,  Nov.  Test,  ii,  516).  The 
workshops  or  place  of  business  of  the  artisans  appear  (in 
the  larger  cities)  to  have  been  in  certain  streets  or 
squares  (bazaars,  Tournefort,  Trav.  ii,  822),  where  they 
were  collected  (Jer.  xxxix,  21) ;  as  in  the  Talmud,  for 
instance,  there  is  mention  (Surenhusius,  Mischna,  v,  169, 

225)  of  a  meat-market  (0^3K  or  'pba'^),  and  in  Joee- 
phus  ( War,  v,  4, 1)  of  a  cheese-maker1  a  valley  (the  Ty- 
ropceon),  as  likewise  of  forges  and  dealers  in  wool  and 
garments  (  War,  v,  8, 1 ).  On  occasions  of  public  mourn- 
ing such  places  were  closed  (Philo,  ii,  525).  See  gen- 
erally, Iken,  A  ntiq.  Hebr.  ii,  578  sq. ;  Bellermann,  Handb. 
i,  221  sq. — Winer,  i,  462.     See  Handicraft. 

Mecherah.    See  Mecherathite. 

Mech'erathlte  (Heb.  Mekerathi',  "Tnafl,  gentile 
from  n")DT3,  Meherah',  a  sword,  as  in  Gen.  xlix,  5; 
Sept.  MtxovpaSi  v.  r.  Mcxotpfl&ot,  Vulg.  Mecherathites), 
an  epithet  applied  to  Hepher,  one  of  Davids  famous 
warriors,  probably  as  being  a  native  of  Mecherah,  a 
place  otherwise  unknown  (1  Chron.  xi,  36) ;  but  from 
the  parallel  passage  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  34)  it  would  appear 
to  be  a  corruption  for  Maachathitk.     See  Ur. 

Mechitar  (or  Mekhitar),  Da  Petro,  the  founder 
of  the  Order  of  Mech  it  arista  (q.  v.),  was  born  at  Sebaste, 
a  town  of  Armenia  Minor,  Feb.  7, 1676. '  His  lathers 
name  was  Peter  Manukean  (u  e.  son  of  Manug),  but  be 
exchanged  his  family  name  (Manug)  for  that  of  Mechi- 
tar, or  **  Consoler,"  on  entering  into  ecclesiastical  orders. 
His  early  education  had  been  intrusted  to  monastics; 
they,  no  doubt,  influenced  him  to  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  Church.    At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became 
an  inmate  of  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  near  Se- 
baste; and  a  few  years  after,  being  made  secretary  of 
the  archbishop  Michael,  who  took  him  to  Erzerumr  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  fellow-countryman  who  had 
travelled  in  Europe,  and  who  lent  him  an  Armenian  work 
by  (ialanus,  an  Italian  missionary,  On  the  Reconciliation 
of  the  Armenian  Church  with  that  of  Rome  (published 
at  Home  in  1650),     Though  Mechitar  still  continued 
professedly  a  member  of  the  Armenian  priesthood,  he 
appears  from  this  time  to  have  become  in  secret  a  pros- 
elyte to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  the  exact  date  of  his 
passing  over  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  all  his  bi- 
ographers.  He  was  anxious  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  civilization  of  the  West,  it  is  urged  by  some ; 
others  believe  that  Mechitar  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Romish  priests,  and  was  induced,  as  early  as  1693,  to 
accept  the  Romish  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings, 
aud,  consequently,  of  the  doctrines  and  faith  of  the  hie- 
rarchy, and  that  he  determined  on  a  visit  to  Rome  to 
enjoy  an  interview  with  the  holy  father  and  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  Latin  Church.    There  is  some  reason 
also  for  the  belief  that  Mechitar  was  at  once,  after  his 
entry  into  the  Latin  Church,  made  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  and  that  he  secretly  worked  for  the  good 
of  the  order.     On  his  wav  to  Rome  he  was  attacked  bv 
severe  illness  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  compelled  to 
return,  begging  his  way  as  be  went.     In  1696  he  re- 
entered the  convent,  determined  to  become  a  worker  for 
higher  religious  and  literary  culture  among  his  coun- 
trymen, and  to  further  this  undertaking  effectually  he 
•ought  to  gather  about  him  young  men  desiring  to  work 
as  missionaries.    In  1699  he  was  made  D.D.,  and  shortly 
<fter  he  removed  to  the  Byzantine  capital  In  1700,  when 
he  was  a  preacher  at  Constantinople,  some  dissensions 
between  the  partisans  of  two  rival  patriarchs  divided 
the  Armenian  community  into  two  hostile  parties.    Me- 
chitar at  first  advised  reconciliation,  and  afterwards,  to 
their  surprise,  preached  submission  to  the  Church  of 
Borne,  and  this  roused  such  a  storm  against  him  that 
he  was  obliged*  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  French 
ambassador,  which  was  readily  afforded. 
Thenceforth  Mechitar  appeared  openly  as  a  Roman 


Catholic  To  escape  from  the  animosity  of  his  country* 
men  he  still  found  it  necessary  to  remove  in  disguise  to 
Smyrna,  and  finally  he  settled  at  Modon,  in  the  Morea, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Venetian  government,  to 
whom  it  then  belonged.  As  early  as  Sept.  8, 1701,  he 
had  founded  at  Constantinople  a  new  religious  commu- 
nity, iu  which  ten  other  persons  joined  with  him ;  at 
Modon,  on  Sept  8, 1703,  he  took  possession  of  an  estate 
given  him  by  the  Venetians,  to  build  a  convent  of  the 
new  order,  which  was  called  after  his  own  name.  The 
war  between  the  Turks  and  the  Venetians  drove  Mechi- 
tar in  1715  to  Venice,  where  he  remained  until  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Morea  by  the  Mussulman.  His  petition 
for  a  place  instead  of  Modon  found  a  willing  ear  at  the 
Venetian  Senate  in  1717,  and  he  was  presented  with  the 
little  island  of  San  Lazaro,  near  the  Lido,  and  there 
Mechitar  built  the  convent  which  still  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  every  visitor  to  Venice.  It  was  opened  on  the 
day  of  the  Virgin  Marys  birth,  Sept.  8.  Thenceforth 
Mechitar  labored  assiduously  for  the  good  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  the  elevation  of  his  countrvmen.     He  is 

w 

acknowledged  even  by  bis  opponents  of  the  Armenian 
Church  to  have  revived  the  high  literary  attainments 
of  bis  country  in  former  days.  He  not  only  contributed 
to  this  by  bis  own  efforts  as  a  voluminous  writer,  but  in 
a  still  more  important  degree  by  establishing  printing- 
presses.  He  died  April  27, 1749.  His  own  productions 
are,  besides  many  hymns,  which  are  still  sung  iu  the  Ar- 
menian churches,  because  they  were  written  before  his 
apostasy,  a  translation  of  Thomas  a  Kerapis's  Imitation 
of  Christ,  and  of  Thomas  Aquinas's  Theology,  aud  many 
philological  works  of  value.  The  fullest  account  of 
Mechitar,  of  his  work,  and  of  his  followers,  in  English, 
is  to  be  found  in  Brief  A  ccount  of  the  Mechitwistican 
Society,  by  Alexander  Gorde  (Venice,  1835).     See  Mft> 

CHITABIST8.      (J.  H.W.) 

Mechitaiists,  a  congregation  of  Armenian  Chris- 
tians, who  reside  on  the  island  of  San  Lazaro  at  Venice, 
but  who  have  also  obtained  a  footing  in  France  and 
Austria.  They  derive  their  name  from  Mechitar  da 
Petro  (q.  v.),  who  in  the  year  1701  founded  this  re- 
ligious society  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  a  knowledge 
of  the  old  Armenian  language  and  literature.  The  Me- 
chitarists,  like  their  founder  and  instructor,  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  seek  to  spread 
the  faith  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the 
East.  The  rules  of  the  Mechitaiists  are  modelled  after 
those  of  the  Benedictines,  but  every  member  must  be  of 
the  Armenian  nation,  and  promise  an  active  devotion  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  Armenian  language  and  literature. 
The  result,  as  we  have  said  above,  has  been  the  forma- 
tion not  only  of  a  convent  but  of  an  academy ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  best  schools  for  the  study  of  Armenian  are  in 
the  houses  of  the  order.  A  division  was  provoked  in 
1773,  and  some  of  the  Mcchitarists  settled  at  Trieste, 
and  there  founded  an  institution  like  that  at  San  Lazaro. 
In  1810  these  seceders  removed  to  Vienna,  the  Austrian 
capital,  and  there  they  still  remain,  busy  mainly  in  the 
!  publication  of  Armenian  classical  productions  and  in- 
structing young  Armenians.  A  third  society  has  re- 
cently been  founded  at  Paris,  and  efforts  are  making  for 
the  establishment  of  a  fourth  at  Constantinople.  Sev- 
eral hundred  volumes  have  already  been  published  by 
the  Mechitaiists.  Of  these  the  theological  portion  has 
a  Roman  Catholic  circulation  onlv,  but  the  others  have 
been  welcomed  by  the  Armenians  generally.  They  pub- 
lish a  periodical  like  the  English  Penny  Magazine.  See 
Bozl,  De  Convent  de  St.  Lazare  a  Venise,  ou  Histoire 
succincte  de  VOrdre  des  Michitaristes  A  rmeniens  (Paris, 
1837).     (J.H.W.) 

Mechthiidis,  St.,  a  younger  sister  of  St,  Gertrude 
(q.  v.),  of  the  ancient  and  renowned  family  of  Hacke- 
born,  was  born  at  Eisleben  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century.  She  early  manifested  a  decided  taste  for  re- 
ligious exercises,  and  at  the  age  of  seven,  having  gone 
one  day  with  her  mother  to  visit  the  Convent  of  Ro- 
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deretlorf,  occupied  by  Benedictine  nuns,  she  was  so  ranch 
delighted  with  it  that  she  insisted  on  remaining  in  it. 
She  was  allowed  to  become  a  novice,  and  fulfilled  all 
the  duties  imposed  upon  her  in  that  position  with  great 
zeal,  showing  herself  particularly  serviceable  in  taking 
care  of  the  poor  and  the  afflicted.  At  the  end  of  her 
noviciate  she  took  the  veil,  and  remained  in  the  convent 
until  1*258,  when,  together  with  the  other  nuns,  she  re- 
moved to  that  of  Helpede,  where  she  died  shortly  after. 
Inclining  from  youth  to  mysticism,  she,  like  her  sister 
Gertrude,  claimed  to  have  bad  visions,  but  she  stead- 
fastly declined  writing  them  down;  this  was, however, 
done  against  her  will  by  one  of  her  friends,  under  the 
title  Rerelationet  gdecta  S.  Mathildu,  together  with  a 
short  biographical  notice.  These  mystic  pieces  are  not 
only  full  of  elevated  thoughts  and  aspirations,  but  give 
evidence  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Scripture. 
The  best  edition  is  that  published,  together  with  a  Ger- 
man translation,  in  the  Bibliofheca  mystica  et  cucetica 
(Cologne,  1854,  pt.  x). 

Another  Mechthildis,  also  honored  as  a  saint  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  flourished  near  the  middle  of 
the  12th  centurv.  She  was  a  descendant  of  the  counts 
of  Andechs.  In  early  youth  she  commenced  to  mani- 
fest signs  of  piety,  and  when  she  attained  the  requisite 
age  she  became  a  nun  in  the  Convent  of  Diessen,  in  Ba- 
varia. Here  she  acquired  such  reputation  for  piety  and 
zeal  that  she  was  elected  abbess  in  1158.  Some  vears 
afterwards  she  was  obliged,  at  the  command  of  the  bish- 
op, to  go  as  abbess  to  the  Convent  of  Edelstetten,  which 
she  was  to  renovate.  She  labored  there  with  her  usual 
zeal,  and  proved  very  successful,  yet  she  always  regret- 
ted leaving  her  former  convent,  and  during  her  last  ill- 
ness was  removed  to  it.  She  died  May  31, 1160.  She 
is  commemorated  April  10. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  ix, 
223 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welle,  Kircken-Ler.  xii,  788.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Mecklenburg,  a  North  German  territory,  now  part 
of  the  German  empire,  consists  of  two  grand-duchies, 
the  larger  one  called  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  the 
smaller  one  called  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

(1.)  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Baltic,  on  the  east  by  Pomerania,  on  the  south  by 
Brandenburg,  and  on  the  west  by  Laucnburg,  covers  an 
area  of  about  5126  square  miles,  and  has  a  population 
of  560,618  (in  1867),  of  which  556,290  are  Lutherans 
(200  Keformed),  1195  communicants  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  8064  adherents  to  the  Jewish  faith.  The 
Mecklenburgers  are  for  the  most  part  of  Slavonic  ori- 
gin, but  amalgamation  with  their  Saxon  neighbors  has 
largely  Germanized  the  original  race.  The  predomi- 
nating form  of  religion  is  the  Lutheran,  the  religion  of 
the  reigning  prince.  The  grand-duke,  whose  powers  are 
limited  by  a  mixed  feudal  and  constitutional  form  of 
government,  has  the  title  of  royal  highness,  and  is  styled 
prince  of  the  Wends,  and  of  Schwerin  and  Ratzeburg, 
count  of  Schwerin,  and  lord  of  Rostock,  Stargard,  etc 
The  state  Church  divides  the  territory  into  331  recto- 
ries, with  475  churches,  which  are  controlled  by  six  su- 
perintendents and  thirty-seven  pnepoaitors.  Much  has 
been  done  of  late  years  in  extending  the  educational  or- 
ganization of  Mecklenburg,  although  the  lower  classes 
do  not  yet  enjoy  as  many  advantages  as  in  some  other 
districts  of  Germany.  Besides  the  university  at  Rostock 
(q.  v.),  there  are  five  gymnasia,  and  numerous  burgher, 
parochial,  and  other  schools.  The  principal  towns  are 
the  capital  Schwerin,  Ludwigslust,  Rostock,  GUstrow, 
and  Wismar. 

(2.)  Meckknburff-Strelitz,  the  other  grand-duchy,  is 
composed  of  two  distinct  portions  of  territory,  viz.  Star- 
gard (by  far  the  larger  division,  lying  to  the  east  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin)  and  the  principality  of  Ratze- 
burg (between  Mccklenbnrg-Schwcrin  and  tauenburg), 
and  comprises  an  area  of  rather  more  than  1000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  98,770  (in  1867),  of  which 
97,937  are  Lutherans  (1000  Reformed),  169  Roman  Cath- 
olics, and  466  Jews.  Like  the  other  Mecklenburg  duchy, 
the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lutherans.    It  is 


divided  into  sixty-two  rectories,  and  is  governed  by 
seven  diocesan  superintendents  (propste). 

The  two  Mecklenburg  duchies  have  provincial  es- 
tates in  common,  which  meet  once  a  year,  alternately  at 
Malchin  and  Sternberg.  This  united  chamber  consists 
of  noble  landowners  and  the  representatives  of  forty- 
seven  provincial  boroughs,  each  of  which  has,  however, 
its  separate  municipal  government. 

history. — The  Mecklenburg  territory,  anciently  oc- 
cupied by  Germanic  and  afterwards  by  Slavonic  tribes, 
was  in  the  12th  century  conquered  by*  Henry  the  Lion, 
duke  of  Saxony,  who,  after  thoroughly  devastating  the 
country,  and  compelling  the  small  number  of  inhabit- 
ants remaining  after  the  war  to  adopt  Christianity,  re- 
stored the  greater  part  of  the  territory  to  Burewin,  the 
heir  of  the  slain  Slavonic  prince,  Nik  lot,  and  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  country  at  that  period 
received  its  present  designation  from  its  principal  settle- 
ment, Mikilinborg,  now  a  village  between  Wismar  and 
Bruel.  Christianity  was,  however,  known  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  country  long  before  the  inroads  of  Henry 
the  Lion.  Missionaries  of  the  Cross  are  said  to  have 
been  there  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne;  but  true  Chris- 
tian principles  and  faithful  adherents  to  the  Christian 
cause  were  not  made  there  until  the  first  half  of  the  10th 
century.  After  Henry  I  had  vanquished  the  natives  in 
the  battle  at  Leuzen  (931),  bibhop  Adslward,  of  Verden, 
in  that  very  year  baptized  one  of  their  rulers,  and  by  t  he 
close  of  that  century  many  converts  had  been  gathered. 
But  Christianity  was  still  unpopular,  and  its  confessors 
suffered  much  persecution,  especially  near  the  middle 
of  the  11th  century  (comp.  Jaffe,  Ijotkar,  p.  147,  232; 
Conrad  III,  p.  16).  Not  until  the  successful  incursions 
of  Henry  the  Lion  can  Christianity  be  really  said  to 
have  found  a  hold  in  Mecklenburg  territory,  and  hence 
he  is  generally  looked  upon  not  only  as  the  author  of 
the  consolidation  of  the  territory  as  Mecklenburg,  but 
also  as  the  founder  of  Christianity  within  its  bounds. 
Shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  12th  century  convents 
were  built,  and  several  monastic  establishments  founded. 
We  find  one  Vicelin  (f  1154),  bishop  of  Lubeck,  and  his 
successor  Gerold,  especially  active  as  missionaries.  But 
Christianity  did  not  attain  to  a  really  prosperous  con- 
dition during  the  Middle  Ages  in  this  part  of  the  Teu- 
tonic domains,  although  it  was  elevated  into  a  duchy  in 
1849  by  the  emperor  Charles.  The  Protestant  doctrines 
were  first  introduced  here  in  1550  by  duke  Johann  Al- 
brecht,  and  his  grandsons,  Wolf-Friedrich  and  Johann 
Albrecht,  who  founded  the  lines  of  Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
rin and  Mecklenburg- GUstrow.  They  were,  however, 
deprived  of  the  ducal  title  in  1627,  in  consequence  of 
their  adhesion  to  the  Protestant  cause,  and  the  imperial 
general  Wallenstein  was  proclaimed  duke  of  all  Meck- 
lenburg. In  1632  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  re^ 
stored  his  kinsmen,  the  deposed  dukes,  to  their  domains. 
Kotzer,  alias  SchlUter  (q.v.),  who  was  poisoned  in  1S82, 
was  particularly  prominent  in  the  cause  of  the  Ke- 
forroers.  The  fruit  of  his  labors  was  seen  in  1534  in  the 
decree  against  the  reading  of  the  mass,  and  in  the  final 
official  adoption  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  1550.  The 
secular  affairs  of  Mecklenburg  continued  to  undergo 
changes.  After  various  subdivisions  of  the  ducal  line 
into  the  branches  of  Schwerin,  Strelitz,  and  others,  and 
the  successive  extinction  of  several  of  these  collateral 
houses,  the  Imperial  Commission,  which  met  at  Hcm- 
burg  in  1701,  brought  about  the  settlement  of  a  family 
compact,  by  which  it  was  arranged  that  Schwerin  and 
GUstrow  should  form  one  duchy,  and  Strelitz,  with 
Ratzeburg  and  Stargard,  Mi  row  and  Nemerow,  another 
independent  sovereignty.  After  this,  very  few  events 
of  importance  occurred  till  the  accession  in  Schwerin,  in 
1785,  of  Friedrich  Franz,  who  obtained  the  title  of  grand- 
duke  in  1815,  and  died  in  1887,  after  a  long  reign,  which 
he  had  made  highly  conducive  to  the  internal  welfare 
and  external  reputation  of  his  hereditary  dominions. 
The  reign  of  Friedrich  Franz  II,  who  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther, Paul  Friedrich,  in  1842,  was  disturbed  by  a  contest 
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between  the  nobles  and  the  burgher  and  equestrian 
landowners,  the  former  arrogating  to  themselves  the 
exclusive  right  of  electing  members  into  the  equestrian 
order,  nominating  to  benefices,  and  monopolizing  other 
prerogatives  of  the  ancient  feudal  nobility.  The  revo- 
lutionary excitement  of  1848  gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to 
the  popular  ferment,  and  the  disturbances  could  only  be 
quelled  by  the  intervention  of  Prussian  troops.  In  1866 
the  duchies  were  incorporated  in  the  North  German 
Confederation,  and  since  the  establishment  of  the  new 
German  empire  they  form  part  of  the  latter.  Religious 
toleration  and  freedom  of  speech,  which  were  compara- 
tively unknown  in  the  duchies  of  Mecklenburg,  have 
since  1866  gained  quite  a  footing  there,  and  promise 
much  aid  in  the  extinction  of  a  very  lukewarm  profes- 
sion of  Christianity,  and  the  establishment  of  vital 
Christianity  in  its  stead.  See  Adam.  Bremen*.  Hist. 
EixW$.  in  Pertz,  Mon,  Script,  vol  iii ;  Ernst  Boll,  Gt- 
sckickU  Mecklenburg* s  mit  besonderer  Jierucktichtiaung 
der  Culturgesch.  (Neubrandenburg,  1855-56);  Herzog, 
Real-Encyklopadie,  s.  v.;  Deutsch-Amerik.  Cone.  Lcxi- 
fc>«,s.v.     (J.H.W.) 

Med'aba  (Mijca/3a,  2  Mace  ix, 36).    See  Mkdkba. 

Me'dad  (Heb.  Meydad',  W«,  low ;  Sept  MwoaJ), 
a  person  mentioned  in  connection  with  Eldad,  as  two 
of  the  seventy  elders  who  were  nominated  to  assist  Mo- 
ses in  the  government  of  the  people,  but  who  remained 
in  the  camp,  probably  as  modestly  deeming  themselves 
unfit  for  the  office,  when  the  others  presented  themselves 
at  the  tabernacle.  The  divine  Spirit,  however,  rested 
on  tbem  even  there, "  and  they  prophesied  in  the  camp" 
(Xumb.  xi,  24-29).  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  alleges 
that  these  two  men  were  brothers  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
by  the  mother's  side,  being  sons  of  Jochebed  and  Eliza- 
phan — Kitto.    B.C.  1657.     See  Eldad. 

Me'dan  (Heb.  Medan',  "j^O,  contention,  as  in  Prov. 
vi,  14, 19;  Sept.  Maddv  v.  r.  in  Chron.  MaSiau;  Vulg. 
Mudan),  the  third  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Gen. 
xxv.  2).  KG.  post  2024.  He  and  his  brother  Midian 
are  believed  to  have  peopled  the  country  of  Midian, 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  "  It  has  been  supposed,  from  the 
similarity  of  the  name,  that  the  tribe  descended  from 
Medan  was  more  closely  allied  to  Midian  than  by  mere 
blood-relation,  aad  that  it  was  the  same  as,  or  a  portion 
of  the  latter.  There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  this 
theory  beyond  its  plausibility.  The  traditional  city 
Medyen  of  the  Arab  geographers  (the  classical  Media- 
ns), situate  in  Arabia  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Eyleh,  must  be  held  to  have  been  Midianitish,  not 
Medanitish  (but  Bunsen,  Bibeltotrk,  suggests  the  latter 
identification).  It  has  been  elsewhere  remarked  [sec 
Kktuhah]  that  many  of  the  Keturahite  tribes  seem  to 
have  merged  in  early  times  into  the  Ishmaelite  tribes. 
The  mention  of '  Ishmaelite'  as  a  convertible  term  with 
'Midianite,'  in  Gen.  xxxvii,  28,  36,  is  remarkable;  but 
the  Midianite  of  the  A.  V.  in  ver.  28  is  Medanite  in  the 
Hebrew  (by  the  Sept.  rendered  MaStnvalcn,  and  in  the 
Vulg.  hmatliict  and  Madiamta) ;  and  we  may  have 
here  a  trace  of  the  subject  of  this  article,  though  Mid- 
ianite appears  on  the  whole  to  be  more  likely  the  cor- 
rect reading  in  the  passages  referred  to"  (Smith).  See 
Midias. 

Medard,  St.,  bishop  of  Noyon,  in  France,  was  born 
about  456,  in  the  village  of  Sallency,  near  Noyon. 
Through  his  father,  Nectardus,  he  belonged  to  a  noble 
Frank  family ;  his  mother,  Protagia,  a  Gallo- Roman,  also 
claimed  high  connections.  He  was  educated  in  the  school 
of  his  native  city,  and  early  manifested  that  zeal  and 
charity  for  which  he  afterwards  became  distinguished. 
He  entered  the  Church  under  the  guidance  of  the  bishop 
of  Vermand,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  530,  was 
appointed  his  successor.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
the  frequent  invasions  which  desolated  that  district,  he 
exchanged  this  see  for  Noyon,  a  strongly-fortified  town. 
When  St.  Eleutherus,  bishop  of  Tournay,  died,  in  532, 
Medard  was  invited  to  join  this  see  to  that  of  Noyon ; 


he  refused  at  first,  but  was  finally  induced  to  accept  by 
king  Clotaire  himself,  and  the  two  dioceses  continued 
to  be  administered  by  the  same  bishop  until  1146,  when 
they  were  again  divided.  St.  Medard  was  one  of  the 
most  influential  aud  most  universally-respected  bishops 
of  his  time.  King  Clotaire  came  to  visit  him  shortly 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  about  545,  and  after- 
wards caused  his  remains  to  be  buried  in  the  royal  es- 
tate of  Crouy,  near  Soissons.  The  renowned  cathedral 
of  St.  Medard  is  erected  over  his  grave.  He  is  com- 
memorated on  June  8.  He  is  highly  praised  by  Gregory 
of  Tours  (lib.  iv,  c.  19),  who,  like  his  biographers  Venan- 
tius,  Fortunatus,  and  Radbodus,  attributes  to  him  a  great 
number  of  miracles.  The  best  biography  of  St.  Medard  is 
contained  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  for  July  8.  See  Perz, 
Monunu  Hist.  derm,  vol  i  and  ii ;  Gregorius  Turon.  Hist. 
Franc,  lib.  iv,  c  19 ;  same,  De  Gloria  Confess,  c  95 ;  Rad- 
bodus, Vita  S.  Medardi,  Xoviom.  episc  apud  Surium,  3 
Junii ;  Gallia  Christ.  voL  ix,  coL  979.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Medatha.    See  Hammed atha. 

Mede  (Heb.  Maday',  ^"f,  a  word  of  Indian  origin, 
meaning,  according  to  Gesenius,  Thes.  Heb.  p.  768,  the 
middle  country,  from  its  position,  as  in  Polvbius,  v,  44; 
Auth.Vers.  "Medea,"  "Media,"  "Madai,"  Gen.  x,  2;  2 
Kings  xvii,  6;  xviii,  1 1 ;  1  Chron.  i,  5 ;  Esth.  i,  3, 14, 18, 
19 ;  x,  2 ;  Isa.  xiii,  17 ;  xxi,  2 ;  Jer.  xxv,  25 ;  li,  11, 28 ; 

Dan.  viii,  20 ;  ix,  1 ;  also  Madi',  "■'TO, "  Mede,"  Dan.  xi, 
1 ;  Chald.  Maday',  ^  "Mede,"  "Medes,"  Ezra  vi, 2; 
Dan.  v,  28 ;  vi,  8,  12,  15 ;  and  Madaah',  HX'TO,  "  Me- 
dian," or  Madaa',  K^^a,  Dan.  v,  81 ;  Gr.  Mqeoc),  the 

ethnographic  title  of  a  Median,  or  inhabitant  of  Media ; 
the  same  of  that  of  Madai  [q.  v.].  The  Hebrew  form, 
"  which  occurs  in  Gen.  x,  2,  among  the  list  of  the  sons 
of  Japhet,  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  a  personal 
appellation;  and  most  commentators  call  Madai  the 
third  son  of  Japhet,  and  the  progenitor  of  the  Medes. 
But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether,  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  of  Gen.  x,  the  term  Madai  was  regarded  as 
representing  a  person.  That  the  genealogies  in  the 
chapter  arc  to  some  extent  ethnic  is  universally  allow- 
ed, and  may  be  seen  even  in  our  Authorized  Version 
(verse  16-18).  As  Gomer,  Magog,  Javan,  Tubal,  and 
Meshech,  which  are  conjoined  in  Gen.  x,  2  with  Madai, 
are  elsewhere  in  Scripture  always  ethnic  and  not  per- 
sonal appellatives  (Ezek.  xxvii,  13;  xxxviii,  6;  xxxix, 
6;  Dan.  viii,  21 ;  Joel  iii,  6;  Psa.  exx,  5;  Isa.  lxvi,  19, 
etc.),  so  it  is  probable  that  they  stand  for  nations  rather 
than  persons  here.  In  that  case  no  one  would  regard 
Madai  as  a  person ;  and  we  must  remember  that  it  is 
the  exact  word  used  elsewhere  throughout  Scripture  for 
the  well-known  nation  of  the  Medes.  Probably,  there- 
fore, all  that  the  writer  intends  to  assert  in  Gen.  x,  2  is 
that  the  Medes,  as  well  as  the  Gomerites,  Greeks,  Tiba- 
reni,  Moschi,  etc.,  descended  from  Japhet  Modern 
science  has  found  that,  both  in  physical  type  and  in 
language,  the  Medes  belong  to  that  family  of  the  human 
race  which  embraces  the  Cymry  and  the  Greco-Romans 
(see  Prichard's  Phys.  Hist,  of  Mankind,  iv,  6-50 ;  chap.. 
x,  §  2-4 ;  and  comp.  the  article  on  Media)"  (Smith). 
For  " Darius  the  Mede,"  sec  Dariis. 

Mede,  Joseph,  B.D.,  a  learned  English  divine,  was 
descended  from  a  respectable  family  at  lierden,  in  Essex, 
and  was  born  in  1586.  When  but  a  boy  ten  years  old 
he  lost  his  father,  but  his  education  was  provided  for  by 
friends.  He  became  a  commoner  of  Christ  Church, 
Cambridge,  in  1602,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  mas- 
ter of  arts  in  1610,  having  made  such  progress  in  all 
kinds  of  learning  that  he  was  universally  eHteemed  an 
accomplished  scholar.  He  was  appointed  Greek  lect- 
urer on  Sir  Walter  Mildmay's  foundation,  and  particu- 
larly employed  himself  in  studying  the  history  of  the 
ChaltUeans  and  Egyptians.  He  appears  to  have  had 
many  offers  of  preferment,  but  unhesitatingly  declined 
them  all  in  favor  of  this  position,  which  afforded  him 
leisure  for  favorite  studies.    He  died  in  1638.    'Mr. 
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Mede,"  says  his  biographer, "  was  an  acute  logician,  an 
accurate  philosopher,  a  skilful  mathematician,  an  excel- 
lent anatomist,  a  great  philologist,  a  master  of  many- 
languages,  and  a  good  proficient  in  history  and  chronol- 
ogy." His  principal  production,  worthy  the  labors  of  a 
lifetime,  he  sent  forth  in  1627,  under  the  title  Claris 
Apocafyptica  (Cambridge,  1627, 4to) ;  to  which  he  added 
in  1682,  In  Sancti  Joarmis  Apocalypsin  Commentarius, 
ad  amussim  Clavis  Apocalyptica.  An  English  transla- 
tion of  this  celebrated  work  was  published  in  London  in 
1650,  entitled  The  Key  of  Revelation  searched  and  dem- 
onstrated out  of  the  natural  and  proper  Characters  of  the 
Visions,  etc ;  to  which  is  added  a  Conjecture  concerning 
Gog  and  Magog.  This  work  has  been  honored  with 
high  commendation  from  the  learned  Dr.  Hurd,  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies  (ii,  122,  etc), 
where  Mede  is  spoken  of  as  "  a  sublime  genius,  without 
vanity,  interest,  or  spleen,  but  with  a  single,  unmixed 
lore  of  truth,  dedicating  his  great  talents  to  the  study 
of  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  and  unfolding  the  myste- 
rious prophecies  of  the  Revelation."  A  collection  of  the 
whole  of  Mede's  writings  was  published  in  1672,  in  2 
vols,  folio,  by  Dr.  Worthington,  who  added  to  them  a 
life  of  the  author.  He  was  a  pious  and  profoundly 
learned  man ;  and  in  every  part  of  his  works  the  talents 
of  a  sound  and  learned  divine  are  eminently  conspicu- 
ous. He  was  distinguished  for  his  meekness,  modesty, 
and  prudence,  and  for  unbounded  liberality  towards  the 
needy.  A  very  full  account  of  Mede  is  given  in  Alii- 
bone's  Diet.  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a.  v.  See  also 
EnglUh  Cyclop,  a,  v. ;  Gen,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Darling, 
Cyclop.  BibUog.  i,  2028 ;  Home,  Bibl.  Bibl.  1839,  p.  331 ; 
Orme,  Biblioth.  Bihlia,  s.  v. ;  Hunt,  Hist,  of  Religious 
Thought  in  England,  i,  167. 

Med'eba  (Heb,  Meydeba',  JOT*?,  water  of  quiet; 
Sept.  Mrjdafid  in  Chron.,  MaiSafid  in  Josh.,  Mum/3  in 
Numb.,  and  Mam/3tnc  v.  r.  MnSafla,  Mifdapd,  Mid  a  fid 
in  Isa. ;  Vulg.  Medaha ;  Joseph.  Mnddfia  and  MtSdftn), 
a  town  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  a  plain  of  the  same  name 
in  the  southern  border  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh,  xiii, 
9, 16),  before  which  was  fought  the  great  battle  where 
Joab  defeated  the  Ammonites  and  their  allies  (1  Chron. 
xix,  7 ;  corap.  with  2  Sam.  x,  8, 14,  etc).  In  the  time 
of  Ahaz,  Medcba  was  a  sanctuary  of  Moab  (Isa.  xv,  2) ; 
but  in  the  denunciation  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii),  often  par- 
allel with  that  of  Isaiah,  it  is  not  mentioned.  It  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  Moabites  (Numb,  xxi,  80),  from 
whom  it  was  conquered  by  Sthon  the  Amoritish  king 
(Joseph us.  Ant.  xiii,  1, 2,  and  4) ;  but  upon  the  captivity 
of  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  Moabites  again 
took  possession  of  it  (Isa.  xv,  2),  and  retained  it  after 
the  return  from  exile  (1  Mace,  ix,  36).  See  Jambri.  It 
was  the  scene  of  the  capture  and  possibly  the  death  of 
John  Maccabeeus,  and  also  of  the  revenge  subsequently 
taken  by  Jonathan  and  Simon  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xiii,  1, 4 ; 
the  name  is  omitted  in  Maccabees  on  the  second  occa- 
sion, see  vcr.  38).  About  B.C  1 10  it  was  taken,  after  a 
long  siege,  by  John  Hyrcanus  (.4  a/.  xiii,  9, 1;  War,  i, 
\  4),  and  then  appears  to  have  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Jews  for  at  least  thirty  years,  till  the  time 
of  Alexander  Jamueus  (xiii,  15, 4) ;  and  it  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  twelve  cities  by  the  promise  of  which  Are- 
tas,  the  king  of  Arabia,  was  induced  to  assist  Hyrcanus 
II  to  recover  Jerusalem  from  his  brother,  Aristobulus 
{Ant.  xiv,  1,4).  Ptolemy  calls  it  Medaua  (Mqcava), 
in  Arabia  Pctnea,  in  long*.  68°  30',  lat  30°  45'  (v,  17, 6). 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  (p.  566)  assigns  it  to  Nabatene. 
The  Onomasticon  places  it  near  Heshbon;  and  it  was 
once  the  seat  of  one  of  the  thirtv-five  bishoprics  of  Ara- 
bia (Reland,  Palmstina,  p.  217,*  223,  226).  The  place, 
although  in  ruins,  still  retains  the  name  Madeba,  and  is 
situated  upon  a  round  hill  seven  miles  south  of  Hesh- 
bon. The  ruins  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit, 
but  not  a  single  edifice  remains  perfect,  although  the 
remains  of  the  walls  of  private  houses  are  traceable,  and 
an  immense  tank  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  471)  is  visible 


(Seetzen,  in  Zach's  Monat.  Corresp.  xviii,  481 ;  Bores- 
hardt,  Trav.  in  Syria,  p.  865  sq.).  The  foundations  of 
an  ancient  temple  observed  by  these  travellers  on  the 
west  of  the  town  are  perhaps  those  of  the  Christian 
church  which  it  once  contained  (»}  wdAtc.  MnSdfiiov, 
Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christianus,  769-772).  A  large  tank, 
columns,  and  other  marks  of  former  structures  are  still 
to  be  seen ;  the  remains  of  a  Roman  road  exist  near  the 
town,  which  seems  formerly  to  have  connected  it  with 
Heshbon.  "  Taken  as  a  Hebrew  word,  Me-deba  means 
'  waters  of  quiet ;'  but,  except  the  above  tank,  what  wa- 
ters can  there  ever  have  been  on  that  high  plain  ?  The 
Arabic  name,  though  similar  in  sound,  has  a  different 
signification"  (Smith). 

'Vhc  plain  ("WE)  from  Medeba  to  Dibon,  given  in 
Josh,  xiii,  9  as  the  southern  portion  of  the  territory  of 
the  Amorites,  is  the  modern  Bella,  a  fertile  tract  thus 
described  by  Rauiner  (Palastina,  p.  70) :  "  Southwards 
from  Rabbath  Ammon  as  far  as  the  Arnon  the  country 
is  mostly  table-land,  in  some  places  for  a  considerable 
distance  without  a  tree,  but  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
cities  that  have  been  destroyed.  Towards  the  east  it 
stretches  away  into  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  on  the 
west  it  slopes  away  to  the  Jordan/'  The  part  of  this 
plateau  here  referred  to  is  elsewhere  (Numb,  xxi,  20) 
called,  after  its  former  inhabitants, "  the  field  of  Moab," 
or  (Numb,  xxiii,  14)  "  the  field  of  the  watchmen"  (comp. 
Hengstenberg,  Bileam,  p.  241, 248).     See  Mishor. 

Medhurst,  Walter  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English 
missionary  and  Chinese  scholar,  was  born  in  London  in 
1796.  He  first  entered  the  missionary  field  of  labor  in 
1816,  when  he  was  sent  to  China  by  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  ascertain  if  the  country  was  open  to 
the  dospel,  and,  if  so,  to  furnish  this  people  with  a  cor- 
rect version  of  the  Scriptures  in  Chinese.  After  having 
labored  successfully  in  India,  on  the  island  of  Malacca, 
and  other  Asiatic  countries,  he  was  again  sent  to  China 
in  1835,  with  the  Rev.  Edwin  Stevens;  but  he  did  not 
commence  active  missionary  work  in  that  country  until 
1845,  when  he  was  joined  by  Lockhart,  and  settled  at 
Shanghai  He  had  charge  of  the  printing  establish- 
ment which  was  owned  by  this  society,  and  had  up  to 
this  time  been  operated  at  Batavia;  he  now  removed  it 
to  Shanghai,  and  began  the  publication  of  sermons  and 
tracts.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  numerous  Ro- 
manists, the  mission  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  the  year 
1847  84,000  copies  of  different  works  were  printed,  and 
500  tracts  were  weekly  distributed.  This  same  year 
delegates  from  several  stations  convened  in  Shanghai 
for  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament  in  Chinese.  Med- 
hurst was  engaged  in  this  important  labor  until  1850, 
when  he  withdrew,  and  gave  his  whole  time  to  the  re- 
vision of  the  Old  Testament.  He  died  Jan.  24, 1857,  a 
few  days  after  his  return  to  England,  closing  a  life  of 
valuable  service  spent  in  the  interests  of  Christian  mis- 
sions. Medhurst  founded  several  orphan  asylums,  and 
did  much  good  among  the  Asiatics  in  various  ways. 
His  works  of  special  interest  are,  China  y  its  State  and 
Prospects,  with  especial  Reference  to  the  Diffusion  of  the 
Gospel  (Lond.  1838,  8vo) : — Dissertation  on  the  Theology 
of  the  Chinese  (8vo)  >-The  Chinese  Version  of  the  Script- 
ures (1851, 8vo)  -.—also  a  Chinese  Dictionary  (1888, 4to), 
and  a  Japanese  and  English  Vocabulary.  See  Vapereau, 
Dictionnaire  des  Contemporains,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  me?:  Authors,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Me'dia  C^tt).  The  same  Hebrew  word  is  used  in 
the  O.  T.  as  the  name  of  a  son  of  Japhet,  of  the  nation 
which  he  founded,  and  of  their  country.  Hence  we  find 
it  rendered  in  four  different  ways  in  our  A.  V.  In  most 
cases  these  renderings  are  arbitrary,  and  tend  to  confuse 
rather  than  explain — (1.)  Atadai,  the  proper  rendering 
(Gen.x,2;  Madoi;  Alex.Madai;  Madai;  1  Chron.  if 
5,  MaSatu) ;  (2.)  Medes  (Miffot,  2  Kings  xvii,6;  xviii, 
1 1 ;  Esther  i,  19 ;  Isa.  xiii,  17 ;  Jer.  xxv,  25 ;  Dan.  ix,  1 ; 
v,  28;  Mij&ia,  Ezra  vi,22;  Medoi) ;  (3.)  Media  (M^- 
toi,  Medoi,  Esther  i,  8 ;  x,  2 ;  Isa.  xxi,  2 ;  Dan.  viii,  20).* 
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(4.)  Jfafc,  only  in  Dan.  xi,  1.  In  the  following  account 
we  chiefly  make  use  of  the  articles  in  Kitto'a,  Smith's, 
and  Fairbairn's  dictionaries. 

I.  Geography, — The  general  situation  of  the  country 
is  abundantly  dear,  though  its  limits  may  not  be  capa- 
ble of  being  precisely  determined.  Media  lay  north- 
west of  Persia  Proper,  south  and  south-west  of  the  Cas- 
pian, east  of  Armenia  and  Assyria,  west  and  north-west 
of  the  great  salt  desert  of  Iran.  Its  greatest  length  was 
from  north  to  south,  and  in  this  direction  it  extended 
from  the  3*2d  to  the  40th  parallel,  a  distance  of  550  miles. 
In  width  it  reached  from  about  long.  45°  to  58°;  but  its 
average  breadth  was  not  more  than  from  250  to  800 
miles.  Its  area  may  be  reckoned  at  about  150,000  sauare 
miles,  or  three  fourths  of  that  of  modern  France.  The 
natural  boundary  of  Media  on  the  north  was  the  river 
Aims;  on  the  west  Zagros,  and  the  mountain-chain  which 
connects  Zagros  with  Ararat ;  on  the  south  Media  was 
probably  separated  from  Persia  by  the  desert  which  now 
forms  the  boundary  between  Farsistan  and  Irak  Ajemi ; 
on  the  east  its  natural  limit  was  the  desert  and  the  Cas- 
pian Gates,  West  of  the  gates  it  was  bounded,  not  (as 
is  commonly  said)  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  by  the  moun- 
tain range  south  of  that  sea,  which  is  the  natural  bound- 
ary between  the  high  and  the  low  country.  It  thus  com- 
prised the  modern  provinces  of  Irak  Ajemi,  Persian  Kur- 
distan, part  of  Luristan,  Azerbijan,  perhaps  Talish  and 
Ghilan,  but  not  Mazanderan  or  Asterabad. 

The  division  of  Media  commonly  recognised  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  that  into  Media  Magna  and 
Media  Atropatene  (Strabo,  xi,  13,  §  1 ;  comp.  Polyb.  v, 
44 ;  Pliny,  //.  A',  vi,  18 :  Ptolem.  vi,  2,  etc).  1.  Media 
Atropatene,  so  named  from  the  satrap  Atropates,  who 
became  independent  monarch  of  the  province  on. the 
destruction  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander  (ATrian, 
ErpftL  Alex.  Hi,  8;  vi,  29;  Diod.  Sic.  xviii,  8),  corre- 
sponded nearly  to  the  modern  Azerbijan,  being  the  tract 
situated  between  the  Caspian  and  the  mountains  which 
run  north  from  Zagros,  and  consisting  mainly  of  the 
rich  and  fertile  basin  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  with  the  val- 
leys of  the  Aras  and  the  Sefld  Rud.  This  is  chiefly  a 
high  tract,  varied  between  mountains  and  plains,  and 
lying  mostly  three  or  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
lereL  The  basin  of  Lake  Urumiyeh  (the  Spanta  of 
Strabo)  has  a  still  greater  elevation,  the  surface  of  the 
lake  itself,  into  which  all  the  rivers  run,  being  as  much 
as  4300  feet  above  the  ocean.  The  country  is  fairly  fer- 
tile, well-watered  in  most  places,  and  favorable  to  agri- 
culture; its  climate  is  temperate,  though  occasionally 
severe  in  winter ;  it  produces  rice,  corn  of  all  kinds,  wine, 
silk,  white  wax,  and  all  manner  of  delicious  fruits.  Ta- 
briz, its  modern  capital,  forms  the  summer  residence  of 
the  Persian  kings,  and  is  a  beautiful  place,  situated  in  a 
forest  of  orchards.  The  ancient  Atropatene  may  have 
included  also  the  countries  of  Ghilan  and  Talish,  together 
with  the  plain  of  Moghan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  combined 
Kur  and  Aras  rivers.  These  tracts  are  low  and  flat ; 
that  of  Moghan  is  sandy  and  sterile ;  Talish  is  more 
productive  t  while  Ghilan  (like  Mazanderan)  is  rich  and 
fertile  in  the  highest  degree.  The  climate  of  Ghilan, 
however,  is  unhealthy,  and  at  times  pestilential ;  the 
streams  perpetually  overflow  their  banks ;  and  the  wa- 
ters which  escape  stagnate  in  marshes,  whose  exhala- 
tions spread  disease  and  death  among  the  inhabitants. 
t  Media  Magna  lay  south  and  east  of  Atropatene.  Its 
northern  boundary  was  the  range  of  Elburz  from  the 
Caspian  Gates  to  the  Rndbar  pass,  through  which  the 
Sefid  Rud  reaches  the  low  country  of  Ghilan.  It  then 
adjoined  upon  Atropatene,  from  which  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  separated  by  a  line  running  about  south-west 
by  west  from  the  bridge  of  Menjil  to  Zagros.  Here  it 
touched  Assyria,  from  which  it  was  probably  divided  by 
the  last  line  of  hills  towards  the  west,  before  the  moun- 
tains sink  down  upon  the  plain.  On  the  south  it  was 
bounded  by  Susiana  and  Persia  Proper,  the  former  of 
which  it  met  in  the  modern  Luristan,  probably  about 
tot,  33°  30',  while  it  struck  the  latter  on  the  eastern  side 


of  the  Zangros  range,  in  lat  82°  or  82°  80'.  Towards 
the  east  it  was  closed  in  by  the  great  salt  desert,  which 
Herodotus  reckons  to  Sagartia,  and  later  writers  to  Par- 
thia  and  Carmania.  Media  Magna  thus  contained  a  great 
part  of  Kurdistan  and  Luristan,  with  all  Ardelan  and 
Irak  Ajemi.  The  character  of  this  tract  is  very  varied. 
Towards  the  west,  in  Ardelan,  Kurdistan,  and  Luristan, 
it  is  highly  mountainous,  but  at  the  same  time  well- 
watered  and  richly  wooded,  fertile  and  lovely ;  on  the 
north,  along  the  flank  of  Elburz,  it  is  less  charming,  but 
still  pleasant  and  tolerably  productive;  while  towards 
the  east  and  south-east  it  is  bare,  arid,  rocky,  and  sandy, 
supporting  with  difficulty  a  spare  and  wretched  popula- 
tion. The  present  productions  of  Zagros  are  cotton,  to- 
bacco, hemp,  Indian  corn,  rice,  wheat,  wine,  and  fruito  of 
evenr  variety;  every  valley  is  a  garden;  and  besides 
valleys,  extensive  plains  are  often  found,  furnishing  the 
most  excellent  pasturage.  Here  were  nurtured  the  val- 
uable breed  of  horses  called  Nisiean,  which  the  Persians 
cultivated  with  such  especial  care,  and  from  which  the 
horses  of  the  monarch  were  always  chosen.  The  past- 
ure grounds  of  Khawah  and  Alisbtar,  between  Behis- 
tun  and  Khorram-abad,  probably  represent  the **  Nisteau 
plain"  of  the  ancients,  which  seems  to  have  taken  its 
name  from  a  town  Nissa  (Nisaya),  mentioned  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions. 

Although  the  division  of  Media  into  these  two  prov- 
inces can  only  be  distinctly  proved  to  have  existed  from 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  yet  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  more  ancient,  dating  from  the  settle* 
ment  of  the  Medes  in  the  country,  which  did  not  take 
place  all  at  once,  but  was  first  in  the  more  northern  and 
afterwards  in  the  southern  country.  It  is  indicative  of 
the  division,  that  there  were  two  Ecbatanas — one,  the 
northern,  at  Takht-i-Suleiman ;  the  other,  the  southern, 
at  Hamadan,  on  the  flanks  of  Mount  Orontes  (Elwand) 
—respectively  the  capitals  of  the  two  districts.    See 

ECBATANA. 

Next  to  the  two  Ecbatanas,  the  chief  town  in  Media 
was  undoubtedly  Khagcs — the  Raga  of  the  inscriptions. 
Hither  the  rebel  Phraortes  fled  on  his  defeat  by  Darius 
Hystaspis,  and  hither,  too,  came  Darius  Codomannus 
after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  on  his  way  to  the  eastern 
provinces  (Arrian,  Exped.  A  lex.  iii,  20).  The  only  oth- 
er place  of  much  note  was  Bagistana,  the  modern  Be- 
histun,  which  guarded  the  chief  pass  connecting  Media 
with  the  Mesopotamian  plain. 

No  doubt  both  parts  of  Media  were  further  subdivided 
into  provinces,  but  no  trustworthy  account  of  these  mi- 
nor divisions  has  come  down  to  us.  The  tract  about 
Rhages  was  certainly  called  Rhagiana,  and  the  moun- 
tain tract  adjoining  Persia  seems  to  have  been  known 
as  Panetacene,  or  the  country  of  the  Panetacse.  Ptol- 
emy gives  as  Median  districts  Elymais,  Choromithrene, 
Stgrina,  Daritis,  and  Syromedia ;  but  these  names  are 
little  known  to  other  writers,  and  suspicions  attach  to 
some  of  them.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  we  do 
not  possess  materials  for  a  minute  account  of  the  ancient 
geography  of  the  country,  which  is  very  imperfectly  de- 
scribed bv  Strabo,  and  almost  omitted  bv  Plinv. 

In  Great  Media  lay  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  the 
Ecbatana  of  that  district  (Pliny,  Nut.  Nat,  vi,  17),  as  well 
as  the  province  of  Rhagiana  and  the  city  Khagae,  with 
the  above  Nissan  plain,  celebrated  in  the  time  of  the  *' 
Persian  empire  for  its  horses  and  horse-races  (Herod,  iii, 
106;  Arrian,  vii,  18 ;  Heeren, /t/wn,  i,  1.305).  This  plain 
was  near  the  city  Nisaea,  around  which  were  fine  pasture 
lands  producing  excellent  clover  (Nerba  Medico).  The 
horses  were  entirely  white,  and  of  extraordinary  height 
and  beauty,  as  well  as  speed.  They  constituted  a  part 
of  the  luxury  of  the  great,  and  a  tribute  in  kind  was 
paid  from  them  to  the  monarch,  who,  like  all  Eastern 
sovereigns,  used  to  delight  in  equestrian  display.  Some 
idea  of  the  opulence  of  the  country  may  be  had  when  it 
is  known  that,  independently  of  imposts  rendered  in 
money,  Media  paid  a  yearly  tribute  of  not  less  than  3000 
horses,  4000  mules,  and  nearly  100,000  sheep.  The  breeds, 
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once  celebrated  through  the  world,  appear  to  exist  no 
more ;  but  Ker  Porter  saw  the  shah  ride  on  festival  oc- 
casions a  splendid  horse  of  pure  white.  Cattle  abound- 
ed, as  did  the  richest  fruits,  as  pines,  citrons,  oranges,  all 
of  peculiar  excellence,  growing  as  in  their  native  land. 
Here  also  was  found  the  silphium  (probably  assafoctida), 
which  formed  a  considerable  article  in  the  commerce  of 
the  ancient*,  and  was  accounted  worth  its  weight  in 
gold. 

II.  History. — 1.  Its  Early  Stages* — In  Gen.  x,  2  we  are 
told  that  Madai  was  the  third  son  of  Japhet  (comp.  1 
Chron.  i,  5).  The  names  in  that  invaluable  ethnologi- 
cal summary  were  not  merely  those  of  individuals  but 
of  the  nations  which  descended  from  them ;  for  the  his- 
torian says, "  By  these  were  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles 
divided  in  their  lands,  every  one  after  his  tongue,  after 
their  families,  in  their  nations*'  (ver.  5).  For  a  period 
of  fifteen  centuries  the  Medes  are  not  again  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  Then  Isaiah,  in  pronouncing  the  pro- 
phetic doom  of  Babylon,  says, "  I  will  stir  up  the  Medes 
against  them"  (xiii,  17).  This  prophecy  was  uttered 
about  B.C.  720.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  connecting 
Madai,  the  son  of  Japhet,  and  the  nation  he  founded, 
with  the  Medes  {Madai)  of  whom  Isaiah  speaks;  but 
the  names  are  identical  in  Hebrew ;  and  the  genealogi- 
cal tables  of  Genesis  appear  to  have  been  intended  to 
show  the  origin  of  those  nations  which  afterwards  bore 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  God's  people. 

Bcrosus,  the  Babylonian  priest  and  historian,  states 
that  at  a  very  remote  period  (B.C.  cir.  2000)  the  Medes 
ruled  in  Babylon  (Eusebius,  Chron,  i,  4).  Though  we 
may  not*  be  able  to  rely  upon  either  his  dates  or  his 
facts,  yet  we  may  infer  from  his  words  and  references 
that  the  Medes  were  one  of  the  gre&t  primeval  races 
which  established  themselves  in  Central  Asia.  Herod- 
otus gives  a  very  graphic  and  circumstantial  account  of 
the  early  history  of  the  Medea,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  empire :  "  The  Medes  were  called  anciently  by 
all  people  A  rians;  but  when  Medda,  the  Colchian,  came 
to  them  from  Athens,  they  changed  their  name.  Such 
is  the  account  which  they  themselves  give"  (vii,  62). 
This  is  opposed  to  what  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
sacred  writers ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  during 
the  time  of  ascendency  of  Greek  arms,  literature,  and 
art,  Eastern  nations  were  all  anxious  to  claim  some  sort 
of  connection  with  Greece,  and  this  may  account  for 
Herodotus's  story  (comp.  Kawlinson's  Herod,  iv,  61, 1st 
ed.). 

The  Medes  appear,  however,  to  have  been  a  branch 
of  the  Arian  family,  who  probably  had  their  primitive 
seat  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  thence  sent  their 
colonics  eastward  into  India,  and  westward  to  Media, 
Persia,  Greece,  etc.  (M  llller,  Science  of  Language).  There 
are  independent  grounds  for  thinking  that  an  Arian  ele- 
ment existed  in  the  population  of  the  Mcsopotamian 
valley,  side  by  side  with  the  Cushite  and  Shemitic  ele- 
ments, at  a  very  early  date.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all 
impossible  that  the  Medes  may  have  been  the  predomi- 
nant race  there  for  a  time,  as  Bcrosus  states,  and  may 
afterwards  have  been  overpowered  and  driven  to  the 
mountains,  whence  they  may  have  spread  themselves 
eastward,  northward,  and  westward,  so  as  to  occupy  a 
vast  number  of  localities  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to 
those  of  the  middle  Danube.  The  term  Arians,  which 
was  by  the  universal  consent  of  their  neighbors  applied 
to  the  Medes  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (Herod,  vii,  62), 
connects  them  with  the  early  Vedic  settlers  in  Western 
Hindustan;  the  J/a/t-eni  of  Mount  Zagros,  the  Sauro- 
Mata  of  the  steppe-country  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  Euxine,  and  the  Mates  or  McroUb  of  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  mark  their  progress  towards  the  north;  while 
the  Madi  or  Medi  of  Thrace  seem  to  indicate  their 
spread  westward  into  Europe,  which  was  directly  at- 
tested by  the  native  traditions  of  the  Sigymue  (Herod. 
v,  9).  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  there  was  a 
Scythic  tribe  of  Madai  who  conquered  and  held  Baby- 
lonia long  previous  to  the  irruption  of  the  Arian  family, 


and  that  it  is  to  them  Berosns  alludes.  There  are  no 
good  grounds  for  this  belief;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  as 
tending  to  disprove  the  theory  that  the  name  "Mede" 
does  not  appear  upon  the  Assyrian  monuments  before 
the  year  B.C.  880  (Kawlinson's  Commentary  on  Assyrian 
Inscriptions).  To  that  date  is  assigned  the  inscription 
on  the  famous  black  obelisk,  discovered  by  Layard  at 
Nimrud,  which  contains  a  record  of  the  victories  of  Te- 
men-bar,  the  Assyrian  monarch.  In  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  his  reign  he  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Medes 
(Vaux,  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,  p.  263,  where  a  transla- 
tion of  the  inscription  is  given).  At  that  time  the 
Medes  were  independent,  occupying  an  extensive  coun- 
try with  many  cities,  and  divided,  like  the  Persians, 
into  a  number  of  tribes  having  each  a  chief.  This  re- 
markable monument  thus  fixes  the  date  of  the  first  con- 
quest of  the  Medes  by  the  Assyrians;  but  it  does  not 
determine  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  the  former  in 
Media.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  thinks  that  the  way  in  which 
the  nations  are  grouped  in  that  inscription  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Medes  when  attacked  were  in  the  act 
of  migrating  (Commentary).  This,  however,  is  very 
uncertain. 

The  invasion  of  Temen-bar  was  probably  more  like 
an  Arab  raid  than  a  military  conquest.  His  successors 
on  the  Assyrian  throne  were  almost  incessantly  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  the  Medes  (Kawlinson's  Herodot.  i, 
404) ;  and  Sargon  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who 
attempted  to  occupy  the  country  with  regular  garrisons. 
He  built  cities  in  Media,  and  reduced  the  people  to  trib- 
ute (Rawlinson's  Herod.  L  c. ;  and  Comment.).  Sargon 
was  that  king  of  Assyria  "  who  took  Samaria,  and  car- 
ried Israel  captive,"  and  placed  some  of  them  "  in  the 
cities  of  the  Medes"  (2  Kings  xvii,  6;  comp.  xviii,  17; 
Isa.  xx,  1).  The  truth  of  Scripture  history  is  here 
strongly  confirmed  by  monuments  recently  disentombed 
from  the  ruins  of  Sargon's  palace  at  Khorsabad.  On  its 
walls  are  inscribed  the  records  of  his  conquests,  in  which 
both  Media  and  Judaea  are  mentioned — the  former  as 
on  the  eastern,  and  the  latter  on  the  western  limits  of 
his  vast  empire  (Kawlinson's  Comment,  p.  61 ;  Kawlin- 
son's Herodot.  i,  405).    See  Sargon. 

Media  was  not  yet  a  kingdom.    It  was  occupied  by  a 
number  of  petty  chiefs,  each  ruling  his  own  tribe.   From 
these  chiefs  the  Assyrian  monarchs  exacted  tribute. 
The  tribes  increased  in  numbers,  influence,  and  power. 
They  held  a  country  naturally  strong.     The  Assyrian 
yoke  was  galling  to  their  free  spirit*,  and  probably  this 
first  induced  them  to  unite  their  forces,  elect  a  common 
leader,  and  assert  their  independence.     The  exact  date 
of  this  revolution  cannot  now  be  fixed,  but  the  fact  of  it 
is  certain.     Herodotus's  account  of  it  is  as  follows: 
44  The  Assyrians  had  held  the  empire  of  Upper  Asia  for  a 
space  of  520  years,  when  the  Medea  set  the  example  of 
revolt.    They  took  arms  for  the  recovery  of  their  free- 
dom, and  fought  a  battle  with  the  Assyrians,  in  which 
they  behaved  with  such  gallantry  as  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  servitude"  (i,  95).     He  then  tells  how  the  em- 
pire was  formed  by  a  certain  Deioces,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  wisdom  and  justice,  was  elected  monarch 
by  the  six  tribes  composing  the  nation  (i,  96-101). 
Deioces  built  the  great  city  of  Ecbajana ;  and,  after  a 
prosperous  reign  of  fifty-three  years,  left  the  throne  to 
his  son  Phraortes.     Phraortes  conquered  Persia,  vastly 
enlarged  the  Median  empire,  and  reigned  twenty-two 
years.     He  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Cyaxares.     Dur- 
ing his  reign,  while  engaged  in  a  war  against  Nineveh, 
Media  was  overrun  by  a  horde  of  Scythians,  who  held  a 
great  part  of  Western  Asia  for  twenty-eight  years.    The 
Scythian  leaders  were  at  length  treacherously  murdered 
by  Cyaxares,  and  the  Median  monarchy  re-established. 
He  ruled  forty  years,  and  then  left  the  kingdom  to  his 
son  Astyagcs,  whose  daughter  Mandane  was  married  to  a 
Persian  noble,  and  became  the  mother  of  the  great  Cyrus. 
According  to  this  narrative,  the  Median  monarchy  was 
established  about  B.C.708  (Kawlinson's  Herodot.  i,  407). 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  early 
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portion  of  tbe  narrative  is  apocryphal,  and  that  Cyaxa- 
rea was  the  real  founder  of  the  Median  empire.  He  is 
so  represented  by  most  ancient  historians  (Diodorua  Sic. 
ii,  32;  iEschylus,  Perste,  761;  see  Grote's  History  of 
Greece,  vol.  iii).  The  Assyrian  monumental  annals  are 
almost  complete  down  to  the  reign  of  the  son  of  Esar- 
hadilon  (B.C  640),  and  they  contain  no  mention  of  any 
Median  irruptions;  on  the  contrary,  they  represent  the 
Median  chief*  as  giving  tribute  to  Esarhaddon  (Rawlin- 
aon  s  Hervdot.  i,  405,  408). 

Ctesias,  as  quoted  by  Diodorua  Siculus  (ii,  32),  as- 
signs to  the  Median  monarchy  a  still  older  date  than 
Herodotus.  He  gives  a  list  of  eight  kings  who  ruled 
before  Astyages,  for  an  aggregate  period  of  282  years, 
which  would  fix  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy 
about  B.C.  875.  The  names  of  the  kings  are  different 
from  those  of  Herodotus;  and  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  narratives  (see,  however,  Hales's  A  nalysis 
of  Chronology,  iii,  84 ;  Heeren,  Manual  of  A  ncieni  Hist,). 
Kawlinson  has  clearly  shown  that  Ctesias'a  narrative  is 
fabulous  (Herodot.  i,  406). 

2.  The  Median  Empire.— (}.)  Its  Establishment.— From 
the  foregoing  notices  we  may  conclude  that  the  Medes 
migrated  from  beyond  the  Indus  to  the  country  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  not  later  than  the 
9th  century  B.C ;  that  they  settled  there  as  a  number 
of  distinct  tribes  (probably  six,  as  Herodotus  states,  I  c), 
and  so  remained  during  a  period  of  three  or  four  centu- 
ries; that  some  Scythian  tribes  either  occupied  the 
country  with  them  or  invaded  it  at  a  later  date;  and 
that  (about  B.C.  633)  Cyaxarea  rose  suddenly  to  power, 
united  the  Medes  under  his  sway,  drove  out  the  Scyth- 
ians, and  established  the  monarchy.  Before  this  time 
the  Medes  are  only  once  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and 
then,  as  has  been  seen,  their  country  was  subject  to  As- 
syria (2  Kings  xvii,  6). 

A  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  his  empire 
Cyaxares  made  a  league  with  the  Babylonian  monarch, 
and  invaded  Assyria.  Nineveh  was  captured  and  de- 
stroyed, B.C.  625.  The  incidents  of  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture, as  related  by  Diodorua  Siculus  (ii,  27,  28),  contain 
a  remarkable  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  uttered  by 
Nahum  (i,  8;  ii,  5,  6;  iii,  18, 14)  nearly  a  century  pre- 
viously; and  recent  excavations  by  Layard  illustrate 
both  (Xuieveh  and  Babylon,  p.  71, 103,  etc.).  See  Nin- 
eveh. The  Assyrian  monarchy  was  then  overthrown 
(Bawlinson,  A  ncieni  Monarchies,  ii,  521). 

Abydenus  (probably  following  Berosus)  informs  us 
that  in  his  Assyrian  war  Cvaxares  was  assisted  bv  the 
Babylonians  under  Nabopolassar,  between  whom  and 
Cyaxares  an  intimate  alliance  was  formed,  cemented  by 
a  union  of  their  children ;  and  that  a  result  of  their  suc- 
was  tbe  establishment  of  Nabopolassar  as  indepen- 
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dent  king  on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  an  event  which  we 
know  to  belong  to  the  above-mentioned  year.  It  was 
undoubtedly  after  this  that  Cyaxares  endeavored  to 
conquer  Lydia.  His  conquest  of  Assyria  had  made  him 
master  of  the  whole  country  lying  between  Mount  Za- 
gros  and  the  river  Halys,  to  which  he  now  hoped  to  add 
the  tract  between  the  Halys  and  the  iEgaean  Sea.  It  is 
surprising  that  he  failed,  more  especially  as  he  seems  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  the  forces  of  the  Babyloni- 
ans, who  were  perhaps  commanded  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
on  the  occasion.  See  Nebuchadnezzar.  After  a  war 
which  lasted  six  years  he  desisted  from  his  attempt,  and 
concluded  the  treaty  with  the  Lydian  monarch  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken.  The  three  great  Oriental 
monarchies — Media,  Lydia,  and  Babylon — were  now 
united  by  mutual  engagements  and  intermarriages,  and 
continued  at  peace  with  one  another  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  reign  of  Cyaxares,  and  during  that  of  Asty- 
ages, his  son  and  successor. 

(2.)  Extent  of  the  Empire. — The  conquest  of  Assyria 
produced  a  great  change  in  the  Median  empire,  and  on 
the  whole  of  Western  Asia.  Babylon  then  regained  its 
independence,  and  formed  a  close  alliance  with  Media. 
The  Israelites,  who  had  been  led  captive  by  the  Assyr- 
ians, were  placed  under  new  rulers.  Cyaxares  led  his 
victorious  armies  into  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  (Herod,  i, 
103).  When  Pharaoh-necho  marched  to  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  against  Babylon,  the  Babylonians  were 
aided  by  the  Medes  (Joseph.  A  nt.  x,  5, 1).  It  was  in  at- 
tempting to  oppose  this  expedition  of  the  Egyptian 
monarch  that  king  Josiah  was  slain  at  Megiddo  (Jer. 
xlvi,  2;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  20;  2  Kings  xxiii,  29).  We 
also  learn  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  aided  by  the  Medes 
in  the  conquest  of  the  Jews  and  capture  of  Jerusalem 
(Eusebius, Pr.  Evany.;  comp.  2  Kings  xxiv,  1 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi,  5).  Media  was  now  the  most  powerful  monarchy 
in  Western  Asia. 

The  limits  of  the  Median  empire  cannot  be  definitely 
fixed,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its 
size  and  position.  From  north  to  south  its  extent  was 
in  no  place  great,  since  it  was  certainly  confined  between 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Black  and  Caspian  seaa  on  the  other.  From  east  to 
west  it  had,  however,  a  wide  expansion,  since  it  reached 
from  the  Halys  at  least  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Gate*,  and 
possibly  farther.  It  comprised  Persia,  Media  Magna, 
Northern  Media,  Maticne  or  Media  Mattiana,  Assyria, 
Armenia,  Cappadocia,  the  tract  between  Armenia  and 
the  Caucasus,  the  low  tract  along  the  south-west  and 
south  of  the  Caspian,  and  possibly  some  portion  of  Hyr- 
cania,  Parthia,  and  Sagartia.  It  was  separated  from 
Babylonia  cither  by  the  Tigris,  or  more  probably  by  a 
line  running  about  half-way  between  that  river  and  the 
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Euphrates,  and  thus  did  not  include  Syria,  Phoenicia,  or 
Judsea,  which  fell  to  Babylon  on  the  destruction  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  Its  greatest  length  may  be  reckoned 
at  1500  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  its  av- 
erage breadth  at  400  or  450  miles.  Its  area  would  thus 
be  about  600,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  modern  Persia. 

(8.)  its  Character. — With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
government  established  by  tie  Medes  over  the  con- 
qdered  nations,  we  possess  but  little  trustworthy  evi- 
dence. Herodotus  in  one  place  compares,  somewhat 
vaguely,  the  Median  with  the  Persian  system  (i,  134), 
and  Ctcsias  appears  to  have  asserted,  the  positive  intro- 
a  ductiou  of  the  satrapial  organization  into  the  empire  at 
"  its  first  foundation  by  his  Arbaces  (Diod.  Sic.  ii,  28) ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  the 
Assyrian  organization  was  continued  by  the  Medes,  the 
subject  nations  retaining  their  native  monarch*,  and 
merely  acknowledging  subjection  by  the  payment  of  an 
annual  tribute.  This  seems  certainly  to  have  been  the 
case  in  Persia,  where  Cyrus  and  his  father  Cambyses 
were  monarchs,  holding  their  crown  of  the  Median  king 
before  the  revolt  of  the  former ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  remainder  of  the  empire  was  organ- 
ized in  a  different  manner.  The  satrapial  organiza- 
tion was  apparently  a  Persian  invention,  begun  by  Cy- 
rus, continued  by  Cambyses,  his  son,  but  first  adopted  as 
the  regular  governmental  system  by  Darius  Hystaspis. 

(4.)  Its  Duration. — Of  all  the  ancient  Oriental  mon- 
archies the  Median  was  the  shortest  in  duration.  It 
commenced,  as  we  have  seen,  after  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century  B.C.,  and  it  terminated  B.C.  558.  The  period 
of  three  quarters  of  a  century,  which  Herodotus  assigns 
to  the  reigns  of  Cyaxares  and  Astyages,  may  be  taken 
as  fairly  indicating  its  probable  length,  though  we  can- 
not feel  sure  that  the  years  are  correctly  apportioned 
between  the  monarchs.  lis  rise  was  rapid,  and  appears 
to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  genius  of  one  man — 
Cyaxares.  The  power  of  Media  was  short-lived.  With 
Cyaxares  it  rose,  and  with  him  it  passed  away.  At  bis 
death  he  left  his  throne  to  Astyages,  of  whom  little  is 
known  except  the  stories  told  by  Herodotus  (i,  110-129) 
and  Nicola  us  of  Damascus  {Frag.  Hist.  Gr.  iii,  404-6), 
who  probably  borrowed  from  Ctesias ;  and  on  these  little 
reliance  can  be  placed.  They  are  founded  on  fact,  and 
we  may  infer  from  them  that  during  the  reign  of  As- 
tyages a  war  broke  out  between  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
in  which  the  latter  were  victorious,  and  Cyrus,  the  Per- 
sian king,  who  was  himself  closely  related  to  Astyages, 
united  the  two  nations  under  one  sceptre  (B.C.  658). 
The  life  of  Astyages  was  spared,  and  even  the  title  of 
king  continued  with  htm. 

This  is  as  far  as  the  authorities  we  have  followed 
carry  us.  But  Xenophon,  in  his  Cyropadia,  gives  us  a 
very  different  account  of  the  relationship  of  Cyrus  to 
the  Median  king,  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Babylon 
by  their  allied  arms.     See  Darius  the  Mrdk. 

(6.)  Coalescence  with  the  Persian  Empire* — It  is  uni- 
versally allowed  that  the  Median  king  who  succeeded 
Cyaxares  was  his  son  Astyages;  but  of  the  character 
of  this  king  and  the  events  and  duration  of  his  reign 
there  exists  an  absolute  contradiction.  In  so  far  as 
Scripture  is  concerned,  the  accounts  are  chiefly  of  im- 
portance from  their  relation  to  Cyrus  and  Darius,  the 
only  personages  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  connected 
with  this  period  of  Median  history.  But  having  al- 
ready been  considered  tinder  the  two  names  in  question, 
it  becomes  unnecessary  to  relate  the  circumstances 
afresh  here.  From  chronological  considerations  we  have 
leaned  to  the  authority  of  Xenophon  in  those  previous 
articles,  but  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  certainty.  We 
simply  state  that  whichever  account  be  preferred  of  the 
birth  and  relations  of  Cyrus,  the  notices  in  Daniel  oblige 
us  to  hold  that  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Babylon 
there  was  a  superior  in  rank,  though  not  in  power,  to 
Cyrus;  and  this  can  only  have  been  either  Astyages  or 
Cyaxares  IL    If  it  were  the  latter,  the  description 


given  us  by  Xenophon  of  his  vain,  capricious,  and  fickle 
disposition  perfectly  accords  with  the  idea  suggested  re- 
specting him  by  the  narrative  in  Dan.  vi. 

Whether  we  suppose  Cyrus  himself  to  have  been  king 
of  Persia  at  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  or 
Cambyses  his  father  to  have  still  reigned  .there,  the  Da- 
rius of  Daniel  would  properly  be  head  only  of  the  Median 
kingdom ;  and  it  was  not  until  Cyrus  came  to  the  throne 
that  the  great  empire  was  united  under  one  head.  Cy- 
rus was  consequently  the  first  king  of  the  Medo-Persian 
dominions,  without  any  discredit  to  Daniel's  statement 
that  Darius,  the  head  of  the  older  kingdom  of  Media, 
and  the  uncle  and  father-in-law,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon, of  Cyrus,  received  during  his  brief  reign  the  rank 
that  gratified  his  excessive  vanity.  In  regard  to  the 
position  and  character  of  Cyrus,  this  is  not  the  place  for 
any  detailed  account.  He  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
vast  empire  which  ruled  Asia  and  threatened  Europe 
until  the  time  of  Alexander.  He  is  the  hero  whom  the 
poets  and  historians  of  Persia  delighted  to  celebrate,  and 
whose  real  character  doubtless  was  of  the  grand  and 
heroic  cast  The  praises  of  Xenophon  had  been  antici- 
pated in  that  sublime  address  in  which  Jehovah,  nearly 
200  years  before,  calls  upon  Cyrus  his  shepherd  to  ad- 
vance on  his  career  of  conquest  (Isa.  xlv,  1-6).  The 
statement  of  Xenophon  that  the  Medes  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted to  Cyrus  (Cyrop.  i,  1)  seems  much  more  agreea- 
ble to  the  scriptural  accounts  of  things  after  the  con- 
quest of  Babylon,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  foreign 
nations  regarded  the  newly-risen  empire,  than  is  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus,  who  relates  that  Media  was  con- 
quered by  Cyrus,  and  held  in  subjection  by  force  (He- 
rodotus, i,  125, 180).  The  accession  of  Darius  the  Mede 
(Dan.  v,  81)  seems  inconsistent  with  this  latter  view; 
Throughout  his  reign  we  always  find  the  Medes  men- 
tioned first  in  rank,  which  they  would  scarcely  be  if  they 
were  a  conquered  people  (Dan.  v,  28;  vi,  8, 12, 15).  At 
a  subsequent  period,  when  the  Persian  line  of  kings  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  while  we  find  the  Medes  ever 
ranked  side  by  side  with  the  Persians,  we  find,  as  was 
natural,  that  the  language  of  the  court  placed  Persia, 
the  country  of  the  reigning  king,  first  in  rank  (Esth.  i, 
8, 18, 19,  etc.).  We  have,  however,  in  the  conclusion  of 
this  book  an  indication  that  while  the  language  of  the 
court  gave  the  preference  to  Persia,  the  state  chronicles 
still  ran  under  their  ancient  title,  "the  chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Media  and  Persia" — pointing  plainly  to  the 
original  superiority  of  rank  of  Media  over  Persia,  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  conquered  race  (Esth.  x, 
2).  With  this  view  of  Scripture  t]ie  notions  enter- 
tained by  foreign  nations  of  the  new  empire  agree.  So 
far  from  looking  on  the  Medes  as  a  conquered  depend- 
ency of  Persia,  both  the  Greeks  of  Europe  and  the  bar- 
barians of  Asia  look  on  the  Median  as  the  preponderant 
element,  quite  obscuring  the  more  recent  power  of  Per- 
sia. The  queen  of  the  Massageta?  addresses  Cyrus  as 
the  "  sovereign  of  the  Medes,"  ignoring  the  Persian  na- 
tion (Herodotus,  i,  206).  Thucydides,  who  ranks  in  the 
foremost  place  of  Grecian  history,  invariably  styles  the 
barbarous  power  that  had  nearly  conquered  Greece  Me- 
dian, and  never  calls  it  Persian  (bk.i).  All  this  points 
to  the  original  superiority  of  the  Median  kingdom — a 
superiority  which  still  belonged  to  it  in  foreign  eyes, 
but  which  could  not  well  have  attached  to  it  if  Media 
had  been  violently  subdued  to  the  rule  of  Persia.  Script- 
ure, which  in  its  early  silence  as  to  the  very  existence 
of  Persia  was  true  to  the  political  obscurity  of  this  lat- 
ter power,  is  also  the  first  to  recognise  the  superiority 
to  which  it  rose  under  Cvrus.     Before  the  allied  armies 
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had  marched  through  the  empty  bed  of  the  Euphrates 
into  the  heart  of  Babylon,  prophecy  described  the  rising 
empire  as  a  ram  with  two  horns,  one  of  which  was 
higher  than  the  other,  and  the  higher  came  up  last 
(Dan.  viii,  3).  Scripture  history,  penetrating  the  veil 
of  tradition,  and  looking  through  the  thin  disguise 
which  the  assumption  of  Median  dress  and  manners  by 
the  Persians  had  cast  over  reality,  was  the  first  to  ree- 
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ogniae  tbat  Persia,  not  Media,  hid  become  the  ruler  or 
in,  It  is  Persia  that  is  spoken  of  throughout  tbe 
book  of  Ezra,  the  Jewish  scribe  being  better  acquainted 
with  the  facta  of  history  than  Thueyriides  was.  Nor  are 
the  aubaequenlrevoltaoftbe  Medea  against  Penian  rule 
any  argument  that  at  the  first  rise  of  the  empire  they 
wen  not  one  of  twu  great  nations  united  together  on 
friendly  and  equal  terms.  So  long  as  Cyrus  and  Csm- 
byses  his  son,  descended  from  the  Median  as  from  tbe 
Persian  dynasty,  sat  on  the  throne,  Media  made  no  at- 
tempt at  revolt.  Nor  did  they  do  so  under  the  foreign 
tbe  pseudo  Smerdis,who  was  sapposed  to  be  the  son  of 
Cyrus.  It  was  not  until  the  discovery  of  tbe  imposture 
practiced  by  Smerdis,  and  tbe  elevation  of  a  purely  Per- 
sian family  in  the  person  of  Darius  Hystaspis  to  the 
throne,  that  Media  sought  for  a  separate  existence.  Her 
ancient  line  of  kings  no  longer  ruled  over  tbe  mountains 
of  Media,  and  hence  probably  she  sought  to  return  to 
that  independence  which  had  been  ber  pride  during  the 
centuries  when  Assyria  vainly  sought  to  rule  over  Me- 

According  to  some  writers  (as  Herodotus  and  Xeno- 
phon) there  was  a  close  relationship  between  Cyrus  and 
the  last  Median  monarch,  who  was  therefore  naturally 
treated  with  more  than  common  tenderness.  Tbe  Tact 
uf  the  relationship  is, however,  denied  by  Ctesias;  and 
whether  it  existed  or  no,  at  any  rate  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  the  Hades  under  Persia  was  not  really  owing  to 
this  accident.  Tbe  two  nations  were  closely  akin ;  they 
bad  the  same  Arian  or  Iranic  origin,  tbe  same  early  tra- 
ditions, the  same  language  (Strabo,  xv,  2, 8),  nearly  the 
same  religion,  and  ultimately  the  same  manners  and 
customs,  dress,  and  general  mode  of  lire.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising therefore  that  they  were  drawn  together,  and 
that,  though  never  actually  coalescing,  they  still  formed 
to  some  extent  a  single  privileged  people.  Medea  were 
advanced  to  stations  of  high  honor  and  importance  un- 
der Cyrus  and  his  successors,  an  advantage  shared  by  no 
other  conquered  people.  The  Median  capital  was  at  first 
the  chief  royal  residence,  and  always  remained  one  of  the 
places  at  which  the  court  spent  a  portion  or  the  year; 
while  among  the  provinces  Media  claimed  and  enjoyed 
a  precedency,  which  appears  equally  in  the  Greek  writ- 


the  Ariaanti,  the  Bndii,  and  tbe  Magi.     It  is  doubtful, 
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it  altogether  con- 
tent with  its  secondary  position.  On  tbe  first  conven- 
ient opportnnity  Media  rebelled,  elevating  to  the  throne 
a  certain  Pbraortes  (Frateartuk),  who  called  himself 
Xslhrltea,  and  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  from  Cyaxa- 
res.  Darius  Hystaspis,  in  whose  reign  this  rebellion 
took  place,  had  great  difficulty  in  suppressing  it.  After 
vainly  endeavoring  to  put  it  down  by  bis  generals,  he 
was  compelled  to  take  the  field  himself.  He  defeated 
Phraortes  in  a  pitched  battle,  pursued  and  captured  him 
near  Khagea,  mutilated  him,  kept  him  for  a  time 
"chained  at  his  door,"  and  finally  crucified  him  at  Ec- 
batana,  executing  at  the  same  time  his  chief  followers 
(see  the  Brhatnn  /mrripiirm,  in  Rawlinson's  Htrodottii, 
ii,  601,602).  The  Medes  thereupon  submitted,  and  qui- 
etly bore  the  yoke  for  another  century,  when  they  made 
a  second  attempt  to  free  themselves,  which  was  sup- 
pressed by  Darius  Nothus  (Xenophon,  llttt.  i,  2,  ID). 
Thenceforth  they  patiently  acquiesced  in  their  subordi- 
nate position,  and  followed  through  its  various  shifts 
and  cbsnges  the  fortune  of  Persia. 

Media,  with  the  rest  of  the  Persian  empire,  fell  under 
the  sway  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Al  bis  death  the 
northern  province  was  erected  by  the  satrap  Atropatea 
into  an  independent  state,  and  called  Atropatcne.  The 
southern  province,  Media  Magna,  was  attached  with 
Babylon  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleodds.  The  whole 
country  eventually  passed  over  to  the  Parthian  mon- 
archy (Strabo,  xvi,  745).  It  is  now  included  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  shah  uf  Persia. 

III.  Anliquititi.— 1.  Internal  M™™.— According  to 
Herodotus  the  Median  nation  was  divided  into  six  tribes 
0"*vtj),  csllcd  tbe  Bust,  tbe  Paretsceni,  the  Struct  ultra, 


ing  tribe,  corresponding  to  the  Pssargadst 
in  Persia;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  thev  have  only  the 
founk  place  in  the  list  of  Herodotus.  The  Budii  are 
"fairly  identified  with  the  eastern  J'hut  the  Ptttiyu  of 
the  Persian  inscriptions  —  whom  Scripture  joins  with 
Penis  in  two  places  (Kzek.  xxvii,  10;  xxxviii.o).  Of 
the  Busk  and  the  Structures  nothing  is  known  beyond 
the  statement  of  Herodotus.  We  may  perhaps  assume, 
from  the  order  of  Herodotus'!  list,  that  the  Buss?.  Pare- 
tsceni, Struchatee,  and  Xriianli  were  true  Medea,  of 
genuine  Arian  descent,  while  the  Budii  and  Magi  were 
foreigners  admitted  into  the  nation. 

2.  Ckaradtr,  Mawnert,  end  Customs.  —  The  ancient 
Medes  were  a  warlike  people,  particularly  ce lebrsted,  ss 
Herodotus  (vii,  Gl)  snd  Strabo  (xi,  525)  inform  us,  for 
their  skill  in  archery.  Xenophon  says  their  bows  were 
three  ells  long.  This  illustrates  the  Isngiiagc  of  Isaiah 
ring  the  attack  of  the  Medes  on  Babylon:  "Their 
Joicsalso  shall  dash  (he  young  men  to  pieiW  (xiii,  1H). 
Their  cavalry  was  also  excellent,  their  horses  bring  fleet 
and  strong,  and  their  men  skilful  riders.  It  is  doubtless 
in  reference  to  this  fact  that  Jeremiah,  risking  or  the 
overthrow  of  Babylon,  ssys, "  They  (the  enemies)  shall 
hold  tbe  bow  and  the  lance  .  .  .  and Mej  thaU  ride  upon 
A<jr«r"(],42).  Strabo  states  that  the  province  of  Atro- 
patene alone  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  srmy 
nf  10,000  horse  <xi,  623).  Xenophon  affirms  that  the 
Medes  did  not  light  for  plunder.  Military  glory  was 
their  great  ambition,  and  they  would  never  permit  gold 
or  silver  to  turn  them  aside  from  their  object-  How 
striking  do  the  words  of  Isaiah  thus  appear!  "  Behold 
I  will  stir  up  the  Medes  sgsinst  them,  which  shsll  not 
regard  silver,  and  as  for  gold,  they  shall  not  delight  in 
it"  (xiii,  18).  The  wealth  of  Babylon  could  not  save  it, 
for  the  Medes  could  not  be  bought  off  (Koeenro tiller. 
Bib.  Grf*/.  i,  170).  The  conquests  of  tbe  Medes,  and 
their  intercourse  with  other  nations,  produced  a  marked 
change  upon  their  character.  They  became  fond  of 
dress  snd  display;  those  settled  in  cities  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  lost  their  hardy  habits  and  bravery.  The 
splendor  of  the  Median  robes 
became  proverbial,  and  Hit  ir 
princes  and  nobles  ruled  the 
fashion  in  the  East.  They 
were  imitated  bv  the  Persian 
court  (Herodot.'vi,ll2;  Xcn- ' 
oph.  Cyntp.  1,8,2;  Slrsho,  XI, 
p.  525).  It  was  this  dress,  that 
is,  of  the  highest  class,  which 
seems  to  have  gained  a  sort 
of  classical  authority,  ai  ' 
hare  been  at  a  later  period 
worn  at  the  Persian  court, 
probably  in  part  from  its  an- 

sian  monsrehs  used  to  present 
to  those  whom  they  wished  to 

milted  to  wear  it.  It  consist- 
ed of  a  long  white  loose  robe 
or  gown,  flowing  down  to  the 
Tect,  and  enclosing  the  entire 
body,  specimens  of  which,  as 
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that  the  ancient  Medians  had  made  no  mean  progress 
in  the  arts ;  indeed,  the  colors  of  the  Persian  textures 
are  known  to  have  been  accounted  second  only  to  those 
of  India.  If  these  regal  dresses  were  of  silk,  then  was 
there  an  early  commerce  between  Media  and  India ;  if 
not,  weaving,  as  well  as  dyeing,  must  have  been  prac- 
ticed and  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the 
former  country  (Ammian.  Marcell.  xxiv,  6,  p.  853,  ed. 
Bip. ;  A  then,  xii,  p.  512,  514  sq.;  Ileeren,  Idem,  i,  205, 
307 ;  Herod,  vi,  112;  Dan.  iii,  21 ).  The  Medea  thus  gave 
way  to  luxury  and  its  consequent  vices,  and  they  soon 
became  an  easy  prey  to  their  more  warlike  neighbors. 
The  northern  mountaineers  retained  their  primitive  hab- 
its, and  consequently  their  independence,  for  a  much 
longer  period. 

3.  Religion. — The  ancient  religion  of  the  Medes  must 
undoubtedly  have  been  that  simple  creed  which  is  placed 
before  us  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Zendavesta.  Its 
peculiar  characteristic  was  Dualism,  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  two  opposite  principles  of  good  and  evil, 
nearly  if  not  quite  on  a  par  with  one  another.  Ormazd 
and  Ahriman  were  both  self-caused  and  self-existent, 
both  indestructible,  both  potent  to  work  their  will — 
their  warfare  had  been  from  all  eternity,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  all  eternity,  though  on  the  whole  the  struggle 
was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  Or- 
mazd was  the  God  of  the  Arians,  the  object  of  their 
worship  and  trust ;  Ahriman  was  their  enemy,  an  object 
of  fear  and  abhorrence,  but  not  of  any  religious  rite. 
Besides  Ormazd,  the  Arians  worshipped  the  sun  and 
moon,  under  the  names  of  Mithra  and  Homa;  and  they 
believed  in  the  existence  of  numerous  spirits  or  genii, 
some  good,  some  bad,  the  subjects  and  ministers  respec- 
tively of  the  two  powers  of  Good  and  Evil  Their  cult 
was  simple,  consisting  in  processions,  religious  chants 
and  hymns,  and  a  few  plain  offerings,  expressions  of 
devotion  and  thankfulness.  Such  was  the  worship  and 
such  the  belief  which  the  whole  Arian  race  brought 
with  them  from  the  remote  cast  when  they  migrated 
westward.  Their  migration  brought  them  into  contact 
with  the  fire-worshippers  of  Armenia  and  Mount  Zagros, 
among  whom  Magisra  had  been  established  from  a  re- 
mote antiquity.  The  result  was  either  a  combination 
of  the  two  religions,  or  in  some  cases  an  actual  conver- 
sion of  the  conquerors  to  the  faith  and  worship  of  the 
conquered.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  scanty 
materials  in  our  possession,  the  latter  was  the  case  with 
the  Medes.  While  in  Persia  the  true  Arian  creed  main- 
tained itself,  at  least  to  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  in 
tolerable  purity,  in  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Media 
it  was  early  swallowed  up  in  Magism,  which  was  prob- 
ably established  by  Cyaxares  or  his  successor  as  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state.  The  essence  of  Magism  was  the 
worship  of  the  elements,  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  with 
a  special  preference  of  fire  to  the  remainder.  Temples 
were  not  allowed,  but  fire-altars  were  maintained  on  va- 
rious sacred  sites,  generally  mountain-tops,  where  sacri- 
fices were  continually  offered,  and  the  flame  was  never 
suffered  to  go  out.  A  hierarchy  naturally  followed,  to 
perform  these  constant  rites,  and  the  magi  became  rec- 
ognised as  a  sacred  caste  entitled  to  the  veneration  of 
the  faithful.  They  claimed  in  many  cases  a  power  of 
divining  the  future,  and  practiced  largely  those  occult 
arts  which  are  still  called  by  their  name  in  most  of  the 
languages  of  modern  Europe.  The  fear  of  polluting  the 
elements  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  curious  superstitions 
among  the  professors  of  the  Magian  religion  (Herod,  i, 
138) ;  among  the  rest  to  the  strange  practice  of  neither 
burying  nor  burning  their  dead,  but  exposing  them  to 
be  devoured  by  beasts  or  birds  of  prey  (Herod,  i,  140; 
Strabo,  xv,  3,  §  20).  This  custom  is  still  observed  by 
their  representatives,  the  modern  Parsces.  Sec  Rhode, 
HeiL  Sage  der  Baktr.  Meder  vnd  Perser,  p.  820 ;  A  bbil- 
dungen  aus  der  Mythol.  der  A  Uen  Welt ;  Pets.  Med.  plate 
10,11. 

4.  The  language  of  the  ancient  Medes  was  not  con- 
nected with  the  Shemitic,  but  with  the  Indian,  and  di- 


vided itself  into  two  chief  branches,  the  Zend,  spoken  in 
North  Media,  and  the^Pehlvi,  spoken  in  Lower  Media 
and  Parthia,  which  last  was  the  dominant  tongue  among 
the  Part  hi  am  (Adelung,  Mithridates,  i,  256  sq.;  Eich- 
horn,  Gesch.  der  Lit.  v,  1, 294  sq.). 

5.  Reference*  to  the  Medes  in  Scripture. — The  refer- 
ences to  the  Medes  in  the  canonical  Scriptures  are  not 
very  numerous,  but  they  are  striking.  We  first  hear  of 
certain  "  cities  of  the  Medes,"  in  which  the  captive  Is- 
raelites were  placed  by  "  the  king  of  Assyria"  on  the  de- 
struction of  Samaria,  B.C.  721  (2  Kings  xvii.  6;  xviii, 
11).  This  implies  the  subjection  of  Media  to  Assyria  at 
the  time  of  Shalmaneser,  or  of  Sargon,  his  successor,  and 
accords  (as  we  have  shown)  very  closely  with  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  latter  of  certain  military  colonies 
which  he  planted  in  the  Median  country.  Soon  after- 
wards Isaiah  prophesies  the  part  which  the  Medes  should 
take  in  the  destruction  of  Babylon  (Isa.  xiii,  17;  xxi,2), 
and  this  is  again  still  more  distinctly  declared  by  Jere- 
miah (li,  11  and  28),  who  sufficiently  indicates  the  inde- 
pendence of  Media  in  his  day  (xxv,  25).  Daniel  re- 
lates, as  a  historian,  the  fact  of  the  Medo-Persic  con- 
quest (v,  28, 31),  giving  an  account  of  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius the  Mede,  who  appears  to  have  been  made  viceroy 
by  Cyrus  (vi,  1-28).  In  Ezra  we  have  a  mention  of 
Achmetha  (Ecbatana), "  the  palace  in  the  province  of 
the  Medes,"  where  the  decree  of  Cyrus  was  found  (vi, 
2-5) — a  notice  which  accords  with  the  known  facts  that 
the  Median  capital  was  the  scat  of  government  under 
Cyrus,  but  a  royal  residence  only  and  not  the  seat  of 
government  under  Darius  Hystaspis.  Finally,  in  Es- 
ther, the  high  rank  of  Media  under  the  Persian  kings  is 
marked  by  the  frequent  combination  of  the  two  names 
in  phrases  of  honor. 

In  the  apocryphal  Scriptures  the  Medes  occupy  a 
more  prominent  place.  The  chief  scene  of  one  whole 
book  (Tobit)  is  Media,  and  in  another  (Judith)  a  very 
striking  portion  of  the  narrative  belongs  to  the  same 
country.  But  the  historical  character  of  both  these 
books  is  with  reason  doubted,  and  from  neither  can  we 
derive  any  authentic  or  satisfactory  information  con- 
cerning the  people.  From  the  story  of  Tobias  little 
could  be  gathered,  even  if  we  accepted  it  as  true,  while 
the  history  of  Arpbaxad  (which  seems  to  be  merely  a 
distorted  account  of  the  struggle  between  the  rebel 
Phraortes  and  Darius  Hystaspis)  adds  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  that  contest.  The  mention  of  Khages  in 
both  narratives  as  a  Median  town  and  region  of  impor- 
tance is.  geographically  correct,  and  it  is  historically  true 
that  Phraortes  suffered  his  overthrow  in  the  Rhagian 
district.  But  beyond  these  facts  the  narratives  in  ques- 
tion contain  little  that  even  illustrates  the  true  history 
of  the  Median  nation. 

IV.  Literature. — The  ancient  authorities  for  the  his- 
tory and  geography  of  Media  and  the  Medes  are  He- 
rodotus, especially  when  read  with  the  learned  and  val- 
uable notes  of  Kawlinson ;  Strabo,  Xenophon,  Ptolemy, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Arrian,  and  Josephus.  The  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions  discovered,  and  in  part  deci- 
phered, within  the  last  few  years,  add  vastly  to  our 
stores  of  information.  The  various  works  and  articles 
of  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  referred  to  in  the  body  of  this  arti- 
cle serve  to  set  forth  and  illustrate  their  contents. 
Among  modern  writers  the  student  may  consult  Bochart, 
Cellarius,  Ritter ;  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  iii,  801-312 ; 
Prof.  Rawlinson's  A  ncient  Monarchies ;  Rosanquet's  Chro- 
nology of  the  Medes f  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Soci- 
ety, June  5, 1858;  Brandis,  Rertim  Assyriarum  tempora 
emendata,  p.  1-14;  and  Hupfeld's  Exercitationum  Hero- 
dotearum  Specimina  duo,  p.  56  sq.  For  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  see  Sir  K.  Porter's  Travels;  Kimiicr'a 
Persian  Empire ;  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon ;  Ches- 
ney's  Euphrates  Expedition ;  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  articles 
in  the  Journal  ofR.  G.  S.  vols,  ix  and  x ;  and  the  valu- 
able dissertations  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i. 
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Sept.  o  Mrj^oc,  Vulg.  Medus\  a  patrial  epithet  of  Darius, 
u  the  son  of  Ahasuercj,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medea**  (Dan. 
be,  1),  or  "  the  Mede"  (xi,  1),  as  described  in  Dan.  v,  31. 
SeeMsDK. 

Mediation,  in  the  Christian  sense,  is  the  interven- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  between  God  and  sinners.  It  im- 
plies a  condition  of  alienation  and  hostility  on  the  part 
of  man  towards  God,  and  a  corresponding  state  of  disfa- 
vor and  condemnation  in  the  divine  mind  with  respect 
to  man.  Such  a  mutual  relation  of  dissatisfaction  lies 
at  the  basis  of  the  whole  remedial  scheme  of  salvation, 
originating  in  the  fall  (q.  v.),  and  provided  for'  in  the 
atonement  (q.  v.).  It  is  presumed  in  every  form  of  re- 
ligion and  worship,  whether  heathen,  Jewish,  or  any 
other ;  and  has  its  natural  exponents  in  sacrifice  (q.  v.), 
the  priesthood  (q.  v.),  and  ritual  (q.  v.).  In  addition 
to  the  considerations  adduced  under  the  head  Mediator 
(q.  v.).  there  remain  certain  fundamental  aspects  of  this 
question  which  we  propose  here  briefly  to  discuss.  See 
Expiation. 

1.  Man* s  Enmity  towards  God. — This  is  a  fact  too  ap- 
parent to  require  detailed  proof.  Its  historical  origin  is 
given  in  the  Bible  in  the  account  of  Eden,  its  record  is 
engraven  in  the  whole  course  of  human  conduct,  and  its 
conclusive  attestation  is  found  in  the  deepest  conscious- 
ness of  man's  nature.  The  sense  of  guilt  and  condem- 
nation, to  which  it  inevitably  and  legitimately  gives 
rise  in  the  human  conscience,  is  a  testimony  so  uni- 
versal, so  profound,  and  so  overwhelming  as  to  call  for 
little  if  any  external  corroboration. 

2.  God's  Displeasure  towards  Man.— This  is  a  doctrine 
which  of  necessity  results  from  the  preceding  one.  If 
God  be  holy,  as  the  Scriptures  represent  him,  and  as  the 
purest  forms  of  faith  depict  him,  he  cannot  but  regard 
all  sin  with  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  he  cannot  be 
supposed  to  entertain  amicable  emotions  towards  those 
who  commit  and  delight  in  sin.  This  feeling  in  the 
divine  mind,  however,  must  not  be  regarded  as  one  of 
vinriictiveness  or  personal  hatred.  A  pure  and  unself- 
ish being,  raised  above  the  petty  jealousies  and  haz- 
ards of  earth,  cannot  be  conceived  as  entertaining  senti- 
ments of  malice.  Such  a  view  of  the  divine  nature  is 
inconsistent  with  the  emphatic  statements  of  Scripture 
(such  as  that  **  God  is  love,"  etc.),  with  the  interest  he 
still  takes  in  fallen  humanity  (*'  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,"  etc),  and  even 
with  the  benevolent  provision  which  he  makes  in  nat- 
ure fur  the  continuation  and  comfort  of  the  race.  In 
like  manner  Christians  are  forbidden  to  indulge  any 
malevolence  towards  their  own  personal  enemies,  much 
more  towards  their  fellow-creatures  at  large.  That  view 
of  the  Almighty  which  represents  or  imagines  him  as 
taking  any  delight  in  human  suffering  is  characteristic 
of  heathenism,  not  of  Bible  truth.     See  Love. 

Nevertheless  the  purest  ethics,  as  well  as  the  sound- 
est theology,  demands  a  place  in  the  divine  mind  for 
that  sense  of  indignation  with  moral  evil,  and  that  call 
for  its  punishment,  which  are  instinctive  in  the  human 
breast.  In  this  light  are  to  be  interpreted  the  many 
and  pointed  declarations  of  the  Bible  respecting  God's' 
anger  against  sin,  and  his  inexorable  determination  to 
inflict  vengeance  upon  its  perpetrators.  Justice,  no  less 
than  mercy,  is  one  of  the  indispensable  attributes  of  a 
holy  deity.  The  ultimate  grounds  of  this  doctrine  arc 
not- to  be  sought  so  much  in  any  considerations  of  ad- 
ministrative policy  or  governmental  consistency — mere 
views  of  expediency  and  safety — as  in  the  essential  con- 
tradiction of  the  divine  nature  itself  to  all  that  is  incon- 
sistent with  its  own  character. 

3.  These  premises  being  settled  as  the  actual  relations 
between  the  parties,  the  grand  problem  arises,  How 
can  this  mutual  disagreement  be  removed  ?  That  the 
change,  if  any,  must  take  place  in  man,  is  obvious,  not 
onlv  because  God  is  immutable,  but  because  he  certainly 
has  not  been  at  fault.  The  offender  alone  must  make 
the  amends.  The  Being  offended  against  may  indeed 
propose  advances  towards  reconciliation,  as  it  belongs 


to  him  to  lay  down  the  terms  of  satisfaction,  but  these 
cannot  involve  any  concession  nor  imply  any  retraction. 
The  standard  of  righteousness  must  not  be  lowered,  nor 
wrong  exculpated.  The  case  presents  a  difficulty  in 
two  aspects,  neither  of  which  can  be  overlooked  in  any 
scheme  proposing  its  settlement  They  relate  respect- 
ively to  the  past  and  the  future .  Two  questions  there- 
fore arise:  1.  How  can  the  sinful  acts  already  com- 
mitted be  properly  forgiven?  2.  How  can  their  recur- 
rence be  most  effectively  prevented  in  time  to  come? 
These  two  subordinate  problems  must  be  wrought  out 
together,  as  the  omission  to  solve  the  latter  would  ren- 
der the  solution  of  the  former  nugatory.  The  media- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  exactly  meets  all  the  conditions  of 
both  these  problems.  It  is  spontaneous  on  the  part  of 
God,  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  Mediator,  and  does 
not  infringe  on  the  freedom  of  man.  It  cancels  the  past 
debt,  takes  away  the  sense  of  present  guilt,  and  removes 
the  disposition  to  transgress  thereafter.  It  releases,  rec- 
onciles, and  renews  at  once.  Pardon,  peace,  purity  are 
its  harmonious  results.  Justification,  regeneration,  sanc- 
tification  are  its  immunities.  The  first  frees  from  the 
judicial  sentence,  the  second  restores  to  the  heavenly 
family,  and  the  third  fits  for  life  here  and  forever.  All 
this  is  due  to  the  vicarious  principle  of  the  atonement. 
It  remains  to  show  more  particularly  how  the  substitu- 
tion of  Christ  as  a  victim  for  man  in  undergoing  the 
penalty  accomplishes  these  ends  successfully  and  satis- 
factorily. The  transfer  of  the  punishment  due  to  hu- 
man crimes,  as  effected  in  the  life  and  death  of  our  Sav- 
iour, is  not  a  mere  forensic  device,  nor  simply  a  diplo- 
matic artifice;  it  is  no  stratagem  invented  to  elude  jus- 
tice, nor  a  pretence  set  up  to  screen  impunity.  If,  with 
regard  to  its  individual  objects,  it  was  unconditional 
and  absolute,  as  Universalism  generally  on  the  one  hand 
represents  it  by  extension,  and  strict  Predestinarianism 
on  the  other  by  limitation,  it  would  justly  be  liable  t«: 
this  charge.  But  inasmuch  as  it  secures  the  permanent 
reformation  of  the  culprit  in  the  very  process  of  amnesty, 
it  is  not  purely  penal,  but  also  prophylactic ;  it  change* 
the  relations  of  the  sinner  by  converting  him  into  a 
saint. 

(1.)  The  chief,  if  not  the  only  difficulty  in  our  concep- 
tions of  the  method  of  Christian  redemption,  relates  to 
the  justice  of  substituting  an  innocent  for  a  guilty  per- 
son in  the  expiation  of  crime.  This  is,  to  be  sure,  an 
abstract  question,  but  it  is  a  fundamental  one.  Its  de- 
termination, however,  rests  with  the  Being  to  be  pla- 
cated, and  with  the  individual  submitting  to  become  the 
victim,  rather  than  with  ourselves,  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  arrangement,  or  with  any  other  intelligences  who 
may  be  merely  spectators.  As  the  compact,  in  pursuance 
of  which  this  mediation  is  effected,  was  confined  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Godhead,  we  might  fairly  be  excused  from 
attempting  its  vindication ;  especially  as  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  regarded  as  the  contracting  parties,  are  so  iden- 
tified in  nature  and  action  that  any  moral  discrepancy 
or  personal  disagreement,  such  as  this  question  implies, 
is  necessarily  excluded.  Indeed,  if  they  two  freely  con- 
sent, as  the  plan  presupposes,  it  is  hard  to  see  who  can 
have  a  right  to  raise  a  doubt  or  utter  complaint  on  the 
subject  Still,  to  obviate  all  cavil,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  pursue  this  point  as  far  as  we  may  without  presump- 
tion or  arrogance. 

Instances  of  a  similar  but  far  less  extensive  vicarious 
suffering  have  occurred  in  human  history,  and  are  often 
pointed  to  as  rare  but  striking  illustrations  of  this  prin- 
ciple. These  were  applauded  at  the  time  of  their  occur- 
rence, and  have  been  commended  ever  since  by  the  com- 
mon voice  of  mankind,  without  incurring  the  imputa- 
tion of  unfairness  or  compromise.  If  we  look  into  the 
design  of  judicial  exactions,  so  far  as  human  legislation 
and  administration  enable  us  to  discern  it,  we  find  it  to 
be  fourfold :  1,  the  appeasement  of  the  wrath  of  the  in- 
jured party;  2,  the  morel  cure  cf  the  offending  party; 
8,  the  allaying  of  the  sense  of  wrong  in  the  convictions 
of  the  community;  dLd,4,  the  deterring  of  others  from 
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similar  crimes.  Most  laws  for  earthly  retribution  have 
chiefly  in  view  the  pecuniary  reparation  of  the  wrong, 
and  the  protection  of  society  against  its  recurrence ;  and 
in  these  respects  Christ's  atonement  is  as  parallel  as  pos- 
sible. In  cases  of  capital  punishment,  with  which  the 
present  is  most  analogous,  the  first  two  ends  of  penal  in- 
fliction are  necessarily  excluded,  by  the  death  of  the 
murdered  and  the  execution  of  the  murderer;  so  that 
there  remain  only  the  moral  influence  and  the  preventive 
effect  upon  others  as  the  essential  objects  to  be  attained. 
See  Punishment.  But,  in  the  case  in  hand,  these  ex- 
ternal and  disinterested  observers  can  consist  only  of  the 
angels  and  inhabitants  of  other  worlds,  inasmuch  as  our 
own  race  is  wholly  included  in  the  culprit  himself.  Of 
the  moral  constitution  or  even  existence  of  the  latter 
of  these  two  classes  of  presumed  spectators  we  have  ab- 
solutely no  knowledge,  nor  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  could  become  informed  of  the  transaction.  Of  the 
former  we  know  but  little  more,  and  that  little  leads  us 
to  the  belief  that  they  have  already  passed  their  proba- 
tion, and  are  therefore  incapable  of  being  influenced  by 
example,  while  the  interest  which  they  take  in  the  scene 
is  that  of  intense  satisfaction  at  its  progress  and  con- 
summation. All  objectors  are  thus  removed,  and  the 
substitution  is  ratified  by  common  consent. 

We  have  assumed  that  mans  demurral  to  this  pro- 
cedure is  silenced  by  the  fact  of  his  being  himself  the 
convict.  Yet  a  prisoner  may  be  imagined  to  have  a 
right  to  protest  against  another's  taking  his  place  as  ac- 
cused or  condemned.  This,  however,  he  can  only  be 
allowed  in  court  to  do  when  be  confesses  his  crime,  and 
demands  to  bear  its  penalty  in  person.  Both  these  priv- 
ileges, if  such  they  can  be  called,  arc  reserved  to  him  by 
the  scheme  under  consideration.  Nay,  he  is  required  to 
make  confession  before  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  ben- 
efits of  Christ's  mediation,  and  that  with  a  sincerity  and 
fulness  which  admit  of  no  retraction ;  and  he  is  at  last 
compelled  to  undergo  the  penalty  himself  unless  he  vol- 
untarily and  actively  apply  for  the  exemption  offered 
him.  These  provisions  are  the  saving  clauses  of  the 
bill  of  amnesty,  and  by  virtue  of  them  the  vicarious  re- 
demption receives  its  final  approval. 

(2.)  Nevertheless  the  sinner  realizes  a  partial  effect 
of  the  atonement  unconditionally,  in  the  respite  from 
punishment  till  the  close  of  his  earthly  career.  But  for 
this  the  whole  race  had  been  cut  off  in  embrvo  at  the 
first  transgression.  Hence  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  the  remedial  or  curative  as  well  as  pre- 
ventive influence  of  that  penal  retributidn,  which  is  tem- 
porarily suspended  and  may  be  wholly  averted  from 
himself.  The  only  problem  here  arising  is,  How  can 
impunity  be  allowed  without  encouraging  vice?  or  rath- 
er, to  state  it  more  radically,  How  can  the  criminal  go 
scot-free  and  vet  be  reformed?  It  has  of  late  vears 
only  been  discovered  in  families,  schools,  armies,  and 
diplomacy  that  pardon  is  often  the  best  discipline;  but 
God  knew  long  ago  the  true  philosophy  of  the  preven- 
tion of  crime.  The  spectacle  of  another  suffering  the 
penalty  due  to  ourselves  has  been  found  to  be  the  most 
effectual  «oftener  of  the  rebel  heart,  and  the  condition 
of  genuine  contrition  is  the  beat  safeguard  against  the 
abuse  of  clemency.  In  this  light  the  scheme  of  Chris- 
tian mediation  is  most  abundantly  sanctioned  by  actual 
experiment,  and  the  Cross  becomes  the  glory  of  the  re- 
deemed.   See  Redemption. 

(3.)  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  however,  that  in  this 
vicarious  atonement  Jesus  Christ  actually  experienced 
the  aggregate  amount  of  suffering  due  for  the  sins  of 
every  human  being.  In  the  first  place,  this  was  unnec- 
essary. The  object  to  be  attained  was  not  a  given 
amount  of  penal  infliction,  whether  to  placate  the  Al- 
mighty, to  reform  the  offender,  or  to  vindicate  the  stat- 
utes infracted.  This  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion. Had  these  ends  rigidly  required  an  exact  bal- 
ance-sheet of  debit  and  credit  on  this  basis,  no  substitu- 
tion or  vicarious  satisfaction  had  been  admissible  at  all. 
The  strict  terms  of  the  law  are,  "The  soul  that  sinnetb, 


it  shall  die."  The  mediation  under  consideration  was 
an  equivalent,  such  as  met  the  moral  design  of  the  pen- 
alty. Nor  is  it  correct  to  argue  that  as  man  incurred 
infinite  guilt  by  sinning  against  infinite  holiness,  so 
Christ  offered  an  infinite  satisfaction  by  reason  of  his 
divine  aud  perfect  nature.  Neither  part  of  this  propo- 
sition is  tenable.  No  finite  creature  is  capable  of  infi- 
nite guilt,  not  even  the  sum  total  of  all  humanity,  for  it 
is  limited  both  in  its  numbers  and  nature,  and  so  is  like- 
wise the  sum  of  its  sins.  Christ  therefore  did  not  need 
to  make  an  infinite  atonement,  but  only  an  adequate  or 
commensurate  one.  His  expiation  was  sufficient,  not 
because  it  was  made  by  his  divine  nature — for  that  was 
by  hypothesis  incapable  and  incompetent — but  because 
it  contained  such  a  degree  of  merit,  in  view  of  its  com- 
pleteness and  the  exalted  character  of  the  offerer,  that 
the  divine  Being  could  consistently  accept  it  in  lieu  of 
the  actual  obedience  of  the  race  represented,  and  thus 
remit  the  penalty  due  them.  In  the  next  place,  an  ab- 
solute equality  or  identity  of  retribution  was  impossible 
in  the  remedial  scheme.  The  supposition  that  Jesus 
endured — whether  during  his  whole  lifetime,  or  in  the 
brief  agonies  of  the  garden  and  the  cross — the  sum  total 
of  the  torments  that  will  be  and  that  would  have  been 
experienced  by  the  eternally  damned,  is  simply  prepos- 
terous. Not  only  bad  he  no  opportunity  for  this,  but 
he  was  not  capable  of  it,  either  physically  or  spiritually. 
His  bodily  pain  was  such,  indeed,  as  to  take  his  life,  but 
other  men  have  known  as  great,  if  not  greater.  His 
mental  anguish,  especially  the  hiding  of  his  Father's 
face,  was  so  intense  as  to  literally  break  his  heart ;  but  it 
cannot  have  been  the  same,  either  in  character,  extent, 
or  continuance,  as  the  everlasting  pangs  of  conscious 
guilt.  All  that  was  practicable,  in  him  as  a  substitute 
for  man,  was  to  undergo  an  ordeal  as  similar  in  kind 
and  degree  as  his  pure  human  nature  would  admit.  In 
this  sense  he  drank  the  bitter  cup  of  atonement  to  its 
very  dregs,  but  it  was  not  the  identical  draught  intend- 
ed for  mankind.  Finally,  such  an  absolute  vicarious- 
ness  would  have  been  useless,  and  that  in  two  most  vital 
respects :  it  would  so  fully  have  exhausted  the  penalty 
for  all  possible  or  foreseen  human  transgression  as  to 
render  the  personal  punishment  of  any  offender  there- 
after impossible,  because  unjust ;  and  it  would  have  been 
no  gain  or  saving  of  suffering  on  the  whole,  but  a  mere 
shifting  of  a  specific  load  from  the  shoulders  of  one  be- 
ing to  those  of  another.  No  larger  average  of  happi- 
ness could  have  resulted,  nor  any  greater  glory  redound- 
ed to  God.  Such  an  atonement  would  have  defeated 
instead  of  furthering  the  main  design  of  its  merciful 
Projector.  It  would  have  been  fatal  to  all  the  advan- 
tages seen  above  to  be  secured  by  Christ's  mediation. 
See  Vicarious  Suffering. 

Mediator,  a  person  who  intervenes  between  two 
parties  at  variance,  in  order  to  reconcile  them.  The 
term  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Test.,  but  the  idea  is  con- 
tained in  that  remarkable  passage  (Job  ix,  33)  which  is 
rendered  in  the  Auth.Vers.  "Neither  is  there  any  days- 
man betwixt  us,  that  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both." 
He  Hebrew  words  are,  TXVJg  rTOia  to'VnirSJ;  fift 
WOO-is  IT;  literallv,"fherei8not6erfrrtiw"are- 
prover— he  shall  place  his  hand  upon  us  both."  This 
the  Sept.  translates,  or  rather  paraphrases,  tt^t  t)v  6  /«- 
oirnc  >}fcwv,  Kai  IXiyxwv,  Kai  itaKovutv  avayXaov  ap- 
tpoTfpiov.  See  Daysman.  In  the  New  Test,  it  is  the 
invariable  rendering  of  /utrirqc,  a  word  which  is  rather 
rare  in  classical  Greek — Polybius  and  Lucian  being,  it 
would  appear,  nearly  the  only  classical  authors  who  em- 
ploy it  (see  Robinson,  A.- 7'.  Lex.  s.  v.).  Its  meaning, 
however,  is  not  difficult  to  determine.  This  seems  evi- 
dently to  be,  qui  medio  inter  duo  stat— he  who  takes  a  mid- 
dle position  between  two  parties,  and  principally  with  the 
view  of  removing  their  differences.  Thus  Suidas  para- 
phrases the  word  by  /uefftyyt/oy,  and  also  by  i  yyvif  ri/g, 
fiiaoQ  dvo  fitpCiv.  In  the  Sept.  the  word  appears  to 
occur  only  once,  namely,  in  the  above  passage  of  Job. 
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1.  It  is  used,  in  an  accommodated  tense,  by  many  of 
the  ancient  fathers,  to  denote  one  who  intervenes  between 
two  dispensations.  Hence  it  is  applied  by  them  to  John 
the  Baptist,  because  he  came,  as  it  were,  between  the 
Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensations.  Thus  Greg.  Nazi- 
anzen  {prat.  xxxix,p.633)  calls  him  6  n-aAmac  xai  viae 
fuoirnq.  Theophylact,  commenting  on  Matt,  iii,  gives 
him  the  same  denomination. 

2.  Again,  it  signifies,  in  its  more  proper  sense,  an  in- 
ternuncius,  or  ambassador,  one  who  stands  as  the  chan- 
nel of  communication  between  two  contracting  parties. 
Thus  most  commentators  think  that  the  apostle  Paul, 
in  Gal  Hi,  19,  calls  Moses  mediator,  because  he  conveyed 
the  expression  of  God's  will  to  the  people,  and  reported 
to  God  their  wants,  wishes,  and  determinations.  In  ref- 
erence to  this  passage  of  Scripture,  Basil  (De  Spiritu 
Saneto,  cap.  xiv),  says,  "Mosen  figuram  representasse 
quando  inter  Deum  et  populum  intermedius  extiterit." 
Many  ancient  and  modern  divines,  however,  are  of  opin- 
ion that  Christ  himself,  and  not  Moses,  is  here  meant  by 
the  apostle,  and  this  view  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by 
comparing  DeuL  xxxiii,2  with  Acts  vii,  38-52.  Christ 
it  was  who,  surrounded  by  angelic  spirits,  communicated 
with  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  On  this  point,  the  words 
of  the  learned  and  pious  Chrysostom,  on  GaL  iii,  are 
very  express:  "Here,*  says  he,  "Paul  calls  Christ  Me- 
diator, declaring  thereby  that  he  existed  before  the  law, 
and  that  by  him  the  law  was  revealed.*'  This  applica- 
tion of  the  passage  will  be  the  more  evident  if  we  con- 
sider the  scope  of  the  apostle's  argument,  which  evi- 
dently is  to  point  out  the  dignity  of  the  law.  How 
could  he  present  a  clearer  demonstration  of  this  than  by 
showing  that  it  was  the  second  -person  of  the  ever- 
blessed  Trinity  who  stood  forth  on  the  mount  to  com- 
municate between  God  the  Father  and  his  creature 
man !  Moreover,  to  contradistinguish  Christ's  media- 
tion from  that  of  Moses,  the  former  is  emphatically 
styled  pieirtfC  Kptirrovog  difl&qrqc  (Heb. viii, 6).  This, 
however,  implies  that  Moses  was  the  mediator  of  the 
former  covenant,  and  Eadie,  in  his  Commentary  on  G il- 
lations (ad  loc),  shows  at  length  that  this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  passage,  in  opposi  t  ton  to  all  other  views.  Moses  is 
likewise  often  styled  "W'D,  or  mediator,  in  the  rab- 
binical writings  (see  SchbUgen  and  Wetstein,  ad  loc.). 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  far  more  emphatically  and  officially 

3.  Christ  is  called  Mediator  (1  Tim.  ii,5;  Heb.  viii, 
6;  ix,  15;  xii,24)  by  virtue  of  the  reconciliation  he  has 
effected  between  a  justly-offended  God  and  his  rebel- 
lious creature  man  (see  Grotius,  De  Satisfactione  Christi, 
cap.  viii).  In  this  sense  of  the  term  Moses  was,  on 
many  occasions,  an  eminent  type  of  Christ.  The  latter, 
however,  was  not  Mediator  merely  by  reason  of  his 
coming  between  God  and  his  creatures,  as  certain  here- 
tics would  affirm  (see  Cyril.  Alex.  Dial.  I  de  Sancta 
Triaitate,  p.  410),  but  because  he  appeased  his  wrath, 
and  made  reconciliation  for  iniquity.  "Christ  is  the 
Mediator,"  observes  Theophylact,  commenting  on  GaL 
iii,  "of  two,  i.  e.  of  God  and  man.  He  exercises  this 
office  between  both  by  making  peace,  and  putting  a  stop 
to  that  spiritual  war  which  man  wages  against  God. 
To  accomplish  this  he  assumed  our  nature,  joining  in  a 
marvellous  manner  the  human,  by  reason  of  sin  un- 
friendly, to  the  divine  nature."  «*  Hence,"  he  adds, "  he 
made  reconciliation."  (Ecumenius  expresses  similar 
sentiments  on  the  same  passage  of  Scripture.  Again, 
Cyril,  in  his  work  before  quoted,  remarks;  "He  is  es- 
teemed Mediator  because  the  divine  and  human  nature 
being  disjointed  by  sin,  he  has  shown  them  united  in 
his  own  person ;  and  in  this  manner  he  reunites  us  to 
God  the  Father."  If,  in  addition  to  the  above  general 
remarks,  confirmed  by  many  of  the  most  ancient  and 
orthodox  fathers  of  the  Church,  we  consider  the  three 
great  offices  which  holy  Scripture  assigns  to  Christ  as 
Saviour  of  the  world,  viz.  those  of  prophet,  priest,  and 
ling,  a  further  and  more  ample  illustration  will  be  af- 
forded of  his  Mediatorship. 


(1.)  One  of  the  first  and  most  palpable  predictions 
which  we  have  of  the  prophetic  character  of  Christ  is 
that  of  Moses  (DeuL  xviii,  15) :  "  The  Lord  thy  God  will 
raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of 
thy  brethren,  like  unto  roe ;  unto  him  ye  shall  hearken.1* 
That  this  refers  to  Christ  we  are  assured  by  the  inspired 
apostle  Peter  (Acts  iii.  22).  Again,  in  Isaiah  lxi,  1,  3, 
Christ's  consecration  to  the  prophetic  office,  together 
with  its  sacred  and  gracious  functions,  is  emphatically 
set  forth  (see  Luke  iv,  16-21,  where  Christ  applies  this 
passage  to  himself).  In  order,  then,  to  sustain  this  part 
of  his  mediatorial  office,  and  thus  work  out  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world,  we  may  see  the  necessity  there  was 
that  Messiah  should  be  both  God  and  man.  It  belongs 
to  a  prophet  to  expound  the  law,  declare  the  will  of  God, 
and  foretell  things  to  come:  all  this  was  done,  and  that 
in  a  singular  and  eminent  manner,  by  Christ,  our  prophet 
(Matt,  v,  21,  etc ;  John  i,8).  All  light  comes  from  this 
prophet.  The  apostle  shows  that  all  ministers  are  but 
stars  which  shine  by  a  borrowed  light  (2  Cor.  iii,  6, 7). 
All  the  prophets  of  the  Old,  and  all  the  prophets  and 
teachers  of  the  New  Testament,  lighted  their  tapers  at 
this  torch  (Luke  xxi,  15).  It  was  Christ  who  preached 
by  Noah  (1  Pet.  iii,  19),  taught  the  Israelites  in  the  wil- 
derness (Acts  vii,37),  and  still*  teaches  by  his  ministers 
(Eph.  iv,  11, 12).  On  this  subject  bishop  Butler  (A  nal- 
ogy,  part  ii,  ch.  v)  says :  **  He  was,  by  way  of  eminence, 
the  prophet, '  the  prophet  that  should  come  into  the 
world'  (John  vi,  14)  to  declare  fhe  divine  will.  He  pub- 
lished anew  the  law  of  nature,  which  men  had  corrupt- 
ed, and  the  very  knowledge  of  which,  to  some  degree, 
was  lost  among  them.  He  taught  mankind,  taught  us 
authoritatively,  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly 
in  this  present  world,  in  expectation  of  the  future  judg- 
ment of  God.  He  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  moral 
system  of  nature,  and  gave  us  additional  evidence  of  it. 
the  evidence  of  testimony.  He  distinctly  revealed  the 
manner  in  which  God  would  be  worshipped,  the  efficacy 
of  repentance,  and  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a 
future  life.  Thus  he  was  a  prophet  in  a  sense  in  which 
no  other  ever  was."  Hence  the  force  of  the  term  6  Xo- 
yo?,  by  which  John  designates  Christ.     See  Prophet. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity  come,  to  us  in  all  the  majesty  of  his  divine  nat- 
ure, we  could  not  have  approached  him  as  our  instruc- 
tor. The  Israelites,  terrified  at  the  exhibitions  of  Deity, 
cried  out  that  the  Lord  might  not  so  treat  with  them 
again ;  it  was  then  that  he,  in  gracious  condescension  to 
their  feelings,  promised  to  communicate  with  them  in 
future  through  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses.  The  son  of 
God,  in  assuming  the  form  of  an  humble  roan,  became 
accessible  to  all  This  condescension,  moreover,  enabled 
him  to  sympathize  with  his  clients  in  all  their  trials 
(Heb.  ii,  17, 18;  iv,  14, 15).  Thus  we  perceive  the  con- 
nection of  Christ's  prophetic  office — he  being  both  God 
and  man — with  the  salvation  of  man.  On  this  subject 
Chrysostom  (ffomU.  exxxiv,  torn,  v,  p.  860)  remarks : 
"A  mediator,  unless  he  has  A  union  and  communion 
with  the  parties  for  whom  he  mediates,apo8sesses  not  the 
eWntial  qualities  of  a  mediator.  When  Christ,  there- 
fore, became  mediator  between  God  and  man  (1  Tim.  ii, 
etc.),  it  was  indispensable  that  he  should  be  both  God 
and  roan.*'  Macarius.  also  (fJomil.  vi,  97),  on  this  ques- 
tion more  pointedly  observes:  ''The  I>ord  came  and  took 
his  body  from  the  virgin ;  for  if  he  had  appeared  among 
us  in  his  naked  divinity,  who  could  bear  the  sight?  But 
he  spoke  as  man  to  us  men." 

Again,  the  Redeemer  was  not  only  to  propound,  ex- 
plain, and  enforce  God's  law,  but  it  was  needful  that  he 
should  give  a  practical  proof  of  obedience  to  it  in  his 
own  person  (corap.  Rom.  v,  19).  Now,  if  he  had  not 
been  man,  he  could  not  have  been  subject  to  the  law; 
hence  it  is  said,  GaL  iv,  4,  "When  the  fulness  of  the 
time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  son,  made  of  a  wom- 
an, made  under  the  law ;"  and  if  he  had  not  been  God, 
he  could  not,  by  keeping  the  law,  have  merited  forgive- 
ness for  us,  for  he  had  dope  but  what  was  required  of 
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him.  It  was  the  fact  of  his  being  very  God  and  very 
man  which  constituted  the  merit  of  Christ's  obedience. 

(2.)  Moreover,  in  working  out  the  mighty  scheme  of 
redemption  the  mediator  must  assume  the  office  of  priest. 
To  this  office  he  was  solemnly  appointed  by  God  (Psa. 
ex,  4 ;  Hcb.  v,  10),  being  qualified  for  it  by  his  incarna- 
tion (Hcb.  x,  6,  7),  and  he  accomplished  all  the  ends 
thereof  by  his  sacrificial  death  (Heb.  ix,  11,  12);  as  in 
sustaining  his  prophetic  character,  so  in  this,  his  Deity 
and  humanity  will  be  seen.  According  to  the  exhibition 
of  type  and  declaration  of  prophecy,  the  mediator  must 
die,  and  thus  rescue  us  sinners  from  death  by  destroy- 
ing him  who  had  the  power  of  death.  "  But  we  see 
Jesus,"  says  the  apostle  (Heb.  ii,  9),  "who  was  made  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  death, 
crowned  with  glory  and  honor,  that  he  by  the  grace  of 
God  should  taste  death  for  every  man.  Forasmuch, 
then,  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood, 
he  also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same,  that 
through  death  he  might  destroy  him  who  had  the  pow- 
er of  death,  that  is,  the  devil."  On  the  other  hand,  had 
he  not  been  God  he  could  not  have  raised  himself  from 
the  dead.  "  I  lay  down  my  life  (saith  he,  John  x,  17, 
18),  and  take  it  up  again."  He  had  not  had  a  life  to 
lay  down  if  he  had  not  been  man,  for  the  Godhead 
could  not  die;  and  if  he  had  not  been  God,  he  could  not 
have  acquired  merit  by  laying  it  down :  it  must  be  his 
own,  and  not  in  the  power  of  another,  else  his  volunta- 
rily surrendering  himself  unto  death — as  he  did  on  the 
charge  that  he,  being  only  man,  made  himself  equal 
with  God — was  an  act  of  suicide,  and  consequently  an 
act  of  blasphemy  against  God !  It  was,  then,  the  myste- 
rious union  of  both  natures  in  the  one  person  of  Christ 
which  constituted  the  essential  glory  of  his  vicarious 
obedience  and  death. 

Nor  are  the  two  natures  of  Christ  more  apparent  in 
his  death  than  they  are  in  the  intercession  which  he  ever 
liveth  to  make  in  behalf  of  all  who  come  unto  God  by 
him  (Heb.  vii,  25).  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  teaches  us  (chaps,  vii,  ix)  that  the  high-priest 
under  the  Levitical  dispensation  typified  Christ  in  his 
intercessory  character :  as  the  high-priest  entered  alone 
within  the  holiest  place  of  the  tabernacle  once  a  year 
with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  in  his  hands,  and  the 
names  of  tho  twelve  tribes  upon  his  heart,  so  Christ, 
having  offered  up  himself  as  a  lamh  without  spot  unto 
God,  has  gone  into  glory  bearing  on  his  heart  the  names 
of  his  redeemed.  We  may  then  ask  with  the  apostle 
(Rom.  viii,  38), "  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge 
of  God's  elect?  It  is  God  that  justifieth,  who  is  he 
that  condemneth?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather, 
that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us."  In  this  part 
of  his  mediatorial  work  God's  incommunicable  attributes 
of  omniscience,  omnipresence,  and  omnipotence  are  seen. 
He  must  therefore  have  been  God,  and  on  the  ground 
of  his  being  able  from  personal  experience  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  suffering  members  of  his  mystical  body, 
he  must  have  been  man ;  being  perfect  God  and  perfect 
man,  he  is  then  a  perfect  intercessor. 

(3.)  We  come,  lastly,  to  notice  Christ's  mediatorial 
character  as  king.  The  limits  of  this  article  will  not 
admit  of  our  even  alluding  to  the  varied  and  multiplied 
passages  of  Scripture  which  delineate  Christ  as  "  Head 
over  all  things  to  the  Church"  (see  Psa.  ii,  6 ;  lxx ;  Isa. 
xxxii,  1 :  Dan.  ix,  25 ;  Col.  i,  17,  18,  etc.).  Suffice  it 
here  to  say  that  Christ  could  not,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  his  divine  nature,  gather  and  govern  the  Church, 
protect  and  defend  it  against  all  assailants  open  and 
secret,  and  impart  to  it  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  enlighten 
and  renew  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  and  subdue  Sa- 
tan— all  these  are  acts  of  his  kingly  office. 

Such,  then,  is  the  work  of  Christ's  mediatorship — 
salvation  revealed  by  him  as  prophet,  procured  by  him 
as  priest,  and  applied  by  him  as  king — the  work  of  the 
whole  person  wherein  both  natures  are  engaged.  Hence 
it  is  that  some  of  the  ancients,  speaking  of  it,  designate  i 


it  OtavoptKtj  Ivtpyiia, "  a  divine-human  operation"  (see 
Dionys.  Areopag.  Epist.  IV  ad  Caiam  Damascenum,  iii, 
19). 

Thus  Jesus  Christ  is  the  mediator  between  an  offend- 
ed God  and  sinful  man  (1  Tim.  ii,  5).  Both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  have  a  notion  of  a  mediator:  the  Jews  call  the 
Messiah  K72H3X,  the  Mediator,  or  Middle  One.  The 
Persians  call  their  god  Mithras  fitvirnc.,  a  mediator ;  and 
the  daemons,  with  the  heathens,  seem  to  be,  according 
to  them,  mediators  between  the  superior  gods  and  men. 
Indeed,  the  whole  religion  of  paganism  was  a  system 
of  mediation  and  intercession.  The  idea,  therefore,  of 
salvation  by  a  mediator  is  not  so  novel  or  restricted  as 
some  imagine;  and  the  Scriptures  of  truth  inform  us 
that  it  is  only  by  this  way  human  beings  can  arrive  to 
eternal  felicity  (Acts  iv,  12 ;  John  xiv,  6).  Man,  in  his 
state  of  innocence,  was  in  friendship  with  God ;  but, 
by  sinning  against  him,  he  exposed  himself  to  his  just 
displeasure;  his  powers  became  enfeebled,  and  his  heart 
filled  with  enmity  against  him  (Rom.  viii,  6) ;  he  was 
driven  out  of  his  paradisaical  Eden,  and  was  totally  in-' 
capable  of  returning  to  God,  and  making  satisfaction  to 
his  justice.  Jesus  Christ,  therefore,  was  the  appointed 
mediator  to  bring  about  reconciliation  (Gen.  iii,  12; 
CoL  i,  21) ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  he  came  into  this 
world,  obeyed  the  law,  satisfied  justice,  and  brought  his 
people  into  a  state  of  grace  and  favor ;  yea,  into  a  more 
exalted  state  of  friendship  with  God  than  was  lost  bv 
thefall(Eph.ii,18). 

We  have  seen  above  some  of  the  reasons  whv  in  or- 
der  to  accomplish  this  work  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Mediator  should  be  God  and  man  in  one  person.  We 
may  specify  the  following  in  addition,  (a)  It  was  nec- 
essary that  he  should  be  man:  1.  That  he  might  be  re- 
lated to  those  to  whom  he  was  to  be  a  mediator  and  re- 
deemer (PhiL  ii,  8;  Hcb.  ii,  11-17).  2.  That  sin  might 
be  atoned  for,  and  satisfaction  made  in  the  same  nat- 
ure which  had  sinned  (Rom.  v,  17-21 ;  viii,  3).  3.  It 
was  meet  that  the  mediator  should  be  man,  that  he 
might  be  capable  of  suffering  death,  for,  as  God,  he 
could  not  die,  and  without  shedding  of  blood  there  was 
no  remission  (Hcb.  ii,  10, 15;  viii,  3-6;  ix,  15-28;  1  Pet. 
iii,  18).  4.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  holy 
and  righteous  man,  free  from  all  sin,  that  he  might  of- 
fer himself  without  spot  to  God  (Heb.  vii,  26  *  ix,  14; 
i,  19 ;  1  Pet.  ii,  22.  (6)  But  it  was  not  enough  that  the 
mediator  should  be  truly  man,  and  an  innocent  person ; 
he  must  be  more  than  a  man;  it  was  requisite  that 
he  should  be  really  God.  1.  No  mere  man  could  have 
entered  into  a  covenant  with  God  to  mediate  between 
him  and  sinful  men  (Rom.  ix,  5 ;  Heb.  i,  8  *  1  Tim. 
iii,  16;  Tit.  ii,  13).  2.  He  must  be  God,  to  give  virtue 
and  value  to  his  obedience  and  sufferings  (John  xx,  28; 
Acts  xx,  28;  2  Pet.  ii,  1;  Phil,  ii,  5-11).  3.  The  Me- 
diator being  thus  God  and  man,  we  are  encouraged  to 
hope  in  him.  In  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  the  object 
of  trust  is  brought  nearer  to  ourselves.  If  he  were 
God  and  not  man,  we  should  approach  him  with  fear 
and  dread ;  and  if  he  were  man  and  not  God,  we  Aiould 
be  guilty  of  idolatry  to  worship  and  trust  in  him  at  all 
(Jer.  xvii,  5).  The  plan  of  salvation  by  such  a  Medi- 
ator is  therefore  the  most  suitable  to  human  beings; 
for  here  "  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together,  righteous- 
ness and  peace  have  kissed  etch  other"  (Psa.  Ixxxv,  10). 

The  properties  of  Christ  as  Mediator  are  these :  1.  He 
is  the  only  Mediator  (1  Tim.  ii,  4).  Praying,  therefore, 
to  saints  and  angels  is  an  error  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  has  no  countenance  from  Scripture.  2.  Christ  is  a 
Mediator  of  men  only,  not  of  angels ;  good  angels  need 
not  any ;  and  as  for  evil  angels,  none  is  provided  nor 
admitted.  3.  He  is  the  Mediator  both  for  Jews  and 
Gentiles  (Eph.  ii,  18;  1  John  ii,  2).  4.  He  is  the  Medi- 
ator both  for  Old  and  New  Testament  saints.  5.  He  is 
a  suitable,  constant,  willing,  and  prevalent  Mediator;  his 
mediation  always  succeeds,  and  is  infallible. 

For  a  more  ample  view  of  this  important  subject,  see 
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FUveL  Paastratia  of  Shamkr,  voL  iii  (Geneva,  folio), 
vii,  I,  ia  wbich  the  views  of  the  Romish  Church  are 
ablv  controverted.  See  also  Brinsley  (John),  Christ's 
Mediatio*  {Load.  1667, 8 vo) ;  Gill's  Body  of  Divinity,  i, 
336;  Witsii  (Earn.  Fad.  lib.  ii,  c.  4;  Fuller's  Gospel  its 
or*  Witness,  ch.  iv,  p.  2 ;  Hurrion's  Christ  Crucified,  p.  103, 
etc.;  Owen, On  the Person  of  Christ;  Goodwin's  Works, 
b.  iii ;  M'Laughlan,  Christ's  Mediatorship  (Edinb.  1868) ; 
Kitto,  BibL  Cyclop,  a.  v. ;  Buck,  TheoL  Diet.  s.  v. ;  A  mer. 
Prtsb.  Rev.  1863,  p.  419.     See  Atonement. 

Medicamentum,  or  MbdicTna  corporis  kt 
mentis,  a  name  occasionally  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  Church  fathers  as  a  synonyme  of  our  term  "  the  Lords 
Supper?  Ignatius  and  others  not  unusually  speak  of 
•*  the  medicine  of  immortality,"  "  medicine  or  preserva- 
tive of  the  soul."  See  Kiddle,  Christian  Antiquities,  p. 
561. 

Medici,  the  house  op,  one  of  the  most  noted  fam- 
ilies of  Italy's  nobility,  figures  so  largely  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  mediaeval  times  and  the  days  of  the 
Renaissance  that  we  cannot  pass  it  without  a  some- 
what detailed  account  of  its  different  members. 

1.  The  early  history  of  the  family  of  the  Medici  is 
obscure,  although  some  authors  have  traced  their  gene- 
alogy from  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  genealogies  were  made  after  the 
elevation  of  this  family  to  supreme  power  in  the  repub- 
lic of  Florence — a  position  which  they  attained  only 
by  degrees,  after  the  accumulation  of  wealth  sufficient 
to  control  the  affairs  of  the  Italian  nation.  It  appears, 
however,  from  authentic  monuments,  that  many  indi- 
viduals of  this  family  had  signalized  themselves  on  va- 
rious important  occasions  even  in  early  times.  Gio- 
vanni de'  Medici,  in  the  year  1261,  with  a  body  of  only 
one  hundred  Florentines,  forced  his  way  through  the 
Milanese  army,  then  besieging  the  fortress  of  Scarperia, 
and  entered  the  place  with  the  loss  of  twenty  lives. 
Francesco  de*  Medici  waa  at  the  head  of  the  magistracy 
of  Florence  in  1348,  at  the  time  when  the  black  plague, 
which  had  desolated  so  large  a  portion  of  the  world,  ex- 
tended its  ravages  to  that  city.  Salvestro  de?  Medici 
acquired  great  reputation  by  his  temperate  but  firm  re- 
sistance to  the  nobles,  who,  in  order  to  secure  their 
power,  accused  those  who  opposed  them  of  being  at- 
tached to  the  party  of  the  Ghibelines,  then  in  great 
odium  at  Florence.  The  persons  so  accused  were  said 
to  be  ammomti  (admonished),  and  by  that  act  were  ex- 
cluded from  all  offices  of  government  In  the  year  1879, 
Salvestro,  being  chosen  chief  magistrate,  exerted  his 
power  to  reform  this  abuse,  wbich  was  not,  however,  ef- 
fected without  a  violent  commotion,  several  of  the  no- 
bility losing  their  lives  in  the  attempt.  It  is  from  this 
time  that  we  date  the  rise  of  the  Medici  to  prominence 
in  political,  and  finally  also  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

2.  The  founder,  however,,  of  that  almost  regal  great- 
ness which  the  Medici  enjoyed  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies was  not  Salvestro,  who  first  received  great  public 
distinctions,  but  Giovanni  de'  Medici.  His  immense 
wealth,  honorably  acquired  by  commercial  dealings, 
wbich  had  already  rendered  the  name  of  Medici  cele- 
brated in  Europe,  waa  expended  with  liberality  and 
magnificence.  Of  a  mild  temper  and  averse  to  cabals, 
(iiovanni  de'  Medici  did  not  attempt  to  set  up  a  party, 
but  contented  himself  with  the  place  in  the  public  coun- 
cils to  which  even  his  enemies  declared  him  entitled  in 
virtue  of  his  eminence,  his  acquirements,  and  the  purity 
of  his  character.  He  died  in  1429,  leaving  to  his  sons, 
Cosmo  and  Lorenzo,  a  heritage  of  wealth  and  honors 
hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  republic 

Cosmo  (bom  1389,  died  1464),  on  whom  was  grate- 
fully bestowed  the  honored  title  of  "  Father  of  his  coun- 
try," really  began  the  glorious  epoch  of  the  Medici. 
Cosmo's  life,  except  during  a  short  period,  when  the  Ai- 
bizzi  and  other  rivals  re-established  a  successful  opposi- 
tion against  the  policy  and  credit  of  the  Medici,  was 
one  uninterrupted  course  of  prosperity ;  at  once  a  mu- 


nificent patron  and  a  successful  cultivator  of  art  and  lit- 
erature, he  did  more  than  any  other  sovereign  in  Europe 
to  revive  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  to  foster 
a  taste  for  mental  culture.  He  assembled  around  him 
learned  men  of  every  nation,  and  gave  liberal  support 
to  numerous  Greek  scholars,  whom  the  subjection  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks  had  driven  into  exile ;  and 
by  his  foundation  of  an  academy  for  the  study  of  the 
philosophy  of  Plato,  and  of  a  library  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Oriental  MS&,  he  inaugurated  a  new  sera  in  mod- 
ern learning  and  art.  In  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
Cosmo  had  engaged  not  only  in  the  extensive  business 
by  wbich  the  family  had  acquired  its  wealth,  but  also 
in  the  affairs  of  state.  Such  was  his  authority  and  rep- 
utation that  in  the  year  1414,  when  Balthasar  Cossa, 
who  had  been  elected  pope,  and  had  assumed  the  name 
of  John  XXIII,  was  summoned  to  attend  the  Council  of 
Constance,  he  chose  to  be  accompanied  by  Cosmo  de' 
Medici,  among  other  men  of  eminence,  whose  characters 
might  countenance  his  cause.  By  this  council,  which 
continued  nearly  four  years,  Balthasar  was  deprived  of 
his  pontifical  dignity,  and  Otto  Colonua,  who  took  the 
name  of  Martin  V,  was  elected  pope.  Cosmo  did  not 
desert  in  adversitv  the  man  to  whom  he  had  attached 
himself  in  prosperity.  At  the  expense  of  a  large  sum 
of  monev.  he  redeemed  him  from  the  hands  of  the  duke 
of  Bavaria,  who  had  seized  upon  his  perron ;  and  after- 
wards gave  him  a  hospitable  shelter  at  Florence  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  successful  pontiff,  in- 
stead of  resenting  the  kindness  shown  to  his  rival,  soon 
afterwards  paid  a  public  visit  to  Florence,  where,  on  the 
formal  submission  of  Balthasar,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Medici,  he  created  the  ex-pope  a  cardinal,  with  the 
privilege  of  taking  the  first  place  in  the  sacred  college. 
The  new-made  cardinal  died  in  1419,  and  it  was  rumored 
that  the  Medici  at  his  death  possessed  themselves  of 
immense  wealth  which  he  had  acquired  during  his  pon- 
tificate. This  rumor  was  afterwards  encouraged  by 
those  who  well  knew  its  falsehood.  The  true  source  of 
the  wealth  of  the  Medici  was  their  superior  talents  and 
application  to  business,  and  the  property  of  the  cardinal 
was  scarcely  sufficient  to  discharge  his  debts  and  lega- 
cies. During  the  retirement  of  his  latter  days,  his  hap- 
piest hours  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  letters  and 
philosophy,  and  the  conversation  of  learned  men.  He 
also  endowed  numerous  religious  houses,  and  built  a  hos- 
pital at  Jerusalem  for  the  relief  of  distressed  pilgrims. 

8.  Cosmo's  grandson,  Lorenzo,  afterwards  surnamed 
the  "  Magnificent"  (born  Jan.  1, 1448,  died  April  8, 1492), 
was  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  on  ac- 
count of  the  infirmities  of  his  father,  immediately  upon 
the  decease  of  Cosmo.  Though  only  a  youth,  he  was 
at  once  pushed  forward  to  take  upon  himself  the  work 
supposed  to  belong  to  a  much  mature?  mind.  To  afford 
him  a  clearer  insight  into  political  affairs  than  he  could 
secure  at  home,  he  was  sent  to  visit  the  principal  court* 
in  Italy.  Upon  the  accession  of  Sixtus  IV  to  the  papal 
throne1,  he  went,  with  other  citizens  of  Florence,  to  con- 
gratulate the  new  pope,  and  was  invested  with  the  office 
of  treasurer  of  the  holy  see ;  and  while  at  Rome  embraced 
the  opportunity  to  add  to  the  remains  of  ancient  art 
which  his  family  had  collected.  One  of  the  first  events 
after  he  undertook  the  administration  of  affairs  was  a 
revolt  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vol  terra,  on  account  of  a  dis- 
pute with  the  Florentine  republic  By  the  recommen- 
dation of  Lorenzo,  force  was  used,  and  the  result  was  the 
sack  of  Volterra.  Like  his  grandfather,  he  encouraged 
literature  and  the  arts,  employed  learned  men  to  collect 
choice  books  and  antiquities  for  him  from  every  part  of 
the  known  world,  established  printing-presses  in  his  do- 
minions as  soon  as  the  art  was  invented,  but,  above  all, 
he  deserves  special  commendation  for  his  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Academy  of  Pisa,  to  which  city  he  removed 
in  order  to  complete  the  undertaking:  he  selected  the 
most  eminent  professors,  and  contributed  a  large  sum 
from  his  private  fortune,  in  addition  to  that  granted  by 
the  state  of  Florence.     In  another  respect  also  Lorenzo 
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resembled  bis  grandfather  Cosmo.  He  was,  or  affected 
to  be,  an  admirer  of  Plato,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
establishment  of  an  academy  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  and  instituted  an  annual  festival 
in  honor  of  Plato. 

While  Lorenzo  was  dividing  his  time  between  the 
administration  of  the  state  and  the  promotion  of  litera- 
ture, the  Pazzi,  a  numerous  and  distinguished  family  in 
Florence,  of  all  the  opponents  of  the  Medici  the  most 
inveterate,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Lorenzo 
and  his  brother;  experience  having  taught  them  the 
impossibility  of  overthrowing  the  reign  of  the  Medici 
in  any  other  way.  Giuliano  was  killed,  but  Lorenzo  es- 
caped. "A  horrible  transaction  this,  which  has  been 
justly  quoted  as  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  practi- 
cal atheism  of  the  times  in  which  it  took  place — one  in 
which  a  pope,  a  cardinal,  an  archbishop,  and  several 
other  ecclesiastics,  associated  themselves  with  a  band 
of  ruffians  to  destroy  two  men  who  were  an  honor  to 
their  age  and  country ;  and  purposed  to  perpetrate  their 
crime  at  a  season  of  hospitality,  in  the  sanctuary  of  a 
Christian  Church,  and  at  the  very  moment  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  host,  when  the  congregation  bowed  down  be- 
fore it,  and  the  assassins  were  presumed  to  be  in  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  their  God.  The  plan  was  concocted 
at  Rome,  with  the  participation  of  pope  Sixtus  IV.  On 
the  26th  of  April,  1478,  in  the  church  of  the  Keparata, 
during  the  mass,  while  the  host  was  elevated  and  the 
multitude  were  kneeling,  the  murderous  blow  was  struck, 
the  very  mass-bell  itself  sounding  the  signal  to  the  other 
conspirators  to  possess  themselves  of  the  palace  and  gov- 
ernment,"   The  failure  of  this  dastardly  scheme  onlv 
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made  the  Medici  the  more  invincible.    The  people,  who 
had  always  been  attached  to  them,  exasperated  by  this 
open  and  daring  attempt  to  rob  them  of  those  whom  they 
conceived  to  be  their  best  friends,  now  took  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law  in  their  own  hands,  and  put  to  death  or 
apprehended  the  assassins.    Salviati,  archbishop  of  Pisa, 
was  hung  through  the  windows  of  the  palace,  and  was 
not  allowed  to  divest  himself  even  of  his  robes;  and 
Jacopo  de'  Pazzi,  with  one  of  his  nephews,  shared  the 
same  fate.    The  name  and  arms  of  the  Pazzi  family 
were  suppressed,  its  members  were  banished,  and  Lo- 
renzo rose  still  higher  in  the  regard  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens.    The  troubles  of  the  Medici,  however,  did  not 
stop  here.    For  them  yet  remained  the  punishment 
at  the  disposal  of  the  papal  party,  and  the  latter,  mad- 
dened by  the  failure  of  their  plot,  determined  now  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  Rome  could 
afford  as  "  ecclesiastical  thunderer."    Sixtus  IV  prompt- 
ly excommunicated  Lorenzo  and  the  magistrates  of 
Florence,  laid  an  interdict  upon  the  whole  territory,  and, 
forming  a  league  with  the  king  of  Naples,  prepared  to 
invade  the  Florentine  dominions.     Lorenzo  appealed  to 
all  the  surrounding  potentates,  and,  zealously  supported 
by  his  fellow-citizerfs,  commenced  hostilities,  and  car- 
ried on  two  campaigns.     At  the  close  of  1479,  Lorenzo 
took  the  bold  resolution  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  king  of 
Naples,  and,  without  obtaining  any  previous  promise  of 
security,  trusted  himself  to  the  mercy  of  his  enemy. 
The  result  of  this  confidence  was  a  treaty  of  mutual  de- 
fence and  friendship  between  the  king  of  Naples  and 
Florence,  and  this  finally  forced  Sixtus  to  consent  to  a 
treaty  of  peace.     In  1434  Sixtus  IV  died,  and  his  suc- 
cessor on  the  papal  throne,  Innocent  VIII,  manifesting  a 
determination  to  re-establish  friendly  relations  with  the 
different  Italian  princes  [see  Innocent  VIII],  the  con- 
test of  the  Medici  with  the  Church  seemed  to  have 
come  to  a  happy  close.     There  was,  however,  still  one 
dark  cloud  on  the  firmament  of  the  heaven*,  and  it 
threatened  sooner  or  later  to  bring  trouble  and  discom- 
fiture to  the  Medici — we  refer  to  Savonarola,  the  great 
Italian  reformer,  who  was  in  the  very  strength  of  his 
manhood  at  this  time.    The  Italian  monk  had  long  op- 
posed the  licentious  habits  of  the  court  and  the  nobility. 
He  was  opposed,  moreover,  to  the  display  of  regal  splen- 
dor, and  boldly  preached  in  favor  of  democracy  and  re- 


publican institutions.  Lorenzo  sought  in  more  than 
one  way  to  conciliate  the  sturdy  reformer,  but  all  ef- 
forts proved  futile.  Not  even  the  cardinalate  could 
tempt  him  [see  Savonarola],  and  Lorenzo  was  forced 
to  admit  himself, "  Besides  this  man,  I  have  never  seen 
a  true  monk."  Gradually  Savonarola  gave  system  to 
his  republican  ideas,  and,  gathering  about  him  a  host 
of  followers,  these  opponents  of  the  ruling  administra- 
tion came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Fiagnom  (q.  v.) 
or  "  weepers,"  so  called  because  of  their  determination 
to  stem  the  progress  of  the  voluptuous  refinement  of  the 
day  by  ascetic  severity  of  morals.  Lorenzo  himself 
saw  clearly  the  inherent  insufficiency  of  art  and  philos- 
ophy alone  for  the  security  of  a  state;  but  while  he 
sighed  for  a  purely  religious  influence,  nc  feared  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  the  Piagnoni  towards  a  popular 
and  democratic  form  of  government,  and  he  had  failed 
to  extinguish  or  abate  this  opposition  when  suddenly 
cut  down  by  disease  and  death,  April  8, 1492. 

Lorenzo  is  credited  with  even  greater  love  and  devo- 
tion to  the  development  of  literary  life  and  the  study  of 
the  fine  arts  than  any  of  his  predecessors.     His  own 
productions  are  sonnets,  canzoni,  and  other  lyric  pieces ; 
some  longer  works  in  stanzas,  some  comic  satires,  car- 
nival songs,  and  various  sacred  poems.    Many  of  the 
lighter  kind  were  popular  in  their  day.     Although  the 
ancestors  of  Lorenzo  laid  the  foundation  of  the  immense 
collection  of  manuscripts  contained  in  the  Laurcntian 
library,  Lorenzo  has  the  credit  of  adding  most  largely  to 
the  stock.    For  the  purpose  of  enriching  his  collection 
of  books  and  antiquities,  he  employed  learned  men  in 
different  parts  of  Italy,  and  especially  his  intimate  friend 
Poli tian,  who  made  several  journeys  in  order  to  discover 
and  purchase  the  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.     Two 
journeys  were  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Lorenzo  into 
the  East  by  John  Lascaris,  and  the  result  was  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  great  number  of  manuscripts.    On  his  return 
from  his  second  expedition,  Lascaris  brought  two  hun- 
dred manuscripts,  many  of  which  he  had  procured  from 
a  monastery  at  Mount  Athos ;  but  this  treasure  did  not 
arrive  till  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  who  in  his  last 
moments  expressed  to  Politian  and  Pico  of  Mirandola 
his  regret  that  he  could  not  live  to  complete  the  collec- 
tion which  he  was  forming.     On  the  discovery  of  the 
art  of  printing,  Lorenzo  quickly  saw  and  appreciated  its 
importance.     At  his  suggestion,  several  Italian  scholars 
devoted  their  attention  to  collating  the  manuscripts  of 
the  ancient  authors,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  ac- 
curately printed.     On  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks,  many  learned  Greeks  took  refuge  in  Italy ; 
and  an  academy  was  established  at  Florence  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  the  Greek  language,  partly  under 
the  direction  of  native  Greeks,  and  partly  under  native 
Italians.     The  services  of  these  learned  men  were  pro- 
cured by  Lorenzo,  and  were  amply  rewarded  by  his 
bounty.     "  Hence,"  as  Roscoe  observes  (in  his  h\ft  of 
Ijorenzo  de'  Af edict,  1795, 2  vols.  4to ;  Bonn's  edit  Lond. 
1851, 12mo),  **  succeeding  scholars  have  been  profuse  of 
their  acknowledgments  to  their  great  patron,  who  first 
formed  that  establishment,  from  which  (to  use  their  own 
scholastic  figure),  as  from  the  Trojan  horse,  so  many 
illustrious  champions  have  sprung,  and  by  means  of 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  was  extend- 
ed, not  only  through  Italy,  but  through  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  England,  from  all  which  countries  nu- 
merous pupils  attended  at  Florence,  who  diffused  the 
learning  they  had  there  acquired  throughout  the  rest 
of  Europe."     Lorenzo  also  augmented  his  father's  col- 
lection of  the  remains  of  ancient  art.     He  appropriated 
his  gardens  in  Florence  to  the  purpose  of  an  academy 
for  the  study  of  the  antique,  which  he  furnished  with 
statues,  busts,  and  other  works  of  art,  the  best  of  their 
kind  that  he  could  procure.     The  higher  class  of  his 
fellow-citizens  were  incited  to  these  pursuits  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Lorenzo,  and  the  lower  class  by  his  liberality. 
To  the  latter  he  not  only  allowed  competent  stipends 
while  they  attended  to  their  studies,  but  gave  consider- 
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able  premiums  as  rewards  of  their  proficiency.  To  this 
institution,  more  than  to  any  other  circumstance,  Koscoe 
ascribes  the  sudden  and  astonishing  advance  which,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  15th  century,  was  evidently  made 
in  tbe  arts,  and  which,  commencing  at  Florence,  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

4.  Lorenzo's  successor  in  the  government  of  Florence 
was  bis  eldest  son  Pietro;  but  of  far  greater  interest  to 
the  ecclesiastical  student  is  the  history  of  his  younger  son 
Giovanni,  and  tliat  of  bis  nephew  Giulio.  The  former 
of  tbe  two  last  named,  Giovanni,  was  honored,  by  the 
prudent  manipulations  of  Lorenzo,  with  the  cardinal's 
hat  when  only  a  boy  of  thirteen  years,  at  the  hands  of 
Innocent  VIII,  and,  on  the  death  of  Julius  II,  brought 
credit  upon  the  name  of  Medici  by  his  accession  to  the 
papal  throne.  See  Lko  X.  Of  Giulio's  history  we  have 
the  following  from  Koscoe.  Shortly  after  the  attempt 
at  assassination,  he  says, "  Lorenzo  received  a  visit  from 
Anionio  da  San  Gallo,  who  informed  him  that  the  un- 
timely death  of  Giuliano  had  prevented  his  disclosing  to 
Lorenzo  a  circumstance  with  which  it  was  now  become 
necessary  that  he  should  be  acquainted :  this  was  the  birth 
of  a  son,  whom  a  ladv  of  the  family  of  Gorini  had  borne 
to  Giuliano  about  twelve  months  before  his  death,  and 
whom  Antonio  had  held  over  the  baptismal  font,  where 
he  received  the  name  of  Giulio.  Lorenzo  immediately 
repaired  to  the  place  of  the  infant's  residence,  and,  taking 
him  under  his  protection,  delivered  him  to  Antonio,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  seventh 
year  of  his  age.  This  concealed  offspring  of  illicit  love, 
to  whom  the  kindness  of  Lorenzo  supplied  the  untimely 
loss  of  a  father,  was  destined  to  act  an  important  part  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  final  extinction  of  the  lib- 
erties of  Florence,  the  alliance  of  the  family  of  Medici 
with  the  royal  house  of  France,  the  expulsion  of  Henry 
VIII  of  England  from  the  bosom  of  the  Koman  Church, 
ami  the  consequent  establishment  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformers  in  Great  Britain,  are  principally  to  be  re- 
ferred to  this  illegitimate  son  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  who 
through  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune  at  length  ob- 
tained the  supreme  direction  of  the  Roman  see,  and,  un- 
der the  name  of  Clement  VII,  guided  the  bark  of  St.  Pe- 
ter through  a  succession  of  the  severest  storms  which  it 
has  ever  experienced." 

Pietro  possessed  neither  capacity  nor  prudence,  and 
in  the  troubles  which  the  ambition  of  her  princes  and 
tbe  profligacy  of  her  popes  brought  upon  Italy,  by 
plunging  her  into  civil  and  foreign  war,  he  showed  him- 
self treacherous  and  vacillating  alike  to  friends  and  foes. 
Lxlovico  Sforza,  surnamed  the  "  Moor,"  relying  on  the 
friendship  which,  from  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
had  prevailed  between  the  Sforza  family  of  Milan  and 
the  Medici,  applied  to  him  for  assistance  in  establishing 
his  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Milan ;  but,  seeing  that  no  re- 
liance could  be  placed  on  Pietro,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  Charles  VIII  of  France.  The  result  was 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  a  French  army  of  32,000  men. 
Pietro,  in  hopes  of  conciliating  the  powerful  invader, 
hastened  to  meet  the  troops  on  their  entrance  into  tbe 
dominions  of  Florence,  and  surrendered  to  Charles  the 
fortresses  of  Leghorn  and  Pisa,  which  constituted  the 
keys  of  the  republic  The  magistrates  and  people,  in- 
censed at  his  perfidy,  drove  him  from  the  city,  and  for- 
mally deposed  the  family  of  the  Medici  from  all  partici- 
pation of  power  in  1494. 

The  attempts  of  Giovanni,  then  a  cardinal,  to  up- 
hold the  Medician  authority,  and  his  success  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  his  house  in  1512,  we  have  narrated  in 
our  article  on  Leo  X.  Pietro  was  slain  in  1503,  while 
fighting  in  tbe  French  ranks. 

It  was  during  the  invasions  of  the  French  iti  Italy,  in 
the  days  of  Pietro,  that  Florence  was  robbed  of  one  of 
her  greatest  treasures— the  invaluable  library  which  had 
been  collected  by  the  care  of  his  father  and  grandfather. 
''The  French  troops,  which  had  entered  the  city  with- 
out opposition,  led  the  way  to  this  act  of  barbarism,  in 
which  they  were  joined  by  the  Florentines  themselves. 


who  openly  carried  off  or  purloined  whatever  they  could 
discover  that  was  rare  or  valuable.  Besides  the  nu- 
merous manuscripts,  the  plunderers  carried  off  the  ines- 
timable specimens  of  the  arts  which  the  palace  of  the 
Medici  contained,  and  which  had  long  made  it  the  ad- 
miration of  strangers  and  the  chief  ornament  of  the  city. 
Exquisite  pieces  of  ancient  sculpture,  vases,  cameos,  and 
gems  of  various  kinds,  were  lost  amid  the  indiscriminate 
plunder,  and  the  rich  accumulations  of  half  a  century 
were  destroyed  or  dispersed  in  a  single  day."  During 
the  interregnum,  the  labors  of  the  Piagnoni  were  sud- 
denly checked  by  the  martyrdom  of  their  beloved  leader, 
Savonarola,  in  1498 ;  and,  when  the  Medici  came  again 
to  rule  over  Florence,  this  disposition  of  some  of  their 
strongest  opponents  threw  a  weight  of  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  Medici  which  rendered  all  attempts  to 
maintain  even  a  show  of  independence  futile  on  the 
part  of  the  Florentines.  The  faintest  indication  of  re* 
publican  spirit  was  at  once  crushed  by  the  combined 
aid  of  pope  and  emperor. 

5.  The  accession  of  Clement  VII  only  strengthened  the 
Medici  in  Florence,  and,  though  the  legitimate  male  line 
of  Cosmo  was  extinct  (with  the  exception  of  the  pope), 
Clement  VII  gave,  in  1529,  to  Alessandro,  natural  son  of 
the  last  prince  Lorenzo  II,  the  rank  of  duke  of  Florence ; 
and  on  his  death,  by  assassination,  without  direct  heirs, 
in  1537,  raised  Cosmo  I,  the  descendant  of  a  collateral 
branch,  to  the  ducal  chair. 

Cosmo,  known  as  the  Great,  possessed  the  astute- 
ness of  character,  the  love  of  elegance,  and  taste  for 
literature,  but  not  the  frank  and  generous  spirit  that 
had  distinguished  his  great  ancestors;  and  while  he 
founded  the  academies  of  painting  and  of  fine  arts,  made 
collections  of  paintings  and  statuary,  published  magnifi- 
cent editions  of  his  own  works  and  those  of  others,  and 
encouraged  trade,  for  the  protection  of  which  he  insti- 
tuted the  ecclesiastical  order  of  St.  Stephen,  he  was  im- 
placable in  his  enmity,  and  scrupled  not  utterly  to  ex- 
tirpate the  race  of  the  Strozzi,  the  hereditary  foes  of  bis 
house.  His  acquisition  of  Sienna  gained  for  him  the  title 
of  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  from  Pius  V ;  and  he  died  in 
1574,  leaving  enormous  wealth  and  regal  power  to  his 
descendants,  who,  throughout  the  next  half  century, 
maintained  the  literary  and  artistic  fame  of  their  fam- 
ily. In  the  17tb  century  the  race  rapidly  degenerated, 
and,  after  several  of  its  representatives  had  suffered 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mere  tools  of  Spanish  and 
Austrian  ambition,  the  main  line  of  the  Medici  family 
became  extinct  in  1737.  The  genealogy  of  the  Medici 
to  the  present  time  is  given  in  a  splendid  work  but  little 
known,  entitled  Famiglie  celebri  Italian*,  by  Litta.  The 
Medici  and  their  descendants  are  comprised  in  Fascicolo 
XVII  (in  seven  parts,  Milan,  1827-30,  folio).  See  also 
Modern  Universal  History,  voL  xxxyi ;  Noble,  Memoir* 
of  the  House  of  Medici,  illustrated  with  genealogical  ta- 
bles; Tenhove,  Memoir*  of  the  House  of  Medici,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Sir  R.  Clayton  (Hath,  1797,2 
vols.  4to)-,  Roscoe,  Life  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  and  his 
Life  and  Pontificate  ofljeo  X  (Liverp.  1805, 4  vols.  4to) ; 
Guicciardini.  Storia  <T  Italia ;  Botta,  Storia  cT  Italia ; 
Sismondi,  Hist,  de*  Republique*  Italieimts ;  Leo,  Gesch.  v. 
It  alien;  trollope,  //is/,  of  Florence  (Loud.  1865,  4  vols. 
8vo) ;  Hallam,  Middle  Age*  (Smith's  ed..  Harpers,  1872), 
p.  229  sq. ;  National  Quart.  Rev.  Dec.  1863,  art.  iii  ?  For- 
eign Quart.  Rev.  v,  475 ;  and  the  excellent  article  in  the 
English  Cyclopedia,  s.  v. 

Medicine  (rWin,  teruphahf,  a  medical  powder, 
Ezek.  xlvii,  12;  Sept.  vyiua,  comp.  ^tpairtta  of  Rev. 
xxii,2;  Vulg. medicina ;  also  the  plur.  P*iXB"l,  repkuoth', 
medicaments,  or  remedies  for  wounds,  Jer.  xxx,  13 ;  xlvi, 
11 ;  "  healed,"  Ezek.  xxx,  21 ;  but  PlHa, gshah',  in  Prov. 
xvii,  12,  is  properly  the  removal  of  the  bandages  from  a 
sore,  hence  its  healing  ;  therefore  render, u  a  joyful  heart 
perfects  a  cure").  In  the  following  article  we  chiefly 
make  use  of  that  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.  See 
Hkau 
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1.  Sources  of  Medical  Science  among  the  Hebrew*. — 1. 
Natural, — Next  to  care  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
the  curing  of  harts  takes  precedence  even  among  savage 
nations.  At  a  later*  period  comes  the  treatment  of  sick- 
ness, and  recognition  of  states  of  disease,  and  these  mark 
a  nascent  civilization.  Internal  .diseases,  and  all  for 
which  an  obvious  cause  cannot  be  assigned,  are  in  the 
most  early  period  viewed  as  the  visitation  of  God,  or  as 
the  act  of  some  malignant  power,  human — as  the  evil 
eye — or  else  superhuman,  and  to  be  dealt  with  by  sor- 
cery, or  some  other  occult  supposed  agency.  The  In- 
dian notion  is  that  all  diseases  are  the  work  of  an  evil 
spirit  (Sprengel,  Gesch.  der  A  rzeneikundt,  ii,  48).  But 
among  a  civilized  race  the  pre-eminence  of  the  medical 
art  is  confessed  in  proportion  to  the  increased  value  set 
on  human  life,  and  the  vastly  greater  amount  of  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  of  which  civilized  man  is  capable. 

2.  Egyptian. — It  would  be  strange  if  their  close  con- 
nection historically  with  Egypt  had  not  imbued  the  Is- 
raelites with  a  strong  appreciation  of  the  value  of  this 
art,  and  with  some  considerable  degree  of  medical  cult- 
ure. From  the  most  ancient  testimonies,  sacred  and 
secular,  Egypt,  from  whatever  cause,  though  perhaps 
from  necessity,  was  foremost  among  the  nations  in  this 
most  human  of  stndies  purely  physical.  Again,  as  the 
active  intelligence  of  Greece  flowed  in  upon  her,  and 
mingled  with  the  immense  store  of  pathological  records 
which  must  have  accumulated  under  the  system  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  Egypt,  especially  Alexandria,  be- 
came the  medical  repertory  and  museum  of  the  world. 
Thither  all  that  was  best  worth  preserving  amid  earlier 
civilizations,  whether  her  own  or  foreign,  had  been  at- 
tracted, and  medicine  and  surgery  flourished  amid  po- 
litical decadence  and  artistic  decline.  The  attempt  has 
been  made  by  a  French  writer  (Kenouard,  Histoire  de 
Medicine  dtpuis  son  OHgine,  etc.)  to  arrange  in  periods 
the  growth  of  the  medical  art  as  follows :  1st.  The  Prim- 
itive or  Instinctive  Period,  lasting  from  the  earliest  re- 
corded treatment  to  the  fall  of  Troy.  2dly.  The  Sacred 
or  Mystic  Period,  lasting  till  the  dispersion  of  the  Py- 
thagorean Society,  B.C.  600.  3dly.  The  Philosophical 
Period,  closing  with  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrian 
Library,  B.C.  320.  4thly.  The  Anatomical  Period,  which 
continued  till  the  death  of  Galen,  A.D.  200.  But  these 
artificial  lines  do  not  strictly  exhibit  the  truth  of  the 

• 

matter.  Egypt  was  the  earliest  home  of  medical  and 
other  skill  for  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean  basin, 
and  every  Egyptian  mummy  of  the  more  expensive  and 
elaborate  sort  involved  a  process  of  anatomy.  This 
gave  opportunities  of  inspecting  a  vast  number  of  bod- 
ies, varying  in  every  possible  condition.  Such  oppor- 
tunities were  sure  to  be  turned  to  account  (Pliny,  \.  H. 
xix,  5)  by  the  more  diligent  among  the  faculty,  for  "  the 
physicians"  embalmed  ((Jen.  1, 2).  The  intestines  had  a 
separate  receptacle  assigned  them,  or  were  restored  to 
the  body  through  the  ventral  incision  (Wilkinson,  v, 
468) ;  and  every  such  process  which  we  can  trace  in  the 
mummies  discovered  shows  the  most  minute  accuracy 

• 

of  manipulation.  Notwithstanding  these  laborious  ef- 
forts, we  have  no  trace  of  any  philosophical  or  rational 
system  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  medicine  in  Egypt  was 
a  mere  art  or  profession.  Of  science  the  AsclepiadsB  of 
Greece  were  the  true  originators.  Hippocrates,  who 
wrote  a  book  on  "Ancient  Medicine,"  and  who  seems  to 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  access  to  foreign  sources, 
gives  no  prominence  to  Egypt,  It  was  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  repressive  influences  of  her  fixed  institutions  that 
this  country  did  not  attain  to  a  vast  and  speedy  profi- 
ciency in  medical  science,  when  post  mortem  examina- 
tion was  so  general  a  rule  instead  of  being  a  rare  excep- 
tion. Still  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  considerable 
advances  in  physiology  could  have  failed  to  be  made 
there  from  time  to  time,  and  similarly,  though  we  can- 
not so  well  determine  how  far,  in  Assyria.  Recent  re- 
searches at  Kouyunjik  have  given  proof,  it  is  said,  of 
the  use  of  the  microscope  in  minute  devices,  and  yielded 
up  even  specimens  of  magnifying  lenses.    A  cone  en- 


graved with  a  table  of  cubes,  so  small  as  to  be  unintel- 
ligible without  a  lens,  was  brought  home  by  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  As  to 
whether  the  invention  was  brought  to  bear  on  medical 
science,  proof  is  wanting.  Probably  such  science  had 
not  yet  been  pushed  to  the  point  at  which  the  micro- 
scope becomes  useful.  Only  those  who  have  quick, kecu 
eyes  for  the  nature-world  feel  the  want  of  such  specta- 
cles. The  best  guarantee  for  the  advance  of  medical 
science  is,  after  all,  the  interest  which  every  human  be- 
ing has  in  it,  and  this  is  most  strongly  felt  in  large  gre- 
garious masses  of  population.  Compared  with  the  wild 
countries  around  them,  at  any  rate,  Egypt  must  have 
seemed  incalculably  advanced.  Hence  the  awe  with 
which  Homer's  Greeks  speak  of  her  wealth,  resources, 
and  medical  skill  (//.  ix,  881 ;  Od.  iv,  229.  See  also 
Herod,  ii,  84,  and  i,  77).  The  simple  heroes  had  rever- 
ence for  the  healing  skill  which  extended  only  to 
wounds.  There  is  hardly  any  recognition  of  disease  in 
Homer.  There  is  sudden  death,  pestilence,  and  weary 
old  age,  but  hardly  any  fixed  morbid  condition,  save  in 
a  simile  (Od,  v,  895).  See,  however,  a  letter  De  rebvs 
ex  Hotnero  medicis,  D.  G.  Wolf  (Wittenberg,  1791).  So 
likewise  even  the  visit  of  Abraham,  though  .prior  to  this 
period,  found  Egypt  no  doubt  in  advance  of  other  coun- 
tries. Representations  of  early  Egyptian  surgery  ap- 
parently occur  on  some  of  the  monuments  of  Beni-Has- 
san.  Flint  knives  used  for  embalming  have  been  re- 
covered; the  "Ethiopic  stone"  of  Herodotus  (ii,  86 : 
comp.  Ezek.  iv,  25)  was  probably  either  black  flint  or 
agate  [see  Knifk],  and  those  who  have  assisted  at  the 
opening  of  a  mummy  have  noticed  that  the  teeth  ex- 
hibit a  dentistry  not  inferior  in  execution  to  the  work 
of  the  best  modern  experts.  This  confirms  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  that  every  part  of  the  body  was 
studied  by  a  distinct  practitioner.  Pliny  (vii,  57)  as- 
serts that  the  Egyptians  claimed  the  invention  of  the 
healing  art,  and  (xxvi,  1)  thinks  them  subject  to  many 
diseases.  Their  "  many  medicines"  are  mentioned  (Jcr. 
xlvi,  11).  Many  valuable  drugs  may  be  derived  from 
the  plants  mentioned  by  Wilkinson  (iv,  621),  and  the 
senna  of  the  adjacent  interior  of  Africa  still  excels  all 
other.  Athothmea  II,  king  of  the  country,  is  said  to 
have  written  on  the  subject  of  anatomy.  Hermes  (who 
may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  Athothmea,  intellect  per- 
sonified, only  disguised  as  a  deity  instead  of  a  legendary 
king),  was  said  to  have  written  six  books  on  medicine, 
in  which  an  entire  chapter  was  devoted  to  diseases  of 
the  eye  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  note  to  ii,  84),  and  the  first 
half  of  which  related  to  anatomy.  The  various  recipes 
known  to  have  been  beneficial  were  recorded,  with  t  heir 
peculiar  cases,  in  the  memoirs  of  physic,  inscribed  among 
the  laws,  and  deposited  in  the  principal  temples  of  the 
place  (Wilkinson,  iii,  896, 897).  The  reputation  of  its 
practitioners  in  historical  times  was  such  that  both  Cy- 
rus and  Darius  sent  to  Egypt  for  physicians  or  surgeons 
(Herod,  iii,  1,129-182);  and  by  one  of  the  same  coun- 
try, no  doubt,  Cambyses's  wound  was  tended,  thougli 
not,  perhaps,  with  much  zeal  for  his  recovery. 

Of  midwifery  we  have  a  distinct  notice  (ExocLi,  15), 
and  of  women  as  its  practitioners,  which  fact  may  also 
be  verified  from  the  sculptures  (Rawlinson's  note  on 
Herod,  ii,  84).  The  sex  of  the  practitioners  is  clear 
from  the  Heb.  grammatical  forms.  The  names  of  two, 
Shiphrah  and  Push,  are  recorded.  The  treatment  of 
new-born  Hebrew  infants  is  mentioned  (Ezek.  xvi,  4)  as 
consisting  in  washing,  salting,  and  swaddling— this  last 
was  not  used  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson).  The  physicians 
had  salaries  from  the  public  treasury,  and  treated  al- 
ways according  to  established  precedents,  or  deviated 
from  these  at  their  peril,  in  case  of  a  fatal  termination ; 
if,  however,  the  patient  died  under  accredited  treatment, 
no  blame  was  attached.  They  treated  gratis  patients 
when  travelling  or  on  military  service.  Most  diseases 
were  by  them  ascribed  to  indigestion  and  excessive 
eating  (Diod.  Sicul.  i,  8*2),'  and  when  their  science  failed 
them  magic  was  called  in.    On  recovery  it  was  also 
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Ancient  tigypuuu  A.xvotos,  for  Cares. 

L  Ivory  hand,  la  Mr.  SaU'i  collection. 

i.  Stoae  tablet,  dedicated  to  Amna-re,  for  tbe  recovery  of  a  complaint  In  the  Mr ;  feud  at  Taebee. 

S.  An  eer,  of  torn  eoita,  from  Tbebea,  to  Sir  Gardiner  Wllkineoa'a  poeMealoa. 

customary  to  suspend  in  a  temple  an  exvoto,  which  was 
commonly  a  model  of  the  part  affected;  and  such  offer- 
ings doubtless,  as  in  the  Coan  Temple  of  J&sculapius, 
became  valuable  aids  to  the  pathological  student.  The 
£gyptians  who  lived  in  the  corn-growing  region  are 
said  by  Herodotus  (ii,  77)  to  have  been  specially  atten- 
tive to  health.  The  practice  of  circumcision  is  trace- 
able on  monuments  certainly  anterior  to  the  age  of  Jo- 
seph. Its  antiquity  is  involved  in  obscurity,  especially 
as  all  we  know  of  the  Egyptians  makes  it  unlikely  that 
they  would  have  borrowed  such  a  practice,  so  late  as  the 
period  of  Abraham,  from  any  mere  sojourner  among 
them,  Its  beneficial  effects  in  the  temperature  of  Egypt 
and  Syria  have  often  been  noticed,  especially  as  a  pre- 
servative of  cleanliness,  etc  The  scrupulous  attention 
paid  to  the  dead  was  favorable  to  the  health  of  the  liv- 
ing. Such  powerful  drugs  as  aspbaltum,  natron,  resin, 
pare  bitumen,  and  various  aromatic  gums,  suppressed  or 
counteracted  all  .noxious  effluvia  from  the  corpse ;  even 
the  saw-dust  of  the  floor,  on  which  the  body  had  been 
cleansed, was  collected  in  small  linen  bags,  which,  to  the 
number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  were  deposited  in  vases 
near  the  tomb  (Wilkinson,  v,  468, 469).  For  the  extent 
to  which  these  practices  were  imitated  among  the  Jews, 
see  Embalming.  At  any  rate,  the  uncleanness  imputed 
to  contact  with  a  corpse  was  a  powerful  preservative 
against  the  inoculation  of  the  living  frame  with  morbid 
hnmors.  But,  to  pursue  to  later  times  this  merely  gen- 
eral question,  it  appears  (Pliny,  Ar.  H.  xix,  5)  that  the 
Ptolemies  themselves  practiced  dissection,  and  that,  at 
a  period  when  Jewish  intercourse  with  Egypt  was  com- 
plete and  reciprocal,  there  existed  in  Alexandria  a  great 
zeal  for  anatomical  study.  The  only  influence  of  im- 
portance which  would  tend  to  check  the  Jews  from 
tearing  this  was  the  ceremonial  law,  the  special  rever- 
ence of  Jewbh  feeling  towards  human  remains,  and  the 
abhorrence  of  **  uncleanness."  Yet  those  Jews — and 
there  were,  at  all  times  since  the  Captivity,  not  a  few, 
perhaps — who  tended  to  foreign  laxity,  and  affected 
Greek  philosophy  and  culture,  would  assuredly,  as  we 
fthal]  have  further  occasion  to  notice  that  they  in  fact 
dtil  enlarge  their  anatomical  knowledge  from  sources 
which  repelled  their  stricter  brethren,  and  the  result 
would  be  apparent  in  the  general  elevated  standard  of  • 

that  profession,  even  as  practiced  in  Jerusalem.     The  '  of  phenomena"  (Dr.  Adams,  Paul  Alyin.  cd.  Sydenham 
diffusion  of  Christianity  in  the  3d  and  4th  centuries  ex-    Soc.). 

This  school,  however,  was  opposed  by  another,  known 
as  the  Methodic,  which  had  arisen  under  the  leading  of 
Themison,  also  of  Laodicea.  about  the  period  of  Pompey 
the  Great.  Asclepiades  paved  the  way  for  the  **  meth- 
od" in  question,  finding  a  theoretic  basis  in  the  corpus- 
cular or  atomic  theory  of  physics  which  he  l>orrowed 
from  Heraclides  of  Pont  us.  He  had  passed  some  early 
years  in  Alexandria,  and  thence  came  to  Home  shortly 
before  Cicero's  time  ("Quo  nos  medico  amicoque  usi 


tion  as  to  the  esteem  in  which  it 
was  held  in  the  Homeric  and  pre- 
Homeric  period.  To  descend  to  the 
historical,  the  story  of  Democedea 
at  the  court  of  Darius  illustrates 
the  practice  of  Greek  surgery  be- 
fore the  period  of  Hippocrates — 
anticipating,  in  its  gentler  waiting 
upon  nature,  as  compared  (Herod, 
iii,  130)  with  that  of  the  Persians 
and  Egyptians,  the  methods  and 
maxims  of  that  father  of  physic, 
who  wrote  against  the  theories  and 
speculations  of  the  so-called  Phil- 
osophical school,  and  was  a  true 
empiricist  before  that  sect  was  for- 
mularized.     The  Dogmatic  school 
was  founded  after  his  time  by  his 
disciples,  who  departed  from  his 
eminently  practical  and  inductive 
method.     It    recognized    hidden 
causes  of  health  and  sickness  aris- 
ing from  certain  supposed  principles  or  elements,  out  of 
which  bodies  were  composed,  and  by  virtue  of  which  all 
their  parts  and  members  were  attempered  together  and 
became  sympathetic.    Hippocrates  has  some  curious  re- 
marks on  the  sympathy  of  men  with  climate,  seasons,  etc. 
He  himself  rejected  supernatural  accounts  of  disease, 
and  especially  daunoniacal  possession.    He  refers,  but 
with  no  mystical  sense,  to  numbers  as  furnishing  a  rule 
for  cases.     It  is  remarkable  that  he  extols  the  discern- 
ment of  Orientals  above  Westerns,  and  of  Asiatics  above 
Europeans,  in  medical  diagnosis.    The  Empirical  school, 
which  arose  in  the  3d  century  Rd,  under  the  guidance  of 
Acron  of  Agrigentum,  Serapion  of  Alexandria,  and  Phi- 
linus  of  Cos,  waited  for  the  symptoms  of  every  case,  dis- 
regarding the  rules  of  practice  based  on  dogmatic  princi- 
ples. Among  its  votaries  was  a  Zachalias  (perhaps  Zach- 
arias,  and  possibly  a  Jew)  of  Babylon,  who  (Pliny,  A'.  //. 
xxxvii,  10 ;  comp.  xxxvi,  10)  dedicated  a  bqok  on  med- 
icine to  Mithridates  the  Great ;  its  views  were  also  sup- 
ported by  Herodotus  of  Tarsus,  a  place  which,  next  to 
Alexandria,  became  distinguished  for  its  schools  of  phi- 
losophy and  medicine ;  as  also  by  a  Jew  named  Theodaa, 
or  Theudas,  of  Laodicea  (see  Wunderbar,  BibHtch-Tal- 
mudiache  Medicin,  i,  25),  but  a  student  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  last,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  empiricists  whom  its 
schools  produced.    The  remarks  of  Theudas  on  the  right 
method  of  observing,  and  the  value  of  experience,  and 
his  book  on  medicine,  now  lost,  in  which  he  arranged 
his  subject  under  the  heads  of  indicatoria,  curatoria, 
and  salubris,  earned  him  high  reputation  as  a  champion 
of  empiricism  against  the  reproaches  of  the  dogmatists, 
though  they  were  subsequently  impugned  by  Galen  and 
Theodosius  of  Tripoli.     His  period  was  that  from  Titus 
to  Hadrian.     "The  empiricists  held  that  observation 
and  the  application  of  known  remedies  in  one  case  to 
others  presumed  to  be  similar  constitute  the  whole  art 
of  cultivating  medicine.    Though  their  views  were  nar- 
row, and  their  information  scanty  when  compared  with 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  other  sects,  and  although  they 
rejected  as  useless  and  unattainable  all  knowledge  of 
the  causes  and  recondite  nature  of  diseases,  it  is  unde- 
niable that,  besides  personal  experience,  they  freely 
availed  themselves  of  historical  detail,  and  of  a  strict 
analogy  founded  upon  observation  and  the  resemblance 


ercised  a  similar  but  more  universal  restraint  on  the 
dbsecting-room,  until  anatomy  as  a  pursuit  became  ex- 
tinct, and,  the  notion  of  profaneness  quelling  everywhere 
^ch  researches,  surgical  science  became  stagnant  to  a 
degree  to  which  it  had  never  previously  sunk  within 
the  memory  of  human  records. 

3.  Grecian. — In  comparing  the  growth  of  medicine  in 
the  rest  of  the  ancient  world,  the  high  rank  of  its  prac- 
tiuoners— princes  and  heroes — settles  at  once  the  que*- 
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nunus,"  Cicero,  de  Orat.  i,  14).  He  was  a  transitional 
link  between  the  Dogmatic  and  Empiric  schools  and  this 
later,  or  Methodic  (SprengeL,  vt  sup.  pt.  v,  16),  that 
sought  to  rescue  medicine  from  the  bewildering  matt  of 
particulars  into  which  empiricism  had  plunged  it.  He 
reduced  diseases  to  two  classes,  chronic  and  acute,  and 
endeavored  likewise  to  simplify  remedies.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  most  judicious  of  medical  theorists  since  Hip- 
pocrates, Celsus,  of  the  Augustan  period,  had  reviewed 
medicine  in  the  light  which  all  these  schools  afforded, 
and,  not  professing  any  distinct  teaching,  but  borrowing 
from  all,  may  be  viewed  as  eclectic.  He  translated  Hip- 
pocrates largely  verbatim,  quoting  in  a  less  degree  Ascle- 
piades  and  others.  Antonius  Musa,  whose  "  cold-water 
cure/'  after  its  successful  trial  on  Augustus  himself,  be- 
came generally  popular,  seems  to  have  had  little  of 
scientific  basis,  but  by  the  usual  method,  or  the  usual 
accidents,  became  merely  the  fashionable  practitioner 
of  his  day  in  Rome.  Attalia,  near  Tarsus,  furnished 
also,  shortly  after  the  period  of  Celsus,  Athennus,  the 
leader  of  the  last  of  the  schools  of  medicine  which  di- 
vided the  ancient  world,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Pneu- 
matic," holding  the  tenet  "of  an  etherial  principle 
(wnvfia)  residing  in  the  microcosm,  by  means  of  which 
the  mind  performed  the  functions  of  the  body."  This 
is  also  traceable  in  Hippocrates,  and  was  an  established 
opinion  of  the  Stoics.  It  was  exemplified  in  the  innate 
heat,  Oeppt)  tfupvroc  ( Aret  de  Cans,  et  Sign.  Aforb.Chron. 
ti.  13),  and  the  calidutn  innatum  of  modern  physiologists, 
especially  in  the  17th  century  (Dr.  Adams,  Pre/1  A  retceus, 
od.  Sydenh.  Soc.). 

4.  Eject  of  these,  Systems. — It  is  clear  that  all  these 
schools  may  easily  have  contributed  to  form  the  med- 
ical opinions  current  at  the  period  of  theN.T.;  that  the 
two  earlier  among  them  may  have  influenced  rabbinical 
teaching  on  that  subject  at  a  much  earlier  period ;  and 
that,  especially  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  visit  to  Jeru- 
oalem,  the  Jewish  people,  whom  he  favored  and  protect- 
ed, had  an  opportunity  of  largely  gathering  from  the 
medical  lore  of  the  West.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  pass  in  brief  review  the  growth  of  the  latter,  and  es- 
pecially to  note  the  points  at  which  it  intersects  the 
medical  progress  of  the  Jews.  Greek  Asiatic  medicine 
culminated  in  Galen,  who  was,  however,  still  but  a  com- 
mentator on  his  Western  predecessors,  and  who  stands 
literally  without  rival,  successor,  or  disciple  of  note,  till 
the  period  when  Greek  learning  was  reawakened  by  the 
Arabian  intellect.  The  Arabs,  however,  continued  to 
build  wholly  upon  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  save  in  so 
far  as  their  advance  in  chemical  science  improved  their 
pharmacopoeia:  this  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  the 
works  of  Rhazes,  A.D.  930,  and  Haly  Abbas,  A.D.  980. 
The  first  mention  of  small-pox  is  ascribed  to  Rhazes, 
who,  however,  quotes  several  earlier  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mohammed  himself  is  said  to  have  been  versed 
in  medicine,  and  to  have  compiled  some  aphorisms  upon 
it;  and  a  herbalist  literature  was  always  extensively 
followed  in  the  East  from  the  days  of  Solomon  down- 
wards (Freind's  History  of  Medicine,  ii,  5,  27).  Galen 
himself  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Antoninea,  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Moses,  and  to  have  travelled  in  quest  of  medical  expe- 
rience over  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  as  well  as 
Greece,  and  a  large  part  of  the  West,  and,  in  particular, 
to  have  visited  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  quest  of  opo- 
balsamum,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  obtain 
samples  of  bitumen.  He  also  mentions  Palestine  as 
producing  a  watery  wine,  suitable  for  the  drink  of  fe- 
brile patients. 

II.  Historical  Notices. — Having  thus  described  the 
external  influences  which,  if  any,  were  probably  most 
potent  in  forming  the  medical  practice  of  the  Hebrews, 
we  may  trace  next  its  internal  growth.  The  cabalistic 
legends  mix  up  the  names  of  Shem  and  Heber  in  their 
fables  about  healing,  and  ascribe  to  those  patriarchs  a 
knowledge  of  simples  and  rare  roots,  with,  of  course, 
magic  spells  and  occult  powers,  such  as  have  clouded 


the  history  of  medicine  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
the  17th  century. 

''  1.  In  the  Old  Testament.— So  to  Abraham  is  ascribed 
a  talisman,  the  touch  of  which  healed  all  disease.  We 
know  that  such  simple  surgical  skill  as  the  operation 
for  circumcision  implies  was  Abraham's;  but  severer  op- 
erations than  this  are  constantly  required  in  the  flock 
and  herd,  and  those  who  watch  carefully  the  habits  of 
animals  can  hardly  fail  to  amass  some  guiding  princi- 
ples applicable  to  man  and  beast  alike.  Beyond  this, 
there  was  probably  nothing  but  such  ordinary  obstetri- 
cal craft  as  has  always  been  traditional  among  the  wom- 
en of  rude  tribes,  that  could  be  classed  as  medical  lore 
in  the  family  of  the  patriarch,  until  his  sojourn  brought 
him  among  the  more  cultivated  Philistines  and  Egyp- 
tians. The  only  notices  which  Scripture  affords  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  are  the  cases  of  difficult  mid- 
wifery in  the  successive  households  of  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
Judah  (Gen.  xxv,  26 ;  xxxv,  17 ;  xxxviii,  27),  and  so, 
later,  in  that  of  Phinehas  (I  Sam.  iv,  19).  Doubts  have 
been  raised  as  to  the  possibility  of  twins  being  born,  one 
holding  the  other's  heel ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  such  limit  to  the  operations  of  nature  as  an  object  ion 
on  that  score  would  imply.  After  all,  it  was  per h  aps  only 
just  such  a  relative  position  of  the  limbs  of  the  infants 
at  the  mere  moment  of  birth  as  would  suggest  the  "  hold- 
!  ing  by  the  heeL"  The  mid  wives,  it  seems,  in  case  of 
twins,  were  called  upon  to  distinguish  the  first-born,  to 
whom  important  privileges  appertained.  The  tying  on 
of  a  thread  or  ribbon  was  an  easy  way  of  preventing  mis- 
take, and  the  assistant  in  the  case  of  Tamar  seized  the 
earliest  possible  moment  for  doing  it.  "  When  the  hand 
or  foot  of  a  living  child  protrudes,  it  is  to  be  pushed  up 
.  .  .  and  the  bead  made  to  present"  (Paul.  AZgin.  ed  Syd- 
enh. Soc.  i,  648,  Hippocr.  quoted  by  Dr.  Adams).  This 
probably  the  midwife  did,  at  the  same  time  marking 
him  as  first-born  in  virtue  of  being  thus  "  presented" 
first.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  doubtful  expression 
in  Gen.  xxxviii,  27  and  marg.  is  discussed  by  Wunder- 
bar,  vt  sup.  p.  50,  in  reference  both  to  the  children  and 
to  the  mother.  Of  Rachel  a  Jewish  commentator  says, 
"  Multis  etiam  ex  itinere  difficultatibus  pnegressis,  viri- 
busque  post  diu  protractos  dolores  exhaustis,  atonia 
uteri,  forsan  quidera  hremorrhagia  in  pariendo  mortua 
est"  (ibid.).  The  traditional  value  ascribed  to  the  man- 
drake, in  regard  to  generative  functions,  relates  to  the 
same  branch  of  natural  medicine ;  but  throughout  this 
period  there  occurs  no  trace  of  any  attempt  to  study, 
digest,  and  systematize  the  subject 

But,  as  Israel  grew  and  multiplied  in  Egypt,  they 
doubtless  derived  a  large  mental  cultivation  from  their 
position  until  cruel  policy  turned  it  into  bondage;  even 
then  Moses  was  rescued  from  the  lot  of  his  brethren,  and 
became  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  medicine  and  cognate  sciences  (Clem. 
Alex,  i,  p.  413),  and  those  attainments,  perhaps,  became 
suggestive  of  future  laws.  Some  practical  skill  in  met- 
allurgy is  evident  from  Exod.  xxxii,  20.  But,  if  we  ad- 
mit Egyptian  learning  as  an  ingredient,  we  should  also 
notice  how  far  exalted  above  it  is  the  standard  of  the 
whole  Jewish  legislative  fabric,  in  its  exemption  from 
the  blemishes  of  sorcery  and  juggling  pretences.  The 
priest,  who  had  to  pronounce  on  the  cure,  used  no  means 
to  advance  it,  and  the  whole  regulations  prescribed  ex- 
clude the  notion  of  trafficking  in  popular  superstition. 
We  have  no  occult  practices  reserved  in  the  hands  of 
the  sacred  caste.  It  is  God  alone  who  doeth  great 
things,  working  by  the  wand  of  Moses,  or  the  brazen 
serpent;  but  the  very  mention  of  such  instruments  is 
such  as  to  expel  all  pretence  of  mysterious  virtues  in 
the  things  themselves.  Hence  various  allusions  to  God's 
"healing  mercy,"  and  the  title  "Jehovah  that  healeth" 
(Exod.  x v,  26 ;  Jer.  xvii,  14 ;  xxx,  1 7 ;  Psa.  ciii,  3 ;  cxlvit, 
3 ;  Isa.  xxx,  26).  Nor  was  the  practice  of  physic  a  priv- 
ilege of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  Any  one  might  prac- 
tice it,  and  this  publicity  must  have  kept  it  pure.  Nay, 
there  was  no  scriptural  bar  to  its  practice  by  resident 
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aliens.  We  read  of  u physicians,"  "healing,"  eta,  in 
Exod.  xxi,  19;  2  Kings  viU,  29;  2  Chron.  xvi,  12;  Jer. 
viii,  22.  At  the  same  time  the  greater  leisure  of  the 
Levites  and  their  other  advantages  would  make  them 
the  students  of  the  nation,  as  a  rule,  in  all  science,  and 
their  constant  residence  in  cities  would  give  them  the 
opportunity,  if  carried  out  in  fact,  of  a  far  wider  field  of 
observation. 

The  reign  of  peace  in  Solomon's  days  must  have 
opened,  especially  with  renewed  Egyptian  intercourse, 
new  facilities  for  the  study.     He  himself  seems  to  have 
included  in  his  favorite  natural  history  some  knowledge 
of  the  medicinal  uses  of  the  creatures.    His  works  show 
him  conversant  with  the  notion  of  remedial  treatment 
(Prov.  iii,  8 ;  vi,  15 ;  xii,  18 ;  xvii,  22 ;  xx,  30 ;  xxix,  1 ; 
Eccles.  iii,  3) ;  and  one  passage  (Eccles.  xii,  3, 4)  indicates 
considerable  knowledge  of  anatomy.     His  repute  in 
magic  is  the  universal  theme  of  Eastern  story.     It  has 
even  beeu  thought  he  had  recourse  to  the  shrine  of  ^Es- 
culapius  at  Sidon,  and  enriched  his  resources  by  its  rec- 
ords or  relics;  but  there  is  some  doubt  whether  this 
temple  was  of  such  high  antiquity.    Solomon,  however, 
we  cannot  doubt,  would  have  turned  to  the  account,  not 
only  of  wealth  but  of  knowledge,  his  peaceful  reign, 
wide  dominion,  and  wider  renown,  and  would  have 
sought  to  traffic  in  learning,  as  well  as  in  wheat  and 
gol  J.     To  him  the  Talmudists  ascribe  a  "  volume  of 
cares"  (niSlfil  ^BO),  of  which  they  make  frequent 
mention  (Fabridus,  Cod.  Pteudep.  V.  T.  p.  1043).     Jose- 
phus  (Ant.  viii,  2)  mentions  his  knowledge  of  medicine, 
and  the  use  of  spells  by  him  to  expel  daemons  who  cause 
sicknesses, "  which  is  continued  among  us,"  he  adds, "  to 
this  time."   The  dealings  of  various  prophets  with  quasi- 
medical  agency  cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than  the 
mere  accidental  form  which  their  miraculous  gifts  took 
(I  Kings  xiii,6;  xiv,  12;  xvii,  17;  2  Kings  i,4;  xx,7; 
Isa.  xxxviti,  2 1 ) .    Jewish  tradition  has  invested  Elisha, 
it  would  seem,  with  a  function  more  largely  medicinal 
than  that  of  the  other  servants  of  God;  but  the  script- 
ural evidence  on  the  point  is  scanty,  save  that  he  ap- 
pear* to  have  known  at  once  the  proper  means  to  apply 
to  heal  the  waters,  and  temper  the  noxious  pottage  (2 
King*  ii,  21;  iv,  39-41 ).    His  healing  the  Shunam mite's 
son  has  been  discussed  as  a  case  of  suspended  animation, 
and  of  animal  magnetism  applied  to  resuscitate  it ;  but 
the  narrative  clearly  implies  that  the  death  was  real. 
As  regards  the  leprosy,  had  the  Jordan  commonly  pos- 
sessed the  healing  power  which  Naaman's  faith  and 
obedience  found  in  it,  would  there  have  been  "  many 
lepers  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  Eliseus  the  prophet,"  or  in 
any  other  days  ?    Further,  if  our  Lord's  words  (Luke  i  v, 
27)  are  to  be  taken  literally,  Elislia's  reputation  could 
n«>t  have  been  founded  on  any  succession  of  lepers 
healed.    The  washing  was  a  part  of  the  enjoined  lustra- 
tion of  the  leper  after  his  cure  was  complete ;  Naaman 
was  to  act  as  though  clean,  like  the  "  ten  men  that  were 
lepers,"  bidden  to  **go  and  show  themselves  to  the  priest"  i 
—in  either  case  it  was  "as  thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it ; 
done  unto  thee."    The  sickness  of  Benhadad  is  certainly 
so  described  as  to  imply  treachery  on  the  part  of  Hazael 
(2  Kings  viii,  15).    Yet  the  observation  of  Bruce,  upon 
a  tt  cold-water  cure"  practiced  among  the  people  near 
the  Red  Sea,  has  suggested  a  view  somewhat  different. 
Tbe  bed-clothes  are  soaked  with  cold  water,  and  kept 
thoroughly  wet,  and  the  patient  drinks  cold  water  freely. 
But  the  crisis,  it  seems,  occurs  on  the  third  day,  and  not 
till  the  fifth  is  it  there  usual  to  apply  this  treatment. 
If  the  chamberlain,  through  carelessness,  ignorance,  or 
treachery,  precipitated  the  application,  a  fatal  issue  may 
have  suddenly  resulted.     The  "brazen  serpent,"  once 
the  means  of  healing,  and  worshipped  idolatrously  in 
Hezekiah's  reign,  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  those 
honors  under  its  <£sculapian  aspect.    This  notion  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Scripture  narrative,  though  not 
therein  traceable.    It  is  supposed  that  something  in  the 
*  volume  of  cures,"  current  under  the  authority  of  Solo- 


mon, may  have  conduced  to  the  establishment  of  these 
rites,  and  drawn  away  the  popular  homage,  especially  in 
prayers  during  sickness,  or  thanksgivings  after  recovery, 
from  Jehovah.  The  statement  that  king  Asa  (2  Chron. 
xvi,  12)  "sought  not  to  Jehovah  but  to  the  physicians," 
may  seem  to  countenance  the  notion  that  a  rivalry  of 
actual  worship,  based  on  some  medical  fancies,  had  been 
set  up,  and  would  so  far  support  the  Talmudical  tradi- 
tion. 

The  captivity  of  Babylon  brought  the  Jews  into  con- 
tact with  a  new  sphere  of  thought.    Their  chief  men 
rose  to  the  highest  honors,  and  an  improved  mental  cult- 
ure among  a  large  section  of  the  captives  was  no  doubt 
the  result  which  they  imported  on  their  return.     Wun- 
derbar  regards  the  Babylonian  captivity  as  parallel  in 
its  effects  to  the  Egyptian  bondage,  and  seems  to  think 
that  the  people  would  return  debased  from  its  influence. 
On  the  contrary,  those  whom  subjection  had  made  ig- 
noble and  unpatriotic  would  remain.     If  any  returned, 
it  was  a  pledge  that  they  were  nut  so  impaired;  and,  if 
not  impaired,  they  would  certainly  be  improved  by  the 
discipline  they  had  undergone.     He  also  thinks  that 
sorcery  had  tbe  largest  share  in  any  Babylonian  or  Per* 
sian  system  of  medicine.     This  is  assuming  too  much : 
there  were  magicians  in  Egypt,  but  physicians  also  (see 
above)  of  high  cultivation.    Human  nature  has  so  great 
an  interest  in  human  life  that  only  in  the  savage,  rudi- 
mentary societies  is  its  economy  left  thus  involved  in 
phantasms.     The  earliest  steps  of  civilization  include 
something  of  medicine.     Of  course  superstitions  are 
found  copiously  involved  in  such  medical  tenets,  but 
this  is  not  equivalent  to  abandoning  the  study  to  a  class 
of  professed  magicians.     Thus  in  the  Ueberreste  der  alt- 
babylomschen  LUeratur,  p.  123,  by  D.  Chwolson,  St.  Pe- 
tersb.  1859  (the  value  of  which  is  not,  however,  yet  as- 
certained), a  writer  on  poisons  claims  to  have  a  magic 
antidote,  but  declines  stating  what  it  is,  as  it  is  not  his 
business  to  mention  such  things,  and  he  only  does  so  is 
cases  where  the  charm  is  in  connection  with  medical 
treatment  and  resembles  it;  the  magicians,  adds  the 
same  writer  on  another  occasion,  use  a  particular  means 
of  cure,  but  he  declines  to  impart  it,  having  a  repugnance 
to  witchcraft.    So* (p.  125-6)  we  find  traces  of  charms 
introduced  into  Babylonian  treatises  on  medical  science, 
but  apologetically,  and  as  if  against  sounder  knowledge. 
Similarly,  the  opinion  of  fatalism  is  not  without  its  in- 
fluence on  medicine';  but  it  is  chiefly  resorted  to  where,  as 
often  happens  in  pestilence,  all  known  aid  seems  useless. 
We  know,  however,  too  little  of  the  precise  state  of  med- 
icine in  Babylon,  Susa,  and  the  "  cities  of  the  Medes," 
to  determine  the  direction  in  which  the  impulse  so  de- 
rived would  have  led  the  exiles ;  but  the  confluence  of 
streams  of  thought  from  opposite  sources,  which  im- 
pregnate each  other,  would  surely  produce  a  tendency 
to  sift  established  practice  and  accepted  axioms,  to  set 
up  a  new  standard  by  which  to  try  the  current  rules  of 
art,  and  to  determine  new  lines  of  inquiry  for  any  eager 
spirits  disposed  to  search  for  truth.     Thus  the  visit  of 
Democedes  to  the  court  of  Darius,  though  it  seems  to 
be  an  isolated  fact,  points  to  a  general  opening  of  Orien- 
tal manners  to  Greek  influence,  which  was  not  too  late 
to  leave  its  traces  in  some  perhaps  of  the  contemporaries 
of  Ezra.     That  great  reformer,  with  the  leaders  of  na- 
tional thought  gathered  about  him,  could  not  fail  to 
recognise  medicine  among  the  salutary  measures  which 
distinguished  his  epoch.    Whatever  advantages  the  Le- 
vites had  possessed  in  earlier  days  were  now  speedily 
lost  even  as  regards  the  study  of  the  divine  law,  and 
much  more  therefore  as  regards  that  of  medicine ;  into 
which  competitors  would  crowd  in  proportion  to  ita 
broader  and  more  obvious  human  interest,  and  effectu- 
ally demolish  any  narrowing  barriers  of  established  priv- 
ilege, if  such  previously  existed. 

2.  In  the  Interval  between  the.  Old  and  the  Neio  Testa' 
ment. — It  may  be  observed  that  the  priests  in  their  min- 
istrations, who  performed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  bare- 
foot on  stone  pavement,  and  without  perhaps  any  vari- 
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ation  of  dress  to  meet  that  of  temperature,  were  peculiarly 
liable  to  sickness  (Kail,  Be  Morbis  Sacerdotum,  Hafn. 
1745).  Hence  the  permanent  appointment  of  a  Temple 
physician  has  been  supposed  by  some,  and  a  certain 
Ben-Abijah  is  mentioned  by  Wunderbar  as  occurring  in 
the  Talmud  in  that  capacity.  But  it  rather  appears  as 
if  such  an  officer's  appointment  were  precarious,  and  va- 
ried with  the  demands  of  the  ministranta, 

The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  shows  the  increased  regard 
given  to  the  distinct  study  of  medicine  by  the  repeated 
mention  of  physicians,  etc^  which  it  contains,  and  which, 
as  probably  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies,  it 
might  be  expected  to  show.  The  wisdom  of  prevention 
is  recognised  in  Ecclus.  xviii,  19 ;  perhaps  also  in  x,  10. 
Rank  and  honor  are  said  to  be  the  portion  of  the  physi- 
cian, and  his  office  to  be  from  the  Lord  (xxxviii,  1,  3, 
12).  The  repeated  allusions  to  sickness  in  vii,  35 ;  xxx, 
17;  xxxi,  22;  xxx  vii,  30;  xxxviii,  9,  coupled  with  the 
former  recognition  of  merit,  have  caused  some  to  sup- 
pose that  this  author  was  himself  a  physician.  If  he 
was  so,  the  power  of  mind  and  wide  range  of  observa- 
tion shown  in  his  work  would  give  a  favorable  impres- 
sion of  the  standard  of  practitioners;  if  he  was  not,  the 
great  general  popularity  of  the  study  and  practice  may 
be  inferred  from  its  thus  becoming  a  common  topic  of 
general  advice  offered  by  a  non-professionaal  writer.  In 
Wisd.  xvi,  12,  plaister  is  spoken  of;  anointing,  as  a  means 
of  healiug,  in  Tob.  vi,  8. 

8.  In  the  New  Testament. — Luke,  "  the  beloved  phy- 
sician," who  practiced  at  Antioch  while  the  body  was 
his  care,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  conversant  with 
all  the  leading  opinions  current  down  to  his  own  time. 
Situated  between  the  great  schools  of  Alexandria  and 
Cilicia,  within  easy  sea-transit  of  both,  as  well  as  of  the 
Western  homes  of  science,  Antioch  enjoyed  a  more  cen- 
tral position  than  any  great  city  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  in  it  accordingly  all  the  streams  of  contemporary 
medical  learning  may  have  probably  found  a  point  of 
confluence.  The  medicine  of  the  New  Test,  is  not  sole- 
ly, nor  even  chiefly,  Jewish  medicine;  and  even  if  it 
were,  it  is  clear  that  the  more  mankind  became  mixed 
by  intercourse,  the  more  medical  opinion  and  practice 
must  have  ceased  to  be  exclusive.  The  great  number 
of  Jews  resident  in  Rome  and  Greece  about  the  Chris- 
tian sera,  and  the  successive  decrees  by  which  their  ban- 
ishment from  the  former  was  proclaimed,  must  have 
imported,  even  into  Palestine,  whatever  from  the  West 
was  best  worth  knowing ;  and  we  may  be  as  sure  that 
its  medicine  and  surgery  expanded  under  these  influ- 
ences as  that,  in  the  writings  of  the  Talmudists,  such 
obligations  would  be  unacknowledged.  But,  beyond 
this,  the  growth  of  large  mercantile  communities,  such 
as  existed  in  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Ephesus, 
of  itself  involves  a  peculiar  sanitary  condition  from  the 
mass  of  human  elements  gathered  to  a  focus  under  new 
or  abnormal  circumstances.  Nor  are  the  words  in  which 
an  eloquent  modern  writer  describes  the  course  of  this 
action  less  applicable  to  the  case  of  an  ancient  than  to 
that  of  a  modem  metropolis.  "  Diseases  once  indigenous 
to  a  section  of  humanity,  are  slowly  but  surely  creeping 
up  to  commercial  centres,  whence  they  will  be  rapidly 
propagated.  One  form  of  Asiatic  leprosy  is  approaching 
the  Levant  from  Arabia.  The  history  of  every  disease 
which  is  communicated  from  roan  to  man  establishes 
this  melancholy  truth,  that  ultimately  such  maladies 
overleap  all  obstacles  of  climate,  and  demonstrate  a  sol- 
idarity in  evil  as  well  as  in  good  among  the  brotherhood 
of  nations"  (Dr.  Ferguson,  Pre/.  Essay  to  Gooch  on  Bis- 
eases  of  Women,  New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1859, 
p.  xlvi).  In  proportion  as  this  "  melancholy  truth"  is 
perceived  would  an  intercommunication  of  medical  sci- 
ence prevail  also. 

4.  In  Contemporary  Heathen  Writers. — The  medicine 
and  surgery  referred  to  in  the  New  TesL,  then,  was  prob- 
ably not  inferior  to  that  commonly  in  demand  among 
educated  Astatic  Greeks,  and  must  have  been,  as  regards 
its  basis,  Greek  medicine,  and  not  Jewish.    Hence  a 


standard  Gentile  medical  writer,  if  any  is  to  be  found  of 
that  period,  would  best  represent  the  profession  to  which 
the  evangelist  belonged.  Without  absolute  certainty 
as  to  date,  we  seem  to  have  such  a  writer  in  Aretaeus, 
commonly  called  "the  Cappadocian,"  who  wrote  cer- 
tainly after  Nero's  reign  began,  and  probably  flourished 
shortly  before  and  after  the  decade  in  which  Paul  reached 
Rome  and  Jerusalem  fell.  If  he  were  of  Luke's  age,  it 
is  striking  that  he  should  also  be  perhaps  the  only 
ancient  medical  authority  in  favor  of  damoniacal  pos- 
session as  a  possible  account  of  epilepsy.  If  his  coun- 
try be  rightly  indicated  by  his  surname,  we  know  that 
it  gave  him  the  means  of  intercourse  with  both  the 
Jews  and  the  Christians  of  the  apostolic  period  (Acta 
ii,  9;  1  Pet.  i,  1).  It  is  very  likely  that  Tarsus,  the 
nearest  place  of  academic  repute  to  that  region,  waa 
the  scene  of,  at  any  rate,  the  earlier  studies  of  Aretteus, 
nor  would  any  chronological  difficulty  prevent  his  hav- 
ing been  a  pupil  in  medicine  there  when  Paul  and  also, 
perhaps,  Barnabas  were,  as  is  probable,  pursuing  their 
early  studies  in  other  subjects  at  the  same  spot.  Are- 
tffius,  then,  assuming  the  date  above  indicated,  may  be 
taken  as  expounding  the  medical  practice  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century.  There  is, 
however,  much  of  strongly-marked  individuality  in  his 
work,  more  especially  in  the  minute  verbal  portraiture 
of  disease.  That  of  pulmonary  consumption  in  partic- 
ular, is  traced  with  the  careful  description  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness, and  represents  with  a  curious  exactness  the  curved 
nails,  shrunken  fingers,  slender,  sharpened  nostrils,  hol- 
low, glazy  eye,  cadaverous  look  and  hue,  the  waste -of 
muscle  and  startling  prominence  of  bones,  the  scapula 
standing  off  like  the  wing  of  a  bird ;  as  also  the  habit 
of  body  marking  predisposition  to  the  malady,  the  thin, 
veneer-like  frames,  the  limbs  like  pinions,  the  prominent 
throat  and  shallow  chest,  with  a  remark  that  moist  and 
cold  climates  are  the  haunts  of  it  (AreL  iripi  ^itnug). 
His  work  exhibits  strong  traits  here  and  there  of  the 
Pneumatic  school,  as  in  his  statement  regarding  leth- 
argy, that  it  is  frigidity  implanted  by  nature ;  concern- 
ing elephantiasis  even  more  emphatically,  that  it  is  a 
refrigeration  of  the  innate  heat, "  or,  rather,  a  congela- 
tion— as  it  were  one  great  winter  of  the  system."  The 
same  views  betray  themselves  in  bis  statement  regard- 
ing the  blood,  that  it  is  the  warming  principle  of  all  the 
parts;  that  diabetes  is  a  sort  of  dropsy,  both  exhibiting 
the  watery  principle ;  and  that  the  effect  of  white  hel- 
lebore is  as  that  of  fire:  "so  that  whatever  fire  does  by 
burning,  hellebore  effects  still  more  by  penetrating  in- 
wardly." The  last  remark  shows  that  he  gave  rome 
scope  to  his  imagination,  which  indeed  we  might  illus- 
trate from  some  of  his  pathological  descriptions;  e,  g. 
that  of  elephantiasis,  where  the  resemblance  of  the  beast 
to  the  afflicted  human  being  is  wrought  to  a  fanciful 
parallel  Allowing  for  such  overstrained  touches  here 
and  there,  we  may  say  that  he  generally  avoids  extrav- 
agant crotchets,  and  rests  chiefly  on  wide  observation, 
and  on  the  common-sense  which  sobers  theory  and  ra- 
tionalizes facts.  He  hardly  ever  quotes  an  authority  ; 
and  though  much  of  what  he  states  was  taught  before, 
it  is  dealt  with  as  the  common  property  of  science,  or  aa 
become  svi  juris  through  being  proved  by  his  own  ex- 
perience. The  freedom  with  which  he  follows  or  re- 
jects earlier  opinions  has  occasioned  him  to  be  classed 
by  some  among  the  Eclectic  school.  His  work  is  divi- 
ded into — I,  the  causes  and  signs  of  (I)  acute  and  (2) 
chronic  diseases;  and,  II,  the  curative  treatment  of  (1) 
acute  and  (2)  chronic  diseases.  His  boldness  of  treat* 
ment  is  exemplified  in  his  selection  of  the  vein  to  b* 
opened  in  a  wide  range  of  parts — the  arm,  ankle,  tongue, 
nose,  etc.  He  first  has  a  distinct  mention  of  leeches, 
which  Themison  is  said  to  have  introduced ;  and  in  this 
respect  his  surgical  resources  appear  to  be  in  advance 
of  (>lsus.  He  was  familiar  with  the  operation  for  the 
stone  in  the  bladder,  and  prescribes,  as  Celsus  also  does, 
the  use  of  the  catheter,  where  its  insertion  is  not  pre- 
vented by  inflammation,  then  the  incisiou  into  the  neck 
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of  the  bladder,  nearly  as  in  modern  lithotomy.  His 
views  of  the  internal  economy  were  a  strange  mixture 
of  troth  and  error,  and  the  disuse  of  anatomy  was  no 
doubt  the  reason  why  this  was  the  weak  point  of  his 
teaching.  He  held  that  the  work  of  producing  the 
blood  pertained  to  the  liver,  "  which  is  the  root  of  the 
veins:"  that  the  bile  was  distributed  from  the  gall-blad- 
der to  the  intestines;  and,  if  this  vesica  became  gorged, 
the  bile  was  thrown  hack  into  the  veins,  and  by  them 
diffused  over  the  system.  He  regarded  the  nerves  as 
the  source  of  sensation  and  motion ;  and  had  some  no- 
tion of  them  as  branching  in  pairs  from  the  spine.  Thus 
he  has  a  curious  statement  as  regards  paralysis,  that  in 
the  case  of  any  sensational  point  below  the  head,  e.  g. 
from  the  membrane  of  the  spinal  marrow  being  affected 
injuriously,  the  parts  on  the  right  side  will  be  paralyzed 
if  the  nerve  towards  the  right  side  be  hurt,  and  simi- 
larly, conversely,  of  the  left  side;  but  that  if  the  head 
itself  be  so  affected,  the  inverse  law  of  consequence  holds 
concerning  the  parts  related,  since  each  nerve  passes 
over  to  the  other  side  from  that  of  its  origin,  decussating 
each  other  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Pneuma,  or  ethereal  principle  existing  in  the  micro- 
cosm by  which  the  mind  performs  all  the  functions  of 
the  body,  holds  a  more  prominent  position  in  the  works 
of  Aretams  than  in  those  of  any  of  the  other  authorities 
(Dr.  Adams's  Preface  to  A  ret.  p.  x,  xi).  He  was  aware 
that  the  nervous  function  of  sensation  was  distinct  from 
the  motive  power;  that  either  might  cease  and  the 
other  continue.  His  pharmacopoeia  is  copious  and  rea- 
sonable, and  the  limits  of  the  usefulness  of  this  or  that 
drug  are  laid  down  judiciously.  He  makes  large  use  of 
wine,  and  prescribing  the  kind  and  the  number  of  cyathi 
to  be  taken ;  and  some  words  of  his  on  stomach  disor- 
ders (xtpi  captiiaAyiffv)  forcibly  recall  those  of  Paul  to 
Timothy  (1  Tim.  v,  23),  and  one  might  almost  suppose 
them  to  hive  been  suggested  by  the  intenser  spirituality 
of  his  Jewish  or  Christian  patients.  "  Such  disorders," 
he  says,  "are  common  to  those  who  toil  in  teaching, 
whose  yearning  is  after  divine  instruction,  who  despise 
delicate  and  varied  diet,  whose  nourishment  is  lasting, 
and  whose  drink  is  water."  As  a  purge  of  melancholy, 
he  prescribes  "  a  little  wine,  and  some  other  more  liberal 
sustenance."  In  his  essay  on  causu*,  or  "brain"  fever,, 
he  describes  the  powers  acquired  by  the  soul  before  dis- 
solution in  the  following  remarkable  words:  "Every 
sense  is  pure,  the  intellect  acute,  the  gnostic  powers 
prophetic ;  for  they  prognosticate  to  themselves  in  the 
first  place  their  own  departure  from  life;  then  they  fore- 
tell what  will  afterwards  take  place  to  those  present, 
who  fancy  sometimes  that  they  are  delirious :  but  these 
persons  wonder  at  the  result  of  what  has  been  said. 
Others  also  talk  to  certain  of  the  dead,  perchance  they 
sJone  perceiving  them  to  be  present,  in  virtue  of  their 
acute  and  pure  sense,  or  perchance  from  their  soul  see- 
ing beforehand,  and  announcing  the  men  with  whom 
they  are  about  to  associate.  For  formerly  they  were 
immersed  in  humors,  as  if  in  mud  and  darkness ;  but 
when  the  disease  has  drained  these  off,  and  taken  away 
the  mist  from  their  eyes,  they  perceive  those  things 
which  are  in  the  air,  and,  through  the  soul  being  unen- 
cumbered, become  true  prophets."  To  those  who  wish 
further  to  pursue  the  study  of  medicine  at  this  sara,  the 
edition  of  Aretaeus  by  the  Sydenham  Society,  and  in  a 
less  degree  that  by  Boerhaave  (Lugd.  Bat.  1735),  to 
which  the  references  have  here  been  made,  may  be  rec- 
ommended. 

As  the  general  science  of  medicine  and  surgery  of 
this  period  may  be  represented  by  Aretaeus,  so  we  have 
nearly  a  representation  of  its  Materia  Afedica  by  Dios- 
corides. He  too  was  of  the  same  general  region — a 
Cilician  Greek — and  his  first  lessons  were  probably 
learnt  at  Tarsus.  His  period  is  tinged  by  the  same 
uncertainty  as  that  of  Aretjeus;  but  he  has  usually  been 
assigned  to  the  end  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second 
century  (see  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog.  s.  v.).  He  was 
the  first  author  of  high  mark  who  devoted  his  attention 
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to  Materia  Medica.  Indeed,  this  branch  of  ancient 
science  remained  as  he  left  it  till  the  times  of  the  Ara- 
bians; and  these,  though  they  enlarged  the  supply  of 
drugs  and  pharmacy,  yet  copy  and  repeat  Dioscorides, 
as,  iudeed,  Galen  himself  often  does,  on  all  common  sub- 
ject-matter. Above  90  minerals,  700  plants,  and  168 
animal  substances  are  said  to  be  described  in  the  re- 
searches of  Dioscorides,  displaying  an  industry  and  skill 
which  has  remained  the  marvel  of  all  subsequent  com- 
mentators. Pliny,  copious,  rare,  and  curious  as  he  is, 
yet,  for  want  of  scientific  medical  knowledge,  is  little 
esteemed  in  this  particular  branch,  save  when  he  follows 
Dioscorides.  The  third  volume  of  Paulas  sKyin.  (ed. 
Sydenham  Soc)  contains  a  catalogue  of  medicines  sim- 
ple and  compound,  and  the  large  proportion  in  which 
the  authority  of  Dioscorides  has  contributed  to  form  it 
will  be  manifest  at  the  most  cursory  inspection.  To 
abridge  such  a  subject  is  impossible,  and  to  transcribe  it 
in  the  most  meagre  form  would  be  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  article. 

HI.  Pathology  in  the  Bible. — Before  proceeding  to  the 
examination  of  diseases  in  detail,  it  may  be  well  to  ob- 
serve that  the  question  of  identity  between  any  ancient 
malady  known  by  description  and  any  modern  one 
known  by  experience  is  often  doubtfuL  Some  diseases, 
just  as  some  plants  and  some  animals,  will  exist  almost 
anywhere ;  others  can  only  be  produced  within  narrow 
limits  depending  on  the  conditions  of  climate,  habit, 
etc — and  were  only  equal  observation  applied  to  the 
two,  the  habitat  of  a  disease  might  be  mapped  as  accu- 
rately as  that  of  a  plant.  It  is  also  possible  that  some 
diseases  once  extremely  prevalent  may  run  their  course 
and  die  out,  or  occur  only  casually ;  just  as  it  seems  cer- 
tain that,  since  the  Middle  Ages,  some  maladies  have 
been  introduced  into  Europe  which  were  previously  un- 
known. See  Biblioth.  Script.  Med.  (Geneva,  1731) ,  s.  v. ; 
H  ippocrates,  Celsus,  Galen ;  Leclerc's  History  of  Medicine 
(Paris,  1728 ;  transL  London,  179:  ) ;  Freud's  History  of 
Medicine. 

1.  General  Maladies. — Eruptive  diseases  of  the  acute 
kind  are  more  prevalent  in  the  East  than  in  colder 
climes.  They  also  run  their  course  more  rapidly ;  e.  g. 
common  itch,  which  in  Scotland  remains  for  a  longer 
time  vesicular,  becomes,  in  Syria,  pustular  as  early  some- 
times as  the  third  day.  The  origin  of  it  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  an  acarus,  but  the  parasite  perishes  when 
removed  from  the  skin.  Disease  of  various  kinds  is 
commonly  regarded  as  a  divine  infliction,  or  denounced 
as  a  penalty  for  transgression;  "the  evil  diseases  of 
Egypt"  (perhaps  in  reference  to  some  of  the  ten  plagues) 
are  especially  so  characterized  (Gen.  xx,  18;  Exod.  xv, 
26;  Lev.  xxvi,  16;  Deut.  vii,  15;  xxviii,  GO;  1  Cor.  xi, 
30);  so  the  emerods  [see  Hemorrhoids]  of  the' Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  v,  6) ;  the  severe  dysentery  (2  Chron.  xxi, 
15, 19)  of  Jehoram,  which  was  also  epidemic  [see  Blood, 
Issue  of;  and  Fkvkb],  the  peculiar  symptom  of  which 
may  perhaps  have  been  prolapsus  am  (Dr.  Mason  Good, 
i,  311-18,  mentions  a  case  of  the  entire  colon  exposed) ; 
or,  perhaps,  what  is  known  as  diarrhaa  tubularis, 
formed  by  the  coagulation  of  fibrine  into  a  membrane 
discharged  from  the  inner  coat  of  the  intestines,  which 
takes  the  mould  of  the  bowel,  and  is  thus  expelled ; 
so  the  sudden  deaths  of  Er,Onan  (Gen.  xxxviii,7, 10), 
the  Egyptian  first-born  (Exod.  xi,  4,  5),  Nabal,  Bath- 
sheba's  son,  and  Jeroboam's  (1  Sam.  xxv,  38;  2  Sam.  xii, 
15;  1  Kings  xiv,  1,5),  are  ascribed  to  the  action  of  Je- 
hovah immediately,  or  through  a  prophet.  Pestilence 
(Hab.  iii,  5)  attends  his  path  (corap.  2  Sam.  xxiv,  15), 
and  is  innoxious  to  those  whom  he  shelters  (Psa.  xci, 
3-10).  It  is  by  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Amos  associated 
(as  historically  in  2  Sam.  xxiv,  13)  with  "the  sword" 
and  "famine"  (Jer.  xiv,  12;  xv,  2;  xxi, 7, 9;  xxiv,  10; 
xxvii,8, 13;  xxviii,8;  xxix,  17, 18;  xxxii, 24,36;  xxxiv, 
17;  xxxviii,2;  xlii,17,22;  xliv,  13;  Ezek.  v,12,17;  vi, 
1 1, 12 ;  vii,  15 ;  xii,  16 ;  xiv,  21 ;  xxxiii,  27 ;  Amos  iv,  6, 
10).  The  sicknesses  of  the  widow's  son  of  Zarephatb, 
of  Ahaziah,  Benhadad,  the  leprosy  of  Uzziah,  the  boil 
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of  Hezekiah,  are  also  noticed  as  diseases  sent  by  Jeho- 
vah, or  in  which  he  interposed  (1  Kings  xvii,  17,  20; 
2  Kings  i,  3 ;  xx,  1 ).  In  2  Sam.  iii,  29,  disease  is  invoked 
as  a  curse,  and  in  Solomon's  prayer  (1  Kings  viii,  87 ; 
comp.  2  Chron.  xx,  9)  anticipated  as  a  chastisement. 
Job  and  his  friends  agree  in  ascribing  his  disease  to  di- 
vine infliction ;  but  the  latter  urge  his  sins  as  the  cause. 
So,  conversely,  the  healing  character  of  God  is  invoked 
or  promised  (Psa.  vi,  2;  xli,  3;  ciii,  8;  Jer.  xxx.  17). 
Satanic  agency  appears  also  as  procuring  disease  (Job 
ii,  7 ;  Luke  xiii,  1 1, 16).  Diseases  are  also  mentioned  as 
ordinary  calamities;  e.  g.  the  sickness  of  old  age,  head- 
ache (perhaps  by  sunstroke),  as  that  of  the  Shunam- 
mite's  son,  that  of  Elisha,  and  that  of  Benhadad,  and 
that  of  Joram  (Gen.  xlviii,  1 ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  13 ;  2  Kings 
iv,20;  viii,  7, 29;  xiii,  14;  2  Cbron.xxii,6). 

2.  Among  special  diseases  mentioned  in  the  Old  Test 
are,  ophthalmia  (Gen.  xxix,  17,  D?53  n*&573),  which  is 
perhaps  more  common  in  Syria  and  Egypt  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  especially  in  the  fig  season,  the 
juice  of  the  newly-ripe  fruit  having  the  power  of  giving 
it.     It  may  occasion  partial  or  total  blindness  (2  Kings 
vi,  18).     The  eye-salve  (icoWvpiov,  Rev.  iii,  18;  Hor. 
Sat.  i)  was  a  remedy  common  to  Orientals,  Greeks,  and 
Romans  (see  Hippocr.  KoXXovptov ;  Celsus,  vi,  8,  De  ocu- 
lorum  morbis,  [2]  De  diversis  colly  His).    Other  diseases 
are — barrenness  of  women,  which  mandrakes  were  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  correcting  (Gen.  xx,  18; 
comp.  xii,  17;  xxx,  1,  2,  14-16);  "consumption,"  and 
several,  the  names  of  which  are  derived  from  various 
words,  signifying  to  burn  or  to  be  hot  (Lev.  xxvi,  16 ; 
DeuL  xxviii,  22)  [see  Fever]  ;  compare  the  kinds  of 
fever  distinguished  by  Hippocrates  as  kovooq  and  xvp. 
The  " burning  boil,"  or  "of  a  boil"  (Lev. xiii,  23,  MIX 
"pHtEil,  Sept.  ovXif  rov  Wkovq ),  is  again  merely  marked 
by  the  notion  of  an  effect  resembling  that  of  fire,  like 
the  Greek  fXtyfiovh,  or  our  "carbuncle;"  it  may  possi- 
bly find  an  equivalent  in  the  Damascus  boil  of  the  pres- 
ent time.    The  "botch  (^TTO)  of  Egypt"  (DeuL  xxviii, 
27)  is  so  vague  a  term  as  to  yield  a  most  uncertain 
sense;  the  plague,  as  known  by  its  attendant  bubo,  has 
been  suggested  by  Scbeuchzer.     It  is  possible  that  the 
Elephantiasis  Gracorum  may  be  intended  by  "pHO,  un- 
derstood in  the  widest  sense  of  a  continued  ulceration 
until  the  whole  body,  or  the  portion  affected,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  VHP*    Of  this  disease  some  further 
notice  will  be  taken  below ;  at  present  it  is  observable 
that  the  same  word  is  used  to  express  the  "boil"  of 
Hezekiah.    This  was  certainly  a  single  locally-confined 
eruption,  and  was  probably  a  carbuncle,  one  of  which 
may  well  be  fatal,  though  a  single  "  boil"  in  our  sense 
of  the  word  seldom  is  so.    Dr.  Mead  supposes  it  to  have 
been  a  fever  terminating  in  an  abscess.     The  diseases 
rendered  "  scab"  and  "  scurvy"  in  Lev.  xxi,  20 ;  xxii, 
22 ;  DeuL  xxviii,  27,  may  be  almost  any  skin-disease, 
such  as  those  known  under  the  names  of  le\>ra,  psoriaris, 
pityriasis,  icthyosis,  favus,  or  common  itch.     Some  of 
these  may  be  said  to  approach  the  type  of  leprosy  as 
laid  down  in  Scripture,  although  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  involved  ceremonial  defilement,  but  only  a  blemish 
disqualifying  for  the  priestly  office.     The  quality  of 
being  incurable  is  added  as  a  special  curse,  for  these  dis- 
eases are  not  generally  so,  or  at  any  rate  are  common  in 
milder  forms.     The  "  running  of  the  reins"  (Lev.  xv,  2, 
8 ;  xxii,  4,  marg.)  may  perhaps  mean  gonorrhoea,  or  more 
probably  blennorrhea  (mucous  discharge).     If  we  com- 
pare Numb,  xxv,  1,  xxxi,  7,  with  Josh,  xxii,  17,  there  is 
ground  for  thinking  that  some  disease  of  this  class,  de- 
rived from  polluting  sexual  intercourse,  remained  among 
the  people.    The  existence  of  gonorrhoea  in  early  times 
— save  in  the  mild  form — has  been  much  disputed.    Mi- 
chel Levy  {Traits  d1  Hygiene,  p. 7)  considers  the  affirma- 
tive as  established  by  the  above  passage,  and  says  of 
syphilis, "  Que  pour  not  re  part,  nous  n'avons  jamais  pu 
considerer  comme  une  nouveaute  du  xv*  siecle."    He 


certainly  gives  some  strong  historical  evidence  against 
the  view  that  it  was  introduced  into  France  by  Spanish 
troops  under  Gonzalvo  de  Cordova  on  their  return  from 
the  New  World,  and  so  into  the  rest  of  Europe,  where  it 
was  known  as  the  morbus  Gallicus.  He  adds, "  La 
syphilis  est  perdue  confuse*mcnt  dans  la  pathologie  an- 
cienne  par  la  diversite  de  ses  symptomes  et  de  ses  alte- 
rations; leur  interpretation  collective,  et  leur  redaction 
en  une  seule  unite  morbide,  a  fait  croire  a  Introduction 
d'une  maladie  nouvelle,"  See  also  Freind's  History  of 
Med.,  Dr.  Mead,  Michaelis,  Reinhart  (Bibelkrankhciferi), 
Schmidt  (Biblisch.  Med.),  and  others.  Wunderbar  (Bib.- 
Talm.  Med.  iii,  20,  commenting  on  Lev.  xv,  and  compar- 
ing Mishna,  Zabim.  ii,  2,  and  Maimonides,  ad  loc.)  thinks 
that  gonorrhoea  benigna  was  in  the  mind  of  the  latter 
writers.  Dr.  Adams,  the  editor  of  Paul.  ACgin.  (Sydenh. 
Soc  ii,  14),  considers  syphilis  a  modified  form  of  ele- 
phantiasis. For  all  ancient  notices  of  the  cognate  dis- 
eases, see  that  work,  i,  593  sq.  The  "  issue"  of  xv,  19, 
may  be  the  tnenorrhagia,  the  duration  of  which  in  the 
East  is  sometimes,  when  not  checked  by  remedies,  for 
an  indefinite  period  (Matt,  ix,  20),  or  uterine  hemorrhage 
from  other  causes. 

In  Deut,  xxviii,  85  is  mentioned  a  disease  attacking 
the  "  knees  and  legs,"  consisting  in  a  "  sore  botch  which 
cannot  be  healed,"  but  extended,  in  the  sequel  of  the 
verse,  from  the  "  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the  head." 
The  latter  part  of  the  quotation  would  certainly  accord 
with  Elephantiasis  Grcecorum ;  but  this,  if  the  whole 
verse  be  a  mere  continuation  of  one  described  malady, 
would  be  in  contradiction  to  the  fact  that  this  disease 
commences  in  the  face,  not  in  the  lower  members.     On 
the  other  hand,  a  disease  which  affects  the  knees  and 
legs,  or  more  commonly  one  of  them  only— its  principal 
feature  being  intumescence,  distorting  and  altering  all 
the  proportions — is  by  a  mere  accident  of  language 
known  as  Elephantiasis  Arabum,  Bucnemia   Tropica 
(Raver,  iii,  820-841),  or  "  Barbadoes  leg,"  from  being 
well  known  in  that  island.     Supposing,  however,  that 
!  the  affection  of  the  knees  and  legs  is  something  distinct, 
i  and  that  the  latter  part  of  the  description  applies  to  the 
'  Elephantiasis  Gracorum,  the  incurable  and  all-pervading 
character  of  the  malady  are  well  expressed  by  it.    This 
disease  is  what  now  passes  under  the  name  of"  leprosy" 
(Michaelis,  iii,  259)— the  lepers,  e.  g.  of  the  huts  near 
the  Zion  gate  of  modern  Jerusalem  are  elephantiacA 
It  has  been  asserted  that  there  are  two  kinds,  one  pain- 
ful, the  other  painless ;  but,  as  regards  Syria  and  the 
East,  this  is  contradicted.     There  the  parts  affected  are 
quite  benumbed  and  lose  sensation.     It  is  classed  as  a 
tubercular  disease,  not  confined  to  the  skin,  but  per- 
vading the  tissues  and  destroying  the  bones.     It  is  not 
confined  to  any  age  or  either  sex.     It  first  appears  in 
general,  but  not  always,  about  the  face,  as  an  indurated 
nodule  (hence  it  is  improperly  called  tubercular),  which 
gradually  enlarges,  inflames,  and  ulcerates.     Sometimes 
it  commences  in  the  neck  or  arms.    The  ulcers  will  heal 
spontaneously,  but  only  after  a  long  period,  and  after 
destroying  a  great  deal  of  the  neighboring  parts.     If  a 
joint  be  attacked,  the  ulceration  will  go  on  till  its  de- 
struction is  complete,  the  joints  of  finger,  toe,  etc.,  drop- 
ping off  one  by  one.    Frightful  dreams  and  fetid  breath 
are  symptoms  mentioned  by  some  pathologists.     More 
nodules  will  develop  themselves,  and,  if  the  face  be  the 
chief  seat  of  the  disease,  it  assumes  a  leonine  aspect 
(hence  called  also  Leontiasis),  loathsome  and  hideous; 
the  skin  becomes  thick,  rugose,  and  livid ;  the  eyes  are 
fierce  and  staring,  and  the  hair  generally  falls  off  from 
all  the  parts  affected.    When  the  throat  is  attacked  the 
voice  shares  the  affection,  and  sinks  to  a  hoarse,  husky 
whisper.   These  two  symptoms  are  eminently  character- 
istic   The  patient  will  become  bed-ridden,  and,  though 
a  mass  of  bodily  corruption,  seems  happy  and  contented 
with  his  sad  condition,  until,  sinking  exhausted  under 
the  ravages  of  the  disease,  he  is  generally  carried  off,  at 
least  in  Syria,  by  diarrhoea.    It  is  hereditary,  and  may 
be  inoculated,  but  does  not  propagate  itself  by  the  closest 
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contact ;  e.  g.  two  women  in  the  aforesaid  leper-huts  re- 
mained uncontaminated  though  their  husbands  were 
both  affected,  and  yet  the  children  born  to  them  were, 
like  the  fathers,  elephantisiac,  and  became  so  in  early 
life.  On  the  children  of  diseased  parents  a  watch  for 
the  appearance  of  the  malady  is  kept;  but  no  one  is 
afraid  of  infection,  ami  the  neighbors  mix  freely  with 
them,  though,  like  the  lepers  of  the  Old  Test,  they  live 
"in  a  several  house."  Many  have  attributed  to  these 
wretched  creatures  a  libido  inexplebilis  (see  Proceedings 
of  Med.  and  Chirurg.  Soc  of  London,  Jan.  1860,  iii,  164, 
from  which  some  of  the  above  remarks  are  taken).  This 
is  denied  by  Dr.  Robert  Sim  (from  a  close  study  of  the 
disease  in  Jerusalem),  save  in  so  far  as  idleness  and  in-  j 
activity,  with  animal  wants  supplied,  may  conduce  to  it,  i 
It  became  first  prevalent  in  Europe  during  the  crusades, 
and  by  their  means  was  diffused,  and  the  ambiguity  of 
designating  it  leprosy  then  originated,  and  has  been 
generally  since  retained.  Pliny  (Nat.  hist,  xxvi,  5)  as- 
serts that  it  was  unknown  in  Italv  till  the  time  of  Pom- 
pey  the  Great,  when  it  was  imported  from  Egypt,  but 
soon  became  extinct  (JPauL  j£oin.  ed.  Sydenh.  Soc  ii,  6). 
It  is,  however,  broadly  distinguished  from  the  Xivpa, 
XtoKtf,  etc  of  the  Greeks  by  name  and  symptoms,  no 
less  than  by  Roman  medical  and  even  popular  writers ; 
comp.  Lucretius,  whose  mention  of  it  is  the  earliest — 

"Eat  elephas  morbus,  qui  propter  flora  I  ua  Nili, 
Olgnitor  J&gjplo  in  media,  neqae  pneterea  nsqaam." 

It  is  nearly  extinct  in  Europe,  save  in  Spain  and  Nor- 
way. A  case  was  seen  lately  in  the  Crimea,  but  may 
have  been  produced  elsewhere.  It  prevails  in  Turkey 
and  the  Greek  Archipelago.  One  case,  however,  indig- 
enous in  England,  is  recorded  among  the  medical  fac- 
similes at  Guy's  Hospital.  In  Granada  it  was  generally 
fatal  after  eight  or  ten  years,  whatever  the  treatment. 
This  favors  the  correspondence  of  this  disease  with  one 
one  of  those  evil  diseases  of  Egypt,  possibly  its  "  botch," 
threatened  in  Deut.  xxviii,  27, 35.  This  "  botch,"  how- 
ever, seems  more  probably  to  mean  the  foul  ulcer  men- 
tioned by  Aretasus  (De  Sign,  et  Caus.  Morb.  A  cut.  i,  9), 
and  called  by  him  d<fta  or  ioxapq.  He  ascribes  its  fre- 
quency in  Egypt  to  the  mixed  vegetable  diet  there  fol- 
lowed, and  to  the  use  of  the  turbid  water  of  the  Nile, 
but  adds  that  it  is  common  in  Coele-Syria.  The  Tal- 
mud speaks  of  the  elephantiasis  (Baba  Kama,  80  b)  as 
being  u  moist  without  and  dry  within"  (Wunderbar,  Bib- 
tisck-Talmuauche  Med.  Bus  Heft,  10,  11).  Advanced 
cases  are  said  to  have  a  cancerous  aspect,  and  some  even 
class-it  as  a  form  of  cancer,  a  disease  dependent  on  faults 
of  nutrition. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  this,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  dreadful  disease  of  the  East,  was  Job's  malady. 
Origen,  flexapla  on  Job  ii,  7,  mentions  that  one  of  the 
Greek  versions  gives  it,  he.  cit.,  as  the  affliction  which 
befel  him.  Wunderbar  (ul  sup.  p.  1 0)  supposes  it  to  have 
been  the  Tyrian  leprosy,  resting  chiefly  on  the  itching 
implied,  as  he  supposes,  by  Job  ii,  7, 8.  Schmidt  (Bib- 
tiscker  Med.  iv,  4)  thinks  the  "sore  boil"  may  indicate 
some  graver  disease,  or  complication  of  diseases.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  go  beyond  the  statement  of  Script- 
ure, which  speaks  not  only  of  this  "  hoU,"  but  of  "skin 
loathsome  and  broken,"  "  covered  with  worms  and  clods 
of  dust;"  the  second  symptom  is  the  result  of  the  first, 
and  the  "  worms"  are  probably  the  larva  of  some  fly, 
known  so  to  infest  and  make  its  nidus  in  any  wound  or 
sore  exposed  to  the  air,  and  to  increase  rapidly  in  size. 
The  "clods  of  dust"  would  of  course  follow  from  his  "  sit- 
ting in  ashes,"  The  "  breath  strange  to  his  wife,"  if  it 
be  not  a  figurative  expression  for  her  estrangement  from 
him,  may  imply  a  fetor,  which  in  such  a  state  of  body 
hardly  requires  explanation.  The  expression  my  "  bow- 
els boiled"  (xxx,  27)  may  refer  to  the  burning  sensation 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  caused  by  acrid  bile,  which 
is  common  in  ague.  Aretnus  (De  Cur.  Morb.  A  cut.  ii, 
3)  has  a  similar  expression,  Stpfiaohj  ruv  an\ay\vuiv 
olov  axb  vvpuc,  as  attending  syncope.  The  "  scaring 
dreams"  and  "  terrifying  visions"  are  perhaps  a  mere 


symptom  of  the  state  of  mind  bewildered  by  unaccount- 
able afflictions.  The  intense  emaciation  was  (xxxiii, 
21)  perhaps  the  mere  result  of  protracted  sickness. 

The  disease  of  king  Antiochus  (2  Mace,  ix,  5-10,  etc.) 
is  that  of  a  boil  breeding  worms  (ulcus  verminosuut). 
So  Sulla,  Pherecydes,  and  Akman,  the  poet,  are  men- 
tioned (Pint,  Vila  Sulke)  as  similar  cases.  The  exam- 
ples of  both  the  Herods  (Joaephus,  A  nt.  xvii,  6, 5 ;  War, 
i,  33,  5)  may  also  be  adduced,  as  that  of  Pheretirae 
(Herod,  iv,  205).  There  is  some  doubt  whether  this  dis- 
ease be  not  allied  to  phthiriasis,  in  which  lice  are  bred, 
and  cause  ulcers.  This  condition  may  originate  either 
in  a  sore,  or  in  a  morbid  habit  of  body  brought  on  by 
uncleanliness,  suppressed  perspiration,  or  neglect;  but 
the  vermination,  if  it  did  not  commence  in  a  sore,  would 
produce  one.  Dr.  Mason  Good  (iv,  504-6),  speaking  of 
/joAic,  ua\iaou6c,=  cutaneous  vermination,  mentions  a 
case  in  the  Westminster  Infirmary,  and  an  opinion  that 
universal  phthiriasis  was  no  un frequent  disease  among 
the  ancients;  he  also  states  (p.  500)  that  in  gangrenous 
ulcers,  especially  in  warm  climates,  innumerable  grubs 
or  maggots  will  appear  almost  every  morning.  The 
camel,  and  other  creatures,  are  known  to  be  the  habitat 
of  similar  parasites.  There  are  also  cases  of  Termina- 
tion without  any  wound  or  faulty  outward  state,  such  as 
the  Vena  Medinensis,  known  in  Africa  as  the  "  Guinea- 
worm,"  of  which  Galen  had  heard  only,  breeding  under 
the  skin,  and  needing  to  be  drawn  out  carefully  by  a 
needle,  lest  it  break,  when  great  soreness  and  suppura- 
tion succeed  (Freind,  Hist,  of  Med.  i,  49 ;  De  Mandelslo's 
Travels,  p.  4;  and  PauL  sEffitu  U  iv,  ed.  Sydenh.  Soc.). 
Kayer  (iii,  808-619)  gives  a  list  of  parasites,  most  of 
them  in  the  skin.  This  "  Guinea-worm,"  it  appears,  is 
also  found  in  Arabia  Petraea,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Cas- 
pian and  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  Ganges,  in  Upper  Egypt 
and  Abyssinia  (ib.  814).  Dr.  Mead  refers  Herod's  dis- 
ease to  itrroZuta,  or  intestinal  worms.  Shapter,  without 
due  foundation,  objects  that  the  word  in  that  case  should 
have  been  not  oKiiXrjZ,  but  tv\ij  (Medico  Sacra,  p.  188). 

In  Deut.  xxviii,  65  it  is  possible  that  a  palpitation  of 
the  heart  is  intended  to  be  spoken  of  (comp.  Gen.  xlv, 
26).  In  Mark  ix,  17  (comp.  Luke  ix,  38)  we  have  an 
apparent  case  of  epilepsy,  shown  especially  in  the  foam- 
ing, falling,  wallowing,  and  similar  violent  symptoms 
mentioned ;  this  might  easily  be  a  form  of  dssmoniacal 
manifestation.  The  case  of  extreme  hunger  recorded  in 
1  Sam.  xiv  was  merely  the  result  of  exhaustive  fatigue; 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  bulimia  of  which  Xeno- 
phon  speaks  (A  nab.  iv,  5, 7),  was  remedied  by  an  appli- 
cation in  which ."  honey"  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiv,  27)  was  the 
chief  ingredient. 

Besides  the  common  injuries  of  wounding,  bruising, 
striking  out  eye,  tooth,  etc.,  we  have  in  Exod.  xxi,  22 
the  case  of  miscarriage  produced  by  a  blow,  push,  etc, 
damaging  the  foetus. 

The  plague  of  "  boils  and  blains"  is  not  said  to  have 
been  fatal  to  man,  as  the  murrain  preceding  was  to  cat- 
tle ;  this  alone  would  seem  to  contradict  the  notion  of 
Shapter  (Medico  Sacra,p.  113),  that  the  disorder  in  ques- 
tion was  small-pox,  which,  wherever  it  has  appeared, 
until  mitigated  by  vaccination,  has  been  fatal  to  a  great 
part,  perhaps  a  majority  of  those  seized.  The  small-pox 
also  generally  takes  some  days  to  pronounce  and  ma- 
ture, which  seems  opposed  to  the  Mosaic  account.  The 
expression  of  Exod.  ix,  10,  a  "  boil"  flourishing,  or  ebul- 
lient with  blains,  may  perhaps  be  a  disease  analogous  to 
phlegmonous  erysipelas,  or  even  common  erysipelas, 
which  is  often  accompanied  by  vesications  such  as  the 
word  "  blains"  might  fitly  describe.  This  is  Dr.  Robert 
Sim's  opinion.  On  comparing,  however,  the  means  used 
to  produce  the  disorder  (Exod.  ix,  8),  an  analogy  is  per- 
ceptible to  what  is  called  "  bricklayer's  itch,"  and  there- 
fore to  leprosy.  A  disease  involving  a  white  spot  break- 
ing forth  from  a  boil  related  to  leprosy,  and  clean  or  un- 
clean according  to  symptoms  specified,  occurs  under  the 
general  locus  of  leprosy  (Lev.  xiii,  18-28). 

The  "withered  band"  of  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xiii,  4-6), 
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and  of  the  man  (Matt,  xii,  10-13 ;  comp.  Luke  vr;i0),  is 
such  an  effect  as  is  known  to  follow  from  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  main  artery  of  any  member,  or  from  paraly- 
sis of  the  principal  nerve,  either  through  disease  or 
through  injury.  A  case  with  a  symptom  exactly  par- 
allel to  that  of  Jeroboam  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Ga- 
briel, an  Arab  physician.  It  was  that  of  a  woman  whose 
hand  had  become  rigid  in  the  act  of  swinging,  and  re- 
mained in  the  extended  posture.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  case,  as  related,  is  the  remedy,  which  con- 
sisted in  alarm  acting  on  the  nerves,  inducing  a  sudden 
and  spontaneous  effort  to  use  the  limb — an  effort  which, 
like  that  of  the  dumb  son  of  Croesus  (Herod,  i,  85),  was 
paradoxically  successful.  The  case  of  the  widow's  son 
restored  by  EHsha  (2  Kings  iv,  19),  was  probably  one  of 
sunstroke.  The  disease  of  Asa  "  in  his  feet"  (Schmidt, 
BiUUcker  Med.  iii,  5, 2),  which  attacked  him  in  his  old 
age  (1  Kings  xv,  23;  2  Chron.  xvi,12),aud  became  ex- 
ceeding great,  may  have  been  either  cedema,  dropsy,  or 
podagra,  gout.  The  former  is  common  in  aged  persons, 
in  whom,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the  return  upwards 
of  the  sluggish  blood,  its  watery  part  stays  in  the  feet. 
The  latter,  though  rare  in  the  East  at  present,  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Talmudista  (Sotah,  10  a,  and  Sanhedrw, 
48  6),  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  have  been 
known  in  Asa's  time.  It  occurs  in  Hippocr.  Aphor.  vi, 
Prognost.  16;  Celsus,  iv,  24;  Aretnus,  Morb.  Chron,  ii, 
12,  and  other  ancient  writers. 

In  1  Mace  vi,  8,  occurs  a  mention  of  "  sickness  of 
grief;"  in  Ecclus.  xxxvii,  80,  of  sickness  caused  by  ex- 
cess, which  require  only  a  passing  mention.  The  dis- 
ease of  Nebuchadnezzar  has  been  viewed  by  Jahn  as  a 
mental  and  purely  subjective  malady,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  this  satisfies  the  plain,  emphatic  statement  of 
Dan.  iv,  83,  which  seems  to  include,  it  is  true,  mental 
derangement,  but  to  assert  a  degraded  bodily  state  to 
some  extent,  and  a  corresponding  change  of  habits.  The 
tt  eagles'  feathers"  and  "  birds'  claws"  are  probably  used 
only  in  illustration,  not  necessarily  as  describing  a  new 
type  to  which  the  hair,  etc,  approximated.  (Comp.  the 
simile  of  Psa.  ciii,  6,  and  that  of  2  Kings  v,  14.)  We 
may  regard  it  as  Mead  (Med.  Sacr.  voL  vii),  following 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  docs,  as  a  species  of 
the  melancholy  known  as  Lycanthropia  (Paul us  JEgin. 
iii,  16 ;  Avicenna,  iii,  1, 5, 22).  Persons  so  affected  wan- 
der like  wolves  in  sepulchres  by  night,  and  imitate  the 
howling  of  a  wolf  or  a  dog.  Further,  there  are  well-at- 
tested accounts  of  wild  or  half-wild  human  creatures,  of 
either  sex,  who  have  lived  as  beasts,  losing  human  con- 
sciousness, and  acquiring  a  superhuman  ferocity,  activ- 
ity, and  swiftness.  Either  the  lycanthropic  patients  or 
these  latter  may  furnish  a  partial  analogy  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  regard  to  the  various  points  of  modified 
outward  appearance  and  habits  ascribed  to  him.  Nor 
would  it  seem  impossible  that  a  sustained  lycanthropia 
might  produce  this  latter  condition. 

Here  should  be  noticed  the  mental  malady  of  Saul. 
His  melancholy  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  his  sin ; 
it  was  therefore  grounded  in  his  moral  nature,  but  ex- 
tended its  effects,  as  commonly,  to  the  intellectual 
The  "  evil  spirit  from  God,"  whatever  it  mean,  was  no 
part  of  the  medical  features  of  his  case,  and  may  there- 
fore be  excluded  from  the  present  notice.  Music,  which 
soothed  him  for  a  while,  has  entered  largely  into  the 
milder  modern  treatment  of  lunacv. 

The  palsy  meets  us  in  the  New  Test,  only,  and  in 
features  too  familiar  to  need  special  remark.  The  words 
"  grievously  tormented"  (Matt  viii,  6)  have  been  com- 
mented on  by  Baier  (De  Paral.  p.  82),  to  the  effect  that 
examples  of  acutely  painful  paralysis  are  not  wanting 
in  modern  pathology,  e.  g.  when  paralysis  is  complicated 
with  neuralgia.  But  if  this  statement  be  viewed  with 
doubt,  we  might  understand  the  Greek  expression  (/3a- 
aavi^ofttvoo)  as  used  of  paralysis  agitans,  or  even  of 
chorea  (St.  Virus's  dance),  in  both  of  which  the  patient, 
being  never  still  for  a  moment  save  when  asleep,  might 
well  be  so  described.  The  woman's  case  who  was  "  bowed 


together"  by  "  a  spirit  of  infirmity"  may  probably  haw 
been  paralytic  (Luke  xiii,  11).  If  the  dorsal  muscles 
were  affected,  those  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  from 
want  of  resistance,  would  undergo  contraction,  and  thus 
cause  the  patient  to  suffer  as  described. 

Gangrene  (yayypaiva,  Celsus,  vii,83,<fc  gangrtmS). 
or  mortification  in  its  various  forma,  is  a  totally  different 
disorder  from  the  "  canker"  of  the  A.  V.  in  2  Tim.  ii,  17. 
Both  gangrene  and  cancer  were  common  in  all  the  coun- 
tries familiar  to  the  scriptural  writers,  and  neither  dif- 
fers from  the  modern  disease  of  the  same  name  (Dr.  M. 
Good,  ii,  669,  eta,  and  579,  etc.). 

In  Isa.  xxvi,  18 ;  Psa.  vii,  14,  there  seems  an  allusion 
to  false  conception,  in  which,  though  attended  by  pains 
of  quasi-labor  and  other  ordinary  symptoms,  the  womb 
has  been  found  unimpregnated,  and  no  delivery  has  fol- 
lowed. The  medical  term  (Dr.  M.  Good,  iv,  188)  ty- 
irwv/uiroMri?,  mola  renfosa,  suggests  the  scriptural  lan- 
guage, "  We  have,  as  it  were,  brought  forth  wind ;"  the 
whole  passage  is  figurative  for  disappointment  after 
great  effort. 

Poison,  as  a  means  of  destroying  life,  hardly  occurs  in 
the  Bible,  save  as  applied  to  arrows  (Job  vi,  4).  In 
Zech.  xii,  2,  the  marg*  gives  "  poison"  as  an  alternative 
rendering,  which  does  not  seem  preferable,  intoxication 
being  probably  meant.  In  the  annals  of  the  Herods 
poisons  occur  as  the  resource  of  stealthy  murder. 

The  bite  or  sting  of  venomous  beasts  can  hardly  be 
treated  as  a  disease,  but  in  connection  with  the  "  fiery 
(i.  e.  venomous)  serpents"  of  Numb,  xxi,  6,  and  the  de- 
liverance from  death  of  those  bitten,  it  deserves  a  notice. 
Even  the  Talmud  acknowledges  that  the  healing  power 
lay  not  in  the  brazen  serpent  itself,  but  "as  soon  as  they 
feared  the  Most  High,  and  uplifted  their  hearts  to  their 
heavenly  Father,  they  were  healed,  and  in  default  of 
this  were  brought  to  naught."  Thus  the  brazen  figure 
was  symbolized  only,  or,  according  to  the  lovers  of 
purely  natural  explanation,  was  the  stage-trick  to  cover 
a  false  miracle.  It  was  customary  to  consecrate  the 
image  of  the  affliction,  either  in  its  cause  or  in  its  effect, 
as  in  the  golden  emerods,  golden  mice,  of  1  Sam.  vi,  4, 
8,  and  in  the  ex-votoa  common  in  Egypt  even  before 
the  exodus;  and  these  may  be  compared  with  the  set- 
ting up  of  the  brazen  serpent.  Thus  we  have  in  it  only 
an  instance  of  the  current  custom,  fanciful  or  supersti- 
tious, being  sublimed  to  a  higher  purpose.  The  bite  of 
a  white  she-mule,  perhaps  in  the  rutting  season,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  Talmudists,  fatal ;  and  they  also  mention 
that  of  a  mad  dog,  with  certain  symptoms  by  which  to 
discern  his  state  (Wunderbar,  vt  tup.  p.  21)%  The  scor- 
pion and  centipede  are  natives  of  the  Levant  (Rev.  ix, 
6, 10),  and,  with  a  large  variety  of  serpents,  swarm  there. 
To  these,  according  to  Lichtenstein,  should  be  added  a 
venomous  solpuga,  or  large  spider,  similar  to  the  Cala- 
brian  tarantula ;  but  the  passage  in  Pliny  adduced  (//. 
A*,  xxix,  29)  gives  no  satisfactory  ground  for  the  theory 
based  upon  it,  that  its  bite  was  the  cause  of  the  emerods. 
It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  Pliny  mentions  with 
some  fulness  a  mu*  araneus — not  a  spider  resembling  a 
mouse,  but  a  mouse  resembling  a  spider — the  shrew- 
mouse,  and  called  araneus,  Isidore  says  from  this  resem- 
blance, or  from  its  eating  spiders.  Its  bite  was  venom- 
ous, caused  mortification  of  the  part,  and  a  spreading 
ulcer  attended  with  inward  griping  pains,  and  when 
crushed  on  the  wound  it  was  its  own  best  antidote.  See 
Disease. 

The  disease  of  old  age  has  acquired  a  place  in  Bibli- 
cal nosology  chiefly  owing  to  the  elegant  allegory  into 
which  "  The  Preacher"  throws  the  succeeding  tokens  of 
the  ravage  of  time  on  man  (Eccles.  xii).  The  symptoms 
enumerated  have  each  their  significance  for  the  physi- 
cian ;  for,  though  his  art  can  do  little  to  arrest  them, 
they  yet  mark  an  altered  condition  calling  for  a  treat- 
ment of  its  own.  '*  The  Preacher"  divides  the  sum  of 
human  existence  into  that  period  which  involves  every 
mode  of  growth,  and  that  which  involves  every  mode 
of  decline.    The  first  reaches  from  the  point  of  birth  or 
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era  of  generation,  onwards  to  the  attainment  of  the 
u  grand  climacteric,"  and  the  second  from  that  epoch 
backwards  through  a  corresponding  period  of  decline  till 
the  point  of  dissolution  is  reached.  These  are  respect* 
ively  called  the  mim  ■««•*  and  the  HTwn  *&*  of 
the  rabbins  (Wunderbar,  2tes  Heft).  This  latter  course 
is  marked  in  metaphor  by  the  darkening  of  the  great 
lights  of  nature,  and  the  ensuing  season  of  life  is  com- 
pared to  the  broken  weather  of  the  wet  season,  setting 
in  when  summer  is  gone,  when  after  every  shower  fresh 
clouds  are  in  the  sky,  as  contrasted  with  the  showers  of 
other  seasons,  which  pass  away  into  clearness.  Such  he 
means  are  the  ailments  and  troubles  of  declining  age,  as 
compared  with  those  of  advancing  life.  The  "  keepers 
of  the  house"  are  perhaps  the  ribs  which  support  the 
frame,  or  the  arms  and  shoulders  which  enwrap  and  pro- 
tect it  Their  "  trembling,"  especially  that  of  the  arms, 
etc,  is  a  sure  sign  of  vigor  past.  The  "  strong  men" 
are  its  supporters,  the  lower  limbs  "  bowing  themselves" 
under  the  weight  they  once  so  lightly  bore,  The  "  grind- 
ing" hardly  needs  to  be  explained  of  the  teeth,  now  be- 
come "  few."  The  "  lookers  from  the  windows"  are  the 
pupils  of  the  eyes,  now  "  darkened,"  as  Isaac's  were,  and 
Eli's ;  and  Moses,  though  spared  the  dimness,  was  yet 
in  that  very  exemption  a  marvel  (Gen.  xxvii ;  comp. 
xlviii,  10 ;  1  Sam.  iv,  15 ;  DeuL  xxxi  v,  7).  The  "  doors 
shut"  represent  the  dulness  of  those  other  senses  which 
are  the  portals  of  knowledge ;  thus  the  taste  and  smell, 
as  in  the  case  of  Barzillai,  became  impaired,  and  the 
ears  stopped  against  sound.  The  **  rising  up  at  the 
voice  of  a  bird"  portrays  the  light,  soon-fleeting,  easily- 
broken  slumber  of  the  aged  man ;  or  possibly,  and  more 
literally,  actual  waking  in  the  early  morning,  when  first 
the  cock  crows,  may  be  intended.  The  "  daughters  of 
mask  brought  low"  suggest  the 

"  big,  manly  voice 

Now  tnrn'd  again  to  childish  treble ;" 

and  also,  as  illustrated  again  by  Barzillai,  the  failure  in 
the  discernment  and  the  utterance  of  musical  notes. 
The  fears  of  old  age  are  next  noticed :  "They  shall  be 
afraid  of  that  which  it  high ;"  an  obscure  expression,  per- 
haps, for  what  are  popularly  called  "  nervous"  terrors, 
exaggerating  and  magnifying  every  object  of  alarm, 
and  "making,"  as  the  saying  is,  "mountains  of  mole- 
hills."    Or,  even  more  simply,  these  words  may  be  un- 
derstood as  meaning  that  old  men  have  neither  vigor 
nor  breath  for  going  up  hills,  mountains,  or  anything  else 
that  is  "  high ;"  nay,  for  them  the  plain,  even  the  road 
has  its  terrors — they  walk  timidly  and  cautiously  even 
along  that.    "  Fear  in  the  way"  is  at  first  less  obvious ; 
but  we  observe  that  nothing  unnerves  and  agitates  an 
old  person  more  than  the  prospect  of  a  long  journey. 
Thus  regarded,  it  becomes  a  fine  and  subtile  touch  in 
the  description  of  decrepitude.    All  readiness  to  haste 
is  arrested,  and  a  numb  despondency  succeeds.     The 
"flourishing"  of  "the  "almond-tree"  is  still  more  ob- 
scure; but  we  observe  this  tree  in  Palestine  blossoming 
when  others  show  no  sign  of  vegetation,  and  when  it  is 
dead  winter  all  around — no  ill  type,  perhaps,  of  the  old 
man  who  has  survived  his  own  contemporaries  and  many 
of  his  juniors.    Youthful  lusts  die  out,  and  their  organs, 
of  which  "the  grasshopper"  is  perhaps  a  figure,  are  re- 
laxed.   The  "  silver  cord"  may  be  that  of  nervous  sen- 
sation, or  motion,  or  even  the  spinal  marrow  itself. 
Perhaps  some  incapacity  of  retention  may  be  signified 
by  the  "golden  bowl  broken;"  the  "pitcher  broken  at 
the  well"  suggests  some  vital  supply  stopping  at  the 
usual  source— derangement  perhaps  of  the  digestion  or 
of  the  respiration;  the  "  wheel  shivered  at  the  cistern" 
conveys,  through  the  image  of  the  water-lifting  process 
familiar  in  irrigation,  the  notion  of  the  blood,  pumped, 
as  it  were,  through  the  vessels,  and  fertilizing  the  whole 
system;  for  "  the  blood  is  the  life." 

IV.  Hebrew  Therapeutics. — This  careful  register  of 
the  tokens  of  decline  might  lead  us  to  expect  great  care 
for  the  preservation  of  health  and  strength;  and  this 


indeed  is  found  to  mark  the  Mosaic  system,  in  the  regu- 
lations concerning  diet,  the  "  divers  washings,"  aud  the 
pollution  imputed  to  a  corpse — nay,  even  in  circumci- 
sion itself.    These  served  not  only  the  ceremonial  pur- 
pose of  imparting  self-consciousness  to  the  Hebrew,  and 
keeping  him  distinct  from  alien  admixture,  but  had  a 
sanitary  aspect  of  rare  wisdom,  when  we  regard  the 
country,  the  climate,  and  the  age.    The  laws  of  diet  had 
the  effect  of  tempering,  by  a  just  admixture  of  the  or- 
ganic substances  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
the  regimen  of  Hebrew  families,  and  thus  providing  for 
the  vigor  of  future  ages,  as  well  as  checking  the  stimu- 
lus which  the  predominant  use  of  animal  food  gives  to 
the  passions.    To  these  effects  may  be  ascribed  the  im- 
munity often  enjoyed  by  the  Hebrew  race  amid  epi- 
demics devastating  the  countries  of  their  sojourn.    The 
best  and  often  the  sole  possible  exercise  of  medicine  is 
to  prevent  disease.    Moses  could  not  legislate  for  cure, 
but  his  rules  did  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  what 
no  therapeutics,  however  consummate,  could  do — they 
gave  the  best  security  for  the  public  health  by  provi- 
sions incorporated  in  the  public  economy.   Whether  we 
regard  the  laws  which  secluded  the  leper  as  designed  to 
prevent  infection  or  repress  the  dread  of  it,  their  wisdom 
is  nearly  equal,  for  of  all  terrors  the  imaginary  are  the 
most  terrible.    The  laws  restricting  marriage  have  in 
general  a  similar  tendency,  degeneracy  being  the  pen- 
alty of  a  departure  from  those  which  forbid  commixture 
of  near  kin.    Michel  Levy  remarks  on  the  salubrious 
tendency  of  the  law  of  marital  separation  (Lev.  xv)  im- 
posed (Levy,  Trait*  <k  Hy<june,  p.  8).    The  precept  also 
concerning  purity  on  the  necessary  occasions  in  a  desert 
encampment  (Deut.  xxiii,  12-14),  enjoining  the  return 
of  the  elements  of  productiveness  to  the  soil,  would  prob- 
ably become  the  basis  of  the  municipal  regulations  hav- 
ing for  their  object  a  similar  purity  in  town?.    The 
ccuequences  of  its  neglect  in  such  encampments  is 
shown  by  an  example  quoted  by  Michel  Levy,  as  men- 
tioned by  M.  de  Lamartine  (ib.  8,  9).     Length  of  life 
was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  divine  favor,  and  the  divine 
legislator  had  pointed  out  the  means  of  ordinarily  in- 
suring a  fuller  measure  of  it  to  the  people  at  large  than 
could,  according  to  physical  laws,  otherwise  be  hoped 
for.    Perhaps  the  extraordinary  means  taken  to  prolong 
vitality  may  be  referred  to  this  source  (1  Kings  i,  2), 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  case  of  David  should  be 
deemed  a  singular  one.    We  may  also  compare  the  ap- 
parent influence  of  vital  warmth  enhanced  to  a  miracu- 
lous degree,  but  having,  perhaps,  a  physical  law  as  its 
basis,  in  the  cases  of  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  the  sons  of  the 
widow  of  Zarephath,  and  the  Shunammite.    Wunderbar 
has  collected  several  examples  of  such  influence  simi- 
larly exerted,  which,  however,  he  seems  to  exaggerate 
to  an  absurd  pitch.    Yet  it  would  seem  not  against  an- 
alogy to  suppose  that,  as  pernicious  exhalations,  mias- 
mata, etc.,  may  pass  from  the  sick  and  affect  the  healthy, 
so  there  should  be  a  reciprocal  action  in  favor  of  health. 
The  climate  of  Palestine  afforded  a  great  range  of  tem- 
perature within  a  narrow  compass — e.  g.  a  long  sea- 
coast,  a  long,  deep  valley  (that  of  the  Jordan),  a  broad, 
flat  plain  (Esdraelon),  a  large  portion  of  table-land  (Ju- 
dah  and  Ephraim),  and  the  higher  elevations  of  Carmel, 
Tabor,  the  lesser  and  greater  Hermon,  etc.     Thus  it 
partakes  of  nearly  all  supportable  climates.    In  October 
its  rainy  season  begins  with  moist  westerly  winds.     In 
November  the  trees  are  bare.    In  December  snow  and 
ice  are  often  found,  but  never  lie  long,  and  only  during 
the  north  wind's  prevalence.     The  cold  disappears  at 
the  end  of  February,  and  the  "  latter  rain"  sets  in,  last- 
ing through  March  to  the  middle  of  April,  when  thun- 
der-storms are  common,  torrents  swell,  and  the  heat 
rises  in  the  low  grounds.    At  the  end  of  April  the  hot 
season  begins,  but  preserves  moderation  till  June,  thence 
till  September  becomes  extreme;  and  during  all  this 
period  rain  seldom  occurs,  but  often  heavy  dews  prevail. 
In  September  it  commences  to  be  cool,  first  at  night,  and 
sometimes  the  rain  begins  to  fall  at  the  end  of  it.    The 
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migration  with  the  season  from  an  inland  to  a  sea-coast  | 
position,  from  low  to  high  ground,  etc.,  was  a  point  of 
social  development  never  systematically  reached  during 
the  scriptural  history  of  Palestine.  But  men  inhabit- 
ing the  same  regions  for  centuries  could  hardly  fail  to 
notice  the  connection  between  the  air  and  moisture  of  a 
place  and  human  health,  and  those  favored  by  circum- 
stances would  certainly  turn  their  knowledge  to  account. 
The  Talmudists  speak  of  the  north  wind  as  preservative 
of  life,  and  the  south  and  east  winds  as  exhaustive,  but 
the  south  as  the  most  insupportable  of  all,  coming  hot 
and  dry  from  the  deserts,  producing  abortion,  tainting 
the  babe  yet  unborn,  and  corroding  the  pearls  in  the 
sea.  Further,  they  dissuade  from  performing  circum- 
cision or  venesection  during  its  prevalence  (Jebamoth, 
72  a,  op. Wunderbar,  2tes  Heft,  vol. ii,A).  It  is  stated 
that "  the  marriage-bed  placed  between  north  and  south 
will  be  blessed  with  male  issue"  (Berachoth,  15,  ib.), 
which  may,  Wunderbar  thinks,  be  interpreted  of  the 
temperature  when  moderate,  and  in  neither  extreme 
(which  these  winds  respectively  represent),  as  most  fa- 
voring fecundity.  If  the  fact  be  bo,  it  is  more  probably 
related  to  the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  in  connection 
with  which  the  same  theory  has  been  lately  revived. 
A  number  of  precepts  are  given  by  the  same  authorities 
in  reference  to  health ;  e.  g.  eating  slowly,  not  contract- 
ing a  sedentary  habit,  regularity  in  natural  operations, 
cheerfulness  of  temperament,  due  sleep  (especially  early 
morning  sleep  is  recommended),  but  not  somnolence  by 
day  (Wunderbar,  ul  sup.).  We  may  mention  likewise 
in  this  connection  that  possession  of  an  abundance  of 
salt  tended  to  banish  much  disease  (Psa.  lx,  2;  2  Sam. 
viii,  13 ;  1  Cbron.  xviii,  12).  Salt-pits  (Zeph.  it,  9)  are 
still  dug  by  the  Arabs  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
For  the  use  of  salt  to  a  new-born  infant,  Ezek.  xvi,  4; 
comp.  Galen,  Dt  Sanit.  lib.  i,  cap.  7. 

The  rite  of  circumcision,  besides  its  special  surgical 
operation,  deserves  some  notice  in  connection  with  the 
general  question  of  the  health,  longevity,  and  fecundity 
of  the  race  with  whose  history  it  is  identified.  Besides 
being  a  mark  of  the  covenant  and  a  symbol  of  purity,  it 
was  perhaps  also  a  protest  against  the  phallus-worship, 
which  has  a  remote  antiquity  in  the  corruption  of  man- 
kind, and  of  which  we  have  some  trace  in  the  Egyptian 
myth  of  Osiris.  It  has  been  asserted  also  (Wunderbar, 
3 res  Heft,  p.  25)  that  it  distinctly  contributed  to  increase 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  race,  and  to  check  inordinate  de- 
sires in  the  individual.  Its  beneficial  effects  in  such  a 
climate  as  that  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  as  tending  to  pro- 
mote cleanliness,  to  prevent  or  reduce  irritation,  and 
thereby  to  stop  the  way  against  various  disorders,  have 
been  the  subject  of  comment  to  various  writers  on  hy- 
giene. In  particular  a  troublesome  and  sometimes  fatal 
kind  of  boil  {phimosis  and  paraphimosis)  is  mentioned 
as  occurring  commonly  in  those  regions,  but  only  to  the 
uncircumcised.  It  is  stated  by  Jcsephus  (Cont.  A  p.  ii, 
13)  that  Apion,  against  whom  he  wrote,  having  at  first 
derided  circumcision,  was  circumcised  of  necessity  by 
reason  of  such  a  boil,  of  which,  after  suffering  great  pain, 
he  died.  Philo  also  appears  to  speak  of  the  same  bene- 
fit when  he  speaks  of  the  "  anthrax"  infesting  those 
who  retain  the  foreskin.  Medical  authorities  have  also 
stated  that  the  capacity  of  imbibing  syphilitic  virus  is 
less,  and  that  this  has  been  proved  experimentally  by 
comparing  Jewish  with  other,  e.  g.  Christian  popula- 
tions (Wunderbar,  8tes  Heft,  p.  27).  The  operation  it>- 
self  consisted  of  originally  a  mere  incision,  to  which  a 
further  stripping  off  the  skin  from  the  part,  and  a  cus- 
tom of  sucking  the  blood  from  the  wound,  was  in  a  later 
period  added,  owing  to  the  attempts  of  Jews  of  the  Mac- 
cabsan  period,  and  later  (1  Mace,  i,  16;  Joseph  us,  Ant. 
xii,  5, 1 :  comp.  1  Cor.  vii,  8),  to  cultivate  heathen  prac- 
tices. The  reduction  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
prarputium  after  the  more  simple  operation,  so  as  to 
cover  what  it  had  exposed,  known  as  epispasmus,  ac- 
complished by  the  elasticity  of  the  skin  itself,  was  what 
this  anti-Judaic  practice  sought  to  effect,  and  what  the 


later,  more  complicated  and  severe,  operation  frustrated.  < 
To  these  were  subjoined  the  use  of  the  warm-bath,  be- 
fore and  after  the  operation,  pounded  cummin  as  a  styp- 
tic, and  a  mixture  of  wine  and  oil  to  heal  the  wound. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  tightly-swathed  rollers,  which 
formed  the  first  covering  of  the  new-born  child  (Luke 
ii,  7),  are  still  retained  among  modern  Jews  at  the  cir- 
cumcision of  a  child,  effectually  preventing  any  move- 
ment of  the  body  or  limbs  (Wunderbar,  p.  29).  See 
Circumcision. 

No  surgical  operation  beyond  this  finds  a  place  in 
holy  Scripture,  unless,  indeed,  that  adverted  to  under 
the  article  Eunuch.  The  Talmudists  speak  of  two  op- 
erations to  assist  birth,  one  known  as  "jBTlrt  PJ^ip 
(jgastrotomia\  and  intended  to  assist  parturition,  not 
necessarily  fatal  to  the  mother;  the  other  known  as 
"l?nrt  P3?"*"}p  (hysierotomia,  scctio  cmsarea),  which  was 
seldom  practiced  save  in  the  case  of  death  in  the  crisis 
of  labor,  Ir,  if  attempted  on  the  living,  was  either  fatal, 
or  at  least  destructive  of  the  powers  of  maternity.  An 
operation  is  also  mentioned  by  the  same  authorities 
having  for  its  object  the  extraction  piecemeal  of  an  oth- 
erwise inextricable  foetus  (ibid.  p.  53,  etc). 

Wunderbar  enumerates  from  the  Mishna  and  Talmud 
fifty-six  surgical  instruments  or  pieces  of  apparatus;  of 
these,  however,  the  following  only  are  at  all  alluded  to 
in  Scripture.  A  cutting  instrument,  called  "I12S,  supposed 
to  be  a  "  sharp  stone"  (Exod.  iv,  25).  Such  was  proba- 
bly the  "^Ethiopian  stone"  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii, 
86),  and  Pliny  speaks  of  what  he  calls  Testa  samia,  as  a 
similar  implement.  Zipporah  seems  to  have  caught 
up  the  first  instrument  which  came  to  hand  in  her  ap- 
prehension for  the  life  of  her  husband.  The  "  knife" 
(rbsXtt)  of  Josh,  v,  2  was  probably  a  more  refined  in- 
strument for, the. same  purpose.  An  "awl"  (3?X"I13)  is 
mentioned  (Exod.  xxi,  6)  as  used  to  bore  through  the 
ear  of  the  bondman  who  refused  release,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  surgical  instrument  A  seat  of  delivery, 
called  in  Scripture  CSZX,  Exod.  i,  16,  by  the  Talmud- 
ists -DUB  (comp.  2  Kings  xix,  3),  "the  stools;"  but 
some  have  doubted  whether  the  word  used  by  Moses 
does  not  meau  rather  the  uterus  itself,  as  that  which 
moulds  and  shapes  the  infant.  Delivery  upon  a  seat  or 
stool  is,  however,  a  common  practice  in  France  at  this 
day,  and  also  in  Palestine.  The  "roller  to  bind"  of 
Ezek.  xxx,  21  was  for  a  broken  limb,  as  still  used.  Sim- 
ilar bands,  wound  with  the  most  precise  accuracy,  in- 
volve the  mummies.  A  scraper  (Oin),  for  which  the 
"  potsherd"  of  Job  was  a  substitute  (Job  ii,  8). 

Exod.  xxx,  23-5  is  a  prescription  in  form.  It  may 
be  worth  while  also  to  enumerate  the  leading  substances 
which,  according  to  Wunderbar,  composed  the  pharma- 
copoeia of  the  Talmudists — a  much  more  limited  one 

which  will  afford  some  insight  into  the  distance  which 
separates  them  from  the  leaden  of  Greek  medicine.  Be- 
sides such  ordinary  appliances  as  water,  wine  (Lnke  x, 
84),  beer,  vinegar,  honey,  and  milk,  various  oils  are 
found ;  as  opobalsamum  ("  balm  of  Gilead"),  the  oil  of 
olive,  myrrh,  rose,  palraa  christi,  walnut,  sesamum,  colo- 
cynth,  and  fish :  figs  (2  Kings  xx,  7),  dates,  apples  (Cant, 
ii,  5),  pomegranates,  pistachio-nuts,  and  almonds  (a  prod- 
uce of  Syria,  but  not  of  Egypt,  Gen.  xliii,  11);  wheat, 
barley,  and  various  other  grains ;  garlic,  leeks,  onions, 
and  some  other  common  herbs;  mustard,  pepper,  cori- 
ander seed,  ginger,  preparations  of  beet,  fish,  etc.,  steeped 
in  wine  or  vinegar,  whey,  eggs,  salt,  wax,  and  suet  (in 
plasters),  gall  of  fish  (Tob.  vi,  8 ;  xi,  11),  ashes,  cowdnng, 
etc. ;  fasting-saliva,  urine,  bat's  blood,  and  the  following 
rarer  herbs,  etc.;  ammrisision,  menta  gentilis,  saffron, 
mandragora,  Lawsonia  spinosa  (Arab.  aUterma),  juniper, 
broom,  poppy,  acacia,  pine,  lavender  or  rosemary,  clover- 
root,  jujub,  hyssop,  fern,  sampmckurn,  milk-thistle,  lau- 
rel, Eruca  muralis,  absynth,  jasmine,  narcissus,  madder, 
curled  mint,  fennel,  endive,  oil  of  cotton,  myrtle,  myrrh, 
aloes,  sweet  cane  (acorut  calamus'),  cinnamon,  cantlla 
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alba,  cassia,  ladanum,  galbanum,  frankincense,  storax, 
nard,  gum  of  various  trees,  musk,  blatta  byzantwa ;  and 
these  minerals — bitumen,  natrum,  borax,  alum,  clay, 
aetites,  quicksilver,  litharge,  yellow  arsenic  The  fol- 
lowing preparations  were  also  well  known :  Theriacas, 
an  antidote  prepared  from  serpents;  various  medicinal 
drinks,  e,  g.  from  the  fruit-bearing  rosemary ;  decoction 
of  wine  with  vegetables;  mixture  of  wine,  honey,  and 
pepper;  of  oil,  wine,  and  water;  of  asparagus  and  other 
roots  steeped  in  wine ;  emetics,  purging  draughts,  sopo- 
rifics, potions  to  produce  abortion  or  fruitfulness ;  and 
various  salves,  some  used  cosmetically,  e.  g.  to  remove 
hair;  some  for  wounds  and  other  injuries.  The  forms 
of  medicaments  were  cataplasm,  electuary,  liniment, 
plaster  (Isa.  i,6;  Jer.  viii,  22 ;  xlvi,  U;  li,  8;  Josephus, 
War,  i,  33, 5),  powder,  infusion,  decoction,  essence,  syrup, 
mixture. 

An  occasional  trace  occurs  of  some  chemical  knowl- 
edge, e.  g.  the  calcination  of  the  gold  by  Moses;  the  ef- 
fect of  "vinegar  upon  nitre"  (Exod.  xxxii,  20;  Prov. 
xxr,  20 ;  com  p.  Jer.  ii,  22).  The  mention  of  a  the  apoth- 
ecary" (Exod.  xxx,  35 ;  EccL  x,  1),  and  of  the  merchant 
in  "  powders"  (Cant,  iii,  6),  shows  that  a  distinct  and 
important  branch  of  trade  was  set  up  in  these  wares,  in 
which,  as  at  a  modern  druggist's,  articles  of  luxury,  etc, 
are  combined  with  the  remedies  of  sickness  (see  further, 
Wunderbar,  Istes  Heft,  p.  78,  ad  fin.). 

Among  the  most  favorite  of  external  remedies  has 
always  been  the  bath.  As  a  preventive  of  numerous 
disorders  its  virtues  were  known  to  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  scrupulous  Levitical  bathings  prescribed  by  Moses 
would  merely  enjoin  the  continuance  of  a  practice  fa- 
miliar to  the  Jews,  from  the  example  especially  of  the 
priests  in  that  country.  Besides  the  significance  of 
moral  purity  which  it  carried,  the  use  of  the  bath  check- 
ed the  tendency  to  become  unclean  by  violent  perspira- 
tions from  within  and  effluvia  from  without ;  it  kept  the 
porous  system  in  play,  and  stopped  the  outset  of  much 
disease.  In  order  to  make  the  sanction  of  health  more 
solemn,  most  Oriental  nations  have  enforced  purificatory 
rites  by  religious  mandates— and  so  the  Jews.  A  treatise 
collecting  all  the  dicta  of  ancient  medicine  on  the  use 
of  the  bath  has  been  current  ever  since  the  revival  of 
learning,  under  the  title  De  Balneis.  According  to  it, 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  prescribe  the  bath  medicinally 
in  peripneumonia  rather  than  in  burning  fever,  as  tend- 
ing to  allay  the  pain  of  the  aides,  chest,  and  back,  pro- 
moting various  secretions,  removing  lassitude,  and  sup- 
pling joints.  A  hot  bath  is  recommended  for  those 
suffering  from  lichen  {Dt  Bain.  p.  464).  Those,  on  the 
contrary,  who  have  looseness  of  the  bowels,  who  are 
languid,  loathe  their  food,  are  troubled  with  nausea  or 
bile,  should  not  use  it,  as  neither  should  the  epileptic 
After  exhausting  journeys  in  the  sun,  the  bath  is  com- 
mended as  the  restorative  of  moisture  to  the  frame  (p. 
456-458).  The  four  objects  which  ancient  authorities 
chiefly  proposed  to  attain  by  bathing  are — 1,  to  warm 
and  distil  the  elements  of  the  body  throughout  the 
whole  frame,  to  equalize  whatever  is  abnormal,  to  rarefy 
the  skin,  and  promote  evacuations  through  it ;  2,  to  re- 
duce a  dry  to  a  moister  habit;  3  (the  cold  bath),  to  cool 
the  frame  and  brace  it;  4  (the  warm  bath),  a  sudorific 
to  expel  cold.  Exercise  before  bathing  is  recommend- 
ed, and  in  the  season  from  April  till  November  inclusive 
it  is  the  most  conducive  to  health ;  if  it  be  kept  up  in 
the  other  months,  it  should  then  be  but  once  a  week, 
and  that  fasting.  Of  natural  waters  some  are  nitrous, 
some  saline,  some  aluminous,  some  sulphureous,  some 
bituminous,  some  copperish,  some  ferruginous,  and  some 
compounded  of  these  Of  all  the  natural  waters  the 
power  is,  on  the  whole,  desiccant  and  calefacient,  and 
they  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  those  of  a  humid  and  cold 
habit.  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxi)  gives  the  fullest  extant  ac- 
count of  the  thermal  springs  of  the  ancients  {Paul. 
vSgta.  ed.  Sydenh.  Soci.71).  Avicenna  gives  precepts 
for  salt  and  other  mineral  baths ;  the  former  he  recom- 
mends in  case  of  scurvy  and  itching,  as  rarefying  the 


skin,  and  afterwards  condensing  it.  Waters  medicated 
with  alum,  natron,  sulphur,  naphtha,  iron,  litharge,  vit- 
riol, and  vinegar,  are  also  specified  by  him.  Friction 
and  unction  are  prescribed,  and  a  caution  given  against 
staying  too  long  in  the  water  (ibid.  p.  838-340 ;  corap. 
Aetius,  De  Bain,  iv,  484).  A  sick  bather  should  lie  quiet, 
and  allow  others  to  rub  and  anoint  him,  and  use  no 
strigil  (the  common  instrument  for  scraping  the  skin), 
but  a  sponge  (p.  456).  Maimonides,  chiefly  following 
Galen,  recommends  the  bath,  especially  for  phthisis  in 
the  aged,  as  being  a  case  of  dryness  with  cold  habit,  and 
to  a  hectic-fever  patient  as  being  a  case  of  dryness  with 
hot  habit ;  also  in  cases  of  ephemeral  and  tertian  fevers, 
under  certain  restrictions,  and  in  putrid  fevers,  with  the 
caution  not  to  incur  shivering.  Bathing  is  dangerous 
to  those  who  feel  pain  in  the  liver  after  eating.  He 
adds  cautions  regarding  the  kind  of  water,  but  these  re- 
late chiefly  to  water  for  drinking  (De  Bain.  p.  438, 439). 
The  bath  of  oil  was  formed,  according  to  Galen  and 
Aetius,  by  adding  the  fifth  part  of  heated  oil  to  a  water- 
bath.  Josephus  speaks  ( War,  i,  S3,  5)  as  though  oil 
had,  in  Herod's  case,  been  used  pure.  There  were  spe- 
cial occasions  on  which  the  bath  was  ceremonially  en- 
joined—after a  leprous  eruption  healed,  after  the  conju- 
gal act,  or  an  involuntary  emission,  or  any  gonorrhoea! 
discharge,  after  menstruation,  childbed,  or  touching  a 
corpse ;  so*  for  the  priests  before  and  during  their  times 
of  office  such  a  duty  was  prescribed.  The  Pharisees 
and  Essenes  aimed  at  scrupulous  strictness  of  all  such 
rules  (Matt  xv,  2;  Mark  vii,  5;  Luke  xi,38).  River- 
bathing  was  common,  but  houses  soon  began  to  include 
a  bath-room  (Lev.  xv,  13 ;  2  Kings  v,  10 ;  2  Sam.  xi,  2 ; 
Susanna  15).  Vapor-baths,  as  among  the  Romans,  were 
latterly  included  in  these,  as  well  as  hot  and  cold  bath 
apparatus,  and  the  use  of  perfumes  and  oils  after  quit- 
ting it  was  everywhere  diffused  (Wunderbar,  2tes  Heft, 
voL  ii,  B).  The  vapor  was  sometimes  sought  to  be  in- 
haled, though  this  was  reputed  mischievous  to  the  teeth. 
It  was  deemed  healthiest  after  a  warm  to  take  also  a 
cold  bath  (PauL  JSgin.  ed.  Sydenh.  Soc  i,  68).  The  Tal- 
mud has  it — "  Whoso  takes  a  warm  bath,  and  does  not 
also  drink  thereupon  some  warm  water,  is  like  a  stove 
hot  only  from  without,  but  not  heated  also  from  within. 
Whoso  bathes,  and  does  not  withal  anoint,  is  like  the 
liquor  outside  a  vat.  Whoso  having  had  a  warm  bath 
does  not  also  immediately  pour  cold  water  over  him,  is 
like  an  iron  made  to  glow  in  the  fire,  but  not  thereafter 
hardened  in  the  water."  This  succession  of  cold  water 
to  hot  vapor  is  commonly  practiced  in  Russian  and 
Polish  baths,  and  is  said  to  contribute  much  to  robust 
health  (Wunderbar,  ibid.).     See  Bathk. 

V.  Literature. — Besides  the  usual  authorities  on  He- 
brew antiquities,  Talmudical  and  modem)  Wunderbar 
(lstes  Heft,  p.  57-69)  has  compiled  a  collection  of  writ- 
ers on  the  special  subject  of  scriptural,  etc.,  medicine, 
including  its  psychological  and  botanical  aspects,  as  also 
its  political  relations;  a  distinct  section  of  thirteen  mon- 
ographs treats  of  the  leprosy;  and  every  various  disease 
mentioned  in  Scripture  appears  elaborated  in  one  or 
more  such  short  treatises.  Those  out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber which  appear  most  generally  in  esteem,  to  judge 
from  references  made  to  them,  are  the  following,  which 
include  a  few  from  other  sources :  Rosenm  tiller's  Natural 
History  of  the  Bible  (in  the  Biblical  Cabinet,  voL  xxvii) ; 
De  Wette,  Hebraisch-jiidische  A  rch&ologie,  §  271  b ;  Cal- 
met  (Augustin),  La  Afedecine  et  les  Medecins  de*  one 
Hebreux  (in  his  Comm.  liter  ale,  Paris,  1724,  vol.  v) ;  idem, 
Dissertation  sur  la  Sueur  du  Sang  (Luke  xxii,  43, 44) ; 
Pruner,  Krankheiten  des  Orients ;  Sprengel  (Kurt),  De 
medic Ebraorum  (Halle,  1789, 8vo) ;  idem, Beitrage  zur 
Geschichte  der  Afedicin  (Halle,  1794, 8vo) ;  idem,  Versuch 
einer  pragm.  Geschichte  der  A  rzeneilcunde  (Halle,  1792, 
1803, 1821 ;  the  last  edition  by  Dr.  Rosenbaum,  Leipsic, 
1846, 8vo,  voL  i,  §  37-45) ;  idem,  Histor.  Rei  fferbar.  (lib. 
i,  cap.  i,  Flora  BiMica)  ;  Bartholin i  (Thorn.),  De  morbis 
biblicis,  miscellanea  tnedica  (in  Ugolint,  xxx,  1521); 
idem,  Paralytic*  novi  Testamenti  (in  Ugolini,  xxx,  1459); 
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Schmidt  (Job.  Jne.),Biblischer  M *tt**(Zullichau,1748, 
8vo,  p.  761) ;  Kail,  De  morbis  sacerdot.  V.  T.  (Hafn.  1745, 
4to) ;  Reiuhard  (Chr.  Tob.  Ephr.),  Bibelkrankheit^  tcelche 
im  alien  Test  am.  vorkommen  (i  and  ii,  1767, 8vo,  p.  884 ; 
v,  1768,  8vo,  p.  244) ;  Shapter  (Thomas),  Medica  Macro, 
or  Short  Expositions  of  the  more  important  Disease* 
mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings  (London,  1834) ;  Wun- 
derbar  (R.  J.),  Biblisch-Talmudische  Medicvn  (in 4  parts, 
Riga,  1850-1853,  8vo;  new  series,  1857);  Celsius  (OL), 
HierobotanicTn,*,  deplantis  sacra  scriptural  dissertationes 
breves  (2  parts,  Upsal,  1745, 1747, 8vo ;  Amstelod.  1748) ; 
Bochart  (Samuel),  fJierozoicon,  s,  bipartUum  opus  de  ani- 
mulibus  sacra  scriptura  (London,  1665,  foL ;  Frankfort, 
1675,  foL ;  edited  by,  and  with  the  notes  of  Era.  F.  G. 
RosenmUller,  Lips.  1793, 8  vols.  4to) ;  Spencer,  De  legibus 
Hebraorum  ritualibus  (Tubingen,  1732,  foL) ;  Reinhard 
(Mich.  H.),  De  cibis  Hebraorum  prohibitis;  Diss,  I  re- 
spon,  Seb,  Mutter  (Viteb.  1697, 4tq) ;  Diss,  II  respon.  Chr, 
lislx  (ibid.  1697,  4to) ;  Escfaenbach  (Chr.  Ehrenfr.), 
Progr,  de  lepra  Judaorum  (Rostock,  1774,  4to ;  in  his 
Scripta  medic  bibL  p.  17-41) ;  Schilling  (G.ii.\De  lepra 
commenlationes,  rec  J.  D.  Hahn  (Lugd.  Bat.  1788,  8vo) ; 
Chamseru  (R.),  Reckerches  sur  le  veritable  caractere  de 
la  lepre  des  Hebreux  (in  Mem,  de  la  Soc  medic,  d1  emula- 
tion de  Paris,  1810,  iii,  885);  Relation  Chirurgicale  de 
VArmee  de  VOrient  (Paris,  1804) ;  Wedel  (Geo. W.), De 
lepra  in  sacris  (Jena,  1715, 4to;  in  his  Exercitat.  med, 
philolog.  Cent.  II,  dec  4,  p.  93-107) ;  idem,  De  morb. 
Iliskia  (Jena,  1692, 4to;  in  his  Exercitat.  med.  philolog. 
Cent  I,  dec  7) ;  idem,  De  morbo  J  or  ami  exercitat,  I,  II 
(Jena,  1717, 4to ;  in  his  Ezercitat,  med.  philolog.  Cent  II, 
dec  5) ;  idem,  De  Saulo  energumeno  (Jena,  1685;  in  his 
Exercitat.  med.  philolog.  Cent  I,  dec  2) ;  idem,  De  morbis 
senum  Solomonais  (Jena,  1686, 4to ;  in  his  Exercitat,  med, 
philolog.  Cent  I,  dec  8) ;  Lichtenstein,  Versvcht  etc  (in 
Ekhhom'B  Allffem. Bibliothek,  v\y 407-467);  Mead  (Dr. 
R.),  Medica  Sacra  (London,  4to) ;  Gudius  (G.  F.),  Exer- 
citatio  philologica  de  Hebraica  obstetricum  origine  (in 
Ugolini,  xxx,  1061) ;  Kail,  De  obstetricibus  matrum  He- 
braarum  in  ACgypto  (Hamburg,  1746, 4to);  Israels  (Dr. 
A.  H.),  Tentamen  historico-medicum,  exhibens  collectanea 
Ggnacologica,  qua  ex  Talmude  Babglonico  depromsit 
(Groningen,  1845,  8ro);  Borner  (F.),  Dissert,  de  statu 
Medicina  ap.  Vett,  Hebr,  (1785) ;  Norberg,  De  Medicina 
Arabum  (in  Opusc  Acad,  ii,404) ;  Aschkenazei  (Mos.), 
De  ortu  etprogressu  Medicina  inter  Hebraos  (Hamburg, 
17.  ,  8vo);  Ginsburger  (R  W.),  De  Medica  ex  Talmu- 
dis  Ulustrata  (Gotting.  1743,  4to) ;  Goldmann,  De  rebus 
medices  Vet,  Test,  (BresL  1846,  4 to);  LeutenschlHger  (J. 
H.),  De  medicii  veterum  Hebr,  (Schleiz.  1786, 8 vo) ;  Lind- 
linger  (J,  S.),  De  Hebr,  vett,  medica  de  Damoniacis  (Wit- 
tenb.  1774, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Reineccius  (Chr.),  Dictum  Tal- 
mudicum  de  optima  medico,  Geheme  digno  (Wcissenb. 
1724,  fol.).  See  Physician. 
MEDICINE,  Heathen.    See  Superstition. 

Medlety  (or  Portion)  is  the  name  given  to  the 
division  of  a  rectory  church  into  several  parsonages  or 
vicarages. 

Medlgo,  EHa  ben-Mose,  Abba  del,  a  noted 
Jewish  savan  of  the  15th  century,  celebrated  for  his  at- 
tainments as  a  philosopher,  flourished  at  Padua,  Italy, 
as  teacher  of  metaphysics.  He  died  in  1498.  For  his 
works,  see  Furst,  BibL  Jud.  ii,  838. 

Medigo,  Joseph  Salomo  del,  another  Jewish 
writer  of  note,  and  of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Candia  in  1591.  He  was  highly  educated, 
and  though  busily  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  profession,  he  never- 
thcless  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  study 
of  Jewish  philosophical  productions  and  the  writings  of 
Jewish  mystics.  He  published  dissertations  on  differ- 
ent philosophical  subjects  and  on  the  Cabala,  and  biog- 
raphies of  several  eminent  Hebrew  literati  He  died 
at  Prague  in  1655.    See  Furst,  BibL  Judaica,  ii,  388  sq. 

Medina  (Arab,  city),  or,  more  fully,  Medixat  ai>~ 
Nabi  (City  of  the  Prophet),  also  called  Tabah,  Tibah, 


etc.  (the  Good,  Sweet,  etc.),  and  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  Jathrippa :  the  holiest  city  of  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries, next  to  Mecca,  and  the  second  capital  of  Hejaz 
in  Western  Arabia,  is  situated  about  270  miles  north  of 
Mecca,  and  140  north  by  east  of  the  port  of  Jembo,  on 
the  Red  Sea,  and  contains  about  16,000  inhabitants 
(Burton).  Medina  is  about  half  the  size  of  Mecca.  The 
streets,  between  fifty  and  sixty  in  number,  are  deep  and 
narrow,  paved  only  in  a  few  places.  The  houses  are 
flat-roofed  and  double-storied,  and  are  built  of  a  basaltic 
scoria,  burned  brick,  and  palm-wood.  Vary  few  public 
buildings  of  any  importance  are  to  be  noticed  besides 
the  great  mosque  Al-Haram  (the  Sacred),  supposed  to 
be  erected  on  the  spot  where  Mohammed  died,  and  to 
enclose  his  tomb.  It  is  of  smaller  dimensions  than  that 
of  Mecca,  being  a  parallelogram,  420  feet  long  and  840 
feet  broad,  with  a  spacious  central  area,  called  El-Sahn. 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  peristyle,  with  numerous  rows 
of  pillars.  The  Mausoleum,  or  Hujrah,  itself  is  an  irreg- 
ular square,  50-55  feet  in  extent,  situated  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  building,  and  separated  from  the  walls 
of  the  mosque  by  a  passage  about  26  feet  broad.  A 
large  gilt  crescent  above  the  "  Green  Dome,"  springing 
from  a  series  of  globes,  surmounts  the  Hujrah,  a  glimpse 
into  which  is  only  attainable  through  a  little  opening, 
called  the  Prophet's  Window ;  but  nothing  more  is  vis- 
ible to  the  profane  eye  than  costly  carpets  or  hangings, 
with  three  inscriptions  in  large  gold  letters,  stating  that 
behind  them  lie  the  bodies  of  the  Prophet  of  Allah  and 
the  two  caliphs — which  curtains,  changed  whenever 
worn  out,  or  when  a  new  sultan  ascends  the  throne,  are 
supposed  to  cover  a  square  edifice  of  black  marble,  in 
the  midst  of  which  stands  Mohammed's  tomb.  Its  ex- 
act place  is  indicated  by  a  long  pearly  rosary  (Kaukab 
al-Durri) — still  seen — suspended  to  the  curtain.  The 
Frophet'B  body  is  supposed  to  lie  (undecayed)  stretched 
at  full  length  on  the  right  side,  with  the  right  palm 
supporting  the  right  cheek,  the  face  directed  towards 
Mecca.  Close  behind  him  is  placed,  in  the  same  po- 
sition, Abubekr,  and  behind  him  Omar.  The  fact, 
however,  is  that  when  the  mosque,  which  had  been 
struck  by  lightning,  was  rebuilt  in  892,  three  deep 
graves  were  found  in  the  interior,  filled  only  with  rub- 
bish. Many  other  reasons,  besides,  make  it  more  than 
problematic  whether  the  particular  spot  at  Medina  really 
contains  the  Prophet's  remains.  That  his  coffin,  said 
to  be  covered  with  a  marble  slab,  and  cased  with  silver 
(uo  European  has  ever  seen  it),  rests  suspended  in  the 
air,  is  a  stupid  story,  invented  by  Christians,  and  long 
exploded.  Of  the  fabulous  treasures  which  this  sanc- 
tuary once  contained,  little  now  remains.  As  in  Mecca, 
a  great  number  of  ecclesiastical  officials  are  attached  in 
some  capacity  or  other  to  the  Great  Mosque,  as  ulemas, 
mudarisin,  imaums,  khatibs,  etc.;  and  not  only  they, 
but  the  townspeople  themselves  live  to  a  great  extent 
only  on  the  pilgrims'  alms.  There  are  few  other  note- 
worthy spots  to  be  mentioned  in  Medina,  save  the  minor 
mosques  of  Abubekr,  Ali,  Omar,  Balal,  etc. — Chambers, 
Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Mediol&ntun.    See  Milan. 

Mediocres,  or  Second  Grade,  an>  epithet  of  that 
class  of  monks,  from  the  age  of  twenty-four  to  forty, 
who  were  exempted  from  being  taper-bearers,  from  the 
reading  of  the  epistle,  gospel,  martyrology,  collation  in 
chapter,  parva  cantaria,  and  chanting  the  offices.  See 
Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaologg,  s.  v. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  a  later  name  (Solin.  xxii, 
18;  see  Forbiger,  Handb,  de  ait,  Geogr.  ii,  13  sq.)  for  the 
usual  Roman  title  (Mare  Internum)  of  that  immense 
body  of  water  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  styled 
by  the  Hebrews  « the  Great  Sea"  (b'HMl  Djn,  Numb. 
xxxiv,  6  sq.;  Josh,  i,  4;  Ezek.  xlvii,  10,  etc.;  likewise 
in  the  Talmud,  Kill  K  V ;  so  rj  utyaXn  Sdkaaoa,  He- 
cat.  Frtigm,  p.  349),  or  "the  hinder  (L  e.  Western)  sea" 
(T^n^v?  B?0*  ^at.  xii,  24;  in  distinction  from  "the 
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forward  [I  e.  Eastern]  sea,"  L  e.  the  Deed  Sea,  Zech. 
xiv,  8,  etc),  "sea  of  the  Philistines'*  (O^nwban  OJ, 
Exod.  xxiii,  31),  and  also  simply  "  the  Sea"  (Josh,  xix, 
36;  as  likewise  in  the  Greek,  »/  SaXaooa,  1  Mace,  xiv, 
31;  xv,  11;  Acts  x,  6,  82),  and  bounding  Palestine  on 
the  west.  It  has,  from  Tyre  to  Ptolemais,  a  high  and 
rocky  shore,  which  farther  south  becomes  low  and 
sandy  (Strabo,  xvi, 758  sq. ;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  9, 
6 ;  War,  i,  21,  5 ;  see  Scholz,  Reise,  p.  ISO) ;  it  makes  at 
Mount  Carmel  a  great  bay  (that  of  Accho  or  Ptolemais), 
but  elsewhere  it  affords  very  few  good  harbors  (chiefly 
those  of  Canarea,  Joppa,  and  Gaza).  Its  surface  lies 
higher  than  that  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide  in  the  Mediterranean  is  irregular,  and  no- 
ticeable only  in  particular  localities,  and  unimportant 
on  the  coast  of  Palestine  (see  Michaelis,  Einleit.  ins  A . 
T.  1 74,  anm.).  The  current  of  the  sea  is  regularly  from 
south  to  north,  and  is  doubly  strong  at  the  time  of  the 
Nile  freshet,  so  as  to  carry  the  deposit  of  mud  and  sand 
against  the  southern  (Philistian)  shore,  which  accord- 
ingly is  continually  pushing  farther  and  farther  into 
the  sea  (see  Hitter,  Erdk.  ii,  460, 462).  Under  the  wa- 
ter there  are  found  at  the  coast  from  Gaza  to  Jaffa  large 
coral  reefs  (Volney,  Voyage,  ii,  246) ;  and  the  sea  abounds 
in  fish.  Commerce  finds  on  it  a  great  sphere;  but  the 
Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  had  nearly  a  monopoly  of 
ibis,  as  the  Mosaic  legislation  was  unfavorable  even  to 
coast  trading.  Particular  portions  of  this  vast  body  of 
water  were  designated  by  special  names,  but  of  these 
only  the  Adriatic  (6  'ASpia^)  is  distinctively  named  in 
the  Bible  (Acts  xxvii,  27).  SeeADRiA.  Vague  mention, 
however,  is  made  likewise  of  the  iEgaum  Sea,  the  mod- 
era  Archipelago  (Acts  xvii,  14, 18),  the  sound  between 
Cilicia  and  Cyprus  (Acts  xxvii,  5),  and  the  Syrtis  of  the 
Lybian  Sea  (Acts  xxvii,  17).  See  generally  Bachiene, 
Pal&st,  I,  i,  87  sq. ;  Hamesveld,  Bibi.  Gtogr,  i.  440  sq. — 
Winer,  ii,  70.  See  Sea.  The  whole  of  the  coast,  from 
the  Nile  to  Mount  Carmel,  was  anciently  called  the 
Plain  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  tract  between 
Gaza  and  Joppa  was  simply  called  the  Plain;  in  this 
stood  the  five  principal  cities  of  the  Philistine  satrapies 
— Aacalon,  Gath,  Gaza,  Ekron  or  Accaron,  and  Azotus 
or  Ashdod.  The  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean were  unquestionably  the  cradle  of  civilization,  and 
they  have  in  all  ages  been  the  scene  of  mighty  changes 
and  events,  the  investigation  of  which  belongs  to  the 
general  historian;  all,  however,  that  has  relation  to 
scriptural  subjects  will  be  found  stated  under  the  heads 
Cykexe,  Egypt,  Grekce,  Syria,  cte,  and  therefore  to 
enter  into  the  detail  here  would  be  superfluous,  as  would 
any  lengthened  notice  of  the  sea  itself,  the  Hebrews 
having  never  been  a  maritime  people.  See  Smith,  Diet, 
of  Clou.  Geogr.  a.  v.  Internum  Mare ;  M'Cullocb,  Diet. 
of  Geogr.  a.  v.     See  Palestine. 

Medler,  Nicholas,  one  of  the  three  principal  dis- 
ciples of  Lutber,  was  born  at  Hof,  in  Saxony,  in  1602. 
He  studied  at  Erfurt  and  Wittenberg,  where  he  held 
conferences  on  the  Old  Test,  and  mathematics.  He  af- 
terwards opened  a  school  at  Eger,  but  came  into  conflict 
with  the  authorities  of  that  city  for  teaching  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther  to  his  pupils,  lie  then  took  a  situation 
as  teacher  in  his  native  city,  and  was  appointed  pastor 
there  in  1630,  but  preached  such  violent  sermons  that 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  in  1681.  Retiring  to  Witten- 
berg, he  remained  there  six  years  as  'deacon.  Luther 
often  allowed  him  to  supply  his  place  in  the  pulpit,  as 
he  highly  esteemed  Medler  for  his  great  talents  as  well 
as  zeaL  He  was  made  chaplain  of  the  wife  of  Joachim 
I.  who  had  fled  to  Wittenberg.  In  1686  he  was,  to- 
gether with  Jerome  Wetter,  made  D.D.,  and  in  1686 
superintendent  at  Naumburg.  Here  he  engaged  in  nu- 
merous controversies,  but  was  much  beloved  and  re- 
spected both  by  the  people  and  by  the  authorities. 
Maurice  of  Saxony  succeeded  in  attracting  him  to  the 
University  of  Leipsic.  In  1641,  as  he  went  by  order  of 
the  elector  to  hold  the  first  evangelical  worship  in  the 


cathedral  of  Naumburg,  he  found  that  the  canon  regu- 
lars had  closed  the  doors :  Medler  caused  one  of  them  to 
be  broken  open  and  another  be  burned  down.  In  the 
same  year  he  got  into  a  controversy  with  Sebastian 
Schweninger,  who  was  surnamed  the  Greek,  on  account 
of  his  philosophical  acquirements  and  his  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  canons.  He  also  quarrelled  with  his 
colleague  Amsdorf,  and  with  the  senate  of  Naumburg, 
particularly  with  Mohr,  to  whom  he  addressed  the  re- 
proach, **Quod  numquam  palam  et  expresse  taxarit  vel 
errores  papistical  doctrinas  et  cult  us  impios,  vel  manifesta 
scandala  in  vita  illius  gregis."  The  faculty  of  Witten- 
berg approved  the  accusation,  and  deposed  Mohr,  but 
Medler  himself  was  also  obliged  to  resign.  Medler  now 
went  to  Spandau,  near  Berlin,  where  the  Reformed  doc- 
trines were  becoming  established,  and  in  1546  finally 
became  superintendent  of  Brunswick,  alter  having  three 
times  declined  the  appointment,  notwithstanding  the 
advice  of  Melancthon  and  Luther.  In  Brunswick  he 
succeeded,  after  great  efforts,  in  establishing  a  school, 
where  afterwards  Melancthon,  Urbanus  Regius,  Justus 
Jonas,  and  Flacius  taught  for  a  while  after  the  downfall 
of  Wittenberg  in  1647.  In  1661  he  left  Brunswick  on 
account  of  his  health,  and  went  to  Leipsic,  where  he 
was  made  superintendent  of  Bernburg,  but  on  his  first 
preaching  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  died  shortly 
after  at  Wittenberg.  He  was  full  of  controversial  zeal 
for  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  His  works  are  enumerated 
by  Streitperger,  v,4,  and  by  Schamelius,  Numburgum  lit- 
eratum,  p.  19, 87.  A  sermon  of  his  against  the  Interim 
of  Leipsic  (q.  v.)  was  often  reprinted ;  also  in  Schame- 
lius, Numburgum  literatim.  See  M.  A.  Streitperger,  De 
vita  D.  N.  Medl  (in  Actus  promotion**— per  Ambrosium 
Reudentum,  foL  O  sq.,  Jena,  1691) ;  Hummel,  Neue  B&- 
Hotheky  iii,  686  sq. ;  Rethmeyer,  Kirchengesch.  v.  Braun- 
schweig, iii,  173, 194;  Danz,  Epistola  P.  Melanch.  ad  N. 
Medl. ;  DoUtnger,  Reformationsgesch.  ii, 74  sq.;  Herzog, 
ReaLEneyHopddie,  ix,  284.     (J.  N.  P.) 

MeS'da  (MuSdd  v.  r.  Atidd),  a  Grecized  form  (1 
Esdr.  v,  32)  of  the  Mkhida  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  lists  (Ezra 
ii,  52 ;  Neh.vii,64). 

Meekness  (FnasP,  Tpaorng),  a  calm,  serene  tem- 
per of  mind,  not  easily  ruffled  or  provoked  to  resent- 
ment (James  iii,  7, 8).  Where  the  great  principles  of 
Christianity  have  disciplined  the  sou),  where  the  holy 
grace  of  meekness  reigns,  it  subdues  the  impetuous  dis- 
position, and  causes  it,  trusting  in  God,  both  to  submit 
and  to  forgive.  It  teaches  us  to  govern  our  own  anger 
whenever  we  are  at  any  time  provoked,  and  patiently 
to  bear  the  anger  of  others,  that  it  may  not  be  a  provo- 
cation to  us.  The  former  is  its  office,  especially  in  su- 
periors; the  latter  in  inferiors,  and  both  in  equals  (James 
iii,  18).  The  excellency  of  such  a  spirit  appears,  if  we 
consider  that  it  enables  us  to  gain  a  victory  over  corrupt 
nature  (Prov.  xvi,  82) ;  that  it  is  a  beauty  and  an  orna- 
ment to  human  beings  (1  Pet.  iii,  4) ;  that  it  is  obedi- 
ence to  God's  word,  and  conformity  to  the  best  patterns 
(Eph.  v,  1 , 2 ;  Phil,  iv,  8).  It  io  productive  of  the  high- 
est peace  to  the  professor  (Luke  xxi,  19;  Matt.  xi,28, 
29).  It  fits  us  for  any  duty,  instruction,  relation,  condi- 
tion, or  persecution  (Phil,  iv,  11, 12).  To  obtain  this 
spirit,  consider  that  it  is  a  divine  injunction  (Zeph.  ii, 
3;  CoL  iii,  12;  1  Tim.  vi,  11).  Observe  the  many  ex- 
amples of  it :  Jesus  Christ  (Matt,  xi,  28),  Abraham  (Gen. 
xiii,xvi,6,6),Moses  (Numb,  xii, 8),  David  (Zech.xii,8; 
2  Sam.  xvi,  10,  12;  Psa.  exxxi,  2),  Paul  (I  Cor.  ix,  19). 
Note  how  lovely  a  spirit  it  is  in  itself,  and  how  it  secures 
us  from  a  variety  of  evils ;  that  peculiar  promises  are 
made  to  such  (MatLv,  6;  Isa.lxvi,  2) ;  that  such  give 
evidence  of  their  being  under  the  influence  of  divine 
grace,  and  shall  enjoy  the  divine  blessing  (lea.  lvii,  16). 
See  Henry,  On  Meekness;  Dunlop,  Sermons,  ii,  434; 
Evans,  Sermons  on  the  Christian  Temper,  ser.  29 ;  Tillot- 
son,  Sermon  on  1  Pet.  it,  21,  and  on  Matt,  v,  44 ;  Logan, 
Sermons,  vol  i,  ser.  10;  Jortin,  Sermons,  voL  iii,  ser.  1L 
—Buck,  Tkeol.  Diet.  s.  v. 
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Meene,  Heinrich,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Bremen  April  11, 1710,  and  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Helmst&dt  and  Leipsic.  In  1734  he  entered 
the  ministry  as  pastor  at  Volkersheim,  near  Hildesheim, 
and  in  1737  removed  to  Quedlinburg,  where,  in  addition 
to  his  pastoral  labors  in  town,  he  served  as  court  preach- 
er. He  was  honored  at  this  time  with  the  title  of  "  Con- 
sistorial-Rath."  In  1758  he  accepted  a  call  to  Jever, 
and  there  he  flourished  until  his  death,  May  20, 1782. 
Besides  many  contributions  to  different  periodicals,  to 
Sinceri's  Sammtung  HamburgUcker  Kanzelraden.  and  to 
Cramer's  Sammlungen  zur  Kirchengescfu  u.  theoL  Gelekr- 
tamk.,  etc,  Meene  published  a  large  number  of  books  in 
the  department  of  religious  literature.  His  works  of 
special  interest  are,  Die  trejfliche  Fursprache  dea  keiiigen 
Geutesfur  die  Gl&ubigen  (Helmstadt,  1745,  8vo;  2d  edi- 
tion much  enlarged,  1754,  8vo): — Unpartkeiische  Pru- 
Jung  der  Abhandlung:  Schrift  und  Vernunftmdszige 
Ueberlegung  der  beiderseitigen  Grundejur  und  wider  die 
ganz  unendliche  Ungliickseligkeit  der  Verbrecher  Gotte* 
und  deren  endliche  aelige  Wiederbringung,  angeUeUt,  und 
zur  Rechtfertigung  der  Gedanken  dea  kochwurdigen  Herrn 
Abt*  Moaheim  von  dem  Ende  der  HbUenstrofen  (Helm- 
stadt, 1747-1748,  3  vols,  8vo;  also  published  under  the 
title,  Diegute  Suche  der  Lehre  von  der  unendiichm  Bauer 

der  Bdllenstrqfen) Doring,  Gelehrte  TheoL  Deutsch- 

tands,  ii,  458  sq. 

Meerza.    See  Mirza. 

Meeting.  The  Society  of  Friends,  vulgarly  called 
Quakers,  have  adopted  the  use  of  this  word  to  designate 
their  official  gatherings  for  various  purposes. 

(1.)  Meeting  for  Sufferings. — Its  origin  and  purpose 
are  thus  given :  "  The  yearly  meeting  of  London,  in  the 
year  1675,  appointed  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  that  city, 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  and  assisting  in  cases  of  suf- 
fering for  conscience  sake,  which  hath  continued  with 
great  use  to  the  society  to  this  day.  It  is  composed  of 
Friends,  under  the  name  of  correspondents,  chosen  by 
the  several  Quarterly  meetings,  and  residing  in  or  near 
the  city.  Ihe  same  meetings  also  appoint  members 
of  their  own  in  the  country  as  correspondents,  who 
are  to  join  their  brethren  in  London  on  emergency.  The 
names  of  all  these  correspondents,  previously  to  their 
being  recorded,  are  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the 
yearly  meeting.  Such  men  as  are  approved  ministers 
and  appointed  elders  are  also  members  of  this  meeting, 
which  is  called  the  'Meeting  for  Sufferings,1  a  name 
which  arose  from  its  original  purpose,  and  has  not  yet 
become  entirely  obsolete.  The  yearly  meeting  has  in- 
trusted the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  with  the  care  of  print- 
ing and  distributing  books,  and  with  the  management  of 
its  stock ;  and,  considered  as  a  standing  committee  of 
the  yearly  meeting,  it  hath  a  general  care  of  whatever 
may  arise,  during  the  intervals  of  that  meeting,  affect- 
ing the  society,  and  requiring  immediate  attention,  par- 
ticularly of  those  circumstances  which  mav  occasion  an 
application  to  government,"    See  Friends. 

(2.)  Monthly  Meeting,  a  gathering  of  Friends  of  sev- 
eral particular  congregations,  situated  within  a  con- 
venient distance  of  one  another.  The  business  of  the 
monthly  meeting  is  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
poor,  and  for  the  education  of  their  offspring ;  to  judge 
of  the  sincerity  and  fitness  of  persons  appearing  to  be 
convinced  of  the  religious  principles  of  the  society,  and 
desiring  to  be  admitted  into  membership ;  to  excite  due 
attention  to  the  discbarge  of  religious  and  moral  duty ; 
and  to  deal  with  disorderly  members.  Monthly  meet- 
ings also  grant  to  such  of  their  members  as  remove  into 
the  limits  of  other  monthly  meetings  certificates  of  their 
membership  and  conduct.  It  is  likewise  the  duty  of 
this  body  to  appoint  overseers  for  the  proper  observance 
of  the  rules  of  discipline,  and  for  the  disposal  of  diffi- 
culties among  members  by  private  admonition,  agreea- 
bly to  the  Gospel  rule  (Matt,  xviii,  15-17),  so  as  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  their  being  laid  before  the  monthly 
meeting.    When  a  case,  however,  is  introduced  to  the 


monthly  meeting,  it  is  usual  for  a  small  committee  to 
be  appointed  to  visit  the  offender,  in  order  to  endeavor 
to  convince  him  of  his  error,  and  induce  him  to  for- 
sake and  condemn  it.  Time  is  allowed  to  judge  of 
the  effect  of  this  labor  of  love,  and  if  needful  the 
visit  is  repeated.  If  these  endeavors  prove  successful, 
the  person  is  by  minute  declared  to  have  made  satisfac- 
tion for  the  offence;  if  not,  he  is  disowned  by  the  so- 
ciety. In  disputes  between  individuals,  it  has  long  been 
the  decided  judgment  of  the  society  that  its  members 
should  not  sue  each  other  at  law.  It  therefore  enjoins 
all  to  end  their  differences  by  speedy  and  impartial  ar- 
bitration, agreeably  to  rules  laid  down.  If  any  refuse  to 
adopt  this  mode,  or,  having  adopted  it,  to  submit  to  the 
award,  it  is  the  direction  of  the  yearly  meeting  that 
such  be  disowned.  To  monthly  meetings  also  belongs 
the  allowing  of  marriages ;  for  the  society  has  always 
scrupled  to  acknowledge  the  exclusive  authority  of  the 
priests  in  the  solemnization  of  marriage.  A  record  of 
marriages  is  kept  by  the  monthly  meeting,  as  also  of 
the  births  and  burials  of  its  members.  A  certificate  of 
the  date,  of  the  name  of  the  infant,  and  of  its  parents,  is 
the  subject  of  one  of  these  last-mentioned  records;  and 
an  order  for  the  interment,  countersigned  by  the  grave- 
maker,  of  the  other. 

(3.)  Quarterly  Meeting,  among  the  Society  of  Friends, 
is  an  assembly  composed  of  several  monthly  meetings. 
At  the  quarterly  meeting  are  produced  written  answers 
from  the  monthly  meetings  to  certain  queries  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  their  members,  and  the  meetings* 
care  over  them.  The  accounts  thus  received  are  di- 
gested into  one,  which  is  sent,  also  in  the  form  of  an- 
swers to  queries,  by  representatives  to  the  yearly  meet- 
ing. Appeals  from  the  judgment  of  monthly  meetings 
are  brought  to  the  quarterly  meetings,  whose  business 
also  is  to  assist  in  any  difficult  case,  or  where  remissness 
appears  in  the  care  of  the  monthly  meetings  over  the 
individuals  who  compose  them.  See  Quarterly  Meet 
isg. 

(4.)  Yearly  Meeting,  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  "  The  yearly  meeting  has  the  general  su- 
perintendence of  the  society  in  the  country  in  which  it  is 
established;  and  therefore,  as  the  accounts  which  it  re- 
ceives discover  the  state  of  inferior  meetings,  as  particu- 
lar exigencies  require,  or  as  the  meeting  is  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  duty,  it  gives  forth  its  advice,  makes 
such  regulations  as  appear  to  be  requisite,  or  excites  to 
the  observance  of  those  already  made,  and  sometimes 
appoints  committees  to  visit  those  quarterly  meetings 
which  appear  to  be  in  need  of  immediate  advice."  At 
the  yearly  meeting  another  meeting  (a  sort  of  sub- 
committee) is  appointed,  bearing  the  name  of  the  morn- 
ing meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  denomina- 
tional manuscripts  previous  to  publication ;  and  also  the 
granting,  in  the  intervals  of  the  yearly  meeting,  of  cer- 
tificates of  approbation  to  such  ministers  as  arc  con- 
cerned to  travel  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  foreign 
parts,  in  addition  to  those  granted  by  their  monthly  and 
quarterly  meetings.  When  a  visit  of  this  kind  does 
not  extend  beyond  Great  Britain,  a  certificate  from  the 
monthly  meeting  of  which  the  minister  is  a  member  is 
sufficient  If  to  Ireland,  the  concurrence  of  the  quar- 
terly meeting  is  also  required.  Regulations  of  similar 
tendency  obtain  in  other  yearly  meetings.  The  "  stock" 
of  the  yearly  meeting  consists  of  occasional  voluntary 
contributions,  which  is  expended  in  printing-books,  sal- 
ary of  a  clerk  for  keeping  records,  the  passage  of  minis- 
ters who  visit  their  brethren  beyond  sea,  and  some  small 
incidental  charges;  but  not,  as  has  been  falsely  sop- 
posed,  the  reimbursement  of  those  who  suffer  distraint 
for  tithes  and  other  demands  with  which  they  scruple 
to  comply.  Appeals  from  the  quarterly  meetings  are 
heard  at  the  yearly  meetings.  There  are  ten  yearly 
meetings — namely,  one  in  London,  to  which  representa- 
tives from  Ireland  are  received;  one  in  Dublin;  one  in 
New  England;  one  in  New  York ;  one  in  Pennsylvania ; 
one  in  Maryland;  one  in  Virginia ;  one  in  the  Carolina* ; 
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one  in  Ohio ;  and  one  in  Indiana. — Eadie,  Eccks.  Cyclop, 

S.V. 

MEETING,  Quarterly.  Among  the  Methodists, 
the  quarterly  meeting  is  a  general  meeting  of  the  stew- 
ards, leaders,  and  other  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
acting the  general  business  of  the  "circuit"  or  u dis- 
trict ;"  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  presided  over 
by  the  "  presiding  elder/* or  the  minister  in  charge.  Its 
special  object  is,  besides  the  celebration  af  the  Love-feast 
(q.  v.),  to  examine  the  spiritual  and  financial  conditions 
of  the  Church.    See  Discipline,  chap,  ii,  sect,  i,  3.     See 

CONFEKBXCK,  QUARTERLY. 

Meeting  -  house,  a  place  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  public  Christian  worship.  In  England  the 
churches  of  Dissenters  are  so  called  by  the  Anglican 
communicants,  and  in  the  United  States  the  Quakers 
thud  name  their  places  of  public  worship.  See  Church  ; 
Chapkl. 

Meganck,  Fraxc/ms  Dominique,  a  noted  Dutch 
theologian  and  valiant  defender  of  the  cause  of  the  Jan- 
senbts,  was  born  at  Menin  about  1683 ;  studied  at  the 
University  of  Louvain,  and  then  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  the  polemical  field  of  theology.  At  first  he  wielded 
his  pen  only,  but  after  a  time  he  entered  the  pulpit  also, 
determined  to  combat  the  Romanism  of  the  Ultramon- 
tane*. He  was  a  member  at  the  council,  in  1760,  at 
Utrecht.  He  died  at  Leyden,  Oct.  12, 1775.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are,  Refutation  abregie  du  Traite  du  Schisme 
(1718, 12mo;  Paris,  1791, 8vo)  i— Defense  des  contrats  de 
rente  racketables  des  deux  cotes  (1730, 4to) : — Prinutute  de 
Sai*t  Pierre  et  de  ses  Successeurs  (1763  and  1772, 12mo). 
In  the  last-named  work  he  questions  the  pope's  suprem- 
acy over  a  council.     Sec  Diet,  des  Heresies,  ii,  654. 

Megander  (also  known  under  the  name  of  Gros- 
»Miit>i),  Caspar,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1495.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Basle,  where  he  secured 
the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1518,  and  soon  after  was  appointed 
chaplain  of  the  hospital  at  Zurich.  Here  he  early  es- 
poused the  doctrines  of  Zwingle,  and  with  him,  in  1525, 
publicly  demanded  the  suppression  of  the  mass  and  the 
evangelical  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  After  the 
Berne  disputation,  in  1528,  he  was  called  as  professor  of 
theology  to  Berne,  where  he  soon  obtained  the  first  po- 
sition among  the  leading  personalities,  and  zealously 
labored  in  this  place  for  the  advance  of  Zwinglian  doc- 
trine*. In  1532,  at  Zofingen,  he  took  part  in  the  delib- 
eration* of  the  Anabaptists ;  and  again,  as  deputy  of  the 
council,  at  the  disputes  at  Lausanne  in  1536,  and  of  the 
synod  At  the  same  place  in  1537.  He  also  compiled  the 
Berne  Catechism  in  1536.  His  Zwinglianism  involved 
him  in  many  serious  disputes  with  Bucer  in  the  latter's 
attempts  at  union.  A*  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Helvetic  Confession  of  1536,  he  successfully  defended  the 
Wittenberg  Formula  of  Concord  at  the  convent  at  Berne, 
Oct  19, 1536,  and  in  consequence  Bucer  was  dismissed. 
In  1537,  however,  Bucer's  justification  of  his  conduct  was 
finally  accepted,  and  Megander  was  charged  to  modify 
his  Catechism  in  conformity  with  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord. Megander  no  longer  opposed  the  alteration,  the 
revised  Catechism  was  at  once  prepared  by  Bucer,  and 
was  accepted  by  the  Council  of  Berne  in  1537.  Megan- 
der, however,  refusing  to  be  governed  by  these  altera- 
tions, was  deposed  from  office,  and  returning  to  Zurich 
was  there  reappointed  archdeacon  at  the  cathedral,  and 
in  thi»  position  lie  arduously  labored  to  oppose  the  efforts 
of  Bucer.  Megander  died  in  1545.  Of  his  works,  the 
Anmerhmyen  to  Genesis  and  Exodus,  Hebrews  and  Epis- 
tles of  John,  deserve  special  mention.  See  Hundeshagen, 
ConiicU  des  ZwingL,  LutertJi.,  und  Calr.  in  Berne  ( Berne, 
1*42).— Henog,  ReaLEncyklop&He,  s.  v. 

Megapolensis,  Joannes,  a  minister  of  the 
(Dutch)  Reformed  Church,  was  the  second  clergyman 
sent  out  by  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  to  this  country, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
■ad  the  patroon  Van  Rensselaer  (in  1642).  He  was  also 
tie  Jirrt  missionary  to  tie  Indians^  preceding  the  cele- 


brated "apostle  to  the  Indians,"  John  Eliot,  some  three 
years.     His  original  family  name  was  Van  Mkkelkx- 
burg,  which,  after  the  pedantic  fashion  of  the  age,  was 
Hellenized  into  Megapolensis.    Leaving  his  two  congre- 
gations in  Holland,  he  engaged  with  the  patroon  to  serve 
for  six  years,  his  outfit  and  expenses  of  removal  to  be 
paid,  and  at  a  salary  of  eleven  hundred  guilders  per  year 
($440).    In  addition  to  the  usual  duties  of  a  missionary 
pastor  at  an  outpost  of  civilization,  like  Kensselaerwyck, 
he  soon  interested  himself  in  the  Indians  who  came 
thither  to  trade,  and  learned  what  he  called  "  their 
heavy  language"  so  as  to  speak  and  preach  fluently  in 
it.    The  early  records  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  in 
Albany  contain  many  names  of  Indians  converted,  bap- 
tised, and  received  into  the  communion  of  the  Church 
under  his  labors.     Thus  completely  were  the  home  and 
foreign  missionary  work  and  spirit  combined  in  this 
apostolic  man.    In  1644  he  wrote  a  tract  (which  was 
published  in  1651  in  Holland)  on  the  Mohatck  Indians 
in  New  Netherlands  (now  translated  in  the*  New  York 
Historical  Society's  Collections,  vol.  ii,  series  i,  p.  158). 
While  our  subject  was  residing  in  Albany,  the  celebrated 
Jesuit  missionary,  father  Isaac  Jogues,  was  captured  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  Mohawks,  and  subjected  to 
horrible  cruelties  by  the  savages.     The  Dutch  at  Fort 
Orange  tried  to  ransom  him.    At  length,  escaping  from 
his  captors,  he  remained  in  close  concealment  for  six 
weeks.     During  this  time  Megapolensis  was  his  con- 
stant friend,  and  rendered  him  every  kindness  that  was 
in  his  power.    The  Jesuit  father  was  at  length  ran- 
somed by  the  Dutch,  and  sent  to  Manhattan,  whence  he 
returned  to  Europe.     But  in  1646  he  came  back  again 
to  Canada,  and  revisited  the  Mohawks,  who  put  him  to 
a  cruel  death.    Another  Jesuit,  father  Simon  le  Moyne, 
who  discovered  the  salt  springs  at  Onondaga  in  1654,  also 
became  intimate  with  the  dominie  of  Fort  Orange,  and 
wrote  "three  polemical  essay*"  to  convert  his  "Dutch 
clerical  friend  to  the  Romish  doctrine,"    But  the  stanch 
minister  wrote  a  vigorous  and  elaborate  reply,  which, 
however,  was  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the  ship  by  which  he 
sent  it  to  Canada.    At  the  close  of  his  stipulated  term 
of  service  Megapolensis  proposed  to  return  to  Holland, 
but  governor  Stuyvesant  persuaded  him  to  remain  in 
New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York)  as  pastor  of  the  Dutch 
Church.     Here,  for  twenty  years,  he  labored  as  senior 
pastor,  being  assisted  from  1664  to  1668  by  bis  son  Sam- 
ueL     He  died  in  1670,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  retaining  his  pastoral  relation  to  the  last     "He 
was  a  man  of  thorough  scholarship,  energetic  charac- 
ter, and  devoted  piety,  and  he  is  entitled  to  a  high,  if 
not  pre-eminent  position  in  the  roll  of  early  Protestant 
missionaries  among  the  North  American  savages.    For 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  exercised  a  marked  in- 
fluence in  the  affairs  of  New  Netherlands.     He  saw  the 
infancy  of  the  Dutch  province,  watched  its  growth,  and 
witnessed  its  surrender  to  overpowering  English  force. 
His  name  most  ever  be  associated  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  New  York,  towards  the  illustration  of  which  his 
correspondence  with  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed 
Protestant  Dutch  Church,  and  his  sketch  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Indians,  form  original  and  very  valuable  contribu- 
tions."— Hon.  J.  Romevn  Brodhead,  in  the  A'.  Y.  Hist. 
Society's  ColL  vol.  iii;  Rev.  £.  P.  Rogers,  D.D.,  Histori- 
cal Discourse ;  Sprague,  A  tinaU,  vol.  ix.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 
Megapolensis,  Samuel,  son  of  the  above,  was 
born  in  1634,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
Cambridge,  Mass*,  where  he  spent  three  years ;  after- 
wards went  to  the  University  of  Utrecht,  Holland,  and 
there  he  graduated  in  1659,  having  pursued  a  full  theo- 
logical course.    He  next  went  to  Leyden  University,  and, 
after  a  complete  course  in  that  most  celebrated  medical 
school  of  Europe,  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  med- 
icine.   Returning  to  America,  he  was  associate  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  New  Amsterdam  with  his  venerable  father 
for  over  four  years— 1663-68.    In  1664  he  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  the  Dutch  commissioners  who  prepared  the 
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terms  of  surrender  to  the  English  government  "  Prob- 
ably it  was  through  his  influence  that  the  rights  of  the 
Reformed  Church  were  so  carefully  guarded."  In  1668 
he  returned  to  Holland,  and  settled  at  Wernigerode, 
where  he  ministered  seven  years,  1670  to  1677.  After- 
wards, "  being  well  skilled  in  both  the  English  and 
Dutch  languages,"  he  served  the  English  or  Scotch 
churches  of  Flushing  (1677-35)  and  Dordrecht  (1685- 
1700),  when  he  was  declared  emeritus,  or  honorably  laid 
aside  from  his  work,  after  a  ministry  of  thirty-seven 
years.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known.  See  Eev. 
Dr.  DeWitt,  in  Sprague's  A  nnals,  voL  ix ;  Corwin's  Man- 
ual of  the  Re/.  Church,  &  v.     (W.  J.  K.  T.) 

Megara,  School  of,  one  of  the  schools  founded 
by  disciples  of  Socrates,  but  so  modified  in  position  from 
their  teacher  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  peculiar  society. 
Its  principal  supporter  was  Euclid  of  Megara,  who  was 
born  about  440  B.C.,  and  was  himself  a  pupil  of  Parmen- 
ides,  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  in  the  Eleatic 
School  (q.  v.).  After  the  death  of  Socrates,  his  disciples, 
fleeing  for  safety  from  Athens,  found  a  pleasant  home  in 
the  house  of  Euclid,  and  there,  guided  by  him,  finally 
established  principles  which  gave  them  the  name  of 
Megarists.  They  taught  that  ethics  stands  in  the  ser- 
vice of  dialectics.  The  essence  of  good  is  unity — unity 
so  entire  as  to  embrace  immobility,  identity,  and  per- 
manence. Hence  the  sensible  world  has  no  part  in  ex- 
istence. Being  and  good  are  thus  the  same  thing,  vis. 
unity ;  good  therefore  alone  exists,  and  evil  is  but  the 
absence  of  existence.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
there  is  but  a  single  being  and  a  single  sort  of  good,  for 
unity  may  be  found  contained  in  various  things.  Euclid 
expressly  taught  that,  in  spite  of  their  unity,  being  and 
good  clothe  themselves  in  different  forms,  present  them- 
selves under  different  points  of  view,  and  receive  differ- 
ent names,  as  wisdom,  God,  intelligence,  and  the  like. 
Euclid  also  anticipated  Aristotle  in  distinguishing  the 
act  from  the  power,  and  resolved,  according  to  his  ideas 
of  being,  the  relation  between  the  two.  Other  support- 
ers of  this  school  were  Eubulicles,  Alexinos,  Diodorus, 
Chronos,  Philo,  and  Stilpo.  See  Dyck,  De  Megarioorvm 
dodrina  (Bonn,  1827) ;  Hitter*  Ueber  die  Philosophic  der 
Megarischen  Schule  ;  Ueberweg,  history  of  Philosophy, 
voL  L 

Megerlin,  David  Friedricii,  a  noted  German 
Orientalist  and  mystic,  was  born  at  Stuttgard  near  the 
Opening  of  the  18th  century.  After  holding  for  some 
rime  a  professorship  at  the  gymnasium  at  Montbelliard, 
he  preached  at  Laubach,  whence,  in  1769,  he  removed 
to  Frankfort-on-the-Main  to  continue  in  the  pastorate. 
He  died  in  August,  1769.  Megerlin  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  Jews,  and  labored  earnestly 
for  their  conversion.  In  1756  he  gained  great  notori- 
ety by  his  public  intercession  in  behalf  of  rabbi  Eibe- 
schutz,  who  had  published  a  cabalistic  work  containing 
many  points  to  which  his  brethren  had  taken  decided 
exception,  particularly  the  favorable  allusions  to  Sab- 
bathai  Zewi  (q.  v.).  The  Jews  were  greatly  provoked 
with  Eibeschtltz  because  they  had  found  him  a  be- 
liever in  the  messiahship  of  the  pretender  Sabbathai, 
but  Megerlin  insisted  that  Eibeschlltz  had  been  misin- 
terpreted, and  that  the  rabbi  was  a  believer  in  Jesus 
Christ.  He  made  these  views  public  in  his  Geheime 
Zeugnisse  fur  die  WahrheU  der  christlichen  Religion 
(Leipsic,  1766,  4to) ;  and  in  Neue  Erweckung  der  Zer- 
streuten  Judenschaft  (1756),  and  Christlicher  Zuruf  an 
die  Rabbinen  (1757).  His  other  valuable  works  are,  De 
scriptis  et  coUegiis  orientalibus ;  item  Observationes  cri- 
Heo-theofogiciE  (Tubing.  1729, 4to):—  Hexas  orientalwm 
colkgiorum  phUologicorum  (1729, 4to) : — De  BiblUs  La- 
tints  Afoguntia  primo  impressis  1450-1462  (1750,  4to) ; 
and  a  translation  of  the  Koran  into  German.  See  Meu- 
sel,  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Grata,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  x, 
416. 

Megethius.    See  Marcion. 

Megld'do  (Hob.  Megiddo',  Vtt?,  according  to  Ge- 


sentus,  perh.  place  of  troops,  according  to  Furst,  rich  in 
ornaments,  i,  e.  noble,  fruitful ;  Sept.  MaytSSto,  but  Mar 
ytcut  in  Judg.  i,  27,  MaySut  in  1  Kings  ix,  15,  and  Mar 
ytlutv  v.  r.  MaytSdwv  and  Maytdtv  in  2  Chron.  xxxv, 
22;  Vulg.  Mageddo),  once  in  the  prolonged  form  ME- 
GIDDO N  (Zech.  xii,  11,  Heb.  Megiddon',  ftoXQi  Sept. 
renders  tmroirrouu'oc,  Vulg.  Mageddon),  a  town  belong- 
ing to  Manasseh  (J udg.i, 27),  although  at  first  within  the 
boundaries  of  Issachar  (Josh,  xvii,  11),  and  commanding 
one  of  those  passes  from  the  north  into  the  hill-coun- 
try which  were  of  such  critical  importance  on  various 
occasions  in  the  history  of  Judah  (Judith  iv,  7).    It  had 
originally  been  one  of  the  royal  cities  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  (Josh,  xii,  21).    This  tribal  arrangement  was  made 
partly  to  supplement  the  mountain-territory  of  Manas- 
seh, and  partly  to  give  those  strongly-fortified  places  to 
a  tribe  who,  from  their  courage  and  their  alliance  with 
Ephraim,  might  be  able  to  drive  out  the  old  inhabit- 
ants.   The  task,  however,  proved  too  great  even  for  the 
warlike  Manassites;  but  when  the  power  of  Israel  was 
fully  established,  the  Canaanites  were  reduced  to  slavery 
(Josh,  xvii,  13-18 ;  Judg.  i,  27, 28).     Indeed,  we  do  not 
read  of  Megiddo  being  firmly  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Israelites  till  the  time  of  Solomon.    That  monarch 
placed  one  of  his  twelve  commissariat  officers,  named 
Baana,  over  "  Taanach  and  Megiddo,"  with  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Beth-shean  and  Jezreel  (1  Kings  iv,  12).    In 
this  reign  it  appears  that  some  costly  works  were  con- 
structed at  Megiddo  (ix,  15).    These  were  probably  for- 
tifications, suggested  by  its  important  military  position. 
Nearly  all  the  notices  of  the  place  are  connected  with 
military  transactions.    Of  these  there  were  three  nota- 
ble ones.     The  following  account  of  these  we  extract 
in  part  from  Kitto's  and  Smith's  Dictionaries.    See  Es- 

DRAELON. 

(1.)  The  first  was  the  victory  of  Barak.    The  song  of 
Deborah  brings  the  place  vividly  before  us,  as  the  scene 
of  the  great  conflict    Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  successor  of 
the  prince  who  had  organized  the  northern  confedera- 
tion against  Joshua,  was  now  the  oppressor  of  Israel, 
and  Sisera  was  his  general.    The  army  of  Jabin,  with 
its  900  chariots  of  iron,  was  led  down  into  the  great 
plain,  and  drawn  up  at  Megiddo,  in  a  position  to  afford 
the  best  ground  for  the  terrible  war-chariots.     With 
much  difficulty  Deborah  the  prophetess  induced  Barak 
to  collect  the  warriors  of  the  northern  tribes.    They  as- 
sembled on  Tabor.    Deborah  gave  the  signal,  and  the  Is- 
raelites marched  down  to  attack  the  enemy,  full  of  hope 
and  enthusiasm.    At  this  moment  a  hail-storm  from 
the  east  burst  over  the  plain,  and  drove  full  in  the  faces 
of  the  advancing  Canaanites  (Josephus,  Ant.v,i).   "  The 
stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera."    His  army 
was  thrown  into  confusion.    The  waters  of  the  Kishon 
rose  rapidly,  the  low  plain  became  a  morass ;  chariots, 
horses,  soldiers,  all  together  were  engulfed  (Judg.  iv  and 
v).     Those  who  have  visited  Megiddo  and  traversed 
its  plain  in  the  spring,  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  have 
found  the  Kishon  greatly  swollen,  its  banks  quagmires, 
and  all  the  ordinary  roads  impassable.    See  Kishon. 

(2.)  To  this  place  Ahaziah  fled  when  his  unfortunate 
visit  to  Joram  had  brought  him  into  collision  with  Jehu, 
and  here  he  died  (2  Kings  iv,  27),  within  the  confines  of 
what  is  elsewhere  called  Samaria  (2  Chron.  xxii,  9). 
As  there  are  some  difficulties  in  the  history,  we  give  the 
texts  at  length : 


Short  (2  Kings  Ix,  27). 

"And  when  Abnziab  the 
king  of  Jndah  saw  this,  he 
fled  by  the  way  of  the  gar- 
den-honse.  And  Jehu  fol- 
lowed after  him,  and  said, 
Smite  him  also  in  the  char- 
iot.  And  they  did  so  at  the 
going  np  to  Gar,  which  is 
by  loleam.  And  be  fled  to 
Megiddo,  nnd  died  there. 
And  his  servants  carried 
him  In  a  chariot  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  buried  him  In  his 


Full  (9  Chron.  xxii.  7-9). 

"Aud  the  destruction  of 
Ahaziah  was  of  God  by 
coming  to  Joram :  for  when 
he  was  come,  he  went  out 
with  Jehoram  against  Jehu 
the  son  of  Nimshl,  whom 
the  Lord  had  auointed  to 
cut  off  the  honss  of  Ahfib* 
And  it  came  to  pass  that 
when  Jehu  was  executing 
judgment  npon  the  honoe 
of  Ahab,  and  found  the 
princes  of  Judah,  ana  the 
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sepulchre  with  bis  fathers    sodb  of  the  brethren   of 
in  the  city  of  David."  Ahaziah.   that    ministered 

to  Ahaziah,  be  slew  them. 
Aod  he  soaght  Abasiah: 
and  they  caught  him  (for 
he  was  hid  in  Samaria), 
and  they  brought  blra  to 
Jehu:  and  wheu  they  had 
slain  him,  they  buried  him: 
Because,  said  they,  he  is  the 
son  of  Jehoshaphat,  who 
sought  the  Lord  with  all 
his  heart.  So  the  house  of 
Abaziah  had  no  power  to 
keep  still  the  kingdom.'* 

With  reference  to  the  above  two  accounts  of  the  death 
of  Ahaziah,  which  have  been  thought  irreconcilable 
(Ewald,  iii,  529;  Parkers  De  Wctte,  p.  270;  Thenius, 
etc\  it  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  order  of  the 
events  is  sufficiently  intelligible  if  we  take  the  account 
in  Chronicles,  where  the  kingdom  of  Judah  is  the  main 
subject,  as  explanatory  of  the  brief  notice  in  Kings, 
where  it  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  Israel.    The  order  is  clearly  as  follows :  Ahaziah  was 
with  Jehoram  at  Jezreel  when  Jehu  attacked  and  killed 
him.    Ahaziah  escaped  and  fled  by  the  Beth-gan  road 
to  Samaria,  where  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Ahab 
were  strongest,  and  where  his  own  brethren  were,  and 
there  concealed  himself.     But  when  the  sons  of  Ahab 
were  all  put  to  death  in  Samaria,  and  the  house  of  Ahab 
had  hopelessly  lost  the  kingdom,  he  determined  to  make 
his  submission  to  Jehu,  and  sent  his.  brethren  to  salute 
the  children  of  Jehu  (2  Kings  x,  13),  in  token  of  his  ac- 
knowledgment of  him  as  king  of  Israel  (uot,  as  Thenius 
and  others,  to  salute  the  children  of  Jehoram,  and  of 
Jezebel,  the  queen-mother).    Jehu,  instead  of  accepting 
this  submission,  had  them  all  put  to  death,  and  hastened 
on  to  Samaria  to  take  Ahaziah  also,  who  he  had  proba- 
bly learned  from  some  of  the  attendants,  or  as  he  already 
knew,  was  at  Samaria.    Ahaziah  again  took  to  flight 
northwards,  towards  Megiddo,  perhaps  in  hope  of  reach- 
ing the  dominions  of  the  king  of  the  Sidonians,  his 
kinsman,  or  more  probably  to  reach  the  coast  where  the 
direct  road  from  Tyre  to  Egypt  would  bring  him  to 
Judah.    See  Gaesarea.    He  was  hotly  pursued  by  Jehu 
and  his  followers,  and  overtaken  near  Ibleam,  and  mor- 
tally wounded,  but  managed  to  get  as  far  as  Megiddo, 
where  it  would  seem  Jehu  followed  in  pursuit  of  him, 
and  where  he  was  brought  to  him  as  his  prisoner.   There 
he  died  of  his  wounds.    In  consideration  of  his  descent 
from  Jehoshaphat,  "who  sought  Jehovah  with  all  his 
heart,"  Jehu,  who  was  at  this  time  very  forward  in  dis- 
playing his  zeal  for  Jehovah,  handed  over  the  corpse  to 
his  followers,  with  permission  to  carry  it  to  Jerusalem, 
which  they  did,  and  buried  him  in  the  city  of  David. 
The  whole  difficulty  arises  from  the  account  in  Kings 
being  abridged,  and  so  bringing  together  two  incidents 
which  were  not  consecutive  in  the  original  account. 
But  if  2  Kings  ix,  27  had  been  even  divided  into  two 
verses,  the  first  ending  at "  garden-house,"  and  the  next 
beginning  "and  Jehu  followed  after  him,"  the  difficulty 
would  almost  disappear.     Jehu's  pursuit  of  Ahaziah 
would  only  be  interrupted  by  a  day  or  two,  and  there 
would  be  nothing  the  least  unusual  in  the  omission  to 
notice  this  interval  of  time  in  the  concise  abridged  nar- 
rative.   We  should  then  understand  that  the  word  also 
in  the  original  narrative  referred,  not  to  Jehoram,  but  to 
the  brethren  of  Ahaziah,  who  had  just  before  been  smit- 
ten, and  the  death  of  Ahaziah  would  fall  under  2  Kings 
x,  17.    If  Beth-gan  (A.  V. "  garden-house")  be  the  same 
as  En-gannim,  now  Jenin,  it  lay  directly  on  the  road 
from  Jezreel  to  Samaria,  and  is  also  the  place  at  which 
the  road  to  Megiddo  and  the  coast,  where  Csesarea  after- 
word* stood,  turns  off  from  the  road  between  Jezreel  and 
Samaria.    In  this  ease  the  mention  of  Beth-gan  in 
Kings  as  the  direction  of  Ahaziah 's  flight  is  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  statement  in  Chronicles  that  be  concealed 
himself  in  Samaria.    This  is  also  substantially  Keil's 
explanation  (p.  288,  289).    Movers  proposes  an  altera- 
tion of  the  text  (p.  92,  note),  but  not  very  successfully 


(rrjsirrb  utm  »'n;i  instead  of  *n?-b«  »n«3»l).  See 

Jehu, 

(8.)  But  the  chief  historical  interest  of  Megiddo  is 
concentrated  in  Josiah's  death.  On  this  occasion  Me- 
giddo saw  a  very  different  sight  from  the  first,  and 
heard,  instead  of  a  song  of  triumph,  a  funeral  wail  from 
the  vanquished  host  of  Israel  (Zech.  xii,  1 1 ).  Pharaoh- 
Necho  was  on  his  march  against  the  king  of  Assyria. 
He  passed  up  the  plains  of  Philistia  and  Sharon,  and 
king  Josiah  foolishly  attempted  to  stop  him  while  defil- 
ing through  the  glens  of  Carmel  into  the  plain  of  Me- 
giddo. He  was  defeated,  and  as  he  fled  the  Egyptian 
archers  shot  him  in  his  chariot.  He  was  taken  to  Je- 
rusalem, but  appears  to  have  died  on  the  road  (2  Kings 
xxtii,  29).  The  story  is  told  iu  the  Chronicles  in  more 
detail  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  22-24).  There  the  fatal  action 
iB  said  to  have  taken  place  "  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo" 
(Sept.  iv  nf  irtditfi  Mayroowv).  This  calamity  made 
a  deep  and  permanent  impression  on  the  Jews.  It  is 
recounted  again  in  1  Esd.  i,  25-31,  where  in  the  A.V. 
"the  plain  of  Magiddo"  represents  the  same  Greek 
words.  The  lamentations  for  this  good  king  became 
"  an  ordinance  in  Israel"  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  25).  "  In  all 
Jewry"  they  mourned  for  him,  and  the  lamentation  was 
made  perpetual  "in  all  the  nation  of  Israel"  (1  Esd.  i, 
32).  "  Their  grief  was  no  land-flood  of  present  passion, 
but  a  constant  channel  of  continued  sorrow,  streaming 
from  an  annual  fountain"  (Fuller's  Pisgah  Sight  of  Pal- 
estine, p.  165).  Thus,  in  the  language  of  the  prophets 
(Zech.  xii,  11),  "the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the 
valley  (Sept.  wi&iy)  of  Megiddon"  becomes  a  poetical 
expression  for  the  deepest  and  most  despairing. grief ;  as 
in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xvi,  16)  Armageddon,  in  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  imagery,  is  presented  as  the  scene 
of  terrible  and  final  conflict.  For  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion of  this  passage  of  Zechariah,  we  may  refer  to  Je- 
rome's note  on  the  passage.  "Adadremmon,  pro  quo 
LXX  transtulerunt  'Powvoc,  urbs  est  juxta  Jesrselera, 
quas  hoc  olim  vocabulo  nuncapata  est.  et  hodie  vacatur 
Maximianopolis  in  Campo  Mageddon."  A  r-Mageddon 
may  be  for  TOtt  1*,  that  is, "  the  city  of  Megiddo  ;M  or 
if  we  regard  the  aspirated  ap  as  equivalent  to  the  He- 
brew ^Jl,  then  the  meaning  will  be  "  mountain  of  Me- 
giddo," which  would  likewise  be  appropriate  (Alford, 
ad  toe).  That  the  prophet's  imagery  is  drawn  from 
the  occasion  of  Josiah's  death  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
In  Stanley's  S.  and  P.  (p.  347)  this  calamitous  event  is 
made  very  vivid  to  us  by  an  allusion  to  the  "  Egyptian 
archers,  in  their  long  array,  so  well  known  from  their 
sculptured  monuments."  For  the  mistake  in  the  ac- 
count of  Pharaoh-Necho's  campaign  in  Herodotus,  who 
has  evidently  put  Migdol  by  mistake  for  Megiddo  (ii, 
169),  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  BahVs  excursus  on  the 
passage  (see  below).  The  Egyptian  king  may  have 
landed  his  troops  at  Acre ;  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that 
he  marched  northwards  along  the  coast-plain,  and  then 
turned  round  Carmel  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  taking 
the  left  bank  of  the  Kishon,  and  that  there  the  Jewish 
king  came  upon  him  by  the  gorge  of  Megiddo. 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomast.)  do  not  attempt  to 
mark  the  situation  of  the  place,  and  it  appears  that  the 
name  Megiddo  was  in  their  time  already  lost.  They 
often  mention  a  town  called  Legio  (Atyttvv),  which  must 
in  their  day  have  been  an  important  and  well-known 
place,  as  they  assume  it  as  a  central  point  from  which 
to  mark  the  position  of  several  other  places  in  this  quar- 
ter (e.  g.  fifteen  miles  west  of  Nazareth,  and  three  or  four 
from  Taanach).  This  has  been  identified  ( Re  land,  Pa- 
Uzst.  p.  873 ;  comp.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  ii,  433)  with  the 
village  now  called  Lrjjun,  which  is  situated  upon  the 
western  border  of  the  great  plain  of  Efulraelon,  where  it 
begins  to  rise  gently  towards  the  low  range  of  wooded 
hills  that  connect  Carmel  with  the  mountains  of  Sama- 
ria {Onomast.  s.  v.  tiabathon).  This  place  was  visited 
by  Maundrell,  who  speaks  of  it  as  an  old  village  near  a 
brook,  with  a  khan  then  in  good  repair  (Journey,  March 
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22).    This  khan  was  for  the  accommodation  of  the  car- 
avan on  the  route  between  Egypt  and  Damascus,  which 
passes  here.    Having  already  identified  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Taannuk  with  the  ancient  Taanach,  the  vicinity 
of  this  to  Lejjun  induced  Dr.  Robinson  (BibL  Researches, 
iii,  177-180;  also  new  ed.  iii,  116-118)  to  conceive  that 
the  latter  might  be  the  ancient  Megiddo,  seeing  that 
Taanach  and  Megiddo  are  constantly  named  together 
in  Scripture  (1  Kings  iv,  12 ;  1  Chron.  vii,  29) ;  and  to 
this  a  writer  in  a  German  review  (Grosse,  in  the  Stud, 
u.  Krit.  1845,  i,  252  sq.)  adds  the  further  consideration 
that  the  name  of  Legio  was  latterly  applied  to  the  plain 
or  low  valley  along  the  Kishon,  as  that  of  Megiddo  had 
been  in  more  ancient  times  CHS*0  p*0?f  2  Chron.  xxxv, 
22;  mflnra  n?£3,  Zech.  xti,  11  j  riiidiov  MayrfM, 
3  Esdr.  i,*27).     See  Esdraelon.     Herodotus  (ii,  159) 
appears  to  allude  to  the  overthrow  of  Josiah  at  this 
place  (2  Kings  ix,  28,  29),  but  instead  of  Megiddo  he 
names  the  town  Magdolum  (MdydoXov),  the  Migdol 
of  Egypt  (see  Harenberg,  BibL  Brem.  vi,  281 ;  Rosen- 
mUller,  A  Iterth.  II,  ii.  99).    Rosellini  (3fonum.  stor.  ii,  p. 
133)  thinks  that  Herodotus  may  still  refer  to  the  Pales- 
tinian locality,  and  he  imagines  that  he  finds  traces  of 
the  name  on  the  monuments  (  J/ciAto,  i.  e.  Magdo,  ib.  iv, 
p.  158),  but  Kwald  (Isr.  Gesch.  iii,  406)  finds  the  Mag- 
dolum of  Herodotus  in  el-Mejdel  (the  Migdal  of  Josh. 
xix,  38),  between  the  Kishon  and  Acco  (comp.  Hitzig, 
Philist.  t,  96).     Megiddo  or  Lejjun  is  probably  the  place 
mentioned  by  Shaw  as  the  Ras  el-Kishon,  or  the  head 
of  the  Kishon,  under  the  south-east  brow  of  Carmel 
(Trac.  p.  274).     It  was  visited  and  described  by  Mr. 
Wolcott  in  1842,  who  found  it  to  be  an  hour  and  forty 
minutes  distant  from  Taanach.     The  Nahr  Lejjun  is  a 
stream  five  or  six  feet  wide,  running  into  the  Kishon, 
and  feeding  three  or  four  mills.     A  little  distance  up  it 
is  situated  the  Khan  cl-Lejjun,  and  on  a  small  eminence 
on  the  opposite  side  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Legio. 
Among  the  rubbish  are  the  foundations  of  two  or  three 
buildings,  with  limestone  columns  mostly  worn  away ; 
and  another  with  eight  or  ten  polished  columns  still  re- 
maining, and  others  of  limestone  among  them.     The 
finest  structure  appears  to  have  been  in  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  ruins,  by  the  side  of  the  brook.    Among 
its  foundations  are  two  marble  columns  with  Corinthian 
capitals,  and  several  of  granite.    A  gateway  with  a 
pointed  arch  is  still  standing.    A  small  bridge  is  thrown 
over  the  stream,  and  leads  to  the  khan,  which  is  of  Sar- 
acenic structure  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1843,  p.  77).     Van 
de  Vclde  visited  the  spot  in  1852,  approaching  it  through 
the  hills  from  the  south-west.     He  describes  the  view 
of  the  plain  as  seen  from  the  highest  point  between  it 
and  the  sea,  and  the  huge  tells  which  mark  the  positions 
of  the  "  key-fortresses"  of  the  hills  and  the  plain,  Taa- 
ndk  and  el-Lejjun,  the  latter  being  the  most  considera- 
ble, and  having  another  called  Tell  Metzellim,  half  an 
hour  to  the  north-west  (Syr.  and  PaL  i,  350-356).    About 
a  month  later  in  the  same  year  Dr.  Robinson  was  there, 
and  convinced  himself  of  the  correctness  of  his  former 
opinion.     He,  too,  describes  the  view  over  the  plain, 
northwards  to  the  wooded  hills  of  Galilee,  eastwards  to 
Jezreel,  and  southwards  to  Taanach,  Tell  Metzellim  be- 
ing also  mentioned  as  on  a  projecting  portion  of  the  hills 
which  are  continuous  with  Carmel,  the  Kishon  being 
just  below  (Bib.  Res.  ii,  116-119).     Both  writers  men- 
tion a  copious  stream  flowing  down  this  gorge  (March 
and  April),  and  turning  some  mills  before  joining  the 
Kishon.     Here  are  probably  the  "  waters  of  Megiddo" 
CfcUB  ^ft)  of  Judg.  v,  19,  though  it  should  be  added 
that  by  professor  Stanley  (S.  and  P.  p.  339)  they  are 
supposed  rather  to  be  "  the  pools  in  the  bed  of  the  Ki- 
shon" itself,  which  has  its  springs  in  Tabor  (ver.  21 ; 
see  Hollman,  Commentar.  in  carm.  Debora,  Lips.  1818,  p. 
42  sq.),  and  not  (as  in  Michaelis,  SuppL  p.  339 ;  Hames- 
veld,  iii,  138)  the  Sea  of  Cenderia  (Pliny,  v,  17 ;  xxxvi, 
65),  at  the  foot  of  Carmel.     The  same  author  regards 
the  "plain  (or  valley)  of  Megiddo"  as  denoting  not  the 


whole  of  the  Esdraelon  level,  bnt  that  broadest  part  of 
it  which  is  immediately  opposite  the  place  we  are  de- 
scribing (p.  835, 336).  The  supposition  of  Raumer  (Pa~ 
Ubtinu,  p.  402),  that  Legio  represented  the  ancient  Max- 
imianopolis  (which  is  given  by  Jerome  as  the  later  name 
for  Hadadrimmon),  based  upon  the  presumption  that 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  road  said  to  be  still  visible  to 
the  south  of  Lejjun  are  those  of  the  thoroughfare  be- 
tween Cesarea  and  Jezreel,  is  without  good  foundation 
(see  Bibiiotkeca  Sacra,  1844,  p.  220).  Yet  Van  de  Velde 
(Memoir,  p.  333)  holds  this  view  to  be  correct.  He 
thinks  he  has  found  the  true  Hadadrimmon  in  a  place 
called  Rummaneh,  "at  the  foot  of  the  Megiddo  hills,  in 
a  notch  or  valley  about  an  hour  and  a  half  south  of  Tell 
Metzellim,"  and  would  place  the  old  fortified  Megiddo 
on  this  tell  itself,  suggesting  further  that  its  name,  "the 
Tell  of  the  Governor,"  may  possibly  retain  a  reminis- 
cence of  Solomon's  officer,  Baana  the  son  of  Ahilud. 
Porter  believes  this  tell  was  the  site  of  the  stronghold 
of  Megiddo  itself  {Family  Treasury,  Dec.  1864). 

Megid'don  (Zech.  xii,  1).    See  Megiddo. 

Megillah.    See  Talmud. 

Megilloth  (rftro,  rolls,  from  W  J).  The  Hebrew 
MSS.  were  on  rolls  of  parchment,  usually  written  on  one 
side,  though  sometimes  also  on  both  (Ezek.  ii,  10).  Af- 
terwards the  term  ftbatt  was  used  of  a  book  consisting 
of  several  leaves  fastened  together  (Jer.  xxxvi,  23,  24) ; 
once  it  occurs  in  Scripture  as  designating  the  Penta- 
teuch (Psa.  xl,  8  [7]).  In  later  Jewish  usage  the  term 
Megilloth  was  applied  to  the  five  books,  viz.  Song  of 
Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther, 
which  were  read  on  certain  festivals  in  the  synagogue. 
See  Haphtharah.  The  title  of  Megillah  was  used 
Kar  i^oxfjv  of  the  book  of  Esther  [see  Esther,  Book 
of]  ;  and  from  this  it  is  supposed  it  was  transferred  to 
the  others.  To  the  reading  of  this  at  the  Feast  of  Pu- 
rim  special  importance  was  attached  by  the  Jews  (Tal- 
mud, Tr.  Megillah,  ed.  Surenhus.  ii,  387). — Kitto.  See 
Roll. 

Megma,  the,  a  Mohammedan  name  for  an  assem- 
bly or  council  specially  convened  to  judge  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  their  highest  functionary.  The  members 
of  the  Megma  are  the  imams,  or  "  doctors  of  the  law." 
See  Imam. 

Mehada  is  the  name  of  a  Hindu  deity  of  inferior 
rank,  supposed  to  have  been  created  before  the  world, 
and  which  they  hold  will  be  used  when  the  end  of  the 
world  shall  come  as  an  instrument  to  destroy  all  created 
things.    See  Broughton,  Biblioth.  Hist.  Sac.  ii,  78. 

Mehemet  AH,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  Egypt's 
sovereigns,  who  filled  the  viceroyalty  from  1804  to  i848, 
deserves  a  place  here  for  his  philanthropic  acts  towards 
the  Christians,  and  his  beneficence  towards  all  men, 
without  distinction  of  creed.  He  waB  born  in  1769,  and 
died  at  Cairo  Aug.  8, 1849.  Mehemet  AH  was  particu- 
larly noted  for  his  successful  wars  against  the  Mame- 
lukes, and  for  his  reduction  of  Syria,  which  he  conquered 
in  1830.  "  As  a  ruler,**  says  a  contemporary, "  Mehemet 
Ali  displayed  talents  of  a  very  high  order,  and  few  prince* 
have  founded  more  beneficent  institutions  or  shown  a 
more  just  and  liberal  spirit.  He  established  schools  and 
colleges,  created  an  army  and  navy,  and  introduced  the 
manufactures  of  Europe.  He  protected  his  Christian 
subjects,  and  aided  by  his  liberality  the  researches  of 
Champollion,  Lepsius,  and  other  eminent  savants."  See 
F.  Mengin,  histoire  de  VEgypte  sous  le  Gouvernement  de 
Mohammed  Ali  (1839);  A.  de  Vaulabelle,  Histoire  de 
VEgypte ;  Creasy,  Hist,  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  ii,  392. 

Mehet'abeel  (Neh.  vi,  10).    See  Mehktabkl. 

Mehet'abel  (Heb.  MtheytabeV,  bKM^np,  whose 
benefactor  is  God;  or,  according  to  Gesenius,  a  Chald. 
form  for  b»  2*V*V,  blessed  by  God,-  Vulg.  MetabeH), 
the  name  of  a  man  and  of  a  woman. 

1.  (Sept.  Mfre/3cq\,  Mira/frqA.)    The  daughter  of 
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Hatred,  and  wife  of  Hadad,  the  last  named  of  the  orig- 
inal kings  of  Edom,  whose  native  or  regal  city  was  Pai 
or  Pau  (Gen.  xxxvi,  89;  1  Chron.  i,  50).  B.C.  prob. 
cir.  1619. 

2.  (Sept.  M«?ra/3tqX  v.  r.  Mcra/SfqA,  Auth.  Vers. 
"  MehetabeeL")  The  father  of  Delaiab,  and  grandfather 
of  the  Semaiah  who  connived  with  Sanballat  in  his  at- 
tempts to  decoy  Nehemiah  into  signs  of  fear  (Neh.  vi, 
10).    RC.  considerably  ante  446. 

Mehi'da  (Heb.  Mechida',  fin^HS,  prob.  joining  ; 

Sept.  in  Ezra  MfSd  v.  r.  Maovdti,  in  Neh.  MiaSd  v.  r. 
Mica ;  Vulg.  Mahida),  a  name  given  in  Ezra  ii,  52 ; 
Neh.  vii,  54.  apparently  as  that  of  a  person  whose  de- 
scendants (or  possibly  a  place  whose  inhabitants)  were 
among  the  Nethinim  of  the  "  children"  (i.  e.  probably 
residents)  of  Bazlith,  after  the  exile.     B.C.  ante  536. 

Me'hir  (Heb.  Mechir',  "^HS,  price,  as  often ;  Sept. 
Max»;p  v.  r.  Ma^io),  the  son  of  Chelub  and  father 
(?  founder)  of  Eshton,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (i  Chron. 
iv,  11),  but  of  what  particular  family  does  not  clearly 
appear.    B.C  perhaps  cir.  1618. 

Meholah.     See  Abel-meholah. 

Meho'lathite  (Heb.  Mechotathi',  ■'nVrttt,  Gentile 
adj.  from  Meholah;  Sept.  M<iot/Aa£tri}c,  MoovXaSi),  a 
native  doubtless  of  Abel-meholah  (1  Sam.  xviii,  19 ;  2 
Sam.  xxi,  8). 

Mehu'jael  (Heb.  MechuyalV,  ^K^TO,  smitten  by 
God;  v.  r.  in  the  same  verse  MechigaW,  bfcp^ttia ; 
Sept.  has  MaXfAtr/A  v.  r.  Ma'ifjX;  Ytilg.  Afaniaet),  the 
wn  of  Intel  and  father  of  Methusael,  third  antediluvian 
patriarch  in  descent  from  Cain  (Gen.  iv,  18).  B.C.  cir. 
3810. 

Mehu'man  (Heb.  Mehuman',  ^ITO,  either  from 
the  Syr.  faithful,  or  from  some  unknown  Persian  word ; 
Sept.  'Ajidy,  Vulg,  Mehumam),  the  first  named  of  the 
seven  eunuchs  whom  Xerxes  commanded  to  bring  in 
Vashti  to  the  royal  presence  (Esth.  i,  10).     B.C.  483. 

Mehunim  (heb.  Meunim,'  D"313H3,  habitations,  as 
in  1  Chron.  iv,  41,  etc.;  SepL  in  Ezra,  Moovvtip  v.  r. 
JMoovpip,  Auth. Vers. "  Meunim ;"  in  Neh.  Muivwp  v.  r. 
Mcfywy;  Vulg.  constantly  Munim),  apparently  a  person 
whose  "children"  returned  among  the  Nethinim  from 
Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  50 ;  Neh.  vii,  52);  but  rather,  perhaps, 
to  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  inhabitants  of  some 
town  in  Palestine  where  they  settled  after  the  exile, 
and  in  that  case  probably  identical  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Maon  (or  possibly  the  "Mehunims"  [below]  of  2 
Chron.  xxvi,  7).     See  Maonitk. 

MEKUNIMS,  the  (CWyttn,  i.  e.  the  Me'unim ; 
Sept,  ai  Mitvaloi  v.  r.  o't  Miwtfot ;  Vulg.  Ammonita),  a 
people  against  whom  king  Uzziah  waged  a  successful 
war  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  7).  Although  so  different  in  its 
English  dress,  yet  the  name  is  in  the  original  merely 
the  plural  of  Maon  (yiT2),  a  nation  named  among  those 
who  in  the  earlier  days  of  their  settlement  in  Palestine 
harassed  and  oppressed  Israel.  Maon,  or  the  Maonites, 
probably  inhabited  the  country  at  the  back  of  the  great 
range  of  Seir,  the  modern  esh-Sherah,  which  forms  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Wady  el-Arabah,  where  at  the  pres- 
ent day  there  is  still  a  town  of  the  same  name  (Burck- 
hardt,  Syria,  Aug.  24).  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  2  Chron.  xxvi,  7,  where  the  Mehunim  are 
mentioned  with  "  the  Arabians  of  Gur-baal,"  or,  as  the 
Sept.  renders  it,  Petra.  Another  notice  of  the  Mehu- 
nims  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (RC.  cir.  726-697)  is 
found  in  I  Chron.  iv,  41.  Here  they  are  spoken  of  as  a 
pastoral  people,  either  themselves  Hamitea,  or  in  alli- 
ance with  Hamitea,  quiet  and  peaceable,  dwelling  in 
tents.  They  had  been  settled  from  "  of  old,"  i.  e.  abo- 
riginally, at  the  east  end  of  the  valley  of  Gedor  or  Ge- 
rar,  in  the  wilderness  south  of  Palestine.  A  connection 
with  Mount  Seir  is  hinted  at,  though  obscurely  (ver.  42). 
Here,  however,  the  Auth.  Vera.— probably  following  the 
translations  of  Luther  and  Junius,  which  in  their  turn 


follow  the  Targnm — treats  the  word  as  an  ordinary  noon, 
and  renders  it "  habitations;"  a  reading  now  relinquished 
by  scholars,  who  understand  the  word  to  refer  to  the 
people  in  question  (Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  1002  a,  and 
Notes  on  Burckhardt,  p.  1069;  Bertheau,  Chronik).  A 
third  notice  of  the  Mehunim,  corroborative  of  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  is  found  in  the  narrative  of  2  Chron. 
xx.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  ver.  1 "  the 
Ammonites"  should  be  read  as  "  the  Maonites,"  who  in 
that  case  are  the  "  men  of  Mount  Seir"  mentioned  later 
in  the  narrative  (ver.  10, 22). 

In  all  these  passages,  including  the  last,  the  Sept.  ren- 
ders the  name  by  ol  Metvaiot — the  Miineans — a  nation 
of  Arabia  renowned  for  their  traffic  in  spices,  who  are 
named  by  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  other  ancient  geogra- 
phers, and  whose  seat  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been 
the  south-west  portion  of  the  great  Arabian  peninsula, 
the  western  half  of  the  modern  Hadramaut  (Smith,  Vict* 
\  of  Geography,  s.  v.  Minoei).  Bochart  has  pointed  out 
(Phateg,  vol.  ii,  cap.  xxii),  with  reason,  that  distance 
alone  renders  it  impossible  that  these  Minseans  can  be 
the  Meunim  of  the  Bible,  and  also  that  the  people  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula  are  Shemites,  while  the  Meunim  ap- 
pear to  have  been  descended  from  Ham  (1  Chron.  iv, 
41).  But,  with  his  usual  turn  for  etymological  specula- 
tion, he  endeavors  nevertheless  to  establish  an  identity 
between  the  two,  on  the  ground  that  Cam  al-Manasil, 
a  place  two  days'  journey  south  of  Mecca,  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Minteans,  signifies  the  "horn  of  habita- 
tions," and  might  therefore  be  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
Meoniin.  Joseph  us  {A  nt.  ix,  10, 3)  calls  them  "  the  Arabs 
who  adjoined  Egypt,"  and  speaks  of  a  city  built  by  Uz- 
ziah on  the  Red  Sea  to  overawe  them.  Ewald  (6'e~ 
schichte,  i,  323,  note)  suggests  that  the  southern  Miiue- 
ans  were  a  colony  from  the  Maonites  of  Mount  Seir,  who 
in  their  turn  he  appears  to  consider  a  remnant  of  the 
Amorites  (see  the  text  of  the  same  page).  That  the 
Mineans  were  familiar  to  the  translators  of  the  Sept.  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  they  not  only  introduce  the 
name  on  the  occasions  already  mentioned,  but  that  they 
further  use  it  as  equivalent  to  Naamathite.  Zophar 
the  Naamathite,  one  of  the  three  friends  of  Job,  is  by 
them  presented  as  "  Sophor  the  Minsean,"  and  "  Sophar 
king  of  the  Minseans."  In  this  connection  it  is  not  un- 
worthy of  notice  that  as  there  was  a  town  called  Maon 
in  the  mountain-district  of  Judah.  so  there  was  one 
called  Naamah  in  the  lowland  of  the  same  tribe.  £1- 
Minyay,  which  is  or  was  the  first  station  south  of  Gaza, 
is  probably  identical  with  Minois,  a  place  mentioned 
with  distinction  in  the  Christian  records  of  Palestine  in 
the  5th  and  6th  centuries  (Reland,  Palast.  p.  899 ;  Le 
Qnien,  Oriens  Christ,  iii,  669),  and  both  may  retain  a 
trace  of  the  Minsans.  Baal-meox,  a  town  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  near  Heshbon,  still  called  MaHn,  probably 
also  retains  a  trace  of  the  presence  of  the  Maonites  or 
Mehunim  north  of  their  proper  locality. 

The  latest  appearance  of  the  nanu?  Meiiunims  in  the 
Bible  is  in  the  lists  of  those  who  returned  from  the  cap- 
tivity with  Zerubbabel.  Among  the  non-Israelites  from 
whom  the  Nethinim — following  the  precedent  of  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  order— were 
made  up,  we  find  their  name  (Ezra  ii,  50,  A.  V. "  Mehu- 
nim;" Neh.  vii,  52,  A.V.  "Meunim").  Here  tbey  are 
mentioned  with  the  Nephishim,  or  descendants  of  Na- 
phish,  an  Ishmaelitish  people  whose  seat  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  east  of  Palestine  (1  Chron.  v,  19),  and  there- 
fore certainly  not  far  distant  from  Ma'an,  the  chief  city 
of  the  Maonites. — Smith. 

Melcbelbeck,  Charles,  a  German  monastic  and 
scholar,  was  born  May  29, 1669,  at  Oberndorf,  in  Algau. 
He  was  admitted  in  1687  to  the  Order  of  the  Benedic- 
tines of  Buren,  in  Bavaria*  From  1697  he  taught  Latin, 
and  subsequently  theology,  in  the  different  convents 
of  his  order.  After  having  prepared  a  history  of  the 
abbey  of  Buren — Chronico  Benedido-Buranum  (Buren, 
1752,  foL) — he  was  commissioned  in  1722,  by  the  chief 
bishop  of  Freisingen,  to  write  one  of  that  city — Historia 
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Frisingensit,  ab  anno  724  (Augsburg,  1724-29,  2  vols.  | 
fol.);  the  numerous  diplomas  contained  in  this  work 
render  it  very  valuable  as  a  history  of  Germanic  insti- 
tutions. Called  later  to  Vienna  to  write  the  annals  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  he  declined  the  task  on  account  of 
the  bad  state  of  his  health.  He  died  at  Freisingen 
April  2, 1734.  P.  Haidenfeld  prepared  a  life  of  Meichel- 
beck,  but  it  was  never  published.  See  Hireching,  Hist, 
liter.  Handbuch ;  Zapf,  Liierariscke  Reisen,  voL  i;  Meu- 
sel,  Gekhrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Meier,  Ernst  Heinrich,  a  German  Orientalist, 
was  born  at  Rusbendt,  in  Schaumburg-Lippe,  May  17, 
1813.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Tubingen,  and 
was  appointed  professor  there  in  1848.  He  died  March 
2, 1866.  Of  his  writings,  the  following  deserve  especial 
mention :  Uebersetzung  und  Erlddrung  des  Proph.  Joel 
(Tubing.  1840)  .—Htbraisches  Wurzelwdrterbuch  (Manh. 
1845)  i—Ueber  die  BUdung  und  Bedeutung  de*  Plural  in 
den  tern,  und  germanuchen  Spracken  (ibid.  1846) : — Die 
urspriinglieke  Form  des  Dehalogs  (1846) : — Commentar  zu 
JesaiajVdL  i  (Pforzh.  1850) : — Die  Form  der  kebr.  Poesie 
(Tubing.  18b$):—Geschickte  der  poeiischen  NationaUit- 
eratur  der  Hebraer  (ibid.  1856).  This  last-named  work 
was  an  attempt  to  transform  the  introduction  of  the  Old 
Test,  into  a  history  of  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews. 

Meier,  Frledrlch  Karl,  a  German  theologian, 
was  born  Aug.  11, 1808.  He  became  prrvat-doccnt  in 
'1832,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Jena  in  1835.  In 
1836  he  removed  to  Giessen  to  labor  in  the  same  capac- 
ity, and  there  he  died,  Feb.  13,  1841.  His  principal 
writings  are,  Geschichte  der  Transubstantionslehre  (Hei- 
delb.  1832): — Commentar  turn  Brief t  an  die  Ephesier 
(Berlin,  1834) :— Girolamo  Savonarola  (ibid.  1836):— 
Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichie  (Giess.  1840). 

Meier,  Georg  Frledrlch,  a  German  philosopher, 
was  born  in  1718  at  Ammendorf ;  was  a  student,  and  in 
1746  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy,  at  Halle. 
He  died  there  in  1777.  His  writings  are,  A  nfangsgrunde 
der  schOnen  Wissenschaften  (Halle,  1748, 8  vols. ;  2d  edit, 
ibid.  1754): — Betrachtungen  iiber  den  ersten  Grundsaiz 
alter  schoner  Kiinste  und  Wissenschaften  (ibid.  1757) : — 
Metaphysik  (ibid.  1756, 4  vols.)  : — Philosophische  Sitten- 
lehre  (ibid.  1756-61,  5  vols.)  \—Recht  der  Natur  (ibid. 
1767) ; — Versuch  eines  neuen  Jjehrgebaudes  von  den  See- 
ten  der  Thiere  (ibid.  1756): — Versuch  einer  aUgemeinen 
Auslegungskunst  (ibid.  1756): — Untertuchung  verschiede- 
ner  Afaterien  aus  der  Philosophic,  (ibid.  1768-71, 4  vols.). 
See  his  biography  by  S.  G.  Lange  (ibid.  1778). 

Meier,  Gerhard,  a  German  theologian,  was  born 
at  Hamburg  Aug.  26,  1664.  He  received  his  first  in- 
struction in  the  schools  of  his  native  city ;  studied  the- 
ology at  the  university  at  Leipsic  and  at  Wittenberg. 
In  1684  he  received  his  degree,  and  in  1687  was  ap- 
pointed adjunct  to  the  faculty  of  philosophy.  In  1692 
he  received  his  degree  of  licentiate  of  theology.  His 
dissertation  at  this  time  was  De  mysteriis penttcosialibus 
in  Paradiso  revelutls.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
he  was  called  to  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city  as 
professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  He  was  nest  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  St.  Benedict's  Church,  and  later  was 
made  superintendent  and  a  Church  councillor.  In  1698 
he  went  to  Wittenberg  to  receive  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity.  In  1700  he  accepted  a  call  to  Bremen  as 
councillor  of  the  consistory,  and  superintendent  and  pas- 
tor of  the  cathedral  In  1715  the  position  of  general 
superintendent  and  professor  of  theology  at  Greifswalde 
was  offered  him,  but  he  declined  it,  He  died  Feb.  25, 
17*23.  Meier  was  esteemed  for  his  sound  theological 
research,  which  he  displayed  in  several  dissertations, 
mostly  of  a  dogmatic  character.  A  complete  list  of  his 
works  is  given  by  Doling,  Gelehrte  TheoL  Deutschlands, 
ii,  462. 

Meier,  Johann  Christian  Wilhelm,  a  German 
theologian,  was  born  at  Engter  July  5,  1731.  He  re- 
ceived his  first  instruction  in  languages  and  sciences  at 
home,  and  afterwards  at  the  gymnasium  at  Osnabruck. 


He  studied  theology  in  Jena  and  Gbttingen.  In  1758 
he  returned  home,  a  candidate  of  theology,  and  was  soon 
assigned  a  place  as  assistant  to  an  aged  pastor  at  Wes- 
ten,  near  Nienburg.  In  this  position  he  secured  for 
himself  the  respect  of  his  superior,  and  added  to  his  lit- 
erary fame  by  contributions  to  a  theological  periodical 
In  1756  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  major  Von  Busch 
at  Nienburg,  who  appointed  htm  field  chaplain  to  his 
regiment  In  this  capacity  he  accompanied  the  regi- 
ment to  Canterbury,  England.  During  his  stay  there 
he  collected  material  for  a  history  of  the  Methodists. 
After  having  travelled  much  for  this  purpose,  he  re- 
turned to  Nienburg  with  his  regiment  in  February, 
1757.  The  history,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  was  never  pub- 
lished. Some  of  his  dissertations,  but  particularly  one, 
crowned  with  a  prize,  Schrifl  und  Vemunftmaszige  Ab- 
handlung  von  dem  versohnen  der  Zeitpunkte  im  Leben  Jesv, 
published  in  1756,  recommended  him  to  the  favor  of 
the  count  of  Schaumburg-Lippe.  With  the  title  of  a 
councillor  of  consistory,  he  became  presiding  superin- 
tendent of  Buckcburg  and  supreme  pastor  at  Stadtha- 
gen.  At  Rinteln  he  obtained  the  degree  of  -a  doctor  of 
divinity  by  the  defence  of  his  dissertation  De  effectibus 
concionum  Metkodisticarum  haud  Miraculosis  nee  mira- 
bUHnu  (Rinteln,  1758, 4to).  He  died  in  1775.  Meier 
was  esteemed  a  theologian  of  great  learning  and  sincere 
piety,  and  was  untiring  in  his  endeavors  to  elevate  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  heart  (J.  H.  W.) 

Meigs,  Bbnjamis  Clark,  D.D.,  a  missionary  of 
the  American  board  in  Ceylon,  was  born  at  Bethlehem, 
Conn.,  Aug.  9, 1789 ;  was  educated  at  Yale  College  (class 
of  1809),  and  while  a  student  there  he  was  hopefully 
converted,  and  united  with  the  college  Church  in  1809. 
His  religious  exercises  were  very  deep  and  marked.  He 
taught  for  a  time  in  an  academy  at  Bedford,  New  York, 
and  then  spent  two  and  a  half  years  at  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  During  his  course  there  he  at- 
tended, in  connection  with  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  others, 
those  select  meetings  of  inquiry  and  prayer  in  reference 
to  the  subject  of  missions  to  the  heathen  which  were 
commenced  with  the  formation  of  the  American  board. 
Mr.  Meigs,  determined  to  devote  himself  to  a  mission- 
ary's life,  was  ordained  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  June  21, 
1815,  and  sailed  from  that  place  October  28  following,  to 
found  the  Ceylon  mission  at  Jaffna.  In  connection  with 
this  mission  he  labored  more  than  forty  years,  sharing 
in  its  toils  and  trials,  its  fears  and  hopes.  In  1840,  after 
an  absence  of  twenty-five  years,  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive land,  and  sailed  again  from  Boston  Oct.  17, 1841,  to 
continue  his  missionary  labors.  In  1858  the  failure  of 
his  health  compelled  him  to  return  again  to  America, 
and  relinquish  the  work  to  which  his  life  had  been  de- 
voted. He  died  from  a  disease  contracted  by  his  long 
residence  in  India,  at  New  York  City,  May  12, 1862.  See 
Missionary  Herald,  July,  1862. 

Meilah.    See  Talmud. 

Meindaerts,  Peter  John,  a  Dutch  theologian  of 
note,  was  born  Nov.  7, 1684,  at  Groningen.  After  hav- 
ing concluded  his  studies  at  Malines  and  Louvain,  he 
became  attached  to  the  cause  of  Peter  Codde,  a  Janaen- 
is(ic  prelate,  who  had  just  been  dismissed  by  the  pope 
from  the  vicarship  of  the  United  Provinces.  Meindaerts 
was  therefore  obliged  to  go  to  Ireland  to  receive  his  sacer- 
dotal ordination  (1716).  On  his  return  he  was  made  pas- 
tor of  Leuwarden.  In  1739  he  was  elected  archbishop 
of  Utrecht,  in  the  place  of  Theodore  van  der  Croon, 
and  occupied  the  see  until  his  death.  Like  his  prede- 
cessors, Meindaerts  was  often  obliged  to  defend  the  rights 
of  his  see  against  the  encroachments  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
Censured  by  Clement  XII,  he  appealed  from  him  to  the 
first  council,  and  executed  the  project,  a  long  time  med- 
itated, of  filling  the  vacant  sees  of  his  metropolis.  It 
was  thus  that  he  revived  the  extinct  bishoprics  of  Har- 
lem and  Deventer,  by  giving  them,  one  to  Jerome  de 
Bock  (1742),  the  other  to  Jean  Byeveld  (1758).  Theae 
acta  of  authority  drew  upon  him  new  censures  from 
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Benedict  XIV  and  Clement  XIII.  In  1763  Meindaerts 
held  a  council  at  Utrecht,  in  which  were  seated  his  suf- 
fragans, his  clergy,  and  many  French  Jansenists.  This 
act  further  provoked  the  most  animated  controversies. 
He  died  at  Groningen  Oct.  31, 1767,  after  having  pre- 
sided many  times  at  Utrecht  over  a  religious  assembly, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Provincial  Synod.  His 
principal  writings  are,  Recueil  de  te'moignaget  enfaveur 
de  tsglise  d  Utrecht  (Utrecht,  1763, 4to;  reprinted  in  2 
vola»12mo): — the  Actes  of  the  Council  of  Utrecht,  in 
Latin,  translated  into  French,  4to  :—Lettre  a  Clement 
.\7//(Utrechtf  1768, 12mo).— Chalmot,  Biograph.  Woor- 
denbock,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gene  rale  t  a.  v. 

Meineke,  Joiiann  Hbisrich  Frieuricii,  a  Ger- 
man theologian,  was  born  at  Quedlinburg  Jan.  11, 1745, 
and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  HelmstUdt,  which, 
he  entered,  when  in  his  nineteenth  year,  as  a  student  of 
divinity;  later  he  studied  at  Halle.  He  returned  to 
Qnedlinburg  in  1767,  and  was  two  years  after  appointed 
to  a  position  in  the  high-school  of  that  city.  He  gave 
himself  up  to  the  study  of  literature  and  philosophy,  es- 
pecially Kant's  system,  which  he  studied  diligently 
for  several  years.  Though  much  engaged  in  his  pro- 
fession as  a  teacher,  he  yet  wished,  as  he  advanced  in 
years,  to  leave  the  pedagogical  sphere,  and  he  very 
readily  accepted  an  appointment  as  minister  at  St  Bla- 
sius'  Church  at  Qnedlinburg.  In  the  beginning  of  1825 
he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  July  25,  1825.  Meineke 
united  a  perfect  knowledge  of  theology,  philosophy,  and 
ancient  languages,  with  a  talent  for  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  his  knowledge.  Though  liberal  in  sentiment, 
he  yet  displayed  the  most  decided  abilities  of  a  polemic 
who  gave  no  quarter.  He  knew  only  one  cause,  that  of 
his  God  and  of  his  Church,  and  to  serve  it  faithfully  was 
his  only  endeavor.  His  best  polemical  production,  enti- 
tled FinsteHinge  unserer  Zeit,  he  published  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  Aloysius  Frey  (in  1822).  For  the  use 
of  ministers,  he  published  in  1811  Repertorivmftir  alle 
Kanze&ed&rfnisse  der  Prediger  an  Somt-  und  Festtags- 
frikkprtdigte*  oder  in  der  Woche  (Quedlinburg,  1811, 
8vo),voLi;  the  second  volume  was  never  published,  but 
an  appendix  to  this  he  published  in  1817:—  Tagliches 
Uandbuchfur  Prediger  und  Predigamts-Candidaten  zur 
leichtern  A  ufindung  der  Materialien  zu  ihren  Kanzelvor- 
tragen  (ibid.  1817, 8vo).  But  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
production  of  his  life  was  Die  Bibei  ihrem  Gesammtin- 
halte  nach  summarisch  erldart  zurichtiger  Beurtheilung 
tad  zweckmdssigem  Gebrauche  derselben  fur  Lehrer  in 
Burger  und  Landschulen  (Quedlinburg,  1819, 2  vols.  8vo). 
See  Doring,  Gelehrte  TheoL  Deutschlands,  s.  v. 

MelnexB,  Chbistoph,  a  celebrated  German  philos- 
opher, was  born  at  Otterndorf,  Hanover,  in  1747.  About 
his  early  life  but  little  is  known.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Gbttingen,  and  became  a  professor  at  his 
alma  mater  in  1772.  He  died  in  1810.  He  wrote,  Re- 
vision  der  Philosophic  (Gdttingen,  1772)  \—Versuch  einer 
Religionsgeachichte  der  dltesten  Volker  besonders  Aegyp- 
tens  (ibid.  1775) : — Historia  doctrine*  de  vero  Deo  (Lem- 
go,  1780,  2  vols.)  :—Geschichte  dee  Ursprunge  der  Wis- 
sensckafien  in  Griechenland  und  Rom  (ibid.  1781, 2  vols.) : 
—Gesckichte  dee  Ver/alls  der  Sitten  und  Staatsverfas- 
**ng  der  Romer  (Leips.  17S2)  :—Gescnichte  dee  Verfalls 
der  Sitten,  Wissenschaflen  und  Sprache  der  Romer  (  Wien, 
1791):— Gesckichte  oiler  ReUgionen  (Hanover,  1806,  2 
vols.)  .—Gesckichte  der  Ethik  (ibid.  1800,  2  vols.) :— Un~ 
tersuckungen  uber  die  Dent-  und  WUlenskrafte  (Gotting. 
1806) : — Gtschichte  der  Entstehung  und  Entwickehtng  der 
hohen  Schulen  (ibid.  1802, 4  vols.) :—Geschichte  dee  tceib- 
txhen  Geschlechts  (Hanov.  1798,  4  vols.) :  —  Lebensbe- 
schreibungen  ton  Maunern  aus  der  Zeit  der  Wiederher- 
fteUung  der  Wissenschafien  (Zurich,  1796)  .—Historische 
Vergieichung  der  Sit  ten  des  Mittelalters  mit  denen  unseres 
Jahrhunderts  (Hanov.  1793,  3  vols.).  Besides  these, 
his  own  works,  he  edited,  in  connection  with  T.  G.  Fe- 
der,  Philosophische  Bibliothek  (Gotting.  1788-91 , 4  vols.); 
in  connection  with  Spittler,  Gottingisches  hietorisches 
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Magazin  (Hanov.  1787-90);  Neueres  Magazin  (ibid. 
1 79 1-92, 8  vols.).  Meiners's  literary  works  evince  great 
activity,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  variety  in  his 
themes;  the  most  of  his  writings,  however,  are  devoted 
to  show  the  difference  between  past  and  present  morals. 

Meinhold,  Johann  Wilhelm,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  born  Feb.  27,  1797,  at  Netzelkow,  on  the  isle 
of  Usedom,  and  was  educated  at  Greifswalde.  In  1820 
he  was  appointed  rector  of  the  school  at  Usedom,  and 
soon  after  minister  at  Koserow,  near  the  Baltic;  in 
1826  at  Krummin,  and  in  1844  at  Rehwinkel,  near  Star- 
gard.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1850,  and  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  confession.  He  died  in  1851  at  Char- 
lottenburg.  He  published  A  fhanasia  oder  die  VerUdr- 
ung  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III  (1844):— Die  babglonische 
Sprachen  und  Ideenterwirrung  der  modemen  Presse 
(Leips.  1848).  His  works  were  collected  and  published 
at  Leipsic  (1846-52),  entitled  Gesammelte  Schrtflen. 

Meinrad,  St.,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  ascetic, 
was  born  towards  the  close  of  the  8th  century.  He  was 
educated  at  the  abbey  of  Reichenau.  He  secluded  him- 
self in  a  desert  near  the  Etzel  Mountains,  and  afterwards 
near  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  Benedictine  convent 
of  Einsiedeln,  which  was  built  in  934  by  the  canon  Ben- 
edicts of  Strasburg.  Meinrad  was  murdered  Feb.  21, 
863. — Regensburger  Encyklopddie,  s.  v. 

Meintel,  Conrad  Stephen,  a  German  theologian, 
was  born  at  Schwabach,  Bavaria,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century.  In  his  very  youth  he  made  such 
rapid  progress  in  old  and  modern  languages  that  he  had 
finished  in  his  twelfth  year  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
the  original  He  studied  theology  at  the  university  at 
Altdorf  in  1745;  continued  in  1746  at  Jena;  went  in 
1747  home  to  I'eternaurach,  where  his  father  was  then 
installed  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  In  1751  he  re- 
turned to  Altdorf.  He  gained  great  notoriety  in  1751 
by  means  of  his  dissertation  De  lode  quibusdam  J  obi, 
in  quibus  celeberr.  Schultens  majorem  lucem  desideravit. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1751  he  went  home  to  assist  his  fa- 
ther, and  stayed  there  till  1754,  when  he  went  to  £r- 
langen,  and  then  gained  great  distinction  by  his  defence 
of  the  dissertation  ObserwjUionesphilologico-philosophicce 
in  Eccksiastis  septem  priorea  versus.  He  was  given  the 
privilege  of  holding  public  lectures.  He  had  hopes  of  a 
professorship,  but  love  for  his  home  made  him  return  to 
it  again,  and  he  became  an  assistant  of  his  father.  He 
finally  accepted  a  call  from  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  and 
died,  as  minister  of  the  Protestant  congregations  at  Was- 
sili-Ostrow,  Aug.  13,  1764.  A  short  time  before  his 
death  the  doctorate  in  divinity  was  given  to  him  by  the 
University  of  Konigsberg.  Besides  several  literary  es- 
says, he  published  the  following :  Notes  selectissimorum 
commentatorum  Judaicorum  in  Psalmos  Davidi  ex  coir 
lectione  Hebraica  celeberr.  H.  J.  v.  Bashuysen,  Latine  red- 
ditaa  (Suabaci,  1744,  8vo)  i— Cento  quattro  historie  scelle 
delta  Biblia  raccolte  dul  fee  Sgr.  Giov.  Jlubner  ed  hora 
tradottt  de  original  Tedesco  in  Italiano  (ibid.  1745, 4to). 

Meir,  Rabbi  (sumamed  "illuminator?  L  e.  (he  en- 
tightener,  from  the  estimate  which  his  contemporaries 
had  formed  of  his  merit),  lived  about  120.  He  was  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor.  Legend  traces  his  origin  to  the 
emperor  Nero.  He  was  a  disciple  of  the  famous  rabbi 
Akiba  (q.  v.),  and  was  very  intimate  with  Elisa  ben- 
Abua,  who,  after  his  apostasy  and  subserviency  to  the 
Romans,  was  called  Acher,  i.  e.  the  other  one.  Meir's 
talents  early  procured  him  ordination  from  his  teacher 
Akiba.  As  an  instructor,  he  was  remarkable  for  a 
thorough  and  effective  invest  igation  of  his  subject.  The 
rabbins  used  to  say,  in  their  Oriental  manner,  that  he 
dealt  with  difficulties  of  the  law  as  a  giant  would  uproot 
the  mountains,  and  shatter  them  against  each  other. 
So  replete  was  he  with  knowledge,  and  so  successful  in 
the  communication  of  it,  that  "were  a  man  even  to 
touch  the  staff  of  rabbi  Meir,  he  would  become  wise." 
His  wife  was  Beruria,  the  talented  and  accomplished 
daughter  of  Chananja  ben-Teradion,  who  was  burned, 
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wrapped  in  the  roll  which  he  had  been  discovered  study- 
ing, during  the  persecution  under  Hadrian.  Meir  sup- 
ported himself  by  making  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  This 
occupation  required  not  only  considerable  learning,  but 
especially  scrupulous  exactness,  a  quality  for  which 
Meir  was  not  particularly  distinguished.  His  teacher, 
the  conscientious  Ishmael,  anxiously  set  these  things 
before  him,  representing  the  danger  which  must  result 
from  any  neglect  on  his  part.  But  Meir,  who  felt  no 
peculiar  scruples,  and  was  vain  of  his  excellent  memory, 
which  on  one  occasion  had  enabled  him  to  copy  the 
whole  book  of  Esther,  set  these  prudent  counsels  aside. 
It  was  the  practice  of  Jewish  copyists  to  use  an  ink 
which,  in  case  of  any  mistake,  could  easily  be  oblitera- 
ted. On  the  other  hand,  Meir,  confident  of  his  accu- 
racy, used  an  indelible  ink  prepared  from  sulphate  of 
copper  (Chalcanthon).  Referring  to  this,  he  replied  to 
Ishmael's  admonitions  in  his  usual  off-hand  manner, 
"  Oh,  I  have  a  remedy  at  hand  against  all  mistakes :  I 
use  sulphate  of  copper."  As  has  already  been  said,  his 
talents  had  procured  him  ordination  from  Akiba.  The 
youthful  appearance  of  the  rabbi  excited  the  jealousy 
of  some,  whom  he  reminded  that,  as  it  was  not  the  ves- 
sel but  its  contents  which  were  precious,  it  might  hap- 
pen that,  while  a  new  vessel  contained  old,  an  old-look- 
ing vessel  might  only  enclose  new  wine.  Meir  was 
very  fond  of  illustrating  his  doctrine  by  apologue  and 
parable,  and  is  reported  to  have  invented  no  less  than 
three  hundred  fables  about  foxes  (Sank.  88, 6 ;  Sota,  49, 
a).  The  only  lasting  merit  of  rabbi  Meir  was  his  con- 
tinuation of  the  labors  of  Akiba  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  Halacha.  This  he  carried  a  stage  further,  by  divid- 
ing, according  to  their  contents,  the  traditions  which  had 
hitherto  been  only  strung  together  according  to  their 
number.  In  this  respect  Jehnda  Hakkodesh,  the  com- 
piler of  the  Mishna,  was  much  indebted  to  his  tuition. 

The  domestic  history  of  Meir  is  in  many  respects 
touching.  "It  has  already  been  stated  that  our  rabbi 
was  married  to  Beruria,  so  famed  for  her  talents  and 
rabbinical  lore  as,  in  the  opinion  of  contemporaries,  to 
occupy  a  high  place  among  the  sages  of  the  time.  Her 
sister  had,  after  the  martyrdom  of  their  parents,  been 
carried  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  public  prostitution. 
But  there  Providence  had  watched  over  her  honor. 
When  the  persecutions  ceased,  Beruria  found  no  rest  till 
Meir  went  to  Rome  to  rescue  his  sister-in-law  from  infa- 
my. Before  entering  on  the  dangerous  undertaking,  he 
resolved  to  try  whether  her  principles  had  remained  un- 
shaken. Disguising  himself  as  a  Roman,  he  approached 
her,  and,  having  satisfactorily  ascertained  her  steadfast- 
ness, he  bribed  the  attendants  and  procured  her  escape, 
though  in  the  attempt  he  himself  escaped  capture  only 
by  disguise  and  feigning  to  eat  forbidden  meat.  .  .  . 
Beruria,  throughout  all  these  trials,  proved  herself  not 
only  an  attached,  but  a  devoted  wife.  She  had  shared 
his  trials  when,  during  the  persecutions,  Meir  had  tied 
from  Palestine.  On  his  return  she  cheered  and  encour- 
aged him,  and  by  her  conduct  softened  the  domestic 
afflictions  with  which  he  was  visited.  For  example, 
while  on  a  certain  Sabbath  the  rabbi  was  engaged  in 
the  college,  his  two  sons  were  suddenly  taken  ill  and 
died.  To  spare  ber  husband  some  hours  of  grief,  and 
especially  not  to  commute  the  festivities  of  the  Sab- 
bath into  a  season  of  mourning,  the  mother  carefully 
repressed  her  own  feelings  and  concealed  the  sad  tid- 
ings. The  Sabbath  had  been  spent  as  usual,  and  its  holy 
exercises  and  stillness  were  ended  with  the  evening, 
when  Beruria  asked  her  husband  whether  it  were  not 
duty  readily  and  cheerfully  to  restore  to  its  owner  any 
property,  however  pleasant,  which  had  been  intrusted 
for  safe-keeping.  When  the  astonished  rabbi  answered 
the  strange  inquiry  in  the  affirmative,  his  weeping  wife 
took  him  bv  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  the  bed  on  which 
the  lifeless  remains  of  their  two  children  were  stretched, 
reminding  him  that  he  whose  two  children  these  right- 
fullv  were  had  taken  back  what  for  a  time  he  had  in- 
trusted  to  their  keeping."    Unfortunately  Beruria  after- 


wards compromised  her  character  and  committed  sui- 
cide. Her  death  appears  to  have  unsettled  Meir's  tran- 
quillity. He  left  Palestine  and  resided  some  time  in 
Babylonia,  whence  he  returned  to  his  colleagues  with 
another  and  less  learned  bride. 

Meir,  besides  cultivating  intercourse  with  the  most 
noted  theologians  of  his  own  time,  was  also  on  friendly 
and  even  intimate  terms  with  heathen  sages,  especially 
with  Naumenius  the  philosopher,  of  Apamea,  in  Syria. 
The  principles  of  this  philosopher  were  essentially  those 
of  Neo-Platonism,  in  the  peculiar  modification  of  that 
philosophy  which  the  influx  of  Eastern  elements  had 
brought  about.  The  most  noted,  if  not  the  most  sophis- 
tical, among  Heir's  numerous  pupils,  was  Symmachus, 
of  Samaritan  origin,  known  as  a  translator  of  the  Bible 
into  Greek.  He  had  attended  Meir's  prelections,  and 
thoroughly  imbibed  his  method.  It  is  said  that  this 
dialectician  on  one  occasion  undertook  by  forty-nine  ar- 
guments to  prove  that  the  touch  of  a  certain  dead  rep- 
tile could  not  defile  a  person.  It  was  opprobriously  said 
of  Symmachus  by  his  contemporaries  that  his  ancestors 
could  not  have  heard  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai.  Sym- 
machus afterwards  joined  the  Christian  sect  of  the 
Ebionitea,  His  translation  of  the  Bible  is  stated  to 
have  been  more  free  from  errors  and  more  faithful  than 
that  of  Aquila.  According  to  Grata,  this  Symmachus 
is  not  the  translator  of  the  Bible. 

Meir  had  frequently  changed  his  residence.  When 
the  Sanhedrim  was  restituted  under  Simeon  (q.  v.),  he 
returned  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  elected  Wear  of  the 
rabbinical  see:  but  his  continual  disagreements  with 
the  Nasi  induced  him  at  last  to  leave  Palestine  for  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  died,  bequeathing  to  his  countrymen 
the  following  proud  and  characteristic  message :  "  Tell 
the  children  of  the  Holy  Land  that  their  Messiah  has 
died  in  a  strange  country."  According  to  his  expressed 
wish,  the  tabernacle  of  his  unquiet  spirit  found  its  last 
resting-place  by  the  sea-shore,  where  his  grave  was 
washed  by  the  waves,  and  looked  out  upon  the  wide, 
storm-tossed  ocean.  See  Etheridge,  fntr.  to  Hebr.  Lit- 
erature, p.  79  sq.;  Gratz,  Gtsch.  d,  Juden,  iv,  188-196, 
468-470;  Edersheim,  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  Xation  (Edin- 
burgh, 1867),  p.  251-259.     (R  P.) 

Meir,  Abulafia,  el-Lkwi  bkx-Todros,  a  Jewish 
savant  of  note,  was  born  about  1180,  and  was  a  native 
of  Burgos.  He  taught  the  law  at  Toledo,  where  he  died 
in  1244.  He  wrote  various  cabalistical  works,  such  as 
the  D^Sfibl  *}tb,  a  part  of  which  was  published  in 
Hebrew  aud  Latin  by  Rittangel  in  the  ITV»2p  1BO 
(AmsU  1C62).  He  wrote  also  a  letter  against  Maimon- 
ides's  rVHiB,  a  treatise  on  the  Masorah,  entitled  "  The 
Fence  of  the  Law,"  m'tnb  JPO  mbc,  and  some  no- 
vellas  on  parts  of  the  Mishna.  See  Fllrst,  BibL  Jud.  i, 
16 ;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Hebr.  Literature,  p.  276,  277 ; 
Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vii,  33  sq. ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.Juden- 
thunis,  iii,  8,  9 ;  Lindo,  History  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  p.  81 ;  Finn,  Sephardim,  or  the  History  of  the 
Jetvs  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  p.  193  (Lond.  1841 ).    (B.  P.) 

Meir  ben-Baruch  (also  called  by  the  Jews  J/u- 
haram,  from  the  initial  letters =ni&H3   :nn  WTO 
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0*1  no,  our  teacher  the  rabbi  Meir),  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Jewish  literati  during  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
born  in  1230.  He  was  the  first  official  chief  rabbi  in  the 
German  empire,  to  which  dignity  he  was  nominated  by 
the  emperor  Rudolph  I  of  Hapsburg.  He  had  his  seat 
and  college  at  Rottenburg-an-der-Tauber,  whence  he  is 
also  called  Meir  ofRottenburg  or  Meier  Rottenburg.  The 
unsettled  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  German  empire, 
especially  the  oppressions  and  persecutions  which  threat- 
ened them  every  year,  obliged  Meir  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. In  the  spring  of  1286  he  prepared  to  go  to  Syria. 
There,  it  was  said,  a  Messiah  had  appeared  to  deliver 
the  unhappy  people.  When  about  to  enter  the  vessel 
which  would  convey  him  and  his  co-religionists,  who 
had  followed  him  from  Italy  to  the  East,  he  was  reoog- 
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nised  by  a  former  co-religionist,  named  Knippe,  who 
was  in  the  suite  of  the  bishop  of  Basle.  Rabbi  Meir 
was  imprisoned  by  the  emperor,  not  so  much  for  punish- 
ment as  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  from  him  or  his 
co-religionists  a  sum  of  money.  Meir  died  in  1293  in 
prison  at  Worms,  where  his  tombstone  was  discovered  a 
few  years  since  in  the  **  Gottesacker,"  or  cemetery.  The 
Asbkenazim,  or  German  Jews,  venerate  him  as  a  saint. 
Meir  wrote  Theological  Decisions,  or  Questions  and  A  n- 
steers  (rvnilDm  nibsttt),  which  hare  been  published 
at  Cremona,  1557 ;  Prague,  1603.  He  also  wrote  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Masorah  (rnOB  "H150),  which  are 
still  in  MS.  in  the  public  libraries.  He  also  wrote  some 
liturgical  pieces,  which  are  still  in  use  among  the  Jews; 

among  other  pieces,  the  famous  lamentation  "OSO 
VX2  HSn^U,  in  commemoration  of  the  burning  of  the 
law  at  Paris  in  1 242.  See  Etheridge,  fntrod.  to  Heb.  Lit- 
erature, p.  288 ;  Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vii,  107, 170-172, 
188-191, 445, 456-60  (new  edit.  Leipsic,  1873) ;  Jost,  Ge- 
schichte  des  Judenthums  u.  s.  Sekten,  iii,  32,  58;  Flint, 
Biblioth,  Jud.  iii,  176, 177 ;  Zunz,  Geschichte  und  Litera- 
tur,  p.  40, 92, 128  (Berlin,  1845) ;  Literaturgeschichte  der 
Synagogales  Poesie,  p.  857-62, 623  (Berlin,  1865).    (R  P.) 

Meir  ibn-Oabbal,  a  Jewish  writer,  was  born  in 
1481  in  Spain.  When  eleven  years-  old  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  his  country  on  account  of  the  edict  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  which  banished  all  Jews  from  the 
land.     little  is  known  of  his  personal  history  after  this 

time.  He  wrote  several  cabalistical  works :  H31EN  TP^J, 
i.  e.  the  way  of  truth,  ten  sections  on  the  ten  Sephiroth 
(Padua,  1 563 ;  Berlin,  1850,  by  N.  A.  Goldberg) :— n W 
C*iprir  also  D^rt'ba  ni'Hip,  in  four  sections :  a,  on  the 
unity  of  God;  b,  on  the  mysteries  of  the  adoration  of 
God;  a,  an  the  end  of  the  higher  and  lower  creatures;  d, 
on  the  mysteries  of  the  law  (Mantua,  1545,  folio;  Venice, 
1567;  Krakau,  1578);  and  a  work  on  prayer,  entitled 
Dp??  rffbifl  (Kstpl.  1560 ;  Zolkiew,  1799).  See  Ftlrst, 
Biblioth.  Jud.  i,  311,  812;  Jost,  Geschichte  des  Juden- 
thums, iii,  138 ;  Gratz,  Geschichte  d.  Juden,  ix,  239  (BerL 
1866).    (RP.) 

Meir  Joseph  bex-Joshua,  surnamed  ffa-Sephardi, 
L  e.  the  Spaniard,  a  Jewish  savant  of  note,  flourished  in 
the  early  part  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  born  in 
1496  at  Avignon,  whither  his  father  had  retired  on  leav- 
ing Spain.  He  is  the  author  of  a  most  valuable  historic 
work,  entitled  CT2JJ1  "^-l?*  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
France  and  the  Ottoman  Sovereigns,  in  two  parts;  the 
first  from  the  creation  till  1520,  and  the  second  of  trans- 
actions from  that  time  till  1553  (Venice,  1554 ;  Amsterd. 
1733).  The  value  of  the  work  consists  in  the  fact  that 
it  throws  aside  much  of  the  fable  and  wild  imagination 
which  render  almost  worthless  all  other  rabbinical  his- 
tories. Though  contemporary  with  those  events,  the 
chronicler  must  be  regarded  as  an  impartial  historian. 
A  part  of  this  work  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by 
L.  Ferrand  (Paris,  1670).  To  English  readers  this  work 
is  made  accessible  by  C.  H.  Bialloblotzky's  translation, 
The  Chronicles  of  R.  Joseph  ben-Joshua  Meir,  the  Se- 
phardi  (Lofld.  1836-38).  See  FUrst,  Biblioth.  Jua\  ii, 
115;  Etheridge,  IntrocL  to  Heb.  IMerat.  p.  453;  Lindo, 
Hist,  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  p.  451 ;  Jost, 
Geschichte  des  Judenthums,  iii,  124 ;  Milman,  History  of 
the  Jews,  iii,  461  (New  York,  1870) ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and 
the  Gentiles,  p.  397  sq.  (New  York,  1855).     (B.  P.) 

Meir  Rofe,  of  Hebron.  Like  his  father  Chija 
Rofe,  he  was  a  physician.  Little  is  known  of  his  life, 
except  that  he  was  one  of  the  adherents  of  Sabbat hai 
Zewi  (q.  v.),  or  Aga  Mohammed  Kffendi,  the  Messiah, 
who  during  the  17th  century  excited  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.     (B.  P.) 

Meiri  O^S?  n^nb  or  ^OT),  Mknachkm  bkn- 
Salomo,  also  called  Don  Vidal  Salomo,  also  Menachem 
ben-Salomo,  a  Jewish  savant,  was  born  at  Perpignan,  in 


France,  in  1249.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and, 
like  Maimonides,he  tried  to  harmonise  philosophy  with 
the  Talmud.  He  wrote  in  a  lucid  style,  and  in  this  re- 
spect made  an  exception  to  that  bombastic  method  which 
was  prevalent  in  his  times.  In  his  explanations  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  he  kept  aloof  from  the  philosophical  and 
mystical  interpretation,  and,  though  he  acknowledged 
that  some  passages  contain  a  higher  hidden  sense,  he 
nevertheless  adhered  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Word.  He  died  between  1317  and  1320.  Besides  a  com- 
mentary on  the  book  of  Proverbs,  he  wrote  commenta- 
ries on  the  Talmudical  tract  Megilla  (b?  rPHHan  ma 
hiaia ;  new  edition  Konigsberg,  1860,  4to) ;  on  Joma, 
printed  with  Is.  Nunes-Vaez's  pfiS?  T^  (Livorno, 
1760);  on  Jebamoth,  Sabbath,  Nedarim,  Nazir%Sota  (Li- 
vorno and  Salonica,  1794  and  1795).  But  his  greatest 
commentary  is  on  the  tract  A  both  (PIUN  nna  or  O'HB 
P12K?,  with  an  introduction  to  the  Talmud,  etc     This 

latter  work  has  been  edited  by  M.  Stern  (Vienna,  1854), 
with  biographical  and  bibliographical  matter.  See  Gratz, 
Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vii,  240-42  (Leipsic,  1873) ;  Jost,  Gesch. 
des  Judenthums  u.  s.  Sekten,  iii,  57;  Ftlrst,  Biblioth.  Jud. 
ii,  345,  346 ;  Zunz,  Zur  Gesch,  u.  Literatur,  p.  476-481 
(BerL  1845).    (a  P.) 

Meisel,  Marco  or  Mordbchai,  a  great  Jewish  phi- 
lanthropist, was  born  in  1528  and  died  in  1601.  Little 
is  known  of  his  life,  except  that  he  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  at  that  time  in  Germany,  and  that  he 
used  his  means  for  philanthropic  purposes.  He  built 
homes,  hospitals,  synagogues,  colleges,  and  did  til  in  his 
power  to  elevate  the  condition  of  his  brethren,  especially 
at  Prague.  The  German  emperor,  Rudolph  I,  honored 
htm  by  the  appointment  of  councillor.  See  Gratz,  Gesch. 
d.  Juden,  ix,  497-99  (Leipsic,  1866);  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Ju~ 
<fen/Atfm«,iii,281.    (B.P.) 

Meisels,  Bar,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  was  born  in  1797, 
and  died  on  the  15th  of  February,  1871,  at  Warsaw, 
where  for  many  years  he  had  ably  filled  the  eminent 
distinction  of  a  leader  in  Israel.  A  decided  republican 
in  politics,  he  was  long  the  eyesore  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment, but  the  very  eye-apple  of  the  Poles.  Of  his 
life  we  hardly  know  anything,  because  the  papers  were 
prohibited  by  the  police  from  giving  any  biographical 
notices  of  the  deceased,  or  any  description  of  the  demon- 
stration at  his  funeral.  That  Meisels's  death  was  felt  as 
a  loss  to  the  community  at  large,  we  may  gather  from 
the  fact  that  forty  thousand  people,  representing  all 
creeds,  nationalities,  and  races,  attended  his  funeral.  In 
him  the  Poles  lost  one  of  their  stanchest  patriots,  a  man 
who  was  never  afraid  to  utter  his  political  sentiments. 
In  1861  he  suffered  imprisonment  for  six  months  on  ac- 
count of  his  political  activity.     (B.  P.) 

Meisner,  Balthazar,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
German  Protestant  theologians  of  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century,  was  born  in  1587.  He  studied  at  Witten- 
berg, Giessen,  Strasburg,  and  Tubingen,  and  in  1613  be- 
came professor  at  Wittenberg.  In  connection  with  B. 
Mentzer  (q.  v.)  of  Giessen,  and  J.  Gerhard  of  Jena,  he 
perceived  the  requirements  of  the  Church,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  satisfy  them.  This  we  see  in  a  remarkable 
sketch  of  his  on  the  subject,  published  anonymously  at 
Frankfort  in  1679,  under  the  title  B.  Meisneri  pia  de- 
sideria  paulo  ante  beatum  obitum  ab  ij>so  manifestata. 
The  principal  passages  of  it  were  also  published  in  Tho- 
luck's  Wittenberger  Theologen,  p.  96.  He  had  made  him- 
self known  in  the  literary  world  when  but  twenty-four 
years  of  age  by  his  Philosophia  sobria  (Giessen,  1611), 
which  passed  through  several  editions.  This  work  in- 
volved him  in  a  controversy  with  Cornelius  Martin  of 
Helmstadt,  the  champion  of  the  Aristotelian  school  (see 
Henke,  Calixfus,  i,  258).  His  merits  as  a  theologian 
have  lately  been  fully  recognised  by  Kaltenbom,  in  his 
Vorldufer  d.  Grotius  auf  dem  Gebtete  des  "Jus  naturas 
£entf«m"  (1848),  p.  220.  Meisner  died  Dec.  29, 1626.  See 
Herzog,  Heai-Kncykiop.  ix,  251.    (J.  N.  P.) 
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Meisnio  Interim  is  the  former  name  for  the  first 
formula  of  the  Lkipsic  Interim  (q.  v.). 

Meister,  Chriatoph  Andreas,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Ahornberg  Ang.  23, 1671.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  minister,  who  gave  him  his  first  education. 
Afterwards  he  attended  school  at  Monchberg,  Hof,  and 
Bayreuth,  where  he  excelled  in  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages.  He  went  to  Wittenberg  to  study  theology, 
and,  thanks  to  several  influential  men,  he  became  in 
1693  minister  at  Langensteinach,  but  resigned  in  1701, 
when  be  was  appointed  minister  at  the  court  of  Lim- 
burg-Speckfeld,  and  located  at  Mark  Eimersheim.  In 
1704  he  became  chief  minister  and  inspector  at  Sommer- 
hausen,  and  in  1709  minister  at  the  court  of  Hohen- 
lohe ;  also  superintendent  and  counsellor  of  the  consis- 
tory at  Weikersheim,  where  he  died  Oct.  31, 1728.  Mei- 
ster bore  the  reputation  of  one  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  theology  of  his  time.  He  was  above  all  things 
tolerant  towards  those  who  differed  from  him  in  their 
religious  opinions.  Several  of  his  sermons  were  pub- 
lished. A  list  of  them  is  given  by  Doring,  GeUhrte 
Theol.  Deutschlands,  s.  v. 

Meister,  Chriatoph  Oeorg  Ludwig,  a  Ger- 
man theologian,  was  born  at  Halle  Aug.  12, 1738,  where 
he  began  his  education  at  Franke's  orphan  school ;  in 
riper  years  he  was  a  student  at  the  university  of  his  na- 
tive town.  In  1763  he  was  appointed  second  minister 
at  Ballenstedt,  In  1784  he  was  called  to  Duisburg,  on 
the  Rhine,  where  ho  filled,  besides  the  office  of  a  minis- 
ter, a  professorship  of  theology.  In  the  autumn  of  1784 
he  was  called  to  Bremen,  and  was  there  installed  as 
third  minister  of  the  Liebfrauen  Kirche,  at  the  same 
time  serving  also  as  professor  of  theology  at  the  high- 
school;  he  became  in  1789  second  minister  of  the  same 
church,  and  in  1795  first  minister.  He  died  Jan.  26, 1 8 1 1 , 
holding  in  his  hands  the  manuscript  of  a  sermon  which 
he  was  to  deliver  the  day  after.  Meister  was  highly 
esteemed  by  his  contemporaries  as  the  author  of  several 
ascetic  works.  He  published  also  J.  L.  von  Mosheim's 
Erklarung  wichtiger  SteUen  der  heiligen  Sckrift,  aus  des- 
sert Werhen  gezogen  und  mit  practischen  Zusatzenfur  die 
hdusliche  Andacht  begleitet  (Leipsic  and  Wesel,  1777, 
8vo) ;  and  Kleine  theohgische  Schriften  (Brem.  1790, 8vo). 

Me-jar'kon  (Heb.  Mey-Hay-yarkon',  'jip'W  "»», 
waters  of  yellowness,  or  clear  water;  SepUBdXaaa  '\apa- 
Ktav, Vulg.  Mejarcon),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  men- 
tioned between  Gath-riramon  and  Rakkon  (Josh,  xix, 
46) ;  probably  so  called  from  a  spring  in  its  vicinity. 
Schwarz  (Palest?.  141)  regards  the  name  as  equivalent 
to  river  of  disease  (lit.  of  paleness),  and  states  that  there 
is  a  "Wady  Udshi  which  descends  from  the  mountains 
of  Lod"  (probably  referring  to  the  ravine  in  the  south 
rear  of  Ludd),  a  nearly  synonymous  epithet,  according 
to  him,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  is  disposed  to  iden- 
tify the  locality.  "  It  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  the 
name  following  that  of  Me-hajjarkon,  har-Rakon  (A.V. 
Rakkon),  is  a  mere  corrupt  repetition  thereof,  as  the 
two  bear  a  very  close  similarity  to  each  other,  and  oc- 
cur nowhere  else"  (Smith). 

Mekhitar  Kosh,  surnamed  the.  Beardless,  a  learned 
Armenian  ecclesiastic,  who  was  born  about  1140,  found- 
ed a  monastery  in  the  valley  of  Dandsoud,  in  Eastern 
Armenia,  in  1191,  and  became  its  first  abbot.  He  died 
in  1213.  Mekhitar  Kosh  left  several  works,  but  they 
still  continue  in  MS.  form,  and  are  of  minor  value.  See 
Hoefer,  tfour.  Biog.  Generale,  xxxiv,  786. 

Meko'nah  (Heb.  Afekonah',  FtJSB,  a  base,  as  in  1 
Kings  vii,27,  etc. ;  Sept  in  most  editions  omits,  but  v.  r. 
Magva  and  Mafivri,  Vulg.  Mochona),  a  town  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  inhabited  after 
the  exile  (Neh.  xi,  28).  From  its  being  coupled  (in  that 
passage)  with  Ziklag,  we  should  infer  that  it  was  situ- 
ated far  to  the  south,  while  the  mention  of  the  u  daugh- 
ter  towns"  (rH33,  A.  V. "  villages")  dependent  on  it,  seem 
to  show  that  it  was  a  place  of  some  magnitude.    Re- 


land  (Pakest.  p.  892)  thinks  it  may  be  identical  with 
Mechanum,  a  village  located  by  Jerome  between  Eleu- 
theropolis  and  Jerusalem,  eight  miles  from  the  former 
(Onomast.  s.  v.  Bethmacha).  It  seems  strange  that  Je- 
rome should  speak  of  a  village  south  of  Jerusalem  when 
describing  Beth-maachah,  which  lay  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Palestine  (2  Sam.  xx,  14).  The  only  un- 
appropriated site  at  about  the  required  distance  is  Je- 
rask,  not  far  north-east  of  Beit  Nettif  (Robinson,  Re- 
searches, ii,  342,  note). 

Mekshlrixn.    See  Talmud. 

Mel  (or  Mell),  Conrad,  a  German  theologian,  was 
born  Aug.  14, 1666,  at  Gudensberg  (Hesse).  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Protestant  minister,  studied  theology  at  the 
Dutch  University  of  Groningen,  then  returned  to  Ger- 
many, and  performed  pastoral  duties  at  Mittau,  Me- 
mel,  and  Konigsberg.  In  1705  he  was  called  to  take 
charge  of  the  Gymnasium  of  Hersfeld  as  director,  and 
later  received  due  recognition  for  his  services  from  his 
prince,  the  landgrave,  in  the  position  of  superintendent 
of  the  churches  of  Hesse.  He  died  at  Cassel,  May  3, 
1733.  Mel  had  made  sacred  antiquity  a  special  study, 
and,  if  his  works  were  written  too  hastily,  it  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  support  of 
a  large  family.  Mel  belonged  to  the  Royal  Societies  of 
London  and  Berlin.  Of  his  works  we  notice  Die  Posavne 
der  Ewigkeit — sermons  (Konigsb.  1697, 4to ;  7th  edit.  Cas- 
sel, 1755, 4to) ;  there  is  a  kind  of  sequel,  under  the  title 
Der  Herold  der  Eicigkeit  (Berlin,  1729, 4to): — Isgatio 
orientalis  Sinensium,  SamarifanorufnyChaldceorum,  et  He- 
braorum,  cum  interpretationibus  (Konigsberg,  1760,  fol) : 
— Omina  bruta  (1704,  8vo) ;  inserted  in  D'Haubert's 
Bibl,  magica : — Der  tciirdige  Gast  an  des  Herrn  Tafel — 
sermons  (Konigsberg,  1704,  4to,  eight  editions): — An- 
tiquarius  sacer,  seu  de  usu  antiqmtatvm  Judaicarum, 
Grcecarum,  et  Romanarum  in  explicandis  obscurioribus 
Scriptures  dictis  (Schleusingen,  1707,  8vo ;  the  edition 
of  Frankfort,  1719, 4to,  is  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
four  small  works): — Pantometrvm  nuuticum  (Hersfeld, 
1707,  fol.).  He  invented  a  machine  by  which  he  pre- 
tended to  measure  longitude  at  sea  with  great  exact- 
ness, and  offered  models  to  several  academies ;  those  of 
London  and  Berlin  presented  several  objections,  to  which 
he  replied  in  the  Pharus  illustrans  (ibid.  1709,  fol.) : — 
Der  Tabemackel  oder  griindiche  Besehreibung  der  Stiffs' 
htitte,  sammt  alien  ihren  Theilen  vnd  heiligen  Gerahten 
(Frankfort,  1709,  171 1, 4to ;  Cassel.  1720, 4to) :— Missio- 
narius  evangelicus  (Hersfeld,  1711,  8vo) : — Zioifs  fahre 
und  Wunder — sermons  (Frankfort,  1713,  4to,  eight  edi- 
tions) : — Das  Ijeben  der  Patriarchen  (Frankfort,  1715, 
1716, 2  vols.  4to)  -.—Die  Lust  der  Heiligen  (Cassel,  1715, 
8vo;  15th  edit,  ibid.  1779); — Salomon's  Tempel  (Frank- 
fort, 1724, 4to ;  Cassel,  1726, 4to).  The  manuscripts  of 
Mel  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  Cassel,  among  which 
is  a  I/isfoire  litieraire  de  la  Hesse.  See  Acta  Histor. 
Eccles.  i,  105;  J.  H.  Lederhosc,  Ehrengedachtniss  Conrad 
Mel  (Cassel,  1733, 4to) ;  Strcides,  Grundl.  zu  enter  Hess. 
Gelehrten  Geschichte,  viii,  891.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Melach.    See  Salt. 

Melah.    See  Tel-mklah. 

Melancholy,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  mental  disease, 
and  must  more  or  less  affect  the  religious  state  of  the 
believer,  demands  our  consideration.  It  is  generally 
held  that  melancholy  is  the  exaggeration  of  the  natural 
and  legitimate  feelings  of  grief,  despondency,  and  ap- 
prehension, which  become  morbid  where  the  emotion  is 
without  a  cause,  or  is  disproportioned  to  the  actual  cause, 
or  is  so  intense  as  to  disturb  and  destroy  the  exercise  of 
the  other  mental  powers.  This  dejection  and  suffering 
is  found  associated  with  exalted  sensations,  or  delusions 
as  to  the  personal  or  physical  condition  of  the  individ- 
ual, which  originate  in  habitually  cherishing  certain 
impressions,  in  fixing  the  attention  upon  certain  vital 
processes,  which  may  be  unhealthy,  or  become  so  by  the 
very  concentration  of  thought  bestowed  upon  them. 
The  patient  lives  in  fear  of  death,  in  the  conviction  that 
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he  is  differently  or  more  exquisitely  constructed  than 
those  around;  that  he  labors  under  some  foul  or  fatal 
disease;  that  he  is  destitute  of  strength  or  comeliness. 
This  has  been  regarded  as  hypochondriacal  melancholy 
—the  tnaladie  AngUtise,  and  affects  the  opening  of  life. 
Similar  feelings  are  called  forth  in  reference  to  the  social 
position.  There  arises  a  dread  of  poverty  and  want. 
The  victim  is  haunted  by  imaginary  debts,  obligations, 
peculations.  He  feels  incapable  of  extricating  himself. 
The  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  entertain  such  doubt  and 
dread.  They  starve  in  order  to  husband  their  resources. 
This  affection  prevails  at  maturity — at  the  period  of 
greatest  activity  and  usefulness.  Towards  the  decline 
of  life— although  encountered  at  every  age — morbid  de- 
pression assumes  the  form  of  religious  anxiety,  despair, 
remorse.  Moral  statistics  show  that  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  Northern  Europe  the  number  of  cases  of  mel- 
ancholy exceeds  those  of  mania;  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  rudiments  of  the  malady  may  be  detected 
in  the  original  character,  the  temperament  and  habits 
of  the  race,  as  well  as  in  the  climate,  domestic  condi- 
tion, and  diet,  by  which  these  are  modified.  Defective 
blood  nutrition,  or  aiuemia,  appears  to  be  the  physical 
state  with  which  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  melan- 
choly are  connected,  and  to  which  all  modes  of  treat- 
ment are  directed.  Powerful  and  permanent  and  de- 
pressing moral  emotions  act  as  effectively  in  arresting 
healthy  digestion  and  alimentation  as  the  use  of  inju- 
dicious food,  or  the  use  of  proper  nourishment  under 
circumstances  such  as  the  respiration  of  impure  air,  or 
indulgence  in  intemperate  or  degraded  tendencies,  which 
render  assimilation  impossible.  The  aspect  of  the  mel- 
ancholiac  corroborates  the  view  of  inanition  and  ex- 
haustion. The  surface  is  pale,  dry,  cold,  attenuated, 
even  insensible;  the  muscles  are  rigid;  the  frame  is 
bent;  the  eyes  sunk,  and  fixed  or  flickering;  the  lips 
parched  and  colorless.  There  is  a  sense  of  exhaustion 
or  pain,  or  impending  dissolution.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  internal  agony 
is  there  an  obtuseness  or  anaesthesia  to  wounds  or  ex- 
ternal injuries.  Such  an  immunity  causes  in  lunatics 
an  indifference  to  the  most  grievous  forms  of  suffering, 
and  has  given  rise  to  the  supposition,  on  the  part  of 
those  scientists  who  cannot  see  any  virtue  in  religion, 
that  Christian  martyrs  displayed  at  the  stake  a  fortitude 
inspired  rather  by  a  lunatic  condition  than  by  heroic 
faithfulness  to  their  convictions. — Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

To  remove  the  oppressiveness  of  melancholy  the  fol- 
lowing remedies  may  be  applied :  1,  early  rising ;  2, 
plain,  nourishing  food;  3,  strict  temperance;  4,  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air.  Or,  if  it  arises  particularly  from 
the  mind:  1,  associate  with  the  cheerful;  2,  study  the 
Scriptures;  3,  consider  the  amiable  character  of  God, 
and  the  all-sufficient  atonement  of  his  Sou;  4,  avoid  all 
sin;  5,  be  much  in  prayer,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  promised 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  infallible  Comforter ;  6, 
be  constantly  engaged  in  such  employments  as  combine 
the  sense  of  duty  and  the  feelings  of  benevolence.  See 
Burton,  Baxter,  and  Rogers,  On  Melancholy ;  Cecil,  Re- 
man* ;  Fuller,  Work*;  Haslam,  Observation*  on  Madness 
and  Melancholy;  Esquirol,  Maladies  Mental**,  i,  898; 
Crichton,  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Menial 
Derangement.    See  also  Mind;  Monomania. 

Melanothon,  Philip,  the  most  noted  associate  of 
Luther  in  the  German  Reformation. 

Life, — Philip  was  born  at  Bretten,  then  in  the  Lower 
Palatinate,  but  now  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  Feb. 
16, 1497.  His  father,  George  Schwartzetd,  was  a  skilful 
armorer,  and  an  earnest,  pious  man,  whose  personal 
worth  and  success  in  his  art  had  gained  for  him  the 
patronage  and  esteem  of  many  of  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many. His  mother,  Barbara  Reuter,  was  a  frugal,  in- 
dustrious, and  energetic  woman,  the  daughter  of  the 
burgomaster  of  the  village,  and  the  supposed  authoress 
of  several  household  rhymes  still  popular  in  Germany. 
Hi*  education  was  begun,  under  the  superintendence  of 
ms  grandfather  Renter,  at  his  native  place.    Among 


his  earliest  teachers  was  John  Unger,  to  whose  thor- 
oughness Melancthon,  in  later  years,  paid  the  tribute, 
"  He  made  me  a  grammarian."  Already,  under  Unger, 
his  quickness  of  comprehension,  the  facility  with  which 
he  memorized,  the  readiness  with  which  he  clearly  ex- 
plained what  he  knew,  his  deep  interest  in  his  studies, 
and  his  eagerness  to  converse  upon  them,  marked  the 
young  pupil  as  a  boy  of  rare  promise.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  grandfather,  he  was  removed  in  1508  to  Pforz- 
heim, in  Baden,  where  be  attended  a  Latin  school,  and 
made  his  home  with  a  female  relative  (according  to 
some  authorities,  his  grandmother),  who  was  a  sister  of 
the  renowned  Reuchlin.  Here  he  became  a  favorite  of 
this  great  classical  scholar,  who  presented  him  with 
books,  and  in  recognition  of  his  extraordinary  attain- 
ments, according  to  a  custom  of  the  times,  translated 
his  German  name  Schttartte rd  into  the  Greek  Melanch- 
thon  (jtikac,  black;  x^v*  earth) — a  name  retained 
■  throughout  his  life,  although  he  usually  spelled  it  Me- 
lanthon ;  at  present  many  writers  have  come  to  adopt 
the  spelling  Melancthon,  and,  as  this  is  the  orthogra- 
phy of  this  Cyclopaedia,  we  have  conformed  to  it.  In 
October,  1509,  he  entered  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, where,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  youth,  he 
soon  gained  great  distinction  as  a  linguist,  being  known 
among  his  fellow-students  as  "the  Grecian."  When 
only  a  few  months  over  fourteen  he  received  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  art*,  became  private  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
count  Lowenstein,  and  composed  the  Greek  Grammar 
which  was  published  several  years  afterwards.  The  se- 
verity of  the  climate  occasioning  repeated  attacks  of  fever, 
and  the  refusal  of  the  faculty,  on  account  of  his  youth, 
to  admit  him  to  the  master's  degree,  induced  him  in 
1512  to  remove  to  Tubingen.  Here  he  devoted  himself 
to  a  wide  range  of  study,  embracing  Greek  and  Latin 
literature,  philosophy,  history,  rhetoric,  logic,  mathe- 
matics, medicine,  jurisprudence,  and  theology.  In  the- 
ology he  attended  the  lectures  of  Lempan,  and  read 
William  Occam.  In  medicine,  he  studied  Galen  with 
such  diligence  that  he  could  repeat  the  most  of  that  au- 
thor from  memory.  In  1514  he  received  his  master's 
degree,  and  began  to  lecture  on  Virgil  and  Terence. 
The  next  year  found  him  aiding  Reuchlin  in  the  con- 
troversy with  the  monks.  About  the  same  time  (1515) 
Erasmus  expressed  his  unqualified  admiration  of  the 
young  master's  attainments.  "  What  promising  hopes 
does  Philip  Melancthon  give  us,  who,  yet  a  youth,  yes, 
almost  a  boy,  deserves  equal  esteem  for  his  knowledge 
of  both  languages.  What  sagacity  in  argument,  what 
purity  of  expression,  what  a  rare  and  comprehensive 
knowledge,  what  extensive  reading,  what  delicacy  and 
elegance  of  mind  does  he  not  display !"  Three  years 
later  he  wrote :  *'  Christ  designs  this  youth  to  excel  us 
all :  he  will  totally  eclipse  Erasmus."  In  15 16  he  lectured 
on  rhetoric,  and  expounded  Livy  and  Cicero;  and  before 
leaving  Tubingen  had  published  his  Greek  Grammar. 

Of  the  spiritual  struggles  of  Melancthon  during  this 
period  we  know  nothing.  His  great  modesty  prevented 
him  from  giving  publicity  to  the  details  of  his  inner 
history.  Whatever  was  the  mode  in  which  God  was 
preparing  this  chosen  vessel  for  his  service  we  cannot 
discern,  as  in  the  case  of  Luther,  any  crisis,  marked  on 
the  one  side  by  the  anguish  of  felt  guilt  and  agonizing 
efforts  to  satisfy  God's  law,  and  on  the  other  by  rest  in 
the  merits  of  Christ  and  joy  in  the  assurance  of  personal 
salvation.  From  his  earliest  youth  God's  Spirit  seems 
to  have  sanctified  his  mind  through  the  principles  of  the 
divine  Word,  which  he  had  made  the  object  of  the 
most  conscientious  study ;  so  that  when  he  was  called 
to  the  assistance  of  Luther,  by  his  personal  experience 
of  the  grace  of  God,  he  had  already  apprehended  the 
great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  which  he  was 
summoned  to  expound  and  defend.  Called  in  1518, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Reuchlin,  to  the  Greek 
professorship  at  Wittenberg,  he  declined,  on  his  way 
thither,  invitations  from  both  Ingolstadt  and  Leipsic 
At  his  arrival,  his  boyish  appearance,  and  his  timid  and 
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retiring  manners,  caused  a  feeling  of  disappointment; 
but  when,  four  dayB  later  (Aug.  29),  be  delivered  his 
inaugural  lecture, "  On  reforming  the  Studies  of  Youth" 
he  won  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  all  his  hearers.  Lu- 
ther, especially,  was  delighted.  Two  days  afterwards 
be  wrote :  ''  We  quickly  forgot  all  our  thoughts  about 
his  person  and  stature,  and  rejoiced  and  wondered  at  his 
treatment  of  his  theme.  ...  I  really  desire  no  other 
teacher  of  Greek  so  long  as  he  lives,"  And  again,  Sept. 
2, "  Philip  has  his  lecture-room  crowded  with  students. 
He  has  especially  infused  an  enthusiasm  for  the  study 
of  Greek  into  the  students  of  theology  of  all  classes." 
This  favorable  opinion  was  only  strengthened  by  fur- 
ther intimacy,  which  revealed  the  extensive  erudition 
of  Melancthon,  and  called  forth  eulogiums  still  more  ar- 
dent. "A  wonderful  man,  in  whom  everything  is  al- 
most supernatural,  yet  my  most  cherished  and  intimate 
friend"  (Luther  to  Reuchlin,  Dec  14, 1618).  Although 
repeatedly  called  elsewhere,  even  to  France  and  Eng- 
land, he  remained  at  Wittenberg  until  the  close  of  his 
life,  exerting,  by  his  varied  attainments,  marvellous  in- 
dustry, and  simple  piety,  an  influence  second  only  to  that 
of  the  great  Reformer.  Married  in  1520  to  Catharine 
Krapp,  daughter  of  the  burgomaster  of  Wittenberg, 
whom  his  friend  Camerarius  describes  as  a  pious  and 
devoted  wife  and  mother,  Melancthon  enjoyed  in  his 
domestic  life  much  happiness,  but  during  his  later  years 
suffered  great  trouble  and  anxiety.  Of  his  two  sons, 
one  died  in  infancy;  Philip  died  in  1G03,  a  pious  but 
*  not  a  gifted  man,  at  one  time  secretary  of  the  Consistory. 
Of  his  two  daughters,  Anna  married  the  learned  but  er- 
ratic and  unprincipled  George  Sabinus,  provost  of  the 
University  of  Konigsberg,  and  died  in  1547 ;  while 
Magdalena  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Caspar  Reucer,  after- 
wards professor  at  Wittenberg,  and  survived  her  father. 

Melancthon's  last  years  were  embittered  not  only  by 
domestic  griefs,  but  also  by  the  distracted  condition  of 
the  Church.  He  longed  to  be  delivered,  as  he  said,  from 
the  "  rabies  theological  A  violent  cold,  contracted  in 
travelling,  April,  1560,  terminated  in  a  fever,  which 
eventually  proved  fatal.  Although  in  much  feebleness, 
he  continued  to  lecture  until  a  week  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  April  19.  Almost  his  last  words  were, 
"  Nothing  but  heaven."  Two  days  afterwards  his  body 
was  laid  by  the  side  of  that  of  Luther,  where,  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  death,  in  1860,  the  corner-stone  of  a 
•monument  to  his  memory  was  laid  with  appropriate 
ceremonies.    It  has  since  been  reared,  in  1869. 

Melancthon  as  a  Teacher,  —  His  reputation  as  a 
teacher  gave  him  the  title  of  Prmceptor  Germanics,  and 
attracted  to  Wittenberg  crowds  of  students  not  only 
from  all  parts  of  Germany,  but  also  from  England, 
France,  Poland,  Hungary,  Denmark,  and  even  Italy 
and  Greece.  He  frequently  lectured  to  an  audience  of 
2000.  His  lectures  covered  JOld  and  New  Testament 
exegesis,  dogmatic  theology,  the  explanation  of  the 
principal  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  ethics,  logic,  physics, 
and  occasionally  metaphysics.  In  addition,  he  received 
private  pupils  at  his  house,  and  exercised  over  them  a 
truly  paternal  oversight.  By  his  work  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  many  of  the  schools  of  Germany,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  his  valuable  text-books,  he  continued  for  many 
years  after  his  death  to  exert  a  more  powerful  influence 
than  any  living  teacher,  and  became,  as  Hallam  {Hist, 
of  Lit,  i,  145)  remarks, "  far  above  all  others,  the  founder 
of  general  learning  throughout  Europe."  His  Latin 
Grammar,  prepared  originally  for  his  private  pupils, 
was  almost  universally  adopted  in  Europe,  running 
through  fifty-one  editions,  and  continuing  until  1734  to 
be  the  text-book  even  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools 
of  Saxony.  His  Greek  Grammar  also  enjoyed  great 
popularity.  Of  his  Terence,  73  editions  had  been  pub- 
lished within  106  years  of  its  first  publication.  He 
also  published  either  scholia  upon  or  expositions  or  par- 
aphrases of  the  De  Officiis,  LaUus,  De  Oratore,  Orator, 
Topic*,  Epistles,  and  19  Orations  of  Cicero,  Porcius  La- 
tro,  Sallust,  the  Gtrmania  of  Tacitus,  Pliny,  Quintilian, 


L  xii,  six  orations  of  Demosthenes,  one  of  Machine*, 
Lycurgus,  Stobsus,  JElian,  Lucian,  Thucydides,  Xeno- 
phon,  Plutarch,  Lysis,  Ptolemaws,  selections  from  Ho- 
mer and  Sophocles,  18  tragedies  of  Euripides,  Aristoph- 
anes, Menander,  19th  Idyl  of  Theocritus,  Tyrtssus,  So- 
lon, Theognis,  Calimachus,  Pindar,  Empedocles,  Virgil, 
Ovid,  the  Miles  of  Plautus,  and  the  Theognis  of  Seneca, 
in  addition  to  composing  891  Latin  and  Greek  odes. 
His  style  (genus  dicendi  Philippicum),  which  is  said,  is 
purity  of  diction  and  correctness  of  classical  taste,  to 
excel  even  that  of  Erasmus,  for  a  time  was  regarded  in 
the  schools  as  a  model,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  Cicero 
and  Quintilian. 

In  philosophy,  although,  in  his  first  edition  of  his  Loci 
Communes,  he  sympathizes  with  Luther's  antagonism  to 
Aristotle,  yet  he  soon  learned  to  distinguish  between 
the  use  and  the  abuse  of  that  author,  and,  while  con- 
demning Aristotle  as  perverted  by  Romish  scholasticism, 
he  effectually  employed  him  in  his  true  meaning  as  an 
important  aid  to  the  student  of  theology  for  the  detec- 
tion of  sophistry  and  the  attainment  of  a  clear  method 
of  thought  He  declared  that  he  had  never  understood 
the  use  of  philosophy  until  he  had  apprehended  the 
pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  Among  his  philosophical 
works  were  an  Epitome  of  Moral  Philosophy;  Elements 
of  Ethics;  Explanation  of  Aristotle's  Ethics;  Commen- 
tary on  Aristotle's  Politics;  Elements  of  Rhetoric;  Log- 
ical Questions ;  and  dissertations  on  various  ethical  sub- 
jects, such  as  oaths,  contracts,  etc.  For  many  years  in- 
struction in  these  works  was  the  regular  course  in  ethics 
in  moat  of  the  schools  of  Protestant  Germany.  A  writer 
before  quoted  pronounces  them  "more  clear,  elegant, 
and  better  arranged  than  those  of  Aristotle  himself  or 
his  commentators'*  (Hallam's  Literature,  ii,  50).  He  was 
the  author,  also,  of  an  elementary  text-book  of  physics, 
and  a  sketch  of  universal  history,  from  the  creation  to 
the  Reformation  (Chronicon  Cartons').  His  miscella- 
neous orations,  lectures,  and  essays  fill  over  two  volumes 
of  the  Corpus  Rtformatorum, 

Melancthon  as  a  Theologian  and  Reformer, — But  it  is 
with  Melancthon  as  a  theologian  that  we  have  chiefly 
to  do.  He  never  entered  the  ministry,  and  therefore 
performed  his  work  in  the  Church  entirely  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  layman.  Immediately  upon  going  to  Wit- 
tenberg he  identified  himself  with  the  Reformation, 
which  had  begun  the  preceding  year.  During  his  first 
fall  and  winter  there  he  delivered  lectures  on  Titos,  fol- 
lowing them  by  a  course  on  the  Psalms,  Matthew,  and 
Romans.  His  published  exegetical  lectures  embrace,  in 
addition,  Genesis,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Lamentations,  Daniel,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Mala- 
chi,  John,  Corinthians,  Colossians,  and  Timothy.  His 
lectures  on  Romans  and  Corinthians  were  published  by 
Luther  without  the  author's  knowledge.  Extempora- 
neous explanations  of  the  Gospels,  during  a  later  period 
of  his  life,  delivered  on  Sundays  at  his  residence,  were 
committed  to  writing  by  some  of  his  hearers,  and,  after 
revision  by  Pezel,  were  published  under  the  title  of 
Postils, 

He  accompanied  Luther  to  the  Leipsic  Disputation 
(1519),  at  which  he  remained  a  mere  spectator,  but  af- 
terwards published  a  letter  to  (Ecolampadius,  in  which 
he  gave  a  succinct  account  of  the  discussion.  Though 
written  in  the  best  spirit,  it  provoked  a  very  bitter  re- 
ply from  Dr.  Eck,  in  which,  while  acknowledging  Me* 
lancthon's  pre-eminence  ub  a  grammarian,  he  expressed 
the  utmost  contempt  for  his  theological  attainments, 
and  advised  him  thereafter  to  confine  his  attention  to 
classical  pursuits,  and  not  to  attempt  to  enter  a  higher 
sphere.  The  reply  of  Melancthon  is  brief  and  modest, 
but  the  indignation  of  Luther  manifested  itself  in  a  se- 
verer answer,  in  which  he  pronounced  Melancthon  bet- 
ter versed  in  Scripture  than  all  the  Ecks  together. 
During  the  same  year  Melancthon  received  the  degree 
ofRD. 

Early  in  1521,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Didymus 
Faventinus,  he  published  an  apology  for  the  Reformat 
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tim,  in  reply  to  Emser  (Rhadinus).  About  Easier  of 
the  same  year  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Protestant  sys- 
tematic theology  by  the  publication  of  his  Loci  Com- 
munes am  Bypotyposes  Theoiogica.  It  originated  from 
a  very  brief  summary  of  doctrine,  prepared  for  his  pri- 
vate use,  which  was  afterwards  delivered  to  his  pupils, 
as  an  introduction  to  his  lectures  on  Romans,  and  pub- 
lished by  them  without  his  consent  or  revision.  The 
Jjoci  Communes  were  intended  to  take  the  place  of  this 
meagre,  and,  to  its  author,  very  unsatisfactory  sketch. 
They  are  marked  by  the  clearness  of  method  and  purity 
of  style  for  which  Melancthon  was  distinguished.  Lu- 
ther declared  that  the  little  book  could  not  be  refuted, 
and  that  it  was  worthy  not  only  of  immortality,  but 
even  of  canonical  authority.  Chemnitz  affirms  that 
Luther  often  remarked  in  private  conversation  that 
there  was  more  solid  doctrine  contained  in  it  than  in 
any  other  volume  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The 
same  author  quotes  the  Romish  theologian,  Alphonso 
de  Zamara,  as  declaring:  "It  explains  its  doctrinal  state- 
ments in  such  appropriate  and  accurate  terms,  and,  by  a 
methodical  treatment,  renders  them  so  clear  and  strong, 
that  it  is  injuring  the  papal  power  more  than  all  other 
writings  of  the  Lutherans."  Erasmus  termed  it  "a 
wondrous  army,  ranged  in  order  of  battle  against  the 
Pharisaic  tyranny  of  false  teachers;"  and  Calvin, "So 
beautiful  is  the  proof  that  it  affords,  that  the  most  per- 
fect simplicity  is  the  noblest  method  of  handling  the 
Christian  doctrine."  The  couplet  of  Selnecker  was  of- 
ten repeated: 

"Non  raelior  liber  est  alius  post  bihlla  Christ!, 
Qnam  qnl  doctrine,  corpnsque,  locique  v  oca  tor." 

During  the  author's  life  it  passed  through  over  sixty 
editions,  but  was  subjected  to  constant  changes.  The 
only  exception  of  any  moment  taken  within  the  Lu- 
theran Church  to  the  first  edition  is  against  its  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  to  which 
H utter  and  others  have  objected  that  it  inclines  towards 
fatalism.  Seckendorf,  on  the  contrary,  claims  that  on 
this  point  it  was  misunderstood.  In  1536  the  objection- 
able sentence,  "All  things  happen  necessarily,"  was  omit- 
ted. After  1543  the  work  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  so 
far  changed  on  that  subject  as  to  seem  far  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  teaching  of  Erasmus  than  that  of  Lu- 
ther. It  was  repeatedly  translated  into  the  German. 
The  translation  of  Justus  Jonas  was  revised  by  Luther, 
who  suggested  that,  while  the  articles  on  justification 
and  the  holy  supper  were  well  treated,  they  were  not 
sufficiently  fulL  A  French  translation  appeared,  with 
the  commendation  of  Calvin,  in  1546,  and  one  into  Ital- 
ian (1534  or  1535)  found  eager  readers  even  at  Rome. 
There  were  also  Dutch  and  Wendic  versions.  Portions 
of  it  have  been  translated  into  English — "  On  the  Divine 
Essence,"  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Seiss,  in  the  Evangelical  Review, 
xii,  1-46;  "On  the  Nature  of  Sin,"  Theological  Essays 
from  the  Princeton  Review,  p.  218-228.  It  was  attacked 
by  the  papist,  Richard  Smyth,  of  England,  and  defended 
by  Paolus  ab  Eitren,  a  Hamburg  theologian,  who  pre- 
pared an  edition  with  additional  notes,  and  citations 
from  the  fathers.  The  renowned  Loci  theologici  of 
Chemnitz  Is  a  commentary  upon  it.  Similar  commen- 
taries were  written  by  Pnstorius,  Pezel,  Strigel,  and  Fa- 
bricius,  while  Spangenberg,  Sohn,  Mayer,  and  Hemmin- 
gios  have  prepared  abridgments.  For  many  years  it 
continued  to  be  a  text-book  in  the  Lutheran  schools, 
until  supplanted  by  Hu tier's  Compend. 

During  Luther's  absence  at  the  Wartburg,  the  care 
of  the  Reformation  rested  mainly  upon  Melancthon. 
With  great  ability  he  defended  Luther  against  the  the- 
ologians of  Paris,  but  found  himself  unable  to  withstand 
the  storm  of  fanaticism  which  arose  among  some  of  his 
former  friends.  He  was  even  for  a  rime  greatly  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  pretensions  of  Carlstadt  and 
the  Zwickau  prophets  might  not  be  true,  and  received 
from  Luther  a  reproof  because  he  dealt  with  them  with 
so  much  mildness.    Without  any  reserve,  he  insisted  on 


his  own  inability  to  meet  the  crisis,  and  urged  the  re- 
turn of  Luther  as  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

After  Luther's  return,  he  was  diligently  occupied  in 
revising  the  translation  of  the  Bible — a  work  in  which 
his  philological  attainments  were  at  several  periods  of 
invaluable  service  to  the  Church.  In  1522  Luther  wrote 
to  Spalatine,  asking  that  Melancthon  might  be  relieved 
of  teaching  the  classics,  in  order  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  theology,  but  the  latter  objected,  and  preferred 
even  to  cease  his  theological  instructions.  In  1526, 
however,  he  was  formally  appointed  professor  of  theol- 
ogy. During  the  two  succeeding  years  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal member  of  the  commission  to  visit  the  churches 
and  church-schools  of  Thuringia.  The  A  rticles  of  Vis- 
itation, prepared  in  connection  with  this  commission, 
to  give  the  ministers  some  directions  concerning  their 
preaching  and  teaching,  are  sometimes  regarded  as  the 
earliest  confession  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  im- 
portance which  the}'  attach  to  the  preaching  of  the  law, 
in  order  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  excited  the  opposition  of  Agribola 
and  others,  and  led  to  a  conference  at  Torgau  (q.  v.), 
November,  1527,  in  which  the  position  of  Melancthon 
was  approved.  In  February,  1529,  he  accompanied  his 
prince  to  the  Diet  of  Spires,  and  assisted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Protest,  presented  April  19th,  from  which  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation  obtained  the  name  Protes- 
tants. A  few  months  later,  October  1-3,  be  participated, 
together  with  Luther,  Brentius,  and  others,  in  the  Collo- 
quy at  Marburg  (q.  v.)  with  Zwingle  and  his  adherents. 
In  1530  he  accompanied  the  evangelical  princes  to  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  and  there,  on  the  basis  of  the  seven- 
teen articles  prepared  by  Luther  at  Schwabach,  elabo- 
rated the  A  ugsburg  Confession,  which  was  presented  to 
the  emperor  June  25.  During  its  preparation  the  work 
was  repeatedly  revised  by  Luther,  then  at  Coburg,  in  al- 
most daily  correspondence  with  Melancthon.  "  Melanc- 
thon, then,  was  by  pre-eminence  the  composer  of  the 
Confession,  not  as  a  private  individual,  but  as  chief  of  a 
body  of  advisers,  without  whose  concurrence  nothing 
was  fixed;  Luther,  by  pre-eminence,  as  the  divinely- 
called  representative  of  the  Church,  its  author."  For  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  relation"  which  Melancthon 
sustained  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  reader  i»  re- 
ferred to  Krauth's  Conservative  Reformation,  p.  201-267. 
The  hypothesis  of  the  rationalist  Ruckert,  that  Me- 
lancthon intended  by  it  to  effect  a  compromise  with 
Rome,  and  'that,  for  this  purpose,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  to  keep  Luther  in  ignorance  of  the  plan,  is  there 
completely  overthrown.  Melancthon's  excessive  love 
of  peace,  and  his  desire  to  bring  together  into  an  or- 
ganic union  all  the  Protestant  churches,  caused  him  in 
after  years  to  forget  that  the  Augsburg  Confession  was 
the  work  of  the  Church,  and  not  his  own ;  for  he  felt 
himself  at  liberty  to  publish  numerous  revised  editions, 
in  which  he  made  frequent  changes.  These  changes, 
originating  the  distinction  between  the  Variata  and  In- 
variata,  almost  caused  a  rupture  with  Luther,  and  ulti- 
mately resulted  in  controversies  which  imperilled  the 
life  of  the  Lutheran  churches.  Notwithstanding  these 
changes,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  his  personal  convic- 
tions were  at  any  succeeding  period  actually  different 
from  the  teaching  of  the  unaltered  Confession.  He  re- 
peatedly declared,  until  the  close  of  his  life,  that  his  faith 
was  unchanged.  His  object  in  the  alterations  was  sim- 
ply to  generalize  those  statements  which  were  so  spe- 
cific in  their  declaration  of  the  Lutheran  faith  as  to  pre- 
vent the  endorsement  of  the  adherents  of  Calvin  and 
others.  He  was  constantly  seeking  for  a  generic  form 
of  agreement  in  which  the  specific  differences  might  be 
lost  sight  of.  He  remained  at  Augsburg  until  late  in 
September,  employed  in  fruitless  negotiations  with  the 
Romish  theologians.  The  confutation  of  the  AugBburg 
Confession,  presented  August  3,  led  him  in  reply  to  pre- 
pare the  Apology — a  masterpiece  which  the  Lutheran 
Church  has  prized  so  highly  as  to  number  it  among  her 
symbols. 
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His  Catechism  {Catechesis  Puerilis)  appeared  in  1582. 
In  1535  and  1536  he  was  actively  engaged  in  negotia- 
tions with  Bucer  to  secure  a  union  of  the  Protestant 
churches  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  As  the 
result  of  these  efforts,  the  Wittenberg  Concord  was 
signed  May  28, 1536.  In  February,  1537,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  at  Smalcald,  and  signed  the  Ar- 
ticles, with  the  proviso  that  he  would  acknowledge  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  pope,  jure  humano,  if  the  lat- 
ter would  permit  the  preaching  of  the  pure  Gospel.  In 
the  negotiations  with  the  papists  at  Worms  (1540),  and 
at  Ratisbon  (1541),  he  was  the  principal  theologian  of 
the  Protestants.  At  the  latter  conference  his  compro- 
mising spirit  acceded  to  articles  clothed  in  such  ambig- 
uous language  as  to  admit  the  interpretation  either  of 
an  affirmation  or  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith;  but  the  object  of  the  conference  failed,  because 
of  an  irreconcilable  difference  concerning  the  externals 
of  religion,  in  which  Melancthon  displayed  more  than 
his  ordinary  firmness.  In  1542  and  1543  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  archbishop  and  elector  of  Cologne  to  su- 
perintend the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  into  his 
territories.  The  book  of  instruction  prepared  in  con- 
nection with  this  work  excited  the  indignation  of  Lu- 
ther against  Melancthon,  until  the  latter  assured  him 
that  Bucer  was  alone  responsible  for  the  article  on  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Early  in  1545,  at  the  request  of  the 
elector,  he  prepared  a  pamphlet  on  The  Reformation  of 
Wittenberg,  which  was  sent  to  the  Council  of  Trent  aa  a 
summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Reformers. 
After  the  death  of  Luther,  in  1546,  he  was  the  acknowl- 
edged head  of  the  Reformation,  but  unfortunately  be- 
came again  involved  in  negotiations  with  the  papists, 
to  whom  he  made  the  most  remarkable  concessions. 
His  connection  with  the  Leipsic  Interim  (1548)  was  the 
most  unfortunate  act  of  his  life.  Under  the  form  of  an 
apparent  compromise,  he  yielded  to  the  papists  many 
of  the  most  essential  points  of  difference  between  them 
and  the  Protestants.  "  He  was  willing  to  tolerate  both 
a  popedom  and  a  hierarchy,  stripped,  however,  of  divine 
rights,  and  deprived  of  all  power  in  matters  of  faith. 
The  relation  of  faith  to  works,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments,  might,  in  his  estimation,  be  veiled  in  a  judi- 
cious obscurity  of  phrase."  In  every  part  of  the  evan- 
gelical Church  the  Interim  was  most  violently  resisted, 
and  his  connection  with  it  strongly  condemned.  In 
addition  to  private  rebukes  from  Calvin  and  Brentius, 
Agricola,  Flacius,  and  others  publicly  attacked  him.  In 
1550  be  published  his  Explanation  of  the  Nioene  Creed, 
and  in  the  succeeding  year  the  Confessio  Saxonica,  in 
which  he  had  gained  courage  to  entirely  repudiate  the 
concessions  of  the  Interim.  In  1552  he  was  engaged  in 
a  controversy  with  Osiander,  who  had  confounded  justi- 
fication with  aanctification;  in  J  553  he  published  brief 
treatises  against  Schwenckfeldt  and  Stancar,  and  in  1554 
his  Kxamen  Ordinandorum,  a  brief  outline  of  doctrinal, 
ethical,  and  polemical  theology,  for  the  use  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry.  His  efforts  during  his  last  years 
to  unite  the  followers  of  Calvin  with  those  of  Luther, 
and  his  attendance  at  another  religious  conference  at 
Worms  (1557)  with  the  papists,  were  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Melancthon  was  undoubtedly  the  great  theologian  of 
the  Lutheran  Reformation.  Yet  the  very  gifts  which 
were  of  such  great  service  in  reducing  the  purified  doc- 
trine to  a  connected  system,  and  organizing  the  outward 
form  of  the  Church,  constantly  tempted  him  to  seek  for 
external  union,  even  at  the  expense  of  principles  es- 
sential to  all  true  inner  harmony.  This  tendency,  fos- 
tered by  his  classical  tastes  and  natural  amiability  and 
timidity,  rendered  him  very  unsafe  as  a  leader,  although 
so  strong  when  under  the  guidance  of  a  firmer  will,  as 
that  of  Luther.  It  is  to  this  that  Calvin  referred  when 
he  heard  of  Melancthon's  death:  "O,  Philip  Melanc- 
thon !  for  it  is  upon  thee  whom  I  call,  upon  thee,  who 
now  livest  with  Christ  in  God,  and  art  waiting  for  us, 
until  we  shall  attain  that  blessed  rest.    A  hundred 


times,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  overwhelmed  with 
care,  thou  hast  laid  thy  head  upon  my  breast  and  said, 
Would  God  I  might  die  here.  And  a  thousand  times 
since  then  I  have  earnestly  desired  that  it  had  been 
granted  us  to  be  together.  Certainly  thou  wouldst 
have  been  more  valiant  to  face  danger,  and  stronger  to 
despise  hatred,  and  bolder  to  disregard  false  accusa- 
tions," 

Literature. — The  first  edition  of  his  collected  works 
was  published  at  Basle,  1641 ;  the  second,  edited  by  his 
son-in-law,  Peucer,  Wittenberg,  1562-64  (4  vols.  foL). 
The  most  valuable  is  that  of  the  Corpui  Reformatorvm, 
edited  by  Bretschneider  and  Bindseil  (1834-60,  28  vols. 
foL).  A  complete  catalogue  of  Melancthon's  writing*, 
and  of  their  different  editions,  etc.,  was  published  by  H. 
£.  Bindseil,  entitled  Bibliotheca  Melancthoniana  (Halle, 
1868,  8vo,  28  pp.).  The  tercentenary  of  Melancthon's 
decease  has  called  forth  a  large  number  of  addresses  and 
essays  to  celebrate  his  memory.  Besides  the  admirable 
orations  of  Domer,  Kahnis,-  and  Rothe,  are  W.  Thilo, 
Melancthon  in  the  Service  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  F.  A. 
Nitzelnadel,  Philip  Melancthon,  the  Teacher  of  Germa- 
ny; W.  Beyschlag,  Phil.  MeL,  a  Sketch  in  Church  His- 
tory; F.  W.  Genthe,  Oration  at  Eiskben;  H.  Keil,  Lau- 
datio  PhiL  Melancthonis ;  II.  K.  Sack,  a  Sermon  at 
Magdeburg;  C.  Schlottmann,  Be  PhiL  MeL  reipubticcs 
Uterariat  Reformator  ;  J.  Classen,  Melancthon's  Relations 
to  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Other  works  have  been 
published  upon  some  of  the  pupils  and  friends  of  Me- 
lancthon; e.  g.  J.  Classen,  on  Jacob  Micyllus,  rector  at 
Frankfort,  and  professor  in  Heidelberg,  1526  to  1558; 
£.  W.  Lohn,  on  Dr.  Caspar  Creutziger  (Cruciger),  a  pu- 
pil of  both  Melancthon  and  Luther,  Reb.  Tagmann,  on 
Petrus  Vincentius  of  Breslau.  The  earliest  life  of  Me- 
lancthon was  written  bv  his  friend  Camerarius.  The 
Annates  Vita,  in  voL  xxviii,  Corp.  Ref.,  afford  the  rich- 
est biographical  material.  Biographies  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Camerarius  (1566),  Strobel  (1777),  Niemever 
(1817),  Kdthe  (1829),  Facius  (1832),  Ulenberg  (1886), 
Heyd  (1839),  Galle  (1840),  Matthes  (1841),  Ledderhose 
(1847),Wohlfahrt  (1860),  C.  Schmidt  (1861),  Meurer, 
Plank  (1866),  and  others.  Those  accessible  to  English 
readers  are  the  valuable  but  brief  sketch  by  Dr.  F.  A. 
Cox,  and  an  excellent  translation  of  Ledderhose  by  Dr. 
G.  F.  Krotel  (Phils,  1855).  See  also  Krauth's  Conserva- 
tive Reformation,  p.  220  sq.;  Seckendorfs  Bistoria  Lu- 
ther anismi;  Ranke,  Hist.  Ref.  p.  132;  Cunningham,  Re- 
formers; D'Aubigne,  Hist,  to/ i,  97, 825;  Ni6ard,£tafef 
sur  la  Renaissance ;  Hardwick,  Hist.  Ref.  p.  80  sq. ;  Bur- 
net, Hist.  Ref. ;  Gieseler,  Church  HisL  voL  iv,  ch.  i ;  Mos- 
heim,  Eccles.  Hist.  voL  iii;  Hagenbach,  Kirchengesch.  voL 
iii ;  Fisher,  Hist.  Ref.  p.  97  sq. ;  Domer,  Gesch.  der  pro- 
testant.  Theologie,  p.  108,  820,  329;  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
1846,  p.  301;  1864,  p.  448;  JahrbuchdeutscherTheoLvoh 
x,  pt  i,  p.  185 ;  1870,  iii,  503 ;  iv,  615 ;  Mercersburg  Rev. 
1850,  p.  325;  Kitto,  Journ.  Sac.  Lit.  1854,  p.  185;  Meth. 
Qu.  Rev.  1855,  p.  163;  1860,  p.  676;  Studien  u.  KritUtn, 
1859,  vol  ii;  Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Rev.  1861,  Jan.;  1868, 
Oct.;  Am.  Theol.  Rev.  1861,  April;  1860,  p.  529;  Amer. 
PresbyL  Rev.  1861,  p.  261 ;  Zeitschr.f.  wissensch.  TheoL 
1871,  vol  ii,  art.  viiu     (H.  E.  J.) 

Melangista  (or  Convulsionists)  is  the  name 
of  a  degenerate  sect  of  Jansenists  (q.  v.).  It  originated 
in  1727,  upon  the  decease  of  Francois  de  Paris.  He  had 
been  noted  for  his  piety  and  asceticism,  and,  now  that 
he  had  left  his  earthly  abode,  multitudes  flocked  to  his 
grave,  and  there,  in  various  ways,  testified  their  super- 
stitious regard  and  veneration.  Marvellous  cures  were 
claimed  to  be  wrought  there,  and  miracles  were  said  to 
be  performed.  Strong  religious  emotions  were  mani- 
fested, and  some  were  seized  with  convulsions.  Some 
were  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  predicted 
the  overthrow  of  Church  and  State.  Many  of  the  fa- 
natics themselves  claimed  that  their  miraculous  doings 
were  divinely  inspired,  while  others  ascribed  them  to 
evil  influences.  Those  who  considered  these  curious 
works  inspired  by  evil  influences  were  called  "  Discern- 
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ents,"  while  the  believers  received  the  name  of  Melon- 
gist*,  because  they  supposed  themselves  partly  actively, 
partly  passively  inspired.  The  superstition  and  fanati- 
cism which  prevailed  at  Francois's  grave  soon  after  his 
death  were  not  wholly  confined  to  the  common  people, 
bat  were  shared  by  a  considerable  number  of  men  of 
rank  and  learning.  These  religious  excesses,  however, 
tended  to  create  a  general  prejudice  against  Jansenism, 
and  really  ruined  the  cause — at  least  in  France;  or,  as 
Voltaire  aptly  remarks,  *'  The  grave  of  St.  Francois  of 
Paris  became  the  grave  of  Jansenism.*' 

Melania,  St.,  called  thk  Younger,  a  Roman  lady 
of  a  noble  family,  who  was  born  about  A.D.  888,  became 
a  convert  to  Christianity  and  founded  a  convent  in 
Palestine,  and  subsequently  a  monastery  near  Mount 
Calvary.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Koman  consul, 
and  one  of  the  many  noble  ladies  of  the  Eternal  City 
who  joined  the  cause  of  the  Christians.  She  died  in 
439,  and  her  death  is  commemorated  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  Dec  31.  See  Mace*,  Hist,  deSainte-Melame  (Paris, 
1729, 12mo> 

Melati'ah  (Heb.  Melatyah',  Hjab^,  deliverance  of 
Jehovah;  Sept.  MaXrmi,  but  most  copies  omit),  a  Gib- 
eonite  who  repaired  part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on 
the  northern  side,  after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh. 
iii,7).     RC.446. 

Mel'chi  (M*Ax«\  for  Heb.  ^ip,  my  king),  the  name 
of  two  of  Christ's  maternal  ancestors.  See  Genealogy 
op  Jesus  Christ. 

1.  The  son  of  Addi  and  father  (maternal  grandfather) 
of  Neri  or  Neriah  (Luke  iii,  28);  probably  identical  with 
the  M  aaseiah  of  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  8). 

2.  The  son  of  J  anna  and  father  of  Levi,  fourth  in  as- 
cent from  the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  iii,  24).  B.C.  much 
ante  22. 

Melchi'ah(Heb.  Malliyah,  T\*&*,JehovaV*kmg; 

Sept.  M Axtoy),  a  priest,  the  father  of  Pashur  (Jer.  xxi, 
1) ;  elsewhere  called  Malchiah  (Jer.  xxxviii,  1 ;  Neh. 
xi,  12)  and  Malchijah  (1  Chron.  ix,  12). 

Melchl'aa  (MAy ctj;),  the  Greek  form  (in  the  Apoc- 
rypha) of  the  Heb.  Malchiah;  namelv,  (a)  1  Esdr.  ix, 
26-,  (6)  1  Esdr.  ix,  32;  (c)  1  Esdr.  ix,  44. 

Mel'chiel  (MtAgtiJiA)),  a  person  whose  son  Char- 
mis  was  one  of  the  three  governors  of  Bethulia  (Judith 
vi.  15).  The  Vulgate  has  a  different  reading,  making 
Channis  the  same  as  Gothoniel;  and  the  Peshito  gives 
the  name  Manshajel. 

Melohior,  the  name  attributed  in  Romish  legends 
to  one  of  the  wise  men  who  visited  the  infant  Saviour. 
See  Magi. 

Melohior,  Albrkcht  Wilhelm,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Herborn  March  12, 1685.  His  fa- 
ther, who  died  in  1690,  was  superintendent  and  professor 
of  theology.  Albrecht  commenced  his  academic  coune 
at  Duisburg,  but  continued  his  studies  at  the  university 
at  Franecker.  He  paid  special  attention  to  Oriental 
languages  and  literature.  He  finished  his  studies  at 
Utrecht,  and  returned  to  Duisburg.  He  was  in  1709 
installed  as  minister  at  MUhlheim,  and  made  professor  of 
theology  at  Hanau  in  1718.  Upon  taking  this  position 
he  delivered  an  essay,  Dt  religione  et  tera  religionis  cri- 
tertis.  In  1728  he  was  called  to  a  professorship  of  the- 
ology and  Church  history  at  Franecker,  where  he  died. 
Aog.  11, 1738.  Melchior  made  quite  a  name  for  himself 
in  theological  literature.  He  published  several  dog- 
matic and  exegetical  dissertations  to  prove  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  A  list  of  all  his  pro- 
ductions, of  minor  value  at  present,  is  given  by  Dbring, 
Gekhrte  TkeoL  DetUschL  s.  v. 

Melchia'edec  (Heb.  v-vii).    See  Melchizedek. 

Meldhi-shu'a  (1  Sam.  xiv,  49;  xxxi,  2).  See 
Malchishua. 

Melchitefl  or  Meuekitks  (from  ?|b$,  a  king),  I  e. 

Royalists,  is  the  name  given  to  those  Syriac,  Egyptian, 


and  other  Christians  of  the  Levant,  who  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  pope  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Excepting  some  few  points  of  little 
or  no  importance,  which  relate  only  to  ceremonies  and 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  Melchites  are  in  every  re- 
spect professed  Greeks;  but  they  are  governed  by  a  par- 
ticular patriarch,  who  assumes  the  title  of  Patriarch  of 
Autioch.  Their  origin  is  referred  to  the  labors  of  the 
Jesuit*  in  the  17th  century,  and  the  name  of  Melchites 
was  given  to  them  because  they  agreed  with  the  Greeks 
who  submitted  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  was 
designed  by  their  enemies  to  brand  them  with  the  re- 
proach of  having  done  so  merely  in  conformity  to  the 
religion  of  the  emperor.  They  celebrate  mass  in  the 
Arabic  language,  use  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucha- 
rist, and  their  priesta  (not  their  bishops)  are  allowed  to 
marry.  They  have  also  some  monastic  establishments, 
whose  inmates  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  the  common 
rule  of  all  the  Greek  monks.  See  Farrar,  Eccles.  Diet. ; 
Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclop. ;  Neale,  Hist.  East.  Church,  ch.  ii, 
7 ;  Neander,  Church  Hist,  iii,  176.      * 

Melchi*'edek  (Heb.  Malki'-Tt'dek,  pnx-^c, 

Icing  of  righteousness,  i.  e.  righteous  king,  comp.  Heb.  vii, 
2 ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  M«Xxt<reoc«,  and  so  Anglicized  in  the 
N. T.  u Melchisedec;"  Josephua,  MtAxim&jcnt,  A nt.  i,  10, 
2),  the  "priest  of  the  most  high  God,"  and  king  of  Sa- 
lem, who  went  forth  to  meet  Abraham  on  bis  return 
from  the  pursuit  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies,  who 
had  carried  Lot  away  captive.  The  interview  is  de- 
scribed as  having  occurred  in  the  "  valley  of  Shaveh  (or 
the  level  valley),  which  is  the  king's  valley."  He 
brought  refreshment,  described  in  the  general  terms  of 
"bread  and  wine,"  for  the  fatigued  warriors,  and  be- 
stowed his  blessing  upon  their  leader,  who,  in  return, 
gave  to  the  royal  priest  a  tenth  of  all  the  spoil  which 
had  been  acquired  in  his  expedition  (Gen.  xiv,  18, 20). 
B.C.  cir.  2080.  See  Abraham.  In  one  of  the  Messianic 
Psalms  (ex,  4)  it  is  foretold  that  the  Messiah  should  be 
"a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek ;"  which  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vi,  20)  cites  as 
showing  that  Melchizedek  was  a  type  of  Christ,  and  the 
Jews  themselves,  certainly,  on  the  authority  of  this  pas- 
sage of  the  Psalms,  regarded  Melchizedek  as  a  type  of 
the  regal-priesthood,  higher  than  that  of  Aaron,  to  which 
the  Messiah  should  belong.  The  bread  and  wine  which 
were  set  forth  on  the  table  of  show-bread,  was  also  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  the  bread  and  wine  which 
the  king  of.Salem  brought  forth  to  Abraham  (Schott- 
gen,  J/or.  Heb.  ii,  615).  In  the  following  discussions  re- 
specting his  person,  office,  and  locality,  we  chiefly  follow 
the  articles  in  Kitto's  and  Smith's  Dictionaries. 

There  is  something  surprising  and  mysterious  in  the 
first  appearance  of  Melchizedek,  and  in  the  subsequent 
references  to  him.  Bearing  a  title  which  Jews  in  after- 
ages  would  recognise  as  designating  their  own  sover- 
eign, bringing  gifts  which  recall  to  Christians  the  Lord's 
Supper,  this  Canaanite  crosses  for  a  moment  the  path 
of  Abraham,  and  is  unhesitatingly  recognised  as  a  per- 
son of  higher  spiritual  rank  than  the  friend  of  God. 
Disappearing  as  suddenly  as  he  came  in,  he  is  lost  to 
the  sacred  writings  for  a  thousand  years,  and  then  a  few 
emphatic  words  for  another  moment  bring  him  into 
sight  as  a  type  of  the  coming  Lord  of  David.  Once 
more,  after  another  thousand  years,  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians are  taught  to  see  in  him  a  proof  that  it  was  the 
consistent  purpose  of  God  to  abolish  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood. His  person,  his  office,  his  relation  to  Christ,  and 
the  seat  of  his  sovereignty,  have  given  rise  to  innumer- 
able discussions,  which  even  now  can  scarcely  be  consid- 
ered as  settled.  Hence  the  faith  of  early  ages  ventured 
to  invest  his  person  with  superstitious  awe.  A  myste- 
rious supremacy  came  also  to  be  assigned  to  him  ("  the 
great  high-priest,"  Philo,  Opp.  ii,  34)  by  reason  of  his 
having  received  tithes  from  the  Hebrew  patriarch ;  and 
on  this  point  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vii,  1-10)  ex- 
patiates strongly.     But  the  Jews,  in  admitting  this  of* 
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ficial  or  personal  superiority  of  Melchizedek  to  Abra- 
ham, sought  to  account  for  it  by  alleging  that  the  royal 
priest  was  no  other  than  Shem,  the  most  pious  of  Noah's 
sons,  who,  according  to  the  shorter  chronology,  might 
have  lived  to  the  time  of  Abraham  (Bochart,  Phaleg,  ii, 
1),  and  who,  as  a  survivor  of  the  deluge,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  authorized  by  the  superior  dignity  of  old  age 
to  bless  even  the  father  of  the  faithful,  and  entitled,  as 
the  paramount  lord  of.  Canaan  (Gen.  ix,  26),  to  convey 
(xiv,  19)  his  right  to  Abraham.  Jerome,  in  his  Ep.  Ixxiii, 
ad  Evangelum  (in  Opp.  1,438%  which  is  entirely  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  person  and  dwelling-place  of 
Melchizedek,  states  that  this  was  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  Jews  in  his  time ;  and  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Sa- 
maritans by  Epiphanius  {liar,  lv,  6,  p.  472).  It  was 
afterwards  embraced  by  Luther  and  Melancthon,  by  H. 
Broughton,  Selden,  Lightfoot  (Chor.  Marco  pram.  ch. 
x,  1,  §  2),  Jackson  (On  the  Creed,  ok.  ix,  §  2),  and  by 
many  others.  Equally  old,  perhaps,  but  less  widely  dif- 
fused, is  the  supposition,  not  unknown  to  Augustine 
(Qucest.  in  Gen.  lxxii,  in  Opp.  iii,  896),  and  ascribed  by 
Jerome  (L  c.)  to  Origen  and  Didyraus,  that  Melchizedek 
was  au  angeL  The  fathers  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries 
record  with  reprobation  the  tenet  of  the  Melchizedekians 
that  he  was  a  Power,  Virtue,  or  Influence  of  God  (Au- 
gust, De  Haresibns,  §  34,  in  Opp.  via,  1 1 ;  Theodoret, 
Hard.  fab.  ii,  6,  p.  832;  Epiphan.  /far.  lv,  1,  p.  468; 
comp.  Cyril  Alexand.  Glaph.  in  Gen,  ii,  57)  superior  to 
Christ  (ChrysosL  Horn,  in  Melchiz.  in  Opp.  vi,  p.  269), 
and  the  not  less  daring  conjecture  of  Hieracas  and  his 
followers  that  Melchizedek  was  the  Holy  Ghost  (Epi- 
phan. Hter.  lxvii,  8,  p.  711,  and  lv,  5,  p.  472).  Epi- 
phanius also  mentions  (lv,  7,  p.  474)  some  members  of 
the  Church  as  holding  the  erroneous  opinion  that  Mel- 
chizedek was  the  Son  of  God  appearing  in  human  form, 
an  opinion  which  Ambrose  (jSe  Abrah.  i,  §  8,  in  Opp. 
i,  288)  seems  willing  to  receive,  and  which  has  been 
adopted  by  many  modern  critics.  Similar  to  this  was  a 
Jewish  opinion  that  he  was  the  Messiah  (an.  Deyling, 
Obs.  Sacr.  ii,  78;  Schottgen,  I.  c. ;  comp.  the  book  Sonar, 
ap.  Wolf,  Cures  PhiL  in  Heb.  vii,  1).  Modern  writers 
have  added  to  these  conjectures  that  ho  may  have  been 
Ham  (Jurieu),  or  a  descendant  of  Japhet  (Owen),  or  of 
Shem  (ap.  Deyling,  L  c),  or  Job  (Kohlreis),  or  Mizraim,  or 
Canaan,  or  even  Enoch  (Deyling,  Observed.  Sacr.  ii,  71 
sq. ;  C\*yUm,Chronology  of  the  Heb.  Bible,  p.  100).  Other 
guesses  may  be  found  in  Deyling  (L  c)  and  in  Pfeiffer 
(Da  persond  Melch.  in  Opp.  p.  51).  All  these  opinions 
are  unauthorized  additions  to  Holy  Scripture — many  of 
them  seem  to  be  irreconcilable  with  it.  The  conjecture, 
however,  which  holds  Melchizedek  to  have  been  Shem 
(see  Jerome,  ad  Tea.  xli),  ami  which  we  find  in  Rashi  on 
Gen.  as  well  as  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  and  also  that 
of  Jonathan  (ad  loc.  Gen.),  but  not  in  that  of  Onkelos, 
requires  an  explanation  how  his  name  came  to  be 
changed,  how  he  is  found  reigning  in  a  country  inhab- 
ited by  the  descendants  of  Ham,  how  he  came  forth  to 
congratulate  Abraham  on  the  defeat  of  one  of  his  own 
descendants,  as  was  Chedorlaomer,  and  how  he  could  be 
said  to  have  been  without  recorded  parentage  (Heb.  vii, 
8),  since  the  pedigree  of  Shem  must  have  been  notori- 
ous. In  that  case,  also,  the  difference  of  the  priesthoods 
of  Melchizedek  and  Levi  would  not  be  so  distinct  as  to 
bear  the  argument  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
founds  upon  it.  Rejecting  on  such  grounds  this  opin- 
ion, others,  as  we  have  seen,  in  their  anxiety  to  vindi- 
cate the  dignity  of  Abraham  from  marks  of  spiritual 
submission  to  any  mortal  man,  have  held  that  Melchiz- 
edek was  no  other  than  the  Son  of  God  himself.  But 
in  this  case  it  would  hardly  have  been  said  that  he  was 
made  "like  unto  the  Son  of  God"  (Heb.  vii,  3),  or  that 
Christ  was  constituted  "  a  priest"  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek (Heb.  vi,  20),  or,  in  other  words,  was  a  type  of 
himself.  The  best  founded  opinion  seems  io  be  that  of 
Carpzov  (Apparat.  A  ntiq.  Sacr.  Cod.  chap,  iv,  p.  52)  and 
most  judicious  moderns,  who,  after  Joseph  us  (  War,  vi, 
10),  allege  that  he  was  a  principal  person  among  the 


Canaanites  and  posterity  of  Koab,  and  eminent  for  hoik 
ness  and  justice,  and  therefore  discharged  the  priestly  as 
well  as  regal  functions  among  the  people;  and  we  may 
conclude  that  his  twofold  capacity  of  king  and  priest 
(characters  very  commonly  united  in  the  remote  ages ; 
see  N.  Schwebel,  De  causis  .conjunctm  oiim  c  regno  sa- 
cerdotii  dignitatis,  OnolcL  1769 ;  J.  G.  Muller,  De  regibus 
ap.  antiq.  popnlos  eacerdotibus,  Jen.  1746)  afforded  Abra- 
ham an  opportunity  of  testifying  his  thankfulness  to 
God,  in  the  manuer  usual  in  those  times,  by  offering  a 
tenth  of  all  the  spoil.  This  combination  of  characters 
happens  for  the  first  time  in  Scripture  to  be  exhibited  in 
his  person,  which,  with  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  he 
is  introduced,  and  the  nature  of  the  intercourse  between 
him  and  Abraham,  render  him  in  various  respects  an 
appropriate  and  obvious  t/pe  of  the  Messiah  in  his 
united  regal  and  priestly  character.  The  way  in  which 
he  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  would  lead  to  the  immediate 
inference  that  Melchizedek  was  of  one  blood  with  the 
children  of  Ham,  among  whom  he  lived,  chief  (like  the 
king  of  Sodom)  of  a  settled  Canaanitish  tribe.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  early  fathers  (ap.  Je- 
rome, L  c),  of  Theodoret  (in  Gen.  lxiv,  p.  77),  and  Epi- 
phanius (ifar.  lxvii,  p.  716),  and  is  now  generally  re- 
ceived (see  Grotius  in  Jfebr. ;  Patrick's  Commentary  in 
Gen.;  Bleek,  Hebrder,  ii,  303;  Ebrard,  Hebrder;  Fair- 
bairn,  Typology,  ii,  818,  ed.  1854).  As  Balaam  was  a 
prophet,  so  Melchizedek  was  a  priest  among  the  cor- 
rupted heathen  (Philo,  Abrah.  xxxix;  Euseb.  Prmp. 
Evang.  i,  9),  not  self-appointed  (as  Chrysostom  suggests, 
Horn,  in  Gen.  xxxv,  §  5 ;  comp.  Heb.  v,  4),  but  consti- 
tuted by  a  special  gift  from  God,  and  recognised  as  such 
by  him. 

Melchizedek  combined  the  offices  of  priest  and  king, 
as  was  not  uncommon  in  patriarchal  times.  Nothing  is 
said  to  distinguish  his  kingship  from  that  of  the  con- 
temporary kings  of  Canaan ;  but  the  emphatic  words  in 
which  he  is  described,  by  a  title  never  given  even  to 
Abraham,  as  a  "  priest  of  the  most  high  God,"  as  bless- 
ing Abraham  and  receiving  tithes  from  him,  seem  to  im- 
ply that  his  priesthood  was  something  more  (see  Heng- 
stenberg,  Christol.  Psa.  ex)  than  an  ordinary  patriarchal 
priesthood,  such  as  Abraham  himself  and  other  heads  of 
families  (Job  i,  5)  exercised.  Although  it  has  been  ob- 
served (Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  p.  122,  ed.  1843)  that  we 
read  of  no  other  sacerdotal  act  performed  by  Melchize- 
dek, but  only  that  of  blessing  [and  receiving  tithes, 
Pfeiffer],  yet  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  discharge  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  those  who  are 
"ordained  to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices"  (Heb.viii,  8); 
and  we  might  concede  (with  Philo,  Grotius,  L  c,  and 
others)  that  his  regal  hospitality  to  Abraham  was  possi- 
bly preceded  by  an  unrecorded  sacerdotal  act  of  oblation 
to  God,  without  implying  that  his  hospitality  was  in  it- 
self, as  recorded  in  Genesis,  a  sacrifice. 

The  "  order  of  Melchizedek,"  in  Pisa,  ex,  4,  is  explained 
by  Gesenius  and  Rosenmuller  to  mean  "  manner" = like- 
ness in  official  dignity =a  king  and  priest  The  relation 
between  Melchizedek  and  Christ  as  type  and  antitype 
is  made  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  consist  in  the 
following  particulars:  1.  Melchizedek  was  the  priest  of 
the  most  high  God  by  an  immediate  divine  constitution ; 
so  Christ  was  a  priest  after  his  order,  and  not  after  that 
of  Aaron.  2.  Melchizedek  derived  his  priestly  office 
from  no  predecessor,  and  delivered  it  down  to  no  suc- 
cessor; in  this  respect  Christ  also  stands  alone:  "  Our 
Lord  sprang  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  which  tribe 
Moses  spake  nothing  concerning  priesthood."  8.  Mel- 
chizedek was  superior  to  Abraham,  consequently  his 
priesthood  was  superior  to  that  of  Levi  and  his  descend- 
ants. So  Christ's  priesthood  was  superior  to  the  Aaronir. 
4.  Melchizedek  was  the  priest  appointed  to  exercise  his 
office  in  behalf  of  all  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God ; 
so  Christ  is  the  universal  priest,  the  only  one  appointed 
to  make  intercession  for  our  guilty  race.  5.  Melchize- 
dek's  priesthood  was  limited  to  no  definite  time;  this 
circumstance  is  noticed  just  as  it  would  have  been  had 
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his  priesthood  bad  neither  beginning  nor  end :  "  Christ 
is  a  priest  forever"  (Psa.  ex,  4).  6.  Each  sustained  the 
high  honors  of  king  and  priest ;  and  the  significant  ap- 
pellations are  applied  to  both — "Righteous  King  and 
King  of  Peace"  (Isa.  xxxii,  1 ;  viii,  6,  7).  In  the  Mes- 
sianic prediction  (Psa.  ex, 4),  "Thou  art  a  priest  forever 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,"  the  phrase  "forever? 
is  not  to  be  understood  in  the  absolute  sense,  either  of 
Melchizedek's  priesthood  or  of  Christ's.  Melchizedek's 
priesthood  terminated  with  his  life;  so  Christ's  priestly 
and  kingly  office  as  Mediator  will  both  cease  when  the 
work  of  redemption  is  ftdly  accomplished  (1  Cor.  xv,  24- 
28).  But  in  neither  case  is  there  any  statute  which 
limits  the  specified  accession  to  office  and  of  egress  from 
it.  To  these  points  of  agreement,  noted  by  the  apostle, 
human  ingenuity  has  added  others  which,  however, 
stand  in  need  of  the  evidence  of  either  an  inspired  writer 
or  an  eye-witness  before  they  can  be  received  as  facts 
and  applied  to  establish  any  doctrine.  Thus  J.  Johnson 
(  Unbloody  Sacrifice,  i,  123,  ed.  1847)  asserts  on  very  slen- 
der evidence  that  the  fathers  who  refer  to  Gen  xiv,  18, 
understood  that  Melchizedek  offered  the  bread  and  wine 
to  Cod;  and  hence  be  infers  that  one  great  part  of  our 
Saviour's  Melchizedekian  priesthood  consisted  in  offer- 
ing bread  and  wine.  Bellarmine  asks  in  what  other 
respects  is  Christ  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek. 
Waterland,  who  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  deep  signifi- 
cancy  of  Melchizedek's  action,  has  replied  to  Johnson  in 
his  Appendix  to  "the  Christian  Sacrifice  explained" 
(ch.  iii,  §  2,  Works,  v,  165,  ed.  1848).  Bellarmine's  ques- 
tion is  sufficiently  answered  by  Whitaker,  Disputation 
on  Scripture  (Quest  ii,  ch.  x,  p.  168,  ed.  1849).  The 
sense  of  the  fathers,  who  sometimes  expressed  them- 
selves in  rhetorical  language,  is  cleared  from  misinter- 
pretation by  bishop  Jewel,  Reply  to  Harding,  art.  xvii 
(Work,  ii,  781,  ed.  1847).  In  Jackson,  On  the  Creed 
(bk.  ix,  §  2,  ch.  vi-xi,  p.  955  sq.),  there  is  a  lengthy  but 
valuable  account  of  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek ;  and 
the  views  of  two  different  theological  schools  are  ably 
stated  by  Aquinas  (Summa,  iii,  22,  §  6)  and  Turretin 
{Theologia,  ii,  443-468). 

Another  fruitful  source  of  discussion  has  been  found 
in  the  site  of  Salem  and  Shaven,  which  certainly  lay  in 
Abraham's  road  from  Hobah  to  the  plain  of  Mamre,  and 
which  are  assumed  to  be  near  to  each  other.    The  va- 
rious theories  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows: 
(I)  Salem  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  in  Abraham's 
time  the  ground  on  which  afterwards  Jebus  and  then 
Jerusalem  stood;  and  Shaveh  to  be  the  valley  east  of 
Jerusalem  through  which  the  Kidron  flows.    This  opin- 
ion, abandoned  by  Keland  (PaL  p.  833),  but  adopted  by 
Winer,  is  supported  by  the  facts  that  Jerusalem  is  called 
Salem  in  Psa.  lxxvi,  2,  and  that  Josephus  {Ant.  i,  10, 2) 
and  the  Targums  distinctly  assert  their  identity;  that 
the  king's  dale  (2  Sam.  xviii,  18),  identified  in  Gen.  xiv, 
17,  with  Shaveh,  is  placed  by  Josephus  (A  a/,  vii,  10, 8), 
and  by  mediaeval  and  modern  tradition  (see  Ewald, 
Gesck.  iii,  239),  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  that  the  name  of  a  later  king  of  Jerusalem,  Ado- 
nizedek  (Josh,  x,  1),  sounds  like  that  of  a  legitimate 
successor  of  Melchizedek ;  and  that  Jewish  writers  (ap. 
Schottgen,  Hot.  Heb.  in  Heb.  vii,  2)  claim  Zedek  = 
righteousness,  as  a  name  of  Jerusalem.     (2)  Jerome 
(Opp.  i,  446)  denies  that  Salem  is  Jerusalem,  and  asserts 
that  it  is  identical  with  a  town  near  Scythopolis  or 
Bethshan,  which  in  his  time  retained  the  name  of  Sa- 
lem, and  in  which  some  extensive  ruins  were  shown  as 
the  remains  of  Melchizedek's  palace.    He  supports  this 
view  by  quoting  Gen.  xxx,  18,  where,  however,  the 
translation  is  questionable ;  compare  the  mention  of  Sa- 
lem in  Judith  iv,  4,  and  in  John  iii,  23.     (3)  Stanley, 
(S.  and  P.  p.  287)  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  every  prob- 
ability that  Mount  Gerizim  is  the  place  where  Melchiz- 
edek, the  priest  of  the  Most  High,  met  Abraham.    Eu- 
potanus  (ap.  Eosebius,  Prop.  Evang.  ix,  17),  in  a  confused 
version  of  this  story,  names  Argerizim,  the  mount  of  the 
Most  High,  as  the  place  in  which  Abraham  was  hospita- 


bly entertained.  (4)  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii,  239)  denies  pos- 
itively that  it  is  Jerusalem,  and  says  that  it  mu*t  be 
north  of  Jerusalem  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan  (i,  410) : 
an  opinion  which  Rodiger  (Gesen.  Thesaurus,  p.  1422  6) 
condemns.  There,  too,  Stanley  thinks  that  the  king's 
dale  was  situate,  near  the  spot  where  Absalom  fell.  See 
Kino's  Dale. 

Some  Jewish  writers  have  held  the  opinion  that  Mel- 
chizedek was  the  writer  and  Abraham  the  subject  of  Psa. 
ex.  See  Deyling,  Ob*.  Soar,  iii,  187.  It  may  suffice  to 
mention  that  there  is  a  fabulous  life  of  Melchizedek 
printed  among  the  spurious  works  of  Athanasius,  iv,  189. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  the  following  works  in  ad- 
dition to  those  already  mentioned :  two  tracts  on  Mel- 
chizedek by  M.  J.  U.  von  Elswick,  in  the  Thesaurus 
Novus  Theolog.-pkilologicus ;  L.£orgisius,  Historia  Crit- 
ica  Melchisedeci  (Bern.  1706);  Quandt,  De  sacerdotio 
Melch.  (Regiom.  1737) ;  GaUlard,  Mekhisedecus  Chris* 
tus  (Leyd.  1686) ;  M.  C.  Hoffman,  De  Melchisedeco  (1 669) ; 
H.  Broughton,  Treatise  on  Melchizedek  (1591);  Kirch- 
maier,  De  Metchisedecho  (Rotterd.  1696) ;  Lange,  idem 
(Hal.  1718, 1714);  Danhauer,  idem  (Strasb.1684);  Pietsch, 
idem  (Halle,  1718);  Reinhart,  idem  (Wittenb.  1751); 
Wahner,  idem  (Gott,  1745);  Henderson,  Melchisedek 
(Lond.  1839) ;  and  other  monographs  cited  in  Darling, 
Cyclop.  Bibliogr.  col.  188, 1607.  See  also  J.  A.  Fabricius, 
Cod.  Pseudepig.  V.  T. ;  P.  Molinaras,  Vates,  etc.  (1640), 
iv,  11 ;  J.  H.  Heidegger,  Hist.  Sacr.  Patriarcharum 
(1671),  ii,  288  ;  Hottinger,  Ermead.  Disput.;  P.  Cunseus, 
De  RepubL  Heb.  iii,  3,  apud  Crit.  Sacr.  vol.  v ;  Ursini, 
A  naif  d.  Sacr.  i,  349;  Krahmer,  in  IUgen's  Zeitschr. 
vii,  4,  p.  87 ;  Auberlein,  in  the  Stud,  u,  Krit.  iii,  1857, 
453  sq. ;  Presb.  Quar.  Rev.  Oct.  1861. 

Melchizedekian*,  a  sect  which  arose  in  the 
Christian  Church  about  the  beginning  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury, and  was  composed  mainly  of  Jewish  converts. 
They  affirmed  that  Melchizedek  was  not  a  man,  but  a 
heavenly  power  superior  to  Jesus  Christ ;  for  Melchize- 
dek, they  said,  was  the  intercessor  and  mediator  of  the 
ajgels;  and  Jesus  Christ  was  only  so  for  man,  and  bis 
priesthood  only  a  copy  of  that  of  Melchizedek.  Similar 
views  were  revived  among  the  Hieracites.  See  Theodo- 
ret,  Hares.  Sat.  ii,  5,  6. 

Meldenius,  Rupertus,  a  German  Protestant  the- 
ologian of  the  17th  century,  is  known  especially  by  his 
work  entitled  Paromesis  votiva  pro  pace  ecdesia  ad  The- 
ologos  August  ante  Confessionis  s.ltet  a.  Very  little  is 
known  of  his  life,  and  it  was  even  at  one  time  supposed 
that  the  name  was  fictitious.  Yet  the  existence  of  Mel- 
denius appears  now  well  established.  He  was  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  Formula  Concordia,  and  did  not  con- 
template a  union  of  the  two  churches,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  wished  the  spirit  of  scholastic  controversy  which 
then  ruled  the  churches  to  give  way  to  real,  practical 
piety  and  peace.  In  the  first  part  of  his  work  he  de- 
nounces the  state  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  in  the 
second  he  presents  the  remedy  for  it  He  accused  the- 
ologians of  not  distinguishing  sufficiently  between  es- 
sentials and  non-essentials,  and  maintains  that,  while 
they  should  always  be  ready  to  defend  their  opinions, 
they  ought  not  to  be  ceaselessly  engaged  in  controver- 
sies. He  claims  that  in  order  to  labor  efficiently  for  the 
edification  of  his  flock  the  minister  must  himself  lead 
a  holy  life,  and  nothing,  in  his  opinion,  can  be  worse 
than  Pharisaical  hypocrisy,  which  is  the  origin  of  o*- 
Xooo£<a,  (ptXapyvpia,  and  fiXovrtxia-  He  ends  his  de- 
scription of  these  besetting  sins  of  the  Church  with  the 
exclamation,  Serva  nos  Doming  aliogui(n)  perimus.  In 
the  second  part  he  contrasts  with  these  faults  the  oppo- 
site virtues  of  humility,  moderation,  and  peacefumeas 
which  the  Christian  should  possess.  Want  of  Christian 
love  he  considers  as  the  true  cause  of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs; there  is  enough  of  science,  but  a  great  lack  of 
love.  He  cannot  understand  a  minister  whose  sins  have 
been  pardoned  by  God  not  hiding  under  the  shield  of 
love  the  faults  of  his  colleague.    "  Omnium  vero  norma," 
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says  Rupertus,  "  sit  caritas  cum  prudentia  quadam  pia 
et  humilitate  non  ficta  conjuncta."  He  does  not  wish 
all  controversies  to  cease,  bat  to  be  conducted  in  a  more 
moderate,  charitable  spirit.  He  then  compares  the  act- 
ual state  of  religion  with  its  state  in  the  early  ages, 
and  concludes  by  saying, "  Si  nos  servaremus  in  necessa- 
riis  unitatem,  in  non  necessariis  libertatem,  in  utrisque 
caritatcm,  optimo  certe  loco  essent  res  nostras."  As 
essentials,  Rupertus  considers  those  principles  which 
refer  directly  to  the  articles  of  faith  or  principal  points 
in  the  Catechism,  or  such  as  can  be  clearly  established 
from  Scripture,  such  as  were  held  by  the  early  Church, 
proved  such  by  the  acts  of  synods  or  symbolic  works, 
and,  finally,  those  which  all  orthodox  theologians  agree 
upon  as  such.  On  the  other  hand,  he  holds  as  non-es- 
sential such  points  as  are  not  clearly  demonstrated  by 
Scripture,  do  not  form  an  article  of  the  Catechism,  were 
not  held  by  the  ancient  Church,  or  considered  neces- 
sary by  the  greater  number  of  orthodox  theologians. 
Rupertus  openly  declares  that  he  does  not  hold  the  views 
of  those  who  consider  purity  of  doctrine  as  essential 
The  work  is  published  by  J.  G.  Pfeiffer  in  his  Miscella- 
nea Theologica  (Leips.  1736) ;  also  by  LUcke,  Ueber  das 
Alter,  den  Verfasser,  etc.,  des  Kirchlichen  Frieden- 
spruches :  In  necessariis  unitas,  in  nan  necessariis  liber' 
tas,  in  utrisque  caritas  (Gotting.  1850). — Herzog,  ReaU 
Encyktopadie,  ix,  304.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Mel'ea  (M*A«ac,  of  uncertain  signification),  a  per- 
son named  as  the  son  of  Mcnan  and  father  of  Eliakim, 
among  the  maternal  ancestry  of  Jesus,  in  the  private 
line  of  David  (Luke  iii,  31),  but  the  name  itself  is  of 
doubtful  authenticity  (see  Meth.  Quar.  Rev.  1352,  p.  597). 

Me'lech  (Heb.  Me'lek,  ?|b?,  king;  Sept.  Me\dX 
and  Ma\d\  v.  r.  MaXwx  and  MoAtTd),  the  second 
named  of  the  four  sons  of  Micah,  the  grandson  of  Saul's 
son  Jonathan  (1  Chron.  viii,  35;  ix,  41).  B.C.  post 
1037.  See  also  Hammelech  ;  Ebed-uelech;  Nathan- 
melech;  Rkgbm-melech. 

Meletiana,  Asiatic.  The  Arians  in  831  had  de- 
posed Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  a  learned  and  zeal- 
ous Nicene;  but  a  party  who  adhered  to  the  Nieene 
symbol,  and  who  called  themselves  Eustathians,  con- 
tinued to  exist  at  Antioch.  After  appointing  several 
successors  to  Eustathius.  the  Arians,  in  360,  transferred 
Meletius  from  the  bishopric  of  Sebaste  to  that  of  Anti- 
och. Although  the  Arians  found  they  had  made  a  mis- 
take, and  soon  deposed  him  as  an  enemy  of  Arianism, 
yet  only  a  part  of  the  Nicenes  at  Antioch  would  ac- 
knowledge him  as  bishop,  since  the  Eustathians  regarded 
an  Arian  ordination  as  invalid.  In  this  way  two  par- 
ties were  formed  among  the  Nicenes  at  Antioch — a  strict 
party,  the  Eustathians ;  and  a  moderate  party,  the  Mele- 
tians.  This  schism,  after  Athanasius  had  tried  in  vain 
to  remove  it,  Lucifer  made  worse  by  ordaining  as  bishop 
over  the  Eustathians  the  presbyter  Paulinus,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  who  had  been 
sent  with  him  to  Antioch,  by  the  Alexandrian  Synod,  as 
his  co-deputy.  The  entire  Nicene  portion  of  Christen- 
dom now  became  divided,  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
into  two  parties;  the  Occidentals  and  Egyptians  recog- 
nising Paulinus  as  the  true  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Orientals,  whose  Nicene  proclivities  had 
been  somewhat  weakened  by  serai- Arian  influences,  rec- 
ognising Meletius.— Eadie,  Eccles.  Diet.  s.  v.  See  Eus- 
tathians.   See  also  Meletius  of  Antioch. 

Meletios,  M.,  an  Eastern  prelate,  was  born  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  in  Janina,  in  Epirus, 
and  flourished  first  as  metropolitan  at  Lepanto  and  Arta, 
and  in  the  same  position,  after  1703,  at  Athens.  He 
died  at  Constantinople  in  1714  He  wrote  Kirchenge- 
schichte,  nvs  dem  A  Itgriechischen  irisXetigriechische  uber- 
tragen  (Wein.  1780, 3  vols.,  with  Notes  by  J.  Vendoti). 

Meletius  op  Antioch,  an  eminent  Greek  ecclesi- 
astic, was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  at 
Melitene,  in  Armenia  Minor.  His  first  important  ap- 
pointment was  that  of  bishop  of  Sebaste  (A.D.  357),  to 


which  office  he  succeeded  Eustathius,  who  had  been  de- 
posed. See  Eustathians.  The  wilful  conduct  of  the 
people  soon  caused  Meletius  to  resign,  and  he  retired  to 
Beroea,  in  Syria.  At  this  time  the  Arian  controversy 
caused  so  much  excitement  that  sectarian  seal  was  fast 
displacing  true  piety.  Meletius,  however,  by  confining 
himself  to  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  and  ig- 
noring polemical  subjects,  succeeded  in  winning  the  es- 
teem of  all  except  the  extremists  of  both  factions,  and 
by  universal  assent  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Anti- 
och (A.D.  860).  His  new  position  gave  such  impor- 
tance to  his  opinions  that  he  could  no  longer  remain 
indifferent  to  the  disputes  which  were  marring  the 
concord  of  the  Christian  world.  At  the  request  of  the 
emperor  Constantius  he  gave  an  exposition  of  Prov. 
viii,  22,  in  which  he  expressed  himself  as  being  in 
sympathy  with  the  orthodox  party.  At  this  avowal 
the  Arians  became  greatly  excited,  and  succeeded  in 
influencing  the  emperor  to  banish  him  to  his  native 
Melitene.  Euzoius  was  installed  iu  his  place,  and  the 
orthodox  party  separated  from  the  communion  of  the 
Arians.  Previous  to  this  the  most  zealous  portion  of 
the  orthodox  had  withdrawn  on  account  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  Eustathius,  but  the  two  seceding  parties  remained 
separate — the  Eustathians  adhering  at  this  time  to 
presbyter  Paulinus,  the  intended  successor  of  Eustathius, 
who  had  died  in  the  mean  while,  and  the  other  orthodox 
gathering  around  Meletius.  On  the  accession  of  Julian 
as  emperor  (362),  Meletius  was  recalled,  and  for  two 
years  endeavored  to  reconcile  and  unite  the  two  fac- 
tions of  the  orthodox  party;  but  the  Eustathians  re- 
fused to  recognise  him,  and  elected  Paulinus  as  their 
bishop,  who  was  duly  ordained  by  Lucifer  of  Cagliari. 
On  the  accession  of  Valens,  Meletius  was  again  ban- 
ished, but  by  an  edict  of  Gratian  (378)  was  recalled,  and 
shortly  after  reinstated.  The  unrelenting  prejudice  of 
Paulinus  frustrated  all  attempts  at  reconciliation,  though 
Meletius  proposed  to  him  a  just  plan  of  union.  Mele- 
tius died  at  an  advanced  age  while  attending  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constantinople  in  A.D.  881.  His  funeral  oration, 
pronounced  by  Gregorius  Nyssenus,  is  still  extant.  The 
schism  in  the  Church  lasted  until  418  or  415,  when 
bishop  Alexander  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  old  or- 
thodox party  with  the  successor  of  Meletius.  See 
Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  872  and  894;  Gieseler,  Eccles.  Hisi.  i, 
201  sq. ;  Smith,  Diet.  ofGr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  vol  ii,  a.  v. ; 
Walch,  Ketzerhistorie,  voL  iv.  See  Mblbtians.  (H. 
W.T.) 

Meletine  op  Ltcopolis  flourished  in  the  Egyptian 
district  of  Thebais  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  centary. 
He  was  a  prelate  in  the  Church,  and  the  founder  of  the 
Meletian  sect,  or,  as  they  termed  themselves,  the  Church 
of  the  Martyrs.  During  the  bitter  persecutions  which 
the  Christians  suffered  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  he 
and  his  superior,  Peter,  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  were 
thrown  into  prison.  Many  Christians  had  abjured  their 
religious  belief  for  the  sake  of  freedom  from  persecution, 
and  some  of  these,  regretting  their  faithlessness,  repaired 
to  the  two  imprisoned  bishops,  desiring  to  receive  abso- 
lution, and  to  become  reconciled  with  the  Church*  Pe- 
ter was  in  favor  of  granting  the  request  of  these  lupsi, 
provided  they  would  do  penance ;  but  Meletius,  denounc- 
ing them  as  traitors,  refused  to  have  any  intercourse 
with  them,  until  at  least  all  persecution  had  ceased.  A 
majority  of  the  Christians  then  in  confinement  approved 
of  his  course.  This  gave  rise  to  a  schism,  which  gained 
some  prominence  after  the  release  of  Meletius,  who  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  rebels,  and  from  whom  they  re- 
ceived their  name.  After  regaining  his  freedom  he  or- 
dained some  twenty-nine  bishops,  and  even  encroached 
upon  the  diocese  of  Peter  with  ordinations  and  excom- 
munications. He  was  finally  checked  by  the  Council  of 
Nice,  who  censured  him,  but  allowed  him  to  retain  hia 
title.  The  council  also  agreed  to  confirm  his  appoint- 
ments, provided  they  would  receive  a  new  ordination 
from  the  proper  authorities.  The  sect  to  which  he 
gave  rise,  sometimes  called  Egyptian  Meletianst  lasted 
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for  neariy  a  century  and  a  half,  when  it*  members  made 
common  cause,  with  the  Arians.  See  SchafT,  Ch.  Hist. 
i,  451 ;  Gieseler,  Kecks.  Hist,  i,  166 ;  Stanley,  I  Jut.  of  the 
East  Ch.  p.  256 ;  Mosheim,  EccUs.  Hist,  i,  76 ;  Hase,  Ch. 
//wip.690.     (H.W.T.) 

Mel'icu  (Hekmarg.  Jfefifci',  «^1p,text  Meloki', 
^Z"bz;  Sept  MaXov\  v.  r.  'Apa\ovx>  Vulg.  Milicko; 
Neh.  xii,  14).     See  Malluch. 

Melissus  op  Samos,  a  Greek  philosopher,  was  born 
&»  Samoa,  and  flourished  in  the  5th  century  (about  444) 
before  Christ.  It  is  said  that  he  was  not  less  distin- 
guished as  a  citizen  than  as  a  philosopher,  and  that  he 
commanded  the  fleet  of  his  country  during  its  insur- 
rection against  Athens.  Meli*us  seems  to  have  been 
the  disciple  of  Parmenides ;  he  studied  at  least  the 
writings  of  the  philosophers  of  the  Eleatic  school,  and 
adopted  their  doctrines  in  a  modified  form ;  or,  as  one 
has  it,  "he  took  up  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit 
of  their  system."  He  made  his  opinions  known  in  a 
work  written  in  Ionic  prose,  probably  entitled  Of  Bring 
a:vi  of  Nature.  He  treated  not  of  the  infinite  variety 
of  things  produced  or  engendered,  but  of  eternal  nature 
considered  abstractly,  apart  from  all  concrete  things, 
and,  like  Parmenides,  called  it  being.  Simplicius  has  pre- 
served some  fragments  of  this  treatise,  and  the  author 
(Aristotle  or  Theophrastus)  of  the  book  on  Melissus, 
Xenophancs,  and  (iorgias,  has  made  its  doctrines  well 
known.  Melissus  taught  the  same  system  of  idealism 
as  did  the  leaders  of  the  Eleatic  school,  Xenophanes 
and  Parmenides,  but  he  is  characterized  by  greater  bold- 
new  in  his  way  of  stating  it,  and  in  some  respects  by 
profounder  views.  What  really  existed,  he  maintained, 
could  neither  be  produced  nor  perish ;  it  exists  with- 
out having  either  commencement  or  end ;  infinite  (dif- 
fering in  this  respect  from  Parmenides),  and  conse- 
quently one  ;•  invariable,  not  composed  of  parts,  and 
indivisible :  which  doctrine  implies  a  denial  of  the  ex- 
istence of  bodies,  and  of  the  dimensions  of  space.  All 
that  our  senses  present  to  us  (that  is  to  say,  the  greater 
part  of  things  which  exist)  is  nothing  more  than  an 
appearance  relative  to  our  senses  (r©  Iv  >/utv),  and  is 
altogether  beyond  the  limits  of  real  knowledge.  lie 
thus  made  the  first  though  weak  attempt,  which  was 
afterwards  carried  out  by  Zeno  with  far  more  acuteness 
and  sagacity,  to  prove  that  the  foundations  of  all  knowl- 
edge derived  from  experience  are  in  themselves  contra- 
dictory, and  that  the  reality  of  the  actual  world  is  in- 
conceivable. As  for  the  relation  between  real  existence 
and  the  Deity,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  sentiments  of  Me- 
lissus on  this  head ;  for  what  is  reported  by  Diogenes 
Latrtius  (ix,  24)  can  be  considered  aa  relating  only  to 
the  popular  notions.  Some  important  fragments  of  Me- 
lissus have  been  collected  by  Brandis  in  the  first  part  of 
the  CommentaHonum  Eleaticarum,  pars  prima,  p.  185  sq., 
and  bv  M.MoUach  in  his  excellent  edition  of  the  treatise 
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AristoteUs  de  Melissa,  Xenophane,  et  Gorgia,  Disputa- 
tiones.  cum  Eleaticorum  phUosophorum  fragmentis  (Ber- 
lin. 1846).  The  same  editor  inserts  them  in  the  Frag- 
nemta  PhUosophorum  Gracorum  of  the  Didot  collection 
(1*60. 8vo).  See  Diogenes  Laertius,  ix,  24;  Plutarch, 
Pericles,  p.  26,  27 ;  Simplicius,  In  A  rist.  Phys.  de  Calo ; 
Bitter,  Gesdu  der  Philosophic,  voL  i ;  Tenneman's  Man- 
ual of  Philosophy,  p.  68. 69 ;  Smith,  Did.  of  Class.  Biog. 
s.  v. ,  Hoefer,  Nour.  Biog.  Genirale,  a.  v. 

Merita  (McX/rn;  probably  of  Phoenician  etymol- 
ogy, and  signifying  refuge,  otherwise  day ;  but  accord- 
ing to  Harameker,  Miscell.  Phonic,  p.  46,  so  named  from 
its  abundance  of  asA-trees),  an  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, on  which  the  ship  which  was  conveying  the  apos- 
tle Paul  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  was  wrecked,  and  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  interesting  circumstances  recorded 
in  Arts  xxvii,  28  (see  J.  Ah.  Ciantari  Diss.  apol.  de 
Paulo  in  Melitam  navfragio  ejecto,Ycn.  1738). 

I.  Identification  of  the  locality. — Melita  was  the  an- 
cient name  of  Malta  (see  J.  F.Wandalin,  Diss,  de  Me- 
fcw  PauH,  Havn.  1707),  and  also  of  a  small  island  in 


the  Adriatic,  now  called  Meleda  (MtXtrivn  vfjeroc,  PtoL 
ii,  17,  39';  comp.  Pliny,  iii,  80 ;  Apollon.  Rbod.  iv,  572), 
and  each  of  these  has  found  narra  advocates  for  its 
identification  with  the  Melita  of  Scripture  (sec  Ciantar's 
edition  of  Abela's  Malta  Illustrate  i,  608),  the  former 
being  the  traditionary  and  long-established  opinion  (see 
Ign.  Giorgi,  Paulas  in  mari  quod  nunc  Venetus  sinus  did- 
tur,  naufragus,Ven.  1730;  Jac.  de  Rhoer,  De  Pauli  ad 
insuL  Melit.  naufragio,  Traj.  ad  R.  1743 ;  comp.  Bibl. 
Ital.  xi,  127 ;  Nov.  Miscell.  Lips,  iv,  308 ;  Paulus,  SammL, 
iv,356),  liable  only  to  the  objection  that  the  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  which  it  is  situated  was  not  properly 
"  the  Sea  of  Adria"  (Dr.  Falconer's  Dissertation  on  Hit. 
Paul's  Voyage,  1817),  which  has  been  shown  (see  Wet- 
stein's  Comment,  ad  loc.)  to  be  without  force  (see  J. 
Smith,  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  Lond.  1848; 
also  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  of  St.  Paul,  ii,  353). 
As,  however,  the  controversy  on  this  subject  has  been 
somewhat  voluminous,  we  will  discuss  it  in  detail,  avail- 
ing ourselves  for  this  purpose  of  the  summary  found  in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v. 

1.  Arguments  in  Favor  of  Malta. — (1.)  We  take  St. 
Paid's  ship  in  the  condition  in  which  we  find  her  about 
a  day  alter  leaving  Fair  Havens,  L  e.  when  she  was  un- 
der the  lee  of  Clauda  (Acts  xxvii,  16),  laid  to  on  the 
starboard  tack,  and  strengthened  with  "  undergirders" 
[see  Ship],  the  boat  being  just  taken  on  board,  and  the 
gale  blowing  hard  from  the  east-north-east.  See  Eu- 
roclydon.  (2.)  Assuming  (what  every  practiced  sailor 
would  allow)  that  the  ship's  direction  of  drift  would  be 
about  west  by  north,  and  her  rate  of  drift  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  an  hour,  we  come  at  once  to  the  conclusion, 
by  measuring  the  distance  on  the  chart,  that  she  would 
be  brought  to  the  coast  of  Malta  on  the  thirteenth  day 
(see  ver.  27).  (3.)  A  ship  drifting  in  this  direction  to 
the  place  traditionally  known  as  St.  Paul's  Bay,  would 
come  to  that  spot  on  the  coast  without  touching  any 
other  part  of  the  island  previously.  The  coast,  in  fact, 
trends  from  this  bay  to  the  south-east  This  may  be 
seen  on  consulting  any  map  or  chart  of  Malta.  (4.) 
On  Koura  Point,  which  is  the  south-easterly  extremity 
of  the  bay,  there  must  infallibly  have  been  breakers, 
with  the  wind  blowing  from  the  north-east.  Now  the 
alarm  was  certainly  caused  by  breakers,  for  it  took  place 
in  the  night  (ver.  27),  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
passengers  were  at  first  aware  of  the  danger  which  be- 
came sensible  to  the  quick  ear  of  the  "sailors."  (5.) 
Yet  the  vessel  did  not  strike ;  and  this  corresponds  with 
the  position  of  the  point,  which  would  be  some  little 
distance  on  the  port  side,  or  to  the  left  of  the  vessel. 
(6.)  Off  this  point  of  the  coast  the  soundings  are  twenty 
fathoms  (ver.  28),  and  a  little  farther,  in  the  direction 
of  the  supposed  thrift,  they  are  fifteen  fathoms  (ver.  28). 
(7.)  Though  the  danger  was  imminent,  we  shall  find 
from  examining  the  chart  that  there  would  still  be  time 
to  anchor  (ver.  29)  before  striking  on  the  rocks  ahead. 
(8.)  With  bad  holding-ground  there  would  have  been 
great  risk  of  the  ship  dragging  her  anchors.  But  the 
bottom  of  St.  Paul's  Bay  is  remarkably  tenacious.  In 
Purdy's  Sailing  Directions  (p.  180)  it  is  said  of  it  that 
"while  the  cables  hold  there  is  no  danger,  as  the  an- 
chors will  never  start,"  (9.)  The  other  geological  char- 
acteristics of  the  place  are  in  harmony  with  the  narra- 
tive, which  describes  the  creek  as  having  in  one  place 
a  sandy  or  muddy  beach  (koXtcop  l\ovra  aiyiaXov,  ver. 
39),  and  which  states  that  the  bow  of  the  ship  was  held 
fast  in  the  shore,  while  the  stern  was  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  waves  (ver.  41).  For  particulars  we  must 
refer  to  the  work  (mentioned  below)  of  Mr.  Smith,  an 
accomplished  geologist.  (10.)  Another  point  of  local 
detail  is  of  considerable  interest — viz.  that,  as  the  ship 
took  the  ground,  the  place  was  observed  to  be  <t<£«A<i<r- 
<rof ,  L  e.  a  connection  was  noticed  between  two  appar- 
ently separate  pieces  of  water.  We  shall  see,  on  looking 
at  the  chart,  that  this  would  be  the  case.  The  small 
island  of  Salmonetta  would  at  first  appear  to  be  a  part 
of  Malta  itself;  but  the  passage  would  open  on  the  right 
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Chart  of  Part  of  the  Const  of  Malta. 


as  the  vessel  passed  to  the  place  of  shipwreck.  (11.) 
Malta  is  in  the  track  of  ships  between  Alexandria  and 
Puteoli;  and  this  corresponds  with  the  fact  that  the 
"  Castor  and  Pollux/'  an  Alexandrian  vessel  which  ulti- 
mately conveyed  St.  Paul  to  Italy,  had  wintered  in  the 
island  (Acts  xxviii,  11).  (12.)  Finally,  the  course  pur- 
sued in  this  conclusion  of  the  voyage,  first  to  Syracuse 
and  then  to  Rhegiura,  contributes  a  last  link  to  the 
chain  of  arguments  by  which  we  prove  that  Melita  is 
Malta. 

2.  Objections  to  Malta.— The  case  is  established  to 
demonstration.  Still  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice 
one  or  two  objections.  It  is  said,  in  reference  to  xxvii, 
27,  that  the  wreck  took  place  in  the  Adriatic  or  Gulf  of 
Venice.  It  is  urged  that  a  well-known  island  like  Malta 
could  not  have  been  unrecognised  (xxvii,  39),  nor  its 
inhabitants  called  "  barbarous"  (xxviii,  2).  And  as  re- 
gards the  occurrence  recorded  in  xxviii,  3,  stress  is  laid 
on  the  facts  that  Malta  has  no  poisonous  serpents,  and 
hardly  any  wood.  To  these  objections  we  reply  at  once 
that  Adria,  in  the  language  of  the  period,  denotes  not 
the  Gulf  of  Venice,  but  the  open  sea  between  Crete  and 
Sicily ;  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  sailors  did  not  recog- 
nise a  strange  part  of  the  coast  on  which  they  were 
thrown  in  stormy  weather,  and  that  they  did  recognise 
the  place  when  they  did  leave  the  ship  (xxviii,  1) ;  that 
the  kindness  recorded  of  the  natives  (xxviii,  2,  10), 
shows  that  they  were  not  *'  barbarians"  in  the  sense  of 
being  savages,' and  that  the  word  denotes  simply  that 
they  did  not  speak  Greek ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Malta  has  increased  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
in  recent  times,  that  probably  there  was  abundant  wood 
there  formerly,  and  that  with  the  destruction  of  the 
wood  many  indigenous  animals  would  disappear. 

3.  Objections  to  Meleda. — In  adducing  positive  argu- 
ments and  answering  objections,  we  have  indirectly 
proved  that  Melita  in  the  Gulf  of  Venice  was  not  the 
scene  of  the  shipwreck.  But  we  may  add  that  this  isl- 
and could  not  have  been  reached  without  a  miracle  un- 
der the  circumstances  of  weather  described  in  the  nar- 


rative; that  it  is  not  in  the  track  between  Alexandria 
and  Puteoli;  that  it  would  not  be  natural  to  proceed 
from  it  to  Rome  by  means  of  a  voyage  embracing  Syra- 
cuse ;  and  that  the  soundings  on  its  shore  do  not  agree 
with  what  is  recorded  in  the  Acts. 

4.  History  of  the  Controversy. — An  amusing  passage 
in  Coleridge's  Table  Talk  (p.  185)  is  worth  noticing  aa 
the  last  echo  of  what  is  now  an  extinct  controverev. 

m 

The  question  has  been  set  at  rest  forever  by  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Jordan  Hill,  in  his  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  ofSU  Paul, 
the  first  published  work  in  which  it  was  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated from  a  sailor's  point  of  view.  It  had,  how- 
ever, been  previously  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and 
with  the  same  results,  by  admiral  Penrose,  and  copious 
notes  from  his  MSS.  are  given  in  The  L\fe  and  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul.  In  that  work  (2d  ed.  p.  426,  note)  are  given 
the  names  of  some  of  those  who  carried  on  the  contro- 
versy in  the  last  century.  The  ringleader  on  the  Adri- 
atic side  of  the  question,  not  unnaturally,  was  padre 
Georgi,  a  Benedictine  monk  connected  with  the  Vene- 
tian or  Austrian  Meleda,  and  his  Pavlus  Naufragus  is 
extremely  curious.  He  was,  however,  not  the  first  to 
suggest  this  untenable  view.  We  find  it,  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  in  a  Byzanri..e  writer,  Const.  Porphyrog. 
De  A  dm.  Imp.  (c  86,  voL  iii,  p.  164,  of  the  Bonn  ed.). 

II.  Description  and  History  of  the  Locality. — (In  this 
portion  we  chiefly  use  the  statements  found  in  Kitto's 
Cydopcediaj  s.  v.).— 1.  The  immediate  Scene.— The  name 
of  St.  Paul's  Bay  has  been  given  to  the  place  where  the 
shipwreck  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  This,  the 
sacred  historian  says,  was  at  "  a  certain  creek  with  a 
shore,"  i.  e.  a  seemingly  practicable  shore,  on  which  they 
purposed,  if  possible,  to  strand  the  vessel,  as  their  only 
apparent  chance  to  escape  being  broken  on  the  rocks. 
In  attempting  this  the  ship  seems  to  have  struck  and 
gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocky  headland  at  the  entrance  of 
the  creek.  This  agrees  very  well  with  St.  Pauls  Bay, 
more  so  than  with  any  other  creek  of  the  island.  This 
bay  is  a  deep  inlet  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  being 
the  last  indentation  of  the  coast  but  one  from  the  west- 
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i>  Rood  anchorage  in  the  middle  for  light  vessels.  The 
most  dangerous  part  is  the  western  headland  al  the  en- 
trance of  the  hay,  particularly  as  there  is  close  to  it  a 
small  Maud  (Sadamone),  and  a  still  smaller  islet  (Sal- 
rouoeiti),  Che  currents  and  shoals  around  which  are  par- 
ticularly dangerous  in  atormy  weather.  It  is  usually 
supposed  that  the  vessel  struck  at  this  point.  From 
this  place  the  ancient  capital  of  Malt*  (now  Citta  Vec- 
chia.  Old  City)  is  distinctly  seen  at  the  distance  of  about 
five  miles;  and  on  looking  towards  the  bay  from  the 
an  of  the  church  on  tbe  summit  of  tbe  hill  whereon 
the  city  stands,  it  is  evident  that  the  people  of  the  town 
Bipbt  easily  from  this  spot  have  perceived  in  the  morn- 
ing that  a  wreck  had  taken  place ;  and  this  is  a  cirenra- 
tunce  which  throws  a  fresh  light  on  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  tbe  deeply  interesting  transactions  which 
ensued.     See  ShifwrhCk. 

'<.  The  Itlamd  in  Gntrui. — The  island  of  Malta  lies  in 
the  Mediterranean,  about  sixty  miles  south  from  Cape 
Fa-aero,  in  Sicily.  It  is  about  seventeen  miles  in  length, 
arid  nine  or  ten  in  breadth.  Near  it,  on  the  west,  is  a 
■Dialler  island,  called  Gozo,  the  ancient  Gauloa,  Malta 
ir  high  hills,  and  makes  no  figure 
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H.C.  528,  and  eventually  became  entire  masters  of  it 
The  Phoenician  language,  in  a  corrupted  form,  continued 
to  be  spoken  there  in  St.  Paul's  day  (Gesenius,  Keriuc* 
iib.  malt.  Spracke,  Leips.  3810).  From  the  Carthagini- 
ans it  passed  to  the  Romans  in  tbe  Second  Punic  War, 
RC.  2*2,  who  treated  the  inhabitants  well,  making  Meli- 
ta  a  municipium,  and  allowing  the  people  to  be  governed 

by  a  propraetor,  who  depended  upon  the  pnetor  of  Sicily ; 
and  this  office  appears  to  have  been  held  by  Publiuswhin 
Paul  was  on  the  island  (Acts  xxviii,  7).  Its  chief  officer 
(under  the  governor  of  Sicily)  appears  from  inscriptions 


to  have  had  the  special  title  of  irpiivoc  HiAit 
Prima*  Mdilentium,  and  this  is  the  very  phrai 
Luke  uses  (xxviii,  7).    Mr.  Smith  could  not  II 
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inscriptions.  There  seems,  however,  no  reason  whatever 
to  doubt  their  authenticity  (see  Bochart,  Opera,  i,  502 ; 
Abela,  Descr.  Melitce,  p.  146,  appended  to  the  last  volume 
of  the  Antiquities  of  Gnevius;  and  Bockh,  Corp.  Insc.  iii, 
5754).  On  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire,  Melita  be- 
longed to  the  western  portion ;  but  having,  in  A.D.  553, 
been  recovered  from  the  Vandals  by  Belisarius,  it  was 
afterwards  attached  to  the  empire  of  the  East.  About 
the  end  of  the  9th  century  the  island  was  taken  from  the 
Greeks  by  the  Arabs,  who  made  it  a  dependency  upon 
Sicily,  which  was  also  in  their  possession.  The  Arabs 
have  left  the  impress  of  their  aspect,  language,  and 
many  of  their  customs  upon  the  present  inhabitants, 
whose  dialect  is  to  this  day  perfectly  intelligible  to  the 
Arabians  and  to  the  Moors  of  Africa.  Malta  was  taken 
from  the  Arabs  by  the  Normans  in  A.D.  1090,  and  after- 
wards .underwent  other  changes  till  A.D.  1580,  when 
Charles  V,  who  had  annexed  it  to  his  empire,  transferred 
it  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  whom  the 
Turks  had  recently  dispossessed  of  Rhodes.  Under  the 
knights  it  became  a  flourishing  state,  and  was  the  scene 
of  their  greatest  glory  and  most  signal  exploits  (see  Por- 
ter, Malta  and  its  Knights,  Loud.  1872).  The  institu- 
tion having  become  unsuited  to  modern  times,  the  Order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  commonly  called  Knights  of 
Malta,  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and  the  island  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  French  under  Bonaparte  when  on  his 
way  to  Egypt  in  1798.  From  them  it  was  retaken  by 
the  English  with  the  concurrence  and  assistance  of  the 
natives,  and  it  was  to  have  been  restored  to  the  Knights 
of  Malta  by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens; 
but  as  no  sufficient  security  for  the  independence  of  the 
or.ler  (composed  mostly  of  Frenchmen)  could  be  ob- 
tained, the  English  retained  it  in  their  hands;  and  this 
necessary  infraction  of  the  treaty  was  the  ostensible 
ground  of  the  war  which  only  ended  with  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  The  island  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who  have  lately  remodelled  the  government  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  numerous  inhabitants.  It  has 
recently  become  the  actual  seat  of  an  Anglican  bishop- 
ric, which,  however,  takes  its  title  from  Gibraltar  out  of 
deference  to  the  existing  Catholic  bishopric  of  Malta. 
See,  in  addition  to  the  works  above  cited,  P.  Carlo, 
Origine  deUa  Fede  in  Malta  (Milan,  1759) ;  Carstens,  De 
apothesi  Fault  in  Melita  (Lubec,  1754) ;  L-de  Boisgelin, 
Malte  ancienne  et  moderne  (Par.  1809);  Bartlett's  Over- 
land Route  (Lond.  1851 ),  p.  3-1 18 ;  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class. 
Geogr.  s.  v.  Melita ;  MlCulloch'8  Gazetteer,  s.  v.  Malta ; 
also  the  observations  and  travels  cited  by  Engelmann, 
BibL  Geog.  (see  Index,  s.  v.  Malta) ;  and  the  monographs 
cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Program,  p.  84.    See  Paul. 

Melito  of  Sarois,  bishop  of  the  place  after  which 
he  is  named,  and  a  writer  of  considerable  eminence, 
flourished  in  the  2d  century.  So  little  is  known  of  his 
personal  history  that  it  cannot  be  determined  at  what 
date  he  was  elevated  to  the  episcopacy,  though  he  prob- 
ably held  the  bishopric  when  the  controversy  arose  at 
Laodicea  respecting  the  observance  of  Easter,  which 
caused  him  to  write  a  book  on  the  subject.  This  took 
place  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  to  whom  Melito  presented 
an  Apology  for  Christiasrity,  according  to  Eusebius,  in 
his  Chronicon,  in  A.D.  169-170.  In  this  apology  (which, 
recently  re-discovered  in  a  Syriac  translation  and  placed 
in  the  British  Museum,  was  lately  [1866]  rendered  into 
English  by  the  celebrated  Cureton)  Christianity  is  de- 
scribed as  a  philosophy  that  had  indeed  originated 
among  the  barbarians,  but  bad  attained  to  a  flourish- 
ing condition  under  the  Roman  empire,  to  the  benefit 
of  which  it  greatly  redounded.  According  to  a  frag- 
ment preserved  by  Eusebius,  he  beseeches  the  emper- 
or "to  examine  the  accusations  which  were  brought 
against  the  Christians,  and  to  stop  the  persecution  by 
revoking  the  edict  which  he  had  published  against 
them.  He  represents  to  him  that  the  Roman  empire 
was  so  far  from  being  injured  or  weakened  by  Chris- 
tianity that  its  foundation  was  more  firmly  established 
and  its  bounds  considerably  enlarged  since  that  religion 


had  taken  footing  in  it  He  puts  him  in  mind  that  the 
Christian  religion  had  been  persecuted  by  none  but  the 
worst  emperors,  such  as  Nero  and  Domitian ;  that  Ha- 
drian and  Antoninus  had  granted  privileges  in  its  favor, 
and  that  he  hoped  from  bis  clemency  and  goodness  that 
they  should  obtain  the  same  protection  of  their  lives  and 
property  from  him."  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Tertullian  (in  a  work  now  lost,  but  which  Jerome  cites), 
Melito  was  regarded  as  a  prophet  by  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. The  Church  of  Rome  commemorates  him 
as  a  saint  April  1.  From  a  passage  in  Origen,  quoted 
by  Theodoret  (Quast.  in  Genesim,  c,  20),  Melito  appears 
to  have  believed  that  God  possessed  a  bodily  form,  and 
to  have  written  in  support  of  that  doctrine.  This  as- 
sertion of  Origen  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Gre- 
nadius  of  Massilia  (Lib.  Dogm.  Eccles.  c.  4) ;  and  Tille- 
mont,  though  unwilling  to  allow  this,  admits  that  the 
early  Church  may  possibly  have  been  withheld  from  hon- 
oring bis  memory  by  an  appointed  office  on  account  of 
this  imputation,  or  else  on  account  of  the  ascription  to 
him  of  the  book  De  Transitu  Beatee  Virginis.  The  sur- 
names of  A  sianus  and  of  Sardensis  given  him  by  Jerome 
designate  rather  his  see  than  his  birthplace.  Polycra- 
tes  of  Ephesus,  a  somewhat  later  writer,  in  a  letter  to 
Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  calls  him  Eunuchus ;  yet  this  is 
not  to  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense,  but  rather  indicates 
only  that  he  remained  faithful  to  his  vow  of  chastity. 
As  to  the  particulars  of  the  death  of  Melito,  scarcely 
anything  is  known.  Polycrates,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to 'pope  Victor  (A.D.  196),  says,  "What  shall  I  say  of 
Melito,  whose  actions  were  all  guided  by  the  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit?  who  was  interred  at  SardU,  where 
he  waits  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment"  From 
this  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had  died  some  time  pre- 
vious to  the  date  of  this  letter  at  Sardis,  the  place  of  his 
interment  Melito  was  especially  skilled  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Old  Testament,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
prolific  authors  of  his  time.  Eusebius  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  Melito's  works :  Ilfpi  rov  Tdo\a  cvo ; 
Hi  pi  TroXiTiiac  not  vpo^nrutv ;  FLtpi  Kt/ptocqc ;  lit  pi 
Quotute  avSpuvov ;  Iltpi  tcXaotutc;  Iltpi  vtcokq^q 
jciartutc  aiaSnrnpiwv ;  Iltpi  xfoxw  Ka*  odtparoc ;  Iltpi 
\ovrpov ;  tltpi  aXtfttiat; ;  Iltpi  Kriotutc.  cat  ytviouMC, 
Xpujrov ;  Iltpi  icpo<t>nTtiac ;  Iltpi  (pt\o£tviae;  H  cXci'c ; 
Iltpi  rov  diafioXov  cat  rtje  airoKaXv^tufC  'liudwov; 
Iltpi  ivaupdrov  Stov ;  Ilpbc  ' AvtmIvov  fitfiXidtov ; 
ExXoyai ;  Iltpi  trapnaotvc  Xpiorov,  against  Marcion ; 
Aoyoc  tic  to  7rd$oc.  Although  these  works  are  lost, 
the  testimony  of  the  fathers  remains  to  inform  us  how 
highly  they  were  esteemed.  Eusebius  gives  some  im- 
portant fragments  of  Melito's  works;  some  others  are 
found  in  the  works  of  different  ecclesiastical  writers. 
The  best  collection  of  these  fragments  is  found  in  Routh, 
Reliquia  Sacra  (Oxford,  1814, 8vo),  i,  109.  Dom  Pitra 
published  several  fragments  in  the  SpicUegium  Soles- 
mense.  Fragments  of  his  works,  found  preserved  in  a 
Syriac  translation,  are  now  stored  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum.  Cureton  has  translated  some ;  others 
have  been  published  in  Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred  Lit- 
erature, voL  xv.  A  satire  against  monks  was  published 
in  France  under  the  title  Apocalypse  de  Milium.  See 
Eusebius,  Hist-.  Eccles.  voL  iv ;  Jerome,  De  Vir  Must. ; 
Chronon  Paschale;  Cave,  Hist  Litteraria,  ad  ann.  170; 
Tillemont,  Mem.  pour  servir  a  Phut,  eccles.  ii.  407  sq., 
663  sq.;  Ceillier,  Auteurs  Sacris,  ii,  78  sq.;  Lardner, 
Credibility,  pt  ii,  c  15;  Le  Clerc,  Hist.  Eccles.  duorum 
prim.  scBculor.;  Ittig,  De  Hcsresiarch.  sec  ii,  c  xt; 
Woog,  Dissertationes  de  Melitone  (Leips.  1744-51,  4to) ; 
Semler,  Hist.  Eccles.  selecta  capita  saculi,  vol.  ii,  c  5; 
Dupin,  NouveUe  Bibliotheque  des  auteurs  eccles.  voL  i ; 
Galland,  Bibl.  Patrum,  vol.  ii,  Proleg. ;  Pressense,  His- 
toire  des  trois  premiers  siedes,  ii,  2,  p.  166;  Smith,  DicL 
of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  and  Mythol.  ii,  1028;  Herzog, 
ReaUEncyHopadie,  ix,  313 ;  Neale,  Hist  of  the  East.  Ou 
Introd.  i,  38;  Donaldson,  Ch.  Literature;  Schaff,  Ch. 
Hist,  i,  166,  et  al. ;  Journal  Sacred  Lit.  vols,  xv,  xvi, 
and  xvu;  Piper,  in  Studien  und  KriUken,  1838;  Steitz. 
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ibid.  18o6  and  1857;  Welte,  Tubinger  theoL  Quart  al- 
sckrifl,  1862,  p.  302  sq. 

Melitoniane,  so  called  from  Mblito  or  Sardis 
(q.  v.),  a  sect  who  maintained  that  not  the  soul,  but  the 
body  of  man,  was  made  after  God's  image. 

Melius,  John  Peter,  a  Hungarian  theologian,  was 
born  at  Horki  in  1536.  After  having  embraced  Calvin- 
ism, he  became  in  1558  professor  in  the  school  of  De- 
brezin,  and  later  superintendent.  He  died  in  1572. 
Melius  contributed  largely  towards  propagating  the 
Reformed  religion  among  the  nobles  of  Transylvania. 
He  is  mainly  known,  however,  by  his  translations  of  the 
New  Testament  and  many  parts  of  the  Old  into  Hunga- 
rian. See  Gerties,  Scrinium  Antiquarium,  vol.  vii;  Se- 
lig,  ffistorie  der  A  ugsburgischen  Confession,  voL  ii. 

MeUtart    See  Hkrculks. 

Mellen,  John  (1),  a  Unitarian  divine,  was  born  at 
Hopkinton,  Mas&,  in  1722.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1741,  was  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Lancaster, 
Mass^  and  subsequently  at  Hanover,  and  died  in  1807. 
Mr.  Mellen  was  the  author  of  Eight  Occasional  Sermons, 
1735-95,  and  Fifteen  Discourse*  on  Doctrinal  Subjects, 
1765.  SSee  Allibone,  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors, 
vol.  ii,  a.  v. 

Mellen,  John  (2),  a  Unitarian  divine,  was  born  in 
1752.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1770,  was 
minister  of  Barnstable,  Mass.,  and  died  in  1828.  Mr. 
Mellen  published  eight  separate  Sermons  and  Discourses 
(1791,  '93,  *95,  '97,  *99),  and  also  two  Dudleian  Lectures 
(1795,  '99> 

Mellin,  Georg  Samuel  Albrecht,  a  German  the- 
ologian, was  born  at  Halle  in  1775.  After  finishing  his 
education  he  was  appointed  minister  and  counsellor  of 
the  consistory  at  Magdeburg,  where  be  died  in  1825. 
He  wrote,  Marginalien  und  Register  zu  Kant 8  Kritik 
dts  Erhenntnissvermogens  (Zullichau,  1794, 2  vols.  8vo) : — 
EneyUopadisckes  Wdrterbuch  der  kritischen  Philosophic 
(ibid.  1797-1804,  6  vols.  8vo) :— MarginaUen  und  Regis- 
ter zu  Kant's  metaphysischen  A  nfangsgrunden  der  Rechts- 
lehre  (ibid.  1800) :  —  Worterbuch  der  Philosophie  (Mag- 
deburg, 1805-7,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Mellitus,  a  noted  prelate  of  the  Church  in  the  An- 
glo-Saxon period,  flourished  in  the  7th  century.  He 
was  sent  in  A.D.  601,  by  pope  Gregory  the  Great,  as 
missionary  to  the  assistance  of  Augustine,  who  was  then 
laboring  in  England.  Mellitus,  with  other  zealous  mis- 
sionaries, proved  a  valuable  help  in  the  promotion  of 
Christianity  on  the  Anglican  shores.  He  brought  from 
Rome  all  the  paraphernalia  necessary  for  the  perform- 
ance of  Church  services;  also  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Bible  in  two  volumes,  two  copies  of  the  Psalms,  as  they 
were  sung  in  the  churches,  two  copies  of  the  Gospels, 
Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Martyrs,  and  a  Commentary 
on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  These  were  the  first 
books  ever  known  among  the  Saxons.  Sebert,  king 
of  Essex,  permitted  Mellitus  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  his 
subjects,  made  him  first  bishop  of  the  Saxons  in  London, 
and  favored  him  with  a  life-long  friendship.  At  his 
death  Sebert  was  succeeded  by  three  pagan  sons,  who  did 
not  continue  their  father's  protection.  It  is  related  that 
after  the  decease  of  Sebert,  Mellitus  encountered  much 
opposition,  and  was  finally  required  to  leave  the  coun- 
try ;  and  consequently  he,  with  others  of  the  persecuted, 
dossed  over  to  France.  Subsequently  Edbald,  who  suc- 
ceeded Ethelbert  in  Kent,  embracing  Christianity  and 
relenting  towards  the  exiles,  Mellitus  was  recalled,  and 
afterwards  labored  zealously  in  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
which  from  that  time  became  firmly  established  in  Kent. 
Mellitus  appears  to  have  been  endowed  with  much  pru- 
dence as  well  as  piety :  not  making  fierce  inroads  upon 
paganism,  but  watching  for  and  seizing  the  favorable 
moment  for  speaking  and  doing,  he  effected  much  for 
Christianity.  He  was  afterwards  made  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  died  about  the  year  625.  See  Maclear, 
hist,  of  Missions,  p.  105  sq. ;  Churton,  Hist,  of  the  Early 
EngL  Ch. ;  Inett,  Hist,  of  the  Engl  Ch.  (see  Index). 
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Mello,  Guilla'ume  de,  an  ascetic  French  author,  a 
native  of  Nantes,  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th 
century.  He  was  canon  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Notre  Dame  of  Nantes.  He  wrote  Les  Elevations  de 
Pdme  a  Dieu  par  les  degres  de  Creatures,  taken  from  the 
Latin  of  cardinal  Bellarmine  (Nantes,  1666,  4to) : — Le 
Devoir  des  Pasteurs,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Bar- 
thelemi  des  Martyr  (Paris,  1672,  12mo): — Les  divines 
Operations  de  Jesus  (Paris,  1673, 12mo):— Le  Predica- 
teur  evangelique  (Paris,  1685,  7  vols.  12mo).  These  . 
works  are  anonymous.  It  is  believed  that  Mello  is  also 
the  author  of  a  Vie  des  Saints  (Paris,  1688,  4  vols.  8to). 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Melody  (Fn^T,  ztmrah',  a  song  or  music,  of  the 
voice,  Isa.  Ii,  3  ["psalm,"  Psa.  lxxxi,  2;  xcviii,  6],  or 
of  an  instrument,  Amos  v,  23 ;  metaphorically,  a  song  of 
the  land,  i.  e.  its"4*  best  fruits,"  Gen.  xliii,  1 1 ;  "JJ0,  nagan', 
to  strike,  i.  e.  sound  a  musical  chord,  Isa.  xxiii,  18,  else- 
where "  play"  =  ipdMio,  Eph.  v,  19,  elsewhere  «  sing")  is 
strictly  a  musical  science,  the  pleasing  variation  between 
notes  of  a  different  pitch  in  the  same  part  or  strain,  in 
distinction  from  harmony,  which  is  the  accord  of  sounds 
between  the  different  parts;  but  in  general  terms  it  is 
synonymous  with  music  or  sweetness  of  sound.  See 
Music. 

Melon  (only  in  the  plur.  B^TTO^X,  abattichim', 
from  ri3a,  according  to  Gesenius  by  transposition  for 
TOB,  to  cook,  but  perh.  rather  a  foreign  word ;  Sept. 
likewise  TriiroviQ  yYu\g.  pepones)  occurs  only  in  Numb. 
xi,  5,  where  the  murmuring  Israelites  say,  "We  remem- 
ber the  fish  which  we  did  eat  freely  in  Egypt,  the  cu- 
cumbers and  the  melons,"  etc  The  correctness  of  this 
translation  is  evident  from  the  kindred  word  butUch  used 
for  the  melon  generically  by  the  Arabs  (Abdul,  p.  52, 
54 ;  Rhaz. De  var.  p.  56 ;  Abulf.  Ann.  ii,  65),  whence  the  * 
Spanish  hudiecas,  and  French  pasteques.  The  Mishija, 
however  (Jemmoth.  viii,  6 ;  Maaser,  i,  4),  distinguishes 
this  term  from  watermelons  (D",5lbl);  but  it  uses  the 
singular  (Chilaim,  i,  8 ;  Edujoth,  iii,  3)  undoubtedly  in 
the  sense  of  muskmelon,  a  signification  which  all  the 
versions  (Onkelos,  Syr.,  Arab.,  and  Samar.)  have  af- 
fixed to  it.  A  similar  distinction  prevails  among  the 
Arabs,  who  call  the  watermelon  butikh-hindi,  or  Indian 
melon.  The  muskmelon  is  called  in  Persian  khurpuzeh, 
and  in  Hindi  khurbuja.  It  is  probably  a  native  of  the 
Persian  region,  whence  it  has  been  carried  south  into 
India,  and  north  into  Europe,  the  Indian  being  a  slight 
corruption  of  the  Persian  name.  As  the  Arabian  au- 
thors append  fufash  as  the  Greek  name  of  butikh,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  this  is  intended  for  irkwuv,  es- 
pecially if  we  compare  the  description  in  Avicenna  with 
that  in  Diosoorides.  By  Galen  it  was  called  Melopepo, 
from  melo  and  p«po,  the  former  from  being  roundish  in 
form,  like  the  apple.  The  melon  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  cri'rvof  of  Theophrastus,  and  the  aiicvoc  -irkiruv 
of  Hippocrates.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  cul- 
tivated by  Columella,  with  the  assistance  of  some  pre- 
caution at  cold  times  of  the  year.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  about  the  year  1520,  and 
was  called  muskmelon  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pump- 
kin, which  was  then  usually  called  melon.  All  travel- 
lers in  Eastern  countries  have  borne  testimony  to  the 
refreshment  and  delight  they  have  experienced  from  the 
fruit  of  the  melon  (Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  528;  Bellon, 
Observ.  ii,  75 ;  Joliffe,  Trav.  p.  281 ;  Tournefort,  iii,  311 ; 
Chardin,  iii,  330 ;  Sonnini,  ii,  216, 328).  Alpinus  speaks 
of  their  very  general  use,  under  the  title  Batech,  by  the 
Egyptians  (Rerum  'Egypt.  Hist,  i,  1 7).  He  also  describes 
in  the  same  chapter  the  kind  of  melon  called  A  bdellavi, 
which,  according  to  De  Sacy,  is  oblong,  tapering  at  both 
ends,  but  thick  in  the  middle  (De  Plantis  jEgypti,  tab. 
xli);  but  Forskal  applies  this  name  also  to  the  Chate 
(which  is  separately  described  by  Alpinus,  and  a  figure 
given  by  him  at  tab.  xl),  and  says  it  is  the  commonest 
of  all  fruits  in  Egypt,  and  is  cultivated  in  all  their  fields, 


Cucuinua  CAafe,  Egyptian  Melon. 
and  [hat  many  prepare  from  it  a  very  grateful  drink 
(Flora  JigypHiKO-Arubica,  p.  168).     The  CKalt  is 
villous  plant  with  trailing  stems,  leaven  roundish,  blunt 
angled,  and  toothed  ;  the  fruit  pillose,  elliptic,  and  t 
pering  at  both  ends  (Alpin,  I.  c.  p.  54).     Hamclqui 
calls  this  the  "Egyptian  melon"  and  "queen  of  cuciir 
bers,"  and  says  that  it  grows  only  in  the  fertile  at 
round  Cairo;  that  the  fruit  is  a  little  watery,  and  tl 
.    flesh  almost  of  the  same  substance  as  that  of  the  melon, 
sweet  and  cool.     "This  the  grandees  and  Europeai 
in  Egypt  eat  as  the  most  pleasant  fruit  they  find,  an 
that  from  which  they  have  the  least  to  apprehend.     '. 
is  the  most  excellent  fruit  of  this  tribe  of  any  yet  knowr 
(Hasselqulst,  Trartii,  p.  '258).     These  plants,  though 
known  to  the  Greeks,  are  not  natives  of  Europe,  I 

duced  into  Greece.  They  probably  may  be  trsc 
Syria  or  Egypt,  whence  other  cultivated  plant*,  a* 
as  civilization,  have  travelled  westwards.  In  Egypt 
tbey  formed  a  portion  of  the  food  of  the  people  at  the 
very  early  period  when  the  Israelites  were  led  by  1 " 
from  its  rich  cultivation  into  the  midst  of  the'  d 
The  melon,  the  watermelon,  and  several  others  of  the 
Cucuriritaceai,  are  mentioned  by  Wilkinson  (Tktiu, 
213;  Anrieni  Egyptian,  iv,62)  a*  still  cultivated  ther 
and  are  described  as  being  sown  in  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, and  cut,  the  melons  in  ninety  and  the  cacum 
bers  in  sixty  days. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  exclude  from  the  generic  tern 
abatlick  in  the  above  passage  the  watermelon  [Cucurbit, 
alrultui),  which  is  clearly  distinguished  by  Alpinus  as 
cultivated  in  Egypt;  and  called  by  names  similar  to  the 
above.    Serapion,  according  to  Sprengel  (Comnr. 
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Diaiair.  ii,  162)  restricts  the  Arabic  Ratikh  to  the  water- 
melon. It  is  mentioned  by  Forakal,  and  its  properties 
described  by  Hasaelquist.  Though  resembling  the  other 
kinds  very  considerably  in  its  properties,  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  them  in  its  deeply-cut  leaves.  The  plant 
U  hairy,  with  trailing  cirrhiferous  stems.  Hassclquist 
says  that  it  is  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in 
the  rich  clayey  earth  which  subsides  during  the  inun- 
dation, and  serves  the  "  Egyptians  fur  meat,  drink,  and 
physic  It  is  eaten  in  abundance,  during  the  season, 
even  by  the  richer  sort  of  the  people ;  but  the  common 
people,  on  whom  Providence  hath  bestowed  nothing  but 
poverty  and  patience,  scarcely  eat  anything  but  these, 
and  account  this  the  beat  time  of  the  year,  as  they  are 
obliged  to  put  up  with  worse  at  other  seasons  of  the 
rear"  (Trartii,  p.  266). 

The  common  melon  (CucumU  mtio)  is  cultivated  in 
the  same  places  and  ripens  at  the  same  time  with  the 
watermelon,  but  the  fruit  in  Egypt  is  not  so  delicious 
(see  Sonnini's  TrareU,  ii,  838);  the  poor  in  Egypt  do 
not  eat  this  melon.  "A  traveller  in  the  East,"  says 
Kitto  {note  on  Numb,  xi,  5),  "who  recollects  the  intense 
gratitude  which  a  gift  of  a  slice  of  melon  inspired  while 
journeying  over  the  hot  and  dry  plains,  will  readily 
comprehend  the  regret  with  which  the  Hebrews  in  the 
Arabian  Desert  looked  back  upon  the  melons  of  Egypt" 

For  further  details,  see  OL  Celsius,  De  Mtluwbn 
Al'gyptiii  (Lugd.  a  1726),  and  Hicrobal.  i,  356  sq. ;  Sal- 
masii  Homo*,  hyla  iatrica,  c  35;  RosenraUller,  Mor~ 
gad.  ii,  24 1  sq.  j  Thomson,  land  and  Boot,  ii,  261 ;  Tris- 
tram, Nat.  Hut.  of  Ike  Bible,  p.  468. 

Melogiii,  Thomas  Maddik,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  bora  near  Coving- 
ton, Ky„  Sept.  17, 1838 ;  in  1853  he  waa  converted,  and 
joined  the  above  Church;  was  Licensed  to  preach  in 
August,  1861,  and  In  November  following  was  admitted 
into  the  Memphis  Conference  on  trial,  and  sent  to  La 
Grange  Circuit;  in  1862  to  Randolph  Circuit;  in  1863 
to  Huntingdon  Circuit,  where  his  health  failed,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  work.  In  1864  he  received 
a  supernumerary  relation,  in  which  be  waa  assigned  to 
Randolph  Circuit,  and  in  1865  to  Covington  Station, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  April  2, 1866.  Mr. 
Melugin  was  ever  devoted  to  his  work,  and  in  his  last 
Ulness  exemplified  the  power  of  the  Christian's  faith. 
See  Minutei  of  the  M,  E,  Church,8outh,  1866. 

MalvMn,  Andrew,  one  of  Scotland's  celebrated 
characters,  the  most  eminent  worker  in  the  "  Kirk"  next 
to  John  Knox  himself,  and  denominated  by  Anglican 
churchmen  "  the  father  of  Scottish  Presbytery"  (Ste- 
phen, i,  258;  compare,  however,  Hetherington,  p.  78,coL 
1),  was  bora  Aug.  1,1545.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the 
nine  sons  of  Richard  Melville  of  Baldovv,  a  small  estate 
on  the  banks  of  the  South  Esk,  near  Montrose.  He  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  both  his  parents  when  only  about 
two  years  old,  his  father  falling  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie 
in  1547,  and  his  mother  dying  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year;  and  the  education  of  young  Andrew  devolved  upon 
his  eldest  brother,  who  was  minister  of  the  neighboring 
parish  of  Maritmm  after  the  establishment,  of  the  Ref- 
ormation in  1560.  Even  as  a  child  Andrew  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  quickness  of  bis  capacity,  and, 
' '  >ugh  a  delicate  boy,  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
all  the  advantages  the  schools  of  his  day  could  af- 
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of  Montrose,  where  he  had  been  for 
St.  Mary's  College,  in  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew's.  Here  he  studied  for  four  years  most  de- 
votedly, and,  upon  the  completion  of  the  curriculum, 
bore  away  the  reputation  of  being  "the  best  philoso- 
pher, poet,  and  Grecian  of  any  young  master  in  the 
land."  Weare  told  that  John  Douglas,  who  waa  at  that 
me  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  showed  Andrew  Melville 
inch  marked  attention,  and  that  the  old  rector  was  so 
luch  pleased  with  his  shrewdness  and  accuracy  of  ob- 
servation, that,  on  parting  with  him,  Douglas  exclaimed. 
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"My  silly  fatherless  and  motherless  boy,  it's  ill  to  wit 
what  God  may  make  of  thee  yet."  Anxious  to  continue 
his  studies  under  the  guidance  of  master  minds,  he  de- 
termined to  go  abroad,  and  take  his  place  at  the  feet  of 
the  learned  of  other  lands.  First  among  the  high- 
schools  of  that  day  figured  Paris,  and  thither  he  now 
directed  his  steps.  He  was  only  a  boy  of  nineteen,  but 
he  had  the  purposes  of  a  man,  and  without  the  loss  of  a 
moment,  he  made  haste  to  reach  Paris,  and  recommenced 
his  studies  at  the  French  capital.  After  a  two-years' 
stay  he  proceeded  to  Poitiers,  to  devote  some  time  to 
the  study  of  civil  law,  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  for  the  legal  profession,  but  only  as  a  source 
of  discipline  *'  connected  with  a  complete  course  of  edu- 
cation." 

Melville  had  gone  to  Poitiers,  as  he  imagined,  a  per- 
fect stranger,  but  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  had  reached 
the  place  long  before  he  made  his  actual  debut,  and  he 
was  greeted  with  the  offer  of  a  professorship  at  the  high- 
school  which  he  had  intended  to  enter  as  a  student.  For 
three  years  he  labored  at  the  College  of  St.  Marceon 
with  most  marked  success,  at  the  same  time,  however, 
adhering  steadfast  to  the  chief  intention  of  his  Visit 
thither,  viz.  the  study  of  civil  law.  In  1567  the  renewed 
political  disturbances  obliged  bira  to  quit  France.  He 
retired  to  Geneva,  and  by  the  exertions  of  Beza  the  chair 
of  humanity,  which  happened  to  be  then  vacant,  in  the 
academy  of  that  place,  was  secured  for  him.  Andrew 
Melville  was  now  more  in  his  element,  both  politically 
and  religiously,  and  Geneva  was  a  scene  to  which  his 
mind  often  recurred  in  after-life.  It  was  there  he  made 
that  progress  in  Oriental  learning  for  which  he  became 
so  distinguished,  There  also  he  enjoyed  the  society  of 
some  of  the  best  and  most  learned  men  of  the  age ;  but 
above  all  it  was  there  the  hallowed  flame  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  began  to  glow  in  his  breast,  with  a  fer- 
vor which  continued  unabated  ever  after.  In  the  spring 
of  1574:,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  friends  at  home,  he 
resigned  his  position  here,  and  decided  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  from  which  he  had  now  been  absent  al- 
together about  ten  years.  On  this  occasion  Beza  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  which, 
among  other  expressions  of  a  like  kind,  he  declared  that 
Melville  was  "  equally  distinguished  for  his  piety  and 
his  erudition,  and  that  the  Church  of  Geneva  could  not 
give  a  stronger  proof  of  affection  to  her  sister  Church 
of  Scotland  than  by  suffering  herself  to  be  bereaved  of 
him  that  his  native  country  might  be  enriched  with  his 
gita." 

On  Melville's  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  in  July,  1574,  he 
was  invited  by  the  regent  Morton  to  enter  his  family  as 
a  domestic  tutor;  but  this  invitation  was  declined  by 
Melville,  who  was  averse  to  a  residence  at  court,  and 
preferred  am  academic  life.  He  was  early  gratified  in 
this  wish,  for,  having  taught  for  a  short  time  as  private 
tutor  in  the  bouse  of  a  near  relative,  he  was  urged  by 
archbishop  Boyd  and  other  leading  men  for  the  princi- 
palship  of  Glasgow  College,  and  was  promptly  appointed 
by  the  General  Assembly.  In  this  new  position  his 
learning,  energy,  and  talents  were  eminently  serviceable, 
not  only  to  the  university  over  which  he  presided,  but 
to  the  whole  kingdom  and  to  literature  in  general.  He 
introduced  improvements  of  great  importance  in  teach- 
ing and  discipline,  and  infused  an  uncommon  ardor 
into  his  pupils.  It  was  not,  however,  as  a  mere  scholar 
or  academician  that  Melville  now  distinguished  himself. 
The  constitution  of  his  office,  as  a  professor  of  divinity, 
entitled  him  to  a  seat  in  the  ecclesiastical  judicatories, 
and  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  dis- 
putes of  the  time,  and  was  active  in  the  Church  courts 
and  in  the  conferences  held  with  the  Parliament  and 
privy  council  on  the  then  much  agitated  subject  of 
Church  government.  During  Melville's  absence  from 
Scotland,  an  incongruous  species  of  Church  govern- 
ment— nominally  Episcopalian,  but  which  neither  satis- 
fied Episcopalians  nor  Presbyterians — had  been  intro- 
duced.   He,  however,  was  not  a  believer  in  prelacy.    He 


insisted  that  prelacy  is  not  founded  upon  scriptural  au- 
thority, and  that  it  is  foreign  to  the  institutions  and 
practices  of  apostolical  times.  H  is  stay  in  Geneva,  more- 
over, had  afforded  him  a  very  favorable  opportunity  to 
judge  of  the  workings  of  the  Presbyterian  parity,  and, 
in  consequence,  he  was  determined  to  exert  himself  for 
the  establishment  of  like  institutions  in  his  own  coun- 
try. Hetherington  will  have  it  that  the  Episcopalians 
are  in  "  the  habit  of  ascribing  the  decided  Presbyterian 
form  of  Church  government  in  Scotland  to  the  personal 
influence  of  Andrew  Melville,  who,  they  say,  had  brought 
from  Geneva  the  opinions  of  Calvin  and  Beza,  and 
succeeded  in  infusing  them  into  the  Scottish  minis- 
ters, who  had  previously  been  favorable  to  a  modified 
prelacy."  But  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Cook,  him- 
self a  Presbyterian,  holds  that  until  Melville's  arrival 
from  Geneva  "  a  modified  and  excellent  form  of  episco- 
pacy" was  prevailing  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
that  it  was  the  indifference  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  who 
was  now  acting  regent,  that  resulted  perniciously  to  the 
country,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  agitation  of  "  new 
plans  of  ecclesiastical  polity"  (i,  237, 238).  He  certainly 
was  not  given  the  name  of  Episcopomastrix,  or  the 
"scourge  of  bishops,"  by  any  Episcopalian,  and  there 
seems  every  reason  for  the  opinion  that  Melville  was 
really  the  first  Scotchman  to  press  the  interests  of  Pres- 
by terianism.  There  is  one  thing  certain,  however,  that 
even  though  Melville  did  not  come  determined  to  oust 
prelacy  from  Scottish  churches,  he  yet  steered  clear  of 
the  regent's  proposals,  which,  if  Melville  had  acceded  to 
them, "  might  have  enabled  that  crafty  statesman  [Mor- 
ton] to  rivet  securely  the  fetters  with  which  he  was 
striving  to  bind  the  Church,  instead  of  being  mightily 
instrumental  in  wrenching  them  asunder"  (Hethering- 
ton, p.  78,  coL  2).  Melville's  intrepidity  was  often  very 
remarkable.  On  one  occasion,  when  threatened  by 
Morton  in  a  menacing  way,  which  few  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  regent's  temper  could  bear  without 
apprehension,  Melville  replied,  "  Tush,  man  !  threaten 
your  courtiers  so.  It  is  the  same  to  me  whether  I  rot 
in  the  air  or  in  the  ground ;  and  I  have  lived  out  of  your 
country  as  well  as  in  it.  Let  God  be  praised ;  you  can 
neither  hang  nor  exile  his  truth !" 

In  March,  1575,  Melville  had  an  opportunity  to  pub- 
licly press  his  reforming  schemes.  He  was  at  this  time 
a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  his  name  was  in- 
cluded in  a  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  subject  of  the  polity  of  the  Church,  and 
to  prepare  a  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  administration  to  be 
submitted  to  a  general  assembly.  In  1578  his  labors  were 
finally  crowned  with  success.  He  presided  this  year  over 
the  assembly,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  take  the  vote  ap- 
proving the  second  book  of  Discipline,  from  that  period 
the  standard  of  Presbyterian  Church  government.  An- 
other matter  to  which  the  attention  of  the  General  As- 
sembly was  at  this  time  directed  was  the  reformation  and 
improvement  of  the  universities.  Here  Melville  also  took 
a  leading  part.  The  high  state  of  learning  and  discipline 
to  which  the  University  of  Glasgow  had  been  raised  by 
him,  and  the  comparatively  low  grade  of  education  in 
the  other  colleges,  had  become  an  object  of  public  noto- 
riety, and  it  was  necessary  that  measures  be  taken  fur 
reforming  and  remodelling  them.  A  new  theological 
school  was  agreed  upon  for  St.  Andrew's,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  translate  Melville  thither.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  1580  he  was  installed  principal  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  in  this 
new  position  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  usual  zeal 
and  ability.  Besides  giving  lectures  on  theology,  he 
taught  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  rabbinical  lan- 
guages, and  his  prelections  were  attended  not  only  by 
young  students  in  unusual  numbers,  but  also  by  several 
masters  of  the  other  colleges.  But  his  scholastic  labors, 
however  arduous  and  multifarious,  could  not  prevent 
him  from  continuing  an  active  worker  for  the  interests 
of  the  Church,  even  in  the  pulpit.  Immediately  after 
his  removal  to  St.  Andrew's,  Melville  began  to  perform 
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divine  service,  and  he  also  took  a  share  of  the  other  min- 
isterial duties  of  the  parish.  His  gratuitous  labors  were 
highly  gratifying  to  the  people  in  general,  but  the  free- 
dom and  fidelity  with  which  he  reproved  vice  exposed 
him  to  the  resentment  of  several  leading  individuals! 
and  the  most  atrocious  calumnies  against  Melville  were 
conveyed  to  the  king,  whose  mind  was  predisposed  to 
receive  any  insinuations  to  his  disadvantage.  A  bad 
matter  was  made  worse  in  1582,  when  Melville  was  sent 
to  the  General  Assembly,  and  was  by  that  body  honored 
with  the  office  of  moderator.  In  this  prominent  place 
he  had  many  opportunities  to  advocate  the  interests  of 
his  pet  plans  on  ecclesiastical  government.  But  even 
here  matters  did  not  rest.  He  was  invited  to  preach 
before  the  assembly,  and  in  his  sermon  he  boldly  in- 
veighed against  the  tyrannous  measures  of  the  court, 
and  against  those  who  had  brought  into  the  country  the 
"  bludie  gullie"  of  absolute  power.  This  fearless  charge, 
which  the  assembly  had  applauded,  and  had  seconded 
by  a  written  remonstrance,  intrusted  to  Melville  for 
presentation  at  court,  led  to  a  citation  before  the  privy 
council  for  high-treason,  and,  though  the  crime  was  not 
proved,  he  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  contempt 
of  court,  as  he  had  refused  to  appear,  maintaining  that 
whatever  a  preacher  might  say  in  the  pulpit,  even  if  it 
should  be  called  treason,  he  was  not  bound  to  answer  for 
it  in  a  civil  court  until  he  had  been  first  tried  in  an  ec- 
clesiastical court.  Apprehensive  that  bis  life  was  really 
in  danger,  he  set  out  for  London,  and  did  not  return  to 
the  North  till  the  faction  of  Arran  was  dismissed  in  the 
year  following.  After  being  reinstated  in  his  office  at 
/St.  Andrew's,  Melville  and  his  nephew  took  an  active 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  Fife  (q.  v.), 
which  terminated  in  the  excommunication  of  archbishop 
Adamson,  for  having  dictated  and  defended  the  laws 
subversive  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  When  Adamson 
was  relaxed  from  censure,  and  restored  to  his  see,  Mel- 
ville was  charged  to  retire  to  the  north  of  the  Tay,  and 
was  not  permitted  to  return  to  his  post  till  the  college 
had  reluctantly  consented  to  gratify  one  of  the  king's 
menial  servants  by  renewing  a  lease,  to  the  great  dimi- 
nution of  the  rental.  Not  long  afterwards,  the  king,  ac- 
companied by  Du  Bartas,  the  poet,  on  a  visit  to  St.  An- 
drew's, had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  from  Melville  a 
most  spirited  and  learned,  though  extemporaneous,  ref- 
utation of  an  elaborate  lecture  by  Adamson  in  favor  of 
his  views  of  royal  prerogative,  and,  upon  the  decease  of 
Adamson  in  1592,  Melville  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
passage  of  an  act  of  Parliament  ratifying  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  by  general  assemblies,  provincial 
synods,  presbyteries,  and  kirk  sessions,  and  explaining 
away  or  rescinding  the  most  offensive  of  the  acts  of 
the  vear  1584  —  the  black  acts,  as  thev  were  usually 
called.  This  important  action  is  considered  to  this  day 
as  the  legal  foundation  of  the  Presbyterian  government, 
and  it  was  regarded  by  Melville  as  an  ample  reward  for 
his  laborious  efforts.  The  king,  however,  was  not  sin- 
cerely in  favor  of  these  measures,  and  secretly  displayed 
a  strong  desire  to  make  the  "  Kirk"  a  mere  tool  of  polit- 
ical power,  or.  to  restore  episcopacy.  Melville  strenu- 
ously resisted  every  such  attempt,  whether  made  in  an 
open  or  clandestine  form. 

In  1596  a  very  favorable  opportunity  seemed  to  pre- 
sent itself  for  the  court  to  effect  its  purposes.  A  tu- 
mult had  taken  place  at  Edinburgh  on  December  16, 
and  this  opportunity  was  seized  by  the  court  as  a  han- 
dle for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church.  Melville,  and  the  Synod  of 
Fife,  and  many  leading  clergymen,  protested.  To  reach 
the  king's  ears,  Melville  was  selected  as  chairman  of 
a  deputation  to  the  king.  Upon  this  occasion  Mel- 
ville displayed  the  same  intrepidity  of  character  that 
he  had  exhibited  on  meeting  Morton  while  in  the  re- 
gency. King  James  seemed  to  be  displeased  with  the 
Protestants,  and  reminded  Melville  that  he  was  his  vas- 
sal. "  Sirrah,"  retorted  Melville, "  ye  are  God's  silly  vas- 
sal ;  there  are  two  kings  and  two  kingdoms  in  Scotland : 


there  is  king  James,  the  head  of  the  commonwealth ; 
and  there  is  Christ  Jesus,  the  king  of  the  Church,  whose 
subject  James  the  Sixth  is,  and  of  whose  kingdom  he  is 
not  a  king,  nor  a  lord,  nor  a  head,  but  a  member."  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  plain  speaking  met  the 
displeasure  of  the  man  who  had  a  peculiar  liking  for 
stratagems,  or  who  was  accustomed  to  look  upon  the 
works  of  darkness  as  the  essence  of  "  kingcraft."  A 
general  assembly  was  summoned  by  the  king  to  meet 
at  Perth ;  and  as  it  was  composed  chiefly  of  ministers 
from  the  north,  who  were  studiously  infected  with  prej- 
udices against  their  southern  brethren,  the  adherents  of 
Melville  were  left  in  the  minority.  But  the  next  as- 
sembly at  Dundee,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  was  not 
quite  so  tractable,  and  it  became  quite  clear  to  king 
James  that  in  this  way  he  would  not  succeed  in  anni- 
hilating, nor  even  lessening,  Melville's  ascendency.  An 
opportunity,  however,  was  not  long  wanting  for  such  a 
nefarious  attempt.  A  royal  visitation  of  the  university 
was  determined  upon,  and  king  James  went  to  St.  An- 
drew's in  person,  where,  after  searching  in  vain  for  mat- 
ter of  accusation  against  Melville,  it  was  ordained  that 
all  professors  of  theology  or  philosophy,  not  being  act- 
ual pastors,  should  thenceforth  be  precluded  from  sitting 
in  sessions,  presbyteries,  synods,  or  assemblies,  and  from 
teaching  in  congregations.  When  the  assembly  met  at 
Dundee  in  1588,  Melville  made  his  appearance,  notwith- 
standing the  restrictions  under  which  he  had  just  been 
placed;  but,  when  his  name  was  called,  king  James  ob- 
jected, and  declared  that  he  would  not  permit  any  busi- 
ness to  be  done  until  Melville  had  withdrawn.  Melville 
defended  himself,  and  boldly  told  the  king  that  the  objec- 
tion was  invalid ;  to  prevent  difficulty,  however,  he  finally 
withdrew  under  protest.  Preparation  was  now  made 
for  restoring  the  order  of  bishops,  and  the  first  approach 
to  this  measure  was  to  induce  the  commissioners  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  solicit  that  the  ministers  and  eld- 
ers of  the  Church  might  be  represented  in  Parliament 
A  statute  was  accordingly  passed,  declaring  prelacy  to 
be  the  third  estate,  and  asserting  the  right  of  such  min- 
isters as  should  be  advanced  to  the  episcopal  dignity  to 
the  same  legislative  privileges  which  had  been  enjoyed 
by  the  former  prelates.  The  next  conference,  held  at 
Falkland,  Melville  attended,  and  there,  in  presence  of  his 
majesty,  maintained  his  sentiments  with  bis  accustomed 
fearlessness  and  vehemence,  and  the  king  judged  it  pru- 
dent to  refer  all  the  matters  which  were  still  intended 
to  be  adjusted  to  an  assembly  which  met  at  Montrose 
in  March,  1600.  Melville  appeared  as  a  commissioner 
from  his  presbytery,  and  though,  by  the  king's  objec- 
tions, he  was  not  suffered  to  take  his  seat,  his  counsels 
and  his  unconquerable  zeal  served  to  animate  and  con- 
firm the  resolution  of  his  brethren;  and  the  assembly 
was  with  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  the 
scheme  of  the  court,  under  certain  modifications.  In 
1601  Melville,  nothing  daunted  by  the  fierce  opposition 
of  his  royal  master,  attended  the  assembly  at  Burnt  Isl- 
and. Melville's  conduct  was  grossly  misrepresented,  and 
James,  incensed  by  the  perseverance  of  his  subject,  im- 
mediately set  out  for  St  Andrew's,  and  there,  without 
even  the  sanction  of  his  privy  council,  issued  a  lettre  de 
cachet,  charging  Melville  to  confine  himself  within  the 
walls  of  the  college ;  the  royal  mandamus  decreeing,  at 
the  same  time, "  if  he  fail  and  do  in  the  contrary,  that 
he  shall  be  incontinent  thereafter,  denounced  rebel,  and 
put  to  the  law,  and  all  his  movable  goods  escheat  to 
his  highness's  use  for  his  contemption."  The  king's 
conduct  towards  the  Church  from  this  time  forward  we 
have  already  treated  in  detail  in  the  article  Jamks  I 
(q.  v.). 

James's  accession  to  the  English  throne  brought  to 
Melville  a  permit  enlarging  his  circle  of  activity  to 
within  six  miles  of  the  college,  and  three  congratu- 
latory poems,  which  he  had  written  for  the  occasion, 
seemed  even  to  have  established  peace  between  the 
two  combatants.  In  1606,  however,  the  war  broke  out 
anew,  and  this  time  it  ended  only  with  the  removal 
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of  the  sturdy  reformer.     In  1604  and  in  1605.  Mel- 
ville had  sorely  provoked  the  king  by  his  activity 
against  the  royal  measures.     In  1606  Melville  was  se- 
lected to  represent  his  presbyter}'  at  Parliament,  and 
protest  against  the  act  of  restoring  episcopacy  and  re- 
viving chapters.    This  action  was  unfavorably  com- 
mented upon  before  the  king,  and  the  latter  determined 
to  punish  Melville.     One  fine  day  Melville  quite  unex- 
pectedly received  a  letter  from  his  majesty  desiring  him 
to  repair  to  London  before  September  15,  that  his  maj- 
esty might  consult  him  and  others  of  his  learned  breth- 
ren on  ecclesiastical  matters.    Melville  and  others  went 
accordingly,  and  had  various  interviews  with  the  king, 
who  at  times  condescended  even  to  be  jocular  with 
them ;  but  they  soon  learned  that  they  were  interdicted ^ 
from  leaving  the  place  without  special  permission  from1 
his  majesty,  and  that  James  was  only  waiting  for  a  fa- 
vorable opportunity  to  vent  his  wrath  upon  Melville. 
The  occasion  was  "not  long  wanting.     Melville  having 
written  a  short  Latin  epigram,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  feelings  of  contempt  and  indignation  at  some  rites 
of  the  English  Church  ou  the  festival  of  St.  Michael, 
was  immediately  summoned  before  the  privy  council, 
found  guilty  of  "  scandalum  magnatum,"  and,  after  a 
confinement  of  nearly  twelve  months,  first  in  the  house 
of  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  was  committed  to  the  ToWer,  and 
was  there  kept  a  prisoner  for  more  than  four  years,  in 
violation  of  every  principle  of  justice.     The  first  year 
of  his  imprisonment  was  particularly  severe.     He  was 
deprived  of  all  opportunity  to  give  expression  to  his 
thoughts  either  by  writing  or  oral  communication. 
Through  the  influence  of  Sir  James  Sempill,  he  was  re- 
moved, at  the  end  often  months,  to  a  more  healthy  and 
spacious  apartment,  and  was  allowed  the  use  of  pen,  ink, 
and  paper.    When  the  rigor  of  his  confinement  was  re- 
laxed, he  was  consulted  both  by  Arminius  and  his  an- 
tagonist Lubbertus  on  their  theological  disputes.     He 
continued  to  refresh  hi*  mind  by  occasionally  writing  a 
poem,  and  in  two  or  three  letters  to  his  nephew,  James 
Merrilte,  whom  he  loved  as  a  son,  he  reviewed  Dr.  Down- 
ham's  sermon  on  Episcopacy.    In  1610  he  printed  a 
specimen  of  poetical  translations  of  the  Psalms  into  Lat- 
in verse,  and  he  never  wrote  a  letter  to  his  nephew  with- 
out transmitting  copies  of  some  of  his  verses.     In  1611 
he  was  released,  on  the  solicitation  of  the  duke  of  Bouil- 
lon, who  wanted  his  services  as  a  professor  in  the  uni- 
versity at  Sedan,  in  France.    Melville,  now  in  his  sixty- 
sixth  year,  would  fain  have  gone  home  to  Scotland  to 
lay  his  bones  there,  but  the  king  would  on  no  account 
bear  of  such  a  thing,  and  he  was  forced  to  spend  his  old 
age  in  exile.    Melville  died  about  1622,  but  neither  the 
date  of  his  death  nor  the  events  of  his  last  years  are  as- 
certained. 

Melville  appears  to  have  been  low  in  stature  and 
slender  in  his  person,  but  possessed  of  great  physical 
energy.  His  voice  was  strong,  his  gesture  vehement, 
and  he  had  much  force  and  fluency  of  language,  with 
great  ardor  of  mind  and  constancy  of  purpose.  His 
natural  talents  were  of  a  superior  order,  and  he  was  a 
scholar  and  divine  of  no  common  attainments.  "As  a 
preacher  of  God's  word,  he  was  talented  in  a  very  high 
degree — te»VM|«,  untiring,  instant  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  and  eminently  successful — and  as  a  saint  of  God, 
he  was  a  living  epistle  of  the  power  of  religion  on  the 
heart.  Sound  in  faith,  pure  in  morals,  he  recommended 
the  Gospel  in  bis  life  and  conversation— he  fought  the 
good  fight ;  and,  as  a  shock  cometh  in  at  its  season,  so  he 
bade  adieu  to  this  mortal  life,  ripe  for  everlasting  glory. 
If  John  Knox  rid  Scotland  of  the  errors  and  supersti- 
tions of  popery,  Andrew  Melville  contributed  materially, 
by  his  fortitude,  example,  and  counsel,  to  resist,  even  to 
the  death,  the  propagation  of  a  form  of  worship  uncon- 
genial to  the  Scottish  character*7  (Howie,  p.  278).  Dr. 
McCrie  concludes  his  two  interesting  volumes  of  Mel- 
ville's Life  (1819)  with  the  declaration,  "  Next  to  the 
Reformer,  I  know  no  individual  from  whom  Scotland 


has  received  such  important  services,  or  to  whom  she 
continues  to  owe  so  deep  a  debt  of  national  respect  and 
gratitude,  as  Andrew  Melville."  See,  besides  McCrie's 
biography,  Hetherington,  Hist,  of  ike  Church  of  Scotland 
(N.  Y.  1856, 8vo),  p.  78  sq. ;  Cook,  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land, chap,  xxvii ;  Stephen,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land  (Lond.  1845, 4  vols.  8vo),  i,  258  sq. ;  Russel,  Hist,  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  (Lond.  1834,2  vols.  18mo),  i,  chap, 
ix ;  it,  chap,  x  sq. ;  Howie,  Scots  Worthies,  p.  239  sq. : 
Chambers  and  Thomson,  Biog.  Diet,  of  Eminent  ScoU- 
men  (1855),  iv,  1  sq. ;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Sept.  1824. 
(J.H.W.) 

Melville,  Henry,  B.D.,  an  eminent  English  di- 
vine and  pulpit  orator,  was  born  at  Pendennis  Castle, 
Cornwall,  Sept.  14,  1800;  was  educated  at  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge,  graduated  B.A.  in  1821,  and  soon 
after  became  a  fellow  and  tutor ;  later  he  determined  to 
take  holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  Camden 
Chapel,  Camberwell,  London;  in  1848  he  was  made 
principal  of  East  India  College,  Hatleybury ;  in  1846  he 
accepted  the  appointment  as  chaplain  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  incumbent  of  the  church  within  its  pre- 
cincts; about  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Golden  Lect- 
ureship of  St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury ;  in  1858  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  queen,  and  in  1856  canon  of  St.  Paul's; 
in  1868  rector  of  Barnes  and  rural  dean.     He  died  in 
London  Feb.  9, 1871 .     A  number  of  Mr.  Melville's  Lect- 
ures  and  Sermons  were  published,  many  of  them  with- 
out his  consent  (1845, 1846, 1850, 1851, 1858) ;  they  have 
also  been  several  times  republished  in  this  country.    Also 
Voices  of  the  Year:  Readings  for  the  Sundays  and  Holi- 
days through  the  Year  (1856, 2  vols.) : — Golden  Counsels : 
Persuasions  to  a  Christian  Life  (1857) ;  and  other  works. 
"  No  other  clergyman  of  the  English  Church  during  the 
present  century  has  had  the  reputation  for  eloquence 
and  rhetorical  finish  in  his  discourses  which  Mr.  Mel- 
ville retained  to  the  last.     His  sermons  were  very  care- 
fully and  elaborately  written,  and  delivered  with  great 
earnestness  and  fervor.     If  there  was  fault  anywhere,  it 
was  in  the  superabundance  of  his  imagery,  and  his  more 
than  Oriental  wealth  of  style," — New  Amer.  An.  Cyclop. 
1871,  p.  495;  Allibone's  Did.  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  An- 
thors,  ii,  1262;  English  Encyclop.  vol  ii,  s.  v. 

Melville,  James,  an  eminent  Scotch  scholar  and 
divine,  was  born  in  1556.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Oriental  languages  in  the  University  of  St,  Andrew's 
in  1580,  minister  of  Anstrutherwerter  in  1596,  and  sub- 
sequently of  Kilrenny.  He  died  in  1614.  Mr.  Melville 
was  a  zealous  advocate  of  Presbyterian  discipline.  He 
was  the  author  of  Ad  Jacobum  I  Ecdesim  Scotiana  Li- 
bdlus  supplex  (1645),  and  his  A  utobiography  and  Diary 
(1 556-1610).  See  Dr.  MOie's  Life  of  A  ndrew  Melville  ; 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  xvi,  256. 

Mel'sar  (Heb.  melfsarf,  121^13,  prob.  from  the  Pers. 
master  of  wine,  i.  e.  chief  butler;  fo  Bohlen,  Symbol,  p. 
22 ;  others,  treasurer),  the  title  rather  than  the  name  of 
an  officer  in  the  Babylonian  court  (as  in  the  margin, 
"steward,"  but  Sept.  Auepoap,  on  account  of  the  Hob. 
art.,  Vulg.  Malasar),  being  that  of  the  person  who  had 
charge  of  the  diet  of  the  Hebrew  youths  in  training  for 
promotion  as  magi  (Dan.  i,  11,  16;  comp.  IxMigerke, 
Stuart,  Comment,  ad  loc.).  "  The  meltar  was  subordi- 
nate to  the  *  master  of  the  eunuchs;'  his  office  was  to 
superintend  the  nurture  and  education  of  the  young;  he 
thus  combined  the  duties  of  the  Greek  iraitaytoyoc.  and 
rpoQive,,  and  more  nearly  resembles  our  *  tutor'  than 
any  other  officer.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  term,  there 
is  some  doubt ;  it  is  generally  regarded  as  of  Persian 
origin,  the  words  mal  cara  giving  the  sense  of  *  head 
cup-bearer;'  Fllrst  {Lex.  s.  v.)  suggests  its  connection 
with  the  Hebrew  nazar,  *  to  guard' "  (Smith). 

Member  (in  the  plur.  0^2^,  yetsirim',  forms,  Job 
xvii,  7 ;  pi\n,  parts,  i.  e.  limbs)  properly  denotes  a  part 
of  the  natural  body  (1  Cor.  xii,  12-25) ;  figuratively, 
sensual  affection,  like  a  body  consisting  of  many  mem- 
bers (Rom.  vii,  28);  also  true  believers,  members  of 
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Christ's  mystical  body,  as  forming  one  society  or  body, 
of  which  Christ  is  the  head  (Eph.  iv,  25). 

Memento  Mori — remember  death.  It  was  God 
himself  who  first  gave  this  admonition  to  fallen  Adam 
(Gen.  iii,  19).  Such  admonitions  we  find  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  that  very  frequently,  no  doubt  with 
intent  to  remind  us  constantly  of  the  final  day,  of  the 
end  of  life.  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  it  is  said,  ordered 
his  attendant  to  remind  him  of  his  death  every  morning 
by  saying, "  King,  thou  art  a  mortal  being;  live  in  the 
thought  of  death."  Human  beings  are  but  too  apt  to 
forget  the  "  Memento  mori"  when  called  to  high  places 
of  honor.  An  exception,  however,  was  a  certain  gen- 
eral who,  when  holding  his  triumphal  processions,  had  a 
servant  advance  to  him  and  cry  out  repeatedly,  "Do 
not  forget  that  you  are  a  mortal  man."  We  should  be 
mindful  that  every  one  of  us  is  but  a  mortal  being.  Even 
to  this  day  the  sinister  thought  of  this  is  impressed  upon 
the  pope  at  his  coronation,  when  the  master  of  the  cere- 
mony advances  toward  the  holy  father  with  a  silver 
staff,  on  which  is  fastened  a  tuft  of  oakum ;  this  is  light- 
ed by  a  candle  borne  by  a  clerical,  who  bends  bis  knee, 
and,  holding  up  the  burning  oakum,  exclaims,  "  Holy 
father,  be  reminded  that  all  earthly  existence  will  be 
extinguished  like  this  tuft  of  oakum."  Another  occa- 
sion the  Romanists  furnish  in  their  liturgy,  so  especially 
solemn  on  Ash  Wednesday,  where  the  sentence  occurs, 
"  Memento  homo,  quia  pulvis  es,  et  in  pulverem  revcrte- 
ris."  There  are  two  ecclesiastical  orders,  the  Carthusi- 
ans and  Trappists,  whose  members,  on  meeting  a  per- 
son, utter  aloud  the  words  "  Memento  mori."  The  Trap- 
pists always  keep  in  their  gardens  an  open  grave,  surely 
a  good  warning  and  constant  reminder  of  the  uncertainty 
of  earthly  existence.     See  Death. 

-  Memling,  Hans  or  Jan,  a  celebrated  Flemish 
painter,  was  born  at  Constanz  in  1489,  according  to  Dr. 
Boisseree,  but  other  authorities,  among  whom  may  be 
cited  Mrs.  Heaton,  assert  positively  that  his  birthplace 
was  Bruges,  and  that  he  was  born  in  1430.  There  was 
for  a  long  time  a  fierce  controversy  as  to  this  painter's 
name,  some  writers  insisting  that  it  should  be  written 
Hemling  or  Hemmelinck,  and  that  he  was  of  German 
origin ;  there  is,  however,  very  little  reason  for  doubting 
that  Memling  was  the  real  name  of  the  painter  whose 
works  adorn  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  at  Bruges.  There 
is  but  little  known  of  his  life ;  he  appears  to  have  lived 
some  years  in  Spain,  and  is  supposed  to  have  visited 
Italy  and  Germany — certainly  Cologne ;  he  is  also  said 
to  have  served  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  both  ai* 
painter  and  as  warrior.  He  was  admitted,  wounded  and 
destitute,  into  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at  Bruges,  a  re- 
ligious institution,  in  which  none  but  inhabitants  of 
Bruges  were  entered  (which  fact  is  also  given  to  prove 
that  he  was  born  in  Bruges),  and,  upon  recovering, 
painted,  from  gratitude  at  his  kind  treatment,  the  beau- 
tiful picture  of  Sibyl  Zambeth.  There  are  a  number  of 
works  of  art  in  this  hospital  by  Memling,  prominent 
among  which  is  the  history,  in  minute  figures,  of  St. 
Ursula,  the  virgin  saint  of  Cologne,  and  her  compan- 
ions, exquisitely  painted  in  oil  in  many  compartments, 
upon  a  relic  case  of  Gothic  design,  known  as  La  Chaase 
de  Ste.  Ursule.  Memling  painted  also  during  his  stay 
at  this  hospital  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  large 
altar-piece  of  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine,  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  and  a  Descent  from  the  Cross.  Nine 
pictures  by  Memling  are  in  the  Munich  Gallery,  among 
which  the  greatest  are,  Israelites  collecting  Manna,  St. 
Christopher  carrying  the  infant  Christ,  Abraham  and 
Melchizedek,  the  Seizure  of  Christ  in  the  Garden,  a 
Sancta  Veronica  or  Face  of  Christ,  the  Jogs  and  Sor- 
rows of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Journey  of  the  three  Kings 
of  the  East.  Ratbgeber  enumerates  over  one  hundred 
works  which  are  attributed  to  Memling,  but  few  of  them, 
however,  can  be  authenticated.  He  also  decorated  mis- 
sals and  other  books  of  Church  service,  one  of  which  is 
in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.     Memling  proba- 


bly died  in  the  year  1499,  as  an  authentic  document  pre^ 
served  in  the  records  of  the  town  of  Bruges,  dated  in 
1499,  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  late  Meestre  Hans."  See 
Mrs.  Heaton,  Masterpieces  of  Flemish  A  rt  (LoikL  1869, 
4to) ;  Kugler's  Hand-book  of  Painting,  transL  by  Waagen 
(Lond.  1860,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Mrs.  Jameson,  Legends  of 
the  Madonna,  p.  19,  89, 105,  202, 804. 

Memmi,  Simon,  an  eminent  Siennese  painter,  was 
born  in  1285.  Vasari  says  he  was  a  pupil  of  Giotto; 
Lanzi,  however,  claims  him  as  a  scholar  of  the  Siennese 
maestro  Mino.  He  was  a  close  imitator  of  tho  style  of 
Giotto,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome.  After  his 
master's  death  he  painted  a  Virgin  in  the,  portico  of  St, 
Peter,  also  two  figures  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  upon 
the  wall  between  the  arches  of  the  portico  on  the 
outer  side.  He  then  returned  to  Sienna,  where  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Signoria  to  paint  one  of  the  halls  of 
their  palace  in  fresco,  the  subject  being  a  Virgin,  with 
many  figures  around  her.  He  painted  three  other  pict- 
ures in  the  same  palace,  one  of  which,  an  Annunciation, 
was  afterwards  removed  to  the  gallery  of  the  Uffizi. 
The  other  represented  the  Virgin  holding  the  Child  hi 
her  arms,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1798. 
He  was  invited  to  Florence  by  the  general  of  the  Au- 
gustines,  where  he  painted  a  very  remarkable  Cruet- 
Jixion.  Vasari  says,  "  In  this  painting  the  thieves  on 
the  cross  are  seen  expiring,  the  soul  of  the  repentant 
thief  being  joyfully  borne  to  heaven  by  angels,  while 
that  of  the  impenitent  deports,  accompanied  by  devils, 
and  roughly  dragged  by  these  daemons  to  the  torments 
of  hell"  (Lives  of  the  Painters,  i,  184).  He  also  painted 
three  of  the  walls  of  the  chapter-house  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella.  On  the  first  wall,  over  the  entrance,  is  the 
L\fe  of  San  Domenico;  on  that  which  is  nearest  the 
church  he  represented  the  Brethren  of  the  Dominican  Or- 
der contending  against  the  Heretics ;  on  the  third,  which 
is  where  the  altar  stands,  was  depicted  the  Crucifixion 
of  Christ.  Many  other  works  are  attributed  to  him 
jointly  with  his  brother  Lippo  Memmi,  who  also  prac- 
ticed the  art  of  painting  with  great  success.  About 
1342  the  two  brothers  returned  to  Sienna,  where  Simon 
commenced  a  work  of  vast  extent,  being  a  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  with  an  extraordinary  number  of  figures. 
He  died  before  its  completion  at  Avignon,  in  July,  1344. 
See  Vasari,  Lives  of  the  Painters,  tran&L  by  Foster  (Lond. 
1850,  5  vols.  8vo),  i,  181 ;  Lanzi's  History  of  Painting, 
transl.  by  Roscoe  (Lond.  1847,  3  vols.  8vo),  i,  278;  Mrs. 
Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Madonna  (Lond.  1857, 8vo),  p. 
172,  273. 

Mem'mius,  Quixtits  (KoiVroc  Meuuioc),  one  of 
the  Roman  ambassadors  sent  to  the  Jews  by  Lysias  (2 
Mace  xi,  34)  about  B.C.  163-2.     See  Maklius. 

Memorial  is  the  name  {1)  of  a  prayer  of  oblation; 
the  prayer  in  the  order  of  the  communion  beginning 
"  O  Lord  and  heavenly  Father,"  which  follows  the  com- 
munion of  the  faithfuL  (2)  The  tomb  of  a  martyr,  or  a 
church  dedicated  to  his  memory.  (3)  The  commemo- 
ration of  a  concurrent  lesser  festival  by  the  use  of  its 
collect  (4)  Exequies,  an  office  for  the  dead  said  by  the 
priest  in  the  14th  century  in  England.— Walcott,  Sacred 
A  rchaol.  s.  v. 

Memory,  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which  enables 
us  to  recall  past  impressions,  whether  of  external  facta  or 
internal  consciousness.  It  applies  to  sensations,  percep- 
tions, creations  of  the  fancy,  matters  acquired  by  learn- 
ing, in  short,  to  anything,  actual  or  imaginary, which  has 
previously  occupied  the  mind.  It  is  the  great  mental 
storehouse  of  knowledge.  The  clearness  of  the  impres- 
sion so  recalled  depends,  other  things  being  equal,  upon 
the  strength  and  vividness  of  the  original  impression, 
and  this  largely  depends  upon  the  degree  of  attention 
given  to  the  object  of  it  at  the  time.  Other  conditions 
are,  chiefly,  length  of  interval  since  the  first  impression, 
frequency  of  its  reiteration,  variety  of  intervening  and 
confusing  impressions,  etc  There  are  two  accessory 
ideas  usually  included  in  the  definition  of  memory, 
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namely,  the  power  of  retaining  as  well  as  recalling  pre- 
vious impressions,  and  an  accompanying  consciousness 
thai  the  impressions  recalled  relate  to  the  past.  But 
both  these  are  logically  involved  in  the  definition  above 
given;  lor  the  power  of  retention  is  only  indicated  and 
measured  by  the  facility  or  ability  of  recalling,  and  the 
past  character  of  the  thing  remembered  is  implied  in  its 
being  re-called  rather  than  conceived,  perceived,  or  orig- 
inated. Memory  is  thus  a  definite  act,  which  serves  as 
the  exponent  or  index  of  the  faculty  by  virtue  of  which 
it  is  performed;  and  the  power  itself  is  estimated  and 
characterized  according  to  the  ease,  rapidity  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  function.  Memory  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  voluntary,  yet  the  will  may  assist  it  indirectly. 
The  recurrence  of  the  past  impression  depends  upon 
what  is  called  the  association  of  ideas,  i.  e.  the  connec- 
tion in  which  the  impression  was  first  made ;  and  this 
famishes  the  link  for  retrieving  it.  This  association 
differs  greatly  in  different  minds,  and,  indeed,  with  al- 
most every  occasion.  By  attentively  fixing  the  mind 
upon  something  connected  with  the  matter  sought  to  be 
recalled,  the  train  of  thought  may  often  be  recovered ; 
yet,  when  it  does  at  last  recur,  it  is  spontaneous.  Hence 
memory  has  been  distinguished  into  simple  remembrance, 
or  passive  memory  without  effort,  and  recollection,  or 
active  memory  accompanied  by  a  mental  endeavor. 
Memory  of  a  particular  point  may  be  clear  or  faint. 
Memory,  in  general  may  be  either  weak  or  strong.  In 
some  individuals  these  last  characteristics  are  constitu- 
tional. The  memory,  however,  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  habit  Artificial  helps  are  called  mnemonic*. 
Memory  may  also  be  weak  in  one  respect,  and  strong  in 
another.  Hence  the  distinction  of  verbal  memory,*  etc 
Names  and  numbers  are  proverbially  difficult  to  remem- 
ber. Yet  some  remarkable  instances  of  these  species  of 
memory  are  on  record.  Singular  instances  also  of  dis- 
ordered memory,  either  excessively  acute  or  defective 
in  some  peculiar  respects,  have  been  observed.  It  is 
held  by  many  that  nothing  is  absolutely  lost  by  the 
memory;  and  some  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  faculty 
will  furnish  the  conscience  with  the  whole  catalogue  of 
past  sins  at  the  final  judgment.    See  Mind. 

Mem'pbifl  (Mf/x^ic,  Herod,  ii,  99,  114,  186,  154; 
Polybw  v,  61 ;  DickL  i,  50  sq.),  a  very  ancient  city,  the 
capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  standing  at  the  apex  of  the 
Delta,  ruins  of  which  are  still  found  not  far  from  its  suc- 
cessor and  modern  representative,  Cairo.  In  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  it,  we  shall  mainly  follow  the  article 
of  R.  T.  Poole,  in  the  new  edition  of  Kitto's  Cyclopedia, 
with  some  additions  from  J.  P.  Thompson's  article  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  other  sources.  See 
Egypt. 

L  The  Name. — Memphis  occurs  once  in  the  A.V.,  in 

Hose*  ix,  6,  where  the  Hebrew  has  M6ph  (C]fa,  Sept. 
Mf /*a>tf ,  Vulg.  Memphis).  Elsewhere,  the  Hebrew  name 
appears  as  Noph  (5)3),  under  which  form  it  is  mentioned 
by  Isaiah  (xix,  18),  Jeremiah  (ii,  16;  xlvi,  14,  19),  and 
Reekiel  (xxx,  13, 16).  These  two  Hebrew  forms  are 
contractions  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  men-nufr  or  men- 
nbtbu,  whence  the  Coptic  Menfi,  Memfi,  Membe  (Mem- 
phitic  forms),  and  Memfe  (Sahidic),  the  Greek  name, 
and  the  Arabic  Menf.  The  Hebrew  forms  were  proba- 
bly in  use  among  the  Shemites  in  Lower  Egypt,  and 
perhaps  among  the  Egyptians,  in  the  vulgar  dialect. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  common  name  (as  above)  sig- 
nifies either  "the  good  abode,"  or  "the  abode  of  the 
good  one."  Plutarch,  whose  Egyptian  information  in 
the  treatise  De  /side  de  Osiride  is  generally  valuable, 
indicates  that  the  latter  or  a  similar  explanation  was 
current  among  the  Egyptian  priests.  He  tells  us  that 
some  interpreted  the  name  the  "  haven  of  good  ones," 
others, "  the  sepulchre  of  Osiris"  (<cm  rifv  pkv  *6\iv  oi 
uiv  opfiov  aya&*bp  ipftnvtvowriv,  oi  3'  [k>i]u>c  rdfov 
Oaipi6icy  c  20).  "To  come  to  port"  is,  in  hieroglyph- 
tea,  MeNA  or  man,  and  in  Coptic  the  long  vowel  is  not 
only  preserved  but  sometimes  repeated.   There  is,  how- 


ever, no  expressed  vowel  in  the  name  of  Memphis,  which 
we  take  therefore  to  commence  with  the  word  men, 
"  abode,"  like  the  name  of  a  town  or  village  MES-Hen, 
"  the  abode,  or  mansion,  of  assembly,"  cited  by  Brugsch 
(Geographische  Jnschriften,  i,  191,  No.  851,  tab.  xxxvii). 
"  The  good  abode"  is  the  more  probable  rendering,  for 
there  is  no  preposition,  which,  however,  might  possibly 
be  omitted  in  an  archaic  form.  The  special  determina- 
tive of  a  pyramid  follows  the  name  of  Memphis,  be- 
cause it  was  the  pyramid-city,  pyramids  having  per- 
haps been  already  raised  there  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Venephes,  the  fourth  king  of  the  first  dynasty  (Mane- 
tho,  ap.  Cory,  A  nc.  Frag.  p.  96, 97 ;  com  p.  Brugsch,  Geogr. 
Inschr.  i,  240). 

The  sacred  name  of  Memphis  was  ha-ptah,  pa- 
PTAii,  or  ha-ptah-ka,  or  ha-ka-ptah,  "  the  abode  of 
Ptah."  or  "of  the  being  of  Ptah"  (Brugsch,  i,  236,  236, 
Nos.  110*2, 1103, 1104, 1105,  tab.  xlii). 

II.  Geographical  Position. — Memphis  was  well  chosen 
as  the  capital  city  of  all  Egypt.  It  stood  just  above 
the  ancient  point  of  the  Delta,  where  the  Pelusiac,  Se- 
benny  tic,  and  Canopic  branches  separated.  It  was  with- 
in the  valley  of  Upper  Egypt,  yet  it  was  close  to  the 
plain  of  Lower  Egypt.  If  farther  north  it  could  not 
have  been  in  a  position  naturally  strong;  if  anywhere 
but  at  the  division  of  the  two  regions  of  Egypt,  it  could 
not  have  been  the  seat  of  a  sovereign  who  wished  to 
unite  and  command  the  two.  Where  the  valley  of  Up- 
per Egypt  is  about  to  open  into  the  plain  it  is  about  five 
miles  broad.  On  the  east,  this  valley  is  bounded  almost 
to  the  river's  brink  by  the  light  yellow  limestone  moun- 
tains which  slope  abruptly  to  the  narrow  slip  of  fertile 
land.  On  the  west,  a  broad  surface  of  cultivation  ex- 
tends to  the  low  edge  of  the  Great  Desert,  upon  which 
rise,  like  landmarks,  the  long  series  of  Memphite  pyra- 
mids. The  valley  is  perfectly  fiat,  except  where  a  vil- 
lage stands  on  the  mound  of  some  ancient  town,  and  un- 
varied but  by  the  long  groves  of  date-palms  which  ex- 
tend along  the  river,  and  the  smaller  groups  of  the  vil- 
lages. The  Nile  occupies  the  midst  with  its  great  vol- 
ume of  water,  and  to  the  west,  not  far  beneath  the  Lib- 
yan range,  is  the  great  canal  called  the  Bahr  Yusuf, 
or  "  Sea  of  Joseph."  The  scene  is  beautiful  from  the 
contrast  of  its  colors,  the  delicate  tints  of  the  bare  des- 
ert-mountains or  hills  bright  with  the  light  of  an  Egyp- 
tian sun,  and  the  tender  green  of  the  fields,  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  except  when  the  Nile  spreads  its  inun- 
dating waters  from  desert  to  desert,  or  when  the  harvest 
is  yellow  with  such  plenteous  ears  as  Pharaoh  saw  in 
his  dream.  The  beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  recollec- 
tion that  here  stood  that  capital  of  Egypt  which  was  in 
times  very  remote  a  guardian  of  ancient  civilization; 
that  here,  as  those  pyramids — which  triflers  in  all  ages 
have  mocked  at — were  raised  to  attest,  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  was  firmly  believed  and  handed  down  till 
revelation  gave  it  its  true  significance ;  and  that  here 
many  of  the  great  events  of  sacred  history  may  have 
taken  place,  certainly  many  of  its  chief  personages  may 
have  wondered  at  remains  which  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham were  the  work  of  an  older  and  stronger  generation. 

But  for  the  pyramids  it  would  now  be  difficult  to  as- 
certain the  precise  site  of  Memphis,  and  the  pyramids, 
extending  for  twenty  miles,  do  not  minutely  assist  us. 
No  lofty  mounds,  as  at  Bubastis  and  Sals,  mark  the 
place  of  the  great  city;  no  splendid  temples,  as  at 
Thebes,  enable  us  to  recall  its  magnificence.  The  val- 
ley between  the  Libyan  Desert  and  the  Nile  is  flat  and 
unmarked  by  standing  columns,  or  even,  as  at  neigh- 
boring Heliopolis,  by  a  solitary  obelisk.  Happily  a 
fallen  colossal  statue  and  some  trifling  remains  near  by, 
half  buried  in  the  mud,  and  annually  drowned  by  the 
inundation,  show  us  where  stood  the  chief  temple  of 
Memphis,  and  doubtless  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
city,  near  the  modern  village  of  Mlt-Kahlneh  (fully 
Mwyet  Rakineh  ;  comp.  Robinson,  Researches,  i,  40,  41). 
This  central  position  is  in  the  valley  very  near  the  pres- 
ent west  bank  of  the  river,  and  three  miles  from  the 
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Dp  by  the  alluvial  depoait  of  the  Ni 
limits,  or  to  decide  whether  the  different  quartern  men- 
tioned in  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  were  portions  of 
one  connected  city ;  or,  again,  whether  the  Memphis 
known  to  claaaical  writers  was  smaller  than  the  old  cap- 
ital, a  central  part  of  it,  from  which  the  later  additions 
had,  in  a  time  of  decay,  been  gradually  separated.  In 
the  inscriptions  we  mid  three  quartera  distinguiebed: 
The  "  White  Wall,"  mentioned  by  the  claaaical  writers 
(Aii™  rtixoc),  haa  the  aame  name  in  hieroglyphics, 
blbt-iiet  (llrugach,  ul  tup.  i,  120,  334,  SS6 ;  1  tab.  xv, 
Si* 1091-109*;  tsb.xlii).  That  Memphis  is  meant  in 
the  name  of  the  Dome  appears  not  only  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Memphis  was  the  capital  of  the  Mem- 
pliitic  Nome,  but  also  from  the  occurrence  of  ha-itah- 
ka  or  ha  ka-itaii,  ft!  the  equivalent  of  bebt-hkt  in 
the  name  of  the  nome  (Bnigsch,  ibid,  i,  tab.  it  ;  i,  1 ; 
ii,  1,  etc.,  and  Aomw  iu  drm  nrun  lirichr.  p.  I).  The 
White  Wall  is  put  in  the  nomc-name  for  Memphis  it- 
self, probably  aa  the  oldest  part  of  the  city.  Herodotus 
mentions  the  White  Wall  as  the  citadel  of  Memphis,  for 
he  relates  that  it  held  a  garrison  of  120,000  Persians  (iii, 
91),  and  he  also  speaks  of  it  by  the  name  of  the  Citadel 
simply  (ru  ni^oc,  p.  18,1*).  Thucyd  ides  speaks  of  the 
White  Wall  as  the  third,  and,  aa  we  may  infer,  the  strong- 
est part  uf  Memphis,  but  he  doee  not  give  the  names 
of  [he  other  two  parts  (i,  104).  The  Scholiast  rcmarka 
that  Memphis  had  three  walla,  and  that  whereaa  the 
others  were  of  brick,  the  third,  or  While  Wall,  was  of 
stone  (ad  ioc.).  No  doubt  the  commentator  had  in  his 
mind  Greek  towna  surrounded  by  more  than  a  single 

if  ever  willed.  But  bis  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
white,  aa  applied  to  the  citadel  of  Memphis,  it  very  prob- 
ably correct.  The  Egyptian  forts  known  to  us  are  of 
crude  brick :  therefore  a  stone  fort,  very  possible  in  a 
city  like  Memphis,  famous  for  its  great  works  in  ma- 
sonry, would  receive  a  name  denoting  its  peculiarity. 
It  ia  noticeable  that  the  monuments  mention  two  other 
quartera,  "The  two  regions  of  life"  (Brugsch,  ibid,  i, 
23U,  237,  Nos.  1107  sq„  tab.  xlii,  xliii),  and  Aatiu  or 
i'kk-aiiiii  (ibid.  p.  237,  No.  Ill*  a,  lab.  xliii). 

III.  Ilv'ury.— 1.  The  foundation  "f  the  city  ia  assigned 
to  Menes,  the  drat  king  of  Egypt,  head  of  the  first  dy- 
nasty (Herod,  ii,  99).  The  situation,  aa  already  ob- 
served, ia  admirable  for  a  capital  of  the  whole  country, 
and  it  was  probably  chosen  with  that,  object.  It  would 
at  once  command  the  Delta  and  hold  the  key  of  Upper 
Egypt,  controlling  the  commerce  of  the  Nile,  defended 
upon  the  west  by  the  Libyan  mountains  and  desert,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  river  anil  its  artificial 


The  building  of 
by  tradition  with  a  stupendous 
of  art,  which  has  permanently  changed  ihe 
of  the  Nile  and  the  face  of  the  Delta.  Before 
the  time  of  Menes  the  river,  emerging  from  the  up- 
per valley  into  the  neck  of  the  Delta,  bent  its  course 
westward  towards  the  hills  of  tbe  Libyan  Desert,  or  at 
least  discharged  a  portion  of  iu  water*  through  an  arm 
in  that  direction.  Here  the  generous  Hood,  whose  yearly 
inundation  gives  life  and  fertility  to  Egypt,  was  largely 
absorbed  in  the  sands  of  the  desert  or  watted  in  stag- 
nant morasses.  It  ia  even  conjectured  that  up  to  the 
time  of  Menes  the  whole  Delta  was  an  uninhabitable 
marsh.  The  rivera  of  Damascus,  tbe  Barada  and  'Awaj, 
now  loae  themselves  in  the  aame  way  in  the  marshy 
lakes  of  the  great  desert  plain  south-east  of  that  city. 
Herodotus  informs  us,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  of  his  time,  that  Menes, "  by  banking  up  the 
river  at  tbe  bend  which  it  forma  about  a  hundred  fur- 
longs south  of  Memphis,  laid  the  ancient  channel  dry, 
while  he  dug  ■  new  course  for  the  stream  half-way  be- 
tween the  two  lines  of  hills.  To  this  day,"  he  contin- 
ues, "  the  elbow  which  the  Nile  forma  at  the  point  where 
it  it  forced  aside  into  the  new  channel  ia  guarded  with 
the  greatest  care  by  the  Pereiana,  and  strengthened  ev- 

and  pour  over  the  mound,  there  would  be  danger  of 
Memphis  being  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  flood. 
MS n,  the  first  king,  having  thus,  by  turning  the  river, 
made  the  tract  where  it  used  to  run  dry  land,  proceeded 
in  the  first  place  to  build  the  city  now  called  Memphis, 
which  liea  in  the  narrow  part  of  Egypt ;  after  which  he 
further  excavated  a  lake  oulside  of  the  town,  to  the  north 
and  weal,  communicating  with  the  river,  which  waa  it- 
self the  eastern  boundary"  (Herod,  ii,  99).  From  this 
description  it  appeart  thai— like  Amsterdam  diked  in 
from  the  Zuyder  Zee,  or  St.  Petersburg  defended  by  the 
mole  at  Cronstadt  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  or  more 
nearly  like  New  Orleans  protected  by  its  levee  from  tbe 
freshets  of  the  Mississippi,  and  drained  by  Lake  l'ont- 
chartrain— Memphis  was  created  upon  a  marsh  reclaimed 
by  the  dike  of  Menea  and  drained  by  his  artificial  lake. 
The  dike  of  Menes  began  twelve  miles  aoulh  of  Mem- 
phis, and  deflected  the  main  channel  of  the  river  about 
two  miles  to  tbe  eastward.  Upon  the  rise  uf  the  Nile, 
a  canal  still  conducted  a  portion  of  its  waters  west- 
ward through  the  old  channel,  thus  irrigating  the  plain 

was  guarded  against  on  that  side  by  a  large  artificial 
take  or  reservoir  at  Abuair.  The  skill  in  engineering 
which  these  works  required,  and  which  their  remains 
still  indicate,  argues  a  high  degree  of  material  civilisa- 
tion, at  least  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  tbe  earliest  known 
period  of  Egyptian  history.  The  manufactures  of  glaas 
at  Mempbia  were  famed  for  the  superior  quality  of  their 
workmanship,  with  which  Rome  continued  to  be  tup- 
plied  long  after  Egypt  became  a  province  of  the  empire. 
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.The  environs  of  Memphis  presented  cultivated  groves 
of  the  acacia-tree,  of  whose  wood  were  made  the  planks 
and  masts  of  boats,  the  handles  of  offensive  weapons  of 
war,  and  various  articles  of  furniture  (Wilkinson,  iii,  92, 
168). 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  observes, "  The  dike  of  Menes 
was  probably  near  the  modern  Kafr  el-Eiyat,  fourteen 
miles  south  of  Mit-Rahlneh,  where  the  Nile  takes  a 
considerable  bend,  and  from  this  point  it  would  (if  the 
previous  direction  of  its  course  continued)  run  immedi- 
ately below  the  Libyan  mountains,  and  over  the  site  of 
Memphis.  Calculating  from  the  outside  of  Memphis, 
this  bend  agrees  exactly  with  the  hundred  stadia,  or 
nearly  eleven  and  a  half  English  miles — Mit-Rahlneh 
being  about  the  centre  of  the  old  city.  No  traces  of 
these  dikes  (sic)  are  now  seen"  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  ii, 
163,  note  6>  That  the  dike  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
neglect,  and  ultimately  to  disappear,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  gradual  obliteration  of  the  old  bed,  and  the 
cessation  of  any  necessity  to  keep  the  inundation  from 
the  site  of  Memphis,  which,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  city 
contracted,  became  cultivable  soil  and  required  to  be 
annually  fertilized.  But  are  we  to  suppose  that  Menes 
executed  the  great  engineering  works  attributed  to  him  ? 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  higher  we  advance  towards 
the  beginnings  of  Egyptian  history,  the  more  vast  are 
the  works  of  manual  labor.  The  Lake  Moaris,  probably 
excavated  under  the  6th  dynasty,  cast  into  the  shade  all 
later  works  of  its  or  any  other  kind  executed  in  Egypt. 
The  chief  pyramids,  which,  if  reaching  down  to  this 
time,  can  scarcely  reach  later,  increase  in  importance  as 
we  go  higher,  the  greatest  being  those  of  El-Ulzeh,  sep- 
ulchres of  the  earlier  kings  of  the  4th  dynasty.  This 
state  of  things  implies  the  existence  of  a  large  serf  pop- 
ulation gradually  decreasing  towards  later  times,  and 
shows  that  Menes  might  well  have  diverted  the  course 
of  the  Nile.  The  digging  of  a  new  course  seems  doubt- 
ful, and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  branch  which 
became  the  main  stream  was  already  existent 

The  mythological  system  of  the  time  of  Menes  is  as- 
cribed by  Bunsen  to  "  the  amalgamation  of  the  religion 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt;"  religion  having  "already 
united  the  two  provinces  before  the  power  of  the  race 
of  This  in  the  Thebaid  extended  itself  to  Memphis,  and 
before  the  giant  work  of  Menes  converted  the  Delta 
from  a  desert,  checkered  over  with  lakes  and  morasses, 
into  a  blooming  garden."  The  political  union  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  country  was  effected  by  the  builder 
of  Memphis.  "  Menes  founded  the  Empire  of  Egypt  by 
raising  the  people  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
from  a  little  provincial  station  to  that  of  a  historical 
nation"  {Egypt's  Place,  i,  441 ;  ii,  409). 

2.  It  would  appear  from  the  fragments  of  Manetho's 
history  that  Memphis  continued  the  seat  of  government 
of  kings  of  all  Egypt  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Venephes, 
the  third  successor  of  Menes.  Athothis,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Menes,  built  the  palace  there,  and  the  king 
first  mentioned  built  the  pyramids  near  Cochome  (Cory's 
A  sr.  Frag.  2d  ed.  p.  94-97) ;  pyramids  are  scarcely  seen 
but  at  Memphis,  and  Cochome  is  probably  the  name  of 
part  of  the  Memphitic  necropolis,  as  will  be  noticed  later. 
The  3d  dynasty  was  of  Memphitic  kings,  the  2d  and 
part  of  the  1st  having  probably  lost  the  undivided  rule 
°f  Egypt,  The  4th  dynasty,  which  succeeded  about 
B.C.  2440,  was  the  most  powerful  Memphitic  line,  and 
under  its  earlier  kings  the  pyramids  of  El-Ghlzeh  were 
built  It  is  probable  that  other  Egyptian  lines  were 
tributary  to  this,  which  not  only  commanded  all  the  re- 
sources of  Egypt  to  the  quarries  of  Syene  on  the  south- 
ern border,  but  also  worked  the  copper  mines  of  the  Si- 
naitic  Peninsula.  The  5th  dynasty  appears  to  have  been 
contemporary  with  the  4th  and  6th,  the  latter  being  a 
Memphitic  house  which  continued  the  succession.  At 
the  close  of  the  latter  Memphis  fell,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some,  into  the  hands  of  the  Shepherd  kings, 
foreign  strangers  who,  more  or  less,  held  Egypt  for  600 
years.    At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  dynasty  we  once 


more  find  hieroglyphic  notices  of  Memphis  after  a  si- 
lence of  some  centuries.  During  that  dynasty  and  its 
two  successors,  while  the  Egyptian  empire  lasted,  Mem- 
phis was  its  second  city,  though,  as  the  sovereigns  were 
Thebans,  Thebes  was  the  capital. 

3.  After  the  decline  of  the  empire,  we  hear  little  of 
Memphis  until  the  Persian  period,  when  the  provincial 
dynasties  gave  it  a  preference  over  Thebes  as  the  chief 
city  of  Egypt.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  Cambyses, 
enraged  at  the  opposition  he  encountered  at  Memphis, 
committed  many  outrages  upon  the  city.  He  killed  the 
sacred  Apis,  and  caused  his  priests  to  be  scourged.  "  He 
opened  the  ancient  sepulchres,  and  examined  the  bodies 
that  were  buried  in  them.  He  likewise  went  into  the  tem- 
ple of  Hephaestus  (Ptah),  and  made  great  sport  of  the 
image.  ...  He  went  also  into  the  temple  of  the  Cabin, 
which  it  is  unlawful  for  any  one  to  enter  except  the 
priests,  and.  not  only  made  Bport  of  the  images,  but  even 
burned  them"  (Herod,  iii,  37).  Memphis  never  recov- 
ered from  the  blow  inflicted  by  Cambyses.  With  the 
Greek  rule,  indeed,  its  political  importance  somewhat 
rose,  and  while  Thebes  had  dwindled  to  a  thinly-popu- 
lated collection  of  small  towns,  Memphis  became  the 
native  capital,  where  the  sovereigns  were  crowned  by 
the  Egyptian  priests;  but  Alexandria  gradually  de- 
stroyed its  power,  and  the  policy  of  the  Romans  hastened 
a  natural  decay. 

4.  At  length,  after  the  Arab  conquest,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  succession  of  rival  capitals,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Nile— El-Fustat,  El-Askar,  El-Kata-?,  and 
El-Rahireh,  the  later  Cairo — drew  awav  the  remains  of 
its  population,  and  at  last  left  nothing  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  ancient  capital  but  ruins,  which  were  long  the 
quarries  for  any  who  wished  for  costly  marbles,  massive 
columns,  or  mere  blocks  of  stone  for  the  numerous 
mosques  of  the  Moslem  seats  of  government  The 
Arabian  physician,  Abd-el-Latif,  who  visited  Memphis 
in  the  13th  century,  describes  its  ruins  as  then  marvel- 
lous beyond  description  (see  Dc  Sacy's  translation,  cited 
by  Brugsch,  I  list  aire  d'Egypte,  p.  18).  Abulfeda,  in  the 
14th  century,  speaks  of  the  remains  of  Memphis  as  im- 
mense ;  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  decay,  though 
some  sculptures  of  variegated  stone  still  retained  a  re- 
markable freshness  of  color  (Descriptio  AZgypti,  ed.  Mi- 
chaelis,  1776).  At  length,  so  complete  was  the  ruin  of 
Memphis  that  for  a  long  time  its  very  site  was  lost. 
Pococke  could  find  no  trace  of  it  Recent  explorations, 
especially  those  of  Messrs.  Mariette  and  Linant,  have 
brought  to  light  many  of  its  antiquities,  which  have 
been  dispersed  in  the  museums  of  Europe  and  America. 
Some  specimens  of  sculpture  from  Memphis  adorn  the 
Egyptian  hall  of  the  British  Museum ;  other  monuments 
of  this  great  city  are  in  the  Abbott  Museum  in  New 
York.  The  dikes  and  canals  of  Menes  still  form  the 
basis  of  the  system  of  irrigation  for  Lower  Egypt;  the 
insignificant  village  of  Mit-Rahlneh  occupies  nearly  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  capital. 

IV.  Edifices,  Ruins,  and  Monuments. — Of  the  buildings 
of  Memphis,  none  remain  above  ground ;  the  tombs  of 
the  neighboring  necropolis  alone  attest  its  importance. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  speak  of  those  temples  which 
ancient  writers  mention,  and  especially  of  such  of  these 
as  are  known  by  remaining  fragments. 

1.  Herodotus  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  priests, 
that  Menes  "built  the  temple  of  Hephaestus,  which 
stands  within  the  city,  a  vast  edifice,  well  worthy  of 
mention"  (ii,  99).  The  divinity  whom  Herodotus  thus 
identifies  with  Hephaestus  was  Ptah,  "the  creative 
power,  the  maker  of  all  material  things"  (Wilkinson,  in 
Rawlinson's  Herod,  ii,  289;  Bunsen,  Egypt's  Place,  i, 
367,  384).  Ptah  was  worshipped  in  all  Egypt,  but  un- 
der different  representations  in  different  nomes;  ordi- 
narily "as  a  god  holding  before  him  with  both  hands 
the  Kilometer,  or  emblem  of  stability,  combined  with 
the  sign  of  life"  (Bunsen,  i,  382).  But  at  Memphis  his 
worship  was  so  prominent  that  the  primitive  sanctuary 
of  his  temple  was  built  by  Menes :  successive  monarchs 
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-  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  the  structure  by  the  ad- 
dition of  courts,  porches,  and  colossal  ornaments.  He- 
rodotus and  Diodorus  describe  several  of  these  additions 
and  restorations,  but  nowhere  give  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  temple,  with  measurements  of  its  various 
dimensions  (Herod,  ii,  99,  101,  108-110,  121,  186,  153, 
176;  Diod.  Sic.  i,  45,  61,  62,  67).  According  to  these 
authorities,  Moeris  built  the  northern  gateway ;  Sesos- 
tris  erected  in  front  of  the  temple  colossal  statues  (vary- 
ing from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  height)  of  himself,  his 
wife,  and  his  four  sons;  Rhampainitus  built  the  western 
gateway,  and  erected  before  it  the  colossal  statues  of 
Summer  and  Winter;  Asychis  built  the  eastern  gate- 
way, which  "  in  size  and  beauty  far  surpassed  the  other 
three ;"  Psammetichus  built  the  southern  gateway ;  and 
Amosis  presented  to  this  temple  "  a  recumbent  colossus 
seventy-five  feet  long,  and  two  upright  statues,  each 
twenty  feet  high."  The  period  between  Menes  and 
Amosis,  according  to  Brugsch,  was  3731  years;  accord- 
ing to  Wilkinson  only  about  2100  years ;  but  upon 
either  calculation  the  temple,  as  it  appeared  to  Strabo, 
was  the  growth  of  many  ceuturies.  Strabo  (xvii,  807) 
describes  this  temple  as  "built  in  a  very  sumptuous 
manner,  both  as  regards  the  size  of  the  Naos  and  in  other 
respects."  The  Dromos,  or  grand  avenue  leading  to  the 
temple  of  Ptah,  was  used  for  the  celebration  of  bull-rights, 
a  sport  pictured  in  the  tombs.  But  these  fights  were 
probably  between  animals  alone — no  captive  or  gladia- 

.  tor  being  compelled  to  enter  the  arena.  The  bulls  hav- 
ing been  trained  for  the  occasion,  were  brought  face  to 
face  and  goaded  on  by  their  masters,  the  prize  being 
awarded  to  the  owner  of  the  victor.  But  though  the 
bull  was  thus  used  for  the  sport  of  the  people,  he  was  the 
sacred  animal  of  Memphis. 

This  chief  temple  was  near  the  site  of  the  modern 
village  of  Mtt-Rahlneh.  The  only  important  vestige 
of  this  great  temple,  probably  second  only,  if  second,  to 
that  of  Amen-ra  at  Thebes,  now  called  the  temple  of 
El-Karnak,  is  a  broken  colossal  statue  of  limestone  rep- 
resenting Barneses  II,  which  once  stood,  probably  with 
a  fellow  that  has  been  destroyed,  before  one  of  the 
propyla  of  the  temple.  (See  cut,  p.  72.)  This  statue, 
complete  from  the  head  to  below  the  knees,  is  the  finest 
Egyptian  colossus  known.  It  belongs  to  the  British 
government,  which  has  never  yet  spared  the  necessary 
.funds  for  transporting  it  to  England. 

2.  Near  this  temple  was  one  of  Apis,  or  Hapi,  the  cel- 
ebrated sacred  bull,  worshipped  with  extraordinary  hon- 
ors at  Memphis,  from  which  the  Israelites  possibly  took 
the  idea  of  the  golden  calf.  Apis  was  believed  to  be  an 
incarnation  of  Osiris.  The  sacred  bull  was  selected  bv 
certain  outward  symbols  of  the  indwelling  divinity ;  his 
color  being  black,  with  the  exception  of  white  spots  of  a 
peculiar  shape  upon  his  forehead  and  right  side.  The 
temple  of  Apis  was  one  of  the  most  noted  structures  of 
Memphis.  It  stood  opposite  the  southern  portico  of  the 
temple  of  Ptah ;  and  Psammetichus,  who  built  that 
gateway,  also  erected  in  front  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apis  a 
magnificent  colonnade,  supported  by  colossal  statues  or 
Osiride  pillars,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  at  the  temple 
of  Medinet  Abu  at  Thebes  (Herod,  ii,  153).  Through 
this  colonnade  the  Apis  was  led  with  great  pomp  upon 
state  occasions.  Two  stables  adjoined  the  sacred  vesti- 
bule (Strabo,  xvii,  807). 

The  Serapeum,  or  temple  of  Serapis,  or  Osirhapi,  that 
is,  Osiris-Apis,  the  ideal  correspondent  to  the  animal, 
lay  in  the  desert  to  the  westward,  between  the  modern 
villages  of  Abu-Sir  and  Sakkarah,  though  to  the  west 
of  both.  Strabo  describes  it  as  very  much  exposed  to 
sand-drifts,  and  in  his  time  partly  buried  by  masses  of 
sand  heaped  up  by  the  wind  (xvii,  807).  The  sacred 
cubit  and  other  symbols  used  in  measuring  the  rise  of 
the  Nile,  were  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Serapis.  Near 
this  temple  was  the  burial-place  of  the  bulls  Apis,  a 
vast  excavation,  in  which  they  were  sepulchred  in  sar- 
cophagi of  stone  in  the  most  costly  manner.  Diodorus 
(i,  85)  describes  the  magnificence  with  which  a  deceased 


Apis  was  interred  and  hia  successor  installed  at  Mem- 
phis. The  place  appropriated  to  the  burial  of  the  sa- 
cred bulls  was  a  gallery  some  2000  feet  in  length  by 
twenty  in  height  and  width,  hewn  in  the  rock  without 
the  city.  This  gallery  was  divided  into  numerous  re- 
cesses upon  each  side ;  and  the  embalmed  bodies  of  the 
sacred  bulls,  each  in  its  own  sarcophagus  of  granite, 
were  deposited  in  these  "sepulchral  stalls."  A  few 
years  since  this  burial-place  of  the  sacred  bulls  was  dis- 
covered by  M.  Mariette,  and  a  large  number  of  the  sar- 
cophagi have  already  been  opened.  These  catacombs 
of  mummied  bulls  were  approached  from  Memphis  by 
a  paved  road,  having  colossal  lions  on  either  side. 

3.  At  Memphis  was  the  reputed  burial-place  of  Isis 
(Diod.  Sic.  i,  22) ;  it  had  also  a  temple  to  that "  myriad- 
named"  divinity,  which  Herodotus  (ii,  176)  describes  as 
"  a  vast  structure,  well  worthy  of  notice,"  but  inferior  to 
that  consecrated  to  her  in  Busiris,  a  chief  city  of  her 
worship  (ii,  59). 

Herodotus  describes  "a  beautiful  and  richly-orna- 
mented enclosure,"  situated  upon  the  south  side  of  the 
temple  of  Ptah,  which  was  sacred  to  Proteus,  a  native 
Memphitic  king.  Within  this  enclosure  there  was  a 
temple  to  "the  foreign  Venus"  (Astarte?),  concerning 
which  the  historian  narrates  a  myth  connected  with  the 
Grecian  Helen.  In  this  enclosure  was  "the  Tynan 
camp"  (ii,  112).  A  temple  of  Ka  or  Phre,  the  Sun,  and 
a  temple  of  the  Cabin,  complete  the  enumeration  of  the 
sacred  buildings  of  Memphis. 

4.  The  necropolis  of  Memphis  has  escaped  the  de- 
struction that  has  obliterated  almost  all  traces  of  the 
city,  partly  from  its  being  beyond  the  convenient  reach 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Moslem  capitals,  partly  from 
the  unrivalled  massive  solidity  of  its  chief  edifices.  This 
necropolis,  consisting  of  pyramids,  was  on  a  scale  of  gran- 
deur corresponding  with  the  city  itself.  The  "city  of 
the  pyramids"  is  a  title  of  Memphis  in  the  hieroglyph- 
ics upon  the  monuments.  The  great  field  or  plain  of 
the  pyramids  lies  wholly  upon  the  western  bank  of  the 
Nile,  and  extends  from  Abu*Roe*sh,  a  little  to  the  north- 
west of  Cairo,  to  Meydum,  about  forty  miles  to  the 
south,  and  thence  in  a  south-westerly  direction  about 
twenty-five  miles  farther,  to  the  pyramids  of  Howara 
and  of  Biahmu  in  the  Fayum.  Lepsius  regards  the 
"  pyramid  fields  of  Memphis"  as  a  most  important  testi- 
mony to  the  civilization  of  Egypt  (Letter*,  Bohn,  p.  25; 
also  Chronologic  der  Aegypter,  vol.  i).  These  royal  pyr- 
amids, with  the  subterranean  halls  of  Apis,  and  numer- 
ous tombs  of  public  officers  erected  on  the  plain  or  ex- 
cavated in  the  adjacent  hills,  gave  to  Memphis  the 
pre-eminence  which  it  enjoyed  as  "  the  haven  of  the 
blessed." 

The  pyramids  that  belong  to  Memphis  extend  along 
the  low  edge  of  the  Libyan  range,  and  form  four  groups 
—those  of  El-GMzeh,  Abu-Sir,  Sakkarah,  and  Dahshur 
— all  so  named  from  a  neighboring  town  or  village.  The 
principal  pyramids  of  El-Ghlzeh — those  called  the  First 
or  Great,  Second,  and  Third — are  respectively  the  tombs 
of  Khufu  or  Shufu,  the  Cheops  of  Herodotus  and  Suphis 
I  of  Manetho,  of  the  4th  dynasty ;  of  Khafra  or  Shafra, 
Cephren  (Herod.),  of  the  5th?  and  of  Menkaura,  Mycer- 
inus  or  Mencheres  of  the  4th.  The  Great  Pyramid  has 
a  base  measuring  733  feet  square,  and  a  perpendicular 
height  of  456  feet,  having  lost  about  twenty-five  feet  of 
its  original  height,  which  must  have  been  at  least  400 
feet  (Mr.  Lane,  in  Mrs.  Poole's  Englishwoman  tn  Egypt, 
ii,  121, 125).  It  is  of  solid  stone,  except  a  low  core  of 
rock,  and  a  very  small  space  allowed  for  chambers  and 
passages  leading  to  them.  The  Second  Pyramid  is  not 
far  inferior  to  this  in  size.  Next  in  order  come  the  two 
stone  pyramids  of  Dahshur.  The  rest  are  much  smaller. 
In  the  Dahshur  group  are  two  built  of  crude  brick,  the 
only  examples  in  the  Memphitic  necropolis.  The  whole 
number  that  can  now  be  traced  is  upwards  of  thirty,  but 
Lepsius  supposes  that  anciently  there  were  about  sixty, 
including  those  south  of  Dahshur,  the  last  of  which  are 
as  far  as  the  Faiyum,  about  sixty  miles  above  the  site 
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of  Memphis  by  the  course  of  the  river.  The  principal 
pyramids  in  the  Memphitic  necropolis  axe  twenty  in 
number,  the  pyramid  of  Abu-Rotton,  the  three  chief 
pyramids  of  El-Ghlzeh,  the  three  of  Abu-Sir,  the  nine 
of  Sakkarah,  and  the  four  of  Dahshur.  The  "  pyra- 
mids" built  by  Venephes  near  Cochome  may  have  been 
in  the  groups  of  Abu-Sir,  for  the  part  of  the  necropolis 
where  the  Serapeum  lay  was  called  in  Egyptian  kem- 
ka  or  KA-KK^also  kssi  or  KKMiTas  Brugsch  has  shown, 
remarking  on  its  probable  identity  with  Cochome  (jut 
tup.i,  240, Nos.  1121, 1122, 1123,  tab. xliii). 

The  pyramids  were  tombs  of  kings,  and  possibly  of 
members  of  royal  families.  Around  them  were  the 
tombs  of  subjects,  of  which  the  oldest  were  probably  in 
general  contemporaneous  with  the  king  who  raised  each 
pyramid.  The  private  tombs  were  either  built  upon  the 
rock  or  excavated,  wherever  it  presented  a  suitable  face 
in  which  a  grotto  could  be  cut,  and  in  either  case  the 
mammies  were  deposited  in  chambers  at  the  foot  of 
deep  pits.  Sometimes  these  pits  were  not  guarded  by 
the  upper  structure  or  grotto,  though  probably  they  were 
then  originally  protected  by  crude  brick  walls.  A  curi- 
ous inquiry  is  suggested  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
Egyptians  localized  in  the  neighborhood  of  Memphis 
those  terrestrial  scenes  which  they  supposed  to  symbol- 
ize the  geography  of  the  hidden  world,  and  that  in  these 
the  Greeks  found  the  first  ideas  of  their  own  poetical 
form  of  the  more  precise  belief  of  the  older  race,  of  the 
Acherusian  Lake,  the  Ferry,  Charon,  and  the  "Meads 
of  Asphodel,"  but  this  captivating  subject  cannot  be 
here  pursued  (see  Brugsch,  i,  240, 241, 242).  See  Pyra- 
mids. 

V.  Biblical  Aotioe*.— The  references  to  Memphis  in 
the  Bible  are  wholly  of  the  period  of  the  kings.  Many 
have  thought  that  the  land  of  Goshen  lay  not  very  far 
from  this  city,  and  that  the  Pharaohs  who  protected  the 
Israelites,  as  well  as  their  oppressors,  ruled  at  Memphis. 
The  indications  of  Scripture  seem,  however,  to  point  to 
the  valley  through  which  ran  the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea, 
the  Wadi-t-Tameylat  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Egypt,  as  the  old  land  of  Goshen,  and  to  Zoan,  or  Tanis, 
as  the  capital  of  the  oppressors,  if  not  also  of  the  Phara- 
ohs who  protected  the  Israelites.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  narrative  of  the  events  that  preceded  the 
Exodus  seems  indeed  to  put  any  city  not  in  the  eastern- 
most portion  of  the  Delta  wholly  out  of  the  question. 
See  Goshen.  . 

It  was  in  the  time  of  the  decline  of  the  Israelitish 
kingdom,  and  during  the  subsequent  existence  of  that 
of  Judah,  that  Memphis  became  important  to  the  He- 
brews. The  Ethiopians  of  the  25th  dynasty,  or  their 
Egyptian  vassals  of  the  23d  and  21th,  probably,  and  the 
Sauesof  the  26th,  certainly,  made  Memphis  the  political 
capital  of  Egypt.  Hosea  mentions  Memphis  only  with 
Egypt,  as  the  great  city,  predicting  of  the  Israelitish  fu- 
gitives, "Mizraim  shall  gather  them  up,  Noph  shall  bury 
them"  (ix,  6).  Memphis,  the  city  of  the  vast  necropo- 
lis, where  Osiris  and  Anubis,  gods  of  the  dead,  threat- 
ened to  overshadow  the  worship  of  the  local  divin- 
ity, Ptah,  could  not  be  more  accurately  characterized. 
No  other  city  but  Abydos  was  so  much  occupied  with 
burial,  and  Abydos  was  far  inferior  in  the  extent  of  its 
necropolis.  With  the  same  force  that  personifies  Mem- 
phii  as  the  burier  of  the  unhappy  fugitives,  the  prophet 
Nabum  describes  Thebes  as  walled  and  fortified  by  the 
sea  fui,  8),  as  the  Nile  had  been  called  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  for  Thebes  alone  of  the  cities  of  Egypt  lay 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  See  No-Ammon.  Isaiah,  in 
the  wonderful  Burden  of  Egypt,  which  has  been  more 
narked  and  literally  ftunlled  than  perhaps  any  other 
like  portion  of  Scripture,  couples  the  princes  of  Zoan 
(Tanis)  with  the  princes  of  Noph  as  evil  advisers  of 
Pharaoh  and  Egypt  (xix,  13).  Egypt  was  then  weak- 
ly governed  by  the  last  Tanitic  king  of  the  23d  dynasty, 
as  ally  or  vassal  of  Tirhakah ;  and  Memphis,  as  already 
remarked,  was  the  political  capital  In  Jeremiah,  Noph 
is  spoken  of  with  "Tahapanes,"  the  frontier  stronghold  i 


Daphnas,  as  an  enemy  of  Israel  (ii,  16).  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  the  importance  here  given  to  "Tahapanes.* 
Was  it  to  warn  the  Israelites  that  the  first  city  of  Egypt 
which  they  should  afterwards  enter  in  their  forbidden 
flight  was  a  city  of  enemies?  In  his  prophecy  of  the 
overthrow  of  Pharaoh-Necho'ff  army,  the  same  prophet 
warns  Migdol,  Noph*  and  "  Tahpanhes"  of  the  approach 
of  the  invader  (xlvi,  14),  as  if  warning  the  capital  and 
the  frontier  towns.  When  Migdol  and  "Tahpanhes" 
had  fallen,  or  whatever  other  strongholds  guarded  the 
eastern  border,  the  Delta  could  not  be  defended.  When 
Memphis  was  taken,  not  only  the  capital  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  but  the  frontier  fort  commanding 
the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Upper  Egypt  had  fallen. 
Later  he  says  that  "Noph  shall  be  waste  and  desolate, 
without  an  inhabitant"  (ver.  19).  And  so  it  is,  while 
many  other  cities  of  that  day  yet  flourish— as  Hermop- 
olis  Parva  and  Sebennytus  in  the  Delta,  and  Lycopolis, 
Latopolis,  and  Syene,  in  Upper  Egypt;  or  still  exist  as 
villages,  like  Chemmis  (Panopolis),  Tentyra,  and  Her- 
monthis,  in  the  latter  division — it  is  doubtful  if  any  vil- 
lage on  the  site  of  Memphis,  once  the  most  populous 
city  of  Egypt,  even  preserves  its  name.  Latest  in  time, 
Ezekiel  prophesies  the  coming  distress  and  final  over- 
throw of  Memphis.  Egypt  is  to  be  filled  with  slain ; 
the  rivers  are  to  be  dried  and  the  lands  made  waste; 
idols  and  false  gods  are  to  cease  out  of  Noph ;  there  is 
to  be  "  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  So 
much  is  general,  and  refers  to  an  invasion  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Noph,  as  by  Hosea,  is  coupled  with  Egypt 
— the  capital  with  the  state.  Then  more  particularly 
Pathros,  Zoan,  and  No  are  to  suffer;  Sin  and  No  again; 
and  with  more  vivid  distinctness  the  distresses  of  Sin, 
No,  Noph,  Aven,  Pi-beset  h,  and  "  Tehaphnehes"  are  fore- 
told, as  if  the  prophet  witnessed  the  advance  of  fire  and 
sword,  each  city  taken,  its  garrison  and  fighting  citi- 
zens, tf  the  young  men,"  slain,  and  its  fair  buildings  given 
over  to  the  flames,  as  the  invader  marched  upon  Daph- 
na»,  Pelusium,  Tanis,  Bubastis,  and  Hcliopolis,  until  Mem- 
phis fell  before  him,  and  beyond  Memphis  Thebes  alone 
offered  resistance,  and  met  with  the  like  overthrow  (xxx, 
1-19).  Perhaps  these  vivid  images  represent,  by  the 
force  of  repetition  and  their  climax-like  arrangement, 
but  one  series  of  calamities:  perhaps  they  represent 
three  invasions— that  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  which  we 
may  expect  history  one  day  to  tell  ns;  that  of  Camby- 
ses;  and  last,  and  most  ruinous  of  all,  that  Of  Ochus. 
The  minuteness  with  which  the  first  and  more  particu- 
lar prediction  as  to  Memphis  hse  been  fulfilled  is  very 
noticeable.  The  images  and  idols  of  Noph  have  disap- 
peared; when  the  site  of  almost  every  other  ancient 
town  of  Egypt  is  marked  by  colossi  and  statues,  but 
one,  and  that  fallen,  with  some  insignificant  neighbors, 
is  found  where  once  stood  its  greatest  city. 

VI.  Literature. — The  chief  authorities  on  the  subject 
of  this  article  are  Leysius,  Denkmaler  aus  Aegypttn  vnd 
Aethiopien;  Brugsch,  Geographische,  Jnschrijtcn;  Col. 
Howsrd  Vyse,  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  fol.  plates,  and  8vo 
text  and  plates ;  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Modern  Egypt  and 
Thebes,  and  Hand-book  to  Egypt ;  and  Mrs.  Poole,  Eng- 
lishwoman in  Egypt,  where  the  topography  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  necropolis  and  the  pyramids  are  by  Mr.  Lane. 
See  further,  Fourmont,  Descript.  des  Plaints  d'Jfeliop.  et 
de  Memphis  (Par.  1755) ;  Nicbuhr,  Trav.  i,  101 ;  Du  Bois 
Aym<S  in  the  Descript.de  VEgypte,  viii,63;  Prokesch, 
Erinner.  ii,  38  sq.;  also  Gesenius,  Thes.  Ilfb.  p.  812; 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Geogr.  s.  v.     See  Noph. 

Memu'can  (Heb.  Memukan',  "^lEE,  of  unknown 
but  prob.  Persian  origin ;  Sept,  Movgacoc,  Vulg.  Mamu- 
ckan),  the  last  named  of  the  seven  satraps  or  royal  coun- 
sellors at  the  court  of  Xerxes,  and  the  one  at  whose 
suggestion  Vashti  was  divorced  (Esth.  i,  14, 16, 21).  B.C. 
483.  "Thev  were  *wise  men  who  knew  the  times' 
(skilled  in  the  planets,  according  to  A  ben-Ezra),  and 
appear  to  have  formed  a  council  of  state ;  Josephus  says 
that  one  of  their  offices  was  that  of  interpreting  the  laws 
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(A  nt.  xi, 6, 1).  This  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  royal  question  is  put  to  them  when 
assembled  in  council ; ( A  ccording  to  law  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  queen  Vashti  ?'  Memucan  was  either  the 
president  of  the  council  on  this  occasion,  or  gave  bis 
opinion  first  in  consequence  of  his  acknowledged  wis- 
dom, or  from  the  respect  allowed  to  his  advanced  age. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  priority,  bis 
sentence  for  Vashti's  disgrace  was  approved  by  the  king 
and  princes,  and  at  once  put  into  execution.  The  Tar- 
gum  of  Esther  identifies  him  with  '  Haman,  the  grand- 
son of  Agag.'  The  reading  of  the  Kethib,  or  written 
text,  in  ver.  16,  is  -paW  (Smith). 

Men,  The,  are  a  class  of  persons  who  occupy  a 
somewhat  conspicuous  place  in  the  religious  communi- 
ties of  Northern  Scotland,  chiefly  in  those  parts  of  it 
where  the  Gaelic  language  prevails,  as  in  Roes,  Suther- 
land, and  the  upland  districts  of  Inverness  and  Argyle. 
Large  and  undivided  parishes,  a  scanty  supply  of  the 
means  of  grace,  patronage,  and  other  causes  peculiar  to 
such  localities,  seem  to  have  developed  this  abnormal 
class  of  self-appointed  instructors  and  spiritual  over- 
seers, who  sustain  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  a  relation 
very  similar  to  that  of  our  lay-preachers.  They  arc 
designated  "Men"  by  way  of  eminence,  and  as  a  title 
of  respect,  in  recognition  of  their  superior  natural  abili- 
ties, and  their  attainments  in  religious  knowledge  and 
personal  piety.  There  is  no  formal  manner  in  which 
they  pass  into  the  rank  or  order  of  Men,  further  than 
the  general  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by  the 
people  among  whom  they  live,  on  account  of  their 
known  superior  gifts  and  religious  experience.  If  they 
are  considered  to  excel  their  neighbors  in  the  exercises 
of  prayer  and  exhortation,  for  which  they  have  abun- 
dant opportunities  at  the  lgke~wakes,  which  are  still 
common  in  the  far  Highlands,  and  at  the  meetings  for 
prayer  and  Christian  fellowship,  and  if  they  continue 
to  frequent  such  meetings,  and  take  part  in  these  relig- 
ious services,  so  as  to  meet  with  general  approbation, 
they  thus  gradually  gain  a  repute  for  godliness,  and 
naturally  glide  into  the  order  of  "  The  Men." 

There  are  ofteutimes  three  or  four  "  Men"  in  a  par- 
ish; and  as,  on  communion  occasions,  Friday  is  spe- 
cially set  apart  for  prayer  and  mutual  exhortation,  these 
lay-workers  have  then  a  public  opportunity  of  exercis- 
ing their  gifts  by  engaging  in  prayer,  and  speaking  on 
questions  bearing  on  religious  experience.  This,  in 
many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  is  considered  as  the  great 
day  of  the  communion  season,  and  is  popularly  called 
the  "  Men's  day ;"  and,  as  there  may  be  present  twenty 
or  thirty  of  these  "  Men"  assembled  from  the  surround- 
ing parishes,  the  whole  service  of  the  day  is,  so  to  speak, 
left  in  their  hands — only  the  minister  of  the  parish  usu- 
ally presides,  and  sums  up  the  opinions  expressed  on  the 
subject  under  consideration.  Many  of  the  "  Men"  as- 
sume on  these  occasions  a  peculiar  garb  in  the  form  of  a 
large  blue  cloak ;  and  in  moving  about  from  one  com- 
munity to  another,  they  are  treated  with  great  respect, 
kindness,  and  hospitality.  The  influence  which  was 
thus  acquired  by  the  "  Men"  over  the  people  was  very 
powerful,  and  no  wonder  that  some  of  them  grievously 
abused  it.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  many  par- 
ishes in  the  Highlands,  where  the  ministers  have  been 
careless  and  remiss  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
these  lay-workers  have  often  been  useful  in  keening  spir- 
itual religion  alive.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the 
heads  of  some  of  them  were  turned,  and  that  the  honor 
in  which  they  were  held  begat  spiritual  pride  in  them. 
But  these  are  always  said  to  have  been  the  exception. 
Since  the  period  of  the  disruption,  when  the  Highlands 
have  been  furnished  with  a  more  adequate  supply  of  Gos- 
pel ordinances,  and  spiritual  feudalism  has  been  broken,  it 
has  been  observed  that  the  influence  of  the  "  Men,"  for  the 
most  part  connected  now  with  the  Free  Church,  has  been 
gradually  on  the  wane.  See  Atild,  Min.  and  Men  of  the 
Far  North  (1868),  p.  142-262.     (J.  H.  W.) 


Men  of  Understanding,  a  religious  sect  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Brethren  andSisUrt 
of  the  Free  Spirit,  has  already  been  considered  under  the 
heading  Homines  Intelligently. 

Menaohoth.    See  Talmud. 

Mensea  (or  Mtvatov),  a  part  of  the  liturgy  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  containing  all  the  changeable  parts  of 
the  services  used  for  the  festival  davs  of  the  Christian 
year.  It  is  usually  arranged  in  twelve  volumes,  one  for 
every  month,  but  the  whole  is  sometimes  compressed 
into  three  volumes.  The  Mentea  of  the  Eastern  Church 
nearly  answers  to  the  Breviary  of  the  Western  Church, 
omitting,  however,  some  portions  of  the  services  which 
the  latter  contains,  and  inserting  others  which  are  not 
in  it  See  Zacharius,  Bibliotheca  Bit, ;  Neale,  Eastern 
Church,  p.  829.    See  Breviary. 

Manage,  Matthieu,  a  French  theologian,  was  born 
about  1388,  in  Maine,  near  Angers.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  there  received  the  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1408,  and  was  called  to  the  chair  of  philosophy 
after  1413.  The  success  he  obtained  caused  him  to  be 
elected  vice-chancellor  in  1416,  and  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity in  1417.  He  afterwards  established  himself  at 
Angers,  where  he  taught  theology.  In  the  year  1432 
he  was  sent  by  the  Church  of  Angers,  with  Guy  of  Ver- 
sailles, to  the  Council  of  Basle,  and  by  the  council  to 
pope  Eugene  IV  at  Florence.  He  did  not  return  to 
Basle  until  1437.  In  1441  he  received  the  functions  of 
a  theologian.  He  died  Nov.  16, 1446.  His  biography 
has  been  written  by  Gilles  Menage.  Sec  Hoefer,  Xout. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Men'ahem  (Heb.  Menachem',  DH3T3,  cornforivtg 
[comp.  Manaen,  Acts  xiii,  1] ;  Sept.  Mavai)fi,  Vulg. 
Manahem;  Josepbus,  Mavaifpoc,  Ant.  ix,  11,  1),  the 
seventeenth  separate  king  of  Israel,  who  began  to  reign 
B.C.  769,  and  reigned  ten  years.  He  was  the  son  of 
Gadi,  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  generals 
of  king  Zachariah.  When  he  heard  the  news  of  the 
murder  of  that  prince,  and  the  usurpation  of  Shallum, 
he  was  at  Tirzah,  but  immediately  marched  to  Samaria, 
where  Shallum  had  shut  himself  up,  and  slew  him  in 
that  city.  He  then  usurped  the  throne  in  his  turn,  and 
forthwith  reduced  Tiphsah,  which  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge his  rule.  He  adhered  to  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  like 
the  other  kings  of  Israel.  His  general  character  is  de- 
scribed by  Josepbus  as  rude  and  exceedingly  cruel  (Ant. 
ix,  1 1, 1).  The  contemporary  prophets,  Hosea  and  Amos, 
have  left  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  ungodliness,  de- 
moralization, and  feebleness  of  Israel ;  and  Ewald  adds 
to  their  testimony  some  doubtful  references  to  Isaiah 
and  Zechariah.  -  (For  the  encounter  with  the  Assyrians, 
see  below.)  Meuahem  died  in  B.C  759,  leaving  the 
throne  to  his  son  Pekahiah  (2  Kings  xv,  14-22).  There 
are  some  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  narrative  of  his 
reign,  in  the  discussion  of  which  we  chiefly  follow  the 
statements  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  a.  v.  See  Is- 
rael, Kingdom  or. 

(1.)  Ewald  (Gesch.  Isr.  iii,  598),  following  the  SepU, 
would  translate  the  latter  part  of  2  Kings  xv,  10,  "And 
Kobolam  (or  Keblaam)  smote  him,  and  slew  him,  and 
reigned  in  his  stead."  Ewald  considers  the  .fact  of  such 
a  king's  existence  a  help  to  the  interpretation  of  Zech. 
xi,  8 ;  and  he  accounts  for  the  silence  of  Scripture  as  to 
his  end  by  saying  that  he  may  have  thrown  himself 
across  the  Jordan,  and  disappeared  among  the  subjecta 
of  king  Uzziah.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  how  such 
a  translation  can  be  made  to  agree  with  the  subsequent 
mention  (ver.  13)  of  Shallum,  and  with  the  express  as- 
cription of  Shallum's  death  (ver.  14)  to  Menahem.  The- 
nius  excuses  the  translation  of  the  Sept.  by  supposing 
that  their  MSS.  may  have  been  in  a  defective  state,  but 
ridicules  the  theory  of  Ewald.     See  Kings.    . 

(2.)  In  the  brief  history  of  Menahem,  his  ferocious 
treatment  of  Tiphsah  occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  The 
time  of  the  occurrence  and  the  site  of  the  town  have 
been  doubted.    Keil  says  that  it  can  be  no  other  place 
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than  the  remote  Thapsacns  on  the  Euphrates,  the  north- 
east boundary  (1  King*  iv,  24)  of  Solomon's  dominions; 
and  certainly  no  other  place  bearing  the  name  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  Others  suppose  that  it  may  have 
been  some  town  which  Menahem  took  in  his  way  as  he 
went  from  Tirzah  to  win  a  crown  in  Samaria  (Ewald) ; 
or  that  it  is  a  transcriber's  error  for  Tappuab  (Josh,  xvii, 
»),  and  that  Menahem  laid  it  waste  when  he  returned 
from  Samaria  to  Tirzah  (Thenius).  No  sufficient  rea- 
son appears  for  having  recourse  to  such  conjectures 
where  the  plain  text  presents  no  insuperable  difficulty. 
The  act,  whether  perpetrated  at  the  beginning  of  Mena- 
bem's  reign  or  somewhat  later,  was  doubtless  intended 
to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  reluctant  subjects 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  dominion  which  he 
claimed.  A  precedent  for  such  cruelty  might  be  found 
in  the  border  wars  between  Syria  and  Israel  (2  Kings 
viii,  12).  It  is  a  striking  sign  of  the  increasing  degra- 
dation of  the  land,  that  a  king  of  Israel  practiced  upon 
hid  subjects  a  brutality  from  the  mere  suggestion  of 
which  the  unscrupulous  Syrian  usurper  recoiled  with 
indignation.     See  Tiphsah. 

(3.)  Bat  the  most  remarkable  event  in  Menahem's 
reign  is  the  first  appearance  of  a  hostile  force  of  Assyr- 
ians on  the  nortb-east  frontier  of  Israel*  King  Pul,  how- 
ever, withdrew,  having  been  converted  from  an  enemy 
into  an  ally  by  a  timely  gift  of  1000  talents  of  silver, 
which  Menahem  exacted  by  an  assessment  of  fifty  shek- 
els a  head  on  60,000  Israelites.  This  was  probably  the 
only  choice  left  to  him,  as  he  had  not  that  resource  in 
the  treasures  of  the  Temple  of  which  the  kings  of  Judah 
availed  themselves  in  similar  emergencies.  It  seems, 
perhaps,  too  much  to  infer  from  1  Chron.  v,  26  that  Pul 
also  took  away  Israelitish  captives.  The  name  of  Pul 
(Sept.  Phaloch  or  Phalos)  appears,  according  to  Rawlin- 
son  (Bampton  Lectures  for  1859,  Lect.  iv,  p.  133),  in  an 
Assyrian  inscription  of  a  Ninevite  king,  as  Phallukha, 
who  took  tribute  from  Beth  Kumri  (  =  the  house  of 
Omri  — Samaria),  as  well  as  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  Damas- 
cus, Idunuea,  and  Philistia ;  the  king  of  Damascus  is  set 
down  as  giving  2300  talents  of  silver,  besides  gold  and 
copper,  bint  neither  the  name  of  Menahem,  nor  the 
amount  of  his  tribute,  is  stated  in  the  inscription.  Raw- 
linson  also  says  that  in  another  inscription  the  name  of 
Menahem  is  given,  probably  by  mistake  of  the  stone- 
cotter,  as  a  tributary  of  Tiglath-pileser.    See  Nineveh. 

Menahem  (bex-Zerach)  of  Estella,  a  Jewish 
savant,  was  born  in  1306  at  Estella,  whither  his  father 
had  fled  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  France. 
In  1328,  six  years  after  his  marriage  to  the  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Abiz,  the  rabbi  of  Estella,  the  Navarrese  mas- 
sacre occurred,  in  which  his  father,  mother,  and  four 
younger  brothers  were  murdered,  while  he  himself,  se- 
verely wounded,  was  left  for  dead.  A  soldier  riding  by, 
late  in  the  night,  heard  him  groan,  and  lifted  the  unfor- 
tunate Jew  upon  his  horse,  bound  up  his  wounds,  clothed 
him.  and  secured  a  physician's  care  for  him.  Thus  pre- 
wired, Menahem  repaired  to  Toledo,  and  studied  the 
Talmud  for  two  years.  Thence  he  went  to  Alcala,  where 
he  joined  R.  Joshua  Abalesh  in  his  studies.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  1350,  Menahem  succeeded  as  ruler 
of  the  college,  and  held  this  place  till  1368.  Having 
l<et  all  his  property  during  the  civil  war,  Don  Samuel 
Abarbanel,  of  Seville,  liberally  supplied  him  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  which  he  spent  at  Toledo,  where 
be  died  in  1374.  To  this  benefactor  he  dedicated  his 
book  on  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies,  in  327  chapters, 
entitled  Provision  for  the  Way,  KTjT-l  T^b  PHX 
KTrsxb  (Ferrara,  1664).  Gomp.  Gratis  Gesckd.  Juden 
(Uipsic,  1873),  vii,  312;  Jost,  Gesch.  a\  Judenthums  u. 
*.  tieben,  iii,  86;  Zunz,  Zur  Gesck.  u.  LUeratur  (Berlin, 
184ft,  p.  415;  Dessauer,  Gesch.  d.  Israelii  en  (Breslau, 
1*7"),  p.  323  sq.;  Furst,  BibL  Judaica,  ii,  353;  Undo, 
History  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal  (London, 
1848),  p.  157  sq.;  Finn,  Sephardim,  or  the  History  of  the 
Jems  in  Spain  and  Portugal  (London,  1841),  p.  307; 


Etheridge,  fntrod.  to  Hebr.  Literature,  p.  265 ;  Manaaseh 
ben-Israel,  The  Conciliator,  transL  by  £.  H.  Lindo  (Lon- 
don, 1842),  p.  xxx ;  Zunz,  Literaturgeschichte  der  syna- 
gogalen  Poesie  (Berlin,  1865),  p.  506.     (a  P.) 

Menahem  op  Mersebukg,  a  rabbi  of  great  dis- 
tinction among  Jewish  scholars  of  the  14th  century,  and 
one  of  the  representatives  of  truly  German  synagogal 
teachers,  flourished  about  1360.  He  lived  in  very  troub- 
lesome times,  and  because  the  literary  remains  of  this 
period  were  scanty,  it  was  called  the  Din"1  ■VH,  "the 
destitute  generation."  To  the  prominent  literati  of  that 
period,  who  left  some  monuments  of  their  learning,  be- 
longs Menahem  of  Merseburg,  who  wrote  annotations 
on  Rabbinical  decisions,  entitled  D^p1E3,  reprinted  in 
Jak.  Weit's  m«S,  "questions  and  answers"  (Vened.  1549; 
Hanau,  1610).  Comp.  Gratz,  Geschichte  der  Juden,  viii, 
149 ;  Jost,  Geschichte  des  Judenthums  u. s.  Sekten,  iii,  116; 
Zunz,  Zur  Geschichte  u.  Lite  rat  ur  (Berlin,  1845),  p.  193; 
Furst,  BibL  Judaica,  ii,  352. 

Me'nan,  or  rather  Mainax  (Ma'ivav  [with  much 
variety  of  readings],  of  uncertain  signification),  a  per- 
son named  as  the  son  of  Mattatha  and  father  of  Melea, 
among  the  private  descendants  of  David  and  ancestors 
of  Christ  (Luke  iii,  31) ;  but  of  doubtful  authenticity 
(Afeth.  Quart.  Rev.  1852,  p.  697).  See  Genealogy  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

Menandxlana,  one  of  the  most  ancient  branches 
of  the  Gnostics,  received  their  name  from  their  leader, 
Menander.  He  was  a  Samaritan  by  birth,  and  is  said 
to  have  received  instruction  from  Simon  Magus.  This 
supposition  is  not  well  founded,  however,  and  has  arisen, 
no  doubt,  from  the  similarity  which  existed,  to  some 
extent,  between  his  teachings  and  those  of  Simon,  as 
well  as  from  the  erroneous  idea  that  all  the  Gnostic 
sects  sprung  from  the  Simonians.  Menander  aspired  to 
the  honor  of  being  a  Messiah,  and,  according  to  the  tes- 
timonies of  Irenaeus,  Justin,  and  Tertullian,  he  pretended 
to  be  one  of  the  awns  sent  from  the  pleroma,  or  celestial 
regions,  to  succor  the  souls  that  lay  groaning  under  bod- 
ily oppression  and  servitude,  and  to  maintain  them 
against  the  violence  and  stratagems  of  the  daemons  that 
hold  the  reins  of  empire  in  this  sublunary  world.  One 
of  the  conditions  of  salvation  was  baptism  in  his  name, 
according  to  a  peculiar  form  instituted  by  him.  He 
claimed  also  the  power  to  make  his  followers  immortal. 
His  daring  pretensions  and  fanatical  teachings  should 
cause  him  to  be  ranked  as  a  lunatic  rather  than  the 
founder  of  a  heretical  sect.  .  The  influence  of  the  Me- 
nandrians  continued  through  several  minor  sects  until 
some  time  in  the  6th  century.  They  were  often  con- 
founded, by  those  not  well  informed  on  the  subject,  with 
the  orthodox  followers  of  Christ.  See  Eusebius,  Hist. 
Eccles.  iii,  26,;  iv,  22;  Irenaeus,  Adv.  hares,  i,  21 ;  Jus- 
tin M.,  Apohg.  i,  26;  Schoff,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  235;  Gieseler, 
Eccles.  Hist,  i,  56 ;  Mosheim,  Commentary  on  Eccles.  Hist. ; 
Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  vol.  vi,  s.  v. ;  Walch, 
Hist,  der  Ketzereien,  i,  185  sq.,  276,  284 ;  Schrockb, 
Kirchen-Gesch.  ii,  244.  See  also  Gnostics;  Magus, 
Simon. 

Meiiard,  Claude,  a  French  theologian,  was  born 
at  Angers  in  1580.  He  began  his  career  as  a  barrister, 
and  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  provostship. 
Becoming  depressed  in  mind  by  the  loss  of  his  wife,  he 
forsook  his  calling,  and  intended  to  retire  from  the  world. 
His  friends  prevented  his  entering  a  cloister,  but  he 
embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  showed  his 
interest  in  monastic  institutions  by  contributing  to 
the  erection  of  several  convents.  He  applied  himself  to 
researches  in  the  antiquities  of  his  province  with  so 
much  success  that  his  compatriot  Menage  calls  him  "Le 
pere  de  l'histoire  d'Anjou."  He  died  Jan.  20„1652.  He 
is  noted  for  the  following  works :  Les  deux  premiers  li- 
vres  de  St.  A  ugustin  contre  Julien  (Paris,  1617,  folio  and 
8vo) :— S.  Hieronymi  endicvlus  de  Hasresibus  Judaiorum 
(ibid.  1617, 4to).    Menard  published  this  history  from  a 
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manuscript  which  he  hod  found  at  LasaL  He  added 
different  Latin  treatises  of  the  same  age,  and  notes,  in 
which  be  showed  much  judgment  and  erudition.  Me- 
nard's edition  served  as  a  basis  for  that  of  Ducange,  in 
which  the  notes  and  observations  of  the  former  are  up- 
held : — Itinerarium  B.  Antomni  martgris,  cum  atmota- 
lionibus  (Angers)  1640,  4to) : — Recherche*  et  avis  sur  le 
corps  de  St.  Jacques  le  Majeur  (Angers,  1610).  In  this 
work  he  maintains,  against  general  opinion,  that  the 
relics  of  this  apostle  are  kept  in  St.  Maurille's  Church 
at  Angers.  To  Menard  is  also  attributed  Ukistoire  de 
Vordre  du  Croissant,  a  MS.  in  the  library  at  Paris.  See 
Biographie  Univtrsette,  a.  v. 

Memard,  FranQoia,  a  Dutch  writer  of  note,  was 
born  at  Stcllewroof,  in  Friesland,  in  1570.  He  estab- 
lished himself  at  Poitiers,  where  he  was  at  first  professor 
of  humanity,  and  later  professor  of  jurisprudence.  He 
obtained  a  pension  from  Louis  XIII.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  not  known.  His  important  works  are,  Regici- 
dium  detestatum,  quasitum,  prteconitum  (Poitiers,  1610), 
written  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Henry  IV : — 
Disputationesdejuribus  episcoporutn  (Poitiers,  1612, 8vo), 
which  displays  a  deep  knowledge  of  civil  and  canonical 
law ;  and  Des  notes  sur  la  vie  de  Ste.-Radegerel  et  sur  la 
regie  de  Saint-Cesaire  (edited  by  Charles  Pidoux,  Poi- 
tiers, 1621). — Biographie  Universelle,  s.  v. 

Menard,  Jean,  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  writer, 
was  born  at  Nantes  Sept.  23, 1660.  He  studied  law  at 
Paris,  and  met  with  great  success  at  Nlmes  as  a  pleader. 
But,  influenced  by  conscientious  scruples,  he  entered  the 
Seminary  of  Saint-Magloire  in  1675  as  a  student  of  the- 
ology, and,  after  receiving  orders  at  Paris,  returned  to 
hid  native  place  to  devote  himself  to  the  furtherance  of 
true  Christianity.  Believing  that  an  ascetic  life  of  the 
very  strictest  sort  is  required  of  all  devout  Christians, 
he  determined  to  give  himself  entirely  to  works  of 
charity  and  kindred  offices.  He  refused  the  canonship 
to  Sainte-Chapelle,  and  also  the  bishopric  of  Saint-Pol 
de  Leon,  preferring  the  humble  position  of  warden  of 
the  seminary  at  Nlmes,  where  he  labored  with  great  sat- 
isfaction for  more  than  thirty  years,  He  died  at  Nlmea 
April  15, 1717.  Menard  is  the  author  of  a  Catickisme 
(Nlmes,  1695,  8vo),  which  has  been  approved  by  many 
prelates.  His  memory  for  some  time  was  the  object  of 
a  kind  of  worship,  and  his  tomb,  it  is  said,  was  a  place 
of  miracles  and  wonderful  cures. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
General*,  a.  v. 

Menard,  Leon,  a  French  antiquary,  was  born 
Sept.  12, 1706,  at  Tarascon.  After  having  studied  suc- 
cessfully at  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Lyons,  he  took 
his  degree  in  law  at  Toulouse,  and  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  position  of  counsellor  to  the  inferior  court  of 
Nlmes.  After  1744  he  resided  almost  continually  at 
Paris,  whither  he  had  been  sent  in  the  interest  of  bis 
clients.  Largely  devoted  to  the  study  of  history  and 
antiquity,  he  made  himself  known  by  his  History  of  the 
Bishops  of  Nimes,  the  success  of  which  opened  to  him 
in  1749  the  doors  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He 
also  became  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Lyons  and  of 
Marseilles.  In  1762  be  went  to  Avignon,  and,  at  the  ex- 
press invitation  of  the  magistrates,  he  spent  two  years 
in  collecting  the  materials  necessary  for  a  history  of 
that  city;  but,  his  health  failing,  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
sist from  this  work.  He  died  Oct  1, 1767,  at  Paris. 
Menard  wrote,  Histoire  des  Eveques  de  Nimes  (La  Haye 
[Lyons],  1787, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  revised  in  the  Histoire  of 
that  city : — Histoire  civile,  eccUsiaetique,  et  litteraire  de 
la  Ville  de  Nimes,  avec  des  Notes  et  les  Preuves  (Paris, 
1750-58,  7  vols.  4to).  The  only  fault  of  this  learned 
work  is  its  excessive  prolixity.  An  abridgment  of  it 
has  appeared,  continuing  as  far  as  1790  (Nlmes,  1831- 
38,  3  vols.  8vo)  :— Refutation  du  Sentiment  de  Voltaire 
qui  traite  oV  Outrage  suppose  le  "  Testament  du  Car- 
dinal Richelieu"  (anonymous,  1750,  12mo).  Fonce- 
magne  joined  Menard  in  sustaining  the  authenticity  of 
$\  writing  that  Voltaire  persisted  in  declaring  apocry- 


phal : — Pieces  fugitives  pour  servir  a  F  Histoire  de  France, 
avec  des  Notes  historiques  et  geographiques  (Paris,  1759, 
8  vols.  4to).  This  valued  collection,  published  in  co- 
operation with  the  marquis  D'Aubois,  contains  a  num- 
ber of  researches  respecting  persons,  places,  dates,  etc, 
from  1546  to  1653 :— Vie  de  Flechier,  at  the  head  of  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  that  prelate,  but  of  which  only 
the  first  volume  appeared  (1760,  4U>).  Menard  is  also 
the  author  of  several  dissertations,  which  have  been 
printed  in  the  Memoires  de  VAcademie  des  Inscription*.. 
See  Le  Beau,  Eloge  de  Menard,  in  the  Mem,  de  VAcad. 
des  InscripL  voL  xxxvi ;  Nicrologe  des  Hommes  Ulustres 
de  la  France  (1770). — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog,  Generate,  &.  v. 

Menard,  Nicolas  Huguea,  a  French  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Paris  in  1585.  Having  finished  his 
studies  at  the  college  of  the  cardinal  Le  Moine,  Hugues 
Menard  joined  the  Benedictines  in  the  Monastery  of  St 
Denis,  Feb.  8,  1608.  He  at  first  devoted  himself  to 
preaching,  and  was  very  successful  in  the  principal  pul- 
pits of  Paris.  Finding  the  discipline  not  sufficiently 
severe  in  the  Abbey  of  St  Denis,  he  repaired  to  Verdun, 
to  enter  the  reformed  Monastery  of  St.  Vanne.  Later 
he  taught  rhetoric  at  Cluni,  and  finally  went  to  St.  Or- 
main-des-Pres,  where  he  terminated  his  laborious  ca- 
reer, Jan.  20, 1644.  He  wrote,  Martyrologium  SS.  ord. 
S.  Benedicti  (Paris,  1629, 8vo),  a  work  that  is  still  read: 
— Concordia  Regularum,  auctore  8,  Benedict*),  Anions 
aMafc,  with  notes  and  learned  observations  (Paris,  1628, 
4to)  :—D.  Gregorii  papa,  cognomento  Magni,  Liber  Sa- 
cramentorum  (Par.  1642, 4to) : — De  umco  Dyonisio,  A  re- 
opagitica  Athenarum  et  Parisiorum  episcopo  (Paris, 
1643,  8vo),  against  the  canon  of  Lannoy : — S,  Barnaba, 
apostoli,  Epistola  catholica  (Paris,  1645,  4to),  an  epistle 
taken  by  H.  Menard  from  a  MS.  of  Corbie,  and  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  D'Achery.  See  Nicdron,  Mi- 
moires,  vol.  xxii;  Ellies  Dupin,  BibL  dee  Aut*  ecciis.  du 
dix-septieme  siede;  Hist,  lift,  de  la  Cong,  de  Saint- Maur, 
p.  18  sq. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Menart,  Quentin,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  at 
Flavigny,  diocese  of  Autun,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century.  He  was  successively  treasurer  to  the 
chapel  of  Dijon,  provost  of  St.  Omer,  counsellor  to  the 
duke  Philippe  de  Bourgogne,  and  his  ambassador  to  the 
kings  of  France,  England,  and  Germany.  The  letters 
of  pope  Eugenius  IV,  who  afterwards  promoted  him  to 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Besancon,  bear  the  date  of  Sept 
18, 1439.  He  made  his  entrance  into  that  city  Aug.  1, 
1440.  There  was  at  that  time  no  kingdom  or  republic 
whose  administration  was  more  difficult  than  that  of  the 
Church  of  Besancon.  The  archbishop  pretended,  by 
virtue  of  ancient  titles,  to  be  temporal  lord  of  the  city ; 
but  the  citizens  contested  these  assumed  rights,  and 
reserved  to  themselves  unqualified  freedom,  which  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  defend  at  all  times  even  at  the  point 
of  the  sword,  so  that  between  the  archbishop  and  his 
people  there  was  continual  war.  Quentin  Menart  had 
just  taken  possession  of  his  see  as  his  procurator  had 
arrested  a  citizen  whom  he  accused  of  heresy,  and 
caused  to  be  condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical  judge. 
The  citizens  declared  that  this  crime  of  heresy  was  only 
a  pretext,  and  came  to  the  archbishop's  palace  bringing 
a  complaint  which  greatly  resembled  a  menace.  The 
latter  was  obliged  to  yield,  blamed  the  conduct  of  his 
procurator,  and  restored  liberty  to  the  condemned  her- 
etic Very  soon  other  tumults  arose.  On  the  heights 
of  Brdgille  the  archbishop  possessed  a  castle,  which 
overlooked  and  irritated  the  city  of  Besancon.  A  pre- 
text offering  itself,  the  citizens  repaired  to  Bregille,  and 
entirely  demolished  not  only  the  castle,  but  the  adja- 
cent bouses  also.  Menart  complained  in  his  tuni,  but 
they  scarcely  listened  to  him.  He  then  retired  to  his 
castle  of  Gy,  with  all  his  court,  and  hurled  against  the 
city  a  sentence  of  interdiction.  The  citizens  of  Besan- 
con, however,  were  not  superstitious  enough  to  fear  this 
punishment,  and  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  the 
suffering  inflicted  by  the  resentment  of  the  archbishop, 
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and  refused  to  yield  in  order  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the 
interdict.  Menart  proceeded  to  Borne,  and  invoked  the 
authority  of  the  pope ;  the  pope  delegated  the  affair  to  a 
cardinal,  who  even  aggravated  the  sentence  pronounced 
upon  the  rebels.  But  the  people  carried  the  cause  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  emperor,  and  the  latter  sent 
many  of  his  counsellors  successively  to  Besancon — Di- 
dier  of  Montreal,  Hartung  of  Capped— who  in  their  turn 
declared  Quentin  Menart  accused  and  guilty  of  rebellion. 
At  last,  in  April,  1450,  this  great  lawsnit  was  terminated, 
Menart  coming  forth  victor.  The  castle  of  Bregille 
was  reconstructed  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens.  Then 
the  archbishop  of  Besancon  returned  to  his  city  and  to 
his  palace,  where  he  died,  Dec.  18, 1462.  See  Dunod, 
Hist,  de  VEglUe  de  iteowfon,  voL  i ;  L'Abbe'  Richard, 
Hist  des  Dioc  de  Besancon  et  de  Satnt-Claude^-Woefa, 
Aoot.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Menasseh  ben-Israel.  See  Masasseh  ben- 
Israel. 

Menaaseh  Vital.    See  Vital. 

Mencius  (or  Meng),  one  of  the  two  great  Chinese 
sages  (the  other  being  Confucius),  is  supposed  by  Legge 
(whose  statements  we  condense)  to  have  been  born  about 
the  year  B.C  371,  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Confucius,  and  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Zeno,  Epicurus,  and  Demosthenes.  His  name, 
like  that  of  his  great  exemplar,  was  Latinized  by  the 
Jesuits  from  Meng-tse,  as  that  of  the  earlier  sage  was 
from  Koong-foo-tse,  to  conform  to  which  the  later  wor- 
thy should  have  been  called  Meng-foo-tse,  or  Menfuciu*. 
The  Chinese  language  is  monosyllabic,  and  the  original 
one  hundred  family  names  of  the  empire  are  all  mono- 
syllables. In  transferring  the  names  Koong  and  Meng 
into  Latin  or  English,  foreigners  have  fallen  into  the 
ludicrous  mistake  of  confounding  name  and  title,  and 
making  a  single  polysyllabic  surname  out  of  the  two — 
as  if  the  Chinese  were  to  make  Popjohn  out  of  pope 
John,  or  Lordbut  out  of  lord  Bute ! 

Men  often  owe  their  greatness  to  their  mothers.  The 
mother  of  Meng  is  celebrated  throughout  China  as  a 
model  of  feminine  wisdom  in  family  training.  The  first 
home  of  her  widowhood  was  near  a  cemetery,  and  her 
little  boy,  with  the  instinctive  imitativeness  peculiar  to 
children,  began  to  practice  funeral  ceremonies,  and  to  per- 
form Uliputian  burial-rites.  "  This  will  never  do,"  said 
Madam  Meng,  "  my  son  will  grow  up  an  undertaker," 
and  she  promptly  removed  to  a  house  in  the  market- 
place. Here  the  boy  imitated  the  cries,  disputes,  and 
chafferings  of  the  buyers  and  sellers.  "This  will  not 
answer,"  said  the  watchful  mother, "  he  will  make  only 
a  pedler  or  an  auctioneer,11  and  again  she  removed  and 
took  up  her  abode  in  the  vicinity  of  a  school.  The 
youth  forthwith  took  to  chanting  lessons  in  concert  with 
the  loud  chorus  peculiar  to  the  Chinese  school-room. 
"This  will  do,"  said  the  prudent  dame,  "my  son  will 
become  a  scholar,"  and  she  was  not  disappointed  in  her 
forecasting.  Nevertheless  he  was,  like  all  boys,  indif- 
ferent and  careless,  and  we  are  told  that,  to  quicken  his 
teal  and  give  him  a  striking  lesson,  bis  mother  one  day 
surprised  and  alarmed  him  by  suddenly  cutting  asunder 
the  web  she  was  weaving.  Upon  his  inquiring  why 
ihe  did  it,  she  replied  that  thus,  by  his  idleness,  he  was 
cutting  asunder  the  web  of  opportunity,  and  destroying 
his  prospects  for  life,  just  as  she  had  destroyed  the  prod- 
act  of  the  loom.  The  boy  was  affected,  and  gave  great- 
er diligence  to  his  studies.  These  are  all  the  glimpses 
we  have  of  philosopher  Meng,  until  we  meet  him  in 
public  life  at  forty  years  of  age.  He  must  have  spent 
his  early  years  in  diligent  study  of  the  classics,  but  how, 
or  under  what  masters,  we  are  not  informed.  In  his 
writings  he  says,  "  Although  I  could  not  be  a  disciple 
of  Confucius  myself,  I  have  endeavored  to  cultivate  my 
character  and  knowledge  by  means  of  others  who  were." 
like  his  master  Confucius,  Mencius  doubtless  assumed 
the  office  of  a  teacher — not  a  teacher  or  professor  in  our 
Western  sense,  but  a  peripatetic  advocate  of  morals,  po- 


litical philosophy,  and  good  government— one  to  whom 
youthful  and  perplexed  inquirers  resorted  for  counsel 
and  encouragement.  In  the  times  of  Confucius  and 
Mencius,  China  was  not  a  consolidated  empire  as  at 
present,  but  consisted  of  a  number  of  states  or  provinces 
under  independent  chieftains  or  kings.  To  the  court 
of  one  of  these  Mencius  resorted  at  about  the  age  of 
forty  years,  and  at  the  court  of  one  or  another  of  these 
petty  rulers  he  lingered  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
— the  period  which  his  published  works  cover — when  he 
retired  to  obscurity,  and  spent  the  remaining  twenty 
years  of  his  life  with  his  disciples  in  social  converse,  or 
the  preparation  of  the  seven  books  that  constitute  bis 
writings.  It  was  a  long  time  before  his  reputation  be- 
came national;  but  the  time  came  at  last,  when  a  native 
writer  says, "  Since  the  time  when  Han,  duke  of  Liter- 
ature, delivered  his  eulogium — ( Confucius  handed  the 
scheme  of  doctrine  to  Mencius,  on  whose  death  the  line 
of  transmission  was  interrupted' — all  the  scholars  of  the 
empire  have  associated  Confucius  and  Mencius  togeth- 
er." Meng  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  dying  B.C.  288. 
The  influence  of  bis  doctrines  and  opinions  in  China 
is  second  only  to  that  of  Confucius.  "  Confucius,"  says 
a  native  writer, "  spoke  only  of  benevolence ;  Mencius 
speaks  of  benevolence  and  righteousness.'1  "  Confucius 
spoke  only  of  the  will  or  mind ;  Mencius  enlarged  on  the 
nourishment  of  the  passion-nature.'1 

The  pet  doctrine  of  Mencius  was  the  intrinsic  goodness 
of  human  nature,  although  he  admitted  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  had,  through  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances or  influences,  become  perverted.  He  says, 
"  The  way  in  which  a  man  loses  his  natural  goodness  is 
like  the  way  in  which  trees  are  deprived  by  the  wood- 
man of  their  branches  and  foliage ;  and,  if  they  still  send 
forth  some  buds  or  sprouts,  then  come  the  cattle  and 
goats  and  browse  upon  them.  As  in  the  tree  all  appear- 
ance of  life  and  beauty  is  destroyed,  so  in  man,  after  a 
long  exposure  to  evil  influences,  all  traces  of  native 
goodness  seem  to  be  obliterated."  But  he  maintains 
that "  there  is  an  original  power  of  goodness  in  the  race,11 
and  that  "  all  men  may,  if  they  will,  become  like  Yao 
and  Shun,  two  of  the  early  sages  and  kings,  who  were 
pre-eminent  for  their  virtue.11  Mencius  attributed  the 
decline  in  morals  to  the  neglect  of  the  precepts  of  Con- 
fucius. He  was  determined,  therefore,  to  correct  the 
evils  which  had  sprung  up,  and,  by  securing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  to  the  study  of  morals,  to  restore  the 
virtues  of  the  primitive  ages.  One  well  versed  in  Chinese 
scholarship  Bays,  "  The  great  object  of  Mencius  is  to 
rectify  men's  hearts.  *  If  a  man  once  rectify  his  heart,1 
says  he,  *  little  else  will  remain  for  him  to  do.1  In  an- 
other place  he  says, '  The  great  or  superior  man  is  he 
who  does  not  lose  his  child's  heart,' "  an  expression  which 
vividly  recalls  those  beautiful  lines  of  the  great  German 
poet — 

"  Wohl  dem  der  fret  von  Schuld  und  Fehle 
Bewahrt  die  kindllch  reine  Seele"  (Schiller). 

It  is  evident,  however,  that,  owing  to  his  sanguine  and 
ardent  nature,  or  to  some  other  cause,  Mencius  did  not 
very  fully  realize  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  "  rectifying 
one's  heart.11  He  did  not  like  disputing,  yet,  when 
forced  to  it,  showed  himself  master  of  the  art.  His  rea- 
sonings are  often  marked  by  an  enjoyable  ingenuity 
and  subtlety.  "We  have  more  sympathy  with  him 
than  with  Confucius.  He  comes  closer  to  us;  he  is  not 
so  awful,  but  he  is  more  admirable."  The  people  he  con- 
sidered the  most  important  element  of  a  nation,  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  least  consequence.  The  ground  of  the  re- 
lation between  sovereign  and  people  is  the  will  of  God. 
He  asserts  the  doctrine,  Vox  popvli,  vox  Dei.  "  Heaven 
sees  as  the  people  see,  Heaven  hears  as  the  people  hear." 
The  highest  compliment  to  the  Chinese  sage  Meng  is 
paid  him  by  Dr.  Legge,  who  finds  his  views  of  human 
nature  identical  with  those  of  the  great  author  of  the 
i  "  Analogy,"  bishop  Butler,  whom  Wardlaw,  in  his  Chris- 
tian Ethics,  compares  to  the  Greek  Zeno.  It  would 
please  us  to  quote  largely  from  the  Seven  Books,  as  the 
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best  means  of  showing  the  real  character  and  teachings 
of  this  teaching  "  celestial"  His  writings  abound  in 
gems  of  illustration.  Opening  them  at  random,  we  ev- 
erywhere light  upon  striking  sayings :  "  To  dig  a  well, 
and  stop  without  reaching  the  spring,  is  to  throw  away 
the  well"  "  People  cannot  live  without  fire  or  water,  yet, 
if  you  knock  at  a  man's  door  and  ask  for  water  or  tire, 
there  is  no  man  who  will  not  give  them,  such  is  the 
abundance  of  these  things :  a  sage  king  will  cause  pulse 
and  grain  to  be  as  abundant  as  fire  and  water."  "  To  the 
truly  great  mad  belong  by  nature  benevolence,  right- 
eousness, prosperity,  and  knowledge."  *'  Good  govern- 
ment is  feared  by  the  people,  good  instructions  are  loved 
by  them :  good  government  gets  their  wealth,  good  in- 
structions their  hearts."  "  Honor  and  virtue  delight  in 
righteousness."  "  Death  in  the  discharge  of  duty  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  will  of  Heaven."  "  Life  springs  from 
sorrow  and  calamity,  death  from  ease  and  pleasure." 
"  The  value  of  benevolence  depends  on  its  being  brought 
to  maturity."  "  I  like  life  and  I  like  righteousness :  if 
I  cannot  keep  the  two  together,  I  will  let  the  life  go  and 
choose  righteousness."  "  The  tendency  of  man's  nature 
to  good  is  like  the  tendency  of  water  to  flow  down- 
wards." "  As  you  do  violence  to  wood  in  order  to  make 
it  into  cups  and  bowls,  so  you  must  do  violence  to  hu- 
manity to  fashion  it  to  benevolence  and  righteousness." 
"  No  man  can  bend  himself  and  at  the  same  time  make 
others  straight." 

Legge  finds  fault  with  Confucius  and  Mencius  be- 
cause their  views  were  so  human — both  said  so  little 
of  God  and  heaven.  To  these  influential  teachers  he 
attributes  the  gross  materialism  of  the  Chinese  literati 
to-day.  We  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  their  athe- 
ism. Mencius  is  an  object  of  reverence,  but  he  does  not 
indirectly  contribute,  like  Confucius,  to  idolatry,  in  the 
sanctification  of  tables,  altars,  sacrifices,  and  victims 
to  himself.  Mencius  is  only  human,  Confucius  is  di- 
vine. The  distinguished  Orientalist  Kemusat,  in  draw- 
ing a  comparison  between  Confucius  and  Mencius,  says 
the  former  "  is  always  grave,  and  even  austere ;  he  ex- 
alts men  of  virtue,  of  whom  he  presents  an  ideal  por- 
trait ;  he  speaks  of  bad  men  only  with  a  cool  indigna- 
tion. Mencius,  with  the  same  love  of  virtue,  seems  to 
feel  for  vice  rather  contempt  than  abhorrence.  He  as- 
sails it  with  the  force  of  argument ;  he  does  not  disdain 
even  to  employ  against  it  the  weapons  of  ridicule." 
Mencius  combined  a  certain  modesty  with  a  just  and 
manly  appreciation  of  himself.  He  seemed  greatly  sur- 
prised when  one  of  his  disciples  was  disposed  to  rank 
him  as  a  sage ;  yet  he  said  on  another  occasion, "  When 
sages  shall  rise  up  again,  they  will  not  change  my 
words."  He  believed  that  he  was  appointed  by  Heaven 
to  uphold  or  restore  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  sages, 
such  as  Yao,  Shun,  and  Confucius.  Han-Yu,  a  celebrated 
Chinese  critic,  says, "  If  we  wish  to  study  the  doctrines 
of  the  sages,  we  must  begin  with  Mencius.  ...  It  is 
owing  to  his  words  that  learners  nowadays  still  know 
how  to  revere  Confucius,  to  honor  benevolence  and  right- 
eousness, to  esteem  the  true  sovereign,  and  to  despise 
the  mere  pretender."  See,  besides  the  notice  prefixed 
to  the  Chinesc-£uglish  edition  of  Legge's  Chinese  Clas- 
sics (Hong-Kong,  1861),  vol.  ii,  Panthier's  translation 
of  Mencius's  writings  (Paris,  1851),  and  his  Chin*,  p.  187 
sq.;  Loomis,  Confucius  and  the  Chinese  Classics  (San 
Francisco,  1867, 12mo),  bk.  iv ;  Rosny,  in  Hoefer's  Nouv, 
Biog.  Gsnirale,  8.  v. ;  and  the  excellent  article  in  Thom- 
as's Diet,  of  Biog,  and  MyikoL  s.  v.     (E.  W.) 

Menoke,  Johann,  son  of  the  following,  was  bom 
at  Leipsic  in  1674,  and  was  admitted  master  of  arts  in 
that  university  in  1694.  He  spent  some  time  there  in 
the  study  of  divinity,  and  then  travelled  in  Holland 
and  England.  The  reputation  of  his  father  secured 
him  ready  admission  to  literary  circles,  but,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  his  father,  he  turned  away 
from  theology,  and  gave  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
studies  in  history  and  jurisprudence.  He  died  April  1, 
1732. 


Menoke,  Otto,  a  learned  German  divine,  was  born 
at  Oldenburg,  in  Westphalia,  in  1644.  When  a  youth 
of  seventeen,  he  left  the  parental  roof  to  seek  further 
educational  advantages  than  his  native  place  could  af- 
ford him  at  the  large  harbor  of  Bremen,  and  there  he 
pursued  the  study  of  philosophy;  he  next  removed  to  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  where  he  was  admitted  master  of 
arts  in  1664.  Thereafter  he  continued  his  studies  at  the 
universities  of  Jena,  Wittemberg,  Groningen,  Franeker, 
Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  Kiel.  Returning  to  Leipsic,  he. 
applied  himself  for  some  time  to  divinity  and  civil  law. 
In  1 668  he  was  chosen  professor  of  morality  in  that  uni- 
versity, and  in  1671  took  the  degree  of  licentiate  in  di- 
vinity. He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  professorship 
with  great  reputation  till  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1707.  He  was  five  times  rector  of  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  and  seven  times  dean  of  the  faculty  of  philoso- 
phy. He  published  several  works  of  his  own,  and  ed- 
ited many  valuable  productions  of  others.  They  are 
all,  however,  of  a  secular  character.  See  Geru  Biog,  Did. 
8.  v. ;  Biographie  Universelk,  s.  v. 

Mendaeans  (or  Meridians),  also  known  as 
Christians  of  St.  John,  are  an  Eastern  religious  sect 
of  Christians,  who  appear  to  retain  some  New-Testa- 
ment principles,  tainted,  however,  very  much  with  Jew- 
ish doctrines  and  customs,  and  even  with  many  heathen 
practices  and  phases  of  religious  opinion.  See  Hemero- 
bapt!8T\«.  They  style  themselves  Mendei  Yochanan, 
i.  e.  Disciples  of  John, 

Names, — The  name  K^SB,  Mand&ye,  derived  from 
Manda  de-Chaye,  K*n^T,  the  Xoyoc  r%  £«■>>}£,  or  word  of 
life,  is  equivalent  to  oi  Aoyucot,  in  opposition  to  those 
holding  different  views,  who  arc  designated  by  them  as 
<  dXoyot.  But  it  is  only  among  themselves  they  use  that 
appellation ;  in  public  they  call  themselves  fiobba  (from 
the  Arabic  tsabbah),  and  allow  themselves  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Mohammedans  as  the  followers  of  the  Sa- 
bceans  mentioned  in  the  Koran.  This  erroneous  opinion, 
it  is  said,  took  its  rise  from  their  habit  of  turning  to  the 
polar  star  when  praying.  The  name  of  Christians  of  St. 
John  was  never  assumed  by  them,  and  originated  with 
travellers.  Their  most  learned  and  distinguished  men 
are  called  by  them  Nasdrdye,  K^ixS. 

Sacred  Books, — Most  of  their  standard  works,  which 
,  might  have  given  us  authentic  views  of  their  princi- 
ples, were  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  and  their  religious 
works  now  extant  are  only,  1,  the  K3^  K^ID,  Sidra 
Rabba, "  the  great  book ;"  also  called  Ktaa,  GViwo, "  the 
treasure."  This  is  their  principal  work,  and  contains 
their  doctrines,  only  in  unconnected  fragments,  evident- 
ly the  production  of  a  number  of  different  persons.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  forming  about  two 
thirds  of  the  whole,  is  written  for  the  living,  and  is 
called  KJ'W,  "the  right;"  the  other,  smaller,  for  the 
dead,  is  called  fc&BO,  "the  left?  and  contains  an  ac- 
count  of  the  death  of  Adam,  as  also  the  prayers  to  be 
used  by  the  priests  on  the  occasion  of  deaths  and  fu- 
nerals. Norberg  has  given  some  information  on  that 
work  under  the  title  "Liber  Adami"  which  is  quite 
improper,  and  which  he  probably  took  from  Abraham 
Ecchellensis;  his  version  also  is  full  of  errors  arising 
from  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  text,  which  he 
gives  also  incorrectly,  so  that  this  work  can  only  be 

used  with  great  caution.  2.  RtTOlDS  X*HO, "  the  book 
of  souls ;"  it  contains  the  prayers  of  the  priests,  and  con- 
stitutes the  liturgy,  which  every  priest  is  to  know  by 
heart.  3.  KftD^ip.  This  contains  the  marriage  rit- 
ual   4.  Kvmi  XF1X31,  in  which  are  found  the  pray- 

era  for  each  day.  6.  KOS'l'Tl  ",3,,3?t  prayers  to  be  re- 
cited  before  the  cross,  both  at  home  and  in  the  church, 
but  exclusively  by  the  priests.  6.  JOfW  StS3*H,  a  his- 
tory  of  John  the  Baptist.  7.  TO?  ">0DH,  a  treatise 
on  astrology.    Aside  from  these  they  have  formulas  for 
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all  kinds  of  sorcery,  and  amulets  for  sickness  and  other 
misfortunes  which  evil  spirits  may  bring;  these  charms 
are  to  be  worn  on  the  breast.  Those  used  against  in- 
curable diseases  are  called  feffTOp,  those  against  cura- 
ble disorders  H'HM.  According  to  Ignatius  a  Jesu, 
they  also  possess  another  work,  entitled  "  Divan,"  of 
which  he  gives  an  account ;  yet  the  characteristics  he 
furnishes  of  it  seem  to  apply  equally  to  the  Sidra  Rabba, 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  latter  may  be  the  work  he 
refers  to. 

BtUtf. — Their  religion,  which  is  a  singular  mixture 
of  the  most  opposite  systems  of  antiquity,  is  very  ob- 
scure and  confused,  the  more  as,  in  the  course  of  time, 
it  underwent  different  and  often  contradictory  modifica- 
tions, which  we  find  in  their. religious  works.  Another 
very  perplexing  feature  of  the  system  for  those  who 
study  it  is  that  the  same  deities  or  angels  are  some- 
times designated  by  entirely  different  names,  until  it 
oecomes  almost  impossible  to  establish  their  identity. 

In  a  single  abstract  from  the  Sidra  Rabba  (i,  130- 
236)  we  find  no  less  than  three  conflicting  accounts  of 
the  creation.  They  agree  in  placing  at  the  beginning 
of  all  things  Kan  X^B,  Pira  Rabba, "  the  great  fruit," 
the  Kan  erne  ijtt,  Bego  Pira  Rabba,  "in  the  great 
fruit,"  This  recalls  the  Orphean  myth  of  a  world's  egg, 
containing  the  germ  of  all  that  exists.  Norberg,  in  his 
preface,  remark  3,  not  being  able  to  understand  N"HE, 
transformed  it  into  Kn^lf,  which,  in  his  Onomasticon, 
he  explains  "  volucris,  sc.  Phoenix,"  and  translates  the 
preceding  words  "(fuit)  Ferho  per  Ferho,"  which,  in 
the  0nom»,  he  explains  by  "Summum  Numen  per  se 
exstitit."  At  the  same  time  with  the  great  fruit  was 
the  &ng?n  xa^  K38CO,  "  Mana  the  Lord  of  Glory," 
and  the  X3^  XJ"n  n?X, "  the  Ether  of  great  brilliancy," 
which  latter  is  the  world,  in  which  the  Mana  Rabba 
reigns,  and  which  contains  the  X2^  XJ'n-P, "  the  great 
Jordan"  (they  call  all  rivers  Jordans),  which  proceeds 
from  him.  Mana  Rabba  finally  called  forth  "  the  life," 
3T*n  (sc  aCTjng, "  the  first").  This  accomplished  the 
act  of  creation,  and  the  Mana  Rabba  at  once  went  into 
the  moat  absolute  retirement,  where  he  dwells  invisible 
to  all  but  the  purest  emanations,  and  the  most  pious 
among  the  Mendseans,  who,  after  their  death,  are  per- 
mitted, but  only  once,  to  contemplate  the  Almighty. 
As  the  revealed,  active,  and  governing  deity — but  not 
similar  to  the  semigods  of  the  Gnostics — stands  the 
Ckaye  Kiidtnagt, "  the  first  life,"  which  is  therefore  en- 
titled to  the  first  worship  and  adoration,  llence  also  it 
is  it,  and  not  the  Mana  Rabba,  who.  is  first  invoked  in 
all  prayers,  and  with  whose  name  every  book  begins. 
It  is  designated  under  a  variety  of  names,  even  some- 
times by  those  applied  to  the  Mana  Rabba,  with  whom 
it  is  occasionally  confounded.  like  him,  it  dwells  in 
the  pure,  brilliant  ether,  which  is  considered  as  a  world 
in  itself,  in  which  all  that  exists  is  pervaded  by  the  wa- 
ters of  the  fire  of  life,  and  is  inhabited  by  numberless 

Uthre,  Starts?,  ^angels,"  who  dwell  there  in  eternal 
blessedness.  From  the  Ghayd  Kadmaye  emanated  first 
the  Ckayi  Thmyani,  »■» £ 3n  X?H, « the  second  life,"  df- 
ten  called  also  "PET^n,  and  then  the  X*m  {CI373, 
Manda  de-Chayi.  This  is  sometimes  (ii,  208)  called 
X^S^f,  the  "  pure,"  yet  is  described  as  susceptible  of  im- 
pure thoughts :  thus  it  attempted  to  usurp  the  place  of 
the  first  life,  and  was  on  that  account  exiled  from  the 
pure  ether  into  the  world  of  light,  being  separated  from 

it  by  the  X?Q  K^En  (the  Cabaliats  call  them  ipt&K 
DnTD>  It  is  similar  to  Cain,  while  its  younger  brother, 
Manda  de-Chaye,  represents  AbeL  He  is  called  the  fa- 
ther, master,  and  king  of  the  Uthre,  lord  of  the  worlds, 
the  beloved  son,  the  good  shepherd,  the  high-priest,  the 
word  of  life,  the  Xdyoc?  the  teacher  and  redeemer  of 
mankind,  who  descended  into  hell  and  chained  the  devil ; 
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he  is,  in  short,  the  Christ  of  the  Mendseans;  and  as  the 
followers  of  our  Saviour,  so  are  they  named  after  the 
founder  of  their  faith.  He  dwells  with  the  father,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  sometimes  Chaye'  Kadmay§,  sometimes 
Mana  Rabba,  and  is,  like  the  "first  life,"  called  D*JK 
X^g  (comp.  in  the  Cabala,  jW'g  O'JX).  He  re- 
vealed himself,  however,  to  humanity  in  his  three  sons, 
who  are  also  called  his  brothers,  ^S^H,  b^rPB,  and  &13K 
(Abel,  Seth,  and  Enoch).  In  another  place  it  is  said 
that  Hebil  alone  is  his  son,  Shethil  his  grandson,  and 
Anush  his  great-grandson.  Hebil,  the  most  important 
amon£  them,  is  almost  equally  venerated  with  the 
Manda  de-Chaye,  receives  the  same  names,  and  is  often 
confounded  with  him.  He  is  generally  named  ^",2",rj 
XT?.  Among  the  Uthre, "  angels,"  who  emanated  from 
Chayd  Thiny&nS,  the  first  and  most  eminent  is  K^tl 
X^mbn,  "the  third  life;"  often  also  called  "Wrox, 

"    T       ■     I  '  1  If' 

Abathur.  This  is  not  the  "  buffalo,"  as  erroneously  as- 
serted by  Gesenius  (in  Ersch  und  Gruber,  Encyidop.  s. 
v.  Zabier),  but  only  has  that  name  because  of  his  being 
called  tar  btoxhv*  "the  father  of  the  Uthre,"  K2K 
K-nrWi.  He  is  also  called  *'  the  old,  the  hidden,  the 
watcher."  He  sits  at  the  limit  of  the  world  of  light, 
where,  at  the  door  which  leads  to  the  middle  and  lower 
regions,  and  in  a  scale  which  he  always  holds  in  his 
hand,  he  weighs  the  deeds  of  the  departed  as  they  appear 
before  him  to  gain  admittance.  Under  him  there  was 
in  the  beginning  an  immense  void,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  it  the  troubled,  black  waters,  X^X^O  K*tt.  As  he 
looked  down  and  saw  his  image  reflected  in  it,  arose 
b^HXr.D,  who  is  also  called  Gabriel,  and  retains  in  part 
the  nature  of  the  dark  waters  from  which  he  proceeded. 
He  received 'from  his  father  the  mission  to  build  the 
earth  and  to  create  man.  This  he  is  represented  some- 
times as  having  performed  alone;  at  others,  with  the 
aid  of  the  daemons.  When  he  had  created  Adam  and 
Eve,  he  found  himself  unable  to  give  them  an  upright 
posture,  or  to  breathe  the  spirit  into  them.  Hebil,  She- 
thil, and  Anush  then  interfered,  and  obtained  from  Chaye 
KadmayS  (or  took  from  Pethahil  at  his  instigation)  the 
spirit  of  Mana,  and  infused  it  into  man,  that  he  might 
not  worship  Pethahil  as  his  creator.  The  latter  was  on 
that  account  exiled  from  the  world  of  light  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  consigned  to  a  place  below,  where  he  is  to  re- 
main until  the  day  of  judgment.  He  will  then  be  raised 
up  by  Hebil-Siva,  be  baptized,  made  king  of  the  Uthrg, 
and  will  be  generally  worshipped.  The  nether  world 
consists  of  four  entrances  into  hell,  or  limbo,  each  of 
which  is  governed  by  a  king  and  queen.  Then  only 
j  cornea  the  real  kingdom  of  darkness,  divided  into  three 
parts,  governed  by  three  old,  single  kings — Shedum,  the 
grandson  of  darkness;  Gio,  the  great;  and  Krun,  or 
Karkum,  "the  great  mountain  of  flesh,"  who,  as  the 
oldest  and  greatest  among  them,  the  first-born  king  of 
darkness,  inhabits  the  lowest  region.  In  the  entrances 
to  hell  there  is  vet  dirtv.  slimv  water;  in  the  real  hell 
there  is  none,  and  Krun's  kingdom  consists  only  of  dust 
and  vacancy.  In  hell  and  its  entrance  there  is  no  longer 
any  brilliancy  in  fire,  but  only  a  consuming  power.  He- 
bil-Siva (or  Manda  de-Chayd),  sustained  by  the  power 
of  Mana  Rabba,  descended  into  it,  unravelled  the  mys- 
teries of  the  lower  regions,  took  all  power  from  their 
kings,  and  closed  the  door  of  the  different  worlds.  By 
subterfuge  he  brought  out  Rucha,  daughter  of  Kin,  the 
queen  of  darkness,  and  prevented  her  return  to  the 
nether  world.  She  then  bore  the  worst  of  all  devils, 
"HX,  the  fire,  i.  e.  the  destroyer,  whom  Hebil-Siva,  when 
in  his  zeal  he  sought  to  storm  the  worlds  of  light,  threw 
into  the  black  waters,  bound,  and  surrounded  with  iron 
and  seven  golden  walls.  While  Pethahil  was  occupied 
in  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man,  Rucha  bore  first 
seven,  then  twelve,  and  again  five  sons  to  the  fire. 
These  twenty-four  sons  were  by  Pethahil  transplanted 
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into  the  heavens ;  the  first  seven  are  the  seven  planets, 
one  for  each  of  the  seven  heavens ;  the  sun,  as  the  great- 
est, stands  in  the  central  or  fourth  heaven ;  the  twelve 
became  the  signs  of  the  zodiac;  the  fate  of  the  remain- 
ing five  is  unknown.  They  are  intended  to  be  service- 
able to  man,  but  only,  seek  to  injure  him,  and  are  the 
source  of  all  evil  and  wrong  upon  earth.  The  seven 
planets  have  their  stations,  KP"i3^,  where  they  return 
always,  after  accomplishing  their  course  in  the  heav- 
ens. They,  like  the  earth,  and  another  world  situated 
in  its  neighborhood,  to  the  north,  rest  on  anvils  which 
Hebil-Siva  placed  on  the  belly  of  the  "  fire."  The  Men- 
damns  consider  the  heavens  as  built  of-  the  clearest, 
purest  water,  but  so  solid  that  even  diamond  will  not 
cut  it.  On  this  water  the  planets  and  other  stars  are 
sailing ;  they  are  of  themselves  dark,  being  evil  demons, 
but  are  illuminated  by  brilliant  lights  carried  by  the 
angels.  The  clearness  of  the  sky  enables  us  to  see 
through  the  seven  heavens  as  far  as  the  polar  star,  around 
which,  as  the  central  sun,  all  the  other  stars  are  revolv- 
ing. It  stands  at  the  dome  of  heaven,  before  the  door 
of  the  Abathur,  and  is  therefore  the  place  to  which  the 
Menckeans  direct  their  prayers.  They  consider  the  earth 
as  a  circle,  inclining  somewhat  to  the  south.  It  is  sms 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea ;  on  the  north,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  great  mountain  of  turquoise,  whose  reflec- 
tion causes  the  sky  to  appear  blue.  Immediately  on 
the  other  side  of  that  mountain  is  another  world,  in 
which  Pharaoh,  a  king  and  high-priest  of  the  Menda> 
ans,  and  the  Egyptians,  who  did  not  perish  in  the  Red 
Sea,  but  were  saved,  lead  a  happy  life.  Both  worlds 
are  surrounded  bv  the  outer  sea,  r IDT  K2T1  feW  (which 

Norberg  erroneously  translates  "  the  Red  Sea"),  and  im- 
mediately behind  this  are  the  stations  of  the  seven  plan- 
ets. Man  consists  of  three  parts :  the  body,,  KISD ;  the 
animal  soul,  KITH ;  and  the  heavenly  soul,  the  spirit, 
NP.T?*£33,  or  ou>fia,  tyvxf),  vovq.  It  is  Rucha,  \pvxh*  who 
leads  him  into  evil;  one  virtue  only  is  assigned  to  her — 
she  plays  the  part  of  Juno  Lucina  at  confinements. 

Although  the  Mendaeans  were  originally  Christians, 
they  have  entirely  estranged  themselves  from  the  true 
principles  of  Christianity.  When  in  the  Syriac  N.  T. 
they  found  the  Holy  Spirit  called  Rucha  de-Kodsha, 
as  for  them  Rucha,  as  4w\i],  was  the  mother  of  the 
devil,  they  identified  them,  considered  the  Messiah  as 
her  son,  and  therefore  looked  upon  him  as  a  sorcerer, 
and,  as  Mercury,  placed  him  among  the  planets.  They 
consider  the  earth  as  altogether  480,000  years  old,  during 
which  it  has  been  alternately  under  the  influence  of  the 
various  planets  for  an  equal  length  of  time ;  the  human 
race  has  been  three  times  destroyed  by  the  sword,  fire, 
and  water,  only  one  couple  remaining  alive  after  each 
time.  At  the  time  of  Noah  the  world  was  466,000  years 
old ;  6000  years  after  him,  when  the  sun  (whom  they, 
call  also  b*K  b^K,  ^"W,  Onj3)  came  to  reign  over 

the  world,  and  Jerusalem  (called  oblS^IX)  was  built  at 
its  command,  her  first  prophet,  Abraham,  D"TH3K,  ap- 
peared ;  her  second  was  Moses,  XK^E,  after  whom  came 
Shlimun  bar-Davith,  to  whom  the  daemons  yielded  obe- 
dience. As  the  third  false  prophet,  they  name  1©? 
SWPSJp,  whom  they  consider  as  an  impostor,  taught  by 
the  Kucha  de-Kodsha,  calling  himself  God  and  the  son 
of  God,  but  was  unmasked  as  an  impostor  by  Anush 
(perhaps  so  called  in  view  of  the  KC2K  "»a  of  the  Syr- 
iac N.  T.),  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  Jews.  Anush 
himself  was  baptized  by  John  the  Baptist,  the  only  true 
prophet,  and  he  performed  the  miracles  and  resurrec- 
tions attributed  by  Christians  to  Christ.  The  last  of 
the  false  prophets  was  Mohammed,  whom  they  call  Ach- 
mat,  and  there  will  be  none  after  him.  After  4000  or 
5000  years  mankind  will  again  be  destroyed:  this  time 
by  a  terrific  storm.  But  the  world  will  be  again  repeo- 
pled  by  a  man  and  a  woman  from  the  upper  world,  and 
their  descendants  shall  dwell  on  the  earth  for  50,000 


yean  in  piety  and  innocence.  Then  will  the  fire,  also 
called  leviathan,  destroy  the  earth  and  the  other  medium 
worlds,  as  well  as  the  nether  worlds ;  their  spirits  will  be 
annihilated,  and  the  universe  become  a  realm  of  light. 

Priesthood,  —  There  are  different  degrees  in  their 
priesthood.  The  lower  class  is  called  Sheganda,  ttt3H$ 
and  forms  a  sort  of  medium  between  the  clergy,  property 
so  called,  and  the  laity.  The  members  of  it  are  actually 
but  assistants,  Siukovoi,  of  the  priests,  and  can  be  re- 
ceived into  it  while  yet  mere  boys.  They  are  conse- 
crated to  that  office  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  the 
recital  of  a  short  formula  at  baptism.  Many  remain  al- 
ways in  this  subordinate  position ;  if  they  desire  to  go 
higher,  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  do  before  they 
are  fifteen  years  of  age,  they  must  study  diligently  the 
religious  books  and  customs  of  their  people,  undergo  a 
strict  trial  for  sixty  days,  and  pass  seven  days  and  nights 
awake  and  in  prayer  with  a  priest ;  if  admitted,  they 
then  become  Tarmides,  fcH'Wn  (probably  for  SfT^rbn, 
"scholars"),  to  which  office  they  are  consecrated  by 
seven  priests.  This  is  the  true  priestly  order,  which 
qualifies  them  for  every  ecclesiastical  office.  Those  who 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  science  and  conduct  can 
become  &COT3&,  which  probably  is  equivalent  to  "WJ, 
TQU,  Ezra  i,  8;  vii,  21,  or  u  thesaurarius,"  he  who  pos- 
sesses the  great  treasure  in  himself.  It  corresponds  to 
the  office  of  high-priest  or  bishop,  and  requires  only  a 
short  probation  and  the  consecration  by  another  of  that 
rank.  His  functions  are  only  to  consecrate  others,  and 
to  preside  at  marriages,  which  can,  however,  be  legally 
administered  by  the  tarmides,  without  his  participation. 
A  priest  who  officiates  at  the  marriage  of  a  woman  .not  a 
maiden,  a  widow,  or  a  woman  divorced  from  her  hus- 
band, loses  the  right  to  perform  afterwards  any  relig- 
ious ceremony  except  such  marriages ;  he  is  then  called 
pO?iD,  u  one  cut  off."  Finally,  the  highest  ecclesias- 
tical dignity,  similar  to  that  of  patriarch  or  pope,  is  that 
of  the  KB?  ET^, "  chief  of  the  people,"  who  is  also  con- 
sidered as  their  civil  chief.  Their  princes — when  they 
had  princes — were  to  be  at  the  same  time  their  high- 
priests,  as  they  assert  was  the  case  with  Pharaoh.  At 
present  they  have  none.  Women  are  also  allowed  by 
them  to  become  members  of  the  clergy :  they  must  be 
virgins  to  enter  into  the  order  of  shegandi,  but  when 
they  enter  the  order  of  tarmides  they  must  at  onoe 
marry  a  priest  of  that  order  or  of  a  higher.  They 
can  in  this  manner  arrive  to  the  degree  of  Reih  A  mmaf 
if  their  husband  is  invested  with  that  title,  for  in  no 
case  can  the  woman  have  a  higher  title  than  her  hus- 
band. The  official  dress  of  the  priests  is  pure  white,  is 
very  simple,  and  consists  of  white  linen  underclothing, 
and  a  shirt  of  the  same  material  tied  with  a  white  belt* 
From  both  shoulders  hangs  a  white  stole,  about  the 
width  of  the  hand,  extending  down  to  the  feet.  They 
wear  a  white  cloth  on  their  head,  twisted  like  a  tur- 
ban, the  end  of  which,  about  a  yard  in  length,  hangs 
down  on  the  left  Bide  in  front.  On  the  right  fore- 
arm they  wear,  during  divine  worship  only,  the  K5R, 
"  crown,"  which  consists  of  a  piece  of  white  linen,  two 
firtger-lengths  in  breadth,  sewed  on  three  sides,  and 
which,  when  not  in  use,  is  put  under  the  turban.  On 
the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  the  tarmides  wear  a 
gilt  and  the  superior  priests  a  golden  seal-ring,  bearing 

the  inscription  KJ^T  "»JJ  C1EJ, "  the  name  of  the  Javar- 
Siva"  and  carry  an  olive-branch  in  the  left  hand.  They 
must  always  be  barefooted  in  exercising  their  func- 
tions. 

Houses  of  Worship. — The  churches,  which  are  only 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  priests  and  their  assistants, 
the  laymen  remaining  in  the  entry,  are  so  small  that 
only  two  persons  can  stand  in  them  at  the  same  time. 
They  are  built  from  west  to  east,  and  are  distinguished 
by  gable-roofs.  They  have  no  altar  and  no  ornaments, 
only  a  few  boards  in  the  corners  to  put  things  on  when 
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needed,  bat  they  must  be  provided  with  flowing  water 
for  baptism. 

Religious  Worship,  Practice*,  and  Observance*. — Their 
year  is  the  solar  year  of  865  davs,  divided  into  twelve 
months  of  thirty  days  each ;  the  remaining  five  days  do 
not  belong  to  any  month.  Their  months  are  generally 
named  after  the  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  they  have  also  re- 
tained for  them  the  Jewish  appellation,  with  a  few  alter- 
ations. They  observe  the  Sabbath,  and  have  besides 
four  ecclesiastical  festivals :  1,  on  New-year's-day,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  '*  Waterman;"  2,  on  the  18th  day  of 
"Taurus;"  3,  between  the  Virgin  and  the  Balance;  4, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  Capricorn.  Their  greatest  festi- 
val is  the  Pantesha,  the  five  days  of  baptism :  it  is  the 
third  in  the  above  list.  On  this  occasion  all  Mendseans 
are  baptized  again;  the  most  pious  among  them  are 
baptized  every  Sunday.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  always 
connected  by  them  with  baptism ;  for  it  they  use  paste, 
prepared  in  the  church  by  the  priest,  instead  of  bread, 
and  water  in  the  place  of  wine.  It  is  only  on  the  occa- 
sion of  marriage,  which  is  always  preceded  by  baptism, 
that  the  laymen  commune  with  wine,  prepared  also  in 
the  church  by  the  priest.  The  priests,  on  the  contrary, 
always  commune  with  wine. 

Number. — In  the  17th  century  the  Mendaaans  still 
counted  some  20,000  families ;  they  have  since  consider- 
ably decreased  in  number.  They  are  located,  some  on  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  south  of  Bagdad,  or  between  the 
two  rivers ;  some  in  various  cities  of  Kurdistan,  where 
they  carry  on  the  trades  of  jewellers,  blacksmiths,  ship- 
builders, carpenters,  or  joiners.  The  statement  of  Ger- 
manus  Conti,  that  there  are  persons  of  the  same  creed 
in  Lebanon,  appears  to  have  originated  in  a  mistake  be- 
tween them  and  the  Nosairians.  The  Mendteans  do  not 
outwardly  distinguish  themselves  from  the  Mohamme- 
dans among  whom  they  reside.  They  should,  however, 
according  to  their  law,  dress  entirely  in  white;  but,  as 
the  Mohammedans  claim  the  exclusive  use  of  that  col- 
or, the  Mendseans  wear  mostly  brown,  or  brown  and 
white  garments.  They  must  avoid  dark  colors,  as  be- 
longing to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  yet  this  rule  can- 
not always  be  observed.  Polygamy  is  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  advised,  as  their  "great  book"  repeatedly 
recommends  them  to  diligently  increase  the  race.  It  is 
a  very  general  practice  with  them,  although,  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  priests,  they  do  not  usually  have 
more  than  two  wives. — Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  ix,  818 
sq.  See  also  Farrar,  EccUs.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Deutsche  Zeit- 
schriftf.  christL  Wissenschaft  v.  christL  Tjeben,  1854,  No. 
23 ;  1856,  No.  42, 43, 46, 49 ;  Burckhardt,  Les  Nazories  ou 
Mandai-Jahja  appeles  ordinairement  Zabiens  et  Chre- 
tiens de  St.  Jean  Baptiste  (Strasb.  1844)) ;  Chwolsohn,  Die 
Stabler  (Petersb.  1856);  Petermann,  Reisen  im  Orient, 
(1361),voLiL 

Mendelssohn,  Bartholdy-Felix,  the  first  mu- 
sical composer  of  eminence  who,  since  Bach  and  Handel 
bequeathed  to  the  world  their  sacred  harmonies,  devoted 
his  best  efforts  and  great  talents  chiefly  to  sacred  music. 
Felix  was  the  grandson  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  phi- 
losopher; his  father  was  the  eminent  Jewish  banker, 
Abraham  Mendelssohn -Bartholdy,  who  embraced  the 
Christian  religion  and  became  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Felix  was  born  Feb.  3, 1809,  at  Hamburg.  As 
a  boy  he  displayed  a  wonderful  talent  for  music,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  poet  Goethe,  who  warmly 
interested  himself  in  Felix,  and  greatly  encouraged 
him  to  develop  that  talent  with  which  the  Creator  had 
so  largely  endowed  him.  Upon  the  removal  of  his 
parents  to  Berlin  in  1812,  his  instruction  in  music  was 
intrusted  to  Zelter  and  Berger,  both  masters  in  the  art : 
the  former  a  profound  musical  theorist,  and  the  latter  a 
renowned  pianist  and  teacher.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that,  under  the  care  and  guidance  of  such  masters,  the 
progress  of  Felix  in  his  musical  studies  more  than  ful- 
filled their  expectations.  At  the  age  of  nine  we  find 
him  giving  his  first  concert  in  Berlin,  delighting  the 
audience  by  his  graceful  performance  on  the  piano.    He 


now  commenced  to  write  musical  compositions  of  every 
form.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  he  composed  his 
first  opera,  the  music  of  which  is  not  only  charming,  but 
full  of  dramatic  element.  This  composition  shows  what 
Mendelssohn  might  have  accomplished  in  operatic  mu- 
sic had  he  not  left  this  field  for  a  higher  and  nobler  one 
— that  of  sacred  music  Another  proof  of  his  dramatic 
power  is  in  his  music  to  Shakespeare's  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  his  best  ef- 
forts in  dramatic  music.  In  1821  he  composed  his  sec- 
ond opera,  and  finished  one  half  of  a  third  one,  besides 
writing  six  symphonies,  one  quartette  for  the  piano  and 
stringed  instruments,  a  cantata,  six  fugues,  and  a  num- 
ber of  etudes,  sonatas,  and  songs.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
Mendelssohn  visited  England  for  the  first  time,  and  was 
there  deeply  influenced  for  the  whole  course  of  his  after- 
life. He  arrived  in  London  in  1829,  and,  being  known 
by  reputation  to  the  most  eminent  musicians,  was  most 
cordially  received.  At  the  first  concert  with  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  his  overture  to  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  was  most  enthusiastically  received  by  those  who 
had  not  even  heard  his  name.  In  the  same  year  Men- 
delssohn visited  Scotland,  and  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  literary  and  musical  societies  fully  able  to  appreciate 
his  genius.  He  made  an  extended  tour  through  the 
Highlands,  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  wild  and 
romantic  beauty  or  the  old  Caledonian  music,  which 
some  years  after  gave  rise  to  his  celebrated  Scotch  sym- 
phony in  A  minor.  His  music  to  the  Isles  of  Fingal 
also  owes  its  origin  to  the  impression  made  upon  his 
mind  by  the  wild  and  stormy  shores  of  the  Hebrides.  In 
the  following  year  he  visited  Italy,  and  two  years  after- 
wards Paris.  Later  he  revisited  London,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  a  frequent  sojourner  there. 
He  began  to  be  even  more  appreciated  in  England  than 
in  his  native  country,  and  it  became  to  him,  as  it  were, 
the  land  of  his  adoption.  Benedict,  in  his  life  of  Men- 
delssohn, says :  "  The  mean  cabals  which  were  always 
at  work  against  him  in  Berlin  increased  his  dislike  to 
that  city,  so  much  so  as  to  induce  him  to  leave  it,  as  he 
then  thought,  forever."  At  Leipsic  he  accepted  the 
conductorship  of  the  celebrated  Gewandhaus  concerts, 
and  remained  there  until  1844,  when,  induced  by  the 
invitation  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  he  returned  to  Berlin. 

His  entrance  upon  his  glorious  career  as  a  composer 
of  sacred  music  may  be  ascribed  to  the  committee  of 
the  Birmingham  Festival,  which  called  forth  the  orato- 
rio of  St.  Paul  for  its  festival  of  1837.  The  impression 
which  this  composition  made  at  Birmingham  is  de- 
scribed by  those  present  as  truly  grand.  In  1840  Men- 
delssohn composed  his  Hymn  of  Praise,  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  Birmingham  Festival,  and  performed 
under  his  direction.  It  is  a  work  called  a  symphony 
cantata,  of  marvellous  beauty.  His  third  and  last  ora- 
torio was  also  written  for  Birmingham,  and,  although 
he  commenced  it  in  1837,  it  was  only  finished  in  time 
for  the  festival  of  1846,  and  during  these  nine  years  he 
bestowed  upon  it  his  greatest  care  and  attention.  The 
first  performance  of  it  took  place  Aug.  26, 1846,  he  being 
the  conductor.  The  enthusiasm  was  unbounded,  and  it 
was  universally  pronounced  his  masterpiece,  and  the 
greatest  oratorio  since  HMndel  brought  out  his  Messiah. 

Although  king  Frederick  William  IV  bestowed  the 
greatest  honors  upon  Mendelssohn,  and  offered  him  ev- 
ery inducement  to  stay  in  Berlin,  yet  he  preferred  Leip- 
sic, and  it  was  mostly  there  and  in  England  that  he 
devoted  his  time  to  further  everything  noble  and  true 
in  art  Mendelssohn  was  also  a  diligent  scholar  in  phi- 
lology,  history,  and  other  sciences.  His  Letters  from 
Italy  and  Switzerlatul  (translated  from  the  German  by 
lady  Wallace,  London,  1862)  bear  evidence  of  his  su- 
perior attainments,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  fine  liter- 
ary production.  In  the  selection  of  a  text  for  his  ora- 
torios he  was  very  exact,  and  to  the  careful  student  of 
sacred  music  it  must  be  apparent  that  in  Mendelssohn's 
compositions,  founded  upon  a  scriptural  text,  not  only 
love  of  music  as  an  art,  but  also  a  genuine  spirit  of  piety 
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is  revealed.  No  one  could  give  more  true  and  deeply- 
felt  expression  than  he  did  in  his  music  to  such  passa- 
ges as  these:  "As  the  hart  pants  for  cooling  streams," 
"  I  waited  for  the  Lord,"  "  He,  watching  over  Israel," 
"  It  is  enough,"  etc  By  the  student  and  lover  of  sa- 
cred music  Mendelssohn  must  ever  be  regarded  as  a 
shining  light.  If  not  endowed  with  the  genius  of  a 
Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven,  the  great  talent, 
exquisite  taste,  and  depth  of  feeling  which  he  displayed 
in  all  his  compositions  will  ever  secure  him  a  place 
among  the  first  of  masters.  Kiehl,  in  his  MusikaUsehe 
Karakterkopje  (i,  106),  says,  "Many  thousands  have, 
by  the  influence  of  Mendelssohn's  music,  been  led  to  the 
study  of  the  works  of  Bach  and  Handel,  and  enabled  to 
form  a  more  correct  idea  of  their  true  and  lasting  value." 
Again,  Riehl  says  (p.  101), "  He  made  the  severe  forms 
of  sacred  music  more  elegant  and  more  charming  by 
uniting  the  formal  part  of  it  with  a  subjective  wealth 
of  feeling."  In  his  private  life  he  was  a  man  of  most 
charming  disposition,  making  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  his  ardent  friends  and  admirers.  Towards  his 
fellow-artists  he  was  perfectly  free  from  envy,  always 
encouraging  those  in  whom  he  discovered  talent.  Death 
plucked  him  when  in  his  best  years,  at  Leipsic,  Nov.  4, 
1847.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  here  in  detail  of  Men- 
delssohn's works.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  embrace 
every  branch  of  his  art,  but  it  was  in  sacred  music  that 
his  highest  powers  were  displayed;  and  St.  Paul  and 
Elijah  will  descend  to  posterity  along  with  the  Messiah 
and  Israel  in  Egypt.  See  Benedict,  F*ben  u.  Werhe  des 
F.  Mendelssohn- Bartholdy  (1850) ;  Lampadius,  Leben  d. 
Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  (Leipa.  1848;  in  English, 
N.  Y.  1865) ;  Fetia,  Biographic  U nicer selle  des Musiciensf 
V.  Magnien,  Etude  biographique  sur  Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy (1850);  Hiller,  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  (Cologne 
and  Loud.  1874);  Eraser's  Magtuine,  April,  1848;  Brit- 
ish Quarterly  Review,  October,  1862. 

Mendelssohn,  Moses  (also  called  Ramban 
[pns-l],  from  the  initials  of  bias  nnJS  p  rvrtJ  \ 
R.  Moses  ben-Menachem  Mendel,  and  Moses  Dessau), 
whom  Mirabeau  describes  as  "  un  homme  jete  par  la 
nature  au  sien  d'une  horde  avilie,  ne  sans  espece  de  for- 
tune, avec  un  temperament  faible  et  m&me  inflrme,  un 
caractere  timide,  une  douceur  peut-3tre  excessive,  en- 
chaine*  tout©  sa  vie  dans  une  profession  presque  me- 
chanique,  s'est  eleve  rang  des  plus  grands  ecrivains  que 
ce  siecle  a  vu  naltre  en  Allemagne"  (Sur  Moses  Men- 
delssohn, London,  1787),  was  born  at  Dessau,  Germany, 
Sept,  6, 1729.  His  father  was  a  copier  (^fiiD)  of  Bibli- 
cal writings  upon  parchment.  Moses  gave  early  tokens 
of  an  intelligent  and  scrutinizing  mind.  Fortunately 
for  his  nascent  talents,  the  rabbi  of  the  congregation, 
David  llerschel  Friinkel,  perceiving  the  eagerness  of 
the  boy  for  learning,  undertook  to  instruct  him  in  all 
those  branches  which  then  constituted  a  Jewish  educa- 
tion—the Bible  in  the  original  Hebrew,  with  its  chief 
commentaries,  and  rabbinical  literature.  At  an  early 
age  Mendelssohn  also  became  acquainted  with  Mai-  j 
monides's  (q.  v.)  famous  work,  the  More  Xebuchim,  or 
"Guide  of  the  Perplexed,"  the  intense  study  of  which 
made  a  new  sera  in  his  life,  and  that  in  two  ways— it 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  mental  culture,  and  also  of 
his  bodily  disease  and  suffering.  (Mendelssohn  was 
hump-backed,  and  extremely  small  and  feeble  in  per- 
son.) The  German  language  the  rabbins  of  Mendels- 
sohn's early  days  proscribed  as  (.entile  learning,  and 
hence  his  studies  had  been  entirely  confined  to  the 
Hebrew ;  but  as  he  branched  out  in  his  studies  he  also 
acquired  the  German  tongue.  When  hardly  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  learning  for 
the  choice  of  a  profession.  He  went  to  Berlin  in  search 
of  employment,  and  there  gained  his  scanty  subsistence 
by  following  the  occupation  of  copyist  and  corrector 
for  the  press,  carefully  making  use  of  every  leisure  mo- 
ment to  learn  the  ancient  languages,  and  to  gain  in- 


struction in  general  literature  and  philosophy.  Chance 
favored  him  with  the  acquaintance  of  a  Polish  Jew 
who  possessed  a  profound  knowledge  of  mathematics. 
The  Pole  became  his  instructor  in  Euclid,  which  he 
studied  from  a  copy  of  the  work  in  Hebrew,  this  being 
the  only  language  understood  by  his  teacher.  Be- 
sides Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  he 
studied  the  writings  of  Wolf,  Leibnitz,  and  Spinoza, 
which  exercised  the  greatest  influeuce  upon  his  men- 
tal development.  Thus  passed  seven  of  the  most  la- 
borious years  of  his  life;  it  was  the  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship served  to  science.  Gradually  this  most 
reserved  but  most  persevering  and  highly -cultivated 
youth  became  known  in  wider  circles.  His  fortune  now 
began  to  turn.  A  rich  co-religionist  of  Berlin,  Isaac 
Bernhard,  a  silk  manufacturer,  engaged  him  as  tutor 
for  his  children.  Henceforth  he  was  in  easy  if  not  af- 
fluent circumstances.  His  connection  with  the  house 
of  Bernhard  continued  throughout  life,  first  as  tutor  in 
the  family,  afterwards  as  book-keeper  in  the  manufac- 
tory, and  eventually  as  manager  if  not  as  partner  in  the 
concern.  In  the  intervals  of  business  he  published,  in 
concert  with  his  friend,  Tobias  Bock,  some  essays  on 
natural  philosophy  in  Hebrew,  for  the  use  of  young 
men  studying  the  Talmud.  This  publication,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  "10173  nbijp,  i  c,  "The  Hebrew  Preach- 
er," gave  some  offence  to  the  rabbins,  and  he  escaped 
persecution  only  by  his  strict  observance  of  the  Oral 
Law,  to  which  he  undeviatingly  submitted  all  the  rest 
of  his  life,  although  his  internal  convictions  were  little 
in  accordance  with  its  practices.  About  this  time  (1754) 
he  became  acquainted  with  Leasing  (q.  v.)  and  Nicolai 
(q.  v.).  With  the  former  he  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ship, always  regarded  by  Mendelssohn  as  among  the 
most  fortunate  circumstances  of  his  life ;  for  in  "  Leasing, 
than  whom  no  man  was  ever  more  free  from  the  preju- 
dices of  creed  and  nation,  Mendelssohn  found  a  hearty 
sympathy  and  an  effective  fellow-laborer  in  his  projects 
for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  German  Jews,  an  ob- 
ject which  then  and  at  all  times  lay  nearest  his  heart. 
Indeed,  the  known  friendship  of  so  eminent  a  man  for 
one  of  that  tribe,  in  defiance  of  all  the  prejudices  of  his 
age,  was  scarcely  less  important  to  the  Jews  in  general 
than  it  was  to  Mendelssohn  in  particular."  For  two 
hours  every  day  regularly  they  met  and  discussed  to- 
gether literary  and  philosophical  subjects,  a  circum- 
stance which  led  Mendelssohn  to  write  his  Philosophi- 
sche  Gesprache,the  very  first  effort  by  which  he  became 
distinguished  beyond  the  pale  of  Judaism.  The  MS. 
of  these  dialogues  Mendelssohn  left  with  Leasing  for 
examination ;  but  how  great  was  the  former's  surprise 
when  one  day  Leasing  returned  his  dialogues  in  print, 
published  without  the  author's  knowledge.  He  next 
sent  forth  Pope,  ein  Metaphysiker  (together  with  Lea- 
sing [1765]),  and  several  other  essays,  and  finally  his 
Briefe  uber  die  Empjindungen  (1764).  In  the  same  year 
he  also  wrote  Abhandlungen  Uber  die  Evident  der  tneta- 
physischen  Wissenschqften  as  a  prize  essay  for  the  Berlin 
Academy,  which  was  crowned  by  that  learned  body, 
who  besides  unanimously  resolved  to  elect  him  a  mem- 
ber of  their  number.  Frederick  the  Great,  however, 
generally  prejudiced  against  the  Jews,  struck  the  name 
off  the  list,  and  the  Jew  had  to  content  himself  with  the 
consciousness  that  he  enjoyed  less  than  his  contempora- 
ries believed  him  entitled  to.  Mendelssohn  afterwards, 
at  the  instigation  of  Nicolai  and  Leasing,  collected  all 
his  philosophical  lucubrations,  and  published  them  in 
17G1  under  the  title  of  Philosophische  Schrifien,  of 
which  in  a  short  time  three  editions  were  published  (3d 
ed.  1777, 2  vols.  8vo).  At  thirty-one  Mendelssohn  mar- 
ried a  lady  from  Hamburg,  by  whom  he  had  several 
children,  among  them  a  son.  whose  birth  gave  rise  to 
one  of  his  most  celebrated  works,  the  Morgenstunden, 
which  treats  on  the  existence  of  God.  in  refutation  of 
Pantheism  and  Spinozism — the  result  of  many  years' 
inquiry  on  that  subject.    Mendelssohn  had  formerly 
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defined  tbe  universe  as  a  creation  out  of  the  divine 
substance,  a  view  involving  the  main  principle  of  Spi- 
nozism,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  notions  of  deity 
and  creation  prevalent  in  his  day.  He  now  attempted, 
by  concessions  and  modifications,  to  get  rid  of  the  eth- 
ical objections  usually  brought  against  kindred  theories. 
Tbe  work  is  a  fragment ;  only  the  first  volume  appeared 
(in  1785),  the  death  of  the  author  arresting  its  progress. 
The  roost  popular  work,  however,  was  his  Phadon,  oder 
uber  die  UnslerbiichkeU  der  Seeie,  a  colloquy  on  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality.  The  characters  are  taken  from 
Plato's  dialogue  of  the  same  name,  and  the  descriptive 
parts  are  mere  translations  of  the  original.  The  Jew- 
ish philosopher,  however,  has  made  Socrates  produce 
new  arguments  in  place  of  those  attributed  to  him  by 
his  disciple  Plato,  thinking  these  substitutions  better 
adapted  to  modern  readers.  The  following  is  his  prin- 
cipal, and,  indeed,  his  only  peculiar  argument,  the  rest 
of  the  dialogue  being  employed  in  its  defence,  and  in 
expressions  of  reliance  on  the  goodness  of  the  Deity. 
For  every  change  three  things  are  required :  first,  a 
state  of  the  changeable  thing  prior  to  its  change ;  sec- 
ondly, the  state  that  follows  the  change ;  and,  thirdly, 
a  middle  state,  as  change  does  not  take  place  at  once, 
but  by  degrees.  Between  being  and  not-being  there  is 
no  middle  state.  Now  the  soul  being  simple,  and  not, 
as  a  compound  body,  capable  of  resolution  into  parts, 
must,  if  it  perish,  be  absolutely  annihilated;  and  in  its 
change  from  death  to  life,  it  must  pass  at  once  from  bet- 
ing to  not-being,  without,  of  course,  going  through  any 
middle  state — a  change  which,  according  to  the  three 
requisitions  of  change,  is  impossible.  Thus  by  "  reduc- 
tio  ad  abaurdum"  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  proved. 
Kant,  in  his  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunfl  (2d  ed. ;  it  is  not 
in  the  1st  ed. ;  see  the  complete  edition  of  Kant's  works 
by  M.Kosenkranz  [Leipsic]),  has  shown  tbe  futility  of 
Mendelssohn's  argument,  while  he  admits  his  acuteness 
in  perceiving  that  mere  incapability  of  resolution  into 
parts  was  of  itself  not  sufficient  to  preserve  the  immor- 
tality of  tbe  soul,  as  had  been  supposed  by  many  phi- 
losophers of  the  time.  Mendelssohn,  by  assuming  that 
change  must  be  gradual  and  not  sudden,  thought  that 
be  had  established  his  point,  as  the  soul,  being  simple, 
could  not  admit  of  gradual  resolution.  Kant,  however, 
shows  that  we  may  conceive  a  gradual  annihilation 
even  without  resolution  into  parts— or,  to  use  his  own 
expresrioa,  a  diminution  of  the  "intensive  magnitude." 
Thus  a  deep  red  color  may  grow  fainter  and  fainter  till 
at  last  all  the  redness  is  gone,  and  this  without  any 
diminution  of  the  surface  colored.    Another  fallacy  in 

• 

Mendelssohn's  argument  is  that  his  definition  of  change 
applies  only  to  a  transition  from  one  state  of  being  to 
another,  and  therefore  does  not  include  a  transition  from 
being  to  not-being.  For  if  not-being  be  considered  a 
state  of  being,  there  is  no  occasion  for  an  argument  at 
all,  as  the  continuance  of  being  is  assumed  in  the  defini- 
tion of  change,  nor  would  anything  be  gained  by  sup- 
posing the  soul  in  such  a  paradoxical  state  as  nonentity 
with  still  a  sort  of  being  attached  to  it.  This  work  not 
only  immortalized  its  author's  name,  but  conferred  upon 
him  for  tbe  strength  of  his  reasoning  the  name  of  "  the 
Jewish  Socrates,"  and  M  the  Jewish  Plato"  for  the  amen- 
ity of  his  diction.  In  leas  than  two  years  after  its  first 
appearance  (1767)  it  went  through  three  large  editions, 
and  was  translated  into  Hebrew,  and  into  almost  every 
modem  language ;  English  editions  were  published  in 
1789  and  1838.  Mendelssohn's  fame  was  at  its  height 
both  among  Christians  and  Jews,  and  he  was  lauded 
both  as  a  philosopher  and  literary  character.  Zeal- 
ous Christians  were  wondering  that  so  enlightened  and 
exemplary  a  nan  should  retain  the  faith  of  his  fathers, 
and  regarded  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  bring  him  over  to 
the  Church.  Foremost  among  them  was  John  Caspar 
Lavater  (q.  v.),  who  sought  to  drag  him  into  theolog- 
ical controversy,  though  with  no  unkind  intentions. 
In  order  to  bring  about  this  result,  he  dedicated  to 
Mendelssohn  his  translation  of  Bonnet's  Inquiry  into 


the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  with  the  request  that  he 
would  refute  it  in  case  he  should  find  the  argument 
untenable;  and  that,  if  it  should  seem  to  him  con- 
clusive, he  would  '*  do  what  policy,  love  of  truth,  and 
probity  demanded — what  Socrates  doubtless  would  have 
done,  had  he  read  the  work  and  found  it  unanswerable ;" 
thus  offering  him  the  alternative  either  to  incur  the 
odium  of  his  own  people  by  formally  abjuring  the  faith 
of  his  fathers,  or  to  draw  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  the 
Christian  clergy  by  a  public  assault  on  their  religion. 
This  was  in  the  year  1769.  The  position  in  which  Men- 
delssohn was  thus  placed  was  not  only  most  delicate, 
but  also  not  without  peril.  He  clung  to  the  ancestral 
religion  not  only  with  the  tenacity  of  early  habits,  but 
also  with  the  fulness  of  conviction  which  profound  study 
of  the  subject  had  given  him.  How  was  it  possible  to 
reply  to  the  arguments  brought  forward  in  favor  of 
Christianity  without  giving  offence  to  the  dominant 
churches,  and  becoming  liable  to  the  severe  penalties 
enacted  by  the  laws  against  the  assailants  of  the  estab- 
lished creeds?  Mendelssohn,  however,  did  reply.  He 
wrote  a  courteous  but  decided  letter  to  the  pastor  of 
Zurich,  in  which  he  not  only  speaks  of  his  "  veneration 
for  the  moral  character  of  the  founder  of  Christianity," 
but  also  defines  very  fully  his  position  as  a  liberal-mind- 
ed and  enlightened  Jew.  This  letter  not  only  satisfied 
all  parties,  but  also  drew  from  Lavater  a  public  apology 
and  retraction  of  his  peremptory  challenge,  The  agita- 
tion caused  by  this  transaction  aggravated  Mendels- 
sohn's constitutional  complaints,  threatening  his  life, 
and  for  a  long  time  incapacitating  him  for  intellectual 
labor.  After  his  recovery  he  published  a  Hebrew  com- 
mentary on  Ecclesiastes  (Berl.  1769 ;  ibid.  1788),  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Rabe  (Anspach,  1771),  and  into 
English  by  Preston  (Lond.  1845).  The  author  com- 
plains that  "nearly  all  the  commentators  who  have 
preceded  me  have  almost  entirely  failed  in  doing  jus- 
tice to  their  task  of  interpretation.  ...  I  have  not 
found  in  one  of  them  an  interpretation  adequate  to  the 
correct  explanation  of  tbe  connection  of  the  verses  of 
the  book,  but,  according  to  their  method,  nearly  ev- 
ery verse  is  spoken  separately  and  unconnectedly ;  and 
this  would  not  be  right  in  a  private  and  insignificant 
author,  much  less  in  a  wise  king."  As  to  the  design  of 
the  book,  Mendelssohn  thinks  "  that  Solomon  wrote  it 
to  propound  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  necessity  of  leading  a  cheerful  and  contented 
life,  and  interspersed  these  cardinal  points  with  lessons 
of  minor  importance,  such  as  worship,  politics,  domestic 
economy,  etc."  Soon  after  this  appeared  a  German 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  made  by  himself,  with 
a  grammatical  and  exegetical  commentary  in  Hebrew, 
contributed  by  several  Jewish  literati,  viz.  SaL  Dubno 
(q,  v.),  Aaron  Jaroslaw,  N.  H.  Wessely  (q.  v.),  and  H. 
Homberg.  This  important  work,  which  is  entitled  *IB0 
Dteiyn  rita^n?,  i.  e.  The  Book  of  the  Paths  of  Peace 
(Berlin,  1780-83),  is  preceded  by  an  elaborate  and  most 
valuable  introduction,  written  in  Hebrew,  called  *viK 
rc^P3b,  A  Light  to  the  Path,  in  which  Mendelssohn 
discusses  various  topics  connected  with  Biblical  exegesis 
and  literature.  The  introduction,  which  was  published 
separately  before  the  completion  of  the  commentary 
(Dec.  1782),  now  accompanies  the  translation  and  com- 
mentary, and  is  given  in  German  in  his  Collected  Works 
(Leips.  1845),  vii,  18  sq. ;  and  in  English  in  the  Hebrew 
Review,  edited  by  Breslau  (Loud.  1860).  The  work 
soon  found  its  way  into  the  principal  synagogues  and 
schools  in  Germany,  and,  thus  encouraged,  he  produced 
afterwards  a  version  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Song  of  Sol- 
omon, which  are  considered  classical.  "  It  was  in  this 
especially,"  says  Da  Costa, "  that  the  philosopher  kept 
up  the  striking  resemblance  to  Maimonides,  his  cele- 
brated predecessor  and  model  Both,  under  the  out- 
ward forms  of  Rabbinical  Judaism,  desired  to  give  an 
entirely  new  direction  to  the  religion  of  the  Jews — to 
reform  it,  to  develop  it."    Nothing,  indeed,  could  have 
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more  powerfully  affected  the  Orientalism  of  his  coun- 
trymen than  these  efforts  of  Mendelssohn  for  Biblical 
criticism  from  a  modern  Platonic  stand-point.  The  new 
medium  of  vision  brought  new  insight ;  critical  inquiry 
took  the  place  of  fanaticism ;  the  divergences  of  Shemitic 
and  European  thought  proved  not  so  irreconcilable  after 
all.  Cabalism  and  other  kindred  superstitions  quietly 
dropped  out  of  sight ;  the  old  dialectical  barbarism  was 
extirpated;  the  Jews  who  read  his  Scriptures  in  the 
translation  attained  purity  of  idiom,  and  with  it  the 
power  of  appreciating  the  writings  of  the  great  minds 
of  Germany,  to  whom  they  had  remained  strangers. 
Ere  long  the  best  minds  of  the  race  became  thoroughly 
associated  with  the  intellectual  movement  of  Germany, 
content  to  abandon  mvstical  ambitions  and  theocratic 
pretensions,  and  to  find  their  Canaan  in  Europe.  Men- 
delssohn's next  work  declared  more  clearly  (though  al- 
ways with  a  degree  of  vagueness)  his  own  ideas  on  re- 
ligion than  any  other  work  hitherto  published.  It  was 
written  in  answer  to  the  treatise  of  his  friend  the  coun- 
cillor Dohm  {Ueber  die  burgerliche  Verbesserung  der  Ju- 
den).  The  statesman  in  his  work  "had  started  from 
the  principle  that  every  amendment  must  proceed  from 
liberty  and  equality  of  rights  in  society  bestowed  upon 
the  Jew ;  from  an  entire  reform  in  the  systems  of  in- 
struction and  education;  from  free  admission  to  the 
practice  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  and  even  a  participa- 
tion in  some  posts  and  offices  of  state ;  the  authority  of 
the  synagogue  over  its  members  to  be  maintained,  in 
cases  of  religious  difference,  by  the  power  of  casting 
them  out  of  its  bosom  for  a  time  or  entirely."  On  this 
last  point  Mendelssohn  took  exception.  He  would  not 
allow  the  synagogue  or  any  other  religious  society  to 
impose  any  restriction  whatever  on  the.  rights  of  think- 
ing and  teaching.  In  the  preface  to  his  German  trans- 
lation of  Manasseh  ben-Israel's  (q.  v.)  Salvation  of  Is- 
rael, he  plainly  declared  his  conviction  "  that  every  so- 
ciety had  certainly  the  right  to  exclude  its  members 
wheu  they  ceased  to  conform  to  the  principle  of  the  so- 
ciety ;  but  that  this  rule  could  not  in  any  way  apply  to 
a  religious  society,  whether  church  or  synagogue,  be- 
cause true  religion  exerts  no  authority  over  ideas  and 
opinions,  but,  being  all  heart  and  spirit,  only  desires  to 
use  the  power  of  conviction ;  and  Jews  especially  should 
take  from  Christians,  among  whom  they  live,  an  exam- 
ple of  charity,  and  not  of  hatred  or  intolerance,  and  be- 
gin by  loving  and  bearing  with  each  other,  that  they 
might  themselves  be  loved  and  tolerated  by  others." 
The  influence  produced  by  the  writings  of  Mendelssohn 
was  to  destroy  all  respect  for  the  Talmud  and  the  rab- 
binical writers  among  the  Jews,  who  approved  his  opin- 
ions. This  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  Men- 
delssohn professed  all  the  while  to  be  himself  an  admir- 
er of  those  works ;  and  this  obvious  inconsistency  called 
forth  a  publication  entitled  Kin  Brief  an  Mendelssohn, 
in  which  this  contradiction  was  clearly  pointed  out,  and 
the  assertion  made  that  he  was  in  reality  a  Christian, 
without  having  the  courage  to  avow  his  true  sentiments. 
To  this  attack  he  replied  by  his  Jerusalem,  oder  iiber 
religiose  Macht  unci  Jwlenthum  (Berlin,  1783),  in  which 
he  contended  that  "the  state,  which  has  the  right  to 
compel  actions,  cannot  justly  attempt  to  constrain  its 
citizens  to  unanimity  in  thought  and  sentiment;  it 
should,  however,  seek  by  wise  provisions  to  produce 
those  sentiments  from  which  good  actions  spring.  Re- 
ligious differences  should  not  prejudice  civil  equality; 
the  true  ideal  is  not  unity,  but  freedom  of  belief/'  He 
says,  "All  religion  is  solely  a  matter  of  the  heart,  and 
should  not  be  under  any  control,  either  of  the  State, 
Church,  or  Synagogue ;"  while  at  the  same  time  he  in- 
sists that  "  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  a  law  of  faith,  but 
merely  of  statutes  and  prohibitions."  "  Whatever  may 
have  caused  the  inward  struggles  of  the  philosopher  of 
Berlin,"  says  Da  Costa,  "it  is  certain  that,  without 
wishing  or  suspecting  it,  Mendelssohn — as,  six  centuries 
earlier,  Maimonides — stirred  up  among  his  co-religion- 
ists a  feeling  of  void."     Soon,  however,  Mendelssohn 


was  doomed  to  experience  another  trial  of  his  sensibil- 
ity in  an  attack  on  his  deceased  friend  Leasing  by 
Jacobi  (q.  v.),  who  published  Brief e  an  Mendelssohn 
uber  die  Lehre  des  Spinoza,  in  which  he  charged  Lea- 
sing with  being  an  "implicit  Spinozist" —  a  charge 
then  much  severer  than  at  present,  when  many  German 
philosophers  are  avowed  admirers  of  Spinoza.     Men- 
delssohn endeavored  to  refute  the  charge  in  a  work  enti- 
tled Moses  Mendelssohn  an  die  Freunde  Letting'*  (1786), 
in  which  be  stated  that  "  if  Leasing  was  able  absolutely 
and  without  all  further  limitation  to  declare  for  the  sys- 
tem of  any  man,  he  was  at  that  time  no  more  in  harmo- 
ny with  himself,  or  be  was  in  a  strange  humor  to  make 
a  paradoxical  assertion  which,  in  a  serious  hour,  he  him- 
self rejected."    The  answer  was  considered  triumphant, 
and  drew  from  Kant  the  remark,  "  It  is  Mendelssohn's 
fault  that  Jacobi  thinks  himself  a  philosopher."     In 
a  hurried  preparation  of  this  latter  work  Mendelssohn 
overtasked  his  physical  powers,  and  the  exhaustion  thus 
produced  led  to  his  premature  death,  which  took  place 
Jan.  4, 1786.     Ramler  wrote  this  epitaph  on  Mendels- 
sohn :  "  True  to  the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  wise  aa 
Socrates,  teaching  immortality,  and  becoming  immortal 
like  Socrates."    Besides  many  Hebrew  and  German  es- 
says which  we  have  not  room  to  mention,  Mendelssohn 
contributed  freely  to  the  Bibliothek  dei'  schonen  Wissen- 
schaften,  edited  by  Leasing  (q.v.).    His  complete  works 
were  collected  and  edited  by  his  grandson,  G.  B.  Men- 
delssohn (Leips.  1843-5, 7  vols.).     The  influence  which 
he  exercised  over  the  Jewish  nation  is  incalculable. 
He  roused  the  Jews  of  Germany,  if  not  of  the  world, 
from  the  mental  apathy  with  which  in  his  day  they  re- 
garded all  that  had  not  a  distinct  reference  to  religion. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  acted  in  the  most  beneficial  man- 
ner on  his  Christian  contemporaries  by  exterminating 
the  brutal  prejudices  which  the}*  entertained  against 
Jews,  and  through  his  most  distinguished  Christian 
friends  brought  about  the  abrogation  of  the  disgraceful 
laws  with  respect  to  them.     See  Jews.    He  effected  a 
reformation  in  Judaism,  and  founded  that  new  school 
of  Hebrew  literature  and  Biblical  exegesis  which  has 
now  produced  so  many  and  such  distinguished  Jewish 
literati  not  only  in  Germany,  but  throughout  Europe. 
No  wonder  that  the  Jews  express  their  gratitude  to  him 
and  reverence  for  him  in  the  saying,  "  From  Moses  (the 
law-giver)  to  Moses  (Maimonides)  and  Moses  (Men- 
delssohn), no  one   hath  arisen  like  Moses"  (fTC3273 
TOED  Bn  &6  SWO  1ST  ntssb).     See  Kayserling, 
M.  Mendelssohn,  seine  I^eben  u.  s.  Werke  (Leips.  186*2); 
Samuels,  Memoirs  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  etc.  (2d  ed. 
Lond.  1827) ;  Hedge,  Prose  Writers  of  Germany,  p.  99 
sq. ;  Adler,  Veisohnwtg  von  Gott,  Religion,  und  Afen- 
schenthum  durch  M.  Mendelssohn  (Berlin,  1871) ;  Axen- 
feld,  Moses  Mendelssohn  im  Verhaltniss  zvm  Christen- 
thum  (Erlangen,  1865) ;  Grritz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  xi,  1  eq.; 
Ueberweg,  History  of  Philosophy,  ii,  118, 528, 528  (Engl, 
transl.  by  Morris,  New  York,  1874) ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  the 
Jews,  iii,  408  sq. ;  McCaul,  Sketches  of  Judaism  and  the 
Jews,  p.  43  sq. ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  544 
sq. ;  Schmucker,  Hist,  of  the  Modern  Jews  (Philadelphia, 
1867),  p.  239  sq. ;  Kalkar,  Israel  u.d.  Kirche  (Hamburg, 
1869),  p.  117  sq.;    Jewish  Intelligence  (Lond.  1866),  p. 
31  sq.;  Etheridge,  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Literature, 
p.  475  sq.;    Miscellany  of  Hebrew  Literature   (Lond. 
1872),  p.  22  sq. ;  Dessauer,  Gesch.  d.  Israeliten  (Bre«- 
lau,  1870),  p.  497  sq. ;  Stern,  Gesch.  d.Judenthums  (ibia. 
1870),  p.  54  sq. ;  Cassel,  Zeitfaden  fur  Jud.  Gesch*  n. 
Literatur  (Berlin,  1872),  p.  108  sq.;  Furet,  Bibl.  Jud. 
ii,  359-367 ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  storico  degli  auiori 
Ebrei  (German  transL  by  Hamberger),  p,  224  sq . ;  i«l^ 
Bibliotlieca  Judaica  aniichristinna,  p.  69;  Jost,  Gesch, 
d.  Israeliten,  ix,  66 ;  id.,  Gesch.  d\  Juden.  u.  s.  Seklen^ 
iii,  293  sq.;  Zedner,  Ausicahl  historischer  Stiicke  (Berl» 
1840),  p.  204  sq. ;  Farrar,  Crit.  History  of  Free  Thought  i 
Hurst's  Hagenbach,  Church  Hist.  \8th  and  19th  Century; 
Christian  Remembrancer,  Oct.  1866,  p.  267.     (B.  PO 
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Mendez,  Alphonao,  a  noted  missionary  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  flourished  in  Abyssinia  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century.    He  was  a  Portuguese 
by  birth,  but  we  know  little  of  his  personal  history  dis- 
connected from  his  labors  in  the  East.    He  belonged  to 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  was  created  patriarch  of  the 
Abyssinians  in  1626,  by  the  emperor  Suscenius,  or  Soci- 
nios,  who,  quite  contrary  to  general  practices,  not  only 
himself  paid  allegiance  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  but  also 
obliged  his  subjects  to  abandon  the  religious  rites  and 
tenets  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  embrace  the  doctrine 
and  worship  of  the  Romish  Church.    Mendez,  as  patri- 
arch, by  his  intemperate  zeal,  imprudence,  and  arro- 
gance, ruined  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked,  and 
occasioned  the  total  subversion  of  the  Roman  pontiff's 
authority  and  jurisdiction,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
established  upon  solid  foundations.   "  He  began  his  min- 
istry," says  Mosheim  (Kecks,  /fist.,  Harper's  ediU,  ii, 
193J,"with  the  most  inconsiderate  acts  of  violence  and 
despotism.     Following  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  Inqui- 
sition, he  employed  formidable  threatenings  and  cruel 
tortures  to  convert  the  Abyssinians;  the  greatest  part 
of  whom,  together  with  their  priests  and  ministers,  held 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors  in  the  highest  veneration, 
and  were  willing  to  part  with  their  lives  and  fortunes 
rather  than  forsake  it.    He  also  ordered  those  to  be  re- 
baptized  who,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  em- 
peror, had  embraced  the  faith  of  Rome,  as  if  their  for- 
mer religion  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  system  of 
paganism.     Nor  did  the  insolent  patriarch  rest  satisfied 
with  these  arbitrary  and  despotic  proceedings  in  the 
Church ;  he  excited  tumults  and  factions  in  the  state, 
and,  with  on  unparalleled  spirit  of  rebellion  and  arro- 
gance, encroached  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  throne, 
and  attempted  to  give  law  to  the  emperor  himself. 
Hence  arose  civil  commotions,  conspiracies,  and  sedi- 
tions, which  excited  in  a  little  time  the  indignation  of 
the  emperor,  and  the  hatred  of  the  people  against  the 
Jesuits,  and  produced  at  length,  in  1631,  a  public  decla- 
ration from  the  throne,  by  which  the  Abyssinian  mon- 
arch annulled  the  orders  he  had  formerly  given  in  favor 
of  popery,  and  left  his  subjects  at  liberty  either  to  per- 
severe in  the  doctrine  of  their  ancestors  or  to  embrace 
the  faith  of  Rome.    This  rational  declaration  was  mild 
and  indulgent  toward  the  Jesuits,  considering  the  treat- 
ment which  their  insolence  and  presumption  had  so  just- 
ly deserved ;  but  in  the  following  reign  much  severer 
measures  were  employed  against  them.    Basilides,  or 
Facilidas,  the  son  of  Segued,  who  succeeded  his  father 
in  1632,  thought  it  expedient  to  free  his  dominions  from 
these  troublesome  and  despotic  guests,  and  accordingly, 
in  1634,  he  banished  from  his  territories  the  patriarch 
Mendez,  with  all  the  Jesuits  and  Europeans  who  be- 
longed to  his  retinae,  and  treated  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  with  excessive  severity.    From  this  period 
the  very  name  of  Rome,  its  religion,  and  its  pontiff, 
were  objects  of  the  highest  aversion  among  the  Abys- 
sinians."    Le  Grand,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  makes 
the  following  remark  upon  the  conduct  of  the  patriarch 
Mendez : u  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  patriarch  had 
never  intermeddled  in  such  a  variety  of  affairs"  (by  which 
mitigated  expression  the  author  means  his  ambitious  at- 
tempts to  govern  in  the  cabinet  as  well  as  in  the  Church), 
u  or  carried  his  authority  to  such  a  height  as  to  behave 
in  Ethiopia  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  country  where  the 
Inquisition  was  established;  for  by  this  conduct  he  set 
all  the  people  against  him,  and  excited  in  them  such  an 
aversion  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  general,  and  to  the 
Jesuits  in  particular,  as  nothing  has  hitherto  been  able 
to  diminish,  and  which  subsists  in  full  force  to  this  day" 
(in  the  fourth  dissertation  subjoined  to  vol  ii  of  Lota's 
Voyage  <TAbyssime,  which  the  reader  will  do  well  to 
consult,  especially  p.  116, 130, 144).     See  also  Ludolfi 
Histor.  sEthiopica,  lib.  iii,  cap.  xii ;  Geddes,  Ch.  Hist,  of 
Ethiopia,  p.  233;  Ia  Croze,  Hist,  dtt  Christianisme  <?Ethi- 
opie,  p.  79 ;  Lockman,  Travels  of  the  Jesuits,  i,  308  sq.    (J. 
H.W.) 


Mendes,  Gonzalez  Juan,  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate  of  note,  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th 
century.  He  was  an  Augustinian  friar  of  the  province 
of  Castile,  when  he  was  chosen  by  the  king  of  Spain  to 
become  ambassador  to  the  emperor  of  China  in  1584. 
In  1598  he  was  made  bishop  of  Lipari,  in  Italy ;  in  1607, 
bishop  of  Chiapi,  in  New  Spain ;  and  in  1608,  bishop  of 
Propajan,  in  the  West  Indies.  He  died  in  1617.  He 
wrote  A  History  of  China  in  Spanish,  which  has  been 
translated  into  several  languages. 

Mendez,  Gonzalez  Pedro,  a  noted  Roman  Cath- 
olic prelate  in  the  Church  of  Spain,  called  the  "  grand 
cardinal,"  was  bom  at  Guadalajara  in  1428,  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family.  He  made  rapid  progress  in  his  stud- 
ies, especially  in  the  languages,  in  civil  and  canon  law, 
and  in  belles-lettres.  His  uncle,  Gautier  Alvarez,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  gave  him  an  archdeaconry  in  his 
church,  and  sent  him  to  the  court  of  John  II,  king  of 
Castile.  His  merit  and  quality  soon  made  him  friends, 
and  he  acquired  the  bishopric  of  Calahorra.  Henry  IV, 
who  succeeded  John,  trusted  him  with  the  most  impor- 
tant affairs  of  state,  and  with  the  bishopric  of  Siguenca, 
and  Anally  procured  a  cardinal's  hat  for  him,  from  Six- 
tus  IV,  in  1473.  When  Henry  died,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, he  named  cardinal  Mendez  for  his  executor,  and 
dignified  him  at  the  same  time  with  the  title  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Spain.  He  did  great  service  afterwards  to 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  the  war  against  the  king  of 
Portugal,  and  in  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada 
from  the  Moors.  He  was  then  made  archbishop  of  Sev- 
ille and  Toledo  successively ;  and,  after  governing  some 
years  in  his  several  provinces  with  great  wisdom  and 
moderation,  he  died  Jan.  1 1, 1495.  He  founded  the  mag- 
nificent college  of  Santa  Cruz  at  Valladolid,  and  a  hos- 
pital at  Toledo.  See  Salazar  de  Mendoza,  Chronica  del 
gran  Cardinal  de  Espaila  (1625) ;  Gen.  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Mendicants,  Order  of,  also  known  as  Begging 
Friars,  is  the  name  of  several  religious  organizations 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
intended  to  depend  for  support  on  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  the  laity.  This  sort  of  society  began  in  the 
18th  century,  and  the  members  of  it,  by  the  tenor  of 
their  institution,  were  to  remain  entirely  destitute  of  all 
fixed  revenues  and  possessions.  Innocent  III  was  the 
first  of  the  popes  who  perceived  the  necessity  of  insti- 
tuting such  an  order;  and  though  his  far-seeing  eye 
took  in  the  possible  dangers  of  fierce  and  ascetic  enthu- 
siasm, he  nevertheless  felt  constrained  to  give  those  mo- 
nastic societies  making  a  profession  of  poverty  the  most 
distinguishing  marks  of  his  protection  and  favor.  The 
peculiar  state  and  circumstances  of  the  time  seem  to 
have  rendered  such  an  establishment  very  essential  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Church.  The  monastic  orders 
then  existing  wallowed  in  opulence,  and  were  by  the  cor- 
rupting influence  of  their  ample  possessions  lulled  into 
a  luxurious  indolence.  They  lost  sight  of  all  their  re- 
ligibus  obligations,  trampled  upon  the  authority  of  their 
superiors,  suffered  heresy  to  triumph  unrestrained,  and 
the  sectaries  to  form  various  assemblies ;  in  short,  they 
were  incapable  of  promoting  the  true  interests  of  the 
Church,  and  abandoned  themselves,  without  either  shame 
or  remorse,  to  all  sorts  of  crimes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  "heretics"  of  the  Church,  the  sects  which  had  left  its 
communion,  followed  certain  austere  rules  of  life  and 
conduct,  which  formed  a  strong  contrast  between  them 
and  the  religious  orders,  and  contributed  to  render  the 
licentiousness  of  the  latter  still  more  offensive  and  shock- 
ing to  the  people.  These  sects  maintained  that  volun- 
tary poverty  was  the  leading  and  essential  quality  in  a 
servant  of  Christ ;  obliged  their  doctors  to  imitate  the 
simplicity  of  the  apostles ;  reproached  the  Church  with 
its  overgrown  opulence,  and  the  vices  and  corruptions 
of  the  clergy,  that  flowed  thence  as  from  their  natural 
source ;  and,  by  their  commendation  of  poverty  and 
contempt  of  riches,  acquired  a  high  degree  of  respect, 
and  gained  a  prodigious  ascendency  over  the  minds  of 
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the  multitude.  In  consequence,  the  great  desire  of  the 
Church  was  the  formation  of  a  society  composed  of  a  set 
of  men  who — by  the  austerity  of  their  manners,  their 
contempt  of  riches,  and  the  external  gravity  and  sanc- 
tity of  their  conduct  and  maxims — might  resemble  those 
doctors  that  had  gained  such  reputation  for  the  heretical 
sects,  and  who  might  rise  so  far  above  the  allurements 
of  worldly  profit  and  pleasure  as  not  to  be  seduced  by 
the  promises  or  threats  of  kings  and  princes  from  the 
performance  of  the  duties  which  they  owed  to  the 
Church,  or  from  persevering  in  their  subordination  to 
the  Roman  pontiffs. 

The  favors  which  the  Mendicants  received  at  the 
hands  of  Innocent  III  were  extended  to  them  likewise 
by  his  successors  in  the  pontifical  chair,  as  experience 
had  demonstrated  their  public  and  extensive  usefulness. 
But  when  it  became  generally  known  that  they  had 
such  a  peculiar  place  in  the  esteem  and  protection  of  the 
rulers  of  the  Church,  their  number  grew  to  such  an 
enormous  and  unwieldy  multitude,  and  swarmed  so  pro- 
digiously in  all  the  European  provinces,  that  they  be- 
came a  burden,  not  only  to  the  people,  but  to  the  Church 
itself.  The  great  inconvenience  that  arose  from  the  ex- 
cessive multiplication  of  the  Mendicant  orders  was  first 
attempted  to  be  remedied  by  Gregory  X  in  a  general 
council  which  he  assembled  at  Lyons  in  1272;  for  here 
all  the  religious  orders  that  had  sprung  tip  after  the 
council  held  at  Rome  in  1215,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent  HI,  were  suppressed;  and  the  extravagant 
multitude  of  Mendicants,  as  Gregory  called  them,  were 
reduced  to  a  smaller  number,  and  confined  to  four  soci- 
eties or  denominations,  viz.  the  Dominican*,  the  Fran- 
ciscans, the  Carmelites,  and  the  A  ugv  stints,  or  Hermits  of 
St  Augustine  (see  each).  As  the  pontiffs  allowed  these 
four  Mendicant  orders  the  liberty  of  travelling  wherever 
they  thought  proper,  of  conversing  with  persons  of  ev- 
ery rank,  of  instructing  the  youth  and  multitude  wher- 
ever they  went,  and  as  these  monks  exhibited  in  their 
outward  appearance  and  manner  of  life  more  striking 
marks  of  gravity  and  holiness  than  were  observable  in 
the  other  monastic  societies,  they  arose  all  at  once  to 
the  very  summit  of  fame,  and  were  regarded  with  the 
utmost  esteem  and  veneration  through  all  the  countries 
of  Europe.  The  enthusiastic  attachment  to  these  sanc- 
timonious beggars  went  so  far  that,  as  we  learn  from  the 
most  authentic  records,  several  cities  were  divided  or 
cantoned  out  into  four  parts,  with  a  view  to  these  four 
orders :  the  first  part  being  assigned  to  the  Dominicans, 
the  second  to  the  Franciscans,  the  third  to  the  Carmel- 
ites, and  the  fourth  to  the  Augustines.  The  people 
ware  unwilling  to  receive  the  sacraments  from  any  other 
hands  than  those  of  the  Mendicants,  to  whose  churches 
they  crowded  to  perform  their  devotions  while  living, 
and  were  extremely  desirous  to  deposit  there  their  re- 
mains .tiller  death.  Nor  did  the  influence  and  credit  of 
the  Mendicants  end  here,  for  we  find  in  the  history  of 
this  and  the  succeeding  ages  that  they  were  employed 
not  only  in  spiritual  matters,  but  also  in  temporal  and 
political  affairs  of  the  greatest  consequence — in  compos- 
ing the  differences  of  princes,  concluding  treaties  of 
peace,  concerting  alliances,  presiding  in  cabinet  coun- 
cils, governing  courts,  levying  taxes,  and  other  occupa- 
tions, not  only  remote  from,  but  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  monastic  character  and  profession.  However, 
the  power  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  greatly 
surpassed  that  of  the  other  two  orders,  insomuch  that 
these  two  orders  were,  before  the  Reformation,  what  the 
Jesuits  have  been  since  that  period — the  very  soul  of 
the  hierarchy,  the  engines  of  the  state,  the  secret  spring 
of  all  the  motions  of  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  au- 
thors and  directors  of  every  great  and  important  event, 
both  in  the  religious  and  political  world. 

By  very  quick  progression,  the  pride  and  confidence 
of  the  Mendicants  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  that  they  had 
tiie  presumption  to  declare  themalves  publicly  possessed 
of  a  divine  impulse  and  commission  to  illustrate  and 
maintain  the  religion  of  Jesus.    They  treated  with  the 


utmost  insolence  and  contempt  the  priesthood ;  they  af- 
firmed without  a  blush  that  the  true  method  of  salvation 
was  revealed  to  them  alone ;  proclaimed  with  ostentation 
the  superior  efficacy  and  virtue  of  their  indulgences ;  and 
vaunted  beyond  measure  their  interest  at  the  court  of 
heaven,  and  their  familiar  connections  with  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  saints  in  glory*    By 
these  impious  wiles  they  so  deluded  and  captivated  the 
ignorant  and  blinded  the  multitude  that  they  would  not 
intrust  any  others  but  the  Mendicants  with  the  care  of 
their  souls.    They  retained  their  credit  and  influence  to 
such  a  degree  nearly  to  the  close  of  the  14th  century 
that  great  numbers  of  both  sexes — some  in  health,  others 
in  a  state  of  infirmity,  others  at  the  point  of  death — ear- 
nestly desired  to  be  admitted  into  the  Mendicant  order, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  a  sure  and  infallible  method 
of  rendering  Heaven  propitious.    Many  made  it  an  es- 
sential part  of  their  last  wills  that  their  bodies,  after 
death,  should  be  wrapped  in  old,  ragged  Dominican  or 
Franciscan  habits,  and  interred  among  the  Mendicants; 
for  such  was  the  barbarous  superstition  and  wretched 
ignorance  of  this  age,  that  people  universally  believed 
they  should  readily  obtain  mercy  from  Christ  at  the  day 
of  judgment  if  they  appeared  before  his  tribunal  associ- 
ated with  the  Mendicant  friars.    About  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  Mendicants  fell  under  a  universal  odium ;  but, 
being  resolutely  protected  against  all  opposition,  whethet 
open  or  secret,  by  the  popes,  who  regarded  them  as  their 
best  friends  aud  most  effectual  supports,  they  suffered 
little  or  nothing  from  their  numerous  adversaries. 

In  the  15th  century,  besides  their  arrogance,  which 
was  excessive,  a  quarrelsome  and  litigious  spirit  pre- 
vailed among  the  Mendicants,  and  drew  upon  them 
justly  the  displeasure  and  indignation  of  many.  By 
affording  refuge  at  the  time  to  the  Begnins  (q.  v.)  in 
their  order,  they  became  offensive  to  the  bishops,  and 
were  involved  in  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  They  lost  their  credit  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury by  their  rustic  impudence,  their  ridiculous  super- 
stitions, their  ignorance,  cruelty,  and  brutish  manners. 
They  displayed  the  most  barbarous  aversion  to  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  expressed  a  like  abhorrence  of  certain 
eminent  and  learned  men,  who  had  endeavored  to  open 
the  paths  of  science  to  the  pursuits  of  the  studious  youth, 
and  had  recommended  the  culture  of  the  mind,  and  at- 
tacked the  barbarism  of  the  age  in  their  writings  and 
discourses.  The  general  character  of  the  society,  to- 
gether with  other  circumstances,  concurred  to  render  a 
reformation  desirable,  and  had  the  effect  of  bringing  it 
about.  Among  the  number  of  Mendicants  are  also 
ranked  the  Capuchins,  Recollets,  Minims,  and  others, 
who  are  branches  or  derivations  from  the  former.  Bu- 
chanan says  that  the  Mendicants  of  Scotland,  under  an 
appearance  of  beggary,  lived  a  very  luxurious  life; 
whence  one  wittily  called  them,  not  Mendicant,  but 
Manducant  friars.  See  Jean  le  Rond  d'Alembert,  Hut. 
des  Moines  mendiants  (Paris,  1768, 12 mo ;  German  by  J. 
Scheubner,  Nuremb.  1769);  J.  Gurlitt,  Gesch.  d.  Bettel- 
monchsorden  im  18  Jahrh.  (TheoL  Studien  u.  Kritiken,  i, 
109  sq.);  Gieseler,  Ecdes.  Hist,  ii,  287  sq.;  iii,  46  et  aL; 
Mosheim,  Eccles.  Hist.  voL  ii  (see  Index) ;  Neander,  Ch. 
Hist,  vol  v  (see  Index) ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, vii,  821  et  aL;  Hardwick,  Ch.  Hist.  (Middle 
Ages)  p.  252  sq.,  820  sq.  et  a! ;  Mrs.  Jameson,  Legends 
of  the  Monastic  Orders,  p,  227  sq. ;  Lea,  Sacerdotal  Cel- 
ibacy, p.  877 ;  Chr.  Review,  voL  xx,  Jan.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mendoza.    See  Mekdez. 

Mends,  Herbert,  an  English  Protestant  divine, 
born  at  Brinkworth,  in  Wiltshire,  about  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  was  the  son  of  Christopher  Mends, 
also  a  clergyman.  He  early  decided  to  devote  himself 
to  the  ministry,  and  was  accordingly  placed  at  a  gram- 
mar-school at  Plymouth,  where  he  obtained  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  classical  education;  and  was  after  that  in- 
structed by  the  Bev.  Samuel  Buncombe,  a  minister  of 
the  Independent  Church  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon, 
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where  he  continued  three  year*.  In  1777,  having  com- 
pleted his  academical  studies,  he  removed  to  Sherborne, 
in  Dorset,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church.  In 
1782,  his  father's  infirmities  increasing,  he  was  invited 
to  assist  him  at  Plymouth ;  here  he  was  very  successful, 
his  Church  augmenting  greatly,  not  only  in  the  number 
of  hearers,  but  in  the  membership.  He  was  steadfast 
and  consistent  in  his  attachment  to  evangelical  truth  in 
the  midst  of  various  and  conflicting  errors,  which  at  that 
period  pervaded  the  West  of  England,  and  which  led 
him  to  express  his  sentiment*  with  unusual  energy  in 
his  confession  of  faith  delivered  at  his  ordination..  If 
in  his  later  years  he  insisted  more  earnestly  on  the  ob- 
ligations of  true  Christians  to  maintain  good  works,  it 
did  not  arise  from  any  diminished  sense  of  the  value 
of  other  religious  duties;  but  local  circumstances  in- 
duced him  to  inveigh  against  certain  errors  which 
seemed  to  bim  dangerous  to  practical  religion.  Anoth- 
er great  cause  of  his  success  was  the  animation  and 
warmth  of  his  address,  which  not  only  attracted  a  large 
congregation,  but  kept  them  still  united  at  a  period  when 
s  minister's  waning  energies  frequently  impair  his  use- 
fulness. In  1786  Mr.  Mends  became  the  first  and  most 
active  promoter  of  the  Association  of  Independent  Min- 
isters of  Churches  in  the  West  of  Eogland,  by  which  so- 
ciety valuable  aid  was  contributed  to  the  extension  and 
success  of  the  Gospel.  He  died  about  the  opening  of 
this  century.  Mends  did  not  write  much  for  publica- 
tion. In  1785  he  published  an  Elegy  on  the  Death  of 
William  Shephard,  Esq. ;  in  1789,  A  Sermon  on  the  In- 
justice and  Cruelty  of  the  Slave-trade;  in  1790,  A  Ser- 
non  on  the  Education  of  the  Children  of  the  Poor;  in 
1797,  A  Defence  of  Infant  Baptism ;  and,  in  1801,  A  Ser- 
mon preached  in  London  before  the  Missionary  Society. 

Me'ne,  a  word  Anglicized  in  the  Auth.  Vera,  of  the 
Chaldee  sentence  Menk,  Mkke,Tkkkl,Upiiar9IN  (X2V 
"fO^BI  bgn  feOQ,  mene',  mene',  tekel',  u-pharain', 
numbered,  numbered,  weighed,  and  dividing,  as  each  term 
is  immediately  interpreted,  the  last  being  given  in  its 
sing,  and  pass,  form  tt*,pere*',  divided;  Sept.  [L  e. 
Theodotion  ]  in  both  passages  fiavfj,Sad\r  exiptc ;  Vulg. 
manet  thecel,  phares),  an  inscription  Bupernaturalry  writ- 
ten "upon  the  plaster  of  the  wall"  in  Belshazxar's  pal- 
ace at  Babylon  (Dan.  v,  5-25) ;  which  "  the  astrologers, 
the  Chaldssans,  and  the  soothsayers"  could  neither  read 
nor  interpret,  but  which  Daniel  first  read  and  then  in- 
terpreted. Yet  the  words,  as  they  are  found  in  Daniel, 
are  pure  Chaldee,  and,  if  they  appeared  in  the  Chaldee 
character,  could  have  been  read,  at  least,  by  any  person 
present  on  the  occasion  who  understood  the  alphabet  of 
his  own  language.  To  account  for  their  inability  to  de- 
cipher this  inscription,  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  con- 
sisted of  those  Chaldee  words  written  in  another  char- 
acter.    Dr.  Hales  thinks  that  it  mav  have  been  written 
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in  the  primitive  Hebrew  character,  from  which  the  Sa- 
maritan was  formed,  and  that,  in  order  to  show  on  this 
occasion  that  the  writer  of  the  inscription  was  the 
offended  God  of  Israel,  whose  authority  was  at  that 
moment  peculiarly  despised  (ver.  2, 8, 4),  he  adopted  his 
own  sacred  character,  in  which  he  had  originally  writ- 
ten the  decalogue,  in  which  Moses  could  transcribe  it 
into  the  law,  and  whose  autograph  copy  was  found  in 
Josiah's  days,  and  was  most  probably  brought  to  Baby- 
lon in  the  care  of  Daniel,  who  could  therefore  under- 
stand the  character  without  inspiration,  but  wh  ich  would 
be  unknown  to  "the  wise  men  of  Babylon"  (New  Anal* 
ysis  of  Chronology  [Lond.  1811],  i,  605).  This  theory 
has  the  recommendation  that  it  involves  as  little  as 
possible  of  miraculous  agency.  Josephus  makes  Daniel 
discourse  to  Belshassar  as  if  the  inscription  had  been  in 
Greek.  "He  (Daniel)  explained  the  writing  thus: 
MANH.  'This,'  said  he,1  in  the  Greek  language,  may 
mean  a  number ;  thus  God  hath  numbered  so  long  a 
time  for  thy  life  and  for  thy  government,  and  that  there 
remains  a  short  time  for  thee.'  8  EKE  A.  This  signi- 
fies weight;  hence  he  says,  'God  having  weighed  in  a 
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balance  the  time  of  thy  kingdom,  finds  it  already  going 
down.'  ♦APES.  This  also,  according  to  the  Greek 
language,  denotes  a  fragment ;  hence  *  he  will  break  in 
pieces  thy  kingdom,  and  divide  it  among  the  Medea 
and  Persians' "  (A  nt.  x,  1 1 , 8).  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  that "  the  wise  men"  were  not  so  much  at  fault  to 
read  the  inscription  as  to  explain  its  meaning,  which,  it 
is  said,  they  might  sufficiently  understand  to  see  ita 
boding  import  to  the  monarch,  and  be  unwilling  to  con- 
sider further— like  the  disciples  in  regard  to  the  predic- 
tions of  our  Lord's  death  (Luke  ix,45),  where  it  is  said, 
"  This  .saying  was  hid  from  them,  they  perceived  it  not ; 
and  they  feared  to  ask  him  of  that  saying."  Certainly 
it  is  said  throughout  our  narrative  that "  the  wise  men 
could  not  read  the  writing,  nor  make  known  the  inter- 
pretation of  it,"  phrases  which  would  seem  to  mean  one 
and  the  same  thing ;  since,  if  they  mean  different  things, 
the  order  of  ideas  would  be  that  they  could  not  inter- 
pret nor  even  read  it,  and  Wintle  accordingly  translates, 
"  could  not  read  so  as  to  interpret  it"  (Improved  Version 
of  Daniel,  Lond.  1807).  At  all  eveuts,  the  meaning  of 
the  inscription  by  itself  would  be  extremely  enigmatical 
and  obscure.  To  determine  the  application,  and  to  give 
the  full  sense,  of  an  isolated  device  which  amounted  to 
no  more  than  "  he  or  it  is  numbered,  he  or  it  is  num- 
bered, he  or  it  is  weighed,  they  are  divided"  (and  there 
is  even  a  riddle  or  paranomasia  on  the  last  word  DIB; 
comp.  Susannah,  ver.  64, 55,  and  58,  59,  Greek,  and  Jer. 
i,  11, 12,  Hebrew;  which  may  either  mean  "they  di- 
vide," or  "  the  Persians,"  with  little  difference  of  pro- 
nunciation in  the  sing.  [D^D  and  D^fi]  and  none  in 
the  plur.  [TP^?]),  must  surely  have  required  a  super- 
natural endowment  on  the  part  of  Daniel — a  conclusion 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  exact  coincidence  of  the 
event  with  the  prediction,  which  he  propounded  with 
so  much  fortitude  (ver.  80, 31).-— Kitto. 

Mened$mus,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  teacher, 
flourished  in  the  8d  century  B.C. 

Life*—  He  was  born  iu  Eretria  of  a  noble  family,  the 
TheopropitUe.  Being  poor,  he  labored  as  a  tent-maker 
and  builder  for  a  livelihood.  According  to  Diogenes 
Laertius,  he  was  sent  on  some  military  service  to  Megara, 
where  he  profited  by  the  occasion  to  hear  Plato.  He 
then  relinquished  the  army,  and  devoted  himself  to  phi- 
losophy. But  it  is  not  probable  that  he  was- old  enough 
to  have  heard  Plato  before  the  death  of  the  latter.  If 
the  length  of  bis  life  as  Diogenes  gives  it  is  correct,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible ;  for  at  the  period  of  Pla- 
to's death  he  would  have  been  only  four  years  of  age. 
According  to  the  story  in  Athemeus  (iv,  p.  168),  he  and 
his  friend  Asclepiades  labored  for  a  maintenance  as  mil- 
lers, passing  the  night  in  toil  in  order  to  gain  time  for 
philosophy  during  the  day.  They  subsequently  became 
pupils  of  Stilpo  at  Megara,  whence  they  proceeded  to 
Elis,  to  profit  by  the  instructions  of  some  disciples  of 
Pheedo.  Menedemus,  on  his  return  to  Eretria,  estab- 
lished a  school  of  philosophy,  which  was  called  the  Ere- 
trian.  He  did  not  devote  himself  entirely  to  philosophy, 
but  was  an  active  participant  in  the  politics  of  his  native 
city,  becoming  the  most  influential  man  in  the  state, 
although  in  his  earlier  days  he  was  regarded  with  dis- 
like. He  was  sent  on  various  missions  to  Ptolemicus 
(probably  Ptolemseus  Ceraunus),  to  Lysimachua,  and  to 
Demetrius,  and  obtained  for  his  native  city  a  repeal  of  a 
portion  of  the  tax  paid  to  Demetrius.  During  some 
portion  of  his  life  he  visited  Cyprus,  and  greatly  enraged 
the  tyrant  Nicocreon  by  his  freely-expressed  opinions. 
The  story  of  his  being  in  Egypt,  and  sharing  in  the 
making  of  the  Septuagint  version,  which  is  found  in 
Aristeas,  is  doubtless  unworthy  of  credence.  He  en- 
joyed the  favor  of  Antigonus  Gonatus,  and  persuaded 
the  Eretrians  to  present  to  him  a  public  congratulation 
after  his  victory  over  the  Gauls.  This  induced  the  sus- 
picion of  an  intention  on  his  part  of  betraying  Eretria 
into  the  power  of  Antigonus.  According  to  one  ac- 
count, these  surmises  led  him  to  depart  secretly  from 
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Eretria,  and  take  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  Amphiaraus 
at  Oropus.  Some  golden  vessels,  the  property  of  the 
temple,  being  lost  while  he  was  there,  the  Boeotians 
compelled  him  to  leave,  when  he  fled  to  the  court  of 
Antigonus,  where  he  soon  died  of  grief,  probably  in  the 
year  B.C.  277,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  Another  ac- 
count says  that  he  went  to  Antigonus  to  solicit  his  in- 
terference in  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  his  native  city. 

As  a  Philosopher  and  Teacher, — As  a  teacher,  Mcne- 
demus,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  disciples,  was  char- 
acterized by  the  absence  of  formality  and  restraint,  al- 
though noted  for  the  severity  with  which  he  rebuked  all 
dissoluteness  and  intemperance,  so  that  the  fear  of  his 
censure  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  check.  He  lived  with 
his  friend  Asclepiades,  between  whom  and  himself  there 
existed  a  close  friendship.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  seems  to  have  lived  in  affluence.  Of  the  philosophy 
of  Menedemus  little  is  known,  excepting  that  it  closely 
resembled  that  of  the  Megarian  school,  and  that  of  Pha*lo 
of  Elis.  Indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have  continued  Philo's 
philosophy.  Its  leading  feature  was  the  dogma  of  the 
oneness  of  the  Good,  which  he  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  Useful.  All  distinctions  between  virtues  he 
regarded  as  merely  nominal.  The  Good  and  the  True 
he  looked  upon  as  identical  In  dialectics  he  rejected 
all  merely  negative  propositions,  maintaining  that  truth 
could  be  predicated  only  of  those  which  were  affirma- 
tive, and  of  these  he  admitted  such  alone  as  were  iden- 
tical propositions.  He  was  a  vehement  and  keen  dis- 
putant, but  none  of  his  philosophical  controversies  or 
doctrines  were  committed  to  writing.  Epicrates,  in  a 
passage  quoted  by  Atherueus  (ii,  p.  59),  classes  Mene- 
demus with  Plato  and  Speusippus ;  but  it  appears  from 
Diogenes  Laertius  that  his  opinion  of  Plato  and  Xenoc- 
rates  was  not  very  high.  Stilpo  he  greatly  admired. 
See  Diogenes  Laertius,  ii,  125-144;  Plutarch,  De  AtktL 
etAmici.Disc.p.bb;  Strata,  ix,  p.  393;  Hitter,  Gesckickte 
der  Philosophic,  bk.  vii,  c.  5. — Smith,  Diet  of  Greek  mid 
Roman  Biog,  and  Mgthol,  a.  v. 

Menela'tta  (MevtXaoc,  a  common  Greek  name),  a 
usurping  high-priest  who  obtained  the  office  from  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  (B.C.  cir.  172)  by  a  large  bribe  (2 
Mace,  iv,  23-25),  aud  drove  out  Jason,  who  had  obtained 
it  not  long  before  by  similar  means.  When  he  neglected 
to  pay  the  sum  which  he  had  promised,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  king's  presence,  and  by  plundering  the 
Temple  gained  the  means  of  silencing  the  accusations 
which  were  brought  against  him.  By  a  similar  sacri- 
lege he  secured  himself  against  the  consequences  of  an  . 
insurrection  which  his  tyranny  had  excited,  and  also 
procured  the  death  of  Onias  (ver.  27-34).  He  was  af- 
terwards hard  pressed  by  Jason,  who,  taking  occasion 
from  his  unpopularity,  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  re- 
cover the  high-priesthood  (2  Mace  v,  5-10).  For  a 
time  he  then  disappears  from  the  history  (yet  comp. 
ver.  23),  but  at  last  he  met  with  a  violent  death  at  the 
hands  of  Antiochus  Eupator  (B.C.  cir.  163),  which 
seemed  in  a  peculiar  manner  a  providential  punishment 
of  his  sacrilege  (xiii,  3,  4). 

According  to  Joseph  us  (A  nt  xii,  5, 1)  he  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Jason  and  Onias,  and,  like  Jason,  changed 
his  proper  name,  Onias,  for  a  Greek  name.  In  2  Mace, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  called  a  brother  of  Simon  the 
Henjamite  (2  Mace,  iv,  23),  whose  treason  led  to  the 
first  attempt  to  plunder  the  Temple.  If  this  account  be 
correct,  the  profanation  of  the  sacred  office  was  the  more 
marked  bv  the  fact  that  it  was  transferred  from  the  fam- 
ily  of  Aaron. — Smith. 

Mends  was  the  name  of  the  first  king  of  the  first 
Egyptian  dynasty.  He  marks  a  great  chronological 
epoch,  being  placed  by  different  chronologers  as  early  as 
B.C.  3643,  3892,  or  even  5702.  Stricter  Egyptologists 
make  his  accession  B.C.  2717.  This  name,  which  signi- 
fies the  conductor,  has  been  found  on  inscriptions,  but  no 
contemporary  monuments  of  him  are  known.  Menes  is 
the  most  usual  form  of  his  name,  but  it  is  also  written 


Menus,  Menis,  MexnU,  Men,  Min,  and  Mem.  It  is  sliw 
gularly  in  accordance  with  the  Indian  Menu,  the  Greek 
Minos,  the  Teutonic  M annus,  and  similar  appellations 
of  a  primeval  king;  although  the  oldest  Egyptian  lan- 
guage seems  to  have  had  nothing  akin  with  the  Aryan 
family,  to  which  the  others  belong.  Herodotus  says  that 
he  built  Memphis  on  the  original  bed  of  the  Nile,  which 
he  turned  from  its  former  course,  and  erected  therein  a 
beautiful  temple  to  Hephaestus  or  Pthah  II  (comp.  Died, 
i,  50,  ed.Wess.  ad  loc).  Diodorus  informs  us  that  he 
introduced  into  Egypt  the  worship  of  the  gods,  the 
practice  of  sacrifices,  and  many  luxuries.  For  this  last 
innovation  he  was  subsequently  held  in  great  dishonor, 
as  Plutarch  mentions  a  pillar  at  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  on 
which  was  inscribed  an  imprecation  against  Menes  as 
an  introducer  of  luxury.  There  is  a  legend  preserved 
by  Diodorus  which  narrates— in  defiance  of  chronology, 
unless  Mendes  is  to  be  substituted  for  Menas — his  being 
saved  from  death  in  Lake  Mceris  by  a  crocodile,  in  grat- 
itude for  which  he  inaugurated  the  worship  of  that  ani- 
mal, and  built  a  city  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake 
called  the  City  of  Crocodiles,  and  a  pyramid  to  serve  as 
his  own  tomb.  During  his  reign  there  was  a  revolt  of 
the  Libyans.  That  he  made  foreign  conquests  we  learn 
from  an  extract  from  Manetho,  preserved  by  Eusebius. 
By  Marsham  and  others  he  is  considered  as  identical 
with  the  Mitraim  of  Scripture.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts he  was  killed  by  a  hippopotamus.  See  Lepsius, 
Konigsbuch,  Quellentaf,  p.  6;  Bockh,  M anetko,  p.  386; 
Poole,  Ilor.  AZgypt.  p.  219;  Herodotus,  ii,  4,  99;  Diodo- 
rus, i,  43,  45,  89  (ed.  Wess.  ad  loc) ;  Plutarch,  De  Is,  et 
Osir.  p.  8 ;  Perizon,  Orig.  sEgypt.  c.  5 ;  Shuckford's  Con- 
nection, bk.  iv ;  Bunsen,  Algyptens  Stelle  in  der  WeUge- 
*cAicAto>ii,  38-45.— Smith,  Diet  of  Class.  Biog.  a.  v.  See 
Egypt;  Mbmpius. 

Meneses,  Auaxio  de,  a  Portuguese  prelate  and 
statesman,  was  born  Jan.  25,  1559.  His  father  had 
directed  the  education  of  king  Sebastian.  Brought  up 
,in  the  palace,  he  entered,  contrary  to  his  parent's  wishes, 
the  convent  of  the  Augustines  at  Lisbon,  Feb.  24, 1574, 
and  finished  his  studies  at  Coimbra.  He  was  appointed 
archbishop  of  Goa  by  Philip  II,  and  took  possession  of  his 
see  in  September,  1595.  He  convened  a  provincial  synod, 
in  which  useful  reforms  were  established ;  he  organized 
many  missions,  and  evangelized,  among  others,  the  sav- 
age inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Socotra.  He  devoted 
himself  also  to  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia,  and,  above  all, 
to  those  schismatic  Nestorians  known  under  the  name  of 
"Christians  of  St.  Thomas,"  who  have  taken  refuge  far 
centuries  in  the  mountains  of  Malabar.  That  in  which 
the  bishop  of  Cochin,  the-  Jesuits,  the  Dominicans,  and 
even  the  disciples  of  St.  Francis  were  unsuccessful,  he 
was  enabled  to  accomplish,  and  after  many  centuries 
of  division  the  Roman  Church  received  into  its  bosom 
the  greater  part  of  this  branch  of  the  Christian  family. 
Pope  Clement  testified  to  Meneses  his  satisfaction  by  a 
brief  April  1, 1599.  Meneses  was  subsequently  appointed 
to  the  government  of  the  Indies,  and  performed  the 
duties  of  viceroy  from  May  8,  1606,  to  May  28, 1609. 
He  showed  himself  stern  and  severe  towards  some 
of  the  Mohammedan  princes,  but  tranquillity  at  least 
was  preserved  in  the  Indies  during  his  administration. 
He  died  May  3, 1617.  His  memorable  journey  in  the 
mountains  is  published  under  this  title:  Jornadodo 
Arcebispo  de  Goa  D,  Aleixo  de  Menezes  quandofoi  a 
terras  do  Malavar,  em  que  morao  os  antiguos  Christaos 
de  S.-Tome por  Pr.  Antonio  de  Couvea  (Coimbra,  1606, 
foL).  There  is  added  generally  to  this  curious  narration : 
Sinodo  diocesano  de  igreja  e  bispado  de  antiguos  Chris* 
tads  de  S.-Tome  das  serras  de  Malavar  celebrado  por 
D,  I'r.  Aleixo  de  Menezes  (ibid.  1606;  translated  into 
Spanish  in  1608  by  Francis  Mufios).  He  also  wrote  His- 
toire  Orientals  des  grands  progres  de  VEglise  catholigve 
en  la  reduction  des  anciens.  Chretiens  dits  de  St  Thomas, 
avec  la  messe  des  anciens  Chretiens  en  tevechi  oVA  ngamalt 
(Bruxelles,  1609, 8vo;  the  translator,  J.  B.  de  Glen,  has 
unfortunately  left  many  blanks  in  his  version).    See 
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BarbosaMachado,  Biblioiheca  LusUana;  Ternaux-Com- 
pans,  Bibtioth.  Asiatique  et  Africaine;  Veyssiere  U 
Croze,  Hist,  d*  Christianisme  des  Indes;  Pedro  Barreto 
de  Kegende,  Tratado  dos  Vizos-Reis  da  India,  in  MS.  iu 
the  Biblioth.  imp.  de  Paris.— Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  xxxiv,  973. 

Menee/theua  (Mrvfodfvc;  v.  r.  MtviaStete.,  Vulg. 
Mntstkeus),  the  father  of  Apollonios  (q.  v.))  the  ambas- 
sador of  Antiochus  Epiphanea  to  Ptolemy  Philometor 
(2  Mace,  iv,  21). 

Meng.    See  Mencifs. 

Mengs,  Anton  Rafael,  a  distinguished  artist  of 
the  18th  century,  was  born  at  Aussig,  in  Bohemia,  in 
1728.  His  father,  also  a  painter,  adopted  a  very  cruel 
course  of  treatment  to  his  son,  forcing  him,  at  the  age 
of  six  yean,  to  draw  the  entire  day  without  other  nour- 
ishment than  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  water,  and 
chastising  him  severely  if  the  task  given  was  unfinished 
in  the  allotted  time.  In  1741,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he 
was  taken  to  Rome,  where  he  was  employed  in  copying 
the  works  of  Raphael  in  miniature  for  Augustus  IU, 
elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland.  In  1744  he  re- 
tained to  Dresden,  and  was  appointed  court-painter  by 
Augustus,  with  permission  to  return  to  Rome  to  con- 
tinue his  studies.  He  there  painted  several  original  pict- 
ures, among  which  was  a  lovely  Virgin  and  Child,  in 
which  the  Virgin  was  painted  from  a  beautiful  peasant- 
girl,  of  whom  he  became  so  enamoured  that  he  turned 
Roman  Catholic  for  her  sake  and  married  her.  Soon  after 
this  he  again  returned  to  Dresden,  where  he  remained 
three  years,  when  the  tyranny  of  his  father  became  so 
oppressive  that  he  received  permission  from  his  royal 
patron  to  visit  Rome  again,  in  order  to  execute  his  com- 
mission for  an  altar-piece  for  the  royal  chapeL  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  he  was  deprived  of  his  pension,  the 
king's  finances  having  suffered  by  the  Seven -Years' 
War;  and  thus  suddenly  thrown  upon  his  own  resources, 
Mengs  painted  at  low  prices  for  the  support  of  bis  fam- 
ily. In  1754  he  received  an  appointment  as  director  of 
the  new  academy  at  Rome,  and  in  1757  was  employed 
by  the  Celestines  to  paint  the  ceilings  of  the  Church  of 
St  Eusebio.  In  1761  the  king  of  Spain  invited  Mengs 
to  his  court  at  Madrid,  and  granted  htm  a  liberal  pen- 
sion. Here  he  executed,  among  other  works,  a  Descent 
from  the  Cross  and  the  Council  of  the  Gods,  The  air 
of  Spain  proved  detrimental  to  his  health,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  was  there  engaged,  immediately 
upon  his  arrival,  by  Clement  XIV,  to  paint  in  the  Vati- 
can a  picture  of  Janus  dictating  to  History,  and  one  of 
the  Holy  Family.  One  of  his  finest  productions  is  the 
Xatirity,  painted  for  the  royal  collection  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  He  died  in  1779.  See  Giobals,  Eloge  historique 
dt  Mengs  (1781);  Bianconi,  Elogio  storico  di  R.  Mengs 
(1780);  Spooner,  Biographical  History  oftlie  Fine  Arts 
(N.  Y.  1865, 2  vols.  8  vo),  vol  ii ;  Che  v.  Don  Joseph  Nich- 
olas d'Azara,  The  Works  of  Anthony  Raphael  Mengs 
(Lond.  1796, 2  vols.  12rao) ;  Kugler's  Hand-hook  of  Paint- 
tag  (transl.  by  Waagen,  Lond.  1860, 2  vols.  12mo),  ii,  519, 
521. 

Men!  (Heb.  Mem',  "«313,  from  H33,  to  distribute; 
Sept.  rvxn<>  Vulg.  to,  L  e.fortima,  just  mentioned  [see 
Gad]  ;  Anth.  Vers. "  that  number,"  marg.  -  Meni"),  ap- 
parently an  idol  which  the  captive  Israelites  worshipped 
by  libations  (lectisternia),  after  the  custom  of  the  Bab- 
ylonians (Isa,  lxvi,  11),  and  probably  symbolical  of  des- 
tiny (a  sense  indicated  by  the  first  clause  of  the  next 
verse),  like  the  Arabic  mono*,  fate  (from  the  same  root), 
and  the  Greek  uaipa.  Pococke  (Specim.  hist.  A  rab. 
p.  92)  has  pointed  out  the  resemblance  to  Man&t,  an 
idol  of  the  ancient  Arabs  (Koran,  Sur.  liii,  1 9. 20), "  What 
think  ye  of  AUat,  and  Al-Uzzah,  and  Manah,  that  other 
third  goddess??  Manah  was  the  object  of  worship  of 
"the  tribes  of  Hudbeyl  and  Kuz&'ah,  who  dwelt  be- 
tween Mekkeh  and  £1-Medlneh,  and,  as  some  sav,  of 
the  tribes  of  Ows,  El-Khazraj,  and  Thaklk  also.  This 
idol  was  a  large  stone,  demolished  by  one  Saad  in  the 


eighth  year  of  the  flight,  a  year  so  fatal  to  the  idols  of 
Arabia"  (Lane's  Set  from  the  Kur-dn,  pref.  p.  80,  31). 
But  Al-Zamakhshari,  the  commentator  on  the  Koran, 
derives  Manah  from  a  root  signifying  "to  flow,"  be- 
cause of  the  blood  which  flowed  at  the  sacrifices  to  this 
idol,  or,  as  Mill  explains  it,  because  the  ancient  idea  of 
the  moon  was  that  it  was  a  star  full  of  moisture,  with 
which  it  filled  the  sublunary  regions. 

"  That  the  word  is  a  proper  name,  and  also  the  proper 
name  of  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship  cultivated  by 
the  Jews  in  Babylon,  is  a  supposition  which  there  seems 
no  reason  to  question,  as  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
context,  and  has  every  probability  to  recommend  it. 
But  the  identification  of  Meni  with  any  known  heathen 
god  is  still  uncertain.  The  versions  are  at  variance. 
In  the  Sept.  the  word  is  rendered  'fortune'  or  'luck.' 
The  old  Latin  version  of  the  clause  is  '  impletis  dctmoni 
potionem;'  while  Symmachus  (as  quoted  by  Jerome) 
must  have  had  a  different  reading,  ^S  ~,  urintri, '  without 
me,'  which  Jerome  interprets  as  signifying  that  the  act 
of  worship  implied  in  the  drink-offering  was  not  per- 
formed for  God,  but  for  the  <uemon  (/  ut  doceat  non  sibi 
fieri  sed  demoni').  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  is  very 
vague — '  and  mingle  cups  for  their  idols ;'  and  the  Syr- 
Lac  translators  either  omit  the  word  altogether,  cr  had  a 
different  reading,  perhaps  \xib,  lamo,  '  for  them.'  Some 
variation  of  the  same  kind  apparently  gave  rise  to  the 
super  earn  of  the  Vulgate,  referring  to  the  '  table'  men- 
tioned in  the  first  clause  of  the  verse.  From  the  old 
versions  we  come  to  the  commentators,  and  their  judg- 
ments are  equally  conflicting.  Jerome  (Comm.  in  Ks. 
lxv,  11)  illustrates  the  passage  by  reference  to  an  an- 
cient idolatrous  custom  which  prevailed  in  Egypt,  and 
especially  at  Alexandria,  on  the  last  day  of  the  last 
month  of  the  year,  of  placing  a  table  covered  with  dishes 
of  various  kinds,  and  a  cup  mixed  with  mead,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  fertility  of  the  past  year,  or  as  an 
«men  of  that  which  was  to  come  (com p.  Virgil,  jEn.  ii, 
763).  But  he  gives  no  clue  to  the  identification  of 
Meni,  and  his  explanation  is,  evidently  suggested  by  the 
renderings  of  the  Sept.  and  the  old  Latin  version;  the 
former,  as  he  quotes  them,  translating  Gad  by  'fortune,' 
and  Meni  by  'dfemon,'  in  which  they  are  followed  by 
the  latter.  In  the  later  mythology  of  Egypt,  as  we 
learn  from  Macrobius  {Saturn,  i,  19),  Aaipwv  and  Tvytl 
were  two  of  the  four  deities  who  presided  over  birth, 
and  represented  respectively  the  Sun  and  Moon.  A 
passage  quoted  by  Selden  (De  Dis  Syris,  i,  c.  1)  from 
a  MS.  of  Vettius  Valens  of  Antioch,  an  ancient  astrol- 
oger, goes  also  to  prove  that  in  the  astrological  lan- 
guage of  his  day  the  sun  and  moon  were  indicated  by 
Saiputv  and  rtfgif,  as  being  the  arbiters  of  human  des- 
tiny. This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  similarity 
between  Meni  and  Mi/v  or  Mi/vr;,  the  ancient  name  for 
the  moon,  has  induced  the  majority  of  commentators  to 
conclude  that  Meni  is  the  Moon  god  or  goddess,  the 
Deus  Lunus,  or  Dea  Luna  of  the  Romans;  masculine  as 
regards  the  earth  which  she  illumines  (terra  maritus), 
feminine  with  respect  to  the  sun  (*oli*  uxor),  from 
whom  she  receives  her  light.  This  twofold  character 
of  the  moon  is  thought  by  David  Mill  to  be  indicated 
in  the  two  names  Gad  and  Meni,  the  former  feminine, 
the  latter  masculine  (Diss,  v,  §  23);  but  as  both  are 
masculine  in  Hebrew,  his  speculation  falls  to  the  ground. 
Le  Moyne,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  both  words  as 
denoting  the  sun,  and  his  double  worship  among  the 
Egyptians:  Gad  is  then  the  goat  of  Mendcs,  and  Meni 
=Mnevis  worshipped  at  Heliopolis.  The  opinion  of 
Huetius  that  the  Meni  of  Isaiah  and  the  Mqv  of  Strabo 
(xii,  c.  31)  both  denoted  the  sun,  was  refuted  by  Vi- 
tringa  and  others.  Among  those  who  have  interpreted 
the  word  literally  *  number'  may  be  reckoned  Jarchi  and 
Abarbanel,  who  understand  by  it  the  '  number'  of  the 
priests  that  formed  the  company  of  revellers  at  the  feast, 
and  later  Hoheisel  (06/.  ad.  diffic.  Jes.  hca,  p.  349)  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  track.     Kimchi,  in  his  note  on  Isa. 
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bcv,  11,  says  of  Meni, « It  is  a  itar,  and  some  interpret  it 
of  the  stare  which  are  numbered,  and  they  are  the  seven 
stare  of  motion,'  i.  e.  the  planets.  Buxtorf  {Lex,  Hebr.) 
applies  it  to  the  *  number'  of  the  stars  which  were  wor- 
shipped as  gods ;  Schindler  {I ax.  PentaoL)  to  the  '  num- 
ber and  multitude'  of  the  idols,  while  according  to  oth- 
ers it  refers  to '  Mercury,  the  god  of  numbers  ;*  all  which 
are  mere  conjectures,  quot  homines,  tot  senteniiat,  and 
take  their  origin  from  the  play  upon  the  word  Meni, 
which  is  found  in  the  verse  next  following  that  in  which 
it  occurs  ('  therefore  will  I  number  ['TP2'Q1,  «-m£ni*A£] 
you  to  the  sword'),  and  which  is  supposed  to  point  to 
its  derivation  from  the  verb  M3tt,  mdndh,  to  number. 
But  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Noah,  as  given  in  Gen.  v, 
29,  shows  that  such  plays  upon  words  are  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon  as  the  bases  of  etymology.  On  the  sup- 
position, however,  that  in  this  case  the  etymology  of 
Meni  is  really  indicated,  its  meaning  is  still  uncertain. 
Those  who  understand  by  it  the  moon,  derive  an  argu- 
ment for  their  theory  from  the  fact  that  anciently  years 
were  numbered  by  the  courses  of  the  moon"  (Smith). 

The  fact  of  Meni  being  a  Babylonian  god  renders  it 
probable  that  some  planet  was  worshipped  under  this 
name:  but  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
particular  planet  to  which  the  designation  of  destiny 
would  be  most  applicable  (see  Lakemacher,  Observ.  phi- 
loL  iv,  18  sq. ;  David  Mill's  diss,  on  the  subject  in  his 
Dissert,  selectee,  p.  81-132).  MUnter  considers  it  to  be 
Venus  (see  Gesenius,  Comment,  ad  loc),  as  the  lesser 
star  of  good  fortune  (the  Nantta  of  the  Persians  [2  Mace 
i,  13]  or  Anatis  [Strabo,  xv,  733]  of  the  Armenians  [xi, 
632;  xii,  559]);  fiwald  takes  it  to  be  Saturn,  the  chief 
dispenser  of  evil  influences ;  and  Movers  {Phonic,  i,  650) 
has  returned  to  the  old  opinion  that  Meni  is  the  moon, 
which  was  also  supposed  to  be  an  arbitress  of  fortune : 
the  beat  arguments  for  which  last  view  are  collected  by 
Vitringa  (ad  loc).  It  also  deserves  notice  that  there 
are  some,  among  whom  is  Hitzig,  who  consider  Gad  and 
Meni  to  be  names  for  one  and  the  same  god,  and  who 
chiefly  differ  as  to  whether  the  sun  or  the  moon  is  the 
god  intended.  It  would  seem  on  the  whole  that,  in  the 
passage  under  consideration,  the  prophet  reproaches  the 
idolatrous  Jews  with  setting  up  a  table  to  Fortune,  and 
with  making  libations  to  Fate;  and  Jerome  (ad  loc) 
observes  that  it  was  the  custom  as  late  as  his  time,  in 
all  cities,  especially  iu  Egypt,  to  set  tables  before  the 
gods,  and  furnish  them  with  various  luxurious  articles 
of  food,  and  with  goblets  containing  a  mixture  of  new 
wine,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  and  of  the  year,  and 
that  the  people  drew  omens  from  them  in  respect  to  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  year;  but  in  honor  of  what  god  these 
things  were  done  he  does  not  state.  Numerous  exam- 
ples of  this  practice  occur  on  the  monuments  cf  Egypt 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i,  265).     See  Gad. 

Menifee,  Qumx  Mn  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church, South,  son  of  Hon.  William  Menifee, 
was  a  native  of  Texas.  He  first  studied  law,  and  took 
his  place  at  the  bar  with  a  good  prospect  of  success  in 
that  profession.  At  the  call  of  duty,  however,  he  relin- 
quished the  practice  of  jurisprudence,  and  entered  the 
Methodist  itinerancy  in  1857.  During  the  war  he  served, 
for  nearly  two  years,  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  army  of 
Virginia,  losing  a  leg  at  the  battle  of  Sharpsburg.  Af- 
ter the  restoration  of  peace  he  entered  upon  minis- 
terial work  in  Texas,  and  there  labored  faithfully  till 
his  death  in  1867.  "Quinn  Menifee  was  a  young  man 
of  noble  and  generous  impulses,  a  high-toned  gentle- 
man, and  a  pure-minded  Christian.  .  .  .  Notwithstand- 
ing the  loss  of  one  of  his  limbs,  his  friends  predicted  for 
him  a  useful  and  successful  career  in  the  ministry.  But 
his  sun  of  life  went  down  ere  it  had  reached  its  merid- 
ian."—Thrall,  Hist.  o/Meth.  in  Texas,  p.  164. 

Menlppus,  one  of  the  most  noted  Cynic  philoso- 
phers, was  born  at  Gadara,  in  Ooale-Syria,  in  the  first 
century  B.C.  He  was  originally  a  slave,  bnt  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  pupils  of  Diogenes.    He  satirised  the 


philosophers  of  his  time  in  such  severe  terms  that  the 
most  bitter  satires  were  afterwards  denominated  Menip- 
pean.  Lucian  pronounces  him  "  the  greatest  anarler  and 
snapper  among  the  old  dogs"  (the  Cynics),  and  in  his 
"  Dialogues  of  the  Dead"  makes  Diogenes  describe  him 
as  an  old  bald-headed  man,  in  a  tattered  cloak,  inces- 
santly ridiculing  the  pedantry  of  his  brother  philoso- 
phers. He  was  the  author  of  thirteen  treatises,  which 
contained,  we  are  told,  nothing  serious,  but  were  filled 
with  cutting  sarcasms.  These  works  are  all  lost,  but 
we  have  fragments  of  Varro's  Saturn  Menippea,  writ- 
ten in  imitation  of  Meninpus.  According  to  Diogenes 
(vi,  101),  these  works  weJE  entitled  as  follows :  Ncrv/a, 
AiaSi/rai,  'EmoroAai,  etc  He  amassed  great  wealth 
as  a  usurer,  but,  having  been  cheated  out  of  all  of  it, 
was  so  mortified  that  he  strangled  himself. — Smith, 
Diet,  of  Class.  Bxog.  s.  v. 

Menius  (or  Menig),  Justus,  an  eminent  German 
theologian  of  the  Reformation  period,  noted  for  his  part 
in  the  spread  of  the  Protestant  doctrines,  was  born  at 
Fulda  Dec  18, 1499.  He  studied  for  the  Church,  and 
intended  to  become  a  monastic  in  order  to  serve  the 
cause  of  Rome  the  more  faithfully,  but,  while  living  as 
deacon  at  Meilberg,  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
doctrines  of  Luther,  and  he  became  so  interested  in  the 
reformatory  movement  that  he  decided  to  go  to  the 
very  stronghold  of  the  heretics  and  judge  for  himself. 
He  accordingly  set  out  for  Wittenberg  to  hear  Luther 
preach,  and  while  there  was  made  a  convert  to  the  new 
cause,  and  at  once  identified  himself  with  the  Protes- 
tants. In  1546  he  was  made  ecclesiastical  superintend- 
ent of  Gotha,  and  afterwards  he  became  pastor  of  Su 
Thomas's  Church  at  Leipsic,  which  situation  he  retained 
until  his  death,  Aug.  11, 1588.  Meniua  was  a  devoted 
friend  of  Luther,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Colloquy 
of  Marburg  (q.  v.),  and  in  1532  he  signed  the  articles  of 
Smalcald  (q.  v.).  Together  with  George  Spalatin,  Cru- 
ciger,  Myconius,  and  John  Webern,  he  drew  up  the  first 
ecclesiastical  ritual  used  in  Saxony.  Among  his  works, 
we  notice  Commentaria  in  lib.  Samuelis  et  Ada  A  post  o- 
brum  (Wittenb.  1532,  8vo)  i—Sepultura  Lutheri  (1538, 
4to) :  -  Vom  Geist  d.  Wiedertauffer  (Wittenb.  1544, 4to) : 
—  Vond.  Nothwehr  (Wittenb.  1547, 8vo)  :—Historica  De- 
scriptio  de  Belle  Gothico  (1568, 8vo).  See  Motachmann, 
Erfordia  Literata ;  Albrecht,  Sathsische  Kirckengxsck. 
i,  806;  Tentzel,  SvppL  Reliqua  Hist.  Gothana,  p.  787; 
Schmidt,  Justus  Menius,  der  Re/ormator  Thiiringens 
(1867,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Jahrb.  deutsch.  TheoL  1870,  No.  iv ; 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklopadie,  ix,  325  sq. 

Menken,  Gottprikd,  D.D.,  an  eminent  German 
Protestant  divine,  was  born  at  Bremen  May  29, 1768. 
His  early  education  was  somewhat  imperfect,  from  want 
of  means,  but  in  1788  he  entered  the  University  of  Jena, 
bringing  with  him  only  his  Bible,  a  lexicon,  and  the 
works  of  Jacob  Bohme.  The  rationalistic  tendency 
which  prevailed  in  the  German  universities  at  that  time 
was  thoroughly  repugnant  to  his  nature,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  give  himself  to  a  close  and  quiet  study  of  his 
Bible,  an*  of  those  languages  which  could  assist  him  in 
that  object,  leaving  entirely  aside  the  divers  purely  the- 
ological systems.  He  wrote  at  the  time  a  number  of 
essays  and  expositions,  which,  however,  not  being  satis- 
fied with  them,  he  afterwards  destroyed  at  Wetzlar,  with 
the  exception  of  some  valuable  pieces  forming  one  vol- 
ume  of  about  150  pages.  In  1790  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Duisburg,  where  he  found  the  same  general 
tendency  prevailing  as  at  Jena.  He  met,  however,  with 
some  kindred  spirits,  such  as  Achelis  (f  judge  at  Duis- 
burg in  1857)  and  Schlechtendal,  earnest  evangelical 
men,  with  whom  he  formed  a  friendship  which  lasted 
all  his  life.  About  1791  he  became  an  inmate  in  the 
family  of  the  rector,  Fr.  A.  Hasenkamp,  whose  example 
and  precepts  appear  to  have  exerted  a  lasting  influence 
over  him.  In  1794  he  became  assistant  preacher  et 
Frankfort-on-the-Main;  in  1796,  pastor  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church  at  Wetzlar;  removed  in  the  same  capacity 
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co  Bremen  in  1802;  and  died  there  June  1, 1831.  He 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Bengel,  and  oppoeed  not  only 
Wolf  and  Baumgaiten'B  views,  but  also  thoee  of  such 
men  as  Lavater,  Pfenninger,  HtLfeli,  Stolz,  Ewald,  and 
Yuug  Stilling,  whom  he  accused  of  conceding  too  much 
to  the  philosophical  notions  of  the  times.  Among  hia 
numerous  works  we  notice  Beitrag  z,  Ddmonotogiej  oder 
WukrUgitng  d.  exegetiechen  A  uftdtze  d.  If.  Prqf,  Grimm 
(Frankf.  and  Leipa.  1793)  .—Ueber  Gliick  u.  Sieg  <L  Gott- 
lusm  (Frankf.  and  Leipa.  1795) — both  of  which  were 
published  anonymously : — ChrutUche  Uomilien  (Nurenb. 
17W):— .V«<e  Sammlung  (1802)  .—Uomilien  u\  <L  Pro- 
phtten  EUom  (1804)  .—Predigten  (1825).  After  hia  death 
there  appeared  Letzte  Sammlung  christlicher  Predigten 
(Cologne,  1847 ) : — AnleUung  z.  eigenen  Unterricht  in  d. 
Wahrheiten  <L  Heiligen  Schrtft  (Frankf.  1805;  2d  edit, 
18:5)  .—Leitfaden  z.  Unterricht  /.  Confirmanden  (1817 ; 
3d  edit- 1826).  See  Osiander  (J.  E.),  in  the  Tubmger  Ztit- 
tchrij},  1832,  toL  ii ;  alao,  separately,  Menken  alt  Sckr\ft- 
tteiler  (Bremen,  1832) ;  Uerzog,  ReaUEncgidopddie,  ix, 
328 sq.    (J.N. P.) 

Mennander,  Carl  Frkdrik,  a  learned  Swedish 
prelate,  waa  born  July  19,  1712,  at  Stockholm.  After 
having  been  bishop  of  Abo,  in  Finland,  he  was  called  to 
teach  physics  at  the  University  of  Upsala.  Towards 
the  close  of  hia  life  he  waa  made  archbishop  of  that 
city.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Upsala,  in  which  citv  he  died  May  22, 1786.  He  wrote 
Ik  I'm  Logic**  m  historia  (Abo,  1748)  :—De  Ophuh- 
latria  GtmtMum  (ibid.  1752, 4to) :—De  Synoau  Aboensi- 
atu  (ibid.  1773,  4to);  and  many  papers  on  archeology 
inserted  in  the  collection  of  the  society  of  Upsala. — 
Hoefer,  Notw.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Mennas,  a  patriarch  of  the  Eastern  Church,  flour- 
ished in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  centurv.  He  was  for 
a  time  superintendent  of  the  great  hospital "  Holy  Sam- 
son" at  Constantinople.  In  536  he  became  patriarch 
of  that  city  by  the  choice  of  the  emperor  Justinian  and 
the  clergy,  to  supersede  the  Monophysite  Antimus  I, 
who  bad  left  hia  episcopal  seat  at  Trapezunt,  and  had 
usurped  the  patriarchal  dignity.  Mennas  was  the  first 
among  Oriental  patriarchs  who  was  consecrated  as 
bnhop  by  a  Roman  pope  (March  13,  568)  (see  Labbe, 
ConriL  coL  47  sq. :  also  Barontus,  A  nnal.  ad  ann.  536,  n. 
27;  Pagi,  Critica,  ad  ann.  536,  n.  6).  Mennas  attended 
quietly  to  his  duties  at  the  Church  of  Constantinople 
till  the  war  of  the  "Three  Chapters"  broke  out  and  in- 
volved him  [see  Chapters, Three], and  finally  brought 
about  his  deposition  from  Rome,  because  of  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  side  of  the  emperor  against  the  Roman 
pontiff  In  this  trying  hour  Mennas  displayed  a  most 
amiable  disposition,  and  acted  the  part  of  a  truly  hon- 
orable man.  He  bowed  submissively  to  the  severe 
decision  of  the  pope,  and  even  used  his  influence  to 
persuade  the  other  bishops  of  the  Eastern  Church,  who 
had  suffered  like  him  the  displeasure  of  the  papal  vice- 
gerent, to  bear  patiently  with  the  holy  father  and  to 
approve  hia  decisions,  and  to  revoke  their  previous  ap- 
proval of  the  imperial  decrees  (Hardouin,  iii,  10 ;  Labbe, 
v,  338).  Mennas  soon  after  died,  August,  552.  He 
had  presided  over  the  Church  of  Constantinople  for 
sixteen  years  and  six  months.  He  is  commemorated 
in  the  Latin  Martyrologium  Aug.  25,  and  in  the  (ireek 
Menologium  Aug.  24.  A  pretty  full  account  of  the  life 
of  Mennas  is  furnished  both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Martyralogies  under  the  dates  of  commemoration.  See 
also  Wetzer  und  Welte,  Kirchm-Uxikon,  vii,  57. 

Menno,  Simon,  one  of  the  "shining  lights"  of  the 
10th  century,  a  Reformer  whose  apostolic  spirit  and 
labors  have  thus  far  failed  to  receive  the  recognition 
they  deserve,  probably  because  of  the  relation  he  sus- 
tained to  that  peculiar  sect  of  Christiana  called  after 
him,  3femumUes  (q.  v.). 

Life<— The  early  history  of  Menno  is  somewhat  ob- 
scured; it  has  not  yet  been  definitely  determined  when 
he  waa  born.    The  year  generally  fixed  upon  is  1498; 


hia  friends  of  the  Netherlands  believe  it  to  have  oc- 
curred in  1496,  but  Gobel,  the  noted  German  Church 
historian,  holds  that  Menno  saw  the  light  of  day  in 
1505  (Gesch.  d.  chritil.  libera  in  a\  Jihein.  Westph.  ecan- 
geL  Kirche,  i,  191).  His  native  place  was  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Witmarsum,  in  Friesland.  He  was  reared  and 
educated  under  the  influence  of  the  Church,  and  finally 
decided  to  devote  his  life  to  her  service.  In  1524  he 
took  orders  as  priest,  and  was  located  at  the  village  of 
Hngium.  His  religious  condition  at  this  time  waa 
anything  but  desirable.  "He  was,"  we  are  told,  "in 
utter  darkness  of  mind  and  worldlineas  of  spirit,  yet  not 
without  some  tenderness  of  conscience  and  apparent 
piety."  In  1530  he  was  induced  to  examine  the  New 
Testament  with  diligence,  in  consequence  of  doubts  con- 
cerning transubstantiation.  He  now  became  through 
grace  gradually  eulightened,  his  preaching  chauged, 
and  he  was  called  by  some  an  evangelical  preacher, 
though  he  says  of  himself,  '*  At  that  time  the  world 
loved  me,  and  I  the  world."  His  preaching  found  favor 
among  the  people,  and  he  gained  daily  in  popularity. 
In  1531  finally  came  the  turning-point  which  resulted 
in  his  departure  from  the  mother  Church.  In  this  year 
he  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of  Sieke  Snyder,  at  Leeu- 
warden,  for  Anabaptism.  This  severity  towards  one  who 
had  dared  to  differ  for  conscience  sake  rather  enlisted 
his  sympathy,  roused  him  to  a  similar  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  and  resulted  in  his  em- 
bracing the  views  of  the  persecuted  Baptists,  though  he 
for  several  years  struggled  to  suppress  his  secret  con- 
victions, on  account  of  the  odium  and  suffering  which  the 
avowal  must  incur.  u  By  the  gracious  favor  of  God," 
he  observes,  '*  I  have  acquired  my  knowledge,  as  well 
of  baptism  as  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  through  the  enlight- 
ening of  the  Holy  Spirit,  attendant  on  my  much  read- 
ing and  contemplating  the  Scriptures,  and  no(  through 
the  efforts  and  means  of  seducing  sects,  as  I  am  ac- 
cused." 

Moaheim  has  taken  advantage  of  this  hesitating 
course  on  the  part  of  Menno  after  his  conversion  to  the 
cause  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  has  accused  our  subject 
of  duplicity,  as  guilty  of  having  held  '*  clandestine  in- 
tercourse with  the  Anabaptists"  until  be  found  it  con- 
venient "  to  throw  off  the  mask."  This,  however,  is 
unjust  and  cruel.  Menno  was  never  truly  an  Ana- 
baptist. He  never  sympathized  with  the  excesses  com- 
mitted at  Munster  and  elsewhere  (for  he  actually  pub- 
lished a  severe  censure  against  the  erroneous  opinions 
and  vile  practices  of  John  of  Leyden  in  1535),  and  his 
views  of  baptism  were  so  peculiar  that  to  this  day  the 
Metmomfe*  stand  alone  in  their  mode  of  observing  this 
sacrament.  The  only  thing  he  held  in  common  with 
the  Anabaptists  was  opposition  to  infant  baptism.  Men- 
no,  however,  associated  quite  freely  with  the  Anabap- 
tists, and  exerted  a  most  salutary  influence  over  them, 
making  many  friends  among  that  sect.  In  1537  he 
was  actually  invited  by  a  number  of  Anabaptists  of 
Groningen  to  assume  among  them  the  rank  and  func- 
tions of  a  public  teacher ;  and  as  he  looked  upon  the 
persons  who  made  this  proposal  as  exempt  from  the 
fanatical  frenzy  of  their  brethren  at  Munster,  he  yield- 
ed  to  their  entreaties.  His  conversion  from  Romanism 
be  himself  alludes  to  in  the  following  strain :"  I  be- 
sought my  God  with  sighing  and  tears  that  to  me,  a 
troubled  sinner,  he  would  grant  the  gift  of  his  grace ; 
that  he  would  endue  me  with  wisdom,  spirit,  frankness, 
and  manly  fortitude,  so  that  I  might  preach  his  worthy 
name  and  holy  word  unadulterated,  and  proclaim  his 
truth  to  his  praise.  At  length  the  great  and  gracious 
Lord,  perhaps  after  the  course  of  nine  months,  extended 
to  me  his  fatherly  spirit,  help,  and  mighty  hand,  so  that 
I  freely  abandoned  at  once  my  character,  honor,  and 
fame,  which  I  had  among  men,  as  also  my  antichris- 
tian  abominations,  mass,  infant  baptism,  loose  and  care- 
less life,  and  all,  and  put  myself  willingly  in  all  trouble 
and  poverty  under  the  pressing  cross  of  Christ  my  Lord. 
In  my  weakness  1  feared  God;  I  sought  pious  people, 
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and  of  these  I  found  some,  though  few,  in  good  zeal  and 
doctrine.  -  I  disputed  with  the  perverted,  and  some  I 
gained  through  God's  help  and  power,  and  led  them  by 
his  word  to  the  Lord  Christ ;  but  the  stiff-necked  and 
obdurate  I  commended  to  the  Lord.  Thus  has  the  gra- 
cious Lord  drawn  me,  through  the  free  favor  of  his 
great  grace.  He  first  stirred  in  my  heart :  he  has  given 
me  a  new  mind ;  he  has  humbled  me  in  his  fear ;  he  has 
led  me  from  the  way  of  death,  and,  through  mere  mere)', 
has  called  me  upon  the  narrow  path  of  life  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  saints.  To  him  be  praise  forever.  Amen.*1 
According  to  Van  Oosterzee  (in  Herzog's  Rcal-Encykio- 
piidie,  ix,  339  sq.),  Menno  was  led  to  separation  from 
Rome  by  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Anabaptists  in  1535. 
Many  of  the  sufferers  at  this  time  had  been  hearers  of 
the  word  of  God  as  dispensed  by  Menno,  and  had  been 
made  disciples  of  the  new  sect  by  his  declarations  against 
infant  baptism  and  the  opinion  of  a  "  real  presence"  in 
the  Eucharist.  Indeed,  his  own  brother  had  suffered  a 
martyr's  death  on  this  occasion,  and  this  may  have  con- 
tributed in  no  small  measure  to  the  decided  step  which 
Menno  took  shortly  after. 

With  Menno's  appointment  to  the  ministry  of  a  class 
of  "  Anabaptists"  at  Groningen  opens  the  most  event- 
ful period  of  his  life's  work.  His  withdrawal  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  relieved  him  of  the  vow  of  celibacy, 
and  he  made  haste  to  select  a  companion  for  life,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children.  All  these  things  would 
make  it  appear  that  Menno  settled  quietly  at  Gronin- 
gen, and  there  enjoyed  life's  ease.  But  this  is  not  the 
record  of  Simon  Menno.  Anxious  to  spread  the  Re- 
formed doctrines,  and  more  especially  his  own  peculiar 
views  of  the  Bible's  teachings,  he  travelled  constantly 
far  and  near.  He  visited  not  only  all  Friesland,  but 
traversed  Holland  and  Germany,  determined  to  make 
new  converts,  and  to  organize  and  unite  the  scattered 
members  of  the  Anabaptists  into  his  own  fold.  Al- 
though oftentimes  exposed  to  persecution,  he  neverthe- 
less continued  steadfast  in  the  work.  When  he  found 
it  impossible  to  remain  any  longer  in  Friesland  he  re- 
moved to  Wismar;  finally  he  settled  at  Oldeslohe,  in 
Holstein,  where  he  was  granted  not  only  protection,  but 
even  encouragement,  and  was  allowed  to  establish  a 
printing-press  for  the  diffusion  of  his  religious  opinions. 
There  he  died,  January  13, 1561,  in  the  satisfaction  of 
having  gathered  a  large  and  flourishing  sect,  which  con- 
tinues to  this  day.     See  Mennonitks, 

Mermo  as  a  Protestant.— Mosheim  (Ecdes.  Hist.  16th 
century)  thus  speaks  of  Menno's  labors  after  his  es- 
tablishment at  Groningen  as  a  Protestant  minister: 
M  East  and  West  Friesland,  with  the  province  of  Gron- 
ingen, were  first  visited  by  this  zealous  apostle  of  the 
Anabaptists;  whence  he  directed  his  course  into  Hol- 
land, Giielderland,  Brabant,  and  Westphalia ;  continued 
it  through  the  German  provinces  that  lie  on  the  coast 
of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  penetrated  so  far  as  Livonia.  In 
all  these  places  his  ministerial  labors  were  attended  with 
remarkable  success,  and  added  to  his  sect  a  prodigious 
number  of  followers.  Hence  he  is  deservedlv  considered 
as  the  common  chief  of  almost  all  the  Anabaptists,  and 
the  parent  of  the  sect  that  still  subsists  under  that  de- 
nomination." As  Mosheim  persists  in  mentioning  Men- 
no  in  connection  with  the  Anabaptists,  and  as  the  pub- 
lic is  prejudiced  against  all  who  were  known  under  that 
name,  we  think  it  but  just  to  insert  here  Menno's  own 
account  of  his  labors :  u  Through  our  feeble  service, 
teaching,  and  simple  writing,  with  the  careful  deport- 
ment, labor,  and  help  of  our  faithful  brethren,  the  great 
and  mighty  God  has  made  so  known  and  public,  in 
many  cities  and  lands,  the  word  of  true  repentance,  the 
word  of  his  grace  and  power,  together  with  the  whole- 
some use  of  his  holy  sacraments,  and  has  given  such 
growth  to  his  churches,  and  endued  them  with  such  in- 
vincible strength,  that  not  only  many  proud,  stout 
hearts  have  become  humble,  the  impure  chaste,  the 
drunken  temperate,  the  covetous  liberal,  the  cruel  kind, 
the  godless  godly,  but  also,  for  the  testimony  which 


they  bear,  they  faithfully  give  up  their  property  to  con- 
fiscation, and  their  bodies  to  torture  and  to  death ;  as 
has  occurred  again  and  again  to  the  present  hour. 
These  can  be  no  fruits  nor  marks  of  false  doctrine  (with 
that  God  does  not  co-operate) ;  nor  under  such  oppres- 
sion and  misery  could  anything  have  stood  so  long 
were  it  not  the  power  and  word  of  the  Almighty.  See, 
this  is  our  calling,  doctrine,  and  fruit  of  our  service,  for 
which  we  are  so  horribly  calumniated,  and  persecuted 
with  so  much  enmity.  Whether  all  the  prophets,  apos- 
tles, and  true  servants  of  God  did  not  through  their 
service  also  produce  the  like  fruits,  we  would  gladly  let 
all  the  pious  judge.  He  who  bought  me  with  the  blood 
of  his  love,  and  called  me  to  his  service,  unworthy  as  I 
am,  searches  me,  and  knows  that  I  seek  neither  gold  and 
goods,  nor  luxury,  nor  ease  on  earth,  but  only  my  Lord's 
glory,  my  salvation,  and  the  souls  of  many  immortals. 
Wherefore  I  have  had,  now  the  eighteenth  year,  to  en- 
dure so  excessive  anxiety,  oppression,  trouble,  sorrow, 
and  persecution,  with  my  poor,  feeble  wife  and  little  off- 
spring, that  I  have  stood  in  jeopardy  of  my  life  and  in 
many  a  fear.  Yes,  while  the  priests  lie  on  soft  bods  and 
cushions,  we  must  hide  ourselves  commonly  in  secret 
corners.  While  they  at  all  nuptials  and  christenings, 
and  other  times,  make  themselves  merry  in  public  with 
fifes,  drums,  and  various  kinds  of  music,  we  must  look 
out  for  every  dog,  lest  he  be  one  employed  to  catch  us. 
Instead  of  being  greeted  by  all  as  doctors  and  masters, 
we  must  be  called  Anabaptists,  clandestine  hoiders-forth, 
deceivers,  and  heretics.  In  short,  while  for  their  serv- 
ices they  are  rewarded  in  princely  style,  with  great 
emoluments  and  good  days,  our  reward  and  portion 
must  be  fire,  sword,  and  death.  What  now  I,  and  my 
true  coadjutors  in  this  very  difficult,  hazardous  service, 
have  sought,  or  could  have  sought,  all  the  well-disposed 
may  easily  estimate  from  the  work  itself  and  its  fruit. 
I  will  then  humbly  entreat  the  faithful  and  candid  read- 
er once  more,  for  Jesus's  sake,  to  receive  in  love  this  my 
forced  acknowledgment  of  my  enlightening,  and  make 
of  it  a  suitable  application.  I  have  presented  it  out  of 
great  necessity,  that  the  pious  reader  may  know  how  it 
has  happened,  since  I  am  on  all  sides  calumniated  and 
falsely  accused,  as  if  I  were  ordained  and  called  to  this 
service  by  a  seditious  and  misleading  sect  Let  him 
that  fears  God  read  and  judge." 

In  the  article  Anabaptists  we  have  already  alluded 
to  the  general  mistake  of  supposing  that  all  Anabaptists 
were  engaged  in  the  Mtlnstcr  excesses,  and  that  usually 
persons  fail  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  sober 
Christians  and  the  worst  fanatics  of  the  party.  In  our 
sketch  of  the  life  and  labors  of  David  J  oris  (q.  v.),  we 
had  occasion  to  point  out  the  earnestness  which  charac- 
terized his  followers  of  the  "  Anabaptists ;"  but  it  is  in 
this  place  that  we  would  enlist  our  reader's  attention  to 
the  injustice  of  suffering  a  whole  sect  to  be  despised 
and  forsaken  because  of  the  faults  of  a  few  who  roav 
have  secured  membership  in  order  to  make  their  relig- 
ious garb  a  stepping-stone  to  abused  power.  The  two 
large  Protestant  bodies  of  Lutheran  and  Reformed  have 
always  been  characterized  by  jealousy  towards  any  new 
sects,  and  have  quickly  charged  their  weaker  rivals  with 
all  the  infirmities  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  if  any  one  mem- 
ber of  the  new  comers  was  open  to  criticism.  Even  in 
our  very  day  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  suffer  more 
or  less  persecution  from  the  communicants  of  the  State 
churches  in  Germany ;  how  much  more  likely  in  those 
days  of  the  16th  century,  when  first  the  iron  hold  of  the 
papacy,  which  had  cramped  the  Church  for  ages,  was 
suddenly  relaxing.  From  all  the  sources  now  at  our 
command,  we  gather  the  fact  that  Menno. was  a  gentle, 
earnest,  modest  man,  of  a  spiritual  nature,  with  no  trace 
about  him  of  wild  fanaticism ;  ready  to  encourage  all 
that  was  noble,  pure,  and  good  in  his  fellow-men,  con- 
stantly reproving  those  of  his  followers  who  appeared 
guilty  of  misdemeanors  of  any  sort.  Flourishing  in  the 
Reformation  period,  he  was  frequently  involved  in  con- 
troversies ;  thus  in  1543  he  was  visited  by  the  celebrated 
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John  a  Lasko,  who  was  determined  to  draw  Menno  into 
the  party  of  the  Reformed  or  Lutherans.  For  three  or 
four  days  the  two  eminent  divines  held  public  disputa- 
tions upon  Christ's  humanity,  infant  baptism,  etc.,  etc., 
but  so  gentle  was  Menno  in  his  manner  that  at  the  close 
of  the  controversy  the  two  combatants  parted  in  ]>eace, 
promising  good-will  towards  each  other.  In  1550  he 
published  a  special  tract  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  against  the  Unitarians,  who  were  coming  to  his 
country  from  Italy  and  Switzerland;  in  1552,  .4  thorough 
Confession  oh  Disputed  Point*,  for  the  use  of  other  relig- 
ious bodies  than  his  own. 

Result  ofMemto's  Txibors, — The* whole  system  of  the- 
ology as  taught  by  Simon  Menno  presents  few,  if  any, 
new  developments.  In  his  controversies  with  John  a 
Lasko  and  Microniua,  he  confessed  a  peculiar  Christolo- 
gy.  He  did  not  believe  in  a  Son  sundered  and  divided 
into  two  persons  ("zerstuckell  oder  zertheilt ")  of  a  human 
and  divine  nature.  He  confessed  one  and  the  same  Son 
and  Only-begotten,  who  in  his  very  flesh  is  the  God- 
Logos,  who  in  his  flesh  came  down  from  heaven,  and  in 
very  flesh  became  man.  He  believed  that  Christ,  in  this 
way,  was  born  in  Mary,  but  not  of  Mary ;  that  he  be- 
came flesh,  and  was  made  man,  without  taking  upon 
him  Marv's  flesh  and  blood.  Anxious  to  ascribe  to  our 
Lord  the  highest  purity  possible,  he  seems  to  have  in- 
dulged in  speculations  which  rendered  the  reality  of 
Christ's  h uman  nature  somewhat  doubtful.  He  probably 
borrowed  this  vague  notion  from  the  Mllnster  Anabap- 
tists. As  a  writer  of  systematic  theology,  Simon  Menno 
was  inferior  to  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  his  main 
work.  Das  Fundament buch  (1539),  shows  his  want  of 
adaptednesa  to  a  systematic  treatment  of  religious  doc- 
trines. Following  the  example  of  the  apostles,  he  taught 
his  followers,  as  the  occasion  required,  in  a  simple,  child- 
like way,  and  never  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
abstruse,  or  even  abstract  questions,  when  preaching  to 
them.  A  complete  and  systematic  statement  of  his  doc- 
trines was  never  given  by  Simon  Menno,  and  the  great 
influence  which  he  and  his  followers  exercised  on  the 
internal  and  external  history  of  the  Reformation  was 
due  to  the  principle  they  represented. 

Like  the  other  Protestant  Reformers,  Menno  accept- 
ed the  formal  and  material  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  but,  besides  these,  he  aimed  at  a  moral,  practical 
end.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  to  restore  the  king- 
dom of  God,  or  the  Christian  Church,  to  that  purity 
which  is  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  and  which  he 
believed  had  existed  in  the  Apostolic  Church.  To  bring 
back  this  golden  age  of  Christianity,  and  to  organize  a 
congregation  fit)  i\ovtrav  tneXKov,  ri  pur  Ma,  ?;  n  ruiv  roi- 
ovTtov  (Ephes.  v,  27),  was  the  constant  aim  of  all  his  ef- 
forts. This  accounts  for  the  singular  asceticism  of  the 
sect,  and  explains  why  the  Mennonites  did  not,  like  other 
evangelical  bodies,  concern  themselves  about  abstract 
religious  speculations,  but  about  moral  laws  and  duties. 
For  the  same  reasons  they  also  separated  themselves 
from  the  unbelieving  world,  and  tried  to  purify  the 
Church  by  administering  the  ordinance  of  baptism  only 
to  those  who  had  made  a  personal  profession  of  faith 
in  Christ  The  validity  of  infant  baptism  was  rejected, 
while  only  adults  "  who  do  actually  profess  repentance 
towards  God  and  obedience  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
were  considered  proper  subjects  of  this  ordinance.  We 
quote  here  article  seven  of  a  Mennonite  Confession  of 
Faith :  "  We  confess  of  baptism  that  all  repenting  be- 
lievers, who  by  faith,  regeneration,  and  renewal  of  heart 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  been  united  with  God,  and 
whose  names  are  written  down  in  heaven,  are  to  be  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  show  forth  in  a  solemn  and  beautiful 
emblem  their  faith  in  the  crucified,  buried,  and  risen 
Redeemer,  with  its  effect  to  live  up  to  whatsoever  things 
Christ  taught  his  followers."  The  necessity  of  the  power 
of  excommunication  in  the  Church  was  earnestly  as- 
serted by  Menno,  "  for  without  the  right  usage  of  ex- 
communication the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God  on  earth 


cannot  exist  intact  in  purity  and  piety.  A  Church 
without  the  proper  apostolical  ban  or  excommunication 
is  like  a  city  without  walls  or  gates,  like  a  field  or  gar- 
den without  a  fence,  or  like  a  house  without  walls  or 
doors.  For  without  it  the  Church  would  stand  open  to 
all  seducers  and  evil-doers,  to  idolators  and  wilfully  per- 
sistent sinners."  He  insisted  upon  excommunication  to 
such  an  extent  that  members  of  his  congregation  at 
Wismar  who  had  listened  to  the  sermons  of  Lutheran 
clergymen  were  excommunicated  as  if  they  had  com- 
mitted public  crimes,  or  indulged  in  gross  passions. 

The  works  of  Simon  Menno,  of  which  the  last  were 
printed  in  his  own  printing  establishment,  were  pub- 
lished collectively  in  1600,  under  the  title  Sommaria 
of  ByUnvergadering  van  sommige  schriftelyke  Bekenten- 
issen  des  geloof$,  tnitsgaders  eettige  waarachtige  Verant 
woordingen,  gedaan  door  Menno  Simons.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  very  imperfect  compilation ;  much  better  was 
that  of  1646,  4to ;  but  the  best  appeared  in  1681,  in 
sm.  foL,  at  Amsterdam,  entitled  Ojtera  omnia  theolo- 
gica,  of  al  de  Godgeleerde  tcerken  van  Meimo  Simonis, 
etc. 

Besides  the  histories  on  his  followers,  quoted  in  the 
article  Mkknositek,  sec  Biogiaphie  des  Protest.  ceVehres 
(Paris),  ii,  59-70 ;  Cramer,  Jht  leven  an  de  verrigtingen 
von  Menno  Simons  (Amst.  1837),  perhaps  tho  most  im- 
portant work  to  be  consulted ;  Harder,  Ijeben  Menno  Si- 
mons (Konigsb.  1846) ;  Roosen,  Menno  Simons  den  evan*. 
gelischen  Menmnitengemeinden  geschildert  (Leipsic,  1848). 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Mennonites  is  the  name  of  a  Christian  sect  which 
sprung  up  in  Holland  and  German}'  about  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  actu- 
ally originated  in  the  great  revolution  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  Baptists  claim  the  Mennonites  as  their  fore- 
runners, and  regard  them  to  be  the  direct  descendants 
of  the  Waldenses  (q.  v.) ;  but  this  origin  of  the  Mennon- 
ites is  disputed  by  most  Paxlobaptist  writers,  who  recog- 
nise them  simply  as  the  followers  of  one  Simon  Menno 
(q.  v.),  who  gathered  the  more  moderate  of  the  Anabap- 
tists (q.  v.),  gave  them  a  new  code  of  discipline,  and  be- 
came to  them  the  interpreter  of  the  law  and  the  Gospel. 
Because  of  the  excesses  committed  by  the  more  fanatic 
and  unruly  of  the  German  Anabaptists  in  the  reforma- 
tory period,  the  Baptists  and  Mennonites  take  exception 
to  this  classification.  M.  Herman  Schyn,  a  Mennonite 
minister,  who  has  published  their  history  and  apology, 
seeks  to  maintain  that  they  are  not  Anabaptists,  either 
by  principle  or  by  origin.  Besides  the  necessity  of  adult 
baptism,  the  Mennonites  in  the  lfllh  century  held,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Anabaptists,  the  belief  in  Christ's  personal 
reign  during  the  millennium — the  unlawfulness  of  oaths 
and  wars,  even  in  resistance  to  injury — the  impropriety 
of  engaging  in  lawsuits — and  the  exclusion  of  the  civil 
magistrate  from  the  Church.  But  with  the  wild  notions, 
which  were  indulged  in  by  many,  of  setting  up  Christ's 
kingdom  on  earth  by  violence  and  bloodshed,  they  had 
no  sympathy.  Every  immoral  practice,  also,  they  as  a 
sect  discountenanced ;  and  they  deserve  to  be  held  up 
as  a  Christian  body  characterized  by  consistency  and 
moderation.  In  the  days  of  their  founder  they  were 
certainly  among  the  most  pious  Christians  the  Church 
ever  saw,  and  the  worthiest  citizens  the  State  ever  had. 
"  It  must  be  at  once  conceded,"  says  Hardwick  (Church 
Hist,  during  the  Ref.  p.  280),  "  that  the  principles  of  the 
sect  are  free  from  nearly  all  the  dark  fanaticism  which 
stains  the  records  of  the  older  party." 

Mennonites,  the  Anabaptists  of  the  Netherlands  first 
called  themselves  in  1536,  the  year  in  which  the  hith- 
erto scattered  community  celebrated  its  union.  Menno, 
seeing  clearly  that  "in  union  lies  strength,"  had  ob- 
tained a  regular  state  of  Church  order,  separate  from  all 
Dutch  and  German  Protestants,  and  thus  secured  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment.  He  laid  down  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  the  congregations,  and  furnished  them 
with  a  sort  of  "  confession  of  faith."  His  doctrines  were 
free  from  the  anti-social  and  licentious  tenets  and  the 
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pretensions  to  inspiration  which  are  ascribed  to  the  An- 
abaptists ;  but  he  agreed  with  them  in  condemning  the 
baptism  of  infants  (Matt,  xxviii,  19),  in  expecting  a  per- 
sonal reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years  at  the 
millennium,  in  excluding  magistrates  from  the  Christian 
Church  (Schyn,  i,  214),  and  in  maintaining  that  all  war 
was  unlawful  (Matt,  xxvi,  52),  that  the  taking  of  oaths 
was  prohibited  by  Christ  (Matt,  v,  37),  and  that  hu- 
man science  is  useless  and  pernicious  to  a  Christian. 
But  these  tenets  were  so  explained  and  modified  by 
Menno  as  to  differ  very  little  from  the  doctrines  gener- 
ally held  by  the  Reformed  churches,  securing  a  high 
degree  of  credit  to  the  religious  system  of  this  famous 
teacher,  and  thus  contributing  to  the  rapid  progress  of 
his  followers  both  in  numbers  and  in  influence.  He  in- 
sisted upon  the  strictest  attention  to  moral  duties,  and 
exercised  a  most  severe  discipline  upon  offenders,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  succeeded  in  excluding  from  this  fel- 
lowship those  fanatics  that  had  so  dishonored  the  name 
of  Anabaptists,  and  gradually  built  up  a  large  and  flour- 
ishing sect. 

The  severe  discipline  which  Menno  exercised  over 
his  followers  had,  however,  ultimately  the  effect  of  pro- 
ducing divisions  within  his  flock.  Oftentimes  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  excommunicating  from  the 
fellowship  of  the  Church  those  who  had  incurred  its 
censures  was  questioned.  Menno  insisted  upon  the  ex- 
pulsion of  all  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  even  if  the  erring 
ones  showed  signs  of  repentance.  Some  in  the  flock 
took  exception  to  this  severity,  and  insisted  upon  it  that 
an  excommunicated  might  at  least  be  readmitted  if 
signs  of  repentance  were  clearly  manifest.  This  divi- 
sion of  opinion  resulted  finally  in  the  division  of  the 
sect  into  two  parties,  named  respectively  "  die  Fewen," 
the  Fine,  and  " die  Groben"  the  Coarse.  They  were 
also  called  "Flemings"  or  "Flandrians"  and  "Water- 
landers,"  from  the  districts  in  which  they  resided.  The 
former  was  the  more  rigid  of  the  two ;  but  ere  long 
it  was  also  divided  into  Flandrians  and  Frieslanders. 
This  separation  arose  out  of  a  question  as  to  what  should 
constitute  a  sufficient  cause  for  excommunication.  One 
party  regarded  those  only  who  were  open  contemners 
of  the  divine  law  to  be  deserving  the  highest  censure 
of  the  Church,  while  the  other  party  considered  offences 
of  the  most  trivial  kind  a  reason  for  the  instant  rejec- 
tion of  the  offender.  Menno  himself  officially  sided  with 
the  Flemings,  and  he  was  forced  to  pronounce  the  expul- 
sion of  the  milder  party,  although  his  sympathies  were 
supposed  to  be  with  them. 

Other  particular  sentiments  that  divided  the  Men- 
nonites  are  the  following :  The  Flemingians  maintain, 
with  various  degrees  of  rigor,  the  opinions  of  their 
founder  Menno  as  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  al- 
leging that  it  was  produced  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin 
by  the  creating  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hence 
object  to  the  terms  person  and  trinity  as  not  consistent 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  Scriptures ;  they  hold  to  the 
obligation  that  binds  us  to  wash  the  feet  of  strangers,  in 
consequence  of  our  Saviour's  command ;  the  necessity 
of  excommunicating  and  avoiding,  as  one  would  do  the 
plague,  not  only  avowed  sinners,  but  also  all  those  who 
depart,  even  in  some  slight  instances  pertaining  to  dress, 
etc.,  from  the  simplicity  of  their  ancestors;  the  con- 
tempt due  to  human  learning,  and  to  other  matters  of 
less  moment.  Another  separation  took  place  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1664,  and  had  a  much  wider  influence,  ex- 
tending also  to  the  other  Dutch  churches;  it  was  be- 
tween the  Mennonites  who  held  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Remonstrants  (q.  v.)  and  the  old  orthodox  party.  The 
leader  of  the  Remonstrants  or  Socinians,  was  Dr.  Gale- 
nus  Abrahams  (sec  Benthem,  Jlollatvd.  Kirche-  w.  Schu- 
bnitaat,  i,  832;  Jehring,  p.  30),  hence  called  G alienists 
(q.  v.),  and,  from  the  house  where  they  assembled  {bij 
het  Lam),  Lamists;  the  opponents  were  called  Apostoo- 
lians,  from  their  leader,  Dr.  Samuel  Apostool;  and  Zon- 
ists,  from  their  house  in  de  Zon  (sun).  By  the  Alge- 
meene  Doopsgezinde  SocieteU,  founded  in  1811,  the  two 


churches  came  again  into  closer  fellowship  (see  Jokr* 
bodge  voor  de  Doopsgez.  Gemeenten,  1838  and  1839,  p. 
118;  comp.  p.  99). 

But,  though  divided,  all  Mennonites  are  agreed  in 
regard  to  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  baptism,  which 
is  administered  by  pouring,  and  only  to  adults.  "  The 
opinions/*  says  Mosheim  (Ecdes.  Hist.  Iv,  142  sq.), "  that 
are  held  in  common  by  the  Mennonites,  seem  to  be  all 
derived  from  this  fundamental  principle,  that  the  king- 
dom which  Christ  established  upon  earth  is  a  visible 
Church,  or  community,  into  which  the  holy  and  just 
alone  are  to  be  admitted,  and  which  is  consequently  ex- 
empt from  all  those  institutions  aud  rules  of  discipline 
that  have  been  invented  by  human  wisdom  for  the  cor- 
rection and  reformation  of  the  wicked.  This  fanatical 
principle  was  avowed  by  the  ancient  Mennonites,  but  it 
is  now  almost  wholly  renounced.  Yet  from  this  ancient 
doctrine  many  of  the  religious  opinions  that  distinguish 
the  Mennonites  from  all  other  Christian  communities 
seem  to  be  derived.  In  consequence  of  this  doctrine, 
they  admit  none  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism  except 
persons  that  are  come  to  the  full  use  of  their  reason; 
they  neither  admit  civil  rulers  into  their  communion, 
nor  allow  any  of  their  members  to  perform  the  functions 
of  magistracy ;  they  pretend  to  deny  the  lawfulness  of 
repelling  force  by  force,  and  consider  war,  in  all  its  shapes, 
as  unchristian  and  unjust;  they  entertain  the  utmost 
aversion  to  the  execution  of  justice,  and  more  especially 
to  capital  punishments;  and  they  also  refuse  to  confirm 
their  testimony  by  an  oath." 

The  first  settlement  of  the  Mennonites  in  the  United 
Provinces  was  granted  them  by  William,  prince  of  Or- 
ange, towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  During 
the  War  of  liberation  they  had  played  no  unimportant 
part.  Although  their  obligation  not  to  carry  arms  pre- 
vented them  from  entering  the  army,  they  nevertheless 
greatly  aided  the  cause  by  liberal  contributions  of  mon- 
ey, etc  It  was  not,  however,  before  the  17th  century 
that  their  liberty  and  tranquillity  were  fixed  upon  solid 
foundations,  when,  by  a  Confession  of  Faith  published  in 
the  year  1626,  they  cleared  themselves  from  the  impu- 
tations of  those  pernicious  and  detestable  errors  that 
had  been  laid  to  their  charge.  In  order  to  appease  their 
intestine  discords,  a  considerable  part  of  the  Anabaptists 
of  Flanders,  Germany,  and  Friesland  concluded  their  de- 
bates in  a  conference  held  at  Amsterdam  in  the  vear 
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1630,  and  entered  into  the  bonds  of  fraternal  commun- 
ion, each  reserving  to  themselves  a  liberty  of  retaining 
certain  opinions.  This  association,  simply  nominal,  how- 
ever, was  renewed  and  confirmed  by  new  resolutions  in 
the  year  1649,  in  consequence  of  which  the  rigorous 
laws  of  Menno  and  his  successors  were  in  various  re- 
spects mitigated  and  corrected.  Their  association  at 
that  time  was  very  much  like  that  of  the  Congregation- 
alism in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  in  cult  us  thev  had 
much  in  common  with  this  religious  body.  Each  con- 
gregation chooses  its  own  pastor,  whom  they  call  ex- 
porter, and  upon  him  they  lean  in  his  strength  or  weak- 
ness. These  preachers  frequently  were  not  paid  by  their 
congregations,  but  depended  upon  business  or  trade  en- 
terprises for  their  daily  bread.  When  no  preacher  could 
be  secured,  the  deacon  would  minister  unto  the  male 
portion,  and  the  deaconess  unto  the  female  portion  of 
the  congregation. 

In  the-  17th  and  18th  centuries  the  persecution  of  the 
Mennonites  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  drove  many 
to  Holland,  and  the  "  parent"  body  was  thus  largely  in- 
creased. It  was  estimated  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  at  some  160,000.  Since  that  time  the  Dutch 
Mennonites  have  again  considerably  decreased  in  num- 
ber. An  important  event  in  their  history  was  the  pro- 
vision of  the  theological  training  of  their  ministry  by 
the  establishment  of  a  seminary  in  173d.  There  are  no 
buildings  connected  with  this  college,  but  the  students 
receive  theological  instruction  in  a  room,  containing  the 
library,  over  the  Mennonite  chapel  The  lectures  are 
delivered  in  Latin ;  and  each  student  before  his  entrance 
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most  be  acquainted  with  Latin  and  Greek.  They  at- 
tend at  a  literary  institution  for  instruction  in  Hebrew, 
ecclesiastical  history,  physics,  natural  and  moral  philos- 
ophy, etc  They  have  private  lodgings  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  The  college  was  established  nearly  a 
century  ago,  and  was  at  first  supported  by  the  Amster- 
dam Hennonites  alone ;  but  lately  other  churches  send 
in  their  contributions.  Some  of  the  students  receive 
support  from  the  public  fund;  they  are  all  intended  for 
the  Christian  ministry.  Thus  provided  with  an  edu- 
cated ministry,  they  were  placed,  on  a  more  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  other  Protestant  bodies  of  the  country. 
The  names  Oosterbaan,  Stinstra,  and  Hesselink  are  men- 
tioned with  pride  as  theologians  of  Holland,  and  not  sim- 
ply as  Mennonite  ministers,  by  every  Dutchman.  In 
1795  they  were  granted  equality  with  the  other  Prot- 
estants, and  soon  after  they  began  gradually  to  drop 
peculiar  characteristics,  so  as  to  form  substantially  only 
one  national  body.  In  1811  all  Mennonite*  united  in 
the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  support  and  encour- 
agement of  theological  education.  In  1835  the  ter- 
centennial date  of  Mcnno's  withdrawal  from  the  Papal 
Church  was  unitedly  observed  by  all  his  followers.  A 
missionary  society,  sustaining  three  laborers  in  Java,  is 
supported  by  all  Mennonites,  and  so  is  the  Teyler  Theo- 
logical Society  at  Haarlem.  According  to  the  Mennon- 
ite "  Year-Book"  of  1850  (the  last  published  by  the  de- 
nomination), they  had  then  in  Holland  127  congrega- 
tions and  140  ministers,  not  counting  the  retired  preach- 
ers and  those  engaged  as  professors. 

The  Mennomies  in  Germany,  etc. — In  Germany  the 
Mennonites  were  rather  numerous  in  the  17th  century. 
In  Moravia  alone  they  counted  some  70,000.  They 
were  expelled  from  that  country  by  Ferdinand  II  in 
1632,  and,  after  a  short  stay  in  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania, finally  found  a  resting-place  in  Russian  territory 
(see  below).  The  Mennonites  were  very  largely  repre- 
sented in  Eastern  Prussia.  They  were  particularly  nu- 
merous at  Dantaric,  Marienburg,  and  Elbing.  Their 
Dutch  neatness  and  Dutch  industry  soon  made  these 
desolate  and  swampy  regions  to  flourish  like  a  garden. 
But  almost  incessant  persecution  largely  reduced  their 
number  by  emigration.  In  1730  and  in  1732  they  were 
threatened  with  expatriation  on  account  of  their  refusal 
to  serve  in  the  army ;  but  the  storm  passed  by,  and  king 
Frederick  II  gave  them  additional  privileges — not,  how- 
ever, until  the  order  had  been  weakened  by  emigration. 
Gradually  they  increased  again  until  1789,  when  they 
were  forbidden  to  purchase  landed  property.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  difficulties,  the  Mennonites  have  re- 
mained, in  part  at  least,  on  Prussian  soil,  particularly 
the  valley  of  the  Vistula,  called  "  the  Garden  Spot  of 
Prussia."  Their  number  in  all  Germany  is  estimated  at 
about  18,000. 

The  Mennonites  in  Russia, — Russia  gladly  availed  her- 
self of  Prussia's  intolerance,  and  did  much  to  secure 
these  valuable  citizens  for  her  own  territory.  Catharine 
II  in  1786  had  invited  the  Mennonites  to  Russia,  along 
with  other  German  colonists,  and  in  1789  228  families 
arrived  in  Russia,  and  between  1793  and  1796  there  was 
an  immigration  of  118  more  families.  These  all  settled 
on  and  near  the  island  of  Khortitz,  on  the  Lower  Dnie- 
per, below  Tekaterinoslav.  The  conditions  on  which 
they  came  to  Russia  were :  Protection  from  all  attacks, 
freedom  of  worship,  a  gift  of  lands  to  the  amount  of  190 
acres  for  each  family,  exemption  from  all  taxes  and  im- 
posts for  ten  years,  money  for  their  journey,  and  money 
and  wood  with  which  to  establish  themselves,  freedom 
of  trade  and  manufactures,  the  administration  of  oaths 
in  their  own  way,  and  exemption  forever  from  military 
service.  These  privileges  were  confirmed  by  the  em- 
peror Paul,  and  extended  to  all  Mennonites  who  should 
come  thereafter.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  repeal  and 
mitigation  of  the  severe  laws  against  them  in  Prussia, 
there  was  a  continued  and  large  immigration  of  Mennon- 
ites into  Russia  up  to  the  year  1817.  These  colonists 
settled  near  their  brethren  in  the  government  of  Tau- 
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rid,  in  the  region  between  the  rivers  Molotchna,  Dnie- 
per, and  Tokmak,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Berdiansk. 
From  that  time  the  Mennonites  have  gone  on  increasing 
and  prospering,  until  they  now  number  about  40,000 
souls.  They  have  always  been  protected  and  favored 
by  the  government,  so  that  they  have  almost  entirely 
governed  themselves,  and  have  preserved  their  German 
character  and  institutions  intact.  This  they  in  great 
part  owe  to  the  character  and  efforts  of  Johann  Cornies, 
who,  up  to  his  death  in  1848,  exercised  a  very  powerful 
influence  over  them,  though  he  held  no  office  and  no 
rank.  Titles  and  orders  were  on  several  occasions  of- 
fered to  him  by  the  imperial  government,  which  highly 
appreciated  his  services,  but  they  were  always  refused. 
His  advice  was  several  times  asked  by  the  minister  of 
domains,  and  the  governor-general  of  New  Russia  rare- 
ly took  an  important  measure  without  first  consulting 
Cornies.  These  Mennonites  not  only  had  their  own 
schools  and  churches,  and  retained  in  their  integrity  the 
language,  habits,  and  usages  of  their  ancestors,  but  had 
a  sort  of  self-government,  each  group  of  villages  being 
under  a  governor  appointed  by  themselves  from  their 
own  ranks,  who  acted  as  the  organ  of  communication 
between  them  and  the  general  government  In  1861, 
the  present  czar  (Alexander  II)  granted  new  lands  and 
renewed  all  the  old  concessions  to  a  colony  of  Mennon- 
ites who  settled  on  the  Volga.  These  lands,  however, 
as  also  those  ceded  by  Catharine,  were  not  given  in  fee 
simple.  The  receivers  were  allowed  to  leave  them  to 
their  children  and  to  sell  them  to  each  other,  but  could 
not  dispose  of  them  to  any  other  than  a  Mennonite 
without  special  permission  of  the  government 

In  our  own  day  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment towards  the  Mennonites  has  decidedly  changed, 
and  a  harsh  and  unfriendly  spirit  been  manifested  in 
regard  to  them.  The  sharp-sighted  among  them  fore- 
saw an  invasion  of  their  liberties  from  the  tone  of  the 
Russian  newspapers  and  the  attitude  of  Russian  offi- 
cials. On  June  4, 1871,  the  expected  blow  came.  An 
edict,  addressed  to  all  the  colonists  in  the  empire — Ger- 
man Lutherans  and  Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  Men- 
nonites, Bulgarians,  and  others,  to  all  of  whom,  as  to  the 
Mennonites,  grants  of  lands  and  special  privileges  had 
been  given— set  the  limit  of  ten  years  as  the  terminal 
period  of  exemption  from  military  service,  with  the  pro- 
viso that,  as  to  furnishing  recruits,  the  laws  ruling  col- 
onists should  remain  in  force  only  till  the  publication  of 
a  general  law  on  military  duty.  Such  a  law  might  be 
promulgated  at  any  day,  and  the  Mennonites,  with  oth- 
ers, be  obliged  to  furnish  recruits,  in  spite  of  their  re- 
ligious convictions  against  bearing  arms.  By  the  gen- 
eral law  of  Russia  emigration  is  not  permitted ;  but,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  aggrieved  colonists,  ten  years  were 
given  them  in  which  to  take  themselves  out  of  Russia, 
if  unwilling  to  come  under  the  full  intent  of  Russian  law. 
After  that  time  no  emigration  is  to  be  permitted.  Mean- 
while some  of  the  Mennonites  had  been  busy  making 
inquiries  to  guide  them  in  the  selection  of  new  homes. 
Cornelius  Jonsen,  a  leading  Mennonite,  acting  as  Ger- 
man consul  at  Berdiansk,  had  written  letters  to  mem- 
bers of  the  sect  in  this  country  and  Canada,  asking  in- 
formation as  to  the  advantage  of  America  for  settlement 
by  their  people.  Very  full  and  encouraging  replies  were 
received  from  John  Funk,  at  Elkhart,  Indiana,  and  from 
others  in  Canada,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  West  Jonsen 
had  these  letters  printed,  and  distributed  them,  togeth- 
er with  little  pamphlets,  telling  of  the  attractions  of 
America.  So  enthusiastic  did  the  people  become  over 
the  hope  of  freer  and  happier  homes  in  the  New  World, 
that  iu  a  short  time  $20,000  was  raised  to  aid  a  deputa- 
tion to  America,  to  visit  its  finest  sections,  and  to  return 
to  Russia  with  a  report  of  the  result  of  their  spying 
out  of  the  land.  The  delegates  sent  were  twelve  in 
number,  and  left  Russia  for  this  country  at  various  rimes 
from  February  to  May,  1873,  and  the  result  is  manifest 
in  the  large  arrival  of  this  people,  who  have  purchased 
lands  on  the  Western  prairies,  and  in  some  of  our  South- 
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em  states.  The  probability  is  that  all  the  Mennonites 
of  Russia  will  settle  in  the  United  States. 

Those  Mennonites  who,  after  their  emigration  to  Rus- 
sia, settled  in  the  Crimea,  and  there  lived  on  land  bought 
by  themselves,  and  not  included  in  the  grants  of  either 
Catharine  or  Alexander,  are  likewise  emigrating  to  this 
country.  An  advance  guard  of  some  thirty  families, 
who  were  able  to  sell  their  estates  at  once,  quitted  the 
Russian  territory  and  arrived  here  Aug.  1 5  (1873).  They 
are  essentially  German,  still  speaking  the  language  of 
the  land  they  were  obliged  to  leave  nearly  a  century 
ago,  and  are  from  the  villages  of  Friedenstein  ("  Stone 
of  Peace")  and  Bruderfeld  ("  Brother's  Field"),  in  the 
Crimea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Black  Sea.  They 
marry  only  within  their  own  Church.  A  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  writes  from  St.  Petersburg, 
under  date  of  April  19  (1873),  concerning  this  people : 
"  That  the  Mennonites  are  thrifty,  industrious,  and  eco- 
nomical, their  prosperity  is  sufficient  proof.  They  are, 
besides  this,  very  clean,  neat,  and  orderly  (a  lady  could 
go  into  every  peasant's  stable),  and  quiet,  contented, 
honest,  moral,  and  deeply  religious.  There  is  no  drunk- 
enness or  gambling  among  them.  Crime  is  exceedingly 
rare.  The  latest  statistics  I  can  find  are  dated  1841,  and 
those  show  that  for  37  years  there  were  only  88  crimes 
in  the  Mennonite  colonies  on  the  Molotchna,  including 
about  12,000  people.  Of  these  crimes,  41  sprang  from 
the  sexual  relation,  and  9  were  thefts;  all  the  rest  were 
minor  offences,  such  as  disobedience  to  the  authorities. 
Besides  all  this,  the  Mennonites  are  educated.  Every 
child  knows  how  to  read  and  write;  in  every  village 
there  is  a  school.  The  Bible  and  other  religious  books 
are,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  every  house.  The  Men- 
nonites were  visited  by  Haxthausen  in  1843.  and  by 
Petzholdt  in  1855,  and  both  travellers  bear  testimony 
to  the  worth  and  the  prosperity  of  the  colonists.  Petz- 
holdt says :  '  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  Russia  pos- 
sesses no  more  useful  or  more  industrious  citizens  than 
the  Mennonites.'  Up  to  this  time  the  Mennonites  have 
always  been  loyal  subjects  to  Russia.  They  have  never 
been  remiss  in  their  taxes ;  and  during  the  Crimean  War 
sent  large  voluntary  gifts  of  grain  and  provender  to  the 
besieged  army.  It  is  only  because  the  privileges  grant- 
ed to  them  are  infringed,  and  they  will  be  compelled  to 
enter  the  army  against  their  conscience,  that  they  now 
wish  to  emigrate  from  Russia." 

The  Mennonites  in  the  United  States. — These  new- 
comers are  not  by  any  means  the  first  Mennonites  in 
the  United  States.  They  came  as  early  as  1683.  Hold- 
ing much  in  common  with  the  Friends,  the  Mennonites 
received  an  invitation  from  William  Penn  to  settle  in 
the  new  province  of  Pennsylvania.  Many  accepted  the 
kind  offer  of  the  Quaker  leader,  and  in  little  more  than 
half  a  century  the  sect  had  migrated  to  the  number  of 
about  500  families.  In  1708  a  school  and  meeting-house 
were  erected  bv  them  in  Germantown,  Pa.  In  the  fol- 
lowing  year  another  colony  was  established  in  what  is 
now  known  as  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  Other  emigra- 
tions followed  in  1711, 1717, 1727,  and  1733  successive- 
ly. In  1735  there  were  nearly  if  not  quite  500  families 
settled  in  Lancaster  County.  Afterwards  their  fam- 
ilies  settled  also  in  various  parts  of  Maryland,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  New  York,  and  Canada;  and  they  are  now 
found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  Union  and  of  Canada, 
though  they  are  most  numerously  presented  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  It  is  difficult 
to  arrive  at  their  whole  number,  as  they  keep  no  acces- 
sible records  for  that  purpose,  believing  public  displays 
of  this  nature  to  be  onlv  one  of  the  vanities  of  denomi- 
nations,  and  of  no  good  service,  as  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church  well  sees  and  knows  how  manv  are  his. 
They  probably  number,  however,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained,  about  330  ministers  and  40,000  members. 
They  have  a  publishing- house  at  Elkhart,  Indiana. 
Their  bishops,  ministers,  and  deacons  meet  semi-annu- 
ally in  district  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  state  of  the  Church,  and  deliberating  upon  sug- 


gested methods  for  advancing  her  spiritual  prosperity. 
Their  religious  views  are  similar  to  those  held  by  their 
brethren  in  Europe.  They  have,  however,  distinguish- 
ing peculiarities.  Their  office-bearers — bishops,  minis- 
ters, and  deacons — are  all  of  them  chosen  by  lot.  Their 
pastors  give  their  services  gratuitously.  Their  views 
and  character  as  a  body  meeting  with  much  misrepre- 
sentation, and  exciting  considerable  prejudice  against 
them,  they  translated  atfd  published  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1727,  their  Confession  of  Faith.  For  details,  see  A  mer- 
icon  Christian  Record,  p.  145  sq. 

Besides  the  Old  Mennonites,  there  are  in  America :  1. 
The  Reformed  or  Strict  Mennonites,  who  in  18 1 1  branch- 
ed off  from  the  parent  American  body.  They  follow 
strictly  the  injunctions  of  Simon  Menno  in  regard  to 
foot-washing,  non-resistance  of  £vil,  abstinence  from 
oaths,  and  separation  from  all  excommunicated  persons. 
This  sect  numbers  not  more  than  10,000,  and  is  con- 
fined chiefly  to  Pennsylvania,  where  it  first  originated. 
Their  doctrines  are  too  rigid  for  general  acceptance,  and 
they  progress  but  slowly.  They  are  a  worthy,  honest, 
and  exemplary  people.  2.  The  New  Mennonites,  num- 
bering about  2500,  organized  in  1847  by  J.  H.  Oberholt- 
zer  and  ten  other  ministers  of  the  Old  Mennonites  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania.  They  introduced  various  re- 
forms, and  spread  rapidly,  not  ouly  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
in  other  states,  and  were  the  first  Mennonites  to  found 
a  theological  seminary,  located  at  Wadswortb,  Ohio. 
In  1872  they  had  three  teachers  and  twenty-two  pupils. 
They  also  have  a  publishing-house  at  Milford  Square, 
Pa.  3.  The  Evangelical  Mennonites,  organized  from  the 
preceding  body  in  1856,  who  hold  stated  meetings  for 
prayer  as  a  Christian  necessity.  They  number  only 
about  800.  4.  The  Ornish  Mennonites,  numbering  about 
1200,  followers  of  Jacob  Amman,  of  Alsace,  and  very 
much  like  the  Reformed.  They  discard  the  use  of  but- 
tons on  their  clothes,  substituting  the  hook,  and  hence 
are  frequently  called  Hookers. 

The  Mennonites  all  over  the  world  count  probably 
200,000.  Their  oldest  authoritative  "Confession  of 
Faith"  dates  from  1580,  entitled  De  Waterlandsche  Be- 
lydenis;  in  1591  was  published  the  Concept  con  Kdln; 
in  1617,  De  Friesche  Belydenis ;  and  later  (1766),  the 
most  complete  and  generally  accepted  Confession  was 
prepared  by  John  Ries,  preacher  of  the  Waterlanders  in 
Alcmar,  and  by  Lubbert  Gerard,  in  Latin  (comp.  Schyn, 
ii,78,279;  i,  172). 

For  information  respecting  the  Mennonites,  see  Ot- 
tos, Annates  Anabaptist  id  (Basle,  1672,  4to) ;  Grund-  , 
liche  Historic  von  den  Begebenheiten,  Streitigkeiten,  tract 
Trennungen,  so  unter  den  Taufgesinnten  bis  1615  vorge- 
gangen  (from  the  Dutch  of  Van  Gent),  by  Jehring  (Jena, 
1720) ;  Schyn,  Hist.  ChrUtianorum,  qui  in  Belgio  fozde- 
rato  MennonitcB  appellantur  (Amstelod.  1725) ;  id.,  His- 
tories Mennonvtarum  plenior  Deductio  (Arasterd.  1729), 
which  is  a  defence  of  the  sect,  and  in  which  the  author 
protests  against  their  being  confounded  with  the  Ana- 
baptists; Van  Huyzen,  Epitome  doctr.  Mennoiutarum  ; 
Botsace,  Wiedei-belebung  der  Wiederlaufferischen  Ijehre; 
Crichton,  Gesch.  der  Mennoniten;  Starck,  Gesch.  d.  Tavfe 
u.  Taufgesinnten ;  V.  Reiswitz  u.  Wadzeck,  GLmbensbe- 
kenntniss  der  Mennoniten  u.  Nachricht  von  ihren  Colonieen 
nebst  Isebensbeschreib.  Menno  Simonis  (BerL  1824) ;  Reis- 
witz, Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Mennoniten  (Breslau, 
1829) ;  Blaupot  Ten  Cate,  Geschiedenis  der  Doopsgezinden 
in  Friesland,  Holland,  Zeeland,  etc  (Amsterd.  1837-^50) ; 
Cornelius,  Gesch.  d.  Miinstersch.  A  ufruhrs  (Leips.  1855) ; 
Wigandus,  In  Dogmatibus  Anabaptist  arum;  Hase,  Neue 
Propheten;  De  Bussiere,  Les  Anabaptistes  (Paris,  1853); 
Rues,  Gegemcdrtiger  Zustand  der  Mennoniten;  Moa- 
heim,  Eccles.  Hist.  cent,  xvi,  §  iii,  pt  ii,  c  3 ;  and  cent, 
xvii,  §  ii,  pt,  ii,  c  5  (it  is  to  be  wished  that  Mosheim 
had  written  the  history  of  this  sect  in  a  spirit  of  great- 
er candor);  Gieseler,  Eccles.  Hist,  iv,  371  sq.;  Mbhler, 
Symbolics,  p.  355  sq.;  Hagenbach,  Hist. of  Doctrines,voL 
ii  (see  Index) ;  and  Van  Oosterzee,  in  Uerzog,  Real-En- 
cyklop.  voL  ix,  a,  v,     (J.  H.  W.) 
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Menochios,  Giovanni  Steffano,  a  learned  Ital- 
ian, the  son  of  Jacques  Menochius,  a  celebrated  lawyer, 
was  born  at  Pavia  in  1576*    At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits.    He  taught  theol- 
ogy in  different  colleges  of  his  order,  was  principal  of 
those  of  Modena  and  Rome,  then  became  inspector  for 
the  province  of  Milan,  next  for  that  of  Venice,  and 
was  finally  appointed  assistant  to  the  superior-general. 
He  died  at  Koine  Feb.  4,  1655.     Of  his  works  we  men- 
tion Hieropolitieon,  sire  institutiones  poUticm  e  Scrip- 
turis  depromptm  (Lyons,  1625,  8vo) : — Institutiones  aco- 
nmmca  e  Scriptoria  depromptm  (Lyons,  1627,  8vo)  :— 
Brevis  ExposUio  sensus  litterolis  totius  Scriptures  (Co- 
logne, 1630, 2  vols.  foL :  this  estimable  work  was  reprint- 
ed several  times;  the  best  edition  is  that  published 
at  Paris  [1719,  2  vofc.  foL],  by  P.  Toturnemine  —  re- 
produced at  Aviguon  [1768, 4  vols.  4to]  ;  it  contains  an 
appendix  to  the  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  and  to  dif- 
ferent Jesuitical  authors.    See  Simon,  Histoire  critique 
des  prmdpaux  Commentateurs  du  Now.  Test.  p.  651) : — 
Storie  tettute  di  varie  eruditione  sacra,  morale  e  pro- 
fana  (Borne,  1646-54,  6  vols.  4to) ;  the  first  published 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  J.  Corona: — De  Republica 
tlebraorum  (Paris,  1648  and  1652,  foL)  \—Dt  (Econo- 
mia  Christiana  (Venice,  1656, 4to)  .—Storia  Miscellanea 
Sacra  (Venice,  1658,  4to).      See  also  Alegambe  and 
SottweD,  Scriptorea  Societatcs  Jesu ;  Dupin,  BibL  des 
Auteurs  EccUs.  voL  xviil— Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Menologlum  (jinvnXoytov,  from  pi\vn  and  Xc- 
yoc),  a  name  given  by  the  Greek  Christians  to  such  of 
their  Church  books  as  contained,  besides  the  Menaa 
(q.  v.),  or  special  prayers  and  hymns  for  each  festival 
and  saint's  day,  short  biographical  notices  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  death  of  the  saints  and  martyrs.  The 
Menologia  were  generally  divided  into  monthly  parts ; 
sometimes  into  two  semi-annual  volumes.  There  are 
yet  a  number  of  them  extant  in  MS.,  and  extracts  of 
them  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  Church  were  repeatedly 
printed  in  the  17th  century.  It  nearly  corresponds  to 
the  Martyrology  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  Greeks 
give  the  names  of  the  saints,  together  with  short 
biographical  notices  of  them,  taken  from  the  pnvala, 
and  also  the  Gospel  lessons  for  the  day.  Allatius,  in 
De  libris  Grcecorum,  p.  83-86,  gives  an  account  of  their 
origin  and  contents.  Several  of  them  are  very  ancient, 
and  known  to  us  by  the  accounts  of  Assemani,  Gene- 
brardus,  and  Ant.  Contius.  The  most  important  are : 
MenoL  ex  versione  Cardinalis  Sirleti  in  Canisu  lectt. 
antiquarum  (tome  v)  :—MenoL  ex  Menmis  Grmcorum 
erutum  et  in  linguam  Tern,  versum  a  Maximo  Margunio 
td.  Anton.  Pmello  (Venet.  1629) :  —  Menol.  Grcecorum 
jussu  BasUU  Imperatoris  Grace  ohm  editum—nunc 
primum  Gr.  et  Lai.  prodit  studio  et  opera  A  nmbalis  Tit. 
S.  dementis  (Urbini,  1727).  Still  more  remarkable  than 
this  edition  of  the  so-called  Menologium  Basilianum  is 
the  MnvoXoytov  twv  ivayyiXwv  lopraorixJh/  sive 
Calendarium  Ecdesia  Constantmopolitana  primitus  ex 
BUdhtheca  Romano  Albanorum  in  lucem  edUum,  etc., 
atraSteph.  A  nton.  MorceUi  (Rome,  1788, 2  vols.).  The 
text  in  this  edition,  revised  with  great  care,  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the  author,  written  during  the 
reign  of  Constantinus  Copronymus.  See  Augusti,  Denb- 
wurdigkeiten,  vi,  208;  xii,  300;  Suicer  and  Du  Fresne, 
lexicon,  s.  v. ;  Siegel,  Christl.  AUerthumer  (see  Index) ; 

Neale,  Introd.  Hist.  East.  Church Heraog,  Real-Ency- 

hhpadi,,  ix,  353. 

Menot,  Michel,  a  French  preacher,  was  born  about 
1440.  He  belonged  to  the  Order  of  the  Gray  Friars, 
among  whom  he  taught  theology  for  several  years.  His 
sermons  were  of  a  peculiar  make-up—half  in  barbarous 
Utin,  half  in  burlesque  French,  and  filled  with  coarse 
jests  and  trivialities;  he  nevertheless  gained  great 
reputation,  rather  for  his  oddity  than  any  display  of 
ability,  and  his  enthusiastic  hearers  surnamed  him  "  the 
golden  trigend."    Menot  died  at  Paris  in  1518.    The 


printer  Claude  Chevalier  collected  a  certain  number  of 
Menot's  sermons,  which  appeared  under  the  title  Ser- 
mones  quadragesimales  olim  Turonis  dedamati  (Paris, 
1519  and  1525,  8vo),  very  rarely  seen  at  present  See 
Nice'ron,  Me  moires,  etc,  voL  xxiv  ;  Diet.  Hist  (ed.  of 
1822),  s.  v. ;  Le  Bas,  Diet.  EncycL  de  la  France,  s.  v. 

Menonx,  Joseph  de,  a  French  Jesuit,  was  born 
October  14,  1695,  at  Besancxm.  He  belonged  to  an  ec- 
clesiastical family,  and,  destined  for  the  Church,  he  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus  at  an  early  age,  studied  the 
classics  at  different  colleges,  and  applied  himself  with 
success  to  preaching.  He  obtained  the  confidence  of 
king  Stanislas,  who  appointed  him  preacher  and  supe- 
rior of  the  seminary  of  missions  for  Lorraine.  He  is  rep- 
resented as  a  man  of  mind,  intriguing  and  serviceable, 
a  useful  friend  and  a  dangerous  enemy.  Voltaire  says 
that  he  persuaded  pope  Benedict  XIV,  the  author  of 
some  large  treatises  in  folio  on  the  canonization  of  the 
saints,  that  he  should  translate  them  into  French.  He 
sent  several  pages  of  it  to  him,  and  obtained  a  good 
benefice  for  his  seminary,  of  which  the  Benedictines 
were  robbed.  Voltaire,  who  in  his  secret  correspond- 
ence calls  Me*noux  a  false  brother,  was  assured  of  the 
protection  of  the  learned  Jesuit  in  all  circumstances; 
but  the  alliance  established  between  them  was  not  sin- 
cere on  either  side.  Menoux  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  Nancy,  and  was  associated  with 
those  of  the  Arcades  of  Rome.  He  wrote :  Notions  Phi- 
losophiques  des  verites  fondamentales  de  la  Religion, 
ouvrage  didactique  d'un  ordre  nouveau  (7th  edition,  re- 
vised and  corrected ;  Nancy,  1758, 8vo.  This  work  ap- 
peared at  first  under  the  title  of  Defi  general  a  Vincre- 
dulite.  " There  are  few/'  says  Freron,  "so  methodical, 
so  clear,  so  precise,  so  consistent") : — Heures  du  Chritien, 
a  rusage  des  Missions  (Nancy,  1741, 12mo)  :—Discours 
prononce  en  1753  a  la  seance  publique  de  la  Societe  Lit- 
Uraire  de  Nanci  (ibid.  1753, 4to;  translated  into  Italian 
by  order  of  pope  Benedict  XIV)  ;—Coup  (Tail  sits  tarret 
du  Parlement  de  Paris  concernant  VinstUut  des  JesuUes 
(Avignon,  1761,  in  two  parts,  8vo).  Me*noux  is  regarded 
as  the  author  of  this  writing,  signed  by  P.  Griffet,  and 
he  furnished  to  Cerutti  the  materials  for  JJApohgie  ge- 
nerate de  Vinstitut  des  JesuUes.  He  was  a  co-laborer  in 
the  moral  and  religious  works  of  Stanislas.  See  Frd- 
ron,  Amee  litteraire,  1768, 1758 ;  Durival,  Descript.  de  la 
Lorraine,  i,  236 ;  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Confessions,  bk.  viii.— . 
Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Mensa,  Mensal  (table),  a  name  anciently  given 
to  a  church  erected  over  a  martyr's  grave.  See  Mar- 
tyr. Such  edifices  received  this  appellation  from  the 
distinctive  altar  or  communion  table.  Thus  Augus- 
tine speaks  of  a  church  called  mensa  Cypriani — Cyp- 
rian, as  he  explains,  not  having  eaten  there,  but  having 
there  been  offered  up.  Prior  to  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  when  the  revenue  of  a  popish  bishopric  arose 
from  the  annexation  of  parish  churches,  those  allotted 
to  the  bishop  himself  were  called  mensal  churches,  as 
furnishing  his  table ;  the  other  churches  being  called 
common,  as  bishop  and  chapter  had  an  interest  in  them. 
Mensa  is  used  by  some  writers  in  the  same  sense  as 
Martyrium  (q.  v.).  See  Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v.  ; 
Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities  (Index)  ;  Walcott,  Sacred 
A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

Mensa  Capltularis  and  Mensa  Eplscopft- 
11s  are  the  technical  terms  severally  given  to  the  table 
support  of  chapter  members  and  the  incumbents  of  the 
episcopal  office.  So  long  as  communistic  life  prevailed 
in  churches  endowed  by  monastic  institutions,  the  ex- 
pense for  the  table  was  provided  for  by  the  common 
property  of  the  chapter.  But  in  the  10th  and  11th  cen- 
turies, when  canonical  life  was  done  away  with,  and  the 
canons  supported  their  own  private  establishments,  the 
endowment  was  reduced  by  deducting  therefrom  the 
amount  necessary  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  table, 
and  this  sum  was  apportioned,  and  consequently  the 
term  (1)  mensa  cajrituluris  for  that  share  of  the  table 
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endowment  which  was  to  defray  the  table  expenses  of 
the  chapter  members,  and  (2)  mensa  episcopalis  for  the 
episcopal  share.  The  chapter's  portion  was  again  sab- 
divided  according  to  the  number  of  members  belonging 
to  a  chapter,  and  the  proportion  of  allowance  for  each 
particular  person  was  determined  by  rank.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  capitular  property  was  usually  intrusted 
to  the  provost,  and  that  of  the  episcopal  table  estate  to 
an  official  appointed  by  the  bishop  himself  (vice-domi- 
nus)  (Carol.  M.,  capit  I  ao.  802,  c  13 ;  Lothar  I,  capit  ao. 
824,  c  8).  If  any  of  the  capitulary  estates  were  to  be 
sold,  a  permit  of  the  bishop  and  all  capitularies  must  be 
secured  (c.  1, 2, 3, 8,  x,  De  his  quafuint  a  pralat.  iii,  10 ; 
sexU  c  2,  /)«  reb.  eccL  non  alien,  iii,  9).  If  any  of  the 
episcopal  estates  were  to  be  sold,  a  permit  of  the  pope 
had  to  be  asked  for  (c  8,  x,  Dt  reb.  eccL  non  alien.).  In 
cases  where  the  episcopal  chair  is  endowed  with  such 
goods,  this  regulation  remains  yet  in  force.  See  Wetzer 
und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Mensa  Dei  (the  Lord's  table),  a  term  which  has  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  opposition 
between  the  expressions,  "table  of  the  Lord1'  and  "table 
of  daemons"  (see  1  Cor.  xi),  at  once  marks  it  out  as  a  ta- 
ble set  apart  for  sacred  purposes.    See  Alt  ah  ;  Table. 

Menses  Fapales  is  the  technical  term  for  one 
form  of  papal  investiture  claimed  by  the  incumbent 
of  St.  Peter's  chair,  in  case  the  vacancy  occurs  within 
certain  stated  months.  The  present  rules  of  the  Roman 
chancel  on  this  point  are :  "  Oupiens  Sanctissimus  Dom- 
inus  Noster  pauperibus  clericis  et  aliis  benemeritis  per- 
sonis  providere  omnia  beneficia  ecclesiastica  cum  cura 
et  sine  cura,  asecularia  et  quorumvis  ordinum  rcgularia 
qualitercumquc  qualificata,  et  ubicumque  existentia  in 
singulis  Januarii,  Februarii,  Aprilis,  Maii,  Julii,  Augusti, 
Octobris,  et  Novembris  mensibus,  usque  ad  sua?  volun- 
tatis beneplacitum  extra  Komanam  curiam,  alias,  quam 
per  resignationem  quocumque  modo  vacatura,  ad  coi- 
lationem,  provisionem,  pnescntationem,  electionem,  et 
quamvis  altam  dispositionem  quorumcunque  collatorum 
et  collatricium  saecularium  et  quorumvis  ordinum  regu- 
larium  (non  autem  S.  K.  E.  cardinalium,  aut  aliorum  sub 
concordatis  inter  sedem  apostolicam  et  quoscunque  alios 
initis,  et  per  eos  qui  ilia  acceptare  et  observare  debue- 
rant  acceptatis,  quxe  kedere  non  in  tend  it,  comprehenso- 
rum)  quomodolibet  pertinent ia  diApositioni  suae  gene- 
raliter  reservavit,"  etc  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
term  alternativa  mensium  is  sometimes  used  to  designate 
the  papal  months,  although  they  do  not  really  have  the 
same  meaning.  In  the  case  of  patriarchs,  archbishops, 
or  bishops,  residing  in  their  dioceses,  the  papal  months 
are  reduced  from  eight  to  six,  the  pope  retaining  only 
the  uneven  months  (January,  March,  May,  July,  Sep- 
tember, November). 

The  papal  mouths  originated  in  the  12th  century. 
The  reason  was  a  desire  of  the  popes  to  secure  ben- 
efices to  worthy  but  destitute  members  of  the  clergy. 
At  first  this  was  done  by  recommendations  (preces); 
when  this  did  not  succeed,  a  real  command  was  issued 
(nutndatum  de  providendo).  Gratian's  decretal  of  1151 
contains  no  such  mandate,  as  they  originated  shortly  af- 
terwards. One  example  of  them,  of  the  times  of  Inno- 
cent II,  is  given  by  Peter,  abbot  of  Cluny,  in  his  Epittol. 
lib.  ii,  ep.  83-35  (quoted  in  Gonzales  Tellez,  cap.  37,  x, 
De  rescriptis.  i,  8,  No.  4} ;  another  from  Adrian  IV  (1 154- 
1159),  epist.  13  (WUrdtwein,  Subsidia  diplomatica  [Hei- 
delb.  1774],  torn,  iv,  p.  ix) ;  Mansi,  Colleetio  ConcMorum, 
xxi,  805.  If  these  mandates  were  not  obeyed,  it  was 
then  the  practice  to  issue  successively  litera  monitorice, 
prteceptorue.  and  erecutoria.  The  mandata  de  provi- 
dendo came  afterwards  to  be  issued  not  onlv  for  actually 
vacant  benefices,  but  also  in  advance  (c,  19,  x,  Dt  re- 
scriptis,  i, 3:  "Si  qua  [pnebenda]  tunc  in  eorum  vaca- 
ret  ecclesia  vel  proxima  vacaturam").  The  Council 
of  Lateran  of  1179,  however,  forbade  to  present  to  or 
even  to  promise  benefices  before  they  were  vacant  (c  2, 
JiyDe  concess.  prteb.  non  vacatis,  iii,  8),  and  this  defence 


was  renewed  by  Innocent  HI,  Honorius  III,  and  Boni- 
face VIII ;  the  practice  was,  however,  justified  on  the 
ground  that  the  promise  did  not  specify  any  particular 
benefice.  The  churches  often  resisted  these  papal  en- 
croachments (see  Richter,  Lehtimeh  d.  KirchenrechU, 
§  148;  Thomassin,  Vefu*  ac  nova  ecdesia  disciplima,  pt. 
ii,  lib.  i,  cap.  xliii,  xliv),  but  their  protestations  were  dis- 
regarded until,  in  the  Council  of  Costnitz  (1418),  pope 
Martin  V declared:  "Ultra  reservationes  juris  duse  par- 
tes sint  in  dispositione  Papas,  et  tertia  para  remaneat  in 
dispositione  Ordinariorum ;  ita,  qnod  duo  prima  cedant 
Papas  et  tertium  Ordinario,  ita,  quod  per  quatneumque 
aliam  reservationem  aut  prserogativas  non  minuatur" 
(Van  der  Ilardt,  Concilium  Constantiense,  i,  1022  sq.) .  In 
France  this  was  understood,  in  1425,  to  give  the  pope 
eight  months,  the  bishops  four.  *  By  the  Concordat  of 
Vienna,  in  1448,  the  pope  was  to  have  the  disposal  of 
vacant  benefices  during  the  six  uneven  months,  and  the 
bishops  during  the  six  others.  The  text  of  the  con- 
cordat further  states:  "De  cssteris  dignitatibus  et  bene- 
ficiis  quibuscunque,  ssBcularibus  et  regularibus  vacaturia, 
ultra  reservationes  jam  dictas,  majoribus  dignitatibus 
post  pontificates  in  cathedralibus  et  principalibus  in  col- 
legiatis  exceptis,  de  quibus  jure  ordinario  provideatur 
per  illos  inferiores,  ad  quos  alias  pertinet ;  idem  sanctis- 
simus dominus  .  .  .  non  impediet,  quo  minus  de  illis, 
cum  vacabunt  de  mensibus  Februarii  .  .  .  libere  dlspo- 
natur  per  illos,  ad  quos  coUatio,  provisio,  pnesentatio,  etoc- 
tio  aut  alia  quaevis  dispositio  pertinebit  .  .  .  ."  This 
seems  evidently  to  signify  that  the  other  dignities  are 
excepted  from  the  alternativa  mensium ;  but  from  the 
first  this  was  understood  to  take  the  appointment  to 
such  dignities  out  of  the  alternativa  to  confer  it  on  the 
pope.  That  the  first  was  the  true  interpretation  is  ap- 
parent from  its  being  the  view  taken  by  Martin  V  in 
the  Council  of  Costnitz,  whose  tenor  was  more  favorable 
even  than  that  of  the  Concordat  of  Vienna  to  the  papal 
cause.  The  later  interpretation,  however,  was  asserted 
by  Pius  II. 

Vacancies  occurring  in  consequence  of  a  simple  resig- 
nation, or  of  an  exchange  of  benefices,  are  excepted  from 
the  alternativa  mensium  (Senior,  Dt  reservatione  bene- 
ficiorum  et  dignUatum  ex  qualitaie  vacationis  per  resig- 
nationem [Francf.  ad  M.  1777, 4to]),  as  also  benefices  un- 
der lay  patronage  (Ferraris,  Bibliotheca  Canonica,  a.  v. 
Beneficium,  art.  xi,  note  18-20) ;  most  curacies,  and  other 
subordinate  offices,  are  also  excepted  (Hedderich,  Diss. 
de  parochiis  in  Germania,  etc.  [Bonn,  1780, 4to],  vol.  i; 
Koch,  Sanctio  pragmatica  Germanorum  illustraia  £  Ar- 
gentorati,  1789, 4 to],  p.  228,  note  64). 

Some  dioceses,  however,  managed  to  elude  the  papal 
months  entirely,  by  means  of  special  papal  edicts  ren- 
dered for  the  purpose  of  securing  other  advantages  (see 
Probst,  Turnarii  ecclesiarum  Germani*,  in  UUhcimer, 
A  d  concordata  nationis  Germ,  integra  documentorum,  fasc. 
iv  [Frankf.  and  Leips.  1777],  p.  360, 376;  Gudenus,  Co- 
dex diplomat,  torn,  iv,  No.  cccxxiv,  p.  717;  Le  Bret, 
Magazin  z.  Gebrauche  d.  Staaten-  u.  Kirchenyesch.  pt. 
viii,  p.  4,  etc.). 

This  law  is  still  in  force,  but  has  in  later  times  under- 
gone various  modifications.  In  Bavaria,  the  Concordat 
of  1817,  art.  x,  states:  "Regia  Majestas  ad  canonical  us 
in  sex  mensibus  a])ostolicis  sive  papalibus  nominabiL" 
For  Prussia,  the  bull  De  salute  animarum,  of  1821,  regu- 
lates that  "Future  autem  tempore  .  .  .  canonicatus  in 
mensibus  Januarii,  Martii,  Maii,  Julii,  Semtembris,  ac 
Novembris  .  .  .  vacantes  confercntur,  quemadmodum 
hactenus  in  capituloAVratislaviensi  hactenus  factum  est" 
(see  Laspeyre,  Gesch.  v.  heutige  Vei-faswng  d.  Kath.  K. 
Preussens  [Halle,  1840], i, 339, 869, 370).  In  several  oth- 
er countries  the  law  has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  ap- 
pointments are  made  by  the  dioceses. — Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  ix,  359.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Men-stealer  (ai'dpaTrooWifc),  one  who  kidnaps 
or  decoys  a  free  person  into  slavery,  an  act  condemned 
by  the  apostle  among  the  highest  crimes  (1  Tim.  i,  10), 
The  seizing  or  stealing  of  a  free-bom  Israelite,  either  to 
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treat  him  as  a  slave  or  se^rim  as  a  slave  to  others,  was 
by  the  law  of  Hoses  ptuiisned  with  death  (Exod.  xxi, 
16;  Dent,  xxiv,  7),  which  the  Jewish  writers  inform  us 
was  inflicted  by  strangling  (see  Wetstein,  ad  loc).  The 
practice  was  likewise  forbidden  among  the  Greeks  (see 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Ant.*.r.  Andrapodismou  Graphe), 
and  was  condemned  by  Uw  among  the  Romans  (see 
Adams's  Roman  Antiq.  p.  24).     See  Slavs. 

Menanxtaa,  bishop  of  Carthage,  of  whose  personal 
history  but  little  is  known,  figured  very  prominently 
during  the  Diocletian  persecutions.  He  seems  to  have 
been  identified  with  the  liberal  or  Arian  party,  and  to 
have  entertained  heretical  opinions,  to  which  he  gave 
publicity  in  books  published  under  the  title  of  "Sa- 
cred Scriptures."  He  opposed  the  enthusiastic  ven- 
eration of  the  confessors  who  were  kept  in  prison  At 
the  synod  held  at  Ceuta,  A.D.  305,  he  was  arraigned  for 
these  acts,  but,  as  most  of  the  African  bishops  were 
accused  of  the  same  crime,  the  matter  was  passed  over. 
Later  a  new  charge  was  brought  against  Mensurius,  and 
he  had  to  defend  himself  at  Rome  in  31 1.  It  seems  that 
he  there  cleared  himself,  but  on  his  return  home  he  died. 
Under  his  successor  in  the  bishopric  the  Donatist  quar- 
rels opened.     See  Doxatists. 

Mental  Reservation  is  a  term  for  withholding 
or  failing  to  disclose  something  that  affects  a  statement, 
promise,  oath,  etc^  and  which,  if  disclosed,  would  mate- 
rially vary  its  import.  As  this  is  a  false  and  deceitful 
way  of  acting,  it  can  not  be  approved  by  true  morality. 
The  Jesuits,  indeed,  allowed  and  taught  their  pupils  to 
delude  people  by  all  kinds  of  mental  reservations  and 
deceitful  intentions.  With  manv  of  them  the  end  sane- 
tified  the  means,  and  so  they  taught  that  even  deceit  by 
false  promises  and  perjuries  is  allowable,  if  only  good 
things  were  attained  thereby  in  the  end.  They  de- 
fended this  manner  of  action  by  the  shallow  pretext  that 
mentally  something  very  different  has  been  promised  or 
swom  to  from  what  the  spoken  words  declared.  See 
Casuistry  ;  Moral  Philosophy. 

Mentone,  Berk abd  die.    See  Bernard. 

Mentzer,  Balthasar  (1),  a  German  Lutheran  di- 
vine, greatly  noted  for  his  decided  opposition  to  the 
Reformed  Church  theologians,  was  born  in  Allendorf, 
Hesse,  February  27, 1565.  He  studied  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Marburg,  where  he  excelled  by  the  display  of 
unusual  talents  and  knowledge.  After  preaching  for 
several  years  at  Kirtorf,  he  was  appointed  in  1596  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  his  alma  mater.  While  in  this 
position  he  was  involved  in  many  controversies  because 
of  his  prince's  tendency  towards  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  Mentzer  was  especially  radical  in 
his  opposition  to  their  views  on  the  doctrine  of  Ubiq- 
uity, on  Iconodasm,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  Deca- 
logue, and  in  1605  was  actually  forced  to  quit  Marburg, 
and,  together  with  his  colleagues,  Winckelmann  and 
Leuchter,  removed  to  Gieasen,  to  take  a  position  in  the 
new  university  founded  by  landgrave  Lewis,  and  there 
became  one 'of  the  most  renowned  teachers,  He  died 
Jan.  6, 1627,  at  Marburg,  to  which  place  the  univer- 
sity had  been  removed  in  the  mean  time. 

Mentzer  was  a  pure  Lutheran ;  his  Christian  faith  was 
a  truly  orthodox  belief  in  the  Christological  dogma  as 
famished  in  the  idiomatic  and  nbiquistic  doctrine.  He 
published  many  works,  most  of  which  bore  a  polemic 
character.  His  Latin  works  were  afterwards  collected 
and  published  by  his  son :  Opera  theologioa  Latina 
(Frank!  1669, 2  vols.  8vo).  His  apologetic  works  against 
Romanism  and  the  Reformed  Church  contain  the  Exege- 
sis Confessionis  Augustana  (Giesaen,  1608).  Similar  to 
this  is  his  Rcpetitio  Chemnitiana.  Challenged  by  the 
work  of  the  Romanist  John  Pistorius  (Wegtceiser  fur 
alle  verfukrte  Christen),  he  wrote  A  nti- Pistorius  sui  dis- 
putatio  de  prmdpuis  quibusdam  controversis  capitibns 
(Marburg,  1600)  i—Evangelischer  Wegweiser  (Marburg, 
1600) ;  and  many  others.  He  engaged  in  a  contnA 
versy  with  John  Crociua,  professor  at  Marburg,  against 


whom  he  sent  forth  Abstersio  arfummarvm  J.  CrocU, 
Apologetica,  Aniicrocia,  Collatio  Augustanm  Confes- 
sionis  cum  doctrina  Calvini,  Bezte  el  sociorum  (1610). 
He  had  also  a  controversy  with  John  Sadeel,  of  Paris 
and  Geneva,  Matthias  Martinius,  at  Herborn,  Paul  Stein, 
at  Cassel,  Schbnfeld,  and  Pareus:  Elencheus  errorum 
J.  Sadeelis  in  libello  de  ceritate  human/at  natura  Christi 
(Giesaen,  1615): — Elencheus  errorum  J.  Sadeelis  m  libel- 
lo de  sacramentali  manducaiione  (Gieasen,  1612) : — A  nti- 
Martinius  sive  modesta  et  soUda  responsio,  etc  (Giessen, 
1612)  •,  and  many  others.  These  polemics  concern- 
ing the  human  nature  of  Christ,  the  sacramental  use 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  idiomatic  use  of  im- 
panation,  give  an  idea  of  the  logic  of  the  Reformed 
criticism  and  the  tenacity  of  the  Lutheran  defence. 
The  humanity  of  Christ,  the  "  Word  was  made  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us,"  are  the  principal  points  of  Ment- 
zer's  theological  grounds.  He  condemns  his  opponent's 
view  as  Arianistic :  "  Non  igitur  existimo,  unquam  ex- 
stitisse  inter  Christianos,  qui  Christo  homini  vel  naturae 
ejus  humane  minus  glorias  et  auctoritatis  et  potential 
tribuendum  censuerint,quam  Martinium  nunc  Freienha- 
gensem"  (A  nti- Martinius,  p.  167).  In  a  communication 
to  Martinius,  Mentzer'a  assertion,  "  Ipsa  divina  prae- 
sentia  juxta  sacras  literas  est  actio/'  provoked  another 
controversy  with  his  colleagues  at  Giessen,  professors 
Winckelmann  and  Gisenius.  This  controversy  was 
settled  by  the  landgrave's  personal  interference  only, 
who  in  1607  imposed  silence  and  peace  on  all  parties. 
Mentzer'a  principal  work  is  Necessaria  eijusta  defensio 
contra  injustas  crimmationes  L.  Osiandri,  M.  Nicolai, 
Th.  Tummii,  in  qua  multi  de  persona  et  officio  Christi 
erroris  deteguntur  et  refutantur  (1624).  This  was  an- 
swered in  1625  in  Thummi's  Acta.  In  1618  Mentzer 
was  called  to  WolfenbUttel  to  give  his  opinion  on  Ca- 
lixtus's  Epitome  theologies.  He  never  went  thither,  but 
sent  a  criticism  to  his  son-in-law,  superintendent  Wiede- 
burg,  acknowledging  the  eminent  talents  of  the  author, 
but  judging  his  epitome  from  his  own  narrow  and  ex- 
clusive stand-point.  See  Witten,  Mem.  TheoL  i,  223  sq.; 
Strieder,  Hessische  Gelehrtengeschichte,  vol.  viii ;  Walch, 
Relig.  Streitigkeilen  wmerhalb  der  Luth.-Kirche ;  also, 
Streitigkeilen  ausserhaU  der  Luther.- Kirche,  iii,  505 ; 
Henke,  Georg.  Calixtus,  i,  123,  282,  807,  321 ;  ii,  23 ; 
Memor.  TheoL  i,  223  sq. ;  Gasz,  Gesch.  der  protest.  TheoL 
i,  277,  278 ;  Walch,  Biblioth.  theologica,  ii,  654 ;  Dorner, 
Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  CAritf,  ii,  243  et  aL  (J.H.W.) 

Mentzer,  Balthasar  (2),  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  May  14, 1614,  at  Giessen,  and  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Marburg,  which  he  entered  in  1628, 
but  completed  his  education  at  Strasburg  and  Jena.  In 
1640  he  became  professor  at  Marburg,  in  1648  at  Rin- 
teln.  He  returned  four  years  after  and  got  a  position  at 
the  University  of  Giessen,  and  died  July  28, 1679.  His 
most  important  works  are,  Compendium  TheoL  Christ. 
(Rinteln,  1649):— Quastt.  TheoL  ad  Aug.  Conf.  (Darmst, 
1668;  often  republished;  at  last  at  Rinteln,  1753):— 
De  termino  vitas  (1647),  and  Abgendthigte  fernere  Er- 
lddrung  der  Frage  vom  Ziel  des  menschlichen  Lebens  (Rin- 
teln, 1649) :— Kurzes  Bedenhen  uber  Wahrenberg's  Gd- 
sprdch  von  der  Polygamic  (Darmst.  1671);  etc 

Menu.    See  Manu. 

Menttohah  (Heb.  Menuchah\  tlXX\T&,  rest,  as  of- 
ten) appears  in  the  marg.  of  the  A.  V.  at  Judg.  xx,  43 
(Sept,  [Vat.]  awb  Nova,  Vulg.  and  A.  V."  with  ease," 
as  if  ftrnSQ),  and  Jer.  Ii,  59  (Sept.  Stopu/v,  Vulg.  pro- 
pheHee,  A.V.  "quiet").  The  Sept  likewise,  in  the  re- 
markable list  of  additional  towns  in  Judah  (Josh,  xv, 
59),  seems  to  make  mention  of  it  (Mavox**).  Fttrst 
{Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.)  thinks  it  the  place  in  Benjamin  called 
Manochath  (1  Chron.  viii,  6)  or  Hatsi-ham-Menuchoth 
(1  Chron.  ii,  54).  But  all  this  is  doubtful,  and  the  word 
is  rather  an  appellative.     See  Menuchite. 

Mentichite  or  Meniichoth  is  given  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  A.  V.  at  1  Chron.  ii,  52,  54,  in  place  of  "  Ma- 
|  nahethite"  of  the  textual  rendering,  as  an  alternative 
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rendering  of  the  Heb.  Menuchoth'  (HI  11313,  ver.  52)  or 
MenachH'  (^FlfM,  ver.  64),  which,  as  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  the  obscure  and  confused  passage,  seems 
to  be  assigned  as  a  general  name  of  certain  descendants 
of  Judah,  classified  according  to  some  locality  settled  or 
inhabited  by  them.  Some  (as  apparently  the  A.V.) 
have  referred  this  presumed  place  to  the  Manahath  (q. 
v.)  of  1  Chron.  viii,  6 ;  but  this  was  either  in  Benjamin 
or  Moab,  certainly  not  in  Judah.  Others  have  found  it 
in  the  Menuchah  (q.  v.)  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in 
Judg.  xx,  43 ;  but  of  the  existence  of  this  latter  there  is 
very  great  doubt.  The  ancient  versions  are  able  to 
make  nothing  intelligible  out  of  the  passage.  Thus 
much  is  clear,  that  the  Hatsi-ham-Mcnuchoth  of  ver.  52 
corresponds  as  one  half  either  of  a  lineage  or  of  a  dis- 
trict to  the  other  half  which  appears  in  ver.  54  as  Hatsi- 
ham-Menachti ;  but  the  relation  between  the  noun  Me- 
nuchoth  and  the  adjective  Menachthite  we  cannot  dis- 
cover. The  latter  of  these  two  moieties  is  predicated 
of  the  son  of  Salma,  the  former  of  the  son  of  Shobal 
As  of  Shobal,  however,  sons  are  announced,  we  must 
recognise  in  Haroeh  the  name  of  another  son ;  more- 
over, in  chap,  iv,  2,  Reaiah  appears  as  a  son  of  Shobal, 
and  this  name  so  closely  resembles  Haroeh  that  we  may 
suppose  them  identical  Haroeh  and  Reaiah  are  thus 
associated  as  the  two  sons  of  Shobah,  and  the  1  connect- 
ive ("and")  may  have  originally  stood  between  them 
in  the  text.  Haroeh,  indeed,  may  be  resolved  into  the 
article  and  a  participle  (n&pPJ=Me  seer),  and  thus  be 
reduced  to  a  mere  appellation  or  attribute,  but  this 
would  not  help  the  narrative.  Hatsi-ham-Menuchoth, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  less  natural  form  for  a  patnal 
name  than  Hatsi-ham-Menachti,  and  this  would  seem 
to  designate  an  original  or  ancestor  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
nachath  (PH5T3),  a  form  which  actually  occurs  else- 
where as  the  name  of  a  man.  See  Manahath.  Now 
as  Shobal  is  repeatedly  stated  to  be  the  "  father"  (found- 
er) of  Kirjath-jearim,  his  sons  of  course,  in  part  at  least, 
settled  there.  We  may  therefore  clear  up  ver.  52  by 
interpreting  it  as  meaning  that  Shobal  bad  two  sons, 
Reaiah  and  Manahath,  and  that  part  of  the  descendants 
of  the  latter  settled  at  Kirjath-jearim,  becoming  the 
heads  of  the  families  named  in  ver.  58.  The  other  por- 
tion of  the  Manahathites  appear  to  have  colonized  at 
Zorah,  in  the  adjoining  territory  of  Dan ;  and  are  hence, 
for  some  reason  not  clear,  classed  in  ver.  54  with  the 
descendants  of  ShobaTs  brother  Salma  as  "Zorites," 
that  city  being  perhaps  chiefly  occupied  by  the  latter. 
Yet  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  in  chap,  iv,  1,  2, 
Reaiah's  posterity  are  said  to  have  peopled  this  city,  if, 
indeed,  that  be  the  just  interpretation  of  "  Zorathites." 
See  Zorah. 

MenymSni  (Mew/a  voc,  the  initiated)  was  the 
name  given,  especially  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries,  to 
full  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  originated 
in  the  supposed  analogy  between  baptism  and  the  rites 
of  initiation  into  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  heathen. 
The  phrase  itraaiv  oi  utavnpivot,  "the  initiated  know," 
occurs  about  fifty  times  in  the  works  of  Augustine  and 
Chrysostom.  In  like  manner  uuhttoi,  fivoTayu/yijToi, 
pv<rray<uyoi,  and  other  terms  borrowed  from  the  hea- 
then mysteries,  are  applied  to  the  Christian  rites.  All 
these  expressions,  which  came  into  general  use  in  the 
4th  century,  mark  the  prevalence  of  that  system  of  se- 
cret instruction  or  doctrine  which  we  noticed  in  the  ar- 
ticle Arcaxi  Disciplina.  See  Riddle,  Christian  An- 
tiquities, p.  195. 

Medn.  See  Baal-meon;  Beth-baal-meon; 
Beth-meon. 

Medn'enim  (Heb.  Meonenim')  occurs  in  the  Auth. 
Vers.  (Judg.  ix,  37)  in  the  proper  name  Elon-Meonenim 
(D^aisa  "P^H),  "the  plainjM  or,  as  it  should  be  ren- 
dered,/Ae  oak  of  Meonenim  (Sept/'HXoii'  Mawvtvip  v.  r. 
cpiioc  awopXtTcovTuv,  marg.  "regarders  of  times").  Me- 


onenim (variously  rendered  in  the  Auth.  Vers. "  sooth- 
sayers," "  regarders  of  times,"  etc)  means  sorcerers,  and 
is  derived  either  from  FI317,  "  time"  (Exod.  xxi,  10), 
from  "p2,  "  the  eye,"  or  else,  which  is  more  probable, 
from  *,3^,  "a  cloud;"  it  means,  therefore,  those  dealers 
in  forbidden  arts  who  observe  times,  or  practice  fascina- 
tion, or  take  auguries  from  the  signs  of  the  sky.  See 
Divination.  Whatever  was  its  original  meaning,  Me- 
onenim was  afterwards  used  in  a  perfectly  general  sense 
(Deut  xviii,  10, 14;  2  Kings  xxi,  6;  Micah  v,  12)  for 
wizards.  In  this  article,  therefore  (which  we  adopt  sub- 
stantially from  Ritto),  we  are  only  concerned  with  "  the 
oak  of  the  sorcerers,"  a  celebrated  tree  near  Shechem, 
mentioned  in  Judg.  ix,  37,  where  Gaal,  son  of  Ebed,  the 
Shechemite  conspirator,  standing  "  in  the  entering  of 
the  gate,"  saw  the  soldiers  of  Abimelech  first  on  the 
hill-tops,  and  then  in  two  companies,  of  which  one  ap- 
proached by  the  "  oak  of  the  sorcerers,"  which  is  evi- 
dently pointed  out  as  a  conspicuous  land-mark.  It  would 
be. the  better  suited  for  this  purpose  because  oaks  are 
rare  in  Palestine,  except  in  the  hills.  For  other  trees 
used  as  land-marks,  see  Gen.  xxxv,  8 ;  1  Sam.  xxii,  6 ; 
x,3;  xiv,  2,  etc.  Now  it  happens  that  in  Scripture  no 
less  than  four  other  celebrated  trees  in  the  immediate 
neigliborhood  of  Shechem  are  prominently  mentioned 
in  connection  with  important  events,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  inquire  whether  all  or  any  of  these  can  be  identi- 
fied with  "  the  sorcerer's  oak."    See  Oak. 

1.  In  Gen.  xii,  6  we  are  told  that  Abraham  "  passed 
through  the  land  unto  the  place  of  Sichem,  unto  the 
oak  of  Moreh"  (Sept.  rrjv  $pvv  n}v  v\fa\r}v),  where  the 
use  of  the  singular  points  to  one  tree  of  note,  although 
at  Shechem  there  was  a  grove  of  oaks  (Deut  xi,  30). 
It  was,  therefore,  in  all  probability  conspicuous  for  size 
and  beauty,  and  the  vision  which  Abraham  there  com- 
memorated by  building  an  altar  would  add  to  it  a  sa- 
cred and  venerable  association.    See  Abraham. 

2.  In  Gen.  xxxv,  4  we  read  that  Jacob,  on  his  way  to 
Bethel,  took  from  his  family  all  the  strange  gods  which 
were  in  their  hand,  and  all  their  ear-rings  which  were 
in  their  ears,  and  hid  them  under  the  oak  which  was  by 
Shechem  (D3BTQ9  "lUSt  ttban).  The  use  of  the  ar- 
tide  in  this  verse  is  not,  indeed,  absolutely  decisive,  but 
would  lead  naturally  to  the  supposition  that  this  tree 
was  the  one  already  so  famous  in  the  religious  history 
of  the  Israelitish  family.  That  Jlbfit  is  used  (Sept.  repk- 
fiivSoc)  and  not  'pbfit,  is  a  consideration  of  no  impor- 
tance, for  it  seems  certain  that  the  two  words  are  synon- 
ymous (see  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  50, 51),  or  at  any  rate 
are  used  interchangeably.    See  Terebinth. 

3.  In  Josh,  xxiv,  26,  Joshua,  after  addressing  the  as- 
sembled tribes  at  Shechem, "  took  a  great  stone  and  set 
it  up  there  under  an  oak  (the  oak,  njKrf)  that  was  by 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord."  The  use  of  the  definite  ar- 
ticle again  renders  it  probable  that  this  is  the  same  tree 
as  that  which  bad  been  connected  with  the  memories 
of  Abraham's  vision,  and  Jacob's  rejection  of  idolatrous 
possessions;  and  the  probability  is  strengthened  into 
certainty  by  the  fact  that  Joshua's  injunction  in  ver.  14 
("  put  away  the  ^ods  which  your  fathers  served  on  the 
other  side  of  the  flood")  is  almost  identical  with  that 
which  Jacob  bad  addressed  to  his  family  on  that  very 
spot  (Gen.  xxxv,  2)  some  300  years  before.  Kalisch,  in- 
deed, objects  that  a  "  sanctuary  of  the  Lord"  would  nev- 
er have  been  erected  at  the  place  of  idols  {Genesis,  p. 
586) ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
Jewish  high-places  seem  to  hare  been  also  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  Canaanites,  a  place  where  idols 
had  been  buried,  and  so  rejected  and  scorned,  would 
surely  be  most  fitted  for  the  sanctuary,  especially  if  it 
had  been  hallowed  by  a  previous  protest  made  by  the 
great  forefather  of  the  race  against  the  idolatry  which 
there  surrounded  him  (Gen.  xii,  7). 

4.  In  Judg.  ix,  6,  we  read  that  "  all  the  men  of  She- 
chem .  .  .  made  Abimelech  king,  by  the  oak  (A.  V. 
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plain)  of  the  pillar  that  was  in  Shechem*  fiftK-fi* 
0DO3  11BK  3ST3.    The  word  MB,  mutstsab',  is  very 
obscurer  and  Jerome's  version,  "quercus  quae  stabat  in 
Sichem,"  seems  to  show  that  it  may  once  have  followed 
*1VSL   The  Sept  renders  it  Tpbc.  ry  ftaXdtup  (ry  tvptry) 
r^c  ara&tvc.  rife  Iv  Zuei'/joic,  where  enim?  means  "a 
military  station,"  a  rendering  approved  by  Gesenius 
(  Thesaur.  p.  904),  who  compares  Isa.  xxix,  S.   Our  A.  V. 
refers  it  to  the  sacred  stone  set  up  by  Joshua,  and  this 
seems  a  very  probable  rendering,  from  the  constant  use 
of  the  wordmatstsebdh  for  similar  erections  (Gen.  xxviii, 
18;  Exod.  xxiv,  4;  2  Kings  iii,  2;  Micah  v,  13,  etc). 
It  seems  further  possible  that  during  the  confusions 
which  prevailed  in  the  country  after  Joshua's  death, 
the  stone  which  he  had  erected  beneath  it,  and  which 
he  invested,  even  though  only  in  metaphor,  with  quali- 
ties so  like  those  which  the  Canaanites  attributed  to 
the  stones  tbey  worshipped  —during  these  confused 
times  this  famous  block  may  have  become  sacred  among 
the  Canaanites,  one  of  their  "  matstsebahs"  [see  Idol], 
and  thus  the  tree  have  acquired  the  name  of  "  the  oak 
of  Mutstsab"  from  the  fetish  below  it.    The  argument 
that  this  tree  cannot  be  identical  with  Jacob's,  because 
that  is  spoken  of  as  near  (D9),  and  this  as  in  (3)  She- 
chem, is  quite  unconvincing,  both  because  the  use  of 
the  prepositions  by  Hebrew  writers  is  by  no  means  mi- 
nutely accurate,  in  this  way  corresponding  to  their  gen- 
eral dyt<*ypa$ia7  and  because  Shechem  may  mean  the 
district  round  the  city,  as  well  as  the  city  itself.   (For  a 
decisive  case  in  point,  see  Josh,  v,  13,  where  the  Vulgate 
rightly  renders  in^Pa  by  "  in  agris  urbis  Jericho.") 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  all  these  trees  are  one  and 
the  same,  which  thus  becomes  connected  with  four  most 
memorable  events  in  the  lives  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  Josh- 
ua, and  Abimelech. 

Was  this  tree  also  the  "  oak  of  the  sorcerers  ?"  There 
might  at  first  seem  to  be  a  positive  reason  against  the 
identification,  because  (1.)  The  name  "  sorcerers,"  or  "  en- 
chanters," would  not  be  particularly  suitable  to  the  tree, 
which  Kalisch  also  thinks  might  with  more  propriety 
have  been  called  the  "  oak  of  idols,"  or  of  "  witchcraft/ 
than  the  oak  of  enchanters  {Genesis,  p.  586) ;  and  (2.) 
Because  Gaal  evidently  points  to  the  Elon-Meonenim 
at  a  distance  from  the  city,  whereas  Jacob's  tree  was  in 
it.  Of  this  second  argument  we  have  already  dis- 
posed ;  and  besides,  Goal's  expression  may  merely  mean 
that  one  company  was  on  the  road  which  led  by  u  the 
sorcerer's  oak."  As  regards  the  first  argument,  the  Elon- 
Meonenim  may  have  been  the  same  as  Jacob's  tree,  and 
vet  not  have  received  its  name  from  the  idols  and  amu- 
lets  which  Jacob  buried  there.  The  close  connection 
of  ear-rings  with  talismans  and  magic  arts  is  well  known, 
and  in  the  Chaldee  the  word  used  for  ear-ring  is  KV^g, 
so  that  it  does  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there 
is  a  connection  between  the  name  and  the  event.  But 
if  not,  may  not  the  name  have  originated  in  some  use 
made  of  the  tree  by  the  priests  and  necromancers  of  the 
neighboring  shrine  of  BaaLBcritht  (Judg.  viii,88;  ix, 
86).  If  it  be  asked  how  it  was  that  a  tree  so  sacred  as 
this  could  have  received  an  opprobrious  name,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  name  only  occurs  on  the  lips 
of  Gaal,  who  in  all  probability  was  an  aboriginal  Ca- 
naanite  of  the  old  royal  family  (ix,  28 ;  comp.  Gen. 
xjuuv,  2, 6),  and  who  would  therefore  be  likely  to  call 
the  tree  by  a  name  derived  from  its  associations  with 
idolatrous  rather  than  with  Jewish  worship.   See  Ga^l. 

Metin'othal  (Heb,  Meonothayf,  ^rfataa,  my  habi- 
tations ;  Sept.  MavaSi  v.  r.  MawvaSii),  the  father 
(?  founder)  of  Ophrah,  and  apparently  the  brother  of 
Hathath,  the  son  of  Othniel  (1  Chron.  iv,  14).  B.C. 
post  1612. 

Meph'aath  [some  Mepha'aiK]  (Heb.  Meypha'ath, 
^?B",13»  prob.  splendor ;  once  defectively  written  n3?B13, 
Josh,  xiii,  18,  and  once  [Kethib]  H^&is,  Jer.  xlviii,  21 ; 


Sept  Mn<pda$  in  Josh.,  QadS  v.  r.  Mac^Xa  in  Chron., 
and  Ma$dc  v.  r.  M  w^o&  in  Jer.),  a  Levities!  (Merarite) 
city  (Josh,  ni,  37 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  79)  of  the  tribe  of  Reu- 
ben (Josh,  xiii,  18),  doubtless  originally  (like  Heshbon, 
of  which  it  formed  a  dependency)  in  the  hands  of  the 
Amorites  (Numb,  xxi,  26),  but  afterwards  belonging  to 
Moab  (Jer.  xlviii,  21) ;  probably  situated  near  Kede- 
moth  and  Jahazab,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  al- 
ways mentioned.  Eusebius  (Onomast.)  calls  it  Mephath 
(Mij^a£),  and  states  that  it  was  still  occupied  by  a  Ro- 
man garrison  as  a  defence  against  the  Arabs  of  the 
neighboring  desert.  As  the  name  implies  a  conspicu- 
ous position,  the  site  may  possibly  correspond  with  that 
of  the  modern  village  with  ruins  on  an  eminence  marked 
as  Urn  el~  WtUd  on  Van  de  Velde's  Map,  east  of  Mede- 
ba.  "The  extended,  and  possibly  later,  form  of  the 
name  which  occurs  in  Chronicles  and  Jeremiah,  as  if 
Mey  Phaath,  4  waters  of  Phaath,'  may  be,  as  in  other 
cases,  an  attempt  to  fix  an  intelligible  meaning  on  an 
archaic  or  foreign  word"  (Smith) ;  although  the  fuller 
form  appears  to  be  radical  (so  both  Gesenius  and  Ftlrst, 
from  S6J,  to  glitter,  be  eminent), 

Mephib'osheth  (Heb.  Mephibo'sheth,  T\^W 
[twice  defectively  POSfcTO,  2  Sam,  xix,  24;  xxi,  8], 
exterminator  of  the  shame,  i.  e.  idols  or  Baal,  see  Simo- 
nis  Lex.  V.  T.  p.  160;  Ewald,  Isr.  Gesch.  ii,  383;  Sept 
Mf^t/Jdo-fd  v.  r.  Mc/i^i/3o<r&i,  Vulg.  Miphiboseth,  Jose- 
phus  MtpfipooSoc),  the  name  of  two  of  king  Saul's 
descendants.  M  Bosheth  appears  to  have  been  a  favor- 
ite appellation  in  Saul's  family,  for  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
names  of  no  fewer  than  three  members  of  it — Ish-bo- 
sheth  and  the  two  Mephi-bosheths.  But  in  the  .gene- 
alogies preserved  in  1  Chronicles  these  names  are  given 
in  the  different  forms  of  Esh-baal  and  Merib-baaL  The 
variation  is  identical  with  that  of  Jerub-baal  and  Jerub- 
besheth,  and  is  in  accordance  with  passages  in  Jeremiah 
(xi,  18)  and  Hosea  (ix,  10),  where  Baal  and  Bosheth 
appear  to  be  convertible  or,  at  least,  related  terms,  the 
latter  being  used  as  a  contemptuous  or  derisive  syno- 
nyme  of  the  former.  One  inference  from  this  would  be 
that  the  persons  in  question  were  originally  named  Baal; 
that  this  appears  in  the  two  fragments  of  the  family 
records  preserved  in  Chronicles;  but  that  in  Samuel  the 
hateful  heathen  name  has  been  uniformly  erased,  and 
the  nickname  of  Bosheth  substituted  for  it  It  is  some 
support  to  this  to  find  that  Saul  had  an  ancestor  named 
Baal,  who  appears  in  the  lists  of  Chronicles  only  (1 
Chron.  viii,  80 ;  ix,  86).  But  such  a  change  in  the  rec- 
ord supposes  an  amount  of  editing  and  interpolation 
which  would  hardly  have  been  accomplished  without 
leaving  more  obvious  traces,  in  reasons  given  for  the 
change,  etc  How  different  it  is,  for  example,  from  the 
case  of  Jerub-besheth,  where  the  alteration  is  mentioned 
and  commented  on.  Still  the  facts  are  as  above  stated, 
whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  them"  (Smith). 

See  ISHBOSHETH. 

1.  Saul's  son  by  his  concubine  Rizpah,  the  daughter 
of  Aiah  (2  Sam.  xxi,  8).  He  and  his  brother  Armoni 
were  among  the  seven  victims  who  were  surrendered 
by  David  to  the  Gibeonites,  and  by  them  crucified  in 
sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  to  avert  a  famine  from  which  the 
country  was  suffering.    There  is  no  doubt  about  this 

being  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  SpJ,  translated 
here  and  in  Numb,  xxv,  4  u  hanged  up"  (see  Michaelis's 
Supplement,  No.  1046;  also  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  620; 
and  Furst,  Handwb.  p.  539  b).  Aquila  has  dvainjywpi, 
understanding  them  to  have  been  not  crucified  but  im- 
paled. The  Vulgate  reads  crucjfixerunt  (ver.  9),  and 
qui  affixi  fuerant  (ver.  13).  The  Hebrew  term  is  en- 
tirely distinct  from  nbtj,  also  rendered  "to  hang"  in 
the  A.  VM  which  is  its  real  signification.  It  is  this  lat- 
ter word  which  is  employed  in  the  story  of  the  five 
kings  of  Makkedah ;  in  the  account  of  the  indignities 
practiced  on  Saul's  body,  2  Sam.  xxi,  12 ;  on  Baanah 
and  Rechab  by  David,  2  Sam.  iv,  12 ;  and  elsewhere, 
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The  seven  corpses,  protected  by  the  tender  care  of  the 
mother  of  Mephibosheth  from  the  attacks  of  bird  and 
beast,  were  exposed  on  their  crosses  to  the  fierce  sun  of 
at  least  five  of  the  midsummer  months,  on  the  sacred 
eminence  of  Gibeah.  This  period  results  from  the  state- 
ment that  they  hung  from  barley  harvest  (April)  till 
the  commencement  of  the  rains  (October) ;  but  it  is  also 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  Sept.  has  employed  the  word 
ignAiafrti',  "to  expose  to  the  sun."  It  is  also  remark- 
able that  on  the  only  other  occasion  on  which  this  He- 
brew term  is  used — Numb,  xxv,  4 — an  express  command 
was  given  that  the  victims  should  be  crucified  "in  front 
of  the  sun."  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  attention  of 
David  was  called  to  the  circumstance,  and  also  possibly 
to  the  fact  that  the  sacrifice  had  failed  in  its  purpose. 
A  different  method  was  tried :  the  bones  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan  were  disinterred  from  their  resting-place  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  tree  at  Jabesh-Gilead,  the  blanched 
and  withered  remains  of  Mephiboeheth,  his  brother,  and 
his  five  relatives,  were  taken  down  from  the  crosses, 
and  father,  son,  and  grandsons  found  at  last  a  resting- 
place  together  in  the  ancestral  cave  of  Kish  at  Zelah. 
When  this  had  been  done,  "  God  was  entreated  for  the 
land,"  and  the  famine  ceased.— Smith.  B.C.  1058-1019. 
See  Rizpah. 

2.  The  son  of  Jonathan  and  grandson  of  king  Saul 
(2  Sam.  iv,  4;  in  which  sense  "  the  son  of  Saul"  is  to  be 
taken  in  2  Sam.  xix,  24 ;  see  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  216) ; 
called  also  by  the  equivalent  name  of  Meribbaal  (1 
Chron.  ix,  40).  The  following  account  of  his  history 
and  character  embraces  much  of  the  matter  found  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.,  with  modifications 
and  additions. 

1.  His  life  seems  to  have  been,  from  beginning  to  end, 
one  of  trial  and  discomfort.  The  name  of  his  mother  is 
unknown.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  she  died 
shortly  after  his  birth,  and  that  he  was  an  only  child. 
At  any  rate,  we  know  for  certain  that  when  his  father 
and  grandfather  were  slain  on  Gilboa  he  was  an  infant 
of  but  five  years  old.  B.C.  1053.  He  was  then  living 
under  the  charge  of  his  nurse,  probably  at  Gibeah,  the 
regular  residence  of  SauL  The  tidings  that  the  army 
was  destroyed,  the  king  and  his  sons  slain,  and  that  the 
Philistines,  spreading  from  hill  to  hill  of  the  country, 
were  sweeping  all  before  them,  reached  the  royal  house- 
hold. The  nurse,  perhaps  apprehending  that  the  enemy 
were  seeking  to  exterminate  the  whole  royal  family, 
fled,  carrying  the  child  on  her  shoulder.  This  is  the 
statement  of  Josephus  (axb  rwv  la/ivy,  Ant,  vii,  5, 5) ; 
but  it  is  hardly  necessary,  for  in  the  East  children  are 
always  carried  on  the  shoulder  (see  Lane's  Mod,  Egyp- 
tians, ch.  i,  p.  62,  and  the  art  Child).  But  in  her  panic 
and  hurry  she  stumbled,  and  Mephiboeheth  was  precip- 
itated to  the  ground  with  such  force  as  to  deprive  him 
for  life  of  the  use  of  both  feet  (2  Sam.  iv,  4).  These 
early  misfortunes  threw  a  shade  over  his  whole  life,  and 
his  personal  deformity — as  is  often  the  case  where  it  has 
been  the  result  of  accident — seems  to  have  exercised  a 
depressing  and  depreciatory  influence  on  his  character. 
He  can  never  forget  that  he  is  a  poor  lame  slave  (2 
Sam.  xix,  26),  and  unable  to  walk;  a  dead  dog  (ix,  8) ; 
that  all  the  house  of  his  father  were  dead  (xix,  28); 
that  the  king  is  an  angel  of  God  (ib.  27),  and  he  his  ab- 
ject dependent  (ix,  6,  8).  He  receives  the  slanders  of 
Ziba  and  the  harshness  of  David  alike  with  a  submis- 
sive equanimity  which  is  quite  touching,  and  which  ef- 
fectually wins  our  sympathy. 

2.  After  the  accident  which  thus  embittered  his  whole 
existence,  Mephibosheth  was  carried  with  the  rest  of 
his  family  beyond  the  Jordan  to  the  mountains  of  Gil- 
ead,  where  he  found  a  refuge  in  the  house  of  Machir 
ben-Ammiel,  a  powerful  Gadite  or  Manassite  sheik  at 
Lo-debar,  not  far  from  Mahanaim,  which  during  the 
reign  of  his  uncle  Ishbosheth  was  the  head-quarters  of 
his  family.  By  Machir  he  was  brought  up  (Josephus, 
i4n&vii,5t5);  there  he  married,  and  there  he  was  living 
at  a  later  period,  when  David,  having  completed  the 


subjugation  of  the  adversaries  of  Israel  on  every  side, 
had  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  claims  of  other  and 
less  pressing  descriptions.     The  solemn  oath  which 
he  had  sworn  to  the  father  of  Mephibosheth  at  their 
critical  interview  by  the  stone  Ezel,  that  he  "would 
not  cut  off  his  kindness  from  the  house  of  Jonathan 
forever:  no,  not  when  Jehovah  had  cut  off  the  ene- 
mies of  David  each  one  from  the  face  of  the  earth1* 
(1  Sam.  xx,  15) ;  and  again,  that  "Jehovah  should  he 
between  Jonathan's  seed  and  his  seed  forever11  (vex.  42), 
was  naturally  the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  him,  and 
he  eagerly  inquired  who  was  left  of  the  house  of  Saul, 
that  he  might  show  kindness  to  him  for  Jonathan's 
sake  (2  Sam.  ix,  1).    So  completely  had  the  family  of 
the  late  king  vanished  from  the  western  side  of  Jordan 
that  the  only  person  to  be  met  with  in  any  way  related 
to  them  was  one  Ziba,  formerly  a  slave  of  the  royal 
house,  but  now  a  freed  man,  with  a  family  of  fifteen 
sons,  who,  by  arts  which,  from  the  glimpse  we  subse- 
quently have  of  his  character,  are  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand, must  have  acquired  considerable  substance,  since 
he  was  possessed  of  an  establishment  of  twenty  slaves 
of  his  own.    From  this  man  David  learned  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Mephibosheth.    Royal  messengers  were  sent 
to  the  house  of  Machir  at  Lo-debar,  in  the  mountains  of 
Gilead,  and  by  them  the  prince  and  his  infant  son  Mi- 
chah  (comp.  1  Chron.  ix,  40)  were  brought  to  Jerusalem. 
The  interview  with  David  was  marked  by  extreme  kind- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  on  that  of  Mephibo- 
sheth by  the  fear  and  humility  which  have  been  pointed 
out  as  characteristic  of  him.    He  leaves  the  royal  pres- 
ence with  all  the  property  of  his  grandfather  restored 
to  him,  and  with  the  whole  family  and  establishment 
of  Ziba  as  his  slaves,  to  cultivate  the  land  and  harvest 
the  produce.     He  himself  is  to  be  a  daily  guest  at  Da- 
vid's table.    From  this  time  forward  he  resided  at  Jeru- 
salem (2  Sam.  ix).    B.C.  cir.  1037.     See  Kitto's  Daily 
Bible  Must,  ad  loc 

3.  An  interval  of  about  fourteen  years  now  passes, 
and  the  crisis  of  David's  life  arrives.  Sec  David.  Of 
Mephibosbeth's  behavior  on  this  occasion  we 


two  accounts — his  own  (2  Sam.  xix,  24-30),  and  that  of 
Ziba  (xvi,  1-4).  They  are  naturally  at  variance  with 
each  other.  (1.)  Ziba  meets  the  king  on  his  flight  at 
the  most  opportune  moment,  just  as  David  has  under- 
gone the  most  trying  part  of  that  trying  day's  journey, 
has  taken  the  last  look  at  the  city  so  peculiarly  his  own, 
and  completed  the  hot  and  toilsome  ascent  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  He  is  on  foot,  and  is  in  want  of  relief  and 
refreshment  The  relief  and  refreshment  are  there. 
There  stand  a  couple  of  strong  he-asses  ready  saddled 
for  the  king  or  his  household  to  make  the  descent  upon ; 
and  there  are  bread,  grapes,  melons,  and  a  skin  of  wine ; 
and  there — the  donor  of  these  welcome  gifts — is  Ziba, 
with  respect  in  his  look  and  sympathy  on  his  tongue. 
Of  course  the  whole,  though  offered  as  Ziba's,  is  the 
property  of  Mephibosheth:  the  asses  are  his,  one  of 
them  his  own  riding  animal  ("HOT,  both  in  xvii,2,  and 
xix,  26) ;  the  fruits  are  from  his  gardens  and  orchards* 
But  why  is  not  their  owner  here  in  person  ?  Where  is 
the  "son  of  Saul?"  He,  says  Ziba,  is  in  Jerusalem, 
waiting  to  receive  from  the  nation  the  throne  of  his 
grandfather,  that  throne  from  which  he  has  so  long  been 
unjustly  excluded.  Such  an  aspiration  would  be  very 
natural,  but  it  must  have  been  speedily  dissipated  by 
the  thought  that  he  at  least  would  be  likely  to  gain  lit- 
tle by  Absalom's  rebellion.  Still  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Ziba's  tale  at  first  sight  is  a  most  plausible  one,  and 
that  the  answer  of  David  is  no  more  than  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. So  the  presumed  ingratitude  of  Mephibosheth 
is  requited  with  the  ruin  he  deserves,  while  the  loyalty 
and  thoughtful  courtesy  of  Ziba  are  rewarded  by  the 
possessions  of  his  master,  thus  reinstating  him  in  the 
position  which  he  seems  to  have  occupied  on  Mephibo- 

sheth's  arrival  in  Judah.     (2.)  Mepbibosheth's  story 

which,  however,  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  telling- 
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until  several  days  later,  when  he  met  David  returning 
to  his  kingdom  at  the  western  bank  of  the  Jordan— was 
Terr  different  from  Ziba's.  He  had  been  desirous  to  fly 
with  his  patron  and  benefactor,  and  had  ordered  Ziba 
to  make  ready  his  ass  that  he  might  join  the  cortege. 
But  Ziba  had'  deceived  him,  had  left  him,  and  not  re- 
turned with  the  asses.  In  his  helpless  condition  he  had 
no  alternative,  when  once  the  opportunity  of  accom- 
panying David  was  lost,  but  to  remain  where  he  was. 
The  swift  pursuit  which  had  been  made  after  Ahimaaz 
and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xvii)  had  shown  what  risks  even 
a  strong  and  able  man  must  run  who  would  try  to  follow 
the  king.  But  all  that  he  could  do  under  the  circum- 
stances he  had  done.  He  had  gone  into  the  deepest 
mourning  possible  (the  same  as  in  xii,  20)  for  his  lost 
friend.  From  the  very  day  that  David  left  he  had  al- 
lowed his  beard  to  grow  ragged,  his  crippled  feet  were 
unwashed  (Jerome,  however,  pedibus  infeciis — alluding 
to  false  wooden  feet  which  he  was  accustomed  to  wear, 
Quvst,  Heb.  ad  loc)  and  untended,  his  linen  remained 
unchanged.  That  David  did  not  disbelieve  this  story 
is  shown  by  his  revoking  the  judgment  he  had  previ- 
ously given.  That  he  did  not  entirely  reverse  his  de- 
cision, but  allowed  Ziba  to  retain  possession  of  half  the 
lands  of  Mephibosheth,  is  probably  due  partly  to  weari- 
ness at  the  whole  transaction,  but  mainly  to  the  concili- 
atory frame  of  mind  in  which  he  was  at  that  moment. 
**  Shall,  then,  any  man  be  put  to  death  this  day?"  is  the 
key  note  of  the  whole  proceeding.  David  could  not  but 
hare  been  sensible  that  he  had  acted  hastily,  and  was 
doubtless  touched  by  the  devotedness  of  his  friend's  son, 
as  well  as  angry  at  the  imposition  of  Ziba;  but,  as  he 
was  not  wholly  convinced  of  Mephibosheth's  innocence, 
and  as  there  was  at  the  time  no  opportunity  to  examine 
folly  into  the  matter,  perhaps  also  actuated  by  the  pride 
of  an  already  expressed  judgment  or  by  reluctance  to 
offend  Ziba,  who  had  adhered  to  him  when  so  many  old 
friends  forsook  him,  be  answered  abruptly, "  Why  speak- 
est  thou  any  more  of  thy  matters?  I  have  said,  Thou 
and  Ziba  divide  the  land."  The  answer  of  Mephibo- 
sheth was  worthy  of  the  son  of  the  generous  Jonathan, 
and,  couched  as  it  is  in  Oriental  phrase,  shows  that 
he  had  met  a  better  reception  than  he  had  expected : 
u  Yea,  let  him  take  all ;  forasmuch  as  my  lord  the  king 
is  come  again  in  peace  unto  his  own  house"  (2  Sam.  xix, 
24-30).    RC  dr.  1023. 

4.  We  bear  no  more  of  Mepbiboshetb,  except  that 
David  was  careful  that  he  should  not  be  included  in  the 
savage  vengeance  which  the  Gibeonites  were  suffered  to 
execute  upon  the  house  of  Saul  for  the  great  wrong 
they  had  sustained  during  his  reign  (2  Sam.  xxi,  7). 
B.C.  cir.  1019.  Through  his  son  Micah  the  family  of 
Saul  was  continued  to  a  late  generation  (1  Chron,  ix,  40 
sq.). 

On  the  transaction  between  David  and  Mephibo- 
sheth, see  J.  6.  Eisner,  Ueb.  die  gcrechte  Unschuld  u.  Red- 
Uchkeit  Mephiboseths  (Frankf.  u.  Leipz.  1760) ;  Niemeyer, 
Ckarakt.  iv,  434  sq. ;  Kitto's  Daily  Bible  IUust.  ad  loc ; 
Hunt,  Undesigned  Coincidences,  nd\oe.-t  Hall,  Contempla- 
tions, ad  loc.;  H.  Lindsay,  Lectures,  ii,  102;  Doddridge, 
Sermons,  i,  177 ;  Ewald,  Hist,  of  Israel  (EngL  transL  iii, 
191).    See  Ziba. 

Me'rab  (Heb.  Merab',  n^m,  increase;  Sept  Mtp6p 
and  Mep«tf/3 ;  Joseph  us  M*p«/3n,  i4  nt  vi,  6,  6),  the  eldest 
of  the  two  daughters  of  king  Saul  (doubtless  by  his  wife 
Ahinoam),  and  possibly  the  eldest  child  (1  Sam.  xiv, 
49).  She  first  appears  (B.C.  cir.  1062)  after  the  victory 
over  Goliath  and  the  Philistines,  when  David  had  be- 
come an  inmate  in  Saul's  house  (1  Sam.  xviii,  2),  and 
immediately  after  the  commencement  of  his  friendship 
with  Jonathan.  In  accordance  with  the  promise  which 
he  made  before  the  engagement  with  Goliath  (xvii,  25), 
Haul  betrothed  Merab  to  David  (xviii,  17),  but  it  is  evi- 
dently implied  that  one  object  of  thus  rewarding  his 
valor  was  to  incite  him  to  further  feats,  which  might  at 
last  lead  to  his  death  by  the  Philistines.    David's  hesi- 


tation looks  as  if  he  did  not  much  value  the  honor,  al- 
though bis  language  in  ver.  IS  may  be  only  an  Oriental 
form  of  self-depreciation  (comp.  1  Sam.  xviii,  23 ;  xxv, 
42 ;  2  Sam.  ix,  S) ;  at  any  rate  before  the  marriage  Me- 
rab's  younger  sister  Michal  had  displayed  her  attach- 
ment for  David,  and  Merab  was  then  married  to  Adriel 
the  Meholathite,  who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
wealthy  sheiks  of  the  eastern  part  of  Palestine,  with 
whom  the  house  of  Saul  always  maintained  an  alliance. 
To  Adriel  she  bore  five  sons,  who  formed  five  of  the 
seven  members  of  the  house  of  Saul  who  were  given  up 
to  the  Gibeonites  by  David,  and  by  them  impaled  as  a 
propitiation  to  Jehovah  on  the  sacred  hill  of  Gibeah  (2 
Sam.  xxi,  8).    See  Rizpah. 

The  Authorized  Version  of  this  passage  is  an  accom- 
modation, rendering  rnb"\  "she  brought  up,"  although 
it  has  "  she  bare"  for  the  same  Hebrew  word  in  the  pre- 
vious part  of  the  verse.  The  Hebrew  text  has  "  the 
five  sons  of  Michal,  daughter  of  Saul,  which  she  bare  to 
Adriel,"  and  this  is  followed  in  the  Sept  and  Vulgate. 
The  Targum  explains  the  discrepancy  thus :  **  The  five 
sons  of  Merab  (which  Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  brought 
up)  which  she  bare,"  etc.  The  Peshito  substitutes  Me- 
rab (in  the  present  state  of  the  text  "  Nodob")  for  Mi- 
chal. J.  H.  Michaelis,  in  his  Hebrew  Bible  (2  Sam.  xxi, 
10),  suggests  that  there  were  two  daughters  of  Saul 
named  Michal,  as  there  were  two  Elisharaas  and  two 
Eliphalets  among  David's  sons.  Probably  the  most 
feasible  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  that "  Michal"  is  the 
mistake  of  a  transcriber  for  " Merab;"  but,  if  so,  it  is 
manifest  from  the  agreement  of  the  versions  and  of  Jose- 
phus  (A  «/.  vii,4,30)  with  the  preseut  text,  that  the  error 
is  one  of  very  ancient  date. — Smith,  s.  v.    See  Michal. 

MeraTah  (Heb.  Merayah',  FP^B,  resistance;  Sept 
'Afiapia  v.  r.  Mapia ;  Vulg.  Maraja),  a  chief  priest  the 
"  son"  of  Seraiah,  contemporary  with  the  high-priest 
Joiakim(Neh.xii,12).    B.C.  post  536. 

Merai'oth  (Heb.  Merayoth',  ri'P'TO,  rebellions; 

Sept  MrpoM&,  MtpautS,  and  MapiutS  v.  r.  Mapu/X), 
the  name  of  one  or  more  leading  priests. 

1.  The  son  of  Zerahiah  and  father  of  Amariah,  a 
high-priest  of  the  line  of  Eleazar  (1  Chron.  vi,6,7, 52; 
Ezra  vii,  8).  B.C.  considerably  ante  1062.  It  was 
thought  by  Lightfoot  that  he  was  the  immediate  pred- 
ecessor of  Eli  in  the  office  of  high-priest,  and  that  at 
his  death  the  high-priesthood  changed  from  the  line  of 
Eleazar  to  the  line  of  Ithamar  (Temple  Service,  iv,  §  1). 
In  1  Chron.  ix,  11 ;  Neh.  xi,  11,  his  name  appears  to  have 
become  transposed  between  those  of  Zadok  and  Ahitub, 
instead  of  its  proper  place  after  the  latter,  as  may  be 
seen  from  1  Chron.  vi,  6-12.    See  High-prikst. 

2.  A  chief  priest  whose  son  Helkai  was  contemporary 
with  the  high-priest  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii,  15) ;  doubtless 
identical  with  the  Merkmoth  of  ver.  3. 

Me'ran  (Mtf&pdv,Vulg.  MerrHa),  a  place  mentioned 
along  with  Theman  as  famous  for  its  merchants  and  its 
wise  men  (Bar.  iii,  23).  The  association  with  the  Ha- 
garenes  leads  us  to  seek  for  Meran  in  Arabia.  It  may 
be  Mohrah  in  Desert  Arabia,  or  Marane,  of  which  Pliny 
speaks  {N.  //.  vi,  28, 82).  Strabo  (xvi,  4,  p.  776)  aud  Di- 
odor.  Sic  (iii,  43)  also  mention  the  Maoawrat.  The  con- 
jecture of  Grotius  that  it  is  the  Mearah  mentioned  in 
Josh,  xiii,  4,  and  that  of  HHvernick  (De  libro  Baruch,  p. 
6)  that  it  is  the  Syrian  town  Maarak,  are  mere  guesses 
(comp.  Fritzsche,  KxegeL  Ildb.  a.  Apok.  ad  loc.). — Kitto. 
The  suggestion  of  Hitzig  (/Wm*°n,ull9)  that  Meran 
is  merely  a  corruption  of  "Medan"  or  "Midian,"  owing 
to  the  ready  mistake  by  a  translator  of  1  for  1,  is  more 

plausible,  although  there  is  little  evidence  of  a  Hebrew 
original  for  this  portion  of  Baruch.  Junius  and  Tre- 
mellius  give  Medanai,  and  their  conjecture  is  supported 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Midianites  as  nomade  mer- 
chants in  Gen.  xxxvii.  Both  Medan  and  Midian  are 
enumerated  among  the  sons  of  Keturah  in  Gen.  xxv,  2, 
and  are  closely  connected  with  .the  Decuuiim,  whose 
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u travelling  companies,"  or  caravans,  are  frequently  al- 
luded to  (Isa.  xxi,  13 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  15). — Smith. 

Mera'rl  (Heb.  Merari' t  **}^Vf  *ad;  Sept.  Mcpaoi), 
the  youngest  son  of  Levi,  probably  born  in  Canaan  (Gen. 
xlvi,  11;  Exod.  vi,  16;  Numb,  iii,  17;  1  Chron,  vi,  1). 
B.C.  1874.  Of  Merari'8  personal  history,  beyond  the 
fact  of  his  birth  before  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt, 
and  of  his  being  one  of  the  seventy  who  accompanied 
Jacob  thither,  we  know  nothing  whatever  (Gen.  xlvi,  8, 
11).  He  became  the  head  of  the  third  great  division 
(nnodn)  of  the  Levites,  whose  designation  in  Hebrew 
is  the  same  as  that  of  their  progenitor,  only  with  the 
article  prefixed,  viz.  "^SH,  i.  e.  the  Merarites  (Exod. 
vi,  19),  who  during  the  march  through  the  desert  had 
charge  of  the  materials  of  the  Tabernacle  (Numb,  iii,  86 ; 
iv,  80  sq.),  for  the  transportation  of  which  they  were 
provided  with  four  carts,  each  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen 
(Numb,  vii,  8).  In  Palestine  they  were  assigned  twelve 
trans-Jordanic  cities  for  a  residence  (Josh,  xxi,  7, 84  sq.). 
See  Mkrabite.    • 


Merari  (Mtpapi  v.  r.  Mtpapti)  was  likewise  the 
name  of  the  father  of  Judith  (Judith  viii,  1 ;  xvi,  7). 

Mera'rlte  (Heb.  same  as  Merari,  Sept  Mtpapi, 
Auth.  Vers.  "  Merarites"),  the  patronymic  title  of  the 
descendants  of  Merari  (Numb,  xxvi,  57).  In  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  them  we  follow  that  in  Smith's  Did, 
of  the  Bible,  s.v. 

At  the  time  of  the  exodus,  and  the  numbering  in  the 
wilderness,  the  Merarites  consisted  of  two  families,  the 
Mahlitea  and  the  Mushites,  Mahli  and  Mushi  being 
either  the  two  sons  or  the  son  and  grandson  of  Merari 
(1  Chron.  vi,  19, 47).  Their  chief  at  that  time  was  Zu- 
riel,  and  the  whole  number  of  the  family,  from  a  month 
old  and  upwards,  was  6200;  those  from  thirty  years  old 
to  fifty  were  8200.  Their  charge  was  the  boards,  bars, 
pillars,  sockets,  pins,  and  cords  of  the  Tabernacle  and 
the  court,  and  all  the  tools  connected  with  setting  them 
up.  In  the  encampment  their  place  was  to  the  north 
of  the  Tabernacle,  and  both  they  and  the  Gershonites 
were  "  under  the  hand"  of  Ithamar,  the  son  of  Aaron. 
Owing  to  the  heavy  nature  of  the  materials  which  they 
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Levi  (Exod.  vi,  16-19;  Numb,  ill,  17-90). 


Gershon, 


Kohath, 


Merari. 

Mnshi. 

I 


Mai 


kit 


Eder 
(1  Chron.  xxiv,  80). 


Jerlmoth 
(lb.). 


Libnl. 

Shlmet 

„  I 
Usza, 

Shlmet 

Haggiah. 

Asaiah,  chief  of 

990  Merarites  in 

the  time  of  David 

(1  Chron.  vi,  44. 46; 

xv.  6).    Bat  this 

genealogy  is  doubtless 

imperfect,  as  it  gives 

only  ten  generations 

from  Levi  to  Asaiah 

inclusive. 


Abihait 

Zariet 

chief  of  the  house  of  the 

father  of  the  families  of  Merari  in 

the  time  of  Moses 

(Numb,  ill,  86). 


Jeduthun? 


Shamer. 

Bani=Bunni  (Neh.  xl,  15)  ? 

Amd. 

Hilkiah. 
I 


Amazlab. 

Hashablah* 
I 


Jaaziah  or  Jaaciel  (1  Chron.  xv,18 ;  xxlv,98,27).  Malluch. 


Shoham 
(xxlv,27). 


Zaccar  or      Ibri  or  Abdl   AbdL 
Zechariah  (vt.44; 

(lb.  and  xv,  18) .     xxlv,  87). 

See  Sept.  ('a/So/). 


Eleasar  (xxlil,  SI,  82 ;  xxlv,  28). 


I.Kls; 


Klahi,  Kish  (xxlll,  21),  or  Kuahaiah  (xv,  17). 


A 


Hosah         Obed-       Galnl  or      Zeii  or 
(xvi,  88, 42;      Bdom       Gedallah       Izrl 
xxvi,  10, 16).    (xvi,  88).    (xxv.  8, 9).  (lb.  8, 11). 


I 


J 


Slmri     Hilkiah  Teba- 
(xxvl,10).  (ib.  11).     liah 

(ib.). 


Zecha- 
riah 
(ib.). 


11  Sons  of  Jeduthun,  S 


Jeshaiah  Hashablah   Matti- 
(lb.8,15).    (ib.8,19;     thlah 
vi.45).     (ib.8,21). 


bemalah,  and  Uniel," 


in  time  of  Hezeklah  (2  Chron.  xxix,  14). 

"Obadlah  (or  Abda),  the  son  of  Shemaiah, 
the  son  of  Galal,  the  son  of  Jeduthun,*1 
after  the  return  from  captivity 
(1  Chron.  ix,  10 ;  Neh.  xi ,  17). 


Sherebiah,  in  time  of  Ezra, "  of  the 

eons  of  Mahli"  (Ezra  viii,  18) ;  corrupted  to 

Asebebla  (1  Esdr.  viii,  47). 


Jeshaiah,  o 


Jerahmeel     Ethan,  called 
(xxiv,  29) .     also  Jeduthun, 
head  of  the 
singers  in  the  time  of 

David  (vl,  44-47: 

XV,  17, 19;  XVi,  41, 42; 

xxv,  1,  8,  C). 


Kish  the  son  of  Abdl,  and  Azarlah  the  son 

of  Jehalelel,ln  reign  of  Hezeklah 

(9  Chron.  xxix,  12). 


Hasshub. 

Shemaiah,  after  the  return  from  captivity 
(1  Chron.  iz,  14 ;  Neh.  xi,  15). 


von^Mu..  V  the  sons         Hashablah,  of  the  sons  of  Merari,  in  the 
of  Merari,  In  the  time        time  of  Ezra  (Ezra  viii.  19).  called  Asebl 
of  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  19).  and  Assanlas  (1  Eedr.  viii,  48, 64). 
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had  to  cany,  four  wagons  and  eight  oxen  were  assigned 
to  them;  and  in  the  march  both  they  and  the  Gershon- 
ites  followed  immediately  after  the  standard  of  Judah, 
and  before  that  of  Reuben,  that  they  might  set  up  the 
Tabernacle  against  the  arrival  of  the  Kohathites  (Numb. 
iii,20,33-S7;  iv,29-33, 42-45;  vii,8;  x,  17,21).    In  the 
division  of  the  land  by  Joshua,  the  Merarites  had  twelve 
cities  assigned  to  them,  out  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Zebu- 
Ion,  of  which  one  was  Ramoth-Gilead,  a  city  of  refuge, 
and  in  later  times  a  frequent  subject  of  war  between 
Israel  and  Syria  (Josh,  xxi,  7,  34-40 ;  1  Chron.  ri,  63, 
79-81).    In  the  time  of  David  Asaiah  was  their  chief, 
and  assisted  with  220  of  his  family  in  bringing  up  the 
ark  (1  Chron.  xv,  6).    Afterwards  we  find  the  Merar- 
ites still  sharing  with  the  two  other  Levitical  families 
the  various  functions  of  their  caste  (1  Chron.  xxtii,  6, 
21-23).   Thus  a  third  part  of  the  singers  and  musicians 
were  Merarites,  and  Ethan  or  Jedutbun  was  their  chief 
in  the  time  of  David.    See  Jeduthun.    A  third  part 
of  the  door-keepers  were  Merarites  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  5, 6; 
xxvi,  10, 19),  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  understand  from 
ver.  19  that  the  door-keepers  were  all  either  Kohathites 
or  Merarites,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Gershonites,  which 
does  not  seem  probable.    In  the  days  of  Hezekiah  the 
Merarites  were  still  flourishing,  and  Kish,  the  son  of 
Abdi,  and  Azariah,  the  son  of  Jehalelel,  took  their  part 
with  their  brethren  of  the  two  other  Levitical  families 
in  promoting  the  reformation,  and  purifying  the  house 
of  the  Lord  (2  Chron.  xxix,  12, 15).    After  the  return 
from  captivity  Shemaiah  represents  the  sons  of  Merari, 
in  1  Chron.  ix,  14 ;  Neh.  xi,  16,  and  is  said,  with  other 
chiefs  of  the  Levites,  to  have  "  had  the  oversight  of  the 
outward  business  of  the  house  of  God."    There  were 
also  at  that  time  sons  of  Jeduthun  under  Obadiah  or 
Abda,  the  son  of  Shemaiah  (1  Chron.  ix,  16;  Neh.  xi, 
i~).    A  little  later  again,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  when  he 
was  in  great  want  of  Levites  to  accompany  him  on  his 
journey  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  "  a  man  of  good 
understanding  of  the  sons  of  Mahli"  was  found,  whose 
name,  if  the  text  here  and  at  rer.  24  is  correct,  is  not 
given.  ."Jeshaiab,  also,  of  the  sons  of  Merari,"  with 
twenty  of  his  sons  and  brethren,  came  with  him  at  the 
same  time  (Ezra  viii,  18, 19).    But  it  seems  pretty  cer- 
tain that  Sherebiah,  in  ver.  18,  is  the  name  of  the  Man- 
lite,  and  that  both  he  and  Hashabiah,  as  well  as  Jesha- 
iah,  in  ver.  19,  were  Levites  of  the  family  of  Merari,  and 
not,  as  the  actual  text  of  ver.  24  indicates,  priests.    The 
copulative  1  has  probably  fallen  out  before  their  names 
in  ver.  24,  as  appears  from  ver.  30  (see  also  1  Chron.  ix, 
14 ;  Neh.  xii,  24).    See  Levitb. 

The  above  table  gives  the  principal  descents,  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  them.  But  the  true  posi- 
tion of  Jaaziah,  Mahli,  and  Jeduthun  is  doubtful  Here 
too,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  when  a  given 
name  indicates  an  individual,  and  when  the  family  called 
after  him,  or  the  head  of  that  family.  It  is  sometimes 
no  less  difficult  to  decide  whether  any  name  which  oc- 
curs repeatedly  designates  the  same  person,  or  others  of 
the  family  who  bore  the  same  name,  as  e.  g.  in  the  case 
of  Mahli,  Hilkiah,  Shimri,  Kishi  or  Kish,  and  others.  As 
regards  the  confusion  between  Ethan  and  Jeduthun,  it 
may  perhaps  be  that  Jeduthun  was  the  patronymic  title 
of  the  house  of  which  Ethan  was  the  head  in  the  time 
of  David.  Jeduthun  might  have  been  the  brother  of 
one  of  Eihan's  direct  ancestors  before  Hashabiah,  in 
which  case  Hashabiah,  in  1  Chron.  xxv,  8, 19,  might 
be  the  same  as  Hashabiah  in  vi,  45.  Hosah  and  Obed- 
cdom  seem  to  have  been  other  descendants  or  clansmen 
of  Jeduthun,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  David ;  and,  if  we 
may  argue  from  the  name  of  Hosah's  sons,  Simri  and 
Hilkiah,  that  they  were  descendants  of  Shamer  and  Hil- 
kiah, in  the  line  of  Ethan,  the  inference  would  be  that 
Jeduthun  was  a  son  either  of  Hilkiah  or  Amaziah,  since 
he  lived  after  Hilkiah,  but  before  Hashabiah.  The  great 
advantage  of  this  supposition  is,  that  while  it  leaves  to 
Ethan  the  patronymic  designation  Jeduthun,  it  draws  a 


wide  distinction  between  the  term  "sons  of  Jeduthnn" 
and  "  sons  of  Ethan,"  and  explains  how  in  David's  time 
there  could  be  sons  of  those  who  are  called  sons  of  Jedu- 
thun above  thirty  years  of  age  (since  they  filled  offices, 
1  Chron.  xxvi,  10),  at  the  same  time  that  Jeduthun  was 
said  to  be  the  chief  of  the  singers.  In  like  manner  it  is 
possible  that  Jaaziah  may  have  been  a  brother  of  Mal- 
luch  or  of  Abdi,  and  that  if  Abdi  or  Ibri  had  other  de- 
scendants besides  the  lines  of  Kish  and  Eleazar,  they 
may  have  been  reckoned  under  the  headship  of  Jaaziah. 
The  families  of  Merari  which  were  so  reckoned  were, 
according  to  1  Chron.  xxiv,  27,  Shoham,  Zaccur  (appar- 
ently the  same  as  Zecbariah  in  1  Chron.  xv,  18,  where 
we  probably  ought  to  read  "  Zaccur,  son  of  Jaaziah,"  and 
xxvi,  11),  and  Ibri,  where  the  Sept  has  'Q/3&,  'A/3m, 
and  Afiii,    See  each  name  in  its  place. 

Meratha'ftn  (Heb.  Meratkq'gim,  DWTJ,  double' 
rebellion ;  Sept  m*0ta>£,Vulg.  dominant  es),  a  name  given 
to  Babylon  (Jer.  1,  21),  symbolical  of  its  intensely  per- 
verse character  (see  Henderson,  Comment,  ad  loc).  The 
expression  "the  land  of  two  dominations"  seems  espe- 
cially to  allude  "  to  the  double  captivity  which  Chaldssa 
had  inflicted  on  the  nation  of  Israel  (Jer.  1/21).  This 
is  the  opinion  of  Gesenius,  Furst,  Michaelis  (Jiibelfur 
Ungelehrteri),  etc.,  and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  taken 
by  the  versions  generally,  excepting  that  of  Junius  and 
Iremellius,  which  the  A.  V.— as  in  other  instances— has 
followed  here"  (Smith). 

Meratl,  Gaetaxo  Maria,  an  Italian  theologian, 
was  born  at  Venice  Dec.  28, 1668.  He  was  educated  in 
the  regular  order  of  the  Theatians,  afterwards  taught 
philosophy  and  theology  in  the  college  belonging  to  his 
order,  and  in  1705  accompanied  the  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor to  London.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1716  as  procurator- 
general  of  his  order.  Pope  Benedict  XIV  honored  him 
with  his  friendship.  He  died  at  Rome  Sept.  8,  1744. 
Some  of  Merati's  works  are,  La  vita  soavemente  regolata 
deUe  dome  (Venice,  1708,  12 mo)  .—La  Verita  delta  Re- 
ligion* Cristiana  e  Cattolica  dimostraia  n£  suoi  fonda- 
menti  (1721,  2  vols.  4to) : — Novas  Observations  et  Addi- 
tiones  ad  Gavanti  Commentaria  in  rubricat  Missalis  et 
Breviarii  Romani  (Augsburg,  1740,  2  vols.  4to) : — six 
litres  dans  Us  EpistoLeclaror.  Venetorum  (1746,2  vols.), 
addressed  to  Mogliobecchi.  He  was  also  the  editor  of 
Thesaurus  sacrorum  Rituumde  Gavanti  (Rome,  1736-38, 
4  vols.  4to),  a  work  to  which  he  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  General*)  s.  v. 

Meranlt,  Athanase  Renee,  a  noted  French  edu- 
cator, was  born  at  Paris  in  1744,  and  was  educated  at 
the  College  of  Jeuilly.  Although  possessing  a  very  large 
fortune,  he  entered  the  Oratory  in  order  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  instruction  of  the  young.  After  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  he  was  director  of  the  house  of  education. 
Compelled  to  leave  Paris  by  the  Revolution,  he  retired 
to  Orleans,  where  his  parents  resided.  Imprisoned  in 
1798,  and  set  free  again  after  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  he 
remained  in  the  city,  and  became  in  1805  grand  vicar  of 
the  bishopric  of  Bernier,  which  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  great  seminary.  The  Church  of  Orleans  is  in- 
debted to  the  abbot  Merault  for  several  religious  and 
charitable  institutions,  to  the  foundation  of  which  he 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  money.  He  died  at  Or- 
leans June  18, 1885.  His  works  are,  Leg  Apologist  as  In- 
volontaires  ou  la  Religion  iterneUe  prouvee  et  dej endue  par 
les  objections  mimes  des  incredules  (Paris,  1806,  anony- 
mous, and  1820, 12mo) : — Lee  Apologist**,  ou  la  Religion 
Chritienne  prouvie  par  see  ermemu  comme  par  tee  omit 
(Orleans,  1821,  8vo  and  12mo) ;  a  continuation  of  the 
preceding  work : — Conspiration  de  l  impute  contre  Chu- 
mantis  (Paris,  1822,  8vo) : — Rapport  sur  Vhistoire  des 
Hibreux  rapprochee  des  temps  contemporains  (Orleans, 
1825,  12mo):  —  Enseignements  de  la  Religion  (Orleans, 
1827, 5  vols.  12mo) :  —  Recueil  des  Mandements  sur  Vin- 
struction  despeuples  (Paris,  1880, 12mo). — Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog,  General*,  a.  v. 

Merbes,  Bom  de,  a  French  theologian,  was  bora  in 
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1616  at  Montdidier.  He  entered  the  congregation  of 
the  Orator}',  and  rose  to  much  distinction.  The  doc- 
torate of  theology  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  died 
Aug.  2, 1684.  His  Latin  works  are  excellent  Espe- 
cial notice  is  due  to  his  Summa  Christiana  seu  Ortho- 
doxa  tnorum  disciplina  ex  Sacris  Litteris,  sanctorum  pa- 
frum  monumentis,  conciliorum  oracuUs,  summorum  dad- 
que  pontifcum  decretis  fideliter  excerpta,  etc  See  Du 
Fin,  BUUiothegue  du  dtx-septisme  siecU,  iv,  271. — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. 

Mercati,  Giovanni  Baptist  a,  a  painter  of  the 
17th  century,  was  a  native  of  S.  Sepolcro,  Tuscany.  He 
achieved  a  high  reputation  at  home,  and  his  fame  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Rome.  Two  of  his  historical  frescos, 
representing  Our  Lady,  are  in  S.  Chiara;  and  at  S.  Lo- 
renzo there  is  a  picture  of  the  titular,  with  other  saints. 
In  the  Guides  to  Venice  and  Rome  several  of  bis  works 
are  mentioned;  and  in  that  of  Leghorn,  the  only  picture 
in  the  cathedral  esteemed  worthy  of  notice  is  that  of 
the  Five  Saint*,  painted  by  Mercati  with  great  care.  See 
Lanzi's  History  of  Painting,  transi  bv  Roecoe  (London, 
1847,  3  vols.  8vo),  i,  255. 

Mercator,  Marius.    See  Marius. 

Merceln,  T.  F.  Randolph,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  New  York  City 
Nov.  27, 1825.  He  was  converted  in  early  youth,  and 
joined  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  which  his  parents 
belonged.  His  educational  advantages  were  very  supe- 
rior, as  he  was  intended  for  the  ministry.  In  his  second 
year  at  college  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
desist  from  all  study.  While  at  home  he  fell  in  with 
books  that  gave  him  a  distaste  for  Calvinistic  theology. 
He  promptly  joined  the  Methodists,  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  exercised  his  power  as  a  Christian  pastor 
for  eleven  years.  He  died  at  Sheffield,  Mass^  Sept  15, 
1856.  u  Of  a  high  order  of  intellect,  carefully  educated, 
deeply  serious  and  thoughtful,  with  a  profound  sense  of 
ministerial  responsibility,  bold  and  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty,  gentle,  amiable,  and  genial,  he  was  em- 
inently fitted  to  adorn  both  public  and  private  life.  His 
deep,  ardent  piety  pervaded  and  beautified  his  whole 
being.  He  was  emphatically  a  pure,  humble,  heavenly- 
minded  man.  His  rare  gifts  made  him  an  attractive 
speaker,  a  fine  writer,  a  successful  author,  an  accom- 
plished debater,  a  choice  friend.  He  was  loved  even 
more  than  he  was  admired"  (Smith,  Sacred  Memories 
of  the  Ar.  Y,  and  S.  Y,  East  Con/,  p.  75  sq.).  His  pub- 
lished works  are,  Natural  Goodness : — The  Wise  Master- 
Builder:  —  Childhood  and  the  Church;  and  numerous 
essays,  etc^  in  the  periodicals  of  the  Church.  All  these 
evince  great  genius  and  earnest  study,  deeply  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Christian  love. — Minutes  of  Confer- 
ences, vi,  821 ;  Dr.  Dewey's  Lecture  (p.  298),  of  the 
"  Pitt's  Street  Chapel  Lectures"  (Boston,  Jewett  &  Co., 
1858). 

Meroer,  Jkssk,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
in  Halifax  County,  N.  C,  Dec.  16, 1769.  His  early  ed- 
ucation was  limited,  yet  he  began  to  preach  when  only 
eighteen  years  of  age ;  was  ordained  Nov.  7, 1789,  and 
soon  became  pastor  of  a  Church  at  Hutton's  Fork  (now 
Sardis),  in  Wilkes  County.  In  1793  be  accepted  a  call 
to  Indian  Creek  (or  Bethany),  in  Oglethorpe  County, 
whence  he  removed  in  1796  to  Salem,  where  he  became 
preceptor  in  the  academy,  and  also  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  charge  of  the  Phillips  Mill,  Powelton,  and  Beth- 
esda  churches  for  some  time,  and  finally  removed  to  the 
fork  of  the  Little  River,  in  Green  County.  In  1826  he 
attended  the  General  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  next  year  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Church  at  Washington,  Wilkes  County,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  1833,  when  be  became  editor  of  the  Chris- 
tian Index,  a  religious  periodical.  He  was  made  D.D. 
by  Brown  University  in  1835.  He  was  for  many  years 
identified  with  the  Georgia  Association,  acting  as  clerk 
of  that  body  from  1795  till  1816,  and  afterwards  as  mod- 
erator till  1889;  he  was  also  connected  with  the  Baptist 


Convention  of  the  State  of  Georgia  from  its  beginning 
in  1822,  being  its  moderator  until  1841,  when  his  im- 
paired health  obliged  him  to  resign.  He  became  also 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  college  at  Washington,  and 
president  of  the  mission  board  of  the  Georgia  Associa- 
tion from  1830  to  1841.  He  died  Sept  6, 1841.  Dr. 
Mercer  published  a  Urge  number  of  A  ddresses,  Circular 
Letters,  Essays,  etc.  See  Mallory,  Memoir  of  the  Rev, 
Jesse  Mercer,  D,D, ;  Sprague,  Annals,  vi,  288. 

Merchant  (this  and  kindred  terms,  as  merchan- 
dise, etc^  are  properly  expressed  by  some  form  of  the 
Heb.  "1HD,  sachar',  to  travel  about,  Gr.  tutcopoe,  a  pas- 
senger to  and  fro;  sometimes  also  by  ?2"l,  rahal',  to 
go  about;  and  occasionally  by  the  title  Cakaakitk). 
Trade  is  of  very  great  antiquity  in  the  East  (Niebuhr, 
Trap,  iii,  4  sq.),  and  was  sometimes  carried  on  by  sea 
(Prov.  xxxi,  14 ;  Psa.  cvii,  23),  but  more  commonly  on 
land  by  means  of  a  company  associated  for  a  mercantile 
journey  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25 ;  Job  vi,  18).    See  Cabavax. 
The  itinerant  character  and  temporary  location  which 
appear  in  all  the  ancient  notices  of  Oriental  merchants, 
whether  individuals  or  an  association  of  several  persons, 
is  still  a  marked  trait  of  the  same  class  in  the  East 
(Hackett's  lUustrat,  of  Script,  p.  68).   In  the  patriarchal 
times  such  parties  of  Ishmaelites  passed  through  Canaan 
on  their  way  to  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25, 28),  and  bar- 
tered with  the  nomades  for  various  products  of  their 
herds  in  exchange  for  implements,  apparel,  and  similar 
articles,  and  sometimes  purchased  slaves  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
28;  xxxix,  1).    After  the  Hebrews  became  settled  in 
Palestine,  they  were  drawn  into  those  forms  of  commer- 
cial relations  that  early  existed,  but  rather  passively 
than  actively,  since  the  Mosaic  law  little  favored  this 
profession  (Michaelia, Mos.  Recht,  i,  288  sq.;  Josephus's 
denial  of  all  mercantile  pursuits  by  his  nation,  Apion,  i, 
12,  is  probably  too  strong  an  expression),  although  the 
geographical  position  of  their  country  would  seem  to  be 
in  general  advantageous  for  it;  but  the  circumscribed 
extent  of  their  territory,  the  prevailing  direction  of  the 
population  to  agriculture,  which  left  few  poor,  their  al- 
most total  want  of  those  natural  and  artificial  products 
most  in  demand  for  general  traffic,  and  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  trade  between  Asia  and  Africa  by  two  mer- 
cantile nations  (the  Phoenicians  and  Arabians),  mostly 
precluded  them  from  an  independent  commerce,  for 
which,  indeed,  they  were  further  incapacitated  by  the 
continuance  of  their  sea-coast  for  the  most  part  in  the 
hands  of  the  Canaan i tea  and  Philistines,  who  had.  more- 
over, secured  to  themselves  the  great  commercial  route 
to  Damascus,  through  the  prominence  of  several  cities 
in  the  northern  part  of  Palestine  (Bertheau,  Isr,  Gesch. 
p.  287).    Yet  the  north-western  Israelites  appear  quite 
early  to  have  occupied  a  post  in  the  Phoenician  marts 
(Gen.xlix,  18;  Deut  xxxiii,  18 ;  Judg.v,  17).    Solomon 
not  only  (as  a  royal  monopoly)  imported  horses  from 
Egypt,  and  traded  them  away  in  Syria  by  governmental 
salesmen  (1  Kings  x,  26 ;  2  Chron.  i,  16, 17),  but  formed 
a  commercial  treaty  with  the  king  of  Tyre  for  maritime 
enterprise  (1  Kings  ix,  26),  and  launched  from  the  Edom- 
itish  porta  of  Ezion-geber  and  Elath,  which  David  had 
acquired  on  the  Red  Sea,  a  fleet  that  sailed  under  the 
pilotage  of  Tyrian  seamen  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and, 
after  a  three  years'  voyage,  brought  back  gold,  silver, 
ivory,  sandal-wood,  ebony,  apes,  peacocks,  and  othex 
products  of  Chin-India  (1  Kings  x,  11 ;  xxii,  22, 60 ;  2 
Chron.  ix,  10, 21).    See  Ophir.    After  the  death  of  Sol- 
omon this  marine  commerce  shared  the  neglect  of  all 
the  royal  affairs,  and  the  trade  never  revived,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Jehoshaphat's  undertaking  (1  Kings 
xxii,  49),  until  these  harbors  passed  entirely  oat  of  the 
control  of  the  Israelites.    See  Edomitk.    What  posi- 
tion the  Jews  held  in  the  Phoenician  traffic,  or  what 
profit  the  transit  of  Phoenician  merchandise  brought 
them,  is  only  to  be  gleaned  indirectly  from  the  histori- 
cal records  (Bertheau,  Isr,  Gtsck.  p.  864) ;  but  that  both 
these  were  not  inconsiderable  is  clear  from  Eaek. 
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I;  urn,!".  The  kingdom  of  land  was  probably  more 
brand  in  this  litter  particular  than  that  of  Judah,  as 
rhe  principal  thoroughfares  of  trade  passed  through  in 
bounds.  Commercial  relations  subsisted  between  Tyre 
ami  J ndM  after  the  exile  (Neh.  xiii,  16),  and  even  in 
Snr-Testament  times  (Act*  xii,  20).  From  the  Pbos- 
tiicians  the  Hebrews  imported,  besides  limber  for  edi- 
ftm  (1  Kings  v;  1  Chron.  xiv,  1),  and  sea-fish  (Neh. 
xiii,  16),  a  great  many  foreign  necessaries,  and  Wren  lux- 
uries (such  aa  variegated  stuffs,  unguents,  and  peltries, 
puiple  garments,  etc),  which  for  the  most  part  came 
front  Arabia,  Baby  Ionia,  and  India  (comp.  Eiek.  xx  vii), 
and  uld  in  exchange  wheat  (comp.  Acta  xii,  20),  oil  (1 
Kingsv,  11), honey,  date*,  balsam  (libs,  xii,  2;  sec  Eiek. 
xivii,  IT),  and  also  a  fine  ■pecien  of  fancy  fabric,  which 
the  diligent  hands  of  the  women  had  prepared  ( I'mv. 
xxxi.24).  Respecting  the  balance  of  trade  we  have  no 
certain  meana  of  judging,  and  it  is  the  more  difficult  to 
ascertain  how  thin  was  adjusted,  inasmuch  as  Palestine 
■nut  hare  derived  its  supply  of  the  metab)  likewise  from 
foreigner!.  Yet  wo  nowhere  find  any  indication  that 
the  national  wealth  had  sensibly  diminished ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  Israelite*  were  able  to  endure  an  almost 
unbroken  series  of  hostile  attacks,  often  resulting  in  pil- 
lage, and  alwavs  very  exhaustive  of  money  (1  Kings 
liv.ifi;  xv,  Iff;  2  Kings  xii,  18:  xiv,  14;  xvi,18,etc-), 
while  certain  periods  (las.  ii,  T),  and  even  individual 
tribes  (Roe,  xii,  9),  were  distinguished  for  opulence  and 
luxury;  perhaps  the  revenue  was  derived  through  the 
surrounding  districts  of  Edam,  Hoab,  and  Ptuenicia  (see 
T.  C  Tychsen,  De  ctHnmereiu  et  narir/afiomhui  Htbraor. 
call  ail  Bak,  in  the  Comment,  Gott.  vol.  xvi ;  Clan. 
/to.  p.  ISO  *j. ;  Hsrtmaiii],t>i.f  rniB/.  p.  731  sqO-  After 
the  exile  the  Hebrew  commerce  bad  a  wider  range,  es- 
pecially as  many  Jews  had  become  scattered  in  foreign 
countries  where  they  experienced  many  favors,  so  that 
the  ustion  took  a  greater  relish  in  this  avocation  and 
is  its  safe  emoluments.  Prince  Simon  invited  com- 
mercial intercourse  by  the  improvement  of  the  harbor 
ofJoppa;  the  Palestinian  Jews,  however,  being  still  re- 
strained by  tbe  discouragement  of  their  law  and  their 
early  mercantile  prejudices,  appear  nut  to  have  risen  to 
any  great  degree  of  activity  in  trade;  and  Herod's  im- 
proved port  at  Caaarea  (Josephua,  Ant,  xv,  9,  6)  was 
.pied  by  foreigners,  while  under  the  Roman 
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lib  and  imposts, 
being  even  included  in  the  list  of 
Jewish  love  of  gain  pre- 
vailed wherever  a  favorable  opportunity  offered  (Jose- 
ph us.  Lift,  p.  IS),  and  laid  claim  to  trading  privileges 
(Josephua,  War,  ii,  21,  2).  Internal,  especially  retail 
trade  (enactments  relative  to  which  arc  contained  in 
Lev.  xix,86;  DeuL  xxv,  18  sq. ;  comp.  Hoe.  xii,8),  was 
particularly  promoted  by  tbe  high  festivals,  to  which 
every  adult  Israelite  resorted  in  pursuance  of  the  na- 
tional religiun.  In  the  cities  open  spaces  at  the  gates 
were  designated  for  the  exposure  of  wares,  and  even 
Tyrtaii  merchants  frequented  the  market  at  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  xiii,  16;  see  Hartman,  ad  loc;  coup,  Zeph.  i,  10; 
Zech.  xiv,  2 ;  and  see  Movers,  Pkiinir.  i,  50) ;  a  mart  for 
sacrificial  victims  and  sacred  shekels  being  established 
if  the  Temple  itself  (John  ii,  14  sq.; 


i,  12).     Tbe  Misl 
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early  practice  of  beating  down  in  price  (Ardor,  iii,  1), 
and  of  shop-keepers  (itatueroth,  ii,  3).  For  the  com- 
merce of  the  Phmnicians,  Egyptians  (IML  xiv,  14),  Bab- 
ylonians (Nab.  iii,  16),  and  Arabians,  see  those  articles 
respectively. — Winer,  i,  438.  See  Const tRCK.  In  mod- 
em Orienti  cities  the  retail  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on 
in  email  shuns,  usually  gathered  together  in  a  particular 
quarter  or  street,  like  the  stalls  in  an  Occidental  market. 
See  Iiazaak. 

Merchant*'  Lecture,  a  lecture  originally  set  up 
at  Pinner'*  Hall  in  1672  by  the  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
against  popery  and  Socinianism.  Some  misunderstand- 
ing occurring,  the  Presbyterians  removed  to  Salter's 
HalL— Eadie,  EceUt,  Did.  a.  v.    See  Lecture. 

Mercier,  Barth.  Sterol,  a  learned  French  ecclesi- 
astic and  bibliographer,  was  born  at  Lyons  April  4, 1734. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  ho  became  a  novice  among  the  reg- 
ular prebendaries  of  the  collegiate  ch  urch  of  Saint-On- 
evieve,  in  Paris,  and  after  one  year  of  probation  he 
was  allowed  to  take  the  vow.  Immediately  thereafter 
he  was  sent  to  the  Abbey  of  Chatrices,  in  Champagne, 
and  there  studied  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  In  1754  he 
"  Perigre,  librarian  of 


d  with  tl 


ebbotship  of  Saint-Leger,  which  was  tl 
Soissons.  In  1772,  in  consequence  of  some  trouble  which 
be  had  with  his  associates,  he  resigned  liis  functions  as 
an  abbot.  Being  thus  liberated  from  official  duties,  he 
travelled  through  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  where 
he  was  in  hopes  of  collecting  the  materials  necessary  for 
the  compilation  of  certain  works  on  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. Although  he  had  yet  published  only  the  Sap- 
piemen!  to  the  history  of  printing  by  Msrchand,  he  was 
warmly  greeted  wherever  he  went.  In  1792  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  so-called  Monument  Com- 
mission. In  this  capacity  he  exerted  himself  to  rescue 
from  destruction  all  private  and  public  collections  of  art 
and  literature.     He  also  drew  up  for  the  use  of  librari- 

tbeir  custody,  and  a  method  fur  classifying  them.  To- 
wards the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Francois  tie  Neufcha- 
teau,  a  clergyman  and  a  fosterer  of  letters,  granted  him 
a  pension  of  2400  francs,  the  Am  annual  instalment  of 
which  was  paid  to  him  in  17! 
bled  Mercier  to  decline  the  g 


offer  of  Li 
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haracteriied  by  an  evidence 
er  with  system  and  perspicu- 
le  published  a  large  number 
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ity  in  all  ti  is  reset 

of  works,  among  i 

tiographie  witrurtite  de  M.  Debate  (Paris,  1763, 8vo)  :— 

Lettre  ear  It  veritable  aalrar  da  Teitumtnt  politique  du 

Cardinal  de  Richelieu  (Paris,  1765,  evo;  all  of  which 

were  extracted  from  the  Mimeira  de  Treeeux)  ;—Ctm- 

tultation  tur  la  question  de  lavoir  ti  lee  retigieux  de 
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Sawm-GeneriiBe  tout  on  ne  tout  pat  Chanoinei  Regulieri 
(new  ed.  Paris,  1772,  4to)  ■— Opinion  tar  de  pritendvet 
prophitiee  qu'on  appligue  aux  ecenemmtt  ptaenU  (Paris, 
1791):— Diaertationi  tur  fauttur  it  Flmitatton  de  Ji- 
nit-Ckritt,  par  1'abbe  Gbesquicre  (1775,  12mo).  See 
Notice  kit  la  vie  tt  la  ecrite  de  Merrier  de  SatM-IAger, 
by  Chsrdon  de  la  Roche!!*.— Hoefer,  Ntmv.  Biog.  Gent- 

Morcler,  Christoplmr,  a  French  ascetic  author, 
was  born  at  Dole  near  the  opening  of  the  17th  century. 
He  entered  the  Order  of  the  Carmelites,  and  changed  his 
worldly  name  to  A  Ibert  de  Saint-Jacgua.  He  died  in 
1680.  His  most  celebrated  works  art,  Vie  it  la  Mire 
Therite  de  Jiiut,fondatrice  del  CarmtliUt  de  la  Fronde 
Courte  (Lyons,  1673, 4to);  and  La  Lnmiire  aux  trirauli 
par  Fixperienca  Jet  morti  (Lyons,  1676,  8vo). 

Mercier  (or  La  Mercier),  Joan,  in  Latin  Mer- 
eerai,  a  distinguished  Huguenot,  was  bom  in  Uzea, 
France,  near  the  beginning  of  the  16lb  century.  Des- 
lined  Tor  the  bar,  lie  studied  law  in  Avignon,  and 
also  in  Toulouse.  But  the  dead  languages  having  a 
powerful  attraction  for  him,  he  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  Greek,  and  ere  long  confined  him- 
self entirely  to  the  pursuit  of  Hebrew  and  other  Sbe- 
mitic  tongues.  After  having  been  the  moat  noted  pu- 
pil of  Vatable,  he  became  his  successor,  in  1546,  to  the 
chair  of  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Royal  College  of 
France.  Casaubon  believed  that  Mercier  was  the  most 
learned  Hebraist  of  his  day.  When  the  second  religious 
war  broke  oul,  Mercier  was  constrained  to  quit  Paris. 
Alter  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Saint-Germain,  he  returned 
to  France,  but  while  passing  through  his  native  city  he 
was  carried  away  by  the  pestilence.  He  died  a  Protes- 
tant in  1562.  Mercier  published,  almost  the  whole  of 
Jonathan's  Tart/urn  on  the  Prophecies.  He  also  wrote 
in  Latin  valuable  commentaries  on  all  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  on  the  Gospel  according  to  Mat- 
thew. His  commentaries  furnished  matter  to  the  .Sy- 
nopsii  Crilicorum  of  Utrecht  (1634).  He  is  also  the 
author  of  Troclatulai  de  accenlibtu  Jobi,  Proverbiorum, 
at  Pitttmurum,  tiuctort  R.  Juda.jffio  Betham  Hitpano,  a 
translation  from  Hebrew  (Paris,  1666,  4to):— £i6er  de 
oecenliiui  Scriplara,  cincture  R.  Jvda,  Jilio  Balaam 
(Paris,  1565,  4to):— In  Decalogum  commmtariui  Rab~ 
bini  Abraham,  cognomento  Ben-Ezra,  iitlerpr.J.  Mcrcere 
(Lyons,  1568,  4to) :— Worts  in  T/teiaurum  Lingua  Sanc- 
ta  Pagnini  (Lyons,  1575-95,  fol.)  :— Oiserrarionea  ad 
Honepollinii  hieroglypkica  (Strasburg,  1595,  4to).  He 
also  published  a  Commentary  on  the  Cantidei  and  Led- 
um m  Genetii.  See  Haag,  I,a  France  Proteitante,— 
Hoefer,  Nam.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Mercurlanua,  father,  a  noted  Romanist  of  tbe 
Order  of  the  Jesuits,  was  a  Belgian  by  birth.  We  know 
but  little  of  his  personal  history,  except  that  he  stood 
very  high  in  the  estimation  of  pope  Gregory  XIII,  who 
caused  his  advancement  to  the  generalship  of  (he  order. 
He  died  Aug.  1, 1580.  Nioolini,  tliil.  of  the  JauiU  (p. 
150),  tells  us  that  "  he  was  a  simple  and  weak  old  man. 
Mercurianus,"  he  continues,  "exercised  very  little  influ- 
ence on  the  destinies  of  the  order,  and  was  tbe  first  gen- 
eral whose  authority  was  held  in  little  account." 

Mercu'rluB  (the  Roman  name  of  the  god  Mer- 
cury, the  Hermet  of  the  Greeks,  'Eppijc,  Acta  jtiv,  12; 
coitjp.  Rom.  xvi,  14 ;  tbe  name  is  of  uncertain  etymol- 
ogy), properly  a  Greek  deity,  whom  the  Romans  iden- 
tified with  their  god  of  commerce  and  bargains.  In 
the  Greek  mythology  Hermes  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and 
Maia,  tbe  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  is  constantly  repre- 
sented as  the  comjianion  of  his  father  in  his  wanderings 
upon  earth.  On  one  of  these  occasions  they  were  trav- 
elling in  Phrygia,  and  were  refused  hospitality  by  all 
save  Baucis  and  Philemon,  the  two  aged  peasants  of 
whom  Ovid  telle  the  charming  episode  in  his  Metan. 
viii,  620-724,  which  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
folk-lore  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Lycaosia.  Mercury  was 
the  herald  of  the  gods  (Homer,  Od.  v,  in-,  Hym,  m 


I),  inventor  of  letters,  music,  and  the  arts.  He  w 
equally  characterized  by  adroitness  of  action  and  readi- 
ness of  speech,  being  the  representative  of  intelligence 
and  craft  among  men  (nee  Pauly's  Real-EncyUop.  iv, 
1842).  HewaaiuHullyTepresentedasaalender.bearuleM 
youth,  but  in  an  older  Pelasgic  figure  he  was  bearded. 
The  fact  that  he  waa  the  customary  attendant  of  Jupi- 
ter when  he  appeared  on  earth  (Ovid,  Fan.  v,  496; 
comp.  Afetam,  ii,  781  sq.),  explains  why  the  inhabitants 
of  Lystra  (Acta  xiv,  12),  as  soon  as  they  were  disposed 
to  believe  that  the  gods  had  visited  them  in  tbe  like- 
ness  of  men,  discovered  Hermes  in  Paul,  as  the  chief 
as  the  attendant  of  Jupiter  (see  Kuinol, 


dloc).     ItM 


whether  the  representations  or  Mercury  in  ancient  stat- 
ues accord  with  the  supposed  personal  appearance  of 
Paul  (see  Watch,  Din.  ad  Acta  Ap.  iii,  188  sq.),  and 
especially  in  the  matter  of  the  beard  of  the  latter,  for 
all  known  representations  of  the  god  differ  in  much 
more  important  particulars  from  the  probable  costume 
of  Paul  (c.  g.  in  the  absence  of  any  garment  at  all,  or 
in  the  use  of  the  short  ehlamys  merely]  in  the  cadu- 
ceus,  the  petasua,  etc.  (see  Muller,  A  ncient  Art,§  379- 
881).  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  who 
expected  to  see  the  goda  mixing  in  the  affairs  of  this 
lower  world,  in  human  form,  would  not  look  lor  mucb 
more  than  the  outward  semblance  of  ordinary  men.  See 
Smith's  Dirt  of  Clan.  Biog.  and  Mylhol  s.  v.  Hermes. 


Mercuries,     See  Hkrmes  TmSMEoiBTua. 

Mercy  (properly  t^rt,  de'ted,  bindneu  ;  fXioc, 
pity),  a  virtue  which  inspires  us  with  compassion  for 
others,  and  inclines  us  to  assist  them  in  their  necessi- 
ties. That  works  of  mercy  may  be  acceptable  to  God, 
as  Christ  has  promised  (Matt,  v,  7),  it  is  not  enough 
that  they  proceed  from  a  natural  sentiment  of  human- 
ity, but  they  must  be  performed  for  the  sake  of  God, 
and  from  truly  pious  motives.  In  Scripture  mercy  and 
truth  are  commonly  joined  together,  to  show  the  good- 
ness that  precedes  and  the  faithfulness  that  aocompa- 
nies  the  promises;  or,  a  goodness,  a  clemency,  a  mer- 
cy that  is  constant  and  faithful,  and  that  does  not  de- 
ceive, Mercy  is  also  taken  for  favors  and  benefits 
received  from  God  or  man ;  for  probity,  justice,  good- 
ness. Merciful  men— in  Hebrew,  ehmdim — are  men  ' 
piety  and  goodiii 
ofalms,Prov.  xii 

Mercy,  as  derived  from  tnarricordia,  may  impart  that 
sympathetic  sense  of  tbe  suffering  of  another  by  which 
the  heart  is  affected.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  traits  of 
character.  The  object  of  mercy  is  misery  :  so  God 
pities  human  misery,  and  forbears  to  chastise  severely; 
so  man  pities  the  misery  of  a  fellow-man,  and  assists 
to  diminish  it ;  so  public  officers  occasionally  moderate 
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the  strictness  of  national  laws  from  pity  to  the  culprit 
Bat  only  those  can  hope  for  mercy  who  express  peni- 
tence and  solicit  mere}' ;  the  impenitent,  the  stubborn, 
the  obdurate,  rather  brave  the  avenging  hand  of  jus- 
tice than  beseech  the  relieving  hand  of  mercy.  See 
Pardon. 

Mercy  is  an  essential  attribute  of  Jehovah,  for  the 
knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  wholly  to  revela- 
tion. By  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  our  Divine  Re- 
deemer a  way  is  opened  for  the  exercise  of  mercy  and 
grace  towards  the  human  family  perfectly  honorable  to 
the  attributes  and  government  of  God.  He  appears  a 
jost  God  and  a  Saviour :  "  He  is  just,  and  yet  he  justi- 
fieth  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus."  Thus  the  plan  of 
salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  provides  for  the  exercise  of 
infinite  mercy,  consistently  with  the  most  rigid  de- 
mands of  truth  and  righteousness;  so  that,  under  this 
gracious  dispensation,  "mercy  and  truth"  are  said  to 
"have  met  together,"  and  " righteousness  and  peace 
have  kissed  each  other"  (Gen.  xix,  19 ;  Exod.  xx,  6 ; 
xxxir,  6,  7;  Psa.  lxxxv,  10;  lxxxvi,  15,  16;  ciii,  17; 
Luke  xriii,  13;  Rom.  ix,  15-18;  Heb.  iv,  16;  viii,  12). 
The  expression  "  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice" 
(Hos.  vi  6 :  Matt  ix,  13),  signifies,  as  the  connection 
indicates,  that  God  is  pleased  with  the  exercise  of  mer- 
er rather  than  with  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  though  sin 
has  made  the  latter  necessary  (1  Sam.  xv,  22;  Mic  vi, 
6-8  k    See  Aton  kmknt. 

Mercy  1s  also  a  Christian  grace,  and  no  duty  is  more 
strongly  urged  by  the  Scriptures  than  the  exercise  of 
it  towards  all  men,  and  especially  towards  such  as  have 
trespassed  against  us  (Matt,  v,  7 ;  xviii,  33-35). 

Mercy,  Sisters  o£    See  Sister*  op  Mercy. 

Mercy,  Wilublx,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  the- 
ologian, was  born  Feb.  9, 1763,  at  Ueberlingen,  near  the 
Bodensee,  and  was  educated  at  Oberschwangar.  In 
1787  he  was  called  to  the  court  of  duke  Charles  of  WUr- 
temberg,  and  in  1798  became  minister  at  Graol,  prin- 
cipality of  HohenzoUern-Signiaringen.  His  advanced 
age  obliged  him  to  resign  bis  position  in  1819,  and  he 
died  July  1, 1825.  Mercy  was  an  extremely  well-ed- 
ucated man.  He  published  in  1801  an  essay  on  the 
necessity  of  reform  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  caused  considerable  sensation.  He  aimed  at  an 
entire  reform  of  the  Church  constitution  and  the  cler- 
gy. Besides  several  articles  in  the  Jakresschriftcnjur 
Thtobgie  tad  Kirchenreckt  der  Kathoiiken  (Ulm,  1806- 
10),  he  published  several  other  valuable  but  minor  pro- 
dacttons  in  theological  literature.  —  Dbring,  Gelehrte 
TkeoL  Deaticktandi,  s.  v. 

Mercy-seat  (r^ll?,  htppo'relh,  a  covering,  i.  e. 
fid  of  a  vessel,  spoken  only  of  the  top  of  the  sacred  ark ; 
Sept.  and  New  Test.  i\anTiipiov,Vulg,  propitiatoriwn), 
the  cover  of  the  box  or  ark  containing  the  tables  of 
the  Sinaitic  law,  and  overspread  by  the  cherubim,  be- 
tween which  appeared  the  shekinah,  or  visible  radiant 
symbol  of  the  divine  presence ;  it  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  plank  of  acacia  overlaid  with  gold,  but  it  was 
more  probably  a  solid  plate  or  sheet  of  the  purest  gold 
(Exod.  xx v,  17  sq. ;  xxx,  6 ;  xxxi,  7,  etc).  Hence  the 
holy  of  holies  is  sometimes  called  the  "  house  of  the 
mercy-seat"  (1  Chron.  xxviii,  11,  Heb.).  Joseph  us  sim- 
ply calls  it  a  lid  (tv&f/ja,  A  nt.  iii,  6,  5) ;  but  the  ver- 
sions have  all  regarded  the  term  as  indicative  of  propi- 
tiation (as  if  from  the  Piel  of  *1M),  and  the  same  view 
appears  to  be  taken  by  the  New-Testament  writers, 
who  compare  it  with  the  throne  of  grace  in  heaven, 
access  to  which  haa  been  opened  by  the  blood  of  Christ 
(Heb.  ix,  5;  Rom.  iii,  24).  See  Ark.  Comp.  1  Chron. 
xxviii,  11,  where  the  holy  of  holies  is  called  the  ma 
r*JB2rt,  M  house  of  the  mercy-seat."  "  It  was  that 
whereon  the  blood  of  the  yearly  atonement  was  sprinkled 
by  the  high-priest ;  and  in  this  relation  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the  Heb.  is  based  on 
the  material  fact  of  its  '  covering'  the  ark,  or  from  this 


notion  of  its  reference  to  the  'covering'  (i*  e.  atonement) 
of  sin.  See  Atonement.  But  in  any  case  the  notion 
of  a  '  seat,'  as  conveyed  by  the  name  in  English,  seems 
superfluous  and  likely  to  mislead.  Jehovah  is  indeed 
spoken  of  as  'dwelling'  and  even  as '  sitting'  (Psa.  lxxx, 
1 ;  xcix,  1)  between  the  cherubim,  but  undoubtedly  his 
seat  in  this  conception  would  not  be  on  the  same  level 
as  that  on  which  they  stood  (Exod.  xxv,  18),  and  an 
enthronement  in  the  glory  above  it  must  be  supposed. 
The  idea  with  which  it  is  connected  is  not  merelv  that 
of '  mercy,'  but  of  formal  atonement  made  for  the  breach 
of  the  covenant  (Lev.  xvi,  14),  which  the  ark  contained 
in  its  material  vehicle— the  two  tables  of  stone.  The 
communications  made  to  Moses  are  represented  as  made 
*  from  the  mercy-seat  that  was  upon  the  ark  of  the  tes- 
timony' (Numb,  vii,  89 ;  comp.  Exod.  xxv,  22 ;  xxx, 
6) ;  a  sublime  illustration  of  the  moral  relation  and  re- 
sponsibility into  which  the  people  were  by  covenant 
regarded  as  brought  before  God"  (Smith).  It  .is  not 
without  significance  that  the  mercy-seat  was  above  the 
ark  and  below  the  symbols  of  the  divine  presence  and 
attributes,  as  if  to  foreshadow  the  supersedence  of  the 
law  of  ordinances  contained  in  the  ark  by  the  free  grace 
of  the  GospeL  See  Pratenius,  De  Judcta  area  (UpsaL 
1727) ;  Werner,  De  Propitiatoria  (Giessen,  1695).  See 
Shekinah. 

Me'red  (Heb.  id,  T?P>  rebellion,  as  in  Josh,  xxii, 
22 ;  Sept.  MutpdS  and  Mwoqc*,  Vulg.  Mered),  a  person 
named  as  the  second  son  of  Ezra  (or  Ezer),  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  17).  Sec  Ezrah.  Great  confu- 
sion prevails  in  the  account  of  his  lineage  and  family, 
and  indeed  in  the  whole  chapter  in  question.  Ver.  17, 
after  mentioning  the  four  sons  of  Ezra,  immediately 
adds,  "and  she  bore  Miriam,"  etc. ;  where  the  Sept.,  by 
an  evident  gloss,  attributes  these  children  to  Jethro, 
the  first  named  of  Ezra's  sons ;  the  Vulg.  has  genuit,  re- 
ferring them  to  Ezra  as  additional  sons,  in  defiance  of 
the  text  ^nrn,  which  is  undoubtedly  feminine;  while 
Luther  renders  this  word  as  a  proper  name,  Thahar, 
equally  at  variance  with  the  text,  which  joins  the  fol- 
lowing word  by  the  accus.  particle  DK,  a  construction 
that  does  not  here  allow  the  resolution  by  the  rendering 
with.  In  ver.  18  we  find  several  boiis  attributed  to  "his 
wife  Jehudijah,"  and  the  statement  added,  "And  these 
are  the  sons  of  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  which 
Mered  took :"  the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  and  Luth.  follow  the 
Heb.,  which  yields  no  intelligible  connection.  Ver.  19 : 
"And  the  sons  of  his  wife  Hodiah,  the  sister  of  Naham, 
the  father  of  Keilah  the  Garmite,  and  Eshterooa  the 
Maachathite ;"  where,  however,  the  Heb.  text  would  be 
more  naturally  rendered  "  the  sons  of  the  wife  of  Hodi- 
jah,"  Hjnin  m?X  "\33,  the  form  ndK  being  rarely 
absolute  (see  Nordheimer's  Heb.  Gramm,  §  604);  the 
Sept.  renders :  "And  the  sons  of  the  wife  of  bis  Jewish 
sister  [vipi  yvvaucbq  tt)q  'lovtaiac.  dctXfprjc]  were  Na- 
chem,  and  Dana  the  father  of  Keeila,  and  Someion  the 
father  of  Joriam.  And  the  sons  of  Naem,  the  father  of 
Keeila,  were  Garmi  and  Jesthemoe,  Machatha"  [various 
readings, "  of  the  Idumasan  sister"  (or  "  of  Odia  the  sis- 
ter") of  Nachaln,  the  father  of  Keeila,  were  Garmi  (oth- 
ers "Hotarmi"  or  "Hogarmi")  and  Eshthaimon,  No- 
chathi] ;  the  Vulg.  and  Luther  are  like  the  Heb.,  ex- 
cept the  ambiguous  renderings,  "Et  filii  uxoris  Odajae," 
"  Die  Kinder  des  Weibes  Hodija."  The  Syr.  and  Arab, 
omit  ver.  17  and  18  (Davidson's  Revis.  of  the  Heb.  Text, 
ad  loc).  The  corruption  of  the  text  is  evident.  We 
suggest  a  conjectural  restoration  by  transposing  the  lat- 
ter part  of  ver.  18  to  the  middle  of  ver.  17,  and  the 
whole  of  ver.  19  to  the  end  of  ver.  17 ;  these  simple 
changes  will  supply  the  manifest  incongruities  as  fol-  ' 
lows :  "And  the  sons  of  Ezra  [or  Ezer]  were  Jether,  and 
Mered,  and  Epher,  and  Jalon.  And  these  are  the  sons 
of  Bithiah  (the  daughter  of  Pharaoh),  whom  Mered 
[first]  married;  she  bore  Miriam,  and  Shammai,  and 
Ishbah  (founder  of  Eshtemoa) :  and  the  sons  of  bis 
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[second]  wife  Hodijah  (the  sister  of  Naham,  father 
[founder]  of  Keilah  the  Garmite  [?  strong  city]  and  of 
Eshtemoa  the  Maachathite)  —  this  Jewish  wife  bore 
Jered  (founder  of  Gedor),  and  Heber  (founder  of  Socho), 
and  Jekuthiel  (founder  of  Zanoah)."  This  essentially 
agrees  with  Bertheau's  rectification  of  the  passage  (Er- 
Har.  ad  loc.),  adopted  by  Keil  (Comment,  ad  loc,). 

"It  has  been  supposed  that  Pharaoh  is  here  the  name 
of  an  Israelite,  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for  the  com- 
mon and  contrary  opinion.  The  name  Bithiab, '  daugh- 
ter/ that  is, '  servant  of  the  Lord,'  is  appropriate  to  a 
convert.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  Moslems  of  the 
present  day  very  frequently  give  the  name  Abdallah, 
*  servant  of  God/  to  those  who  adopt  their  religion. 
That  another  wife  was  called  the  Jewess,  is  in  favor  of 
Bithiah's  Egyptian  origin.  The  name  Miriam,  if,  as 
we  believe,  Egyptian,  is  especially  suitable  to  the  child 
of  an  Egyptian"  (Kitto).  See  Bithiah.  Pharaoh, 
whose  daughter  Mered  espoused,  was  therefore  undoubt- 
edly some  one  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  and  hence  Mered 
himself  would  appear  to  have  been  a  person  of  note 
among  the  Israelites.  As  his  children  by  his  other 
wife  (who  was  also  highly  related),  were  recognised  as 
chief  men  or  rebuilders  of  Canaanitish  cities,  and  hence 
must  have  lived  soon  after  the  conquest  and  settlement 
of  Palestine  by  the  Hebrews,  Mered  himself  will  be 
placed  in  the  period  of  the  exode,  and  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  married  the  daughter  of  the  predecessor 
of  that  Pharaoh  by  whom  the  Israelites  were  detained 
in  so  cruel  bondage ;  perhaps  his  Egyptian  wife  refused 
to  accompany  him  to  the  promised  land,  and  the  later 
children  may  have  been  the  fruit  of  a  subsequent  mar- 
riage during  the  wanderings  in  the  desert  with  a  He- 
brewess'  Hodijah.    B.C.  cir.  1658. 

Mered's  wife  Bithiah  "  is  enumerated  by  the  rabbins 
among  the  nine  who  entered  Paradise  (Hottinger,  Smeg- 
ma Orientate,  p.  515),  and  in  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph  on 
Chronicles  she  is  said  to  have  been  a  proselyte.  In  the 
same  Targum  we  find  it  stated  that  Caleb,  the  son  of 
Jephunneh,  was  called  Mered  because  he  withstood  or 

rebelled  against  O^p)  the  counsel  of  the  spies,  a  tradi- 
tion also  recorded  by  Jarchi.  But  another  and  very 
curious  tradition  is  preserved  in  the  Quastianes  in  libr. 
ParaL,  attributed  to  Jerome.  According  to  this  Ezra 
was  Amram;  his  sons  Jether  and  Mered  were  Aaron 
and  Moses ;  Epher  was  Eldad,  and  Jalon  Medad.  The 
tradition  goes  on  to  say  that  Moses,  after  receiving  the 
law  in  the  desert,  enjoined  his  father  to  put  away  his 
mother  because  she  was  his  aunt,  being  the  daughter  of 
Levi:  that  Amram  did  so,  married  again,  and  begat 
Eldad  and  Mcdad.  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh, 
is  said,  on  the  same  authority,  to  have  been  '  taken'  by 
Moses,  because  she  forsook  idols,  and  was  converted  to 
the  worship  of  the  true  God.  The  origin  of  all  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  occurrence  of  the  name  *  Mir- 
iam' in  1  Chron.  iv,  17,  which  was  referred  to  Miriam 
the  sister  of  Moses.  Rabbi  D.  Kimchi  would  put  the 
first  clause  of  ver.  18  in  a  parenthesis.  He  makes  Bith- 
iah the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  the  first  wife  of  Mered, 
and  mother  of  Miriam,  Shammai,  and  Ishbah ;  Jehudi- 
jah,  or  *  the  Jewess,'  being  his  second  wife"  (Smith). 

Meredith,  C.  G-.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  May  5, 1820;  was 
converted  at  eleven,  joined  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1846, 
travelled  with  usefulness  eight  years,  and  died  at  Leba- 
non Station,  Ohio,  July  16,  1854.  Mr.  Meredith  was 
amiable  and  serious  from  childhood,  was  full  of  good 
works,  and  by  his  own  efforts  acquired  not  only  a  fine 
general  English  education,  but  read  Greek  and  Latin 
fluently,  lie  was  a  sound  theologian,  and  a  dignified, 
instructive,  and  useful  minister  of  the  Gospel. — Minute* 
of  Conferences,  v,  467. 

Meredith,  Thomas,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  born 
at  Warwick,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  After  graduating  (Jan. 
4, 1816)  in  the  University  of  Philadelphia,  he  began  the 
study  of  theology,  was  licensed  Dec  30, 1816,  and  two 


years  after  he  was  ordained  at  Edenton.  In  1819  he 
was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Newbern. 
In  1822  he  accepted  a  call  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Sa- 
vannah, and  finally  settled  in  1825  as  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Edenton,  N.  C,  where  he  remained  for  nine 
years.  He  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Baptist 
Interpreter,  the  first  Baptist  paper  printed  in  North  Car- 
olina. In  1835  he  returned  to  the  Church  of  Newbern, 
where  he  published  the  Biblical  Recorder.  In  1840  he 
removed  to  Raleigh,  where  he  continued  to  issue  the 
paper,  though  his  health  was  too  feteWe  to  allow  him  to 
take  a  pastoral  charge.  He  died  Nov.  13, 1850.  He 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  Christianity  and  Slavery 
in  1847,  which  had  previously  appeared  in  the  Biblical 
Recorder. 

Mer'emoth  (Heb.  Mertmoth',  nWr),  exaltations), 

the  name  of  two  men  at  the  close  of  the  captivity. 

1.  (Sept.  MtpaptoSr,  Mape/ifc&,  Mapful&,  avb  'Pa- 
pub  v.  r.  Maptptob,  etc.;  Vulg.  Merimutk).  A  priest, 
son  of  Urijah,  and  grandson  (descendant)  of  Koz,  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii,  3), 
B.C.  586,  and  to  whom  were  afterwards  consigned  the 
bullion  and  sacred  vessels  forwarded  by  Ezra  (Ezra  viii, 
88).  B.C.459.  "After  the  statement  in  Ezra  ii,  62,  re- 
specting the  exclusion  of  the  family  of  Koz  from  the 
priesthood,  it  is  puzzling  to  find  one  of  this  family  rec- 
ognised as  a  priest;  but  probably  the  exclusion  did  not 
extend  to  the  whole  family,  some  being  able  to  establish 
their  pedigree"  (Kitto).  He  repaired  two  sections  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  4, 21 ),  B.C  446,  and  lived  to 
join  in  the  sacred  covenant  of  fidelity  to  Jehovah  (Neh. 
x,  5).  B.C.  cir.  410.  In  Neh.  xii,  15  he  is  mentioned  by 
the  name  of  Meraiotr,  as  the  father  of  Helkai. 

2.  (Sept.  MapifitoS,  Vulg.  Marimutk.)  An  Israelite 
of  the  "  sons"  (?  inhabitants)  of  Bani,  who  divorced  his 
Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  86).    B.C.  459. 

Mererius,  a  French  prelate,  flourished  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  6th  century  as  bishop  of  Angouleme.    He 
was  originally  count  of  Angoulftme.     At  that  period  of 
history  the  civil  government  differed  so  little  from  the 
ecclesiastical  that,  without  any  change  of  habits  or  al- 
teration of  moral  life,  the  appellation  of  count  was  not 
unfrequently  exchanged  for  that  of  bishop,  in  order  to 
transmit  to  a  son,  or  perhaps  a  nephew,  the  title  thus 
relinquished.     In  this  way  the  prerogatives  of  both  ti- 
tles were  retained  in  the  same  familv.     But  it  was  con- 
sidered  an  abuse  of  authority  to  have  any  one  person 
invested  with  the  combined  privileges  and  distinctions 
of  a  count  and  of  a  bishop.    The  count  Mererius  was 
canonically  settled  in  the  see  of  Angouldme  by  St.  Ger- 
main, bishop  of  Paris,  and  St.  Euphrone,  archbishop  of 
Tours,  with  the  consent  of  king  Charibert.    Nan  tin,  the 
nephew  of  Mererius,  inherited  the  immunities  and  pos- 
sessions attached  to  the  title  of  count.     This  occurred 
about  570.    After  seven  years  of  episcopacy  Mererius 
was  poisoned  by  Frontonius,  who  seized  the  bishop's 
mitre,  and  was  apparently  recognised  without  opposition 
as  the  bishop  of  Angouleme.    It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
in  those  troublesome  times  it  was  not  uncommon  through 
such  crimes  to  reach  the  highest  office*.     The  authors 
of  VHistoirt  Litterairt  and  the  Gallia  Christiana  have 
fancied  the  identity  of  Mererius,  bishop  of  Angoulf-me, 
with  one  Maracharitis,  who,  according  to  Fortunatus.  at- 
tended the  dedication  of  the  church  at  Nanter  in  568; 
but  father  Lecointe  would  rather  believe  that  this  Mar- 
acharius  Romacharius  was  the  bishop  of  Coutances, 
Yet  neither  the  bishop  of  Coutances  nor  the  bishop  of 
Angouldme  was  a  fellow- provincial  of  the  bishop  of 
Nantes.     It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  Maracharius 
mentioned  by  Fortunatus  is  the  same  with  Maclianns, 
bishop  of  Vannes,  who  died  probably  in  577.    It  is  said 
that  some  writings  by  Mererius  were  deposited  in  the 
library  of  Cluni,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  lost. — Hoe- 
fer,  Nuuv.  Biog.  Gene  rale,  a.  v. 

Me'res  (Heb.  id.,  Dt)8,  from  the  Sanscrit  mertsk 
worthy,  according  to  Benfey,  p.  200;  Sept  Mc/M£,  but 


MERI  1: 

moat  copies  omit ;  Vulg.  Mara),  one  of  the  seven  la- 
uaps  or  TisieA  of  Xerxes  (Estb.  i,  14>    B.C.483. 

Meri,  Fbahjc-is,  a  French  Benedictine  munk,  was 
born  at  Vienon  in  1676.  He  died  Oct  18, 1723,  in  the 
Abbey  of  Saint-Martin  dp  Hacai,  province  of  Berry. 
Meri  published  a  work  entitled  Itumstion  critique  el 
tkioloipqae  da  Rtmurquri  at  if.  t*r  le  dietimmoire  de 
llortri,  under  the  nom  de  plume  M.  Tktmat  (1720). 
He  oh  nmetimea  been  misisken  for  Do m  Philippe  Bil- 
iouet,  his  contemporary,  who  never  published  any  work. 
Meiladoc.  St.,  a  French  prelate,  vthoae  name  in 
Latin  is  Mtreadocut,  was  bom  in  Yannes  about  AD.  606. 
He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Ar- 
mories, and  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Joel  111, king 
of  Brittany.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  by  Hingueten, 
the  bishop  of  Yannes.  and  afterwards  retired  into  the 
waste  and  sterile  country  of  Stirat,  near  Pontivy.  At 
the  death  of  Hingueten,  the  clergy  and  the  laity  alike 
with  one  acclaim  appointed  Meriadec  his  legitimate  suc- 
cessor. Sl  Meriadec  i>  mentioned  in  the  Vila  Saneto- 
rawby  Bollandus  (ii,  86).    It  is  not  known  when  hi 
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tany,  where  many  churches  and  chapels  have  been 

in  Vannea  in  the  year  666. 

M Brian,  Hasb  Bkrkhard,  a  noted  philosopher,  wss 
born  in  1728  at  LichstaU,  in  the  canton  of  Basle,  where 
bis  father  was  a  minister.  After  finishing  an  academi- 
cal course  of  philosophical  and  philological  studies,  he 
became  private  tutor  of  a  young  Dutch  nobleman.  At 
the  recommendation  of  H.  lie  Maupertuia,  Frederick  the 
Great  called  him  to  Berlin.  Here  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  soon  distinguished  him- 

the  philosophical  department,  and  in  1797  (after  For- 
mer's death)  secretary  of  the  academy.  Of  hie  numer- 
ous philosophical  works,  some  of  which  show  superior 
merits,  we  mention  the  following:  Din.  de  autockiria 
(Basle,  1740)  :  —  Ditccmn  nr  la  milnphyique  (Basle, 
1766)7  —  Spteme  da  mrmde  (Bouillon,  1770)  !-£nmii 
dr  rkiitaire  xttfnreUe  de  la  religion  par  Mr.  Hume,  ou 
rtm  refute  let  erreari,  etc  (Amsterdam,  1779).  Numer- 
ous philosophical  essays  or  bis  are  printed  in  the  "Hem. 
de  1'Acad.des  Sciences  k  Berlin," e.g.  Mem.  tiirCttppcr- 
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idea  dam  time  (voLv);  RrjUiiotn  philae.  iur  Ui  ramrm- 
Uance  (voLzii)j  £x«ssfl>  dam  gueelum  conctrnant  la 
liberie  {voLix);  Parallele  de  deux prinapei de psycholo- 
gie  (ve.Ls.iii);  Sur  le  tent  mornl  (vol.  xiv) ;  Stir  fa  de- 
tir  (voL  xvi) ;  Sur  la  crainle  de  hi  mart ;  Sur  le  meprii 
de  la  mart;  Sur  le  suicide  (vol  xix)  ;  Sur  le  durie  rl 
mr  liiilrmiii  du  ploitir  el  de  la  peine  (voL  xii).  For 
further  details,  see  Fred.  Aucillon,  Eloge  hiilorique  de  J. 
B.  Merian,  etc  (Berlin,  1810). 

Mnr'ibah  (Heb.  Mtribah',  H3'-"S,  quarrel,  or 
"  strife,"  as  in  Gen.  xiii,8;  Numb,  xxvii,  14),  the  desig- 
nation of  two  places,  each  marked  by  a  spring. 

1.  (Sept  Xoicupnoic ;  Vulg.  joins  with  the  preceding 
name  in  one,  tealalia,  Exod.  xvii,  7 ;  but  in  Psa.  Ixxxi, 
«,\ailofua,  amlradktio.)  The  latter  of  the  two  names 
given  by  Moses  to  the  fountain  in  the  desert  of  Sin,  on 
the  western  gulf  of  the  Bed  Sea,  which  issued  from  the 
rock  which  he  smote  by  the  divine  command,  the  other 
equivalent  name  being  Nassau;  and  the  reason  is  as- 
signed, "  because  of  the  chiding  of  the  children  uf  Israel, 
and  because  they  did  there  tempi  [he  Lord"  (Exod.  xvii, 
1-7).  This  spot  is  only  named  once  again  hy  this  title 
(Psa.  Ixxxi,  8).  The  general  locality  is  designated  by 
the  name  Rephiium  (vet.  1,8).  See  Exoiix.  The 
monks  of  Sinai  still  pretend  to  show  the  identical  nick 
from  which  Moses  brought  forth  the  water  (Olin'a  Trav- 
els, i,4IC).  Stephens  describes  it  as  an  isolated  stone, 
about  twelve  feet  high,  with  several  artiltcial  gashes 
from  which  water  trickles  (Trac.  i,  285).  Burckhardt, 
also,  who  was  one  of  the  first  travellers  that  critically 
examined  the  locality,  thinks  it  bests  indubitable  marks 
of  art,  yet  one  of  the  later  travellers,  D.  Roberts,  holds 
that  the  orifice  has  been  naturally  funned  by  the  oozing 
of  water  for  along  period  (Iloiu  Land,  A^yp',elc,  vol.  Hi, 
pi.  iii>  The  rock  rests  isolated  where  it  has  fallen  frnm 
the  face  of  the  mountain.  It  is  of  red  granite,  fifteen 
feet  lung,  and  ten  feet  wide.  Down  the  front  of  t  he 
block,  in  an  oblique  direction,  runs  a  seam,  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  wide,  of  apparently  a  softes  material*. 
the  rock  also  has  ten  or  twelve  deep  horizontal  crevices, 
at  nearly  equal  distances  from  each  other.  There  arc 
also  other  apertures  upon  its  surface  from  which  the 
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water  Is  said  to  have  issued — in  all  about  twenty  in 
number,  and  lying  nearly  in  a  straight  line  around  the 
three  sides  of  the  stone,  and  for  the  most  part  ten  or 
twelve  inches  long,  two  or  three  inches  broad,  and  from 
one  to  two  inches  deep ;  but  a  few  are  as  deep  as  four 
inches.  The  rock  is  highly  revered  both  by  rhe  Chris- 
tians and  Bedouins.  It  lies  in  the  valley  called  Wady 
el-Lejah,  in  the  very  highest  region  of  the  Sinai  group, 
running  up  narrow  and  choked  with  fallen  rocks  between 
the  two  peaks  that  claim  to  be  the  Mount  of  Moses,  and 
contains  the  deserted  convent  of  El-Abein  (Kitto,  Pict. 
Bible,  ad  loc.). 

2.  (Sept.civriXoyi«,inNumb.xx,l3;  xxvii,  14;  Deut. 
xxxii,  51 ;  XotSopia  in  Numb,  xx,  24 :  Vulg.  cxmtrudk- 
tio;  but  in  Psa.  xcv,  8,  ira pa  a pi'uj,  tentatio,  Auth.Vers. 
"provocation ;"  and  in  Ezek. xlvii,  19,  MapifiwS ;  xlviii, 
28,  Bap  t  put  $ — in  which  last  two  passages,  as  well  as  in 
Psa.  cvi, 32,  the  Auth.Vers.  has  " strife.")  Another  foun- 
tain produced  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  similar 
circumstances,  in  the  desert  of  Zin  (Wady  Arabah),  near 
Kadesh ;  to  which  the  name  was  given  with  a  similar 
reference  to  the  previous  misconduct  of  the  Israelites 
(Numb,  xx,  13, 24 ;  Deut.  xxxiii,  8).  In  the  last  text, 
which  is  the  only  one  where  the  two  places  are  men- 
tioned together,  the  former  is  called  Massah  only,  to 
prevent  the  confusion  of  the  two  Meribahs, "  Whom 
thou  didst  prove  at  Massah,  and  with  whom  thou  didst 
strive  at  the  waters  of  Meribah."  Indeed,  this  latter 
Meribah  is  almost  always  indicated  by  the  addition  of 
"waters,"  as  if  further  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
(Numb,  xx,  13, 24;  Deut.  xxxiii,  8;  Psa.  lxxxi.8;  cvi, 
82;  Ezek.  xlvii,  19;  xlviii,  28),  a  title  that  is  but  once 
applied  to  the  other  Meribah  (Psa.  lxxxi,  8);  and  the 
locality  we  are  now  considering  is  still  more  distinctly 
called  "waters  of  Meribah  in  Kadesh"  (Numb,  xxvii, 
14),  and  even  Meribah  of  Kadesh  (A.V.  "Meribah-Ka- 
desh,"  Deut.  xxxii,  51).  Only  once  is  this  place  called 
simply  Meribah  (Psa.  xcv,  8).  It  is  strange  that,  with 
ail  this  carefulness  of  distinction  in  Scripture,  the  two 
places  should  rarely  have  been  properly  discriminated. 
Indeed  many  commentators  have  regarded  the  one  as 
a  mere  duplicate  of  the  other,  owing  to  a  mixture  of 
earlier  and  later  legend.  The  above  monkish  tradition 
has  contributed  to  confound  the  two  localities.  But,  be- 
sides the  differences  already  noted,  there  was  this  very 
important  one,  that  in  smiting  the  rock  at  the  second 
place  Moses  himself  exhibited  impatience  with  the  mul- 
titude (Numb,  xx,  10-12);  whereas  he  showed  no  signs  of 
passion  on  the  former  occasion.  Sec  Moses.  The  dis- 
tance of  place  from  the  former  Meribah,  the  distance  of 
time,  and  the  difference  of  the  people  in  a  new  genera- 
tion, are  circumstances  which,  when  the  positive  condi- 
tions of  the  two  wells  were  so  equal,  explain  why  Moses 
might  give  the  same  name  to  two  places.    Sec  Kadesh. 

Merib'-Baal  (Heb.  Merib'-Ba 'al,  b*2  2"niD,  con- 
tender with  Baal,  1  Chron.  viii,  34 ;  Sept.  MtpiSnaX  v.  r. 
Mttyt/3aaX,Vulg.  J/er*6a<//;  also  in  the  contracted  form 
Meri'-Ba'al,h?Z  ■»■}«,  1  Chron.  he, 40;  Sept.  Midi jSaoX 
v.  r.  Mex/>«/3rt«A,Vulg.  Meribaal),  the  son  of  Jonathan, 
elsewhere  called  Mkpiiiboshetii  (2  Sam.  iv,  4,  etc.),  ap- 
parently from  an  unwillingness  to  pronounce  the  idola- 
trous name  of  Baal.    See  Isiiboshkth. 

Merici,  Angela,  foundress  of  the  Order  of  Ursu- 
lines,  was  bom  at  Dcsenzano,  on  the  lake  of  (Suarda, 
in  1511.  Her  family  name  was  De  Brescia,  She  was 
brought  up  by  her  uncle,  and  at  an  early  age  entered 
the  Order  of  St.  Francis.  She  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  after  her  return  established  at  Brescia, 
in  1537,  a  new  order  of  nuns,  of  which  she  was  appoint- 
ed superior.  Angela  Merici  died  March  21, 1540.  Her 
order  was  so  successful  that  at  the  end  of  a  centurv 
after  its  organization  it  counted  in  France  alone  over  ! 
three  hundred  and  tiftv  convents.  See  Helvot,  Hist,  dts 
ordres  monastiques,  iv,  150;  D'ICmilliannc,  Hist,  dts  or- 
dres  monastiques,  p.  247-249 ;  Moreri,  Diet.  hist.  s.  v. — 
Hoefer,  Kouv.  Bwg.  G:neralet  ii,  638.    See  Ursuunes. 


Meridian  is  the  technical  term  for  the  siesta  or 
noon-day  sleep  in  a  convent,  allowed  to  be  taken  during 
one  hour  after  hall-time. — Walcott,  Sacr.  A  rckctoL  a.  v. 

Merino,  John  Anton  Diaz,  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  was  born  in  1771.  In  his  twelfth  year  he 
bad  made  such  extraordinary  progress  in  his  studies 
that  he  was  ready  to  enter  the  University  of  Alcala. 
Later  he  lectured  aa  professor  of  theology  at  several 
universities  in  Spain  and  Cuba,  then  joined  the  Domin- 
icans, and  was  shortly  after  promoted  general  of  this 
order.  On  account  of  his  great  wisdom  and  sagacity, 
he  was  often  consulted  by  the  bishops  in  cases  of  an  in- 
tricate character.  In  1832  he  was  ordained,  and  in  his 
position  led  a  most  exemplary  and  simple  life,  and 
greatly  devoted  himself  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor. 
His  firm  and  vivid  faith  was  a  bulwark  against  the 
evils  of  his  time,  and,  for  refusing  to  support  irreligious 
edicts  of  his  government,  he  was  finally  expelled  from 
his  see  and  had  to  leave  Spain.  He  spent  his  last 
years  in  France  in  exile,  and  died  at  Marseilles  in  1844. 
He  published  Coleccioti  Ecdesiastica  and  Libliotcca  de 
la  Religion,  the  first  work  containing  all  the  acts  of  the 
Spanish  bishops  in  defence  of  the  system  of  the  Church 
pursued  during  the  constitutional  epoch,  and  the  lat- 
ter comprising  the  translation  of  the  works  of  Lamen- 
nais,  Maistre,  etc 

Merit  signifies  desert,  or  that  which  is  earned ;  orig- 
inally the  word  was  applied  to  soldiers  and  other  mili- 
tary persons,  who,  by  their  labors  in  the  field,  and  by 
the  various  hardships  they  underwent  during  the  course 
of  a  campaign,  as  also  by  other  services  they  might 
occasionally  render  to  the  commonwealth,  were  said, 
merere  stipendia,  to  merit,  or  earn  their  pay;  which 
they  might  properly  be  said  to  do,  because  they  yield- 
ed in  real  service  an  equivalent  to  the  state  for  the  sti- 
pend they  received,  which  was  therefore  due  to  them 
in  justice,  Here,  then,  we  come  at  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word  merit;  from  which  it  is  very  clearly  to  be 
seen  that,  in  a  theological  sense,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  merit  in  our  best  obedience.  One  roan,  may 
merit  of  another,  but  all  mankind  together  cannot  merit 
from  the  hand  of  God.  This  evidently  appears,  if  we 
consider  the  imperfections  of  all  our  services,  and  the 
express  declaration  of  the  divine  Word  (Ephea.  ii,  8,  9 ; 
Rom.  xi,  5,  6 ;  Tit.  iii,  5 ;  Kora.  x,  1, 4).  The  scholastic 
distinction  between  merit  ofcongrvitg  and  merit  of  con- 
dignity  is  thus  stated  by  Hobbes  {Of  Man,  pt.  i,  ch.  iv) : 
"  (iod  Almighty  having  promised  Paradise  to  those  that 
can  walk  through  this  world  according  to  the  limits  and 
precepts  prescribed  by  him,  they  say  he  that  shall  so 
walk  shall  merit  Paradise  ex  congnto.  But  because  no 
man  can  demand  a  right  to  it  by  his  own  righteousness, 
or  any  other  power  in  himself,  but  by  the  free  grace  of 
God  only,  they  say  no  man  can  merit  Paradise  ex  con- 
digno."  See  Meritum.  See  South'*  Sennons,  The  Doc- 
trine of  Merit  stated,  vol.  iii,  ser.  1 ;  Toplady's  Worts,  iii, 
471;  Hervey's  Eleven  Letters  to  Wesley;  Robinson's 
Claude,  ii,  2 18 ;  Buck,  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v.    See  also  Works. 

Merits  op  Christ,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  influ- 
ence or  moral  consideration  resulting  from  the  obedience 
of  Christ — all  that  he  wrought  and  all  that  he  suffered 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  See  Atonement  ;  Im- 
putation; Righteousness  op  Christ. 

Merits  op  Saints.    See  Supererogation. 

Merftum  de  Condigno,  or  de  Congrco  (desert 
of  worth  or  fitness).  This  distinction  in  the  idea  of 
the  merit  of  good  works,  as  it  was  first  interpreted  by 
Thomas  Aquinap,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  compromise 
between  the  strict  Aiigustinian  doctrine  to  which  he 
himself  was  attached,  and  the  Pelagian  tendencies  of 
the  Church  in  general,  particularly  on  the  subject  of 
good  works.  He  therefore  considers  meritorious  works 
under  two  aspects :  1.  According  to  the  substance  of  the 
work  itself,  in  so  far  as  proceeding  from  beings  en- 
dowed with  free  will,  it  is  an  effect  of  their  free  voli- 
tion.   2.  As  proceeding  in  a  measure  from  the  grace  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit.  Under  the  last  aspect,  being,  in  fact, 
an  effect  of  the  divine  grace  in  man,  it  is  meritorium 
vitse  sterns  ex  coruUgno.  While  considered  as  a  result 
of  free  will,  the  immense  disproportion  between  the 
creature  and  the  supernatural  communicated  grace  pre- 
vents there  being  any  condignitas,  any  absolute  desert, 
but  only  a  congmita*,  propter  quandam  sequalitatem 
proportionis.  For  it  appears  suitable  that  "  ut  homini 
operauti  secundum  suam  virtutem  Deua  recompenset 
secundum  excellentiam  sum  virtutis."  From  this  Thom- 
as Aquinas  concludes :  1.  That  no  one  but  Christ  can 
gain  by  merilum  condign*  any  primam  graliam  for  anoth- 
er. 2.  That,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  possible  to  all  as  re- 
gards mtritum  congrui,  since  "  secundum  amicitia?  propor- 
tionem  Deus  implet  hominis  voluntatem  in  salvatione 
alterius."  The  conclusion,  which  opens  wide  the  door 
to  the  practice  of  supererogatory  works,  is  consequently 
thia,  that  "fides  aliorum  valet  aM  ad  salutem  merilo 
congrui,  non  condigni."  Duns  Scotus  goes  even  further 
in  this  Pelagian  direction,  and  asserts  that  man  can, 
<ie  congruo,  prepare  (dtspomre)  himself  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  grace  offered  him.  By  Protestants  this  dis- 
tinction is  of  course  rejected,  as  well  as  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  good  works.  The  ApoL  Conf.  (ii,  63)  declares 
that  this  scholastic  distinction  is  but  a  screen  for  Pela- 
gianism :  "Nam  si  Deus  necessario  dat  gratiam  pro  mc- 
rito  congrui,  jam  non  est  meritum  congrui,  sed  con- 
digni;" elsewhere  (iii,  127)  it  opposes  to  it  the  follow- 
ing arguments :  1.  That  this  doctrine  tends  to  diminish 
the  mediatorial  character  of  Christ,  qui  nerpetuo  est 
mediator,  non  tantnm  in  principio  justification  is.  2.  That 
it  continually  awakens  doubts  in  the  conscience,  for 
hypocrites  could  always  rely  on  their  good  works  to 
merit  justification,  while  conscientious  believers  would 
be  in  doubt  as  to  all  their  works,  and  always  seeking 
for  more.  "  Hoc  est  enim  de  congruo  mereri,  dubitare 
et  sine  fide  operari,  donee  desperatio  incidit"  See  Mun- 
scher.  Lekrbuch  cL  Dogmengesch.  ii,  1, 145,  146, 176 ;  Ne- 
ander,  Gesck  d.  christL  Religion  u.  Kircke,  ii,  294,  610. — 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  ix,  365.     (J.  N.  P.) 

lkferlat,  Euk,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Saintes  in  March,  1634,  and  was  educated  at  Saumur  and 
Montauban ;  he  afterwards  visited  Switzerland,  Holland, 
and  England,  and  in  1658  secured  a  position  as  minister 
at  the  church  of  All  Saints.     In  1678  he  presided  over 
the  provincial  synod  at  Jonzac.    His  reply  to  Reiwerse- 
mext  de  la  Morale  <F  A  matt  Id  brought  upon  him  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  government  in  1679;  he  was  sent  to  pris- 
on, and  in  1680  the  Parliament  of  Guienne  banished  him 
from  the  country.    Merlat  escaped  to  Lausanne,  where 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology.    He  died  there 
Nov.  18, 1705.    His  most  celebrated  works  are,  Reporue 
generate  an  Here  de  M.A  mould:  Le  Rentersement  de  la 
Morale  de  Jestu  Christ  (Saumur,  1672, 12mo)  • — Le  mo- 
yen  de  diicerner  lee  esprits;  this  sermon  was  directed 
towards  the  visionaries,  and  created  great  disturbance : 
—Le  vrai  et  It  faux  Pietisme  (Lausanne,  1700, 12mo). — 
Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Merle  d'Aubign6,  Jean  Henri,  D.D.,  one  of 
the  illustrious  characters  of  the  Church  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, the  popular  historian  of  the  most  prominent  event 
of  modern  times — the  great  Reformation  of  the  16th 
century — was  born  at  the  village  of  Eaux  Vives,  on 
Lake  Leman,  in  the  canton  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Aug. 
16. 1794.    He  was  the  descendant  of  celebrated  French 
Protestants.    Hi*  first  French  ancestor  to  leave  the  na- 
tive soil  was  his  great-grandfather,  John  Lewis  Merle, 
who  quitted  his  home  at  Xismes  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685),  and  found  a  refuge  in  the 
home  of  Switzerland's  greatest  character — John  Calvin. 
In  1743  Francis,  son  of  John  Lewis,  married  Elizabeth 
D'Aubigne,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  French  Protestant 
nobleman,  and  direct  descendant  of  the  noted  chevalier, 
Theodore  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  the  grandfather  of  Ma- 
dame de  Maintkxon  (q.v.).  According  to  French  usage, 
the  family  name  of  Elizabeth's  illustrious  ancestry  was 


appended  to  the  family  name  of  her  own  offspring.  One 
of  these  was  her  son,  Aime  Robert  (born  in  1755,  mur- 
dered in  1799),  the  father  of  this  subject,  and  of  two 
other  sons  who  now  figure  in  American  mercantile  life 
— one  of  them  has  been  for  many  years  a  resident  of 
Brooklyn,  L.  I. ;  the  other  a  resident  of  New  Orleans. 

Jean  Henri  was  educated  in  the  Academy,  or,  as  it  is 
more  commonly  called,  the  University  of  Geneva.  De- 
termined  to  enter  the  ministry,  he  inaugurated  his  the- 
ological course  at  his  alma  mater.  While  engaged  in 
his  studies,  under  the  leadership  of  a  faculty  decidedly 
rationalistic  in  tendency,  he  fell  in  with  the  Haldanes, 
and  was  led  to  dedicate  himself  to  Christ  as  a  faithful 
and  devoted  servant  In  his  own  account  of  his  con- 
version, Dr.  d'Aubigne  states  that  his  professor  of  divin- 
ity disbelieved  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  that, 
instead  of  the  Bible,  *'  St,  Seneca  and  St  Plato  were 
the  two  saints  whose  writings  he  held  up  for  admiration." 
The  pupil  followed  the  master  throughout.  He  was 
chairman  of  a  meeting  of  students  who  protested  most 
vehemently,  in  a  public  document,  against  "  the  odious 
aggression"  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Considerations  upon 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,"  by  Henri  Empey  taz,  which 
was  addressed  to  them,  and  had  produced  a  great  excite- 
ment. "But  soon,"  he  continues,  "I  met  Robert  Hal- 
dane, and  heard  him  read  from  an  English  Bible  a  chap- 
ter from  Romans  about  the  natural  corruption  of  man — 
a  doctrine  of  which  I  had  never  before  heard,  in  fact, 
I  was  quite  astonished  to  hear  of  man  being  corrupt  by 
nature.  I  remember  saying  to  Mr.  Haldane, '  Now  I  see 
that  doctrine  in  the  Bible.'  'Yes,'  he  replied;  'but  do 
you  see  it  in  your  heart  ?'  That  was  but  a  simple  ques- 
tion, yet  it  came  home  to  my  conscience.  It  was  the 
Sword  of  the  Spirit ;  and  from  that  time  I  saw  that  my 
heart  was  corrupted,  and  knew  from  the  Word  of  God 
that  I  can  be  saved  by  grace  alone.  So  that,  if  Geneva 
gave  something  to  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation— if  she  communicated  light  to  John  Knox — 
Geneva  has  received  something  from  Scotland  in  return 
in  the  blessed  exertions  of  Robert  Haldane."  See  Hal- 
dank;  Malan. 

Upon  the  completion  of  his  theological  course  at  Ge- 
neva, Merle  d'Aubigne  went  abroad  and  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Leipsic  and  Berlin.  In  the  last-named 
place  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  "  father  of  modern 
Church  history,"  Neander.  On  his  way  to  Berlin  he 
had  passed  through  Eisenach,  and  visited  the  castle  of 
Wartburg,  made  famous  by  Luther's  sojourn.  It  was  in 
this  spot  that  he  first  conceived  the  purpose  of  writing 
the  "  History  of  the  Reformation."  His  stay  at  Berlin, 
and  association  with  the  immortal  Neander,  only  con- 
firmed the  purpose,  and  he  rested  not  until  the  work  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  world.  In  1817  he  was  ordained 
to  preach,  and  became  the  pastor  of  an  interesting  French 
Protestant  Church  at  Hamburg.  There  he  labored  dil- 
igently for  his  people  and  his  God  for  some  five  years, 
when  he  was  invited  to  Brussels,  by  the  late  king  him- 
self, as  pastor  of  a  newly-formed  French  congregation. 
He  rapidly  rose  in  favor  and  distinction,  and  enjoyed 
the  position  of  president  of  the  Consistory  of  the  French 
and  German  Protestant  churches  of  the  Belgian  capi- 
tal. In  1830,  the  revolution  delivering  the  country  from 
Protestant  rule  and  Dutch  authority,  all  persons  friend- 
ly to  the  king  of  Holland  were  regarded  as  enemies  of 
the  Belgians,  and  Merle  d'Aubigne,  fearing  for  his  life, 
determined  to  return  to  his  native  country.  The  pious 
"Switzers"  were  actively  canvassing  at  this  time  for 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  theological  school 
— a  training  place  for  the  ministry  of  the  orthodox 
churches.  His  arrival  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  proj- 
ect, and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  "  Evangelical 
Society"  in  1831,  and  the  founding  of  the  long-desired 
seminary.  Merle  was  appointed  professor  of  Church 
history,  and  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
school,  a  position  which  he  continued  to  hold  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  adorning  it  by  his  piety,  learning, 
and  eloquence,  and  sanctified  by  the  divine  blessing 
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upon  his  ever-memorable  labors.  His  associates  in  the 
school  were  Gaussen,  celebrated  as  the  author  of  a  work  on 
"  Inspiration,"  Pilet,  and  La  Harpe.  Though  possessed 
of  an  ample  fortune,  Dr.  Merle  d'Aubigne*  lived  a  life 
of  laborious  activity.  At  seventy-eight  he  was  still 
vigorous,  and  went  to  bed  on  Sunday  night,  October  20, 
after  partaking  of  the  sacrament,  and  subsequent  devo- 
tions, with  no  sense  of  pain  or  illness.  Like  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, whom  in  some  points  he  may  be  said  to  have  re- 
sembled, he  was  found  to  have  died  quietly  in  his 
room  at  night,  and  to  have  been  some  hours  dead  before 
his  family  knew  their  loss.  His  death  occurred  on  Oct. 
21 ,  1872,  at  Geneva.  Upon  his  country's  loss,  the  Chris- 
tian Intelligencer  (Oct.  24,  1872)  thus  comments  in  a 
beautifully-written  obituary  of  our  subject:  "Not  since 
the  impressive  death-scene  of  John  Calvin,  which  took 
place  308  years  ago,  has  Geneva  been  called  to  mourn 
over  the  loss  of  a  more  illustrious  citizen  and  minister 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Free  Church,  of  which 
he  was  founder,  pastor,  professor — which  differs  from  the 
Established  Church  in  having  no  connection  with  the 
State  government  —  partakes  largely  of  the  nature  of 
Calvinistic  Methodism.  But  the  man  himself  was  broader 
and  greater  than  any  sect.  His  beautiful  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Calvin  is  his  own  most  appropriate  epitaph : 
1  He  was  not  a  Genevan ;  he  was  not  a  Swiss ;  he  was 
of  the  City  of  God.'"  Henry  Baylies,  in  a  short  report 
of  "An  Evening  with  D'Aubigne"  (Zion's  Herald,  Nov. 
14, 1872),  has  furnished  a  description  of  Merle's  appear- 
ance of  late  years:  "D'Aubigne  stood,  I  should  say,  full 
six  feet,  rather  more  than  less ;  was  large,  but  not  cor- 
pulent. His  face  was  long,  not  full,  and  smooth,  I  think. 
His  iron-gray  locks  were  combed  back,  exposing  a  high 
forehead ;  his  eyebrows  were  heavy  and  black.  His  feat- 
ures and  expression  were  somewhat  severe,  and  marked, 
as  if  he  had  inherited  the  spirit  and  fought  the  battles 
of  the  old  Scotch  Covenanters.  He  conversed  in  Eng- 
lish with  tolerable  readiness.  His  health  was  then  fee- 
ble, but  he  was  hopeful  of  improvement," 

Merle  d'Aubigne  as  an  Author, — The  duties  incum- 
bent upon  a  professor  of  theology  are  so  varied,  espe- 
cially at  Geneva,  where  the  influences,  as  in  most  large 
European  cities,  are  decidedly  rationalistic,  that  the 
manuer  in  which  D'Aubigne  discharged  his  duty  to- 
wards his  pupils  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to 
the  very  highest  regards  on  the  part  of  all  followers  of 
Jesus  the  Christ.  The  task,  however,  which  D'Aubigne 
had  set  for  himself  at  Eisenach,  the  writing  of  a  history 
of  the  great  Reformation,  was  the  one  that  mainly  oc- 
cupied him ;  and  while  a  most  devoted  pastor  and  a 
truly  laborious  professor,  he  yet  found  time  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  work  that  has  immortalized  the  name  of 
its  author.  His  Histoire  de  la  Reformation  an  Seizieme 
Steele  (Paris,  1835-53,  5  vols.  8vo)  gained  for  him  liter- 
ally a  world-wide  reputation.  His  warm,  devotional 
manner  made  him  singularly  popular  as  a  preacher 
and  speaker,  and  threw  a  charm  over  his  hearers.  His 
vigorous  Protestantism,  and  his  belief  in  the  special 
providential  mission  of  the  evangelical  forms  of  Prot- 
estant Christianity,  made  his  history  almost  a  mani- 
festo of  Protestantism.  His  style  is  brilliant,  and  gen- 
erally clear,  and,  as  was  said  of  him  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  English  reviewers,  "  He  wrote  for 
time,  and  his  writings  will  endure  for  eternity."  The 
sale  of  this  work  was  immense.  More  than  200,000  cop- 
ies were  sold  in  France  alone ;  while  the  English  trans- 
lation has  circulated  in  more  than  300,000  copies  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  German v  also 
the  work  proved  an  immense  success.  But  while  the 
fascinations  of  its  style,  as  well  as  the  transcendent  in- 
terest and  importance  of  its  matter,  captivated  the  peo- 
ple, there  are  many  scholars  who  have  taken  excep- 
tion to  his  "one-sidedness,"  and  have  declared  it  uncrit- 
ical and  un scholarly.    One  of  the  latest  writers  on  the 
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subject,  Prof.  Fisher,  of  Yale,  actually  ignores  D'Au- 
bigne as  an  authority,  and  refuses  to  place  him  by  the 
aide  of  such  men  as  Gieseler  and  Ranke.   This  we  think 


a  great  injustice  to  D'Aubigne'.  We  do  not  ourselves 
believe  that  he  has  done  anything  more  than  popular- 
ize the  great  Protestant  story;  but  to  ignore  him  who 
may  be  said  to  have  been  virtually  the  first  to  write 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  is  a  shortcoming  to  be 
regretted.  See  Preface  to  Fisher,  The  Reformation 
(N.  Y.  1878,  8vo) ;  and  compare  Baird,  UA  ubigni  and 
his  Writings,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  A  uthor 
(N.  Y.  1846, 12mo),  p.  xx.  Says  the  writer  in  the  Chris- 
tian Intelligencer,  whom  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  quote :  "  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  far-reaching 
influence  of  this  work  in  reproducing  the  characters, 
scenes,  and  struggles  of  the  Reformation  times,  and  in 
its  strong  hold  upon  the  popular  mind.  We  are  well 
aware  of  the  critical  ordeal  which  it  has  passed  through 
among  the  scholars  of  Europe,  and  that  its  scientific 
value  is  not  rated  so  high  as  that  of  histories  written 
for  learned  men.  But  as  a  book  for  the  people  it  has 
no  rival,  either  in  its  immense  circulation,  or  in  its  ac- 
knowledged power  in  behalf  of  the  great  principles  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation.  The  work  is,  moreover, 
the  bright  and  best  reflection  of  its  gifted  author's  gen- 
ius, learning,  and  grace.  Brilliant  in  style,  picturesque 
in  description,  sententious,  full  of  striking  thoughts  and 
powerful  word-painting,  it  also  glows  with  his  profound 
love  for  the  dear  old  faith,  and  with  burning  zeal 
against  the  corruptions  and  iniquities  of  the  great  apos- 
tasy of  Rome.  In  no  other  book  in  our  language  do 
Luther  and  Erasmus,  Melancthon,  Farel,  Calvin,  Tetzel, 
and  Dr.  Eck,  the  great  emperor  and  the  greater  elec- 
tor, Leo  X,  and  other  characters,  so  live  and  move,  and 
act  in  all  their  personal  traits  and  historical  deeds.**  In 
1862  he  supplemented  his  great  work  by  the  publica- 
tion of  The  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  in  the 
Time  of  Calvin,  the  fourth  volume  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1868.  The  other  workB  of  M.  d'Aubigne,  al- 
though less  widely  celebrated,  are  in  their  way  scarcely 
inferior  to  his  greatly-renowned  production.  They  are: 
Le  Luthiranisme  et  la  Reforme  (Paris,  1844) : — Le  Pro- 
tecteur,  ou  la  Republique  oTAngleterre  aux  Jours  de 
Cromwell  (ibid.  1848,  8vo) :  rendered  into  English,  and 
largely  circulated  under  the  title,  "  The  Protector,  or 
the  English  Republic  in  the  Days  of  Cromwell,''  a 
thoughtful  and  admirably  written  review  of  the  rule  of 
the  Puritan  dictator.  It  is  based  upon  Carlyle's  famous 
monogram  on  the  Protector,  and  was  expressly  designed 
as  an  exhibit  of  that  "  Protestantism  which  in  Crom- 
well's mind  was  far  above  his  own  person:" — Germany, 
England,  and  Scotland,  or  Recollections  of  a  Swiss  Minis- 
ter (London,  1848, 8vo),  a  work  that  showed  great  pow- 
ers of  observation  and  clearness  of  expression: — Three 
Centuries  of  Struggling  in  Scotland,  or  Two  Kings  and 
Two  Kingdoms  (Paris,  1850, 18mo) :  a  brief— if  we  may 
so  style  it  —  in  which  are  presented  the  main  features 
of  the  Scottish  Reformation : — VA  ncien  et  le  Ministre 
(1856)  • — and  Character  of  the  Reformer  and  the  Refor- 
mation of  Geneva  (1862,  8vo)'.  M.  Merle  d'Aubigne 
has  also  contributed  largely  to  periodical  publications, 
the  most  noted  of  his  papers  being  a  series  on  the  Ar- 
chives of  Christianity.  See,  besides  the  writers  already 
quoted,  La  France  Protestante,  ou  vies  des  Protestants 
Francois  (1853) ;  Charles  de  Remusat,  Milanges  de  Lit- 
tirature  et  Philosophies  Vapereau,  Diet,  des  Contempo- 
rains,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. ;  Brit,  and 
For.  Erang.  Rev.  1843, 101  sq. ;  New-Englander,  iv,  844; 
Harper's  Magazine,  1872,  Nov.     (J.  H.W.) 

Merle,  Matthieu,  a  noted  Huguenot  soldier,  was 
born  at  Uzes,  Languedoc,  in  1548.  He  was  not,  as  De 
Thou  represents,  the  son  of  a  wool-carder,  nor  did  he 
follow  in  his  youth  the  trade  of  wool-carding.  He  be- 
longed to  a  noble  bnt  poor  family  of  Lower  Languedoc, 
did  not  receive  any  school  education,  and  never  learned 
either  to  read  or  to  write.  Having  a  decided  liking 
for  war  and  the  profession  of  arms,  Merle,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  enlisted  in  a  guard  commanded  by  D'Acier, 
who  subsequently  became  the  duke  of  Uzes.  As  a 
member  of  that  guard,  Merle  went  through  the  cam' 
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paign  of  1669  in  Pbiton.  After  the  pacification  in  1570, 
be  entered  the  service  of  Francois  de  Peyre,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  hone,  who  intrusted  him  with  the  super- 
vision of  his  castle  in  Genaudau.  Shortly  after  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  hostilities  having  been 
kindled  afresh,  Merle  inflicted  the  bloodiest  retaliation 
upon  the  Romanists,  and  by  his  deeds  of  valor  and 
prowesB  became  so  redoubtable  that  the  mere  mention  of 
his  name  was  sufficient  to  cause  far  and  near  the  direst 
consternation  among  his  enemies.  He  died  about  1590. 
Gondin,  in  his  Mi  moires,  published  a  brief  sketch  of 
Merle,  and  his  career  as  a  soldier.  See  De  Thou,  Ma- 
teria smi  temporis;  M.  Imberais,  Hist,  des  guerres  re- 
ligiemses  en  A  uvergne ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  a.  v. 

Merlin,  Charles,  a  French  critic,  was  born  at 
Amiens  in  1678.  He  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus;  at 
first  was  a  teacher  of  belles-lettres,  and  subsequently 
instructed  in  theology  with  much  success.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Memoir t8  de  Trivoux.  Merlin 
died  in  Paris  about  1747.  He  is  the  author  of  Refuta- 
tion des  critiques  de  M.  Bayle  eur  St.  Augustin  (Paris, 
1732,  4to).  He  had  also  undertaken  to  examine  or  re- 
fute Bayle's  criticisms  on  religious  matters,  but  this  j 
work  was  never  given  to  the  public  Nearly  all  the 
articles  which  Merlin  contributed  to  the  Memoiree  de 
Trivoux  were  intended  to  controvert  Bayle's  religious 
opinions.  Other  works  of  his  are,  Veritable  clef  dee 
ourrages  de  St.  August  in  (Paris,  1732,  4  to): — Examen 
exact  et  ditaUU  dufait  fttonorius  (1738, 12mo)  .— Trails 
kistorique  et  dogmatique  tur  lee  parolee  ou  lee  formes  dee 
Sacrements  de  FEgtise  (Paris,  1745,  12mo ;  reprinted  in 
1810  by  Migne).— Hoefer,  Souv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Merlin,  Jacques  (1),  a  French  theologian,  was 
born  in  Saint- Victurnin,  Limousin,  about  the  latter  part 
of  the  15th  century.    After  having  received  his  diploma 
as  a  doctor  of  theology  at  Navarre  (1499),  be  became 
lecturer  on  divinity  to  the  chapter  of  Saint-Etienne  de 
Limoges.      Subsequently  he  was  ordained  curate  of 
Montmartre.  near  Paris.     In  1525  he  was  appointed 
chief  penitentiary  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame,  of 
which  he  had  previously  been  resident  canon.    In  1527, 
king  Francis  I  caused  his  arrest  and  incarceration  for 
preaching  against  certain  courtiers  who  were  suspected 
of  sympathy  with  the  reform  movement.     He  was  cast 
into  the  dungeon  of  the  Louvre.     At  the  entreaties  of 
the  prebendaries  of  Paris  he  was  liberated,  after  having 
suffered  incarceration  for  two  years,  but  even  then  was 
confined  in  his  residence  at  Nantes,     He  was  allowed, 
however,  to  return  to  Paris  in  1530,  when  he  was  in- 
stalled grand-vicar  to  the  bishop  of  Paris,  and  also  cu- 
rate and  archpriest  of  La  Madeleine.    In  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  edition  of  Origen's  works,  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1511,  he  wrote  an  Apologie  cTOrigene.     This 
apology,  wherein,  for  the  first  time,  the  errors  imputed 
to  Origen  are  justified,  caused  Merlin's  condemnation 
by  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Theology,  and  by  the  impetu- 
ous syndic  Noel  Beds.    He  likewise  published  a  Collec- 
tion de  tout  Us  ConcUee,  the  first  ever  issued  from  the 
press  (Paris,  1524,  foL;  Cologne,  1530,  8vo;  and  Paris, 
1535,  8vo).     He  also  edited  the  works  of  Richard  de 
Saint-Victor  (Paris,  1518):— Pierre  de  Blots  (Paris, 
1519): — Durand  de  Saint-Pourcain  (1515);  and  six 
Homilies  en  Francois,  sur  ces  paroles  de  VEvangUe: 
Missus  est  angelus  Gabriel  (Paris,  1538,  8vo).     Merlin 
died  in  Paris  Sept  26, 1541,  and  was  buried  in  the  crypt 
of  Notre-Dame.    See  Dupin,  A  ut.  ted.  du  seizieme  Steele, 
iv,  545;  Salmon,  Traits  de  V Etude  dee  Conciles,  p.  197, 
474. 

Merlin,  Jacques  (2),  a  Protestant  clergyman,  the 
son  of  Pierre  Merlin,  was  born  at  Alencon  Feb.  5, 1566. 
He  studied  at  Geneva,  and  at  Oxford,  England.  In 
1589  be  was  appointed  incumbent  of  La  Rochelle,  where 
he  continued  to  labor  until  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1601 
he  was  a  delegate  from  his  province  to  the  political  as- 
sembly at  Sainte-FoL  He  was  chosen  vice-president 
of  the  national  synod  held  at  La  BochftUe  in  1607,  and 


president  of  the  synod  convened  two  years  later  in 
Saint-Maxent.  He  wrote  Diaire  ou  Journal  du  minis- 
tre  Merlin  (Geneva,  1855,  8vo,  65  pp.),  published  by  M. 
Crottet  from  a  MS.  deposited  in  the  library  at  La  Ro- 
chelle. In  this  same  library  there  is  another  MS.  by 
Jacques  Merlin,  which  contains  a  chronological  record 
of  the  events  noted  by  him  in  La  Rochelle.  He  died 
about  1620.  See  Haag,  La  France  Protest.;  Arcere, 
Hist,  de  La  Rochelle. — Hoefer,  .Your.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Merlin,  Jean-Raymond  (surnamed  Monroy),  a 
Protestant  theologian,  was  born  at  Romans,  France, 
about  1510.  He  was  a  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Lausanne, 
probably  from  1537  to  1558,  when  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  order  the  better  to  protest  against  the  removal 
from  office  of  two  of  his  colleagues,  Pierre  Viret  and  Ja- 
cob Valier,  by  act  of  the  Bernese  government.  He  af- 
terwards retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  pastor  for 
three  years.  Called  to  Paris  in  1561,  at  the  instance 
of  Coligny,  he  was  intrusted  with  a  mission  to  La  Ro- 
chelle, and  attended  the  Conference  at  Poissy,  where  he 
took,  however,  only  a  secondary  part.  Jeanne  d'Albret 
then  invited  him  to  visit  the  Beam,  and  engaged  him 
to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  He  re- 
turned to  Geneva  about  the  middle  of  1564.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  came  in  conflict  with  the  civil  authorities, 
and,  because  of  bis  decided  opposition  to  civil  interfer- 
ence in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  was  removed.  Merlin  then 
went  into  the  Dauphin**,  from  which  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew  drove  him  away.  He  sought  refuge 
in  Geneva.  He  died  about  1578,  Merlin  wrote  a 
French  translation  entitled  Commentaires  dCEcolam- 
pade  sur  Job  et  Daniel  (Geneva,  1561,  8vo).  He  also 
published  Catichisme  extrait  de  celui  de  Geneve,  pour 
examiner  ceux  qu*on  veut  recevoir  a  la  Cent,  atec  la 
translation  en  tongue  Beamoise  (Limoges,  s.  d.  8vo) : — 
Lee  dix  Commandements  de  la  lot  de  Dieu,  translates 
tTHebreu  en  Francois,  et  exposes  avec  six  autres  transla- 
tions (Geneva,  1561,  8vo).  See  Marchand,  Diet.  Histo- 
typic; Haag,  La  France  Protestants. 

Merlin,  Pierre,  a  French  Protestant  theologian, 
the  son  of  Jean-Raymond,  was  born  about  1585.  After 
having  been  a  disciple  of  Theodore  de  Beza,  according 
to  De  Thou,  he  became  religious  adviser  to  the  prince 
de  Conde*.  D'Aubignl,  however,  maintains  that  he 
was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  under  admiral  de  Chitil- 
Ion.  The  latter  version  is  the  likelier  of  the  two.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  he  was  with  admiral  de  Chatillon  dur- 
ing the  St  Bartholomew  massacre.  Through  a  for- 
tunate circumstance  he  escaped  the  slaughter  and  fled 
to  Geneva,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  J.  J. 
Scaliger.  In  process  of  time,  however,  he  returned  to 
France,  and  then  became  the  pastor  in  ordinary  of  a 
nobleman  named  Laval,  residing  at  Vitrei  He  was 
highly  esteemed  by  his  co-religionists,  and  presided  at 
the  general  synods  held  respectively  at  Sainte-Foi,  in 
1578,  and  at  Vitre,  in  1583.  As  a  delegate  from  the 
churches  in  Brittany,  he  also  attended  the  Synod  of 
Saumur  in  1596.  Pierre  de  L'Estoile  relates  that  the  im- 
petuous Covenanter,  Jean  Boucher,  in  a  sermon  preached 
in  July,  1591,  represented  that  Merlin  was  really  the 
father  of  Henry  of  Navarre  (Henry  IV).  From  this 
singular  fabrication  likewise  sprang  the  other  story 
that  he  had  clandestinely  married  Jeanne  d'Albret,  the 
queen  of  Navarre,  and  that  the  celebrated  D'Aubigne* 
was  the  issue  from  that  union.  Prosper  Marchand,  in 
his  Dictionnairt,  took  great  pains  to  refute  all  these  al- 
legations made  by  the  Covenanters,  or  opposers  of 
Henry  IV.  Merlin  died  about  1603.  He  wrote :  Vingt 
Sermons  sur  le  litre  d* Esther  (La  Rochelle,  1591,  8vo ; 
Geneva,  1594,  8vo): — Job  Commentariis  illustratus  (Ge- 
neva, 1599, 18mo) : — Sainctes  Prieres  recueilliee  de  plu- 
sieur  passages  de  VAncien  et  du  Nouveau  Testament 
(Geneva,  1609, 8vo)  i—Discours  tlUologiques  de  la  tran- 
quillite  et  vrai  repoe  de  Vamt  (Geneva,  8vo).  See  Haag, 
La  France  ProtettanU*--Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale, 
s.v. 
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Mero.    See  Meroth. 

Mer'odach  (Heb.  Merodak1,  TJTTO,  apparently  a 
syncopated  form  of  TpK"TO;  ^pt*  Maipwddx  v.  r. 
MnoSdx  and  Mauudax;  V ulg.  Merodach)  occurs  in  Jer. 
1, 2,  in  such  connection  with  idols  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  god.     In  conform- 
ity with  the  general  character  of  Babylonian  idolatry, 
Merodach  is  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a  planet;  and, 
as  one  of  the  Tsabian  and  Arabic  names  for  Mars  is 
Mirrich,  "  arrow"  (the  latter  of  which  Gesenius  thinkB 
may  be  for  Mirdich,  which  js  very  nearly  the  same  as 
Merodach),  there  is  some  presumption  that  it  may  be 
Mars,  but  in  other  respects  he  more  closely  resembles 
Jupiter.     As  for  etymologies  of  the  word,  Hitzig  has 
suggested  (Comment,  on  Isa.  xxxix,  1)  that  it  is  the  Per- 
sian mardak,  the  diminutive  of  mard,  "  man,"  used  as 
a  term  of  endearment ;  but  more  probably  it  is  from 
the  Persian  and  Indo-Germanic  mord,  or  mort  (which 
means  death,  and  is  so  far  in  harmony  with  the  concep- 
tion of  Mars,  as  the  lesser  star  of  evil  omen),  and  the 
affix  och,  which  is  found  in  many  Assyrian  names,  as 
Nisroch,  etc  (Gesenius,  Thes.  Heb.  p.  818).    The  bloody 
rites  with  which  Mars  was  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Arabs  are  described  in  Norberg's  Onomast.  Codicil  Na- 
sar.  p.  107.     Of  the  worship  of  this  idol  by  the  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians,  besides  the  passages  in  Isa. 
xxxix,  1 ;  Jer.  1,  2,  we  have  testimony  in  the  proper 
names  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  which  are 
often  compounded  with  this  name,  as  Evil-Merodacb, 
and  Merodach-Baladan,  who  is  also  called  Berodach- 
Baladan  (see  Gesenius,  Comment,  zu  Jesa.  i,  281).    In  the 
above  passage  of  Jeremiah, "  Bel  and  Merodach  are  coup- 
led together,  and  threatened  with  destruction  in  the 
fall  of  Babylon.    It  has  commonly  been  concluded  from 
this  passage  that  Bel  and  Merodach  were  separate 
gods ;  but  from  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  inscrip- 
tions it  appears  that  this  was  not  exactly  the  case. 
Merodach  was  really  identical  with  the  famous  Baby- 
lonian Bel  or  Belus,  the  word  being  probably  at  first  a 
mere  epithet  of  the  god,  which  by  degrees  superseded 
his  proper  appellation.     Still  a  certain  distinction  ap- 
pears to  have  been  maintained  between  the  names.  The 
golden  image  in  the  great  temple  at  Babylon  seems  to 
have  been  worshipped  distinctly  as  Bel  rather  than  Me- 
rodach, while  other  idols  of  the  god  may  have  repre- 
sented him  as  Merodach  rather  than  BeL     It  is  not 
known  what  the  word  Merodach  means,  or  what  the 
special  aspect  of  the  god  was,  when  worshipped  under 
that  title.    In  a  general  way  Bel-Merodach  may  be  said 
to  correspond  to  the  Greek  Jupiter.     He  is  'the  old 
man  of  the  gods,'  'the judge,'  and  has  the  gates  of  heav- 
en under  his  especial  charge.     Nebuchadnezzar  calls 
him  '  the  great  lord,  the  senior  of  the  gods,  the  most 
ancient,'  and  Neriglissar  '  the  first-born  of  the  gods,  the 
layer-up  of  treasures.'     In  the  earlier  period  of  Baby- 
lonian history  he  seems  to  share  with  several  other 
deities  (as  Nebo,  Nergal,  Bel-Nimrod,  Anu,  etc.)  the 
worship  of  the  people,  but  in  the  later  times  he  is  re- 
garded as  the  source  of  all  power  and  blessings,  and 
thus  concentrates  in  his  own  person  the  greater  part  of 
that  homage  and  respect  which  had  previously  been 
divided  among  the  various  gods  of  the  Pantheon" 
(Smith).    See  Rawlinson, Herodotus,  i,  267  sq.;  Ancient 
Monarchies,  i,  169. 

Mer,odaoh-baradan(Heb.Jf«rodaJfc/-^a/adaw'J 
VjW&a  TpK'TO,  Mars  [or  Jupiter]  is  his  lord  [see  Me- 
rodach] ;  Bohlen  less  well  compares  the  Persian  mar- 
dak balaudaun,  honored  man;  Sept.  Maputdax  Ba\a- 
idv  v.  r.  Maiwdax  'AXaSdv,  Vulg.  Merodach  Baladan), 
a  king  of  Babylonia,  the  son  of  Baladan,  and  contempo- 
rary of  Hezekiah  (B.C.  711),  with  whom  he  cherished 
friendly  relations  (Isa,  xxxix,  1;  2  Kings  xx,  12*,  2 
Chron.  xxxii,  31 ;  in  two  of  which  passages  the  name 
is  written  Bkrodach-Baladan,  by  an  interchange  of 
letters).  He  is  unquestionably  the  Mardokempad  (Ma- 
doKtfiiraiov.)  of  Ptolemy's  Canon  (comp.  Ewald,  Isr. 


Gcsch.  iii,  844),  who  reigned  at  Babylon  for  twelve  yean, 
B.C.  721-709.    Joseph  us  {A  nt.  x,  2,  2)  calls  him  simply 
Baladas  (BaXdSac),  apparently  identifying  his  name 
with  that  of  his  father.    He  is  usually  identified  (Gese- 
nius, Comment,  on  Isa.  ad  loc.)  with  the  Merodach-Ba- 
ladan mentioned  by  Berosus  (in  Eusebius,  Chron.  A  men. 
i,  42,  ed.  Aucher)  as  a  viceroy  of  the  king  of  Assyria, 
who  rebelled  and  seized  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  for 
himself  (see  Knobel,  Comment,  on  Isa.  p.  282) ;  but  this 
person  is  probably  one  who  fell  in  a  part  of  the  two 
years'  interregnum  some  years  later  (B.C.  702-699), 
since  he  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by  Elibus  (the  Beli- 
bus  of  Ptolemy's  Canon)  after  a-  reign  of  only  six 
months  (see  H itzig,  Comment,  on  Isa.  p.  450).    Merodach- 
Baladan  is  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  at 
Khorsabad,  deciphered  by  Dr.  Hincks  and  CoL  Rawlin- 
son, according  to  which  he  was  conquered  by  Sennach- 
erib in  the  first  year  of  the  letter's  reign.    Merodach- 
Baladan  is  there  called  king  of  Kar-Duniyas,  a  city  and 
country  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, and  comprising  the  southernmost  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, near  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
together  with  the  districts  watered  by  these  two  rivers, 
to  the  borders  of  Susiana.     This  king,  with  the  help  of 
bis  Susianian  allies,  had  recently  recovered  Babylon, 
from  which  Sargon,  Sennacherib's  father,  had  expelled 
him  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign.    The  battle  seems 
to  have  been  fought  considerably  to  the  north  of  that 
city.     The  result  was  that  Sennacherib  totally  defeated 
Merodach-Baladan,  who  fled  to  save  his  life,  leaving  be- 
hind him  all  his  military  equipments.    In  the  cuneiform 
annals  of  the  fourth  year  of  Sennacherib's  reign,  Mero- 
dach-Baladan is  further  mentioned  as  having  escaped  to 
an  island,  where  himself  and  all  his  family  were  finally 
captured  by  Sennacherib  (Layard's  Nineveh  and  Baby-. 
Ion,  p.  140,  145).    The  dates  of  these  notices  would 
seem  to  identify  the  Merodach-Baladan  of  the  monu- 
ment* with  the  temporary  usurper  of  the  same  name 
alluded  to  by  Berosus,  rather  than  with  the  one  of 
Scripture;  possibly  future  investigations  may  show  that 
they  were  all  three  identical,  as  also  the  Mardokempa- 
dus  of  the  Canon,  since  the  records  of  the  inscriptions 
appear  to  speak  of  an  occupancy  of  Babylon  by  him  at 
two  distinct  periods,  the  first  during  the  reign  of  Sargon 
(being  probably  that  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Canon),  and  the  second  foV  a  shorter  space  and  after 
a  considerable  interval,  in  the  first  of  Sennacherib  (be- 
ing that  alluded  to  by  Berosus).    A  different  but  anal- 
ogous solution  of  the  above  difficulty  is  to  suppose  two 
kings  of  the  same  name  at  the  two  periods  in  question 
(H.  Browne,  in  Kitto's  Cyclop,  a.  v.).     See  Hezekiah. 
"  Putting  all  our  notices  together,  it  becomes  appar- 
ent that  Merodach-Baladan  was  the  head  of  the  popular 
party,  which  resisted  the  Assyrian  monarch*,  and  strove 
to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  country.    It  is  un- 
certain whether  he  was  self-raised  or  was  the  son  of  a 
former  king.     In  the  second  book  of  Kings  he  is  styled 
'  the  son  of  Baladan ;'  but  the  inscriptions  call  him  *  the 
son  of  Yagin ,-'  whence  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Bala- 
dan was  a  more  remote  ancestor.    Yagin,  the  real  fattier 
of  Merodach-Baladan,  is  possibly  represented  in  Ptole- 
my's Canon  by  the  name  Jugreus — which  in  some  copies 
replaces  the  name  Elukeus,  as  the  appellation  of  the  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  Merodach-Baladan.   At  any  rate, 
from  the  time  of  Sargon,  Merodach-Baladan  and  his 
family  were  the  champions  of  Babylonian  independence, 
and  fought  with  spirit  the  losing  battle  of  their  country. 
The  king  of  whom  we  are  here  treating  sustained  two 
contests  with  the  power  of  Assyria,  was  twice  defeated, 
and  twice  compelled  to  fiy  his  country.     His  sons,  sup- 
ported by  the  king  of  Elam,  or  Susiana,  continued  the 
struggle,  and  are  found  among  the  adversaries  of  Esar- 
Haddon,  Sennacherib's  son  and  successor.    His  grand- 
sons contended  against  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  son  of  Esar- 
Haddon.     It  is  not  till  the  fourth  generation  that  the 
family  seems  to  become  extinct,  and  the  Babylonians, 
having  no  champion  to  maintain  their  cause,  content- 
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edly  acquiesce  in  the  yoke  of  tbe  stringer.    The  in- 
creasing power  of  Assyria  was  at  this  period  causing 
alarm  to  her  neighbors,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  were  such  as  would  tend  to  draw  Judaea  and  Bab- 
ylonia together,  and  to  give  rise  to  negotiations  between 
them.     The  astronomical  marvel,  whatever  it  was, 
which  accompanied  the  recovery  of  Hezekiah,  would 
doubtless  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Babyloni- 
ans; but  it  was  probably  rather  tbe  pretext  than  the 
motive  for  the  formal  embassy  which  the  Chaldsean 
king  despatched  to  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion.     The 
real  object  of  the  mission  was  most  likely  to  effect  a 
league  between  Babylon,  Judaea,  and  Egypt  (Isa.  xx,  5, 
6\  in  order  to  check  the  growing  power  of  the  Assyri- 
an*   Hezekiah's  exhibition  of '  all  his  precious  things' 
(2  Kings  xx,  13)  would  thus  have  been,  not  a  mere  dis- 
play, but  a  mode  of  satisfying  the  Babylonian  ambassa- 
dors of  his  ability  to  support  the  expenses  of  a  war. 
The  league,  however,  though  designed,  docs  not  seem 
to  have  taken  effect.    Sargon,  acquainted  probably  with 
the  intentions  of  his  adversaries,  anticipated  them.    He 
sent  expeditions  both  into  Syria  and  Babylonia— seized 
the  stronghold  of  Ashdod  in  the  one,  and  completely 
defeated  Merodach-Baladan  in  the  other.     That  mon- 
arch sought  safety  in  flight,  and  lived  for  eight  years  in 
exile.     At  last  he  found  an  opportunity  to  return.     In 
B.C.  703  or  702  Babylonia  was  plunged  in  anarchy — the 
Assyrian  yoke  was  thrown  off,  and  various  native  lead- 
en struggled  for  the  mastery.     Under  these  circum- 
stances the  exiled  monarch  seems  to  have  returned,  and 
recovered  bis  throne.    His  adversary,  Sargon,  was  dead 
or  dying,  and  a  new  and  untried  prince  was  about  to 
rule  over  the  Assyrians.    He  might  hope  that  the  reins 
of  government  would  be  held  by  a  weaker  hand,  and 
that  be  might  stand  his  ground  against  the  son,  though 
he  had  been  forced  to  yield  to  the  father.    In  this  hope, 
however,  he  was  disappointed.  Sennacherib  had  scarcely 
established  himself  on  the  throne  when  he  proceeded  to 
engage  his  people  in  wars,  and  it  seems  that  his  very 
first  step  was  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Babylon.    Me- 
rodach-Baladan had  obtained  a  body  of  troops  from  his 
ally,  the  king  of  Snsiana;  but  Sennacherib  defeated  the 
combined  army  in  a  pitched  battle ;  after  which  he  rav- 
aged the  entire  country,  destroying  79  walled  cities  and 
#20  towns  and  villages,  and  carrying  vast  numbers  of 
the  people  into  captivity.    Merodach-Baladan  fled  to 
'the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates'  (Fox  Tal- 
bftt's  Assyrian  Texts,  p.  1) — tracts  probably  now  joined 
to  tbe  continent — and  succeeded  in  eluding  the  search 
which  the  Assyrians  made  for  him.     If  we  may  believe 
Polybistor,  however,  this  escape  availed  him  little.   That 
writer  relates  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i,  5)  that  he  was 
soon  after  put  to  death  by  Elibus,  or  Belibus,  the  vice- 
roy whom  Sennacherib  appointed  to  represent  him  at 
fiabvlon.    At  anv  rate,  he  lost  his  recovered  crown  after 
wearing  it  for  about  six  months,  and  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  exile  and  obscurity"  (Smith).     See 
Babtlosia. 

M erod.    See  Skba. 

Me'rom  (Heb.  Merom',  DVns,  height;  Sept.  Me- 
pw/i),  a  lake  (B7?,  "  waters")  among  the  hills  (hence 
the  name,  Burckhardt,  Trav.  ii,  553)  of  northern  Pal- 
estine, whose  shores  were  the  scene  of  the  great  victory 
of  the  Hebrews  over  the  northern  Canaanites  (Josh. 
xi,  5-7) ;  doubtless  the  same  with  that  through  which 
the  Jordan  flows  three  miles  from  its  source,  called  by 
Josephus  Samechomtis  (Sa/jovwi'Tri?  or  Xtfiixntvirtc., 
Ant.  r,  5, 1 ;  War,  iii,  10,  7 ;  iv,  1, 1).  In  his  account 
of  the  battle  (Ant.  v,  1. 18),  the  confederate  kings  en- 
camp u  near  Beroth,  a  city  of  upper  Galilee,  not  far  from 
Kedes ;"  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  water.  In  the 
(htomasticon  of  Eusebius  the  name  is  given  as  "  Mer- 
ran*  (Mtppav),  and  it  is  stated  to  be  "  a  village  twelve 
miles  distant  from  Sebaste  (Samaria),  and  nearDothaim." 
Abulfeda  (Tab.  Syr.  p.  155)  calls  it  the  Sea  of  Banias, 
but  its  usual  modern  name  is  Bakrai  el-Huleh  (Burck- 


hardt, Trav.  i,  87).  It  was  visited  by  Lieut.  Lynch  (Ex- 
pedition, p.  471),  and  is  most  fully  described  by  Thomson 
(in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1846,  p.  185 ;  see  also  1843,  p.  12, 
and  map ;  1854,  p.  56 ;  Robinson's  Ret.  new  ed.  p.  895 ; 
comp.  Reland,  Palotst.  p,  261  aq. ;  Hamelsveld,  i,  482  sq. ; 
Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  47>  As  regards  the  modern  name 
of  Huleb,  by  which  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  district 
commonly  designate  the  lake,  there  are  some  grounds  for 
tracing  it  also  to  a  very  ancient  source,  Josephus  (.4  nt. 
xv,  10, 3)  speaks  of  Herod  as  having  obtained  from  Cae- 
sar the  territory  of  a  troublesome  prince  named  Zenodo- 
rus — a  territory  that  lay  between  Trachon  and  Galilee, 
and  which  u  contained  Ulatha  (Oukabav)  and  Paneas." 
The  country  so  described  is  the  very  region  in  which 
Lake  Merom  is  situated;  and  OuXdSa  has  every  appear* 
ance  of  being  tbe  Greek  form  of  Huleb.  It  is  also  con- 
jectured that  this  Ulatha  of  Josephus  and  Buleh  of 
modern  times  may  derive  their  common  origin  from  a 
period  so  remote  as  that  of  Bui,  the  son  of  Aram,  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Genesis  (x,  23),  a  personage 
whom  Josephus  calls  "OvAoc.  (Ant.  i,  6,  4).  Hence,  not 
improbably,  the  name  (see  Hitter,  Palest,  und  Syr.  ii, 
234 ;  Stanley,  Sin.  and  PaL  p.  283).  The  word,  both  in 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  seems  to  have  the  force  of  depres- 
sion—the  low  land  (see  Michaelis,  SuppL  Nos.  687, 720); 
and  Michaelis  most  ingeniously  suggests  that  it  is  the 
root  of  the  name  Koi\novpia,  although  in  its  pres- 
ent form  it  may  have  been  sufficiently  modified  to  trans- 
form it  into  an  intelligible  Greek  word  (Spicilegium,  ii, 
187, 138).  The  name  Samechomtis  may  perhaps  be  de- 
rived from  the  Arabic  root  samak,  u  to  be  high,"  and 
would  thus  be  identical  in  meaning  with  the  Hebrew 
Merom  (Gcsenius,  Thesaur.  p.  1276;  Reland,  Potest,  p. 

262).  Perhaps  the  phrase  DIHtt  ^"0  might  be  rendered 
"  the  upper  waters ;"  that  is,  the  upper  lake  or  collection 
of  waters  formed  by  the  river  Jordan  (see  Reland,  p. 
262).  Several  other  explanations  of  the  Greek  name  as 
found  in  Josephus  have  been  given :  1.  It  is  derived  from 
the  Chaldee  p£0, "  red,"  because  of  tbe  ruddy  color  of 
its  water.  2.  From  "20, "  a  thom,"  because  its  shores 
abound  with  thorn-bushes  (Light foot,  Opp,  ii,  172).  8. 
From  the  Arabic  samk, "  a  fish"  (Reland,  p.  262).  These 
explanations  appear  to  be  all  too  fanciful  (Stanley,  Sin. 
and  Pal.  p.  883,  note).  Josephus  mentions  a  city  called 
Meroth  (Mi?j0u&  or  Mf|pw,  Life,  p.  37 ;  War,  ii,  20,  6), 
which  Ritter  connects  with  the  Heb.  name  of  the  lake 
(PaL  und  Syr.  ii,  285). 

This  interesting  lake— Merom,  Samechonitis,  or  Hu- 
leb— lies  embedded  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest 
scenes  in  Palestine.  The  Aid  el-Huleh,  the  centre  of 
which  the  lake  occupies,  is  a  nearly  level  plain  of  six- 
teen miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south;  and  its 
breadth,  from  east  to  west.,  is  from  seven  to  eight  miles. 
On  the  west  it  is  walled  in  by  the  steep  and  lofty 
range  of  the  hills  of  Kedesh-Naphtali ;  on  the  east  it 
is  bounded  by  the  lower  and  more  gradually  ascending 
slopes  of  Bashan ;  on  the  north  it  is  shut  in  by  a  line 
of  hilU  hum  mock y  and  irregular  in  shape,  and  of  no 
great  height,  and  stretching  across  from  the  mountains 
of  Naphtali  to  the  roots  of  Mount  Herraon,  which  tow- 
ers up,  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  plain,  to  a 
height  of  10,000  feet.  At  its  southern  extremity  the 
plain  is  similarly  traversed  by  elevated  and  broken 
ground,  through  which,  by  deep  and  narrow  clefts,  tbe 
Jordan,  after  passing  through  Lake  Huleh,  makes  its 
rapid  descent  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  level  of  which 
is  from  600  to  700  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  waters  of 
Merom  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  181).  This  noble 
landscape,  when  seen,  for  the  first  time  and  suddenly, 
from  the  lofty  brow  of  the  mountains  of  Naphtali,  can 
never  fail  to  excite  the  liveliest  admiration  :  the  in- 
tense greenness,  so  unusual  in  Palestine,  of  the  abun- 
dantly-watered plain — the  bright  blue  lake  reflecting 
from  its  bosom  the  yet  brighter  and  bluer  sky — the  sin- 
gularly-picturesque ranges  of  the  surrounding  hills;  and, 
rising  far  above  them  all,  the  Jebel  esh- Sheikh,  the 
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monarch  of  the  mountains,  the  mighty  Hermon,  dark 
and  shaggy  to  its  shoulders  with  the  forests  that  clothe 
its  sides,  and  with  its  double  summit  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  The  lake  itself  in  form  is  not  far  from  a 
triangle,  the  base  being  at  the  north  and  the  apex  at 
the  south;  and,  though  no  exact  measurement  of  it 
seems  ever  to  have  been  made,  it  is  about  four  and  a 
half  miles  in  length  by  about  three  miles  in  breadth. 
According  to  Josephus  (  War,  iv,  1, 1)  it  is  sixty  stadia 
long  and  thirty  wide,  and  full  of  fish  (Burckhardt,  Trav. 
ii,  654).  Robinson  states  (Researches,  iii,  889  sq.)  that 
its  size  varies  somewhat  according  to  the  season,  being 
when  he  saw  it  (in  summer)  about  two  miles  long,  but  in 
the  northern  part  bounded  by  an  extensive  marsh,  which 
explains  the  length  sometimes  assigned  of  eight  or  ten 
miles  (Seetzen,  in  Zach's  Monatl.  Corresp.  xviii,844).  It 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  especially  on  the  south, 
west,  and  north,  by  broad  morasses,  and  by  such  im- 
pervious brakes  of  tall  sedges,  reeds,  and  canes,  as  to  be 
all  but  unapproachable.  It  is  the  receptacle  for  the 
drainage  of  the  highlands  on  each  side,  but  more  espe- 
cially for  the  waters  of  the  Merj  Ayun,  an  elevated  pla- 
teau which  lies  above  it  among  the  roots  of  the  great 
northern  mountains  of  Palestine.  On  the  north-west- 
em  side  of  the  lake  the  morasses  extend  almost  to  the 
very  base  of  the  Kedesh-Naphtali  hills.  The  Hasb&ny 
river,  which  falls  almost  due  south  from  its  source  in 
the  great  Wady  et-Teim,  is  joined  at  the  north-east  cor- 
ner of  the  Ard  el-Huleh  by  the  streams  from  Banias 
and  Tell  el-Kady,  and  the  united  stream  then  flows  on 
through  the  morass,  rather  nearer  its  eastern  than  its 
western  side,  until  it  enters  the  lake  close  to  the  eastern 
end  of  its  upper  side.  From  the  apex  of  the  triangle 
at  the  lower  end  the  Jordan  flows  out.  In  addition 
to  the  Hasbany,  and  the  innumerable  smaller  water- 
courses which  filter  into  it  the  waters  of  the  swamp 
above,  the  lake  is  fed  by  independent  springs  on  the 
slope  of  its  enclosing  mountains.  Of  these  the  most  con- 
siderable is  the  Ain  el-Mellahab,  near  the  upper  end  of 
its  western  side,  which  sends  down  a  stream  of  forty  or 
fifty  feet  in  width.  Though  this  name  signifies  "the 
fountain  of  salt,"  neither  is  the  water  brackish,  nor  is 
there  any  saline  incrustation  in  its  neigborhood,  to  ac- 
count for  such  a  designation.  This  spring  gives  to  the 
lake  one  of  its  names.  William  of  Tyre  calls  it  Locus 
Meleha  01ist.  xviii,  18) ;  and  the 'name  now  frequently 
given  to  it  by  the  neighboring  Arabs  is  Bakret  el-Mel- 
Idhah.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  clear  and  sweet ;  it  is 
•covered  in  parts  by  a  broad-leaved  plant,  and  abounds 
in  water-fowl.  The  only  inhabitants  of  the  plain  are  a 
lew  tribes  of  Arabs  who  dwell  in  tents.  There  is  not  a 
single  village  or  house  in  any  part  of  it.  Its  soil  is  sin- 
gularly fertile,  and  where  cultivated,  as  it  is  partially  to 
the  south  and  east  of  the  lake,  yields  luxuriant  crops. 
Its  rich,  swampy  pastures  are  covered  with  large  herds 
of  buffaloes.  This  cultivated  district  is  called  the  Ard 
el-Khait,  perhaps u the  undulating  land"  (otherwise  "the 
land  of  wheat,"  from  its  fertility),  el-Khait  being  also 
the  name  which  the  Arabs  sometimes  call  the  lake 
(Thomson,  in  the  BibL  Sacra,  iii,  199 ;  Robinson,  Bib. 
Res.  iii,  App.  p.  185, 180).  In  fact  the  name  Huleh  ap- 
pears to  belong  rather  to  the  district,  and  only  to  the 
lake  as  occupying  a  portion  of  it.  It  is  not  restricted  to 
this  spot,  but  is  applied  to  another  very  fertile  district 
in  northern  Syria  lying  below  Hamah.  A  town  of  the 
same  name  is  also  found  south  of  and  close  to  the  Kasi- 
miych  river,  a  few  miles  from  the  castle  of  Hunln.  See 
Palest  ink. 

Meron.    See  Shimron-merox. 

Meron,  Philippe  van,  a  Dutch  visionary  and  doc- 
tor -of  theology,  was  born  at  Goude  in  1485.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Conference,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  eloquence.  He  was  sent  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Sweden,  and  died  in  1506.  His  works  are  of 
a  mystical  character.  The  most  important  of  them  is 
Historic  van  dm  HeUigen  Patriack  Joseph,  bruydegom 


der  Mctgh  Maria,  ende  opvoeder  Ons  Heeren  Jkesu  Christ* 
(Goude,  1496,  8vo).  In  this  work  Meron  narrates  a 
revelation  which  he  claims  to  have  had  in  Sweden, 
when  he  ascertained  by  divine  intuition  that  Joseph 
"  became  the  foster-father  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  19th 
of  January."  In  consequence  of  this  revelation  he  ex- 
horted all  good  Christians  to  fast  on  that  day,  and  to 
keep  the  festival  of  St,  Joseph.  But  this  alleged  reve- 
lation did  not  in  any  way  alter  the  custom  of  the  Church 
to  honor  the  memory  of  Joseph  on  the  19th  of  March. 
See  Walvis,  Beschr.  v.  Goude,  ii,  144 ;  Prosper  Marchand, 
Dictionnairt,  p.  106.— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  G^terale,  a.  v. 

Meronoth.    See  Mkbonothite. 

Meron'othlte  (Heb.  Meronothi',  ^PO'lTD,  gentile 
from  m'sHp.  Meronoth',  signif.  uncertain,  a  place  else- 
where unknown ;  Sept  U  MipaSwv  or  MapaSuv,  Mn- 
0<iiv<i!&vri7£,Vulg.  Meronot kites),  an  epithet  applied  to 
Jehdeiah,  the  herdsman  of  the  royal  asses  in  the  time 
of  David  and  Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  80),  and  also  to 
Jadon,  one  of  those  who  repaired  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii,  7) ;  apparently  as  being  natives  of  some  town 
called  Meronoth,  of  the  position  or  existence  of  which 
no  other  notice  is  extant,  but  from  the  latter  passage  it 
may  be  conjectured  to  have  lain  not  far  from  Gibeon 
and  Mizpah,  and  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  after 
the  captivity. 

Merorim.    See  Bitter  (Herbs). 

Meroth  (MifpwS)  or  Mero  (Mnp&),  a  fortified 
town  of  Galilee  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  20,  6 ;  Life,  p.  37), 

probably  the  Meiron  CpTtt)  of  the  Talmud  (Reland, 
Pattest,  p.  817);  now  the  village  of  Meirdn,  about  If 
hours  west-north-west  of  Safed ;  famous  for  Jewish  pil- 
grimages to  the  tombs  of  their  ancient  rabbis  (Wilson, 
Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii,  811 ;  Carmoly,  Itin,  p.  188,  260; 
Robinson,  Researches,  iii,  884 ;  JxUer  Res.  p.  78,  74 ; 
Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  70  note,  186 ;  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir, 
p.  884).     See  Amerytiia  ;  Merom  ;  Meroz. 

Me'roz  (Heb.  Meroz',  VhtJ,  perh.,  as  suggested  by 
Gesenius,  for  V*nK3f  from  the  Arabic,  refuge ;  but  Fttrst 
disapproves  of  this  etymology;  Sept.  Mijpw£,  Vulg. 
terra  Meroz),  a  place  in  the  northern  part  of  Palestine, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  severely  reprehended 
(Judg.  v,  28)  for  not  having  taken  the  field  with  Barak 
against  Sisera  (eomp.  Judg.  xxi,  8-10 ;  1  Sam.  xi,  7). 
It  would  seem  as  if  they  had  had  an  opportunity  of  ren- 
dering some  particular  and  important  service  to  the 
public  cause  which  they  neglected  (see  Dr.  Robinson's 
note  in  the  Bib.  Repos.  1881,  p.  606).  The  tradition  of 
its  site  was  lost  as  early  as  the  time  of  Procopius  of 
Gaza,  who  had  attempted  in  vain  to  recover  it  (Reland, 
Palcest.  p.  896).  Possibly  the  city  was  utterly  destroyed 
in  consequence  of  the  curse.  In  the  Jewish  traditions 
preserved  in  the  Commentary  on  the  Song  of  Deborah 
attributed  to  Jerome,  Meroz,  which  may  be  interpret- 
ed as  secret,  is  made  to  signify  the  evil  angels  who 
led  on  the  Canaanites,  and  are  cursed  by  Michael,  the 
angel  of  Jehovah,  the  leader  of  the  Israelites.  Eusebiua 
and  Jerome  (Qnomast.  s.  v.  Mentis)  fix  it  twelve  Roman 
miles  from  Sebaste,  on  the  road  to  Dothaim ;  but  this 
position  would  place  it  south  of  the  field  of  battle,  and 
therefore  scarcely  agrees  with  the  history.  Schwarz 
(Pa/?*/,  p.  86)  says  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  under 
the  name  of  Marchesheth  or  Maresheth,  and  locates  it 
(•&.  p.  168)  at  the  village  of  Murttssus,  two  or  three 
miles  north  or  north-west  of  Bethshan,  on  the  line  of 
hills  separating  the  basin  of  Tayibeh  from  the  valley  of 
Jczreel  (Robinson's  Researches,  new  ed.  iii,  839).  The 
town  must  have  commanded  the  Pass,  and  if  any  of 
Sisera's  people  attempted,  as  the  Midianites  did  when 
routed  by  Gideon,  to  escape  in  that  direction,  its  inhab- 
itants might  no  doubt  have  prevented  their  doing  so, 
and  have  slaughtered  them.  FUrst  {Lex.  s.  v.)  sag- 
gests  that  it  was  a  locality  in  a  district  of  Galilee  partly 
inhabited  by  Gentiles  (1  Kings  ix,  11),  not  far  from  Ke- 
desh-Naphtali, and  consequently  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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the  Lake  Merom,  perhaps  the  locality  (reading  Bi"ttt, 
high  place)  which  gave  name  to  the  lake  itself.  Wilson 
(Lands  of  ike  Bible,  ii,  89)  identifies  it  with  the  Kefr- 
Mesr,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  this 
Van  de  Velde  approves  (Memoir,  p.  884).  Thomson 
thinks  it  may  be  the  present  Meiron,  a  famous  Jewish 
cemetery  six  miles  west  of  Safed ;  this  would  be  between 
Barak's  "residence  and  Tabor  (Judg.  iv,  12),  and  there- 
fore render  the  inhabitants  liable  to  a  summons  to  arms 
by  the  Hebrew  general  (Land  and  Book,  i,  424).  This 
last  place  is  possibly  the  Meroth,  strongly  fortified  by 
Josephus  (Life,  p.  37 ;  War,  1^20,  6;  hi,  8, 1). 

Merriam,  Bdwin  Bliaha,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  Mason,  Hillsborough  County,  N.  H.,  in 
1837.  He  graduated  with  honor  at  Amherst  College, 
Hss&,  in  1858,  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y., 
in  1863 ;  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Church 
in  Salem,  Wayne  County,  Pa.,  in  1864,  where  he  died 
Feb.  17, 1865.  *  Mr.  Merriam  possessed  superior  qualifica- 
tions for  usefulness  as  a  minister,  and  was  much  beloved 
as  a  pastor.     See  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1806,  p.  218. 

Merriam,  W.W.,  an  American  missionary  to  Tur- 
key, of  whose  personal  history  we  know  but  little,  de- 
serves a  place  here  for  his  activity  and  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  cause  of  missions,  a  devotion  which  cost  him  his 
life  in  June,  1862,  when  he  was  assassinated  near  Phi- 
lippopolis,  Turkey,  on  his  return  from  a  missionary  meet- 
ing at  Constantinople.  Merriam  was  appointed  by  the 
American  Board. 

Merrick,  James,  an  English  divine,  noted  for  his 
theological  and,  especially,  for  his  poetical  productions, 
called  by  Lowth  M  one  of  the  best  of  men  and  most  em- 
inent of  scholars,"  was  born  Jan.  8, 1720,  and  was  educat- 
ed at  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He  became  a  "  probation 
fellow"  at  his  alma  mater  in  1744,  took  holy  orders 
shortly  after,  and  became  noted  for  his  philauthropic  la- 
bors. Owing  to  infirm  health  he  never  undertook  the  task 
of  supplying  the  pulpit.  He  died  Jan.  5, 1769.  When 
yet  a  mere  boy  at  school  at  Reading,  Merrick  published 
a  poetical  production  that  deserves  to  be  placed  among 
the  H*^  writings  of  the  English.  His  chief  works 
are,  A  Dissertation  on  Proverbs,  ch.  ix  (Lond.  1744, 8vo) : 
— Prayers  for  a  Time  of  Earthquakes  and  Violent 
floods,  written  in  1756,  soon  after  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon: — Annotations,  Critical  and  Grammatical,  on  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  (Reading,  1764,  8vo ;  2d  pt,  1767, 
8vo)  :—A  flotations  on  the  Psalms  (ibid.  1767, 8vo ;  1768, 
4 to),  of  which  only  part  were  his  own;  archbishop 
Seeker,  bishop  Lowth,  and  Kennicott  were  contributors : 
— .4  a  Encouragement  to  a  Good  Life,  particularly  ad- 
dressed to  soldiers  quartered  at  Reading,  among  whom 
he  labored  much  for  the  good  of  the  Christian  cause. 
Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  paid  great  attention  to  this 
class  of  men,  who  at  that  time  especially  required  it. 
He  also  wrote  Poems  on  Sacred  Subjects,  and  made  an 
excellent  Translation  of  the  Psalms  into  English  Verse. 
This,  beyond  all  doubt  the  best  poetical  translation  in 
English,  was  unfortunately  not  adapted  for  parochial 
choirs,  inasmuch  as  it  was  divided  into  stanzas  for  mu- 
sic. This  work  is  not  perhaps  as  generally  known  as  its 
merits  would  justify.  He  published  several  other  minor 
religious  treatises.  See  Orme,  Bibliotheca  Biblica,  p. 
313;  AUibone,  Diet.  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.; 
English  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Holland,  Psalmists  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, ii,  210  sq. 

Merrick,  James  Lyman,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Monson,  Mass^  Dec  1 1, 1813.  He  grad- 
uated at  Amherst  College  in  1830,  and  in  1833  at  the 
theological  seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C;  was  ordained 
as  a  missionary  to  the  Persians  in  1834 ;  in  August  of 
the  same  year  he  sailed  for  Constantinople,  and  in  Oc- 
tober, 1835,  arrived  at  Tabriz,  Persia.  He  labored, 
travelled,  and  explored  among  the  Mohammedans  about 
two  years,  then  joined  the  Nestorian  Mission  at  Oroo- 
miah,snd  in  1846  returned  to  America,  and  in  1849  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Am- 


herst, Mass.  He  died  June  18, 1866.  Mr.  Merrick  had  a 
strong  mind,  and  was  a  good  scholar,  a  faithful  pastor,  and 
an  earnest  missionary.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  Persian,  and  well  read  in  the  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
Turkish,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  tongues.  He  was 
altogether  absorbed  in  the  interests  of  the  Persian  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  bequeathed  his  property  to 
the  literary  institutions  which  had  afforded  him  his 
early  advantages,  for  the  founding  of  four  Persian  schol- 
arships. He  was  the  author  of  The  Pilgrim's  llarp,  a 
volume  of  poems  (1847) : — The  Life  and  Religion  of  Mo- 
hammed, translated  from  the  Persian  (1850): — Keith's 
Evidences  of  Prophecy,  translated  into  Persian  (1846). 
He  also  left  in  MS.,  A  Full  Work  on  Astronomy,  select- 
ed, compiled,  and  translated  into  Persian,  A  Friendly 
Treatise  on  the  Christian  Religion,  and  A  Treatise  on  the 
Orthography  and  Grammar  of  the  English  Language. 
See  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1867,  p.  181, 182;  N.  Amer. 
Rev.  lxxi,  273;  Brownson's  Quar.  Rev.  2d  sern  iv,  408. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Merriken,  Joseph,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  Nov.  25, 1811 ;  entered 
the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1831 ;  in  1835-8  was  sta- 
tioned in  Baltimore;  in  1888-9,  in  Lewiston,  Pa.;  in 
1840-1,  in  Hagerstown,  Md. ;  in  1842-3,  in  Annapolis ; 
in  1844-5,  in  Baltimore;  and  in  1847  in  Alexandria, 
where  he  died,  in  February  (?),  1848.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  energy  and  labor,  and  one  of  the  best  preachers  of 
his  time,  not  in  great  talents,  but  in  sound  judgment, 
clear  and  earnest  study,  and  great  faith.  He  was  espe- 
cially noted  for  excellence  and  faithfulness  as  a  pastor. 
— Minutes  of  Conferences,  iv,  197. 

Merrill,  Daniel,  an  American  Baptist  minister, 
noted  for  his  opposition  to  open  communion  and  Paedo- 
baptists,  flourished  as  pastor  at  Sedgwick,  Me.,  where 
he  died  in  1838,  about  sixty-five  years  of  age.  His 
works  are,  Seven  Sermons  on  Baptism  (10th  ed.  1812)  :— 
Eight  Letters  on  Open  Communion  (1805) : — Letters  oc- 
casioned by  Worcester's  Discourses :  —  Balaam  Disap- 
pointed; and  several  sermons  preached  on  important 
public  occasions. 

Merrill,  David,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
at  Peacham,  Vt,  in  1798,  and  was  educated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  (class  of  1821).  He  was  called  to  preach 
at  Urbanna,  Ohio,  in  1827 ;  thence  to  the  Church  at 
Peacham  in  1841,  where  he  died  in  I860.  Mr.  Merrill 
published  Three  Occasional  Sermons,  and  contributed  to 
several  periodicals.  A  volume  of  his  sermons,  with  a 
sketch  of  his  life,  was  published  by  Thomas  Scott  Pear- 
son (Windsor,  VL,  1855,  8vo).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. 

Merrill,  Franklin,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  1819.  He  was  educated  at  Princeton  College, 
studied  divinity  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminar}', 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1848.  In  1853  he 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Stillwa- 
ter, N.Y.,  and  in  1858  to  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
of  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  March  31, 1861. 
Mr.  Merrill  was  an  earnest  and  instructive  preacher,  and 
possessed  the  high  art  of  impressing  the  message  of 
God  with  peculiar  directness  and  pungency.  See  Presb. 
Hist.  A  Imanac,  1862,  p.  206. 

Merrill,  Joseph  A.,  a  noted  Methodist  Episco- 
pal minister,  was  born  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  Nov.  22, 1785; 
was  converted  in  1804 ;  entered  the  New  England  Con- 
ference in  1807 ;  was  stationed  in  Boston  in  1813-14 ; 
in  1815-18  was  presiding  elder  on  Vermont  District; 
in  1819  was  agent  of  the  Wesleyan  Academy  at  New 
Market,  and  the  first  missionary  of  the  first  missionary 
society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  was 
formed  by  the  Lynn  Common  Church,  and  his  field  was 
New  Hampshire.  In  1826-27  he  was  stationed  in  Bos- 
ton ;  1830-33  was  presiding  elder  on  Providence  Dis- 
trict; 1834-38  was  on  Springfield  District;  1843-47,  in 
Salem,  Boston,  and  Cambridge;  and  died  at  Wilbra* 
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bam,  Matt.,  July  22, 1849.  "Mr.  Merrill  was  an  able 
and  useful  minister,  and  greatly  devoted  to  tbe  inter- 
ests of  the  Church.  He  was  one  of  tbe  original  trustees 
of  the  Wesleyan  University,  and  remarkably  success- 
ful as  an  agent  for  the  academy,  of  which  be  secured 
tbe  removal  to  Wilbraham.  He  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest and  most  devoted  friends  of  the  anti-slavery  cause, 
and  his  name  is  honorably  identified  with  the  rise  and 
progress  of  that  important  movement."  His  admin- 
istrative and  practical  talents  were  of  the  highest  order, 
and  his  firm  integrity  made  him  trusted  and  respected 
by  all.  See  Minutes  of  Conferences,  iv,  686 ;  Steven's 
Memorials  of  Methodism,  ii,  ch.  xxxii.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Merrill,  Thomas  Abbott,  D.D.,  a  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  January  18, 1780,  in  Andover, 
Mass.;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1801;  was 
chosen  tutor  in  1803 ;  and  in  1804  tutor  in  Middlebury 
College,  which  office  he  held  a  year,  and  was  then  or- 
dained pastor  in  Middlebury,  Dec.  19,  1805.  He  la- 
bored on  this  charge  until  Oct.  19, 1842.  He  died  April 
25, 1855.  He  was  one  of  the  formers  of  the  Vermont 
Domestic  Missionary  Society  in  1818,  and  secretary  of 
the  same  until  1821 ;  and  he  was  president  of  the  Peace 
Convention  in  1853.  In  1842  he  was  chosen  treasurer 
of  Middlebury  College.  He  published  two  of  his  ser- 
mons (1806 ;  1833).— Sprague,  A  mtals,  ii,  481. 

Merritt,  Timothy,  an  early  and  eminent  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  at  Barkhamstead,  Conn., 
October,  1775.  He  was  converted  about  1792,  and  en- 
tered the  New  England  Conference  in  1796.  From  1803 
to  1817  he  located ;  was  stationed  in  Boston  in  1817-18 ; 
in  1822  was  at  Providence ;  in  1825-26  preached  at  Bos- 
ton ;  in  1881  at  Maiden,  and  also  "devoted  much  time  to 
the  editorship  of  Zioris  Herald;'1  from  1832  to  1836  was 
assistant  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal, 
New  York.  He  died  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  1 845.  Mr.  Merritt 
was  an  able  and  powerful  writer,  an  eloquent  preacher,  an 
accomplished  debater,  and  in  all  respects  one  of  the  fore- 
most ministers  of  his  time.  He  was  a  well-read  man, 
and  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  scholars  of  his  Church. 
His  ministry  was  made  especially  useful  by  the  enjoy- 
ment and  earnest  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  Christian 
perfection.  His  influence  was  wide  and  blessed,  and 
his  memory  is  precious.  Mr.  Merritt  published  Con- 
vert's Guide  and  Preacher's  Assistant : — Christian  Man- 
ual : — Discussion  against  Universal  Salvation : — On  the 
Validity  and  Sufficiency  of  Infant  Baptism  : — and  (to- 
gether with  Dr.  Wilbur  Fisk)  Lectures  mid  Discussions 
on  Universal  Salvation.  See  Minutes  of  Conferences,  iii, 
616;  Steven's  Memorials  of  Methodism,  i,  ch.  xxiii;  ii, 
ch.  xxvii ;  Sherman's  New  Engl  Divines,  p.  3 1 2.  (G.  L.  T.) 

Merri wether,  John  Tm  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South ;  joined  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Conference  in  1854,  and  was  appointed  to 
Dyersburg  Circuit;  in  1855  to  Dresden  Station;  in 
1856  to  Trenton  Station;  in  1857  to  Holly  Springs 
Station ;  in  1858  to  Asbury  Chapel,  Memphis ;  in  1859 
and  1860  to  Aberdeen  Station ;  in  1861  was  made  pre- 
siding elder  of  Aberdeen  District;  in  1865  was  appoint- 
ed to  Denmark  Circuit ;  and  in  1866  took  a  supernumer- 
ary relation.  He  died  in  Denmark,  Tenn.,  April  10, 
1867.  "He  possessed  a  strong  and  highly -cultured 
mind,  a  soul  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  an 
intelligent  yet  burning  zeal  in  his  high  calling."  See 
Minutes  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  1867. 

Mersennus  (Fr.  Mersenne),  Marin,  a  very 
learned  French  ecclesiastic  and  philosopher,  was  born 
in  1588  at  Oyse,  in  the  present  department  of  Maine. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  College  of  La  Fle'che, 
where  he  was  a  fellow-student  of  Des  Cartes,  and  with  him 
he  formed  an  intimacy,  which  a  similarity  of  pursuits 
ripened  into  a  friendship  dissolved  only  by  death.  He 
also  studied  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  subsequent- 
ly at  the  Sorbonne.  In  1612  he  took  the  vows  at  the 
Minimes,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing entering  the  priesthood,  he  deemed  it  incum- 


bent on  him  to  study  the  Hebrew  language,  and  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  task.     In 
1615  he  filled  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Nevers,  and 
there  taught  till  the  year  1619,  when  he  waa  chosen 
superior  of  the  convent,  and,  on  completing  the  term 
of  his  office,  he  travelled  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
Netherlands.     He  finally  settled  in  Paris,  where  his 
gentle  temper  and  polite  and  engaging  manners  pro- 
cured him  a  number  of  distinguished  friends.    Of  these 
the  chief  was  the  founder  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy, 
who  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his  abilities,  and 
consulted  him  upon  all  occasions.     It  has  been  stated 
—  though  the  story  s&ms  highly  improbable  —  that 
Des  Cartes,  by  the  advice  of  Mersenne,  at  once  changed 
his  intention  of  founding  his  system  on  the  principle  of 
a  vacuum,  and  adopted  that  of  a  plenum.    The  discov- 
ery of  the  cycloid  has  been  ascribed  to  him  and  also  to 
Des  Cartes,  but  it  now  seems  pretty  clear  that  to  nei- 
ther are  we  indebted  for  the  first  notice  of  this  curve. 
Mersenne  died  at  Paris  in  1648.     Pere  Mersenne  was 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  learning  and  unwearied 
research,  and  deserved  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  philosophers  and  literati  of  his  age ;  but,  except 
his  Harmonie  Universelle,  his  works  are  now  unread 
and  almost  unknown.    If  by  some  he  was  overrated,  by 
others  he  has  been  undervalued ;  and  when  Yoltaire 
mentioned  him  as  "Le  minime  et  tres  minime  Perc 
Mersenne,"  he  indulged  his  wit  at  the  expense  of  one 
with  whose  writings,  it  is  to  be  suspected,  he  was  very 
little  acquainted.     His  eulogist,  however,  in  the  iJic- 
tionnaire  Historique,  admits  that  Mersennus  very  ingeni- 
ously converted  the  thoughts  of  others  to  his  own  use; 
and  the  abbe*  Le  Vayer  calls  him  "  Le  bon  Larron" — a 
skilful  pilferer.    Nevertheless,  the  work  above  named, 
V  Harmonie  Untverselie,  contenant  la  Thiorie  et  la  Pra- 
tique de  la  Musique  (1637, 2  vols,  fol.),  has  proved  of  the 
utmost  value  to  all  later  writers  on  the  subject.     The 
work  was,  in  1648,  translated  into  tatin  and  enlarged  by 
the  author;  but  both  the  original  and  translation  have 
now  become  as  rare  as  they  are  curious.    Another,  but 
earlier  production  of  his,  La  Verite  des  Sciences  contre 
Us  Sceptiques  (Paris,  1625),  discusses  at  considerable 
length  the  nature  of  mathematical  evidence,  and  con- 
cludes by  maintaining  that  mental  philosophy,  jurispru- 
dence, and  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  should  be  taught 
and  illustrated  through  the  aid  of  mathematics  (liv.  i, 
ch.  viii,  x,  xiii,  xiv).     "Tbe  mind  itself,"  he   held, 
"is  the  real  and  effective  source  of  all  its  powers  and 
perceptions  of  abstract  truth"  (p.  193).    See  Hilarion  de 
Coste,  Vie  du  R.  P.  Marin  de  Mersenne ;  Nicrfron,  Homme* 
illustres,  vol.  xxxiii ;  Blakev,  Hist,  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind,  ii,  423  sq.     (J.H.W.j 

Merton,  Walter,  an  English  prelate  noted  for 
his  philanthropy,  flourished  in  tbe  13th  century.  He 
was  surnamed  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  a  village  in 
Surrey.  His  education  he  received  at  a  neighboring 
convent,  and  was  there  influenced  to  enter  the  ecclesias- 
tic life.  After  filling  various  important  offices  in  the 
Church,  he  was  in  1258  advanced  to  the  post  of  chan- 
cellor of  England ;  but  he  held  this  position  only  a  very 
short  time.  In  1264  he  founded  a  college  at  Oxford, 
which  still  bears  his  name.  In  1274  he  was  advanced 
to  the  see  of  Rochester.  He  died  before  the  expiration 
of  1277.— Bioo.  Brit.  s.  v. 

Merti  or  Menu  (Or.  Mqpoc),  a  word  of  doubtful 
etymology,  is  in  Hindu  mythology  the  name  of  a  myth- 
ical mountain.  It  is  said  to  be  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  seven  continents,  and  its  height  is  supposed  to 
be  84,000  yojanas.  of  which  16,000  are  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  (A  yojana  is  usually  reckoned  at  16,000 
yards,  or  about  nine  of  our  miles ;  but,  according  to  some 
authorities,  it  is  only  five  miles.)  The  sacred  river 
Ganges  (Ganga),  we  are  told,  falls  from  heaven  on  its 
summit,  and  flows  to  the  surrounding  worlds  in  four 
streams,  of  which  the  southernmost  is  the  Ganges  of 
India.    Brahma,  attended  by  riskis  (sages)  and  celea- 
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rial  minstrels,  is  supposed  to  visit  them,  and  also  Siva  and 
hii  consort  Parvatt.  See  Wilson,  Sanscrit  Dictionary, 
&  v.;  Moor,  Hindu  Pantheon,  s.  v.;  Coleman,  Hindu 
Mgtkologv,  p.  258. 

Me'rath  ('E/ipcpotft,  Volg.  Emenu),  put  (1  Esdr. 
v,  24)  for  bofKR  (Ezra  ii,  87). 

Merwin,  Samuel,  an  early  and  eminent  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  at  Durham,  Conn.,  Sept. 
13, 1777;  was  converted  while  young;  entered  the  New 
York  Conference  in  1800 ;  in  1803  was  stationed  at  Mon- 
treal Canada ;  in  1804  at  New  York ;  in  1806  at  Boston ; 
in  1807-8  at  Newport,  R.  I. ;  in  1812-13  at  Albany;  in 
1814  at  Brooklyn ;  from  1816  to  1818  was  presiding  elder 
on  New  York  District;  in  1819  preached  in  New  York;  in 
1820  in  Albany;  from  1821  to  1828  was  on  the  New  Haven 
District;  in  1824-5  at  Baltimore;  in  1826-7  at  Phila- 
delphia; in  1828r9  at  Troy;  in  1880-81  at  New  York; 
from  1832  to  1835  on  the  New  York  District ;  in  1836  at 
New  York;  in  1837-8  at  Khinebeck,  N.  Y,  where  be 
died,  Jan.  13, 1889.     Mr.  Merwin  was  a  man  of  great 
influence  and  usefulness  in  his  whole  public  career. 
His  ministerial  and  administrative  talents  were  of  the 
highest  order.     He  possessed  a  mind  of  great  richness 
and  power,  a  vivid  imagination,  a  commanding  voice  and 
person,  and  fervent  piety ;   these,  combined  with  the 
gift  of  utterance,  made  him  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men 
of  hu  time ;  and  the  important  stations  which  he  filled  in 
the  New  England,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more Conferences,  testify  to  the  opinion  of  his  brethren 
respecting  his  abilities.     In  the  presiding  eldership  his 
masterly  judgment  and  influence  over  men  made  him 
conspicuous  as  a  peace-maker  and  an  organizer.     Many 
soul*  were  converted  through  his  labors,  and  his  memory 
in  the  church  is  blessed.     See  Minute t  of  Conferences, 
ii,  669;  Sprague,  Annals  of  American  Pulpit,  vol.  vii. 
(U.L.T.) 

Mors,  Philtpp  Paul,  a  German  theologian,  was 
born  at  Augsburg  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  After  having  been  received  as  a  candidate  for 
orders  in  the  evangelical  ministry  in  1724,  he  suddenly 
turned  to  Romanism ;  was  subsequently  ordained  a  priest, 
and  became  the  curate  of  Svhwabtoyen,  and  sometime 
afterwards  retired  into  his  native  city.  He  died  in 
1751.  He  wrote  Thesaurus  Biblicus  (Augsburg,  1733-38, 
1751, 1791,  2  vols.  4to;  Venice,  1758,  4to).  This  work 
is  very  useful  to  preachers.  At  the  end  of  each  impor- 
tant word  it  contains  a  reference  to  such  passages  of 
Scripture  as  bear  upon  it.  Merz  also  published  Quotlibet 
CatecketicuM  (Augsburg,  1752,  5  vols.  4to),  which  is  a 
complete  and  methodical  abstract  of  the  best  catechisms 
then  extant.  See  Zapf,  .4  ugsburgische  BiUiothek,  p.  1 1 ; 
Veith,  Bibliotheca  A  ugustana ;  Meusel,  CeJehrten-Lexi- 

Mesa,  Ciiristobal  de,  a  Spanish  poet,  was  born  at 
Zafra  (Estramadura)  in  1550.  The  little  that  is  known 
of  him  is  gathered  from  his  own  poetical  compositions, 
and  particularly  his  two  epistles  to  the  count  de  Lemos, 
together  with  that  addressed  to  the  count  de  Castro. 
From  these  productions  it  appears  that  in  his  youth 
Mesa  was  the  pupil  of  Sanchez,  the  most  eminent  of 
Spanish  philologists,  and  that  he  had  also  deeply  studied 
both  Fernand  de  Herrera  and  Louis  de  Soto.  In  after- 
life he  spent  some  years  in  Italy,  where  he  became  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  poet  lasso.  He  died,  poor 
and  obscure,  about  1620.  One  of  bis  poems  ib  founded 
upon  the  tradition  that  the  corpse  of  St.  James,  after  his 
martyrdom  in  Jerusalem,  was  miraculously  translated  to 
Spain  and  deposited  at  Compostella,  where  from  that 
day  to  this  James  has  been  honored  as  the  patron  saint 
of  the  realm.  See  Jamba.  Another  of  his  poems  treats 
of  Pelagius  and  the  struggles  of  the  Christians  against 
the  Moors  up  to  the  battle  of  Covadonga.  His  third 
poetical  work  relates  the  battle  of  Tolosa,  which  de- 
stroyed the  power  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  secured  the 
emancipation  of  the  Peninsula.  He  also  wrote  El 
Patron  de  Espafia  (Madrid,  161 1, 12mo).    See  Ticknor, 


History  of  Spanish  Literature,  ii,  462;  Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Me'sech  (Psa.  exx,  5).    See  Meshecii. 

Mesengui,  Francois  Piiillippe,  a  French  eccle- 
siastic, celebrated  for  his  connection  with  Jansenism, 
was  born  at  Beauvais,  in  August,  1677.  His  parents 
being  poor,  friends  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  educa- 
tion in  the  College  of  Beauvais  and  at  the  Seminary  of 
Trente-Trois  in  Paris.  After  having  been  invested 
with  the  first  minor  orders,  he  became  a  professor  of 
humanities  in  Mb  native  city.  On  his  return  to  Paris 
in  1707,  through  the  influence  of  his  friends  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  department  of  rhetoric  in 
the  college  at  Beauvais.  Coffin,  who  succeeded  Kollin 
as  the  director  of  that  institution,  selected  the  abbe' 
Mesengui  for  his  coadjutor,  and  upon  him  devolved  the 
duty  of  teaching  the  catechism  to  the  students.  The 
opposition,  however,  which  he  manifested  to  the  papal 
bull  known  as  Unigenitus  constrained  him  in  1728  to 
resign  his  official  functions.  He  subsequently  became 
a  member  of  the  clergy  at  Saint-Etienne-du-Mont.  Sus- 
pected of  harboring  the  doctrines  of  Jansenism,  he  was 
in  consequence  prohibited  from  all  ecclesiastical  avoca- 
tions, and  confined  to  privacy  and  obscurity.  He  took 
up  his  residence  in  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
composition  of  various  works  designed  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Jansenistic  doctrines,  which  he  finally  adopt- 
ed. He  died  in  February,  1763,  at  Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye.  Mesengui  published  :%Idee  de  ki  vie  tt  de  Cesprit 
de  N.  Choart  de  Buzauval,  eceque  de  Beaurais,  avec  vn 
abrege  de  la  vie  de  A/.  Hermant  (Paris,  1717,  12mo): — 
A  brigs'  de  Fhistoire  et  de  la  morale  de  CAncien  Testa." 
ment  (Paris,  1728, 12 mo) :— Le  Xouveau  Testament,  trad, 
en  Francois,  avec  des  notes  litterales  (Paris,  1729, 12mo; 
1752,  3  vols.  12mo) :  —  Vie  des  Saints  pour  tbus  les 
jours  de  Vannee  (Paris,  1730,  6  vols.  12mo): — Abrege 
de  Chistoirt  de  FAncien  Testament,  avec  des  iciaircisse- 
ments  et  des  reflexions  (Paris,  1735-53,  10  vols.  12mo) : 
— A  bregi  de  Fhistoire  de  FA  ncien  et  du  Nouveau  Testa- 
ment (Paris,  1737-38,  3  vols.  12mo)  :—Epitres  et  Evan- 
giles,  avec  des  reflexions  (Paris/1737 ;  Lyons,  1810, 12mo) : 
— Exposition  de  la  doctrine  Chre'tienne,  ou  instructions 
sur  les  principals  verites  de  la  religion  (Utrecht  [Paris], 
1744,  6  vols.  12mo;  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
Paris,  1754-58,  4  vols.  12mo).  Some  writers  state  that 
the  duke  of  Orleans  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  Mesen- 
gui to  expunge  from  his  works  such  passages  as  re- 
flected upon  the  religious  controversies  of  his  day;  but 
Mesengui  evidently  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  duke's  en- 
treaties. A  new  edition  of  the  last  work,  issued  in 
Italy,  was  placed  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius  by  an 
apostolic  brief  from  pope  Clement  XIII  in  1761.  In 
a  posthumous  Memoire,  addressed  to  the  cardinal  Pas- 
sionei,  Mesengui  attempted  to  justify  his  religious  views. 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned,  La  Consti- 
tution Unigenitus,  avec  des  Remarques  (Paris,  1746, 
12mo): — Entretien  de  ThiophUe  et  oV  Eugene  sur  la  re- 
ligion (ibid.  1760,  12mo).  Mesengui  took  part  with 
Yigier  and  Coffin  in  the  liturgical  writings  which  M. 
de  Yintimille,  archbishop  of  Paris,  disseminated  in  his 
diocese.  See  Lequeux,  Memoire  abrege  sur  la  vie  et  les 
ouvrages  de  Fabbi  Mesengui  (Paris,  1763,  8vo); — Hoe- 
fer, Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Me'sha,  the  name  of  a  place  and  of  three  men,  dif- 
ferently written  in  the  Heb. 

1.  (Heb.  Mesha',  Ktta,  probably  of  Arabic  origin ; 
Sept.  Mflw^  Vulg.  MessaS)  A  place  mentioned  in  de- 
scribing the  boundaries  of  that  part  of  Arabia  inhab- 
ited by  the  descendants  of  Joktan  ((Jen.  x,  30),  where 
it  is  stated  that  "  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha  even 
unto  Sephar,  (and  beyond  even  unto)  a  mount  of  the 
east."  In  this  passage  it  has  been  assumed  by  many 
that  "  the  mountain  of  the  east"  (O^r?  **?)  »  not 
pnt  by  apposition  in  conjunction  with  Sephar,  but  is 
some  third  locality  to  which  the  boundary  extends,  as 
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Saadias  interprets;  and,  if  so,  it  is  doubtless  none  other 
than  the  chain  running  across  the  middle  of  Arabia  from 
the  region  of  Mecca  and  Medina  as  far  as  the  Persian 
Gulf,  now  called  Nesjd,  the  highlands  (see  Jomard,  No- 
tice sur  It  pay*  de  PA  rabie  centrales  Paris,  1928).  Sephar 
would  then  be  the  modern  Sephr,  the  chief  city  of  the 
district  Shehr  in  the  province  of  Hadramant.  See 
Sephar.  Bochart  (Phaleg,  ii,  20)  thinks  that  Mesha, 
from  which  the  boundary  extends,  is  the  Muaa  or  Muza 
(Movtra,  PtoL  vi,  8;  Mot/£a,  Arrian,  PeripL;  Muza, 
Pliny,  vi,  23)  spoken  of  as  a  maritime  city  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Arabia,  not  far  from  Mocha,  where  Mu- 
taa  (Niebuhr,  Arabien,  p.  228;  Janaen,  Hist.  Jemana, 
p.  286),  or  rather  Mauaij  (Niebuhr,  p.  224, 225 ;  Mannert, 
Geogr.  vi,  1,  p.  63),  now  stands.  It  was  a  town  of  note 
in  classical  times,  but  has  since  fallen  into  decay,  if  the 
modern  Muaa  be  the  same  place.  The  latter  is  situated 
in  about  13°  40'  N.  lat,  43°  20'  E.  long.,  and  is  near  a 
mountain  called  the  Three  Sister*,  or  Jebel  Muaa,  in  the 
Admiralty  Chart  of  the  Red  Sea,  drawn  from  the  sur- 
veys of  captain  Pullen,  R.N.  But  as  neither  of  these 
Arabic  names  can  well  be  compared  with  that  of  Mesha, 
it  may  be  better  (with  J.  D.  Michaelis,  SpiciUg.  ii,  p, 
214 ;  SuppL  No.  1561)  to  understand  Metene  or  Meisan, 
situated  among  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  (in  the 
Shat  el-Arab)  on  the  Persian  Gulf —  a  place  described 
by  Philostogius  (iii,  7;  comp.  Dion  Cass,  bcviii,  28; 
Asseman.  BibL  Orient,  iii,  2,  p.  480,  608;  Abulfeda 
in  Tab.  Iraca  ap.  Michael,  in  SpiciL  L  c;  D'Anville, 
VEuphraU  et  le  Tigre,  p.  J35),  the  name  perhaps  signi- 
fying the  river  island,  from  ita  being  enclosed  by  the 
branches  of  the  Tigris,  as  often  alluded  to  by  the  Greek 
geographers  (see  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Orathra  and  Mes- 
sene;  Pliny, v, 27, 31;  Cellar. Notit.'xx, p. 749;  D'Anville, 
p.  130, 131).  The  sacred  writer  would  thus  in  his  de- 
scription begin  with  the  eastern  limita  of  the  Joktanidae, 
and  end  with  the  western  and  northern,  Sephar  being 
sought  between  them.  "  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  island,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the 
river,  was  in  existence  in  the  days  of  Moses;  and  it  is 
still  more  doubtful  whether  such  a  spot  could  at  that  ear- 
ly period  have  attained  to  any  political  or  geographical 
notoriety.  Besides,  it  is  not  likely  that  an  accurate 
writer  would  describe  a  purely  Arabian  territory  as  com- 
mencing on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris.  The  theory  of 
Mr.  Forster  is  much  more  probable  than  either  of  the 
preceding.  He  identifies  Mesha  with  a  mountain-range 
called  Zame*  by  Ptolemy  (vi,  7),  which  commences  near 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  runs  in  a  south-western  direction 
nearly  across  the  peninsula.  It  is  an  .undoubted  fact 
that  the  various  Joktanitic  tribes,  or  Beni-Kahtan,  as 
they  are  called  by  Arab  writers,  are  still  found,  and  have 
been  from  the  earliest  period,  in  the  wide  region  extend- 
ing from  Mount  Zames  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Red 
Sea;  and  that  this  range  separates  them  from  the  Ish- 
maelitish  Arabs  (Forster,  Geography  of  A  raMn,i,95  sq.). 
Forster  further  conjectures  that  the  name  Zames  is  radi- 
cally identical  with  Mesha,  the  syllables  being  inverted, 
as  is  very  common  in  Arabic  words — thus  Mesza  = 
Mesha.  The  Zames  range  is  now  called  by  .the  general 
name  of  the  *Nejd  Mountains,'  and  the  country  extend- 
ing thence  to  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Red 
Sea  on  the  south,  embraces  the  most  fertile  part  of  Ara- 
bia—the classic  Arabia  Felix,  now  called  Yemen  (Bitter, 
Erdlcunde,  xii,  708  sq.).  The  mountains  of  Nejd  are 
famous  for  their  pastures  and  for  their  horses,  which  are 
considered  the  best  in  Arabia  (Ritter,  p.  918-1035; 
Fresnel,  retire*  tur  la  Giog.  de  VArabie,  in  Journ. 
A  siat.  vol.  v n  (Kitto).  **  The  position  of  the  early  Jok- 
tanitic colonists  is  clearly  made  out  from  the  traces  they 
have  left  in  the  ethnology,  language,  and  monuments 
of  Southern  Arabia ;  and,  without  putting  too  precise 
a  limitation  upon  the  possible  situation  of  Mesha  and 
Sephar,  we  may  suppose  that  these  places  must  have 
fallen  within  the  south-western  quarter  of  the  penin- 
sula; including  the  modern  Yemen  on  the  west,  and 
the  districts  of  'Oman,  Mahreh,  Shihr,  etc,  as  far  as 


Hadramant,  on  the  east.  These  general  boundaries 
are  strengthened  by  the  identification  of  Sephar  with 
the  port  of  Zafflri,  or  Dhafari;  though  the  site  of  Se- 
phar may  possibly  be  hereafter  connected  with  the  old 
Himyeritic  metropolis  in  the  Yemen,  but  this  would 
not  materially  alter  the  question.  In  Sephar  we  be- 
lieve we  have  the  eastern  limit  of  the  early  settlers, 
whether  its  site  be  the  sea-port  or  the  inland  city ;  and 
the  correctness  of  this  supposition  appears  from  the  Bib- 
lical record,  in  which  the  migration  is  apparently  from 
west  to  east,  from  the  probable  course  taken  by  the  im- 
migrants, and  from  the  greater  importance  of  the  known 
western  settlements  of  the  Joktanites,  or  those  of  Ye- 
men" (Smith). 

2.  (Heb.  Meyaha',  STZpp,  deliverance;  Sept.  Mctptoac. 
v.  r.  Maptaa,  Vulg.  Mesa.)  The  eldest  son  of  Caleb  or 
Chelubai  (brother  of  Jerahmeel  and  son  of  Hezron), 
and  the  father  (founder)  of  Ziph,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(1  Chron.  ii,  42).    B.C.  cir.4618. 

3.  (Heb.  Meytha',  MZTV,  retreat ;  Sept  M*mm  ▼.  r. 
M  km,  Vulg.  Mosa.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Shaharaim  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  by  the  latter  of  his  two  wives, 
Baara  or  Hodesh  (1  Chron.  viii,  9).  B.C.cir.1612.  See 
Shaharaim. 

4.  (Heb.  Mey*ha\  TSpTSi  deliverance;  Sept.  Mead 
v.  r.  Maura,  Vulg.  Me*a.)  A  king  of  Moab,  who  pos- 
sessed an  immense  number  of  flocks  and  herds  (2  Kings 
iii,  4).  Probably  the  allegiance  of  Moab,  with  that  of 
the  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  was  transferred  to  the 
northern  kingdom  of  Israel  upon  the  division  of  the 
monarchy,  for  there  is  no  account  of  any  subjugation  of 
the  country  subsequent  to  the  war  of  extermination 
with  which  it  was  visited  by  David,  when  Benaiah  dis- 
played his  prowess  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  20),  and  "  the  Moab- 
ites  became  David's  servants,  bearers  of  gifts**  (2  Sam. 
viii,  2).  When  Ahab  had  fallen  in  battle  at  Ramoth 
Gilead,  Mesha  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
confusion  consequent  upon  this  disaster,  and  the  fee- 
ble reign  of  Ahaziah,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Israel, 
and  free  himself  from  the  burdensome  tribute  of  a  "  hun- 
dred thousand  lambs  and  a  hundred  thousand  rams 
with  their  wool."  These  numbers  may  seem  exagger- 
ated if  understood  as  the  amount  of  yearly  tribute.  It 
is  therefore  more  probable  that  the  greedy  and  implaca- 
ble Ahab  had  at  some  one  time  levied  this  enormous 
impost  upon  the  Moabites;  and  it  is  likely  that  it  waa 
the  apprehension  of  a  recurrence  of  such  ruinous  exac- 
tions which  incited  the  revolt  (2  Rings  i,l;  iii,  6):  The 
country  east  of  the  Jordan  was  rich  in  pasture  for  cattle 
(Numb,  xxti,  1),  the  chief  wealth  of  the  Moabites  con- 
sisted in  their  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  king  of  this 
pastoral  people  is  described  ss  noted  05*13), "  a  sheep- 
master,"  or  owner  of  herds.  About  the  signification 
of  this  word  naked  there  is  not  much  doubt,  but  ita  ori- 
gin is  obscure.  It  occurs  but  once  besides  in  Amos  i,  1, 
where  the  prophet  Amos  is  described  as  "among-  the 
herdmen  (D'n^is,  nokedim)  of  Tekoah."  On  this  Kim- 
chi  remarks  that  a  herdsman  was  called  noJced,  because 
most  cattle  have  black  or  white  spots  (comp.  I'lpa 
nalrfd,  Gen.  xxx,  82,  A.Y.  "speckled"),  or,  as  Buxtorf 
explains  it,  because  sheep  are  generally  marked  with 
certain  signs  so  as  to  be  known.  But  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  any  such  etymology  should  be  correct, 
and  Flint's  conjecture  that  it  is  derived  from  an  obeo- 
lete  root,  signifying  to  keep  or  feed  cattle,  is  more  like- 
ly to  be  true  (Concord,  s.  v.).     See  Hbrd. 

When,  upon  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  his  brother  Jeho- 
ram  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  one  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Jehoshaphat,  his  fa- 
ther's ally,  in  reducing  the  Moabites  to  their  former 
condition  of  tributaries.  The  united  armies  of  the  two 
kings  marched  by  a  circuitous  route  round  the  I>emd 
Sea,  and  were  joined  by  the  forces  of  the  king  of  Kdcan. 
See  Jehoram.  The  disordered  soldiers  of  Moab, 
only  for  spoil,  were  surprised  by  the  warriors  of 
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and  their  lilies,  and  became  an  easy  prey.  In  the 
panic  which  ensued  they  were  slaughtered  without 
mercy,  their  country  was  made  a  desert,  and  the  king 
took  refuge  in  his  last  stronghold  and  defended  himself 
with  the  energy  of  despair.  With  700  fighting  men  he 
made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  cut  his  way  through  the 
beleaguering  army,  and,  when  beaten  back,  be  with- 


drew to  the  wall  of  his  city,  and  there,  In  sight  of  the 
allied  host,  offered  his  first-born  son,  his  successor  in  the 
kingdom,  as  a  burnt-offering  to  Chemosh,  the  ruthless 
fire-god  of  Moab.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  son  of  the  king  of  Edom  was  the 
victim  otr  this  occasion,  whether,  as  R.  Joseph  Kimchi 
supposed,  he  was  already  in  the  power  of  the  king  of 
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The  Moftbltic  Stone. 
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Moab,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  Edomites  joining  the 
armies  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  or  whether,  as  K.  Moses 
Kimchi  suggested,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  sally  of 
the  Moabites,  and  sacrificed  out  of  revenge  for  its  fail- 
ure. These  conjectures  appear  to  have  arisen  from  an 
attempt  to  find  in  this  incident  the  event  to  which  al- 
lusion is  made  in  Amos  ii,  1,  where  the  Moabite  is 
charged  with  burning  the  bones  of  the  king  of  Edom 
into  lime.  It  is  more  natural,  and  renders  the  narra- 
tive more  vivid  and  consistent,  to  suppose  that  the  king 
of  Moab,  finding  his  last  resource  fail  him,  endeavored 
to  avert  the  wrath  and  obtain  the  aid  of  his  god  by  the 
most  costly  sacrifice  in  his  power.  On  beholding  this 
fearful  sight,  the  besiegers  withdrew  in  horror,  lest 
some  portion  of  the  monstrous  crime  might  attach  to 
their  own  souls  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant,  ix,  3,  2;  Ewald, 
Isr,  Gesch.  iii,  226  sq.).  By  this  withdrawal  they,  how- 
ever, afforded  the  king  the  relief  he  desired,  and  this 
was,  no  doubt,  attributed  by  him  to  the  efficacy  of  his 
offering,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  god  therewith. 
The  invaders,  however,  ravaged  the  country  as  they 
withdrew,  and  returned  with  much  spoil  to  their  own 
land  (2  Kings  iii,  25-27).  B.C.  cir.  891.— Kitto ;  Smith. 
See  Moaritk. 

The  exploits  of  "Mesha,  son  [i.c  votary]  of  Che- 
mosh,  king  of  Moab,*  are  recorded  in  the  Phoenician 
inscription  lately  discovered  by  M.  Ganneau  on  a  block 
of  black  basalt  at  Dibon  in  Moab  (see  Quarterly  State- 
ment, No.  5,  of  "  The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,"  Lond. 
1870) ;  which,  according  to  the  decipherment  given  by 
him  in  the  Revue  A  rcheologique  (Jan.  and  June,  1870), 
is  as  below  (see  the  W 'esleyan  Magazine,  April,  1870). 
Prof.  Neubauer  has  published  the  text  in  modern  He- 
brew characters  in  GraU's  Monatschrijt,  and  Prof.  J. 
Derenbourg  a  translation  in  the  Revue  Israelite  (April  8, 
1870),  substantially  as  below.  See  also  the  Church  Ga- 
zette, N.  Y.  1871,  No.  6.  Several  other  commentaries 
have  been  published  upon  it,  especially  by  Dr.  Deutsch 
of  the  British  Museum.  See  also  Noldeke,  Inschrift  des 
Mesa  (Kiel,  1870);  Schlottman,  Siegess&ule  Mesa's 
(Halle,  1870) ;  De  Costa,  The  Moabite  Stone  (N.  Y.  1871). 
The  fullest  exhibit,  together  with  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  is  that  of  Dr.  Giusburg  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1871). 

I.  I,  Mesha,  son  of  Chemosh, .  .  .  King  of  Moab,  [son] 
«.  of  Ynhnl  ...  My  father  reigned  over  Moab  (thirty 

years),  and  I  reigned 

8.  after  him ;  I  made  this  altar  for  Chemosh  at  Korhah 
on  account 

4.  of  the  assistance  he  crave  me  in  all  battles,  and  be- 
cause he  made  me  successful  against  my  enemies  the  men 

ft.  of  the  King  of  Israel,  who  oppressed  Moab  n  long 
time,  for  Chcmonh  was  angry  against 

ft.  hie  laud.  His  son  succeeded  him,  and  he  also  said,  I 
will  oppress  Moab.  In  my  days  he  (Chemosh)  said,  [I 
will  go] 

7.  and  appear  (be  favorable)  to  Moab  and  his  temple; 
then  Israel  wasted  coutinually.    Omri  took  [the  plain  of] 

5.  Mahdeba  and  dwelt  in  it .  . .  built  forty  .  .  .  [and 
dwelt] 

9.  Chemosh  there  In  my  days.  I  bnllt  Baal-Meon  and 
made  (sacrifices)  there  . .  .  ana  I  [bnllt] 

10.  Kiryathan.  The  men  of  Gad  [dwelt]  in  [this]  land 
from  early  times,  and  there  built  the  King 

II.  of  Israel  [Yanzer] ;  I  besieged  the  city,  took  it,  and 
killed  all  [who  dwelt] 

18.  in  the  city,  to  the  gratification  of  Chemoeh  and 
Moab ;  I  made  captive  there . . . 

13.  [and  brought]  it  to  Chemosh  at  Keriyoth.  I  re- 
mained here  with  the  chiefs  and  [the  soldiers  until] 

14.  the  next  day.  Then  Chemosh  bade  me  go  and  take 
Nebo  from  Israel.    [I  arose  and] 

15.  went  in  the  night  and  fought  against  it  from  the 
break  of  day  till  noon :  I 

16.  took  it,  killed  all,  seven  thousand  ...  [to  please 
Astor],  ,       ,  . 

17.  ...  for  Chemosh  devoted  to  Astor.  ...  I  took  from 
there  all 

IS.  the  vessels  of  Jehovah,  and  (offered]  them  to  Che- 
mosh.   And  the  Kins  of  Israel  built 

19.  Yahaz,  and  dwelt  there,  when  I  made  war  upon 
him.    Chemosh  drove  him  out  from  thence;  I 

20.  took  from  Moab  two  hundred  men,  all  chiefs,  trans- 
ferred them  to  Yahaz,  and  began 

21.  to  make  war  against  Dibon.  I  built  Kirhah,  Ha- 
math-ha-Yearim,  and  Haniath. 

28.  H  . . . ;  I  constructed  their  gates  and  their  towers :  I 


28.  built  the  palace,  and  I  made  aqueducts  (?)  in  the  in- 
terior 

24.  of  the  town.  There  were  no  cisterns  in  the  interior 
of  the  town  of  Kirhah,  and  I  said  to  all  the  people,  Make 

26.  every  one  a  cistern  in  his  house.  And  I  made  a 
ditch,  round  Kirhah  with  [the  men] 

26.  of  Israel.  I  built  (Aro)er,  and  I  made  the  passage 
over  the  Anion. 

27.  I  built  Beth-Bamotli,  which  had  been  overthrown, 
and  Bezer,  which  had  been  destroyed. 

28.  I  fortified  Dibou  to  hold  it  in  subjection,  and  I  con- 
structed 

29.  fortresses  in  the  towns  which  I  added  to  [my]  land. 
I  built 

30.  .  .  .  Bet h-Dibla than,  Beth-Baal-Meon,  and  trans- 
ported thither  [Moabites] 

31.  [in  order  to  take  possession  of]  the  land.  At  Horo- 
nan  dwelt  [the  children  of  Reuben] . . . 

82.  Chemosh  told  me,  Oo,  fight  against  Horonan  [I 
fought  against  it  and  took  it], 
88.  [aud  there  dwelt]  Chemosh  in  my  days . . . 
84.  ... 

Me'shaoh  (Heb.  or  Chald,  Meyshak',  ^C^'Q,  of 
foreign  etymology;  Sept.  Micro*  v.  r.  Mi<rax,Yulg.  Mi- 
sack),  the  title  given  by  the  Babylonian  court  to  Mi- 
chael (q.  v.),  one  of  the  Hebrew  youths  in  training  for 
the  rank  of  magi  (Dan.  i,  7 ;  ii,  49 ;  iii,  12-80).     "  Gc- 
senius  resolves  the  name  into  the  Persic  miz-shah, '  the 
guest  of  the  shah1  (Thesaur.  8.  v.) ;  Hitzig  (Ereget.  Ildb. 
ad  loc)  and  Fllrst  (Heb.-Lex,  s.  v.)  refer  it  to  the  San- 
scrit Mtshahj '  a  ramj  and  regard  it  as  a  name  of  the 
sun-god.    The  changing  of  the  names  of  persons  taken 
into  a  family  as  servants  or  slaves  was  common  in  an- 
cient times  among  both  the  Orientals  and  the  Greeks 
(Jahn,  A  rckaol  pt.  i,  vol.  ii,  p.  280 ;  Theodoret  on  Dan. 
i,  7:  Chrysostom,  Opp,  v,  286;  Hftvemtck,  Comm.  ub, 
Dan,  p.  30)"  (Kitto).     "That  Meshach  was  the  name 
of  some  god  of  the  Cbaldteans  is  extremely  probable, 
from  the  fact  that  Daniel,  who  had  the  name  of  Relte- 
shazzar,  was  so  called  after  the  god  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan.  iv,  8),  and  that  Abcdnego  was  named  after  Nego, 
or  Nebo,  the  Chaldsean  name  for  the  planet  Mercury" 
(Smith).    See  Daniel. 

Me'ahech  (Heb.  Me'shek,  ?|ttay  a  drawing  out,  as 
in  Psa.  exxvi,  G ;  or  possession,  as  in  Job  xxviii,  18 ; 
Sept.  Moffox,  Vulg.  Mosoch ;  a  pronunciation  which  the 
Samaritan  codex  also  exhibits,  **i©iO;  but  in  Kzek. 
xxxviii,  2,  8;  xxxix,  1,  Sept.  v.  r.  Moo*6k  and  Mcaog ; 
in  Ezek.  xxvii,  13,  rd  irapanivovra;  in  Psa.  exx,  5, 
Sept  IftatcpvvSn,  Vulg. prolongatus  est,  Auth.  Vers.  "  Me- 
sech"),  the  sixth  son  of  Japheth,  B.C.  cir.  2500  (Gen.  x, 
2),  and  founder  of  a  tribe  mentioned  among  his  descend- 
ants (1  Chron.  i,  5),  and  later  (Ezek.  xxvii,  13)  as  en- 
gaged in  traffic  with  Tyre,  in  connection  with  Gog  (Kxck. 
xxxviii,  2, 3 ;  xxxix,  1).  In  nearly  every  instance  they 
are  coupled  with  Tubal  or  the  Tibareni  as  neighbors 
(Gen.  x,  2 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  13 ;  xxxii,  26 ;  xxxviii,  2,  3 ; 
xxxix,  1:  so  also  Herodotus,  iii,  94;  vii,  78;  comp. 
Hengstenbcrg,  Moses,  p.  206 ;  Wilkinson,  i,  378  sq.) ; 
and  from  one  passage  at  least  (Ezek.  xxxii,  26)  they 
appear  to  have  lived  near  Assyria  and  Elymaia.  They 
are  without  doubt  the  same  with  the  Mosehi  (Bochart, 
Phaleg,  iii,  12),  a  barbarous  people  of  Asia,  inhabiting 
what  were  known  as  the  Moschian  Mountains  (PtoL.  v, 
6, 1 ;  18, 6),  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas  (Strabo, 
xi,  344,  378,  498  sq.;  Pliny,  vi,  11),  in  the  later  Iberia 
(comp.  Josephus,  Ant,  i,  6, 1),  who  are  named  by  ancient 
authors  as  forming  a  single  department  of  the  Persian 
empire  under  a  separate  jurisdiction  with  the  Tibsurc- 
nians  (Herod,  iii,  94;  vii,  78).  In  confirmation  of  the 
trade  alluded  to  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  13,  Reineggs  remarks 
(Beschreib,  des  Caucas,  i,  6;  ii,  61)  that  the  Moschian 
Mountains  contain  rich  copper-mines,  and  this  region 
has  always  been  noted  for  the  export  of  slaves,  espe- 
cially females,  whose  beauty  usually  commands  a  ready 
market  for  the  Turkish  harems  (see  RosenmuUer,  AU 
terfh.  I,  i.  248  sq.).  In  Psa.  exx,  5,  the  name  occurs  in 
connection  with  Kedar  as  a  synonyme  for  foreigners  or 
barbarians  (Michael is,  SuppL  p.  1569),  like  the  modern 
phrase  "  Turks  and  Hottentots." —Winer,  ii,  86.  The 
same  name,  but  in  a  plural  form,  appears,  according  to 
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some,  in  ha.  lxvi,  19  (Trig  ^W*  Sept  Mo<toX,  Vulg. 
tendaUe*  sagittam,  Auth.  Yen.  •*  that  draw  the  bow"), 
but  it  there  is  rather  an  appellation  of  the  archers 
(comp.  Jer.  xlvi,  9) ;  also,  but  with  still  less  probability, 
in  Jer.  v,  8  (CSbQ,  Sept.  £ifXv/iavtti',  Vulg.  tmiuarii, 
Autb. Vera.*4 fed").  " The Colchian tribes, the Chalybes 
more  especially,  were  skilled  in  working  metals,  and  hence 
arose  the  trade  in  the  ;  vessels  of  brass'  with  Tyre ;  nor 
is  it  at  all  improbable  that  slaves  were  largely  exported 
thence  as  now  from  the  neighboring  district  of  Georgia. 
Although  the  Moschi  were  a  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant race  in  classical  times,  they  had  previously  been 
one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Western  Asia.  The 
Assyrian  monarch*  were  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with 
them,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  had  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  district  afterwards  named  Cappadocia. 
In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  the  name  appears  under 
the  form  of  Muskai:  a  somewhat  similar  name,  Ma- 
thoash,  appears  in  an  Egyptian  inscription  which  com- 
memorates the  achievements  of  the  third  Kameses 
(Wilkinson,  Anc  Eg.  i,  398,  Abridg.).  The  subsequent 
history  of  Meshech  is  unknown ;  Knobel's  attempt  to 
connect  them  with  the  Ligurians  (Vdllcertqf.  p.  119, 
etc)  is  devoid  of  all  solid  ground"  (Smith).  "The 
names  of  the  Moschians  and  Tybarenians  are  also  joined 
frequently  on  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (Rawlinson's 
Ifrrtxloius,  i,  651 ;  comp.  Pliny,  vi,  4).  The  primitive 
seat  of  the  Moschi  appears  to  have  been  among  the 
Caucasus  Mountains,  on  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  immediately  north  of  Armenia  (Strabo,  xi, 
p.  498  sq.) ;  and,  according  to  Strabo,  a  part  of  the  great 
chain  or  group  of  mountains  took  their  name  (xi,  p.  521 ). 
The  Moachi  were,  however,  a  wild  and  warlike  race,  and 
extended  their  depredations  and  conquests  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  their  native  hills.  Cappadocia  appears 
to  have  been,  at  least  in  part,  occupied  by  them  (Jose- 
phua,  J*/,  i,  6, 1),  and  probably  from  them  its  capital 
city  took  its  name  Mazaka  (Strabo,  xii,  p.  538 ;  Raw- 
linson's Herodotus,  iv,  222).  In  the  time  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  their  power  was  felt  even  in  Syria  and  Egypt 
in  conjunction  with  their  Scythic  allies,  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog, under  whose  command  they  had  apparently  placed 
themselves.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  Ezekiel's 
description  of  their  equipments — '  bucklers,  small  shields 
(11-),  and  swords'  (Ezek.  xxxviii,  1-5) — corresponds 
with  that  of  Herodotus  (vii.  78).  Daring  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  Babylonians  and  Persians  in  Western  Asia 
the  Moschi  were  subdued;  but  it  seems  probable  that  a 
large  number  of  them  crossed  the  Caucasus  range  and 
spread  over  the  northern  steppes,  mingling  with  the 
Scythians.  There  they  became  known  as  Musbovs,  and 
gave  that  name  to  the  Russian  nation,  and  its  ancient 
capital,  bv  which  they  are  still  universally  known 
throughout  the  East  (Rawlinson's  Herod.  iv,222)"  (Kit- 
to).    See  Ethholooy. 

Meahed-Ali  and  Meshed-Hossein  is  the 
name  of  a  Mohammedan  cemetery  situated  near  the 
ruins  of  Babylon,  which  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
places  of  pilgrimage  of  the  Shiites.  Many  thousands 
of  corpses  are  brought  thither  during  the"  year  for  inter- 
ment from  all  parts  of  the  East. 

Mesheleml'ah  (Heb.  Meshtiemyah',  rn^Ctt, 
friendship  of  Jehovah,  1  Chron.  ix,  21 ;  Sept  Mo*oA\a/i 
v.  r.  MoaoAAa/ij,  Vulg.  Mosollamia ;  also,  in  the  pro- 
longed form,  Meshelemua'hu,  OTnAsJt),  1  Chron.  xxvi, 
1;  MoooWap  v.  r.  MootWtfiia;  ver.  2,  MaoiWafiia 
v.  r.  MoGtWapia;  ver.  9,  MtooWfpia  v.  r.  MootWifiia; 
Vulg.  MeseUemia),  a  Levite  of  the  Korhite  branch, 
who,  with  his  seven  sons  and  ten  other  relatives,  was 
appointed  by  David  warden  of  the  east  gate  of  the  Tem- 
ple; called  SmsLEMiAH  in  1  Chron.  xxvi,  14;  and  ap- 
parently also  Shallvm  in  1  Chron.  ix,  19.  3.C.  1014. 
"As  we  learn  from  ver.  9  that  he  had  eighteen  strong 
men  of  his  sons  and  brethren  under  him,  we  may  con- 
clude that  all  his  sons  except  Zechariah  the  first-born 


(ver.  14)  served  with  him,  and  therefore  Elioenai  like- 
wise. There  were  six  Levites  daily  on  guard  at  the 
east  gate,  whose  turn  would  therefore  come  every  third 
day"  (Smith). 

Meahez'abeeU  (Heb.  MesheyzabeV ,  bx^rtt*, 
whose  deliverer  is  God;  Sept.  Ma£afii]\,  MiotoZef3q\, 
and  BaoTj^d  v.  r.  Marogf  t//A ;  Vulg.  Metezebd  and  Me- 
steebel),  one  of  the  chief  Israelites  that  subscribed  the 
sacred  covenant  after  the  captivity,  B.C.  cir.  410  (Neh. 
x,  21);  apparently  the  same  with  the  father  of  Petha- 
hiah  the  Zerahite  of  Judah,  which  latter  had  pre- 
viously (B.C.  cir.  440)  assisted  in  the  administration  of 
civil  affairs  (Neh.  xi,  24) ;  and  perhaps  the  same  with 
the  father  of  Berechiah  and  grandfather  of  Meshullam, 
which  last  had  (B.C.  446)  assisted  in  repairing  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  Hi,  4). 

Meshi    See  Silk. 

Meahil'lemith  (1  Chron.  ix,  12).    See  Mkshil- 

LEMOTH. 

Meshil'lemoth  (Heb.  Meshillemoth',  mV*p?, 
requitals ;  Vulg.  MosoUamoth),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept  MovoWafibtd  v.  r.  MoooXafiutS.)  The  fa- 
ther of  the  chief  Ephraimite  Berechiah,  which  latter 
was  one  of  those  who  opposed  the  reduction  of  their 
captive  brethren  of  Judah  to  slavery  (2  Chron.  xxviii, 
12).    RC.  ante  788. 

2.  (Sept  Mioapifiib.)  A  priest,  son  of  Immer  and 
father  of  Ahasat  (Neh.  xi,  18) ;  doubtless  the  same 
with  the  priest  Mkshillkmith  (Heb.  Meshillemith\ 

P'Vaisfo,  retribution  f  Sept  MoooWafiw^  v.  r.  MatrtA- 
/iw&,  Vulg.  Mosollamith),  the  son  of  Immer  and  father 
of  Meshullam  (1  Chron.  ix,  12).     RC.  long  ante  440. 
Mesho'bab  (Heb.  Meshobab',  221B2,  returned; 

Sept  Mtff<u/9a/3),  one  of  the  chief  Simeonites,  whose  en- 
larged family  induced  him  to  migrate  to  Gedor  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chron.  iv,  34).    RC.  cir.  71 1. 

Mesbul'lam  (Heb.  MeshuUam',  t&ttfa,  befriend- 
ed; Sept  usually  MoffoXAau),  the  name  of  several  per- 
sons in  the  later  periods  of  Jewish  history. 

1.  One  of  the  chief  Gadites  resident  in  Bashan  in  the 
time  of  Jotham's  viceroyship  (1  Chron.  v,  13).    RC.  781. 

2.  The  father  of  Azaliah  and  grandfather  of  Sha- 
phan,  which  last  was  the  scribe  sent  by  Josiah  to  di- 
rect the  contributions.for  repairing  the  Temple  (2  Kings 
xxii,  3).    B.C.  considerably  ante  623. 

3.  A  priest,  son  of  Zadok  and  father  of  Hilkiah  (1 
Chron.  ix,  11;  Neh.  xi,  11).  Probably  the  same  as 
Shaixum  (q.  v.),  the  high-priest  (1  Chron.  vi,  18;  Ezra 
vii,  1). 

4.  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Kohath,  one  of  the 
overseers  of  the  Temple  repairs  undertaken  by  Josiah 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv,  12).    RC.  623. 

5.  One  of  the  chief  Benjamites  of  the  family  of  El- 
paal  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  17).  RC.  ante 
589.  He  is  perhaps  the  Benjamite  (son  of  Hod  avian, 
and  grandson  of  Hasenuah)  whose  son  (or  descendant) 
Sallu  resided  at  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (1  Chron. 
ix,  7) ;  but  this  person  seems  elsewhere  to  be  called 
the  son  of  Joed  (Neh.  xi,  7). 

6.  The  eldest  of  the  children  of  Zerubbabcl  (1  Chron. 
iii,19).    RC.  cir.  536. 

7.  A  chief  priest,  son  of  Ezra,  contemporary  with  Joi- 
akim  (Neh.  xii,  13).    RC.  post  536. 

8.  A  chief  priest,  son  of  Ginnethon,  contemporary 
with  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii,  16).    RC.  post  536. 

9.  One  of  the  leading  Israelites  sent  for  by  Ezra  to 
accompany  his  party  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  viii,  16).  B.C. 
459.  He  "appears  to  be  the  same  with  one  of  those  who 
assisted  in  the  investigation  concerning  the  foreign 
marriages  of  those  who  had  returned  (Ezra  x,  15).  He 
was  perhaps  the  same  with  one  of  the  Temple  wardens, 
as  afterwards  arranged  (Neh.  xii,  25).  B.C.  cir.  440. 
This  last  is  also  called  Mksheukmiah  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  1), 
Shelemiah  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  14),  and  Shallum  (Neh. 
vii,  45). 
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10.  An  Israelite,  of  the  "  sons"  (or  residents)  of  Rani, 
who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x, 
29).    B.C.459. 

11.  A  priest,  son  of  Meshillemith  and  father  of  Jah- 
zerah  (1  Chron.  ix,  12 ;  com  p.  Neh.  xi,  13).  B.C.  long 
ante  440. 

12.  The  son  of  Berechiah  and  grandson  of  Mesheza- 
beel ;  he  repaired  two  portions  of  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem after  the  captivity  (Neh.  iii,  4,  30).  B.C.  446.  It 
was  his  daughter  that  Tobiah's  son  Johanan  married 
(Neh.vi,18). 

13.  The  son  of  Besodeiah,  who,  in  connection  with 
Jehoiada,  repaired  the <(  old  gate"  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
exile  (Neh.  iii,  6).    B.C.446. 

14.  One  of  the  Jewish  leaders  who  made  the  tour 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  their  completion  after  the 
captivity  (Neh.  xii,  33).    B.C.  446. 

15.  A  chief  Benjamite  (son  of  Shephathiah),  who 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (1  Chron.  ix,  8). 
B.C.  cir.  440. 

16.  One  of  the  principal  Israelites  who  supported 
Ezra  on  the  left  while  expounding  the  law  to  the  people 
(Neh.  viii,  4).  B.C.  cir.  410.  He  may  have  been  iden- 
tical with  No.  9, 12, 13, 14,  or  15.  He  is  probably  the 
same  with  one  of  those  who  subscribed  the  sacred  cov- 
enant on  the  same  occasion  (Neh.  x,  20). 

17.  One  of  the  priests  who  joined  in  Nehemiah's 
solemn  bond  of  allegiance  to  Jehovah  (Neh.  x,  7).  B.C. 
cir.  410.  He  is  perhaps  the  same  with  either  No.  6  or 
No.  7. 

Moflhul'lemeth  (Heb.  MeshuUefmeth,  npk^tt, 
friend;  Sept.  M«ro\Aa/x,Vulg.  M tssalemetK),  the  daugh- 
ter of  Haruz  of  Jotbah ;  she  was  the  mother  of  king 
Amon,  and  consequently  the  wife  of  Manasseh,  whom 
she  appears  to  have  survived  (2  Kings  xxi,  19).  Her 
character  may  be  inferred  from  the  idolatry  of  her  son 
as  well  as  of  her  husband.     B.C.  664-642. 

Mesitys  (fuairnc,  i.  e.  mediator)  was  the  name 
given  to  a  presbyter  while  engaged  in  discharging  the 
functions  of  the  Eucharist.  This  was  considered  by  the 
ancient  Church  as  the  highest  point  of  a  presbyter's 
dignity  and  office.  The  appellation  was  very  properly 
censured  by  Augustine  as  derogating  from  the  dignity 
and  office  of  the  true  and  only  Mediator  of  the  Christian 
covenant  (Contr.  Parmen.  lib.  ii,  c  8 ;  comp.  De  Civ.  Dei, 
lib.  ix,  c  15).  This  word  also  denoted  the  middle  rank 
occupied  by  the  presbyter  between  the  bishop  and  dea- 
con.    See  Riddle,  Christian  A  ntiquities  (see  Index). 

Mesmer,  Franz  (according  to  others,  Frikdrich 
Anton),  the  founder  of  the  doctrine  of  animal  magnet- 
ism, or,  as  it  is  more  generally  termed,  mesmerism,  was 
born  at  a  village  near  the  Bodensee  May  23, 1733.  He 
studied  mathematics  and  natural  science  at  the  Jesuit 
school  in  Dillingen,  and,  later,  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Vienna,  and  there  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine in  1766.  About  1772  be  commenced,  assisted  by 
father  Hell,  to  investigate  the  curative  powers  of  the 
magnet,  and  was  led  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  there 
exists  a  power  similar  to  magnetism,  which  exercises 
an  extraordinary  influence  on  the  human  bodv.  This 
he  called  animal  magnetism,  and  published  an  account 
of  his  discovery,  and  of  its  medicinal  value,  in  1775 : 
Pricis  historian?  et  /aits  relatifs  au  magnetisme  ani- 
mal; and  in  1776,  in  his  thesis,  On  the  Influence,  of  the 
Planets  on  the  Human  Body.  Honors  were  conferred 
upon  him  in  Germany.  In  1778  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  attracted  much  attention.  His  svstem  ob- 
tained  the  support  of  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, as  well  as  of  others;  but  he  refused  two  offers,  one 
of  30,000  livres,  and  the  other  of  340.000  livres,  to  re- 
veal his  secret;  and  this,  combined  with  other  circum- 
stances, gave  rise  to  suspicion,  and  induced  the  French 
government  to  appoint  a  commission,  composed  of  phy- 
sicians and  naturalists,  among  them  Bailly,  our  own 
Franklin,  and  Lavoisier,  whose  report  was  unfavorable 
to  him.     He  now  fell  into  disrepute,  and  after  a  visit  to 


England,  retired  to  Meersbarg,  near  his  native  place, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  complete  obscuri- 
ty.   He  died  March  5, 1815.    See  Mesmerism. 

Mesmerism.  Under  this  heading  we  propose  to 
consider  the  various  phenomena  which  have  at  different 
times  been  presented  for  public  consideration  under  the 
names  of  Mesmerism,  Animal  Magnetism,  Magnetic 
Somnambulism,  Clairvoyance,  etc,  etc.  The  nature  of 
this  CyclojMBdia  of  course  limits  us  in  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  from  a  theological  stand-point. 

Animal  magnetism  is  a  supposed  influence  or  emana- 
tion by  means  of  which  one  person  can  act  upon  anoth- 
er, producing  wonderful  effects  upon  his  body,  and  con- 
trolling his  actions  and  thoughts.  It  was  fancied  to 
have  some  analogy  to  the  magnetism  of  the  loadstone, 
and  hence  its  name.  The  term  has  been  used  to  group 
together  a  multitude  of  manifestations  deemed  to  be 
of  a  wonderful  kind,  which  have  given  rise  to  an 
amount  of  delusion  and  credulity  hardly  exemplified  on 
any  other  subject.  Electro-biology,  odylism,  table-turn- 
ing, spirit-rapping,  table-talking,  spiritism,  have  been 
classed  as  only  modifications  of  the  same  phenomena. 
For  the  sake  of  securing  a  thorough  review  of  the  va- 
rious phenomena  which  mesmerism,  so  called,  or  better, 
animal  magnetism,  has  been  conceived  to  produce  in 
those  who  were  brought  under  its  influence,  we  divide 
the  subject  into  two  classes:  cases  which  are  effected 
while  the  person  operated  upon  remains  awake,  and 
those  which  take  place  while  the  patient  is  in  a  state 
of  sleep,  or  in  a  state  resembling  it.  These  two  classes 
of  phenomena,  moreover,  belong  to  different  periods  of 
the  history  of  mesmerism.  To  those  of  the  first  class 
chiefly  the  early  practitioners  of  this  mysterious  art  con- 
fined their  pretensions,  and  it  was  only  at  a  later  period 
that  the  magnetizers  laid  claim  to  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing those  wonderful  manifestations  included  under 
the  second  class. 

Mesmerism  Proper. — Anthony  Mesmer,  whose  per- 
sonal history  we  have  detailed  above,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  first  in  modern  times  who  claimed  to  have  dis- 
covered the  process  of  healing  physical  derangements 
by  the  application  of  animal  magnetism,  as  already 
defined.  Many  were  the  cures  pretended  to  be  wrought 
by  Mesmer  and  his  disciples,  until  he  was  suddenly 
checked  in  his  auspicious  career  by  the  unfavorable  re- 
port of  the  committee  which  the  French  government 
appointed  in  1785.  "  This  pretended  agent,"  said  they, 
"  is  not  magnetism ;  for  on  examining  the  grand  reser- 
voir of  the  fluid  by  a  needle  and  electrometer,  neither 
magnetism  nor  electricity  could  be  detected.  We  tried 
it  upon  ourselves  and  others  without  effect  On  blind- 
folding those  who  professed  great  susceptibility  of  its 
influence,  all  its  ordinary  effects  were  produced  when 
nothing  was  done,  but  they  imagined  they  were  mag- 
netized; while  none  of  its  effects  were  produced  when 
they  were  really  magnetized,  but  imagined  nothing  was 
done.  So  also  when  brought  under  a  magnetized  tree ; 
nothing  happened  if  they  thought  they  were  at  a  dis- 
tance from  it,  while  they  immediately  went  into  violent 
convulsions  when  they  thought  they  were  near  the  tree, 
though  really  not  so.  The  effects,  therefore,"  say  the 
commissioners,  "are  purely  imaginary;  and  although 
they  have  wrought  some  cures,  they  are  not  with- 
out evil  results,  for  the  convulsions  sometimes  spread 
among  the  feeble  of  mind  and  body,  and  especially 
among  women.  And,  finally,  there  are  parts  of  the  oper- 
ations which  may  readily  be  turned  to  vicious  purposes, 
and  in  fact  immoral  practices  have  already  actually 
grown  out  of  them." 

Mesmerism  Modified. — But  even  long  before  the  sup- 
posed discovery  of  Mesmer  had  been  subjected  to  the 
test  of  scientific  investigation,  mesmerism  had  entered 
on  a  new  phase,  and  assumed  a  form  differing  widely  in 
many  respects  from  that  which  it  obtained  from  the 
hands  of  its  author.  We  allude  to  what  is  scientifically 
termed  Magnetic  Somnambulism,  and  which  was  first 
brought  before  the  public  for  consideration  by  one  of 
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tf earner's  pupils,  the  marquis  de  Puysegur.  In  the 
hands  of  Mesmer  animal  magnetism  was  simply  a  cura- 
tive agent;  in  the  hands  of  Puysegur,  however,  we  find 
it  not  only  to  be  a  curative  means,  but  to  confer  the 
power  of  detecting  the  morbid  condition  of  parts,  both 
in  the  person  operated  on  and  in  others,  and  the  instinc- 
tive knowledge  of  the  remedies  required  to  effect  a  cure. 
With  this  important  advance,  the  mesmeric  system 
was  after  this  time  advocated  by  Mesmer  himself,  and 
hence  the  mistake  on  the  part  of  some  that  Mesmer  was 
acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  somnambulism  and 
bid  discoursed  upon  them  from  the  very  first  during  his 
stay  in  Paris.  But  whether  De  Puysegur  or  Mesmer 
be  the  discoverer  of  magnetic  somnambulism,  certain  it 
is  that  if  this  discovery  had  not  been  made,  animal  mag- 
netism would  have  found  its  resting-place  in  the  grave 
of  Mesmer.  Remodelled  by  this  valuable  addition,  new 
life  was  infused  into  the  expiring  system ;  "  a  life  so  vig- 
orous, indeed,  that  it  has  been  sufficient  to  keep  it  alive 
till  the  present  time.*1 

The  art  of  inducing  the  magnetic  state,  as  practiced 
by  its  discoverer,  Mesmer,  involved  the  use  of  appara- 
tus—the baquet,  or  magnetic  tub,  iron  rods,  etc;  but  the 
means  which  De  Puysegur  first  used,  and  which  became 
the  more  common,  are  pastes  made  by  the  hands  of 
the  magnetizer  from  the  head  of  the  "  subject"  or  pa- 
tient downward,  or  simply  making  him  fix  his  eyes  on 
the  operator.  "  Ordinarily,'*  we  are  told,  "  the  magnet- 
izer and  the  patient  are  seated  opposite  to  each  other ; 
the  former,  with  each  hand,  lays  hold  of  the  opposite 
hand  of  the  Utter,  with  the  balls  of  the  thumbs  resting 
against  each  other.  Thus  they  sit  for  five  or  ten  min- 
utes, or  until  the  influence  begins  to  be  felt.  The  mag- 
netizer then  withdraws  his  bands,  and  makes  slow  pass- 
es with  open  hands  and  outspread  fingers  over  the 
patient  from  the  head  to  the  foot,  turning  the  hands 
away  while  moving  them  upward,  and  while  making 
the  downward  passes  keeping  the  points  of  the  fingers 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  patient's  clothing.  After 
making  a  dozen  or  two  of  such  passes,  the  magnetizer 
resumes  his  former  position.  During  the  whole  of  this 
process  he  keeps  his  attention  on  the  patient,  and  exer- 
cises his  will  in  silent  commands  that  he  shall  become 
somnambulic  The  patient  should  be  still,  quiet,  and 
resigned.  Some  persons  can  be  mesmerized  within  a 
few  minutes ;  others  can  not  be  affected  by  trials  of  au 
hour  daily  for  weeks;  but  after  the  experiment  has  once 
succeeded,  it  can  be  more  easily  repeated.  The  patient 
becomes  more  susceptible,  and  the  magnetizer  more 
powerful,  by  every  successful  trial.  The  patient  who 
could  not,  at  first,  be  thrown  into  the  mesmeric  sleep  in 
less  than  an  hour  of  constant  contact  with  the  operator, 
may  at  last  be  magnetized  in  a  few  minutes  or  seconds, 
without  contact,  by  the  mere  outstretched  hand,  glance, 
or  even  will  of  the  mesmerist,"  According  to  the  mes- 
meric theory,  the  nervous  energy  of  the  operator  has 
overpowered  that  of  the  subject,  as  a  powerful  magnet 
does  a  weak  one,  and  the  two  are  in  rapport,  as  it  is 
termed.  In  some  cases  the  mesmeric  trance  assumes 
the  form  of  clairvoyance. 

The  various  stages  of  the  magnetic  influence  mee- 
merizers  distinguish  as  six  different  classes.  "  The  first 
stage  is  that  of  waking  magnetization.  The  patient 
feels  a  singular  influence  pervading  his  body,  frequently 
a  pricking,  somewhat  like  that  felt  in  a  limb  asleep. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  increase  of  temperature  and  sweat. 
The  second  stage  is  that  of  drowsiness.  The  pulse  be- 
comes fuller,  the  breathing  slower ;  there  is  a  feeling  as 
though  warmth  were  radiating  from  the  stomach ;  there 
is  a  heavy  pressure  on  the  eyelids,  which  close  against 
the  will  of  the  patient,  and  he  is  unable  to  open  them ; 
but  still  he  retains  his  normal  consciousness  and  sensa- 
tion. The  third  stage  is  that  of  coma,  or  senseless  sleep, 
wherein  he  is  insensible  to  the  loudest  noises,  and  all 
the  nerves  of  sensation  are  as  if  benumbed.  The  fourth 
stage  is  that  of  magnetic  somnambulism.  The  patient 
awakes  from  the  third  stage  into  a  new  sphere  of  exists 
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ence,  and  as  another  person.  He  has  consciousness  and 
sensation,  but  they  differ  greatly  from  those  of  his  nor- 
mal condition.  He  hears  only  the  voice  of  his  magnet- 
izer, or  of  some  person  in  contact  with  him.  The  mag- 
netizer can  make  his  muscles  rigid  in  almost  any  posi- 
tion, and  has  the  power  of  governing  his  physical  mo- 
tions. His  own  senses  of  touch,  taste,  and  smell  appear 
to  be  dormant,  but  he  perceives  all  the  impressions  pro- 
duced on  those  senses  in  the  magnet user's  frame.  The 
fifth  stage  is  that  of  clairvoyance.  This  is  a  heightened 
condition  of  the  fourth  stage.  The  patient  has  means 
of  perception  unknown  to  man  in  his  normal  state,  and 
1  so  singular  that  the  assertion  of  their  possession,  meas- 
ured by  the  general  experience  of  the  race,  appears  to 
be  au  impudent  falsehood  or  imposture  The  somnam- 
bulist can  see  with  his  eyes  closed  and  bandaged ;  he 
can  then  even  see  what  waiting  men  in  his  place  can 
not  see  with  their  eyes  open.  He  can  read  the  contents 
of  letters  unopened ;  he  can  sec  through  clothing,  wood 
and  metal  boxes,  and  walls  of  brick  or  stone ;  he  can 
tell  what  is  going  on  in  the  room  above  him  or  in  the 
room  below.  Sometimes  the  sense  of  sight,  or  a  faculty 
capable  of  perceiving  things  which  the  normal  man 
perceives  only  by  means  of  the  organ  of  vision,  seems 
to  reside  in  the  forehead,  in  the  back-head,  in  the  fingers, 
or  in  the  knuckles  of  the  hand.     Thus  the  clairvoyant 
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will  sometimes  move  about  holding  bis  fist  in  front  of 
him  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  where  he  is  going.  How 
this  means  of  perception  can  exist  apart  from  the  organs 
of  vision,  why  it  exists  in  one  part  of  the  body  more  than 
another,  and  why  one  should  have  it  in  the  hand,  an- 
other in  the  forehead,  and  a  third  in  the  back-head,  are 
questions  very  proper  to  be  asked,  but  to  which  there  is 
no  satisfactory  answer. . . .  The  clairvoyant  not  only  sees 
things  outside  of  his  body,  but  even  in  it.  His  whole 
physical  frame  is  transparent  to  him ;  he  looks  through 
and  sees  all  the  functions  of  life  as  though  they  were 
going  on  in  a  gloss  case  He  can  see  through  the 
bodies  of  others  placed  in  magnetic  connection  with 
him  in  the  same  way.  Frequently  he  will  describe, 
with  the  accuracy  of  high  anatomical,  physiological, 
and  pathological  knowledge,  the  operations  of  healthy 
and  diseased  organs ;  and  will  even  prescribe  remedies 
for  disease."  While  in  this  state  the  functions  of  the 
body  are  liable  to  be  much  affected — the  pulsations  of 
the  heart  and  the  respirations  are  quickened  or  retarded, 
and  the  secretions  altered,  and  that  chiefly  at  the  will 
of  the  operator.  At  his  direction  the  limbs  are  made 
rigid,  or  become  endowed  with  unnatural  strength ;  one 
liquid  tastes  as  any  other,  and  is  hot  or  cold,  sweet  or 
bitter,  as  the  subject  is  told;  in  short,  every  thought, 
sensation,  and  movement  of  the  subject  obeys  the  behest  of 
the  mesmerizer,  if  we  may  take  the  word  of  mesmerists 
for  the  subject's  experience  The  sixth  and  last  stage, 
finally,  the  mesmerists  claim  to  be  that  of  "perfect 
clairvoyance,"  and  a  far  more  exalted  position  than  the 
fifth.  "The  perfect  clairvoyant,"  we  are  told,  "sees 
what  is  going  on  at  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles, 
reads  the  thoughts  of  all  persons  about  him,  reads  the 
past,  and  can  truly  foretell  the  future.  His  soul  dwells 
in  light  and  delight ;  he  often  regrets  that  he  cannot 
continue  in  that  state  forever;  he  shudders  at  the  ne~ 
cessity  of  being  brought  down  into  the  dull,  tiresome, 
base  world  of  normal  life."  Between  these  different 
stages  of  the  mesmeric  condition,  as  here  described,  no 
precise  line  can  be  drawn.  The  transition  from  one 
stage  to  the  other  is  gradual,  and  generally  impercepti- 
I  ble  at  the  time  Thus  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  clairvoyant  stage  belong  also  to  the  somnambulic 
stage,  in  which  they  are,  indeed,  most  frequently  ob- 
served. 

These  are  the  phenomena  alleged  by  mesmerists.  To 
say  that  they  are  not  true  statements,  or  to  decide  which 
only  are  true,  if  any  there  be  that  are  false,  does  not  lie 
within  our  domain  as  encyclopaedists,  but  it  may  be  well 
enough  to  state  here  that  physiologists,  physicians,  and 
savans  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  notion  of  a  force 
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of  any  kind  whatever  proceeding  in  nich  cases  from  a 
person,  or  from  a  magnetizing  apparatus,  is  a  delusion. 
The  effects,  whatever  they  are,  must  have  their  cause 
somewhere  else.  Where  it  is  to  be  looked  for  was  al- 
ready indicated  in  the  earliest  days  of  mesmerism  by 
the  committee  appointed  by  the  French  government, 
who  closed  their  report  by  saying,  "  the  effects  actually 
produced  were  produced  purely  by  the  imagination." 
This  part  of  the  science  of  human  nature  —  the  reflex 
action  of  the  mental  upon  the  physical — had  not  then, 
however,  been  sufficiently  studied,  and  is  not  now  widely 
enough  known  to  render  the  conclusion  of  the  reporters 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena ;  and  the 
fallacies  of  mesmerism,  though  subjected  to  many  sim- 
ilar exposures  (Dr.  Falkoner,  of  Bath,  e.  g.,  annihilated 
the  patent  metallic  tractors  of  Perkin  by  making  wooden 
ones  exactly  like  them,  which  produced  exactly  the 
same  effects),  have  constantly  revived  in  some  shape  or 
other.  One  chief  cause  of  the  inveteracy  of  the  delusion 
is  that  the  opponents  of  mesmerism  do  not  distinguish 
between  denying  the  theory  of  the  mesmerists  and  the 
facts  which  that  theory  pretends  to  explain,  and  have 
been  too  ready  to  ascribe  the  whole  to  delusion  and 
fraud.  It  thus  happens  that  the  roost  sceptical  often 
become  all  of  a  sudden  the  most  credulous.  Finding 
that  things  do  actually  happen  which  they  cannot  ex- 
plain, and  had  been  accustomed  to  denounce  as  impos- 
tures, they  rush  to  the  other  extreme,  and  embrace  not 
only  the  facts  but  the  theory,  and  call  this,  too,  believ- 
ing the  evidence  of  their  senses.  Now  the  reality  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  manifestations  appealed  to  by 
the  mesmerist  must  be  admitted,  though  we  deny  his 
explanation  of  them ;  and  even  where  their  reality  must 
be  denied,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  mesmerist  is  not 
sincere  in  believing  them ;  there  is  only  greater  room 
than  in  any  other  case  for  suspecting  that  he  has  de- 
ceived himself. 

The  first  to  give  a  really  scientific  direction  to  the 
investigation  of  appearances  of  this  class  was  Mr.  Braid, 
a  surgeon  in  Manchester,  who  detaches  them  altogether 
from  the  semblance  of  power  exerted  by  one  individual 
over  another,  or  by  metallic  disks  or  magnets,  and  traces 
the  whole  to  the  brain  of  the  subject,  acted  on  by  sug- 
gestion, a  principle  long  known  to  psychologists,  though 
never  yet  made  so  prominent  as  it  ought  to  be.  The 
subject  has  been  ably  handled  in  a  paper  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review  for  September,  1853  (said  to  be  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter). The  reviewer  traces  the  operation  of  this 
principle  through  the  most  ordinary  actions,  which  no 
one  thinks  wonderful,  up  to  the  most  miraculous  of  the 
so-called  "  spiritual*'  manifestations.  Ideas  become  as- 
sociated in  our  minds  by  habit  or  otherwise,  and  one 
being  awakened  brings  on  another,  thus  forming  a  train 
of  thought ;  this  is  internal  suggestion.  But  impressions 
from  without  originate  and  modify  those  trains,  consti- 
tuting external  suggestion.  While  awake  and  in  a  nor- 
mal condition,  the  wiU  interferes  with  and  directs  these 
trains  of  thought,  selecting  some  ideas  to  be  dwelt  upon, 
and  comparing  them  with  others  and  with  present  im- 
pressions. A  comparative  inactivity  of  this  selecting 
and  comparing  faculty,  leaving  the  flow  of  ideas  to  its 
spontaneous  activity,  produces  the  state  of  mind  called 
reverie  or  abstraction.  In  dreaming  and  somnambulism, 
the  will  and  judgment  seem  completely  suspended ;  and 
under  internal  suggestions  the  mind  becomes  a  mere 
automaton,  while  external  suggestions,  if  they  act  at  all, 
act  as  upon  a  machine.  These  are  well-known  facts  of 
the  human  constitution,  and  independent  of  mesmerism, 
though  their  bearing  upon  it  is  obvious.  Another  fact 
of  like  bearing  is  the  effect  of  concentrated  attention  on 
any  object  of  thought  in  intensifying  the  impression  re- 
ceived. This  may  proceed  so  far,  in  morbid  states  of 
the  nervous  system,  that  an  idea  or  revived  sensation 
assumes  the  vividness  of  a  present  impression,  and  over- 
powers the  evidence  of  the  senses.  Ideas  thus  become 
dominant,  overriding  the  impressions  of  the  outer  world, 
and  carrying  themselves  out  into  action  independently 


of  the  will,  and  even  without  the  consciousness  of  the  in- 
dividual. These  dominant  ideas  play  a  greater  part  in 
human  actions  and  beliefs  than  most  are  aware  of. 
"Expectant  attention"  acts  powerfully  on  the  bodily 
organs,  and  often  makes  the  individual  see  and  hear 
what  he  expects  to  see  and  hear,  and,  without  his  con- 
sciousness, moves  his  muscles  to  bring  it  about  These, 
too,  are  recognised  facts  in  the  sciences  of  physiology 
and  psychology.  See  Carpenter's  Human  Physiology 
and  Dr.  Holland's  Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology. 

In  the  Illustrations  of  Modern  Mesmerism,  from  Per- 
sonal Observation,  published  by  Dr.  (the  late  Sir  John) 
Forbes  in  1845,  we  have  in  small  compass  a  complete 
exposure  of  the  pretended  clairvoyant  powers  of  some 
of  the  most  notorious  persons  of  this  class.  In  the  pref- 
ace he  states  that  he  only  professes,  by  a  simple  narra- 
tive of  facts,  to  illustrate  the  actual  pretensions  and  per- 
formances of  the  mesmerists  of  the  present  day,  and  to 
show  on  what  sandy  foundations  the  popular  belief  in 
their  marvels  rests.  He  expresses  the  modest  hope  that 
what  is  contained  in  this  little  book  may  teach  a  useful 
lesson  to  those  numerous  unscientific  persons  who  are  ac- 
customed to  attend  mesmeric  exhibitions,  public  or  pri- 
vate, from  motives  of  rational  curiosity,  or  with  the  com- 
mendable object  of  investigating  what  seem  to  be  impor- 
tant truths.  He  believes  that  such  persons  roust  now 
feel  convinced  that  no  reliance  whatever  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  results  presented  at  such  exhibitions  as  evinc- 
ing the  truth  and  powers  of  mesmerism.  He  found 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  ordinary  visitor  at  these 
exhibitions  to  discriminate  the  true  from  the  false,  and 
that  the  coarsest  juggling  might  pass  with  the  trusting 
spectator,  seated  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action, 
for  mysterious  and  awful  truths.  Mesmerism  or  clair- 
voyance may  be  true  or  false,  and  he  professes  to  be 
ready  to  believe  them  on  obtaining  sufficient  proof  of 
their  reality.  If,  however,  we  find  the  most  eminent, 
and  apparently  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  clairvoy- 
ants, not  only  uniformly  unsuccessful  when  the  neces- 
sary precautions  are  taken  to  test  their  powers,  but  act- 
ually detected,  and  confessing  with  shame  that  they 
have  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  imposture  and  deceit— 
where  are  we  to  look  for  the  means  of  establishing  the 
truths  of  this  mysterious  science?  If  we  were  to  be- 
lieve a  fiftieth  part  of  the  pretensions  put  forth  in  the 
works  and  lectures  of  professional  mesmerists,  it  would 
be  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world  to  carry  off  the  prizes 
offered  to  any  one  who  could  read  writing  coutained  in 
an  envelope  so  secured  that  it  could  not  be  read  in  the 
ordinary  way.  If  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  see  what  is 
going  on  in  the  arctic  regions,  it  cannot  surely  be  diffi- 
cult, to  see  what  is  contained  in  a  deal-box.  *  In  July, 
1839,  M.  Bourdin,  a  member  of  the  French  academy  of 
science  and  medicine,  as  one  of  a  commission  of  that 
celebrated  body,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of 
clairvoyance,  made  the  following  offer  to  the  mesmer- 
ists :  "  Bring  us  a  person  magnetized  or  not  magnetized, 
asleep  or  awake;  let  that  person  read  with  the  eyes 
open,  through  an  opaque  substance,  such  as  tissue*  of 
cotton,  linen,  or  silk,  placed  at  six  inches  from  the  face, 
or  read  even  through  a  simple  sheet  of  paper,  and  that 
person  shall  have  3000  francs."  No  candidate  appeared. 
(Bull.de  VAcad.  iii,  1128.)  If  such  a  power  as  seeing 
in  any  other  way  than  by  the  organ  of  vision  really 
existed,  as  was  vaunted  to  be  possessed  by  so  many  per- 
sons both  before  the  prize  was  offered  and  since,  surely 
some  one  of  the  clairvoyants  would  have  come  forward 
and  established  a  just  claim  to  the  prize,  but,  as  none 
appeared,  we  may  conclude  with  safety  that  both  then 
and  now  no  such  marvellous  power  exists  or  is  developed 
in  the  human  constitution. 

So  signal  and  repeated  were  the  failures  of  the 
magnetists  to  establish  the  truth  of  their  doctrines  in 
France,  that  the  whole  subject  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  merited  contempt  and  oblivion.  In  more  recent 
times  the  exciting  phenomena  of  spirit-rapping  have 
superseded  those  of  somnambulism,  and  spiritual  media 
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hare  of  late  too  much  occupied  the  public  attention  to 
leave  any  room  for  those  who  can  boast  no  higher  pow- 
ers than  those  of  which  magnetic  clairvpyants  claim  the 
possession. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  pursue  the  subject  at 
greater  length.  See  Spiritism.  We  must  content  our- 
selves with  stating  briefly  the  following  general  conclu- 
sions advanced  by  the  Encyclopadia  Britanmea :  1 .  That 
it  has  not  been  proved  that  there  is  any  magnetic  influ- 
ence, or  nervous  fluid,  which  passes  from  the  operator  to 
the  person  operated  on,  and  produces  in  him  the  various 
phenomena  of  magnetic  somnambulism.  2.  That  it  has 
been  proved  that  all  the  phenomena  recorded,  which 
hsre  received  sufficient  scientific  scrutiny  to  convince 
men  of  their  truth  and  realitv,  can  be  accounted  for  on 
ordinary  principles,  without  the  aid  of  mesmerism.  3. 
That  the  lower  phenomena — such  as  sleep,  diminished 
or  exalted  sensibility,  loss  of  voluntary  motion,  muscu- 
lar rigidity,  and  the  like,  can  be  produced  by  persons 
acting  on  themselves  by  means  of  fixed  staring  at  ob- 
jects, which  are  incapable  of  giving  out  any  nervous 
or  magnetic  influence.  4.  That  the  evidence  which  can 
be  obtained  of  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  magnetic 
somnambulism,  in  any  case,  is  inconclusive ;  that  it  is 
possible  that  the  person  supposed  to  be  in  such  a  state 
may  really  be  awake,  and  simply  feigning  sleep ;  and 
that  in  many  cases  there  is  the  most  conclusive  ev- 
idence that  the  persons  pretending  to  be  so  affected  are 
impostors,  while  in  other  cases,  in  which  no  intention  to 
deceive  may  have  existed,  the  patients  have  acted  un- 
der a  peculiar  state  of  mind,  to  which  only  the  weak 
and  nervous  are  liable.  5.  That  though  numerous  cases 
of  surgical  operations  are  recorded  in  which  the  patients 
are  reported  not  to  have  felt  pain,  it  is  probable  that 
some  at  least  may  have  really  experienced  painful  sen- 
sations without  giving  any  outward  expression  of  their 
sensations ;  that  we  have  no  evidence  or  means  of  know- 
ing, except  from  their  own  testimony,  that  they  did  not 
really  feel  pain,  but  that  it  is  very  probable  that  in  some 
cases,  from  a  peculiar  state  of  the  mind  acting  upon  the 
nervous  system,  the  patients  were  really  rendered  un- 
conscious of  pain.  6.  That  it  does  not  appear  from  ex- 
periment that  immunity  from  pain  in  operations  can  be 
induced,  in  any  but  exceptional  cases,  in  Europeans; 
though  it  appears,  from  the  experience  of  Dr.  Esdaile, 
that  it  can  be  produced  with  comparative  facility  in  the 
natives  of  India,  7.  That  the  higher  phenomena  of 
clairvoyance,  pre-vision,  intro-vision,  and  retro-vision, 
do  not  rest  on  adequate  and  satisfactory  evidence.  That 
it  has  never  been  proved  in  a  single  instance,  when  the 
necessary  precautions  have  been  taken,  that  a  person 
could  read  or  see  objects  through  opaque  substances; 
and  that  the  alleged  instances  of  the  possession  of  such 
a  power,  when  put  to  the  test,  have  proved  uniformly 
unsuccessful,  and  have  amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
attempts  at  vague  guessing.  That  it  has  been  proved 
in  some  cases  that  the  persons  pretending  to  know 
events  which  happened  at  a  distance  were  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  events  through  ordinary  channels  of 
information.  That  the  description  of  events  pretended 
to  have  been  discovered  by  means  of  clairvoyance  has 
not  been  in  accordance  with  the  truth,  unless  it  has  been 
passible  for  the  patient  to  employ  the  usual  means  of 
discovering  them ;  and  that  in  most  instances  there  are 
observed  the  most  manifest  attempts,  on  the  part  of  their 
friends,  to  assist  clairvoyants  by  suggestions  and  leading 
questions.  Tbit  the  attempts  to  describe  what  is  going 
on  in  the  interior  of  their  own  bodies,  to  diagnose  dis- 
eases in  themselves  or  others,  and  to  prescribe  remedies 
for  the  cure  of  the  diseases  which  they  pretend  to  dis- 
cover, have  been  complete  failures,  and  mere  repetitions 
of  such  notions  of  anatomy,  of  disease,  and  of  treatment, 
as  they  may  have  acquired  by  casual  reading,  conver- 
sation, or  more  careful  study.  8.  That  there  is  no  re- 
corded instance,  worthy  of  credit,  of  transference  of  the 
senses— that  is,  of  persons  being  able  to  read,  taste, 
amell,  or  hear,  by  the  fingers,  stomach,  or  any  other  part 


of  the  body,  other  than  the  organs  by  which  these  func- 
tions are  naturally  performed — and  that  pretended  in- 
stances of  the  possession  of  such  powers  have  been  proved 
to  be  cases  of  fraud  and  wilful  imposition.  9.  That  phre- 
no-mesmerism  does  not  prove  the  truth  of  phrenology, 
or  throw  any  light  upon  the  doctrine  that  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  have  a  local  seat  in  special  parts  of  the 
brain,  which  can  be  tied  up  and  let  loose — mesmerized 
or  de-mesmerized — at  pleasure;  and  that  the  experi- 
ments designed  to  prove  the  excitement  of  the  so-called 
phrenological  organs  by  magnetic  operations  have  all 
resulted  in  manifest  failures  or  impositions  when  prop- 
erly tested.  10.  That  the  phenomena  described  by  dif- 
ferent authors,  under  the  various  designations  of  animal 
magnetism,  magnetic  somnambulism,  hypnotism,  odyle, 
and  electro-biology,  are  identical  in  their  nature,  and 
can  be  explained,  in  so  far  as  they  possess  any  truth  or 
scientific  value,  upon  recognised  physiological  princi- 
ples. That  the  whole  subject  has  been  systematically 
obscured  by  its  cultivators  with  a  cloud  of  mysten/, 
which  has  given  rise  to  difficulties,  and  placed  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  rational  and  scientific  investigation. 
That  the  real  phenomena  which  not  unfrequently  occur 
in  the  weak  and  nervous  subjects  of  magnetic  opera- 
tions are  in  themselves  very  remarkable,  but  that  they 
are  not  different  from  phenomena  which  occur  sponta- 
neously ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  explained  by  the  re- 
ciprocal influence  exerted  by  the  mind  and  the  nervous 
system  upon  each  other,  and  by  the  unnatural  influence 
thus  induced  of  the  nervous  upon  the  muscular  systems. 
See  Thouret,  Recherches  et  Doutes  sur  le  Magnetisme  an- 
imal (1784) ;  Eschmayer,  Versuch  fiber  die  scheinbare 
Magik  dee  Magnetismus  (Stuttg.  and  Tub.  1816,  8vo); 
Thlorie  da  Mesmerisme  (Paris,  1818, 8vo) ;  Jozwik,  Sur 
le  Magnetisme  animal  (1882);  Townshend,  Facte  in 
Mesmerism  (Lond.  1853) ;  id.  Mesmerism  Proved  True 
(Lond.  1857);  Sandys,  Mesmerism  and  its  Opponents; 
Amer.  Bib,  Repository,  2d  Ser.  i,  362;  Brit,  Qu.  Rev.  ii, 
402;  Christ,  Examiner,  i,  496 ;  li,  396;  For.  Qu.  Rev.  v, 
96;  xii,  413;  Xorth  Biit.  Rev.  xiii,  1 ;  xv,  69;  IjowL 
Qu.  Rev.  lxi,  151 ;  1871,  Oct.  art.  i;  Blackw.  Mag.  lvii, 
219;  lxx,  70  sq.;  New-EttgL  iv,  443;  Bib.  Sacra.  1, 
333. 

Mesobaiah.    See  Mesobaite. 

MeBO'baite  (Heb.  Metsobayah',  tl?yiVy  garrison 
of  Jehovah,  being  apparently  the  name  of  the  place  it- 
self, used  for  a  gentile,  the  preceding  noun  being  re- 
garded as  in  the  construct;  Sept.  Mujhj fiia  v.  r.  Muva- 
fitia,  Vulg.  Masobia),  a  designation  of  Jasiel,  the  last 
named  of  David's  body-guard  (1  Chron.  xi,  47),  proba- 
bly meaning  of  Mesobaiah,  aj  being  his  place  of  resi- 
dence ;  but,  no  other  clue  being  given  to  its  locality 
there  is  no  room  even  to  conjecture  its  position.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  rather  the  name  of  a  person  from  whom  he 
was  descended ;  but  the  form  and  construction  are  equal- 
ly difficult  as  a  patronymic  Perhaps  we  should  point 
rpafcttfl.  and  thus  refer  to  Zobah  as  the  place  of  bir 
nationality.  Kennicott's  conclusion  {Dissertation,  p. 
233,  234)  is  that  originally  the  word  was  "  the  Motso- 
baites"  (0^2'nn),  and  applied  to  the  three  names  pre- 
ceding it. 

Mesopota'mia  (Mtvoirorafiia,  Acts  ii,  9;  vii,  2; 
so  called  as  lying  between  the  rivers ;  see  Tzchucke,  Mela, 
iii,  335  sq. ;  the  Aram,  D  jK,  of  tho  Hebrews,  usually 
rendered  "Aram,"  or  "Syria,"  in  the  Auth.  Yen.),  the 
Greek  and  Roman  name  for  the  entire  region  lying  be- 
tween the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Mt.  Taurus,  and  by  Mt,  Masius  on  the 
north-east  (PtoL  v,  18;  Pliny,  v,  13;  vi,  9;  Philostr. 
ApoL  i,  20).  It  never  formed  a  distinct  state,  and  the 
Greek  name,  which  does  not  appear  to  extend  back  be- 
yond the  time  of  Alexander  (comp.  Arrian,  A  lex.  vii,  7 ; 
Tacit.  Annul,  vi,  37),  applies  rather  to  its  natural  than 
political  geography,  but  was  generally  employed  by 
the  Romans,  who  (under  the  emperors)  joined  it  with 
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Syria  (Melt,  i,  1 1,  1 ;  Pliny,  vi,  IB)  ;  and  hence  it  ap- 
pears in  Acts  ii,  9.  In  the  Old-Test,  geography  it  in  des- 
ignated as  a  part  of  Aram**,  under  the  names  Padah- 
A  ii  ah  (O-R  1TIB,  lie  plain  of  A  ram,  Gen.  xxv,  20  ; 
xxi,18;  xxxiii,18;  comp.(*cjWiio/^roo.IC^»  fTliD, 
Hi*.  iii,  12;  and  so  ecnnpi  hfesnpvlamia. Curt,  iii,  2, 8; 
iv,  9,  G)  and  Auam-Nahahaim  (E".!i:  0"\K,  Aran 
of  the  too  riren,  Gen.  xxiv.  10 ;  Deut.  xxifi,  6),  for 
which  the  Sept.  has  iftmpntamia,  or  Metopotartna  of 
Syria ;  the  Syriac  renders  home  of  fie  riven  (Peshito 
at  Acts  ii,  9  i"  vii,  2 ;  aee  Assemani,  Biblioth.  Orient,  i, 
462),  and  the  Arabs  call  it  the  it/and  (L  e.  peninsula ;  sec 
Abulfeda,  Tab.  Metopot.  ed.  1'aulus  ;  and  Tuch,  Ab«I- 
fed.  detcriplionit  Metopol.  tptc.  [Hal.  1830]).  In  this 
early -inhabited  land,  Ihe  northern  portion  of  which 
was  an  uncommonly  fertile  plateau,  rich  in  fat  cattle 
(Strsbn,  xvi,747),  and  not  destitute  of  forests  (Dio  Cass. 
Ixviii,  26;  tali,  9),  dwelt  the  unmade  ancestors  of  the 
Hebrews  (Gen.  jci ;  comp.  Acts  vii,  2).  From  hence 
Isaac  obtained  his  wife  Rebecca  (Gen.  xxiv,10,19;  xxv, 
20);  here  Jacob  served  as  a  herdsman  for  Kachel  (Gen. 
xxviii  sq.),  and  here  moat  rif  his  sons  were  bom  ((Jen. 
ixxv,  26 ;  xlvi,  15).  The  principal  cities,  situated  not 
only  on  the  two  main  rivers,  but  also  along  their  tribu- 
taries, the  Chaboras  (Halwr)  and  Mygdonius,  were  Ni- 
sibis,  Edessa,  Came  (Harm),  and  Circesium  (Csrche- 
ruesh);  in  the  interior  were  only  villages  (Philostr. 
Apoll.  i,  20).  The  inhabitants  were  of  Syrian  origin 
(Strabo,  xvi.787),  and  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Aramaean 
(Strabo,  ii,  84 ;  comp.  Gen.  xxxi,  47).  Southern  Meso- 
potamia, on  the  contrary,  is  a  flat,  uncultivated,  and 
poorly-irrigated  steppe,  a  resort  of  lions  (Ammin.  Marc. 
-wiii.Tl.  ost riches, and  (formerly)  wild  asses,  and  roam- 
ed over  by  predator}-  hordes  of  Arabs  (tee  Strabo,  xvi, 
747,  748;  comp.  Xenoph.  ,lnnJ.  i,  5,  1).  Only  on  Ihe 
banks  of  the  two  principal  rivers  is  it  susceptible  of. 
much  tillage.  Yet  through  this  barren  tract  from  the 
earliest  ages  passed  the  great  caravan  route  for  com- 
merce from  the  shore  of  the  Euphrates  to  Seleueia  and 
Babylon  (Strain,  xvi,  748),  as  it  still  does  tu  Bagdad.  See 
generally  Cellar.  A'o/ir.  ii,  60S  sq. ;  Olivier,  Vm/aye,  iv, 
ch.iiv,p.S72  (»■[.:  Ammrortli,  Itm-inrhri;  Heertn,  Wren, 
I,  i,  183  sq. ;  Kitter,  F.rdk.  si,  pi.  86  [  1844]  ;  Forbiger, 
Handb.  ii,  625  sq. ;  Southgste's  7'our  ;  Buckingham's 
TrareU;  Layard's  Nmerek  and  floft.cn.  xi-xr. 


Of  the  history  or  this  whole  country  we  have  but 
little  information  till  the  time  of  the  Persian  rule. 
"According  to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  Mesopotamia 
was  inhabited  in  the  early  limes  of  the  empire  (B.C 
1200-1100)  by  a  vast  number  of  petty  tribes,  each  un- 
der its  own  prince,  and  all  quite  independent  of  one 
another.  The  Assyrian  monarchs  contended  with  these 
chiefs  at  great  advantage,  and  bv  the  time  of  Jehu 
[B.C.  880)  had  fully  established  their  dominion  over 
The  tribes  were  all  called  'tribes  of  the  Nal- 
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appear*,  however,  in  close  accordance  with  Scripture. 

first,  that  Mesopotamia  was  independent  of  Assyria  till 

after  the  time  of  David ;  secondly,  that  the  Meaopota- 

thirdly,  that  not  long  after  the  lima  of  David  tbey  lost 
their  independence,  their  country  being  absorbed  by 
Assyria,  of  which  it  was  thenceforth  commonly  reck- 
oned a  part"  (Smith).  The  Mesopotamian  king  Cbu- 
Bhati-Kishathaim,  who  for  eight  years  (B.C.  1675-1667) 
held  the  (trans-Jordan ic)  tribes  of  Israel  in  subjection 
(Judg.  iii,  8, 10),  was  probably  only  the  petty  chieftain 
of  one  of  the  principalities  nearest  the  Euphrates.  In 
the  time  of  David  (B.C.  1040)  the  kings  of  Syria-Zoba 
appear  to  have  had  dominion  over  the  Mesopotunian 
clans  (2  Sam.  x,  16).  See  Zohah.  In  the  beginning 
of  Ihe  8th  century  B.C,  Shalmaneser  of  Assyria  had 
brought  the  different  states  of  Mesopotamia  under  bis 
sway  (2  Kings  xix,  18);  and  in  after- times  the  nlesopo- 
tamians  shared  the  conquest  of  the  other  Asiatic  na- 
tions under  the  successive  empires  of  the  Babylonians, 
Persians,  and  Macedonians.  After  Alexander's  death, 
this  country  fell  under  the  Syrian  rule  of  Ihe  Selciirid* 
(comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  8,4);  and  after  the  fall  of 
this  dynasty  it  became  the  arena  for  the  Parthian,  Ar- 
menian, and'  finally  the  Roman  arms.  In  New-Test,  times 
many  Jews  had  settled  in  Mesopotamia  (Josephns,  a«. 
xii,  8,  4;  comp.  Acts  ii,  9).— Winer,  ii,  86.  The  Ro- 
mans under  I.ucullus  and  Pompey  began  to  disturb  Mes- 
opotamia; and,  somewhat  later,  Crossus  was  there  de- 
feated and  slain.  Trajan  wrested  the  whole  province, 
with  several  adjacent  territories,  from  the  Parthian* ; 
and  although  Hadrian  had  to  relinquish  these  con- 
quests, Lucius  Verns  and  Serena  again  subdued  Mean- 
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potamia,  and  it  remained  a  Roman  province  until  the 
end  of  the  4th  century.  On  the  death  of  Julian,  Jovian 
found  himself  obliged  to  abandon  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  to  the  Persians,  the  Romans  only  retaining  so 
much  of  Western  Mesopotamia  as  was  enclosed  by  the 
Chaboras  and  Euphrates,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Mons 
Masius  (see  Smith's  Did.  of  Class,  Geog.  a.  v.).  When 
the  Sassauian  dynasty  in  Persia  was  overthrown  by  the 
Arabs,  towards  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  Mesopo- 
tamia came  under  the  dominion  of  the  caliphs.  Since 
the  year  1516  it  has  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire.    See  Syria. 

Mesoxion  (jucutpiop)  is  the  technical  term  for  an 
intermediate  office  in  the  Greek  Church  after  Proton, 
Triton,  Elton,  Ennaion;  but  omitted  after  Luchnikon 
and  Hesperinon,  Apodcipnon,  Mesonuktion  (matins),  and 
Orthrm  (lauds).    See  Canonical  Hours. 

Mespelbnmn,  Johann  Echtkr  von,  an  eminent 
German  theologian,  of  princely  birth,  was  born  at  Mes- 
pelbnmn, near  Mayence,  March  18,  1545.  In  1555, 
when  but  ten  years  old,  he  obtained  a  canonicate  in 
Wurzburg,  and  in  1559  one  in  Mayence.  He  studied 
at  Mayence,  Cologne,  Louvain,  Douay,  Paris,  and  Pavia ; 
became  prebendary  of  Wurzburg  in  1569,  and  soon  after 
dean  of  the  cathedral,  and  finally  prince  bishop  of  Wurz- 
burg, Dec.  1,  1573.  He  was  ambitious  of  honors  and 
consideration,  but  aimed  at  the  same  time  at  the  moral 
and  religious  improvement  of  his  diocese.  The  emperor 
Rudolph  II  often  employed  him,  particularly  in  1578-79, 
to  quell  the  disturbances  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
and  as  envoy  on  affairs  of  state ;  in  this  capacity  Echter 
was  one  of  the  prime  motors  of  the  Ligue.  Yet  in  a 
difficulty  he  bad  with  the  abbot  of  Fulda  concerning 
that  abbey,  both  the  pope  and,  in  1602,  the  emperor  de- 
cided against  him.  In  order  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  Wurz- 
burg, he  occupied  himself  zealously  with  the  interior  af- 
fairs of  his  diocese,  and  endeavored  to  reform  its  Church. 
In  1576  he  took  part  in  the  Diet  of  Begensburg,  and  in 
1582  in  that  of  Augsburg.  He  improved  the  system  of 
education,  organized  several  public  schools,  and  in  1582 
founded  the  University  of  Wurzburg.  The  chairs  of 
philosophy  and  theology  he  filled  with  Jesuits,  and 
founded  three  colleges,  which  were  afterwards  united 
into  one  under  the  name  of  Seminary  of  St.  Kilian.  On 
the  other  hand  he  deposed  and  exiled  all  the  evangelical 
ministers  and  preachers,  and  even  the  civil  officers  of  his 
diocese  who  favored  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
whenever  an  occasion  presented.  He  sought  to  retain 
the  people  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  by  means  of  preaching  and  visiting  tours,  while 
he  tried  to  reform  the  immorality  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
restore  them  to  a  better  standing.  With  this  view  he 
wrote  his  ConsHtutiones  pro  cultu  divino,  statuta  ruralia 
pro  Clero  (1584;  in  German,  1589) ;  several  A  ntiphonim 
u.  PtaUerien  (1602),  and  a  Missal  He  also  founded 
the  Julius  Hospital  at  Wurzburg.  He  died  Sept.  13, 
1617.  See  J.  N.  Bochinger,  J.  Echter  v.  Mespelbrunn 
(Wurzb,  1843).    (J.H.W.) 

Meaplede,  Louis,  a  French  canonist,  was  born  at 
Cahors  about  1601.  He  became  a  Dominican  monk, 
was  made  a  prior,  and  then  a  provincial  of  Languedoc ; 
but  in  the  latter  capacity  he  had  to  contend  with  many 
difficulties,  and  failed  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  gen- 
eral reform  of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged.  He  died 
at  Cahors  in  1663.  The  following  works  of  his,  written 
in  tolerably  good  Latin,  deserve  our  notice :  Queerela 
apohgrtica  prorindet  OccUanim  Ordinis  Pradicatorum 
(Cahors,  1624,  4to)  : — Catalaunia  Gallia  tindicata,  ad- 
rersus  ftupaniarum  scriptorum  imposturas  (Paris,  1643, 
8\ro):  —  Notitia  antiqui  status  Ordinis  Prfedicatorum 
(Paris,  1643, 8vo;  reprinted  in  Cahors,  1644,  with  appen- 
dices, under  the  title  Commonitorium  de  Ordinis  Prce- 
dicatorum  Renovatione).  See  Echard  et  Quetif,  Script. 
Oni  Pradkai ;  Bayle,  Diet.  Crit*  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Now. 
Biog.  GhUrale,  s.  v. 


Meforop,  also  called  Mashtot,  the  noted  translator  of 
the  Armenian  version  of  the  Bible,  was  born  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  4th  century  in  a  small  village  of  the  prov- 
ince Taron.  He  was  at  first  secretary  of  the  Armenian 
patriarch  Nerses  the  Great,  and  afterwards  became  his 
minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  After  filling  this  posi- 
tion seven  years,  he  went  into  a  convent,  but,  failing  to 
find  any  satisfaction  there,  he  went  into  a  desert,  where 
he  gathered  about  him  a  number  of  young  men  as 
scholars.  Under  the  government  of  the  patriarch 
Isaak  (Sa'ak)  the  Great  (A.D.  390-440)  Mesrop  was 
commissioned  to  preach  as  missionary,  for  which  po- 
sition he  was  especially  fitted  by  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  languages.  He  now  found  need  of  an 
Armenian  version  of  the  Scriptures,  the  version  of  the 
clergy  being  in  the  Syriac,  a  language  but  little  under- 
stood by  the  populace.  After  having  spent  several 
years  in  the  arduous  task,  and  that  with  but  little  show 
of  success,  he  resolved  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy 
of  his  Lord  and  God,  and  seek  at  his  hands  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  required  for  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  his  undertaking.  Nor  did  he  wait  long  for 
answer  to  his  prayer.  While  sojourning  at  Samosata, 
we  are  told,  he  was  led  to  see  the  different  types  en- 
graved in  a  rock,  and  that  he  could  remember  every 
single  letter  so  plainly  that  he  was  able  to  describe  them 
to  the  distinguished  calligraph  Rufanus,  who  finally 
composed  the  desired  alphabet.  He  immediately  com- 
menced the  gigantic  work  of  translating  the  Bible  from 
the  Greek  into  the  Armenian,  a  version  which  was  in- 
troduced afterwards  into  that  part  of  Armenia  governed 
by  his  king  Vramshapuh.  By  request  of  other  sover- 
eigns, he  made  also  translations  for  the  Georgian  and 
Albanian  countries.  A  change  in  the  government 
obliged  him  to  quit  Persian  territory,  and  he  sought  a 
new  home  in  Grecian  Armenia,  where  he  continued  bis 
activity  under  the  special  protection  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius  of  Constantinople  and  the  patriarch  Atticus. 
In  spite  of  the  severe  crusades  against  the  members  of 
the  new  religion,  he  continued  to  inspire  his  scholars 
and  friends  with  confidence  in  their  final  success,  and 

|  defeated  several  times  the  various  attempts  to  introduce 
idolatry  in  the  practices  of  a  pure  Catholic  religion. 
One  of  his  later  great  works  was  the  translation  of  the 
liturgical  books  of  the  Greeks  into  the  modern  Armenian 
language.  After  the  death  of  his  old  companion  Isaak  I, 
Mesrop  was  elected  patriarch  of  Armenia,  but  he  died 
the  next  year,  February  19, 441.  A  critical  edition  of 
Miisrop's  translation  of  the  Bible  appeared  in  Venice  in 
1805,  in  four  volumes.  As  an  energetic  and  scientific 
man,  Mttarop  ranks  among  the  most  important  combat- 
ants of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  early  centuries, 
when  the  communication  of  the  new  religion  met  especi- 

:  ally  with  great  obstacles  in  the  East  for  want  of  written 
languages.  Mesrop  furthered  lite.ature  among  his 
countrymen  not  only  by  his  own  literary  productions, 
but  by  founding  "  a  whole  school  of  remarkable  thinkers 
and  writers,  that  created  what  is  called  '  the  golden  pe- 
riod' for  the  enlightenment  of  ancient  Armenia"  (Malan). 
See  Naumann,  Versuch  einer  Gesch.d.  Armenischen  Lit. 
(Leips.  1836, 8vo);  Quadro  della  storia  Utteraria  di  A  r- 
menia  estesa  da  Mons  Placido  TuHas  SomaL  etc  (Ven. 
1829),  p.  14  sq. ;  Quadro  delle  opere  di  vari  autori  anti- 
camente  tradotte  in  A  rmeno  (Ven.  1825),  p.  7-9;  Goriund, 
Life  of  St.  Mesrop;  Malan,  L\fe  and  Times  of  Gregory 
the  Illuminator,  etc  (Lond.  1868,  8vo),  p.  28  sq.  See 
Armenian  Vkrdion.     (J.H.W.) 

Me88  (P2K23T3,  masethf,  a  lifting  up,  as  of  the  hands, 
Psa.  cxli,  2 ;  or  of  flame,  Judg.  xx,  38, 40 ;  so  of  a  sign, 
Jer.  vi,  1;  hence  an  oracle  or  "burden,"  Lam.  ii,  14), 
properly  a  gift  ("  oblation,"  "  reward,"  etc.,  Esth.  ii,  18 ; 
Jer.  xl,  5 ;  Amos  v,  1 1) ;  also  tribute  ("  oblation,"  "  collec- 
tion," 2  Chron.  xxiv,  6,  9;  Ezek.  xx,  40);  specially  a 
portion  of  food  to  a  guest  (Gen.  xliii,  84 ;  2  Sam.  xi,  8). 
See  Eating. 

Mobs  Johns,  in  the  Church  of  England,  is,  accord- 
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ing  to  Broughton  {Bibliotheca  Hist.  Sac.  s.  v.),  a  name 
given  last  century  to  a  certain  class  of  chaplains  kept 
by  the  nobility  and  families  of  higher  rank,  who  were 
generally  expected  to  rise  from  table  after  the  second 
course,  and  were  in  little  better  esteem  than  menials. 
In  Scotland,  Eadie  (Eccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v.)  jnforms  us,  the 
name  of  Mass  or  Mess  John  was  given  to  Presbyterian 
ministers,  not  from  any  connection  with  the  mass,  or  be- 
cause they  succeeded  mass-priests,  but  probably  because 
they  were  called  Mr.  or  Messrs.,  the  title  "reverend? 
not  being  applied  to  them. 

Message  (prop,  for  STttSKip,  Hag.  i,  13;  dyyfX/u, 
1  John  iii,  11;  elsewhere  "C'J,  a  word;  iirayytXia,  a 
promise;  irptofitia,  an  embassy).     See  Mbsskkgkr, 

Messalians  (from  Chald.  *p^2t2),  or  Euchites 
(from  tvxopai,  to  pray)  is  the  name  borne  by  two  he- 
retical sects  of  Christian  mendicants.  (1.)  An  ancient 
sect,  composed  of  roaming  mendicant  monks,  flour- 
ished in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  towards  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  (dating  from  360)  as  a  distinct  body,  al- 
though their  doctrine  and  discipline  subsisted  in  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  other  countries  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
They  were  a  sort  of  mystics,  who  believed  that  two 
souls  exist  in  man,  the  one  good,  the  other  evil.  They 
were  anxious  to  expel  the  evil  soul,  and  hasten  the  re- 
turn of  the  good  Spirit  of  God,  by  contemplation  and 
prayer,  believing  that  only  prayer  could  save  them, 
and  therefore  taught  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to 
make  life  a  period  of  unintermitted  prayer.  They  de- 
spised all  physical  labor,  moral  law,  and  the  sacra- 
ments, and  embraced  many  opinions  nearly  resembling 
the  Manicheean  doctrine,  derived  from  Oriental  phi- 
losophy. When  their  heretic  principles  became  fully 
known  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  the  perse- 
cution of  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authority  fell 
upon  them ;  yet  they  perpetuated  themselves  to  the 
7th  century,  and  reappeared  in  the  Bogomiles  and  Mes- 
salians (2)  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

(2.)  Another  sect  of  this  name  arose  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, in  which  there  appears  a  revival  or  extension  of 
the  opinions  held  by  those  of  the  same  name  in  the 
4th  century.  They  are  charged  with  holding  heterodox 
views  respecting  the  Trinity.  They  rejected  marriage, 
abstained  from  animal  food,  treated  with  contempt  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the 
various  ordinances  of  external  worship,  placing  the  es- 
sence of  religion  in  prayer,  and  maintaining  the  effica- 
cy of  perpetual  supplications  to  the  Supreme  Being  for 
expelling  the  evil  genius  which  dwells  in  the  breast 
of  every  mortal.  The  term  Euchite,  or  Messalian,  be- 
came an  invidious  appellation  for  persons  of  piety  in 
the  Eastern  churches,  just  as  the  terms  Albigenses,Wal- 
denses,  and  Bogomiles  were  used  subsequently  to  des- 
ignate all  enemies  of  the  Roman  pontiff. — Neander,  Ch. 
Hist,  iii,  689 ;  Haweis,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  222 ;  Mosheim,  Ch. 
Hist.  bk.  iii,  ch.  xii;  pL  ii,  ch.  v;  Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  199 
sq.     (J.H.W.) 

Messemakers,  Engblbekt  (Latin,  Cultrificvs),  a 
Belgian  theologian,  was  born  at  Nimegue  about  the  open- 
ing of  the  15th  century.  He  joined  the  Dominican 
friars,  became  a  doctor  of  theology,  probably  at  Cologne, 
and  in  1465  undertook  to  establish  a  convent  in  Zwolle, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  the  first  friar.  He  died 
about  1492.  Among  other  works,  he  wrote  Epistola 
declaratoria  privilegiorum  F.  F.  Mendicant  ium  contra 
cur  at os  parochales  et  Epistola  de  simoma  vitanda  in  re- 
cejUione  noviciorum  (Nimegue,  1479, 4to;  Cologne,  1497, 
8vo  ;  Paris,  1507,  8vo  ;  Delft,  1508,  16mo)  .  —  Carmen 
de  Pane :  —  Manuale  Confesmrum  metricum  (Cologne, 
1497,  4to).  See  De  Jonghe,  Desolata  Batavia  Domin- 
icatia,  p.  186-87 ;  Hartzheirn,  Prodromus  Hist,  univers. 
Coloniensis,  voL  ii. — Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generate ,  s.  v. 

Messenger  (properly  ^Hb*2,  malak'  [see  Mala- 
wi i],  dyytXoc,  both  words  often  rendered  angel  [q.  v.] ; 


in  a  more  general  sense  *n2C,  dmioroXof,  Prov.  xxv,  13; 
Isa.  lvii,  9  [see  Apostle]  ;  in  a  special  sense  for  form? 
of  *TO21,  to  convey  good  news  [see  Gospel]  ;  also  vaguely 
for  1313,  to  tell;  ftlX,  to  command).  .  It  is  a  practice  in 
the  East  to  employ  messengers  who  run  on  foot  to  con- 
vey despatches  (Job  i,  14),  and  these  men  sometimes 
go  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours.  See  Footman.  Such  messengers  were  sent 
by  Joab  to  acquaint  David  with  the  fate  of  his  son  Ab- 
salom. Ahimaaz  went  with  such  speed  that  he  outran 
Cushi,  and  was  the  first  to  appear  before  the  king,  who 
sat  at  the  gate  of  Mahanaim,  anxiously  awaiting  tid- 
ings from  the  battle  (2  Kings  ix,  18).  The  common 
pace  of  travelling  in  the  East  is  very  slow.  Camels  go 
little  more  than  two  miles  an  hour;  but  dromedaries 
are  often  used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  messages  in 
haste,  especially  to  a  distance,  as  they  are  said  to  out- 
run the  swiftest  horses.  To  this  practice  Job  alludes 
when  he  says,  "  My  days  are  swifter  than  a  post"  (ix, 
25).  Instead  of  passing  away  with  a  slowness  of  mo- 
tion like  that  of  a  caravan,  my  days  of  prosperity  have 
disappeared  with  a  swiftness  like  that  of  a  messenger 
carrying  despatches. 

Messer,  Asa,  D.D.,  LL.DM  a  noted  American  edu- 
cator and  Baptist  minister,  was  born  in  Methuen,  Massi, 
in  1769.  He  studied  at  Brown  University,  where  he 
graduated  in  1790.  The  next  year  he  became  a  tutor 
in  that  institution ;  a  professor  of  languages  in  1796. 
of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  1799,  ami 
president  in  1802,  which  latter  position  he  held  until 
1826.  Having  been  licensed  in  1792,  and  ordained  iti 
1801,  he  preached  occasionally,  both  while  professor  and 
president,  for  congregations  of  different  denominations. 
After  retiring  from  the  presidency,  he  was  elected  to 
several  civil  offices  of  trust  by  the  citizens  of  Provi- 
dence. He  died  Oct.  1 1, 1836.  Dr.  Messer  published  a 
number  of  discourses  and  orations. — Spraguc,  Annals  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vi,  826. 

Messer,  Leon,  also  called  Mkstre  Leon,  Lhonb 
Hebreo,  was  the  oldest  son  of  the  famous  statesman, 
philosopher,  theologian,  and  commentator,  Don  Isaac 
b.-Jehudah  Abrabanel  (q.v.),  whose  full  name  was  Don 
Jehuda  lAon  b.-fsaak  AbravaneL  He  is  better  known 
as  Leo  Hebraus.  Leon  Messer  was  bora  at  Lisbon 
near  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  When  the  Jews 
were  expelled  from  Spain  in  1492,  he  accompanied  his 
father  in  all  his  peregrinations,  and  finally  settled  at 
Genoa,  where  he  practiced  medicine  with  great  repute, 
for  which  cause  he  was  also  called  "Medico  Hebreo." 
He  was  a  profound  philosopher,  and  an  excellent  poet. 
His  Phttography,  or  Dialoghi  di  A  more  (Rome,  1385; 
Venice,  1607).  contains  disquisitions  on  the  doctrines  of 
Nco-PlatonUm,  the  symbols  of  mythology,  the  Hebrew 
Kabals,  and  the  Arabian  philosophy.  It  exists  in  French, 
Spanish,  and  Latin  translations,  all  made  in  the  16th 
century.  He  also  wrote  some  poems  in  honor  of  his  fa- 
ther, an  elegy  on  his  death,  and  a  poem  of  180  stanzas 
descriptive  of  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  and  containing 
exhortations  to  his  son.  He  was  also  a  good  mathe- 
matician, and  an  amateur  in  music'  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  known.  Corap.  Fllrst,  Biblioih.  Jud.  ii,  230 
sq. ;  Lindo,  History  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
p.  268  sq. ;  Finn,  tiephardim,  p.  418 ;  Etheridge,  Introd. 
to  ffebr.  Lit.  p.  449  sq. ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles, 
p.  377 ;  Ueberweg,  History  of  Philosophy  (tranaL  by  C 
Morris,  N.  Y.  1872),  p.  428 ;  Munk,  Esquisse  historique  de 
la  philosophic  chez  Us  Juifs  (Germ.  transL.  by  B.  Beer, 
Leipsic,  1852),  p.  37, 84  sq. ;  Zunz,  Liter  at  urgtseh.  d.  Syn- 
agog.  Poesie,  p.  524;  Geschichte  vnd  Litsratur,  p.  250, 
316;  Ticknor,  Hist,  of  Spanish  Literature  (Am.  ed.),  iii, 
189, 190,  note ;  Jost,  Geschichte  d.  Jud.  u.  s.  Scttm,  iii,  117; 
Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Jud.  vol.  viii ;  but  especially  Delrtzsch's 
lucid  treatise  in  the  L.  B.  d.  Orients,  1840,  c  81  sq.,  fjto 
der  Hebrder:  Characteristic  seines  Zeitalters,  seiner  Jtick- 
tung  uttd  seiner  Werke.     (B.  P.) 
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-  Mefisi'ah,  the  special  title  of  the  Saviour  promised 
to  the  world  through  the  Jewish  race.  We  have  space 
for  the  discussion  of  a  few  points  only  of  this  extensive 
theme,  in  treating  of  which  we  partly  avail  ourselves 
of  the  matter  furnished  in  Kitto's  and  Smith's  Diction- 
aries.   See  Redeemer. 

L  Official  Import  of  the  Name, — The  Hebrew  word 
fTOS,  Mashi'ach,  is  in  every  instance  of  its  use  (thir- 
ty-nine times)  rendered  in  the  Sept.  by  the  suitable 
term  Xpttrroc,  which  becomes  so  illustrious  in  the  N.  T. 
as  the  official  designation  of  the  Holy  Saviour.  It  is  a 
verbal  noun  (see  Simonis  A  rcanum  Form.  Hebr.  Ling. 
p.  92  sq.)T  derived  from  rK3*3,  and  has  much  the  same 
meaning  as  the  participle  niSJa  (2  Sam.  iii,  39,  and  oc- 
casionally in  the  Pentateuch),  ue.A  minted.  The  prev- 
alent and  all  but  universal  (Isa.  xxi,  5  and  Jer.  xxii, 
14  being  perhaps  the  sole  exceptions)  sense  of  the  root 

ftths  points  to  the  consecration  of  objects  to  sacred 
purposes  by  means  of  anointing-oil.  Inanimate  objects 
(such  as  the  tabernacle,  altar,  laver,  etc)  are  included 
under  the  use  of  the  verb ;  but  the  noun  rPSJC  is  ap- 
plied only  to  animate  objects.  There  is,  however,  some 
doubt  as  to  2  Sam.  i,  21— VQISa  fP«S  ^ba  bsiK»  "M 
—where,  according  to  some  (Maurer,  6esenius,Furst;  see 
also  Corn,  a  Lapide,  ad  loc),  the  phrase,  "not  anointed 
with  oil,"  is  applied  to  the  shield  (comp.  Isa.  xxi,  5). 
The  majority  of  commentators  refer  it  to  Saul,  "  as  if 
he  had  not  been  anointed  with  oil."  So  the  A.  V.,  which 
seems  to  follow  the  Vulgate.  This  version,  however 
(quasi  nan  esset  unctus  oled),  is  really  as  inexplicit  as 
the  original,  admitting  the  application  of  "  anointed"  to 
either  the  kiog  or  his  shield.  This  double  sense  is 
avoided  by  the  Septuagint  (Qvptbc  2aov\  oi>x  IxpiaSri 
h  tXai'y),  which  assigns  the  anointing,  as  an  epithet,  to 
the  shield.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  refers  the  H^DS 
to  Saul,  but  drops  the  negative.  To  us  the  unvarying 
use  of  the  word,  as  a  human  epithet,  in  all  the  other 
(thirty-eight)  passages,  two  of  them  occurring  in  the 
very  context  of  the  disputed  place  (2  Sam.  i,  14, 16), 
settles  the  point  in  favor  of  our  A.  V.,  as  if  the  king  had 
fallen  on  the  fatal  field  of  Gilboa  like  one  of  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  "  not  as  one  who  had  been  anointed  with 
ouT*    See  Asoxxtixg. 

The  official  persons  ("the  Cbrists  of  the  O.T.:"  Pe- 
wwne,Coherence  of  O.  and  N,  T.)  who  were  consecrated 
with  oil  were  priests  (Exod.  xxviii,  41 ;  Levit  iv,  3,  5, 
16;  Numb,  xxxv,  35),  kings  (1  Sam.  ix,  16;  xvi,  8;  2 
Sam.  xii,  7 ;  1  Kings  i,  34),  and  prophets  (1  Kings  xix, 
16).  The  great  Antitype,  the  Christ  of  the  N.  1 .,  em- 
braced and  exhausted  in  himself  these  several  offices, 
which,  in  fact,  were  shadows  of  his  threefold  functions 
as  the  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  of  his  people.  It  is  the 
pre-eminence  which  this  combination  of  anointed  of- 
fices gave  him  that  seems  to  be  pointed  at  in  Psa.  xlv, 
8,  where  the  great  Messiah  is  anointed  "above  his  feU 
bnesf  above  the  Christa  of  old,  whether  of  only  one 
function,  as  the  priest  Aaron,  or  the  prophet  Elisha,  or 
the  king  Saul ;  or  of  two  functions,  as  Melchizedek  the 
priest  and  king,  or  Moses  the  priest  and  prophet,  or  Da- 
vid the  king  and  prophet  In  our  Saviour  Christ  is 
uniquely  found  the  triple  comprehension,  the  recapitu- 
lation in  himself  of  the  three  offices  (see  Eusebius,  //int. 
Eedes.  i,  3,  vol.  i,  p.  24,  by  Burton  [Oxon.  1848]).  But 
not  only  were  the  ancient  offices  typical,  the  material  of 
consecration  had  also  its  antitype  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Cateeh.  Ilium,  x,  99;  Cateeh.  Nco^. 
p.  202, 203 ;  Basil,  contra  Etmom.  v ;  Chrysostom  on  Psa. 
xlv ;  Theodoret,  Epit.  diein.  Decret.  xi,  p.  279 ;  Theophy- 
lact  on  Matt  i ;  (Ecumenius  on  Rom.  i,  etc.).  The 
prophecy  of  Isa.  lxi,  1  ("  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jeho- 
vah is  upon  me,  because  Jehovah  hath  anointed  me") 
was  expressly  claimed  by  Jesus  for  fulfilment  in  the 
synagogue  at  Nazareth  (Luke  iv,  16-21)  on  his  return 
to  Galilee  »  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit"  (ver.  14),  which 


he  had  plenarily  received  at  his  recent  baptism  (ver.  1), 
and  by  which  he  was  subsequently  led  into  the  wil- 
derness (ver.  1).  This  anointing  of  our  Lord  to  his  Mes- 
sianic functions  is  referred  to  in  a  general  sense  in  such 
passages  as  Isa.  xi,  2  and  Acts  x,  38.  But  from  the 
more  specific  statement  of  Peter  (Acts  ii,  36),  it  would 
appear  that  it  was  not  before  his  resurrection  and  con- 
sequent ascension  that  Christ  was  fully  inducted  into 
his  Messianic  dignities.  "  He  was  anointed  to  his  pro- 
phetical office  at  his  baptism ;  but  thereby  rather  in- 
itiated to  be,  than  actually  made  Christ  and  Lord.  Unto 
these  two  offices  of  everlasting  Priest  and  everlasting 
King  he  was  not  actually  anointed,  or  fully  consecrated, 
until  his  resurrection  from  the  dead"  (dean  Jackson, 
Works,  vii,  368).  As  often  as  the  evangelists  style  him 
Christ  before  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  it  is  by 
way  of  anticipation  (ibid.  p.  296).  On  this  point,  in- 
deed, the  grammatical  note  of  Gersdorf  (Sprachchar.  i, 
39, 272),  as  quoted  by  Winer  (Gram,  des  N.  T.  sprachid. 
iii,  18,  p.  107 ;  Clark,  p.  130),  is  interesting :  "The  four 
evangelists  almost  always  write  6  Xpioroc  [the  ex- 
pected Messiah,  like  6  lovopfvoc],  while  Paul  and  Pe- 
ter employ  Xpiaroc,  as  the  appellation  had  become 
more  of  a  proper  name.  In  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  Pe- 
ter, however,  the  word  has  the  article  when  a  gov- 
erning noun  precedes"  (for  extremely  elaborate  tables, 
containing  every  combination  of  the  sacred  names  of 
Christ  in  the  N.T.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  last  edi- 
tion of  bishop  Middleton's  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Arti- 
cle, by  H.  J.  Rose,  B.D.,  App.  ii,  p.  486-496).  Twice 
only  in  the  N.  T.  does  the  Hebrew  form  of  it  (Messias) 
occur,  in  John  i,  41  and  iv,  25 ;  and  twice  only  in  the 
O.T.  have  our  translators  retained  the  same  form  (Mes- 
siah), in  Dan.  ix,  25  and  26.  In  these  passages,  both  in 
the  Greek  of  the  evangelist  [Mtaoiac,  or  (as  Griesbach 
preferred  to  read)  Miaiac,  more  closely  like  the  orig- 
inal] and  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  prophet  [n^ttQ],  there 
is  an  absence  of  the  article — the  word  having,  in  fact, 
grown  out  of  its  appellative  state,  which  so  often  occurs 
in  the  earlier  books,  into  a  proper  name ;  thus  resem- 
bling the  course  of  the  Xotoroc  of  the  Christian  Script- 
ures.   See  Christ. 

II.  The  gradual  Growth  of  the  Messianic  Revelation. 
— 1.  First  or  Patriarchal  Period. — (1.)  In  the  primeval 
promise  (Gen.  iii,  15)  lies  the  germ  of  a  universal  bless- 
ing. The  tempter  came  to  the  woman  in  the  guise  of  a 
serpent,  and  the  curse  thus  pronounced  has  a  reference 
both  to  the  serpent  which  was  the  instrument,  and  to 
the  tempter  that  employed  it ;  to  the  natural  terror  and 
enmity  of  man  against  the  serpent,  and  to  the  conflict 
between  mankind  redeemed  by  Christ  its  Head,  and  Sa- 
tan that  deceived  mankind.  Many  interpreters  would 
understand  by  the  seed  of  the  woman  the  Messiah  only ; 
but  it  is  easier  to  think  with  Calvin  that  mankind,  after 
they  are  gathered  into  one  army  by  Jesus  the  Christ, 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  are  to  achieve  a  victory  over 
evil.  The  Messianic  character  of  this  prophecy  has 
been  much  questioned  by  those  who  see  in  the  history 
of  the  fall  nothing  but  a  fable :  to  those  who  accept  it 
as  true,  this  passage  is  the  primitive  germ  of  the  Gospel. 
"  The  seed  of  the  woman,"  the  vagueness  and  obscurity 
of  which  phrase  was  so  suited  to  the  period  of  the  pro- 
tevangelium,  is  cleared  in  the  light  of  the  N.  T.  (see 
Gal.  iv,  4,  where  the  yivopivov  Ik  yvvatKoc  explains 
the  original  n3"lY).  The  deliverance  intimated  was  no 
doubt  understood  by  our  first  parents  to  be  universal, 
like  the  injury  sustained,  and  it  is  no  absurdity  to  sup- 
pose that  the  promise  was  cherished  afterwards  by 
thoughtful  Gentiles  as  well  as  believing  Jews;  but  to 
the  latter  it  was  subsequently  shaped  into  increasing 
precision  by  supplementary  revelations,  while  to  the  for- 
mer it  never  lost  its  formal  vagueness  and  obscurity. 
The  O.  T.  gives  us  occasional  gleams  of  the  glorious  pri- 
meval light  as  it  struggled  with  the  gross  traditions  of 
the  heathen.  The  nearer  to  Israel  the  clearer  the  light ; 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  Abimelechs  (Gen.  xx,  6;  xxvi, 
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28),  and  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv,  18),  and  Job  (xix,  25), 
and  Balaam  (Numb,  xxiv,  17),  and  the  magi  (Matt,  ii), 
and  the  Samaritan  woman  (John  iv,  25 ;  and  see,  on 
the  Christology  of  the  Samaritans,  Weateott's  Introduc- 
tion, p.  148, 149).  But  even  at  a  distance  from  Israel 
the  light  stijl  flickered  to  the  last,  as  "  the  unconscious 
prophecies  of  heathendom"  show,  as  archbishop  Trench 
happily  designates — though  in  a  somewhat  different 
sense — the  yearnings  of  the  Gentiles  after  a  deliverer 
(ffulsean  Lectures  for  1846;  see  also  bishop  Horsley's 
Dissert,  on  the  Messianic  Prophecies  dispersed  among  the 
Heathen,  in. Sermons,  ed.  1829,  ii,  268-818;  and  corap. 
Virgil's  well-known  eclogue  Poilio,  and  the  expectations 
mentioned  by  Suetonius,  ViU  Vespasian,  iv,  8,  and  Taci- 
tus, Hist,  v,  9, 18,  and  the  Sibylline  oracles,  discussed  by 
Horsley  [ut  sup.'],  with  a  strong  leaning  to  their  au- 
thenticity). See  below,  §  iv,  1  (3).  But  although  the 
promise  was  absolutely  indefinite  to  the  first  father  of 
man  (on  which  see  bishop  Horsley,  Sermon  xvi,  p.  284, 
235,  comp.  with  Facer's  Prophetical  Dissert,  vii,  4  and 
5),  additional  light  was  given,  after  the  deluge,  to  the 
second  father  of  the  human  race. 

(2.)  To  Noah  was  vouchsafed  a  special  reservation 
of  blessing  for  one  of  his  sons  in  preference  to  the  other 
two,  and — as  if  words  failed  him — he  exclaimed, "  Bless- 
ed be  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Shem !"  (Gen.  ix,  26).  Not 
that  at  any  time  God  meant  to  confine  a  monopoly  of 
blessing  to  the  individual  selected  as  the  special  depos- 
itary thereof.  In  the  present  instance  Japheth,  in  the 
next  verse,  is  associated  with  his  brother  for  at  least 
some  secondary  advantage : "  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth, 
and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem/'  Instead  of 
blessing  Shem,  as  he  had  cursed  Canaan,  he  carries  np 
the  blessing  to  the  great  fountain  of  the  blessings  that 
were  to  follow  Shem. 

(3.)  The  principle  of  limitation  goes  on.  One  of 
Shem's  descendants  has  three  sons.  Only  one  of  these 
is  selected  as  the  peculiar  treasurer  of  the  divine  favor. 
But  not  for  himself  alone  was  Abraham  chosen.  As  in 
Shem's  instance,  so  here  again  Abraham  was  to  be  the 
centre  of  blessing  to  even  a  larger  scope.  More  than 
once  was  he  assured  of  this :  **  In  thy  seed  ["  in  thee," 
xii,  3]  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed" 
(Gen.  xxii,  1 8).  The  Messianic  purport  of  this  repeated 
promise  cannot  be  doubted  after  Christ's  own  statement 
(John  viii,  56)  and  Paul's  comment  (Gal.  iii,  16).  The 
promise  is  sjtill  indefinite,  but  it  tends  to  the  undoing 
of  the  curse  of  Adam  by  a  blessing  to  all  the  earth 
through  the  seed  of  Abraham,  as  death  had  come  on  the 
whole  earth  through  Adam.  When  our  Lord  says 
"  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day,  and  he 
saw  it  and  was  glad"  (John  viii,  56),  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  this  promise  of  a  real  blessing  and  restoration 
to  come  hereafter  was  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as 
a  leading  back  to  God,  as  a  coming  nearer  to  him,  from 
whom  the  promise  came;  and  he  desired  with  hope  and 
rejoicing  ("  gestivit  cum  desiderio,"  Bengel)  to  behold 
the  day  of  it. 

(4.)  In  Abraham's  son — the  father  of  twin  sons — 
we  meet  with  another  limitation;  Jacob  not  onlv  se- 
cures  the  traditional  blessing  to  himself,  but  is  inspired 
to  concentrate  it  at  his  death  on  Judah,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  eleven  other  members  of  his  family.  "Ju- 
dah, thou  art  he  whom  thy  brothers  praise.  .  .  .  The 
sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from 
between  his  feet,  until  Shilok  come"  (Gen.  xlix,  8, 10; 
seePerowne'sitoay,p.26,188;  Delitzsch,adloc  ;  bishop 
Pearson,  Creed,  art.  ii ;  Hengstenberg,  Christ ol.  i,  59, 60; 
Davison,  On  Prophecy,  p.  106 ;  Dollinger,  Gentile  and 
Jem  in  the  Courts  of  the  Temple  of  Christ,  translated  by 
Darnell,  ii,  392.  Onkelos  and  Raschi,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  add,  make  Shiloh  here  to  refer  to  the  Messiah, 
as  do  D.  Kimchi  and  Abendana).  To  us  the  Messianic 
interpretation  of  the  passage  seems  to  be  called  for  by 
the  principle  of  periodical  limitation,  which  amounts  to 
a  law  in  the  Christological  Scriptures.  We  accept  the 
conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  rwttJ  of  this  verse  is  the 


Dibti-^te,  "Prince  of  Peace,"  of  Isa.  ix,  5  [6] ;  and  the 

DiblS  MY,  "This  man  is  peace,"  of  Micah  v,  4 ;  and  the 

D"fttD  "IS*!,  "the  peace-speaker,"  of  Zech.  ix,  10;  and 
the  Kifriivrj  t)fu*v,  "our  peace,"  of  Paul,  Bph.  ii,  14— in 
a  word,  our  Messiah,  Jesus  Christ.  This,  then,  is  the 
first  case  in  which  the  promises  distinctly  centre  in  one 
person ;  and  he  is  to  be  the  man  of  peace ;  he  is  to  wield 
and  retain  the  government,  and  the  nations  shall  look 
up  to  him  and  obey  him.     See  Shiloh. 

2.  Mosaic  Period.  —  (1.)  The  next  passage  usually 
quoted  is  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  (Numb,  xxiv,  17-19). 
The  star  points  indeed  to  the  glory,  as  the  sceptre  de- 
notes the  power,  of  a  king.  Onkelos  and  Jonathan 
(pseudo)  see  here  the  Messiah.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  prophecy  is  not  fulfilled  in  David  (2  Sam. 
viii,  2, 14) ;  and  though  David  is  himself  a  type  of 
Christ,  the  direct  Messianic  application  of  this  place  is 
by  no  means  certain. 

(2.)  The  prophecy  of  Moses  (Deut  xviii,  18),  "  I  will 
raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among  their  brethren,  like 
unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth ;  and  he 
shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  command  him," 
claims  attention.  Does  this  refer  to  the  Messiah  ?  The 
reference  to  Moses  in  John  v,  45-47 — "  He  wrote  of  me" 
— seems  to  point  to  this  passage ;  for  it  is  a  cold  and 
forced  interpretation  to  refer  it  to  the  whole  types  and 
symbols  of  the  Mosaic  law.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
critics  would  fain  find  here  the  divine  institution  of  the 
whole  prophetic  order,  which,  if  not  here,  docs  not  occur 
at  all  Hengstenberg  thinks  that  it  does  promise  that 
an  order  of  prophets  should  be  sent,  but  that  the  singu- 
lar is  used  with  direct  reference  to  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets,  Christ  himself,  without  whom  the  words  would 
not  have  been  fulfilled.  "  The  spirit  of  Christ  spoke  in 
the  prophets,  and  Christ  is  in  a  sense  the  only  prophet* 
(1  Pet,  i,  11).  Jews  in  earlier  times  might  have  been 
excused  for  referring  the  words  to  this  or  that  present 
prophet;  but  the  Jews  whom  the  Lord  rebukes  (John  v) 
were  inexcusable;  for,  having  the  words  before  them, 
and  the  works  of  Christ  as  well,  they  should  have  known 
that  no  prophet  had  so  fulfilled  the  words  as  he  had. 

(3.)  The  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  which  relate  to 
"  the  Angel  of  the  Lord"  have  been  thought  by  many 
to  bear  reference  to  the  Messiah. 

3.  Period  of  David. — Here  another  advance  is  found 
in  prophetic  limitation.  Jacob  had  only  specified  the 
tribe,  now  the  particular  family  is  indicated  from 
which  Messiah  was  to  spring.  From  the  great  promise 
made  to  David  (2  Sam.  vii,  11-16),  and  so  frequently 
referred  to  afterwards  (1  Kings  xi,  34,  38 ;  Psa.  lxxxix, 
30-37 ;  Isa.  Iv,  3 ;  Acts  xiii,  34),  and  described  by  the 
sweet  psalmist  of  Israel  himself  as  w  an  everlasting  cov- 
enant ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure"  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  5), 
arose  that  concentrated  expectation  of  the  Messiah  ex- 
pressed by  the  popular  phrase  Son  of  David,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  in  the  N.  T.  (comp.  Matt,  ix,  27 ;  xii, 
23;  xxi,  9;  xxii,  42;  Mark  x,  47,  48;  xi,  10;  Luke  t, 
32;  xviii,  88,  89;  John  vii,  42;  Bom.  i,  8;  Kev.  xxii. 
16;  with  Jer.  xxiii,  5). 

In  the  promises  of  a  kingdom  to  David  and  his  house 
"  forever"  (2  Sam.  vii,  IS),  there  is  more  than  could  be 
fulfilled  save  by  the  eternal  kingdom  in  which  that  of 
David  merged;  and  David's  last  words  dwell  on  this 
promise  of  an  everlasting  throne  (2  Sam.  xxiii).  Pas- 
sages in  the  Psalms  are  numerous  which  are  applied  to 
the  Messiah  in  the  N.T. :  such  are  Psa.  ii,  xvi,  xxii,  xl, 
ex.  Other  psalms  quoted  in  the  N.  T.  appear  to  refer 
to  the  actual  history  of  another  king;  but  only  those 
who  deny  the  existence  of  types  and  prophecy  will  con- 
sider this  sa  an  evidence  against  an  ulterior  allusion  to 
Messiah ;  Buch  psalms  are  xlv,  lxviii,  lxix,  lxxiL  The 
advance  in  clearness  in  this  period  is  great.  The  name 
of  Anointed,  i.  e.  King,  comes  in,  and  the  Messiah  is  to 
come  of  the  lineage  of  David.  He  is  described  in  his 
exaltation,  with  his  great  kingdom  that  shall  be  spirit- 
ual rather  than  temporal  (  Psa.  ii,  xxi,  xl,  ex).      In 
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ether  places  be  is  seen  in  suffering  and  humiliation 
(Psa,  xxii,  xvi,  xl). 

Having  now  confined  the  Messiah's  descent  to  the  fam- 
ily of  the  illustrious  king  who  was  "  the  man  after  God's 
own  heart,"  prophecy  will  await  God's  own  express 
identification  of  the  individual  (see  it  given  in  Matt,  iii, 
17 ;  xvii,  5 ;  Mark  i,  1 1 ;  ix,  7 ;  Luke  iii,  22 ;  ix,  35 ;  and 
referred  to  in  2  Pet.  i,  17).  But  it  will  not  idly  wait. 
It  has  other  particulars  to  announce,  to  give  point  and 
precision  to  a  nation's  hopes. 

4.  Period  of  Propketism, — After  the  time  of  David 
the  predictions  of  the  Messiah  ceased  for  a  time,  until 
those  prophets  arose  whose  works  we  possess  in  the 
canon  of  Scripture.  They  nowhere  give  us  an  exact  and 
complete  account  of  the  nature  of  the  Messiah ;  but  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  truth  are  produced  by  the  various 
needs  of  the  people,  and  so  they  are  led  to  speak  of  him 
now  as  a  Conqueror,  or  a  Judge,  or  a  Redeemer  from 
sin;  it  is  from  the  study  of  the  whole  of  them  that  we 
gain  a  clear  and  complete  image  of  his  person  and  king- 
dom. This  third  period  lasts  from  the  reign  of  Uzziah 
to  the  Babylonian  captivity.  The  Messiah  is  a  King 
and  Ruler  of  David's  house,  who  shall  come  to  reform 
and  restore  the  Jewish  nation  and  purify  the  Church, 
as  in  La.  xi,  xl-lxvi.  The  blessings  of  the  restoration, 
however,  will  not  be  confined  to  Jews ;  the  heathen  are 
made  to  share  them  fully  (Isa.  ii,  lxvi).  Whatever  the- 
ories have  been  attempted  about  lsa,  liii,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  most  natural  is  the  received  interpre- 
tation that  it  refers  to  the  suffering  Redeemer;  and  so 
in  the  N.  T.  it  is  always  considered  to  do.  The  passage  of 
Mic  v,  2  (comp.  Matt,  ii,  6)  left  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  Sanhedrim  as  to  the  birthplace  of  the  Messiah.  The 
lineage  of  David  is  again  alluded  to  in  Zech.  xii,  10-14. 
The  time  of  the  second  Temple  is  fixed  by  Hagg.  ii,  9 
for  Messiah's  coming^  and  the  coming  of  the  Forerun- 
ner and  of  the  Anointed  is  clearly  revealed  in  Mai.  iii, 
1 ;  iv,  5, 6. 

All  the  more  important  events  of  the  coming  Re- 
deemer's life  and  death,  and  subsequent  kingdom  and 
exaltation,  were  foretold.  Bethlehem  was  to  be  his 
birthplace  (Mic.  v,  2 ;  comp.  with  Matt,  ii,  1-6) ;  Galilee 
hia  country  (Isa.  ix,  1,  2;  comp.  with  Matt,  iv,  14-16) ; 
a  virgin  his  mother  (Isa.  vii,  14;  comp.  with  Matt,  i, 
23);  he  was  to  preach  glad  tidings  to  the  meek  and  to 
bind  up  the  broken-hearted  (lsa.  Ixi,  1;  comp.  with 
Luke  iv,  17-21);  though  her  king,  he  was  to  come  to 
the  daughter  of  Zion,  just  and  having  salvation,  lowly 
and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an 
as  (Zech.  ix,  9 ;  comp.  with  John  xii,  14, 15) ;  he  was 
io  be  despised  and  rejected  of  men ;  was  to  be  led  like 
a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  (Isa.  liii,  3,  7 ;  comp.  with  Psa, 
xxii,  6;  John  i,  11 ;  xviii,  40 ;  Mark  xiv,  61  and  xv,  5) ; 
hw  garments  were  to  be  parted,  and  lota  cast  upon  his 
Testure  (Psa.  xxii,  18;  comp.  with  John  xix,  23,  24) ; 
his  hands  and  feet  were  to  be  pierced  (Psa.  xxii,  16; 
comp.  with  Luke  xxiii,  33,  and  John  xx,  25) ;  he  was  to 
have  vinegar  given  to  him  to  drink  (Psa.  lxix,  21; 
comp.  with  Matt,  xxvii,  34, 38) ;  he  was  to  pour  out  his 
soul  unto  death ;  was  to  be  numbered  with  the  trans- 
gressors; and  his  grave,  though  intended  to  be  with 
wicked  men  (see  this  translation  in  Mason  and  Ber- 
nard's Htbr.  Gram,  ii,  305),  was  in  reality  destined  to  be 
with  a  rich  man  (Isa.  liii,  9 ;  comp.  with  Matt,  xxvii, 
57, 68) ;  his  soul  was  not  to  be  left  in  hell,  nor  hb  flesh 
to  see  corruption  (Psa.  xvi,  10;  comp.  with  Acts  ii,  31, 
and  xiii,  34-36);  he  was  to  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  Je- 
hovah till  his  foes  were  made  his  footstool  (Psa.  ex,  1 ; 
comp.  with  1  Pet.  iii,  22 ;  Ileb.  i,  3 ;  Mark  xvi,  19,  and 
1  Cor.  xv,  25) ;  his  kingdom  was  to  spread  until  ulti- 
mately "  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness 
of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  should  be  given 
to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High"  (Dan.  vii,  27 ;  see  Pe- 
rowne,  Coherence,  p.  29, 30).  Slight  as  is  this  sketch  of 
the  prophetic  announcements  with  which  God  was 
pleased  to  sustain  human  hope  amid  human  misery, 
"as  a  light  that  ahineth  in  a  dark  place"  (2  Pet.  i,  19'), 


"  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day"  (Prov. 
iv,  18),  it  is  yet  enough  to  suggest  to  us  how  great  must 
have  been  the  longing  for  their  Deliverer  which  such 
persistent  and  progressive  promises  were  likely  to  ex- 
cite in  the  hearts  of  faithful  men  and  women. 

The  expectation  of  a  golden  age  that  should  return 
upon  the  earth  was,  as  we  have  seen,  common  in  hea- 
then nations  (Hesiod,  Works  and  Days,  p.  109;  Ovid, 
Met.  i,  89 ;  Virgil,  Ed.  iv ;  and  passages  in  Eusebius, 
Prttp.  Ev.  i,  7 ;  xii,  13).  It  was  doubtless  inspired  by 
some  light  that  bad  reached  them  from  the  Jewish  rev- 
elation. This  hope  the  Jews  also  shared,  but  with  them 
it  was  associated  with  the  coming  of  a  particular  per- 
son, the  Messiah.  It  has  been  asserted  that  in  him  the 
Jews  looked  for  an  earthly  king,  and  that  the  existence 
of  the  hope  of  a  Messiah  may  thus  be  accounted  for  on 
natural  grounds  and  without  a  divine  revelation.  But 
the  prophecies  refute  this:  they  hold  out  not  a  King 
only,  but  a  Prophet  and  a  Priest,  whose  business  it  should 
be  to  set  the  people  free  from  sin,  and  to  teach  them  the 
ways  of  God,  as  in  Psa.  xxii,  xl,  ex ;  Isa.  ii,  xi,  liii.  In 
these  and  other  places,  too,  the  power  of  the  coming 
One  reaches  bevond  the  Jews  and  embraces  all  the  Gen- 
tiles,  which  is  contrary  to  the  exclusive  notions  of  Ju- 
daism. A  fair  consideration  of  all  the  passages  will  con- 
vince us  that  the  growth  of  the  Messianic  idea  in  the 
prophecies  is  owing  to  revelation  from  God.  The  wit- 
ness of  the  N.  T.  to  the  O.-T.  prophecies  can  bear  no 
other  meaning;  it  is  summed  up  in  the  above-cited 
words  of  Peter  (2  Pet.  i,  19-21 ;  comp.  the  elaborate  es- 
say on  this  text  in  Knapp's  Opusada,  vol.  i).  Our  Lord 
atHrms  that  there  are  prophecies  of  the  Messiah  in  the 
O.  T.,  and  that  they  are  fulfilled  in  bim  (Matt,  xxvi,  54; 
Mark  ix,  12;  Luke  xviii,  31-33;  xxii,  37;  xxiv,  27; 
John  v,  39, 46).  The  apostles  preach  the  same  truth  in 
Act*  ii,  16, 25 ;  viii,  28-35 ;  x,  43 ;  xiii,  23, 32 ;  xx vi,  22, 
23;  1  Pet.  i,  11,  and  in  many  passages  of  Paul.  Even 
if  internal  evidence  did  not  prove  that  the  prophecies 
were  much  more  than  vague  longings  after  better  times, 
the  N.  T.  proclaims  everywhere  that  although  the  Gos- 
pel was  the  sun,  and  O.-T.  prophecy  the  dim  light  of  a 
candle,  yet  both  were  light,  and  both  assisted  those  who 
heeded  them  to  see  aright;  and  that  the  prophets  in- 
terpreted, not  the  private  longings  of  their  own  hearts, 
but  the  will  of  God,  in  speaking  as  they  did  (see  Knapp's 
£ssay  for  this  explanation)  of  the  coming  kingdom. 

5.  The  period  after  the  close  of  the  canon  of  the  O.  T* 
is  known  to  us  in  a  great  measure  from  allusions  in  the 
N.  T.  to  the  expectation  of  the  Jews.  From  such  pas- 
sages as  Psa.  ii,  2,  6,  8 ;  Jer.  xxiii,  5,  6 ;  Zech.  ix,  9,  the 
Pharisees,  and  those  of  the  Jews  who  expected  the  Mes- 
siah at  all,  looked  for  a  temporal  prince  only.  The 
apostles  themselves  were  infected  with  this  opinion  till 
after  the  resurrection  (Matt,  xx,  20, 21 ;  Luke  xxiv,  21 ; 
Acts  i,  G).  Gleams  of  a  purer  faith  appear  (Luke  ii,  30 ; 
xxiii,  42 ;  John  iv,  25).  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
a  sceptical  school  which  had  discarded  the  expectation 
altogether.  No  mention  of  the  Messiah  appears  in  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  nor  in  the  writings  of  Philo ;  and  Jo- 
Bephus  avoids  the  doctrine.  Intercourse  with  heathens 
had  made  some  Jews  ashamed  of  their  fathers'  faith. 

It  is  quite  consistent  with  the  prospects  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  prophecies  were  calculated  to  raise,  that 
we  are  informed  by  Luke  of  the  existence  of  what  seems 
to  have  been  a  considerable  number  of  persons  "  that 
looked  for  redemption  in  Israel"  (ii,  38).  The  demean- 
or of  these  believers  was  exhibited  in  a  close  and  con- 
scientious adherence  to  the  law  of  Moses,  which  was,  in 
its  statutes  and  ordinances,  at  once  the  rule  of  pious  life 
and  the  schoolmaster  to  guide  men  to  their  Messiah 
(Gal.  iii,  24).  As  examples  of  these  "just  and  devout" 
persons,  the  evangelist  presents  us  with  a  few  short  but 
beautiful  sketches  in  hb  first  and  second  chapters.  Be- 
sides the  blessed  Mary  and  faithful  Joseph,  there  are 
Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,  Simeon  and  Anna— pictures 
of  holiness  to  be  met  with  among  men  and  women,  mar- 
ried and  unmarried,  whose  piety  was  strongly  toned 
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with  this  eminent  feature,  which  is  expressly  attributed 
to  one  of  them, "  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel" 
(comp.  Luke  i,  6  with  ii,  25,  and  37,  38).  Such  hopes, 
stimulated  by  a  profound  and  far-sighted  faith,  were 
exhibited  at  the  birth  and  infancy  of  the  Messiah  Jesus 
by  these  expectant  Jews;  and  they  were  not  alone. 
Gentiles  displayed  a  not  less  marvellous  faith,  when 
"  the  wise  men  from  the  East"  did  homage  to  the  babe 
of  Bethlehem,  undeterred  by  the  disguise  of  humiliation 
with  which  the  Messiah's  glory  was  to  the  human  eye 
obscured  (Matt,  ii,  2,  11).  But  at  his  death,  no  less 
than  at  his  birth,  under  a  still  darker  veil  of  ignominy, 
similar  acknowledgments  of  faith  in  his  Messiahship 
were  exhibited.  Mark  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  points 
in  tbe  character  of  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  that  he  "  wait- 
ed for  the  kingdom  of  God ;"  and  it  would  seem  that 
this  faith  urged  him  to  that  holy  "  boldness"  of  using 
his  influence  with  Pilate  to  rescue  the  body  of  Jesus, 
and  commit  it  to  an  honorable  tomb,  as  if  he  realized 
the  truth  of  Isaiah's  great  prophecy,  and  saw  in  the  Cru- 
cified no  less  than  the  Messiah  himself  (Mark  xv,  48).  To 
a  like  faith  must  be  imputed  the  remarkable  confession 
of  the  repentant  thief  upon  the  cross  (Luke  xxiii,  42) — 
a  faith  which  brought  even  the  Gentile  centurion  who 
superintended  the  execution  of  Jesus  to  the  conviction 
that  the  expiring  sufferer  was  not  only  innocent  (Luke 
xxiii,  47),  but  even  "the  Sou  of  God"  (Matt,  xxvii,  54, 
and  Mark  xv,  39).  This  conjunction  of  Gentile  faith 
with  that  of  Hebrews  is  most  interesting,  and,  indeed, 
consistent  with  the  progress  of  the  promise.  We  have 
seen  above  how,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  revelation, 
Gentile  interests  were  not  overlooked.  Abraham,  who 
saw  the  Messiah's  day  (John  viii,  56),  was  repeatedly 
assured  of  the  share  which  all  nations  were  destined  to 
have  in  the  blessings  of  his  death  (Gen.  xii,  3 ;  xxii,  18 ; 
Acta  iii,  25).  Nor  was  the  breadth  of  the  promise  after- 
wards narrowed.  Moses  called  u  the  nations"  to  rejoice 
with  the  chosen  people  (Deut.  xxxii,  43).  Isaiah  pro- 
claimed the  Messiah  expressly  as  *'  the  light  of  the  Gen- 
tiles" (xlii,  6 ;  xlix,  6) ;  Haggai  foretold  his  coming  as 
"  the  desire  of  all  nations"  (ii,  7) ;  and  when  he  came 
at  last,  holy  Simeon  inaugurated  his  life  on  earth  under 
the  title  of  "a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles"  (Luke  ii, 
32).  When  his  Gospel  was  beginning  to  run  its  free 
course,  the  two  missionaries  for  the  heathen  quoted  this 
great  prophetic  note  as  the  warrant  of  their  ministry : 
•"I  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  that  thou 
Bhouldest  be  for  salvation  unto  tbe  ends  of  the  earth" 
(Acts  xiii,  47).  Plain,  however,  as  was  the  general 
scope  of  the  Messianic  prophecies,  there  were  features 
in  it  which  the  Jewish  nation  failed  to  perceive.  Fram- 
ing their  ideal  not  so  much  from  their  Scriptures  as 
from  their  desires,  and  impatient  of  a  hated  heathen 
yoke,  they  longed  for  an  avenging  Messiah  who  should 
inflict  upon  their  oppressors  retaliation  for  many  wrongs. 
This  wish  colored  all  their  national  hopes ;  and  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  by  the  student  of  the  Gospels,  on  which 
it  throws  much  light.  Not  only  was  the  more  religious 
class,  such  as  Christ's  own  apostles  and  pupils,  affected 
by  this  thought  of  an  external  kingdom,  even  so  late  as 
his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Mark  x,  37) ;  but  the  un- 
discriminating  crowds,  who  woujd  have  forcibly  made 
him  king  (John  vi,  15) — so  strongly  did  his  miracles 
attest  his  Messianic  mission  even  in  their  view  (ver.  14) 
— and  who  afterwards  followed  him  to  the  capital  and 
shouted  hosannas  to  his  praise,  most  abruptly  withdrew 
their  popular  favor  from  him  and  joined  in  his  destruc- 
tion, because  he  gave  them  no  signs  of  an  earthly  em- 
pire or  of  political  emancipation.  Christ's  kingdom  was 
"not  of  this  world"  — a  proposition  which,  although 
containing  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  offended  the 
Jewish  people  when  Jesus  presented  himself  as  their 
veritable  Messiah,  and  led  to  their  rejection  of  him. 
Moreover,  his  lowly  condition,  sufferings,  and  death, 
have  been  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  their  recog- 
nition of  him  ever  since.     Sec  Saviour. 

III.  Jewish  Views  respecting  the  Messiah. — "  Even  in 


the  first  prediction  of  the  woman's  seed  bruising  the 
serpent's  head,  there  is  the  idea  of  a  painful  struggle 
and  of  a  victory,  which  leaves  the  mark  of  suffering 
upon  the  Conqueror"  (Smith's  Messianic  Prophecies  of 
Isaiah  [1862],  p.  164).  This  thought  has  tinged  the 
sentiments  of  all  orthodox  believers  since,  although  it 
has  often  been  obscured  by  the  brilliant  fancy  of  ambi- 
tion.   See  Son  of  Man. 

1.  Early  Jewish  Opinions. — The  portrait  of  an  af- 
flicted and  suffering  Messiah  is  too  minutely  sketched 
by  the  Psalmist  (Psa.  xxii,  xlii,  xliii,  lxix),  by  Isaiah 
(ch.  liii),  by  Zechariah  (ch.  xi-xiii),  and  Daniel  (ix,  24- 
27),  to  be  ignored  even  by  reluctant  Jews;  and  strange 
is  the  embarrassment  observable  in  Talmudic  Judaism 
to  obviate  the  advantage  which  accrues  to  Christianity 
from  its  tenure  of  this  unpalatable  doctrine.  Long  ago 
did  Trypho,  Justin  Martyr's  Jew,  own  the  force  of  the 
prophetic  Scriptures,  which  delineated  Messiah  as**  a 
man  of  sorrows"  (Justin.  Dial.  89).  In  later  times,  after 
the  Talmud  of  Babylon  (7th  century)  became  influen- 
tial, the  doctrine  off  two  Messiahs  was  held  among  the 
Jews.  For  several  centuries  it  was  their  current  belief 
that  Messiah  Ben-David  was  referred  to  in  all  the  proph- 
ecies which  spoke  of  glory  and  triumph,  while  on  Mes- 
siah Ben- Joseph  of  Ephraim  fell  all  the  predicted  woes 
and  sufferings.  By  this  expedient  they  both  gratified 
their  traditional  idea  which  exonerated  their  chief  Mes- 
siah, of  David's  illustrious  race,  from  all  humiliation, 
and  likewise  saved  their  nominal  deference  to  the  in- 
spired prophets  who  had  written  of  the  sorrows  of  Mes- 
siah. (For  a  popular  sketch  of  this  opinion  of  two 
Messiahs,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Smith's  sermons  On 
(he  Messianic  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  p.  177-181 ;  see  also 
Buxtorf's  Lexicon  Talmud,  s.  v.  IT»TO,  p.  1126,  1127, 
and  s.  v.  D^rHK;  Eisenmenger's  Entdecktes  Juden- 
thum,  ii,  720-750;  Othos  Lexicon  Rabbin.;  Schottgen, 
Horn  Ileb.  et  Rabbin,  ii,  1-778.)  All  the  reference*  to 
a  suffering  Messiah  made  by  great  writers,  such  as  Ra- 
shi,  Ibn-Esra,  and  D.  Kimchi,  are  to  "Messiah  Ben-Jo- 
seph ;"  while  of  the  more  than  seventy  quotations  cited 
by  Buxtorf  from  the  Targums,  including  Oukelos,  not 
one  refers  to  the  Messiah  as  suffering.  This  early  Tar- 
gumistic  literature  (as  distinguished  from  the  latter  Rab- 
binical) dwells  on  the  glories,  triumphs,  and  power  of  a 
conquering  Messiah.  However  absurd  this  distortion 
was,  it  was  yet  felt  to  be  too  great  a  homage  to  the 
plain  interpretation  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  as  given 
by  Christian  writers,  who  showed  to  the  votaries  of  the 
Talmud  that  their  earlier  authors  had  applied  to  the 
Son  of  David  the  very  passages  which  they  were  for  re- 
ferring to  the  Son  of  Joseph.  From  the  tenth  and  elev- 
enth centuries,  therefore,  other  interpretations  have 
been  sought  for.  Maimonidcs  omits  the  whole  story  of 
Messiah  Ben-Joseph  in  his  account  of  the  Messiah ;  see 
Pococke,  Append,  on  Malachi.  The  Messiah  has  been 
withdrawn  altogether  from  the  reach  of all  predicted  suf- 
ferings. Such  passages  as  Isa.  liii,  have  been  and  still 
are  applied  to  some  persecuted  servant  of  God,  Jeremi- 
ah especially,  or  to  the  aggregate  Jewish  nation.  This 
anti-Messianic  exegesis  is  prevalent  among  the  Neolo- 
gians  of  Germany  and  France,  and  their  *'  free-hand- 
ling" disciples  of  the  English  school  (see  Dr.  Rowland 
Williams,  Essays  and  Reviews,  p.  71-75  [edit.  2]).  Thus 
Jewish  sentiment  has  either  reverted  to  that  low  stand- 
ard of  mere  worldly  expectation  which  recognises  no 
humiliation  in  Messiah,  but  only  a  career  of  unmixed 
triumph  and  glory,  or  else  has  collapsed  in  a  disappoint- 
ment and  despair  which  forbid  all  speculation  of  a 
Messiah  whatever  (  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judcnth.  i, 
677).  Jewish  despair  does  not  often  resolve  itself  into 
Christian  hope.  Here  and  there  affecting  instances 
of  the  genuine  change  occur,  such  as  the  two  men- 
tioned by  bishop  Thirlwall  {Reply  to  Dr.  W.'b  earnestly 
respectful  letter,  p.  78) ;  in  the  second  of  which— that  of 
Isaac  da  Costa — conversion  arose  from  his  thoughtful 
reflections  on  the  present  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  race 
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for  its  sins.  His  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah 
solved  all  enigmas  to  him,  and  enabled  him  to  esti- 
mate the  importance  of  such  prophetic  promises  as  are 
vet  unfulfilled  to  Israel.     But  the  normal  state  of  Jew- 

• 

ish  Messianic  opinion  is  that  sickness  of  heart  which 
comes  from  deferred  hopes.  This  despair  produces  an 
abasement  of  faith  and  a  lowering  of  religious  tone,  or 
else  finds  occasional  relief  in  looking  out  alter  pretended 
Messiahs.  U  pwards  of  thirty  cases  of  these  have  deluded 
the  nation  in  its  scattered  state  since  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  See  Messiahs,  False.  The  havoc  of  life 
and  reputation  caused  by  these  attempts  has  tended 
mure  than  any  thing  else  to  the  discouragement  of  Mes- 
sianic hopes  among  the  modern  Jews.  Foremost  in  the 
unhappy  catalogue  of  these  fanatics  stands  the  formi- 
dable rebellion  under  Bar-Cooheba,  in  the  2d  century. 
Babbi  Akiba, "  the  second  Moses,"  the  great  light  of  the 
day  in  Jewry,  declared  before  the  Sanhedrim  that  Bar- 
Cocheba  was  the  Messiah.  Rabbi  Jochanan  alone  made 
opposition,  and  said,  "  Grass,  O  Akiba,  will  grow  out  of 
thy  jaws,  and  yet  the  Son  of  David  not  have  come." 
We  know  not  what  was  the  fate  of  Bar-Cocheba  (or 
Bar-Coseba,  "the  son  of  lying,"  as  his  disappointed 
dupes  at  length  called  him),  but  toe  gray-beaded  Akiba 
was  taken  bv  the  Romans  and  executed.  More  are  said 
to  hive  perished  in  this  attempt  than  in  the  previous 
war  of  Titus.  Embarrassing  as  all  these  failures  are  to 
the  Jews,  they  only  add  one  more  to  the  many  proofs  of 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  expressly 
foretold  these  delusions  of  "  false  Christs"  (Matt,  xxiv, 
24;  Mark  xiii,  22),  as  one  class  of  retributions  which 
should  avenge  on  Israel  the  guilt  of  his  own  rejection. 
Not  only,  however,  from  the  lowliness  and  suffering  of 
the  Christian  Messiah,  but  in  a  still  greater  degree  from 
his  exalted  character,  there  arises  a  difficulty*  of  faith 
to  the  Jewish  objection.  The  divinity  of  nature  which 
Jews  claimed  is  perhaps  the  greatest  doctrinal  obstacle 
to  his  reception  among  the  Jews.  See  Gfrorer,  Gesch. 
d  Urchristenthums  (Stuttg.  1838) ;  Solani,  Croyances 
Messiamques  (Strasb.  1864).     See  Son  of  God. 

2.  Modern  Jewish  Views. — The  hope  of  a  Messiah — 
the  bounteous  benefactor  and  inaugurator  of  a  glorious 
reign  on  earth,  firmly  establishing  forever  and  ever  the 
greatness  of  Abraham's  descendants — had  prevailed  even 
among  the  children  of  Israel,  but  it  required  the  days 
of  trial  and  tribulation,  such  as  came  in  the  days  of  the 
exile,  to  create  a  yearning  for  the  appearance  of  the 
King,  the  Conqueror,  the  God  of  Israel.  Within  the 
domains  of  a  foreign  ruler,  and  subject  to  his  rule,  the 
Messiah  became  an  ever-present  being  to  the  thoughts 
and  to  the  visions  of  the  Jews;  and  vet  when  at  last 
the  Son  of  man  came  to  his  own,  his  own  knew  him  not. 
But  though  they  rejected  him  of  whom  Moses  and  the 
prophets  wrote,  the  faith  in  a  Restorer  of  Israel  for  many 
centuries  continued  to  knit  together  the  nation  in  their 
dispersed  condition.  Of  late  only  a  change  has  come 
over  them,  and  the  Jewish  camp  may  be  truly  said  to 
have  divided  into  three  distinct  branches:  (1)  the  ex- 
treme right,  (2)  the  extreme  left,  and  (3)  the  centre. 

(1)  The  Jews  belonging  to  the  first  class  are  those 
who  remain  either  (a)  orthodox  in  their  adherence  to 
the  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Bible  and  tradition,  or 
(A)  who,  though  accepting  both  Bible  and  tradition,  fa- 
vor a  liberal  construction  of  the  traditional  usages.  This 
class  of  Jews  continue  to  look  for  a  personal  reign  of 
Messiah,  and  their  restoration  to  the  land  of  their  fore- 
father*. Their  number  is  daily  decreasing,  however, 
and  the  time  promises  to  be  soon  when  they  shall  be 
counted  among  the  things  that  were. 

(2)  To  the  second  class  belong  those  Jews  generally 
denominated  Reformed,  They  would  sweep  away  Tai- 
ffiadwm  and  the  ceremonial  law,  claiming  a  complete 
emancipation  from  religious  thraldom  as  their  indefeasi- 
ble right.  They  question  the  propriety  of  interpreting 
the  prophets  as  predicting  a  personal  Messiah,  and  deny 
the  possibility  of  a  restoration  of  Israel  as  a  nation  of 
political  entity.    In  1840  they  for  the  first  time  gave 


public  expression  to  their  belief  in  a  meeting  at  Frank- 
fort, when  they  declared  that  "a  Messiah  who  is  bo  lead 
back  to  Palestine  is  neither  expected  nor  desired  by  the 
associated,  and  they  acknowledge  that  alone  to  be  their 
country  to  which  they  belong  by  birth  or  civil  relation." 
In  1869  a  meeting  of  the  educated  Jews  of  Germany 
was  held  in  the  city  of  Leipeic,  at  which  eighty-four 
different  Jewish  congregations  were  represented.  Twen- 
ty-four of  the  attendants  were  rabbis  of  high  repute; 
the  lay  members  men  who  had  secured  the  highest 
places  in  the  gift  of  the  nation,  among  them  the  late 
Dr.  Fttrst,  then  professor  at  the  University  of  Leipsic, 
the  learned  Lazarus,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  etc. 
In  1840  the  gathering  bad  been  composed  of  a  handful 
of  rationalistic  Jews ;  in  1869  the  meeting  at  Leipsic  was 
attended  by  Israel's  ablest  and  most  devoted  adherents. 
Yet  these  men  rejected  the  belief  in  Israel's  restoration, 
and  passed  the  following  resolution:  "Those  portions 
of  our  prayers  which  refer  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
annual  sacrifices  at  the  Messianic  period,  or  to  the  return 
of  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem,  must  be  modified."  How 
widespread  the  opinion  represented  at  this  meeting 
may  be  best  judged  if  such  a  conservative  journal  as  the 
Fjmdon  Jewish  Chronicle  is  led  to  comment  tbat  "Al- 
though every  Jew  is  bound  to  believe  in  a  Messiah,  the 
question  whether  that  expression  indicates  a  person  or 
a  time,  and  whether  he  or  it  has  arrived  or  not,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  Talmud,  an  open  question." 

(3)  The  main  portion  of  modern  Judaism  consists  of 
the  moderate  party,  embracing  those  Jews  who  seek  to 
develop  a  higher  spirituality  from  the  old  form  of  Ju- 
daism. With  them  the  ceremonial  law  is  valuable  onlv 
as  a  hedge  to  keep  the  people  apart  from  other  forms  of 
religion  till  the  times  are  fulfilled.  Like  Kimchi,  Abra- 
banel,  and  other  Jewish  commentators,  they  apply  the 
oracle  in  Isa.  xi,  1-10  to  the  age  of  the  Messiah,  whose 
advent  they  place  at  the  very  time  when  the  final  gath- 
ering of  the  Jewish  people  is  to  be  accomplished.  u  The 
one,"  says  the  Kev.  Prof.  Marks  (Jewish  Messenger, 
January,  1872),  "  is  to  be  immediately  consequent  upon 
the  other ;  or,  rather,  they  are  prophesied  as  synchro- 
nous events."  Denying  the  accuracy  of  Christian  in- 
terpretation, which  refers  the  11th  chapter  to  the  first, 
and  the  12th  chapter  to  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the 
final  day,  they  insist  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  teach 
only  one  Messianic  appearance,  and  that  chapter  11  war- 
rants no  distinction  in  point  of  time  between  "the  clear- 
ly-defined occurrences  which  are  to  mark  Messiah's  ad- 
vent;" "  and,"  continues  Prof.  Marks, "  so  far  from  repre- 
senting the  complete  regeneration  of  the  moral  world  as 
the  result  of  many  centuries  after  the  promised  Messiah 
shall  have  appeared,  the  prophet  of  the  text  mentions 
the  universal  peace  and  harmony  that  shall  prevail,  as 
well  as  the  ingathering  of  the  dispersed  ofJvdah  and  of 
Israel,  as  the  especial  events  which  are  to  characterize 
the  inauguration  of  the  Messianic  age.  The  promised 
regenerator  of  mankind  is  to  be  known  by  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  his  appointed  tasks;  and  no  one,  according 
to  the  Jewish  view  of  prophetic  Scripture,  is  entitled  to 
the  name  of '  the  Messiah'  who  does  not  vindicate  his 
claim  to  that  high  office  by  means  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  conditions  which  the  word  of  inspiration  has  as- 
signed to  his  coming." 

As  is  well  known,  the  Jews  looked  for  a  Messiah  in 
the  days  of  our  Saviour.  For  centuries  after  the  whole 
nation  was  incessantly  on  the  watch :  their  prosperity 
seemed  the  harbinger  of  his  coming ;  their  darkest  ca- 
lamities, they  believed,  gathered  them  only  to  display, 
with  the  force  of  stronger  contrast,  the  mercy  of  their 
God  and  the  glory  of  their  Redeemer.  Calculation  upon 
calculation  failed,  until  at  last,  their  courage  threaten- 
ing desertion,  the  rabbinical  interdict  was  sent  forth  to  re- 
press the  dangerous  curiosity  which,  often  baffled,  would 
still  penetrate  the  secrets  of  futurity.  "Cursed  is  he 
who  calculates  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  coming''  was 
the  daily  message  to  the  faithful  of  the  synagogue ;  and 
at  lost  it  was  declared  that  "No  indication  is  given 
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with  regard  to  the  particular  epoch  at  which  the  proph- 
ecy of  the  11th  chapter  (of  Isaiah)  is  to  be  accom- 
plished," but  that  the  inspired  messenger  of  God  has 
furnished  means  of  determining  by  the  evidence  of  oar 
senses  the  distinctive  signs  by  which  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah  is  to  be  marked,  viz.  (1)  the  arrival  of  the 
golden  age  (ver.  7,  8,  9) ;  (2)  the  rallying  of  the  nations, 
unsought  and  uninvited,  around  the  Messianic  banner 
(ver.  10);  and  (3)  the  second  ingathering  of  the  whole 
of  the  Jewish  people,  including  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  as  well  as  those  which  composed  the  kingdom 
of  Samaria,  and  are  popularly  spokeu  of  as  "  the  lost 
tribes"  (ver.  1 1  and  12.  Compare  on  this  point  Lindo, 
The  Conciliator  of  R.  Manasseh  ben-Israel  [Lond.  1942, 
2  vols.  8vo],  ii,  143).  "As  Jews,  we,"  they  say,  "main- 
tain that  the  promised  Messiah  has  not  yet  appeared, 
and  that  the  world  has  never  witnessed  such  a  moral 
picture  as  the  prophets  predict  of  the  Messianic  age." 
And  yet  they  are  obliged  themselves  to  confess  that 
"  Various  opinions  prevail  [among  them]  with  respect 
to  what  is  to  be  precisely  understood  by  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  Some  hold  that  it  implies  the  birth  of  a  par- 
ticular personage;  others,  that  it  describes  the  conjunc- 
tion of  certain  events  which  are  to  act  with  extraordi- 
nary moral  power  on  the  world  at  large.  But  what  it 
does  especially  behoove  us  to  bear  in  mind  is,  first,  that 
the  prophets  identify  the  Messianic  advent  with  an  age 
when  brute  force  shall  have  come  to  an  end,  when  war- 
fare and  strife  shall  have  disappeared  from  the  earth, 
and  when  love  shall  have  become  the  sole  governing 
principle  of  humanity ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  impor- 
tant work  of  the  regeneration  of  mankind  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Jewish 
people,  if  not  by  some  remarkable  individual  born  of  that 
race" 

Jesus  the  Christ  they  refuse  to  recognise  as  that "  re- 
markable individual,"  "  because,"  as  one  of  their  number 
has  declared,  "  we  do  not  find  in  the  present  compara- 
tively imperfect  stage  of  human  progress  the  realization 
of  that  blessed  condition  of  mankind  which  the  prophet 
Isaiah  associates  with  the  csra  when  Messiah  is  to  ap- 
pear. And  as  our  Hebrew  Scriptures  speak  of  one 
Messianic  advent  only,  and  not  of  two  advents  (even 
those  in  the  synagogue  who  speak  of  a  Messiah  from 
the  house  of  Joseph  concurrently  with  one  from  the 
house  of  David  make  their  adveut  synchronous) ;  and 
as  the  inspired  Book  does  not  preach  Messiah's  kingdom 
as  a  matter  of  faith,  but  distinctly  identifies  it  with  mat- 
ters of  fact  which  are  to  be  made  evident  to  the  senses, 
we  ding  to  the  plain  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  text 
of  the  Bible,  and  we  deny  that  Messiah  has  yet  appeared, 
and  upon  the  following  grounds :  First  Because  of  the 
three  distinctive  facts  which  the  inspired  seer  of  Judah 
inseparably  connects  with  the  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
viz.  the  cessation  of  war  and  the  uninterrupted  reign  of 
peace,  the  prevalence  of  a  perfect  concord  of  opinion  on 
all  matters  bearing  upon  the  worship  of  the  one  and 
only  God,  and  the  ingathering  of  the  remnant  of  Judah 
and  of  the  dispersed  ten  tribes  of  Israel — not  one  has, 
up  to  the  present  time,  been  accomplished.  Second. 
We  dissent  from  the  proposition  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
is  the  Messiah  announced  by  the  prophets,  because  the 
Church  which  he  founded,  and  which  his  successors  de- 
veloped, has  offered,  during  a  succession  of  centuries,  a 
most  singular  contrast  to  what  is  described  by  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  as  the  immediate  consequence  of  Mes- 
siah's advent,  and  of  his  glorious  kingdom.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  declares  that  when  the  Messiah  appears,  peace, 
love,  and  union  will  be  permanently  established;  and 
everv  candid  man  must  admit  that  the  world  has  not 
yet  realized  the  accomplishment  of  this  prophecy. 
Again,  in  the  days  of  Messiah,  all  men,  as  Scripture 
saith, '  are  to  serve  God  with  one  accord ;'  and  yet  it  is 
very  certain  that  since  the  appearance  of  him  whom  our 
Christian  brethren  believe  to  be  Messiah,  mankind  has 
been  split  into  more  hostile  divisions  on  the  grounds  of 
religious  belief,  and  more  antagonistic  sects  have  sprung 


up,  than  in  any  historic  age  before  Christianity  was 
preached."  For  the  articles  of  confession,  see  the  arti- 
cle Judaism,  iv,  1057,  col.  1  (9  and  12),  1058,  and  espe- 
cially those  portions  in  Conservative  and  Reformed  Ju- 
daism ;  also  Restoration  ov  the  Jews. 

IV.  Proof  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus. — This  discus- 
sion resolves  itself  into  two  questions.  See  Jesus 
Christ. 

1.  The  promised  Messiah  has  already  come.  To  prove 
this  assertion,  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  tkre* 
prophecies.  (1.)  The  first  is  the  passage  above  com- 
mented on,  occurring  in  Gen.  xlix,  8, 10,  where  Jacob  is 
giving  his  sons  his  parting  benediction,  etc.  When  he 
comes  to  Judah,  he  says :  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  de- 
part from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet, 
until  Shiloh  come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the  obedience 
of  the  people  be."  It  is  evident  that  by  Judah  is  here 
meant,  not  the  person,  but  the  tribe ;  for  Judah  died 
in  Egypt,  without  any  pre-eminence.  By  sceptre  and 
lawgiver  are  obviously  intended  the  legislative  and  rul- 
ing power,  which  did,  in  the  course  of  time,  commence 
in  David,  and  which  for  centuries  afterwards  was  con- 
tinued in  his  descendants.  Whatever  variety  the  form 
of  government — whether  monarchical  or  aristocratical — 
might  have  assumed,  the  law  and  polity  were  still  the 
same.  This  prediction  all  the  ancient  Jews  referred  to 
the  Messiah.  Ben-Uzziel  renders  it,  "  Until  the  time 
when  the  king  Messiah  shall  come."  The  Targum  of 
Onkelos  speaks  to  the  same  effect,  and  that  of  Jerusa- 
lem paraphrases  it  thus :  "  Kings  shall  not  cease  from 
the  house  of  Judah,  nor  doctors  that  teach  the  law 
from  his  children,  until  that  the  king  Messiah  do  come, 
whose  the  kingdom  is ;  and  all  nations  of  the  earth 
shall  be  subject  unto  him."  Now  that  the  sceptre  has 
departed  from  Judah,  and,  consequently,  that  the  Mes- 
siah has  come,  we  argue  from  the  acknowledgments  of 
some  most  learned  Jews  themselves.  Kimchi  thus  com- 
ments on  Hosea :  "  These  are  the  days  of  our  captiv- 
ity, wherein  we  have  neither  king  nor  prince  in  Israel; 
but  we  are  in  the  power  of  the  Gentiles,  and  under  their 
kings  and  princes."  Again,  Abarbanel,  commenting  on 
Isa.  liii,  says  that  it  is  a  great  part  of  their  misery 
in  their  captivity  that  they  have  neither  kingdom  nor 
rule,  nor  a  sceptre  of  judgment !  The  precise  time 
when  all  authority  departed  from  Judah  is  disputed. 
Some  date  its  departure  from  the  time  when  Herod,  an 
Idumaean,  set  aside  the  Maccabees  and  Sanhedrim. 
Thereupon  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  shaved  their 
heads,  put  on  sackcloth,  and  cried, "  Woe  to  us,  because 
the  sceptre  is  departed  from  Judah,  and  a  lawgiver  from 
beneath  his  feet !"  Others  think  that  it  was  when 
Vespasian  and  Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem  and  the  Tem- 
ple that  the  Jews  lost  the  last  vestige  of  authority. 
If,  therefore,  the  sceptre  has  departed  from  Judah — and 
who  can  question  it  who  looks  at  the  broken-up,  scat- 
tered, and  lost  state  of  that  tribe  for  ages?— the  conclu- 
sion is  clearly  irresistible  that  the  Messiah  must  hare 
long  since  come!  To  avoid  the  force  of  this  conclusion 
the  Jews  now  say  that  the  tt~£5,  she'bet,  which  we  ren- 
der sceptre,  may  be  translated  rod,  and  metaphorically 
signifies,  in  the  above  passage,  affliction.  That  the 
word  cannot  bear  this  meaning  here  is  evident,  because, 
for  a  long  while  after  the  prophecy  was  uttered,  espe- 
cially in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  tribe  uf 
Judah  was  in  a  most  prosperous  state.     See  Sceptick. 

(2.)  The  next  proof  that  the  Messiah  has  long  since 
come  we  adduce  from  Dan.  be,  25, 26, 27.  It  is  evident 
that  the  true  Messiah  is  here  spoken  of.  He  is  twice 
designated  by  the  very  name.  If  we  consider  what  the 
work  is  which  he  is  here  said  to  accomplish,  we  shall 
have  a  full  confirmation  of  this.  Who  but  he  could 
finish  and  take  away  transgression,  make  reconciliation 
for  iniquity,  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  seal  up 
the  vision  and  prophecy,  confirm  the  covenants  with 
many,  and  cause  to  cease  the  sacrifice  and  oblation? 
Indeed,  there  is  a  saying  extant  in  the  Talmud,  as  the 
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tradition  of  former  times,  "In  Daniel  is  delivered  to  us 
the  end  of  the  Messiah,"  i.  e.  the  term  wherein  he  ought 
to  come,  a*  it  is  explained  by  Jarchi.  Grotius  (De  Ve- 
ritat.  v)  speaks  of  a  Jew,  R.  Berachia,  who  lived  fifty 
years  before  our  Lord,  and  who  declared  that  the  time 
fixed  by  Daniel  could  not  go  beyond  fifty  yean !  If 
then  it  be  the  true  Messiah  who  is  described  in  the 
above  prophecy,  it  remains  for  us  to  see  how  the  time 
predicted  for  his  coming  has  long  since  transpired.  This 
is  expressly  said  to  be  seventy  weeks  from  the  going 
forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  build  Jerusa- 
lem.   That  bv  seventv  weeks  are  to  be  understood  sev- 

m  m 

enty  sevens  of  years,  a  day  being  put  for  a  year,  and 
a  weelt  for  seven  years,  making  up  490  years,  is  allowed 
by  Kirochi,  Jarchi,  rabbi  Saadias,  and  other  learned 
Jews,  as  well  as  by  many  Christian  commentators.  It 
is  dear  that  these  seventy  weeks  cannot  consist  of 
weeks  of  days,  for  all  put  together  make  but  one  year, 
(bur  months,  and  odd  days — a  space  of  time  too  short  to 
crowd  so  many  various  eveuts  into  as  are  here  specified; 
nor  can  any  such  time  be  assigned  between  the  two  cap- 
tivities, wherein  like  events  did  happen  (see  Prideaux, 
Connect,  lib.  v,  pt.  1).  This  period  of  time  then  must 
have  long  since  elapsed,  whether  we  date  its  commence- 
ment from  the  first  decree  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  i,  1,  2),  the 
second  of  Darius  Hystaspes  (vi,  15),  or  that  of  Arta- 
xerxes  (viii,  1).  See  Grotius,  De  Veritat.  v;  Josephus, 
War,  vii,  12, 13.     See  Seventy  Weeks. 

(3.)  We  can  only  barely  allude  to  one  remarkable 
prediction  more,  which  fixes  the  time  of  the  Messiah's 
advent,  viz.  Hag.  ii,  7-9 :  M  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and 
the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come :  and  I  will  fill  this 
house  with  glory,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  silver 
is  mine,  and  the  gold  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  of 
the  former,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  The  glory  here 
spoken  of  nmst  be  in  reference  to  the  Messiah,  or  on 
some  other  account.  It  could  not  have  been  said  that 
the  second  Temple  exceeded  in  glory  the  former  one ; 
for  in  many  particulars,  according  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Jews  themselves,  it  was  far  inferior,  both  as 
a  building  (Ezra  iii,  3, 12)  and  in  respect  of  the  sym- 
bols and  tokens  of  God's  special  favor  being  wanting 
(tee  Kimchi  and  K.  Salomon  on  Hag.  i,  8).  The  prom- 
ised glory,  therefore,  must  refer  to  the  coming  and 
presence  of  him  who  was  promised  to  the  world  before 
there  was  any  nation  of  the  Jews ;  and  who  is  aptly 
'called  the  "Desire  of  all  nations?  This  view  is  amp- 
ly confirmed  by  the  prophet  Malachi  (iii,  1).  Siuce, 
then,  the  very  Temple  into  which  the  Saviour  was  to 
enter  has  for  ages  been  destroyed,  He  must,  if  the  integ- 
rity of  this  prophecy  be  preserved,  have  come,'  Nor  is 
the  force  of  this  passage  for  our  present  purpose  greatly 
diminished  if  we  take  the  interpretation  of  many,  that 
^3?*!^  "  desire,"  here,  being  fem.,  cannot  directly  refer 
to  the  Messiah  personally ;  for  in  any  case  the  prophecy 
refers  to  some  glorification,  at  the  time  future,  of  the 
then  existing  Temple;  and  as  that  Temple  has  now  ut- 
terly passed  away,  its  fulfilment  cannot  be  looked  for 
under  any  Messiah  yet  to  come.    See  Desire. 

That  there  was,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  a 
great  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  both  among  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  may  be  seen  from  three  celebrated  historians, 
as  well  as  from  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Tacitus  {Hist.  c 
13)  says:  "  Plaribus  persuasio  inerat,  antiqtiis  sacerdo- 
tum  literaris  contineri,  eo  ipso  tempore  fore  ut  valesce- 
ret  Orient,  profectique  J  udasa  rerum  pottrentur."  Again, 
Suetonius  (in  Vespas.  4)  says:  " Percrebruerat  Oriente 
toto  vetus  et  constans  opinio,  esse  in  fatis  ut  eo  tempore 
Juthei  profecti  rerum  potireutur."  Josephus,  not  being 
tUe  to  find  any  calculation  by  which  to  protract  the 
general  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  applies  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  to  Vespasian  (  War,  vii,  81) :  "  That  which 
chiefly  excited  the  Jews  to  war  was  an  ambiguous 
prophecy,  which  was  also  found  in  the  sacred  books, 
that  at  that  time  some  one  within  their  country  should 


arise  who  would  obtain  the  empire  of  the  whole  world." 
We  are,  moreover,  informed  again  by  Suetonius  (Octav. 
94),  that,  upon  the  conception  of  Augustus,  it  was  gen- 
erally thought  that  Nature  was  then  in  labor  to  bring 
forth  a  king  who  would  rule  the  Romans.  Some  sup- 
pose that  the  words  of  Virgil  (Eclog.  iv)  point  at  our 
Saviour,  but  they  were  intended  by  him  to  apply  to 
the  son  of  Pollio.  We  may  just  add  that  as  there  was 
a  general  expectation  of  the  Messiah  at  this  time,  so 
there  were  many  impostors  who  drew  alter  them  many 
followers  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  2,  6 ;  War,  lvii,  31).  See 
also  a  full  account  of  the  false  Christs  who  appeared  by 
John  a  Lent,  Schediasm.  c  2;  Maimonides,  Ep.  ad  Ju- 
daos  Marsilienses ;  Christ  prophesies  of  such  persons 
(Matt  xxiv,  24,  29). 

2.  The  limits  of  this  article  will  admit  of  our  only 
touching  upon  the  proofs  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and 
none  other,  is  the  very  Messiah  that  was  to  come.  (1.) 
What  was  predicted  of  the  Messiah  was  fulfilled  in  Je- 
sus. Was  the  Messiah  to  be  of  the  seed  of  the  woman 
(Gen.  iii,  15),  and  this  woman  a  virgin?  (Isa.  vii,  14). 
So  we  are  told  (GaL  iv,  4 ;  Matt,  i,  18,  and  22,  23)  that 
Jesus  was  made  of  a  woman,  and  born  of  a  virgin.  Was 
it  predicted  that  he  (Messiah)  should  be  of  the  tribe  of 
Judab,  of  the  family  of  Jesse,  and  of  the  house  of  David  ? 
(Mic.  v,  2 ;  Gen.  xlix,  10 ;  Isa.  xi,  10 ;  Jer.  xxiii,  5). 
This  was  fulfilled  in  Jesus  (Luke  i,  27,  69;  Matt,  i,  1). 
See  Genealogy  op  Christ.  (2.)  If  the  Messiah  was 
to  be  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses,  so  was  Jesus  also  (Isa. 
xviii;  John  vi,  14).  If  the  Messiah  was  to  appear  in 
the  second  Temple,  so  did  Jesus  (Hag.  ii,  7,  9 ;  John 
xviii,  20).  (3.)  The  Messiah  was  to  work  miracles  (Isa. 
xxxv,  5,  G;  comp.  Matt,  xi,  4,  5).  See  Miracle. 
(4.)  If  the  Messiah  was  to  suffer  and  die  (Isa.  liii),  we 
find  that  Jesus  died  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  very 
time,  and  under  the  identical  circumstances,  which  were 
predicted  of  him.  The  very  man  who  betrayed  him, 
the  price  for  which  he  was  sold,  the  indignities  he  was 
to  receive  in  his  last  moments,  the  parting  of  his  gar- 
ments, and  his  last  words,  etc,  were  all  foretold  of  the 
Messiah,  and  accomplished  in  Jesus!  (5.)  Was  the 
Messiah  to  rise  from  the  dead  ?  So  did  Jesus.  How 
stupendous  and  adorable  is  the  providence  of  God,  who, 
through  so  many  apparent  contingencies,  brought  such 
things  to  pass !  See  Kidder,  Demonstration  of  the  Mes- 
siah (Lond.  1726,  foL) ;  Olearius,  Jesus  d.  toahre  Messias 
(Leips.  1714, 1737);  iiiCsui,Messiahship  of  Jesus  (War- 
burton  Le<  t. 1862) ;  Black,  Messiahs  and  anti-Messiahs 
(Lond.  1853) ;  Browne,  Messiah  as  foretold  and  expected 
(Lond.  1862) ;  Higginson,  Hebrew  Messianic  Hope  and 
Christian  Reality  (Lond.  1871).  Comp.  also  Malcolm's 
Theological  Index,  s.  v. ;  Volbeding's  Index  Proyramma- 
turn,  p.  88  sq. ;  Hase's  Leben  Jesu,  p.  86 ;  and  Dana, 
Wdrterbuch,  p.  855  sq.     See  Chbistology. 

MESSIAHS,  False.  Jesus  warned  bis  disciples 
that  false  Christs  should  arise  (Matt,  xxiv,  24),  and  the 
event  has  verified  the  prediction.  No  less  than  twenty- 
four  such  impostors  have  been  enumerated  as  having 
appeared  in  different  places  and  at  different  times;  and 
even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  list.  One  by  the  name 
of  Simeon  was  the  first  of  any  note  who  made  a  noise  in 
the  world.  Being  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  things 
under  Hadrian,  he  set  himself  up  as  the  head  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  and  proclaimed  himself  their  long-expected 
Messiah.  He  was  one  of  those  banditti  that  infested 
Judaea,  and  committed  all  kinds  of  violence  against  the 
Komans ;  and  had  become  so  powerful  that  he  was  chos- 
en king  of  the  Jews,  and  by  them  acknowledged  their 
Messiah.  However,  to  facilitate  the  success  of  this  bold 
enterprise,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Bar-Cocheba  (q.  v.), 
alluding  to  the  star  foretold  by  Balaam;  for  he  pre- 
tended to  be  the  star  sent  bv  heaven  to  restore  his  na- 
tion  to  its  ancient  liberty  and  glory.  This  epithet  was 
changed  by  his  enemies  into  that  of  Bar-Cozeba,  L.  e. 
son  of  a  lie.  He  chose  a  forerunner,  raised  an  army, 
was  anointed  king,  coined  money  inscribed  with  his 
own  name,  and  proclaimed  himself  Messiah  and  prince 
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of  the  Jewish  nation.  Hadrian  raised  an  army,  and  tent 
it  against  him:  he  retired  into  a  town  called  Bither, 
where  he  was  besieged.  Bar-Cocheba  seems  to  have 
been  killed  in  the  siege,  the  city  was  taken,  and  a  dread- 
ful havoc  succeeded.  The  Jews  themselves  allow  that 
during  this  short  war  against  the  Romans  in  defence  of 
this  false  Messiah  they  lost  five  or  six  hundred  thousand 
souls.  This  was  in  the  first  half  of  the  2d  centurv.  In  the 
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reign  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  A.D.  434,  another  im- 
postor arose,  called  Mote*  Cretetisis.  He  pretended  to 
be  a  second  Moses,  sent  to  deliver  the  Jews  who  dwelt 
in  Crete,  and  promised  to  divide  the  sea  and  give  them 
a  safe  passage  through  it.  Their  delusion  proved  so 
strong  and  universal  that  they  neglected  their  lands, 
houses,  and  other  concerns,  and  took  only  so  much  with 
them  as  they  could  conveniently  carry.  On  the  day 
appointed,  this  false  Moses,  having  led  them  to  the 
top  of  a  rock,  men,  women,  and  children  threw  them- 
selves headlong  down  into  the  sea,  without  the  least 
hesitation  or  reluctance,  till  so  great  a  number  of  them 
were  drowned  as  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  rest,  and  make 
them  sensible  of  the  cheat.  They  then  began  to  look 
for  their  pretended  leader,  but  he  had  disappeared,  and 
escaped  out  of  their  hands. 

In  the  reign  of  Justin,  about  A.D.  520,  another  im- 
postor appeared,  who  called  himself  the  son  of  Moses. 
His  name  was  Dunaan.  He  entered  into  a  city  of  Ara- 
bia Felix,  and  there  he  greatly  oppressed  the  .Christians ; 
but  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  Elesban, 
an  Ethiopian  general.  The  Jews  and  Samaritans  re- 
belled against  the  emperor  Justinian,  A.D.  529,  and  set 
up  one  Julian  for  their  king,  and  accounted  him  the 
Messiah.  The  emperor  sent  an  army  against  them, 
killed  great  numbers  of  them,  took  their  pretended  Mes- 
siah prisoner,  and  immediately  put  him  to  death.  In 
the  time  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  about  A.D.  721,  arose  an- 
other false  Messiah  in  Spain :  his  name  was  Sertnus. 
He  drew  great  numbers  after  him,  to  their  no  small  loss 
and  disappointment;  but  all  his  pretensions  came  to 
nothing. 

The  12th  century  was  particularly  fruitful  in  pro- 
ducing Messiahs.  About  11 37  there  appeared  one  in 
France,  who  was  put  to  death,  and  numbers  of  those 
who  followed  him.  In  A.D.  1 138  the  Persians  were  dis- 
turbed with  a  Jew  who  called  himself  the  Messiah. 
He  collected  a  vast  army;  but  he,  too,  was  put  tc* death, 
and  his  followers  were  treated  with  great  inhumanity. 
A  false  Messiah  stirred  up  the  Jews  at  Cordova,  in  Spain, 
A.D.  1157.  The  wiser  and  better  part  looked  upon  him 
as  a  madman,  but  the  great  body  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion believed  in  him.  On  this  occasion  nearly  all  the 
Jews  in  Spain  were  destroyed.  Another  false  Messiah 
who  arose  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  A.D.  1167,  under  the 
name  of  David  Alrui  (Alrby),  brought  great  troubles 
and  persecutions  upon  the  Jews  that  were  scattered 
throughout  that  country.  Disraeli  has  taken  this  his- 
torical event  as  the  plot  of  his  A  Iroy.  In  the  same  year 
an  Arabian  professed  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  pretended 
to  work  miracles.  When  search  was  made  for  him,  his 
followers  tied,  and  he  was  brought  before  the  Arabian 
king.  Being  questioned  by  him,  he  replied  that  he  was 
a  prophet  sent  from  God.  The  king  then  asked  him 
what  sign  he  could  show  to  confirm  his  mission.  "  Cut 
off  my  head,"  said  he, "  and  I  will  return  to  life  again." 
The  king  took  him  at  his  word,  promising  to  believe  him 
if  his  prediction  was  accomplished.  The  poor  wretch, 
however,  never  came  to  life  again,  and  the  cheat  was 
sufficiently  discovered.  Those  who  had  been  deluded 
by  him  were  grievously  punished,  and  the  nation  was 
condemned  to  a  very  heavy  fine.  Not  long  after  this,  a 
Jew  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Euphrates  called  himself  the 
Messiah,  and  drew  vast  multitudes  of  people  about  him. 
He  gave  this  for  a  sign  of  it,  that  he  had  been  leprous, 
and  had  been  cured  in  the  course  of  one  night.  He,  like 
the  rest,  perished,  and  brought  great  persecution  on  his 
countrymen.  A  magician  and  false  Christ  arose  in  Per- 
sia, A.D.  1174,  who  seduced  many  of  the  common  peo- 


ple, and  brought  the  Jews  into  great  tribulation  (i 
Maimonides,  Epistol.  ad  Judaos  in  Mastilia  aoenteg). 
Another  of  these  impostors,  a  great  cabalist,  arose,  A.D. 
1176,  in  Moravia,  who  was  called  David  A  bnasser.  He 
pretended  he  could  make  himself  invisible ;  but  he  was 
soon  taken  and  put  to  death,  and  a  heavy  fine  laid  upon 
the  Jews.  A  famous  cheat  and  rebel  exerted  himself  in 
Persia,  A.D.  1 199,  called  David  el-David.  He  was  a  man 
of  learning,  a  great  magician,  and  pretended  to  be  the 
Messiah.  He  raised  an  army  against  the  king,  but  was 
taken  and  imprisoned;  and,  having  made  his  escape, 
was  afterwards  retaken  and  beheaded.  Vast  numbers 
of  the  Jews  were  butchered  for  taking  part  with  this 
impostor. 

In  the  18th  and  14th  centuries  the  Messiah  imposi- 
tion had  come  to  a  comparative  stand-still.  It  is  true 
the  most  learned  of  the  rabbis,  the  celebrated  Saadia, 
Abraham  Ibn-Chija,  Kachman,  and  Gersoni,  bad  taken 
upon  themselves  to  calculate  the  time  of  the  actual 
coming  of  the  veritable  deliverer,  and  had  fixed  upon 
1358  as  the  Messiah  year;  but  no  one  came  forward 
and  sought  to  impose  himself  upon  the  waiting  multi- 
tude. Towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  however, 
the  opportunity  was  renewed  by  the  terrible  fate  of  the 
Jews,  especially  in  the  Iberian  peninsula,  where  for  so 
many  years  they  had  enjoyed  a  haven  of  rest.  On  the 
Continent  the  Jews  had  suffered  from  the  very  start  of 
the  Crusading  movement,  but  in  the  Iberian  peninsula 
they  had  found  a  pleasant  home  and  a  quiet  retreat,  fre- 
quently even  positions  of  power  and  of  honor.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  their  position  was  undermined.  First 
the  Church  of  Borne  trained  men  as  polemics  against 
the  Jews.  Later  it  was  determined  to  make  converts 
of  them  at  any  price,  and  if  they  could  not  be  secured 
peacefully,  to  subject  them  to  bloody  persecution.  This 
policy  was  inaugurated  at  Seville  in  1391-92,  and  scon 
spread  over  the  peninsula.  Escape  was  difficult,  and,  if 
made,  hardly  augured  a  brighter  future  in  other  lands; 
and  thus  reasoning,  they  remained,  and  some  200,000 
Jews  were  made  to  accept  baptism  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  This  event  forms  the  saddest  turning-point  in 
Jewish  history.  Persecution  upon  persecution  followed. 
The  Jew,  finding  no  alternative,  was  forced  to  play  the 
part  of  the  hypocrite,  and,  while  prosing  the  cross  to 
his  lips,  vowed  in  his  heart  more  faithful  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  Israel.  The  gloomiest  day  came  with  the 
date  of  America's  discovery.  The  year  that  shed  new 
light  upon  Europe  shrouded  the  Jew  in  darkness,  and 
forms  at  the  same  time  the  grandest  and  the  most  melan- 
choly hour  of  modern  history.  But  though  at  first  many 
had  been  made  converts  in  the  hours  of  oppression,  they 
gradually  came  to  believe  in  the  vital  truths  of  Christi- 
anity ;  and  though  the  examples  before  them  were  no*, 
promotive  of  a  true  Christian  life,  the  fact  that  no  de- 
liverer had  come  to  Israel  in  the  most  trying  hour 
made  them  not  only  faint  but  wavering,  and  there 
seemed  danger  that,  if  not  soon  inspired  with  new  hope, 
the  last  day  had  come  for  the  Jewish  race.  There  re- 
mained, it  is  true,  a  small  remnant  that  had  continued 
thus  far  in  open  defiance  to  all  demands  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  valiantly  contended  fur  liberty  of  conscience. 
But  even  these  successive  trials  had  broken  their  cour- 
age, and  had  robbed  them  of  the  prospect  of  a  more  au- 
spicious future.  Not  only  the  uneducated,  but  even  the 
learned  and  the  devoted,  were  yielding  up  the  long 
cherished  Messianic  hope,  as  a  sweet  dream,  an  idle 
fancv,  which  lacked  all  chance  of  reality.  The  Jewish 
race,  they  declared,  was  born  to  suffer  forever,  and  the 
day  would  never  come  for  deliverance  from  oppression : 
never  should  they  see  a  day  of  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence. This  hopeless  and  hapless  condition  of  hiB  coun- 
trymen determined  the  learned  Jewish  rabbi  Abrabanel 
(q.  v.)  to  employ  his  pen  in  defence  of  the  O.-T.  Script- 
ures, and  of  Jewish  interpretation.  Aware  that  if  this 
spirit  of  discontent  and  unbelief  were  suffered  to  grow  it 
would  result  in  the  ultimate  defunction  of  the  Jewish 
ranks,  he  essayed  to  combat  it  by  inspiring  them  anew 
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with  the  prospects  of  an  early  delivery  from  oppression, 
and  the  dawn  of  a  happy  change.  Though  hoary  with 
age,  he  wrote  with  trembling  hands  book  after  book  to 
explain  the  principal  Messianic  passages  of  the  O.  T., 
especially  those  of  Daniel,  and  argued  that  Israel  could 
safely  depend  upon  a  glorious  future,  and  that  the  day 
of  the  Messiah  was  near  at  hand.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  determine  the  date,  and  fixed  upon  1503  as  the 
rear  of  their  delivery.  As  a  leader  in  Israel,  Abraba- 
nel's  word  commanded  attention,  and  the  wretched  peo- 
ple were  encouraged  to  take  new  hope. 

At  such  a  moment  there  was  room  for  imposition,  and 
it  came  immediately  with  the  very  opening  of  the  16th 
century.  Enthusiasts  declared  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived for  removal  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  anticipate  the 
change  so  near  at  hand.  One  German  rabbi,  Ascher 
Lammlein  (or  Dim  ml  in),  a  resident  within  the  Austrian 
dominions,  actually  gave  himself  out  as  the  forerunner 
of  the  approaching  Messiah,  and,  as  pseudo-John,  about 
A.D.  1502,  called  the  people  to  repentance,  and  urged  an 
immediate  removal  to  the  East.  He  pulled  down  his  own 
house,  presaging  that  by  another  year  he  and  his  breth- 
ren who  would  follow  him  should  live  in  peace  under  the 
reigii  of  the  "  King  of  the  Jews."  LMmmlein  lived  near 
Venice,  but  his  admonitions  travelled  all  through  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Spain,  and  France.  Everywhere  his  cause 
made  converts;  even  Christians  are  said  to  have  be- 
lieved in  his  mission  (see  Griitz,  Gtsch.  d.  Juden,  ix,  243). 
But  the  prophet  died  suddenly,  and  all  hopes  lay  pros- 
trate in  the  dust.  The  agony  of  the  people,  so  basely 
deceived,  lacks  description.  A  few  flocked  to  the  cross 
of  Christ,  and  in  this  their  most  trying  hour  declared 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ ;  but  the  greater  number,  with 
that  stubbornness  characteristic  of  the  Shemitic  race, 
yet  refused  to  look  for  help  from  the  great  Physician. 

The  Messiah-hope  still  lingered,  however  faintly,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Jew,  particularly  in  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula, where  he  now  suffered  most ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  a  new  impostor  arose  to  abuse  the  confidence  of 
his  much  dejected  brethren.  This  time  the  pretender 
played  his  part  more  acutely,  and  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore his  deception  was  discovered.  During  the  eventful 
reign  of  Charles  V  a  person  suddenly  turned  up  at  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  who,  calling  himself  Da- 
vid Reubeni,  declared  that  he  had  come  from  India  as 
ambassador  of  his  brother,  the  king  of  the  Jews,  to 
propose  an  alliance  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  Mussulman.  He  had  so  carefully  prepared 
himself  for  his  role  that  he  appeared  natural,  and  his 
Btory  apparently  bore  truth  upon  its  face.  He  readily 
found  friends  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  he 
was  favorably  received  wherever  he  went  To  persuade 
the  Iberian  government  of  the  verity  of  his  mission,  he 
had  brought  papers  confirming  his  claims;  and  he  kept 
it  such  a  respectful  distance  from  the  Jews  that  they 
became  doubly  anxious  to  approach  him.  Those  who 
had  been  forcibly  converted  to  Christianity  fairly  wor- 
shipped the  ground  he  had  stood  upon ;  and  great  was 
the  joy  among  the  Jews  of  Italy  when  David  found  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  Clement  VII  (1523-34),  and  gained  dis- 
tinctions at  the  papal  court  In  the  midst  of  his  successes 
he  was  joined  by  one  Solomon  Molcho  (q.  v.),  a  Portu- 
guese New-Christian,  who  openly  apostatized  to  Juda- 
ism, and  set  up  as  the  prophet  of  the  movement  He  sub- 
mitted to  circumcision,  and  in  many  other  ways  sought 
to  prove  his  sincerity.  At  first  he  travelled  with  David, 
bu^  anxious  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  he  parted  with  the 
prince  and  set  out  for  the  East  On  his  return  he  visited 
Clement  VII,  and  found  even  greater  favor  with  the  pope 
than  David.  Indeed,  Molcho  enjoyed  Clement's  protec- 
tion thereafter,  and,  though  an  apostate,  he  was  suffered 
to  pour  out  his  apocalyptic  rhapsodies  without  restraint 
Bat  he  finally  came  to  a  woful  end.  He  had  met  David 
again,  and  together  they  had  gone  to  Ratisbon,  the  seat 
of  Charles  V,  to  convert  the  emperor.  Charles  was  hard- 
hearted, and  both  David  and  Solomon  were  thrown  into 
prison;  the  former  escaping,  we  hardly  know  how,  the 


latter  expiating  his  daring  at  the  stake.  This  put  an 
end  to  the  Messiah  promises  of  the  16th  century. 

In  the  17th  century  the  first  false  Christ  arose  in  the 
East  Indies,  A.D.  1615,  and  was  largely  followed  by  the 
Portuguese  Jews  who  are  scattered  over  that  country. 
Another  in  the  Low  Countries  declared  himself  to  be  the 
Messiah  of  the  family  of  David,  and  of  the  line  of  Na- 
than, A.D.  1624.  He  promised  to  destroy  Rome,  and  to 
overthrow  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist  and  the  Turkish 
empire. 

The  year  1666  was  a  year  of  great  expectation,  and 
some  wonderful  thing  was  looked  for  by  many.  This 
was  a  fit  time  for  an  impostor  to  set  up,  and  accordingly 
lying  reports  were  carried  about  It  was  said  that 
great  multitudes  marched  from  unknown  parts  to  the 
remote  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  they  were  supposed  to  be 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  who  had  been  dispersed  for  many 
ages;  that  a  ship  had  arrived  in  the  north  part  of  Scot- 
land with  sails  and  cordage  of  silk ;  that  the  mariners 
spoke  nothing  but  Hebrew ;  that  on  the  sails  was  this 
motto, "  The  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel"  The  auspicious 
moment  was  embraced  to  advantage  by  one  Sabbathai 
Ztbi  (q.  v.),  the  greatest  of  all  Jewish  pretenders,  who 
made  a  great  noise,  and  gained  a  great  number  of  pros- 
elytes. He  was  bom  at  Aleppo,  and  imposed  on  the 
Jews  for  a  considerable  time  with  great  success  as  "  King 
of  the  kings  of  the  earth ,"  but  when  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, under  whose  protection  he  lived,  questioned 
his  wholesome  influence  on  the  people,  he  forsook  the 
Jews  and  turned  Mohammedan  for  the  sake  of  saving  his 
life,  which  he  believed  in  danger — a  presentiment  that 
proved  but  too  true,  for  he  was  finally  beheaded.  Sab- 
bathai  Zebi's  influence  is  still  incalculable ;  he  demands 
so  much  notice  at  our  hands  that  we  refer  oar  readers 
to  the  special  article  under  his  name.  Suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  this  man  formed  a  considerable  sect,  which — 
notwithstanding  that  the  conduct  of  its  founder  might, 
one  would  suppose,  have  disabused  the  most  blind  and 
fanatic  enthusiasm— long  existed,  and  still  continues  to 
exist 

Another  false  Christ  that  made  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  converts  was  one  rabbi  Mordecai,  a  Jew  of 
Germany  *.  he  appeared  A.D.  1682.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  was  found  out  to  be  an  impostor,  and  was  obliged 
to  flee  from  Italy  to  Poland  to  save  his  life :  what  be- 
came of  him  afterwards  does  not  seem  to  be  recorded. 
About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  an  extraordinary 
adventurer,  named  Frank,  by  birth  a  Polish  Jew,  and  by 
profession,  in  his  younger  days,  a  distiller  of  brandy, 
suddenly  came  to  the  front,  and  revived  the  expiring 
Sabbathaic  party  by  the  propagation  of  a  new  creed, 
which  leaned  towards  Christianity,  while  it  was  really 
neither  that  nor  Judaism.  This  lofty  eclectic  rejected 
the  Talmud,  but  insisted  on  a  hidden  sense  in  the  Script- 
ures. He  admitted  the  trinity  and  the  incarnation  of 
the  Deity,  but  preserved  an  artful  ambiguity  as  to  the 
person  in  whom  the  Deity  was  incarnate.  He  was  him- 
self a  believer  in  Sabbathai  Zcbi.  and  vet  he  dared  not  to 
speak  out  against  Christ ;  consequently  he  preferred  to 
leave  the  question  unsettled,  until  his  connection  with 
the  Christian  world  seemed  to  demand  a  more  decided 
confession,  when  he  openly  embraced  Christianity  as  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  his  last 
vears  he  flourished  as  "  baron"  Frank,  and  his  followers 
dared  even  to  presume  that  he  was  of  royal  lineage,  and 
closely  related  to  the  reigning  house  of  Russia.  The 
extent  of  his  influence  may  be  fairly  estimated  by  our 
readers  when  we  tell  them  that  800  persons  attended  his 
funeral.  A  cross  was  set  up  over  his  tomb.  For  some 
time  a  daughter  whom  he  had  left  guided  his  followers; 
but  these  gradually  dispersed,  and,  deprived  of  pecuni- 
ary aid,  the  family  of  Frank  gave  to  the  world  a  work 
written  by  him  many  years  lx*fore  his  decease,  counsel- 
ling the  Jews  to  embrace  the  Christian  religion.  See 
Frank,  Jacob.  Frank  evidently  preferred  to  continue 
the  work  of  Sabbathai  Zebi  rather  than  declare  himself 
a  Messiah.     He  frequently  declared  that  his  mission 
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was  to  unite  together  all  religions,  sects,  and  confessions. 
Among  the  paradoxical  opinions  he  is  said  to  have  ad- 
vanced was  the  idea  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  still 
upon  earth,  and  that  he  would  soon  again  send  forth 
twelve  apostles  to  publish  the  Gospel.  All  that  now 
remains  of  the  Frank ists  is  contained  within  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Poland ;  they  are  therefore  virtually 
Christians,  though  distinguishing  themselves  by  marked 
remains  of  Judaism.  Some  consider  that  they  still  re- 
tain in  secret  a  belief  in  the  religion  of  the  synagogue. 
They  are  found  in  Poland,  especially  at  Warsaw,  dis- 
persed among  all,  even  the  highest,  classes  of  society, 
chiefly  in  the  profession  of  law  and  medicine.  They 
are  said  to  have  taken  a  considerable  share  in  the  war 
of  insurrection  against  Kussia  in  the  year  1830 ;  it  has 
even  been  said  that  the  chief  of  the  Frankists  was  a 
member  of  the  Diet  of  Poland,  and  afterwards  obliged 
to  take  refuge  as  an  exile  in  France.  But  little  is 
known  of  them  at  present,  as  they  mix  so  largely  with 
the  Christians  as  such. 

In  our  own  day  the  Messiah  question  is  again  en- 
livened by  the  appearance  of  new  claimants.  One  of 
these  lately  made  his  debut  in  the  far  East,  at  Sana,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Yemen,  and  created  much  excitement, 
which  has  scarcely  subsided  yet.  The  well-known 
Eastern  traveller,  baron  De  Maltzahn,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  modem  Messiah  of  the  Orient : 
The  pretender,  of  a  fascinating  exterior,  remarkably 
brilliant  eyes,  and  a  melodious  voice,  after  studying  the 
mysteries  of  the  great  cabalistical  work,  the  Zohar. 
withdrew  from  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  and 
eventually  retired  into  a  desert,  where  he  submitted  to 
bodilv  mortifications  and  self-denial.  He  soon  became 
distinguished  as  a  worker  of  miracles,  and  as  such  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  superstitious  Bedouins. 
These,  seeking  to  obtain  his  good  graces,  brought  vari- 
ous descriptions  of  food,  and  were  pleased  that  he  con- 
descended to  accept  their  offerings.  The  increase  of 
their  flocks  and  of  their  household,  and  even  their 
success  in  the  attack  upon  hostile  troops,  were  attrib- 
uted to  the  power  peculiar  to  this  worker  of  mar- 
vels. His  reputation  spread  far  aud  wide  among  the 
Arabian  population,  and  many  incredible  stories  were 
circulated  about  this  "  wise  man."  It  was  said  of  him 
that  his  face  had  the  splendor  of  the  sun ;  that  the 
name, "  Son  of  David,"  was  engraved  upon  his  hand ; 
that  he  possessed  the  valuable  power  of  discovering  treas- 
ures; that  he  was  invulnerable,  etc  His  Jewish  com- 
patriots, not  pleased  with  the  connection  between  their 
favorite  scholar  and  the  members  of  a  strange  religion, 
were  about  to  bring  him  back  to  his  own  people,  when 
a  sudden  calamity  gave  the  position  of  this  man  a  new 
turn.  An  epidemic  broke  out  among  the  flocks  of  the 
Bedouins,  who  in  consequence  of  this  calamity  were  in 
a  short  lime  reduced  to  extreme  want.  These  changes 
in  the  fortune  of  the  Arabs  were  assigned  to  the  secret 
influence  of  the  mysterious  man.  It  was  then  rcmem- 
bered  that  he  was  a  Jew,  and  he  all  at  once  became  the 
object  of  bitter  hatred.  The  recluse  had  meanwhile 
quilted  his  solitude  and  returned  to  his  native  place. 
Here  he  was  declared,  chiefly  by  the  Araks,  to  be  a 
Messiah,  and  he  became  a  dreaded  and  unapproachable 
power  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  fiercest  enemies.  His 
Jewish  countrymen  were  in  expectation  that  he  would 
crush  the  Arabs  and  lead  his  own  brethren  to  the  Holv 
Land.  His  heated  imagination  accepted  the  messianic 
part  which  the  delusion  of  the  people  had  conferred  upon 
him ;  and  he  beheld  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  an 
evidence  of  his  high  mission.  He  received  everywhere 
munificent  presents,  lived  in  a  princely  style,  was  rev- 
erenced by  his  own  people,  and  dreaded  by  the  Moslems, 
until  some  daring  Arabs  finally  waylaid  and  killed  him, 
and  thus  proved  that  he  was  vulnerable.  But  supersti- 
tion is  more  invulnerable  than  false  Messiahs.  Ari 
Shocher  (such  was  bis  name)  is  not  considered  as  dead 
by  his  followers.  He  appeared  after  the  murder,  they 
say,  under  another  form,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sana, 


and  proclaimed  that,  at  a  later  time,  he  would  assume 
again  hi9  former  shape.  The  government  has  taken 
steps  to  seize  him,  but  he  has  since  disappeared,  and  his 
present  whereabouts  are  unknown. 

Very  recently  "  a  new  Messiah,"  writes  the  Fremdm- 
blatt  (August,  1872),  "has  made  his  appearance,  and  be 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  address  his  first  official 
communication  to  the  Jewish  congregation  of  Berlin. 
The  royal ( whom  it  may  concern1  bore  a  seal  which  had 
on  it  the  crown  of  Israel,  the  shield  of  David,  and  the 
following  words  as  motto:  1Ia>  bechail  velo  bekoach  H 
im  beruchi,  amar  A  donai  Zebaoth — not  with  power,  nor 
with  force,  but  with  my  Spirit,  says  the  Lord  Zebaoth.' 
The  congregation  is  commanded  to  cause  to  be  pro- 
claimed in  the  synagogue  the  commemoration  day  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that  thenceforth  that  day  shall 
be  celebrated  no  longer  as  a  day  of  mourning,  but  as  a 
day  of  joy  and  jubilation,  because  he,  *  Jehtthiel,  king  of 
Israel,'  has  come,  and  is  about  to  assume  the  throne  of 
his  empire  as  the  veritable  Messiah.  Should  they  re- 
fuse to  carry  out  his  behest,  he  will  pour  out  the  vial  of 
his  anger  on  the  unbelievers,  and  the  infidels  will  fall 
under  the  ban  of  excommunication,  on  his  entering  Ber- 
lin. The  communication  is  accompanied  by  a  memo- 
rial containing  the  rules  of  government  which  '  Jeku- 
thiel,  the  king  of  Israel,'  prescribes  for  the  government 
of  his  people,  and  a  copy  of  the  diplomatic  notes  which 
his  royal  majesty  has  caused  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Porte  and  the  other  great  powers  for  a  peaceable  cession 
of  Palestine  and  Syria."  Although  a  year  has  passed 
since  he  issued  his  address,  nothing  has  been  beard  of 
his  entry  into  the  new  capital  of  the  German  empire. 

See  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  Talm.  et  Rabbin.  (Basle, 
1640,  foL),  colL  1267  sq. ;  id.  Synagoga  Judaica,  ch. 
i;  Hulaius,  Theol.  Jud.  (Breda;,  1653,  4to);  Pocock, 
Theol.  Works,  i,  159  sq.;  Johannes  k  Lent,  Hist,  of 
False  Messiahs  (in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  entitled  De 
Pseudo-Messiis);  Eisenmenger,  Kntdecktes  Judenthum 
(Konigsb.  1711,  2  vols.  4 to),  ii,  647  sq.,  a  book  to  be 
read  very  guardedly ;  Jortin,  Remark*  on  EccL  Hist,  iii, 
330 ;  Birch,  De  Messia  (Havn.  1789) ;  Harris,  Sermons 
oil  (he  Messiah ;  Simpson,  Key  to  the  Prophecies,  sec  9; 
Maclaurin,  On  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah; 
Fuller,  Jesus  the  true  Messiah ;  $tebelin,  Traditions  of 
the  Jews  (Lond.  1751-52,  foL) ;  De  Rossi,  Delia  rami  as- 
pettazione  degli  Ebrei  del  loro  Re  Messia  (Parma,  1773, 
4 to);  Bertholdt, Christologia  Jud.  Jesu  apostolorumque 
Aitate  (Erlangen,  1811)  —  convenient  but  superficial; 
Lange,  Life  of  Christ  (see  Index);  Liddon,  Divinity  of 
Christ,  p.  69,  77,  91 ;  Alger,  Hist.  Fut.  Life,  p.  169,  219, 
353,  Sadler,  Emanuel,  p.  97  sq.;  Milman,  Hist,  of  the 
Jews,  ii,  432  sq.;  iii,  366;  Allen,  Mod.  Judaism,  p.  253 
sq. ;  Young,  Christology  of  the  Targums  (Ediub.  1853); 
Jost,  Gesch.  der  Israeliten,  voL  viii ;  Grhtz,  Gesch.  der 
Juden  (see  Index  in  vol.  vi,  vii,  viii,  and  x) ;  Michel 
Nicolas,  Des  doctrines  reh  des  Juifs  pendant  les  deux  sie- 
cles  anterieurs  a  Vere  Chretienne  (Paris,  1860,  8vo),  p. 
266  sq. ;  Langen,  Judenth.  zur  Zeit  Christi  (Frcib.  1866), 
p.  391  sq.;  Grau,  Semiten  und  Indogermanen  (2d  ed. 
Stuttg.  1867,  am.  8vo),  In  trod,  and  chap,  v ;  Rule,  Ka- 
raites (Lond.  1870,  12mo),  p.  132  sq.;  Joum.  Sac.  Lit. 
1873,  Jan.  art.  viii ;  Jahrb.  deutsch.  Theol  1867,  ii,  340 
sq. ;  Christian  Examiner,  1869,  p.  96 ;  Engl.  Rev.  viii, 
182;  Christian  Monthly,  1844,  Nov.  p.  581;  National 
Rev.  April,  1863,  p.  466  sq.;  1864,  p.  554  sq.;  Old  and 
New,  1870,  April,  p.  545 ;  Xew-Englander,  v,  360  sq. ;  x, 
102  sq. ;  Biblioth.  Sac.  xi,  609  sq. ;  Hamburger,  Real- 
Encyldop.f.  Ribel  u.  Talmud,  art  Messina.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Messi'as  (M*«r<rmc),  the  Gnecized  form  (John  i, 
41 ;  iv,  25)  of  the  Heb.  title  Messiah  (q.  v.),  translated 
Christ. 

Messina,  Antonella  da,  an  Italian  painter,  was 
born  at  Messina  some  time  between  1414  and  1426; 
studied  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  school  of  Johann  van 
Eyck,  where  he  learned  the  secret  of  the  preparation 
and  use  of  oil-colors,  and  spread  the  knowledge  of  it 
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afterward*  among  the  Venetians.  Authors  differ  wide- 
ly aa  to  this  artist,  and  very  little  is  known  of  his  life. 
His  principal  works  are  the  head  of  St.  Sebastian  and  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  in  the  Berlin  'Museum.  A  Christ 
bound  to  a  Pillar  is  in  the  Manfrini  Gallery  at  Venice, 
and  a  Dead  Christ,  with  three"  weeping  angels,  in  the 
Imperial  Gallery  of  Vienna.  A  Crucifixion,  with  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John,  is  in  the  Antwerp  Museum ;  and 
in  the  Academy  of  Venice  is  a  Weeping  Nun.  Two  altar- 
pieces  by  him  are  recorded,  which  were  painted  for  the 
two  churches  of  the  Dominante,  besides  several  Ma- 
donnas and  sacred  subjects  for  individuals.  He  died 
about  1490.  See  Vasari,  Live*  of  the  Painters,  transL  by 
Foster  (London,  1950, 5  vols.  8vo),  ii,  55 ;  Spooner,  Bio- 
graphical History  of  the  Fine  Arts  (N.  Y.  1865,  2  vols. 
8vo),  voL  ii,  a.  v. 

M estresat,  Jean,  a  distinguished  French  Prot- 
estant theologian,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1592.  He 
studied  theology  at  Saumur,  and  was  in  1615  appoint- 
ed pastor  at  Charenton,  near  Paris,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  death,  May  2, 1657.  He  took  part  in  the 
national  synod  held  at  Charenton  in  1623,  and  presided 
over  that  of  1631.  Among  the  important  events  of  his 
life,  we  must  mention  three  public  conferences  he  held, 
the  first  with  P.  Veron,  a  Jesuit,  the  great  polemic  of 
bia  order ;  the  second  with  P.  Regourd,  in  the  presence 
of  Anne  of  Austria ;  and  the  third  with  abbot  De  Retz 
(afterwards  cardinal),  who  relates  the  most  striking  feat- 
ures of  it  in  his  Mi  moires.  Mestrezat  was  distinguished 
for  his  inflexible  firmness  of  purpose.  It  is  said  that  he 
once  defended  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  cardinal  De  Richelieu  with  so  much  vivacity 
that  that  prelate  could  not  help  remarking,  "  Here  is 
the  most  daring  minister  in  France."  Like  his  col- 
league Daille  (q.  v.),  he  inclined  towards  the  views  of 
the  theologians  of  Saumur  concerning  hypothetical  uni- 
▼ersalism.  His  most  important  works  are:  Be  la  Com- 
munion de  Jesus  Christ  au  sacrement  de  FEucharistie, 
contre  les  Cardinaux  BeUarmin  et  Du  Perron  (Sedan,  ] 
1624, 8vo)  :—TraiU  de  Vtcriture  Sauite,  contre  le  Jesuite 
Regourd  et  le  Cardinal  Du  Perron  (Gen.  1642,  8vo)  :— 
Traile  de  FEgHse  (Gen.  1649,  4to):— Sermons  sur  la 
venue  et  la  naissance  de  Jesus  Christ  au  monde  (Gen.  1649, 
8  vo)  -.—Sermon*  sur  les  chapitres  XII  et  XIII  de  FEpi- 
tre  aux  Hebreux  (Gen.  1655,  8vo) : — Vingt  sermons  sur 
direr*  textes  (Sedan,  1625, 12mo ;  Gen.  1658,  8vo).  See 
Mhnoire*  du  Cardinal  de  Retz  (Petitot's  collection), 
xliv,  130 ;  Bayle,  Diet  Hist. ;  Senebier,  Hist.  Lift,  de 
Geneve  ;  Haag,  Iax  France  Protest,  vii,  400;  Andre,  Essai 
ssrr  le*  amvres  de  J.  Mestrezat  (Strasb.  1847) ;  Hoefer, 
Nom.  Biog,  Generate,  xxxv,  184 ;  Herzog,  Real-EncykL 
ix,U3;  A^Yinet, Hist.de la  Predication,pA43.  (J.N.P.) 

Mestrezat,  Philippe,  a  Reformed  theologian, 
son  of  Jean,  was  born  at  Geneva.  In  1641  he  was  a 
professor  of  philosophy  in  his  native  city;  in  1644  the 
pastor  of  a  church ;  and  in  1649  a  professor  of  theology. 
He  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  an  original  think- 
er and  a  good  preacher.  He  died  at  Geneva  in  1690. 
He  published  many  dissertations,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned :  De  Unione  Personarum  in  Christo  (Gen. 
1682,  4to) : — De  Communicatione  idiomatum  toti  Christo 
facta  (ibid.  1675,  4to)  : — De  Tolerantia  fratrum  dissi- 
dentium  in  praUer-fuTtdamentalibus  (1C63,  4to) : — Quces- 
tionum  philosophico-theologicarum  de  libero  arbUrio  De- 
cos  (1655,  4to).  See  Senebier,  Hist.  Litter,  de  Geneve; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gene  rale,  s.  v. 

Metabolism  (from  fitrafiaWia,  to  change)  is  a 
term  coined  by  the  German  theologian  Rllckert  to  de- 
scribe the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Christian  fathers  Ig- 
natius, Justin,  and  Ireiueus  ou  the  Lord's  Supper.  They 
stand  midway  between  strict  transubstantiation  and  the 
merely  symbolical  view,  and  hold  fast  to  an  objective 
onion  of  the  sensible  with  the  supersensible.  See 
Lobj/s  Supper;  Zwinolb. 

Metagnoatics  is  a  synonyme  of  metaphysics  (q.v.) 
(from  utra,  beyond,  and  yvwaic,  knowledge),  because  it 
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transcends  common  knowledge.    This  name,  of  course, 
might  be  given  to  the  whole  system  of  philosophy. 

Metal,  a  term  that  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Auth.Ver., 
although  the  various  metals  and  operations  with  them 
are  frequently  referred  to.  In  the  following  article,  we 
chiefly  make  use  of  those  in  Kitto's  and  Smith's  dic- 
tionaries. 

The  mountains  of  Palestine  contained  metals,  nor 
were  the  Hebrews  ignorant  of  the  fact  (DeuU  viii,  9) ; 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  understood  the  art  of 
mining,  unless  indeed  the  numerous  allusions  apparent- 
ly to  mining  operations  in  Job  xxviii  are  an  evidence 
that  these  were  carried  on  in  the  period  of  the  mon- 
archy. See  Mine.  They  therefore  obtained  from  oth- 
ers the  superior  as  well  as  the  inferior  metals,  and 
worked  them  up  They  received  also  metal  utensils 
ready  made,  or  metal  in  plates  (Jer.  x,  9),  from  neigh- 
boring and  distant  countries  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The 
Hebrews,  in  common  with  other  ancient  nations,  were 
acquainted  with  nearly  all  the  metals  known  to  mod- 
ern metallurgy,  whether  as  the  products  of  their  own 
soil  or  the  results  of  intercourse  with  foreigners.  The 
trade  in  these  metals  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Phoenicians  (Ezek.  xxvii,  7),  who  obtained  them  from 
their  colonies,  principally  those  in  Spain  (Jer.  x,  9; 
Ezek.  xxvii,  12).  Some  also  came  from  Arabia  (Ezek. 
xxvii,  19),  and  some  apparently  from  the  country  of  the 
Caucasus  (Ezek.  xxvii,  13). 

I.  One  of  the  earliest  geographical  definitions  is  the 
one  describing  the  country  of  Havilah  as  the  land 
which  abounded  in  gold,  and  the  gold  of  which  was 
good  (Gen.  ii,  11. 12).  The  first  artist  in  metals  was  a 
Cainite,  Tubal-cain,  the  son  of  Lamecb,  the  forger  or 
sharpener  of  every  instrument  of  copper  (A.  V. "  brass") 
and  iron  (Gen.  i  v,  22).  "  Abraham  was  very  rich  in  cattle, 
in  silver,  and  in  gold"  (Gen.  xiii,  2) ;  silver,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter,  being  the  medium  of  commerce,  while 
gold  existed  in  the  shape  of  ornaments  during  the  pa- 
triarchal ages.  The  vast  quantity  of  silver  and  gold 
used  in  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  oth- 
erwise possessed  by  the  Jews  during  the  flourishing 
time  of  the  nation,  is  very  remarkable,  under  what- 
ever interpretation  we  regard  such  texts  as  1  Chron. 
xxii,  14;  xxix,  4,  etc  In  like  manner,  we  find  among 
other  ancient  Asiatic  nations,  and  also  among  the  Ro- 
mans, extraordinary  wealth  in  gold  and  silver  vessels 
and  ornaments  of  jewelry.  As  all  the  accounts,  received 
from  sources  so  various,  cannot  be  founded  on  exagger- 
ation, we  may  rest  assured  that  the  precious  metals 
were  in  those  ancient  times  obtained  abundantly  from 
mines — gold  from  Africa,  India,  and  perhaps  even  then 
from  Northern  Asia;  and  silver  principally  from  Spain. 

Tin  is  first  mentioned  among  the  spoils  of  the  Mid- 
ianites  which  were  taken  when  Balaam  was  slain 
(Numb,  xxxi,  22),  and  lead  is  used  to  heighten  the  im- 
agery of  Moses's  triumphal  song  (Exod.  xv,  10). 

Whether  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with 
steel,  properly  bo  called,  is  uncertain ;  the  words  so  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  (2  Sam.  xxii,  85 ;  Job  xx,  24 ;  Psa. 
xviii,  84 ;  Jer.  xv,  12)  are  in  all  other  passages  trans- 
lated brass,  and  would  be  more  correctly  copper.  The 
"northern  iron"  of  Jer.  xv,  12  is  believed  by  commenta- 
tors to  be  iron  hardened  and  tempered  by  some  pecul- 
iar process,  so  as  more  nearly  to  correspond  to  what  we 
call  steel  (q.  v.) ;  and  the  "  naming  torches"  of  Nah.  ii, 
3  are  probably  the  flashing  steel  scythes  of  the  war- 
chariots  which  should  come  against  Nineveh. 

Besides  the  simple  metals,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Hebrews  used  the  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  known 
as  bronze,  and  probably  in  all  cases  in  which  copper  is 
mentioned  as  in  any  way  manufactured,  bronze  is  to  be 
understood  as  the  metal  indicated.  But  with  regard  to 
the  chashmal  (A.  V. "  amber")  of  Ezek.  i,  4,  27 ;  viii,  2, 
rendered  by  the  Sept.  rjXncrpov,  and  the  Vulg.  electrum, 
by  which  our  translators  were  misled,  there  is  consider- 
able difficulty.  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  chashmal, 
for  which  no  satisfactory  etymology  has  been  proposed. 
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there  can  be  bat  little  doubt  that  by  tfkucrpov  the  Sept. 
translators  intended,  not  the  fossil  resin  known  by  that 
name  to  the  Greeks  and  to  as  as  "amber,"  but  the 
metal  so  called,  which  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  four 
parts  of  gold  with  one  of  silver,  described  by  Pliny 
(xxxiii,  23)  as  more  brilliant  than  silver  by  lamp-light. 
There  is  the  same  difficulty  attending  the  goAicoAt- 
fiavov  (Rev.  i,  15 ;  ii,  18;  A.  V.  "flne  brass"),  which  has 
hitherto  successfully  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  commen- 
tators, but  which  is  explained  by  Suidas  as  a  kind  of 
electron  more  precious  than  gold.  That  it  was  a  mixed 
metal  of  great  brilliancy  is  extremely  probable,  but  it 
has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  identify  it  Whether 
it  was  the  same  as  that  precious  compound  known 
among  the  ancients  as  Corinthian  brass  ia  uncertain,  but 
it  is  likely  that  in  later  times  the  Jews  possessed  splen- 
did vessels  of  the  costly  compound  known  by  that  name. 
Indeed,  this  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  Josephus  (L\fe,  p. 
18).    See  Brass. 

In  addition  to  the  metals  actually  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  it  has  been  supposed  that  mercury  is  alluded  to 
in  Numb,  xxxi,  23  as  "  the  water  of  separation,"  being 
"  looked  upon  as  the  mother  by  which  all  the  metals 
were  fructified,  purified,  and  brought  forth,"  and  on  this 
account  kept  secret,  and  only  mysteriously  hinted  at 
(Napier,  Metal  of  the  Bible,  Introd.  p.  6).  Mr.  Napier 
adds, "  There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  this  sup- 
position." 

With  the  exception  of  iron,  gold  is  the  most  widely 
diffused  of  all  metals.  Almost  every  country  in  the 
world  has  in  its  turn  yielded  a  certain  supply ;  and  as  it 
is  found  most  frequently  in  alluvial  soil,  among  the 
debris  of  rocks  washed  down  by  the  torrents,  it  was 
known  at  a  very  early  period,  and  was  procured  with 
little  difficulty.  The  existence  of  gold  and  the  preva- 
lence of  gold  ornaments  in  early  times  are  no  proof  of  a 
high  state  of  civilization,  but  rather  the  reverse.  Gold 
was  undoubtedly  used  before  the  art  of  working  iron  or 
copper  was  discovered.  We  have  no  indications  of  gold 
streams  or  mines  in  Palestine.  The  Hebrews  obtained 
their  principal  supply  from  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  ships  of  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre,  brought  it  for  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix,  11 ;  x, 
11),  and  at  a  later  period,  when  the  Hebrew  monarch 
had  equipped  a  fleet  and  manned  it  with  Tynan  sailors, 
the  chief  of  their  freight  was  the  gold  of  Ophir  (1  Kings 
ix,  27, 28).  It  was  brought  thence  in  the  ships  of  Tar- 
shish  (1  Kings  xxii,  48),  the  Indiamen  of  the  ancient 
world;  and  Parvaim  (2  Chron.  Hi,  6),  Baamah  (Ezek. 
xxvii,  22),  Sheba  (1  Kings  x,  2, 10 ;  Psa.  lxxii,  15 ;  Isa.  Ix, 
6 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  22),  and  Uphaz  (Jer.  x,  9),  were  other 
sources  of  gold  for  the  markets  of  Palestine  and  Tyre.  It 
was  probably  brought  in  the  form  of  ingots  (Josh,  vii,  21 ; 
A.  V. "  wedge,"  lit. "  tongue"),  and  was  rapidly  convert- 
ed into  articles  of  ornament  and  use.  Ear-rings,  or  rather 
nose-rings,  were  made  of  it — those  given  to  Rebecca  were 
half  a  shekel  (}  oz.)  in  weight  (Gen.  xxiv,  22)— bracelets 
(Gen.  xxiv,  22),  chains  (Gen.  xii,  42),  signets  (Exod. 
xxxv,  22),  bulla,  or  spherical  ornaments  suspended  from 
the  neck  (Exod.  xxxv,  22),  and  chains  for  the  legs  (Numb. 
xxxi,  50;  comp.  Isa.  iii,  18;  Pliny,  xxxiii,  12).  It  was 
used  in  embroidery  (Exod.  xxxix,  8 ;  2  Sam.  i,  24 ;  Pliny, 
viii,  74) ;  the  decorations  and  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle 
were  enriched  with  the  gold  of  the  ornaments  which  the 
Hebrews  willingly  offered  (Exod.  xxxv-xl) ;  the  same 
precious  metal  was  lavished  upon  the  Temple  (1  Kings 
vi,  vii) ;  Solomon's  throne  was  overlaid  with  gold  (1 
Kings  x,  18),  his  drinking-cups  and  the  vessels  of  the 
house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  were  of  pure  gold  (1 
Kings  x,  21),  and  the  neighboring  princes  brought  him 
as  presents  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  (1  Kings  x,  25). 
So  plentiful  indeed  was  the  supply  of  the  precious  met- 
als during  his  reign  that  silver  was  esteemed  of  little 
worth  (1  Kings  x,  21,  27).  Gold  and  silver  were  de- 
voted to  the  fashioning  of  idolatrous  images  (Exod.  xx, 
28;  xxxii,  4;  Deut.  xxix,  17;  1  Kings  xii,  28).  The 
crown  on  the  head  of  Malcham  (A.  V. "  their  king"), 


the  idol  of  the  Ammonites  at  Kabbah,  weighed  a  talent 
of  gold,  that  is,  125  lbs.  troy,  a  weight  so  great  that  it 
could  not  have  been  worn  by  David  among  the  ordinary 
insignia  of  royalty  (2  Sam.  xii,  80).  The  great  abun- 
dance of  gold  in  early  times  is  indicated  by  its  entering 
into  the  composition*  of  every  article  of  ornament  and 
almost  all  of  domestic  use.  Among  the  spoils  of  the 
Midianites  taken  by  the  Israelites,  in  their  bloodless 
victory  when  Balaam  was  slain,  were  ear-rings  and  jew- 
els to  the  amount  of  16,750  shekels  in  gold  (Numb,  xxxi, 
48-54),  equal  in  value  to  more  than  $150,000.  1700  K 
shekels  of  gold  (worth  more  than  #15,000)  in  nose  jew- 
els (A.  V."  ear-rings")  alone  were  taken  by  Gideonfe 
army  from  the  slaughtered  Midianites  (Judg.  viii,  26). 
These  numbers,  though  large,  are  not  incredibly  great, 
when  we  consider  that  the  country  of  the  Midianites 
was  at  that  time  rich  in  gold  streams,  which  have  since 
been  exhausted,  and  that,  like  the  Malays  of  the  pres- 
ent day  and  the  Peruvians' of  the  time  of  Pizarro,  they 
carried  most  of  their  wealth  about  them.  But  the 
amount  of  treasure  accumulated  by  David  from  spoils 
taken  in  war  is  so  enormous  that  we  are  tempted  to 
conclude  the  numbers  exaggerated.  From  the  gold 
shields  of  Hadadezer's  army  of  Syrians  and  other  sources 
he  had  collected,  according  to  the  chronicler  (1  Chron. 
xxii,  14),  100,000  talents  of  gold,  and  1,000,000  talents  of 
silver;  to  these  must  be  added  his  own  contribution  of 
8000  talents  of  gold  and  7000  of  silver  (1  Chron.  xxix, 
2-4),  and  the  additional  offerings  of  the  people,  the  total 
value  of  which,  estimating  the  weight  of  a  talent  to  be 
125  lbs.  troy,  gold  at  73*.  per  oz.,  and  silver  at  4«.4}rf. 
per  oz.,  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Napier  to  be  £939,929,687. 
Some  idea  of  the  largeness  of  this  sum  may  be  formed  by 
considering  that  in  1855  the  total  amount  of  gold  in  use 
in  the  world  was  calculated  to  be  about  $4,100,000,000. 
Undoubtedly  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  pos- 
sessed by  the  Israelites  might  be  greater  in  conse- 
quence of  their  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  were  masters  of  the  sea;  but  in  the  time  of 
David  they  were  a  nation  struggling  for  political  exist- 
ence, surrounded  by  powerful  enemies,  and  without  the 
leisure  necessary  for  developing  their  commercial  capa- 
bilities. The  numbers  given  by  Josephus  (Ant  vii,  14, 
2)  are  only  one  tenth  of  those  in  the  text,  but  the  sum, 
even  when  thus  reduced,  is  still  enormous.  But  though 
gold  was  thus  common,  silver  appears  to  have  been  the 
ordinary  medium  of  commerce.  The  first  commercial 
transaction  of  which  we  possess  the  details  was  the  pur- 
chase of  Ephron'a  field  by  Abraham  for  400  shekels  of 
silver  (Gen.  xxiii,  16) ;  slaves  were  bought  with  silver 
(Gen.  xvii,  12) ;  silver  was  the  money  paid  by  Abime- 
lecb  as  a  compensation  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xx,  16);  Jo- 
|seph  was  sold  to  the  Ishmaelite  merchants  for  twenty 
pieces  of  silver  (Gen.  xxxvii,  28)  ;  and  generally  in  the 
Old  Testament,  "money"  in  the  A.  V.  is  literally  silver. 
The  first  payment  in  gold  is  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xxi, 
25,  where  David  buys  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman,  or 
Araunah,  the  Jebusite,  for  "  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold 
by  weight."  But  in  the  parallel  narrative  of  the  transac- 
tion in  2  Sam.  xxiv,  24,  the  price  paid  for  the  threshing- 
floor  and  the  oxen  is  fifty  shekels  of  silver.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  by  Keil  to  reconcile  these  two  passages, 
by  supposing  that  in  the  former  the  purchase  referred  to 
was  that  of  the  entire  hill  on  which  the  threshing-floor 
stood,  and  in  the  latter  that  of  the  threshing-floor  itself. 
But  the  close  resemblance  between  the  two  narratives 
renders  it  difficult  to  accept  this  explanation,  and  to  im- 
agine that  two  different  circumstances  are  described. 
That  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  numbers  in  2 
Sam.  xxiv,  9  and  1  Chron.  xxi,  5  is  admitted,  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  present  case 
is  but  another  instance  of  the  same  kind.  With  this 
one  exception  there  is  no  case  in  the  O.  T.  in  which 
gold  is  alluded  to  as  a  medium  of  commerce ;  the  He- 
brew coinage  may  have  been  partly  gold,  but  we  have  no 
proof  of  it.  See  Gold. 
Silver  was  brought  into  Palestine  in  the  form  of 
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plates  from  Tarshish,  with  gold  mod  ivory  (I  Kings  x, 
22;  2  Chron.  ix>  21;  Jer.  x,  9).  The  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  was  so  great  that  silver 
was  hot  little  esteemed :  **  the  king  made  silver  to  be  in 
Jerusalem  as  stones"  (1  Kings  x,  21,  27).  With  the 
treasures  which  were  brought  out  of  Egypt,  not  only 
the  ornaments,  but  the  ordiuary  metal-work  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle was  made.  Silver  was  employed  for  the  sockets 
of  the  boards  (Exod.  xxvi,  19 ;  xxxvi,  24),  and  for  the 
hooks  of  the  pillars  and  their  fillet*  (Exod.  xxxviii,  10). 
The  capitals  of  the  pillars  were  overlaid  with  it  (Exod. 
xxxviii,  17);  the  chargers  and  bowls  offered  by  the 
princes  at  the  dedication  of  the  Tabernacle  (Numb,  vii, 
13,  tic),  the  trumpets  for  marshalling  the  host  (Numb. 
x,  2),  and  some  of  the  candlesticks  and  tables  for  the 
Temple,  were  of  silver  (1  Chron.  xxviii,  15, 16).  It  was 
used  for  the  setting  of  gold  ornaments  (Prov.  xxv,  11) 
and  other  decorations  (Cant  i,  11),  and  for  the  pillars  of 
Solomon  s  gorgeous  chariot  or  palanquin  (Cant  iii,  10). 
SeeSiLVXB. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  different  amounts  of  gold 
and  silver  collected  by  David,  it  appears  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  former  to  the  latter  was  1  to  9  nearly. 
Three  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  thirty  talents  of  gold 
were  demanded  of  Hezekiah  by  Sennacherib  (2  Kings 
xviit,14);  but  later,  when  Pharaoh-nechoh  took  Jeho- 
ahas  prisoner,  he  imposed  upon  the  land  a  tribute  of  100 
talents  of  silver,  and  only  one  talent  of  gold  (2  Kings 
xxiii,  33).  The  difference  in  the  proportion  of  gold  to 
silver  in  these  two  cases  is  very  remarkable,  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  explained.    See  Monbv. 

Brass,  or  more  properly  copper,  was  a  native  product 
of  Palestine, "  a  hind  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  copper"  (Deut  viii,  9 ;  Job 
xxviii,  2).  It  was  so  plentiful  in  the  days  of  Solomon 
that  the  quantity  employed  in  the  Temple  could  not  be 
estimated,  it  was  so  great  (L  Kings  vii,  47).  Much  of 
the  copper  which  David  had  prepared  for  this  work  was 
taken  from  the  Syrians  after  the  defeat  of  Hadadeser 
(2  Sam.  viii,  8)t  and  more  was  presented  by  Toi,  king  of 
Hamsth.  The  market  of  Tyre  was  supplied  with  ves- 
sels of  the  same  metal  by  the  merchants  of  Javan,  Tubal, 
and  Meshech  (Ezek.  xxvii,  13).  There  is  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  brass,  a  mixture  of  copper  and  sine,  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  To  the  latter  metal  no  allu- 
sion U  found.  But  tin  was  well  known,  and  from  the  dif- 
ficulty which  attends  the  toughening  of  pare  copper  so 
as  to  reoder  it  fit  for  hammering,  it  is  probable  that  the 
mode  of  deoxidizing  copper  by  the  admixture  of  small 
quantities  of  tin  had  been  early  discovered.  "  We  are 
inclined  to  think,"  says  Mr.  Napier,  "that  Moses  used 
so  copper  vessels  for  domestic  purposes,  but  bronze,  the 
use  of  which  is  less  objectionable.  Bronze,  not  being  so 
subject  to  tarnish,  takes  on  a  finer  polish,  and  being 
much  more  easily  melted  and  cast,  it  probably  was 
more  extensively  used  than  copper  alone.  These  prac- 
tical considerations,  and  the  fact  that  almost  all  the 
antique  castings  and  other  articles  in  metal  which  are 
preserved  from  these  ancient  times  are  composed  of 
bronze,  prove  in  our  opinion  that  where  the  word  *  brass' 
occurs  in  Scripture,  except  where  it  refers  to  an  ore,  such 
as  Job  xxviii,  2  and  Deut  viii,  9,  it  should  be  translated 
bnmtT  (Metal*  of  tie  Bible,  p.  G6).  Arms  (2  Sam.  xxi, 
f6;  Jobxx,24;  Psa. xviii, 84)  and  armor  (1  Sam.  xvii, 
0,6,38)  wen  made  of  this  metal,  which  was  capable  of 
being  so  wrought  as  to  admit  of  a  keen  and  hard  edge. 
The  Egyptians  employed  it  in  cutting  the  hardest  gran- 
ite. The  Mexicans,  before  the  discovery  of  iron, "  found 
s  substitute  in  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper;  and  with 
tools  made  of  this  bronze  they  could  cut  not  only  metals, 
but,  with  the  aid  of  silicious  dust,  the  hardest  substances, 
ss  basalt,  porphyry,  amethysts,  and  emeralds"  (Prescott, 
Cos;,  of  Mexico,  ch.  v).  The  great  skill  attained  by 
the  Egyptians  in  working  metals  at  a  very  early  period 
throws  light  upon  the  remarkable  facility  with  which 
the  Israelites,  during  their  wanderings  in  the  desert, 
elaborated  the  works  of  art  connected  with  the  structure 


of  the  Tabernacle,  for  which  great  acquaintance  with 
metals  was  requisite.  In  the  troublous  times  which  fol- 
lowed their  entrance  into  Palestine  this  knowledge 
seems  to  have  been  lost,  for  when  the  Temple  was  built 
the  metal-workers  employed  were  Phoenicians,  See 
Copper. 

Iron,  like  copper,  was  found  in  the  hills  of  Palestine. 
The  "  iron  mountaiu"  in  the  trans-Jordanic  region  is  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  ( War,  iv,  8,  2),  and  was  remarka- 
ble for  producing  a  particular  kind  of  palm  (Mishna, 
Succa,  ed.  Dacha,  p.  182).  Iron  mines  are  still  worked 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Kefr  Huneh  in  the  S.  of  the  valley 
Zaharsni;  smelting-works  are  found  at  Shemuster,  three 
hours  W.  of  Baalbek,  and  others  in  the  oak-woods  at 
Masbek  (Hitter,  Erdkunde, xvii,  78, 201) ;  but  the  method 
employed  is  the  simplest  possible,  like  that  of  the  old 
Samothracians,  and  the  iron  so  obtained  is  chiefly  used 
for  horse-shoes.    See  Iron. 

Tin  and  lead  were  both  known  at  a  very  early  period, 
though  there  is  no  distinct  trace  of  them  in  Palestine. 
The  former  was  among  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites 
(Numb,  xxxi,  22),  who  might  have  obtained  it  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  Phoenician  merchants  (comp.  Gen. 
xxxvii,  25,  86),  who  themselves  procured  it  from  Tar- 
shish  (Ezek.  xxvii,  12)  and  the  tin  countries  of  the  West 
The  allusions  to  it  in  the  Old  Testament  principally 
point  to  its  admixture  with  the  ores  of  the  precious 
metals  (Isa.i,  25;  Ezek.  xxii,  18, 20).  It  most  have  oc- 
curred in  the  composition  of  bronze :  the  Assyrian  bowls 
and  dishes  in  the  British  Museum  are  found  to  contain 
one  part  of  tin  to  ten  of  copper.  "  The  tin  was  probably 
obtained  from  Phoenicia,  and  consequently  that  used  in 
the  bronzes  in  the  British  Museum  may  actually  have 
been  exported,  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago,  from 
the  British  Isles"  (Layard,  Aw.  and  Bab.  p.  191).  See 
Lkad;  Tin. 

Antimony  (2  Kings  ix,  30 ;  Jer.  iv,30;  A.V.  "paint- 
ing"), in  the  form  of  powder,  was  used  by  the  Hebrew 
women,  like  the  kohl  of  the  Arabs,  for  coloring  their  eye- 
lids and  eyebrows.    See  Paint. 

IIL  As  above  stated,  the  invention  of  the  metallurgic 
arts  is  in  Scripture  ascribed  to  Tubal-cain  (Gen.  iv,  22). 
In  later  times  the  manufacture  of  useful  utensils  and  im- 
plements in  metals  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  among  the  Israelites,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  frequent  allusions  to  them  by  the  poets 
and  prophets.  But  it  does  not  appear  that,  in  the  finer 
and  more  elaborate  branches  of  this  great  art,  they  made 
much,  if  any,  progress  during  the  flourishing  times  of 
their  commonwealth;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
Solomon  was  obliged  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians in  executing  the  metal  work  of  the  Temple  (1 
Kings  vii,  18).  Among  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  op- 
erations of  metallurgy  were  carried  to  great  perfection, 
as  the  delineations  extant  upon  the  monuments  still  tes- 
tify (see  Wilkinson,  ii,  188  sq.).  The  Assyrians  like- 
wise had  made  great  proficiency  in  the  same  art  (see 
Layards  Nineveh,  ii,  316  sq. ;  Nwu  and  Bab.  p.  191  sq.). 

The  Hebrew  workers  in  iron,  and  especially  such  as 
made  arms,  were  frequently  carried  away  by  the  differ- 
ent conquerors  of  the  Israelites  (1  Sam.  xiii,  19 ;  2  Kings 
xxi v,  14,16;  Jer.xxiv,  1;  xxix,2);  which  is  one  cir- 
cumstance among  others  to  show  the  high  estimation 
in  which  this  branch  of  handicraft  was  anciently  held. 

The  following  are  the  metallic  manufactures  named 
in  the  Old  Testament:  Of  iron,  axes  (Deut  xix, 6-2 ; 
2  Kings  vi,  6);  saws  (2  Sam.  xii,  81);  stone-cutters' 
tools  (Deut  xxvii,  5) ;  sauce-pans  (Ezek.  iv,  3) ;  bolts, 
chains,  knives,  etc.,  but  especially  weapons  of  war  (1 
Sam.  xvii,  7 ;  1  Mace,  vi,  83).  Bedsteads  even  were 
sometimes  made  of  iron  (Deut  iii,  11);  u  chariots  of 
iron,'1  i.  e.  war-chariots,  are  noticed  frequently.  Of  cop- 
per we  find  vessels  of  all  kinds  (Lev.  vi,  28 ;  Numb,  xvi, 
39;  2  Chron.  iv,  16;  Ezek.  viii,  27);  and  also  weapons  of 
war,  principally  helmets,  cuirasses,  shields,  spears  (1  Sam. 
xvii,  5 ;  vi,  38 ;  2  Sam.  xxi,  16) ;  also  chains  (Judg.  xvi, 
21) ;  and  even  mirrors  (Exod.  xxxviii,  8).     Gold  add 
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silver  furnished  articles  of  ornament,  also  vessels,  such 
as  cups,  goblets,  etc.  The  holy  vessels  of  the  Temple 
were  mostly  of  gold  (Ezra  v,  14).  Idolaters  had  idols 
and  other  sacral  objects  of  silver  (Exod.  xx,  20 ;  Isa.  ii, 
20 ;  Acts  xvii,  29 :  xix,  24).  Lead  is  mentioned  as  be- 
ing used  for  weights,  and  for  plumb-lines  in  measuring 
(Amos  vii,  7 ;  Zech.  v,  8).  Some  of  the  tools  of  work- 
ers in  metal  are  also  mentioned :  570,  pa'am,  the  anvil 
(Isa.  xli,  7);  Hiapp,  makkahah',  the  hammer  fur  car- 
penters (Isa.  xliv,  12);  S3"1!??,  pattish',  the  stone-ham' 
mer  (Isa.  xli,  7);  D^njJ  btt,  mul  kackim',  the  pincers; 
HBTS,  mappu'ach,  the  bellows  (Jer.  vi,  29);  C)^3tt, 
matzreph',  the  crucible  (Prov.  xvii,  8) ;  "1*13,  fair,  the 
melting -furnace  (Ezek.  xxii,  18).  See  each  of  these 
articles  in  alphabetical  order. 

There  are  also  allusions  to  various  operations  con- 
nected with  the  preparation  of  metals.  (1.)  The  smelt- 
ing of  metal  was  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
it  fluid,  but  in  order  to  separate  and  purify  the  richer 
metal  when  mixed  with  baser  minerals,  as  silver  from 
lead,  etc.  (Isa.  i,  25 ;  comp.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii,  47  ; 
Ezek.  xxii,  18-20).  The  dross  separated  by  this  process 
is  called  D^2P0,  sigim',  although  this  word  also  applies 
to  metal  not  yet  purified  from  its  dross.  For  the  actual 
or  chemical  separation  other  materials  were  mixed  in 
the  smelting,  such  as  alkaline  salts,  "Via,  bdr  (Isa.  i,  26), 
and  lead  (Jer.  vi,  29 ;  comp.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiii,  81). 
(2.)  The  casting  of  images  (Exod.  xxv,  12;  xxvi,  87; 
Isa.  xL,  19),  which  are  always  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper. 
The  casting  of  iron  is  not  mentioned,  and  was  perhaps 
unknown  to  the  ancients  (Hausmann,  in  Commentatt. 
Soc.  Geett.  iv,  53  sq.;  MlUler,  Archaol.  p.  371).  (3.) 
The  hammering  of  metal,  and  making  it  into  broad 
sheets  (Numb,  xvi,  38 ;  Isa.  xliv,  12 ;  Jer.  x).  (4.)  Sol- 
dering and  welding  parts  of  metal  together  (Isa.  xli,  7). 
(5.)  Smoothing  and  polishing  metals  (1  Kings  vii,  45). 
(6.)  Overlaying  with  plates  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  cop- 
per (Exod.  xxv,  11-24 ;  1  Kings  vi,  20 ;  2  Chron.  Hi,  5 ; 
comp.  Isa.  xl,  19).  The  execution  of  these  different 
metallurgic  operations  appears  to  have  formed  three  dis- 
tinct branches  of  handicraft  before  the  exile;  for  we 
read  of  the  blacksmith,  by  the  name  of  the  "  worker  in 
iron"  (brig  sKn,  Isa.  xliv,  12) ;  the  brass-founder  (1 
Kings  vii,  14);  and  the  gold  and  silver  smith  (Judg. 
xvii,  4 ;  Mai.  iii,  2).     See  Mechanic. 

See  generally,  Bellermann,  Handb.  i,  221  sq.;  De 
Wette,  Archaol.  p.  130  sq.;  Faber,  A rchaol.  i,  394  sq.; 
Link,  Urwelt,  i,  435  sq. ;  Winer,  Realw.  s.  v.  Metalle. 
See  further  under  Mine. 

Metallurgy.    See  Metal;  Mine. 

Metamorphoses  (Or.  utTauup+woic,  change  of 
form)  denoted,  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancients,  those 
transformations  of  human  beings  into  beasts,  stones, 
trees,  and  even  into  fire,  water,  etc.,  in  fables  of  which 
that  mythology  abounded.  The  origin  and  significance 
of  such  fables  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine.  Some 
of  them  probably  originated  in  observation  of  the  won- 
derful transformations  of  nature ;  some  in  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  metaphors  employed  by  the  older  poets ; 
and  some  perhaps  in  mere  superstition  and  love  of  the 
marvellous.  The  wild  imagination  of  the  Orientals 
filled  their  mythologies  with  metamorphoses  in  the 
greatest  number;  and  the  classic  mythology  approach- 
es to  them  in  this  respect.  The  mediaeval  days  of  Eu- 
rope, especially  of  Germany,  gave  forth  the  fairy  tales 
and  other  forms  of  folk-lore,  wonderfully  rich  in  meta- 
morphoses.   See  Mythology. 

Metaphor  (Gr.  uira&opa,  a  transference),  a  fig- 
ure of  speech  by  means  of  which  one  thing  is  put  for 
another  which  it  only  resembles.  It  differs  from  other 
comparisons,  e.  g.  simile,  etc,  in  consisting  of  a  single 
word.  Thus  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  God's  law  as  being 
"a  light  to  his  feet  and  a  lamp  to  his  path.*1  The  met- 
aphor is  therefore  a  kind  of  comparison,  in  which  the 


speaker  or  writer,  casting  aside  the  circumlocution  of 
the  ordinary  similitude,  seeks  to  attain  his  end  at  once 
by  boldly  identifying  his  illustration  with  the  thing  il- 
lustrated. It  is  thus  of  necessity,  when  well  conceived 
and  expressed,  graphic  and  striking  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  has  been  a  favorite  figure  with  poets  and 
orators,  and  the  makers  of  proverbs,  in  all  ages.  Even 
in  ordinary  language  the  meanings  of  words  are  in  great 
part  metaphors;  as  when  we  speak  of  an  acute  intellect 
or  a  bold  promontory. 

Metaphraates,  Simeon,  a  Byzantine  writer  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  compila- 
tion of  the  lives  of  many  saints  and  martyrs.    Very  lit- 
tle is  known  of  his  individual  history.    It  appears,  how- 
ever, to  be  proved  that  he  lived  at  Constantinople,  and 
there  filled  an  official  position.    The  name  Metaphrastea 
was  given  him  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
commented  and  paraphrased  (ifjirifpaci)  the  mate- 
rials for  his  biographical  work.     The  greatest  variety 
of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  time  when  he  lived :  Blon- 
dell,  Vossius,  Ceillter,  Baron i  us,  Simler,  Volaterra,  Alla- 
tius,  Cave,  Otidin,  Fabricius,  all  give  different  dates, 
varying  from  the  9th  to  the  14th  century.    It  even  ap- 
pears uncertain  whether  there  may  not  have  existed 
two  men  of  that  name  at  different  times.     The  more 
ancient  date  is  that  of  Leo  AUatius,  who  in  his  work 
De  Simeonum  Scriptis  (Par.  1664,  p.  49  sq.)  enters  into 
deep  researches  concerning  Metaphrastea,  the  result  of 
which  is  adopted  by  Cave  (Histor.  Litter.  [Lond.  1688], 
p.  578)  and  Fabricius  (Bibl.  Gr.  vi,  509 ;  in  ed.  HarL  x, 
180  sq.).     His  conclusions  were  opposed  by  Oudin  in 
his  Dissertatio  de  eetate  et  scriptis  Sim.  Met.\Commentm 
ii,  1300  sq.).    From  various  passages  in  works  undoubt- 
edly written  by  Metaphraates,  it  appears  to  be  pretty  well 
established  that  he  lived  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Leo  VI  (Philosophic),  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
the  Arabs  of  Crete  in  902,  and  in  904  to  those  who  had 
conquered  Thessalonica,  whom  he  persuaded  not  to  de- 
stroy that  city,  as  they  originally  intended.     It  seems 
also  well  established  that  he  was  still  alive  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Constantine  VII   (Porphyrogenifus). 
His  principal  works  are:  Vita  Sanctorum,  undertaken, 
it  is  said,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  emperor  Constantine. 
This  assertion,  however,  has  often  been  contradicted. 
The  work  is  not  original ;  Metaphrastea  only  arranged 
and  paraphrased,  in  very  good  style  for  the  times,  vari- 
ous biographies  which  existed  previously  in  the  libra- 
ries of  churches  and  convents.     He  omitted  many  de- 
tails which  he  considered  useless  or  unproved,  and  sub- 
stituted others  which  he  looked  upon  as  more  important 
or  authentic.    He  has  been  accused  of  having  by  these 
modifications  destroyed  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient 
biographies.    His  own  work  has  undergone  many  alter- 
ations and  additions,  as  well  as  curtailment,  so  that,  ac- 
cording to  Fabricius,  out  of  539  biographies  generally 
ascribed  to  him,  only  122  are  undoubtedly  genuine. 
Cave,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  417  manuscript  biographies  extant  in  the 
various  libraries  of  Europe  are  the  work  of  Meta- 
phrastea.    Agapius,  a  monk,  gave  an  extract  of  them 
under  the  title  Liber  dictus  ParacHtus,  seu  iUustrium 
sanctorum  vita  desumpta  ex  Simeone  Metetphraste  (Ven- 
ice, 1541, 4 to).    The  most  important  among  these  biog- 
raphies were  published,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  Bol- 
landists'  Acta  Sanctorum: — Annates,  commencing  with 
the  emperor  Leo  the  Armenian  (813-820),  and  ending 
with  Romantis.  the  son  of  Constantine  Porphvrogenitns 
(959-963).     It  is  evident  that  Metaphraates,  who  was 
already  an  ambassador  in  902,  could  not  have  been  the 
historian  of  events  which  occurred  sixty  years  later. 
Some  critics  consequently  consider  the  later  part  of  the 
Annates  to  have  been  written  by  another  Metaphraates, 
while  Baronius  thinks  that  the  whole  work  was  com- 
posed by  a  writer  living  in  the  12th  century.     These 
Annales,  which  are  of  great  historical  value,  were  pub- 
lished with  a  Latin  translation  by  Combefis  in  his  Hist. 
Byzcmtma  Scriptores  post  Tkeophancm,  of  which  the 
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edition  by  Immanuel  Bekker  (Boon,  1888,  8vo)  is  a 
carefully -revised  reprint  i—Epislola  IX,  published  iu 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Leo  Allatius,  IHatriba  de  Simeoni- 
bus ;  Carmina  pia  duo  politico,  in  Allatius ;  and  in  Lec- 
tins, Poetas  Grosci  veteres  (Geneva,  1614,  foL): — Scrrno  in 
Itian  Sabbati  sancti,  in  Latin  only,  by  Combefis,  Bib- 
tioth.  Concumator.  vol.  iii : — Ei'c  rbv  dpjjvov  r»)c  virip- 
ayiac  Siotokov,  etc,  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Allatius ; 
several  hymns,  or  canons,  still  in  use  in  the  Greek 
Church : — H3ico*  \6yoi,  an  extract  from  the  works  of 
St  Basil,  and  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Morel 
(Paris,  1556,  8vo).  See  Fabricius,  Bibtioth.  Graca,  vii, 
683;  x,  180;  Cave,  ffistoire  Lift.;  Hankius,  Scriptores 
ByzanL  ch.  xxiv ;  Oudin,  Dissert,  de  AZtate  et  Scriptis 
Simeonis  Metaphrastis,  in  his  Comment,  de  script,  ecdes.  ; 
Baronias,  Annates  ad  ann.  859. — Herzog,  ReaUEncykl 
ix,  446 ;  Hoefer,  Sow.  Biog.  Gen.  xxxv,  188 ;  Smith,  Diet, 
of  Or.  and  Rom.  Biog.  and  Mythol.  ii,  1055.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Metaphysics,  in  its  strictest  sense,  is  applied,  as 
a  term,  to  that  department  of  philosophy  which  has  for 
ita  object  the  investigation  of  existences  out  of  our- 
selves— "  that  knowledge  of  causes  and  principles  which 
we  should  carry  with  us  into  every  department  of  in- 
quiry." Inasmuch  as  mind  cannot  properly  know  what 
is  not  in  contact  with  itself,  the  question, "  What  is  the 
nature  of  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world?"  has 
been  asked  by  philosophers,  and  answered  in  various 
ways;  and  this  is  the  great  question  of  metaphysics,  if 
the  term  is  applied  in  a  strictly  historical  sense.  Among 
modern  writers  of  note  in  the  field  of  philosophy,  Prof. 
Ferrier,  in  his  Institutes  of  Metaphysics  (Edinb.  and 
brad.  1854,  12mo),  accordingly  occupies  himself  solely 
with  the  questions  connected  with  knowledge,  or  the 
nature  of  our  perception  of  an  external  world ;  his  ex- 
planatory title  is,  The  Theory  of  Knowing  and  Being. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lately-deceased  Scotch  philoso- 
pher Mansel,  in  his  article  Metaphysics  (Cyctopatdia 
Britanmca,  8th  ed.  vol.  xiv,  s.  v.),  divided  the  subject 
into  two  parts — "Psychology,  or  the  science  of  the  facts 
of  consciousness  [which  expresses  the  science  of  mind 
generally]  as  such ;  and  Ontology,  or  the  science  of  the 
same  (acts  considered  in  their  relation  to  realities  exist- 
ing without  the  mind" — that  is,  the  problem  of  percep- 
tion or  metaphysics  in  the  narrower  sense.  "Meta- 
physics," says  the  writer  of  the  article  on  that  subject 
in  the  Edinburgh  Cyclopaedia,  "have  been  called  the 
first  philosophy,  or  the  Science  of  Sciences,  as  their  ob- 
ject is  to  explain  the  principles  and  causes  of  all  things 
existing,  and  to  supply  the  defects  of  inferior  sciences, 
which  do  not  demonstrate,  or  sufficiently  explain,  their 
principles."  Here  we  have  a  still  further  departure 
from  our  first  and  somewhat  circumscribed  sphere  to 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  department  itself  known  as  phi- 
losophy. Of  the  above  two  branches  of  philosophy  or 
metaphysics,  psychology  (q.  v.)  investigates  the  faculties 
and  operations  of  the  human  mind,  while  ontology  (q.  v.) 
seeks  to  develop  the  nature  and  laws  of  real  existence. 
The  former  deals  with  the  phenomena  of  consciousness, 
the  constitution  of  the  mind,  the  laws  of  thought ;  the 
latter  with  the  essential  characteristics  of  being  per  se, 
the  constitution  of  the  universe,  the  laws  of  things. 
The  former  is  descriptive,  and  the  latter  scientific  meta- 
physics. "  Metaphysics,"  says  Sir  William  Hamilton 
(Uct.  viif  p.  85),  "  in  whatever  latitude  the  term  be 
taken,  is  a  science,  or  complement  of  sciences,  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  mind.  Now  the  philosophy  of 
mind— psychology  or  metaphysics,  in  the  widest  signifi- 
cation of  the  terms— is  threefold,  for  the  object  it  im- 
mediately proposes  for  consideration  may  be  either,  1, 
Phenomena  in  general ;  or,  2,  Laws ;  or,  3,  Inferences  and 
Retail*.  .  .  .  The  whole  of  philosophy  is  the  answer  to 
these  three  questions:  1.  What  are  the  facts  or  phenom- 
ena to  be  observed?  2.  What  are  the  laws  which  reg- 
ulate these  facts,  or  under  which  these  phenomena  ap- 
pear? 3.  What  are  the  real  results,  not  immediately 
manifested,  which  these  facts  or  phenomena  warrant  us 
in  drawing  ?" 


The  great  authority  which  Aristotle  enjoyed  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  little  actual  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  laws  of  existence,  induced  his  followers  to  form 
from  his  philosophical  fragments  a  system,  which  served 
as  a  canon  for  the  philosophy  of  the  time.  The  oldest 
commentators  of  Aristotle  had  directed  their  endeavors 
to  this  point;  but  metaphysics,  as  an  independent  sci- 
ence, was  developed  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  William  Occam, 
and  others).  In  the  17th  century,  however,  the  meta- 
physics of  the  schoolmen  was  undermined  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  critical  spirit  of  investigation.  Lord  Ba- 
con, More,  Hobbes,  appeared  in  England ;  Th.  Campa- 
nula, in  Italy;  Dea  Cartes,  in  France,  as  adversaries  of 
the  Aristotelian  school-philosophy.  For  details,  see  Phi- 
losophy. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  the  name,  the  most  recent 
discussions  appear,  on  the  whole,  to  confirm  the  com- 
monly-received opinion,  according  to  which  the  term 
Metaphysics,  though  originally  employed  to  designate 
a  treatise  of  Aristotle,  was  probably  unknown  to  that 
philosopher  himself.  It  is  true  that  the  oldest  and  best 
of  the  extant  commentators  on  Aristotle  refers  the  in- 
scription of  the  treatise  to  the  Stagy  rite  (Alexander,  in 
Arist.  Meth.  p.  127,  ed.  Bonitz);  but  in  the  extant  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle  himself,  though  the  work  and  its  sub- 
ject are  frequently  referred  to  under  the  titles  of  the 
First  Philosophy,  or  Theology,  or  Wisdom  (Asclcpius, 
apud  Brandis  Scholia,  p.  519,  b.  19;  Bonitz,  in  A  list. 
Metaph.  p.  6),  no  authority  is  found  for  the  latter  and 
more  popular  appellation.  On  the  whole,  the  weight 
of  evidence  appears  to  be  in  favor  of  the  supposition 
which  attributes  the  inscription  rd  pira  ra  fvotKa  to 
Andronicus  Rhodius,  the  first  editor  of  Aristotle's  col- 
lected works.  The  title,  as  given  to  the  writings  on 
the  first  philosophy,  probably  indicates  only  their  place 
in  the  collection,  as  coming  after  the  physical  treatists 
of  the  author  (comp.  Bonitz  ad  Arist. Metaph.  p.  3,  5). 
In  this  respect  the  term  Metaphysics  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  that  of  Postils;  both  names  signifying 
nothing  more  than  the  fact  of  something  else  having 
preceded.  Shakespeare  used  metaphysical  as  synony- 
mous with  supernatural. 

"Fate  and  metaphysical  nid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crowned."— Maebet A,  Act  1,  Scene  3. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i)  considered  metaphys- 
ical as  equivalent  to  supernatural ;  and  is  supported  by 
the  Greek  commentator  Pbiloponus.  But  if  utra  be 
interpreted,  as  it  may,  to  mean  along  with,  then  meta- 
physics, or  metaphysical  philosophy,  will  be  that  phi- 
losophy which  we  should  take  along  with  us  into  phys- 
ics, and  into  every  other  philosophy— that  knowledge 
of  causes  and  principles  which  we  should  carry  with 
us  into  even'  department  of  inquiry.  Aristotle  called 
it  the  governing  philosophy,  which  gives  laws  to  all, 
but  receives  laws  from  none  (Metaphys.  lib.  i,  cap.  2). 
Lord  Bacon  (A  dvancement  of  Learning,  bk.  ii)  has  lim- 
ited its  sphere,  when  he  Bays,  "  The  one  part  (of  philos- 
ophy), which  is  physics,  inquireth  and  handleth  the  ma- 
terial and  efficient  causes;  and  the  other,  which  is  meta- 
physics, handleth  the  formal  and  final  cause."  But  all 
causes  are  considered  by  Aristotle  in  his  writings  which 
have  been  entitled  Metaphysics.  "Aristotle,"  says 
Schwegler  (Hist,  of  PhUos.  p.  112),  "held  that  every 
science  must  have  for  investigation  a  determined  prov- 
ince and  separate  form  of  being,  but  that  none  of  these 
sciences  reaches  the  conception  of  being  itself.  Hence 
there  is  needed  a  science  which  should  investigate  that 
which  the  other  sciences  take  up  hypothetic  ally,  or 
through  experience.  This  is  done  by  the  first  philoso- 
phy, which  has  to  do  with  being  as  such,  while  the 
other  sciences  relate  only  to  determined  and  concrete 
being.  The  metaphysics,  which  is  this  science  of  being 
and  its  primitive  grounds,  is  the  first  philosophy,  since 
it  is  presupposed  by  every  other  discipline.  Thus,  says 
Aristotle,  if  there  were  only  a  physical  substance,  then 
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would  physics  be  the  first  and  the  only  philosophy;  bat 
if  there  be  an  immaterial  and  unmoved  essence  which 
is  the  ground  of  all  being,  then  must  there  be  also  an 
antecedent,  and,  because  it  is  antecedent,  a  universal 
philosophy.  The  first  ground  of  all  being  is  God,  whence 
Aristotle  "occasionally  gives  to  the  first  philosophy  the 
name  of  theology."  "  The  aim  of  metaphysics,"  says 
D'Alembert  (Melanges,  iv,  143),  "is  to  examine  the  gen- 
eration of  our  ideas,  and  to  show  that  they  come  from 
sensations"  This  is  the  ideology  of  Gondillac  and  De 
Trace.  "  Metaphysics,"  says  Stewart  (Dissert.  pt.  ii,  p. 
475),  "  was  a  word  formerly  appropriated  to  the  ontol- 
ogy and  pneumatology  of  the  schools,  but  now  under- 
stood as  equally  applicable  to  all  those  inquiries  which 
have  for  their  object  to  trace  the  various  branches  of 
human  knowledge  to  their  first  principles  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  human  mind ;"  and  in  the  Preface  to  the 
same  Dissertation  he  says  that  by  metaphysics  he  un- 
derstands the  "inductive  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind."    For  literature,  see  Philosophy.    (J.H.W.) 

Metastatic,  Pibtro  Bonavbntura,  an  eminent 
Italian  poet,  deserves  our  notice  as  the  author  of  several 
sacred  dramas,  oratorios,  etc.  He  was  born  at  Rome  in 
1698,  and  was  originally  named  Trapassi.  He  mani- 
fested at  an  early  age  extraordinary  talents  for  improv- 
isation on  any  subject.  Having  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  celebrated  jurist  Gravina,  he  was  adopted  by  him, 
and  his  name  was  changed  to  Metastasio  (a  "  changing"), 
in  allusion  to  his  adoption.  His  benefactor  died  in  1718, 
leaving  his  property  to  Metastasio,  who  now  devoted 
himself  principally  to  literary  pursuits  and  the  publica- 
tion of  bis  different  poetical  productions.  In  1729  be 
was  invited  to  Vienna  to  become  poet  laureate,  and 
flourished  at  the  Austrian  capital  until  his  death  in  1782. 
The  genius  of  Metastasio  is  eulogized  by  Voltaire  and 
La  Harpe,  the  former  of  whom  compares  some  of  his 
scenes  to  the  most  sublime  of  the  Greek  poets.  Rous- 
seau, in  his  NouveUe  Hslotse,  pronounces  him  "  the  only 
poet  of  the  heart,  the  only  genius  who  can  move  by  the 
charm  of  poetic  and  musical  harmony;"  and  Schlegel 
observes  that  his  purity  of  diction,  grace,  and  delicacy 
have  rendered  him,  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  a 
classic  author — the  Racine  of  Italy.  Of  Metastasio's 
seven  sacred  dramas,  or  oratorios,  La  Passione,  La  Morte 
cTAbel,  and  Isacco,  are  best  known;  but  all  of  them, 
Calsabigi  justly  observes,  are  as  perfect  as  this  kind  of 
composition  will  allow.  See  Burney,  Memoirs  of  Me- 
tastasio (1796, 3  vols.) ;  Torcia,  Elogio  del  A  Mate  P.  Me- 
tastasio (1782);  Hiller,  Ueber  P.  Metastasio  und  seine 
Werhs  (1786) ;  Altanesi,  Vita  di  P.  Metastasio  (1787) ; 
Lives  of  the  Italian  Poets,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing 
(London,  1831).    (J.H.W.) 

Metcalfe,  William,  M.D.,  a  prominent  minister  of 
the  Bible-Christian  Church,  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Orton,  Westmoreland,  England,  March  11,  1788.  He 
became  a  disciple  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cowherd,  a  noted 
minister  of  the  Swedenborgian  Church,  who  in  1809 
organized  the  Bible -Christian  Church.  Metcalfe  in 
1811  was  ordained  as  a  minister  of  this  Church  by  Dr. 
Cowherd,  and  in  1817,  with  a  small  company  of  his 
fellow-believers,  immigrated  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
continued  his  ministerial  labors  till  the  day  of  his  death 
in  1862.  According  to  his  biographer,  the  specific  work 
of  Mr.  Metcalfe's  life  was  "  that  of  sowing  the  seeds  and 
cultivating  the  principles  of  temperance  and  vegetarian- 
ism, and  permanently  establishing  the  Bible-Christian 
Church  in  this  country."    The  Bible-Christian  Church 
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in  England  founded  its  doctrinal  basis  mainly  upon  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg.  It  propounded  views  upon 
two  subjects,  however,  which  have  never  been  generally 
received  in  the  Sew  Jerusalem  Church,  as  the  Sweden- 
borgians  prefer  to  call  themselves.  It  inculcated  the  duty 
of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  bev- 
erage, and  from  the  use  of  animal  food.  These  two  re- 
quirements were  made  conditions  of  Church  member- 
ship, more  particularly  by  Mr.  Metcalfe.    He  was  one 


of  the  original  members  of  the  American  "  Vegetarian 
Society,"  and  was  one  of  its  most  earnest  supporters. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  William  A.  Alcott,  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  in  1859,  Dr.  Metcalfe  was  elected  his 
successor.  He  rendered  efficient  service  also  in  the 
cause  of  temperance,  and  may  be  termed  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  the  movement  in  this  country.  "As  a  preach- 
er,"  we  are  told  by  his  biographer,  "he  was  not  what  is 
called  an  orator,  but  his  delivery  was  easy,  plain,  dis- 
tinct, and  impressive.  His  action  was  moderate  and 
graceful.  He  was  never  boisterous,  never  sensational, 
and  seldom  allowed  his  imagination  to  display  its  pow- 
ers in  the  pulpit.  His  sermons  were  suggestive  and  in- 
structive, always  including  some  teaching  on  practical, 
every-day  duties.  He  sought  all  fields  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  Bible  truths,  especially  availing  himself  of  the 
lights  of  modern  science  and  of  ancient  history  in  the 
elucidation  of  his  subject."  Seventeen  of  his  Discourses 
were  lately  published  by  his  son  Joseph,  under  the  title 
Out  of  the  Clouds  into  the  Light  (Phils.  1872,  12mo).  See 
New  Jerusalem  Messenger,  Oct.  23, 1872;  Memoir  of  the 
Rev,  William  Metcalfe,  M.D.,  bv  his  son  Joseph  (Phila. 
1866, 12mo). 

.  Metel  (Lat.  Metellus),  Huouks,  a  French  canon, 
was  born  at  Toul,  in  Lorraine,  about  1080.  He  was  the 
offspring  of  wealthy  parents.  While  yet  a  child  he  lost 
his  father,  and  was  indebted  to  the  solicitude  of  his 
mother  for  a  liberal  education.  He  studied  theology  at 
Laon  under  the  celebrated  teacher  Anselm,  and  embraced 
Christianity  at  Toul  about  1118,  when  he  was  entered  a 
member  of  the  regular  canons  in  the  abbey  of  Saint- 
Leon.  He  remained  iu  that  institution  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  near  1157.  Fifty-five  noted  epistles 
bear  his  authorship.  The  first  of  them  is  addressed  to 
St.  Bernard,  whom  Hugues  Metel  calls  a  "  clarissima 
lampas"  while  to  himself  he  attributes  the  humbler 
qualifications  of  quondam  nugigerulus,  nunc  crucis  Christi 
bajulus.  See  Calmet,  Uistoire  de  la  Lorraine,  i,  exxi; 
Fortin  d' Urban,  Uistoire  et  (Euvrages  de  Hugues  Metel 
(Paris,  1839,  8vo). 
Metempsyohdais.    See  Transmigration. 

Mete'rne  (Mfrqpot/c  v.  r.  Bairnpovc,  Vulg.  omitsX 
given  (1  Eadr.  v,  17)  among  those  whose  "  sons"  returned 
from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel;  but  the  Heb.  lists 
(Eara  ii ;  Neh.  vii)  have  no  corresponding  name. 

Mete-yard  (rTOp,  middah',  Lev.  xix,  85;  measure 
simply,  as  elsewhere  rendered). 

Meth,  Ezechiel,  a  noted  leader  of  a  mystic  sect 
who  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  created  great 
excitement  in  Thuringia.  Meth  was  practicing  medi- 
cine in  the  city  of  Langensalza,  Thuringia,  when  his 
uncle,  a  merchant  in  the  same  town,  who  had  become 
an  enthusiastic  mystic,  presented  him  with  his  pecul- 
iar conceptions  of  Christian  fellowship  and  responsibil- 
ity. Meth  was  readily  won  in  favor  of  the  heretical 
doctrines,  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  sect  which 
soon  became  numerous.  He  afterwards  moved  to  Leip- 
sic,  where  he  died  in  1640.  Stiefel  and  Meth  found  their 
first  followers  among  their  own  relatives  and  friends  at 
Langensalza  and  Erfurt  They  also  gained  access  to 
the  house  of  count  Hans  Ludwig  de  Gleichen,  whose 
wife,  the  countess  Juliana,  became  so  ensnared  in  their 
mystic  doctrines  that  she  was  finally  excluded  from  the 
Lord's  table.  But  matters  did  not  rest  here.  She  im- 
agined she  was  a  second  Virgin  Mar}",  and  was  to  give 
birth  to  the  new  Messiah.  She  therefore  separated  her- 
self from  the  count,  and  to  the  day  of  her  death  (July 
28, 1633)  remained  steadfast  in  her  hopes  that  she  would 
bring  forth  the  Messiah.  The  authorities  tried  in  va- 
rious ways  to  bring  these  enthusiasts  to  their  senses,  but 
kindness  as  well  as  punishment  proved  in  vain,  until  at 
last  Stiefel  died — Stiefel  who  had  been  considered  im- 
mortal by  Meth  and  all  his  followers.  A  change  took 
place  in'Stiefel's  mind,  and  be  is  said  to  have  died  a 
truly  converted  Christian. 

The  doctrines  of  Stiefel  and  Meth  were  for  the  moat 
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put  identical  with  the  mysticism  of  the  Anabaptists 
and  of  Schwenkfeld,  as  specified  and  condemned  in  the 
Formula  of  Concord.  Only  Christ,  the  living  Word,  is 
recognised,  while  the  revealed  Word,  L  e.  the  Bible,  is 
despised,  the  ministry,  with  all  its  officers,  rejected,  and 
the  sacraments— baptism  and  communion — are  declared 
works  of  witchcraft.  They  further  taught  that  as  the 
lav  of  God  has  been  fulfilled  by  Christ,  the  true  Church 
can  neither  sin  nor  err;  that  no  resurrection  can  take 
place,  nor  eternal  life  be  hoped  for,  as  all  true  Christians 
are  already  dead  to  the  world,  and  feel  the  promised 
joys  of  eternity  in  their  lives,  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible. See  Arnold,  Kirchen  u.  KeUer  Historic  (see  In- 
dex).   See  Stiefkl. 

Metheg.    See  Metheg-ammah. 

Me'theg-am'mah  (Heb.  me'tfepAa-ammaA',  ano 
TOSH,  bridle  [as  in  2  Kings  xix,  28,  etc]  of  the  mother 
[i.  e.  mother-city  =  DK,  in  2  Sam.  xx,  19] ;  Sept.  >/ 
apmpurfu  wf,  VvUg.frenum  frtot<ff),a  figurative  term  for  a 
chief  city,  occurring  in  the  statement  (2  Sam.  viii,  1), 
"  David  took  the  bit  of  the  metropolis  (Auth,  Vers.  *  Me- 
theg-Ammah')  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines,"  L  e. 
he  subdued  their  capital  or  strongest  town,  meaning 
Gath,  as  is  expressly  affirmed  in  the  parallel  passage 
(1  Chiron,  xviii,  1).  Other  interpretations  may  be  seen 
in  Glassii  PhiloL  Sacr.  ed.  Dathe,  p.  783.  Gesenius 
(Ties,  ffeb.  p.  113)  compares  the  Arabic  proverb, "  I  give 
thee  not  my  bridle,"  i.  e.  I  do  not  submit  to  thee  (see 
Schultens  ad  Job,  xx,  11;  and  Hariri  Cons,  iv;  Hist. 
TamerL  p.  243 ;  Vit.  Tim.  i,  50).  On  the  other  hand, 
Ewald  (Gesch.  iii,  190)  less  naturally  takes  Amman  as 
meaning  the  "  forearm,"  and  treats  the  words  as  a  meta- 
phor to  express  the  perfect  manner  in  which  David  had 
smitten  and  humbled  his  foes,  had  torn  the  bridle  from 
their  arm,  and  thus  broken  forever  the  dominion  with 
which  they  curbed  Israel,  as  a  rider  manages  his  horse 
by  the  rein  held  fast  on  his  arm.  He  objects  to  the 
other  interpretation  that  Gath  had  its  own  king  still  in 
the  days  of  Solomon;  but  it  may  be  replied  that  the 
king,  in  Solomon's  time  may  have  been,  and  probably 
was,  tributary  to  Israel,  as  the  kings  "  ort  this  side  the 
Euphrates"  (1  Kings  iv,  24)  were,  It  is  an  obvious 
objection  to  Ewald's  interpretation,  that  to  control  bis 
hone  a  rider  must  hold  the  bridle,  not  on  his  arm,  but 
fast  in  his  hand. 

Methen.    See  MrrrrsrrE. 

Methoar.    See  Remmon-methoab. 

Methodism,  as  a  distinctive  form  of  Church  life 
and  polity,  dates  from  the  revival  of  religion  in  England 
under  the  labors  of  the  brothers  Wesley  and  of  White- 
field.    See  these  names  respectively. 

I.  0npML~~In  November,  1729,  the  Wesley  a,  White- 
field,  and  their  associates — about  a  dozen  young  men, 
students  at  Oxford  University — formed  themselves  into 
a  society  for  purposes  of  mutual  moral  improvement. 
They  had  a  sincere  desire  to  please  God ;  and,  by  dili- 
gence, self-denial,  and  active  benevolence,  they  sought  to 
know  and  do  his  will.  By  instructing  the  children  of  the 
neglected  poor,  by  visiting  the  sick  and  the  inmates  of 
prisons  and  almshouses,  by  a  strict  observance  of  the 
fasts  ordained  by  the  Church,  and  by  scrupulous  exact- 
ness in  their  attendance  upon  public  worship,  they  be- 
came objects  of  general  notice.  Many  grave  men  thought 
them  righteous  overmuch,  and  attempted  to  dissuade 
them  from  an  excess  of  piety ;  while  profane  wits  treat- 
ed them  with  sarcasm  and  contempt.  Nothing  could 
•are  from  ridicule  men  who  in  that  age  and  in  such  a 
place  professed  to  make  religion  the  great  business  of 
life.  Hence  by  their  fellow-students  they  were  called 
in  torn,  SacramaUarkuu,  Mble-bigots,  Bible-moths,  The 
Godfy  Club.  One,  a  student  of  Christ-Church  College, 
with  greater  reverence  than  his  fellows,  and  more  learn- 
ing, observed,  in  reference  to  their  methodical  manner 
of  life,  that  a  new  sect  of  Methodists  had  sprung  up, 
alluding  to  the  ancient  school  of  physicians  known  by 
that  name.  The  appellation  obtained  currency,  and,  al- 


though the  word  is  still  sometimes  used  reproachfully 
as  expressive  of  enthusiasm,  or  undue  religious  strict- 
ness, it  has  become  the  acknowledged  name  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  rapidly  increasing  evangelical 
Christian  denominations  (comp.  Tyerman,  The  Oxford 
Methodists,  N.  Y.,  Harpers,  1873,  8vo). 

From  this  time  Methodism  may  be  said  to  have 
started.  In  1739  the  first  Methodist  "  meeting-house" 
in  England  was  built  at  Ringswood.  "  Wesley's  idea  at 
this  time,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,"  says  Skeat* 
{Hist,  of  the  Free  Churches  of  England,  p.  363),  "  was 
merely  to  revive  the  state  of  religion  in  the  Church ; 
but  he  knew  enough  of  the  condition  of  society  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  human  nature,  to  be  aware  that  unless  those 
who  bad  been  brought  under  the  awakening  influence 
of  the  Gospel  met  together,  and  assisted  each  other  in 
keeping  alive  the  fire  which  had  been  lit  in  their  hearts, 
it  must,  in  many  instances,  seriously  diminish,  if  not  al- 
together die  out."  Originally,  therefore,  it  was  no  part 
of  the  design  of  Wesley  and  his  associates  to  found  a 
new  religious  sect.  He  considered  them  all  members 
of  the  Church  of  England — zealous  for  her  welfare,  and 
loyal  to  her  legitimate  authorities.  For  a  full  discussion 
of  this  point,  see  the  article  Wesley.  They  were  all  te- 
nacious of  her  order,  and  great  sticklers  for  what  they 
deemed  decency  and  decorum.  '  One  of  them  tells  us, 
44 1  should  have  thought  the  saving  of  souls  almost  a 
sin  if  it  had  not  been  done  in  a  church ;"  and  such  was 
the  sentiment  of  John  Wesley,  when,  to  his  horror,  he 
first  heard  that  his  bosom  friend,  Whitefield,  had  at- 
tempted to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  open  air.  This  was 
in  the  year  1739,  on  Saturday,  the  17th  of  February.  The 
discourse  was  addressed  to  the  colliers  at  Kingswood, 
near  the  city  of  Bristol.  "  I  thought,"  said  Whitefield, 
"  that  it  might  be  doing  the  service  of  my  Creator,  who 
had  a  mountain  for  his  pulpit,  and  the  heavens  for  a 
sounding-board;  and  who,  when  his  Gospel  was  reject* 
ed  by  the  Jews,  sent  his  servants  into  the  highways 
and  hedges."  In  a  little  while  John  Wesley  was  in- 
duced to  follow  his  example.  Being  providentially  at 
Bristol,  and  a  great  assembly  (estimated  at  3000)  hav- 
ing come  together  at  a  place  called  Race  Green, "  1 
submitted,"  he  says,  "  to  be  more  vile,  and  proclaimed 
in  the  highways  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation."  This 
was  Wesley's  first  attempt  in  England.  He  had  pre- 
viously preached  in  the  open  air  while  in  this  country 
as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  Georgia,  but  he  had 
no  intention  of  resuming  the  practice  in  England,  till  he 
was  stimulated  by  the  example  and  urgent  advice  of 
his  friend.  His  brother  Charles  was  even  more  opposed 
to  this  departure  from  Church  usages,  and  this  appar- 
ent breach  of  ecclesiastical  order.  He  had  confined 
himself  to  the  usual  labors  of  the  ministry  in  such  pul- 
pits as  were  opened  to  him,  preaching  the  Gospel  with 
earnestness  and  simplicity,  more  especially  in  London, 
where  he  also  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  felons  in 
Newgate,  not  a  few  of  whom  were  brought  through 
his  instrumentality  to  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ. 
Being  strenuously  urged  by  Whitefield,  he  at  length  con- 
sented to  make  one  effort.  "  I  prayed,"  he  says,  "  and 
went  forth  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  I  found  near 
a  thousand  helpless  sinners  waiting  for  the  Word  in 
Moorfields.  I  invited  them  in  my  Master's  words,  as 
well  as  name, '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  The  Lord  was 
with  me,  even  me,  the  meanest  of  his  messengers,  ac- 
cording to  his  promise.  .  .  .  My  load  was  gone,  and  all 
my  doubts  and  scruples.  God  shone  on  my  path,  and  I 
knew  this  was  his  will  concerning  me."  Thenceforth,  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  they  continued  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  the  open  air  as  opportunity  was  afford- 
ed Immense  crowds  thronged  everywhere  to  hear 
the  Word,  and  multitudes  were  converted  from  the  error 
of  their  way.  As  a  consequence  of  this  violation  of 
ecclesiastical  order,  and  more  especially  because  of  the 
earnest  and  energetic  style  of  the  preachers,  most  of 
the  pulpits  of  the  Established  Church  were  soon  closed 
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against  them.  Many  dignitaries  of  the  Chnrch  were 
above  measure  enraged  at  this  new  way,  and  zealous 
in  opposing  it  "  Some  clergymen,"  says  Wesley, "  ob- 
jected to  thU  '  new  doctrine,'  salvation  by  faith ;  and, 
because  of  mv  unfashionable  doctrine,  I  was  excluded 
from  one  and  another  church,  arid  at  length  shut  out  of 
all."  In  many  places,  too,  Wesley  and  his  associates 
were  treated  as  disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  subjected  to 
annoyance  and  persecution.  They  were  reviled,  mob- 
bed, imprisoned.  They  bore  everything  with  patience. 
"  Not  daring  to  be  silent,"  says  Wesley,  "  it  remained 
only  to  preach  in  the  open  air;  which  I  did  at  first  not 
out  of  choice,  but  necessity.  I  have  since  seen  abun- 
dant reason  to  adore  the  wise  providence  of  God  here- 
in, making  a  way  for  myriads  of  people  who  never 
troubled  any  church,  nor  were  likely  so  to  do,  to  hear 
that  Word  which  they  Boon  found  to  be  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation." 

The  result  of  these  labors  was  not  only  the  conver- 
sion of  many  souls,  but  the  formation  of  religious  socie- 
ties. The  young  converts,  neglected,  and  in  many  in- 
stances treated  contemptuously  by  the  established  clergy, 
were  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  They  naturally 
longed  for  the  fellowship  of  kindred  spirits.  At  their  own 
request,  they  were  united  together  for  mutual  comfort 
and  edification.  Wesley  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  origin  of  what  was  then  called  simply  "  the  United 
Society."  The  rules  which  were  drawn  up  for  them  are 
to  the  present  day  recognised,  with  two  or  three  very 
slight  alterations,  as  the  General  Rules  of  all  branches  of 
the  great  Methodist  family  in  England,  in  the  United 
States,  and  elsewhere : 

"  1.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1739  eight  or  ten  per- 
sons came  to  me  in  London,  who  appeared  to  be  deeply 
convinced  of  sin,  and  earnestly  groaning  for  redemption. 
They  desired  (as  did  two  or  three  more  the  next  day)  that 
I  would  spend  some  time  with  them  in  prayer,  and  advise 
them  how  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  which  they  unw 
continually  hanging  over  their  head*.  That  we  might 
nave  more  time  for  this  great  work,  I  appointed  a  day 
when  they  might  all  come  together;  which,  from  thence- 
forward, they  did  every  weea,  viz.  on  Thursday  in  the 
evening.  To  these,  and  as  mnny  more  as  desired  to  join 
with  them  (for  their  number  increased  dally),  I  gave  those 
advices  from  time  to  time  which  I  judged  most  needful 
for  them ;  and  we  always  concluded  our  meetings  with 
prayer  suitable  to  their  several  necessities. 

"8.  This  was  the  rise  of  the  United  Society,  first  in 
London,  and  then  in  other  places.  Such  a  society  is  no 
other  than  *  a  company  of  men  having  the  form  and  seek- 
ing the  power  of  godliness ;  united  in  order  to  pmy  to- 
gether, to  receive  the  word  of  exhortation,  and  to  watch 
over  one  another  in  love,  that  they  may  help  each  other 
to  work  out  their  salvation/ 

"3.  That  it  may  the  more  easily  be  discerned  whether 
they  are  indeed  working  out  their  own  salvation,  each  so- 
ciety is  divided  into  smaller  companies,  called  classes,  Ac- 
cording to  their  respective  places  of  abode.  There  are 
about  twelve  persons  in  every  class;  one  of  whom  i* 
styled  the  Leader.    It  is  bis  business, 

"  (1.)  To  see  each  person  in  his  class  once  a  week,  At 
least,  m  order 

"To  inquire  how  their  souls  prosper; 

"To  advise,  reprove,  comfort,  or  exhort,  as  occasion 
may  require ; 

"To  receive  what  they  are  willing  to  give  towards  the 
support  of  the  Gospel ; 

"  (2.)  To  meet  the  ministers  and  the  stewards  of  the  so- 
cietv  once  a  week,  in  order 

"To  inform  the  minister  of  any  that  are  sick,  or  of  any 
that  walk  disorderly,  and  will  not  be  reproved ; 

"To  pay  to  the  stewards  what  they  have  received  of 
their  several  classes  in  the  week  preceding;  and 

"To  show  their  account  of  what  each  person  has  con- 
tributed. 

"  4.  There  is  one  only  condition  previously  required  of 
those  who  desire  admission  into  these  societies ;  viz. '  n 
desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  be  saved  from 
their  sins.*  But  wherever  this  is  really  Axed  in  the  soul, 
it  will  be  shown  by  its  fruits.  It  is  therefore  expected  of 
all  who  continue  therein  that  they  should  continue  to  evi- 
dence their  desire  of  salvation, 

"First,  by  doing  no  harm,  by  avoiding  evil  in  every 
kind ;  especially  that  which  is  most  generally  practiced. 
Such  as 

"  The  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain ; 

"The  profaning  the  day  of  the  Lord,  either  by  doing  or- 
dinary work  thereon,  or  by  buying  or  selling ; 

"Drunkenness;  buying  or  selling  spirituous  liquors; 
or  drinking  them,  unless  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity ; 


"  Fighting,  quarrelling,  brawling;  brother  going  to  law 
with  brother ;  returning  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  rail- 
ing; the  using  many  words  in  buying  or  selling; 

"  The  buying  or  selling  uncustomed  goods ; 

"The  giving  or  taking  things  on  usury,  viz.  unlawful 
interest ; 

"  Uncharitable  or  unprofitable  conversation ;  particular- 
ly speaking  evil  of  magistrates  or  of  ministers ; 

"Doing  to  others  as  we  would  not  they  should  do  unto 
US; 

"Doing  what  we  know  is  not  for  the  glory  of  God ;  as, 

"  The  puttiug  on  of  gold  and  costly  apparel ; 

"The  taking  such  diversions  aa  cannot  be  used  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus : 

"The  sluglug  those  songs  or  reading  those  books  which 
do  not  tend  to  the  knowledge  or  love  of  God ; 

"  Softness,  and  needless  self-indulgence ; 

"  Laying  up  treasure  npon  earth : 

"  Borrowing  without  a  probability  of  paying ;  or  taking 
up  goods  without  a  probability  of  paying  for  them. 

"  5.  It  is  expected  of  all  who  continue  in  these  societies, 
that  they  should  continue  to  evidence  their  desire  of  sal- 
vation, 

"Secondly,  by  doing  good,  by  being  in  every  kind  mer- 
ciful after  their  power,  as  they  have  opportunity;  doing 
good  of  every  possible  sort,  and  as  far  aa  is  possible  to  all 
men: 

"  To  their  bodies,  of  the  ability  that  God  glveth,  by  giv- 
ing food  to  the  hungry,  by  clothing  the  naked,  by  helping 
or  visiting  tbem  that  are  sick  or  in  prison ; 

"To  their  souls,  by  Instructing,  reproving,  or  exhorting 
all  we  have  any  intercourse  with ;  trampling  under  foot 
that  enthusiastic  doctrine  of  devils,  that  'we  are  not  to 
do  good,  unless  our  hearts  be  free  to  it.* 

"By  doing  good,  especially  to  them  that  are  of  the 
honsenold  offal tb,  or  groaning  so  to  be ;  employing  them 
preferably  to  others,  buying  one  of  another, helping  each 
other  in  busiuess;  and  so  much  the  more,  because  the 
world  will  love  its  own,  and  them  only. 

"  By  all  possible  diligence  and  frugality,  that  the  Gospel 
be  not  blamed. 

"By  running  with  patience  the  race  that  Is  set  before 
them,  denying  themselves,  and  taking  up  their  cross  daily ; 
submitting  to  bear  the  reproach  of  Christ ;  to  be  as  the 
filth  and  offsconring  of  the  world;  and  looking  that  men 
should  say  all  manner  of  evil  of  them  falsely,  for  the  Lord's 
sake. 

"6.  It  la  expected  of  all  who  desiro  to  continue  in  these 
societies  that  they  should  continue  to  evidence  their  de- 
sire of  salvation, 

"  Thirdly,  by  attending  upon  all  the  ordinances  of  God: 
such  are 

"  The  public  worship  of  God : 

"  The  ministry  of  the  word,  either  read  or  expounded; 

"  The  supper  of  the  Lord ; 

"  Family  and  private  prayer ; 

"  Searching  the  Scriptures ;  and 

"  Fasting  or  abstineuce. 

"7.  These  are  the  general  rules  of  our  societies:  all 
which  we  are  taught  of  God  to  observe,  even  in  his  writ- 
ten Word— the  only  rule,  and  the  sufficient  rule,  both  of 
our  faith  and  practice.  And  all  these  we  know  his  Spirit 
writes  on  every  truly  awakened  heart.  If  there  be  any 
among  us  who  observe  them  not,  who  habitually  break 
any  of  them,  let  it  be  made  known  unto  them  who  watch 
over  that  soul,  as  they  that  must  give  an  account.  We 
will  admonish  him  of  the  error  of  his  ways:  we  will  bear 
with  him  for  a  season.  But  then,  if  he  repent  not,  he  hath 
no  more  place  among  us.  We  have  delivered  oor  own 
souls." 

The  "  societies"  thus  formed  increased  so  rapidly  that 
very  soon  there  arose  a  necessity  for  additional  minis- 
terial service.  As  the  leaders  in  this  wonderful  revival 
of  religion  had  been  led  providentially  into  the  practice 
of  field-preaching,  and  into  the  formation  of  religious 
societies,  so  they  were  induced  in  the  same  manner  to 
accept  the  assistance  of  preachers  who  had  not  been  ed- 
ucated for  the  ministry,  nor  ordained  to  that  service. 
This  was  at  that  time  regarded  by  many  as  the  most 
heinous  of  their  offences.  The  Weslevs  themselves  at 
first  hesitated  at  what  seemed  so  monstrous  an  innova- 
tion ;  and  the  elder  brother,  when  he  first  heard  that  a 
layman  had  taken  a  text  and  preached  a  sermon,  has- 
tened to  London  to  put  a  stop  to  the  irregularity.  The 
man,  Thomas  Maxfield  by  name,  had  been  left  in  charge 
of  the  little  flock  during  the  absence  of  the  ordained 
ministers,  had  prayed  with  them,  read  to  them  passages 
of  Scripture,  attempted  an  exposition  of  a  verse  or  two, 
and  found  himself  preaching  almost  before  he  was  aware 
of  it  Happily  for  the  interests  of  the  new  sect,  and 
happily,  too,  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  Wesley  was  met  by 
his  mother  before  he  had  time  to  censure  the  young 
preacher,  or  publicly  to  denounce  this  innovation.   Mia. 
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Wesley,  the  widow  of  a  stanch  minister  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church,  had  been  educated  in  its  doctrine*,  and  she 
revered  its  pielatical  assumptions.  But  she  had  heard 
the  young  man  preach  several  times.  On  the  arrival 
of  her  son,  seeing  that  his  countenance  was  expressive 
of  dissatisfaction,  she  inquired  the  cause.  "  Thomas 
Maxoeld,"  said  be,  abruptly,  "has  turned  preacher,  I 
find."  She  looked  attentively  at  him,  and  replied, 
"John,  you  know  what  my  sentiments  have  been.  You 
cannot  suspect  me  of  readily  favoring  anything  of  this 
kind:  but  take  care  what  you  do  with  respect  to  that 
young  man,  for  he  is  as  surely  called  of  God  to  preach 
as  you  are."  Her  advice  was  followed,  and  the  result 
justified  her  opinion.  Wesley  recognised  the  validity 
of  the  young  man's  call;  and  thereafter  it  became  a  set- 
lied  conviction  with  him,  as  it  is  with  his  followers  to 
this  day,  that  a  warrant  to  preach  the  Gospel  does  not 
of  necessity  come  only  through  one  channel.  In  process 
of  time,  as  instances  of  this  kind  increased,  it  became 
necessary  to  devise  some  criterion  by  which  to  test  those 
who  professed  to  believe  themselves  called  of  God  to 
preach.  This  was  a  subject  to  which  John  Wesley  early 
turned  his  attention;  and  the  question,  with  his  answer, 
continues  to  the  present  day  to  be  incorporated  among 
the  rules  recognised  by  all  Wesleyan  Methodists.  We 
say  Wesleyan  Methodists  because,  previous  to  the  preach- 
ing of  Maxfield,  Whitefield  had  separated  himself  from 
his  associates,  and  thenceforward  became  known  as  the 
leader  of  the  Calviimtic  division  of  Methodism.  The 
question  and  answer  were  in  the  following  words: 

uQ»ett  How  vhall  we  try  tho»e  who  profess  to  be 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  r 

"  A  «j».  1.  Let  the  following  questions  be  asked,  namely : 
Do  they  know  God  as  a  pardoning  God  ?  Have  they  the 
love  of  God  abiding  In  them  ?  Bo  they  desire  nothing  but 
God  ?   And  are  they  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation  r 

"£  Have  they  the  girts  (as  well  as  the  grace)  for  the 
work?  Have  they  (in  some  tolerable  degree)  a  clear, 
sound  understanding,  a  right  judgment  in  the  things  of 
God,  a  just  conception  of  salvation  by  faith  t  And  hns 
God  given  them  any  degree  of  utterance  ?  Do  they  speak 
justly,  readily,  clearly  f 

"3.  Have  they  fruit 7  Are  any  truly  convinced  of  sin, 
and  converted  to  God  by  their  preaching? 

('As  louj*  as  these  three  marks  concur  in  any  one,  we 
believe  be  Is  called  of  God  to  preach.  These  we  receive 
as  sufficient  proof  that  he  is  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

From  the  time  of  Maxfield's  admission  as  a  preacher, 
many  others  of  similar  piety  and  gifts  offered  their  ser- 
vices and  were  accepted.  As  the  work  went  on,  and 
additions  were  made  to  the  "  societies*'  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  the  demand  for  preachers  increased.  Wesley 
had  always  thought  that  preachers  would  be  supplied 
from  the  pulpits  of  the  Established  Church,  but,  disap- 
pointed in  this,  he  came  to  favor  the  admission  of  those 
who,  although  not  episcopally  ordained,  were  wholly 
devoted  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  gladly 
recognised  thctn  as  ministers  of  Christ.  The  employ- 
ment of  this  class  of  auxiliaries  constantly  increasing, 
anally  led  to  a  meeting,  held  annually  thereafter,  and 
known  as  M  the  Conference"  (q.  v.).  The  first  of  these 
assemblies  was  held  in  1744,  and  from  this  year  Meth- 
odism began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  an  organized 
system.  It  was  in  1744  that  the  brothers  John  and 
Charles  Wesley,  with  two  or  three  other  regularly-or- 
dained clergymen,  met  with  such  of  the  "preachers"  as 
could  conveniently  attend,  to  clothe  Methodism  with 
the  conventional  forms  of  established  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment. Of  course  neither  John  nor  Charles  could 
brook  the  idea  of  becoming  Dissenters,  and  Methodism 
was  organized  as  an  independent  Church  body  only  af- 
ter the  death  of  John  Wesley.  See  Wkslky'ans.  To 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  Church  was  organized  at 
this  first  Conference  in  1744,  and  yet  by  this  very  body 
one  of  the  questions  asked  was,  "Are  we  Dissenters ?" 
sod  its  answer  an  emphatic  "  No."'  "  Although  we  call 
anners  to  repentance  in  all  places  of  God's  dominion,  and 
although  we  frequently  use  extemporary  prayer,  and 
unite  together  in  a  religious  society,  yet  we  are  not  Dis- 
•entecs  in  the  only  sense  which  our  law  acknowledges, 


viz.  those  who  renounce  the  service  of  the  Church.  We 
do  not,  we  dare  not,  separate  from  it.  We  are  not  se- 
ceders,  nor  do  we  bear  any  resemblance  to  them.  We 
set  out  upon  quite  opposite  principles.  The  seceders 
laid  the  very  foundation  of  their  work  in  judging  and 
condemning  others.  We  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
work  in  judging  and  condemning  ourselves.  They  be- 
gin everywhere  with  showing  their  hearers  how  fallen 
the  Church  and  its  miuisters  are ;  we  begin  everywhere 
with  showing  our  hearers  how  fallen  they  are  them- 
selves" (Coke,  Life  of  Wesley,  p.  287).  "  Monday,  June 
25,  and  the  five  following  days,"  says  the  leader  of  this 
little  band,  "we  spent  in  conference  with  our  preachers, 
seriously  considering  by  what  means  we  might  the  most 
effectually  save  our  own  souls  and  them  that  heard  us, 
and  the  result  of  our  consultations  we  set  down  to  be  the 
rule  of  our  future  practice."  Already  had  the  larger 
portion  of  England  been  divided  into  "  circuits,"  to  each 
of  which  several  preachers  were  sent  for  one  or  two 
years.  A  part  of  the  work  of  each  annual  assembly  was 
to  arrange  these  appointments  and  changes.  At  the 
early  Conferences  various  theological  questions  were  dis- 
cussed with  reference  to  the  agreement  of  all  the  par- 
ties in  a  common  standard ;  and  when  this  was  settled, 
and  the  doctrinal  discussions  were  discontinued,  new 
regulations  of  another  kind  were  from  year  to  year 
adopted,  as  the  state  of  the  societies,  and  the  enlarging 
opportunities  of  doing  good,  seemed  to  require.  The 
first  indication  of  a  desire  to  see  a  separate  establish- 
ment was  given  by  John  Wesley  in  1784,  when  he  or- 
dained Coke  (q.  v.)  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
this  country.  See  Mrthodist  Episcopal  Church. 
On  neither  side  of  the  ocean  had  adherents  of  Wesley 
hitherto  organized  as  a  Church.  They  were  simply 
up  to  this  time  non-ecclesiastical  religious  societies,  en- 
tirely voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  members,  and  all 
governed  by  a  common  discipline,  of  which  their  found- 
er was  the  sole  dictator  and  the  chief  executor.  Yet 
even  this  step  to  provide  for  the  Methodists  in  Amer- 
ica a  separate  ecclesiastical  organization  does  not  clear- 
ly reveal  whether  Wesley  changed  his  mind  as  to  his 
former  relation  and  that  of  his  adherents  within  the 
Anglican  nde  to  the  Church  of  England.  Says  Dr. 
Curry,  of  the  Christian  Advocate  (N.  Y.,  May  2of  1871), 
"  No  fact  respecting  the  history  of  John  Wesley  is  more 
clearly  manifest  than  that  he  was  always  a  strenuous 
supporter  of  the  authority  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England.  He  jealously  regarded  the  exclusive  ec- 
clesiastical authority  of  that  Church  in  all  that  he  did 
as  an  evangelist,  and  seemed  always  determined  that 
while  he  lived  and  ruled — and  it  was  always  under- 
stood that  he  would  rule  as  long  as  he  lived— nothing 
should  be  tolerated  in  his  societies  at  all  repugnant  to 
the  sole  and  exclusive  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
Established  Church.  This  rule  was  applied  to  his  so- 
,  cieties  in  America  before  the  Revolution  just  as  strictly 
!  as  to  those  in  England.  But  the  political  separation  of 
America  from  Great  Britain,  as  it  also  ended  the  au- 
thority of  the  English  Church  in  this  country,  made  it 
lawful,  according  to  his  theory  of  the  case,  for  the  Meth- 
odist societies  in  America  to  become  regularly  organized 
churches." 

II.  The  theological  doctrines  of  Wesleyan  Methodism 
are,  with  perhaps  two  or  three  modifications,  the  same  as 
those  which,  by  common  consent,  are  at  present  deemed 
evangelical.  The  articles  of  religion  drawn  up  by  Wes- 
ley for  his  immediate  followers,  and  substantially  adopted 
by  all  Methodist  bodies  since,  are  but  slightly  modified 
from  those  of  the  Established  Church  of  England.  They 
were  originally  prepared  for  the  churches  in  the  States. 
See  Articles,  Twenty-five.  The  sermons  of  John 
Wesley,  and  his  notes  on  the  New  Testament,  are  rec- 
ognised by  his  followers  in  Great  Britain  and  America 
as  the  standard  of  Methodism,  and  as  the  basis  of  their 
theological  creed.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the 
coequal  divinity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost;  the  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  interces- 
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sion  of  Jesus  Christ;  salvation  by  faith;  the  sufficiency 
and  divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  a  final  day 
of  judgment,  and  the  eternity  of  future  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, are  doctrines  held  in  common  with  other  evan- 
gelical branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ.    Maintaining 
man's  total  depravity  through  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  his 
utter  inability,  unless  aided  by  divine  grace,  to  take  one 
step  towards  his  recovery,  Methodists  hold  that  this  grace 
is  free,  extending  itself  equally,  by  virtue  of  the  atone- 
ment, to  all  the  children  of  men.    Hence  they  deny  the 
doctrine  of  special  election,  with  its  counterpart,  repro- 
bation, as  taught  in  Calvinistic  formularies,  and  main- 
tain, in  opposition  to  those  who  hold  to  a  limited  atone- 
ment, that  Jesus  Christ,  "  by  his  oblation  of  himself 
once  offered,  made  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice, 
oblation,  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 
They  recognise  two  sacraments  as  ordained  by  Christ- 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.    Infant  children  and 
believing  adults  have  a  right  to  the  former;  and  peni- 
tent seekers  of  salvation,  as  well  as  professing  Chris- 
tians, are  invited  to  partake  of  the  latter,  both  being 
regarded  not  only  as  "  badges  or  tokens  of  Christian 
men's  profession,  but  as  certain  signs  of  grace  and  God's 
good  will  towards  us,  by  the  which  he  doth  work  invis- 
ibly in  us,  and  doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen 
and  confirm  our  faith  in  him."     As  to  the  mode  of  bap- 
tism, so  that  the  ceremony  be  performed  by  an  author- 
ized minister  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  optional  whether  the  water  be  ap- 
plied by  sprinkling  or  pouring,  or  by  the  immersion  of 
the  candidate ;  and  although  kneeling  is  the  usual  mode 
of  receiving  the  elements  at  the  Lord's  table,  those  who 
prefer  may  partake  of  them  in  a  standing  or  sitting  post- 
ure.   They  deny  the  doctrine  usually  styled  the  "  per- 
severance of  the  saints,"  believing  that  a  true  child  of 
God  may  fall  from  grace  and  finally  perish ;  but  they 
hold  the  doctrine  of  assurance,  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  justified  sinner  now  to  know  his 
sins  forgiven.    The  Holy  Spirit,  they  teach,  bears  wit- 
ness of  the  fact  of  present  pardon  and  acceptance;  but 
this  is  deemed  to  be  the  privilege  of  believers,  not  the 
indispensable  evidence  of  regeneration.     "It  does  not 
follow,"  says  Wesley,  "  that  all  who  do  not  know  their 
sins  forgiven  are  children  of  the  devil."    Methodism 
teaches  also  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  believers  in  this 
life  to  reach  that  maturity  of  grace,  and  that  conformity 
to  the  divine  nature,  which  cleanses  the  heart  from  sin, 
and  fills  it  with  love  to  God  and  man — the  being  filled, 
as  Paul  phrases  it,  with  all  the  fulness  of  God.    This 
they  call  Christian  perfection,  a  state  which  they  de- 
clare to  be  attainable  through  faith  in  Christ.     Wesley 
says  on  this  subject,  and  none  of  his  authorized  follow- 
ers have  gone  beyond  him, "  Christian  perfection  implies 
the  being  so  crucified  with  Christ  as  to  be  able  to  testify, 
4 1  live  not,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.'    It  does  not  imply 
an  exemption  from  ignorance  or  mistake,  infirmities  or 
temptations.    I  believe,"  he  adds, "  there  is  no  such  per- 
fection in  this  life  as  excludes  these  involuntary  trans- 
gressions, which  I  apprehend  to  be  naturally  consequent 
on  the  ignorance  and  mistakes  inseparable  from  mortal- 
ity.    Therefore  '  sinless  perfection'  is  a  phrase  I  never 
use,  lest  I  should  seem  to  contradict  myself.     I  believe 
a  person  tilled  with  the  love  of  God  is  still  liable  to  these 
involuntary  transgressions.     Such  transgressions  you 
may  call  sins,  if  you  please :  I  do  not,  for  the  reasons 
above  mentioned."     This  doctrine  Wesley  calls  "the 
grand  deposit ura  which  God  has  given  to  the  people 
called  Methodists ;"  and  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
God  raised  them  up  chiefly  to  preach,  and  exemplify, 
and  propagate  it.     See  Wesley  an  ism. 

III.  As  to  the  government  and  usages  of  Methodism, 
they  are  similar,  but  not  entirely  uniform,  in  all  its 
branches  and  divisions.  In  the  parent  body,  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  of  England,  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ministry.  "The 
Conference,"  originally  instituted,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
Wesley,  has  the  power  of  making  rules  and  regulations 


for  the  government  of  the  body.  This  power  is,  how* 
ever,  restricted  within  certain  limits  prescribed  in  what 
is  known  as  "  the  deed  of  declaration,"  executed  by  John 
Wesley  a  little  while  before  his  death,  and  enrolled  in  the 
archives  of  the  high  court  of  chancery  in  1794.  By  the 
provisions  of' this  deed,  the  Conference  consists  of  one 
hundred  ministers,  who  were  originally  named  therein, 
and  to  whom  and  to  their  successors  was  committed  the 
duty  of  filling  vacancies  as  they  occur.  The  Conference, 
by  the  deed  of  declaration,  is  to  meet  annually,  and  to 
continue  in  session  not  less  than  five  days  nor  more  than 
three  weeks.  Other  ministers  attend  and  take  part  in 
the  discussions,  but  the  legal  body  consists  of  the  "  hun- 
dred" only.  Their  first  business,  after  filling  vacancies, 
is  the  election  from  their  own  number  of  a  president, 
who  holds  his  office  for  one  year,  but  is  eligible  to  a  re- 
election after  an  interval  of  eight  years.  Any  member 
of  the  "  legal  hundred"  absenting  himself  without  leave 
from  two  successive  Conferences,  and  not  appearing  on 
the  first  day  of  the  third,  forfeits  his  seat.  The  Confer- 
ence admits  preachers  on  trial;  receives  them  into  full 
membership  by  ordination;  examines  and  scrutinizes 
the  character  of  every  minister  in  the  connection,  and 
has  power  to  try  those  against  whom  any  charge  is 
brought,  and  to  censure,  suspend,  or  excommunicate,  if 
necessary.  By  the  Conference  the  proceedings  of  sub- 
ordinate bodies  are  finally  reviewed,  and  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  Church  at  large  are  considered,  and  reg- 
ulations enacted  for  its  increasing  efficiency.  The  most 
important  of  these  subordinate  judicatories  is  "  the  dis- 
trict meeting,"  which  is  composed  of  ministers  and  lay- 
men "residing  within  a  district  of  country  embracing 
from  ten  to  twenty  or  more  circuits" — a  circuit  being  the 
prescribed  field  of  labor  for  two,  three,  or,  in  some  cases, 
four  ministers.  The  district  meeting  has  authority: 
1.  To  examine  candidates  for  the  ministry ;  and  with- 
out their  recommendation  no  candidate  can  come  before 
the  Annual  Conference.  2.  To  try  and  suspend  minis- 
ters who  are  found  immoral,  erroneous  in  doctrine,  un- 
faithful to  their  ordination  vows,  or  deficient  in  ability 
for  the  work  they  have  undertaken.  3.  To  decide  pre- 
liminary questions  concerning  the  building  of  chapels. 
4.  To  review  the  demands  from  the  less  wealthy  church- 
es, which  draw  upon  the  public  funds  of  the  connection 
for  aid  in  supporting  their  ministers.  5.  To  elect  a 
representative,  who  is  thus  made  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  sit  previously  to  the  meeting  of 
"the  Conference,"  in  order  to  prepare  a  draft  of  the  sta- 
tions of  all  the  ministers  for  the  ensuing  year;  regard 
being  had  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  the  allocation 
of  individual  pastors.  The  judgment  of  this  "  station- 
ing committee"  is  conclusive  until  Conference,  to  which 
an  appeal  is  allowed  in  all  cases,  either  from  ministers 
or  people.  But  the  appointments  are  made  for  one  year 
only,  and  no  preacher  can  be  appointed  to  the  same 
charge  more  than  three  years  successively.  In  the  Dis- 
trict Conference  laymen  take  part,  equally  with  minis- 
ters, in  all  that  affects  the  general  welfare  of  the  body; 
and  the  lay  influence  predominates  still  more  in  "the 
quarterly  meeting,"  which  is  held,  as  its  name  indicates, 
every  three  months  on  every  circuit.  All  local  preach- 
ers, a  numerous  and  influential  body  of  men,  who  preach 
i  on  Sundays,  and  follow  some  secular  employments  for  a 
livelihood;  stewards,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  more 
especially  to  the  temporalities  of  the  society ;  class-lead- 
ers, of  whom  mention  is  made  above  in  the  general 
rules,  are  members  of  the  quarterly  meeting,  at  which 
candidates  for  the  sacred  office  are  first  proposed,  and,  if 
rejected  by  their  fellow-members,  they  have  no  appeal 
to  another  tribunal  A  similar  balance  of  power  is 
maintained  in  the  "leaders'  meeting,"  which  is  held 
monthly,  in  regard  to  various  affairs  of  the  particular 
society  to  which  it  belongs.  Many  of  these  meetings 
are  attended  by  one  minister  only,  or,  at  the  most,  by 
two  or  three,  while  the  lay  members  are  very  numer- 
ous. No  leader,  or  other  society  officer,  is  appointed 
bat  with  the  concurrence  of  a  leaders'  meeting ;  no  stew- 
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ard  without  that  of  the  quarterly  meeting.  Among 
the  usages  peculiar  to  Methodism  we  have  already  no- 
ticed "the  class-meeting,"  at  which,  although  chiefly 
designed  for  spiritual  instruction  and  improvement,  it  is 
expected  that  weekly  contributions  shall  be  made  for 
the  support  of  the  ministry;  and  in  which  it  is  necessary 
for  all  who  desire  to  become  Methodists  to  undergo  a 
period  of  probation  of  three  among  the  Methodists  of 
England,  and  of  six  months  among  those  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  (in  the  Church  South  there  is 
no  probationahip),  and  attendance  upon  which  thereafter 
is  s  term  of  membership.  There  is  also  in  England  what 
is  known  as  the  band-meeting,  which  differs  from  the 
dare-meeting  in  that  it  is  a  voluntary  association,  and 
does  not  allow  males  and  females  to  meet  together,  nor 
the  married  to  belong  to  the  same  "band"  with  the 
single.  The  love-feast  is  a  meeting  held  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  preacher,  quarterly  or  oftener;  and  the  watch- 
night  is  a  meeting  for  prayer,  preaching,  and  mutual 
exhortation,  held  at  first  frequently,  but  now  only  on 
the  last  night  of  the  year,  and  continuing  until  after 
midnight.  John  Wesley  is  claimed  to  have  been  the 
originator  of  religious  tracts  for  gratuitous  distribution, 
snd  of  cheap  volumes  for  the  dissemination  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  His  followers  have  continued 
the  system  of  publishing,  and  from  "  the  Book-room"  in 
London  still  emanate  religious  publications,  tracts,  and 
periodicals,  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  which 
are  applied  to  connections!  purposes.  For  further  de- 
tails, see  Wesley ANS. 

The  duties  of  a  Methodist  minister  were  thus  defined 
by  Mr.  Wesley,  and  they  have  since  remained  substan- 
tially in  all.  branches  of  the  denomination  (see  Disci- 
f&K,etc;,§  138  sq.):  "Q,  What  is  the  office  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister  ?    A .  To  watch  over  souls,  as  he  that  must 
give  an  account.    To  feed  and  guide  the  flock.    Q.  How 
shall  he  be  fully  qualified  for  his  great  work?    A.  By 
walking  closely  with  God,  and  having  his  work  greatly 
at  heart;  by  understanding  and  loving  every  branch  of 
our  discipline,  and  by  carefully  and  constantly  observ- 
ing the  twelve  rules  of  a  helper,  viz.:  1.  Be  diligent; 
never  be  unemployed;  never  be  triflingly  employed; 
never  while  away  time,  nor  spend  more  time  at  any 
place  than  i»  strictly  necessary.     2.  Be  serious;  let 
your  motto  be,  Holiness  to  the  Lord;  avoid  all  light- 
neas,  jesting,  and  foolish  talking.    3.  Converse  sparingly 
and  cautiously  with  women,  particularly  with  young 
women.    4.  Take  no  step  towards  marriage  without 
solemn  prayer  to  God,  and  consulting  with  your  breth- 
ren.   5.  Believe  evil  of  no  one ;  unless  fully  proved, 
take  heed  how  you  credit  it :  put  the  best  construction 
you  can  on  everything — you  know  the  judge  is  always 
supposed  to  be  on  the  prisoner's  side.     6.  Speak  evil  of 
no  one.  else  your  word  especially  would  eat  as  doth  a 
canker;  keep  your  thoughts  within  your  own  breast 
till  you  come  to  the  person  concerned.    7.  Tell  every 
one  what  you  think  wrong  in  him,  lovingly  and  plainly, 
and  as  soon  as  may  be,  else  it  will  fester  in  your  own 
heart;  make  all  haste  to  cast  the  fire  out  of  your  bosom. 
8.  Do  not  affect  the  gentleman ;  a  preacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel is  the  servant  of  all.    9.  Be  ashamed  of  nothing  but 
sin ;  no,  not  of  cleaning  your  own  shoes  when  necessary. 
W. Be  punctual;  do  everything  exactly  at  the  time; 
snd  do  not  mend  our  rules,  but  keep  them,  and  that  for 
conscience'  sake.     11.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
tare  souls,  and  therefore  spend  and  be  spent  in  this 
work;  and  go  always,  not  only  to  those  who  want  you, 
but  to  those  who  want  you  most.    12.  Act  in  all  things, 
not  according  to  your  own  will,  but  as  a  son  in  the  Gos- 
pel, snd  in  union  with  your  brethren.    As  such,  it  is 
your  part  to  employ  your  time  as  our  rules  direct; 
partly  in  preaching  and  visiting  from  house  to  house ; 
putly  in  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer.     Above  all, 
if  you  labor  with  us  in  our  Lord's  vineyard,  it  is  needful 
that  you  should  do  that  part  of  the*  work  which  the 
Conference  shall  advise,  at  those  times  and  places  which 
they  shall  judge  most  for  his  glory.    Observe :  It  is  not 


your  business  to  preach  so  many  times,  and  to  take  care 
merely  of  this  and  that  society,  but  to  save  as  many 
souls  as  you  can ;  to  bring  as  many  sinners  as  you  pos- 
sibly can  to  repentance;  and  with  all  your  power  to 
build  them  up  in  that  holiness  without  which  they  can- 
not see  the  Lord;  and,  remember,  a  Methodist  preacher 
is  to  mind  every  point,  great  and  small,  in  the  Methodist 
discipline ;  therefore  you  will  need  all  the  grace  and  all 
the  sense  you  have,  and  to  have  all  your  wits  about 
you."    See  Itinerancy. 

The  latest  writer  on  Methodism  (the  Rev.  L.  Tver- 
man,  Life  and  Times  of  John  Wesley)  who  dares  to  hold 
that  it  is  "  the  greatest  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,"  thus  comments  upon  the  present  condition 
of  the  parent  body  of  Methodism,  the  Wesley  an  Meth- 
odist Church  (q.  v.) :  u  The  *  Methodist,*  or  parent  •  Con- 
ference,'  employs  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  1782  reg- 
ular ministers.  Besides  these,  there  were,  in  1864,  in 
England  only,  11,804  lay  preachers,  preaching  8764  ser- 
mons every  Sabbath-day.  In  the  same  year,  the  num- 
ber of  preaching-places  in  England  only  was  6718,  and 
the  number  of  sermons  preached  weekly,  by  ministers 
and  lay  preachers  combined,  was  13,852.  To  these  must 
be  added  the  lay  preachers,  preaching-places,  etc.,  in 
Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Shetland,  and  the  Channel  Isl- 
ands. The  number  of  Church  members  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  is  865,285,  with  21,223  on  trial;  and,  calcu- 
lating that  the  hearers  are  three  times  as  numerous  as 
the  Church  members,  there  are  considerably  more  than 
a  million  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  are  attend- 
ants upon  the  religious  services  of  the  parent  Conference 
of '  the  people  called  Methodists.1  Some  idea  of  their 
chapel  and  school  property  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that,  during  the  last  seven  years,  there  has  been  expend- 
ed, in  Great  Britain  only,  in  new  erections  and  in  reducing 
debts  on  existing  buildings,  £1,672,541 ;  and  towards  that 
amount  of  expenditure  there  has  been  actually  raised  and 
paid  (exclusive  of  all  connections!  collections,  loans,  and 
drafts)  the  sum  of  £1,284,498.  During  the  ten  years 
from  1859  to  1868,  inclusive,  there  was  raised  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  foreign  missions  of  the  connection  £1,408,285; 
and  if  to  this  there  be  added  the  amount  of  the  Jubilee 
Fund,  we  find  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  sterling 
contributed  during  the  decade  for  the  sustenance  and 
extension  of  the  Methodist  work  in  foreign  lands.  The 
missions  now  referred  to  are  carried  on  in  Ireland, 
France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy,  Gibraltar,  India, 
Ceylon,  China,  South  and  West  Africa,  the  West  Indies, 
Canada,  Eastern  British  America,  Australia,  and  Poly- 
nesia. In  these  distant  places  the  committee  having 
the  management  of  the  missions  employ  8798  paid 
agents,  including  994  who  are  regularly  ordained,  and 
are  wholly  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try. Besides  these,  there  are  about  20,000  agents  of  the 
society  {as  lay  preachers,  etc.)  who  are  rendering  im- 
portant service  gratuitously,  while  the  number  of  Church 
members  is  154,187,  and  the  number  of  attendants  upon 
the  religious  services  more  than  half  a  million.  Space 
prevents  a  reference  to  the  other  institutions  and  funds 
of  British  Methodism,  except  to  add  that,  besides  174,721 
children  in  the  mission  schools,  the  parent  connection 
has  in  Great  Britain  698  day-schools,  efficiently  con- 
ducted by  1532  certificated,  assistant,  and  pupil  teach- 
ers, and  containing  119,070  scholars;  also  5328  Sunday- 
schools,  containing  601.801  scholars,  taught  by  103,441 
persons  who  render  their  services  gratuitously ;  and  that 
the  total  number  of  publications  printed  and  issued  by 
the  English  Book  Committee  only,  during  the  year  end- 
ing June,  1866,  was  four  millions  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two thousand  eight  hundred,  of  which  nearly  two 
millions  were  periodicals,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  were  hymn-books." 

IV.  Subdivisions. — The  different  branches  of  the  great 
Methodistic  bod  v  are  as  follows : 

_  * 

1.  The  Wkslkyan  Methodists,  or  main  and  original 
body  of  the  Methodists  in  Great  Britain,  often  spoken 
of  above.    See  Wksleyans. 
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2.  The  Calvinistic  Methodists  date  from  a  dis- 
pute between  Whitefield  and  the  We&ieya  on  doctrinal 
points.  The  former,  with  his  associates,  under  the  spe- 
cial patronage  of  the  countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  great- 
\y  aided  by  her  liberal  contributions,  organized  societies 
tnd  built  chapels  in  various  parts  of  England,  Scotland, 
uid  Wales.  For  their  particular  doctrinal  tenets,  see 
Calvinism.  After  the  death  of  Whitefield  they  were 
divided  into  three  separate  sects.  (1.)  The  first  was 
known  as  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection,  which  observed 
Itrictly  the  liturgical  forms  of  the  English  Established 
Church,  with  a  settled  pastorate  instead  of  an  itinerant 
ministry.  They  have  not  increased  with  much  rapidity 
since  her  death,  having  at  the  present  time  less  than  a 
hundred  ministers,  and  between  sixty  and  seventy  chap- 
els. They  have  maintained  from  the  beginning  a  the- 
ological school  for  the  education  of  ministers,  now  known 
as  Cheshunt  College,  in  Hertfordshire,  England.  See 
Huntingdon.  Although  the  name  "  connection"  con- 
tinues to  be  used,  the  Congregational  polity  is  practi- 
cally adopted ;  and,  of  late  years,  several  of  the  congre- 
gations have  become,  in  name  as  well  as  virtually,  Con- 
gregational Churches.  The  number  of  chapels,  men- 
tioned in  the  census  of  1851,  as  belonging  to  this  con- 
nection, was  109,  containing  accommodations  for  88,727 
persons,  and  the  attendance  on  the  census  Saturday  was 
19,161.  (2.)  The  second  of  these  divisions  was  called 
the  Tabernacle  Connection,  or  Whitefield  Methodists. 
They  had  no  connectional  bond  alter  the  death  of  their 
founder,  and  each  separate  society  regarding  itself  as  in- 
dependent, they  are  now  lost  as  a  distinctive  sect,  and 
found  only  among  the  churches  known  as  Congregation- 
alist  or  Independent.  (3.)  The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Meth- 
odints,  the  third  of  these  branches,  was  organized  in 
1743.  They  have  continued  to  increase  and  prosper  un- 
til the  present  day,  being  confined,  however,  mostly  to 
the  principality  of  Wales,  where  they  at  present  number 
about  60,000  communicants.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  about  4000  members  of  this  denomination,  with  four 
annual  Conferences,  one  in  each  of  the  states  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.  The  mem- 
bers are  mostly  Welsh,  or  of  Welsh  descent,  and  their 
religious  services  are  generally  celebrated  in  the  Welsh 
language, 

3.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  New  Connection 
was  the  result  of  the  first  secession  from  the  parent  body 
after  the  death  of  Wesley.  It  originated  in  1797,  under 
the  leadership  of  Alexander  Kilham,  after  whom  they 
are  sometimes  called  Kilhamites  (q.v.).  He  had  been  a 
preacher  among  the  Wesleyans,  and  was  expelled  from 
the  Conference  in  1796.  His  offence  was  a  publication 
in  which  he  criticised  severely  the  then  present  order 
of  things,  and  submitted  proposals  for  what  he  deemed 
reform.  In  accordance  with  his  sentiments  a  secession 
Church  was  organized,  and  the  New  Connection  sprang 
into  existence  with  about  5000  members.  Their  Con- 
ference is  constituted  upon  the  representative  system, 
laymen  having  an  equal  voice  with  the  clergy  in  the 
government  of  the  Church,  while  in  doctrine  and  gen- 
eral usage  they  differ  not  at  all  from  the  old  connection. 
Their  history  has  not  been  marked  by  any  great  success. 
They  have  a  few  chapels  in  Ireland,  and  in  Canada 
there  are  from  8000  to  10,000  members.  Of  late  years 
they  have  decreased  in  the  number  of  membership.  In 
1874  the  bodv  contained  33,563  members. 

4.  The  Band-Room  Methodists  originated  in  Man- 
chester in  1806.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Band 
Room  in  North  Street,  Manchester,  where  a  class  of  over- 
zealous  revivalists  used  to  gather,  and,  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  Connection,  admitted  parties  not  members. 
They  were  also  guilty  of  acting  independently  of  leaders' 
meetings,  and  when  remonstrated  with,  withdrew  and 
formed  an  independent  body.  The  Band-Room  Meth- 
odists still  exist;  but  are  now  called  The  United  Free 
Gospel  Churches,  They  differ  from  the  "  parent"  body 
in  having  no  paid  ministers.  They  have,  however,  an- 
nual conferences. 


5.  The  Primitivk  Methodists  are,  next  to  the  Wes- 
leyans, the  largest  Methodist  body  in  England.  They 
date  from  the  year  1810.  A  few  regular  Wesleyan 
preachers  introduced,  on  their  circuits,  the  American 
practice  of  holding  camp-meetings.  These  were  disap- 
proved by  the  Conference,  and  denounced  as  '*  highly 
improper."  Other  questions  entered  into  the  contro- 
versy, and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  the  new  sect. 
Their  discipline  and  theology  are  strictly  Wesleyan,  but 
they  go  beyond  any  other  denomination  in  committing 
the  duty  of  Church  government  to  the  laity.  Their 
Conference  is  composed  of  one  third  preachers  and  two 
thirds  laymen.  From  the  stir  they  make  in  their  re- 
ligious services,  they  have  been  called  Ranters.  They 
allow  women  to  preach.  They  have  several  missions 
in  foreign  lands,  and  in  England  and  Wales,  according 
to  the  last  official  report  of  1874,  the  connection  had 
164,772  members.  In  the  United  States,  also,  they  have 
secured  a  footing;  they  here  count  a  membership  of 
some  2000.    See  Primitive  Methodists. 

6.  The  Bbyanites,  or  Bible  Christians,  are  a  sect 
of  Methodists  very  similar  to  the  preceding.  They  date 
from  1815.  Their  leader  was  a  Wesleyan  local  preacher 
of  considerable  talent,  by  the  name  of  O'Bryan  (q.  v.). 
Among  them,  as  among  the  Primitive  Methodists,  fe- 
males are  regularly  licensed  to  preach  in  public  They 
principally  exist  in  Cornwall  and  the  West  of  England, 
but  also  have  mission  stations  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and 
Australia.  They  had,  according  to  their  report  of  1873, 
26,427  full  and  accredited  Church  members. 

7.  The  Primitivk  Methodists  op  Ireland.  This 
body  of  Primitive  Methodists  is  of  later  origin  than  that 
of  England,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  the  other  or- 
ganization of  like  name.  The  Primitive  Methodists  of 
Ireland  date  from  1816.  The  English  Conference  in  1 795 
granted  to  the  members  the  privilege  of  receiving  from 
their  own  ministers,  under  certain  guards  and  restric- 
tions, the  sacraments.  The  Irish  Conference  thereupon, 
in  the  following  year,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  among 
them  "it  was  not  expedient;"  but  in  1816,  after  the 
subject  had  been  freely  discussed  by  the  people,  and 
numerous  petitions  asking  that  it  might  be  adminis- 
tered were  brought  before  the  Conference,  the  request 
was  granted  by  a  majority  of  sixty-two  against  twenty- 
six.  The  minority,  with  the  Rev.  Adam  Averell,  one 
of  their  most  influential  ministers,  at  their  head,  sepa- 
rated, and  took  with  them  about  ten  thousand  members, 
full  one  third  of  the  whole.  (It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  secession  in  1797  [see  8]  was  the  result  of  the 
non-compliance  of  the  English  Conference  with  the 
wishes  of  the  people  to  have  the  sacrament  from  their 
own  ministers.)  The  only  difference  between  the  Irish 
Primitive  Methodists  and  the  Wesleyans  remains  to 
this  day  the  liberty  of  members  in  the  former  body  to 
partake  of  the  sacraments  in  the  churches.  The  preach- 
ers are  regarded  simply  as  laymen,  because  of  the  failure 
of  this  secession  among  them.  The  real  lay  member?, 
however,  have  also  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the 
societies.  In  1861  the  Irish  Primitive  Methodists  num- 
bered 14,247  members.    See  Primitive  Methodists, 

8.  The  United  Methodist  Free  Church  is  a  union, 
recently  formed,  of  three  different  divisions  of  seceders 
from  Wesleyan  Methodism. 

(a)  The  Protestant  Methodists,  who  organized 
into  a  distinct  body  in  1828,  then  counting  28  local 
preachers,  56  leaders,  and  upwards  of  1000  members,  se- 
ceders from  the  Leeds  societies,  because  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  introduction  of  an  organ. 

(6)  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association,  which 
was  organized  in  1885,  under  the  leadership  of  Samuel 
Warren,  one  of  the  opponents  (in  1834)  to  the  proposed 
establishment  of  a  theological  institution,  to  be  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Jabez  Bunting.  The  Leeds  seceders  joined 
the  Associationists  in  1828;  both  amalgamated  with  the 
Free  Methodists  in  1857.  See  United  Metiiodist 
Free  Church. 
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(c)  The  Reformers,  who  were  organized  into  a  body 
in  1849.  At  the  Manchester  Conference  held  in  that 
year,  six  members,  suspected  of  private  intrigue  with 
member*  of  the  Weslevan  Methodist  Association  (see 
6).  were  placed  at  the  bar,  without  having  received  any 
regular  notice  of  the  charges  to  be  preferred  against 
them,  as  required  by  the  standing  laws  and  usages  of 
the  connection,  and  without  a  trial,  without  any  evi- 
dence that  they  had  violated  any  law,  human  or  divine, 
three  of  them  were  reprimanded  and  three  were  ex- 
pelled. The  act  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  na- 
tion, convulsed  the  connection,  and  led  to  the  loss  of  one 
hundred  thousand  members.  Many  of  them,  after  a 
while,  for  want  of  ministers  and  suitable  places  of  wor- 
ship, returned  to  the  old  body,  but  others  formed  them- 
selves into  a  distinctive  body  styled  the  Reformed 
Methodists.  These  amalgamated  bodies  differ  from  the 
u  parent**  body  only  in  Church  government  and  usages. 
One  of  their  professed  objects  is  the  reformation  of  the 
body  from  which  they  are  separated.  Their  annual  as- 
sembly admits  la;-  representatives,  circuits  with  less  than 
500  members  sending  one;  less  than  1000,  two;  and 
more  than  1000,  three  delegates.  Each  circuit  governs 
itself  by  its  local  courts,  without  any  interference  as  to 
the  management  of  its  internal  affairs.  At  their  Annual 
Assembly,  held  at  Bristol,  England,  in  August,  1872, 
they  reported  66,907  members. 

9.  The  Weslkyan  Reform  Union  is  a  body  com- 
posed of  those  of  the  seceders  of  1849  (see  7  [<?])  who 
refused  to  amalgamate  with  the  United  Methodist  Fret 
Church.  In  1868  it  numbered  nearly  a  thousand  Church 
members. 

The  above  comprise  all  the  Methodist  branches  now 
existing  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Some  others 
have  occasionally  sprung  up,  such  as  the  Tent  Method- 
istSj  the  Independent  Methodists,  etc.,  but  they  are  now 
either  extinct  or  incorporated  with  other  churches. 

10.  In  the  United  States,  the  main  body  of  Wesley's 
followers  are  incorporated  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  which  was  formally  organized  in  1784.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  local  preachers  from  England,  prom- 
inent among  whom  were  Philip  Embury  and  an  officer 
in  the  British  army  by  the  name  of  Webb,  had  preach- 
ed in  New  York  and  other  places,  and  organized  so- 
cieties on  the  English  model.  In  1769  the  first  regular 
itinerant  Methodist  preachers,  Boardman  and  Pilmoor, 
were  sent  over  bv  Mr.  Weslev.  The  former  took  his 
station  in  New  York,  the  latter  in  Philadelphia—occa- 
sionally changing  with  each  other,  and  often  making 
short  excursions  into  the  country.  They  were  very  suc- 
cessful in  their  labors ;  and,  by  their  instrumentality, 
not  only  were  multitudes  converted,  but  quite  a  number 
of  lay  preachers  were  received  and  employed.  At  the 
English  Weslevan  Conference  of  1771,  Francis  Asbury 
and  Richard  Wright  volunteered  to  come  to  America 
as  missionaries.  They  landed  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
month  of  October  of  that  vear,  and  were  received  bv  the 
societies  with  great  cordiality.  In  the  year  1773  two 
additional  missionaries,  Rankin  and  Shadfbrd,  were  sent 
over,  and  the  first  American  u  Conference"  was  held  at 
Philadelphia  in  July  of  that  year.  The  number  of 
members  in  the  society  was  stated  to  be  1160;  and  res- 
olutions were  adopted  recommending  continued  conform- 
ity to  the  discipline  and  doctrines  of  the  English  Meth- 
odists. From  that  time,  all  through  the  stormy  sea- 
son of  the  Revolutionary  War,  success  seems  to  have 
attended  their  efforts,  so  that,  at  the  Conference  of  1784, 
there  were  reported  to  be  about  15,000  members  in  the 
connection.  In  this  year  Wesley,  for  the  first  time,  per- 
formed the  solemn  rite  of  ordination  by  setting  apart 
two  men  as  elders  for  the  flock  in  America,  and  by 
consecrating  to  the  episcopal  office  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  at 
that  time  a  presbyter  in  the  Church  of  England.  The 
doctor  and  his  two  associates  immediatelv  thereafter 
sailed  for  America,  and  were  present  at  the  Conference 
in  Baltimore,  at  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized.    The  first  act  of  that  Conference  was 


the  ratification  with  entire  unanimity  of  Coke's  ordU 
nation,  and  the  election  of  one  of  their  own  number, 
Francis  Asbury,  to  the  same  office.  The  Conference  also 
received  Wesley's  abridgment  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  continue  to  be  their  standard 
of  doctrine  to  the  present  day,  and  also  an  abridgment 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  prepared  by  the  same 
hand,  and  sent  over  with  the  recommendation  that  it 
should  be  used  in  the  Methodist  chapels.  This  was 
done  in  some  of  the  large  cities  for  a  season,  but  soon 
fell  into  disuse,  with  the  exception  of  the  sacramental 
services  and  the  forms  of  ordinations,  which  are  still  re- 
tained and  used.  The  bishops  are  elected  by  a  General 
Conference,  which  meets  every  four  years,  and  is  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  the  several  Annual  Conferences 
in  the  ratio  of  one  delegate  for  a  certain  number  of 
members,  which  has  been  changed  from  time  to  time 
according  to  the  increase  of  the  general  body.  The  ra- 
tio fixed  by  the  General  Conference  of  1872  as  a  basis 
of  future  representation  is  one  delegate  for  every  forty- 
five  members  of  an  Annual  Conference.  At  the  same 
Conference  lav  members,  in  the  ratio  of  two  for  everv 
Annual  Conference,  were  also  admitted.  The  bishops, 
like  the  preachers,  are  itinerant ;  and  it  is  specially  en- 
acted that  if  one  of  them  ceases  from  travelling  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  General  Conference,  he  shall  not 
thereafter  exercise  the  episcopal  office.  His  powers  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  president  of  the  English  Confer- 
ence, with  the  additional  duty  of  fixing  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  preachers,  deciding  all  questions  of  law  in 
an  Annual  Conference,  and  ordaining  bishops,  elders, 
and  deacons.  The  limit  of  three  years,  beyond  which 
the  preachers  of  the  British  Weslevan  Connection  may 
not  continue  in  the  same  place,  is  now  also  the  rule  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States; 
and  to  this  is  added  the  regulation  that  they  may  not 
be  returned  to  the  same  place  more  than  three  years  in 
six.  Presiding  elders  in  this  branch  of  the  Church  oc- 
cupy a  position  very  similar  to  that  of  the  chairmen 
of  districts  in  England,  except  that  they  have  no  sepa- 
rate pastoral  charge.  They  are  appointed  by  the  bish- 
ops, and  may  remain  four  years  on  the  same  dis- 
trict. They  form  a  kind  of  advisory  committee  in  as- 
sisting the  bishops  to  fix  the  appointments  of  the 
preachers.  The  "Book  Concern,"  situated  in  New  York, 
with  a  branch  at  Cincinnati,  and  depositories  in  various 
other  cities,  has  a  capital  of  more  than  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, and  is  one  of  the  largest  publishing  houses  in  the 
world.  Under  the  patronage  and  control  of  the  Church 
are  weekly  papers  published  in  New  York,  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.).  Pittsburgh  (Pa.),  Cincinnati  (O.),  Chicago  (I1L), 
St.  Louis  (Mo.),  San  Francisco  (Cal.),  Portland  (Oregon), 
and  Atlanta  (Ga.).  They  publish  also  several  illustrated 
papers  for  Sunday-schools,  one  of  a  similar  kind  for  the 
Tract  Society,  a  monthly  Sunday-school  journal,  a 
monthly  magazine  in  English,  another  in  German,  and  a 
quarterly  review.  See  M ethodist  Episcopal  Chcrch. 

11.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, pro- 
jected at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1845,  was  formally  organ- 
ized by  delegates  from  Conferences  within  the  slave- 
holding  states  in  May,  1846.  In  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  general  usages,  it  is  the  same  as  the  preceding.  The 
same  is  true  of  its  forms  of  worship  and  usages.  But 
while  the  Church  North  made  open  declaration  against 
the  institution  of  slavery,  the  Church  South  ignored  the 
subject.  Now  that  the  institution  is  abolished  in  the 
United  States,  the  two  bodies  can  hardly  be  said  to  dif- 
fer.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  South,  has  a 
flourishing  publishing  house  (at  Nashville,  Tcnn.),  and 
issues  several  periodicals.  See  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 

12.  The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  was  or- 
ganized in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  the  year  1830, 
by  a  convention  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  cler- 
ical and  lay  delegates  from  various  states  of  the  Union. 
The  convention  continued  in  session  three  weeks,  and 
adopted  a  "Constitution"  for  the  new  association.    Its 
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fundamental  doctrines,  and  most  of  its  usages,  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Episcopal  Methodists,  the  body 
from  which  it  seceded.  Following  the  example  of  the 
British  Wesleyans,  the  episcopal  office  is  denied,  and  a 
president  called  to  rule  over  each  Annual  Conference, 
elected  by  the  ballot  of  that  body.  The  laity  is  admit- 
ted to  an  equal  participation  with  the  clergy  in  all 
Church  legislation  and  government.  The  General  Con- 
ference, which  meets  every  four  years,  consists  of  an 
equal  number  of  ministers  and  laymen,  who  are  elected 
by  the  Annual  Conferences.  The  slavery  question  di- 
vided the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  into  two  bodies 
— the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  of  the  North-western 
States  and  the  Methodist  Protestants  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  head-quarters  of  the  former  were  estab- 
lished at  Springfield,  Ohio;  those  of  the  latter  at  Balti- 
more, Md.  Their  members  were  found  only  in  certain 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Their  greatest  strength  is 
in  Virginia,- Maryland,  and  in  some  portions  of  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania.  Of  late  years,  a  union  of  all  non- 
episcopal  Methodist*  having  been  proposed,  the  Protes- 
tant Methodists  North  changed  their  official  name  to 
The  Methodist  Church.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 
was  one  "of  the  churches  expected  to  be  merged  into 
this  newly-constituted  body,  but  hitherto  all  efforts  at 
union  have  failed,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  immediate 
prospect  of  their  amalgamation.  The  Methodist  Church 
numbers  about  75,000  members ;  altogether  the  Method- 
ist Protestants  count  about  140,000.  The  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Church  South  remain  at  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
those  of  The  Methodist  Church  have  been  removed  from 
Springfield,  Ohio,  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  See  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  ;  Methodists;  The. 

18.  The  Wkslkyan  Methodist  Church  was  formed 
by  a  convention  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates  which  met 
in  the  city  of  Utica,  N.  YM  in  1843.  The  principal  part 
of  the  delegates  in  attendance  were  ministers  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  main 
reason  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  body  was  their 
hostility  to  slavery.  At  their  organization  as  a  Church 
they  adopted  a  Discipline  and- plan  of  Church  govern- 
ment, and  divided  the  connection  into  six  Annual  Con- 
ferences, having  about  800  ministers  and  preachers  (most- 
ly local),  and  a  reported  membership  of  about  6000. 
Their  Articles  of  Faith  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  their  General  Rules 
are  similar,  with  the  exception  that  they  are  more 
stringent  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  They  discard  epis- 
copacy and  presiding  elders,  but,  like  the  English  Wes- 
leyans, they  have  chairmen  of  districts,  and  elect  the 
presidents  of  their  Annual  Conferences  at  each  succes- 
sive session.  Ministers  are  appointed  to  their  respective 
fields  of  labor  by  a  stationing  committee,  the  decisions 
of  said  committee  being  subject  to  approval  by  the  Con- 
ference. Societies  and  churches  are  permitted  to  nego- 
tiate beforehand  with  any  minister  for  his  services; 
but  such  engagements,  if  made,  must  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Conference.  Both  General  and  Annual  Con- 
ferences are  composed  of  ministers  and  lay  delegates, 
the  local  preachers  also  having  a  representation. 

14.  The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  formed  by  a  party  of  colored  members,  under  the 
leadership  of  Richard  Allen,  hence  sometimes  called  A  l- 
lenites,  who  seceded  from  their  white  brethren  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1816.  They  adopted,  in  the  main,  the  doc- 
trines and  usages  of  the  body  from  which  they  seceded. 
Mr.  Allen  was  elected  to  the  office  of  bishop,  and  ordained 
by  four  elders  of  their  Church,  assisted  by  a  colored  pres- 
byter of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  denomination.  They 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  states  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Man-land.  There 
are  also  some  in  the  Western  States,  and  a  few  in  Upper 
Canada,  their  congregations  being  largest  and  most  in- 
fluential in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  Methodist 
Almanac  of  1873  assigns  them  7  bishops,  600  preachers, 
and  200,000  members. 

15.  The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  (Zion) 


Church  was  formed  by  another  secession  of  colored 
members  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1819.  They  elect 
annually  one  of  their  elders  as  general  superintendent, 
but  do  not  ordain  or  set  him  apart  to  that  office  by  the 
imposition  of  bands.  The  Methodist  Almanac  of  1873. 
credits  them  with  7  bishops,  694  preachers,  and  164,000 
members. 

16.  The  United  Brethren  in  Christ  is  the  desig- 
nation of  a  body  of  Christians,  sometimes  called  German 
Methodists.  They  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Moravians,  or  Unitas  Fratrum,  who  are  sometimes  called 
the  United  Brethren.  "The  United  Brethren  in  Christ," 
although  mostly  consisting  of  Germans  and  their  imme- 
diate descendants,  are  of  American  origin,  and  date  as  a 
distinct  sect  from  the  year  1800,  when  their  first  Annual 
Conference  was  held.  From  that  time  they  have  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  other  portions  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  fonr  bishops,  nine  Annual  Conferences,  and 
a  General  Conference,  which  meets  every  fourth  year. 
In  doctrines  and  Church  government  they  are,  with  few 
unimportant  variations,  the  same  as  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copalians. 

17.  The  Evangelical  Association  are  in  doctrine 
and  Church  government  nearly  allied  to  the  Episco- 
pal Methodists.  They  date  from  the  year  1800,  and 
are  sometimes  called  A  Wrights,  after  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  sect.  They  elect  bishops  from  the  body  of  the 
elders,  and  have  several  Annual  Conferences,  and  a 
General  Conference,  the  supreme  law-making  authority, 
which  meets  quadrennially.  The  members  are  mostly 
Germans  or  of  German  descent,  and  are  numerous  only 
in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  The  Methodist  A  f- 
manac  of  1873  reports  1  bishop,  628  preachers,  428  local 
preachers,  and  78,716  members. 

18.  The  Free  Methodist  Church  was  organised  by 
former  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Aug.  23, 1860.  The  main  occasion  for  the  establishment 
of  this  body  was  the  expulsion  of  two  ministers  from  the 
Genesee  Conference.  The  Free  Methodists  rigidly  en- 
force the  rule  for  simplicity  of  dress ;  the  privilege  of  free 
seats  in  all  houses  of  worship;  congregational  singing, 
without  the  aid  of  choir  or  musical  instrument ;  extem- 
poraneous preaching.  In  doctrine  they  are  one  with 
other  Methodist  bodies,  but  adhere  strictly  to  Wesley's 
views  on  sanctifcation,  and  teach  everlasting  torment. 
They  have  abandoned  the  episcopacy,  but  have  one  su- 
perintendent, who  is  elected  every  four  years  at  the  meet- 
ing of  their  General  Conference.  They  report,  in  1872, 165 
preachers  and  71 66  members.    See  Methodists,  Frek, 

19.  The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  America  was  organized  by  order  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
December  16, 1870.  The  new  Church  consists  of  the 
colored  preachers  and  members  heretofore  belonging  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Two  bishop* 
were  elected— Rev.  William  H.  Miles,  of  Kentucky,  and 
Rev.  R.  H.  Vanderhorst,  of  Georgia.  The  Christian  In- 
dex, edited  by  Rev.  Samuel  Watson,  at  Memphis,  Term., 
was  adopted  as  the  organ  of  the  new  Church,  and  Rer. 
L.  J.  Scurlock  was  elected  assistant  editor  and  book 
agent.  The  structure  of  the  new  Church,  counting 
about  13,000  members,  conforms  in  all  essential  particu- 
lars to  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
viz.  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  economy,  but  is  entirely 
independent  of  that  organization,  though  in  sympathy 
with  and  fostered  by  it  White  people  are  not  admitted 
to  membership. 

There  are  a  few  other  minor  subdivisions  of  the 
Methodist  family,  e.  g.  the  Independent  (or  Congrega- 
tional) Methodist  Church,  the  names  and  statistics  of 
which  are  given  in  the  tabular  summary  below.  In 
connection  with  one  or  other  of  the  larger  bodies,  Meth- 
odists are  found  not  only  in  England  and  North  Amer- 
ica, but  they  have  "  Conferences*  in  France,  Germany, 
Africa,  and  Australia.  They  have  missionary  stations 
[(for  more  particulars  concerning  which,  see  section  YI> 
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2a  Defunct  Methodist  Bodies.  — Of  these,  the  most 
important  are: 

(a)  The  Rxporxxd  Methodist  Church.  This 
bodr,  which  is  now  merged  into  the  Wesleyan  Method- 
ist Church  (aee  13),  originated  in  a  secession  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1814,  The  seceders 
considered  themselves  restricted  under  the  episcopal 
form  of  government,  and,  with  a  view  to  obtain  redress 
of  their  grievances,  petitioned  the  General  Conference. 
Their  representations  met  with  no  favorable  reception, 
and  in  consequence  they  withdrew  from  the  member- 
ship of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Their  formal 
separation  from  that  body  took  place  Jan.  16, 1814.  In 
the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity  they  agreed  with 
the  Church  which  they  left;  but  as  to  the  government 
of  the  Church,  they  conducted  their  affairs  on  the  Con- 
gregational principle.  They  held  peculiar  views  re- 
garding the  efficacy  of  faith.  They  believed  that  all 
hteaungs  given  in  answer  to  prayer  are  in  consequence 
of  faith ;  and  in  cases  of  sickness  and  distress,  faith  ex- 
ercised is  the  restoring  principle.  They  also  taught 
moral  perfection  in  the  present  state.  They  admitted 
to  membership  all  who  simply  exhibited  clear  evidence 
that  their  sins  were  forgiven,  and  that  their  hearts  were 
renewed.  They  held  that  subscription  to  any  record 
of  Christian  principles  is  altogether  unnecessary.  In 
1818  they  spread  in  Upper  Canada,  and  there  made 
great  progress.  For  some  time  after  the  organization 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  they  united  with 
that  body  in  publishing  a  magazine — a  circumstance 
which  ultimately  led  to  a  union  between  the  two 
bodies. 

(6)  The  Mbthodist  Societt,  a  body  which  origina- 
ted in  a  secession  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  New  York  in  1820,  in  consequence  of  what  was 
deemed  an  undue  interference  on  the  part  of  the  ruling 
preacher  with  the  temporalities  of  the  Church.  In 
Church  doctrine  the  new  body  adhered  to  the  rules  of 
the  u  parent"  society,  but  in  the  government  of  the 
Church  there  was  a  considerable  difference.  1.  No 
bishop  was  allowed,  but  a  president  of  each  Annual  Con- 
ference was  chosen  yearly  by  ballot  from  the  members 
thereof.  2.  All  ordained  ministers,  whether  travelling 
or  not,  were  allowed  a  seat  in  the  Annual  Conference. 
"The  property  of  the  societies  to  be  vested  in  trustees 
of  their  own  choice,  and  the  minister  to  have  no  over- 
sight of  the  temporal  aflaira  of  the  Church."    After  the 


organization  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  (see  12), 
the  Methodist  Society  was  merged  in  the  former. 

21.  Methodists  in  Canada  and  other  British  Dominions 
m  America. — A  little  more  than  sixty  years  ago  Meth- 
odism was  for  the  first  time  represented  in  those  parts  by 
William  Losee,  whom  the  sainted  Asbury  had  appointed 
as  a  worker  of  the  Gospel,  "  to  range  at  large."  The 
work  has  prospered  there  as  elsewhere,  and  there  are 
now  five  large  bodies,  presided  over  by  no  less  than 
900  itinerant  ministers.  Four  of  these  large  bodies, 
viz.  the  Wesleyans,  Primitives,  New  Comtectionists,  and 
Bible  Christians,  are  either  an  offspring  of  like  associa- 
tions in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  intimate  relations  at 
present.*  But  the  fifth  of  them  is  an  independent  or- 
ganization, like  the  great  Methodist  body  of  the  United 
States,  from  which  it  sprang,  and  after  which  it  is  named 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada,  dating  its 
origin  as  a  separate  body  in  1828.  The  Canada  Wesley- 
ans,  though  adhering  to  the  polity  of  the  English  Wes- 
leyans,  are  now  agitating  the  adoption  of  lay-represen- 
tation, in  order  to  effect  a  union  of  all  the  Methodist 
bodies  in  Canada ;  their  aggregate  membership  amounts 
at  present  to  a  little  over  100,000,  their  preachers  to 
over  600  in  all  the  different  bodies.  See  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Canada;  Weslkyan  Meth- 
odists; Primitive  Methodists;  New-Cokneotiom 
Methodists;  etc. 

V.  Aggregate—Not  reckoning  the  Band-Room  Meth- 
odists, nor  the  countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connection,  and 
making  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  Sunday-school  schol- 
ars belonging  to  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  and 
to  the  Primitive  Methodists  in  Ireland,  we  arrive  at  the 
results  given  in  the  table  below.  Beckoning  two  addi- 
tional hearers  for  each  Church  member  and  Sunday- 
school  scholar,  we  make  a  total  of  more  than  twelve 
millions  of  persons  receiving  Methodist  instruction,  and 
from  week  to  week  meeting  together  in  Methodist  build- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  Almighty  God. 
The  statement  is  startling,  but  the  statistics  given  en- 
title it  to  the  fullest  consideration. 

But  rightly  to  estimate  the  results  of  Methodism  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  and  thirty  years,  there  are  other 
facts  to  be  remembered. 

M  Who  will  deny,  for  instance,  that  Methodism  has 

•  The  Canada  Wesleyan  Church  was  not  only  fnnnded 
by,  but  for  many  years  belonged  to  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  of  the  United  States. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


Denominatloo. 


Wesleyan  Methodists. 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodiat*. . . . 
New-Conueetton  Methodists.. . . . 

Primitive  Methodist* 

Primitive  (Ireland)  Methodists*.. 

Bible  Chrlttiane 

United  Methodist  Free  Churches 
Wesleyan  Reform  Union 

Totals 


Date  of 
Organisation. 


1739 

1797 

1810 

1810 

1815 

1828-4* 

1840 


Number  of 
Ministers. 


8,157 
207 
260 
943 

85 
254 
812 

20 


5,288 


Number  of 
Church 

Member*. 


557,W»5 
58,577 
85, 706 

161,229 

14,247 

26,241 

68,062 

9,898 


981,450 


Nomber  of 
Sanday-ecbool 

Scholar*. 


776,522 

about  80,000 

a  boot  50,000 

258,857 

about  20,000 

44,221 

152,315 

18,475 


1,400*390 


AMERICA. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (in  1872) 

Methodist  Church  (Non-Episcopal). 

United  Brethren 

Evangelical  Association  (Albrights). '.'.'..'.. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal..;. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  (Zlon) 

Canada  Wealerans..  f... 

Eastern  British  American  Wesleyan  Methodkts. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Canada 

Methodist  Protestants.  South 

American  Wesleyans  (Connectlou) 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Sooth  (in  1871) t. . . . 

Jree  Methodists ' 

Primitive  Methodists. 


Date  of 
Organisation.- 


Totals. 


1784 

1806 

1800 

1800 

1816 

1819 

1828 

1854  f 

1828 

1S80 

1843 

1844 

1860 


I 


Number  of 
Minister*. 


10,742 
624 

•  ■  •  • 

638 
600 

694 

■  •  •  e 

147 

AAA 

no 
428 

about  250 

2,868 

about  90 

about  20 


17,808 


Number  of 

Church 
Members. 


1,456,441 
75,000 

78,716 
20,000 

164,000 
69,597 
16,118 
21,103 
60,000 
20,000 

600,900 
6,000 
2,000 


2,591,875 


Nomber  of 

Soo  day-school 

Scholars. 


1,267,742 


69,112 
18,766 


800,523 


•  •  e  • 


1,650,148 


tTfatotoee  not  laelade  the  colored  membership  now  separately  organised  aa  she  Cblere**  M*JUdi*  M^Umpal  OvnA,***. 
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exercised  a  potent  and  beneficial  influence  upon  other 
churches:  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Independent,  and 
Baptist  churches  have  all  been  largely  indebted  to 
Methodism,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  many  of  the 
best  ministers  and  agents  they  hare  ever  had.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that,  during  Wesley's  life-time,  of  the 
690  men  who  acted  under  him  as  itinerant  preachers, 
249  relinquished  the  itinerant  ministry.  These  249  re- 
titers  included  not  a  few  of  the  most  intelligent,  ener- 
getic, pious,  and  useful  preachers  that  Wesley  had. 
Some  left  him  on  the  ground  of  health;  others  began 
business,  because  as  itinerant  preachers  they  were  una- 
ble to  support  their  wives  and  families ;  but  a  large  pro- 
portion became  ordained  ministers  in  other  churches. 
In  some  instances,  the  labors  of  these  men,  and  their 
brother  Methodists,  led  to  marvellous  results.  To  give 
but  one  example :  David  Taylor,  originally  a  servant 
of  lady  Huntingdon,  was  one  of  Wesley's  first  preachers, 
but  afterwards  left  the  work.  Taylor,  however,  was  the 
means  of  converting  Samuel  Deacon,  an  agricultural  la- 
borer; and  the  two  combined  were  the  instruments,  in 
the  hands  of  God,  in  raising  up  a  number  of  churches 
in  Yorkshire  and  the  midland  counties,  which,  in  1770, 
were  organized  into  the  New  Connection  of  General 
Baptists;  and  that  connection  seventy  yean  after- 
wards, in  1840,  comprised  118  churches,  having  11,358 
members,  a  foreign  missionary  society,  and  two  theo- 
logical academies"  (Methodist  Magazine  [1856],  p.  335). 

Sunday-schools  are  now  an  important  appendage  of 
every  church,  and  have  been  a  benefit  to  millions  of 
immortal  souls;  but  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that 
Hannah  Ball,  a  young  Methodist  lady,  had  a  Methodist 
Sunday-school  at  High  Wycombe  fourteen  years  before 
Robert  Baikes  began  bis  at  Gloucester;  and  that  So- 
phia Cooke,  another  Methodist,  who  afterwards  became 
the  wife  of  Samuel  Bradburn,  was  the  first  who  suggest- 
ed to  Kaikes  the  Sunday-school  idea,  and  actually 
marched  with  him,  at  the  head  of  his  troop  of  ragged 
urchins,  the  first  Sunday  they  were  taken  to  the  parish 
church. 

The  first  British  Bible  Society  that  existed,  "The 
Naval  and  Military,"  was  projected  by  George  Cussons, 
and  organized  by  a  small  number  of  his  Methodist  com- 
panions. The  London  Missionary  Society  originated  in 
an  appeal  from  Melville  Home,  who  for  some  years  was 
one  of  Wesley's  itinerant  preachers,  and  then  became 
the  successor  of  Fletcher  as  vicar  of  Madelev.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society  was  started  by  John  Venn, 
the  son  of  Henry  Venn,  the  Methodist  clergyman.  The 
first  Tract  Society  was  formed  by  John  Wesley  and 
Thomas  Coke  in  1782,  seventeen  years  before  the  or- 
ganization of  the  present  great  Religious  Tract  Society 
in  Paternoster  Row — a  society,  by  the  way,  which  was 
instituted  chiefly  by  Rowland  Hill,  and  two  or  three 
other  Calvin istic  Methodists.  It  is  believed  that  the 
first  Dispensary  that  the  world  ever  had  was  founded 
by  Wesley  himself  in  connection  with  the  old  Founder}', 
in  Moorfields.  The  Strangers'  Friend  Society,  paying 
every  year  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  visits  to  the 
sick  poor  of  London,  and  relieving  them  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, is  an  institution  to  which  Methodism  gave  birth 
in  1785. 

Building  churches  is  one  of  the  great  features  of  the 
age.  Unfortunately,  England  has  had  no  religious  wor- 
ship census  since  1851 ;  but  even  then,  according  to  the 
tables  of  Horace  Mann,  Methodism  had,  in  England 
and  Wales  only,  11,835  places  of  worship,  with  2,231,017 
sittings.  In  America,  according  to  the  census  of  1860, 
Methodism  nine  years  ago  provided  church  accommoda- 
tion for  6,259,799,  which  was  two  and  a  quarter  millions 
more  than  was  provided  by  any  other  Church  what- 
ever. 

The  public  press  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  institu- 
te r.1  of  the  day.  England  has  four  Methodist  newspa- 
pers ;  Ireland,  one ;  France,  one ;  Germany,  one ;  India, 
one;  China,  one;  Australia,  two;  Canada  and  British 
America,  five ;  and  the  United  States  about  fifty. 


VI.  Outgrowth  in  Missionary  Labor*.  1.  In  EngHth. 
or  chiefly  so. — Methodism  was  from  its  very  inception  ? 
missionary  movement,  domestic  and  foreign.  It  initi- 
ated, so  to  speak,  both  the  spirit  and  plan  of  modern 
English  mission  work.  Protestant  England  had  mani- 
fested but  a  faint  interest  in  this  species  of  Christian  la- 
bor until  the  birth  of  Methodism,  and  the  spirit  of  life 
may  be  said  to  have  been  breathed  into  English  mission- 
ary societies  by  Methodism.  Nor  need  this  astonish  ua. 
The  Church  of  England  recognised  as  its  field  the  terri- 
tory held  by  the  Anglican  throne ;  cold  and  almost  life- 
leas  at  home,  the  residents  in  the  colonies  and  other  de- 
pendencies received  but  little  religious  care.  Methodism, 
the  outgrowth  of  a  reawakened  zeal  for  holy  living,  sought 
its  fields  not  only  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  manifested 
early  a  strong  desire  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  into  all 
parts.  To  this  end  Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  in  1786,  issued 
"An  Address  to  the  Pious  and  Benevolent,  proposing  an 
Annual  Subscription  for  the  Support  of  Missionaries  in 
the  Highlands  and  adjacent  Islands  of  Scotland,  the 
Isles  of  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Newfoundland,  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec;" 
and  in  the  year  following  the  Wcsleyan  missions  bore 
the  distinctive  title  of  "Missions  established  by  the 
Methodist  Society."  Even  before  this  organization  had 
been  effected,  missionary  labors  were  put  forth  in  behalf 
of  the  residents  of  the  West  Indies.  In  1791  Methodum 
reached  out  its  hand  after  France,  and  its  great  schemes 
to  Christianize  Africa  were  brought  to  trial  as  early  as 
1811.  In  Asia  labor  was  commenced  in  1814;  in  Aus- 
tralasia in  1815;  in  Polynesia  in  1822;  until,  from  the 
first  call  of  Wesley  for  American  evangelists,  in  the 
Conference  of  1769,  down  to  our  day,  we  see  the  grand 
enterprise  reaching  to  the  shores  of  Sweden,  to  Germa- 
ny, France,  and  the  Upper  Alps;  to  Gibraltar  and  Mal- 
ta; to  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  to  Sierra  Leone,  and 
to  the  Gold  Coast;  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  to  Cey- 
lon, to  India,  and  to  China;  to  the  colonists  and  ab- 
original tribes  of  Australia;  to  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Friendly  and  Fiji  Islands;  to  the  islands  of  the  western 
as  well  as  of  the  southern  hemisphere;  and  from  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Puget's  Sound  (comp.  Alder, 
Wesleyan  Missions  [Lond.  1842],  p.  4).  From  1803  to 
the  present  time  Wesleyan  Methodism  has  contributed 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars  for  foreign  evan- 
gelization. In  England  the  Wesleyan  Society  to-day 
enrolls  more  communicants  in  its  mission  churches  than 
all  other  British  missionary  societies  combined.  The 
historian  of  religion  during  the  last  and  present  centu- 
ries would  find  it  difficult  to  point  to  a  more  magnificent 
monument  of  Christianity. 

» 

Methodist  missions  may,  however,  be  said  to  have 
bad  their  origin  long  before  the  founding  of  a  society 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  spreading  its  doctrines  in  for- 
eign parts.  "  From  its  very  beginning,"  says  Stevens 
{Hist,  of  Methodism,  iii,  312),  "Methodism  was  charac- 
terized by  a  zealous  spirit  of  propagandism.  It  was  es- 
sentially missionary.  Its  introduction  into  the  West 
Indies  bv  Gilbert  in  1760,  and  into  Nova  Scotia  bv 
Cotighlan  in  1765;  the  appointment  of  Pilmoor  and 
Boardman  to  America  in  1769,  and  its  commencement 
at  New  York  at  least  three  years  before  this  date;  the 
formation  successively  of  its  Irish,  Welsh,  and  English 
domestic  missions,  and  the  organization  of  a  missionary 
'  institution'  at  least  two  vears  before  the  first  of  what 
are  called  modern  missionary  societies,  attest  its  char- 
acter as  an  energetic  system  of  evangelization."  But 
these  wide  developments  of  missionary  energy,  grand 
as  some  of  them  are  in  their  historical  importance, 
were  but  initiatory  to  that  denominational  missionary 
system  which  arose  from  Coke's  project  of  an  Asiatic 
mission  (in  1786),  to  be  headed  by  himself  in  person, 
requiring  his  life  as  a  sacrifice,  and  this  constituting 
him,  above  the  mere  fact  of  being  first  bishop  of  Amer- 
ican Methodism,  and  the  first  Protestant  bishop  of  the 
New  World,  as  the  representative  character  of  Method- 
ist missions. 
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American  Methodism  has  been  aptly  termed  by  Dr. 
Abel  Stevens  (Centenary  of  A  mer.  Meth.  p.  187)  "  a  mis- 
sionary scheme,"  for  it  was  clearly  "the  great  home 
mission  enterprise  of  the  North  American  continent." 
The  independent  establishment  of  the  colonies  as  a  re- 
public in  1776  largely  altered  the  relation  to  England, 
and  the  missionary  body  gradually  ripened  into  a 
Church  organization,  from  which,  in  turn,  went  out 
enterprises.  The  year  1819  is  memorable  in  the  history 
of  American  Methodism  as  the  epoch  of  the  formal  or- 
ganization of  its  missionary  work.  But  these  early  la- 
bors were  confined  to  the  "home"  fields,  and  aimed 
mainly  at  the  conversion  of  the  aborigines  and  slaves. 
It  was  some  thirteen  years  later,  during  the  session  of 
the  General  Conference  of  1832,  that  foreign  missions 
were  decided  upon,  and  American  Methodism  commis- 
sioned its  Gospel  harbingers  to  carry  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus  to  the  dark  nations  of  South  Africa,  the  Rom- 
ish adherents  of  Mexico,  and  of  South  America.  We 
give  below  some  of  the  details  of  this  great  work  in 
particular  fields.  Besides  its  very  extensive  domestic 
work,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  now  missions 
in  China,  India,  Africa,  Bulgaria,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  South  America.  Its 
missions,  foreign  and  domestic,  in  the  centenary  year 
(18o6)  numbered  1059  circuits  and  stations,  1128  paid 
laborers  (preachers  and  assistants),  and  105,675  commu- 
nicants. The  funds  contributed  to  its  treasury,  from  the 
beginning  down  to  1865,  amounted  to  about  $6,000,000, 
About  350  of  the  missionaries  were  in  1866  reported  to 
preach  in  the  German  and  Scandinavian  languages,  and 
more  than  30,000  of  the  communicants  of  German  and 
Scandinavian  origin. 

"American,  like  British  Methodism,"  says  Stevens 
{Centenary  of  A  mer.  Meth*  p.  199),  "has  become  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  apostolic  idea  of  foreign  and 
universal  evangelization.  With  both  bodies  it  is  no 
longer  an  incidental  or  secondary  attribute,  but  is  in- 
wrought into  their  organic  ecclesiastical  systems.  It 
has  deepened  and  widened  till  it  has  become  the  great 
characteristic  of  modern  Methodism,  raising  it  from  a 
revival  of  vital  Protestantism,  chiefly  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  to  a  world-wide  system  of  Christianization, 
which  has  reacted  on  all  the  great  interests  of  its  Anglo- 
Saxon  field,  has  energized  and  eunobled  most  of  its  other 
characteristics,  and  would  seem  to  pledge  to  it  a  univer- 
sal and  perpetual  sway  in  the  earth.  Taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  London  and  Church  Missionary  societies, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  London  Tract  ! 
Society,  to  all  of  which  Methodism  gave  the  originating  J 
impulse,  and  the  Sunday-school  institution,  which  it 
was  the  first  to  adopt  as  an  agency  of  the  Church,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  has  been  transforming  the 
character  of  English  Protestantism  and  the  moral  pros- 
pects of  the  world.  Its  missionary  development  has 
preserved  its  primitive  energy.  According  to  the  usual 
history  of  religious  bodies,  if  not  indeed  by  a  law  of  the 
human  mind,  its  early  heroic  character  would  have 
passed  away  by  its  domestic  success  and  the  cessation 
of  the  novelty  and  trials  of  its  early  circumstances;  but 
by  throwing  itself  out  upon  all  the  world,  and  especially 
upon  the  worst  citadels  of  paganism,  it  has  perpetuated 
its  original  militant  spirit,  and  opened  for  itself  a  heroic 
career,  which  need  end  only  with  the  universal  triumph 
of  Christianity.  English  Methodism  was  considered,  at 
the  death  of  its  founder,  a  marvellous  fact  in  British 
history;  but  to-day  (1866)  the  Wesleyan  missions  alone  \ 
comprise  more  than  twice  the  number  of  the  regular 
preachers  enrolled  in  the  English  Minutes  in  the  year 
of  Wesley's  death,  and  nearly  twice  as  many  communi- 
cants as  the  Minutes  then  reported  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  which  had  been  reached  by  Methodism.  The 
latest  (I860)  reported  number  of  missionary  communi- 
cants in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  equals  nearly 
one  half  the  whole  membership  of  the  Church  in  1819, 
the  year  in  which  the  Missionary  Society  was  founded, 
and  is  nearly  double  the  membership  with  which  the 
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denomination  closed  the  last  century,  after  more  than 
thirty  years  of  labors  and  struggles." 

2.  Methodism  among  the  French.  — In  the  year  1790 
Methodism  was  introduced  among  the  French  by  Eng- 
lish Wesleyan  preachers,  and  in  1791  Dr.  Coke  ordained  in 
a  small  village  of  Normandy  the  first  French  Methodist 
preacher.  The  work  was  successful,  and  a  society  of 
100  members  had  been  gathered  when  the  storm  of  the 
Revolution  prevented  further  progress,  and  in  1817  the 
work  had  to  be  begun  anew.  In  1819  Methodism  was 
introduced  into  the  south  of  France  by  Charles  Cook, 
whose  labors  were  eminently  successful  among  the  Prot- 
estants, who  were  then  in  such  a  state  of  ignorance  and 
religious  indifference  that,  out  of  some  400  ministers, 
not  ten  could  be  found  who  knew  and  preached  the 
Gospel.  Revivals  ensued,  classes  were  formed,  societies 
were  organized,  preachers  were  raised,  and  in  1844  there 
was  in  France  a  Church  of  nearly  1500  members,  with 
24  travelling  preachers.  During  the  progress  of  the 
work  the  other  churches  had  profited,  however,  by  the 
reviving  influence,  and  Methodism,  being  regarded  as  a 
"  foreign  importation,"  began  gradually  to  lose  in  mem- 
bership, so  that  by  1852  there  were  only  900  actual  ad- 
herents to  the  Methodist  Church,  notwithstanding  that 
the  work  of  evangelization  had  progressed  as  usual. 
These  circumstances  prompted  the  Wesleyans  to  counsel 
the  independent  establishment  of  French  Methodism  in 
a  distinct  French  Church,  dependent  upon  the  "  parent 
body"  for  an  annual  stipend  only.  The  first  French 
Conference  was  held  at  Nismes  in  1852.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  tide  turned  again  in  favor  of  Methodism ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  organization  of  other  churches, 
some  of  which,  it  must  be  owned,  have  grown  more 
rapidly,  the  Conference  of  1870  reported  2216  members, 
184  chapels  and  preaching-rooms,  53  Sunday-schools, 
2539  Sunday-scholars,  101  local*  preachers,  and  30  minis- 
ters, and  some  9000  regular  hearers  at  the  public  ser- 
vices. The  official  title  of  the  Methodist  body  in  France 
is  The  Evangelical  Methodist  Church  of  France  and 
Stoitzerland.  The  French  Methodists  sustain  a  publish- 
ing-house at  Paris,  and  issue  a  weekly  paper,  entitled 
U  Evangelist.  The  "Methodist  Episcopal  Church"  sus- 
tains one  missionary  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  but  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Swiss  Mission  Conference,  and  his  labors 
are  intended  to  benefit  only  the  German  residents  of  the 
French  metropolis. 

3.  Methodism  among  the  Germans.  —  The  Germans 
were  first  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  Methodists 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  United  Breth- 
ren, who  have  always  been  in  close  communion  with  the 
Methodists,  may  really  be  said  to  have  paved  the  way 
for  the  success  of  the  work  among  the  Germans.  The 
labors  of  the  Rev.  William  Otterbein,  the  founder  of  the 
United  Brethren  Church,  and  a  warm  personal  friend 
of  bishop  Asbury,  were  thoroughly  Methodistic,  and  the 
United  Brethren  Church  was  for  many  years  considered 
by  the  Methodists  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  their  own 
Church,  having  a  special  mission  to  labor  and  spread 
the  doctrines  of  Methodism  among  the  Germans.  Turn- 
ing their  attention  to  the  young  generation  and  its 
wants,  the  United  Brethren  came  to  drop  the  tongue  of 
the  Fatherland,  and  thus  alienated  themselves  from  the 
field  which  Methodism  anxiously  sought  to  supply.  A 
helper  offered  in  the  hour  of  need  in  the  person  of  Jacob 
Albright,  who,  having  been  converted,  and  feeling  him- 
self called  of  God  to  preach  the  Gospel  among  the  Ger- 
mans of  Pennsylvania,  prayed  for  the  sympathies  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  his  project.  Failing  to 
secure  the  aid  asked  for,  he  finally  struck  out  for  him- 
self, organized  the  converts  God  had  given  him  into  a 
Church,  which  he  called  the  Evangelical  Association,  a 
work  that  has  since  been  owned  of  God  to  the  salvation 
of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Germans  throughout 
the  land.  The  Evangelical  brethren  have  always 
claimed  to  be  Methodists,  are  known  as  such  among  the 
Germans,  and  were  in  former  years  very  much  in  the 
habit  of  styling  themselves  "  The  Evangelical  Associa- 
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tk>n,  commonly  called  Albrights,  or  Albright  Method- 
ists." With  but  slight  modification,  they  have  adopted 
the  Methodist  Discipline  and  Methodist  usages.  In  the 
matter  of  doctrine  they  are  Methodistiu  throughout, 
laying  peculiar  emphasis  upon  those  experimental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity — repentance,  faith,  regeneration 
and  adoption,  growth  in  grace,  and  the  duty  and  privi- 
lege of  entire  sanctification.  Wesley,  Watson,  and  Clarke 
are  their  standard  authorities.  They  lay  claim  to  the 
fathers  of  Methodism,  thus  priding  themselves  in  a 
common  origin  with  Methodists.  At  a  very  early  date 
of  their  history,  when  they  numbered  but  a  few  hundred 
members,  they  proposed  organic  union  with  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  upon  the  sole  condition  of  being 
permitted  to  use  the  German  language  in  the  public 
worship  of  their  congregations,  and  of  laboring  exclu- 
sively among  the  Germans.  Strange  as  it  may  now 
seem,  the  offer  was  rejected,  under  the  erroneous  im- 
pression which  theu  prevailed  that  the  German  lan- 
guage would  necessarily  die  out  in  a  generation  or  so. 
Of  course  emigration  had  not  then  attained  its  present 
gigantic  dimensions,  nor  were  there  any  indications  of 
results  in  this  direction  such  as  we  witness  in  our  dav. 
Efforts  looking  to  organic  union  between  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  Evangelical  Association  have 
since  been  renewed. 

In  1836  the  conversion  and  call  to  the  ministry  of  Wil- 
liam Nast,  a  highly-educated  German,  a  graduate  of  Tu- 
bingen University,  moved  the  leading  men  in  the  Meth- 
odist Church  to  establish  a  domestic  mission  among  the 
Germans,  and  it  was  intrusted  to  the  newly-made  con- 
vert. He  travelled  extensively  through  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  eminently  successful  in  impressing 
his  countrymen  with  the  need  of  a  "  higher"  life.  The 
progress  of  forming  a  congregation,  however,  was  very 
slow.  Thus  after  a  whole  year's  labor  at  Cincinnati, 
among  its  thousands  of  Germans,  subjected  to  the  gross- 
est insults,  and  in  constant  danger  of  bodily  harm, 
preaching  in  the  streets  and  market-places,  distributing 
tracts  and  talking  about  Jesus  and  his  salvation  in  the 
beer  saloons  and  the  tenement  houses,  he  went  up  to 
Conference  and  reported  the  reception  of  three  members, 
all  told.  But  the  final  result  was,  after  all,  great  and 
glorious.  The  influence  of  Nast's  example  gradually 
spread  among  the  Germans,  and  converts  came  in  num- 
bers. From  the  little  congregation,  in  the  old  Burke 
chapel  on  Vine  Street,  in  Cincinnati,  Methodism  has 
made  its  inroads  among  the  Germans  of  the  United 
States  with  such  a  force  that  this  branch  of  the  Church 
now  presents  the  results  given  in  the  tables  below. 

The  German  Methodists  now  possess  two  colleges — 
one  in  Berea,  Ohio,  and  one  in  Warrenton,  Mo. ;  one 
Normal  School  in  Galena,  111.;  and  a  "Mission  House" 
at  New  York.    They  have  also  two  orphan  asylums — 


one  in  Berea,  Ohio,  with  sixty-five  orphans,  aud  one  in 
Warrenton,  Mo.,  with  thirty-five  orphans;  the  running 
expenses  of  these  orphan  asylums  amount  to  nearly 
$14,000  per  year,  which  sum  is  contributed  by  Ger- 
man Methodists.  The  value  of  the  property  of  these 
institutions  is  over  $250,000,  besides  an  endowment  fund 
of  $55,000  of  the  German  Wallace  College  at  Berea, 
Ohio.  The  circulation  of  their  official  organ,  the  Ch rut- 
liche  Apologete.  is  15,000,  and  of  the  Sotmfag-  vndSckvl- 
Glocke  (their  Sunday-school  paper)  26,000.  Very  re- 
cently a  religious  German  monthly  family  magazine  has 
been  started,  and  it  promises  to  be  a  success.  The  Ger- 
mans of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  issue 
an  official  organ  weekly,  and  a  Sunday-school  paper. 

German  Methodists  returning  to  their  native  country 
impressed  the  German  mind  with  the  value  of  experi- 
mental religion,  and  in  1849  a  mission  was  established 
in  Germany  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Its 
first  superintendent  and  most  efficient  worker  was  the 
Rev.  L.  S.  Jacoby,  D.D.,  himself  a  German.  But  long 
before  any  effort  had  been  made  to  establish  missions  in 
that  country  Methodism  was  already  known  there.  Wes- 
ley had  spent  in  1738  nearly  three  months  in  Germany 
and  Holland,  and  again  in  1783  and  1786  shorter  periods 
in  the  latter  country,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  most  godly  and  learned  men  in  those  two 
centres  of  Protestant  Christianity  and  enlightenment. 
The  friendship  of  the  Moravians  contributed  to  make 
his  name  and  doings  still  more  widely  known  there. 
Nor  was  the  German  press  silent  while  such  a  revival 
was  going  on  in  England.  Dr.  Burckhardt,  a  godly 
minister,  of  the  Savoy  Chapel,  in  the  Strand,  and  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  Wesleys,  published  in  Nuremberg  a  Comr- 
plett  History  of  the  Methodist  $  in  England,  which  reached 
a  second  edition  in  1795.  Wesley's  sermons  were  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Lutheran  ministers,  several  of 
whom  visited  England  and  became  greatly  interested  in 
Methodism.  Since  then  Methodist  literature  has  mul- 
tiplied in  Germany,  until  it  would  make  up  quite  a  for- 
midable list  both  for  and  against  the  Methodists* 

The  first  Methodists  who  established  themselves  on 
German  soil  were  the  converts  of  a  German  named  Al- 
brecht,  or  Albright,  who,  having  embraced  the  Method- 
ist doctrines  in  America,  was  pressed  in  spirit  to  engage 
actively  in  caring  for  the  religious  wants  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  tbe^United  States.  The  work  which  he 
first  organised,  about  the  beginning  of  the  cental  y,  has 
grown  into  vast  proportions,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Evangelical  Association,"  noticed  above.  After  hav- 
ing extended  to  thousands  of  the  Germans  of  America, 
the  Albrecht  Methodists,  as  they  are  called  abroad,  be- 
gan to  extend  their  efforts  towards  the  Germans  in  Eu- 
rope. They  held  their  sixtieth  Conference  in  1872  at 
Strasburg,  where  they  commenced  a  work  several  yean 
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•  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Sontb,  supports  s 
mission  for  the  Germans  within  It*  boundaries.  This 
field  of  labor  was  entered  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Sontb,  immediately  upon  iis  organisation  in  1S46. 
Superintendents  are  *et  apart  oy  the  conference*  laboring 
In  Texas,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  Very  re- 
cently a  German  congregation  has  been  started  in  Mem- 
phis/Teiiucasee.  The  Rev.  E.  N.  Blogp,  enperintendent 
of  the  German  mission  In  the  Baltimore  and  Virginia  Con- 
ferences, reports  In  1878  a  <rradnal  and  healthfnl  growth. 
"The  work,"  he  says,  "extends  now  to  Norfolk,  Peters- 
hnrjr.  Richmond,  Baltimore,  and  IIookMown,  with  four 
missionaries  in  the  field  besides  myself,  who  are  zealously 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  aggressive  missionary  labor. . . . 


The  annual  statistics  covering  my  operations  in  the  Bal- 
timore Conference  are  as.  follows:  Local  preachers,  2; 
members.  38;  infant?  haptired,  12:  Sunday-schools,  2 :  su- 

fK?rintennents,  3;  teacher*,  10;  scholar*,  f 78 :  volumes  in 
ibrary,  210."  The  Missionary  Report  for  1S7S  furnishes 
no  other  statistics  of  the  German  work,  but  the  secretary 
prefaces  the  reports  from  the  superintendents  (under  date 
of  June  1)  with  the  remark  that  "  a  very  important  ques- 
tion will  be  agitated  at  the  next  General  Conference 
(May,  1S74]— that  of  erecting  the  Germans  Into  a  separate 
Conference."  A  Germau  paper  for  the  members  in  thts 
Held  is  published  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch, 
dnnth,  nnder  the  editorial  pn  I  donee  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  B. 
Aureus,  ot  New  Orleaus,  Louisiana. 
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lately  extended  their  held  to  Switierla 
This  »ork  waa  strengthened  by  the 
■  mission  from  [he  Wealeyans  of  England.  A  German 
layman  of  the  name  of  Muller  had  been  convened  in 
[Won,  and  had  become  an  extorter  and  claaa-leader. 
Upon  hia  return  to  Wlirtemberg,  hia  native  place,  after 
an  absence  of  fourteen  yean,  be  could  not  conceal  from 
his  family  the  change  which  had  been  wrought  in  hia 
heart,  and  he  soon  began  to  bold  meetings  from  village 
to  village.  A  revival  took  place,  and  the  persons  con- 
vened organized  themselves  in  classes.  Mullet,  finding 
himself  in  a  work  t bat  demanded  all  hia  ability,  gave  up 
bis  secular  business  and  devoted  himself  to  the  avaugel- 
iraiion  of  hia  fellow-countrymen.  This  work,  begun  in 
1831.  has  resulted  in  the  founding  of  a  number  of  small 
churches,  which  comprise  (in  18781  a  membership  of  7026, 
■ndii77H.Sunday-aohool8choUni.wrtb  11)1  travelling  and 
local  ministers;  and  has  extended  from  Wurteraburg 

But  the  grandest  and  most  enterprising  of  the  branches 
of  Herman  Methodism  is  unquestionably  that  of  the 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which,  aa  we 
have  seen  above,  took  its  rise  from  the  work  among  the 
Herman  emigrant*  in  the  United  States.  In  1KSS  this 
nisuunary  Geld  waa  constituted  into  an  Annual  Confer- 
ence, and  it  now  covers  all  the  German-speaking  people 
in  (rfrmany,  Switzerland,  and  France,  divided  into  seven 
districts:  Bremen,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Ludwigshaven, 
Carlsrube,  Zurich,  and  Basle,  which  comprise  more  than 
siity  circuits  or  stations,  with  (in  1872)  73  travelling 
miaisurs,  386  places  of  worship,  H9  Sunday-schools 
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with  10,071  scholars,  6280  Church  members,  and  1369 
probationers.    This  mission  is  thoroughly  organized.    It 

riety  of  treatises  or  books,  every  fortnight  the  Ecangtliit 
and  Kindrr-FrtUTti ;  every  month  the  Munonar-.Summ- 
ler  and  Mimallidttt  Butt ;  and  every  quarter  the  Wddtter- 
aiimnun.  It  has  also  a  theological  college,  which  has 
had  aa  its  professors  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston  University, 
and  Dr.  Hurst,  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Its  pres- 
ent instructors  arc  Dr.  Sulzberger  and  UNippert.  It  had 
had  an  existence  of  fourteen  vents,  when,  bv  the  timelv 
and  princely  gift  or  John  T.  Martin,  of  Brooklyn,  X.  Y, 
the  present  commodious  and  substantial  building,  four 
stories  high,  standing  on  a  lot  one  hundred  by  live  hun- 
dred feet,  was  erected,  free  of  debt,  at  Frankfort-on-t he- 
Main.  The  property  is  estimated  at  about  •30,000. 
The  following  branch™  are  taught:  Greek,  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Hebrew,  geography,  arithmetic,  music, 
bomiletics,  dogmatics,  discipline  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  history  of  Methodism,  Church  history, 
profane  history,  Urerature,  archaeology,  exegesis.  There 
are  at  present  twelve  young  men  in  this  school  prepar- 
ing for  the  ministry.  Sixty  or  seventy  ministers  have 
already  gone  forth  in  the  course  of  twelve  years.  About 
fifty-four  labor  in  Germany,  and  others  have  come  to 
America  and  are  laboring  here. 

4.  Afrthodinx  among  the  /Scuiitiuwt 
odiat  Episcopal  Church  has  also  don 
to  the  cause  of  personal  religion  by  its  missionary  efforts 
among  the  Scandinavians,  with  whom  the  Church  was 
brought  face  tu  face  in  this  country.  As  early  as  1846 
these  labors  were  commenced,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Society.  The  work  has  grown  until 
it  presents  this  imposing  array : 
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For  the  last  three  years  a  monthly,  called  Missionary 
devoted  to  religion,  has  been  published.  A  hymn-book 
has  also  been  prepared  for  the  members  of  this  branch 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  success  of  this  work  at  home  gave  rise  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  mission  to  the  Scandinavians  in  1854. 
It  now  extends  over  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 
Its  importance  may  be  judged  by  the  last  annual  re- 
port. In  Denmark  there  are  now  801  members,  6  class- 
leaders,  8  exhorters,  2  local  preachers,  20  regular  ap- 
pointments, and  4  missionaries,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Rev.  Karl  Scbon,  at  Copenhagen,  where  the 
mission  possesses  a  very  elegant  church.  In  the  other 
two  countries  the  reports  are  as  given  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding tables. 

5.  Methodism  in  A  ustralia.— Methodism  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  found  its  adherents  in  Australia. 
The  first  class  was  organized  March  6, 1812.  The  first 
missionary  to  this  colony  was  Samuel  Leigh,  who  land- 
ed in  1815.  At  first  the  labors  of  the  preacher  were 
confined  to  the  whites,  particularly  the  convicts  who 
had  been  transported  hither  from  the  mother  country. 
Gradually  the  work  was  extended  to  the  natives  also. 
In  1858  Methodism  had  progressed  so  well  that  the  for- 
mation of  an  independent  Conference  was  counselled  by 
the  home  Church,  and  in  January,  1855,  the  firet  session 
of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  was  held  at  Melbourne,  and 
was  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Boyce,  at  that  time 
general  superintendent  of  Methodist  missions  in  Aus- 
tralia, now  secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, London.  At  that  time  there  were  some  60  preach- 
ers and  1 1 ,000  members.  Now  this  bough  of  the  vigorous 
tree  planted  by  John  Wesley  divides  itself  into  three 
branches.  The  first  extends  over  Australia  Proper  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  Methodist  districts  in  which 
adapt  themselves  to  the  colonial  divisions  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and 
Tasmania.  These  are  the  home  districts  of  Methodism 
in  that  region,  the  work  in  them  being  missionary  only 
as  regards  a  few  surviving  relics  of  the  feeble  aborigi- 
nes, or  the  swarms  of  immigrant  Chinese.  The  second 
branch  of  Australian  Methodism  divides  itself  over  New 
Zealand  into  the  two  districts  of  Auckland  and  Welling- 
ton, and  the  work  is  of  a  mixed  character,  embracing 
the  British  settlers  and  the  Maori.  The  third  branch 
is  purely  missionary,  and  extends  over  the  Friendly  and 
the  Fiji  Islands.  "  These,"  said  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Perks,  at 
the  anniversary  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 
May  5, 1873, "  have  been  among  the  most  successful  of 
modern  missions."  See  Fiji  Islands.  "  The  statistics 
of  these  missions  speak  for  themselves:  23  European 
missionaries  labor  in  connection  with  63  native  mission- 
aries,, and  906  native  catechists,  and  1796  local  preach- 
ers; the  number  of  Church  members  is  33,149.  There 
are  above  133,000  attendants  at  public  worship  in  802 
chapels  and  in  857  other  preaching-places.  The  work 
of  education  has  not  been  neglected;  1568  day-schools, 
taught  by  148  head  teachers,  and  by  2469  subordinate 
masters,  return  53,804  day-scholars,  and  about  the  same 
number  attend  the  Sunday-schools,  in  which  there  are 
3551  teachers."  At  the  fifteenth  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence in  1868,  held  at  Sydney,  the  reports  from  all  parts 
of  the  work  were  very  encouraging.  There  were  then 
241  preachers  and  67  native  helpers.  The  collective  to- 
tals of  the  Australian  connection  were,  in  1868,  80,590 
members,  with  8953  persons  "on  trial."  Australian 
Methodism  has  three  flourishing  high-schools — Newing- 
ton  College,  at  New  South  Wales;  Wesley  College,  at 
Victoria ;  and  Ilorton  College,  in  Tasmania.  Of  late  a 
theological  school  has  been  projected. 

6.  Methodism  in  the  West  Indies.  —  In  no  other  mis- 
sionary field  has  Methodism  met  with  greater  success 
than  among  this  portion  of  the  globe's  inhabitants.  The 
West  Indies  was,  moreover,  the  first  foreign  field  sought 
by  the  Wesleyans,  and  its  history  is  closely  linked  to 
that  of  the  founder,  John  Wesley,  and  his  own  associates. 
One  of  the  natives,  Nathaniel  Gilbert,  from  Antigua, 


came  tinder  the  influence  of  the  Methodists  while  on  a 
visit  to  England,  and  in  1760  returned  to  his  native 
land  to  preach  their  doctrines  to  his  countrymen.  As 
they  were  bound  by  the  heavy  chains  of  slavery,  be  de- 
termined to  bestow  upon  them  the  liberty  of  the  GospeL 
When  he  died  two  hundred  had  embraced  the  cause  of 
Methodism.  Their  next  leader  was  John  Baxter,  an 
Englishman,  who  had  been  licensed  as  "  local  preacher," 
and  who  had  gone  to  the  West  Indies  as  a  ship-carpen- 
ter. He  preached  for  eight  years,  and  did  much  good 
among  the  blacks.  When  the  missionaries  finally  ar- 
rived, he  was  able  to  turn  over  two  thousand  adherents 
as  the  result  of  preparatory  labors.  In  1786  the  home 
society  set  aside  one  man  for  the  spread  of  missions  in 
the  West  Indies.  He  was  to  accompany  Dr.  Coke  to 
America,  and  then  be  transferred  to  his  new  field.  On 
the  way  the  company  suffered  shipwreck,  and  by  mere 
accident  all  landed  at  Antigua,  and,  when  Coke  wit- 
nessed the  glorious  work  begun,  he  left  the  three  mis- 
sionaries by  his  side — Warrener,  Clarke,  and  Hamroet — 
in  the  country,  and  sailed  alone  to  the  United  Stares. 
In  1792,  when  Coke  visited  the  West  Indies,  and  held  a 
Conference  at  Antigua,  the  missionaries  reported  20  sta- 
tions, with  12  preachers  and  6500  members.  In  1873 
the  progress  of  Methodism  in  these  parts  was  thus  com- 
mented upon  by  the  Rev.  6.  T.  Perks,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  (May  5) : 
"The  West  Indian  missions  occupy  a  peculiar  position 
in  relation  to  other  missions.  The  colonies  of  Jamaica, 
the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  the  Bahamas,  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  Honduras,  and  Hayti  are  mainly  inhabited 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Africans  emancipated  in  1834. 
The  European  population  is  comparatively  small.  No 
missions  have  had  greater  difficulties  to  contend  against. 
Earthquakes,  hurricanes,  the  pestilence,  and  occasional 
fires  have  from  time  to  time  destroyed  life  and  prop- 
erty ;  the  changes  in  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  operated  for  a  while  most  injuriously  in 
reducing  the  value  of  the  staples  of  these  colonies,  and 
in  some  localities  fearful  droughts  reduced  the  popula- 
tion to  poverty  and  starvation.  Our  Maya  mission  to 
Honduras  has  been  disturbed  by  Indian  raids  on  the 
colony ;  and  our'  societies  in  Ruatan,  an  island  belong- 
ing to  the  republic  of  Honduras,  have  suffered  from  a 
political  revolution,  which  is  no  strange  event  in  the 
Spanish  republics  of  America.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
untoward  circumstances,  the  West  Indian  colonies  are 
gradually  improving— agriculturally,  commercially,  and 
socially.  The  great  want  is  an  educated  native  minis- 
try. The  time  since  the  emancipation  has  been  bat  a 
short  period  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  and  our  moral 
and  educational  agencies  have  not  been  equal  to  the 
task  of  thoroughly  changing  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  people  within  the  lifetime  of  a  generation.  Tet 
over  many  of  our  churches  we  have  great  reason  to  re- 
joice ;  and,  from  what  has  been  effected  in  their  case,  to 
look  hopefully  in  reference  to  the  future.  In  these  mis- 
sions we  have  97  missionaries,  44,728  members,  and 
28,038  scholars." 

7.  Methodism  in  India.  —  Next  in  importance  is  the 
missionary  work  in  India.  The  Wesleyans  have  labored 
there  for  years,  but  their  expenditure  on  the  field,  both 
in  men  and  money,  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  which  has,  especially  within  a 
very  recent  period,  met  with  unprecedented  success. 
But  all  Methodists  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  success 
of  this  missionary  field,  to  which  the  sainted  Coke  gave 
his  life.  See  Coke.  Work  was  commenced  in  1813  at 
Ceylon.  By  1819  the  impression  made  warranted  the 
establishing  of  schools  in  the  principal  cities  along  the 
western  coast.  In  the  mean  time  missionary  labors  had 
been  commenced  (1817)  on  the  continent  itself,  with 
head-quarters  at  Bombay.  At  the  time  of  the  centen- 
nial of  Methodism  (1839)  the  mission  in  India  counted 
21  stations,  43  missionaries  and  helpers,  and  1200  mem- 
bers. At  present  (1873)  the  field  covering  the  Tamil 
and  Singhalese  districts,  Calcutta,  Mysore,  and  Madras, 
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contains  2976  members,  with  13,987  children  in  the 
schools,  guided  by  75  missionaries.  These  statistics 
do  nut  give,  however,  an  adequate  impression  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  work  itself.  In  India  and 
Ovlon  the  missionaries  preach  in  the  streets  and  ba- 
zars, as  well  as  in  the  chapels;  they  make  frequent  mis- 
sionary tours  in  their  respective  districts,  to  preach  and 
convene,  and  circulate  books  in  the  villages.  Much 
time  is  necessarily  occupied  in  the  training  of  native 
agents,  and  in  the  charge  of  the  higher  classes  in  the 
schools,  as  well  as  in  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
educational  department  of  this  work. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  sent  its  missiona- 
ries to  these  parts  in  1856.  The  pioneer  operations 
were  confined  to  efforts  for  the  education  of  the  na- 
tives. By  1864  the  work  had  progressed  sufficiently 
to  warrant  the  organisation  of  an  Annual  Conference, 
divided  into  three  districts.  Their  statistics  were  in 
1872  reported  by  Dr.  Butler  {Land  of  the  Veda,  p.  528) 
as  follows: 


liam  Taylor,  at  Bombay,  have  added  Western  Iudia  to 
the  missionary  field  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
No  statistics  "have  been  published  authoritatively,  but 
accounts  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  the  re- 
markable revival  at  Bombay,  Poonah,  and  vicinity.  Six 
itinerants  are  describing  the  Bombay  circuit,  and  they 
do  not  consider  their  work  as  designed  for  the  English 
and  Eurasian  populations  alone,  but  for  people  in  India- 
European,  Eurasian,  Mahratta,  Hindu,  nominally  Chris- 
tian, Pagan,  or  Mohammedan. 

8.  Methodism  among  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.— In  1847 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  opened  operations  in 
China,  and  the  field  has  returned  more  than  it  at  first 
promised.  The  gradual  success  of  the  work  of  this  body 
has  been  given  in  the  article  on  China  (q.  v.).  The 
"parent"  body— the  Wesleyans— were  introduced  into 
this  field  by  the  voluntary  labors  of  George  Piercy,  a 
preacher,  in  1851.  Two  years  later  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  his  Church  came  to  his  aid  by  sending  two  as- 
sistants.   The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has 
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u  Four  male  aad  five  female  missionaries  left  for  India 
in  October  last;  these  are  included  in  the  above  totals. 
There  are  541  members,  526  probationers,  735  non-com- 
municant adherents  (regular  attendants  on  worship), 
with  1178  Sabbath-echolars,  and  the  86  native  helpers, 
making  a  Christian  community  of  3066  souls  under  the 
charge  of  the  India  Conference  in  Oude  and  Rohilcund, 
all  won  for  Christ  since  the  Great  Rebellion  closed.  In 
the  34  Sundav-schools  there  are  107  officers  and  teach- 
en,  1177  scholars,  and  1088  volumes  in  the  libraries; 
conversions  during  last  year,  56.  In  the  45  vernacular 
day-schools  for  boys  there  are  1437  pupils;  in  the  25 
Anglo  -vernacular  boys*  schools  1968  scholars;  in  the 
46  vernacular  day-schools  for  girls,  915  pupils;  in  the 
Anglo-vernacular  schools,  142  girls:  being  a  total  of 
116  schools,  234  teachers,  and  4462  scholars,  including 
138  orphan  boys  and  142  orphan  girls — the  entire  ex- 
pense of  which,  including  the  two  orphanages,  was 
9)29,423  for  the  past  year,  the  whole  of  which  was  con- 
tributed by  friends  in  India  and  the  Ladies*  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  the 
American  patrons  of  the  orphan  children." 

Medical  instruction  is  afforded  bv  some  of  the  mis- 
shmaries,  and  the  natives  have  by  this  means  been 
largely  interested  in  Christian  work  and  life.  A  Bibli- 
cal institute  for  the  training  of  native  helpers  is  sup- 
ported under  the  name  of  the  "  India  Conference  Theo- 
logical Seminary.**  The  school  was  commenced  April 
16, 1872.  The  number  of  young  men  in  attendance  has 
been  sixteen,  of  whom  thirteen  have  received  scholar- 
ships. Three  local  preachers  attended  during  the  "  hot- 
season  term."  The  following  is  the  course  of  study 
pursued  this  first  year,  viz. :  Old-Testament  Exegesis ; 
Church  Catechism,  Noa.  1, 2,  and  3 ;  Sacred  Geography ; 
Ecclesiastical  HLstorv;  Compend  of  Theology  (Ileni- 
Ilahi  ka  usul);  Hand-book  of  the  Bible  (Miftah  ul-Ki- 
tab);  Homiletics;  the  Persian  and  Arabic  languages. 
The  Bev.  D.  W.  Thomas,  one  of  the  missionaries  in  In- 
dia, has  given  to  this  institution  $20,000,  and  is  now  in 
the  United  States  to  increase  the  endowment,  in  order 
to  make  the  school  self-supporting. 

Very  recently  the  successful  labors  of  the  Rev.  Wil- 


also  an  interest  in  this  field.  The  Wesleyans  support 
at  present  in  the  Canton  and  Wuchang  districts  11  mis- 
sionaries, with  178  members,  and  386  children  in  the 
schools.  Work  has  recently  been  commenced  by  them 
at  Kwang-chi,  with  prospects  of  success.  They  also  sup- 
port medical  institutions.  The  great  coolie  traffic  moved 
the  establishment  of  a  Chinese  mission  in  Australia,  and 
it  is  prospering.  The  mission  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  1872  reported  its  condition  in  China  to  be 
as  follows :  Missionaries  in  the  field,  4 ;  assistant  mission- 
aries, 2 ;  missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  (a  body  lately  formed  as  auxiliary  to  the  regu- 
lar Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church),  8;  native  preachers  (past  year),  65;  adult* 
baptized  the  past  year,  263;  children  baptized  the  past 
year,  75;  total  baptisms  during  the  year,  888 ;  members 
in  full  connection,  1095;  probationers,  710;  baptized 
children,  297 ;  total  members,  probationers,  and  baptized 
children,  2102;  increase,  192;  Sunday-echool  scholars, 
869.  A  Biblical  institute  for  the  training  of  native  help- 
ers is  supported.  A  Christian  native  teacher  is  em- 
ployed, and  each  American  missionary  devotes  part  of 
one"  day  every  week  to  giving  instruction  in  some  spe- 
cial part  in  the  course  of  study.  There  is  a  press  con- 
nected with  the  mission,  and  last  year  one  million  and 
a  half  of  pages  of  tracts  were  printed  and  distributed. 
The  property  of  the  mission  is  valued  at  |f60,000.  The 
mission  has  also  two  boarding-schools,  one  for  boys  and 
another  for  girls;  a  day-school,  with  75  scholars;  and  a 
foundling  asylum,  with  30  inmates.  The  Woman's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  has  greatly  aided  the  work  in 
these  parts  within  the  past  two  years  by  the  employ- 
ment of  deaconesses. 

The  influx  of  Chinese  on  our  Pacific  coast  aroused 
the  interest  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in 
1867  a  home  mission  was  inaugurated  for  their  con- 
version. The  present  status  of  this  field  of  labor  is  as 
follows:  Missionaries,  2;  members,  9;  1  church,  value 
$20,000;  1  parsonage,  value  $1000;  missionary  collec- 
tions, $40;  missions,  1 ;  money,  $3500.  The  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  also  very  recently  com' 
menced  operations  there. 
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Near  the  close  of  last  year  a  Methodist  mission  was 
established  at  Japan  under  the  auspices  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  Dr.  Maclay,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  the  mission  in  China,  has  supervision,  and  he 
hopes  to  make  this  new  effort  a  glorious  success.  Al- 
ready a  native  of  influence  and  rank  in  the  empire  has 
espoused  this  cause,  and  is  now  preaching. 

9.  Methodism  in  Africa. —  Dr.  Coke  was  early  drawn 
towards  this  field  of  missionary  labor.  But  all  efforts 
proved  unsuccessful  until  1811,  when  a  Methodist  mis- 
sion was  established  at  Sierra  Leone,  commencing  its 
labor  with  a  membership  of  110,  and  three  local  preach- 
ers, who  had  fostered  the  work  for  some  time.  Gradu- 
ally the  mission  extended  to  the  Gambia  districts.  In 
these  parts  of  Western  Africa  the  natives  are  in  process 
of  training,  under  the  Christianizing  influences  of  the 
Wesleyans,  to  benefit  them  by  the  civilization  which  too 
often  has  been  made  a  means  of  degradation  to  their  race, 
The  majority  of  the  ministers  in  Africa  are  natives,  edu- 
cated and  trained  for  their  work.  Twentv-one  mission- 
aries  labor  in  this  field,  which  has  8974  Church  mem- 
bers. "In  the  Cape  Colony,  the  Orange  Free  State, 
Trans- Yaal Republic,  and  Natal,  the  native  and  European 
populations  are  so  mingled  that  it  is  impossible  to  sep- 
arate the  returns  of  the  colonial  work  from  those  of  the 
missions  in  Kaffirland  and  in  the  Bechuana  country. 
The  early  history  of  the  mission  is  identified  with  the 
names  of  Barnabas  and  William  Shaw,  the  latter,  the 
honored  father  of  the  Kaffir  mission,  is  no  longer  among 
us,  but  his  work  survives.  These  missions  have  been, 
since  their  beginning,  tried  by  native  wars,  and  by  the 
unsettlement  of  the  population  occasioned  by  emigra- 
tion, and  by  the  discovery  of  the  diamond  fields;  but 
the  work  is  rapidly  advancing.  A  large  number  of  the 
Kaffir  population  have  been  brought  under  Christian 
influence ;  thousands  of  scholars  have  been  trained  to 
read  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  tongue,  and  many 
able  native  ministers  have  been  raised  up.  The  diffi- 
culty now  is  to  meet  the  enlarged  educational  wants 
and  requirements  of  the  native  people.  In  these  mis- 
sions 85  ministers  labor;  the  number  of  Church  mem- 
bers is  13,748,  and  the  scholars  reported  are  18,821" 
(Perks,  in  his  address  already  quoted). 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  established  a  mis- 
sion in  Liberia  in  1832.     Bv  1836  the  formation  of  an 

» 

Annual  Conference  became  necessary,  and  at  present  a 
bishop  presides  over  this  field.  We  have  the  following 
summary  of  statistics  for  1871 :  Members,  2065 ;  deaths, 
65;  probationers,  174;  local  preachers,  87;  baptisms— 
adults,  62,  children,  89;  churches,  81,  of  the  probable 
value  of  $13,710;  parsonages,  6,  of  the  probable  value 
of  $11,500;  Sabbath-schools,. 25 ;  officers  and  teachers, 
201;  scholars,  1809;  day-schools,  15;  scholars  in  day- 
schools,  450;  volumes  in  libraries,  1127;  collections  for 
the  support  of  the  Gospel,  $783.     See'  Liukria. 

The  Conference,  at  its  last  session,  expressed  its  deep 
sense  of  the  need  of  a  more  thorough  training  of  men 
for  the  holy  ministry,  and  took  incipient  steps  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  Biblical  institute.  Measures  have 
also  been  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  mission  in  the* 
Kong  mountains,  north  and  east  of  Liberia  and  Sierra 
Leone,  where  dwell  the  Mandingoes,  perhaps  the  most 
cultivated  tribe  on  the  western  coaet  of  Africa.  See 
Maxi>inoo.  Ten  thousand  dollars  have  been  appropri- 
ated for  this  work. 

10.  Methodism  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  —  For 
some  time  the  Wesleyans  have  supported  missionaries 
in  each  of  these  countries.  Late  events  have  given  a 
new  impetus  to  the  work,  and  it  promises  to  yield  fruit 
in  abundance.  Besides  two  English  ministers,  seven- 
teen Italians  are  preaching  Methodist  doctrines.  At 
Rome  the  Wesleyans  are  now  in  possession  of  suitable 
buildings  for  preaching  and  educational  purposes,  and 
at  Naples  the  new  chapel  and  schools  are  advancing  to-  j 
wards  completion,  while  their  educational  establishment 
at  Padua  is  in  efficient  operation. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1871  decided  to 


establish  a  mission  in  that  country,  and  placed  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Vernon  in  charge.  Bologna  has  been  selected  as 
head-quarters. 

In  Spain,  Methodism  supported  for  years  a  mission  at 
Gibraltar,  the  only  spot  available  until  the  new  order  of 
things  developed.  At  present  there  are  stations  at 
Barcelona  and  Port  Mahon  (in  the  island  of  Minorca), 
and  in  Portugal  at  Oporto. 

1 1.  Methodism  in  South  A  mtriea  and  Mexico.  —  In 
1886  missionary  work  was  commenced  in  South  Amer- 
ica, but  the  success  of  the  mission  has  not  yet  been  fairly 
established.  There  are  connected  with  this  work  10 
ordained  preachers  and  3  assistants,  with  130  members. 
The  Sunday-school  numbers  170  teachers  and  scholars, 
and  the  day-school  over  100  scholars.  About  half  of 
these  are  charity  scholars. 

In  November,  1872,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
organized  a  mission  for  Mexico,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Rev.  William  Butler,  D.D.,  formerly  super- 
intendent of  her  work  in  India.  The  enterprise  is  too 
recent  to  enable  us  to  say  much  about  it. 

12.  In  Bulgaria  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  es- 
tablished a  mission  in  1857.  Connected  with  it  are  two 
ordained  preachers,  one  at  Constantinople  and  the  other 
at  Tultcha.  These  missionaries  are  engaged  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  scattering  religious  reading,  and  trans- 
lating the  New  Testament  into  the  Bulgarian  tongue. 
The  appropriation  is  $7841. 

13.  Recapitulation. — The  number  of  Methodists  out- 
side of  England  and  America,  according  to  the  best  in- 
formation we  can  obtain,  was  in  18G6  as  follows: 

Australia. 42,194 

West  Indies 41,699 

Irelnud 89,060 

Africa 19,408 

British  Provinces 15,297 

Germany  and  Swltxerlaud 7,620 

France 1,884 

Ceylon 1,661 

Norway 1,200 

India 1,000 

China 836 

South  America 193 

Turkey 75 

Total 161,515 

The  whole  number  of  Methodists  in  the  world  would 
therefore  figure  at  the  present  time  about  as  follows : 

United  States  and  Canada 2,591 ,875 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 931,450 

All  others 276,675 

Total 4,000,000 

VII.  Literature. — The  sources  for  the  history  and  doc- 
trine of  the  Methodists  are  as  follows:  Works  of  John 
Wesley  (first  complete  edition,  Bristol,  1771-74, 32  small 
volumes,  full  of  typographical  errors ;  2d  ed.  1809-13, 
16  vols.  8vo,  with  a  register,  also  containing  errors;  a 
critical  edition  was  prepared  by  Thomas  Jackson  and 
published,  London,  1831, 14  vols.  8vo ;  N.  Y.  1831, 7  vola. 
8vo) ;  Memoirs  of  the  late  John  Wesley,  with  a  Review 
of  his  Life  and  Writings,  and  a  History  of  Methodism 
from  its  Commencement  in  1729  to  the  present  Time, 
by  John  Hampson,  A.B.  (Sunderland,  1791,  3  vola. 
l£mo;  translated  into  German,  with  remarks  ami  ad- 
ditions by  Niemeyer,  Halle,  1793,  2  vols.) ;  Burkhardt, 
Complete  History  of  the  Methodists  in  England  (Numb. 
1795,  2  vols.);  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  AM^  t»- 
cluding  an  A  ccount  of  the  great  Revival  of  Religion  m 
Europe  and  A  merica,  of  which  he  was  the  first  and  chief 
Instrument,  by  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Moore  (Lond.  1792, 
8vo) ;  Life  of  John  Wesley,  collected  from  his  private 
Papers  and  printed  Worts,  and  written  at  the  Request  of 
kis  Execuldrs;  to  which  is  prefixed  some  Account  of  his 
Ancestors  and  Relations;  with  the  L\fe  of  Charles  Wes- 
ley, collected  from  his  private  Journal,  and  never  before 
published — the  whole  forming  a  History  of  Methodism, 
in  which  the.  Principles  ami  Economy  of  Methodism  are 
unfolded  (chieflv  from  a  London  edition  published  bv 
John  Whitehead.  M.D.,  Dublin,  1805,  2  vols.  8vo).  Fox 
the  sources  of  these  biographies,  see  Curry,  Remarks,  ix> 
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the  addition  to  his  revision  of  Southey's  edition,  i,  405, 
406;  Sermons  by  Charles  Wesley,  with  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author  (Lond.  1816);  Journals  of  Charles  Wesley,  to 
which  are  appended  Selections  from  his  Correspondence 
and  Poetry,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Kev. 
T.  Jackson  (Lond.  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Thomas  Jackson,  Me- 
moirs  of  Charles  Wesley,  comprising  Notices  of  his  Po- 
etry, of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism,  and  ofcon- 
temporary  Events  and  Characters  (Lond.  8vo) ;  William 
Myles,  Chronological  History  of  the  People  called  Meth- 
odists, of  the  Connection  of  the  late  Ret.  John  Wesley, 
from  their  Rise  in  the  Year  1729  to  their  hut  Conference 
a  the  Year  1802  (Lond.  1808,  12mo)  ;' Life  of  Wesley, 
and  Rise  and  Progress  of Melhodism,by  Robert  Souther, 
E«fe  LL.D-,  with  Notes  by  the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, Esq.:  and  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
John  Wesley,  by  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  C  Southey,  M.  A.  (2d  American  edi- 
tion, with  Notes,  etc-,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Curry,  D.D.. 

2  vols.  12mo,  N.  Y.  1847) ;  Richard  Watson,  Observations 
on  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley  (Lond.  1820) ;  R.  Watson, 
Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  (Lond.  1831);  A.  Clarke, 
Memoirs  of  the  Wesley  Family  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.);  Wm. 
C  Larrabee,  Wesley  and  his  Coadjutors  (N.  Y.  2  vols. 
16mo);  E.  Janes,  Wesley  his  own  Historian  (N.Y.  1872, 
J2rao) ;  the  Rev.  L.  Tyerman,  Life  and  Times  of  John 
Wesley,  founder  of  the  Methodists  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1872, 

3  voK8vo) ;  and  by  the  same  author,  The  Oxford  Sfeth- 
omsts  (Load,  and  N.  Y.  1878, 8vo) ;  Complete  Works  of 
John  Fletcher  (Lond.  1815,  10  vols.  8vo;  N.  Y.  1831,  4 
vols.  8vo) ;  Joseph  Benson,  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Wil- 
liam de  la  Flechere  (Fletcher),  compiled  from  the  Nar- 
rative of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley,  the  biographical  Notes 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilpin,  from  his  own  Letters,  and  other 
authentic  Documents  (Lond.  1817, 8vo;  in  German,  with 
a  Preface  by  A.Tholuck,  Berlin,  1883) ;  Samuel  Drew, 
Lift  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  including  in  Detail 
his  various  Travels  and  extraordinary  Missionary  Exer- 
tions in  England,  Ireland,  A  merica,  and  the  West  Indies, 
u^h  an  Account  of  his  Death  (hondAS\7,HYo;  N.Y.1847, 
12mo);  Extracts  of  the  Journals  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke's 
Fist  Visits  to  A  merica  (Lond.  1 793, 12mo) ;  Stevenson,  Ci/y 
Road  Chapel,  Ijondon  (Lond.  1863, 12mo) ;  Annual  Min- 
utes of  the  Methodist  Conference,  from  the  First  held  in 
Jjomkm  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Wesley,  in  the  Year  1744  (sev- 
eral vols.) ;  A  rminian  Magazine,  from  1778,  now  styled 
Waleyan Methodist  Magazine  (Lond.);  I/mdon  Quarter- 
ly Review,  since  1863 ;  the  great  ecclesiastical  weeklies — 
Watchman,  Westeyan  Times,  etc.  See  also  Gillie,  Life 
of  the  Rev.  George  WhileJUld  (Lond.  1813) ;  Philip,  Life 
of  Whitefteld;  Life  and  Times  of  the  Countess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon (Lond.  2  vol?.) ;  Mudge.  I^fdy  Huntingdon  Por- 
trayed (N.  Y.  1857);  Lives  of  Early  Methodist  Preach- 
ers, edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson  (Lond.  1839,  2 
vols.  12mo) ;  and  numerous  biographies  from  toe  time 
of  the  origin  of  Methodism. 

Sources  for  the  history  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  especially :  Journals  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Asbury, 
Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (new  ed.,  N. 
Y.  1864.  3  vols.  12mo) ;  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (N.  Y.  29  vols. 
8vo);  Journals  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  (N.  Y.  12  vols.  8vo) ;  Methodist 
Qmrterly  Review  (N.Y.  54  vols.) ;  A.  Stevens,  Memo- 
rials of  the  Introduction  of  Methodism  into  the  Eastern 
States  (N.  Y.  2  vols.)?  J.  R.  Finley,  Sketches  of  West- 
ern Methodism  (N.  Y.  12mo) ;  and  similar  researches  by 
Peck,  Raybold,  and  others;  Wakely,  Ijost  Chapters  re- 
covered from  the  Early  History  of  A  merican  Methodism  ; 
id.  Heroes  of  Methodism  (N.Y.  12mo);  Coles,  Heroines 
of  Methodism  (N.  Y.  12mo) ;  Stevens,  Women  of  Meth- 
odism (N.  Y.  12mo) ;  Rev.  W.  Reddy,  Inside  Views  of 
Methodism  (N.  Y.  18mo);  W.  P.  Strickland,  History  of 
Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal Church  (N.  Y.12mo); 
Bishop  Thomson,  Our  Oriental  Missions  (N.  Y.  2  vols. 
IGmo) ;  W.  C.  Smith,  Pillars  in  the  Temple,  or  Lives  of 
iMceased  I^aymen  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 


(N.Y.  16mo);  Deems,  Annals  of  Southern  Methodism; 
Miller.  Experience  of  German  Meth.  Preachers  (Cincin- 
nati, 1859) ;  Strickland,  Life  of  Bishop  Asbury ;  id.  Pio- 
neers of  the  West  (N.Y.  12mo) ;  Stevens,  Life  and  Times 
of  Nathan  Bangs  (N.  Y.  1863) ;  id.  Sketches  and  Incidents 
(N.  Y.  18mo) ;  Larrabee,  A  sbury  and  his  Coadjutors ;  Life 
and  Letters  of  Bishop  II  aniline  (N.  Y.  1'2 mo) ;  Sandford, 
Wesley's  Missionaries  to  A  merica ;  G.  Peck,  Episcopacy 
and  Slavery. 

Collective  histories  of  Methodism :  the  best  univer- 
sal history  of  Methodism  which  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  has  ever  produced  is  Dr.  Abel  Stevens's 
History  of  the  Religious  Movement  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury culled  Methodism,  considered  in  its  different  denom- 
inational Forms,  and  in  its  Relation  to  British  and  A  mer- 
ican Protestantism  (N.Y.  and  Lond.  1858-61, 3  vols.  8vo 
and  12mo).  The  best  history  which  was  ever  written 
in  England  is  by  Dr.  George  Smith:  History  of  Meth- 
odism— voL  i,  Wesley  and  his  Times ;  vol  ii,  The  Middle 
Age  of  Methodism;  voL  iii,  Modern  Methodism  (Lond. 
1857-62,  3  vols.  8vo).  Earlier  works:  Jackson,  Cente- 
nary  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  (Lond.  1839) ;  Jonathan 
Crowther,.p0?Yr£rt/i/re  of  Methodism,  or  the  History  of 
the  Wesley  ttn  Methodists,  shotting  their  Rise,  Progress,  and 
present  Stale ;  Biographical  Sketches  of  some  of  their 
most  eminent  Ministers ;  the  Doctrines  the  Methodistt  be- 
lieve and  teachj'ully  and  explicitly  stated;  xcith  the  whole 
Plan  of  their  Discipline,  including  their  original  Rules 
and  subsequent  Regulations.  Also  a  Defence  of  Method* 
ism  (Lond.  1815,  8vo).  Concerning  the  history  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  especially :  Nathan  Bangs, 
Hist,  of  the  Meth.  Episc.  Church  from  the  Year  1766  to 
1840  (N.  Y.  1839-41,  4  vols.  12mo) ;  A.  Stevens,  Hist,  of 
the  Meth.  Episc.  Church  (N.  Y.  1865-67,  4  vols.  8vo  and 
12mo) ;  Lee,  Hist,  of  the  Methodists ;  Strickland,  Hist, 
of  the  Missions  of  the  M.  E.  Church  (1st  cd.  Cincinnati, 
1849) ;  Goes,  Statistical  Hist,  of  Methodism  (N.Y.  1866, 
18mo) ;  R.  Emory,  Hist,  of  the  Discipline  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  revised  and  brought  down  to  1856  by  W.  P. 
Strickland  (1st  ed.  N.  Y.  1843) ;  Charles  Elliott,  Hist,  of 
the  great  Secession  from  the  M.  E.  Church  in  the  Year 
1845,  eventuating  in  the  Organization  of  the  new  Church, 
entitled  the  M.  E.  Church  South  (Cincinnati,  1855,  8vo) ; 
Hist,  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  the  South-west  from  1844  to 
1864,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Elliott,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  edited 
and  revised  by  the  Rev.  Leroy  Vernon,  D.D.  (St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  1872, 12mo).  On  Canada :  G.  F.  Playter,  Hist,  of 
Methodism  in  Canada  (Toronto,  1862,  12mo);  Gorric, 
Lives  of  Eminent  Methodist  Ministers;  etc. 

Books  on  Methodism,  (a.)  Polemical  books.'  In- 
numerable anti-Methodistic  works  have  been  published 
since  the  days  of  Wesley.  A  list  of  277  such  books, 
which,  however,  are  now  almost  forgotten,  is  given  in 
alphabetic  order  by  H.  D.  Dccanvcr:  Catalogue  of 
Works  in  Refutation  of  Methodism,  from  its  Origin  in 
1729  to  the  present  Time  (Fhila.  1846).  (6.)  Philosophical 
(pragmatical)  studies:  Isaac  Taylor,  Wesley  and  Method- 
ism (Lond.  1851) — Introduction ;  1,  Founders  of  Method- 
ism ;  2,  Substance  of  Methodism ;  3,  Form  of  Methodism; 
*4,  Methodism  of  the  Future.  Mr.  Taylor,  a  copious  Cal- 
vinistic  writer  of  the  Anglican  Church,  was  once  a  Dis- 
senter; B.  F.  Teflft,  Methodism  Successful,  and  the  Internal 
Causes  of  its  Success  (  N.  Y.  1 859) .  (c.)  More  or  less  apol- 
ogetic are,  James  Porter,  Compendium  of  Methodism,  em- 
bracing the  History  and  present  Condition  of  its  various 
Branches  in  all  Countries,with  a  Defence  of  its  Doctrinal, 
Governmental,  and  Prudential  Peculiarities  (N.  Y.  1851 ; 
16th  ed.  1860,  I2rao) ;  George  Smith,  The  Polity  of  Wes- 
leyan Methodism  exhibited  and  defended  (Lend.  1852, 
12mo) ;  P.  D.  Gorrie,  Episcopal  Methodism  as  it  was  and 
is  (Auburn,  N.  Y.  1852, 12mo) ;  Bishop  Emory,  Defence  of 
our  Fathers  (N.Y.  8vo) ;  T.  E.  Bond,  Economy  of  Meth- 
odism (N.Y.Svo);  J.  Dixon,  Methodism  in  its  Economy 
(Lond.  and  N.  Y.  18mo) ;  N.  Bangs,  Responsibilities  of 
the  M.  E.  Church  (N.Y.  18mo) ;  A.  Stevem,  Church  Pol- 
ity (N.Y.  12mo);  Morris,  Ch  urch  Polity  (N.Y.  12mo); 
L.  S.  Jacoby,  Handbuch  des  Methodismus,  embracing  its 
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history,  doctrine,  government,  and  peculiar  ceremonies 
(Bremen,  1853, 12mo) ;  Thomas  Jackson,  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odism a  Revival  of  Apostolical  Christianity,  a  centenary 
sermon  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1839) ;  Dixon,  Methodism  in 
its  Origin,  Economy,  and  present  Position  (Lond.  and  N. 
Y.  1843, 18mo) ;  Wise,  Popular  Objections  to  Methodism 
Considered  and  Answered  (Boston,  1856,  12mo);  Rigg, 
Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Methodism  (Lond.) ;  Shrews- 
bury, Methodism  Scriptural  (Lond.) ;  Thomas  Bond,  The 
Economy  of  Methodism  Illustrated  and  Defended  (N.  Y. 
8vo) ;  Jackson,  Letter  to  Dr.Pusey,  being  a  Vindication 
of  the  Tenets  and  Character  of  the  Wesley  an  Methodists 
against  his  Misrepresentations  and  Censures  (Lond.  and 
N.  Y.) ;  F.  Hodgson,  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  Methodism 
Defended  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.) ;  Henkle,  Primaiy  Platform 
of  Methodism  (Louisville,  Ky.,  1851) ;  F.  J.  Jobson,  A  mer- 
ica  and  American  Methodism  (N.  Y.  1857, 12mo) ;  Strick- 
land, Genius  and  Mission  of  Methodism  (N.  Y.  1851) ;  Tur- 
ner, Constitution  of  Methodism  (Lond.  12mo) ;  W.  J.  Sass- 
nett,  Progress,  considered  with  particular  Reference  to  the 
M.  E.  Church,  South  (Nashville,  1855, 12mo) ;  N.  Bangs, 
Present  State,  Prospects,  and  Responsibilities  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  (N.  Y.  1850) ;  John  Bakewell,  Admonitory  Coun- 
sels to  a  Methodist,  etc  (N.  Y.  18mo) ;  Bishop  Baker, 
Guide  in  the  A  dmitustration  of  the  Discipline  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  (N.  Y.  16mo) ;  Hawley,  Manual  of  Methodism 
(N.Y.12mo). 

Among  the  earlier  apologetical  works  of  Method- 
ism, Fletcher's  Checks  to  Antinomianism,  covering  the 
first  two  volumes  of  his  whole  works  (see  below),  ranks 
deservedly  as  the  ablest  and  most  learned  defence  of 
Arminianism ;  and,  indeed,  it  proved  quite  a  polemic 
against  Calvinism.  The  same  writer  furnished  <*iie  of 
the  best  polemics  against  Socinianism,  provoked  by 
Priestley.  The  ablest  treatise  on  systematic  theology, 
from  a  Methodistic  stand-point,  was  furnished  by  Dr. 
Richard  Watson  in  his  Theological  Institutes,  a  work 
which  to  this  day  remains  the  text-book  of  Methodist 
students  in  divinity.  An  elaborate  Analysis  was  pre- 
pared for  it  by  the  late  senior  editor  of  this  Cyclopaedia, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  M 'Clin toe k.  Editions  innumerable 
have  been  published  of  the  Institutes,  with  the  A  naly- 
sis,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England  (1st  edition 
Lond.  1822-1828,  in  6  parts;  N.  Y.  2  vols.  8vo;  Nash- 
ville, Tcnn.,  1  vol.  8vo).  There  is  also  a  compilation  of 
3fethodist  doctrines,  entitled  Wesley  ana:  a  System  of 
Wesleyan  Theology  (N.  Y.  12mo).  See  also  Meth.  Qu.  Rev. 
1853,  Jan.  p.  136  sq. ;  North.  A  mer.  Rev,  1865,  April,  p.  593 
sq.;  Wesleyan  Meth.  Magazine,  l&&>,Yeb.;  Good  Words, 
1866,«Jan. ;  Lond.  Qu.  Rev.  Oct.  1872 ;  D.  D.  Whedon,  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April,  1862;  J.  T.  Peck,  in  the 
Meth.  Qu.  Rev.  April,  1870;  J.  Porter,  in  the  Meth.  Qu. 
Rev.  April,  1871 ;  D.  A.  Whedon,  in  the  Meth.  Qu.  Rev. 
Jan.  1868,  and  April,  1870 ;  D.  D.  Whedon,  in  the  Meth. 
Qu.  Rev.  1866,  p.  124, 276, 312, 443 ;  1872,  April  and  Oct. 
ait.  Hi ;  1873,  Jan.  p.  138  sq.;  Lond.  Rev.  Oct.  1854,  art. 
v;  North  Brit. Rev.  1852,  Feb.;  Ch. Examiner,  vol.  iv; 
North  Brit.  Rev.  xxxii,  269 ;  Newell  Culver,  Methodism 
Forty  Years  Ago  and  Now  (N.  Y.  1873, 18 mo) ;  Malcom, 
Theological  Index,  s.  v. ;  and  the  excellent  Catalogue  of 
the  Boston  Library  (2d  or  consolidated  edition,  July, 
1873).  Dr.  Abel  Stevens,  in  his  Hist,  of  Methodism, 
reckons  that  at  least  1500  titles  would  be  required  to 
make  up  a  fair  bibliography  of  Methodism.  The  Rev. 
William  F.  Warren,  D.t)M  in  his  Systematische  Theologie 
einheitlich  behandelt  (Bremen,  1865, 8vo),  besides  giving 
the  position  of  Methodism  in  systematic  theology  some- 
what in  detail,  has  furnished  a  very  elaborate  compila- 
tion of  Methodist  literature,  which  is  quite  complete  up 
to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  book ;  it  covers  p. 
168-186.  In  England,  Dr.  Osborn  prepared  a  treatise 
on  the  literature  of  the  Wesleyans  (Lond.  1868,  8vo). 
Very  recently  a  work  was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sulzberger,  of  Fran kfort-on-t he-Main,  which  is  intend- 
ed to  be  a  full  treatment  of  Methodist  doctrinal  theol- 
ogy for  the  use,  especially,  of  German  students.  Vol.  i 
appeared  in  1873. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  The,  is  tb* 
official  title  of  the  largest  body  of  Methodists  in  the 
United  States,  with  branches  in  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

I.  Organization, — This  title  was  assumed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Methodists  as  a  distinct  body  at  what  is  historically 
known  as  the  "  Christmas  Conference,"  which  commenced 
its  session  on  Friday,  Dec  24,  1784,  and  was  continued 
through  Christmas  week,  and  until  the  second  day  of  the 
new  year.  Previous  to  this  period  the  American  Meth- 
odists had  constituted  societies,  like  those  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  connection  with  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Rev.  John  Wesley,  whom  they  all  alike  reverenced  and 
obeyed  as  their  spiritual  father  and  head.  The  first 
Methodist  service  in  America  is  believed  to  have  been 
held  in  the  year  1766,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by 
Philip  Embury,  an  Irish  immigrant  and  local  preacher, 
a  carpenter  by  trade,  who  was  moved  thereto  by  the 
stirring  appeals  of  Barbara  Heck,  an  Irishwoman,  whose 
name  is  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  the  denomination. 
Thomas  Webb,  a  captain  in  the  British  army,  who  was 
then  staying  in  America,  Robert  Strawbridge,  and  Rob- 
ert Williams,  all  local  preachers,  were,  with  Embury, 
the  prosecutors  of  the  work  thus  begun,  until,  in  the 
autumn  of  1769,  Richard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pilmoor 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  as  missionaries  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Wesley.  Seven  others  afterwards  came ;  but  the  entire 
service  of  all  Wesley's  missionaries  in  the  colonies  was 
less  than  twenty-eight  years,  leaving  out  of  the  account 
Francis  Asbury,  who  alone  of  them  remained  in  the 
country  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  who  be- 
came the  apostle  and  bishop  of  the  Church.  Though 
several  of  them  were  not  fortunate  in  their  associations 
with  their  American  brethren,  two  soon  becoming  Pres- 
byterians, a  third,  by  his  active  Toryism,  causing  grave 
scandal  and  even  persecution,  and  none,  except  Asbury, 
staying  long,  tbey,  as  a  whole,  by  their  labors,  zeal,  and 
adherence  to  the  well-proved  Wealeyan  discipline,  were 
instrumental  in  settling  the  cause  upon  a  firm  basis,  and 
raising  up  scores  of  native  preachers  to  carry  on  the 
work. 

The  first  Conference,  held  in  1778,  presided  over  by 
Rankin  as  superintendent,  consisted  often  members,  all 
Europeans,  with  an  aggregate  in  the  societies  of  1160. 
In  May,  1784,  eleven  years  later,  notwithstanding  afl 
the  adverse  influences  of  the  war,  they  numbered  14,988 
members,  several  hundred  local  preachers  and  exhort- 
ere,  84  itinerant  preachers,  with  more  than  sixty  chap- 
els, and  probably  not  less  than  200,000  attendants  upon 
their  worship.  By  the  system  of  itinerancy,  which 
had  been  rigidly  enforced  during  this  period,  Method- 
ism had  been  prevented  from  localizing  itself,  and  had 
established  organized  societies  in  every  state  of  the 
Union  outside  of  New  England,  become  the  dominant, 
popular,  religious  power  in  Maryland  and  Delaware,  and 
at  several  points  planted  its  standard  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  Though  thus  widely  spread,  nearly  nine  tenths 
of  its  membership  were  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
and  of  these  a  large  proportion  were  in  the  Middle  States, 
where  the  Anglican,  or  the  English  Established  Church, 
once  so  flourishing,  had  become  nearly  extinct 

Most  of  the  Methodists  of  1784  were  without  the  sac- 
raments ;  for  the  English  clergy  upon  whom  they  hjhl 
generally  depended  had,  with  few  exceptions,  either  left 
the  country  or  forsaken  their  parishes.  Thousands  had 
been  received  into  the  societies  without  baptism ;  their 
children  were  growing  up  without  that  sacred  rite ;  and 
preachers  were  ministering  in  their  pulpits  who  had 
never  even  partaken  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  grow- 
ing necessity  for  some  provision  for  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments  had  led  to  so  serious  thought  and  dis- 
cussion in  successive  Conferences  that  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  1779,  deeming  the  exigency  sufficient  to  warrant 
a  departure  from  ecclesiastical  usage,  constituted  four 
of  their  number  a  presbytery,  who  with  solemn  forms 
proceeded  to  ordain  one  another,  and  afterwards  others 
of  their  brethren.   At  the  end  of  a  year  the  sacramental 
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party  yielded  to  the  minority  for  peace'  sake ;  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments  was  suspended ;  and  it 
was  agreed  to  seek  the  counsel  of  Wesley,  and  abide 
by  his  judgment     He  advised  them  to  "  continue  on 
the  old  plan  until  further  direction."    Wesley  found  for 
bis  American  societies  no  way  of  relief  until  subsequent 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  war.    Then,  after  long  and  ma- 
ture thought,  and  consultation  with  his  friends,  among 
whom  was  Fletcher,  the  saintly  vicar  of  Madeky,  he 
resolved  to  use  the  power  which  he  believed  himself 
as  a  presbyter  to  possess,  and  ordain  a  ministry  that 
should  meet  the  demands  of  the  thousands  who  sought 
aid  from  him  as  their  spiritual  founder.     He  proposed 
to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  to  receive  ordination 
at  his  hands  »a  their  superintendent,  to  which  Coke, 
whose  sympathies  were  profoundly  stirred  in  their  be- 
half, consented,  when  study  and  reflection  had  con- 
vinced him  of  Wesley's  power  to  ordain  to  the  Episco- 
pal office.    It  was  also  arranged  that  two  of  the  English 
preachers  should  be  ordained  to  accompany  him  as  el- 
ders.  Accordingly,  on  the  first  day  of  September,  1784, 
at  Bristol,  using  the  convenient  and  solemn  forms  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and,  assisted  by  Dr.  Coke  and  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Creighton,  a  presbyter  of  the  English 
Church,  Wesley  ordained  Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thom- 
as Vasev  to  the  office  of  deacon.    On  the  next  dav  he 
ordained  them  elders,  and,  assisted  by  Creighton  and 
Whatcoat,  he  also  ordained  Coke  superintendent,  or  bish- 
op, as  this  officer  was  afterwards  called.    He  then  sent 
them  upon  their  mission,  with  instructions  to  organize 
the  societies  into  a  distinct  Church,  and  to  ordain  As- 
bury  joint  superintendent  with  Coke.   To  facilitate  their 
work,  he  furnished  them  with  a  "  Sunday  Service,"  or 
liturgy,  a  collection  of  psalms  and  hymns,  and  also  "  The 
Articles  of  Religion."    Upon  their  arrival  in  America,  a 
special  conference  or  convention  of  the  itinerant  preach- 
ers was  summoned,  and  on  the  24th  of  December  sixty 
of  them  assembled  in  the  Lovely  Lane  Chapel,  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore.    Dr.  Coke  took  the  chair,  and  pre- 
sented the  following  letter  from  Wesley,  written  eight 
days  after  the  ordinations,  and  tersely  stating  the 
grounds  of  what  he  had  done  and  advised : 

"ft  Dr.  Coke,  Mr.  Aebury,  and  our  Brethren  in  Xorth 

America: 

u  By  a  very  uncommon  train  of  providences,  many  of 
the  province*  of  North  America  are  totally  disjoined 
from  their  mother  country,  and  erected  Into  Independent 
states.  The  English  government  has  no  authority  over 
them,  either  civifor  ecclesiastical,  any  more  than  over  the 
sutes  of  Holland.  A  civil  authority  Is  exercised  over 
them,  partly  by  the  Congress  and  partly  by  the  provincial 
awemoliea ;  but  no  one  either  exercises  or  claims  any  ec- 
clesiastical authority  at  all.  In  this  peculiar  situation, 
some  thousand*  of  the  inhabitant!*  of  these  Mtutes  desire 
my  advice :  and,  In  compliance  with  their  desire,  I  have 
drawn  op  a  little  sketch. 

"Lord  King's  Accoout  of  tho  Primitive  Church  con- 
vinced me,  many  years  ago,  that  bishops  and  presbyters 
are  the  same  order,  and  consequently  have  the  same  right 
to  ordain.  For  many  years  1  have  been  importuned,  from 
time  to  time,  to  exerciie  this  right,  by  ordaining  part  of 
<>ar  travelling  preachers.  Bnt  I  have  still  refused,  not  ouly 
for  peace'  sake,  but  becanse  I  was  determined  as  little  as 
possible  to  violate  the  established  order  of  the  National 
Church,  to  which  I  belouged. 

"  Bnt  the  case  Is  widely  different  between  England  and 
North  America.  Here  there  are  bishops  who  have  a  legal 
inrisdictiou.  In  America  there  are  none,  neither  any 
pariah  ministers :  no  that  for  some  hundred  miles  togeth- 
er there  is  none  either  to  baptise  or  to  administer  the 
L>rd  s  Sapper.  Here,  therefore,  my  scruples  are  at  an  end, 
and  I  conceive  my«elf  at  fall  liberty,  as  1  violate  no  or- 
der  and  invade  no  man's  right,  by  appointing  and  send- 
ing laborers  Into  the  harvest. 

"I  have  accordingly  appointed  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Frnn- 
ci*  Asbnry  to  be  Joint  superintendents  over  our  brethren 
in  North  America,  as  also  Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thom- 
si  Vasey  to  act  as  elders  among  them,  by  baptizing  and 
ministering  the  Lord's  Supper.  And  I  have  prepared  a 
htvrxy,  little  differing  from  that  of  the  Church  of  England 
tf  think,  the  best  constituted  untioual  Church  in  the 
world),  which  I  advise  all  the  travelling  preachers  to  use 
»n  the  Lord's  Any  In  all  the  congregations,  reading  the 
ntany  only  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  praying  ex- 
tempore on  all  other  days.  I  also  advise  the  eiders  to  ad- 
minister the  Sapper  of  the  Lord  on  every  Lord's  day. 

"If  any  one  will  point  out  a  more  rational  and  script- 


ural way  of  feeding  and  gniding  those  poor  sheep  in  the 
wilderness,  I  will  gladly  embrace  it.  At  preseut  I  cannot 
see  any  better  method  than  that  I  have  taken. 

"  It  has  indeed  been  proposed  to  desire  the  English 
bishops  to  ordain  part  or  our  preachers  for  America ;  but 
to  this  I  object:  (1.)  I  desired  the  bishop  of  London  to  or- 
dain only  one ;  bnt  could  uot prevail.  (8.)  If  they  consent- 
ed, we  know  the  slowness  or  their  proceedings ;  but  the 
matter  admits  of  no  delay,  (ft.)  If  they  would  ordain 
them  now,  they  would  likewise  expect  to  govern  them; 
and  how  grievously  would  this  entangle  us  1  (4.)  As  our 
American  brethren  are  now  totally  disentangled  both 
from  the  state  and  from  the  English  hierarchy,  we  dare 
not  entangle  them  again,  either  with  the  one  or  the  oth- 
er. They  are  now  at  full  liberty  simply  to  follow  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Primitive  Church.  And  we  judge  it 
best  that  they  should  stand  fast  in  that  liberty  wherewith 
God  has  so  strangely  made  them  free." 

After  the  reading  and  consideration  of  this  document, 
it  was,  without  a  single  dissenting  voice,  regularly  and 
formally  **  agreed  to  form  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  which  the  liturgy  (as  presented  by  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley)  should  be  read,  and  the  sacraments  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  superintendent,  elders,  and  deacons,  who  shall 
be  ordained  by  a  presbytery,  using  the  Episcopal  form, 
as  prescribed  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley's  Prayer-book ;"  or, 
in  the  language  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Conference,  "  fol- 
lowing the  counsel  of  Mr.  John  Wesley,  who  recom- 
mended the  Episcopal  mode  of  government,  we  thought 
it  best  to  become  an  Episcopal  Church,  making  the 
Episcopal  office  elective,  and  the  elected  superintendent, 
or  bishop,  amenable  to  the  body  of  ministers  and  preach- 
ers." Asbury  refused  the  high  office  to  which  Wesley 
had  appointed  him  unlets  it  were  ratified  by  the  Con- 
ference, and,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  organization, 
both  he  and  Coke  were  formally  and  unanimously  elect- 
ed superintendents.  On  the  second  day  of  the  session, 
Asbury  was  ordained  deacon,  elder  on  the  third,  and 
superintendent  on  the  fourth,  Coke  being  assisted  by 
Whatcoat  and  Vasey  in  the  services,  and  also  in  the  last 
by  Otterbetn,  a  personal  friend  of  Asbury,  and  a  minis- 
ter in  the  (ierman  Reformed  Church.  The  "Sunday 
Service"  and  "  Articles"  prepared  by  Wesley  were  adopt- 
ed; the  Rules  and  Discipline  were  revised  and  adapted 
to  the  new  order  of  things;  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
lege was  resolved  upon ;  twelve  preachers  were  ordained 
elders,  and  one  deacon,  and  the  work  of  the  Conference 
was  done. 

Different  views  have  been  taken  of  these  transactions, 
though  not  among  Methodists.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
held  that  Wesley  did  not  ordain  Coke  as  bishop,  but  to 
an  undefined  snperintendency ;  that  he  found  fault  with 
Asbury  for  assuming  to  be  a  bishop ;  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend the  separation  of  his  societies  from  the  Church  of 
England,  or  an  authority  by  his  ordinations  to  admin- 
ister the  sacraments.  The  view  taken  by  Methodist 
writers  may  be  stated  as  follows:  1.  Wesley's  letter, 
above  quoted,  shows  his  understanding  of  the  condition 
of  those  in  whose  behalf  he  acted.  Their  one  great  de- 
mand was  some  provision  for  the  sacraments,  and  this  he 
proposed  to  answer,  not  only  for  the  time  being,  but  in 
perpetuity  forever.  The  Church  of  England  had  ceased 
to  exist  in  the  United  States,  so  that  he  violated  no  law 
or  regulation  of  that  Church  in  what  he  might  do  for 
America.  He  provided  for  no  separation,  for  there  was 
nothing  left  to  separate  from.  By  the  terms  of  the  let- 
ter, Whatcoat  and  Vasey,  whom  he  ordained,  were  to 
administer  the  sacraments,  as  they  proceeded  to  do  im- 
mediately after  their  arrival  He  intended  the  step 
taken  to  obviate  forever  all  necessity  for  any  connection 
of  American  Methodism  with  the  English  hierarchy. 
The  liturgy  which  he  prepared,  with  the  forms  used  in 
the  English  Church  for  ordinations  to  the  three  distinct 
offices  of  the  ministry,  indicates  his  intent  that  the  three 
offices  should  be  perpetuated  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  To  him  the  name  was  not  important,  but  the 
function  was.  He  therefore  said  "  superintendent"  and 
"  elder,"  instead  of  bishop  and  presbyter— more  modest 
titles,  perhaps,  but* the  same  in  import;  and  any  newly- 
elected  superintendent  was  to  be  presented  to  the  super- 
intendent "to  be  ordained."     2.  For  forty  years  Mt 
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Wesley  had  believed  that  bishops  and  presbyters  consti- 
tuted but  one  order,  with  the  same  right  to  ordain.    He 
knew  that  for  two  centuries  the  succession  of  bishops  in 
the  Church  of  Alexandria  was  preserved  through  ordi- 
nation by  presbyters  alone.     "  I  firmly  believe,"  he  said, 
"Iaraa  scriptural  kirioicoTroc,  as  much  as  any  man  in 
England  or  in  Europe ;  for  the  uninterrupted  succession 
I  know  to  be  a  fable  which  no  man  ever  did  or  can 
prove ;"  but  he  also  held  that  "  neither  Christ  nor  his 
apostles  prescribe  any  particular  form  of  Church  gov- 
ernment."    He  was  a  true  bishop  of  the  flock  which 
God  had  given  to  his  care.     He  had  hitherto  refused 
"  to  exercise  this  right"  of  ordaining,  because  he  would 
not  come  into  needless  conflict  with  the  order  of  the 
English  Church  to  which  he  belonged.     But  after  the 
Revolution,  his  ordaining  for  America  would  violate  no 
law  of  the  Church  ;  and  wheu  the  necessity  was  clear lv 
apparent,  his  hesitation  ceased.     "  There  does  not  ap- 
pear/' he  said,  "  any  other  way  of  supplying  them  with 
ministers."    Having  formed  his  purpose,  in  February, 
1784,  he  invited  Dr.  Coke  to  his  study  in  City  Road,  laid 
the  case  before  him,  and  proposed  to  ordain  and  send 
him  to  America.     Coke  was  startled  at  first,  doubting 
Wesley's  right  to  ordain  him,  though  why,  if  the  ordi- 
nation were  not  to  the  office  of  bishop,  the  next  higher 
to  that  which  he  already  held,  is  inexplicable.     He 
finally  assented,  and  wrote,  "The  power  of  ordaining 
others  should  be  received  by  me  from  you,  by  the  im- 
position of  your  hands."    3.  History  records  no  other 
plan  as  proposed  than  that  of  an  Episcopal  organization. 
This  is  what  was  laid  before  the  few  preachers  called 
for  counsel  immediately  after  Coke's  arrival  in  Amer- 
ica.   The  title  assumed  by  the  Church  is  "  Episcopal." 
The  Minutes  of  the  organization  say  that  this  was 
done,  "  following  the  counsels  of  Mr.  John  Wesley,  who 
recommended  the  Episcopal  mode  of  Church  govern- 
ment, making  the  Episcopal  office  elective,  and  the 
elected  superintendent,  or  bishop,  amenable  to  the  body 
of  ministers  and  preachers;"  and  he  had  no  reproof 
for  the  statement  or  the  title,  though  the  document  was 
printed  under  his  eye.    The  Minutes  of  1789  say  of  him : 
"Preferring  the  Episcopal  mode  of  Church  government, 
he  set  apart  Thomas  Coke  for  the  Episcopal  office,  and 
having  delivered  to  him  letters  of  Episcopal  orders,  di- 
rected him  to  set  apart  Francis  Asbury  for  the  same 
Episcopal  office,  in  consequence  of  which  the  said  Fran- 
cis Asbury  was  solemnly  set  apart  for  the  said  Episcopal 
office,"  which  statements  Wesley  never  disputed,  and 
none  of  these  things  did  be  condemn.     If  Coke  and  the 
Methodists  of  that  day  misunderstood  or  exceeded  his 
intentions  and  acts,  that  he  took  no  pains  to  correct  their 
error  is  the  strangest  and  most  unaccountable  thing  of 
alL    4.  The  language  of  Charles  Wesley  is  to  the  point. 
He  certainly  knew  what  was  done,  and  the  intention  in 
doing  it.    He  says  that  his  brother  "assumed  the  Epis- 
copal character,  ordained  elders,  consecrated  a  bishop,  and 
sent  bim  to  ordain  our  lay  preachers  in  America."     He 
wrote  bitterly  to  his  brother  John  of  Coke's  "  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Baltimore,"  of  the  readiness  of  the 
London  preachers  to  receive  orders  from  him,  of  Coke's 
ambition  and  rashness.     Coke  distinctly  said,  after  his 
return  to  England,  that "  he  had  done  nothing  but  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Wesley;"  and  Wesley  replied  to 
Charles  that  Coke  "  has  done  nothing  rashly."     Silence 
in  such  circumstances  becomes  assent.    5.  Wesley,  then, 
intended  an   Episcopal  Church.     But  an   Episcopal 
Church  must  have  an  Episcopacy,  and  therefore  an 
t7r«rco7roc,  bishop,  or  superintendent,  names  alike  in  sig- 
nification.    He  preferred  the  latter,  as  did  Coke,  who 
spoke  in  his  sermon  at  Asbnry's  ordination  of  "  our  bish- 
ops, or  superintendents,  as  we  rather  call  them."     When 
it  began  to  be  applied  as  a  personal  title  to  the  incum- 
bents of  the  office,  Wesley  wrote,  "  How  can  you,  how 
dare  you,  suffer  yourself  to  be  called  bishop  V"  though 
he  well  knew  that  an  Episcopal  Church  must  have  its 
bishop.     To  the  title,  not  to  the  thing,  he  did  object, 
and  most  strongly,  for  as  it  met  him  in  England,  its 


pomp  and  pretentiousness  were  far  removed  from  that 
character  of  simplicity  which  he  had  so  laboriously 
stamped  upon  Methodism.  "I  study  to  be  little,"  he 
truly  said  in  the  same  letter ;  but  when  he  added,  "  You 
study,  to  be  great,"  he  took  counsel  of  his  fears,  and 
showed  how  little  he  knew  the  real  character  of  Asbury, 
to  whom  he  was  writing.  The  truth  is, he  made  a  bishop, 
and  called  him  superintendent.  American  Methodists 
early  saw  fit  to  sometimes  use  the  other  word.  6.  "  The 
eldership  is  by  scriptural  precedent,  and  by  the  natural 
course  of  things,  as  embodying  the  mass  of  the  mature 
ministry,  the  main  body  and  trunk  of  the  ministerial 
strength  and  power.  As  such  it  is  naturally  and  crudely 
the  undeveloped  one  order.  Just  as,  naturally,  and  by  sa- 
cred precedent  and  expediency,  it  reserves  the  diaconate 
order  as  its  preparatory  pupilage,  so  it  flowers  up  into 
the  Episcopacy  as  its  concentrated  representative  order. 
Fundamentally,  there  may  thus  be  one  order;  subsidia- 
rily, a  second  order ;  and  derivatively,  yet  superior  in 
function,  a  third  order.  The  ordership  and  organic  per- 
manence is  constituted  in  all  three  cases,  according  to 
sacred  precedent,  by  ordination.  The  highest  of  the 
three  orders  is  especially,  as  it  happens,  perpetuated  by 
a  series  of  ordaining  hands,  passing  from  predecessor  to 
successor,  bishop  authenticating  bishop,  as  elder  does 
not  authenticate  elder,  or  deacon,  deacon.  Hcnee, 
though,  as  derivative,  it  is  in  origin  less  an  order,  and  an 
inferior  order,  yet,  as  constituted,  it  becomes  more  dis- 
tinctively an  order  than  either  of  the  other  two*  The 
New  Testament  furnishes,  indeed,  no  decisive  precedent 
of  an  ordained  and  permanently  fixed  superpresby  terial 
order;  but  it  does  furnish  classes  and  instances  of  men 
exercising  superpresbyterial  authority,  so  that  pure  and 
perfect  parity  of  office  is  not  divinely  enjoined.  Such 
classes  and  cases  are  the  apostles,  perhaps  the  evange- 
lists, St,  James  of  Jerusalem,  and  Timothy  and  Titus. 
.  .  .  Wesley  held  that  the  episcopate  and  eldership 
were  so  one  order  that  the  potter  constituting  an  Episco- 
pal order  inhered  in  the  eldership;  but  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  there  lay  in  the  eldership  a  right  to  exercise 
that  power  without  a  true  providential  and  divine  call. 
Hence,  in  his  Episcopal  diploma  given  to  Coke,  he  an- 
nounces, ( I,  John  Wesley,  think  myself  providentially 
called  at  this  time  to  set  apart,' etc"  (D.  D.  Whe- 
don,  Meth.  Quar.  Rev.  Oct.  1871.  p.  676.) 

II.  Doctrines. — 1.  The  "  A  rticles  of  Religion*  prepared 
by  Wesley  for  the  new  Church,  twenty-four  in  number, 
are  an  abridgment  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Fifteen  of  the  latter  are  entirely 
omitted,  and  several  others  considerably  amended. 
While  all  traces  of  Calvinism,  as  well  as  of  Romish 
leanings,  are  carefully  eliminated,  there  is  no  insertion 
of  Wesley's  Arminianism,  or  of  his  doctrines  of  the 
"  Witness  of  the  Spirit"  and  "  Christian  Perfection." 
Several  important  protests  against  Pelagian,  Romish, 
and  other  errors,  are  retained,  as  are  also,  in  substance, 
those  articles  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  universal  Church.  On  the  Trinity,  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Script- 
ure canon,  original  sin,  free  will,  justification  by  faith, 
vicarious  atonement,  and  good  works,  they  speak  clearly 
and  in  the  most  orthodox  language.  The  design  was 
to  provide  a  broad  and  liberal  platform  upon  which  the 
great  body  of  Christians  who  hold  the  essentials  of 
Christianity  might  stand  together  in  love  and  charity. 
With  a  few  verbal  changes,  and  the  insertion  of  one 
new  article  (the  twenty-third),  they  stand  as  they  were 
adopted  in  1784;  and  from  the  year  1832  it  has  been 
placed  beyond  the  power  of  the  Church  to  "  revoke,  al- 
ter, or  change"  them.  See  Articles,  Twkntt-fivk, 
of  the  Methodist  JCjnscopal  Church. 

2.  The  theology  of  the  Church  is  thoroughly  Armin- 
ian,  as  it  has  been  from  the  beginning.  In  this  it 
agrees  with  universal  Wesley au  Methodism.  It  has 
been  stoutly  and  bitterly  accused  of  Pelagianism  by 
those  who  formed  their  estimate  of  Arminianism  from 
the  writings  of  men  who  received  a  part  only  of  that 
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system,  and  incorporated  with  it  other  and  objectiona- 
ble principles,  rather  than  from  a  familiarity  with  the 
views  of  Arminius  himself.  The  articles  on  "  Original 
Sin"  and  M  Free  Will"  should  forever  have  saved  it  from 
that  reproach.  Wesley's  doctrinal  sermons,  Notes  on 
the  New  Testament,  and  other  writings,  have  been  its 
standards  of  Arminian  orthodoxy,  while  the  rigid  exam- 
ination to  which  all  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  sub- 
jected is  its  chief  security  that  only  what  is  deemed 
correct  and  sound  in  doctrine  shall  be  preached  in  its 
pulpits. 

3.  Wesley's  doctrine  of  the  "  Witness  of  the  Spirit," 
known  to  many  by  the  term  "Assurance,"  holds  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  ay  atom  of  the  Church.  He  defines 
it  as  "  an  inward  impression  on  the  soul,  whereby  the 
Spirit  of  God  immediately  and  directly  witnesses  to  my 
spirit  that  I  am  a  child  of  God ;  that  Jesus  Christ  hath 
loved  me,  and  given  himself  for  me ;  that  all  my  sins 
are  blotted  out*  and  I,  even  I,  am  reconciled  to  God;" 
and  to  effect  this  persuasion,  he  supposes  that  the  Holy 
Spirit u  works  upon  the  soul  by  his  immediate  influence, 
and  by  a  strong  though  inexplicable  operation."  The 
possession  of  this  assurance  is  taught  to  be  the  privilege 
of  all  believers,  and  penitents  are  diligently  instructed 
nut  to  rest  until  it  is  received;  while  it  is  a  constant 
theme  in  the  pulpit  and  the  social  meeting.  Such  is 
the  emphasis  practically  placed  upon  it. 

4.  Sanctification,  or  "  Christian  Perfection,"  as  Wes- 
ley preferred  to  style  it,  is  a  doctrine  of  all  Methodism, 
and  is  firmly  held  by  the  Church.  It  teaches  no  state 
attainable  in  this  life  like  that  of  the  angels,  or  of  Adam 
in  Paradise,  or  in  which  there  is  an  exemption  from 
mistakes,  ignorance,  infirmities,  or  temptations;  and, 
positively,  that  all  saints  may  by  faith  be  so  filled  with 
the  love  of  God  that  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  shall  be 
recovered  from  the  abnormal,  perverted,  sinful  condi- 
tion, and,  together  with  the  outward  conduct,  be  con- 
trolled in  entire  harmony  with  love.    See  Methodism. 

III.  Government.  —  1.  The  General  Conference,  the 
highest  of  the  Ave  judicatories  of  the  Church,  assembles 
on  the  first  day  of  May  in  every  fourth  year,  and  is  the 
only  legislative  body  of  the  denomination.  As  in  the 
Christmas  Conference,  it  was  for  many  years,  construc- 
tively at  least,  an  assembly  of  the  whole  ministry;  but 
their  increasing  number,  the  impossibility  of  a  general 
attendance  from  the  constantly-extending  field,  and  the 
felt  necessity  of  settling  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical 
systems  upon  a  basis  less  easily  changed,  led  to  the  ar- 
rangement, in  1808,  that  thenceforth  it  should  be  com- 
posed of  ministerial  delegates  from  the  several  Annual 
Conferences,  acting  under  certain  clearly-defined  restric- 
tions. These  restrictive  rules,  or  articles,  as  they  are 
termed,  have  been  modified  from  time  to  time,  though 
the  most  important  change  was  effected  in  1872,  pro- 
riding  for  the  introduction  of  laymen  into  the  body, 
with  equal  powers  with  the  clergy.  The  General  Con- 
ference now  (1873)  consists  of  one  minister  for  every 
forty-five  members  of  each  Annual  Conference,  chosen 
by  the  clergy,  and  two  laymen,  chosen  by  lay  electors 
from  the  several  Quarterly  Conferences  within  the  same 
territory.  The  regulations  defining  its  functions  are  as 
follows:  "The  General  Conference  shall  have  full  pow- 
er* to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  our  Church,  under 
the  following  limitations  and  restrictions,  namelv : 

"I.  The  General  Conference  shall  not  alter,  revoke,  or 
change  onr  Articles  of  Religion,  nor  establish  any  new 
ttsodard*  or  rule*  of  doctrine  contrary  to  onr  present  ex- 
feunennd  established  standards  of  doctriue. 

"II.  Tbey  shall  not  allow  of  more  thnn  one  ministerial 
representative  for  every  f.mrteen  members  of  the  Annnal 
toufereuce,  nor  allow  of  n  less  nnmber  than  one  for  every 
forty-five,  nor  more  than  two  lay  delegates  for  any  Annual 
Conference :  provided,  neverthele**,  that  when  there  shall 
<*  w  any  Annual  Conference  a  fraction  of  two  third*  the 
Jinmber  which  shall  be  fixed  for  the  ratio  of  representn- 
«•«,  Mich  Annual  Conference  shall  be  entitled  to  an  ad- 
ditional delegate  for  such  fraction ;  and  nrovided,  nlso, 
that  no  Conference  shall  be  denied  the  privilege  of  one 
detente. 

"IIL  They  shall  not  change  or  alter  any  part  or  rule  of 
°m  government,  so  as  to  do  away  Episcopacy,  or  destroy 


the  plan  of  onr  Itinerant  general  soperiuteudency ;  bnt 
may  aopoint  a  missionary  bishop  or  superintendent  for 
any  of  our  foreign  missions,  limiting  hi*  jurisdiction  to 
the  same  respect  vely. 

"  IV.  They  shall  not  revoke  or  change  the  General  Rules 
of  the  united  soc  eties. 

"  V.  They  shall  not  do  away  the  privileges  of  our  min- 
isters or  preacher*  of  trial  by  a  committee,  and  of  an  ap- 
peal ;  neither  shall  tbey  do  away  the  privileges  of  our 
members  of  trial  before  the  society,  or  by  a  committee, 
and  ofau  appeal. 

'•  VI.  They  shall  not  appropriate  the  produce  of  the 
Book  Concern,  nor  of  the  Charier  Fund,  to  any  purpose 
other  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  travelling,  supernumera- 
ry, superannuated,  and  worn-out  preachers,  their  wives, 
widows,  and  children. 

Provided,  nevertheless,  that  upon  the  concurrent  recom- 
mendation of  three  fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  sev- 
eral Aunnal  Conferences  who  shall  he  present  and  vote 
tin  such  recommendation,  then  a  majority  of  two  third*  of 
the  Geueral  Conference  succeeding  shall  suffice  to  niter 
any  of  the  above  restrictions  excepting  the  first  article ; 
and  also,  whenever  such  alteration  or  alterations  shall 
have  been  first  recommended  by  two  thirds  of  the  General 
Conference,  so  soon  as  three  fourths  of  the  member)*  of 
all  the  Annual  Conferences  shall  have  concurred  as  afore- 
said, such  alteration  or  alterations  shall  take  effect." 

These  Restrictive  Rules,  together  with  the  Articles 
of  Religion  and  the  General  Rules  [see  MKTiioi>iKM],nro 
commonly  held  to  be  the  Constitution  of  the  Church. 
They  make  the  General  Conference  supreme  in  author- 
ity, with  entire  supervision  over  all  the  interests  and 
work  of  tho  denomination,  and  the  bond  of  the  whole 
connectional  system.  It  elects  the  bishops  and  other 
general  officers ;  the  bishops,  who  arc  its  presiding  offi- 
cers, but  not  members  of  the  body,  are  subject  to  its 
direction,  and  answerable  to  it  for  their  moral  as  well  as 
official  conduct. 

2.  The  Judicial  Conference  is  instituted  for  the  trial 
of  bishops  who  may  be  accused  of  wrong-doing,  and  of 
appeals  of  convicted  members  of  an  Annual  Conference. 
The  Annual  Conferences  severally  elect  annually  seven 
"  Triers  of  Appeals."  In  case  of  an  appeal,  the  triers 
from  three  Conferences  contiguous  to  that  whose  deci- 
sion is  appealed  from,  constitute  the  Judicial  Conference, 
whose  action  is  final,  except  that  all  decisions  of  ques- 
tions of  law  are  reviewed  by  the  General  Conference. 
For  the  trial  of  an  accused  bishop,  the  triers  from  five 
neighboring  (Conferences  are  necessary. 

8.  The  A  tu.ua'  Conference  is  composed  wholly  of  trav- 
elling preachers.  It  selects  the  place  of  its  sessions,  the 
bishops  appointing  the  time,  and  presiding.  It  pos- 
sesses no  legislative  -power :  its  functions  arc  purely  ad- 
ministrative. It  holds  the  power  of  discipline  over  its 
own  members,  inquiring  annually  into  the  Christian 
character  and  ministerial  efficiency  of  each  by  name. 
It  gathers  the  ecclesiastical  statistics  of  its  several  soci- 
eties, though  its  jurisdiction  is  over  the  ministers,  rather 
than  over  the  churches.  The  proceedings  and  action 
of  this  body,- as  recorded  in  its  journal,  are  reviewed  by 
the  General  Conference,  to  which  it  is  subject, 

4.  The  District  Conference  embraces  the  churches  of 
a  presiding  elder's  district,  and  is  composed  of  the  pas- 
tors, local  preachers,  exhorters,  and  one  steward  and 
Sunday-school  superintendent  from  each  pastoral  charge. 
It  licenses  local  preachers,  recommends  them  to  the  An- 
nual Conference  for  orders  or  for  admission  on  trial,  and 
holds  jurisdiction  over  them ;  it  is  also  charged  with 

:  a  general  supervision  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  af- 
fairs of  the  district.  Specifically,  it  inquires  into  the 
work  of  Sunday-schools,  forms  plans  for  the  occupation 
of  new  fields  within  its  territory,  and  promotes  atten- 
tion to  the  charities  of  the  Church. 

5.  The  Quarterly  Conference  is  limited  to  a  single  pas- 
toral charge,  over  which  it  exercises  entire  sujjer vision, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Discipline.  Its  mem- 
bers are  the  pastor,  local  preachers,  exhorters,  stewards, 
and  class-leaders,  together  with  the  trustees  and  Sun- 
day-school superintendent,  if  members  of  the  Church. 
Besides  the  functions  of  the  District  Conference,  which 
devolve  upon  it  where  no  District  Conference  is  held,  it 
inquires  carefully  into  the  condition  and  work  of  every 
department  of  the  local  society. 
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6.  The  Leaders'  and  Steward*1  Meeting,  presided  over 
6y  the  pastor,  and  consisting  of  all  the  class-leaden  and 
stewards  of  his  charge,  is  usually  held  monthly,  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  after  the  sick,  needy,  and  any  that,  ' 
by  neglect  of  the  means  of  grace  or  by  incorrect  life,  : 
may  need  the  admonitions  of  good  discipline.  The 
meeting  recommends  probationers  for  reception  into  the 
Church,  as  also  candidates  for  license  to  exhort  or  preach. 
See  Leaders'  Meetings. 

7.  The  legislation  of  1784  gave  new  force  to  the  es- 
sential features  which  Rankin  and  Asbury,  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  school  and  under  the  eye  of  Wesley,  had 
stamped  upon  the  American  societies.  Evangelization 
and  supervision,  the  former  to  extend  the  work,  the  lat- 
ter to  secure  and  build  up  what  had  been  won,  were 
fundamental  in  the  methods  then  adopted,  as  they  were 
in  the  measures  of  Wesley.  The  bishops  were  chief 
evangelists,  almost  plenary  in  power,  yet  sharing  with 
the  humblest  in  fare  and  labor,  inspecting  the  local  so- 
cieties and  classes,  meeting  leaders  and  trustees,  and 
holding  themselves  responsible  for  even  the  details  of  the 
work  throughout  the  denomination.  The  preacher  in 
charge  of  a  circuit  was  the  bishop's  "assistant,"  and  the 
other  preachers  of  the  circuit  were  the  assistant's  "  help- 
ers," and  under  his  direction*  In  still  closer  contact  with 
the  membership  was  the  class-leader,  appointed  by  the 
assistant,  and  in  his  subordinate  sphere  of  pastorship 
aiding  him  by  watching  over  the  little  band  while  he 
might  be  in  other  parts  of  the  circuit.  This  "  military 
regimen,"  as  the  historian  of  the  Church  has  styled  it, 
very  remote  from  a  democracy,  which,  indeed,  it  never 
pretended  to  be,  gave  surprising  vigor  to  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  system.  In  all  the  modifications  which 
have  been  from  time  to  time  effected,  and  the  numerous 
limitations  of  power  which  the  ministry  have  imposed 
upon  themselves,  these  features  of  evangelization  and 
supervision  have  been  steadily  maintained.  The  bish- 
op presides  in  the  Conferences ;  forms  the  districts  ac- 
cording to  his  judgment ;  appoints  the  preachers  to  their 
fields,  allowing  none  to  remain  more  than  three  years 
in  succession  in  the  same  charge,  except  the  presiding 
elders,  who  may  remain  four  years,  and  a  few  others 
specially  designated;  ordains;  travels  through  the  con- 
nection at  large,  and  oversees,  in  accordance  with  the 
prescribed  regulations  of  the  General  Conference,  to 
which  he  is  subject,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  business 
of  the  Church.  The  bishops  are  not  diocesan,  but  have 
a  joint  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Church,  constituting 
an  "  itinerant  general  superintendence*."  The  arrange- 
ment and  division  of  their  work  is  annually  made  by 
themselves,  giving  to  each  his  portion  (though  their 
respective  residences  are  assigned  by  the  General  Con- 
ference), and  for  its  faithful  and  orderly  performance  they 
are  responsible  to  the  General  Conference.  See  Epis- 
copacy; Itinerancy. 

&  Ordinations  of  preachers  were  at  first  designed  sim- 
ply to  supply  the  sacraments  to  the  societies,  and  soon 
an  elder  came  for  this  purpose  to  be  placed  in  charge  of 
a  district  containing  several  circuits.  Thus  originated 
the  office  of  presiding  elder,  a  sub-episcopate,  with  du- 
ties of  oversight  and  administration  indispensable  in 
the  system  of  the  Church.  Their  constant  t  ravel  through 
their  districts,  their  presidency  in  the  Quarterly  Con- 
ferences, and  familiarity  with  both  churches  and  pas- 
tors, enabled  the  presiding  elders  to  give  the  bishop  the 
information  and  counsel  necessary  for  the  best  adjust- 
ment of  the  appointments.  In  this  work  usage  has 
made  them  his  advisers,  or,  in  more  popular  phrase,  his 
"cabinet,"  though  without  authority  of  law.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  Church  has  judged  it  best  that  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  appointments  shall  be  with  the  Epis- 
copacy. 

9.  Admission  into  an  Annual  Conference  is  preceded 
by  a  two  years'  probation  in  the  itinerant  work,  and  a 
rigid  examination  in  a  prescribed  course  of  study ;  and 
all  preachers  thus  admitted  as  members  are  ordained 
deacons,  and  in  two  years  more,  on  the  completion  of 


the  required  studies,  they  are  ordained  elders.  It  de- 
volves upon  the  former  to  "  administer  baptism,  solem- 
nize matrimony,  assist  the  elder  in  administering  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  to  do  all  the  duties  of  a  travelling 
preacher;"  and  upon  the  latter,  in  addition  to  these,  to 
" administer  the  Lord's  Supper"  and  to  "conduct  divine 
worship."  But  an  elder,  deacon,  or  preacher  may  be  in 
charge  of  a  circuit  or  station,  with  no  difference  in  func- 
tion except  in  the  matter  of  the  sacraments.  He  is 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  local  society,  charged 
to  "  take  care"  of  its  interests  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Discipline,  and  is  responsible  to  the 
Annual  Conference  both  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his 
duties  and  for  his  moral  conduct.  While  he  is  the  pas- 
tor of  the  flock,  sub-pastors,  denominated  class-leaders, 
are  charged  with  the  oversight  of  small  bodies  of  the 
membership,  whom  they  are  to  meet  weekly  "  for  social 
and  religious  worship,  for  instruction,  encouragement, 
and  admonition."  The  local  preachers,  without  a  share 
in  the  government  of  the  Church,  except  in  the  District 
and  Quarterly  Conferences,  constitute  a  lay  ministry, 
a  corps  of  self-supporting  evangelists,  numerically  larger 
than  the  travelling  preachers,  which  has  been  of  great 
efficiency.  See  Lay  Ministry.  All  churches  and  par- 
sonages are  the  property  of  the  local  society,  held  by 
trustees  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  state 
or  territory  wherever  a  specific  mode  is  required,  and 
otherwise  by  the  Quarterly  Conference. 

10.  Admission  to  membership  in  the  Church  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  probation  of  at  least  six  months,  during 
which  period  the  candidate  has  opportunity  for  acquir- 
ing that  familiarity  with  the  Church,  its  doctrines, 
rules,  and  usages,  which  enables  him  to  intelligently  as- 
sume the  obligations  of  a  member  therein.  The  one 
preliminary  condition  for  reception  on  trial  is  "  a  dmre 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  be  saved  from 
their  sins,"  which  is  expected  to  show  itself  by  such 
fruits  as  are  specified  in  the  General  Rules.  Genuine 
spiritual  life  is  more  carefully  sought  than  rigid  dog- 
matic orthodoxy,  the  only  test  of  the  latter  sort  being 
"  the  doctrines  of  holy  Scripture,  as  set  forth  in  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Religion,"  which,  as  shown  above,  embrace  lit- 
tle more  than  the  fundamentals  of  Christian  doctrine  as 
accepted  by  evangelical  churches.  The  probationer, 
having  been  previously  baptized,  and  also  recommended 
by  the  Leaders'  and  Stewards'  Meeting,  or  by  his  leader 
if  there  is  no  such  meeting,  may  be  received  into  the 
Church  upon  giving  assurance  in  presence  of  the  Church 
of  his  doctrinal  belief  as  just  expressed,  his  purpose  to 
observe  and  keep  the  rules  of  the  Church,  and  to  con- 
tribute of  his  worldly  goods,  according  to  his  ability,  for 
the  support  of  its  institutions.  Nevertheless,  persons 
coming  from  other  orthodox  churches  are  received  at 
once  into  full  fellowship  without  the  usual  probation. 

IV.  History  and  Progrts*. — Under  this  head  we  pro- 
pose to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  work  performed  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  its  gradual  growth, 
noting,  as  we  pass,  its  relations  to  public  questions,  its 
changes  of  internal  economy,  and  the  principal  contro- 
versies that  have  grown  up  from  time  to  time,  with  their 
effects. 

1.  Pioneer  Work.—"  Methodism  presented  itself  to 
the  new  nation,"  says  Stevens,  "  an  Episcopal  Church, 
with  all  the  necessary  functions  and  functionaries  of 
such  a  body ;  the  only  one,  of  Protestant  denomination, 
now  in  the  nation,  for  the  colonial  fragments  of  the  Eng- 
lish Establishment  had  not  yet  been  reorganized.**  Led 
by  Coke  and  Asbury,  the  little  band  of  itinerants  went 
forth  to  their  self-sacrificing  toils  with  a  new  sense  of 
consolidation  and  certainty,  and  feeling  in  their  souls, 
as  they  said,  that  they  were  *•  raised  up  to  reform  the 
continent,  and  to  spread  scriptural  holiness  over  these 
lands."  Under  the  new  system,  the  eucharist  was  im- 
mediately administered  to  thousands  of  disciples  who 
had  never  partaken  of  it,  and  large  numbers  of  both 
adults  and  children  were  baptized,  scores  of  the  latter  re- 
ceiving the  rite  at  a  single  meeting.    The  work  ex- 
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tended  in  every  direction.  The  post  of  hardship  and 
severity  was  the  post  of  honor.  Going  in  the  true  spirit 
of  evangelists,  with  the  conviction  that  they  had  "noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  save  souls,*'  they  not  only  held  and 
strengthened  the  fields  already  won,  but  pressed  on  to 
the  regions  beyond,  continually  forming  new  circuits, 
and  proclaiming  their  message  wherever  men  would 
hear— in  churches,  in  barns  and  log-cabins,  in  the  forest 
and  highway.  They  crossed  the  mountains,  and  kept 
pace  with  the  constantly-advancing  frontier;  they  pen- 
etrated Canada,  and  established  themselves  in  New 
England  and  Nova  Scotia,  Gown,  and  band,  and  prayer- 
book  were  too  cumbersome  for  their  use,  and  were  soon 
laid  aside.  The  system  was  providentially  adapted  to 
self-propagation.  "  Its  class  and  prayer  meetings  train- 
ed most,  if  not  all,  the  laity  to  practical  missionary  la- 
bor, and  three  or  four  of  them,  meeting  in  any  distant 
part  of  the  earth  by  the  emigrations  of  these  times,  were 
prepared  immediately  to  become  the  nucleus  of  a  Church. 
The  lay  or  local  ministry,  borne  on  by  the  tide  of  popu- 
lation, were  almost  everywhere  found,  prior  to  the  arri- 
val of  regular  preachers,  ready  to  sustain  religious  serv- 
ices—the pioneers  of  the  Church  in  every  new  field." 
Such  was  their  success  that  in  sixteen  years,  at  the  end 
of  the  century,  their  15,000  members  had  become  64,894, 
and  the  84  itinerants  had  increased  to  287,  not  counting 
the  scores  who  had  fallen  out  of  their  ranks  from  pure 
physical  inability  to  endure  the  terrible  severity  of  the 
system,  but  were  still  working  nobly  in  their  local 
sphere.  Bishop  Coke's  stay  in  the  country  at  his  first 
visit  was  but  five  months,  a  fair  type  of  his  subsequent 
visits.  After  1787  his  Episcopal  work  was  limited  to 
ordinations,  presiding  in  Conference  when  present,  itin- 
erating through  the  country,  and  preaching,  the  sta- 
tioning of  the  preachers  being  left  with  bishop  As- 
bury. 

Coke  threw  himself  with  zeal  into  trie  work  of  raising 
funds  for  the  college  at  Abingdon,  Md.,  whose  corner- 
stone Asbury  laid  three  days  after  his  first  departure  for 
Europe.  In  1789  he  stood  with  Asbury  in  the  presence 
of  Washington,  presenting  to  him,  in  behalf  of  the 
Church,  a  congratulatory  address  upon  his  inauguration 
ai  president,  approving  the  recently -adopted  Federal 
Constitution,  and  professing  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  the  first 
ecclesiastical  body  to  recognise  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and,  in  its  article  afterwards  adopted,  it 
declared  its  faith  that  they  are  a  "  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent nation,"  rather  than  a  confederacy  of  sovereign 
states.  Coke's  indefatigable  labors  in  travelling  and 
preaching  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  education,  and  for 
the  emancipation  of  slaves,  show  him  worthy  of  his 
high  position.  Yet  Asbury  was  the  chief  apostle  of  the 
Church,  giving  it  his  entire  energies,  becoming  an  ex- 
ample to  his  brethren  in  labors  and  sacrifices,  and  care- 
fully attending  to  even  the  most  minute  and  local  details, 
meeting  classes,  trustees,  and  often  visiting  pastorally 
from  house  to  house.  He  instituted  in  1786,  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  first  Sunday-school  in  America,  and  four  years 
later  the  Conference  ordered  Sunday-schools  to  be  es- 
tablished for  the  instruction  of  poor  children,  white  and 
black,  in  "  learning  and  piety,"  being  the  first  American 
Church  to  recognise  this  institution.  Official  attention 
was  given  as  early  as  1788  to  the  publication  of  books, 
a  -  book  steward"  being  appointed ;  and  a  borrowed 
capital  of  six  hundred  dollars  became  the  foundation 
of  the  future  "Book  Concern."  Additional  legislation 
from  time  to  time,  as  necessity  demanded,  gave  greater 
efficiency  and  solidity  to  the  body,  but  innovations  upon 
well-tried  methods  found  no  favor. 

2.  Earbf  Secew'ons.—As  early  as  1792,  James  O'Kelly 
introduced  into  the  Conference  a  resolution  permitting 
t  preacher  who  might  feel  aggrieved  by  the  appoint- 
ment assigned  him,  to  "  appeal  to  the  Conference  and 
state  his  objections,"  and  requiring  the  bishop,  if  his 
objections  were  found  valid,  to  appoint  him  to  another 
circuit.   The  proposition  was  lost  by  a  large  majority; 


but  the  defeat  cost  the  Church  the  secession  of  the 
mover  with  a  few  other  preachers  and  a  large  number 
of  members,  who  ultimately  styled  themselves  "the 
Christian  Church." 

Attempts  were  made  in  1800  to  make  the  presiding 
eldership  elective  in  the  Annual  Conferences,  to  intro- 
duce the  English  method  of  making  the  appointments 
by  requiring  them  to  be  read  in  open  session,  *'  to  hear 
what  the  Conference  may  have  to  say  on  each  station," 
and  to  aid  the  bishop  in  making  the  appointments  by  a 
committee  of  preachers  chosen  by  the  Conference  .or  the 
purpose ;  but  they  signally  failed,  though  some  of  them 
were  revived  in  subsequent  years. 

8.  Early  Emancipation  Movement*. — The  most  vexing 
question  of  those  early,  as  well  as  of  later  times,  was 
that  of  slavery.  The  Methodist  preachers  of  those  days 
were  thoroughly  hostile  to  the  institution.  At  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Church  they  pronounced  it "  contrary 
to  the  golden  law  of  God  and  the  unalienable  rights  of 
mankind,  as  well  as  every  principle  of  the  Revolution ;" 
and  their  enactments  required  all  members  holding  slaves 
to  set  them  free,  wherever  it  could  be  legally  done,  and 
forbade  all  future  admission  of  slaveholders  into  the 
Church  or  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  while  all  who  might 
buy  or  sell  slaves  were  "  immediately  to  be  expelled,  un- 
less they  buy  them  on  purpose  to  free  them."*  Could 
they  have  looked  forward  a  century,  and  seen  that  either 
the  Gospel  or  the  sword  must  solve  the  problem  of  slav- 
ery, these  men  who  believed  themselves  divinely  sent 
to  M  reform  the  continent,"  would  surely,  with  their 
clear  convictions  on  the  subject,  not  have  failed  to  dis- 
cern that  it  was  a  part  of  their  mission  to  destroy  the 
great  crime  of  the  nation,  and  they  would  doubtless 
have  maintained  the  high  ground  they  had  so  firmly 
taken.  But  they  compromised  with  the  evil  because 
of  the  great  embarrassments  attending  the  execution 
of  their  rules,  which  in  six  months  were  suspended, 
never  again  to  be  enforced.  Yet  the  Church  was  always 
anti-slavery.  Its  preachers,  holding  **  the  power  of  the 
keys,"  effected  the  liberation  of  thousands  of  slaves 
kept  by  those  who  sought  admission  into  its  fold  The 
Discipline  never  ceased  to  pronounce  a  condemnation 
upon  the  system ;  and,  from  1804,  it  perpetually  asked, 
"  What  shall  be  done  for  the  extirpation  of  the  evil  of 
slavery  ?"  while  successive  General  Conferences  sought 
by  legislation,  addresses  to  the  Church,  and  measures 
for  memorials  to  the  state  Legislatures,  to  remove  and 
abolish  it. 

4.  Completed  Organization. — The  absences  of  Dr.  Coke 
in  Europe  rendering  an  additional  bishop  necessary, 
Richard  Whatcoat  was  elected  to  that  office  in  1800,  as 
was  William  M'Kendree  in  1808,  the  first  native  Amer- 
ican elevated  to  the  episcopate. 

The  latter  year  is  the  epoch  of  the  plan  of  a  delegated 
General  Conference,  adopted  to  "  preserve,  strengthen, 
and  perpetuate  the  union  of  the  connection,"  and  to 
render  "  the  doctrine,  form  of  government,  and  General 
Rules,  sacred  and  inviolable."  The  "  Council"  devised 
by  the  bishops,  composed  of  themselves  and  the  presid- 
ing elders,  had  proved  abortive  after  two  trials,  and  the 
General  Conference,  as  then  constituted,  practically 
placed  the  doctrinal  and  administrative  systems  of  the 
denomination  in  the  power  of  the  more  centrally  located 
ministers.  The  new  plan  was  conservative  of  every 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Church,  and  at  the  same 

•The  General  Rule  on  Slavery  certainly  existed  in  May, 
17ST,  nnd  wits  jyrobnbltt  written  by  Wesley,  brought  over 
by  Coke,  and  adopted  by  the  Christmas  Conference.  El- 
liott so  hold*  without  the  "probably."  Neither  Articles 
nor  Rules  were  printed  in  the  Discipline  till  17S9,  nor  the 
Articled  till  1790.  In  17«9  was  issued  the  "flffh  edition1' 
of  the  "Discipline,"  "considered  nnd  approved"  in  1784. 
That  of  1 799  was  ' '  revieed  a nd  approved. "  Bn t  the  edition 
of  1789  ha*  the  Rule  on  Slavery  with  Wesley's  rules,  aud 
is  dated  "May  27,1787."  In  17>«  Asbury  aud  Dickens 
changed  "tho  order  and  arran cement"  of  the  Discipline. 
April  25, 1760,  Asbury  read  it  in  manuscript  arranged  in 
"sections ;"  but  it  was  not  published  till  May,  1787,  when 
it  had  received  the  sanction  of  Coke,  who  had  been  absent 
from  June,  17 85,  to  March.  1787. 
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time  gave  to  the  remotest  Conference  equal  power  with 
the  most  central,  in  proportion  to  its  number  of  minis- 
ters. The  first  session,  held  in  1812,  was  composed  of 
90  members,  representing  688  preachers,  and  a  member- 
ship of  195,357 ;  the  sixteenth,  held  in  1872,  was  com- 
posed of  421  members,  292  clerical  and  129  lay,  repre- 
senting, according  to  the  Minutes  of  1871,  9699  travel- 
ling preachers,  11,382  local  preachers,  and  1,421,323 
members  and  probationers.  Taking  a  fresh  departure 
with  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  the  Church  pressed 
forwards  in  its  practical  work  with  added  zeaL 

5.  Denominational  Institutions.  —  The  Book  Concern, 
Already  (in  1804)  removed  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York,  multiplied  its  publications,  and  scattered  a  vigor- 
ous Methodist  literature  through  the  circuits  by  the 
agency  of  the  preachers.  They  were  too  busy  to  make 
books,  but  they  could  sell  them,  and  thus  educate  a  peo- 
ple trained  in  the  truth  as  they  received  it.  In  1818 
the  Methodist  Magazine  was  started — the  beginning  of 
the  periodical  literature  of  the  denomination.  It  is 
now  known  as  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  quarterlies,  with  the  largest  circulation 
of  alL  The  first  weekly,  The  Christian  A  dvocatt,  was  is- 
sued in  1826,  though  Zions  Herald,  under  the  auspices 
of  New  England  Methodists,  preceded  it  nearly  four 
years,  and  in  its  second  half-century  it  is  full  of  beauty 
and  power.  A  second  publishing-house  was  established 
in  1820  in  Cincinnati;  and  depositories  are  located  in 
several  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country.  The  in- 
crease of  the  business  led  in  1833  to  a  removal  from 
Crosby  Street,  in  New  York,  where  it  had  been  carried 
on  for  nine  years,  to  Mulberry  Street.  The  whole  es- 
tablishment was  swept  away  by  tire  early  in  1836,  at  a 
Iocs  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million.  New  and  better 
buildings  soon  rose  on  the  same  spot,  which,  with  their 
subsequent  additions,  have  been  used  as  a  manufactory 
of  the  house  since  the  date  of  the  removal  of  the  princi- 
pal office  to  its  present  location  (805  Broadway),  pro- 
cured for  it  and  the  Missionary  Society  at  the  cost  of 
about  a  million  dollars.  Its  entire  capital  in  1873  was 
«)1 ,052,448.  There  is  also  a  "  Western  Methodist  Book 
Concern,"  with  a  capital  of  $467,419. 

To  the  relief  of  worn-out  and  needy  preachers,  and 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  preachers,  the  dei  onoination 
has  always  been  attentive.  At  first,  in  1784,  the  preach- 
ers themselves  instituted  a  "Preachers'  Fund,"  each 
paying  out  of  his  poverty  a  specified  sum  annually  into 
its  treasury.  It  was  afterwards  merged  in  the  "  Char- 
tered Fund,"  instituted  in  1796  for  the  same  purposes. 
This  fund  has  never  been  a  favorite  charity ;  it  amounts 
to  only  about  $40,000,  and  its  dividends  to  the  Confer- 
ences have,  of  course,  always  been  smalL  Many  of  the 
Annual  Conferences  hold  trust  funds,  whose  proceeds  are 
devoted  to  the  same  end  Surplus  profits  of  the  Book 
Concern  were  for  many  years  employed  for  their  relief, 
but  the  chief  reliance  is  on  the  annual  contributions  of 
the  congregations,  amounting  now  yearly  to  $150,000. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  Church  took  an  organ- 
ized form  in  1819,  when  its  Missionary  Society  was  in- 
stituted. Methodism  was  itself  a  missionary  system, 
"  the  great  home-mission  enterprise  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent,  and  its  domestic  work,  demanded  all  its 
resources  of  mer.  and  money."  The  Conference  of  1784 
ordered  an  annual  collection  in  every  principal  congre- 
gation to  provide  a  fund  for  "  carrying  on  the  whole 
work  of  God,"  chiefly  for  the  expenses  of  preachers  sent 
to  new  or  feeble  fields.  Missionaries  were  earlv  sent 
among  the  slaves  and  Indians,  and  the  constant  exten- 
sion of  the  Church,  whether  in  the  older  states  or  on 
the  ever-advancing  frontier,  has  been  a  missionary 
movement.  The  society,  organized  primarily  to  aid  the 
home-mission  work,  grouped  with  it  the  foreign  field ; 
and  now,  besides  more  than  2000  missionaries  in  the 
English-speaking  Conferences,  161  in  the  German  Con- 
ferences, and  90  among  the  Indians  and  other  peoples 
of  foreign  birth  in  the  United  States,  supported  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  society,  its  foreign  missionaries,  in- 


cluding native  preachers  and  teachers,  number  679,  and 
are  scattered  in  Africa,  South  America,  China,  India, 
Japan,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Bulgaria,  Italy,  and  Mexico.  Its  receipts  in  1872 
amounted  to  $661,056  60.  It  is  supplemented  by  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  by  other  or- 
ganizations of  a  quasi  missionary  character,  equally 
with  it  under  the  control  of  the  General  Conference,  its 
Sunday-school  Union,  its  Tract,  Freedman's  Aid,  and 
Church  Extension  societies. 

The  educational  movements  of  the  Church  began 
with  the  Church  itself.  John  Dickens,  afterwards  the 
first  book  agent,  suggested  to  Asbury  the  plan  of  an 
academic  institution  as  early  as  1780,  and  at  their  tint 
meeting  the  latter  submitted  it  to  Coke,  who  heartily 
approved  it.  It  was  laid  before  the  Christmas  Confer- 
ence, which  agreed  upon  measures  to  establish  a  college. 
Five  thousand  dollars— a  large  sum  for  those  days — were 
raised  for  it  before  the  building  was  begun ;  its  founda- 
tions were  laid  at  Abingdon,  Md.,  in  the  following  June, 
and  in  the  last  month  of  1787  it  was  solemnly  dedi- 
cated under  the  name  of  Cokesbury  College.  The  cur- 
riculum embraced  "  English,  Latin,  Greek,  logic,  rhet- 
oric, history,  geography,  natural  philosophy,  and  as- 
tronomy, and,  when  the  finances  will  admit  of  it,  Hebrew, 
French,  and  German."  More  than  seventy  students 
were  at  one  time  within  its  halls.  Unfortunately  it  was 
burned  down  in  1795:  "a  sacrifice  of  £10,000  in  about 
ten  years,"  says  Asbury.  A  new  edifice  was  soon  pro- 
vided in  Baltimore,  and  the  college  reopened  with  fair 
prospects,  but  in  a  year  it  also  was  lost  by  fire.  An- 
other college  was  projected  in  Georgia  in  1789,  and  sev- 
eral academies  were  opened  before  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury,  The  disastrous  fate  of  Cokesbury  led  Asburv  to 
think  the  Lord  had  "  not  called  Methodists  to  build  col- 
leges," a  saying  of  his  that  has  been  most  sadly  per- 
verted. He  would  have  had  the  same  thing,  but  would 
have  called  it  a  "school,"  and  not  a  ** college,"  and  he 
would  place  one  in  every  Conference.  He  actually 
framed  a  scheme  to  bring  u  two  thousand  children  under 
the  best  plan  of  education  ever  known  in  this  country." 
In  1818  a  second  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  col- 
lege in  Baltimore,  but  without  success.  The  educational 
plans  of  the  early  Methodists  were  simply  broader  than 
their  financial  ability.  At  no  time  has  the  slander 
been  just  that  they  were  enemies 'to  education.  In 
1817  an  academy  was  opened  in  Newmarket,  N.  H., 
since  removed  to  Wilbraham,  Mass.;  and  in  1819  an- 
other in  New  York  City.  In  1820  the  General  Confer- 
ence took  up  the  subject,  and  recommended  that  each 
Annual  Conference  establish  as  soon  as  practicable  a  lit- 
erary institution  under  its  own  control.  This  action 
was  followed  bv  new  efforts.  Several  Conference  semi- 
naries  were  soon  opened,  and,  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  higher  education,  within  twelve  years  no  less 
than  five  colleges  were  put  in  successful  operation.  The- 
ological schools  are  of  a  later  date,  and  assumed  at  first 
the  modest  title  of  "  Biblical  Institute."  The  first,  pro- 
jected in  1889,  after  various  fortunes,  was  located  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1847 ;  in  1867  it  removed  to  Boston, 
and  in  1871  became  the  school  of  theology  in  the  Bos- 
ton University.  The  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  at  Ev- 
anston,  111.,  founded  in  1855,  received  an  endowment  of 
$300,000  and  its  name  from  a  liberal  Methodist  lady  of 
Chicago.  The  Drew  Theological  Seminary  was  orig- 
inated in  the  Centenary  movement  at  Madison,  N.  J., 
through  the  munificence  of  the  gentleman  whose  name 
it  bears.  There  is  also  a  mission  institute  at  Frankfort  - 
on-tbe-Main,  in  Germany,  named  Martin  Institute,  after 
the  gentleman  whose  munificence  mainly  endowed  the 
school ;  and  there  are  similar  schools  in  India,  and  at 
two  or  three  points  in  the  Southern  States.  By  the 
close  of  the  centennial  year  of  American  Methodism, 
"  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  alone  reported  no  less 
than  25  colleges  (including  theological  schools),  having 
158  instructors,  5345  students,  about  $4,000,000  in  en- 
dowments and  other  property,  and  105,531  volumes  in 
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their  libraries.  It  reports  also  77  academies,  with  556 
instructors,  and  17,761  students,  10,462  of  whom  are  fe- 
males, making  an  aggregate  of  102  institutions,  with 
714  instructors,  and  23,106  students.  The  Southern 
division  of  the  denomination  [the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church, South]  reported  before  the  Rebellion  12  colleges 
and  77  academies,  with  8000  students,  making  an  ag- 
gregate for  the  two  bodies  of  191  institutions  and  31,106 
students"  (Stevens's  Hist,  of  A  m.  Mtth.  p.  540).  In  the 
thank-offerings  of  the  Centenary,  education  was  made  a 
prominent  object  of  the  contributions  of  the  people. 

6.  Later  Divisions.— Various  causes  have  operated  to 
prevent  the  continued  unity  of  the  denomination  whose 
origin  and  progress  are  here  traced,  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  no  division  has  ever  occurred  on  doctrinal 
ground*  The  separation  of  O' Kelly  and  his  friends,  as 
already  stated,  took  place  in  1792,  because  the  Confer- 
ence refused  to  restrict  the  power  of  the  bishops  in  the 
appointments  of  ministers  to  their  fields  of  labor.  In 
1816  the  colored  members  of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicin- 
ity withdrew  and  organized  the  "  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;"  and  in  1820  a  secession  in  New 
York  City  originated  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  Church.    They  are  large  and  useful  bodies. 

Embarrassments  arose  in  Canada  after  the  War  of 
1812,  through  jealousies  of  the  Conference,  because  of 
its  connection  with  a  foreign  ecclesiastical  body,  which 
finallv  became  so  severe  that  in  1828  the  General  Con- 
ference  was  formally  requested  to  set  off  the  Canada 
Conference  as  a  distinct  Church.  The  General  Confer- 
ence, after  full  deliberation,  held  that  it  had  no  power  to 
divide  the  Church,  as  it  was  constituted  to  preserve,  not 
to  destroy,  its  unity.  Deeming  the  case  to  be  one  of 
necessity,  it  consented  to  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of 
the  Canada  brethren;  allowed  the  bishops,  if  requested, 
to  ordain  the  bishop  whom  the  separating  Conference 
might  elect;  and  proposed  to  the  Annual  Conferences 
such  a  change  in  the  Restrictive  Rules  as  would  permit 
a  pro  rata  division  with  them  of  the  common  property 
in  the  Book  Concern.  The  requisite  vote  not  being  ob- 
tained, the  property  was  not  divided ;  but  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  was  effected  through  heavy  discounts  in 
sales  of  books,  giving  what  was  on  all  hands  considered 
a  full  equivalent.  The  Canada  Conference  separated  it- 
self from  the  Church ;  but  between  the  two  sections  the 
moat  friendly  relations  have  ever  subsisted. 

The  circumstances  which  led  in  1830  to  another  se- 
cession, and  the  formation  of  the  "Methodist  Protestant 
Church,"  were  of  a  more  serious  sort.  The  subject  of 
lay  representation  in  the  General  Conference,  though 
from  an  early  day  deemed  by  a  few  to  be  important,  be- 
gan about  1M20  to  agitate  the  Church,  The  measures 
of  the  "  Reformers,"  as  the  friends  of  the  movement 
styled  themselves,  were  unfortunate,  leading  not  only  to 
a  most  acrimonious  controversy,  but  to  such  disorders 
as  rendered  necessary  ecclesiastical  trials  and  expul- 
sions. Out  of  the  controversy  arose  Emory's  masterly 
production,  "The  Defence  of  Our  Fathers."  The  sub- 
ject came  before  the  General  Conference  by  petitions 
and  memorials,  and  received  the  fullest  attention.  The 
rejwrt  refusing  the  radical  change  asked  for,  written  by 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bond,  a  local  preacher,  and  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body,  and  presented  by  Dr.  Emory,  was  unan- 
imously adopted.  "The  great  body  of  our  ministers, 
both  travelling  and  local,  as  well  as  of  our  members— 
Perhaps  not  much,  if  any,  short  of  one  hundred  to  one- 
oppose  their  wishes,"  says  the  report ;  and  Bangs  thought 
that  "nine  tenths  of  our  people  were  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  innovation."  The  result  was  a  new  denomina- 
tion, starting  with  83  preachers  and  6000  members,  and 
*  long  and  bitter  controversy  that  finally  died  of  ex- 
haustion. 

The  subject  of  slavery,  which  for  many  years  agi- 
tated the  whole  country,  and  finally  plunged  it  into  a 
aril  war,  could  not  fail,  in  the  progress  of  events,  to 
involve  in  its  complications  a  Church  which  constantly 
pot  slavery  under  its  ban,  but  did  not  make  absolute 


non-slaveholding  a  test  of  membership.  Two  important 
secessions  resulted — one  in  the  North,  the  other  in  the 
South.  One  of  the  General  Rules — the  moral  code  of 
the  Church  from  the  beginning — forbade  "  the  buying 
or  selling  of  men,  women,  or  childreu,  with  an  intention 
to  enslave  them."  The  legislation  of  the  Church  was 
steadily  adverse  to  the  institution,  though  always  em- 
barrassed by  the  obstacles  which  the  civil  laws  placed 
in  the  way  of  a  legal  emancipation.  The  prohibition, 
however,  of  buying  or  selling  slaves  with  any  other  in- 
tent than  their  freedom,  remained  unchanged.  More- 
over, from  the  year  1800,  the  Discipline  provided  that 
"when  any  travelling  preacher  becomes  an  owner  of 
a  slave  or  slaves  by  any  means,  he  shall  forfeit  his  min- 
isterial character  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
unless  he  execute,  if  it  be  practicable,  a  legal  emancipa- 
tion of  such  slaves,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the  state 
in  which  he  lives;"  from  1816,  that  "no  slaveholder 
shall  be  eligible  to  any  official  station  in  our  Church 
hereafter,  where  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives 
will  admit  of  emancipation,  and  permit  the  liberated 
slave  to  enjoy  freedom;"  and  from  1824  it  contained  pro- 
visions for  the  religious  instruction  of  slaves,  and  con- 
cerning colored  local  preachers.  These  regulations  were 
in  force  at  the  commencement  of  the  *'  abolition  move- 
ment," and  continued  unchanged  until  1860,  when  the 
formula  in  the  Discipline  declares  that "  the  buying,  sell- 
ing, or  holding  of  human  beings,  to  be  used  as  chattels, 
is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  golden  rule ;"  and  both  preachers  and 
people  are  admonished  to  "  keep  themselves  pure  from 
this  great  evil,  and  to  seek  its  extirpation  by  all  lawful 
and  Christian  means,"  The  discussions  in  Great  Brit- 
ain from  the  year  1828,  that  resulted  in  emancipation  in 
all  the  British  colonies  in  1834,  drew  attention  to  the 
system  of  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  United  States, 
which  was  not  greatly  unlike  that  of  the  West  Indies. 
Philanthropic  men  became  aroused  by  numerous  well- 
authenticated  facto  of  the  wicked  and  inhuman  treat* 
ment  of  slaves.  They  were  led  to  examine  the  system 
of  chattel  slavery  and  its  practical  workings,  and  found 
them  so  adverse  to  the  right  to  himself  of  every  person 
of  full  age  and  sane  mind,  except  for  the  commission  of 
crime,  that  they  pronounced  slaveholding  to  be  a  crime 
in  God's  sight,  and  immediate,  unconditional  emanci- 
pation a  duty.  Leading  ministers,  chiefly  in  New  Eng- 
land at  first,  espoused  these  views,  and  advocated  them 
in  the  pulpit,  at  camp-meetings,  in  conventions,  through 
the  press,  and  by  all  those  means  that  could  act  upon 
the  public  mind.  In  the  controversies  that  followed,  in 
which  some  of  the  most  able  pens  of  the  denomination 
were  engaged,  the  question  was  examined  iu  all  its  as- 
pect*. The  subject  was  introduced  into  Quarterly  and 
Annual  Conferences,  and  ultimately  became  involved 
with  questions  of  Conference  rights,  Episcoi)al  preroga- 
tives, and  the  right*  of  the  laity.  The  General  Confer- 
ence of  1886  passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  two  of  its 
members  who  had  attended  and  spoken  at  an  anti-slav- 
ery meeting  in  Cincinnati,  where  the  session  was  held, 
(a  resolution  which  in  1868,  so  greatly  had  opinion 
changed  with  events,  it  rescinded  and  pronounced  void), 
and  exhorted  the  "  members  and  friends"  of  the  Church 
"  to  abstain  from  all  abolition  movements  and  associa- 
tions, and  to  refrain  from  patronizing  any  of  their  pub- 
lications." But  Methodism  had  not  overlooked  the  wel- 
fare of  the  slave.  At  the  culmination  of  these  troubles, 
a  hundred  thousand  colored  persons,  mostly  slaves,  were 
enrolled  as  members  of  the  Church,  amounting  to  one 
tenth  of  the  whole.  But  many  apologies  for  quietness 
and  tolerance  of  the  legal  relation  of  master  were  nulli- 
fied by  a  resolution  of  the  Georgia  Conference,  "  that 
slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  is  not  a  moral 
evil."  At  length,  the  General  Conference  of  1840  hav- 
ing found  it "  inexpedient  to  express  any  opinion,  or  to 
adopt  any  measures  additional  to  those  already  in  the 
Discipline,"  many  began  to  abandon  all  hope  of  seeing 
the  Church  purged  of  slaver}',  and  to  regard  withdrawal 
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as  necessary  to  free  themselves  from  the  guilt  of  con- 
nection with  it.  Others,  who  had  been  prominent  in 
the  anti-slavery  ranks,  and  had  advocated  such  modifi- 
cations in  the  law  of  the  Church  as  would  prevent  the 
holding  of  slaves  as  chattels,  maintained  that  the  Dis- 
cipline was  against  slavery,  and  that  secession  was  not 
an  anti-slavery  measure.  They  preferred  to  fight  the 
battle  within  the  Church.  But  Orange  Scott,  Jotham 
Horton,  Luther  Lee,  and  others,  felt  impelled  by  their 
consciences  to  withdraw.  At  a  convention  held  at  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  in  1843,  they  organized  the  "  Wesley  an  Methodist 
Connection."  This  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  strug- 
gle in  which  churches  were  rent  in  twain  through  most 
of  the  Northern  States.  The  organization  thus  formed 
numbered  at  one  period  a  considerable  number  of  preach- 
ers and  members ;  but  time  and  events  have  produced 
such  changes  that  many  of  its  first  leaders  and  warm- 
est friends  have  returned  to  the  old  Church  in  the 
belief  that  the  denomination  has  accomplished  its  mis- 
sion. 

But  a  severer  convulsion  was  preparing  in  the  South. 
The  discriminations  of  the  Discipline  against  slavehold- 
ing had  come  to  be  distasteful  to  a  generation  that  held 
views  on  slavery  widely  different  from  those  of  the  fa- 
thers, though  six  Conferences,  lying  wholly  or  partly  in 
slave  states,  the  Baltimore  being  one,  rigidly  enforced 
the  old  rule  requiring  ministers  to  emancipate  the  slaves 
of  whom  they  might  become  owners  by  inheritance, 
marriage,  or  any  other  means,  wherever  the  civil  law 
allowed  it,  and  never  permitted  slaveholders  in  their 
ranks.  It  was  also  the  ancient  and  settled  policy  and 
constant  usage  to  place  no  slaveholder  in  the  Episcopa- 
cy ;  and  in  1882  James  O.  Andrew  was  put  in  nomina- 
tion for  that  high  office  by  Southern  delegates,  because; 
though  of  the  South,  he  was  free  from  all  personal  con- 
nection with  slavery,  and  was  elected.  This  was  upon 
the  principle  that  a  bishop,  in  a  system  of  general  super- 
intendence' which  gave  him  equal  jurisdiction  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  South  Carolina,  must  be  free  from  what- 
ever would  prevent  the  exercise  of  his  functions  with 
acceptance  in  any  part,  of  the  Church.  A  slaveholding 
bishop  could  never  have  presided  in  the  Northern  Con- 
ferences, and  the  election  of  one  would  be  an  infraction 
of  the  law  forbidding  the  General  Conference  to  **  de- 
stroy the  plan  of  our  itinerant  general  superintendence*." 
The  increasing  restiveness  under  this  exclusion  from  the 
highest  office  of  the  Church  led  to  an  attempt  by  South- 
ern delegates,  in  1836,  to  elect  to  it  a  slaveholder,  and, 
upon  its  failure,  to  great  agitation  and  threats  of  seces- 
sion, if  what  was  termed  4>  this  prescriptive  system" 
should  not  be  abandoned.  The  renewal  of  the  effort  in 
1844  was  fully  determined  upon,  and  the  purpose  of  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  Northern  Conferences  was 
equally  firm,  when  the  marriage  of  bishop  Andrew,  in 
January  of  that  year,  with  a  lady  who  was  the  owner 
of  slaves,  suddenly  gave  the  friends  of  the  movemeut 
precisely  what  they  wanted,  but  could  not  have  obtained 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  General  Conference — a  slavehold- 
ing bishop.  That  trouble  was  ahead  was  evident,  and 
the  Southern  ministry  became  at  once  a  unit  in  sustain- 
ing him.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  Church 
would  quietly  submit  to  the  revolutionizing  of  its  an- 
cient policy  by  a  marriage;  and  nothing  could  have 
more  astounded  the  Northern  delegates  to  the  General 
Conference  of  1844  than  the  intelligence,  which  met 
them  upon  their  arrival  in  New  York,  the  place  of  the 
session,  that  slaveholding  was  already  intrenched  in  the 
Episcopacy.  Early  in  the  session  an  appeal  of  the  Rev. 
Francis  A.  Harding  from  the  action  of  the  Baltimore 
Conference  was  presented.  That  gentleman  having 
become  by  marriage  the  owner  of  five  slaves,  the  Con- 
ference, in  pursuance  of  its  old  purpose  to  "not  tol- 
erate slavery  in  any  of  its  members,"  required  him  to 
legally  emancipate  them  within  the  year,  and,  upon  his 
refusal,  suspended  him  from  the  ministry.  The  Gen- 
eral Conference,  after  a  full  hearing  of  the  case,  it  be- 
ing clear  that  emancipation  could  be  legally,  effected  in 


Maryland,  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Baltimore  Con- 
ference by  a  vote  of  117  to  66.  That  body,  though  few 
were  "abolitionists,"  certainly  was  in  no  mood  to  yield 
further  to  the  encroachments  of  slavery;  and  it  was 
equally  evident  that  should  bishop  Andrew  be  touched, 
secession  would  ensue.  His  voluntary  resignation  could 
have  saved  both  the  South  and  the  Church ;  and  ibis 
step  he  promptly  resolved  to  take,  but  he  was  overruled 
by  the  Southern  delegates.  They  preferred  disruption  te 
a  non-slaveholding  Episcopacy."  The  committee  on  the 
Episcopacy  was  instructed  to  ascertain  and  report  the 
facts  in  relation  to  the  bishop's  alleged  connection  with 
slavery,  when  it  was  found  that,  besides  the  legal  own- 
ership of  several  others,  he  had  married  a  lady  owning 
slaves,  and  had  secured  them  to  her  by  a  deed  of  trust, 
thus  putting  their  freedom  out  of  his  power.  A  resolu- 
tion, with  a  preamble  reciting  the  facts,  was  promptly 
offered  by  Mr.  Griffith,  a  delegate  from  Baltimore,  affec- 
tionately requesting  him  to  resign  his  office;  but  the 
final  action,  after  ten  days'  debate,  was  the  adoption  of 
the  following  substitute  by  a  vote  of  111  yeas  and  69 
nays: 

"Wherw,  The  Discipline  of  our  Church  forbids  the  do- 
ing anything  calculated  to  destroy  our  itinerant  general 
superintendence ;  and  whereas  bishop  Andrew  has  be- 
come connected  with  slavery  by  marriage  and  otherwise, 
and  this  act  having  drawn  after  it  circumstances  which,  lu 
the  estimation  of  toe  General  Conference,  will  greatly  em- 
barrass the  exercise  of  his  office  as  an  itinerant  general 
superintendent,  if  not  in  some  places  entirely  prevent  it ; 
therefore, 

"Remlved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  General  Confer- 
ence that  be  desist  from  the  exercise  of  his  office  so  long 
as  this  impediment  remains. ** 

Evidently  this  was  the  mildest  action  possible  with- 
out the  abandonment  of  the  established  principles  and 
usage  of  the  Church.  It  left  him  still  a  bishop,  free  to 
choose  his  own  course,  and  with  unquestioned  right  to 
the  full  exercise  of  his  powers  the  hour  the  u  impedi- 
ment" should  be  removed ;  and  private  individuals  vain- 
ly opened  the  way  for  his  relief  by  offering  to  bind 
themselves  to  purchase  all  his  slaves  and  their  connec- 
tions and  set  them  free.  The  Southern  delegates  took 
no  steps  from  first  to  last  towards  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulty ;  and  acquiescence  in  the  doctrine 
of  a  non-slaveholding  bishop  or  separation  from  the 
Church  were  the  onlv  alternatives  left.  All  their  meas- 
ures  were  in  the  latter  direction.  First,  Dr.  Capers  pro- 
posed a  plan  of  two  independent  General  Conferences, 
with  a  joint  interest  in  the  Book  Concern  and  the  Mis- 
sionary Society.  This,  being  in  reality  a  division  of 
the  Church,  was  held  impossible.  Then,  as  a  second 
step,  the  following  declaration  was  presented,  signed  by 
fifty-one  delegates  from  the  thirteen  slaveholding  Con- 
ferences, and  one  from  Illinois : 

"  The  delegates  of  the  Conferences  in  the  slaveholding 
states  take  leave  to  declare  to  the  Geueral  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  that  the  continued  agita- 
tion on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  abolition  in  a  portion 
of  the  Church ;  the  frequent  action  on  that  subject  !u  the 
General  Conference ;  and  especially  the  extra-Judicial  pro- 
ceedings against  bishop  Andrew,  which  reunited,  on  Sat- 
urday last,  in  the  virtual  sue  pension  of  htm  from  his  office 
»s  superintendent,  mutt  produce  a  state  of  thiugs  In  the 
South  which  renders  a  continuance  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  General  Conference  over  tbe*e  Conferences  incon- 
sistent with  the  puccees  of  the  ministry  in  the  slavehold- 
ing ptates." 

This  paper  was  at  once  referred  to  a  committee  of 
nine,  who  were  afterwards  instructed  (according  to  the 
Journal),  in  case. they  could  not  frame  an  "amicable 
adjustment  of  the  difficulties  now  existing  in  the  Church 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  to  devise,  if  possible,  a  consti- 
tutional plan  for  a  mutual  and  friendly  division  of  the 
Church."  But  Mr.  Ham  line  (afterwards  bishop),  one 
of  the  committee,  refused  to  go  out  with  such  instruc- 
tions. "  Being  urged  to  go,  he  said, '  I  will  not  go  out 
with  instructions  to  devise  a  plan  to  divide  the  Church.* 
1  Then  will  brother  Hamline  go  if  the  instructions  be  so 
changed  as  simply  to  read,  if  the  South  should  separate, 
to  make  provision  in  such  a  contingency  to  meet  the 
emergency  with  Christian  kindness  and  the  strictest 
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equity?'  Mr.  Hmmfine  said,  (I  will  go  out  with  such 
instructions' n  (Hamliue's  Life  and  Letters,  p.  165).  The 
instructions  were  modified  accordingly.  On  the  next 
day  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the  majority  was 
read,  affirming  in  stronger  terms  the  position  of  the 
Declaration,  which  was  followed  some  days  later  by  a 
Reply.  Whether,  after  this  formal  notice  of  the  coming 
separation,  it  would  not  have  been  the  wiser  to  allow 
events  to  take  their  course,  is  an  open  question.  The 
protesting  delegates,  about  to  renounce  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  General  Conference,  could  claim  nothing,  as  of 
right,  at  its  hands;  and  it  was  certainly  an  act  of  the 
highest  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  the  two-thirds'  ma- 
jority to  prescribe  for  itself  beforehand  a  law  of  most 
liberal  treatment  of  the  withdrawing  Conferences,  and 
to  provide  for  the  conditional  division  with  them  of  the 
property  of  the  Church.  Yet  this  was  done  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  the  Declaration.  (See  the 
papar  quoted  in  full  under  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.)  This  document  was  adopted  with 
great  unanimity.  An  analysis  of  it  shows  that  (1)  it  is 
baaed  upon  one  fundamental  condition,  namely,  a  ne- 
cessity to  be  found  by  the  slaveholding  Conferences  for 
a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connection,  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  General  Conference.  (2)  It  assumes  that 
such  distinct  organization,  if  formed  at  all,  will  come 
into  being  by  the  action  of  those  Conferences,  and  upon 
their  own  responsibility.  (8)  It  does  not  arrange  a  di- 
vision of  the  Church.  For  this  the  General  Conference 
had  no  power,  as  was  agreed  in  the  Committee;  and 
that  it  did  not  and  could  not  divide  the  Church  was  as 
freely  asserted  by  Southern  as  by  Northern  delegates, 
both  during  and  after  the  debate.  The  term  M  division" 
does- occur,  but  solely  with  reference  to  property.  (4) 
It  is  not  a  "  plan  of  separation,"  as  it  afterwards  came  to 
be  styled,  for  it  does  not  authorize,  direct,  or  sanction 
any  step  of  the  withdrawing  party;  but  is  purely  an 
enactment  of  the  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  case  a  "not  improbable  contin- 
gency" becomes,  by  the  sole  action  of  the  South,  an  ac- 
complished fact.  (5)  To  avoid  the  strife  and  bitterness 
that  so  generally  attend  a  disruption,  it  enacts  that,  in 
ease  a  new  Church  is  formed,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  shall  exercise  no  jurisdiction  beyond  certain 
limits,  if  the  Church  South  shall  act  upon  the  same 
friendly  principle.  The  Church  simply  lays  down  for 
itself  the  rule  of  non-interference.  (6)  Nine  of  the 
twelve  resolutions  relate  entirely  to  property,  which, 
even  if  a  Southern  Church  should  be  formed,  can  have 
no  force  whatever  without  the  three-fourths'  concurrent 
vote  of  the  Annual  Conferences  for  the  proposed  change 
of  the  Restrictive  Rule.  All  this  was  well  understood 
at  the  time. 

By  this  eminently  Christian  enactment  the  General 
Conference  made  provision  for  peace  and  quiet  in  view 
of  the  threatened  withdrawal  of  a  large  and  powerful 
portion  of  the  Church.  History  must,  however,  record 
that  the  Southern  delegates,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the 
day  following  the  adjournment,  and  without  waiting 
for  the  u  necessity"  to  develop  itself,  and  to  be  found  by 
the  Conferences,  called  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
the  slaveholding  Conferences,  with  a  defined  ratio  of 
representation,  to  assemble  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  May  1, 
1&45,  invited  bishop  Andrew  to  attend  and  preside  in 
their  Conferences,  and  also  issued  an  address  to  the  min- 
isters and  members  in  the  South,  stating  what  they 
term  "the  facts  and  reasons  connected  with  the  pro- 
posed separation  of  the  Southern  Conferences  into  a  dis- 
tinct organization."  This  precipitated  and  virtually 
decided  the  question  of  separation.  In  the  controver- 
sies that  followed  this  summary  proceeding,  the  whole 
Church  was  stirred.  The  various  questions  involved 
were  discussed  in  public  meetings,  in  Quarterly  and 
Annual  Conferences,  in  Church  periodicals  and  pam- 
phlets. Bishop  Soule,  the  seuior  bishop  of  the  Church, 
in  September  called  bishop  Andrew  into  the  field,  to 
attend  with  himself  the  Conferences,  in  contravention 
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of  the  expressed  judgment  of  the  General  Conference. 
The  slaveholding  Conferences  appointed  delegates  to 
the  proposed  convention,  although  several  of  them  hod 
not  found  the  "  necessity"  for  a  separate  organization. 
The  recommendation  to  change  the  sixth  Restrictive 
Rule  failed  by  2C9  votes  to  receive  the  concurrence  of 
the  Annual  Conferences.  The  Louisville  Convention 
met  May  1, 1845;  bishops  Soule  and  Andrew  were  in  at- 
tendance, and  upon  invitation  presided  over  its  deliber- 
ations. On  May  17  the  new  Church  was  organized  by 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution,  whose  language 
may  seem  singular  to  the  curious  reader  who  remembers 
that  what  is  styled  the  "  provisional  plan  of  separation" 
gave  no  direction,  authority,  or  consent  for  the  assem- 
bling or  action  of  the  convention,  and  that  the  provi- 
sions referred  to  relate  solely  to  the  action  of  the  Church 
separated  from,  and  not  at  all  to  the  action  of  the  par- 
ties separating : 

"Be  it  resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  Annnal 
Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
slaveholding  states,  In  general  convention  assembled, 
That  it  Is  right,  expedient,  and  necessary  to  erect  the  An- 
nual Conferences  represented  in  this  conveutiou  into  a 
distinct  ecclesiastical  connection,  separate  from  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Chnrch,  as  at  present  constituted ;  aud  accordingly 
we,  the  delegates  of  said  Annnal  Conferences,  acting  un- 
der the  provisional  plan  of  separation  adopted  by  the 
General  Conference  of  1S44,  do  solemnly  declare  the  juris- 
diction hitherto  exercised  over  said  Annual  Conference* 
by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  entirely  (Unsolved;  and  that  said  Annual  Confer- 
ences shall  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  constituted  a  separate 
ecclesiastical  connection,  under  the  provisional  plan  of 
reparation  aforesaid,  and  based  npon  the  Discipline  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrcht  comprehending  the  doctrines 
and  entire  moral,  ecclesiastical,  and  canonical  rules  and 
regulations  of  said  Discipline,  except  only  in  so  far  as  ver- 
bal alterations  may  be  necessary  to  a  distinct  organiza- 
tion, and  to  be  known  by  the  style  and  title  of  'Tub  Mctu- 
omsr  Episcopal  Cuuboii,  South."' 

By  this  secession  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  lost 
1845  travelling  and  3166  local  preachers,  and  495,288 
members.  Bishop  Andrew  at  once  gave  in  his  adhesion 
to  the  new  Church,  and  bishop  Soule  followed  him  at  its 
first  General  Conference  in  May,  1846. 

Troubles  soon  occurred  upon  the  border  line  of  the 
two  churches.  The  Southern  General  Conference  took 
summary  possession  of  the  newspapers  within  its  terri- 
tory, and  of  the  Charleston  Book  Depository,  with  their 
books,  notes,  presses,  etc,  all  of  which  belonged  to  the 
Book  Concern.  The  understanding  in  relation  to  boun- 
daries was  not  kept.  Though  the  rule  had  not  been 
changed,  a  pro  rata  division  of  the  Book  Concern  was 
demanded  on  pain  of  a  suit  at  law.  In  this  state  of  af- 
fairs, the  General  Conference  of  1848  was  met  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Lovick  Pierce,  as  delegate  from  the  Church  South, 
bearing  the  "  Christian  salutations"  of  that  body,  and 
proposing  fraternal  relations  between  the  two  churches; 
but  the  existing  difficulties  were  so  evidently  incompat- 
ible with  the  proposed  fraternity,  that  it  could  not  "  at 
present"  be  entered  into,  though  all  personal  courtesies, 
with  an  invitation  to  a  seat  within  the  bar,  were  tendered 
to  Dr.  Pierce.  As  the  report  on  the  Declaration  was  an 
enactment  of  the  General  Conference,  it  was,  like  any 
other  enactment,  repealable  at  its  pleasure ;  and  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  wisdom  it  said,  "  Having  found,  upon  clear 
and  incontestable  evidence,  that  the  three  fundamental 
conditions  of  said  proposed  plan  have  severally  failed, 
and  the  failure  of  either  of  them  separately  being  suffi- 
cient to  render  it  null  and  void,  and  having  found  the 
practical  working  of  said  plan  incompatible  with  certain 
great  constitutional  principles  elsewhere  asserted,  we 
have  found  and  declared  the  whole  and  every  part  of 
said  provisional  plan  to  be  null  aud  void."  But  in  its 
desire  to  amicably  adjust  the  claims  made  by  the  Church 
South  upon  the  funds  of  the  Book  Concern,  it  authorized 
the  book  agents  to  offer  to  submit  them  to  disinterested 
arbiters,  provided  eminent  counsel  learned  in  the  law 
should  advise  them  thst  it  could  be  legally  done :  other- 
wise, and  in  case  a  suit  at  law  should  be  commenced,  to 
propose  an  arbitration  under  authority  of  the  court;  and 
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in  case  they  could  not  offer  arbitration,  and  no  suit 
should  be  commenced,  it  was  recommended  to  the  An- 
nual Conferences  to  "  so  far  suspend  the  sixth  Restrictive 
Article  of  the  Discipline  as  to  authorize  the  book  agents 
at  New  York  and  Cincinnati  to  submit  said  claim  to  ar- 
bitration." This  was  going  to  the  utmost  limit  of  its 
power.  The  question  of  the  suspension  of  the  sixth  ar- 
ticle was  midway  in  its  progress  through  the  Annual 
Conferences  when  it  was  arrested  by  the  commencement 
of  suits  in  the  civil  courts.  The  case  in  New  York 
came  to  a  hearing  before  judge  Nelson,  but  before  the 
issuing  of  the  final  decree  the  matter  was  amicably  ad- 
justed through  the  friendly  offices  of  judge  M'Lean. 
The  Cincinnati  case  resulted  in  favor  of  the  defendants 
in  the  Circuit  Court ;  but  on  a  hearing  of  the  appeal  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  which  it  was  carried  by  the 
Southern  commissioners,  the  decision  of  the  court  below 
was  reversed,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  General 
Conference  had  full  power  to  divide  the  Church,  and 
that  that  body  did,  in  the  adoption  of  the  report  on  the 
Declaration,  actually  divide  the  Church,  when  the  divi- 
sion of  the  property  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
Church  at  once  obeyed  the  decision ;  but  no  intelligent 
minister  or  member  of  the  denomination  has  ever  accept- 
ed the  exposition  given  by  the  Supreme  Court,  through 
the  lips  of  judge  Nelson,  of  the  law  of  the  Church,  the 
facts  of  its  history,  or  the  action  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  1844.  The  relations  between  the  two  churches 
have  not  as  yet  become  cordial.  The  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1869  made  some  advances 
towards  a  reunion,  which  were  ungraciously  received ; 
but  the  General  Conference  of  1872  ordered  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  delegation  of  two  ministers  and  one  layman 
to  convey  its  greetings  to  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Church  South  at  its  next  ensuing  session. 

Aside  from  these  troubles,  and  others  growing  out  of 
the  increasing  intensity  of  the  conflict  between  freedom 
and  slavery,  the  work  of  the  Church  was  vigorously  and 
successfully  pressed.  It  stood  arrayed  with  its  full 
moral  power  on  the  side  of  the  Union  in  the  war  pro- 
voked by  slavery,  and  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
of  its  members  gave  themselves  to  the  armies  of  their 
country.  Before  the  close  of  the  war  it  entered  upon 
preparations  for  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of 
Methodism  in  America,  by  all  the  churches  and  people, 
u  with  devout  thanksgiving,  by  special  religious  services 
and  liberal  thank-offerings,"  setting  apart  the  month  of 
October,  1866,  for  that  purpose.  The  Church  had  at- 
tained by  the  end  of  the  century,  notwithstanding  its 
losses  by  the  several  secessions,  more  than  a  million  of 
members,  and  it  was  hoped  that "  not  less  than  two  mill- 
ions of  dollars"  would  be  contributed  to  render  its  agen- 
cies more  efficient  in  the  future.  Appropriate  services 
were  held  throughout  the  Church,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  joyful  month  the  aggregate  contributions  amounted 
to  $8,709,498  39. 

7.  An  important  organic  change  in  the  economy  of 
the  Church  was  effected  in  187*2  bv  the  introduction  of 
laymen  into  the  General  Conference.  In  1860  that  body 
expressed  its  approval  of  the  measure  "  when  it  shall  be 
ascertained  that  the  Church  desires  it,"  and  also  pro- 
vided for  the  submission  of  the  question  to  the  votes  of 
both  the  ministry  and  members.  The  result  showed  a 
large  majority  against  the  proposed  change.  Never- 
theless, while  the  General  Conference  felt  precluded  by 
this  expression  of  the  popular  will  from  adopting  it,  it 
reaffirmed  in  1864  its  approval  of  it  upon  the  same  con- 
dition as  before.  At  its  next  session  it  took  up  the  sub- 
ject anew,  recommending  a  definite  plan  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Church,  ordering  the  submission  afresh 
of  the  question  of  lay  delegation  to  the  vote  of  the  laity, 
and  proposing  to  the  Annual  Conferences  the  requisite 
alterations  in  the  second  Restrictive  Rule.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  former,  and  more  than  the  necessary  three- 
fourths  vote  in  the  latter,  having  been  obtained  in  favor 
of  the  change,  the  General  Conference,  with  the  assent 
of  283  out  of  its  292  members,  concurred  in  the  same. 


The  lay  delegates,  who  had  been  provisionally  elected 
in  anticipation  of  this  action,  were  at  once  admitted  to 
their  seats.  It  is  provided  that  "the  ministerial  and 
lay  delegates  shall  sit  and  deliberate  together  as  one 
body,  but  they  shall  vote  separately  whenever  such 
separate  vote  shall  be  demanded  by  one  third  of  either 
order;  and  in  such  cases  the  concurrent  vote  of  both  or- 
ders shall  be  necessary  to  complete  an  action." 

8.  The  Board  of  Bishops,  including  the  missionary 
bishop  Roberts,  whose  jurisdiction  is  restricted  to  Afri- 
ca, is  fourteen  in  number.  It  had  become  so  diminished 
by  death  that  the  General  Conference  of  1872  added 
eight  to  the  superintendency,  assigning  them  residences 
in  specified  localities.  The  following  list  contains  the 
names  of  all  who  have  held  the  office,  with  the  year  of 
their  ordination,  and  other  facts: 
Thomas  Coke 1784.— Died  at  sea,  May  8, 1814,  aged 

66  ^^ 

Francis  Asbnry 1784.— Died  in  Virginia,  March  81, 

1616,  aged  70. 
Richard Whatcoat... 1800.— Died   In   Delaware,  Jnly  ft, 

1806.  aged  71. 
William M'Eendree..  1808. —Died  in  Tennessee,  March  6, 

1SS5,  ag«d  77. 
Enoch  George 1616.— Died  in  Virginia,  August  S3, 

1628.  aged  60. 
Robert R.  Roberts...  1810.— Died  In  Indiana,  March  88, 

lS48,aged64. 
Joanna  Soule. 1824.— Ent.  M.  E.  Ch.  South,  1846 : 

died  March  6, 1867,  seed  85. 
Elijah  Bedding 1824.— Died  in  Ponghkeepsie,  April 

9, 1852,  aged  72. 
James  O.  Andre w....  1882.— Bp.  M.  E.  Ch.  Sonth,  1846; 

died  March  2,1871,  aged  77. 
John  Emory 1832 Died  In  Maryland,  Dec  14, 

1S35,  aged  46. 
Beverly  Wangh 1830.— Died  in  Maryland,  Feb.  ft, 

1858,  aged  69. 

Thomas  A.  Morris 1836.— Residence,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Leonidas  L.  Hamline.1844.— Resigned,  1852 ;  died  In  Iowa, 

March  22, 1865,  aged  67. 

Edmnnd  S.Janes. 1844.— Residence,  New  York  City. 

Levi  Scott. 1K62.— Residence,  Odessa,  Del 

Matthew  Simpson 1852.— Residence,  Philadelphia. 

Osmou  C.  Baker. 1802.— Died  in  Concord,  N.  H-,  Dec. 

20, 1871,  Aged  58. 

Edward  R.  Ames 1852.— Residence,  Baltimore. 

Francis  Burns. 1858.— Miss.  Bp.  to  Liberia :  died  in 

Baltimore,  April  18, 1663. 
Davis  W.  Clark. 1664.— Died  in  Cincinnati,  May  23, 

1871,  aged  59. 
Edward  Thomson....  1864.— Died   in  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 

March  22, 1870,  aged  69. 
Calvin  Klngsley 1504,— Died  in  Bel r At,  Syria,  April 

0, 1870,  aged  57. 

John  W.  Roberts 1806.— Residence,  Monrovia,  Africa. 

Thomas  Bowman . ...1S72.— Residence,  St.  Louis. 

William  L.  Harris 1ST2 Residence,  Chicago. 

Randolph  S.  Foster  ..1S72.—  Residence,  Cincinnati. 

Isaac  w.  Wiley 1672.— Residence,  Boston. 

Stephen  M.  Merrill.. .1872.— Residence,  SU  Pan!. 
Edward  G.  Andrews.. 1672.— Residence,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Gilbert  Haven 1.^72.— Residence,  Atlanta,  Gh. 

Jesse  T.  Peck 1872.— Residence,  San  Francisco. 

Y.  Statistics, — There  arc  in  the  denomination  76  An- 
nual Conferences,  whose  statistics  show  in  1872  10,242 
travelling  preachers,  11,964  local  preachers,  1,458,441 
members  and  probationers,  17,471  Sunday-schools,  with 
1,278,559  scholars  and  193,691  officers  and  teachers,  and 
14,008  churches  and  4484  parsonages,  valued  together 
at  $8,575,877.  The  baptisms  for  the  year  were  53,459 
children  and  61,311  adults.  The  benevolent  contribu- 
tions for  the  year  were,  for  the  Missionary  Society, 
$671,000  21;  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Societv, 
$18,755  34;  Church  Extension  Society,  $94,672  68; 
Tract  Society,  §21,585  67;  Sunday-school  Union, 
$22,674  15;  American  Bible  Societv,  $42,528  85;  Freed- 
man's  Aid  Society,  $12,048  97;  Education,  $6,660  42; 
and  for  necessitous  ministers,  $150,140  62 — making  an 
aggregate  of  $1,039,966  36.  See  Methodism.   (D.A.W.) 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada. 

The  first  Canadian  Methodist  Society,  as  nearly  tm 
can  be  ascertained,  was  formed  in  the  township  of  Au- 
gusta, in  Upper  Canada  (now  Ontario),  in  1778.  Its 
first  members  were  some  of  the  parties  who  had  consti- 
tuted the  first  Methodist  Society  in  New  York.  See 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     Prominent  names 
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were  those  of  Paul  and  Barbara  Heck,  their  three  sons, 
John,  Jacob,  and  Samuel;  John  and  Catharine  Law- 
rence— Mrs.  Lawrence  had  been  the  widow  of  Philip 
Embury ;  and  Samuel  Embury,  a  son  of  Philip  Embury. 
Besides  these,  it  was  joined  by  such  others  of  the  scat- 
tered settlers  of  Augusta  as  wished  to  unite  with  them 
in  Christian  fellowship.  Samuel  Embury  was  the  class- 
leader.  About  two  years  after  the  organization  of  this 
society,  via.  in  1780,  Mr.  Tuffey,  a  Methodist  local 
preacher  from  England,  then  connected  with  a  regiment 
stationed  at  Quebec,  preached  to  his  comrades  and  to 
the  towns-people;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  at- 
tempted to  form  any  regular  class. 

Methodism  was  introduced  into  the  country  about 
Niagara  and  westward  by  the  Rev.  George  Neal,  who 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania  Feb.  28, 1751.  He  was  con- 
verted under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Hope  Hull.  Mr. 
Neal  became  a  local  preacher,  and  went  into  Canada  in 
1786.  He  settled  in  the  Niagara  District,  taught  school 
during  the  week,  and  preached  to  the  people  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  frequently  on  week-day  evenings.  Fol- 
lowing the  illustrious  examples  of  Nelson,  in  England, 
Williams,  in  Ireland,  and  Embury,  in  New  York,  Neal 
collected  together  those  who  had  been  converted  through 
his  instrumentality,  and  formed  a  society  in  the  town- 
ship of  Stamford  in  1790,  appointing  Christian  Warner 
the  class-leader,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  fill  until 
his  death,  March  21, 1833.  This  class,  collected  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  travelling  preacher,  as  was 
abo  the  above  class  in  Augusta,  embraced  among  its 
members  a  number  who  afterwards  distinguished  them- 
selves as  pillars  in  the  Church  of  God  (Hist,  of  the  M. 
E.  Church  in  Canada,  p.  34).  The  ministrations  of  Mr. 
Neal  were  approved  by  his  brethren  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  he  was  therefore  ordained  dea- 
con by  bishop  Asbury  July  23, 1810,  at  the  Annual  Con- 
ference held  that  year  at  Lyons,  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

The  Rev.  William  Losee  was  the  first  itinerant  Meth- 
odist preacher  on  Canadian  soil.  In  1789  or  the  be- 
ginning of  1790  he  was  visiting  some  of  his  friends  and 
relatives  near  Kingston,  Upper  Canada.  Being  zealous 
in  the  Master's  work,  he  improved  his  visit  by  preach- 
ing whenever  opportunity  offered.  The  people  heard 
him  gladly,  and,  having  been  edified  by  his  labors,  they 
sent  a  petition  to  the  New  York  Conference,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  requesting  that  body  to  send  Losee 
among  them,  and  he  was  appointed.  The  first  class 
was  organized  Feb.  20, 1791 ;  the  second  March  2  of 
the  same  year — the  very  day  on  which  John  Wesley 
died.  From  this  year  the  Methodist  societies  and  con- 
gregations were  regularly  supplied  with  missionaries 
from  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  The  ministers 
in  what  was  then  a  wilderness  endured  great  privations, 
and  encountered  formidable  dangers ;  but  they  were  in- 
defatigable in  their  labors,  through  zeal  for  God  and  for 
the  salvation  of  the  people. 

Early  Methodism  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  had  to  contend  with  great  oppo- 
sition. Its  most  formidable  foes  were  those  who  were 
determined  upon  the  aggrandizement  and  dominancy 
of  what  they  called  the  Established  Church,  although 
no  such  thing  as  a  Church  establishment  had  been  con- 
stituted in  those  provinces  by  legal  enactment.  These 
would-be  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England  were  vio- 
lent in  their  hostility  to  Methodism,  as  were  also  the 
members  of  some  other  Protestant  churches,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  the  Roman  Catholics.  An  instance  of  the  in- 
tolerant spirit  manifested  towards  the  early  Methodist 
preachers  is  presented  by  the  following  facts.  In  1788 
Mr.  James  M'Carty,  an  adherent  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  went 
from  the  United  States  and  settled  in«Earnestown,  near 
the  shore  of  the  Ray  of  Qutnte.  Feeling  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  his  neighbors,  he  collected  them 
together  in  their  little  log-cabins,  and  dispensed  to  them 
the  Word  of  Life.  He  was  interfered  with  by  parties 
from  Kingston,  who,  clothed  with  a  little  brief  author- 


ity, caused  him  to  be  dragged  from  the  place  of  worship, 
from  his  peaceful  and  happy  home,  and  from  the  bosom 
of  his  family.  They  cast  him  into  prison,  and,  after 
giving  him  some  sort  of  a  trial,  sentenced  him  to  ban- 
ishment from  the  country.  He  was  taken  away  from 
Kingston  by  his  persecutors,  and  his  family  saw  his 
face  no  more.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  murdered. 
Mr.  Neal  was  likewise  ordered  to  leave  the  country; 
but  the  hand  of  God  interposed,  and  finally  he  was  al- 
lowed to  remain,  and  to  continue  his  Christian  labors. 
The  spirit  of  intolerance  continued  for  many  years, 
though,  as  time  advanced,  it  manifested  itself  in  some- 
what less  violent  forms.  Lawsuits  were  entered  against 
some  of  the  early  preachers  for  celebrating  marriage  be- 
tween the  members  of  their  own  congregations,  and 
they  were  ordered  into  exile  on  this  account.  But  none 
of  these  things  moved  the  devoted  men  who  were  sent 
by  bishop  Asbury  and  the  New  York  and  Genesee  con- 
ferences. Steady  to  their  purpose,  namely,  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  of  Christ,  their  watchword  was 
"Onward!"  At  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
about  ten  years  after  Mr.  Losee  first  entered  Canada,  the 
work  stood  as  follows :  1  district,  4  circuits,  7  preachers, 
and  936  members. 

During  the  next  decade  the  increase  in  Church  mem- 
bership was  still  more  encouraging.  The  privations  of 
the  preachers  were  nearly  the  same,  and  their  labors,  if 
possible,  still  more  arduous,  because  they  had  to  extend 
their  work  yet  further  into  the  forest.  They  had  to 
ford  dangerous  streams,  plod  through  deep  swamps,  and 
often  camp  out  during  the  night  in  the  dreary  woods, 
with  their  saddle-bags  for  a  pillow,  the  canopy  of  heaven 
and  the  foliage  of  the  trees  for  covering,  the  faithful 
horse  standing  sentinel  near  his  master,  suffering  with 
him  from  cold  and  hunger.  Many  a  long  and  dismal 
night  was  thus  spent  by  these  self-sacrificing  men, 
sometimes  aroused  from  their  brief  repose  by  the  screech- 
ing of  owls,  the  howling  of  wolves,  or  the  war-whoop 
of  the  savage.  But  the  great  desire  of  their  hearts  was 
realized  —  the  success  of  the  Gospel  cause.  In  1810 
there  were  2  districts,  15  circuits,  19  preachers,  and  2795 
members.  The  Upper  Canada  district  was  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  Genesee  Annual  Conference  in  1810, 
and  the  Lower  Canada  district  in  1811. 

Great  success  attended  the  preaching  of  the  Word, 
and  the  connection  continued  to  prosper  until  the  occur- 
rence of  the  unhappy  War  of  1812.  Several  of  the 
preachers  appointed  to  Canadian  circuits  were  prevented 
from  entering  upon  their  charges  because  the  Canadian 
government  had  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  all 
Americans  to  leave  the  country  before  the-  3d  of  July. 
A  few  of  the  preachers  already  resident  determined  to 
risk  the  danger  of  remaining ;  others  were  British-born 
subjects,  and  these,  with  the  assistance  of  local  preach- 
ers, supplied  the  work.  During  the  unhappy  conflict, 
the  societies  sustained  great  loss,  as  will  appear  from  the 
statistics  of  the  Church  at  the  Genesee  Conference  of 
1815,  which  was  held  shortly  after  peace  was  declared. 
The  Canada  work  was  reported  at  that  Conference  as 
follows:  2  districts,  9  circuits,  14  preachers,  and  1765 
members — a  decrease  since  1810  of  1030  members.  The 
war-cloud  having  passed  over,  and  the  sunshine  of  peace 
once  more  shedding  its  benign  rays  upon  both  countries, 
the  Genesee  Conference  resumed  its  care  of  the  Canadian 
Church.  But,  though  the  two  nations  continued  at 
peace,  the  Methodist  societies  were  doomed  to  be  agita- 
ted and  divided  by  men  sent  out  by  the  English  Meth- 
odists as  missionaries.  The  bitterness  and  heartburn- 
ings which  were  produced  by  the  rivalry  that  ensued 
retarded  to  some  extent  the  advancement  of  the  cause 
in  certain  localities;  but  in  the  greater  part  of  their 
field  the  American  Methodists  steadily  increased  in 
numbers,  influence,  and  spirituality. 

The  year  1817  was  distinguished  for  the  most  re- 
markable revival  influence  that  had  vet  been  witnessed 
in  Canada.  The  Genesee  Annual  Conference  that  year 
was  held  in  Elizabethtown,  Upper  Canada,  commencing 
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June  21,  bUhop  George  presiding.  An  Annual  Confer- 
ence was  a  new  thing  in  Canada,  and  therefore  great 
crowds  of  people  attended  the  ministry  of  the  Word, 
especially  on  the  Sabbath.  The  number  of  preachers 
present  was  large,  and  all  were  anxious  to  build  up  the 
walls  of  Zion.  Religious  services  commenced  at  eight 
o'clock  on  Sabbath  morning,  and  the  Lord  manifested 
himself  with  power.  Many  were  seeking  redemption 
before  the  hour  had  arrived  at  which  the  bishop  was  to 
preach,  so  that  when  be  entered  the  house  the  congre- 
gation was  aglow  with  the  fire  of  divine  love.  Hun- 
dreds were  present.  The  bishop  preached  one  of  his 
most  able  and  impressive  sermons,  and  the  discourse  had 
a  powerful  effect  upon  his  hearers.  The  services  con- 
tinued all  dav  with  but  little  intermission,  and  it  was 
not  until  late  in  the  evening  that  the  people  dispersed. 
It  is  believed  that  more  than  one  hundred  souls  were 
brought  to  Christ  at  this  Conference.  But  the  work  of 
reformation  did  not  end  there.  The  preachers  went 
from  the  Conference  refreshed  and  strengthened,  preach- 
ing with  great  effect  Christ,  the  power  of  God,  and  the 
wisdom  of  God.  On  all  the  circuits  the  Word  prevailed 
mightily,  sinners  were  converted,  and  believers  quick- 
ened. For  more  than  three  years  there  were  constant 
additions  to  the  Church  throughout  the  Canadian  work ; 
and  in  some  instances  the  revival  influence  extended  to 
the  border  circuits  in  the  United  States.  In  1820  the 
Genesee  Conference  was  again  held  in  Canada.  The 
church  in  which  it  assembled  was  at  the  west  end  of 
"  Lundy'B  Lane,"  near  the  spot  where  six  years  previous- 
ly the  British  and  American  soldiers  had  met  in  deadly 
conflict.  How  great  the  change  now.  Americans  and 
Canadians,  actuated  by  the  love  of  Christ,  united  har- 
moniously in  council  and  effort  to  build  up  the  walls  of 
Zion,  and  rejoiced  together  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  peace.  There  were  about  one  hundred  preachers 
present  at  the  Conference.  Bishop  George  presided,  still 
exerting  the  same  holy  influence  upon  preachers  and 
people  as  in  1817.  Thirty  preachers  were  ordained  at 
this  Conference.  Some  of  this  number  were  local 
preachers  residing  in  Canada.  The  state  of  the  work 
in  1820  was  2  districts,  17  circuits,  28  preachers,  47  local 
preachers,  65  exhorters,  and  5557  members. 

In  the  same  year  a  settlement  was  effected  between 
the  General  Conference  and  the  English  Conference,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  should  withdraw  its  ministers  from  Lower  Can- 
ada, and  give  up  that  province,  with  all  its  Church  prop- 
erty therein,  to  the  management  of  the  English  Con- 
ference ;  and  that  the  English  Conference  should  in  like 
manner  withdraw  its  missionaries  from  Upper  Canada, 
and  give  up  that  province,  with  all  its  Church  property 
therein,  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (comp.  //»*- 
tory  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada,  p. 
127-154).  The  rival  interest  having  been  withdrawn 
from  Upper  Canada — with  the  exception  of  Kingston, 
where  the  English  Conference  continued  to  keep  one 
of  its  missionaries — the  societies  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  once  more  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  soon 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  recent  agitations,  and 
were  greatly  prospered  in  spiritual  things.  So  rapidly 
hpii  the  work  extended,  that  in  1824  the  General  Con- 
ference held  in  Baltimore  consented  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Annual  Conference  for  Canada. 

The  Canada  Conference  was  organized  at  Hallo  well, 
Unner  Canada,  August  25,  1824.  Bishops  George  and 
Hodding  were  present,  and  presided  in  turn.  The  preach- 
er* numbered,  including  the  two  bishops  and  those  on 
trial,  thirty-three  persons.  This  was  a  small  number 
compared  with  the  numbers  who  met  at  Elizabeth  town 
in  1817,  or  at  Lundy's  Lane  in  1820.  For  four  years 
longer  the  bishops  went  into  Can  aria  and  presided  at 
the  sessions  of  the  Canada  Conference,  appointing  the 
preachers  to  the  several  charges,  both  preachers  and  so- 
cieties cheerfully  accepting  such  appointments.  The 
work  continued  to  extend  and  prosper,  and  Methodism 
was  fast  becoming  a  power  in  the  land.     But  the  good 


it  was  accomplishing  among  the  people,  instead  of  re- 
moving the  prejudices  of  its  opponents,  only  tended  to 
infuse  fear  of  its  great  and  growing  influence  among 
the  advocates  of  a  State  Church.  Among  the  Method- 
ists, also,  there  were  some  who  advocated  the  indepen- 
dent establishment  of  the  Canadian  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  secure  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Methodists  greater  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Prominent  among  these  was  the  Rev.  H.  Ryan,  who  had 
been  agitating  for  a  separation  of  the  societies  in  Can- 
ada from  the  parent  Church  in  the  United  States  since 
1820.  The  scheme  was  presented  to  the  people  on  na- 
tional and  patriotic  grounds,  and  the  General  Conference 
was  memorialized  on  the  subject,  and  at  its  session  held 
at  Pittsburgh,  May,  1828,  the  request  was  granted.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Canadian  Methodists  were  on  October  2, 
1828,  organized  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Canada.  In  1828  there  were  8  districts,  48  travelling 
preachers,  7  superannuated  preachers,  and  82  circuits, 
with  a  membership  of  9678.  The  increase  for  the  year 
was  1033. 

From  1828  until  1832  the  infant  Church  in  Canada 
had  unprecedented  success,  considering  the  opposition  it 
met  with  from  the  Rev.  H.  Ryan  and  his  followers,  who 
separated  themselves  from  the  connection  in  1829,  and 
organized  another  body.  The  provisional  government 
was  quite  as  hostile  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Canada  after  1828  as  it  had  been  before  its  separation 
from  the  parent  body.  Parliament  vindicated  the  rights 
of  the  preachers  and  Church,  but  the  executive  was  not 
only  confederated  with  the  Church  and  State  party  in 
the  country  to  cripple  the  energies  of  the  original  Meth- 
odists of  the  province,  but  was  intriguing  with  the  Eng- 
glish  Wesleyan  Missionary  Committee  to  induce  that 
body — in  violation  of  the  settlement  of  1820 — to  send 
their  agents  again  into  the  country  to  form  rival  socie- 
ties, large  sums  of  money  from  the  public  revenue  being 
promised  if  these  missionaries  would  come.  The  scheme 
of  the  executive  was  successful,  and  Dr.  Alder  was  sent 
out  by  the  Missionary  Committee  to  commence  opera- 
tions in  Upper  Canada  in  1832.  It  was  to  avoid  a  col- 
lision with  these  agents  of  the  English  Conference,  and 
also  in  evident  anticipation  of  large  financial  supplies, 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  preachers  consented  to 
revolutionize  the  newly-organized  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Canada,  and  to  become  a  mere  dependency 
of  the  English  Conference, 

This  unconstitutional  movement  was  resisted  by  some 
of  the  preachers,  and  by  hundreds  of  the  members. 
Despite  remonstrance,  however,  the  Canada  Conference 
consummated  its  union  with  the  English  body,  taking 
with  it  most  of  the  Church  property,  nearly  all  the 
preachers,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  membership. 
Some  of  the  former,  and  hundreds  of  the  latter,  disap- 
proving of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  yet  sub- 
mitted from  hopelessness  of  successful  resistance.  A 
respectable  minority  protested  against  the  action  of 
the  Conference,  maintaining  that  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  did  not  vest  in  the  Conference  the  powers  as- 
sumed by  it  in  that  action,  and  that  therefore  the  ac- 
tion was  null  and  void.  They  also  maintained  that  if 
the  General  Conference  had  possessed  the  powers  it 
claimed,  its  action  was  nevertheless  null  and  void,  be- 
cause persons  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  its  proceed- 
ings who,  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  were 
not  members  of  the  General  Conference.  The  protes- 
tants  further  claimed  that,  having  joined  an  Episcopal 
Church,  they  could  not  without  their  own  consent  be 
made  members  of  a  non-Episcopal  Church;  neither 
could  they,  without  fault  of  their  own,  be  deprived  of 
their  membership  in  the  Church  they  had  joined ;  that 
they  therefore  were  still  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Canada,  and  that  said  Church  remained 
in  its  constitution  and  government  intact — the  action 
of  the  Conference  amounting  to  nothing  more  than  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Conference  and  those  who  followed  it 
from  the  Church. 
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Those  preachers,  travelling  and  local,  who  continued 
to  adhere  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  therefore 
exerted  themselves  to  collect  together  the  scattered 
remnants  remaining  faithful  to  the  old  Church.  The 
winter  of  1833-84  was  spent  in  this  particular  work — no 
easy  task,  because  of  the  extent  of  country  which  had  to 
be  traversed ;  but  the  few  preachers  who  adhered  to  the 
original  Church  organization  were  indefatigable  in  their 
efforts  to  rebuild  the  broken-down  walls  of  their  beloved 
/.ion.  The  Conference  assembled  at  Yonge  Street  ih 
June,  1834,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  only  fourteen 
preachers  could  be  calculated  upon  who  were  prepared 
fa»  take  work  the  ensuing  year;  with  a  membership  of 
1 100— a  decrease  during  eight  months  of  13,899.  These 
statistics,  however,  did  not  represent  the  true  status  of 
the  Church,  for  many  more  of  the  people  returned  to 
the  old  fold  as  soon  as  they  found  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient vitality  left  in  it  to  reconstruct  and  carry  on  the 
work  of  God  in  the  land.  Ten  years  after  the  disrup- 
tion of  1833,  vis.  in  1843,  there  were  seventy  effective 
ministers  and  preachers  supplying  circuits  and  stations 
in  Upper  Canada,  besides  superannuated  and  supernume- 
rary preachers,  and  a  goodly  staff  of  local  preachers,  who 
were  doing  efficient  service  in  the  Master's  vineyard. 
The  membership  had  increased  to  8880,  and  there  bad 
been  a  corresponding  increase  of  Church  property.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  at  the  union  in  1888  the 
Church  had  lost  almost  all  its  connections!  property, 
and  this  made  the  subsequent  increase  the  more  marked. 

In  January,  1845,  the  Canada  Christian  A  dvocate,  a 
weekly  paper,  was  established  to  supply  the  place  in 
Church  literature  formerly  occupied  by  the  Christian 
Guardian.  This  medium  of  communication  drew  the 
societies  and  preachers  more  closely  together,  and  ena- 
bled all  better  to  understand  the  true  position  of  the 
Church,  and  the  work  accomplished  through  its  agency. 
It  is  still  the  weekly  official  paper. 

The  connection  has  now  a  book-room  and  publishing- 
boose,  located  in  the  thriving  and  beautiful  city  of 
Hamilton,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  class  of 
publications  and  papers  sent  out  from  it  very  greatly 
benefits  the  Church,  and  assists  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  Christ  through  the  country  generally. 

There  are  two  colleges  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada,  viz. 
Albert  College,  vested  with  university  powers,  and  Alex- 
andra College,  for  the  education  of  young  ladies.  These 
educational  establishments  are  located  in  Belleville,  in  a 
healthy  situation,  surrounded  by  pleasing  scenery,  and 
in  full  view  of  the  pure  and  placid  waters  of  the  Bay  of 
Qninte,  about  fifty  miles  west  from  Kingston.  Under 
the  able  management  of  the  president,  Rev.  A.  Carman, 
M.A,  these  institutions  are  prospering,  and  are  exerting 
an  influence  for  good  in  the  country. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada  is  com- 
posed of  three  Annual  Conferences,  with  a  delegated 
General  Conference  which  meets  every  fourth  year,  and 
has  the  same  legislative  powers  as  the  parent  body  in 
the  United  States.  The  present  position  of  the  Church, 
therefore,  is :  One  General  Conference,  three  Annual  Con- 
ferences—Niagara, Ontario,  and  Bay  of  Quintet— ten  ex- 
tensive districts,  145  circuits  and  stations,  228  travelling 
preachers,  225  local  preachers,  21,818  members,  with 
Church  property  amounting  to  $2,149,776.  Great  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  Sabbath-school  work.  As  nearly 
as  can  be  estimated,  from  reports  at  hand,  there  are  not 
1st  from  30,000  children  in  the  Sunday-schools. 

The  polity  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Can- 
ada is  like  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States:  the  bishop  taking  the  general  oversight 
of  the  connection,  presiding  at  the  Conferences,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  almost  every  respect  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  of  the  bishops  of  the  parent  body.  The  late  incum- 
bent of  the  bishopric,  the  Rev.  J.  Richardson, D.D^York- 
▼ille,  Ontario,  died  in  1874.  See  Webster,  Hist.  M.  Epis. 
Cft,  Canada ;  Meth.  Qu.  Rev.  1863,  Jan.  p.  169  sq. ;  1863, 
Apr.  p.  204 ;  1868,  Apr.  p.  264  %  1871,  Jan.  p.  173.    (T.  W.) 


Methodist  Episcopal  Churoh,  South.-* 
I.  Early  History.— In  the  year  1766  Philip  Embury  and 
Captain  Thomas  Webb,  Methodist  local  preachers,  be- 
gan to  preach  in  New  York,  and  in  the  same  year  Rob- 
ert Strawbridge,  also  a  local  preacher,  in  Maryland.  In 
1769  Richard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pilraoor  were  sent 
over  to  America  as  missionaries  by  the  Rev.  John  Wes- 
ley; and  they  were  followed  in  1771  by  Francis  Asbury 
and  Richard  Wright  In  1772  Asbury  was  made  gen- 
eral assistant,  that  is,  superintendent,  under  Wesley,  of 
the  Methodist  societies  in  America.  They  were  all  con- 
nected with  the  Colonial  Church  of  England,  until  that 
Church  was  disbanded  after  the  Revolution.  As  they 
had  no  ordained  ministers,  and  the  English  bishops 
would  not  ordain  any  for  them,  though  importuned  to 
do  so  by  Wesley,  he  undertook  to  ordain  some  for  them 
himself,  and  to  organize  his  societies  into  a  regular 
Episcopal  Church,  to  take  the  place,  so  far  as  the  Meth- 
odists were  concerned,  of  the  old  Colonial  Church.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  as  it  was  styled, 
was  organized  in  1784.  The  Rev.  John  Wesley,  M.A., 
consecrated  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  who  was,  like 
himself,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  the 
office  of  superintendent,  or  bishop,  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion— other  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  assist- 
ing in  the  consecration.  Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thom- 
as Vasey  were  at  the  same  time  ordained  elders,  or 
presbyters,  for  the  American  Church.  Conferences  of 
the  preachers  had  been  held  annually  from  the  year 
1773 ;  but  now  a  special  Conference  was  convened  in  Bal- 
timore, and  bishop  Coke  consecrated  Francis  Asbury  as 
bishop,  and  several  elders  and  deacons  were  ordained 
at  the  same  time.  The  Conference  gave  its  suffrage  to 
all  these  appointments.  Wesley  and  his  associates  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  true  principle  that  the  Episcopacy  is 
derived  from  the  Presbytery  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  it 
differs  from  the  latter — in  this  respect  reverting  to  the 
ancient  regimen  which  recognised  the  bishop  as  primus 
inter  pares.  Certain  functions  of  government  are  ordi- 
narily restricted  to  the  Episcopacy  to  prevent  schism 
and  confusion,  but  with  no  idea  of  a  jus  divinum — as  if 
bishops  were,  by  God's  ordinance,  a  third  order  in  the 
ministry,  and  that  there  can  be  no  Church  without  one 
of  them.  Thus  the  American  Methodists  became  truly 
Episcopal,  without  any  tincture  of  either  Romish,  Ori- 
ental, or  Anglican  prelacy— that,  indeed,  being  preclud- 
ed by  the  repudiation  of  the  dogma  of  uninterrupted 
apostolical  succession.  The  Church  being  thus  organ- 
ized with  a  Liturgy  and  Confession  of  Faith,  judiciously 
abridged  by  Mr.  Wesley  from  the  Prayer-book  and 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a 
Discipline  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  parent 
Wesleyan  body  in  England,  went  forward  with  aston- 
ishing success,  extending  all  over  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  As  the  exigencies  required, 
new  bishops  were  consecrated,  and  various  modifications 
took  place  in  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  In  1792  it 
was  ordered  that  all  the  travelling  preachers  in  full  con- 
nection should  attend  the  General  Conference;  in  1800 
this  was  restricted  to  all  who  had  travelled  four  years ; 
in  1804  this  was  explained  to  mean  "from  the  time 
they  were  received  on  trial  by  an  Annual  Conference." 
But  as  their  number  multiplied,  a  delegated  General 
Conference  was  organized  to  meet  quadrennially — the 
first  meeting  being  in  1812.  The  ratio  of  representation 
was  one  delegate  to  every  five  travelling  preachers  in 
full  connection.  This  ratio  has  been  repeatedly  altered, 
in  view  of  the  constant  increase  of  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences. The  General  Conference  was  bound  by  the  fol- 
lowing restrictive  rules :  "  The  General  Conference  shall 
have  full  powers  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  our 
Church,  under  the  following  limitations  and  restric- 
tions, namely:  1.  The  General  Conference  shall  not  re- 
voke, alter,  or  change  our  articles  of  religion,  nor  estab- 
lish any  new  standards  or  rules  of  doctrine  contrary  to 
our  present  existing  and  established  standards  of  doc- 
trine,   2.  They  shall  not  allow  of  more  than  one  repre* 
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sentative  for  every  five  members  of  the  Annual  Con- 
ference, nor  allow  of  a  leas  number  than  one  for  every 
seven.  8.  They  shall  not  change  or  alter  any  part  or 
rule  of  our  government,  so  as  to  do  away  Episcopacy,  or 
destroy  the  plan  of  our  general  superintendency.  4. 
They  shall  not  revoke  or  change  the  General  Kules  of 
the  United  Societies.  5.  They  shall  not  do  away  the 
privileges  of  our  ministers  or  preachers  of  trial  by  a  com- 
mittee, and  of  an  appeal;  neither  shall  they  do  away 
the  privileges  of  our  members  of  trial  before  the  society, 
or  by  a  committee,  and  of  an  appeal.  6.  They  shall  not 
appropriate  the  produce  of  the  Book  Concern,  nor  of 
the  Chartered  Fund,  to  any  purpose  other  than  for  the 
benefit  of  the  travelling,  supernumerary,  superannuated, 
and  worn-out  preachers,  their  wives,  widows,  and  chil- 
dren. Provided,  nevertheless,  that  upon  the  joint  rec- 
ommendation of  all  the  Annual  Conferences,  then  a  ma- 
jority of  two  thirds  of  the  General  Conference  succeed- 
ing shall  suffice  to  alter  any  of  the  above  restrictions." 
In  1832  the  proviso  was  changed  thus:  "Provided,  nev- 
ertheless, that  upon  the  concurrent  recommendation  of 
three  fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  several  Annual 
Conferences  who  shall  be  present  and  vote  on  such  rec- 
ommendation, then  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  the 
General  Conference  succeeding  shall  suffice  to  alter  any 
of  the  above  restrictions  excepting  the  first  article;  and 
also,  whenever  such  alteration  or  alterations  shall  have 
been  first  recommended  by  two  thirds  of  the  General 
Conference,  so  soon  as  three  fourths  of  the  members  of 
all  the  Annual  Conferences  shall  have  concurred  as  afore- 
said, such  alteration  or  alterations  shall  take  effect." 

II.  The  Slavery  Question. — From  the  beginning  the 
American  Methodists  legislated  on  the  subject  of  negro 
slavery— at  first  (1780)  advising  the  members  holding 
slaves  to  emancipate  them;  then  (1783)  warning  local 
preachers  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  suspend  them  if 
they  did  not  in  one  year  emancipate  their  slaves,  if  they 
held  them  "  contrary  to  the  laws  which  authorize  their 
freedom  in  any  of  the  United  States;"  then  (1784;  or- 
dering that  those  who  bought  negroes  to  hold  them  as 
slaves,  being  previously  warned,  should  be  expelled; 
and  forbidding  them  to  sell  them  on  any  consideration ; 
and  suspending  the  local  preachers  in  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  who  refused  to 
emancipate  them,  but "  trying  those  in  Virginia  another 
year."  All  this  was  before  the  Church  was  organized. 
At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Church,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  were  adopted : 

"Qwsf.  41.  Are  there  any  directions  to  be  given  con- 
cerning the  negroes!  Ann.  Let  every  preacher,  as  often 
as  possible,  meet  them  In  class ;  and  let  the  assistant  al- 
ways appoint  a  proper  white  person  as  their  leader.  Let 
the  assistants  also  make  a  regular  return  to  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  number  of  negroes  in  society  in  their  respec- 
tive circuit*. 

"  Quert.  48.  What  methods  can  we  take  to  extirpate 
slavery?  Ans.  We  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  impropri- 
ety of  making  new  terms  of  communion  for  a  religions 
society  already  established,  excepting  on  the  most  press- 
ing occasion :  and  such  we  esteem  the  practice  of  holding 
onr  fellow-creatures  in  slavery.  We  view  it  as  contrary 
to  the  golden  law  of  God,  ou  which  hang  all  the  law  ana 
the  prophets,  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  mankind,  as 
well  as  every  principle  of  the  Revolution,  to  hold  In  the 
deepest  debasement,  in  a  more  abject  slavery  than  Is  per- 
haps to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world  except  Amer- 
ica, so  ninny  souls  that  are  all  capable  of  the  image  of 
God.  We  therefore  think  it  our  most  bounden  duty  to 
take  immediately  some  effectual  method  to  extirpate  this 
abomination  from  among  us ;  and  for  that  purpose  we  add 
the  following  to  the  rules  of  our  society,  viz. :  1.  Every 
member  of  onr  society  who  has  slaves  in  his  possession 
shall,  within  twelve  mouths  after  notice  given  to  him  by 
the  assistant  (which  notice  the  assistants  are  required  im- 
mediately, and  without  any  delay,  to  give  in  their  respec- 
tive circuit*),  legally  execute  and  record  an  instrument 
whereby  he  emancipates  and  sets  free  every  slave  in  his 

J  possession  who  is  between  ihe  ages  of  forty  and  forty-five 
m mediately,  or  at  furthest  when  they  arrive  at  the  age 
of  forty-five ;  and  every  slave  who  is  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-five  and  forty  immediately,  or  at  furthest  at 
the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  said  in- 
strument; and  every  slave  who  is  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  twenty-live  immediately,  or  at  furthest  when 
they  arrive  at  the  age  of  thirty ;  and  every  slave  under 


the  age  of  twenty,  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  at  furthest;  and  every  infant  born  fu  slavery 
after  the  above-mentioned  rules  are  complied  with, imme- 
diately on  its  birth.  2.  Every  assiftant  shall  keep  a  jour- 
nal, in  which  he  shall  regularly  minute  dowu  the  names 
ana  ages  of  all  the  slaves  belonging  to  all  the  masters  in 
his  respective  circuit,  and  also  the  date  of  every  instru- 
ment executed  and  recorded  for  the  manumission  of  the 
slaves,  with  the  name  of  the  court,  book,  and  folio  iu 
which  the  said  instruments  respectively  shall  have  been 
recorded ;  which  journal  shall  be  handed  down  in  each  cir- 
cuit to  the  succeeding  assistants.  8.  In  consideration  that 
these  rules  form  a  new  term  of  communion,  every  person 
concerned,  who  will  not  comply  with  them,  shall  have  lib- 
erty quietly  to  withdraw  himself  from  our  society  within 
the  twelve  months  succeeding  the  notice  given  ns  afore- 
said :  otherwise  the  assistant  shall  exclude  him  in  the  so- 
ciety. 4.  No  person  so  voluntarily  withdrawn,  or  so  ex- 
cluded, shall  ever  partake  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  with 
the  Methodists  till  he  compiles  with  the  above  requisi- 
tions. 6.  No  person  holding  slaves  shall,  in  future,  be  ad- 
mitted into  society  or  to  the  Lord's  Supper  till  he  pre- 
viously complies  with  these  rules  concerning  slavery. 
N.B.— These  rules  are  to  affect  the  members  of  our  soci- 
ety no  further  than  as  they  are  consistent  with  the  laws 
of  the  states  in  which  they  reside.  And  respecting  onr 
brethren  in  Virginia  that  are  concerned,  and  after  due  con- 
sideration of  their  peculiar  circumstances,  we  allow  them 
two  years  from  the  notice  given  to  consider  the  expe- 
dience of  compliance  or  non-compliance  with  these  tufa. 
"Qtiect.  43.  what  shall  be  done  with  those  who  buy  or 
sell  slaves,  or  give  them  away?  An*.  They  are  imme- 
diately to  be  expelled,  unless  they  buy  them  on  purpose 
to  free  them." 

In  1785  these  rules  were  suspended,  as  it  was  thought 
they  "  would  do  harm,"  though  still  the  destruction  of 
slavery  was  to  be  sought  "by  all  wise  and  prudent 
means."  In  1796  the  following  section  was  inserted  in 
the  Discipline : 

"  QucmL  What  regulations  shall  be  made  for  the  extfr- 

Sation  of  the  crying  evil  of  African  slavery?  Ans.  l.  We 
eclaro  that  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  great 
evil  of  the  African  slavery  which  still  exists  in  these  Uutted 
States,  and  do  most  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Yearly 
Conferences,  quarterly  meetings,  and  to  those  who  have 
the  oversight  of  districts  and  circuits,  to  be  exceedingly 
cautious  what  persons  they  admit  to  official  stations  in 
our  Church ;  and  in  the  case  of  future  admission  to  official 
stations,  to  require  such  security  of  those  who  hold  slaves 
for  the  emancipation  of  them,  immediately  or  gradually, 
as  the  laws  of  the  states  respectively,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  will  admit ;  and  we  do  fully  authorize 
all  the  Yearly  Conferences  to  make  whatever  regulations 
they  judge  proper,  in  the  present  case,  respecting  the  ad- 
mission of  persons  to  official  stations  in  our  Church.  2. 
No  slaveholder  shall  be  received  into  society  till  the 

fireacher  who  has  the  oversight  of  the  circuit  has  spoken 
o  him  freely  and  faithfully  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  8. 
Every  member  of  the  society  who  sells  a  slave  shall  Im- 
mediately, after  full  proof?  be  excluded  the  society.  And 
if  any  member  of  our  society  purchase  a  slave,  the  eusu- 
ing  quarterly  meeting  shall  determine  on  the  number  of 
years  in  which  the  slave  so  purchased  would  work  out  the 
price  of  his  purchase.  And  the  person  so  purchasing 
shall,  immediately  after  such  determination,  execute  a  le- 
gal instrument  for  the  manumission  of  such  slave  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  determined  by  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing. And  in  default  of  his  executing  such  instrument  of 
manumission,  or  on  his  refusal  to  submit  his  case  to  the 
judgment  of  the  quarterly  meeting,  such  member  shall  be 
excluded  the  society.  Provided  alto,  that  in  the  case  of  a 
female  slave  it  shall  be  inserted  in  the  aforesaid  instru- 
ment of  manumission  that  all  ber  children  who  shall  be 
born  during  the  years  of  ber  servitude  shall  be  free  at  the 
following  tunes,  namely :  every  female  child  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  every  male  child  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five.  Severthelt**,  if  the  member  of  onr  society  executing 
the  said  instrument  of  manumission  judge  it  proper,  he 
may  fix  the  times  of  manumission  of  the  children  of  the 
female  slaves  before  mentioned  at  an  earlier  age  than  that 
which  is  prescribed  above.  4.  The  preachers  and  other 
members  of  our  society  are  requested  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  negro  slavery  with  deep  attention  till  the  ensuing 
General  Conference ;  and  thut  they  impart  to  the  General 
Conference,  through  the  medium  of  the  Yearly  Confer- 
ences, or  otherwise,  any  important  thoughts  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  the  Conference  may  have  ful flight,  in  order  to 
take  further  steps  towards  the  eradicating  this  enormous 
evil  from  that  part  of  the  Church  of  God  to  which  we  are 
united." 

In  1800  the  following  new  paragraphs  were  inserted : 

" 5.  When  any  travelling  preacher  becomes  an  owner  of 
a  slave  or  slaves  by  any  means,  be  shall  forfeit  his  minis- 
terial character  in  our  Church,  unless  be  execute,  if  it  be 
practicable,  a  legal  emancipation  of  such  slaves,  conform- 
ably to  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives.  C.  The 
Annual  Conferences  are  directed  to  draw  up  addresses  lor 
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tbe  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves  to  the  legislatures 
of  those  states  in  which  no  general  laws  have  been  passed 
for  that  purpose.  These  addresses  shall  urge,  in  the  most 
respectful  bat  pointed  manner,  the  necessity  of  a  law  for 
tbe  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves ;  proper  commit- 
tees shall  be  appointed  by  the  Annual  Conferences,  oat  of 
the  most  respectable  of  our  friends,  for  the  conducting  of 
tbe  business ;  and  the  presiding  elders,  elders,  deacons, 
and  travelling  preachers,  shall  secure  as  many  proper  sig- 
uatnres  as  possible  to  the  addresses,  and  give  all  the  as- 
sistance in  their  power  in  every  respect  to  aid  the  com- 
mittees, and  to  further  this  blessed  undertaking.  Let  this 
be  continued  from  year  to  year  till  the  desired  end  be  ac- 
complished.*1 

In  1801  tbe  following  alterations  were  made :  the  ques- 
tion reads, "  What  shall  be  done  for  tbe  extirpation  of  the 
evil  of  slavery?'*  In  paragraph  1  (17%),  instead  of  **  more 
than  ever  convinced/'  it  reads,  "  as  much  as  ever  con- 
vinced;" and  instead  of  "the  African  slavery  which  still 
exists  in  these  United  States,"  it  reads  simply  "  slavery." 
In  paragraph  4  (3  of  1796),  respecting  the  selling  of  a 
slave,  before  the  words  "shall  immediately,"  the  follow- 
ing clause  is  inserted :  "  Except  at  the  request  of  the 
slave,  in  cases  of  mercy  and  humanity,  agreeably  to  the 
judgment  of  a  committee  of  the  male  members  of  the 
society,  appointed  by  the  preacher  who  has  the  charge 
of  the  circuit.'*  This  new  proviso  was  inserted :  "  Pro- 
vided aUo,  that  if  a  member  of  our  society  shall  buy  a 
slave  with  a  certificate  of  future  emancipation,  the  terms 
of  emancipation  shall,  notwithstanding,  be  subject  to  the 
decision  of  the  Quarterly-meeting  Conference."  All  after 
"neczrtheless"  was  stricken  out,  and  the  following  sub- 
stituted :  u  The  members  of  our  societies  in  the  states  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee 
shall  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  above  rules." 
The  paragraphs  about  considering  the  subject  of  slavery 
and  petitioning  legislatures  were  cancelled,  and  this  was 
added :  u  6.  Let  the  preachers,  from  time  to  time,  as  occa- 
sion serves,  admonish  and  exhort  all  slaves  to  render 
doe  respect  and  obedience  to  the  commands  and  inter- 
ests of  their  respective  masters."  In  1808  it  was  ordered 
that  *'  no  slaveholder  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  an 
elder,  where  the  laws  will  admit  of  emancipation,  and 
permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy  freedom;"  but  all 
that  related  to  slaveholding  among  private  members, 
and  paragraph  5  of  1804,  were  cancelled,  and  the  follow- 
ing substituted :  "  3.  The  General  Conference  authorizes 
each  Annual  Conference  to  form  their  own  regulations 
relative  to  buying  and  selling  slaves."  In  1812  this 
was  altered  thus :  "3.  Whereas  the  laws  of  some  of  the 
states  do  not  admit  of  emancipating  of  slaves  without  a 
special  act  of  the  legislature,  the  General  Conference 
authorizes  each  Annual  Conference  to  form  their  own 
regulations  relative  to  buying  and  selling  slaves."  In 
1816  paragraph  1  of  1796  was  altered  thus:  "  1. We  de- 
clare that  we  are  as  much  as  ever  convinced  of  the  great 
evil  of  slavery;  therefore  no  slaveholder  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  any  official  station  in  our  Church  hereafter,  where 
tbe  laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  lives  will  admit  of 
emancipation,  and  permit  the  liberated  slave  to  enjoy 
freedom."  In  1820  the  paragraph  leaving  it  to  the  An- 
nual Conferences  "  to  form  their  own  regulations  about 
buying  and  selling  slaves"  was  cancelled.  In  1824  the 
following  paragraphs  were  added:  "4.  All  our  preach- 
ers shall  prudently  enforce  upon  our  members  the  neces- 
sity of  teaching  their  slaves  to  read  the  Word  of  God; 
«nd  to  allow  them  time  to  attend  upon  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God  on  our  regular  days  of  divine  service.  5. 
Our  colored  preachers  and  official  members  shall  have 
•11  the  privileges  which  are  usual  to  others  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  Quarterly  Conferences,  where  th/»  usages  of  the 
country  do  not  forbid  it.  And  the  presiding  elder  may 
bold  for  them  a  separate  District  Conference,  where  the 
number  of  colored  local  preachers  will  justify  it.  6. 
Tbe  Annual  Conferences  may  employ  colored  preachers 
to  travel  and  preach  where  their  services  are  judged 
necessary ;  provided  that  no  one  shall  be  so  employed 
without  having  been  recommended  according  to  the 
Form  of  Discipline.*' 
The  General  Rules  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Wesley  for  the 


Methodist  societies  in  England  were  not  placed  in  the 
Discipline  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  tbe  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  America  in  1784.  They  were 
inserted,  with  some  alterations,  by  bishops  Coke  and 
Asbury  in  1789.  The  bishops  took  the  liberty  of  inter- 
polating the  rule  forbidding  "  the  buying  or  selling  tbe 
bodies  and  souls  of  men  with  an  inteution  to  enslave 
them."*  In  1792  it  was  altered  thus :  "  The  buying  or 
selling  of  men,  women,  or  children,  with  an  intention  to 
enslave  them."  In  1808  thus:  "The  buying  and  sell- 
ing of  men,  women,  and  children,  with  an  intention  to 
enslave  them."  In  view  of  the  time  and  manner  of  its 
introduction,  and  its  peculiar  phraseology,  this  rule  was 
considered  to  refer  to  the  African  slave-trade,  and  not 
to  the  transfer  of  those  already  in  slavery  from  one  per- 
son to  another ;  hence  it  met  with  but  little  opposition 
in  the  South,  which  denounced  that  odious  traffic  The 
later  General  Conferences,  down  to  that  of  1840,  were 
conservative  on  this  subject,  and  this  latter  affirmed  the 
right  of  local  preachers  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  who 
held  slaves  to  ordination,  from  which  they  had  been 
debarred  by  the  Baltimore  Conference.  As  the  South- 
ern States  did  not  allow  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
without  expatriation,  both  ministers  and  members  held 
them  without  violation  of  the  Discipline.  As  slavery 
was  a  civil  and  social  institution,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Church  to  exist  in  the  South  without  this  permis- 
sion. In  this  respect  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
only  imitated  the  Apostolic  and  Primitive  Church, 
which  allowed  of  slavery  among  both  the  membership 
and  ministry,  and  made  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the 
same.  Mr.  Wesley  pursued  the  same  course  in  the  West 
Indies,  licensing  Mr.  Gilbert,  a  slaveholder,  to  preach, 
and  baptizing  his  slaves.  The  British  Conference  did 
so  too,  charging  its  ministers  in  tbe  West  Indies  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  institution  of  slavery,  as  that 
was  a  matter  belonging  to  the  legislature,  but  to  preach 
the  Gospel  alike  to  master  and  slave.  Thus,  after  a 
tortuous  legislation  on  the  vexed  question,  which  scarce- 
ly knows  a  parallel  in  Church  history,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  America  appears  to  have  been  set- 
tling down  upon  a  satisfactory  and  permanent  basis. 

III.  The  Separation.— But  when  the  General  Confer- 
ence met  in  1844,  in  New  York,  the  Rev.  Francis  A. 
Harding,  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  appealed  to  it 
from  the  decision  of  that  Conference,  which  had  sus- 
pended him  from  the  ministry  for  not  manumitting 
slaves  belonging  to  his  wife.  The  General  Conference 
confirmed  the  decision  of  the  Baltimore  Conference,  de- 
spite the  laws  of  Maryland  and  of  the  Discipline.  It 
was  ascertained,  too,  that  one  of  the  bishops,  James  Os- 
good Andrew,  residing  in  Georgia,  had  become  con- 
nected with  slavery.  Neither  he  nor  Mr.  Harding  had 
either  bought  or  sold  a  slave.  Bishop  Andrew  was  le- 
gally in  possession  of  a  slave,  bequeathed  him  by  a  lady, 
and  whom  he  would  liberate  at  any  time,  but  she  would 
not  receive  her  freedom ;  also  a  boy,  left  by  his  former 
wife  to  his  daughter  without  will ;  him,  too,  he  would 
willingly  manumit  if  he  could  do  so  by  the  laws  of 
Georgia ;  also  slaves  legally  his  by  his  second  marriage, 
whom  be  could  not  own,  but  secured  them  by  deed  to 
his  wife,  to  whom  they  belonged— the  law  not  allowing 
their  emancipation.  But  after  a  lengthened,  excited, 
and  very  able  discussion  of  the  question  on  both  sides, 
the  General  Conference  adopted  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution :  '*  Whereas,  the  Discipline  of  the  Church 
forbids  the  doing  anything  calculated  to  destroy  our 
itinerant  and  general  superintendence* ;  and  whereas, 
bishop  Andrew  has  become  connected  with  slavery,  by 
marriage  and  otherwise,  and  this  act  having  drawn  after 
it  circumstances  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  General 
Conference,  will  greatly  embarrass  the  exercise  of  his 
office  as  an  itinerant  general  superintendent,  if  not,  in 
some  places,  entirely  prevent  it;  therefore,  Resolved, 
That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  General  Conference  that  he 

*  [See,  however,  font-note  on  p.  173  of  the  art.  Maruojv 
1ST  Episcopal  Cutjbou.— Er».] 
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desist  from  the  exercise  of  this  office  so  long  as  this  im- 
pediment remains."     The  vote  stood  111  for  and  69 
against — all  in  the  affirmative,  except  one  (and  he  a 
Northerner),  being  from  Northern  Conferences,  the  Bal- 
timore Conference  being  equally  divided :  several  from 
the  Northern  Conferences,  however,  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive.   The  bishops  had  requested  the  General  Confer- 
ence to  suspend  action  in  the  premises,  suggesting  that 
arrangements  might  be  made  to  retain  bishop  Andrew 
in  office,  as  his  services  would  be  "  welcome  and  cordial" 
in  the  South.     Resolutions  declaring  the  action  in  the 
case  of  bishop  Andrew,  to  be  advisory  only,  and  not  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  judicial  mandate,  and  post- 
poning its  final,  disposition,  according  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  bishops,  were  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  76  to  68 
— the  South,  of  course,  voting  in  the  negative.    Resolu- 
tions proposing  two  General  Conferences  were  referred 
to  a  committee,  which  could  not  agree  on  a  report.    The 
Southern  delegates  then  presented  the  following  "  Dec- 
laration:" "The  delegates  of  the  Conferences  in  the 
slaveholding  states  take  leave  to  declare  to  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  that  the 
continued  agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  aboli- 
tion in  a  portion  of  the  Church,  the  frequent  action  on 
that  subject  in  the  General  Conference,  and  especially 
the  extra-judicial  proceedings  against  bishop  Andrew, 
which  resulted  on  Saturday  last  in  the  virtual  suspen- 
sion of  him  from  his  office  as  superintendent,  must  pro- 
duce a  state  of  things  in  the  South  which  renders  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Conference 
over  these  Conferences  inconsistent  with  the  success  of 
the  ministry  in  the  slaveholding  states."     This  decla- 
ration was  referred  to  a  committee  of  nine,  composed  of 
Northern  and  Southern  delegates,  with  instructions  to 
devise  a  constitutional  plan  for  a  mutual  and  friendly 
division  of  the  Church,  provided  the  difficulties  could 
not  be  otherwise  adjusted.    The  minority,  through  Dr. 
Bascom,  presented  an  elaborate  protest  against  the  ac- 
tion of  the  majority  in  the  case  of  bishop  Andrew,  char- 
acterizing it  as  extra-judicial  and  unconstitutional— the 
Episcopacy  being  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  a  bishop  cannot  be  subjected  by  a 
delegated  Conference  to  any  official  disability  without 
formal  presentation  of  a  charge  of  the  violation  of  law, 
and  conviction  on  trial,  and  no  law  concerning  slavery 
had  been  violated  by  bishop  Andrew ;  the  action  there- 
fore in  his  case  was  unconstitutional,  and  would  estab- 
lish a  dangerous  precedent,  subversive  of  the  union  and 
stability  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    This 
protest  was  allowed  to  go  on  the  Journal,  and  a  reply 
was  made  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  majority.     Resolu- 
tions were  adopted  allowing  bishop  Andrew's  name  to 
remain  in  the  Minutes,  Hymn-book,  and  Discipline  as 
formerly;  allowing  him  and  his  family  a  support;  and 
leaving  to  him  to  decide  what  work  he  would  do,  if  any, 
in  view  of  the  action  of  the  Conference— the  third  reso- 
lution being  adopted  by  a  vote  of  103  to  67.    The  com- 
mittee of  nine  made  their  report  on  a  plan  of  separation, 
which,  after  discussion  and  amendment,  and  earnest  ad- 
vocacy by  Drs.  Olin,  Hamline,  Bangs,  Elliott,  and  other 
Northern  delegates,  was  adopted  by  a  nearly  unanimous 
vote.     The  leaders  of  the  North  considered  that  the 
Conference  was  shut  up  to  this  course,  as  they  affirmed 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  bishop  Andrew  could  not 
preside  in  some  of  the  Northern  Conferences,  and  they 
believed  that  if  he  were  suspended,  and  the  Southern 
Church  submitted  to  it,  Methodism  could  not  prosper  in 
the  South.     Hundreds  of  thousands  of  negroes  were 
supplied  with  the  Gospel  by  the  Southern  Church,  and 
access  to  them,  especially  on  the  plantations,  would  be 
debarred  if  the  measure  in  question  were  submitted  to 
•by  the  South.     Division,  therefore,  was  inevitable.    It 
"was  accomplished  in  the  spirit  of  candor  and  charity — 
and  the  rather  as  the  Connection  was  getting  too  large, 
as  Dr.  Elliott  said,  for  one  General-Conference  jurisdic- 
tion.   The  following  is  the  Plan  of  Separation: 
"The  select  committee  of  nine  to  consider  and  report 


on  the  declaration  of  the  delegates  from  the  Conferences 
of  tbe  slaveholding  states,  beg  leave  to  submit  tbe  follow- 
ing report: 

"  Whereas,  a  declaration  has  been  presented  to  this  Gen- 
eral Conference  with  the  signatures  of  fifty-one  delegates 
of  the  body,  from  thirteen  Annual  Conferences  in  tbe 
slaveholding  states,  representing  that,  for  various  reasons 
enumerated^  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Christian 
ministry  and  Church  organization  cannot  be  successfully 
accomplished  by  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Gen- 
eral Conference  as  now  constituted ;  and  whereas,  In  tbe 
event  of  a  separation,  a  contingency  to  which  the  decla- 
ration asks  attention  as  not  improbable,  we  esteem  it  the 
duty  of  this  General  Conference  to  meet  the  emergency 
with  Christian  kindness  and  the  strictest  equity,  there- 
fore, liesolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  Annual  Con- 
ferences in  General  Conference  assembled, 

"1.  That  should  the  Annual  Conferences  In  the  slave- 
holding  states  mid  It  necessary  to  unite  in  a  distinct  ec- 
clesiastical connection,  the  following  rule  shall  be  ob- 
served with  regard  to  the  northern  boundary  of  such  con- 
nection :  All  the  societies,  stations,  and  Conferences  ad- 
hering to  the  Church  in  tbe  South,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  said  societies,  stations,  and  Confer- 
ences, shall  remain  nnder  the  unmolested  pastoral  care  of 
the  Southern  Church ;  and  the  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  shall  in  no  wise  attempt  to  organise 
entireties  or  societies  within  the  limits  of  the  Church 
South,  nor  shall  they  attempt  to  exercise  any  pastoral 
oversight  therein ;  It  being  understood  that  the  ministry 
of  tbe  South  reciprocally  observe  the  same  rule  in  relation 
to  stations,  societies,  and  Conferences  adhering  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  provided, 
also,  that  this  rale  shall  apply  only  to  societies,  stations, 
and  Conferences  bordering  on  the  line  of  division,  and  not 
to  interior  charges,  which  shall  In  all  cases  be  left  to  the 
care  of  that  Church  within  whose  territory  they  are  situ- 
ated. 

"2.  That  ministers,  local  and  travelling,  of  every  grade 
and  office  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  may,  as 
they  prefer,  remain  in  that  Church,  or,  without  blame,  at- 
tach themselves  to  the  Church  South. 

44  3.  Rcmlved,  by  the  delegates  of  all  the  Annual  Confer- 
ences in  General  Conference  assembled,  That  we  recom- 
mend to  all  the  Annual  Conferences  at  their  first  approach- 
ing sessions  to  authorize  a  change  of  the  sixth  Restrictive 
Article,  so  that  the  first  clause  shall  read  thus :  *  They  shall 
not  appropriate  the  produce  of  the  Book  Concern,  nor  of 
the  Chartered  Fund,  to  any  other  purpose  other  than 
for  the  benefit  of  the  travelling,  supernumerary,  superan- 
nuated, aud  worn-out  preachers,  their  wives,  widows,  and 
children,  and  to  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  determined 
upon  by  the  votes  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
General  Conference.' 

"  4.  That  whenever  the  Annual  Conferences,  by  a  vote 
of  three  fourths  of  all  their  members  voting  on  the  third 
resolution,  shall  have  concurred  in  the  recommendation 
to  alter  the  sixth  Restrictive  Article,  the  agents  at  New 
York  and  Cincinnati  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  deliver  over  to  any  authorised  agent 
or  appointee  of  the  Church  South,  (should  one  be  organ- 
ized), all  notes  and  book  accounts  against  the  ministers. 
Church  members,  or  citizens  within  its  boundaries,  with 
authority  to  collect  the  same  for  the  sole  use  of  tbe  south- 
ern Church ;  and  that  said  agents  also  convey  to  the  afore- 
said agent  or  appointee  of  the  South  all  the  real  estate, 
aud  assign  to  him  all  tbe  property,  Including  presses, 
stock,  and  all  right  and  interest  connected  with  tbe  print- 
ing establishments  at  Charleston,  Richmond,  and  Nash- 
ville, which  now  belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

"5.  That  when  the  Annual  Conferences  shall  have  ap- 
proved the  aforesaid  change  in  the  sixth  Restrictive  Arti- 
cle, there  shall  be  transferred  to  the  above  agents  of  the 
Southern  Church  so  much  of  the  capital  and  produce  of 
the  Methodist  Book  Concern  as  will,  with  the  notes,  book 
accounts,  presses,  etc.,  mentioned  in  tbe  last  resolution, 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  property  of  said 
Concern  that  the  travelling  preachers  in  tbe  Southern 
Church  shall  bear  to  all  the  travelling  ministers  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  division  to  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  travelling  preachers  in  the 
forthcoming  Minutes. 

"ft.  That  tbe  above  transfer  shall  be  in  the  form  of  an- 
nual payments  of  $25,000  per  annum,  and  specifically  In 
stock  of  the  Book  Concern,  and  In  Southern  notes  and  ac- 
counts due  the  establishment,  and  accruing  after  the  first 
transfer  mentioned  above:  and  until  the  payments  are 
made  the  Southern  Church  shall  share  in  all  the  net  prof- 
its of  the  Book  Concern  in  the  proportion  thst  the  amount 
due  them,  or  in  arrears,  bears  to  all  the  property  of  the 
Concern.  _    .         .  w  ^ 

"7.  That  Nathan  Banes,  George  Peck,  and  James  B. 
Finley  be,  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  commissioners 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  same  number  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Southern  organisation  (should  one  be 
formed),  to  estimate  the  amount  which  will  fall  due  to  the 
South  by  the  preceding  rule,  and  to  have  roll  powers  to 
carry  into  effect  the  whole  arrangements  proposed  with 
regard  to  the  division  of  property,  should  the  separation 
take  place.    And  If  by  any  means  a  vacancy  occur  In  this 
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Board  of  Commissioners,  the  Book  Committee  at  New 
York  *hall  fill  said  vacancy. 

M&  That  whenever  auy  agents  of  the  Sonthern  Church 
ere  clothed  with  legal  authority  or  corporate  power  to  act 
in  the  premises,  the  agents  at  New  York  are  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  act  in  concert  with  said  Southern 
agents,  so  as  to  give  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  a 
legally  binding  force. 

"  9.  That  all  the  property  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  In  meeting-houses,  parsonages,  colleges,  schools, 
Conference  foods,  cemeteries,  and  of  every  klud  within 
the  limits  of  the  Sonthern  organisation,  shall  be  forever 
free  from  any  claim  set  up  on  the  part  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  so  far  as  this  resolution  can  be  of  force 
In  the  premises. 

"  10.  That  the  Church  so  formed  in  the  8onth  shall  have 
a  common  right  to  use  all  the  copyrights  in  possession  of 
the  Book  Concerns  at  New  York  and  Cinctnuati  at  the 
time  of  the  settlement  by  the  commissioners. 

"11.  That  the  book  agents  st  New  York  be  directed  to 
make  sacb  compensation  to  the  Conferences  South  for 
their  dividend  from  the  Chartered  Fund  as  the  commis- 
sioners above  provided  for  shall  agree  upon. 

**  14  That  the  bishops  be  respectfully  requested  to  lay 
that  part  of  this  report  requiring  the  action  of  the  An- 
nnal  Conferences  before  them  as  soon  as  possible,  begin- 
ning with  the  New  York  Conference." 

The  Southern  delegates  sent  out  an  address  to  their 
constituents,  showing  what  they  had  done,  and  coun- 
selling moderation  and  forbearance.    They  called  for  a 
convention  of  the  Annual  Conferences — in  the  ratio  of 
one  to  eleven  of  their  members — to  meet  in  Louisville, 
Ky-,  Hay  1, 1843.    Meanwhile  the  Church  in  the  South, 
in  Quarterly  and  Annual  Conferences,  took  action  in  the 
premises,  and  declared  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  separation 
with  a  very  near  approach  to  unanimity.    The  conven- 
tion met  in  Louisville  at  the  appointed  time,  bishops 
Soule,  Andrew,  and  Morris  being  present.    The  bish- 
ops were  invited  to  preside,  and  the  two  former  did  so. 
The  convention,  acting  under  the  plan  of  separation,  de- 
clared the  Southern  Conferences  there  represented  a  dis- 
tinct connection,  under  the  style  of  "  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,"  and  made  provision  for  the 
holding  of  its  first  General  Conference  in  Petersburg, 
Yaw,  May,  1846.     Bishops  Soule*  and  Andrew  were  re- 
quested to  become  regular  and  constitutional  bishops 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South ;  the  latter 
complied  with  the  request,  but  the  former,  in  view  of 
outstanding  engagements,  postponed  doing  so  till  the 
session  of  the  General  Conference.    The  action  of  the 
convention  was  nearly  unanimous,  and  it  gave  great 
satisfaction  throughout  the  South.    Bishop  Soule*  gave 
in  his  formal  adherence  at  the  General  Conference  in 
Petersburg ;  two  other  bishops  were  consecrated,  viz. 
William  Capers,  D.D.,  and  Robert  Paine,  D.D. ;  the  Dis- 
cipline  was  revised;  missions,  etc,  were  projected; 
Henry  B.  Bascom,  Alexander  ii  P.  Green,  and  Charles 
B.  Parsons  were  appointed  commissioners,  and  John 
Early  agent  and  appointee,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  plan  of  separation;  editors,  etc,  were  chosen, 
and  all  the  operations  of  the  Church  went  on  as  though 
no  separation  had  taken  place.   Lovick  Pierce,  D.D^  was 
commissioned  to  attend  the  session  of  the  Northern  Gen- 
eral Conference  in  1848,  to  tender  to  that  body  the 
Christian  regards  and  fraternal  salutations  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South;  but  he  was  not  received  in  his  official  capacity. 
A  change  had  come  over  the  Northern  Church,  and  the 
General  Conference  repudiated  the  plan  of  separation. 
The  Church-property  question  had  to  be  settled  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  decided  in 
favor  of  the  South.     The  property  was  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  plan.    A  publishing-house 
was   established   in   Nashville;  a   quarterly   review, 
weekly  papers,  Sunday-school  papers,  books,  tracts,  etc, 
were  published ;  and  all  things  progressed  prosperous- 
ly till  the  war  interfered  with  the  operations  of  the 
Church,  and  sadly  crippled  its  institutions.    Much  of 
its  property  was  appropriated  by  others  during  the  mili- 
tary occupancy  of  the  South ;  but  most  of  it  has  been 
restored,  and  it  is  hoped  all  the  rest  will  soon  be.   Tenta- 
tive movements  have  been  made  by  some  in  the  North- 
ern Church  for  reunion ;  but  as  that  is  deemed  inexpe- 


dient and  impracticable,  the  Northern  General  Confer- 
ence of  1872  empowered  the  bishops  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  in  1874,  to  see  if  fraternal  intercourse 
cannot  be  established  between  the  two  connections.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  will  take  place  on  a  basis  honorable 
to  both  parties.  The  fraternal  messenger  sent  to  the 
Northern  Conference  in  1848,  assured  that  body  that 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  always 
ready  for  fraternization  on  the  basis  of  the  plan  of  sep- 
aration. 

I1L  Present  Condition.— The  Church  has  been  rapidly 
recovering  from  the  sad  effects  of  the  war.  At  the  time 
of  the  separation,  in  1844,  there  were  about  450,000  com- 
municants in  the  Southern  Church.  In  1860  there  were 
767,205,  of  whom  207,766  were  colored  members.  These 
figures  were  greatly  reduced  during  the  war.  In  1872 
the  number  of  communicants  was  654,159,  of  whom 
only  3557  were  colored.  There  were  3232  travelling 
and  5134  local  preachers— all  embraced  in  the  foregoing 
figures.  Most  of  the  colored  members  had  joined  other 
colored  bodies  of  Methodists.  Many  of  them  are  con- 
nected with  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
America,  which  was  organized  in  1870  by  the  sanction 
of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  with  a  distinct  connection  hi  fraternal 
relation  with  this  Church,  the  bishops  of  the  latter  con- 
secrating as  bishops  two  colored  ministers  chosen  by  a 
colored  General  Conference.  One  of  them  died  in  1872 ; 
but  the  Connection  is  prosperous,  having  a  number  of 
Annual  Conferences,  and  at  a  special  General  Confer- 
ence, held  in  Augusta,  Gs«,  in  1878,  three  other  bishops 
were  elected.  Their  Discipline,  mutatis  mutandis,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
Four  bishops  of  the  Southern  Church  have  died,  in  the 
following  order:  Bascom,  Capers,  Soule,  and  Andrew. 
The  Episcopal  College  now  consists  of  bishops  Paine, 
Pierce,  Kavanaugh,  Early,  Wightman,  Doggett,  Mar- 
vin, McTyeire,  and  Keener.  There  are  thirty-seven  An- 
nual Conferences,  composed  of  travelling  ministers  and 
lay  delegates — four  of  the  latter  (one  of  whom  may  be  a 
local  preacher)  from  every  district.  The  General  Con- 
ference is  constituted  of  an  equal  number  of  ministers 
and  laymen.  District  Conferences  are  held  in  all  the 
districts  once  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  review,  etc,  but 
without  legislative  or  judicial  power.  Quarterly  Con- 
ferences are  held  in  all  the  pastoral  charges,  at  which 
exhorters  and  local  preachers  are  licensed,  and  preachers 
are  recommended  to  the  Annual  Conference  for  ordina- 
tion or  admission  into  the  travelling  ministry.  Church 
Conferences  are  ordered  once  a  month,  to  review  all  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  affaire  of  the  pastoral  charges. 
Sunday-schools,  love-feasts,  class-meetings,  and  prayer- 
meetings  enter  into  the  economy  of  the  Church.  The 
General  Conference  ordered  a  revised  edition  of  the  Lit- 
urgy, as  abridged  by  Mr.  Wesley  for  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  America,  to  be  published  for  those 
congregations  that  might  desire  to  use  it;  but  few,  if 
any,  do  so.  The  Ritual  is  still  in  use  for  all  occasional 
services,  and  it  has  been  carefully  revised  and  improved, 
as  also  has  been  the  psalmody  of  the  Church.  The 
Sunday-school  cause  has  received  a  great  impulse, 
and  many  valuable  publications  are  issued  to  meet  its 
demands.  Universities,  colleges,  and  academies,  for 
both  sexes,  have  been  multiplying  all  over  the  Connec- 
tion. Many  original  works,  which  are  held  in  high  es- 
timation, such  as  histories,  biographies,  sermons,  com- 
mentaries, and  other  works  on  theology,  have  been  is- 
sued from  the  publishing-house  of  the  Church;  and  the 
great  staple  works  of  the  Wesleyan  press  have  been 
carefully  revised  and  re-printed.  The  publishing-house 
was  in  part  destroyed  by  fire  in  February,  1872,  but  a 
magnificent  edifice,  approaching  completion,  is  to  take 
its  place.  The  missionary  work  of  the  Church  was 
well-nigh  broken  up  by  the  war;  but  it  is  recuperating 
— except  the  missions  to  the  colored  people,  which  were 
considered  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Southern  Method- 
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ist  Church.  The  mission  to  China  has  received  a  great 
impetus  and  promises  well ;  so  do  the  Indian  missions. 
A  mission  has  been  established  in  Mexico  under  favor- 
able auspices.  But  the  destitute  portions  of  the  South 
— destroyed  by  the  war — require  a  vast  amount  of  mis- 
sionary work,  and  in  rendering  this  the  Church  is  re- 
stricted, for  want  of  sufficient  men  and  means,  from  ex- 
tending its  work  in  the  foreign  field. — Disciplines,  Gen- 
eral Minutes,  Journals  of  the  General  Conferences  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches  North  and  South; 
Emory's  History  of  the  Discipline;  Methodist  Church 
Property  Case;  Bedford's  History  of  the  Organization 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  See  Meth- 
odism.    (T.  O.  S.) 

Methodist  Protestant  Church  is  the  name 
assumed  by  a  body  of  Christians  who  seceded  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1830.  The  primary 
causes  for  this  step  were  opposition  to  the  episcopate, 
and  the  decided  refusal  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
istry to  vest  any  authority  in  the  laity.  From  the  very 
outset  efforts  were  made  by  a  minority  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  to  secure  the  representation  of  the 
laitv  in  the  conferences.  See  Kiliiamitks  ;  Lay  Rkp- 
RB8BNTATION.  In  1824  a  so-called  Union  Society  was 
founded  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the  purpose  of  agitating 
the  question  of  a  change  of  the  Church  government, 
and  a  periodical  was  established  called  The  Mutual 
Rights  of  the  Ministers  and  Members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  In  the  spring  of  1826  the  Baltimore 
Union  Society  initiated  a  movement  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  making  a  united  petition  for  a  general 
representation  to  the  General  Conference  of  1828.  The 
convention  was  held  in  November,  1827,  and  the  peti- 
tion was  presented,  but  received  an  unfavorable  reply. 
The  Union  Society,  persisting  in  its  efforts,  a  number 
of  individuals  were  expelled  in  Tennessee,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Baltimore.  This  provoked  many  friends  of  the 
radicals,  and  caused  the  secession  of  considerable  num- 
bers. A  convention  which  met  at  Baltimore,  MdM  Nov. 
12, 1828,  drew  up  provisional  articles  of  association ;  and 
on  Nov.  2,  1830,  another  convention,  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates  from  various 
states  of  the  Union,  assembled  at  the  same  place,  and, 
after  a  session  protracted  for  three  weeks,  adopted  a 
Constitution  and  a  Book  of  Discipline,  and  formed  a  new 
society,  under  the  name  of  Methodist  Protestant  Church. 
The  Rev.  Francis  Waters,  D.D.,  of  Baltimore,  was  pres- 
ident of  this  convention. 

The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  holds  the  same 
doctrinal  views  as  the  parent  body,  and  differs  from 
it  only  in  a  few  points  of  ecclesiastical  government. 
Following  the  example  of  the  British  Wesleyans,  the 
Episcopal  office  is  abolished,  and  a  president  called  to 
rule  over  each  Annual  Conference,  elected  by  the  ballot 
of  that  body.  The  laity  is  admitted  to  an  equal  par- 
ticipation with  the  clergy  in  all  Church  legislation  and 
government.  The  General  Conference,  which  at  first 
met  every  seventh,  but  now  congregates  every  fourth 
year,  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  ministers  and 
laymen,  who  are  elected  by  the  Annual  Conferences  at 
the  ratio  of  one  delegate  of  each  order  from  every  one 
thousand  communicants.  The  General  Conference  has 
authority,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  make  such  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  Church  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carrv  into  effect  the  laws  of  Christ;  to  fix  the  com- 
pensation  and  duties  of  travelling  ministers  and  preach- 
ers, etc. ;  to  devise  means  for  raising  money,  and  to  reg- 
ulate the  boundaries  of  Annual  Conference  districts. 
The  Annual  Conference,  which  consists  of  all  the  or- 
dained itinerant  ministers  of  the  district,  has  power  to 
elect  to  orders,  station  ministers,  preachers,  and  mis- 
sionaries ;  make  rules  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  their 
support,  and  fix  the  boundaries  of  circuits  and  stations. 
It  elects  its  own  president  yearly.  The  Quarterly  Con- 
ference is  composed  of  the  trustees,  ministers,  preach- 
ers, cxhorters,  leaders,  and  stewards  in  the  circuit  of 
which  it  is  the  immediate  official  meeting.   It  examines 


the  official  character  of  its  members,  licenses  preachers, 
recommends  candidates  for  ordination  to  the  Anting 
Conference,  etc.  There  are  classes,  leaden,  and  stew- 
ards, as  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  slavery  question  divided  the  Methodist  Protes- 
tant Church  into  two  bodies — the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  of  the  North-western  States,  and  the  Methodist 
Protestants  of  the  Southern  States.  The  head-quarters 
of  the  former  were  established  at  Springfield,  Ohio; 
those  of  the  latter  at  Baltimore,  Md.  The  members  of 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  were  at  that  time  scat- 
tered mainly  over  the  Border  States  and  certain  parts  of 
the  West;  their  principal  strength  has  since  developed 
in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  in  some  portions  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  Of  late  years  a  union  of  all  non-Epis- 
copal Methodists  having  been  proposed,  the  Protestant 
Methodists  North  changed  their  official  name  to  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  Their  head-quarters  were  lately  removed 
from  Springfield,  Ohio,  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Each  body 
has  a  board  of  foreign  and  domestic  missions  and  a  Book 
Concern — theProtestant  Church  South  at  Baltimore,  Md.; 
the  Methodists  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  At  the  beginning 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  counted  83  ministers 
and  about  6000  members;  and  at  the  seventh  General 
Conference  in  1858  there  were  2000  stationed  ministers, 
1200  churches,  90,000  members,  and  $1,500,000  worth 
of  property.  In  their  present  divided  form  they  figure, 
according  to  the  New  York  Observer  Year-book  of  1873, 
as  follows:  (1)  The  Methodist  Church  counts  28  con- 
ferences, 760  preachers,  and  about  75,000  members,  with 
a  Church  property  of  $1,609,425;  and  (2)  the  Method- 
ist Protestant  Church,  within  26  conferences,  employs 
423  preachers,  and  has  about  70,000  members. 

The  Methodist  Protestants  have  three  colleges :  the 
Western  Maryland,  at  Westminster,  Carroll  County,  Md. ; 
Yadkin  College,  North  Carolina;  and  one  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  Methodist  Protestant,  a  weekly  paper,  of 
which  the  Rev.  L.  W.  Bates,  D.D.,  is  the  editor,  pub- 
lished at  their  Book  Concern,  is  the  official  organ.  The 
eleventh  General  Conference  of  this  body  is  to  be  held 
at  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  on  the  first  Friday  of  Mav, 
1874. 

The  Methodist  Church  issues  a  weekly  newspaper, 
the  Methodist  Recorder,  edited  by  Alexander  Clark,  and 
published  by  the  Book  Concern  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Also 
a  semi-monthly  Sunday-school  journal,  edited  by  the 
same.  A  new  Hymn-book,  entitled  The  Voice  of  Praise, 
has  just  been  compiled  and  published,  which  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  any  other  denomination.  Among 
the  recent  literary  productions  of  the  Church  are  the 
following  works :  Pulpit  Echoes,  by  John  Scott,  D.D. ; 
Non- Episcopal  Methodism,  by  T.  H.  Colhouer,  A.M. ; 
Wonders  of  the  East,  by  J.  J.  Smith,  D.D. ;  The  Impending 
Ctmfiict,  by  J.  J.  Smith,  D.D. ;  Recollections  of  Itinerant 
Life,  by  George  Brown,  D.D. ;  The  Lady  Preacher,  by 
the  same ;  The  Gospel  in  the  Trees,  by  Alexander  Clark, 
A.M. ;  Work-day  Christianity,  by  the  same ;  etc.  Adrian 
College,  Adrian,  Mich.,  is  under  their  control,  and  is  in 
a  most  promising  condition.  Its  president  is  George  B. 
McElroy,  D.D.  It  admits  both  males  and  females. 
The  Missionary  Board — William  Collier,  D.D.,  president, 
and  C.  H.  Williams,  corresponding  secretary — is  devis- 
ing large  plans  for  the  West,  and  initiating  foreign 
work.  The  Board  of  Ministerial  Education — J.  B. 
Walker,  corresponding  secretary — is  doing  a  good  work 
for  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry.  There  is  a 
fair  prospect  that  at  an  early  day  an  organic  reunion 
with  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  will  be  effected. 
The  initiatory  steps  have  already  been  taken,  and  will 
probably  lead  to  a  united  Methodist  Church  of  non- 
episcopal  order.  The  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  will  meet  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  May  17, 1874. 
See  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  Disci- 
pline of  the  Methoditt  Protestant  Church ;  also  Stevens, 
Hist,  of  Methodism,  iii,  463 ;  Bangs,  Hist.  Meth.  Ch.  iii, 
432  sq. ;  Sprague,  A  nnals  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vol.  vii,  IntrodL 
p.  18.    See  Methodism,    (J.H.W.) 
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Methodists,  Camp,  is  a  term  of  reproach  which 
in  the  days  of  early  Methodism  was  fastened  upon  those 
Methodists  in  the  Western  States  of  North  America 
who,  with  a  view  to  promote  revivals  of  religion,  adopted 
camp-meetings,  at  which  religious  services  were  con- 
ducted. Now  that  camp-meetings  have  become  popu- 
lar, in  this  country  the  term  is  no  longer  employed. 

Methodists,  Dialectic,  or  Romish,  as  they 
have  also  been  called,  flourished  near  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century.  They  were  priests  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  who  attempted,  by  ingenious  sophistry,  to  refute 
the  arguments  employed  against  them  by  the  Protestant 
(Huguenot)  party.  Mosheim  (Ecdes.  Hist,  vol.  iii)  ar- 
ranges these  "  Methodists"  under  two  classes.  Accord- 
ing to  his  classification,  the  one  party  in  their  contro- 
versies urged  their  opponents  to  adduce  direct  proof  of 
their  doctrines  by  an  appeal  to  the  statements  of  the 
Holy  Scripture.  The  other  party  refused  to  encounter 
the  Protestants  by  arguing  with  them  on  the  various 
disputed  points,  but  sought  to  overcome  them  by  ad- 
ducing certain  great  principles  involving  the  whole  sub- 
ject. Thus  they  insisted  that  the  Church  which  was 
chargeable  with  changing  or  modifying  its  doctrines 
could  not  have  the  Holy  Spirit  for  its  guide, 

In  England  the  term  Methodist  is  frequently  applied 
to  a  person  who  becomes  religious,  without  reference  to 
any  particular  sect  or  party,  and  especially  to  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  England  who  are  evangelical  and  zeal- 
ous in  their  preaching. 

Methodists,  Free  (properly  "The  Free  Meth- 
odist Church").  This  body,  the  youngest  of  the  Meth- 
odist family,  an  offshoot  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  dates  its  existence  from  Aug.  28, 1860,  when  it 
was  organized  at  a  convention  held  at  Pekin,  Niagara 
Co*,  N.  Y.,  composed  of  laymen  and  ministers  who  were 
then  or  had  been  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

1.  Origm,  etc. — The  causes  for  the  establishment  of 
this  independent  body  were  manifold.  Most  prominent, 
however,  were  a  desire  for  primitive  Methodist  simplic- 
ity, and  more  faithful  adherence  to  the  doctrines  and 
usages  of  Wesley  and  his  associates.  Its  organizers 
were  ministers  expelled  from  the  "  parent"  body  because 
of  their  course  in  opposing  what  they  called  innovations 
or  departures  from  the  rules  of  the  Discipline.  It  was 
sod  is  claimed  by  those  engaged  in  the  Free  Methodist 
movement  that  the  Methodist  Church  has  declined  in 
spirituality  since  their  early  history,  and  that  in  the  rapid 
progress  made  by  the  Church  in  adding  numbers,  acquir- 
ing property,  eta,  sufficient  care  has  not  been  taken  to 
guard  its  purity,  and  preserve  its  primitive  power  and 
spiritual  efficiency — the  toleration  of  many  worldly  prac- 
tices, and  a  departure  from  correct  doctrine  on  several  im- 
portant points.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  asserted  that  widely 
divergent  and  contradictory  teachings  are  beard  from 
the  pulpit  on  the  doctrine  of  entire  sanctification  without 
official  rebuke,  some  preachers  claiming  sanctification  as 
a  work  done  concomitantly  with  justification,  others  re- 
garding it  as  a  result  to  be  reached  by  a  gradual  process 
of  spiritual  growth,  and  yet  others  preaching  it  as  a  sec- 
ond distinct  attainment  to  be  received  instantaneously 
by  faith.  The  Free  Methodists  also  hold  that  hearty  and 
thorough  repentance,  evinced  by  honest  confession,  and 
complete  abandonment  of  all  sin,  is  practically  not 
enough  insisted  on,  and  that  many  are  accepted  as  con- 
verts who  are  not  even  scripturally  awakened;  that  a 
merely  intellectual  belief,  born  of  human  reason,  is  al- 
lowed to  take  the  place  of  the  supernatural  faith  taught 
by  Paul  and  Wesley ;  that  the  direct  witness  of  the 
Spirit  is  not  now  enjoyed  by  multitudes  of  professed 
Methodists;  that  power  over  all  sin  is  not  experienced ; 
that  entire  sanctification  is  even  professedly  a  rare  at- 
tainment; that  the  execution  of  discipline  is  so  neg- 
lected as  to  become  difficult,  and  in  many  societies  im- 
possible; that  Methodists  generally  have  abandoned 
plainness  of  dress,  and  are  as  fashionably  attired  as  the 
world  itself;  that  they  are  allowed  and  countenanced 


I  in  the  transaction  of  unscriptural  business  enterprises, 
.  and  transact  lawful  business  on  worldly  principles ;  and 
j  especially  that  secret  and  oath-bound  fellowship  with 
societies  composed  in  large  part  of  unsaved  men  is  tol- 
1  erated  and  encouraged ;  and  that  the  relaxing  of  the 
!  rule  requiring  attendance  at  class  is  especially  fatal  to 
I  spirituality.     It  is  also  further  asserted  that  other  evi- 
1  dences  of  the  spiritual  decline  of  the  Church  are  exhib- 
;  ited  by  the  partial  and  frequent  abandonment  of  the 
free-seat  system  in  its  houses  of  worship ;  and  in  the 
substitution  of  choir  singing  and  instrumental  perform- 
ances for  congregational  praise;  by  the  reading  instead 
of  preaching  of  sermons ;  by  the  building  of  extrava- 
gantly costly  churches,  and  resorting  to  improper  modes 
of  Church  support,  such  as  Church  fairs,  picnics,  dona- 
tion parties,  etc 

The  movement  for  the  organization  of  this  indepen- 
dent body  had  its  commencement  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Genesee  Conference  (N.  Y.)  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  A  number  of  ministers  of  that  body  had 
written  and  spoken  against  these  alleged  departures 
from  the  primitive  faith  of  Methodism.  By  the  year 
1855  a  state  of  feeling  had  been  engendered  which  re- 
sulted in  acrimonious  disputes,  accusations,  Church  tri- 
als, etc,  and  finally,  in  the  year  1858,  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Rev.  B.  T.  Roberts  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  M'Creery 
on  a  charge  of  contumacy.  Mr.  Roberts  had  been  tried 
the  previous  year  by  his  Conference  for  alleged  "im- 
moral and  unchristian  conduct."  (Said  conduct  con- 
sisted in  publishing  an  article  in  the  Northern  Indepen- 
dent entitled  "New-school  Methodism,"  in  which  the 
writer  set  forth  views  such  as  have  been  recited  above, 
and  which  he  offered  to  retract  and  confess  as  publicly 
as  they  had  been  promulgated  if  proved  untrue  or  in- 
correct) His  article  was  assumed  to  be  slanderous, 
however,  and  he  was  found  guilty,  and  was  sentenced 
to  be  rebuked  by  the  bishop.  The  contumacy  charged 
against  him  in  the  following  year  consisted  in  publish- 
ing and  circulating  a  second  edition  of  New-school 
Methodism,  and  a  pamphlet  signed  by  George  W.  Estes, 
which  gave  a  short  account  of  the  trial  of  the  year 
preceding.  On  this  charge  (which  was  disproved  as 
to  the  publishing)^  *nd  on  the  testimony  of  one  wit- 
ness (whose  veracity  was  impeached)  as  to  the  circula- 
tion, Mr.  Roberts,  in  connection  with  one  or  two  col- 
leagues, was  expelled  from  the  Genesee Oonference  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This  proceeding  was 
regarded  as  a  measure  of  high-handed  persecution  by 
many  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Church,  and  during 
the  ensuing  year  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  promi- 
nent laymen  met  in  convention  at  Albion,  Orleans 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  passed  resolutions  expressing  their 
entire  and  unabated  confidence  in  the  expelled  preach- 
ers, and  recommending  them  to  continue  to  labor  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.  This  sympathy  of  the  laymen  was 
shared  by  many  of  the  ministers  of  the  Conference,  and 
this  was  so  publicly  expressed  that  at  the  ensuing  Con- 
ference four  of  them  were  expelled  on  charges  of  "  con- 
tumacy/' while  two  others  were  located  for  the  same 
cause.  A  large  number  of  the  lay  members  were  also 
excluded  from  the  Church.  The  ensuing  General  Con- 
ference, held  at  Buffalo  in  18G0,  was  respectfully  pe- 
titioned by  fifteen  hundred  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  within  the  bounds  of  the  Conference 
from  which  these  expulsions  had  taken  place  to  inves- 
tigate the  judicial  action  of  said  Conference  in  relation 
to  these  matters.  A  committee  was  appointed  for  this 
purpose ;  but  was  finally  discharged.  11  T.  Roberts  had 
appealed  from  both  of  the  decisions  of  the  Conference  in 
his  case.  The  first  only  was  entertained,  and  on  that, 
u  The  verdict  of  reproof,"  the  appeal  committee  stood 
equally  divided.  The  other  appeal  was  not  entertained. 
Thus  these  ministers  and  members  were  shut  out  of  the 
Church.  As  they  believed  that  the  causes  which  had  led 
to  their  expulsion  existed  more  or  less  in  all  the  other 
churches  bearing  the  Methodist  name,  they  felt  com- 
pelled to  organize  a  new  denomination,  that  would,  in 
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their  judgment,  more  fully  cany  out  the  purposes  and 
designs  of  Methodism.* 

II.  Organization,  Doctrines,  etc — In  the  formation  of 
the  new  Church,  while  everything  calculated  to  sustain 
and  cherish  the  original  spirit  of  Methodism  has  been 
carefully  retained,  care  has  been  taken  to  incorporate 
into  its  modes  of  government  everything  shown  by 
the  progress  of  Methodism  for  a  century  past  to  be  nec- 
essary. The  Episcopacy  is  abandoned,  and  general  su- 
pcrin tendency  substituted;  tbe  incumbents%of  the  office 
are  elected  every  four  years.  Quadrennial,  Annual,  and 
Quarterly  Conferences  are  retained  as  in  the  parent 
body,  while  the  last  addition  to  the  machinery  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  government,  viz.  the  District  Con- 
ference, adopted  in  1872,  has  been  in  use  among  the 
Free  Methodists  from  their  beginning.  In  all  the  be- 
fore-named Church  courts  a  number  of  laymen,  equal  to 
the  ministry,  are  admitted,  and  their  right  to  speak  and 
vote  is  fully  guaranteed.  The  official  board  is  retained, 
and  there  is  provision  for  annual  meetings  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  societies  for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to 
the  Annual  Conferences,  and  stewards.  Class-meetings 
are  held,  and  attendance  is  a  condition  of  membership 
in  the  Church.  The  preachers  in  charge  nominate  and 
the  classes  elect  the  class-leaders.  The  office  of  presid- 
ing elder  is  retained,  but  the  name  of  the  officer  is  dis- 
trict ckairmwu 

The  articles  of  faith  adopted  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with  two  additions, 
designed  to  secure  uniformity  of  belief,  and  guard  against 
the  introduction  of  errors  on  the  important  points  to 
which  they  relate.  The  first  is  on  entire  sanctification, 
and  the  first  part  is  in  the  words  of  John  Wesley,  viz. : 
M  Justified  persons,  while  they  do  not  outwardly  commit 
sin,  are  nevertheless  conscious  of  sin  still  remaining  in 
the  heart.  They  feel  a  natural  tendency  to  evil,  a 
proneness  to  depart  from  God,  and  cleave  to  the  things 
of  earth.  Those  that  are  sanctified  wholly  are  saved 
from  all  inward  sin — from  evil  thoughts  and  evil  tem- 
pers. No  wrong  temper,  none  contrary  to  love  remains 
in  the  soul  All  their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  are 
governed  by  pure  love.  Entire  sanctification  takes  place 
subsequently  to  justification,  and  is  the  work  of  God 
wrought  instantaneously  upon  the  consecrated,  believing 
soul.  After  a  soul  is  cleansed  from  all  sin,  it  is  then 
fully  prepared  to  grow  in  grace"  (Discfyline,  "Articles 
of  Religion,"  ch.  i,  §  1,  p.  23).  This  doctrine  is  regarded 
as  of  so  much  importance  that  no  person  is  admitted  to 
the  full  membership  of  the  Church  who  does  not  endorse 
it,  and  pledge  himself  definitely  to  seek  diligently  the 
experience  thereof.  No  minister  would  be  tolerated  in 
the  body  who  could  be  truthfully  regarded  as  out  of 
accordance  in  views  or  teaching  therewith. 

The  second  new  article  of  faith  is  on  future  reward 
and  punishment,  and  reads  as  follows:  "God  has  ap- 
pointed a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness  by  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  Gospel 
The  righteous  shall  have  in  heaven  an  inheritance  in- 

*  In  adherence  to  our  rule  respecting  denominational 
articles,  we  have  permitted  our  contributor  to  state  his 
case  In  his  own  way.  Justice  to  all  parties  concerned, 
however,  requires  us  to  add  that  several  of  the  above 
statements  relative  to  tbe  origin  of  the  Church  In  ques- 
tion are  made  from  a  partisan  point  of  view,  and  con- 
sequently fail  to  give  a  fair  representation  of  tbe  grounds 
of  controversy.    This  is  true,  at  least,  in  the  following 

finrticnlnrs :  (1)  The  original  difficulty  grew  out  of  a  spir- 
t  of  censorionsness  and  insubordination  exhibited  by 
the  parties  in  question.  (2)  The  expulsion  of  the  minis- 
ters from  the  Annual  Conference  was  in  accordance  with 
the  regular  forms  of  ecclesiastical  discipline;  and  the  pri- 
vate members  were  dropped,  In  accordance  with  an  epis- 
copal decision,  after  they  bad  really  abandoned  tbelr  for- 
mer communion.  (3)  The  appeal  to  tbe  General  Confer- 
ence was  dismissed,  as  being  unsnstalned  by  adequate 
reasons.  In  all  the.«e  proceedings,  the  Church  from  which 
they  were  excluded  acted  in  the  sovereign  right  of  self- 
defence,  and  its  legitimate  authorities  were  the  ultimate 
Judges  of  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  the  course  pur- 
sued. Those  who  had  incurred  the  pennlly  hnd  therefore 
no  jnst  cause  to  complain  of  the  action  taken,  however  se- 
vere it  might  seem  to  them.— So. 


corruptible,  undefined,  and  that  fadeth  not  away.  The 
wicked  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  where 
their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched'* 
(Discipline,  "Articles  of  Religion,"  ch.  i,  §  1,  p.  23). 

A  noteworthy  difference  of  polity  exists  between  this 
and  all  other  Methodist  bodies  in  respect  to  admitting 
members  on  probation.  None  are  received  simply  on 
expressing  "  a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come," 
but  all  are  required  to  give  evidence  of  such  a  desire  by 
confessing  a  "  saving  faith  in  Christ."  In  other  wonts, 
none  are  added  to  the  Church,  even  on  probation,  unless 
it  is  believed  that  they  "  are  saved."  Free  Methodists 
claim  that  much  of  the  defection  alleged  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  other  churches  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  multitudes  have  joined  the  Church 
as  seekers  of  salvation,  but  have  gone  no  further  spirit- 
ually. 

It  is  also  definitely  required  of  all  who  join  the  Free 
Methodist  Church  that  they  shall  lay  aside  all  superflu- 
ous ornaments  in  dress,  "laying  aside  gold,  pearls,  and 
costly  array"  (Discipline,  ch.  i,  §  8,  *[  4).  That  they 
shall  keep  free  from  connection  with  all  societies  requir- 
ing an  oath,  affirmation,  or  promise  of  secresy  as  a  con- 
dition of  membership  therein  (ibid,  %  6).  Also  that 
they  shall  refrain  from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  except  as  medicine  (ibid.  p. 
81, 1f  4). 

III.  Present  Condition,  etc. — The  progress  of  the  de- 
nomination is  rapid,  considering  the  bold  stand  it  makes 
against  many  customs  and  usages  quite  popular  even  in 
the  churches,  and  the  nature  of  the  requirements  made 
of  those  who  become  members.  During  the  first  yean 
of  its  history  it  had  to  encounter  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  early  Methodism  in  the  form  of  wild  fanat- 
icism and  a  spirit  of  insubordination  to  proper  church 
regulations,  and  it  suffered  considerably  from  the  doings 
and  sayings  of  some  who  were  never  members  of  the 
Church,  but  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  formed,  and  acting  somewhat  in 
connection  with  its  movements,  promulgated  ideas  and 
encouraged  practices  contrary  to  pure  Gospel ;  but  the 
young  denomination  has  had  power  to  shake  off  these 
parasites,  and  free  itself  from  these  incumbrances,  and 
bids  fair  to  march  on  its  way  successfully  in  the  mission 
of  spreading  scriptural  holiness  as  understood  by  Wesley 
and  his  immediate  coadjutors.  The  religious  services 
of  the  Free  Methodists  are  generally,  characterised  by 
the  warmth  and  fervor  so  noticeable  among  early  Meth- 
odists.   Congregational  singing  is  universal. 

The  Free  Methodist  Church  is  at  present  composed 
of  seven  Annual  Conferences,  embracing  portions  of 
nearly  every  Northern  state  in  the  Union.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  abstract  of  statistics  taken  from  the  reports  of 
the  Conferences  for  the  year  ending  September,  1872 : 
Members,  7156 ;  travelling  preachers,  166 ;  local  preach- 
ers, 169 ;  Sabbath-schools,  155;  scholars,  4894 ;  teachers, 
978 ;  value  of  Church  property,  $268,560. 

Two  educational  institutions  have  been  started  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Church,  one  at  North  Chili,  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y.f  the  other  at  Spring  Arbor,  Michigan. 
These  are  conducted  with  strict  reference  to  the  princi- 
ples and  usages  of  the  people  by  whom  .they  are  sus- 
tained, and  bid  fair  to  become  successful. 

The  publication  of  a  monthly  magazine  was  com- 
menced by  the  Rev.  B.  T.  Roberts  in  the  year  I860,  en- 
titled The  Earnest  Christian,  devoted  to  the  advocacy 
of  Bible  holiness.  It  has  been  from  the  first  well  sus- 
tained, and,  though  it  is  an  exponent  of  the  principles 
taught  by  Free  Methodists,  is  still  conducted  as  an  in- 
dependent enterprise,  and  regarded  as  an  unsectarian 
publication.  It  has  a  large  circulation  outside  the 
Church,  which  supplies  its  chief  patronage.  A  weekly 
paper,  entitled  The  Free  Methodist,  and  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Levi  Wood,  was  started  in  the  interests  of  the  de- 
nomination Nov.  2, 1867.  This  also  is  a  private  enter- 
prise, though  depending  on  the  patronage  of  the  body 
for  support.    It  is  now  published  at  Aurora,  UL,  m*%<\  its 
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present  editor  is  the  Rev.  L.  Bailey.    It  his  a  very  large 
circulation. 

At  present  the  labors  of  the  Free  Methodist  Church 
are  confined  to  the  poor  and  comparatively  uneducated 
*!«■»*  of  the  community,  and  its  ministers  are  mostly 
drawn  from  them.  It  can  scarcely  claim  much  denom- 
inational literature.  The  Rev.  £.  Bowen,  D.D.,  wrote  a 
history,  entitled  The  Origin  of  the  Free  Methodist  Churchy 
which  is  rather  a  plain,  straightforward  statement  of 
historical  facts  than  an  attempted  literary  monument. 
The  Kev.  B.  T.  Roberts,  who  has  from  its  organization 
been  general  superintendent  of  the  body,  having  been 
thrice  re-elected  to  that  position,  graduated  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  and  is  a  writer  of  considerable  power.  His 
editorials,  tracts,  and  essays  display  argumentative  abili- 
ty, and  the  (acuity  of  uttering  truths  concisely.  (N.  S.  G.) 
'  Methodists,  The.    See  Methodism. 

Methodius,  St.  (surnamed  also  Eubulus  and  Eubu- 
lius\  a  noted  theologian  of  the  Eastern  Church  of  the 
3d  century,  one  of  the  "  fathers"  and  "  martyrs"  of  the 
Church,  flourished  first  as  bishop  of  Olympus  and  Pa- 
tera, in  Lycia  (hence  also  oftentimes  surnamed  Pata- 
raui$\  and  later  presided  over  the  see  of  Tyre,  in  Pal- 
estine.   He  is  supposed  to  have  died  early  in  the  4th 
century.    According  to  Suidas,  he  suffered  a  martyr's 
death  at  Cbalcis  ('AvaroXiJc)  during  the  reign  of  Decius 
(249-251)  and  Valerian.    This  seems  improbable,  how- 
ever, since  Valerian  reigned  after  and  not  contemporary 
with  Decius,  and  since  the  chronology  of  the  reign  of 
these  emperors  is  far  from  accurate.    It  seems  pretty 
well  established  now  that  Methodius  was  a  contempora- 
ry of  Porphyry;  and  if  he  died  in  a  persecution,  it  was 
probably,  as  Cave  supposes,  in  that  of  A.D.  808,  or,  as 
Fabricius  thinks,  in  that  of  A.D.  811.    The  last-named 
date  is  quite  generally  accepted  as  the  year  of  Metho- 
dius's  decease.     Epiphanius  says  that  "  he  was  a  very 
learned  man,  and  a  strenuous  assertor  of  the  truth." 
Jerome  has  ranked  him  in  his  catalogue  of  Church  writ- 
en.  bat  Eusebius  has  not  mentioned  him ;  which  silence 
is  attributed  by  some,  though  merely  upon  conjecture, 
to  Methodius'*  having  written  very  sharply  against  Or- 
igen,  who  was  favored  by  Eusebius.     His  principal 
works  are,  Yl*pi  'Avaoraoivc,  De  Resurrection*,  against 
Origen,  divided  into  two  or  three  parts;  fragments  of 
it  are  to  be  found  in  Epiphanius  (Panarium),  in  Photius 
(tiibtiotheca),  and  in  the  works  of  Damascenus  .—lie pi 
r«v  yftfrwy,  De  Creatis,  in  Photius  :—Utpi  AirrtZov- 
otou  coi  t65*v  ra  koku,  De  Libero  A  rbitrio.    Leo  Alla- 
tius gave  the  full  text,  together  with  a  Latin  version, 
but  the  work,  as  contained  in  Comb^fis's  edition  of  Me- 
thodius, is  not  complete :— II«p»  rqc  dyyt\opipi}Tov 
raf&tvtiae   mat   ayvkiac,  De  Angelica  Virginitate  et 
CastUate,  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue :  it  is  a  cu- 
rious work,  partaking  at  once  of  the  character  of  Plato's 
frtnquet  and  of  the  Sony  of  Solomon,  thoroughly  Chris- 
tian in  its  doctrines,  but  very  free  in  its  language.    Pho- 
tius claims  that  it  was  interpolated,  and  contains  traces 
of  Arianism ;  these,  however,  have  disappeared  from  the 
MSS.  at  present  extant,  from  which  the  work  was 
tint  published  by  Leo  Allatius,  under  the  title  8.  Me- 
thodii,  episcopi  tt  martgris,  Convivium  decern  Virginum 
Leo  Allatius  hactenus  non  editum primus  Grace  vulgavit, 
Liiine  peril;  notas  et  diatriben  de  Methodiorum  scriptis 
afydt  (Koine,  1656,  8vo).    About  the  same  time  Possi- 
nu4  prepared  another  edition,  which  was  published  at 
Paris  under  the  title  S.  MethodH  Convivium  Virginum 
Grwt  et  Latvte  nuncprimum  editum  (1657,  8vo).     It  is 
also  to  be  found  in  Combe'ns,  A  uctvar.  BibL  Pair.  (Paris, 
l$i 2) :— Orotic  de  Simtone  et  Anna,  sea  In  Festum  Oc- 
curs** et  Purification**  B.  Maria,  published  by  Petrus 
Plantinus  (Antwerp,  1698) ;  this  has  by  some  been  con- 
sidered as  the  work  of  a  later  Methodius,  but  this  opinion 
is  contradicted  by  Allatius : — \6yoe  re  pi  Maprvpwv, 
Sermo  de  Martyribus:—Eic  ra  Baia,  In  Ramos  PaU 
"anna .-  Photius  gives  extracts  of  this  oration,  but  some 
doubt  Methodius  being  its  author:— Libri  Adversus 
Porpkgrmm,  fragments  of  which  are  given  by  Damas- 


oenus:  —  De  Pythonissa  contra  Origenem,  lost: — Com- 
mentarii  in  Cantica  Cantieorum,  of  which  only  fragments 
remain: — Sfvwv,  lost;  etc  Another  work,  De  Reve- 
latione,  sometimes  attributed  to  him,  is  more  likely  from 
a  later  Methodius.  The  De  Libero  A  rbitrio,  De  Resur- 
rectione,  De  Angelica  Virginitate  et  Castitate,  two  homi- 
lies, and  the  extracts  contained  in  Photius,  were  pub- 
lished by  Combers  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes  (Paris, 
1644,  foL),  together  with  the  works  of  Amphilochus  and 
Andreas  Cretensis.  Galland  lias  collected  the  preserved 
works  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  Methodius,  as 
well  as  all  fragments,  and  published  them  in  his  BibUoth. 
Pair.  voL  iii.  See  Photius,  Cod.  p.  234-287 ;  Mai,  Script, 
vet.  nov.  coll.  vii,  1 ;  Cave,  Histor.  Litt. ;  Henschen,  in  the 
Bollandists,  Acta  Sanctorum,  voL  iv;  Nath.  Lardner, 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  vol.  v ;  Oudin,  Com- 
ment, de  Scriptoribus  eccles.  voL  i ;  Andrea  Sixt,  Dissert, 
de  Mcthodio  (Altorf,  1787,  4to) ;  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grcsca 
(edit  of  Harless),  vii,  746  et  aL;  Donaldson,  Hist.  Ch. 
Lit. ;  Milman,  Hist.  Lot.  Christianity  (see  Index) ;  Schaff, 
Ch.  Hist,  i,  866  aq.,  611 ;  Neander,  Christ.  Dogmas,  i,  121, 
256 ;  Meth.  Qu.  Rev.  1871,  January,  p.  164. 

Methodius  op  Bohemia,  a  native  of  Thessalonica, 
who  flourished  during  the  9th  century,  became  distin- 
guished by  his  missionary  zeal,  his  learning,  and  his 
skill  as  a  painter.  He  first  entered  a  convent  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  afterwards  spent  some  time  in  Rome, 
where  he  acquired  that  remarkable  skill  as  an  artist 
which  leads  Le  Beau  (Hist  du  Has  Empire,  xiv,  862) 
to  speak  of  him  as  the  most  eminent  painter  of  his  time 
— a  high  compliment,  indeed,  when  we  note  that  among 
his  contemporaries  were  Modalulph,  in  France,  Tutilo,  in 
Germany,  and  T-wfl^T,  in  Constantinople,  all  of  whom 
are  considered  artists  of  great  ability.  After  his  return 
to  Constantinople,  he  received  an  invitation  from  Bogo- 
ris,  king  of  Bulgaria,  to  visit  his  court,  and  instruct 
him  and  his  subjects  in  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
This  king's  heart  had  been  softened  towards  the  Chris- 
tian religion  by  the  influence  of  his  sister,  who  had 
shortly  before  returned  from  Constantinople,  whither, 
thirty-eight  years  before,  she  had  been  conveyed  as  a 
captive,  and  where  she  had  been  brought  up  and  edu- 
cated a  Christian.  A  severe  pestilence  oppressed  Bul- 
garia, and  led  Bogoris  formally  to  implore  the  aid  of  his 
sister's  God.  The  plague  was  stayed,  and  the  king  ac- 
knowledged the  might  and  goodness  of  the  Christian's 
God  in  hearing  and  answering  his  prayer;  but  still  he 
shrank  from  deserting  entirely  the  faith  of  his  fathers, 
lest  his  subjects  should  revolt  against  him  in  defence  of 
paganism.  At  this  critical  moment  he  bethought  him- 
self of  the  strange  expedient  of  using  the  skilful  pencil 
of  Methodius,  knowing  that  his  people  could  be  more 
readily  affected  by  images  of  terror  than  by  eloquent 
words  of  persuasion.  By  his  advice  Methodius  painted 
the  last  judgment,  and  so  vividly  represented  the  tor- 
tures of  the  damned  that  the  heart  of  the  king  himself 
was  struck  with  terror,  and  he  sought  to  escape  this  ter- 
rible destiny  by  numbering  himself  among  the  sons  of 
the  Church.  He  was  accordingly  baptized  in  868  or 
864 ;  and,  though  much  opposition  was  shown,  pagan- 
ism was  rapidly  compelled  to  yield  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion as  introduced  by  Methodius.  After  working  with 
such  success  in  Bulgaria,  Methodius  was  sent  into  Greek 
Moravia,  where,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Cyril 
(q.  v.),  he  accomplished  a  great  work,  his  holy  zeal 
meeting  with  grand  results.  Christianity  had  already 
found  its  way  to  some  parts  of  the  tribe  by  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Frankish  empire  under  Charlemagne,  but 
the  nation,  as  a  whole,  was  still  devoted  to  paganism. 
Its  ruler,  Radislav  or  Kastices,  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Greek  empire  for  political  purposes.  This  af- 
forded an  opportunity  for  the  sending  forth  of  these  two 
missionary  brothers.  Methodius  rendered  valuable  as- 
sistance to  his  brother  Cyril  in  his  task  of  inventing  an 
alphabet  for  the  Sclavonic  language,  and  in  the  work  of 
translating  the  Bible,  as  well  as  several  liturgical  works, 
into  the  language  of  the  people. 
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A  schism  breaking  out  between  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek  churches,  the  Moravian  prince  was  induced,  by 
political  changes,  to  enter  into  a  closer  relation  with  the 
German  empire  and  the  Western  Church.  Methodius 
and  Cyril,  in  this  emergency,  proved  themselves  to  be 
men  who  valued  Christianity  more  highly  than  sect. 
They  repaired  to  Rome,  where  they  easily  entered  into 
an  understanding  with  pope  Adrian  I,  so  that  party 
strife  caused  no  delay  in  the  good  work.  Cyril  remained 
in  Rome  as  a  monk,  while  Methodius,  after  acknowledg- 
ing submission  to  the  Romish  Church,  and  giving  a  sat- 
isfactory confession  of  faith,  was  consecrated  archbishop 
of  the  Moravian  Church.  It  was  while  Methodius  was 
laboring  in  Moravia  that  duke  Borzivoy,  of  Bohemia, 
visited  the  court  of  Swatopluk  (871),  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  Christian  religion,  acknowledged  his 
belief  in  it  by  causing  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  attend- 
ants to  be  baptized.  On  his  return  to  Bohemia,  Me- 
thodius accompanied  him,  and  for  a  short  time  labored 
successfully,  converting  many,  and  causing  several  con- 
vents and  churches  to  be  erected.  From  this  new  field 
he  returned  to  Moravia,  where  he  remained  until  the 
wars  with  which  the  country  was  then  distracted  obliged 
him  to  transfer  the  field  of  his  labors  to  the  adjacent 
provinces  connected  with  the  German  empire.  The 
clergy  of  Salzburg,  envious  of  his  success,  and  prejudiced 
against  the  Eastern  Church,  complained  to  pope  John 
VIII  that  Methodius  was  attached  to  the  customs  of  the 
Greek  Church,  and  that  he  made  use  of  the  Sclavonic 
language  in  public  worship,  and  accused  him  of  infring- 
ing on  the  see  of  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg.  The 
pope,  though  little  inclined  to  listen  to  accusations 
which  German  bishops  might  make  against  any  prelate 
ordained  at  Rome,  could  not  altogether  allay  his  suspi- 
cions as  to  the  relations  between  Methodius  and  the 
Eastern  Church,  especially  at  a  time  when  there  were 
constant  bickerings  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
churches.  Methodius  hastened  to  Rome  in  obedience 
to  the  call  of  the  pope  (879),  and  an  interview  took 
place,  which  resulted  in  a  complete  refutation  of  the 
charges  made  against  him.  The  pope  even  defended 
the  use  of  the  Sclavonic  instead  of  the  Latin  language, 
in  a  letter  written  to  the  Moravian  prince,  in  which  he 
aayo :  "  The  alphabet  invented  by  a  certain  philosopher, 
Constantine  (Cyril),  to  the  end  that  God's  praise  may 
duly  sound  forth  in  it,  we  rightly  commend;  and  we 
order  that  in  this  language  the  messages  and  works  of 
our  Lord  Christ  be  declared ;  for  we  are  exhorted  by 
Holy  Scripture  to  praise  the  Lord,  not  in  three  languages 
alone,  but  in  all  tongues  and  nations  (Psa.  cxvii,  and 
Philip,  ii).  And  the  apostles,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
proclaimed  in  all  languages  the  great  works  of  God. 
And  the  apostle  Paul  exhorts  us  (1  Cor.  xiv)  that, 
speaking  in  tongues,  we  should  edify  the  Church.  It 
stands  not  at  all  in  contradiction  with  the  faith  to  cele- 
brate the  mass  in  this  language,  to  read  the  Gospel  or 
lessons  from  the  Scriptures  properly  translated  into  it, 
or  to  rehearse  any  of  the  Church  hymns  in  the  same, 
for  the  God  who  is  the  author  of  the  three  principal 
languages  created  the  others  also  for  his  own  glory. 
Only  R  is  necessary,  in  order  to  greater  solemnity,  that 
in  all  the  Moravian  churches  the  Gospel  should,  in  the 
first  place,  be  publicly  read  in  Latin,  and  then  repeated 
in  the  Sclavonic  language,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the 
people"  (Neander,  iii,  318).  The  pope  also  formed  the 
Moravians  into  a  separate  diocese,  independent  of  the 
German  Church,  and  confirmed  Methodius  as  their  arch- 
bishop, making  him  directly  responsible  to  himself  in- 
stead of  to  the  German  prelate.  This  led  to  new  dis- 
putes, in  which  the  German  clergy  succeeded  in  influ- 
encing the  Moravian  prince  against  Methodius.  One 
of  his  subordinate  bishops,  named  Wichin,  also  attached 
himself  to  the  German  party.  His  difficulties  and  con- 
troversies became  so  numerous  that  he  reported  the 
matter  in  detail  to  the  pope,  and  requested  permission 
to  appear  before  htm  in  person.  John  VIII  granted 
this  request,  and,  though  expressing  a  desire  to  hear 


both  sides  of  the  controversy,  assured  htm  of  his  kindly 
feelings  towards  him,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  altar 
the  work  to  suffer,  but  to  prosecute  it  faithfully.  In 
881  Methodius  went  to  Rome,  after  which  time  his  name 
disappears  from  the  records  of  history.  It  cannot  be  de- 
termined whether  he  died  soon  after,  or  whether  the 
hostile  party  in  Moravia  prevented  his  return.  He  was 
canonized  by  the  Church.  The  Greeks  and  Sclavonitns 
celebrate  him  on  May  11,  although  in  the  Martyrolo- 
gium  the  day  is  March  9.  See  F.  X.  Richter,  CyriU 
und  Method  der  Sloven  A  posit  I  (1825) ;  Ginzel,  Getd. 
der  Sloven  A  post  el  (1857) ;  Baxmann,  Politik  der  Papste 
(Elberf.  1869),  voL  ii;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist  iii,  818  sq.; 
Hardwick,  Ch.  IJi$t.  Middle  Age*,  p.  Ill  sq.;  Madear 
Hist,  of  Missions  in  Middle  Ages,  p.  284  aq.    (H.  W.  T.) 

Methodius  of  Coxstaotixol'lk,  a  patriarch  in 
the  Eastern  Church  who  flourished  about  1240,  is  prob- 
ably the  authorof  Dt  Rctelatione,  which  some  attribute 
to  Methodius  Eubulus.  The  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin 
version,  is  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Grrrcia 
Orthodoxa,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  Biblioth.  Patrvm. 
He  also  wrote  JEnigmatay  in  iambic  tristichs,  extant  in 
MS.  See  Fabricius,  BiU.  Grcec  vii,  275 ;  Cave,  p.  662 
(ed.  Geneva). — Smith,  Did,  Greek  and  Rom.  Biog.  s.  r. 

Methodology  Qi&otioc,  and  Xoyot)  is  the  scien- 
tific plan  of  investigating  any  department  of  knowledge. 
In  the  science  of  theology,  it  is  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  encyclopedia.  The  one  leads  to  the  other.  A 
clear  insight  into  the  nature  and  connections  of  any 
scfcnce  will  lead  to  a  right  mode  of  treating  it;  and  as 
the  complete  knowledge  of  a  science  is  essential  to  t 
good  method,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  a  good  method  if 
the  best  test  and  verification  of  knowledge.  .The  aims 
of  methodology  are  to  furnish  a  plan  of  theological 
study,  showing  the  order  in  which  the  topics  should  be 
taken  up,  and  indicating  the  best  methods  of  study,  and 
necessary  books  and  helps  of  all  kinds.  Some  writers 
hold  that  methodology  should  be  treated  and  studied 
entirely  apart  from  encyclopedia.  In  a  strictly  scien- 
tific sense,  this  view  is  correct;  but,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, these  two  branches  are  generally  blended  into  «ue 
connected  whole.  The  whole  treatment  taken  together 
is  therefore  called  by  the  double  name  of  theological 
encyclopedia  and  methodology.  Of  these,  encyclope- 
dia is  the  objective  side,  the  outline  of  the  science  itself; 
methodology  is  the  subjective  side,  having  reference  to 
the  work  of  the  student  of  the  science, 

The  science  of  theological  encyclopedia  and  meth- 
odology is  a  comparatively  recent  study.  The  history 
of  the  science  has  been  so  fully  treated  in  the  article  on 
Encyclopedia  (q.  v.),  and  the  methods  of  the  chief 
writers  on  the  subject  so  amply  set  forth,  that  we  sim- 
ply refer  to  it.  Since  the  publication  of  that  article, 
however,  an  important  work,  Lectures  by  the  late  John 
McClintock,  D.D^  LL.D^  on  Theological  Encyclopedia 
and  Methodology  (N.  Y.  1873, 12mo),  has  appeared,  which 
contains  so  many  new  thoughts  that  we  here  insert  Dr. 
McClintock's  division  of  the  subject.  He  divides  theo- 
logical science  into  the  following  four  departmeuts: 

1.  Exegetical  Theology,  which  la  concerned  with  the  rec- 
ords of  revelation. 

2.  Historical  Theology,  which  is  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment of  revelation  in  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
Church.  This  definition  gives  a  twofold  division  of  His- 
torical Theology: 

a.  The  Life  of  the  Church  •  that  is,  Church  History. 

b.  The  Thought  of  the  Chnrch ;  that  Is,  Doctrinal 
History. 

8.  Systematic  Theology,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
matter  of  revelation— with  the  scientific  treatment  of  its 
contents;  making  a  fourfold  subdivision: 

a.  Apologetics,  or  the  defence  of  Christianity  from 
attacks  from  without. 

o.  Dogmatics,  or  the  scientific  statement  of  doctrines 
as  admitted  by  the  Church. 

c.  Jithics,  or  n  Pcientlflc  statement  of  duty  in  which 
man  stands  to  God. 

d.  Polemics,  or  the  vindication  of  doctrine  from  he- 
retical attacks  from  within  the  Church. 

A.  Practical  Theology,  which  is  concerned  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  revelation  and  its  propagation  in  and  through 
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the  Church,  as  the  outward  And  visible  form  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  among  men.  Here  we  have  two  general 
divisions: 

a.  The  Function*  of  the  Church;  and 

b.  The  Organization  and  Government  of  the  Church, 

This  treatment,  which  has  largely  prevailed  since  the 
16tb  century,  rests  upon  the  theory  that  Christianity  is 
a  system  founded  upon  divine  revelation,  and  that  the- 
ology is  really  the  product  of  the  application  of  the 
human  intellect  to  the  contents  of  revelation. 

For  literature,  see  Encyclopedia.  See  also  Jahr- 
buck  Deutscher  Theologie,  Oct.  1871,  art.  i. 

Methu-  (*rp,  construct-state  of  P73,  an  adult  many 
used  like  the  old  English  folk),  a  frequent  prefix  in 
Heb.  proper  names,  as  those  here  following ;  so  likewise 
in  the  old  Punic  names  Metuastartus,  Methymnatus,  etc. 
(Gesenius,  Monum,  Phan,  p.  899, 411). 

Methu'sael  (Heb.  MethushaiV,  bSTCHPIp,  man 
that  a  from  God;  Sept.  MtodotwzAa,  Vulg.  Mathusaet), 
the  son  of  Mehujael  and  father  of  Lamech,  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Cain  (Gen.  iv,  18).  B.C.  cir.  8770.  The  resem- 
blance of  the  name  to  the  following,  on  which  (with  the 
coincidence  of  the  name  Lamech  in  the  next  genera- 
tion in  both  lines)  some  theories  have  been  formed, 
is  apparent  rather  than  real 

Methu'selah  (Heb.  Methushe'lach,  n^CfePB,  man 
of  the  dart ;  Sept  and  N.  T.  MaSovaaKa ;  Josephus,  Ma- 
cowdXac.,  Ant,  i,  3,  3  and  4 ;  Vulg.  Mathusala  and 
JIathusale;  Auth.  Vers.  "  Mathusala,"  in  Luke  iii,  37), 
the  son  of  Enoch,  and  eighth  of  the  Sethite  antedilu- 
vian patriarchs  (Gen.  v,  21, 22, 25, 26, 27 ;  1  Chron.  i,  3). 
He  was  bora  (according  to  the  Heb.  text)  B.C.  3484. 
When  he  had  attained  the  age  of  187  years,  his  son  La- 
mech was  born,  after  which  hd  lived  782  years,  and 
died  (B.C.  2516)  only  a  few  months  before  the  flood,  at 
the  extreme  age  of  969 ;  which,  being  the  greatest  term 
attained  by  any  on  record,  has  caused  his  name  to  be- 
come a  proverb  of  long  life.    See  Longevity. 

Metochita,  Oeorglua  (rWpyioc  b  Mtroxirnc),  a 
Greek  theologian,  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  13th 
century.  He  was  the  archdeacon  of  the  Church  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  intimate  friend  and  zealous  partisan  of 
the  emperor  Andronicus,  and  favored  a  union  of  the  Greek 
Church  with  the  Latin.  Under  the  reign  of  Andronicus 
the  Younger  he  was  ostracized  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions,  and  died  in  exile.  He  was  the  relative,  per- 
haps the  father,  of  Theodoras  Metochita,  with  whom  he 
has  often  been  confounded.  He  wrote  several  works  of 
great  importance  for  their  bearing  on  the  history  of  his 
times;  but  his  literary  style,  although  energetic,  is  rude 
and  well-nigh  barbarous.  His  Refutation  ('Avripprf- 
"C)  of  the  three  Chapters  of  Planude,  and  his  Reply  to 
Manuel  Sepos  of  Crete,  were  published  by  Leo  Allatius, 
in  the  Gnxcia  Orthodoxa,  voL  ii.  The  same  publisher 
has  given  to  the  public  a  fragment  of  Metochita's  Dis- 
count on  the  Union  of  the  Churches,  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  treatise  On  the  Proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bound  in  one  volume  with  Dia- 
trUu  contra  Ifottingerum,  See  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca 
Grceca,  x,  412 ;  Cave,  Hist.  IMt,  a,  v. 

Metochita,  Theodoras  (6«u<5wpoe  6  Mero^irnc), 
a  Greek  theologian,  flourished  in  the  days  of  the  emper- 
or Andronicus  the  Elder,  who  appointed  him  the  chief 
bgothtte,  or  chancellor,  of  the  Church  at  Constantinople, 
and  intrusted  him  with  several  missions.  Amid  all  his 
official  duties,  Metochita  found  time  to  compose  sun- 
dry works  which  reflect  honor  upon  his  learning.  He 
was  banished  from  the  country  shortly  after  the  usur- 
pation of  power  by  Andronicus  the  Younger,  in  1828. 
The  emperor  was  not  slow  to  recall  him;  but  Metochita 
being  disgusted  with  the  complexion  which  matters 
Had  assumed,  retired  into  a  convent,  where  he  died 
about  1332.  His  principal  works  ape  Commentaries  (ITn- 
paftMfftc)  on  several  treatises  by  Aristotle :  Physica,De 
Anna,  Be  Cab,  De  Ortu  et  Interitu,  De  Memoria  et 
Semmscentia,  be  8omno  et  Vigilia,    These  commenta- 


ries were  published  in  Latin  by  Gent  Hervet  (Basle, 
1550,  4to ;  Ravenna,  1614,  4to) ;  but  the  original  Greek 
text  of  the  Commentaries  has  remained  inedited.  He 
also  wrote  two  books  on  ecclesiastical  history,  and  several 
works  of  a  secular  character,  which  were  never  printed. 
See  Fabricius,  BibL  Graca,  x,  412  sq. ;  C.  F.  de  Boden- 
bourg,  De  Th,  Metochita  Scriptis  Notheias  vulgo  insimu- 
latis,  in  the  MisceUan,  Lipsiensia,  vol  xii. 

Metonymy  (juruwvuia,  "  denominatio  nominis  pro 
nomm  jxwtto,ttQuintillian,8,  6,  23),  a  technical  term  in 
rhetoric  designating  a  "  trope,  in  which  a  word  is  used 
to  express  a  thing  differing  from  its  original  meaning  in 
kind"  (E.  D.  Haven,  Rhetoric,  p.  78).  Metonymies  are 
a  little  bolder  than  synecdoches  (q.  v.),  and,  as  Aristotle 
observes,  may  be  employed  either  to  elevate  or  to  de- 
grade the  subject,  according  to  the  design  of  the  au- 
thor. The  substance  may  be  named  for  the  quality,  the 
cause  for  the  effect,  the  precedent  for  the  consequent,  or 
the  reverse,  e.  g.  u  Addison  was  smooth,  but  Prescott 
smoother."  Here  Addison  means  the  writings  of  Addi- 
son ;  smooth  means  pleasing  to  the  ear.  Both  words  are 
metonymic.  "Always  respect  old  age1 — a  metonymy 
for  aged  people.  Thus, "  gray  hairs"  may  stand  for  "  old 
age,"  the  name  of  Virgil  for  that  of  his  writings,  the 
"head™  for  the  "intellect,"  and  the  "olive-branch"  for 
upeace,n    Metonymies  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

(1.)  The  sign  for  the  thing  signified,  signum  pro  sig- 
nato.  Sword  for  war ;  Spovoc  for  power  (Luke  i,  32 ; 
Heb.  i,  8);  dvaro\}),  Svtruii,  for  east  and  west  (Matt 
ii,  3 ;  Luke  xiii,  29 ;  Psa.  xlvi,  6) ;  red  tape,  for  the  diffi- 
culties in  obtaining  the  completion  of  a  work  that  must 
pass  the  inspection  of  several  officers ;  a  pen  for  litera- 
ture— "  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword." 

(2.)  The  container  for  the  thing  contained,  continens 
pro  contento.  "The  country  is  jealous  of  the  city" 
"  The  army  yielded,  but  the  navy  resisted ;"  6  kqouoc,, 
world,  for  the  human  beings  contained  in  the  world 
(Matt,  xviii,  7 ;  John  i,  10 ;  iii,  16,  17) ;  6  ofcoc,  the 
house,  for  domestics  (John  iv,  53 ;  Acts  x,  2, 11, 14, 16). 

(3.)  A  cause  may  be  put  for  an  effect,  and  an  effect  for 
a  cause*  "  The  savage  desolation  of  war."  The  cause 
of  the  desolation  is  a  savage  spirit ;  here  it  is  transfer- 
red to  the  effect.  In  an  opposite  transference,  we  may 
speak  of  pale  death,  joyful  health,  a  proud  testimony. 
This  is  sometimes  called  a  transferred  epithet, 

(4.)  A  man  may  be  named  for  his  works.  Thus  we 
speak  of  "  Shakespeare,"  meaning  his  writings.  "  Black- 
stone,"  meaning  his  works  on  law.  So  the  "  Prophets" 
are  referred  to  (Mark  i,  2;  Luke  xvi,  29;  xxiv,  44; 
Acts  viii,  28),  meaning  their  writings.  This  is  akin  to 
personification  (q.  v.). 

Metre  (Gr.  ukrpov)  is,  in  its  most  extensive  signi- 
fication, the  measure  by  which  any  thing  is  determined 
with  exactness  and  due  proportion.  In  its  classical 
sense  the  word  is  used  for  the  subdivision  of  a  verse. 
The  Greeks  measured  some  species  of  verses  (the  dac- 
tylic, choriambic,  antispastic,  Ionic,  etc.)  by  considering 
each  foot  as  a  metre ;  in  others  (the  iambic,  trochaic,  and 
anapaestic),  each  dipodia,  or  two  feet,  formed  a  metre. 
Thus  the  dactylic  hexameter  (the  heroic  verse)  con- 
tained six  dactyls  or  spondees ;  the  iambic,  anapaestic, 
and  trochaic  trimeter,  six  of  those  feet  respectively.  A 
line  is  said  to  be  acatalectic  when  the  last  syllable  of 
the  last  foot  is  wanting ;  brachicatalectic,  when  two  syl- 
lables are  cut  off  in  the  same  way ;  hypercatalectic, 
when  there  is  one  superfluous  syllable. 

In  religious  poetry,  as  adapted  to  music,  metre  de- 
notes the  regular  consecution  in  a  stanza  of  lines  con- 
taining a  certain  number  of  syllables  of  a  given  kind  of 
verse.  The  usual  number  of  lines  is  four,  and  these  may 
be  alike  or  different  in  length.  For  example,  in  what 
is  called  Long  Metre,  each  line  consists  of  four  iambic 
measures;  in  Common  Metre,  the  lines  contain  alter- 
nately four  and  three  iambi,  or  their  prosodiac  equiva- 
lents ;  and  in  Short  Metre  every  line  has  three  iambi, 
except  the  third,  which  has  four.    All  other  kinds  are 
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called  a  particular  metres"  as  6  lines  of  8  syllables  each, 
4  lines  of  7,  6  lines  of  7,  4  lines  of  10, 4  of  6  and  2  of  8, 
8  of  8  and  7  alternately,  etc. 

MetrStds.    See  Firkin. 

Metrical  Psalms  and  Hymns.  Several  of  the 
Psalms  were  translated  into  English  metre,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  and  printed  in  1549.  This  version,  however,  is 
supposed  to  be  lost.  It  has  been  thought  that  a  refer- 
ence to  some  metrical  psalms  existed  in  the  7th  section 
of  the  1st  Act  of  Uniformity  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI, 
1549,  authorizing  the  use  of  the  Prayer-book,  where  it 
was  enacted  "  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all  men,  as  well 
in  churches,  chapels,  oratories,  or  other  places,  to  use 
openly  any  psalm  or  prayer  taken  out  of  the  Bible  at 
any  due  time;,  not  letting  or  omitting  thereby  the  ser- 
vice, or  any  part  thereof,  mentioned  in  the  said  book." 
But  this  was  several  years  antecedent  to  the  appearance 
of  any  regular  version.  The  metrical  Psalms,  called  the 
"Old  Version,"  originated  with  Sternhold,  who  was 
groom  of  the  robes  to  Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI,  and 
was  continued  by  others  until  1641,  when  the  revisers 
of  the  Prayer-book  declared  that "  singing  of  hymns  in 
metre  is  no  part  of  the  liturgy,'*  and  therefore  they  re- 
fused to  consider  them,  as  not  in  their  commission.  See 
Proctor,  On  Common  Prayer  (see  Index) ;  Cardwell,  Con- 
ferences, s.  v. ;  Bates,  Christ.  A  ntig.  s.  v. ;  Staunton,  Ec- 
des.  Diet.  a.  v.    See  Psalms,  Versions  of. 

MetroddruB,  a  leading  Epicurean  philosopher,  was, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  a  native  of  Lampsacus, 
although  some  claim  that  he  was  an  Athenian.  He 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  3d  century  B.C. 
From  his  earliest  connection  with  this  school  of  philoso- 
phy until  his  death,  he  lived  in  daily  and  intimate  in- 
tercourse with  Epicurus,  absenting  himself  only  six 
months  during  the  whole  period.  He  is  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  that  baser  and  more  sensual  form  of  Epi- 
curean philosophy  which  many,  who  sought  for  "  pleas- 
ure as  the  chief  good,"  substituted  for  the  intellectual 
enjoyment  adopted  by  Epicurus  as  his  ideal  good.  Ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  he  made  perfect  happiness  to  consist 
in  having  a  well-constituted  body,  and  knowing  that  it 
would  always  remain  so.  One  of  his  sayings,  as  quoted 
by  Athenaeus,  was  that  "  the  belly  is  the  foundation  of 
all  philosophy ."  He  claimed  that  all  pertaining  to  a 
happy  life  should  be  tested  and  measured  by  this  organ. 
Metrodorus  became  the  favorite  disciple  of  Epicurus,  and 
may  justly  be  ranked  second  only  to  him  in  importance. 
He  died  in  277  B.C.,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  seven 
years  before  the  death  of  his  master,  who  had  intended 
to  make  him  his  successor.  He  left  two  children,  a  son 
and  daughter,  whom  Epicurus  protected  while  he  was 
living,  and  for  whom  he  generously  provided  in  his  will. 

Metrodorus  left  to  the  world  some  of  his  thoughts  in 
the  tangible  form  of  thirteen  volumes,  as  enumerated  by 
Diogenes.  All  these  have  disappeared,  except  some 
fragments  found  among  the  Herculanean  Papyri :  the 
most  important  of  which  is  a  portion  of  his  treatise 
Ufpi  AiaSnniav,  contained  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  Neapolitan  collection.  For  many  years  the  Epicu- 
reans kept  the  20th  of  each  month  as  a  festal  day  in 
honor  of  their  master  and  of  Metrodorus,  whose  name 
will  ever  be  linked  with  that  of  Epicurus.  Another 
philosopher  of  like  name  flourished  in  Chios,  in  Greece, 
about  400  B.C.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on 
Nature,  which  was  very  celebrated.  See  Bayle,  Hist, 
and  Crit.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Graca,  iii,  606 ; 
Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxv,  40 ;  Plutarch,  Paulus  jEmMus, 
82.     (H.  W.  T.) 

Metrology,  the  science  of  determining  the  relative 
value  of  measures,  whether  these  belong  to  pecuniary 
standards  or  to  fixed  quantities  of  capacity  or  extent 
Indeed,  these  three  are  intimately  connected,  for  coins 
can  only  be  accurately  determined  by  weight,  and  the 
bulk  of  solids  or  liquids  is  ultimately  ascertained  by 
linear  measurements  in  cubie  dimensions,  or  by  a  given 


weight  of  a  certain  substance  of  uniform  density.  Spe- 
cific gravity,  therefore,  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  quantita- 
tive admeasurements.  In  the  present  article  we  are,  of 
course,  strictly  concerned  only  with  the  Biblical,  espe- 
cially Hebrew,  weights  and  measures;  but  as  the  value 
of  these  has  come  down  to  as  chiefly  in  Greek  equiva- 
lents, it  becomes  necessary  to  take  the  latter  also  into 
consideration.  "The  Roman  measures  came  from 
Greece,  the  Grecian  from  Phoenicia,  the  Phoenician  from 
Babylon.  Accordingly  each  system  will  throw  light  on 
the  other,  and  all  may  be  made  to  contribute  something 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  Hebrew  weights  and  measures. 
This  method  of  viewing  the  subject,  and  the  satisfactory 
lessons  which  have  been  hence  deduced,  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  Bockh  (Metrvlogischen  Untersuchungen,  Berlin, 
1838),  who,  availing  himself  of  the  results  ascertained 
by  English,  French,  and  German  scholars,  and  of  the 
peculiar  facilities  afforded  by  a  residence  in  the  midst 
of  the  profound  and  varied  erudition  of  the  Prussian 
capital,  has  succeeded,  by  the  application  of  his  unwear- 
ied industry  and  superior  endowments,  in  showing  that 
the  system  of  weights  and  measures  of  Babylon,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  formed 
one  great  whole,  with  the  most  intimate  relationships 
and  connections*'  (Kitto).  To  these  researches  most 
be  added  later  investigations  and  comparisons  by  differ- 
ent antiquarians  as  to  the  value  of  particular  specimens 
of  coins  and  measures  still  extant,  which  sometimes 
considerably  modify  the  conclusions  of  Bockb. 

1.  Coins  and  Weights. — 1.  Names  of  the  principal 
Hebrew  Standards. — The  following  are  the  regular  gra- 
dations, beginning  with  the  highest : 

(1.)  The  talent,  -133,  kikkdr,  strictly  a  circle,  hence 
any  round  object;  and  thus  a  circular  piece  of  money. 
It  was  of  two  kinds,  the  talent  of  gold  (1  Kings  ix,  14) 
and  the  talent  of  silver  (2  Kings  v,  22).    See  Talent. 

(2.)  The  maneh,  TO?,  the  Greek  minat  or  jiva,  strictly 
a  portion,  i.  e.  a  subdivision  of  the  "  talent." 

(8.)  The  shikel,  PDO,  Gracized  (ricXoc,  properly  a 
weight,  the  usual  unit  of  estimation,  applied  to  coins 
and  weights.  It  likewise  was  of  two  kinds,  the  sacred 
(Lev.  v,  15)  and  the  royal  (2  Sam.  xiv,  26). 

(4.)  The  beka,  ?£3,  strictly  a  cleft  or  fraction  (Gen, 
xxiv,  22). 

(6.)  The  gerdh,  1TJ&,  properly  a  kernel  or  bean,  like 
our  "  grain,"  and  the  Greek  bfioXoc.. 

2.  Values  of  these  as  compared  with  each  other. — The 
relation  of  the  talent  to  the  shekel  is  determined  by  the 
statement  in  Exod.  xxx,  18,  that  every  Israelite  above 
twenty  years  of  age  had  to  pay  the  poll-tax  of  half  a 
shekel  as  a  contribution  to  the  sanctuary.  Exod. 
xxxviii,  26  tells  us  that  this  tax  had  to  be  paid  by 
603,550  men.  The  sum  amounted  tolOO  talents  and 
1775  shekels  (Exod.  xxxviii,  25),  which  are,  there- 
fore, equal  to  608,550  half  shekels,  or  801,775  full  shek- 
els.   This  gives  for  the  value  of  the  talent  in  shekels, 

801, 775  -1775      ^  _ 

— =  3000.     The  relation  of  the  maneh  to 

the  shekel,  and  consequently  to  the  talent,  is  not  so  clear. 
In  Ezek.  xlv,  18,  it  seems  to  have  consisted  of  60  shek- 
els (20+25+15);  but  a  comparison  of  1  Kings  x,  17 
with  2  Cbron.  ix,  16  would  make  it  to  consist  of  100 
shekels  (8  mauehs  =  800  shekels).  Some  explain  these 
discrepancies  by  supposing  that  the  sacred  shekel  was 
double  the  commercial,  or  that  the  talent  and  maneh  of 
gold  were  respectively  double  those  of  silver.  In  this 
uncertainty  it  is  generally  agreed  to  reckon  60  manefas 
to  the  talent,  and  50  shekels  to  a  maneh.  The  beka 
was  a  half-shekel  (Exod.  xxxviii,  26) ;  and  the  gerah 
was  ^  the  shekel  (Exod.  xxx,  13;  Lev.  xxvii,  25; 
Numb,  iii,  47 ;  Ezek.  xlv,  20). 

3.  Values  of  the  Hebrew  Weights  as  determined  by  a 
Comparison  with  the  Greek  and  Roman. — Josephus  states 
(Ant.  iii,  6, 7)  that  the  Hebrew  talent  of  gold  contained 
100  mince  (ppac),  but  whether  by  this  latter  he 
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(he  Greek  or  the  Hebrew  weight  corresponding  to  that 
term,  is  not  dear.  Again  he  states^  (Ant.  xiv,  7, 1)  that 
the  gold  mina  (jiva)  was  equal  to  two  and  a  half  Koman 
pounds  (Xirpas).  On  the  presumption  that  the  same 
kind  of  mina  is  spoken  of  in  both  passages,  the  talent 
would  be  equivalent  to  250  pounds.  On  the  other  hand, 
Eptphaniu*  (De  Pond,  et  Mens.  Heb.)  estimates  the  He- 
brew talent  at  125  Roman  pounds.  This  difference,  be- 
ing just  one  half,  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  above  variation  in  the  value  of  the 
talent,  maneh,  and  shekel;  and  this,  in  connection  with 
the  nearer  correspondence  to  the  Greek  measures  of 
similar  name,  renders  the  lower  estimate  the  more  prob- 
able. Taking  the  Roman  pound  (presumed  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  Greek  Xirpa)  at  5204  grains  (Smith,  Diet,  of 
Ctass.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Libra),  we  have  the  Hebrew  talent 
equal  to  650,500  grains,  or  112.79  pounds  troy,  or  92.9 
pounds  avoirdupois.  Once  more,  Josephus  says  the 
gold  shekel  was  equal  to  a  daric  (A  nt.  iii,  8, 10),  a  Per- 
sian coin  in  Greek  circulation,  specimens  of  which  have 
come  down  to  us  weighing  an  average  of  128.5  grains 
(Smith,  ibid.  s.  v.  Daricus).  This  would  yield  a  talent  of 
385,500  grains;  which  is  much  less,  yet  confirms  the  above 
conclusion  sufficiently  for  an  approximate  equivalent, 
as  it  evidently  was  meant  to  be,  especially  as  the  darics 
extant  have  of  course  lost  considerable  weight  by  time. 
Moreover,  foreign  coin  usually  passes  for  less  than  its 
true  value. 

4.  Absolute  Determination  of  the  Value  of  the  Hebrew 
Weight** — This  has  been  attempted  by  means  of  the 
coins  that  have  actually  come  down  to  our  time.  The 
heavier  specimens  of  silver  of  the  Maccabsean  mintage 
that  have  been  found  give  an  average  weight  to  the 
shekel  of  220  grains.  See  Shekel.  This  affords  a 
talent  of  €60,000  grains,  very  nearly  agreeing  with  the 
above  result.  The  copper  coins  of  the  same  period  that 
have  survived  are  on  the  average  much  heavier,  being 
about  double  the  weight,  showing  a  variation  in  the 
standard  for  that  metal  similar  to  that  noticed  above  in 
the  case  of  gold.  Bockh,  by  averaging  the  shekels  of 
every  kind  of  metal,  arrives  at  a  mean  weight  of  274 
grains ;  but  this  is  too  high  for  the  preceding  estimates. 
See  Mosey. 

"In  the  New  Testament  (Matt  xvii,  24)  the  Temple- 
tax  is  a  dUrachm ;  from  other  sources  we  know  that 
this  'tribute'  was  half  a  shekel;  and  in  verse  27  the 
stater  is  payment  of  this  tax  for  two  persons.  Now  the 
stater — a  very  common  silver  Attic  coin,  the  tetradrachtn 
— weighed  328.8  Parisian  grains :  thus  considerably  sur- 
passing the  sacred  shekel.  Are  we,  then,  to  hold  the 
stater  of  the  New  Testament  fur  an  Attic  tetradrachtn  ? 
There  is  reason  in  the  passage  of  Matthew  and  in  early 
writers  for  regarding  the  two  as  the  same.  The  Attic 
tetradrachm  sank  from  its  original  weight  of  828.8  to 
308  and  304.  This  approximation  must  have  gone  on 
increasing,  for  under  the  empire  a  drachm  was  equal  to  a 
Roman  denarius,  which  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  weighed 
69J8  Parisian  grains.  Four  denarii  were  equal  to  279 
Parisian  grains;  so  that,  if  the  denarius  is  regarded  as 
an  Attic  drachm,  the  sacred  shekel  may  be  correctly 
termed  a  tetradrachm.  With  this  Josephus  agrees 
(Ant.  iii,  8, 2),  who  says  that  the  shekel  (tr/ffAo?),  a  He- 
brew coin,  contains  four  Attic  drachms"  (Kitto).  See 
Drachma. 

IL  Measure*  of  Dimension  or  Extent. — These  are  chief- 
ly taken  from  some  natural  standard,  such  as  the  va- 
rious portions  of  forearm  and  hand,  or  the  distance  of 
travel,  etc. ;  so,  among  other  nations,  the  footf  fethom, 
etc.  In  the  descriptive  portion  of  this  and  the  follow- 
ing section  we  freely  borrow  from  the  article  in  Smith's 
DicLof  the  Bible. 

1.  Measures  of  Length. — (1.)  The  principal  of  these 
were  as  follows:  (a)  The  ?2jEX,  etsbd,  or  Anger-breadth, 
mentioned  only  in  Jer.  Iii,  21.  (6)  The  HBE,  tephach, 
or  hand-breadth  (Exod.  xxv,  25 ;  1  Kings  vii,  26 ;  2 
Chron.  iv,  5),  applied  metaphorically  to  a  short  period 
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of  time  in  Psa.  xxxix,  6.  (c)  The  H^t,  zeretk,  or  span, 
the  distance  between  the  extremities  of  the  thumb  and 
the  little  finger  in  the  extended  hand  (Exod.  xxviii,  16; 
1  Sam.  xvii,  4;  Ezek.  xliii,  18),  applied  generally  to  de- 
scribe any  small  measure  in  Isa.  xl,  12.  (d)  The  ttttX, 
ammdh,  or  cubit,  the  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  middle  finger.  This  occurs  very  fre- 
quently in  the  Bible  in  relation  to  buildings,  such  as  the 
Ark  (Gen.  vi,  15),  the  Tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvi,  xxvii), 
and  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vi,  2;  Ezek,  xl,  xli).  as  well 
as  in  relation  to  man's  stature  (1  Sam.  xvii,  4;  Matt,  vi, 
27),  and  other  objects  (Esth.  v.  14;  Zecb.  v,  2).  (e) 
The  T0a,  yarned,  lit  a  rod,  applied  to  Eglon's  dirk  (Judg. 
iii,  16).  Its  length  is  uncertain,  but  it  probably  fell  be- 
low the  cubit,  with  which  it  is  identified  in  the  A.  V. 
(/)  The  njj?,  kaneh,  or  reed  (comp. our  word  "cane"), 
for  measuring  buildings  on  a  large  scale  (Ezek.  xl,  5-8 ; 
xli,  8;  xlii,  16-19). 

(2.)  Little  information  is  furnished  by  the  Bible  itself 
as  to  the  relative  or  absolute  lengths  described  under 
the  above  terms.  With  the  exception  of  the  notice 
that  the  reed  equals  six  cubits  (Ezek.  xl,  5),  we  have 
no  intimation  that  the  measures  we*e  combined  in  any- 
thing like  a  scale.  We  should,  indeed,  infer  the  reverse 
from  the  circumstance  that  Jeremiah  speaks  of  "  four 
fingers,"  where,  according  to  the  scale,  he  would  have 
said  "  a  hand-breadth ;"  that  in  the  description  of  Goli- 
ath's height  (1  Sam.  xvii,  4),  the  expression  "  six  cubits 
and  a  span"  is  used  instead  of  "  six  cubits  and  a  half;" 
and  that  Ezekicl  mentions  u  span"  and  "  half  a  cubit" 
in  close  juxtaposition  (xliii,  18, 17),  as  though  they  bore 
no  relation  to  each  other  either  in  the  ordinary  or  the 
long  cubit.  That  the  denominations  held  a  certain  ratio 
to  each  other,  arising  out  of  the  proportions  of  the  mem- 
bers in  the  body,  could  hardly  escape  notice ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  were  ever  worked  up  into  an  arti- 
ficial scale.  But  hy  comparing  together  Exod.  xxv,  10 
with  Josephus  (AnL  iii,  6, 5),  we  find  the  span  equal  to 
half  a  cubit;  for  the  length  which  Moses  terms  two  cu- 
bits and  a  half,  Josephus  designates  five  spans.  The  re- 
lation of  tephach  (hand-breadth)  and  etsba  (finger)  to 
ammah  (cubit)  appears  from  their  several  names  and 
their  import  in  other  systems.  The  hand-breadth  is 
four  fingers;  the  span  contains  three  times  the  breadth 
of  the  hand,  or  twelve  fingers.  This  is  the  view  which 
the  rabbins  uniformly  take.  We  find  a  similar  system 
among  the  Greeks,  who  reckoned  in  the  cubit  twenty- 
four  fingers,  six  hand-breadths,  and  two  spans.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  the  Egyptians. 

The  most  important  conclusion  usually  drawn  from 
the  Biblical  notices  is  to  the  effect  that  the  cubit,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  standard  measure,  was  of  vary- 
ing length,  and  that,  in  order  to  secure  accuracy,  it  was 
necessary  to  define  the  kind  of  cubit  intended,  the  result 
being  that  the  other  denominations,  if  combined  in  a 
scale,  would  vary  in  like  ratio.  Thus  in  Deut.  iii,  11, 
the  cubit  is  specified  to  be  "  after  the  cubit  of  a  man ;" 
in  2  Chron.  iii,  8, "  after  the  first,"  or,  rather, "  after  the 

older  (naiDXH)  measure;"  and  in  Ezek.  xli, 8,  "a  great 
cubit,"  or,  literally, "  a  cubit  to  the  joint,"  which  is  fur- 
ther defined  in  xl,  5  to  be  "  a  cubit  and  a  hand-breadth." 
These  expressions  involve  one  of  the  most  knotty  points 
of  Hebrew  archaeology,  viz.  the  number  and  the  respec- 
tive lengths  of  the  scriptural  cubits.  A  cubit  "after 
the  cubit  of  a  man"  implies  the  existence  of  another 
cubit,  which  was  either  longer  or  shorter  than  it,  and 
from  analog}"  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  sec- 
ond cubit  would  be  the  longer  of  the  two.  But  what 
is  meant  by  the  '*  ammuJi  of  a  roan  ?"  Is  it  the  cubitus 
in  the  anatomical  sense  of  the  term — in  other  words,  the 
bone  of  the  forearm  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist? 
or  is  it  the  full  cubit  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
from  the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger? 
What,  again,  are  we  to  understand  by  Ezekiel's  expres- 
sion, "  cubit  to  the  joint9"    The  term  b^SM,  atstsil,  is 
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explained  by  Gesenius  {Thetaur,  p.  144)  of  the  knuckles, 
and  not  of  the  *'armholes,"  as  in  the  A.Y.  of  Jer.  xxxviii, 
12,  where  our  translators  have  omitted  all  reference  to 
the  word  yadeka,  which  follows  it.  A  "cubit  to  the 
knuckles"  would  imply  the  space  from  the  elbow  to  the 
knuckles,  and  as  this  cubit  exceeds  by  a  hand-breadth 
the  ordinary  cubit,  we  should  infer  that  it  was  contra- 
distinguished from  the  cubit  that  reached  only  to  the 
wrist.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is,  however,  contested : 
Hitzig  gives  it  the  sense  of  a  connecting  wall  (Comm.  on 
Jer.).  Sturmius  (Sciagr.  p.  94)  understands  it  of  the 
edge  of  the  walls,  and  others  in  the  sense  of  a  wing  of  a 
building.  (Kosenmuller,  Schol.  in  Jer.).  Michaelis,  on 
the  other  hand,  understands  it  of  the  knuckles  (Supplem. 
p.  119),  and  so  does  SaalschUtz  (A  rchdol.  ii,  165).  The 
expressions  now  discussed,  taken  together,  certainly  fa- 
vor the  idea  that  the  cubit  of  the  Bible  did  not  come  up 
to  the  full  length  of  the  cubit  of  other  countries.  (See 
below.)  A  further  question  remains  to  be  discussed, 
viz.  whether  more  than  two  cubits  were  in  vogue  among 
the  Hebrews.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  "  for- 
mer" or  "  older"  measure  of  2  Chron.  iii,  3  was  the  Mo- 
saic or  legal  cubit,  and  that  the  modern  measure,  the 
existence  of  which  is  implied  in  that  designation,  was 
somewhat  larger.  Further,  the  cubit  "  after  the  cubit 
of  a  man"  of  Deut.  iii,  11  is  held  to  be  a  common  meas- 
ure, in  contradistinction  to  the  Mosaic  one,  and  to  have 
fallen  below  this  latter  in  point  of  length.  In  this  case 
we  should  have  three  cubits — the  common,  the  Mosaic 
or  old  measure,  and  the  new  measure.  We  turn  to  Eze- 
kiel  and  find  a  distinction  of  another  character,  viz.  a 
long  and  a  short  cubit.  Now  it  has  been  urged  by  many 
writers,  and  we  think  with  good  reason,  that  Ezekiel 
would  not  be  likely  to  adopt  any  other  than  the  old  or- 
thodox Mosaic  standard  for  the  measurements  of  his 
ideal  temple.  If  so,  his  long  cubit  would  be  identified 
with  the  old  measure,  and  his  short  cubit  with  the  one 
"after  the  cubit  of  a  man,"  and  the  new  measure  of  2 
Chron.  iii,  8  would  represent  a  still  longer  cubit  than 
Ezekiel'8  long  one.  Other  explanations  of  the  prophet's 
language  have,  however,  been  offered :  it  has  been  some- 
times assumed  that,  while  living  in  Chaldna,  he  and  bis 
countrymen  had  adopted  the  long  Babylonian  cubit 
(Jahn,  A  rchaol.  §  113) ;  but  in  this  case  his  short  cubit 
could  not  have  belonged  to  the  same  country,  inasmuch 
as  the  difference  between  these  two  amounted  to  only 
three  fingers  (Herod,  i,  178).  Again,  it  has  been  ex- 
plained that  his  short  cubit  was  the  ordinary  Chaldean 
measure,  and  the  long  one  the  Mosaic  measure  (Kosen- 
muller, in  Ezek,  xl,  5) :  but  this  is  unlikely,  on  account 
of  the  respective  lengths  of  the  Babylonian  and  the 
Mosaic  cubits,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer.  Inde- 
pendently of  these  objections,  we  think  that  the  pas- 
sages-previously  discussed  (Deut  iii,  11 ;  5  Chron.  iii,  8) 
imply  the  existence  of  three  cubits. 

It  remains  to  be  inquired  whether  from  the  Bible  it- 
self we  can  extract  any  information  as  to  the  length  of 
the  Mosaic  or  legal  cubit.  The  notices  of  the  height 
of  the  altar  and  of  the  height  of  the  lavers  in  the  Tem- 
ple are  of  importance  in  this  respect.  In  the  former 
case  three  cubits  is  specified  (Exod.  xxvii,  1),  with  a 
direct  prohibition  against  the  use  of  steps  (Exod.  xx, 
26) ;  in  the  latter,  the  height  of  the  base  on  which  the 
laver  was  placed  was  three  cubits  (1  Kings  vii,  27).  If 
we  adopt  the  ordinary  length  of  the  cubit  (say  20  inches), 
the  height  of  the  altar  and  the  base  would  be  5  feet. 
But  it  would  be  extremely  inconvenient,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  minister  at  an  altar  or  to  use  a  laver  placed  at 
such  a  height.  In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty  without 
any  alteration  of  the  length  of  the  cubit,  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that  an  inclined  plane  led  up  to  it,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  loftier  altar  of  the  Temple  (Mishna,  M id- 
doth,  iii,  §  1,3).  But  such  a  contrivance  is  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  text ;  and,  even  if  suited  to  the  altar, 
would  be  wholly  needless  for  the  lavers.  Hence  Saal- 
schtltz  infers  that  the  cubit  did  not  exceed  a  Prussian 
foot,  which  is  less  than  an  English  foot  (Archaol,  ii, 


167).  The  other  instances  adduced  by  him  are  not  so 
much  to  the  point  ,  The  molten  sea  was  not  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  bathing  (though  this  impression  is 
conveyed  by  2  Chron.  iv,  6,  as  given  in  the  A.  V.),  and 
therefore  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  depth  of 
the  water  in  it.  The  height  of  Og,  as  inferred  from  the 
length  of  his  bedstead  (9  cubits,  Deut.  iii,  11),  and  the 
height  of  Goliath  (6  cubits  and  a  span,  1  Sam.  xvii,  4% 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  cubit  about  18 
inches  long,  if  credit  can  be  given  to  other  recorded  in- 
stances of  extraordinary  stature  (Pliny,  vii,  2,  16;  He- 
rod, i,  68 ;  Josephus,  A  nL  xviii,  4, 5).  At  the  same  time 
the  rendering  of  the  Sept.  in  1  Sam.  xvii,  4,  which  is 
followed  by  Josephus  (Ant.  vi,  9, 1),  and  which  reduces 
the  number  of  cubits  to  four,  suggests  either  an  error  in 
the  Hebrew  text,  or  a  considerable  increase  in  the  length 
of  the  cubit  in  later  times. 

(3.)  We  now  turn  to  collateral  sources  of  information, 
which  we  will  follow  out,  as  far  as  possible,  in  chrono- 
logical order.  The  earliest  and  roost  trustworthy  testi- 
mony as  to  the  length  of  the  cubit  is  supplied  by  the 
existing  specimens  of  old  Egyptian  measures.  Several 
of  these  have  been  discovered  in  tombs,  carrying  us 
back  at  all  events  to  B.C.  1700,  while  the  Nilometer  at 
Elephantine  exhibits  the  length  of  the  cubit  in  the  time 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  No  great  difference  is  exhib- 
ited in  these  measures,  the  longest  being  estimated  at 
about  21  inches,  and  the  shortest  at  about  20£,  or  ex- 
actly 20.4729  inches  (Wilkinson, A nc.Eg.ii, 268).  Tfaey 
are  divided  into  28  digits,  and  in  this  respect  contrast 
with  the  Mosaic  cubit,  which,  according  to  rabbinical 
authorities,  was  divided  into  24  digits.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  reconciling  this  discrepancy  with  the  almost 
certain  fact  of  the  derivation  of  the  cubit  from  Egypt. 
It  has  generally  been  surmised  that  the  Egyptian  cubit 
was  of  more  than  one  length,  and  that  the  sepulchral 
measures  exhibit  the  shorter  as  well  as  the  longer  by 
special  marks.  Wilkinson  denies  the  existence  of  more 
than  one  cubit  (Anc.  Eg.  ii,  257-259),  apparently  on  the 
ground  that  the  total  lengths  of  the  measures  do  not 
materially  vary.  It  may  be  conceded  that  the  measures 
are  intended  to  represent  the  same  length,  the  variation 
being  simply  the  result  of  mechanical  inaccuracy  ;  but 
this  does  not  decide  the  question  of  the  double  cubit, 
which  rather  turns  on  the  peculiarities  of  notation  ob- 
servable on  these  measures.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this 
point  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Thenius's  essay  in  the 
Theologitche  Studien  vnd  Kriiiken  for  1846,  p.  297-342. 
Our  limits  will  permit  only  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  of  the  views  expressed  in  reference  to 
them.  The  most  perfect  of  the  Egyptian  cubit  meas- 
ures are  those  preserved  in  the  Turin  and  Louvre  mu- 
seums. These  are  unequally  divided  into  two  parte,  the 
one  on  the  right  hand  containing  15,  and  the  other  13 
digits.  In  the  former  part  the  digits  are  subdivided  into 
aliquot  parts  from  J  to  ^jj,  reckoning  from  right  to  left. 
In  the  latter  part  the  digits  are  marked  on  the  lower 
edge  in  the  Turin,  and  on  the  upper  edge  in  the  Louvre 
measure.  In  the  Turin  measure  the  three  left-hand 
digits  exceed  the  others  in  size,  and  have  marks  over 
them  indicating  either  fingers  or  the  numerals  I,  2,  3. 
The  four  left-hand  digits  are  also  marked  off  from  the 
rest  by  a  double  stroke,  and  are  further  distinguished  by 
hieroglyphic  marks  supposed  to  indicate  that  they  are 
digits  of  the  old  measure.  There  are  also  special  marks 
between  the  6th  and  7th,  and  between  the  10th  and 
11th  digits  of  the  left-hand  portion.  In  the  Louvre 
cubit  two  digits  are  marked  off  on  the  lower  edge  bv 
lines  running  iii  a  slightly  transverse  direction,  thus 
producing  a  greater  length  than  is  given  on  the  upper 
side.  It  has  been  found  that  each  of  the  three  above 
specified  digits  in  the  Turin  measure =^  of  the  whole 
length,  less  these  three  digits ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another 
form,  the  four  left-hand  digits = J  of  the  25  right-hand 
digits :  also  that  each  of  the  two  digits  in  the  Louvre 
measure  -  ^  of  the  whole  length,  less  these  two  digits; 
and  further,  that  twice  the  left  half  of  either  measures 
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the  whole  length  of  the  Louvre  measure,  less  the  two 
digits.  Most  writers  on  the  subject  agree  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  measures  contain  a  combination  of  two, 
if  not  three,  kinds  of  cubit.  Great  difference  of  opinion, 
howerer,  is  manifested  as  to  particulars.  Thenius  makes 
tbe  difference  between  the  royal  and  old  cubits  to  be  no 
more  than  two  digits,  the  average  length  of  the  latter 
being  484.289  millimetres,  or  19.066  inches,  as  compared 
with  523.524  millimetres,  or  20.611  inches,  and  623  mil- 
limetres, or  20.591  inches,  the  lengths  of  the  Turin  and 
Louvre  measures  respectively.  He  accounts  for  the  ad- 
ditional two  digits  as  originating  in  the  practice  of 
placing  the  two  fingers  crosswise  at  the  end  of  the  arm 
And  hand  used  in  measuring,  so  as  to  mark  the  spot  up 
to  which  the  cloth  or  other  article  has  been  measured. 
He  further  finds,  in  the  notation  of  the  Turin  measure, 
indications  of  a  third  or  ordinary  cubit  23  digits  in 
length.  Another  explanation  is  that  the  old  cubit  con- 
sisted of  24  or  25  new  digits,  and  that  its  length  was 
462  millimetres,  or  18.189  inches;  and,  again,  others  put 
the  old  cubit  at  24  new  digits,  as  marked  on  the  meas- 
ures. The  relative  proportions  of  the  two  would  be,  on 
these  two  hypotheses,  as  28:26,  as  28:25,  and  as  28:24. 
(See  below.) 

The  use  of  more  than  one  cubit  appears  to  have  also 
prevailed  in  Babylon,  for  Herodotus  states  that  the 
"royal"  exceeded  the  "moderate"  cubit  (w^x^C  M*rD<°c) 
by  three  digits  (i,  178).  The  appellation  "royal,"  if 
borrowed  from  the  Babylonians,  would  itself  imply  the 
existence  of  another ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
this  other  was  the  "  moderate"  cubit  mentioned  in  the 
text.  The  majority  of  critics  think  that  Herodotus  is 
there  speaking  of  the  ordinary  Greek  cubit  (Bockh,  p. 
214),  thoogh  the  opposite  view  is  affirmed  by  Grote  in 
his  notice  of  Bockh's  work  (Class.  J/t«.  i,  28).  Even 
if  the  Greek  cubit  be  understood,  a  further  difficulty 
arises  oat  of  the  uncertainty  whether  Herodotus  is 
speaking  of  digits  as  they  stood  on  the  Greek  or  on  the 
Babylonian  measure.  In  the  one  case  the  proportions 
of  the  two  would  be  as  8 : 7,  in  the  other  case  as  9 : 8. 
Bockh  adopts  the  Babylonian  digits  (without  good  rea- 
son, we  think),  and  estimates  the  Babylonian  roval  cubit 
at  234.2743  Paris  lines,  or  20.806  inches  (p.  219).  A 
greater  length  would  be  assigned  to  it  according  to  the 
data  furnished  by  M.  Oppert,  as  stated  in  Rawlinson's 
Herod,  i,  315 ;  for  if  the  cubit  and  foot  stood  in  the  ratio 
of  5:3,  and  if  the  latter  contained  15  digits,  and  had  a 
length  of  815  millimetres,  then  the  length  of  the  ordi- 
nary cubit  would  be  525  millimetres,  and  of  the  royal 
cubit,  assuming,  with  Mr.  Grote,  that  the  cubits  in  each 
case  were  Babylonian,  588  jnillimetres,  or  23.149  inches. 

Reverting  to  the  Hebrew  measures,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  identify  the  new  measure  implied  in  2  Chron. 
iil  3.  with  the  full  Egyptian  cubit;  the  "old"  measure 
and  EzekieTs  cubit  with  the  lesser  one,  either  of  26  or 
24  digits;  and  the  "  cubit  of  a  man"  with  the  third  one 
of  which  Thenius  speaks.  Bockh,  however,  identifies 
the  Mosaic  measure  with  the  full  Egyptian  cubit,  and 
accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  number  of  digits  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Hebrews  substituted  a  division 
into  24  for  that  into  28  digits,  the  size  of  the  digits  be^ 
ing  of  course  increased  (p.  266,  267).  With  regard  to 
the  Babylonian  measure,  it  seems  highly  improbable 
that  either  the  ordinary  or  the  royal  cubit  could  be 
identified  with  Ezekiel's  short  cubit  (as  Rosenmuller 
thinks),  seeing  that  its  length  on  either  of  the  compu- 
tations above  offered  exceeded  that  of  the  Egyptian 
cubit. 

In  the  Mishna  the  Mosaic  cubit  is  defined  to  be  one 
of  six  palms  (Celim,  17,  §  10).  It  is  termed  the  moder- 
ate cubit  (P^IS-on  K),  and  is  distinguished  from  a 
leaser  cubit  of  five  palms  on  the  one  side  {Celim,  ib.), 
and  on  the  other  side  from  a  larger  one,  consisting,  ac- 
cording to  Bartenora  (m  Cel  17,  §  9),  of  six  palms  and 
a  digit,  The  palm  consisted,  according  to  Maimonides 
(as&),  of  four  digits ;  and  the  digit,  according  to  Arias 


Montanus  (Ant.  p.  1 18),  of  fonr  barleycorns.  This  gives 
144  barleycorns  as  the  length  of  the  cubit,  which  ac- 
cords with  the  number  assigned  to  the  cubitus  Justus  et 
tnediocris  of  the  Arabians  (Bockh,  p.  246).  The  length 
of  the  Mosaic  cubit,  as  computed  by  Thenius  (after  sev- 
eral trials  with  the  specified  number  of  barleycorns  of 
middling  size,  placed  side  by  side),  is  214.512  Paris  lines, 
or  19.0515  inches  (8tu<Lu.  Krit. p.  1 10).  It  seems  hardly 
possible  to  arrive  at  any  very  exact  conclusion  by  this 
mode  of  calculation.  Eisenscbmid  estimated  144  bar- 
leycorns as  equal  to  288.35  Paris  lines  (Bockh,  p.  269), 
perhaps  from  having  used  larger  grains  than  the  aver- 
age. The  writer  of  the  article  on  "  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures" in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  (xviii,  198)  gives,  as  the 
result  of  his  own  experience,  that  88  average  grains 
make  up  5  inches,  in  which  case  144=18.947  inches; 
while  the  length  of  the  Arabian  cubit  referred  to  is 
computed  at  213.058  Paris  lines  (Bockh,  p.  247).  The 
Talmudists  state  that  the  Mosaic  cubit  was  used  for  the 
edifice  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  and  the  lesser  cu- 
bit for  the  vessels  thereof.  This  was  probably  a  fiction ; 
for  the  authorities  were  not  agreed  among  themselves 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  lesser  cubit  was  used, 
some  of  them  restricting  it  to  the  golden  altar,  and  parts 
of  the  brazen  altar  (Mishna,  Cei.  17,  §  10).  But  this 
distinction,  fictitious  as  it  may  have  been,  shows  that 
the  cubits  were  not  regarded  in  the  light  of  sacred  and 
profane,  as  stated  in  works  on  Hebrew  archaeology. 
Another  distinction,  adopted  by  the  rabbiuista  in  refer- 
ence to  the  palm,  would  tend  to  show  that  they  did  not 
rigidly  adhere  to  any  definite  length  of  cubit ;  for  they 
recognised  two  kinds  of  palms,  one  wherein  the  fingers 
lay  loosely  open,  which  they  denominated  a  smiling 
palm ;  the  other  wherein  the  fingers  were  closely  com- 
pressed, and  styled  the  grieving  palm  (Carp- 
zov,  Appar.  p.  674,  676). 

(4.)  Prof.  T.  O.  Paine,  the  acute  and  accu- 
rate author  of  Solomon's  Temple,  etc.  (Boat. 
1861),  presents  some  original  and  ingenious 
views  on  the  subject,  which  appear  to  us  to 
solve  most  of  the  above  difficulties.  He 
maintains  that  there  was  but  one  cubit  in 
use  among  the  Hebrews,  and  that  essentially 
the  same  with  the  Egyptian  cubit.  The 
"  hand-breadth"  he  regards  as  an  addition 
(a  6)  to  the  rod  itself  (6  c),  for  convenience 
of  holding,  as  in  the  annexed  figure.    This, 
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Cnbit-rule,  according  to  Paine. 

he  thinks,  likewise  explains  the  peculiar 
phraseology  in  Ezekiel  xlili,  18:  MEN  ilSK 
HEt3j.  A  cubit  [i.  e.  the  rule]  is  a  cubit 
and  a  hand-breadth  long  (p.  72).  So  also  by 
means  of  the  following  figure  he  shows  that 
only  six  cubits  were  counted  on  the  reed 
(b  c),  while  the  hand-breadth  (a  b)  was  a 
handle  to  hold  the  reed  by.  Thus  Ezck.  xl, 
5, "  And  in  the  man's  hand  a  measuring-rced 
six  cubits  by  the  [regular]  cubit,  and  a  hand- 
breadth**  [additional]  ;"  again,  Ezek.  xli,  8, 

"A  full  reed  of  six  great  cubits,"  FtJptl 
nb-ttK  ni&K  13»,  literally,  as  the  Maso- 
retic  accents  require,  the  reed,  six  cubits  to 
the  joint,  i.  e.,  as  Mr.  Paine  shrewdly  inter- 
prets the  joint  of  the  reed,  one  of  its  knots  or 
sections,  as  in  tbe  subjoined  cut  (ibidJ).  All 
this  suggests  the  surmise  that  the  three  larger 
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and  separate  digits  over  the  cubits  described  above  as 
extant  were  actually  no  part  of  the  measure  itself,  but 
only  the  finger-marks  or  handle  by  means  of  which  it 
was  grasped  in  use.  If  these  be  deducted,  the  cubit  will 
be  reduced  to  the  usual  or  traditionary  reckoning,  which 
is  about  18  inches. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  adding  some  interesting  re- 
searches from  a  private  communication  by  the  same 
writer,  in  which  he  believes  that  he  has  discovered  the 
cubit  locked  up  in  (he  sockets  of  the  Tabernacle  walls. 
Having  determined  that  these  were  each  }  cubit  square 
and  £  cubit  thick,  he  makes  the  following  curious  cal- 
culation :  The  96  silver  sockets  of  the  planks  (Exod. 
xx vi,  15-25)  would  make  4  cubit  cubes,  i.  e.,  if  piled  to- 
gether, a  solid  mass  2  cubits  in  each  dimension ;  or,  in 
other  terms,  24  sockets  made  a  solid  cubit.  As  each 
socket  weighed  a  talent-  (Exod.  xxxviii,  27),  we  have 
the  formula, 

t.,,.  ,■«!.%*'/  24  talents  In  silver 

1  cubit  (In  inches)=  V  — .  K.    ,, — r-. — .     #  ., — . 

weight  of  1  cub.  inch  of  silver 

As  the  talent  contained  3000  shekels,  and  as  silver 

weighs  2651  grains  per  inch,  we  have,  by  substitution, 

•  tx      vT8f000  shekels  silver 

1  cnblt=  v         ftiMt„      -. ; 

Y  2851  graius 

or,  assuming  the  ancient  shekel  to  have  weighed  (as 

above)  220  grains, 

1  cubit  (in  lnches)={/15l^!!?== -^6975  =  18.14  inches. 

This  strikingly  agrees  with  the  result  attained  above. 
Prof.  Paine  remarks  that  the  cores  for  the  tenons  in  the 
sockets  may  safely  be  neglected,  as  the  dross  would 
fully  counterbalance  them.  The  alloy,  if  at  all  used  in 
manufacturing,  would  not  materially  raise  the  value  of 
the  cubit  in  this  calculation. 

(5.)  Land  and  area  were  measured  either  by  the  cubit 
(Numb,  xxxv,  4,  5 ;  Ezek.  xl,  27)  or  by  the  reed  (Ezek. 
xlii,  20;  xliii,  17;  xlv,  2;  xlviii,  20;  Rev.  xxi,  16). 
There  is  no  indication  in  the  Bible  of  the  use  of  a  square 
measure  by  the  Jews.  Whenever  they  wished  to  define 
the  size  of  a  plot,  they  specified  its  length  and  breadth, 
even  if  it  were  a  perfect  square,  as  in  Ezek.  xlviii,  16. 
The  difficulty  of  defining  an  area  by  these  means  is  ex- 
perienced in  the  interpretation  of  Numb,  xxxv,  4,  5, 
where  the  suburbs  of  the  Levitical  cities  are  described  as 
reaching  outward  from  the  wall  of  the  city  1000  cubits 
round  about,  and  at  the  same  time  2000  cubits  on  each 
side  from  without  the  city.  We  can  hardly  understand 
these  two  measurements  otherwise  than  as  applying,  the 
one  to  the  width,  the  other  to  the  external  boundary 
of  the  suburb,  the  measurements  being  taken  respec- 
tively perpendicular  and  parallel  to  the  city  walls.  But 
in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  words  ren- 
dered "  from  without  the  city,"  in  ver.  5,  as  meaning  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  city,  so  that  the  length  of  the  city 
wall  should  be  added  in  each  case  to  the  2000  cubits. 
The  result  would  be  that  the  size  of  the  areas  would 
vary,  and  that  where  the  city  walls  were  unequal  in 
length,  the  sides  of  the  suburb  would  be  also  unequal. 
For  instance,  if  the  city  wall  were  500  cubits  long,  then 
the  side  of  the  suburb  would  be  2500  cubits;  if  the  city 
wall  were  1000  cubits,  then  the  side  of  the  suburb  would 
be  3000  cubits.  Assuming  the  existence  of  two  towns, 
500  and  1000  cubits  square,  the  area  of  the  suburb  would 
in  the  former  case  =  6,000,000  square  cubits,  and  would 
be  24  times  the  size  of  the  town;  while  in  the  latter 
case  the  suburb  would  be  8,000,000  square  cubits,  and 
only  8  times  the  size  of  the  town.  This  explanation  is 
not  wholly  satisfactory,  on  account  of  the  disproportion 
of  the  suburbs  as  compared  with  the  towns;  neverthe- 
less any  other  explanation  only  exaggerates  this  dispro- 
portion. Keil,  in  his  comment  on  Josh,  xiv,  4,  assumes 
that  the  city  wall  was  in  all  cases  to  be  regarded  as 
1000  cubits  long,  which,  with  the  1000  cubits  outside  the 
wall,  and  measured  in  the  same  direction  as  the  wall, 
would  make  up  the  2000  cubits,  and  would  give  to  the 
side  of  the  suburb  in  every  case  a  length  of  3000  cubits. 
The  objection  to  this  view  is  that  there  is  no  evidence 


as  to  a  uniform  length  of  the  city  walls,  and  that  the 
suburb  might  have  been  more  conveniently  described  as 
8000  cubits  on  each  side.  All  ambiguity  would  have 
been  avoided  if  the  size  of  the  suburb  had  been  decided 
either  by  absolute  or  relative  acreage ;  in  other  words, 
if  it  were  to  consist  in  all  cases  of  a  certain  fixed  acreage 
outside  the  walls,  or  if  it  were  made  to  vary  in  a  certain 
ratio  to  the  size  of  the  town.  As  the  text  stands,  neither 
of  these  methods  can  be  deduced  from  it.  See  Leviti- 
cal City. 

2.  The  measures  of  distance  noticed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  the  three  following:  (a)  The  *1?2C,  tsd'ad,  or 
pace  (2  Sam.  vi,  13),  answering  generally  to  our  yard. 
(b)  The  |n«n  n^iSS,  kibrdth  ha-dreU,  rendered  in  the 
A.  V. "  a  little  way"' or  "  a  little  piece  of  ground"  (Gen. 
xxxv,  16;  xlviii,  7;  2  Kings  v,  19).  The  expression 
appears  to  indicate  some  definite  distance,  but  we  are 
unable  to  state  with  precision  what  that  distance  was. 
The  Sept.  retains  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  form  Xafipa- 
da,  as  if  it  were  the  name  of  a  place,  adding  in  Gen. 
xlviii,  7  the  words  KarA  riv  iTrw&pofiov,  which  is  thus 
a  second  translation  of  the  expression.  If  a  certain  dis- 
tance was  intended  by  this  translation,  it  would  be 
either  the  ordinary  length  of  a  race-course,  or  such  a 
distance  as  a  horse  could  travel  without  being  overfa- 
tigued — in  other  words,  a  stage.  But  it  probably  means 
a  locality,  either  a  race-course  itself,  as  in  3  Mace  iv, 
11,  or  the  space  outside  the  town  walls  where  the  race- 
course was  usually  to  be  found.  The  Sept.  gives  it 
again  in  Gen.  xlviii,  7  as  the  equivalent  for  Ephrath. 
The  Syriac  and  Persian  versions  render  kibrath  by  para* 
sang,  a  well-known  Persian  measure,  generally  estimated 
at  80  stades  (Herod,  ii,  6;  v,  53),  or  from  3$  to  4  Eng- 
lish miles,  but  sometimes  at  a  larger  amount,  even  up 
to  60  stades  (Strab.  xi,  518).  The  only  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Bible  is  that  the  kibrath  did  not  exceed 
and  probably  equalled  the  distance  between  Bethlehem 
and  Rachel's  burial-place,  which  is  traditionally  identi- 
fied with  a  spot  1}  miles  north  of  the  town,     (c)  The 

Ch  Tfiy.i  dereh  y&m,  or  D"P  ^H^,  mahaldk  y6m7  a 
day's  journey,  which  was  the  most  usual  method  of  cal- 
culating distances  in  travelling  (Gen.  xxx,  86 ;  xxxt, 
23;  Exod.  iii,  18;  v,  8;  Numb,  x,  83;  xi,  31;  xxxiii, 
8 ;  Deut.  i,  2 ;  1  Kings  xix,  4 ;  2  Kings  iii,  9 ;  Jonah  iii, 
3;  1  Mace  v,  24,  28;  vu,  45;  Tobit  vi,  1),  though  but 
one  instance  of  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke 
ii,  44).  The  distance  indicated  by  it  was  naturally 
fluctuating,  according  to  the  circumstance  of  the  travel- 
ler or  the  country  through  which  he  passed.  Herodotus 
variously  estimates  it  at  200  and  150  stades  (iv,  101;  v, 
53) ;  Marinus (ftp. PtoL  i,  11)  at  150  and  172  stades;  Pau- 
sanias  (x,  33,  §  2)  at  150  stades;  Strabo  (i,  35)  at  from 
250  to  300  stades;  and  Vegetius  {De  Re  Mil,  i,  11)  at 
from  20  to  24  miles  for  the  Roman  army.  The  ordinary 
day's  journey  among  the  Jews  was  thirty  miles;  but 
when  they  travelled  in  companies,  only  ten  miles.  Ne- 
apolis  formed  the  first  stage  out  of  Jerusalem,  according 
to  the  former,  and  Beeroth  according  to  the  latter  com- 
putation (Lightfoot,  Ererc.  in  Luc.  ii,  44).  It  is  impos- 
sible to  assign  any  distinct  length  to  the  day's  journey : 
J  aim's  estimate  of  33  miles,  172  yards,  and  4  feet,  is 
based  upon  the  false  assumption  that  it  bore  some  fixed 
ratio  to  the  other  measures  of  length. 

In  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Testament  we  meet  with 
the  following  additional  measures:  (d)  The  Sabbath- 
day's  journey,  aafifiarov  Mc.,  a  general  statement  for 
a  very  limited  distance,  such  as  would  naturally  be  re- 
garded as  the  immediate  vicinity  of  any  locality,  (t) 
The  crdctov,  stadium,  or  "  furlong,"  a  Greek  measure 
introduced  into  Asia  subsequently  to  Alexander's  con- 
quest, and  hence  first  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha  (2 
Mace,  xi,  5;  xii,  9, 17, 29),  and  subsequently  in  the  New 
Testament  (Luke  xxiv,  13;  John  vi,  19;  xi,  18;  Rev. 
xiv,  20;  xxi,  16).  Both  the  name  and  the  length  of 
the  stade  were  borrowed  from  the  foot-race  course  at 
Olympia.    It  equalled  600  Greek  feet  (Herod,  ii,  149> 
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or  125  Roman  paces  (Plin.  ii,  23),  or  606}  feet  of  oar 
measure.  It  thus  falls  below  the  furlong  by  53£  feet. 
The  distances  between  Jerusalem  and  the  places  Betha- 
ny, Jamnia,  and  Scy  thopolis,  are  given  with  tolerable 
exactness  at  15  stades  (John  xi,  18),  240  stades  (2  Mace 
xii,  9),  and  600  stades  (2  Mace  xii,  29).  In  2  Mace 
xi.  5  there  is  an  evident  error,  either  of  the  author  or 
of  the  text,  in  respect  to  the  position  of  Bethsura,  which 
b  given  as  only  5  stades  from  Jerusalem.  The  Talmud- 
ists  describe  the  stade  under  the  term  ret,  and  regarded 
it  as  equal  to  625  feet  and  125  paces  (Garpzov,  Appar. 
p.  679).  (/)  The  mile,  utAtop,  a  Roman  measure, 
equalling  1000  Roman  paces,  8  stades,  and  1618  English 
yards.    See  each  in  its  place. 

IIL  Measurt*  of  Capacity. — 1.  Those  for  liquid*  were: 
(a)  The  A%  log  (Lev.  xiv,  10,  etc.),  originally  signifying 
t u  basin."  (6)  The  "pfl,  hi*,  a  name  of  Egyptian  origin, 
frequently  noticed  in  the  Bible  (Exod.  xxix,  40;  xxx, 
24;  Numb,  xv,  4,  7,  9;  Ezek.  iv,  11;  etc.).  (c)  PS, 
/foroc,  the  bath,  the  name  meaning  "measured,"  the 
largest  of  the  liquid  measures  (1  Kings  vii,  26,  88 ;  2 
Chron.  ii,  10;  Ezra  vii,  22;  Isa.  v,  10 ;  Luke  xvi,  16). 

With  regard  to  the  relative  values  of  these  measures 
we  learn  nothing  from  the  Bible,  but  we  gather  from 
Josephus  {Ant.  iii,  8,  3)  that  the  bath  contained  6  bins 
(for  the  bath  equalled  72  xesUe  or  12  chots,  and  the  hin 
2  ehoes),  and  from  the  rabbinists  that  the  hin  contained 
12  logs  (Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  685). 

1  The  dry  measure  contained  the  following  denomi- 
nations: (a)  The  2£,  cab,  mentioned  only  in  2  Kings 
vi,  25.  the  name  meaning  literally  hollow  or  concare. 
(6)  The  "1S2,  tfjner,  mentioned  only  in  Exod.  xvi,  16-36. 
The  same  measure  is  elsewhere  termed  V'1"1^??  issartin, 
as  being  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  (compare  Exod. 
xvi,  36),  whence  in  the  A.  V.  "  tenth  deal"  (Lev.  xiv, 
10;  xxiii,  13 ;  Numb,  xv,  4,  etc.).  The  word  omer  im- 
plies a  heap,  and  secondarily  a  sheaf,  (c)  The  flXD, 
jfdi,  or  "  measure,"  this  being  the  etymological  meaning 
of  the  term,  and  appropriately  applied  to  it,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  the  ordinary  measure  for  household  purposes 
(Gen.  xviii,  6;  1  Sam.  xxv,  18;  2  Kings  vii,  1,  16). 
The  Greek  equivalent,  aarov,  occurs  in  Matt,  xiii,  33 ; 
Luke  xiii,  21.  The  seah  was  otherwise  termed  »"&©. 
tkalishj  as  being  the  third  part  of  an  ephah  (Isa.  xl,  12 ; 
Pas.  lxxx,  5).  (d)  The  HD^St,  ephah,  a  word  of  Egyp- 
tian origin,  and  of  frequent  recurrence  in  the  Bible 
(Exod.xvi,36;  Lev.v,ll;  vi,20;  Numb.v,15;  xxviii, 
5;  Jndg.  vi,  19;  Ruth  ii,  17;  1  Sam.  i,  24;  xvii,  17; 
Ezek.xlv,  11, 13, 14;  xlvi,5,7, 11, 14).  (e)  The  *^rtT 
Uthet,  t'lftUopoi;,  or  u  half-homer,"  literally  meaning  what 
is  poured  out :  it  occurs  only  in  Hos.  iii,  2.  (f)  The 
"W,  homer,  meaning  heap  (Lev.  xxvii,  16;  Numb,  xi, 
3*2;  Isa.  v,  10;  Ezek.  xiv,  13).  It  is  elsewhere  termed 
cor.  -Q,  from  the  circular  vessel  in  which  it  was  meas- 
ured (I  Kings  iv,  22;  v,  11 ;  2  Chron.  ii,  10;  xxvii,  5; 
Ezra  vii,  22;  Ezek.  xiv,  14).  The  Greek  equivalent, 
roooc,  occurs  in  Luke  xvi,  7. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  dry  measures  are  to  a 
certain  extent  expressed  in  the  names  issardn,  meaning 
a  tenth,  and  shalish,  a  third.  In  addition,  we  have  the 
Biblical  statement  that  the  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  the 
ephah  (Exod.  xvi,  36),  and  that  the  ephah  was  the  tenth 
part  of  a  homer,  and  corresponded  to  the  bath  in  liquid 
measure  (Exek.  xiv,  11).  The  rabbinists  supplement 
this  by  stating  that  the  ephah  contained  three  seahs, 
and  the  seah  six  cabs  (Carpzov,  p.  683). 

The  scale  is  constructed,  it  will  be  observed,  on  a 
combination  of  decimal  and  duodecimal  ratios,  the  for- 
mer prevailing  in  respect  to  the  omer,  ephah.  and  homer, 
the  latter  in  respect  to  the  cab,  seah,  and  ephah.  In 
the  liquid  measure  the  duodecimal  ratio  alone  appears, 
tod  hence  there  is  a  fair  presumption  that  this  was  the 
original,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  the  most  general  prin- 


ciple on  which  the  scales  of  antiquity  were  framed 
(Bockh,  p.  38).  Whether  the  decimal  division  was  in- 
troduced from  some  other  system,  or  whether  it  was  the 
result  of  local  usage,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show. 

8.  The  absolute  values  of  the  liquid  and  dry  measures 
form  the  subject  of  a  single  inquiry,  inasmuch  as  the 
two  scales  have  a  measure  of  equal  value,  viz.  the  bath 
and  the  ephah  (Ezek.  xiv,  11) :  if  either  of  these  can  be 
fixed,  the  conversion  of  the  other  denominations  into 
their  respective  values  readily  follows.  Unfortunately, 
the  data  for  determining  the  value  of  the  bath  or  ephah 
are  both  scanty  and  conflicting.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  deduce  the  value  of  the  bath  from  a  comparison 
of  the  dimensions  and  the  contents  of  the  molten  sea  as 
given  in  1  Kings  vii,  23-26.  If  these  particulars  had 
been  given  with  greater  accuracy  and  fulness,  they 
would  have  furnished  a  sound  basis  for  a  calculation; 
but,  as  the  matter  now  stands,  uncertainty  attends  the 
statement.  The  diameter  is  given  as  10  cubits,  and  the 
circumference  as  80  cubits,  the  diameter  being  stated  to 
be  "from  one  brim  to  the  other."  Assuming  that  the 
vessel  was  circular,  the  proportions  of  the  diameter  and 
circumference  are  not  sufficiently  exact  for  mathemati- 
cal purposes,  nor  are  we  able  to  decide  whether  the  di- 
ameter was  measured  from  the  internal  or  the  external 
edge  of  the  vesseL  The  difference,  however,  in  either 
respect,  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  affect  the  result  mate- 
rially. The  shape  of  the  vessel  has  been  variously  con- 
ceived to  be  circular  and  polygonal,  cylindrical  and 
hemispherical,  with  perpendicular  and  with  bulging 
sides.  The  contents  are  given  as  2000  baths  in  1  Kings 
vii,  26,  and  3000  baths  in  2  Chron.  iv,  5,  the  latter  being 
probably  a  corrupt  text.  The  conclusions  drawn  have 
been  widely  different,  as  might  be  expected.  If  it  be 
assumed  that  the  form  of  the  vessel  was  cylindrical  (as 
the  description  prima  facie  seems  to  imply),  that  its 
clear  diameter  was  10  cubits  of  the  value  (often  esti- 
mated) of  19.0515  English  inches  each,  and  that  its  full 
contents  were  2000  baths,  then  the  value  of  the  bath 
would  be  4.8965  gallons;  for  the  contents  of  the  vessel 
would  equal  2,715,638  cubic  inches,  or  9793  gallons.  If, 
however,  the  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant.  viii,  3,  5),  as 
to  the  hemispherical  form  of  the  vessel,  be  adopted,  then 
the  estimate  would  be  reduced.  Saigey,  as  quoted  by 
Bockh  (p.  261),  on  this  hypothesis  calculates  the  value 
of  the  bath  at  18.086  French  litres,  or  3.9807  English 
gallons.  If,  further,  we  adopt  Saalschutz's  view  as  to 
the  length  of  the  cubit,  which  he  puts  at  15  Dresden 
inches  at  the  highest,  the  value  of  the  bath  will  be  fur- 
ther reduced,  according  to  his  calculation,  to  10$  Prus- 
sian quarts,  or  2.6057  English  gallons;  while  at  his  lower 
estimate  of  the  cubit  at  12  inches,  its  value  would  be 
little  more  than  one  half  of  this  amount  (A  rchdol.  ii, 
171).  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  vessel  bulged,  and  if 
the  diameter  and  circumference  were  measured  at  the 
neck  or  narrowest  part  of  it,  space  might  be  found  for 
2000  or  even  3000  baths  of  greater  value  than  any  of  the 
above  estimates.  It  is  therefore  hopeless  to  arrive  at 
any  satisfactory  conclusion  from  this  source.  Neverthe- 
less, we  think  the  calculations  are  not  without  their  use. 
as  furnishing  a  certain  amount  of  presumptive  evidence. 
For,  setting  aside  the  theory  that  the  vessel  bulged  con- 
siderably, for  which  the  text  furnishes  no  evidence  what- 
ever, all  the  other  computations  agree  in  one  point,  viz. 
that  the  bath  fell  far  below  the  value  placed  on  it  by 
Josephus,  and  by  modern  writers  on  Hebrew  archaeology 
generally,  according  to  whom  the  bath  measures  be- 
tween 8  and  9  English  gallons.     See  Brazkn  Ska. 

We  turn  to  the  statements  of  Josephus  and  other 
early  writers.  The  former  states  that  the  bath  equals 
72  xesta}  (Ant.  viii,  2,  9);  that  the  hin  equals  2  Attic 
chois  (ibid,  iii,  8, 3 ;  9,  4) ;  that  the  seah  equals  1$  Ital- 
ian modii  (ibid,  ix,  4,  5) ;  that  the  cor  equals  10  Attic 
medimni  (ibid,  xv,  9,  2) ;  and  that  the  issaron  or  omer 
equals  7  Attic  cotyla  (ibid,  iii,  6,  6).  It  may  further 
be  implied  from  A  nt.  ix,  4, 4,  as  compared  with  2  Kings 
vi,  25,  that  he  regarded  the  cab  as  equal  to  4  xestce. 
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Now,  in  order  to  reduce  these  statements  to  consistency, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  in  Ant.  xv,  9,  2,  he  has  con- 
fused the  medimnus  with  the  metrites,  and  in  Ant.  iii,  6, 
C,  the  cotyle  with  the  xestes.  Such  errors  throw  doubt 
on  his  other  statements,  and  tend  to  the  conclusion 
that  Joseph  us  was  not  really  familiar  with  the  Greek 
measures.  This  impression  is  supported  by  his  apparent 
ignorance  of  the  term  metrites,  which  he  should  have 
used  not  only  in  the  passage  above  noticed,  but  also  in 
viii,  2, 9,  where  he  would  naturally  have  substituted  it 
for  72  rest  a,  assuming  that  these  were  Attic  xestce.  Nev- 
ertheless, his  testimony  must  be  taken  as  decisively  in 
favor  of  the  essential  identity  of  the  Hebrew  bath  with 
the  Attic  metrites.  Jerome  (in  Matt,  xiii,  88)  uffirms 
that  the  seah  equals  l£  modii,  and  (in  Ezek.  xlv,  11)  that 
the  cor  equals  80  modii:  statements  that  are  glaringly 
inconsistent,  inasmuch  as  there  were  80  seahs  in  the 
cor.  The  statements  of  Epiphauius,  in  his  treatise  De 
Mensuris,  are  equally  remarkable  for  inconsistency.  He 
states  (ii,  177)  that  the  cor  equals  80  modii.  On  this 
assumption  the  bath  would  equal  51  sextarii,  but  he 
gives  only  50  (p.  178) ;  the  seah  would  equal  1  modius, 
but  he  gives  l|  modii  (p.  178),  or,  according  to  his  esti- 
mate of  17  sextarii  to  the  modius,  21 J  sextarii ;  though 
elsewhere  he  assigns  56  sextarii  as  its  value  (p.  182) ; 
the  omer  would  be  5^  sextarii,  but  he  gives  7£  (p. 
182),  implying  45  modii  to  the  cor;  and,  lastly,  the 
ephah  is  identified  with  the  Egyptian  artabe  (p.  182), 
which  was  either  4£  or  8£  modii,  according  as  it  was  in 
the  old  or  the  new  measure,  though,  according  to  his  es- 
timate of  the  cor,  it  would  only  equal  3  modi's.  Little 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  statements  so  loosely  made, 
and  the  question  arises  whether  the  identification  of  the 
bath  with  the  metrites  did  not  arise  out  of  the  circum- 
stance that  the  two  measures  held  the  same  relative 
position  in  the  scales,  each  being  subdivided  into  72 
parts;  and,  again,  whether  the  assignment  of  30  modii 
to  the  cor  did  not  arise  out  of  there  being  30  seahs  in 
it.  The  discrepancies  can  only  be  explained  on  the  as- 
sumption that  a  wide  margin  was  allowed  for  a  long 
measure,  amounting  to  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  from  the  definition  of 
the  seah  or  adrov  given  by  Hesychius  (ftotitoc,  ytuuv, 
fjyovv  Iv  tfutov  pofaov  'iraXiKov),  and  again  by  Suidas 
(fiodtov  virtp7rtir\npu>iuvov,  uq  tlvat  uodtov  'iva  xai 
i'lpiavv).  Assuming,  however,  that  Josephus  was  right 
in  identifying  the  bath  with  the  metrites,  its  value 
would  be,  according  to  Bockh's  estimate  of  the  latter 
(p.  261, 278),  1993.95  Paris  cubic  inches,  or  8.7058  Eng- 
lish gallons ;  but,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Bert  beau 
(Gesch.p.  73),  1985.77  Paris  cubic  inches,  or  8.6696  Eng- 
lish gallons. 

The  rabbinists  furnish  data  of  a  different  kind  for 
calculating  the  value  of  the  Hebrew  measures.  They 
estimated  the  log  to  be  equal  to  six  hen  eggs,  the  cubic 
contents  of  which  were  ascertained  by  measuring  the 
amount  of  water  they  displaced  (Maimonides.  in  Cel.  17, 
§  10).  On  this  basis,  Thenius  estimated  the  log  at 
14.088  Paris  cubic  inches,  or  .06147  English  gallon,  and 
the  bath  at  1014.39  Paris  cubic  inches,  or  4.4286  gal- 
lons {St.  u.  Kr.  p.  101, 121).  Again,  the  log  of  water  is 
said  to  have  weighed  108  Egyptian  drachmas,  each 
equalling  61  barleycorns  (Maimonides,  in  Peah,  3,  §  6, 
ed.  Guisius).  Thenius  finds  that  6588  barleycorns  fill 
about  the  same  space  as  6  hen  eggs  (St.  u.  Kr.  p.  112). 
Again,  a  log  is  said  to  fill  a  vessel  4  digits  long,  4 
broad,  and  2^  high  (Maimonides,  in  Prof.  MenachotK). 
This  vessel  would  contain  21.6  cubic  inches,  or  .07754 
gallon.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  from  these  data 
would  agree  tolerably  well  with  the  first  estimate  formed 
on  the  notices  of  the  molten  sea. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  have  notices  of  the  fol- 
lowing foreign  measures:  (a)  The  metrites,  utrpnrqt 
(John  ii,  6 ;  A.  V. "  firkin"),  for  liquids.  (6)  The  cho> 
nix,  \oivtli,  (Rev.  vi,  6 ;  A.V. "  measure"),  for  dry  things. 
(c)  The  xestes,  Zkornc,,  applied,  however,  not  to  the  par- 
ticular measure  so  named  by  the  Greeks,  but  to  any 


small  vessel,  such  as  a  cup  (Mark  vii,  4, 8 ;  A.  V. "  pot"). 
(d)  The  modius,  similarly  applied  to  describe  any  ves- 
sel of  moderate  dimensions  (Matt,  v,  15;  Mark  iv,  21 ; 
Luke  xi,  33 ;  A.  V.  "  bushel") ;  though  properly  mean- 
ing a  Roman  measure,  amounting  to  about  a  peck. 

The  value  of  the  Attic  metrites  has  already  been 
stated  to  be  8.6696  gallons,  and  consequently  the  amount 
of  liquid  in  six  stone  jars,  containing  on  the  average  2\ 
metrites  each,  would  exceed  110  gallons  (John  ii,  6). 
Very  possibly,  however,  the  Greek  term  represent*  the 
Hebrew  bath,  and  if  the  bath  be  taken  at  the  lower  es- 
timate assigned  to  it.  the  amount  would  be  reduced  to 
about  60  gallons.  Even  this  amount  far  exceeds  the 
requirements  for  the  purposes  of  legal  purification,  the 
tendency  of  Pharisaical  refinement  being  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  water  to  a  minimum,  so  that  a  quarter  of  a 
log  would  suffice  for  a  person  (Mishna,  Yad\  1,  §  1). 
The  question  is  one  simply  of  archaeological  interest  as 
illustrating  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  and  does  not  affect 
the  character  of  the  miracle  with  which  it  is  connected. 
The  chetnix  was  ^  of  an  Attic  medimnus,  and  contained 
nearly  a  quart.  It  represented  the  usual  amount  of 
corn  for  a  day's  food,  and  hence  a  chanix  for  a  penny, 
or  denarius,  which  usually  purchased  a  bushel  (Cicero, 
Verr.  iii,  81),  indicated  a  great  scarcity  (Rev.  vi,  6). 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  fair  measures,  various  pre- 
cepts are  expressed  in  the  Mosaic  law  and  other  parts 
of  the  Bible  (Lev.  xix,  35, 36;  Deut  xxv,  14, 15;  Prov. 
xx,  10 ;  Ezek.  xlv,  10),  and  in  all  probability  standard 
measures  were  kept  in  the  Temple,  as  was  usual  in  the 
other  civilized  countries  of  antiquity  (Bockh,  p.  12). 

IV.  The  following  are  the  various  Biblical  weights 
and  measures  of  all  kinds,  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  original  terms,  with  their  correct  and  conventional 
renderings,  and  the  nearest  modern  representative: 

A.  V.  Eq«lTd«oL 

. "  dram*1 quarter-eagle. 

."piece  of  sil- 
ver," etc. .  .half-crown. 
.'•  farthing" . .  .penny. 

.  ••  cubit" half -yard. 

. "  bath" quarter-barrel. 

. "  measure" . . . quarter-barrel. 
. "  bekah,"  etc. quarter -ounce. 
.  '*  nicuBiire*' . .  .quart. 
. "  dram" quarter-eagle. 


H«b.  or  Or.  Ntitw. 

Adark6n Doric 

Arguriou Silverling. 


Assarion. 

Amman 

Bnth 

Batos 

Beka 

Cboentx. 

Darkemon .. . . 

Den  dr  ion 

Derek,  etc. . . . 
Didriicbmoii . . 
Drachma . . 


Assarius . 

Cubit 

Bath. 

Bath. 

Beka. 

Chetnix... 

Doric 

Denarius . 

Travel 

Didrachm. 
Drachma . 


penny" ....  .shiliing. 
,  '* journey*. . . .  [general"). 
.  ••  tribute". ....  quarter-dollar. 


ii 


Ephah Ephah.. 

Etsba Finger . . 

Gerah Gerah.. 

Grimed Span... 

Hin Hin.... 

H6mer Homer  . 

I«sar6n Tenth. . . 

Kab Kab.... 

Kan  eh Reed — 

Kenneth,  etc. .  Bow  — 
Kesitah Kesita. . . 


Klhrath,  etc. .  .Space 

Kikkar Talent.... 

Kod  ran  t&p Quadrant . 

K  timet* Handful. . 

Kor Kor 

Kdro* Kor 

I/ptnn Scale 

Lethek Lethek.... 

Lit  hoe,  etc . . .  Stone 


LUra Pound.. 

Log Tahj  .... 

Maneh Maneh. . 

Metrites Metretes. 

Milion Mile 

Mna Mina... 


Mddlos Modius 

Omer Omer 

Orguia Fathom. 

Pttehus ..... . .  Ell 

Reba Fourth 


Baton Seah.. 

8eAh Seah,. 

Shalisb Third. 


piece  of  sil- 
ver"  shitting. 

"  ephah" half-buMhel 

"  finger" Anger-length. 

"gerah" half-pennyut't. 

"  cnbit" quarter-yard. 

"hin" gallon. 

"  homer" double-barrel. 

"tenth  des\n..  half-peek. 

"cab" quart 

"reed" half -rod. 

"  bow,"  etc.. .  .bovshot. 

"piece  of 

money"....  ingot 

"  way,"  etc. .  .short  distance. 

"  talent". hundred-w'ght. 

"  farthing" . . .  farthing. 

"handful".  ...handful 

"  cor" hogshead. 

"  measure". .  .hogshead. 

"mite" mitt. 

"  measure" . . .  half-hogshead. 

"  stone's- 

thro  w  "...'.  stone-throw. 

"  pound" pound. 

"log" half-pint. 

"  maneh" double-pound. 

"firkin" firkin. 

"milew mile. 

"  pound" triple-half- 
eagle. 

"  bushel"..... peck. 

"  omer" .half-peek. 

"  fathom" fathom. 

"cubit" half-yard. 

"  fourth" half-quarter- 

ounce.  4 

"  measure" ..  .peek. 

"seah" peek. 

"third" .peek. 
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Ah.  or  Or.  Num.  A.V.  BqalraUaC 

toekel.         .Shekel "shekel*...  $$Efi£m 

Biadloa/    'Stadt "fhrlong".... /urtonp. 

SUter Stater "piece   of 

money'*. .  ..half-crown. 

Talantion  ....Talent "talent" thousand  dol- 

Tophach Hand- breadth."  hand-  tor*. 

breadth'*  ..hand-breadth. 

Tsftade Pace "pace" pace. 

Xestte Seztarixt* "  measure" . .  .pint. 

Zereth Span "spaun span. 

V.  The  following  tables  exhibit  at  one  view  the  ap- 
proximate results  of  the  foregoing  investigations : 

I.  HEBREW  WEIGHTS. 


Troy  Waight. 

Grains. 

Lb*. 

Ox. 

Gerah 

11 
110 

820 

11,000 

060,000 

1 

114 

i 

i 

T 

10 

Beka 

so 

2 

1000 

100 

so 

Manehr. 

0UVOUU>6OU0 

8000 

00     |KIkkar. 

IL  SCRIPTURE  MONEYS. 


|        Nam*.           Nation.  |     Metal. 

Prop.  Valuation. 

Currant  Worth. 

i 

% '    eta.  mill*. 

%     eta,  mills. 

Lepten 

Greek 

Copper 

L9 

Quadrant 

Roman 

8.8 

8.8 

Assart  as 

*« 

ii 

1    6.4 

1   6.4 

Denarius 

f« 

Silver 

15   4.7 

15   4.7 

Drachma 

Greek 

it 

17   6.9 

15   4.7 

Dldrachm 

M 

it 

85   1.9 

80  9.4 

Stater 

II 

Gold 

70   3.7 

61   8.9 

Shekel 

Jewish 

Silver 

00 

Mina 

Greek 

ii 

IT   59   8.2 

15  47   8.8 

Talent 

ii 

Gold 

1058   59 

988   48 

III.  HEBREW  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 


IaahM. 

0.75 
8.08 
9.07 

iau 

108.84 

19 

8 

94 

6 

2 

CnWt 

.      144 

36 

19 

IV.  HEBREW  LIQUID  MEASURES. 


I** 


19  IHin- 


79       6 

780  I  60 


Bath. 


10  |Cor. 


loasrmra. 


gala.  qta.    pU. 
0.99 

1     1     1.85 

8    8    8.8 

89 


BAaanra, 


gala.  qta.    pta. 
0.66 

8     0.78 

5    0     0.88 

50     1     1.8 


V.  HEBREW  DRY  MEASURES. 

jnasraua. 

BABBIWa. 

Cub 

b»h.plu.qU.ptt. 

9 
8  1.1 

bab.pka.qtt.pta. 
1  0.84 

9 

6  1.44 

>t 

Oroer 

t 

•1 

si 

Seab 

1    8  1.7 

• 

1    0  9  8.8 
111    0   4 

18 

10 

8 

9  4  0.89 

180 

100 

30 

10    |  Homer 

6    1  1  1.8  1 

VL  Literature. — J.  D.  Michaelis,  Supplem.  ad  Lex. 
Heir.  p.  1521;  Hussey,  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Weights, 
Money,  etc  (Oxford,"  1836);  F.  P.  Bayer,  De  Nummis 
ffebrao-Samaritanis  (Valentiae  Edetanorum,  1781 :  writ- 
ten in  reply  to  Die  Undchtheit  der  Jiid.  MUnzen,  Bat- 
row,  1779);  Hupfeld,  Betrachtung  dunkUr  SteUung  der 
A.  T.  Textgeschichte,  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1830, 
ii,  247-301 ;  Thenius,  ibid.  1846,  i,  78  sq. ;  G.  Seyffarth, 
BeUragt  zur  Kenntniss  der  Literatur,  Kunst,  Mythol  und 
Geschichte  de*  alien  Aegypten;  Cumberland,  Essay  on 
Weight*  and  Measure*;  Arbuthnot,  Tables  of  Ancient 
Corns,  etc;  Bockh's  Metrologische  Untersuchungen ; 
Kommsen's  Geschichte  de*  Romischen  Miinzwesen* ;  Don 
V.Vazquez  Queipo's  Essai  sur  Us  Systemes  Mitriques  et 
Monitaires  de*  Ancien*  Peuple* ;  MQller,  Ueb.  d.  heil. 
Moose  der  Uebraer  und  Hellenen  (Freib.  1859) ;  Hezfeld, 
Metrologische  Voruntersuchungen  (Leips.  1863-5) ;  Tuck- 
ermann,  DasjUdische  Maas- System  (Breslau,  18tf7). 


Metroph&n&s  (Mnrpofavnc,),*  Greek  theologian, 
bishop  of  Smyrna,  flourished  in  the  9th  century.  He 
is  particularly  known  for  his  opposition  to  Photius.  He 
was  already  bishop  of  Smyrna  when  his  friend,  the  pa- 
triarch Ignatius,  was  replaced  by  Photius,  and,  although 
he  at  first  recognised  the  new  patriarch,  he  subsequent- 
ly opposed  him  so  fiercely  as  to  be  himself  deposed 
and  cast  into  prison.  When  Ignatius  was  restored  by 
emperor  Basil  I,  Metrophanes  regained  his  see,  and  in 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  (809)  showed  himself  one 
of  the  most  ardent  of  Photius's  adversaries.  After  the 
death  of  Ignatius,  in  879,  Photius  became  again  patri- 
arch, and  Metrophanes  was  again  deposed.  He  never- 
theless continued  to  speak  and  to  write  against  Photius, 
and  was  excommunicated  in  880.  We  have  no  details 
concerning  his  life  after  that  date.  He  wrote  a  letter 
to  Manuel  concerning  the  dispute  with  Photius  from 
858  to  870,  which  is  preserved  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
in  Labbe,  Concilia,  vol.  viii,  and  in  Raderus,  A  da  Con- 
cilii  (Ingolstadt,  1604,  4to).  See  Fabricius,  Biblioth. 
Grasca,  xi,  700;  Baronius,  Armal.  ad  ann.870;  Haukius, 
Scriptores  Byzantini,  xvii,  1 ;  xviii,  66 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generate,  xxxv,  220.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Metroph&n&s,  Critopulus,  a  Greek  theologian 
of  the  17th  century,  was  born  in  Beroea,  and  was  educa- 
ted at  the  convent  school  at  Athos.  Afterwards  he 
served  in  an  intimate  relation  to  the  celebrated  patriarch, 
Cyril  Lucar,  who  in  1616  sent  him  to  England  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  to  continue  his  education  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Oxford,  even  then  a  very  celebrated  educational 
institution.  Lucar,  in  a  letter  to  George  Abbott,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  at  this  time  complained  bitterly 
of  the  progress  made  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  of  the  inability  of  his  clergy  to  successfully 
resist  them  for  want  of  sufficient  instruction  (see  that 
letter  in  P.  Colomesii  Clarorum  ver.  episf.  [Lond.  1687], 
Ep.  46;  also  in  his  Opp.  ed.  Fabric  [Harab.  \709],  p. 
557).  Metrophanes,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  was 
well  received  by  archbishop  Abbott  and  king  James. 
In  1620  or  1621  Metrophanes  went  to  Germany,  where 
he  visited  the  Protestant  universities  of  Wittenberg, 
Tubingen,  Altdorf,  Strasburg,  and  Helmstadt.  In  the 
latter  place  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Coming,  Ca- 
lixtus,  and  Conrad  Hornejus,  at  whose  suggestion  he 
wrote,  in  1625,  a  confession  of  the  tenets  of  the  ortho- 
dox Greek  Church,  with  an  exposition  of  its  principal 
customs.  This  was  subsequently  published,  together 
with  a  Latin  translation,  by  John  Homejus,  son  of  Con- 
rad, and  an  introduction  by  Conring  (see  Conringit  Opp. 
vi,  p.  891),  at  Helmstadt,  in  1661.  Among  his  other 
productions  in  Germany  we  find,  Be  vocibus  quibusdam 
UturgicisepisLed.J.J.  Crudelius  (JUterb.  1737) : — Oratio 
Graca  panegyrica  et  dogmatica  in  nativitatem  domim 
Latitie  versa,  per  M.  G.Queccium  (Alt  1626) : — Responsio 
ad  quastionem  de  dido  apostoHco  "  Spiritu  ambulate"  Gr. 
et  Lat.ed.n  M.Rindero,  Emendatione*  et  animadversione* 
in  Joh.  Meursii  Gloss.  Graco-barbarum  ed.  Franziu* 
(Stendal,  1787) : — De  pronunciations  lit  era  6,ed.  Schwen- 
terus  (Norimb.  1625);  and  letters  to  be  found  in  G. 
Richteri  Epistolis,  p.  729,  and  in  J.  Chr.  Wolfii  Cowpectu 
supelL  epist.  p.  26, 66, 129.  He  next  went  for  some  time 
to  Venice  as  a  teacher  of  Greek,  and  finally  returned  to 
Constantinople,  in  what  year  is  uncertain.  He  subse- 
quently became  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  most  im- 
portant of  all  his  works  is  the  above-mentioned  confes- 
sion (OuoXoyia  rqg  avaroXtxrjc,  iiacXnoiac,  t^c,  icaSo- 
Xtrjfc  rat  airooToAutr/t,  c.r.X.).  It  is  a  rather  full, 
clear  exposition  of  the  doctrines  and  customs  of  the 
Greek  Church,  more  in  the  form  of  a  theological  analy- 
sis than  of  a  strictly  symbolic  work.     He  shows  in  it 

w  w 

great  opposition  to  the  Romish  Church,  but  at  the  same 
time  avoids  all  Protestant  polemics.  The  charge  that 
Metrophanes  was  Lutheran  in  tendency  is  unjust,  and  is 
ignored  by  all  able  theologians.  According  to  Metro- 
phanes, the  Greek  doctrines  can  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  forming  a  "  simple"  and  an  "  economical"  system 
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of  theology  (fionf.  p.  13,  ed.  Weissenb.).  The  first  treats 
of  God  and  of  the  Trinity,  leading  naturally  to  the  ex- 
position of  the  Greek  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy 
Ghost  {Confess,  p.  15  sq.).  If  we  compare  the  doctrine 
of  the  author  on  the  point  with  the  tradition  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  we  find  the  doctrine  much  more  complete, 
and  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Latin  Church. 
Each  of  the  three  divine  persons  stands  in  a  definite  re- 
lation to  the  two  others,  and  at  the  same  time  consti- 
tute one  form  of  the  Deity.  The  first  person  stands  as 
the  father  of  the  second  and  the  sender  (wpofioktvc),  but 
embraces  them  both  in  himself  as  vovc..  The  second 
person,  or  son,  possesses  a  \6yoc,  the  third  the  irpofiknfta 
of  the  first,  as  jrvwpa,  an  identity  with  both.  See 
Weissenbom,  Preefatio  to  his  Appendix  Utt  Symbol 
Ecdes.  Orienialis  (Jena,  1850) ;  Ditelmaier,  De  Metro- 
phane  Critopule  (Altenb.  1769) ;  Neale,  Ftorenf.  Council, 
p.  168. 

Metropolitan  (MtirpoxoXlrnc)  is  the  name  of  an 
ecclesiastical  dignitary — an  episcopal  officer— who,  by 
virtue  of  his  residence  in  the  capital  of  a  country  or 
province,  exercises  not  only  the  authority  of  a  presiding 
officer  in  bis  own  diocese,  but  exerts,  in  some  sense,  ju- 
risdiction over  the  other  bishops  of  the  came  country  or 
province ;  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  the  archbishop 
(q.  v.),  who  simply  enjoys  some  additional  privileges  of 
honors  and  respect  not  common  to  the  plain  bishop 
(comp.  Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  270). 

The  office  originated  in  the  Roman  countries,  when 
the  chief  city  of  a  province  was  called  pnrpoicoKic. 
The  date  of  its  origin  cannot  be  exactly  fixed,  but "  the 
third  century,"  says  Coleman  (Manual  of  Prelacy  and 
Ritualism,  p.  235),  "  may  be  regarded  as  the  period  in 
which  it  was  chiefly  consolidated  and  established." 
Romanists  hold  that  it  can  be  traced,  at  least  in  germ, 
to  the  days  of  the  apostles,  arid  that  mention  is  made 
of  the  office  in  the  letters  of  Paul  to  Timothy  and  to 
Titus  (conip.  Pierre  de  Marca,  Concord,  lib.  vi,  Giorgi, 
De  Aniiguo  ItaL  MetropoL).  Several  of  the  Church 
fathers  also  mention  (he  fact  that  the  metropolitan 
office  existed  in  apostolic  days  (e.  g.  Chrysostom,  15 
Horn,  in  V.  Tint.,  and  Eusebius,  Hist.  JCccles.  Hi,  c  4) ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  "  the  name  of  metropolitan  does  not 
occur  until  the  4th  century"  (Coleman,  Anc.  Christiani- 
ty Exemplified,  p.  143).  The  title  was  first  publicly 
adopted  by  the  Church  at  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  A.D. 
325,  and  there  seems  good  ground  for  the  belief  that, 
like  all  other  episcopal  offices,  the  metropolitan  govern- 
ment "  was  not  the  production  of  a  day,  but  the  result 
of  a  gradual  modification  of  the  diocesan  government, 
by  a  further  concentration  of  episcopal  power,  and  the 
extension  of  its  influence  over  a  wider  range  of  territo- 
ry" (Coleman,  PreL  and  Rit.  p.  242;  comp.  Schaff,  Ch. 
Hist,  ii,  270). 

The  following  may  be  considered  as  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  office.  The  metropolitan  had  prece- 
dence of  all  other  bishops  of  his  province,  a  decisive 
voice  in  their  election,  and  the  power  of  confirming  and 
ordaining  them.  He  summoned  provincial  councils, 
presided  in  them,  and  drew  up  the  decrees.  He  had 
the  oversight  of  the  provincial  bishops,  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical superintendence  of  the  whole  province.  He  had 
the  privilege  of  determining  all  causes  of  special  impor- 
tance in  provincial  council,  but  in  concurrence  with  the 
other  bishops  of  the  province.  In  extreme  cases,  appeal 
was  made  to  him,  when  he  had  the  power  of  controlling 
a  provincial  bishop,  without  the  assistance  of  other 
bishops.  He  could  give  and  receive  letters  of  com- 
munion, and  publish  and  carry  into  effect  laws  enacted 
either  by  emperors  or  by  councils  relating  to  the 
Church.  The  bishops  of  a  province  elected  and  or- 
dained their  metropolitan,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  metropolitan  of  any  other  province. 

The  ninth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Antioch  (341)  thus 
defines  the  office  of  the  metropolitan :  "  The  bishops  of 
each  eparchy  (province)  should  know  that  upon  the 
bishop  of  the  metropolis  (the  municipal  capital)  also  de- 


volves a  care  for  the  whole  eparchy,  because  in  the  me- 
tropolis all,  who  have  business,  gather  together  frotu  all 
quarters.  Hence  it  has  been  found  good  that  he  should 
also  have  a  precedence  in  honor,  and  that  the  other 
bishops  should  do  nothing  without  him — according  to 
the  old  and  still  binding  canon  of  our  fathers — except 
that  which  pertains  to  the  supervision  and  jurisdiction 
of  their  parishes  (i.  e.  dioceses  in  the  modern  terminolo- 
gy), and  the  provinces  belonging  to  them ;  as  in  fact 
they  ordain  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  decide  all  judi- 
cial matters.  Otherwise  they  ought  to  do  nothing  with- 
out the  bishop  of  the  metropolis,  and  he  nothing  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other  bishops."  In  the  nine- 
teenth canon,  this  council  forbade  a  bishop  being  ordain- 
ed without  the  presence  of  the  metropolitan,  and  the 
presence  or  concurrence  of  the  majority  of  the  bishops 
of  the  province.  The  writers  of  the  Latin  Church  use 
promiscuously  the  words  archbishop  and  metropolitan, 
making  either  name  denote  a  bishop,  who,  by  virtue  of 
his  see,  presides  over  or  governs  several  other  bishops. 
Thus  in  the  newly-constituted  hierarchy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  England  the  archbishop  of  West- 
minster has  the  rank  of  metropolitan.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Ireland,  the  archbishops  of  Armagh, 
Dublin,  Casbel,  and  Tuam,  all  possess  the  same-  rank. 
In  the  Church  of  England,  also,  the  real  meaning  of  trie 
term  metropolitan  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  in  England, 
and  in  Ireland  those  of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  are  called 
metropolitans.  The  Greeks,  however,  use  the  name 
only  to  denote  him  whose  see  is  really  a  civil  metropo- 
lis. See  Farrar,  Eccles.  Did.  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Church  Diet. 
s.  v. ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchteology,  s.  v. ;  Siegel,  Hand- 
buck  d.  christl.-Jdrchl.  A  Uerth&mer,  iii,  264  sq. ;  Planck, 
Gesch,  d.  christL-kirchl.  Gesellschaflsrerfassung,  i,  572 
sq.;  Ziegler,  Versuch  d.  Hrchl.  Vcrfassungsformen,  p.  61 
sq. 

Metropolitfcnm  is  the  name  of  the  archiepisco- 
pal  ordinariate  and  consistory,  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical 
supreme  court,  or  second  court  of  appeals,  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  installed  by  the  metropolitans  or  archbishops. 
Occasionally  it  has  the  special  power  conferred  which 
constitutes  it  also  a  third  court  of  appeals,  but,  as  a  rule, 
this  court  hears  all  appeals  in  matters -of  discipline  and 
matrimonial  difficulties.  As  the  duties  of  the  archbishop 
are  both  to  attend  to  the  management  of  his  own  dio- 
cese and  the  dioceses  of  his  subaltern  bishops,  the  met- 
ropolitan council  is  divided  into. two  boards  or  senates, 
one  of  which  constitutes  the  court  in  cases  of  discipline 
and  matrimonial  differences  of  the  archdiocese,  the  other 
hearing  appeals  from  the  ordinaries  and  consistories  of 
the  assistant  bishops.  But  it  is  against  the  nature  of 
archiepiscopal  jurisdiction  that  the  metropoliticum  can 
also  take  the  appeals  against  the  sentence  of  the  archi- 
episcopal vicary  and  ordinary  and  decide  upon  those. 
An  appeal  ab  eadem  ad  eundera  is  not  admissible,  for  it 
cannot  be  thought  of  that  the  general  vicar}'  or  the  archi- 
episcopal ordinary  represents  the  archbishop  as  common 
bishop  in  propria  dioccesi,  the  metropoliticum  represent- 
ing him  as  such,  inasmuch  as  the  archbishop  is  in  his 
own  archdiocese  as  ordinarius.  The  archbishop  cer- 
tainly cannot  fill  the  offices  of  two  dignitaries;  the  cog- 
nition or  decision  of  appeals  from  sentences  of  archiepis- 
copal general  vicaries  and  metropolitan  courts  should 
therefore  be  sent  to  other,  hence  to  the  metropolitan 
court  of  another  archbishopric.  Appeals  from  the  de- 
cisions of  the  metropolitan  courts  in  second  instance 
are  usually  presented  to  the  pope  himself,  securing  ac- 
quittal at  Rome  by  the  Curia  Romana,  unless  his  holi- 
ness may  please  to  order  a  judices  in  partibus,  i.  e.  confer 
upon  the  metropoliticum  the  power  of  acting  as  a  court 
of  appeal  of  the  third  instance.  See  Wetzer  und  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Mets,  Laurent  db,  a  Flemish  prelate,  was  born  at 

Grammont  about  1520.     He  studied  theology  at  Lon- 

|  vain,  became  a  curate  at  Deinse,  almoner  and  canon  of 
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Saint-Gudula's  church  at  Brussels,  and  shortly  after  the 
opening  of  the  year  1562  he  was  appointed  vicar  to 
cardinal  de  Grauvelle,  archbishop  of  Malines,  and  in- 
stalled ecclesiastical  judge,  or  official,  for  the  district  of 
Brussels.  In  1569,  the  University  of  Louvain  constituted 
him  the  conservator  of  its  privileges  and  vested  rights, 
which  were  then  hotly  contested.  Laurent  de  Meta  did 
not  long  discharge  the  intricate  functions  of  this  last 
office,  for  in  November,  1569,  he  was  preferred  to  the 
bishopric  of  Bois-le-Duc  Meta  founded  a  seminary, 
and  published  a  Ritual  for  the  use  of  his  clergy.  In 
November,  1577,  he  was  constrained  to  yield  to  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Calvinists.  At  first  he  took  refuge  in 
Cologne,  and  then  in  Namur,  where,  in  1578,  Gregory 
XIII  invested  him  with  the  episcopal  see  rendered  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Anthony  Havet,  He  died  at  Namur, 
1580.  He  is  the  author  of  Statuta  Synodi  Diace*ana 
Btueoducenti*  anno  Domini  MDLXXI  (Bois-le-Duc, 
1571, 8vo) : — Manual*  Pastorum  dictcesis  Sylvccducams, 
(ibid.  1572, 4to).  See  Paquot,  Memoir t*  pour  eervir  a 
Fkufoire  Uttiraire  de*  Pays-Bos,  xii,  819-27 ;  Valere 
Andre,  BUdiothcca  BeLgica;  Guillaume  Gazet,  Hittoire 
eecUsiastique  de*  Pays-Bos. — Foppens,  BibUoiheca  Bel- 
gian, p.  810. 

Metsiah.    See  Talmud. 

Mettray,  Reformatory  o£  This  noted  insti- 
tution for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents  is  the 
parent  of  all  institutions  of  this  character,  and  deserves 
our  notice  therefor.  The  object  of  the  Reformatory  of 
Mettray  and  other  like  institutions,  which  have,  espe- 
cially of  late,  been  fast  multiplying,  is  the  mild  punish- 
ment and  ultimate  restoration  to  society  cf  juvenile  de- 
linquents. The  founder  of  the  reformatory— whose  la- 
bors, like  those  of  the  prison  reformers  of  our  day,  de- 
serve to  be  cherished  forever — was  M.  Deroetz,  a  French 
lawyer,  a  member  of  the  Parisian  bar,  who,  struck  with 
the  evils  and  hardships  attending  the  committal  to  pris- 
on of  young  persons,  and  considering  the  training  and 
habits  of  scarcely  responsible  criminals,  condemned  to 
languish  hopelessly  for  a  time,  incapable  of  producing 
results  other  than  their  emerging  worse  than  when  they 
entered,  resolved,  in  conjunction  with  the  vicomte  Bre- 
tigneres  de  Courteilles,  to  found  a  school  which  should 
have  for  its  object  the  reformation  of  this  class  of  offend- 
ers. In  1839,  accordingly,  the  Reformatory,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  the  Colony  of  Mettray,  was  set  on  foot/about  five 
miles  from  the  city  of  Tours,  in  France.  From  that  day 
to  this,  M.  Demetz  has,  by  his  assiduous  labors  and  self- 
devotedness,  rendered  to  France  and  Europe  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  that  could  be  conferred  on  society, 
proving  that,  by  agricultural  and  other  labors  of  indus- 
try, and  well-considered  rules  of  organization  and  disci- 
pline, the  neglected  and  criminal  may  be  trained  to  take 
their  place  honestly  and  honorably  in  society ;  the  re- 
lapses into  crime  being  in  the  institution  of  Mettray 
only  3.81  per  cent.    See  Prison  Reform.    (J.  H.  W.)" 

MetUB,  an  aged  and  venerable  Christian  of  Alex- 
andria, who,  in  the  persecution  of  that  city  A.D.  249, 
for  refusing  to  blaspheme  his  Saviour,  was  first  beaten 
with  clubs,  then  pierced  with  sharp  reeds,  and  finally 
stoned  to  death.  Quitita  and  Apollonia,  two  Christian 
females,  and  many  others  whose  names  are  not  preserved, 
were  fellow-sufferers.  Fox,  Booh  of  Martyrs,  p.  26 ; 
Belig,  Cyclop,  a.  v. 

Metz,  an  important  fortified  city  of  the  province  of 
Lorraine,  lately  conquered  by  the  Prussians  in  their  con- 
test with  France,  and  situated  on  the  Moselle,  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Settle,  holds  an  important  position  in 
Church  history. 

This  place,  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
Dicodorum,  was  the  chief  town  of  a  people  called  the 
Mediomatrici,  whose  name  it  took  at  a  later  date.  In 
the  5th  century  the  corrupted  form  Metti*  first  came 
into  use,  whence  the  modern  Metz,  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Huns  in  452.  At  the  death  of  Clovis  it  became 
the  capital  of  Auetrasia,  and  later  the  capital  of  Lor- 


raine. In  985  it  became  a  free  imperial  town.  It  was 
finally  secured  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in 
1648,  and  was  held  by  the  French  until  ceded  to  the 
Germans  in  1870.  It  has  a  population  of  over  50,000, 
somewhat  diminished  of  late  by  the  excursions  of  fami- 
lies unwilling  to  live  under  Prussian  rule.  Its  streets 
are  wide  and  clean,  and  it  contains  numerous  spacious 
squares.  The  cathedral,  a  Gothic  edifice,  begun  in 
1014,  and  finished  in  1546,  is  remarkable  for  its  bold- 
ness, lightness,  and  elegance,  and  has  a  beautiful  spire 
of  open  work,  378  feet  in  height  The  church  of  Notre- 
Dame-de-la-Ronde  is  a  noteworthy  structure.  Its  choir 
was  built  in  1180.  Metz  contains  also  many  other  no- 
ble edifices  and  institutions,  religious,  civil,  and  military. 
Its  industry  is  active,  the  chief  employments  being  lace- 
making,  tanning,  embroidering,  and  the  manufacture  of 
brushes,  clothing  for  the  army,  flannels,  pins,  and  canes; 
there  are  also  brass  and  copper  foundries. 

Metz  figures  quite  prominently  in  the  history  of  re- 
ligious persecutions  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
The  Huguenot  war, especially,  affected  the  peace  of  the 
Protestants  of  this  place.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  was  put  in  force  at  this  place  only  five  days 
after  its  publication.  More  than  4000  people  left  the 
place.  (Comp.  La  persecution  de  ley  list  de  Metz,  d'ecrite 
par  le  sieur  Olry  [2d  ed],  by  O.  Cuvier  [Paris,  I860]). 

METZ,  Council  of  {Concilium  Metense).  Church 
councils  were  held  at  Metz  as  early  as  A.D.  590.  At 
this  time  ifigidius,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  was  deposed 
and  banished  for  high-treason  against  king  Childebert, 
Of  far  greater  importance,  however,  was  a  council  held 
here  in  A.D.  835,  which  revoked  the  excommunication 
of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  who  had  been  unjustly  treated 
by  Ebbo,  archbishop  of  Rheims.  Another  council,  in 
the  year  following,  supplemented  the  action  of  835  by 
crowning  Louis,  Ebbo  himself  receding  from  his  former 
position.  See  Louis  lk  Debonnaire.  See  also  Lon- 
don, Manned  of  Council*,  s.  v. 

Metz,  Christian.    See  Inspired. 

Metz,  Joseph  von,  a  German  Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  was  born  at  Ebenhofen,  Bavaria,  March  9, 
1758.  He  was  educated  by  Meinrad  Meichelbeck,  prior 
of  the  monastery  at  Reichenau,  continued  his  education 
at  the  monastery  at  Benedictheuren,  and  graduated  in 
1779  at  Augsburg.  Afterwards  he  studied  at  the  semi- 
nary at  Pfaffenhausen ;  was  ordained  at  Augsburg  in 
1785 ;  became  in  the  same  year  tutor  of  the  children  of 
the  count  of  StauflTenberg,  with  whom  he  went  to  Stras- 
burg,  Mentz,  and  Wurzburg;  was  then  installed  as  min- 
ister at  Freighalden,  and  a  few  years  after  as  chaplain  at 
EberstalL  In  1801  he  was  nominated  clerical  counsel- 
lor by  Carl  Theodor  of  Dalberg,  bishop  at  Constance. 
In  1802  he  got  a  position  as  minister  to  Riszdissen,  and 
in  1804  as  deacon  at  Laupheim;  in  1809  poor  health 
forced  him  to  resign  both  positions,  but  in  1810,  being 
restored  to  health,  he  became  clerical  counsellor  of  the 
government  of  the  bishopric  of  Constance ;  in  1812  gen- 
eral counsellor  of  the  vicarage  at  Elwangen ;  resigned 
in  1817,  and  died  January  4, 1819.  His  manifold  duties 
as  pastor  prevented  the  composition  of  extended  literary 
works.  Besides  several  essays  in  journals,  be  published 
Katechismus,  oder  Leitfaden  zum  Christ-katholiscken  Re- 
lif/imuunferricht  (Const,  1812,  8vo).  —  During,  Gelehiie 
TheoL  Deut*ckland*  de*  ISten  v.  I9ten  Jahrhuwlerfs,  ii, 

8.  V. 

Meucci,  Vincenzio,  a  Florentine  artist,  born  in 
1694,  was  chiefly  employed  in  works  of  perspective,1 
which  he  executed  at  various  places  in  Tuscany,  and  in 
the  cupola  of  the  royal  chapel  in  S.  Lorenzo.  Several 
works  of  Meucci  are  dispersed  through  various  churches 
in  Florence,  and  in  a  chapel  of  the  Wunziata,  where  he 
painted  a  lovely  Madonna,  which  is  allowed  to  be  one  • 
of  bis  best  works.  He  died  in  1776.  See  Lanzi's  Ilis- 
tory  of  Pawling,  tran&L  by  Roscoe  (London,  1847, 3  vols. 
8vo)/i,  253. 

Meuillon,  Raymond  de,  a  French  preacher  and 
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xieologian,  was  bom  about  1285  in  Dauphiny.  After 
haying  declared  to  adhere  to  the  rules  of  St.  Dominic 
at  the  Convent  of  Sisteran,  he  was  elected  in  1264  gen- 
eral preacher  of  that  order,  and  some  time  afterwards 
he  was  nominated  definitor.  In  1278  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  go  to  England  to  suppress  the  too  liberal  dis- 
courses of  some  Dominicans,  accused  of  irreverence  to 
the  memory  of  St  Thomas.  After  having  accomplished 
the  mission  assigned  to  him,  Raymond  gave  an  account 
of  his  journey  to  the  assembled  chapels  in  Paris  in 
May,  1279.  The  delinquents  were  condemned,  and  the 
priors  authorized  to  punish  vigorously  whosoever  should 
attempt  new  excesses.  As  a  reward  for  his  zeal,  Ray- 
mond was  nominated  definitor  for  a  second  time.  Some 
years  after  he  was  introduced  to  the  secular  Church  in 
the  capacity  of  a  bishop.  In  1289  Raymond  was  pro- 
moted archbishop  of  Embrun.  He  died  June  29, 1294. 
Raymond  de  Meuillon's  writings  may  be  divided  into 
two  distinct  categories,  viz.  his  statutes  and  his  dogmat- 
ical books.  VHistoire  Litteraire  analyzes  them  both. 
His  dogmatical  books  have  been  translated  into  Greek. 
The  only  copy  of  this  version,  once  kept  in  the  Monas- 
tery of  St  Germain-des-Pres  at  Paris,  is  now  in  the  im- 
perial library  of  St  Petersburg,  with  a  great  number 
of  other  manuscripts  of  his.  See  />  Catalogue  des  MSS. 
BibL  imps' r.  by  M.  Edouard  de  Muralt,  and  the  valuable 
article  of  M.  V.  Le  Clerc  in  VHistoire  Litteraire, — Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generalef  s.  v. 

Meii'nim  (Neh.  vii,  52).    See  Mkhunim. 

Meur,  Vincent,  a  noted  French  divine,  the  in- 
spirer  of  French  foreign  missions,  was  born  at  Tongue- 
dec,  in  the  diocese  of  Frezuier,  France,  in  1628.  When 
yet  a  young  man,  he  obtained  the  post  of  almoner  to  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  Tiring,  however,  of  the  idleness 
which  frequently  intervened  in  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties, he  induced  several  other  ecclesiastics,  his  friends 
and  colleagues,  to  unite  with  him  in  founding  an  insti- 
tution to  prepare  zealous  apostles  and  effective  preach- 
ers of  the  Word,  and  by  this  movement  originated  the 
French  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  In  its  incipiency, 
twelve  persons  assembled  for  consultation  and  delibera- 
tion in  a  small  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe.  Meur  pre- 
sided at  this  meeting.  The  Jesuits,  comprehending  the 
advantages  which  their  society  would  derive  from  co- 
operative work  with  such  auxiliaries,  in  1652  affiliated 
with  them.  Meur,  the  moving  spirit  of  these  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  advised  that  work  be  inaugura- 
ted in  South-eastern  Asia,  and,  to  obtain  the  approval  of 
pope  Alexander  VII,  in  1657  repaired  to  Rome.  The  pon- 
tiff warmly  approved  the  project  Meur  himself,  how- 
ever, instead  of  accompanying  his  associates,  returned 
to  Paris,  and  there  engaged  in  theological  discussions. 
He  attacked  Jansenius  and  his  followers ;  in  1664  was 
appointed  superior  of  the  Seminar}'  for  Foreign  Missions; 
assumed  the  priorate  of  St.  Andre,  in  Brittany;  and  went 
on  some  religious  missions  to  Dijon,  Auxerre,  and  other 
cities  of  Burgundy,  where  he  had  friends.  He  had  just 
returned  from  Brittany,  to  receive  property  bequeath- 
ed to  him  by  his  father  and  his  brother,  when  he  died, 
at  Vieux-Chateaux-cn-Brie,  in  1668.  See  Richard  et 
Giraud,  Kiblioth.  Sacree ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GbUrale, 

8.V. 

Meuschen,  Johann  Gkkhard,  a  learned  German 
Protestant  theologian,  was  born  at  Osnabrllck,  in  West- 
phalia, May  4, 1680,  a  son  of  the  minister  Johann  Con- 
rad Meuschen  at  the  St  Catharinenkirche.  He  com- 
menced his  education  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
town ;  in  1699  entered  the  University  of  Jena,  where,  in 
1702,  he  secured  the  title  of  master  of  arts.  In  1703, 
being  about  to  take  a  position  as  professor  at  Copenhagen, 
but  detained  accidentally  at  Kiel,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor extraordinary  of  philosophy  at  the  university  of 
that  place.  He  returned  to  Osnabrllck  in  1704,  whither 
he  was  called  by  the  St.  Catharinenkirche  as  assistant 
to  his  father.  In  1708  he  was  called  to  the  Hague  as 
pastor  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  of  that  place,  and 


here  he  labored  until  1716,  when  he  went  to  Hanau  as 
chief  court  and  city  minister,  with  the  character  of 
counsellor  of  the  consistory ;  in  1720  he  was  appointed 
clerical  superintendent  of  the  district  of  Hanan-Iichten- 
berg.  In  1728,  after  having  refused  several  important 
offers  made  to  him,  he  removed  to  Coburg  as  ecclesias- 
tical counsellor,  superintendent-general,  and  professor  of 
theology,  and  died  there  December  15, 1748.  Meuschen 
was  a  decided  opponent  of  the  papists,  and  especially 
of  the  Jesuits ;  and  had  to  suffer  considerably  from  their 
animosity  towards  him.  One  of  his  pamphlets  against 
the  machinations  of  Jesuitism,  Nugce  venules  RulUnse*, 
was  even  publicly  destroyed  by  fire  under  the  hands  of 
the  executioner.  The  larger  part  of  his  works  are  of 
an  ascetic  tendency.  The  most  important  of  his  pro- 
ductions are :  PostiUa  mythica,  and  Die  neu  erojnete 
Bakn  des  wahren  Christen! hums  .• — Madonna  et  santa 
casa  di  Loretto,  oder  historische  Beschreibung  der  Ueben 
Frauen  und  des  heUigen  Houses  zu  Lureito  (Jena,  1702, 
8vo) : — Diss,  academica  de  Cynisis  philosophis  (Kiloo. 
1708,  4to):  —  Diss,  de  prajudicio  auctoritatis  (ibid* 
1704,  4to) : — Diss,  de  antiquo  et  moderno  ritu  saluttmdi 
sternutantes  (ibid.  1704, 4to)  .—Diss,  defabis  Pythagori- 
cis  mysticis  (ibid.  1704,  4 to): — Amceisung  zur  Verlettg- 
nung  der  Welt  und  seiner  selbst  (OsnabrUck,  1706, 
12mo) : — Das  hake  Geheimniss  der  Geburt  Christi  in  der 
Sede  (Amsterdam,  1709, 8vo) : — Die  in  der  ersten  Kircke 
gebrauchliche  apostolische  Consecration  des  keiL  A  bend- 
mahUf  aus  den  Patribus  und  Kirchengeschickten  enciesen, 
Meuschen  was  a  very  superior  student  in  the  ancient 
and  Oriental  languages,  and  his  contributions  to  exeget- 
ical  theology  are  perhaps  among  the  most  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  his  age  and  country.  His  best  works  in 
the  field  of  Biblical  literature  are :  Diatribe  de  Nasi  prm- 
cipe  st  directore  Synedrii  Afagni  Hebraorum  (Coburg, 
1724, 4to) : — Novum  Testamentum  e  Talmude  illustratum 
(Leip.  1786,  4to) : — Biblwtheca  medici  sacri,  seu  recert- 
sio  scriptorum  qui  Scripturam  Sacram  ex  medicina  et 
philosophia  naturali  illustrarunt  (The  Hague,  1712, 8vo). 
He  also  edited  Eygas's  Chronicon  Universale,  under  the 
title  I/erm.  Eygantis  Ord,  minor.Jlores  temporum  s.  chron- 
icon universale  ab  anno  Chisti  adA.D.  1840  et  adhinc  ad 
a,  1518  continuatum  a  M.  Eysenhart ;  editum  prtemisse 
glossario  iMtinitatis ferreoi  J,  G.  Meuschenii  (Lugd.  B»- 
tav.  1743, 4to).  See  Programmafumbre  in  Meuschenium 
(in  the  A  eta  Historico  Ecciesiastica  [Leipsic,  voL  vii]) ; 
Strieder,  Hessische  gelehrten  geschichte,  vol.  ix ;  Got- 
ten, Gelehrtes  Europa,  vols,  ii  and  iii.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Meusel  (or  Mosel),  "Wolfgang  (Latin  JAunt- 
lus),  a  German  Protestant  theologian  and  Hebraist,  was 
bom  at  Dieuze,  Lorraine  (lately  in  France,  but  now  in 
Germany),  in  1497.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  prior,  he  was  entered  as  a  novice  in 
the  monastery  of  the  Benedictines  near  Lixheim.  Alter 
a  course  of  arduous  studies  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and 
then  devoted  himself  to  preaching.  In  1518  the  writ- 
ings of  Luther  strongly  inclined  Meusel  to  embrace  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Though  elected  prior  of 
the  cloister  with  which  he  was  connected,  he  declined 
that  office  in  order  to  maintain  his  independence, 
About  this  time  he  began  so  openly  to  preach  the  dog- 
mas of  Protestantism  that  he  became  generally  known 
as  the  "  Lutheran  monk."  Soon  afterwards  he  quitted 
the  monastery  and  went  to  Strasburg,  where,  in  1527, 
he  married  a  relative  of  his  former  superior  in  the  pri- 
orv.  A  series  of  misfortunes  and  vicissitudes  involved 
Meusel  in  obscurity  until  1529,  when  he  was  appointed 
vicar  at  the  cathedral  at  Strasburg.  It  was  then  that 
he  diligently  applied  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  Hebrew 
under  the  tuition  of  Bucer  and  Capito.  In  1531  the 
Augsburg  Senate  invited  him  to  come  and  labor  for  the 
spiritual  good  of  the  city.  His  principles  of  liberality 
and  toleration  so  pleased  the  Senate  that  they  intrusted 
him  with  some  important  missions.  In  1536  he  was 
sent  to  the  assembly  at  Wittemburg,  where  he  executed 
the  formulary  of  a  union  designed  to  bind  together  the 
churches  of  Germany,  North  and  South,  in  the  matter 
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of  the  Eucharist.  In  1540  the  Augsburg  Senate  dele* 
gated  him  to  the  councils  held  at  Worms  by  the  Protes- 
tants and  the  Catholics,  and  afterwards  to  the  conferences 
'which  took  place  at  Katisbon.  In  the  following  year 
he  drew  up  the  heads  of  the  controversy  between  Me- 
lancthon  and  Eck.  In  1544  he  established  at  Don- 
auwdrth  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  preacher.  In  1549  he  was  installed 
professor  of  theology  at  Bern.  He  died  in  that  city 
about  1563.  Meusel  wrote,  Anti-Cochlaus  primus,  ad- 
tetnu  J.  Cockiei  de  sacerdotio  ac  sacrificio  nova  leois 
bbeilum  (Augsburg,  1614,  4to)  :  —  Commentarii  in  D. 
Joamtu  EvangeHum  (Basle,  1545,  foL) : — CommetUarii 
w  Mattkaum  (ibid.  1548,  fol.)  —Dialogi  IV  de  Quas- 
tiom  :  Liceetf  homsni  Christiana  evangelica  doctrina 
guaro  papisticis  superstiombus  ac  falsi*  cultibus  exter- 
na scdeiate  communicare  f  (1549,  8vo): — CommetUarii 
in  Psalmos  (ibid.  1553,  foL) : — In  Dtcalogum  Erplanatio 
(ibid.  1553) : — Commentarii  in  Genesin  (ibid.  1554,  foL) ; — 
Commentarii  in  Epistolam  ad  Romano*  (ibid.  1555, 
foL) : — Commentarii  in  Esaiam  prophetatn  (ibid.  1567, 
foL) : — Commentari  in  Epistotas  ad  Corinthios,  ad  Gala- 
to4\  ad  Epkesios  (ibid.  1559,  fol.) : — Loci  communes  The- 
ologies sacra  (ibid.  1560,  fol.) : — Commentarii  in  Episto- 
tas ad  PhiUppenses,  Colossensts,  Thessalonicenses  et  in 
primam  ad  Timothewn  (ibid.  1565,  foL).  See  Synopsis 
festaUum  concionum,  auctort  Wolf.  Musculo  Dusano. 
Ejusdem  vita,  obitus,  erudita  canruna.  Item  dariss, 
virontm  m  ipsius  obitu  epicedia  (Basle,  1595, 12mo). — 
Haag,  La  France  Protest, ;  Melch.  Adam,  Vita  Theoh- 
gorum;  Bayle,  Hist,  Dictionary,  8.  v.;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  General*,  ft.  v. 

Mexico,  a  federal  republic  of  North  America,  and 
by  far  the  most  powerful  representative  of  the  Spanish 
American  states. 

L  General. — Mexico  is  situated  between  latitude  15° 
and  32°  north,  and  longitude  97°  and  117°  west.  The 
area  is  estimated  by  Behm  and  Wagner  (Bevdlkerung 
der  AVcfefGotha,  1872)  at  776,280  square  miles;  by  oth- 
er authorities  somewhat  differently.  The  population 
amounted  in  1868,  according  to  the  calculations  of  the 
Mexican  statistician,  Cubas  y  Garcia,  to  9,173,052.  The 
country  was,  in  1518,  conquered  by  Cortes  for  Spain, 
and  from  that  time  to  1821  constituted  the  vice-king- 
dom of  New  Spain.  Up  to  1843,  when  Texas  separated 
from  Mexico  and  declared  itself  independent,  the  area 
of  Mexico  was  more  than  double  what  it  is  at  present, 
embracing  an  area  of  about  1,500,000  square  miles,  but 
soon  after  the  loss  of  Texas,  the  entire  country  north  of 
the  Kio  Grande  had,  in  consequence  of  the  war  of  1846 
to  1848,  to  be  ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  1821 
Mexico  declared  independence  from  Spain,  and  consti- 
tuted itself  a  republic.  The  attempt  of  the  Creole, 
Iturbide,  to  convert  the  country  into  an  empire  (1822), 
ended  after  about  one  year  with  his  expulsion;  and  from 
that  time  Mexico,  though  continually  torn  by  civil  wars, 
remained  a  republic,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  in- 
terval from  1864  to  1867  when  Maximilian  I  was  emper- 
or of  Mexico.  The  Mexican  population  embraces  about 
1,140,000  whites  (40,000  Europeans,  800,000  Creoles, 
800.000  Chapetones,  or  persons  of  mixed  descent,  who 
claim  to  be  white),  1,500,000  to  2,000,000  Mestizoes  of 
mixed  descent,  and  about  16,000  negroes ;  all  the  others 
are  Indiana.  Nearly  all  of  these  last  are  Christianized 
ifiddes),  only  about  100,000  are  still  unbaptized  (Indios 
bra9os\  and  inhabit  in  small  tribes  the  northern  regions 
of  the  republic.  All  races  have  equal  rights  before  the 
law;  slavery  was  abolished  on  8ept,  16,  1829,  under 
president  Guerrero.  The  general  language  of  the  coun- 
try is  Spanish ;  of  the  Indian  dialects,  about  twenty 
have  maintained  themselves  to  the  present  day ;  those 
most  extensively  spoken  are  the  Aztec,  or  Mexican,  and 
the  Otonntian. 

II.  History  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.— The  con- 
quest of  the  country  was  soon  followed  by  its  Christian- 
rzatkm.  The  firet  missionaries  (after  1522)  belonged  to 
the  Franciscan  order,  and  one  of  the  first  Franciscan 


monks,  Peter  of  Ghent,  reported  that  the  missionaries 
of  his  order  had,  during  the  first  six  years  of  their  labors, 
converted  200,000  Indians ;  and  according  to  a  report  of 
the  first  bishop  of  Mexico,  Zumaraga,  in  1531,  the  num- 
ber of  the  converts  had  risen  to  1,000,000.  Even  the 
missionaries,  however,  complain  that  the  conversion  in 
many  cases  was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  many  hid 
their  idols  under  tbe  cross  iu  order  to  be  able  to  worship 
them  with  impunity.  The  Franciscans  were,  in  1526, 
followed  by  the  Dominicans,  who  gave  to  the  country 
most  of  its  bishops,  by  the  Mercedarians  (Order  of  Mer- 
cy), and  (after  1553)  by  the  Augustinians.  When  the 
Jesuits  arrived  in  the  country  in  1572,  the  Christiani- 
zation  of  tbe  districts  settled  by  the  colonists  was  nearly 
complete ;  but  the  Jesuits  established  a  number  of  pros- 
perous missions  in  the  territories  of  Northern  Mexico, 
which  at  that  time  did  not  belong  to  the  Spanish  do- 
minions. Aoouw  the  year  1600  Mexico  abounded  in 
magnificent  churches, 'convents,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. The  cruel  treatment  of  the  Indians  by  many 
Spaniards  often  called  forth  the  remonstrances  of  monks 
and  bishops,  who  prevailed  upon  king  Charles  V  of  Spain 
to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  and  upon  pope  Paul 
III  to  declare  authoritatively  that  the  Indians  were  ra- 
tional beings,  and  must  be  treated  as  such.  At  the  same 
time  the  bishops  took  good  care  of  their  own  interests, 
and  the  Church  of  Mexico  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
on  the  globe.  In  1767  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from 
the  country,  and  about  the  same  time  the  influence  of 
the  liberal  and  rationalistic  tendencies  which  prevailed 
in  South-western  Europe  invaded  Mexico,  and  gradually 
undermined  both  the  Spanish  rule  and  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Among  the  leaders  of  the  war  of 
independence  were  many  liberals.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  federative  republic,  the  Church  generally 
sided  with  the  Centralists,  or  Escosesos  (so  called  after 
the  Scotch  rite  of  Freemasonry),  and  thereby  provoked 
the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Federalists,  or  Yorkinos  (so 
called  after  the  York  rite  of  the  Freemasons),  who  con- 
fiscated very  large  amounts  of  Church  property  when- 
ever they  were  in  power.  In  consequence  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Spanish  government  to  relinquish  its  historical 
rights  in  Mexican  Church  affairs,  nearly  all  the  episco- 
pal sees  became  gradually  vacant,  until  a  convention 
with  Rome  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Mexican  Church 
was.  concluded  and  proclaimed,  in  1831,  as  a  law  of 
the  state.  In  1851,  under  the  presidency  of  Arista,  a 
papal  nuncio,  Clementi,  was  appointed  for  Mexico,  but 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  did  not  recognise  him,  and  even 
a  portion  of  the  clergy  received  him  with  distrust.  In 
an  allocution  of  Dec.  15, 1856,  the  pope  complained  that 
in  the  previous  year  (1855)  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
had  been  abolished,  the  property  of  the  diocese  of  Pue- 
bla  confiscated,  and  the  bishop  of  that  city  exiled ;  that  in 
1856  the  Church  had  been  stripped  of  all  her  possessions, 
the  bishop  of  Guadalajara  exiled,  the  sale  of  the  Church 
property  ordered,  and  the  monks  prevailed  upon  to  leave 
their  convents;  that  liberty  of  worship,  speech,  and  the 
press  had  been  introduced,  many  priests  fined,  a  number 
of  convents  destroyed,  and  others  suppressed ;  and  that  in 
general  the  government  of  president  Santa  Anna  had 
shown  a  bitter  hostility  to  the  Church.  President  Com- 
monfort  (elected  in  1856)  was  regarded  as  a  still  worse 
enemy  of  the  Church  than  Santa  Anna.  A  good  under- 
standing between  Church  and  State  was  for  a  short  time 
re-established  under  president  Zuloaga  (1858);  but  after 
his  speedy  overthrow  (1859)  the  conflict  began  anew. 
A  papal  allocution  of  Sept.  30,  1861,  deplored  the  new 
persecution  of  the  Church  in  Mexico,  when  under  the 
administration  of  president  Juarez  the  possessions  of  the 
Church  had  been  declared  as  national  property,  churches 
plundered,  bishops  expelled,  clergymen,  monks,  and 
nuns  exposed  to  many  annoyances,  and  so  forth.  When 
Maximilian  I  was  proclaimed  emperor,  the  entire 
Church  party  supported  him.  Maximilian,  before  going 
to  Mexico,  implored  at  Rome  the  papal  blessing,  confer- 
red many  favors  upon  the  Church*  and  received  a  new 
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papal  nuncio  in  Mexico ;  but  the  negotiations  for  a  new 
concordat  failed  from  reasons  that  have  not  yet  been 
fully  cleared  up.  After  the  re-establishment  of  the  re- 
publican government  under  Juarez,  the  Church  again 
complained  of  the  liberal  policy  pursued  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  these  complaints  continued  when  Juarez  was 
succeeded  (1872)  by  president  Lerdo  de  Tejada.  The 
new  president,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  Mexican 
Congress,  adhered  to  the  principles  of  religious  toleration. 
In  May,  1873,  the  Mexican  Congress  adopted  a  new  law 
for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  relation  between  Church  and  State, 
which  contained  the  following  provisions:  Art  1. 
Church  and  State  are  independent  of  each  other.  Con- 
gress can  issue  no  laws  which  establish  or  prohibit  any 
religion.  Art.  2.  Marriage  is  a  civil  contract,  which  is 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  state  authorities, 
and  regulated  by  law.  Art.  8.  Religious  societies  can 
possess  no  real  estate.  Art,  4.  All  inhabitants  of  the 
republic  are  declared  free  from  religious  vows.  The 
first  article  of  this  law  was  adopted  unanimously,  the 
remainder  by  overwhelming  majorities,  the  minority  in 
no  case  consisting  of  more  than  seventeen  votes. 

III.  Constitution  and  Statistic*  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church, — Soon  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  first  bishopric  was  established  in  Mex- 
ico. About  1600  the  vice-kingdom  was  divided  into  7 
dioceses :  Mexico,  Chiapa,  Michoacan,  Oajaca,  Puebla, 
Guadalajara,  and  Yucatan,  forming  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Mexico.  Subsequently  the  number  of  dio- 
ceses rose  to  11,  and  the  number  of  parishes,  in  1856, 
amounted  to  1235.  In  1863  pope  Pius  IX  raised  the  dio- 
ceses of  Michoacan  and  Guadalajara  to  archbishoprics, 
and  erected  7  new  dioceses.  Accordingly  the  country 
is  at  present  divided  into  3  ecclesiastical  provinces: 
Mexico,  with  the  dioceses  of  Puebla,  Chiapa,  Oajaca,  Yu- 
catan, Vera  Cruz,  Chilapa,  and  Tulancingo;  Michoacan, 
with  the  dioceses  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Queretaro,  Leon,  and 
Zamora ;  and  Guadalajara,  with  the  dioceses  of  Duran- 
go,  Linares,  Sonora,  and  Zacatecas.  All  the  old  dioceses 
have  chapters.  According  to  the  decrees  of  the  third 
Provincial  Council  of  Mexico,  each  cathedral  shall  have  5 
dignitaries  (dean,  archdeacon,  cantor,  theologus,  thesau- 
rarius),  10  canons,  6  prebendates,  6  half-prebendates,  and 
6  clerks,  "with  a  good  income."  The  new  dioceses 
have  as  yet  no  chapter.  Besides  the  regular  parishes, 
there  are  many  missionary  stations,  part  of  which  were 
supported  by  six  collegios  de  propaganda  fide.  Most  of 
the  latter  were,  however,  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  pres- 
ident Santa  Anna,  and  parishes  erected  in  their  place. 
Under  the  Spanish  rule  the  bishops  were  appointed  by 
the  king.  After  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  the 
president  of  Mexico  claimed  the  same  right,  and  ap- 
pointed bishops  for  every  see  that  became  vacant.  But 
the  popes  refused  to  recognise  the  rights  claimed  by 
the  presidents,  and  to  confirm  the  appointments.  Thus 
in  1829  all  the  dioceses,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
had  become  vacant.  In  1830  the  canon  Valdez,  as  en- 
voy of  the  Mexican  republic,  succeeded  in  concluding 
a  convention  with  the  pope,  which  regulated  the  elec- 
tion of  Mexican  bishops  by  providing  that  the  chapter 
were  to  propose  to  the  government  three  candidates, 
among  whom  the  latter  would  designate  one  as  the  fut- 
ure bishop,  who  thereupon  would  receive  the  canonical 
institution  from  the  pope.  The  emperor  Maximilian 
again  claimed  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  the 
Spanish  kings  had  possessed  in  Mexico,  inclusive  of  the 
right  of  appointing  the  bishops.  These,  as  well  as  oth- 
er controverted  points,  were  to  be  settled  by  a  con- 
cordat, for  the  conclusion^  which  he  was  negotiating 
with  the  pope;  but  before  an  agreement  had  been  ar- 
rived at,  Maximilian  lost  his  throne  and  life.  The  Mex- 
ican bishops  formerly  enjoyed  all  the  rights  conferred 
upon  the  bishops  by  the  canon  law  as  it  prevailed  in 
Spain ;  but  the  presidents  of  the  Mexican  republic  re- 
fused to  recognise  many  of  these  rights,  and  pope  Pius 
IX,  in  an  allocution  of  Dec  15.  1856,  complained  that 


president  Commonfort  had  abolished  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  altogether.  The  emperor  Maximilian  also 
failed  to  meet  the  expectations  of  Rome  in  this  respect; 
for  a  note  of  the  cardinal  secretary  of  state  to  the  Mex- 
ican ambassador  in  Rome,  dated  March  9, 1864,  reclaimed 
from  the  imperial  government  "  the  full  freedom  of  the 
bishops  in  the  exercise  of  their  pastoral  office."  The 
income  of  the  bishops  during  the  Spanish  rule  amounted 
to  from  25,000  ducats  to  100,000  ducats  annually.  The 
republic  confiscated  the  entire  property  of  the  Church, 
and  promised  to  give  to  the  bishops  a  fixed  income 
from  the  public  revenue ;  but  the  bishops  protested 
against  this,  and  declared  that  they  preferred  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the  faithful.  The  num- 
ber of  priests  is  variously  estimated  at  from  6000  to 
10,000;  they  are  partly  educated  in  diocesan  semina- 
ries, partly  in  convents.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  of  In- 
dian descent;  the  native  Spanish  priests  were  in  1828 
expelled  from  the  country,  in  common  with  all  the  oth- 
er Spaniards.  The  parish  priests  derived  their  income 
formerly  from  the  very  high  fees  which  had  to  be  paid 
for  the  ecclesiastical  function.  These  fees  were  abolished 
by  a  decree  of  Santa  Anna  (Aug.  17, 1833),  and  again 
by  Maximilian  (Dec  27,  1864),  and  it  was  provided 
that  they  should  receive  salaries  from  the  state ;  but 
the  bishops  refused  to  accept  this  arrangement  Monks 
and  nuns  were  very  numerous  in  Mexico  during  the 
Spanish  rule.  In  1810  the  Franciscans  had  6  provinces, 
the  Dominicans  3,  the  August  iniana  2,  the  Carmelites 
and  Mercedarians  1  each.  There  were  in  all  1991  monks 
:  in  149  monasteries.  The  female  orders  in  the  same  year 
had  57  convents  with  1962  nuns.  The  property  of  the 
monasteries  amounted  to  about  10,000,000  pesos,  exclu- 
sive of  the  large  amount  of  alms.  The  female  orders  had, 
in  1845, 50  convents,  with  real  estate  yielding  a  net  annual 
income  of  500,000  piastres;  and  had  besides  a  capital  of 
4,500,000  piastres.  The  republic  abolished  the  obligatory 
character  of  the  monastic  vows,  and  suppressed  several 
convents;  yet  the  number  of  convents  did  not  begin  to 
show  any  marked  decrease  until  about  1860,  when  the 
Franciscans  had  30  houses,  the  Dominicans  25,  the  Au- 
gustinians  10,  the  Carmelites  10,  the  Jesuits  1,  the  Ora- 
torians  3,  the  Benedictines  1,  the  Brothers  of  Charity  2. 
The  female  orders  were  all  suppressed  by  a  decree  is- 
sued in  1863,  except  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  pub- 
lic educational  institutions  are  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  state  authorities.  They  embrace  one  uni- 
versity in  the  city  of  Mexico,  founded  in  1551,  2 
lyceums  in  Potosi  and  Guanajuato,  and  colleges  in  most 
of  the  large  cities.  Elementary  instruction  has  severely 
Buffered  from  the  constant  civil  wars ;  but,  according  to 
recent  accounts  (Annual  American  Cyclopaedia,  1872), 
"  in  most  of  the  states  each  municipality  has  primary 
schools  for  both  sexes,  the  teachers  being  paid  out  c»f 
municipal  funds.  The  Lancasterian  Society  of  the  city 
of  Mexico  furnishes  examined  teachers  for  the  elemen- 
tary branches  of  those  schools,  and  by  its  untiring  ef- 
forts for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  education 
generally,  is  establishing  a  firm  basis  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  country."  There  is,  however,  also  a  large 
number  of  schools  established  by  the  Church,  and  under 
her  exclusive  control,  and  their  number  has  of  late 
considerably  increased.  Besides  the  religious  societies 
found  in  all  Catholic  countries,  Mexico  has  some  pecul- 
iar confradias  and  hermandados,  the  members  of  whit  h 
engage  to  pay  monthly  contributions  for  defraying  the 
extraordinary  pomp  at  the  festivals  of  the  patron  saints 
of  the  churches.  Some  of  these  confraternities  are  very 
wealthy.  One  of  these  secular  brotherhoods  is  called 
the  "  Brotherhood  of  the  Coachmen  of  our  Lord."  It 
was  founded  in  1758,  and  the  members  engage  to  act  as 
coachmen  for  the  priests  who  carry  the  Eucharist  to 
sick  persons.  The  confiscation  of  the  immense  Church 
property  was  begun  by  the  Spanish  government  soon 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  During  the  War  of 
Independence,  the  government  of  Mexico  drew  large- 
ly upon  the  possessions  of  the  Church  in  order  to  get 
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the  money  needed  for  carrying  on  the  war.  The  value 
of  the  tithe,  which  in  1810  yielded  about  2,000,000  pe- 
sos, had  decreased  in  1826  to  about  one  half,  and  de- 
creased still  more  when  the  Mexican  Congress  in  1883 
abolished  the  co-operation  of  the  secular  arm  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  tithe,  leaving  the  payment  of  it  wholly  to 
the  individual  piety  of  the  citizens.  President  Common- 
fort,  in  1855,  confiscated  all  the  property  of  the  Church 
of  Puebla.  Under  president  Juarez,  in  1859,  the  entire 
possessions  of  the  clergy  were  declared  to  be  a  nation- 
al domain,  and  their  sale  ordered.  The  income  from 
this  property  was  estimated  at  about  20,000,000  pesos. 
The  regency  which  was  appointed  afujr  th-j  French  in- 
vasion did  not  dare  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  sale,  and 
was  therefore  excommunicated  by  the  bishops.  After 
the  establishment  of  the  empire,  the  clerical  party  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  all  the  property  that  had  be- 
longed to  the  Church,  and  which  was  estimated  at  one 
third  of  the  entire  real  estate  of  the  republic.  As  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  sold  property  had  already 
changed  hands,  the  emperor  found  it  impossible  to  con- 
cede the  demand,  and  by  decree  of  Dec  27,  1864,  or- 
dered the  secularization  of  the  Church  property  to  be 
proceeded  with.  Commissioners  were  subsequently  sent 
to  Rome,  to  come,  if  possible,  to  an  understanding  with 
the  pope ;  but  they  were  unsuccessful.  Four  provincial 
synods  were  held  by  the  Mexican  bishops — the  first 
three  in  1555, 1565, 1585;  the  fourth  by  archbishop  Lo- 
renzana  (1766-1771). 

IV.  Protestant  Missions.— The  history  of  the  Protes- 
tant missions  in  Mexico  began  in  1860,  when  the  gov- 
ernment proclaimed  religious  freedom.  Until  then,  Prot- 
estant Christianity  in  any  form  had  been  prohibited. 
But  previously  to  that  year  Miss  Rankin  had  (in  1852) 
opened  at  Brownsville,  in  Texas,  just  opposite  the  Mex- 
ican town  of  Ma ta moras,  a  school  for  the  children  of  the 
large  Mexican  population.  She  sent  a  considerable 
number  of  Spanish  Bibles,  which  were  supplied  by  the 
American  Bible  Society,  into  Mexico,  and  in  1854  estab- 
lished a  Protestant  seminary  for  Mexican  girls  likewise 
at  Brownsville.  In  1856  the  American  Foreign  and 
Christian  Union  took  charge  of  the  Mexican  mission. 
After  all  obstructions  to  the  establishment  of  Protes- 
tant worship  had  been  removed  in  1860,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
vent  (in  November,  1860)  as  agent  of  the  American  Bi- 
ble Society  into  Mexico  as  far  as  Monterey.  He  was 
cordially  received,  the  authorities  giving  him  leave  to 
plant  Protestant  missions  and  to  circulate  the  Bible ;  but 
when  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States 
interrupted  the  communication  with  New  York,  he  had 
to  suspend  his  labors,  and  to  return  to  Texas.  When 
the  communication  with  New  York  had  been  re-estab- 
lished by  the  opening  of  a  port  on  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hickey,  *a  colportor  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  who,  being  a  Union  man, 
had  to  flee  the  South,  went  to  Matamoras,  and  accepted 
in  1863  an  agency  of  the  Bible  Society  for  Mexico.  He 
subsequently  went  to  Monterey,  collected  a  congrega- 
tion, and  after  a  little  time  administered  baptism  to  a 
dozen  Mexicans.  When  his  duties  compelled  him  to 
leave  Monterey,  he  selected  a  suitable  man  from  the 
converts  to  continue  religious  services.  In  1865  Miss 
Rankin  went  to  Monterey,  where  she  erected  a  mission- 
house,  suited  for  chapel,  school,  and  residence  of  the 
missionary.  The  building  was  completed  in  1868,  and 
several  of  the  converts  were  sent  out  as  colportora  and 
Bible-readers.  Two  of  these  men  went  to  the  state  of 
Zacatecas,  in  company  with  two  of  the  Bible  Society's 
agents.  Their  labors  resulted  in  the  conversion  of 
thirty  persona,  among  whom  were  two  highly  educated 
men,  who  took  up  the  work  after  the  departure  of  the 
colportora,  and  carried  it  forward  with  great  success. 
An  evangelical  paper,  the  Antoreha  Evangelical,  was 
published,  which  proved  a  very  efficient  aid  to  Protes- 
tant preaching.  In  1871  the  number  of  converts  amount- 
ed to  more  than  one  hundred.    In  1872  the  mission  of 


Zacatecaa  was  transferred  by  the  American  and  For- 
eign Christian  Union  to  the  Board  ofihe  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  in  the  same  year  also  stationed  mission- 
aries at  San  Luis  Potosi  and  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  In 
1878,  there  were  in  all  from  ten  to  fifteen  little  congre- 
gations connected  with  the  missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
boards.  Two  schools,  one  for  each  sex,  had  been  formed 
in  the  capital,  and  two  also  at  Cos,  a  small  town  of  4000 
inhabitants  in  the  state  of  Zacatecaa,  The  mission  at 
Monterey,  at  the  beginning  of  1873,  numbered  six  reg- 
ularly organized  churches,  the  number  of  members  in 
these  ranging  from  twelve  to  sixty.  As  the  American 
and  foreign  Christian  Union  in  1873  suspended  opera- 
tions in  foreign  lands,  Miss  Rankin  offered  the  Monterey 
mission  to  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Foreign  Missions,  which,  in  September,  1872,  had  sent 
from  California  the  first  missionaries  into  Mexico.  Dur- 
ing the  decline  and  ruin  of  the  empire  of  Maximilian, 
the  foreign  committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  sent 
out  an  agent  to  collect  information  in  regard  to  the  pros- 
pects of  an  effort  for  the  establishment  of  a  congrega- 
tion under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  It  was  found  that  there  was  a  widespread 
preparation  for  a  reformation  of  the  National  Church, 
and  that  a  large  number  of  priests  sympathized  with 
the  movement.  Though  the  government  of  Maximil- 
ian strongly  favored  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
foundation  of  a  Reformed  Catholic  Church,  called  "  the 
Church  of  Jesus,"  was  laid.  After  the  re-establishment 
of  the  republic,  the  movement  soon  assumed  large  di- 
mensions. The  government  sold  to  the  Reformers  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in  the  capital.  During 
the  greater  portion  of  this  time  the  Rev.  Dr.  Riley,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  who  had 
been  born  and  educated  in  one  of  the  Spanish  republics 
of  South  America,  had  been  the  constant  adviser  and 
friend  of  the  Reformers.  He  had  brought  with  him  from 
New  York  to  Mexico  a  printing-press,  and  used  it  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformed 
Church.  He  had  prepared  a  Liturgy  in  Spanish,  con- 
formed in  all  essential  respects  to  that  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  He  had  purchased  one  church  in 
the  capital  and  one  half  of  another,  and  presented  them 
to  a  board  of  trustees,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  movement.  As  the  foreign  committee  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  was  restricted  by  its  constitu- 
tion to  the  support  of  missions  of  its  own  Church,  and 
on  that  account  could  not  comprise  an  independent 
Church  like  that  of  the  Church  of  Jesus,  the  American 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  1873  took  the  movement 
under  its  charge.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  es- 
tablished a  mission  in  Mexico  in  1872.  In  November 
of  that  year  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Butler  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  mission.  He  accepted,  and  ar- 
rived in  the  citv  of  Mexico  in  Februarv,  1873.  He 
reported  the  statistics  of  the  work  of  the  Church  at  the 
close  of  its  first  quarter  as  follows :  four  Mexican  con- 
gregations— two  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  75  persons ;  one 
in  Pachuca,  capital  of  the  state  of  Hidalgo,  45  persons ; 
one  in  Rio  del  Monte,  five  miles  beyond,  10  persons;  to- 
tal, 130  souls;  two  English  congregations— in  the  city 
of  Mexico,  60  attendants,  and  Pachuca,  45 ;  being  an 
aggregate  of  235  persons  in  six  congregations ;  12  scbol-i 
ars  in  day-schools,  and  42,  with  9  teachers  and  officers, 
in  two  Sunday-schools.  The  mission  had  two  class- 
meetings,  about  14  Mexicans  and  16  English  and  Amer- 
icans attending.  A  missionary  property  has  been  pur- 
chased in  Puebla.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  also  resolved  in  1872  to  take  up  Mexico  as  a  mis- 
sionary field.  Bishop  Keener  proceeded  to  Mexico  and 
purchased  a  chapel  for  the  mission,  and  in  1873  the  first 
missionary  was  stationed  there.  The  progress  of  these 
Protestant  missionary  labors  produced  a  great  excite- 
ment among  the  strict  adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  a  number  of  places  mobs  insulted  the  Prot- 
estants, as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Reformed  Church 
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of  Jesus.  At  Chapulhuac  three  persons  were  killed  and 
several  wounded.  The  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionaries in  the  city  of  Mexico,  with  the  representatives 
of  the  British  Bible  Society,  solicited  through  the 
United  States  minister,  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Nelson,  an 
interview  with  the  president  of  Mexico,  in  order  to  seek 
from  him  an  assurance  of  his  disposition  to  protect  Prot- 
estants in  Mexico  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religious 
rights  under  the  constitution.  The  interview  took  place 
on  April  25, 1873,  when  president'  Lerdo  de  Tejada  as- 
sured the  missionaries  that  the  opinion  of  all  the  en- 
lightened classes  of  society  favored  religious  toleration, 
and  that  he,  the  president,  would  answer  for  the  con- 
duct of  all  the  authorities  depending  directly  upon  the 
federal  government. 

See  Lorenzana,  Concilio  (Mexic)  primero  y  segundo 
(Mexico,  1769) ;  Lorenzana,  histor.  de  Nueva  Espafla 
escritopor  su  esclarecido  conquistador  It.  Cortex,  aumen- 
tada  con  otros  documentor  y  notas  (Mexico,  1770) ;  Pres- 
cott,  Hist,  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  ;  Baluffl,  V America 
un  tempo  Spagnuola,  riguardata  sotto  Vaspetto  religioso 
daW  epoca  del  suo  discuoprimento  sino  al  1843  (Ancona, 
1844) ;  Brasseur  du  Bourbourg,  Hist,  des  nations  civili- 
ties du  Mexique  (Paris,  1858-60, 4  torn.);  Muhlenpfordt, 
SchUderung  der  Republic  Mexico  (Hanover,  1844); 
Kichthofen  (Prussian  ambassador  in  Mexico),  Die  auss- 
ern  u.  innern  polit.  Zustande  der  Republic  Mexico  (Ber- 
lin, 1859) ;  Neher,  Kirchl.  Staiistik,  iii,  887,  sq. ;  Kalkar, 
Gesch.  der  rom-kathol.  Mission  (Germ,  transL.  [Erlan- 
gen,  1867]).     (A.J.S.) 

Meyer,  Hermanus,  D.D.,  a  noted  Dutch  Reformed 
minister,  was  born  in  Bremen,  Lower  Saxony,  July  27, 
1733.  He  was  educated  at  the  Latin  school  and  gym- 
nasium of  that  Saxon  city,  and  subsequently  at  the  the- 
ological academy  in  Groningen,  where  in  1758  he  became 
a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  Having  received  a  call  to 
the  Dutch  Church  of  Kingston,  New  York,  he  was  or- 
dained March  31, 1763,  and  sailed  from  London  for  New 
York,  where  he  arrived  in  October  of  that  year,  and  im- 
mediately assumed  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  charge. 
He  found  the  Church  sadly  divided  on  the  old  quarrel  of 
the  Coetus  and  Conference  parties  as  to  ordination  in 
this  country  or  in  Holland.  He  sympathized  with  the 
former,  which  was  the  liberal  side,  in  favor  of  a  minis- 
try trained  in  America ;  but  his  efforts  to  keep  the  peace 
were  vain.  His  pungent,  practical  preaching  also  made 
him  many  foes  among  the  formal  and  worldly  people. 
Thus,  after  preaching  on  regeneration,  one  of  his  Church 
officers  said  to  him,  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  endure 
such  preaching."  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  was  his  quick  reply.  The  ecclesiasti- 
cal difficulties  alluded  to  above  culminated  in  his  sus- 
pension from  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry  by  an  ex- 
parte  and  illegal  body  of  Conference  ministers  in  1766. 
For  nearly  seven  years  afterwards,  although  this  disci- 
pline was  declared  illegal,  he  remained  in  Kingston, 
preaching  to  his  adherents  in  private  houses.  In  1772 
he  removed  to  New  Jersey,  as  pastor  of  the  united 
churches  of  Pimpton  and  Totowa  (now  Paterson). 
Brighter  days  had  dawned.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  of  1771,  which  reunited  the  long-sundered 
churches.  The  General  Synod  elected  him  to  two  pro- 
fessorships in  their  theological  institution — Hebrew 
(1784)  and  lector  in  divinity  (1786),  both  of  which  he 
held  during  life ;  and  in  1789  he  was  made  a  doctor  of 
divinity  by  Queen's  College.  He  died  Oct  27, 1791, 
lamented  as  "one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Church."  Dr. 
Meyer  was  a  truly  learned  divine.  In  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  he  was  a  critical  scholar,  and  had  made 
considerable  attainment  in  the  Syriac.  He  had  long 
meditated  a  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
the  ecclesiastical  troubles  of  his  life  prevented  its  com- 
pletion. He  left  "  the  beginning  of  that  work  in  a  full 
translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  in  Latin  interline- 
ations between  the  text,  with  copious  commentaries  and 
emendations  in  the  finest  German  writing  upon  a  broad 
margin."    His  person  was  small,  his  features  fine  and 


benevolent,  his  voice  and  manner  in  the  pulpit  good, 
and  his  delivery  very  animated.  In  theological  senti- 
ment he  was  thoroughly  evangelical  His  faithful 
preaching  made  him  pre-eminent  among  the  godly  min- 
isters of  his  day.  Amiable  and  kind-hearted,  punctual 
and  exact,  faithful  as  a  pastor,  and  humble  in  his  pri- 
vate and  official  walk,  his  severe  trials  chastened  and 
exalted  his  sterling  piety,  and  his  last  days  were 
crowned  with  honor.  His  death  was  pre-eminently 
peaceful  and  happy.  See  Magazine  ofRef  Dutch  Church, 
ii,  800;  Sprague,  Annals,  vol  be;  Corwin's  Manual  of 
Ref.  Church,  s.  v.     (W.  J.  K.  T.) 

Meyer,  Johann  Friederich  von,  an  eminent 
German  theologian  and  jurist,  was  born  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  Sept.  12, 1772.  In  1789  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gbttingen,  where  he  applied  himself  with  great 
zeal  to  jurisprudence,  not  however  neglecting  his  fa- 
vorite study,  Greek.  In  1790  he  published  his  Com- 
mentaiio  de  diis  ac  deabus  Grcecorum  et  Romanorum 
daSovxoiQ  cum  vi  tabulis  areis,  which  attracted  great 
attention.  In  1793  he  went  to  Leipsic,  where  he  turned 
his  attention  mainly  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  After 
holding  various  official  positions,  which  he  successively 
lost  in  consequence  of  the  French  invasion,  he  was,  in 
1807,  appointed  counsellor  to  the  municipal  court  of 
Frankfort ;  became  member  of  the  senate  in  1816 ;  judge 
in  1821,  and  finally,  in  1837,  president  of  the  criminal 
court  and  of  the  court  of  appeals.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  a  member  of  the  diet,  and  thrice,  in  1825,  1839,  and 
1843,  filled  the  office  of  burgomaster.  He  died  Jan.  27, 
1849.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  Meyer  inclined  to 
rationalism — this  still  appears  in  his  poem  of  Tobias,  in 
seven  cantos,  published  in  1800 ;  but  he  was  subse- 
quently converted,  and  thenceforth  became  very  active 
as  a  theologian.  In  1806  and  1807  he  translated  Cicero's 
works  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  divination,  and  fate ; 
in  1813,  Xenophon's  Cyropadia  (2d  ed.  1823).  In  1812 
he  published  his  Bibeldeutungen,  in  which  he  found 
full  play  for  his  acquirements  in  philology,  jurispru- 
dence, etc.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  a  new 
translation  of  the  Bible,  as  he  wished  to  correct  the 
philological  errors  contained  in  Luther's  translation.  It 
assumed  the  form  of  a  revision  of  Luther's  translation, 
with  annotations,  and  was  published  in  1819  (2d  ed. 
without  the  notes,  1823 ;  latest  ed.  Frankf.  1855).  The 
value  of  this  work  was  recognised  by  the  University  of 
Erlangen,  and  he  was  honored  with  the  doctorate  in  di- 
vinity, and  in  1816  was  made  president  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety of  Frankfort.  On  emerging  from  rationalism, 
Meyer  took  a  leaning  towards  mysticism,  in  the  better 
sense  of  the  word.  This  is  apparent  in  such  works  as 
his  Blatter  fur  hokere  Wahrheit  (Frankf.  1820-32)  ; 
Wahrnehmungen  ewtr  Seherin  (Frankf.  1827).  Aside 
from  the  above-named  works,  he  wrote,  Der  Rosenkreu- 
zer,  die  Fama  «.  d.  Confession  (Frankf.  1828) : — Krituche 
Krauze  (BerL  1830) : — Das  Buch  Jezira,  hebrdisch  u. 
deutsch  (Leips.  1830) : — Inbegriffd.  christlichen  Glaubens- 
lehre  (Kempt.  1832) :— Hesperiden,  (Kempt.  1836):— 
Prosodisches  Hulfsbuch  (1836)  :— Zur  AegyptoL  (1840). 
See  Doring,  Gelehrte  TheoL  DeutschL  s.  v.     (J.  EL  W.) 

Meyer,  Johann  Hermann,  a  German  Protestant 
theologian,  was  born  at  Hamburg  October  6, 1737,  and 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  HelmstHdt  He  was 
appointed  minister  at  Hamburg  in  1766,  in  1778  at 
Rendsburg.  He  was  elected  deacon  in  1771  by  the  pa- 
rishioners of  the  Nicolai  Kirche  at  Kiel,  and  made,  in 
1778,  archdeacon,  and  in  1786  pastor  of  that  churcb. 
He  died  August  26, 1795.  Meyer  was  very  much  be- 
loved for  his  strict  sense  of  honesty,  morality,  friend- 
ship, and  love.  He  was  very  devoted  to  his  vocation 
as  minister,  and  found  but  tittle  time  for  the  publication 
of  books.  The  following  dissertations  are  the  most  im- 
portant works  he  gave  to  the  public :  JIamburgische 
A  bschifdsrede-  undRendsburgischeA  ntrittspredigt.  (Ham- 
burg, 1768,  4to) ;  Gedenkverse  mU  dem  Inhalt  Predigten 
vom  J.  1774  (Kiel,  1774,  8vo);  Der  Verlust  dor  Gnade? 
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m  oner  Wahlpredtgi  (Hamburg,  1775,  8vo);  Das  An- 
denkm  voriger  Zeiten  (Kiel,  1776,  8vo). 

Meyer,  John,  a  noted  Dutch  theologian  and  He- 
braist, was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
He  flourished  as  professor  of  theology  at  the  University 
of  Haderwyk,  and  died  in  1725.  His  works  are  of  great 
value  to  the  exegete.  Those  most  worthy  of  notice 
are  his  Uxor  Christiana,  site  de  conjugio  inter  duos, 
deque  moestu  et  dieortiis,  dissertationes  tres  (Arnst,  1688, 
4to) ;  Tractatus  de  temporibus  et  fasti  diebus  Hebra- 
orum  (Axnst.  1724) ;  and  his  edition  of  Seder  Olam,  a 
Hebrew  chronicle  of  great  esteem  among  the  Jews,  usu- 
ally attributed  to  rabbi  Jose  ben-Cbilpeta. 

Meyer,  John  H.,  son  of  Dr.  Herman  Meyer  (q.v.), 
another  distinguished  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
was  bom  at  Pequinet,  N.  JM  Oct.  19, 1774 ;  graduated  at 
Columbia  College  in  1795;  studied  theology  under  Dr. 
Livingston,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1798 ;  settled 
as  pastor  of  the  Dutch  churches  at  New  Paltz  and  New 
Hurley,  N.  Y.,  from  1799  to  1803,  and  at  Schenectady 
from  1803  to  1806.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar, 
and  preached  with  great  elegance  and  ease  in  the 
Dutch  and  English  languages.  He  was  remarkable  for 
unction  and  popularity  as  a  preacher. 

Meyerbeer,  Giaoomo,  a  very  noted  German  com- 
poser of  music,  was  bom  in  Berlin  Sept.  5, 1794,  and  was 
of  Jewish  descent.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  masterly  pianist  In  a  city  full  of  cultivated 
musicians,  and  at  ten  he  commenced  his  career  as  a 
composer,  producing  many  songs  and  pieces  for  the 
piano-forte,  which  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
his  friends  by  their  spirit  and  originality.  At  fifteen 
he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  abbe  Vogler,  who 
had  established  a  celebrated  school  of  composition  in  the 
city  of  Darmstadt.  Here,  under  the  abbe's  instruction, 
young  Meyerbeer  composed  a  quantity  of  classic  and 
elaborate  sacred  music  in  the  severest  scholastic  style  of 
his  master,  all  of  which,  however,*  is  lost  to  the  world, 
as  the  composer,  when  his  ideas  became  more  matured, 
did  not  care  to  preserve  it.  One  of  these  composi- 
tions, however,  brought  him  into  notoriety :  it  was  an 
oratorio  bearing  the  title  God  and  Nature,  and  was  per- 
formed in  the  presence  of  the  grand-duke  of  Darmstadt, 
gaining  for  its  author  the  distinction  of  being  appointed 
composer  to  the  court.  When  Meyerbeer  was  eighteen, 
bis  first  dramatic  piece,  Jephthatis  Daughter,  was  per- 
formed at  Munich.  Though  intended  for  the  stage,  it 
was  more  of  an  oratorio  than  an  opera ;  but  on  account 
of  its  severe  style,  and  the  evident  inattention  to  the 
minor  attractions  of  melody,  it  was  not  received  in  a 
flattering  manner  by  the  Bavarian  public  After  a  se- 
ries of  professional  disappointments,  his  first  success  was 
achieved  at  Padua  in  1818,  in  the  performance  of  Ro- 
Ktida  e  Costanza,  which,  together  with  Semir amide,  pro- 
duced at  Turin  in  1819,  and  Emma  di  Resburgo,  at  Ven- 
ice in  1820,  firmly  established  the  composer's  reputa- 
tion. In  1831  he  gave  to  the  public  Robert  the  Devil. 
His  subsequent  works  are  operatic  He  died  May  2, 
1864.  See  L.  de  Lomenie,  M.  Meyerbeer, par  un  Homme 
de  Rien  (1849) ;  De  Bury,  Meyerbeer  et  son  temps  (1865) ; 
Mentel,  Meyerbeer,  s.  Leben  u.  Werhe  (1868). 

Meyere,  Lirfvt.s  de,  a  Belgian  Jesuit,  was  born  at 
Gand  in  1655.  In  1700  he  became  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus.  He  subsequently  taught  philology,  phi- 
losophy, and  theology,  and  was  made  rector  of  a  college 
at  Louvain.  He  bitterly  opposed  the  tenets  of  the  Jan- 
aeniats.  His  numerous  writings,  nearly  all  poetical,  are 
replete  with  animadversions  against  them.  Meyere 
died  at  Louvain  in  1730.  The  following  work,  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Theod.  Eleutherius,  was  edited 
by  Meyere :  Historia  Controversiarum  de  divince  gratia 
amUis  subpontif,  Sirto  V,  Clemente  VIII,  et  Paulo  V, 
lib.  vi  (Antwerp,  1705,  foL).  See  More*ri,  Grand  Did. 
Hist,  a.  v.;  Goethals,  Lectures  relatives  a  VhisUdes  sciences 
tt  des  kttres  en  Belgique,  voL  L 

Meyfart  (or  Mayfart),  Johanh  Mattilvus,  a 


Lutheran  theolegian  of  considerable  note,  son  of  a  Prot- 
estant divine,  was  born  at  Jena  in  1590.  He  received 
an  excellent  philological  and  philosophical  education  at 
Gotha,  and  afterwards  entered  the  University  of  Wit- 
tenberg, where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  logic, 
physics,  ethics,  and  the  classics.  In  1611,  having  se- 
cured the  degree  of  A.M.,  he  began  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy. In  1616  Meyfart  was  called  to  a  professorship  at 
the  newly-founded  University  of  Coburg.  He  pub- 
lished his  first  theological  essays  in  1617.  In  1624  he 
was  created  doctor  of  theology  by  the  University  of 
Jena.  In  the  same  year  he  began  the  preparation  of  a 
large  dogmatic  work  entitled  De  theologia,de philosophies 
sobrio  usu,  de  S.  S.,  et  de  symbolis ;  but  he  never  com- 
pleted this  work.  In  1627,  however,  he  went  before 
the  public  with  quite  large  and  valuable  works :  A  iUi- 
Becanus  site  manuaiis  controversiarum  theol.,  a  Beca- 
no  collecti,  confutatio  (Leipsic,  1627,  2  vols.);  Nodus 
Gordius  Sophistarum  solutus,  i.  e.  de  ratione  solvendi 
argumenta  sophistica,  etc.,  libri  iv  (Coburg,  1627,  8vo). 
Meyfart  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  the 
17th  century,  and  can  justly  be  called  the  forerunner 
of  Spener  (q.  v.).  With  an  intense  longing  for  the  high- 
est ideals,  which  undoubtedly  had  been  fostered  by  his 
classical  studies,  he  united  a  true,  living  faith  in  Christ, 
and  desired  to  leave  this  earth  to  be  with  his  Saviour. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  quick  to  perceive  the  many 
errors  and  the  moral  decay  of  the  Church,  and,  with  an 
earnestness  seldom  surpassed,  he  raised  his  voice  against 
the  manifold  sins  and  imperfections  of  the  Church  of 
his  day  and  country.  In  1626  he  issued  his  Tuba  no- 
vissima,  i.  e.  of  the  four  last  things,  viz.  death,  judg- 
ment, eternal  life,  and  condemnation.  These  were  orig- 
inally four  sermons  preached  by  him  at  Coburg;  but 
they  created  such  an  impression  that  he  had  not  only  to 
publish  them  in  book  form,  but  was  also  urged  to  pub- 
lish more  sermons  and  admonitions  on  these-  and  sim- 
ilar subjects.  Thus  he  published  six  more  volumes  on 
The  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  Eternal  Damnation,  and  the 
Final  Judgment,  Some  of  these  books  passed  through 
five  and  more  editions.  Henke,  in  just  appreciation  of 
bis  merits,  calls  Meyfart  "  a  (merman  Dante,  full  of  po- 
etry and  knowledge."  During  his  later  life  Meyfart 
published  several  books  and  essays  which  were  written 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  One  of  his  essays  con- 
tains an  earnest  address  to  the  clergy  how  to  live  and 
how  to  pray;  another  is  directed  against  the  vice  of 
nepotism  and  simony;  and  in  another,  De  concilianda 
pace  inter  eccksias  per  Germaniam  evangelicas,  he  enu- 
merates seventeen  characteristic  reasons  why  theolo- 
gians are  so  ill  adapted  to  peace,  c  g.  insufficientia  morum 
et  eruditionis,  metus  odii  et  invidiam,  intuitus  humana  auc- 
toritatis,  etc  After  the  capture  of  Erfurt  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  Meyfart  was  called  as  professor  of  theology 
to  the  newly-reorganized  Lutheran  University  of  Erfurt, 
and  in  1635  he  was  elected  rector  of  the  university,  and 
senior  of  the  theological  department.  He  died  Jan.  26, 
1642. 

Mez'ahab  (Heb.  Mey-Zahabf,  2HJ  *^,  water  of 
gold,  L  e.  of  a  golden  lustre ;  Sept.  Mai£ow/3,  but  omits 
in  Chron.;  Vulg.  Mezaab),  the  father  of  Matred  and  ma- 
ternal grandfather  of  Mehetabel,  which  last  was  wife  of 
Hadar,  or  Hadad,  the  last  mentioned  of  the  early  Edom- 
itish  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi,  39 ;  1  Chron.  i,  50),  B.C.  con- 
siderably ante  1619.  "  His  name  has  given  rise  to  much 
speculation.  Jarchi  renders  it, '  What  is  gold  ?'  and  ex- 
plains it, '  He  was  a  rich  man,  and  gold  was  not  valued 
in  his  eves  at  all.'  Abarbanel  savs  he  was  ( rich  and 
great,  so  that  on  this  account  he  was  called  Mezahab, 
for  the  gold  was  in  his  house  *as  water.'  'Haggaon' 
(writes  Aben-Ezra)  '  said  he  was  a  refiner  of  gold,  but 
others  said  that  it  pointed  to  those  who  made  gold  from 
brass.'  The  Jerusalem  Targum  of  course  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  punning  upon  the  name,  and  com- 
bined the  explanations  given  by  Jarchi  and  Haggaon. 
The  latter  part  of  Gen.  xxxvi,  39  is  thus  rendered :  '  The 
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name  of  his  wife  is  Mehetabel,  daughter  of  Matred,  the 
daughter  of  a  refiner  of  gold,  who  was  wearied  with  la- 
bor (K^tpV,  matredS)  all  the  days  of  his  life ;  after  he 
had  eaten  and  was  filled,  he  turned  and  said,  What  is 
gold?  and  what  is  silver?'  A  somewhat  similar  para- 
phrase is  given  in  the  Targum  or  the  Pseudo-Jonathan, 
except  that  it  is  there  referred  to  Hatred,  and  not  to 
Mezahab.  The  Arabic  version  translates  the  name 
'  water  of  gold/  which  must  have  been  from  the  Hebrew, 
while  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  it  is  rendered  '  refiner 
of  gold,'  as  in  the  Quastiones  Hebraica  in  Paralip.,  at- 
tributed to  Jerome,  and  the  traditions  given  above; 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  originally  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  Hebrew  text,  now  wanting,  which  gave 
rise  to  this  rendering,  and  of  which  the  present  reading, 
1Q,  mey,  is  an  abbreviation"  (Smith). 

Mezuzah  (riHTO)  or  Mezuzoth  (nilTQ),  the 
sing,  and  plur.  forms  of  a  "  door-post,"  the  place  on 
which  the  Mosaic  law  is  interpreted  by  the  Jews  as  en- 
joining the  Israelites  to  write  passages  of  Scripture 
(Deut.  vi,  9;  xi,  20)..  In  the  following  account  we 
adopt  the  article  of  Dr.  Ginsburg  in  Kitto's  Cyclopedia. 

1.  Signification  of  the  Word,  and  Design  of  the  In- 
junction.— The  word  JIT  17 13  (from  TIT,  to  push  about,  to 
move)  denotes  either  that  which  is  most  prominent, 
hence  the  post  of  a  door,  or  that  on  which  the  door 
moves,  or  on  which  the  hinges  turn — hence  a  door-post. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  From  the  fact,  however,  that  on  it  were 
written  passages  of  the  law,  the  term  Mezuzah  came 
afterwards  syuedochically  to  denote  the  writing  itself, 
or  the  passages  of  Scripture  affixed  to  the  door-post, 
and  this  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the 
Chaldee  paraphrases,  and  in  the  Jewish  writings  gener- 
ally. As  books  were  exceedingly  rare  and  expensive  in 
ancient  times,  and  could  only  be  possessed  by  very  few, 
the  practice  obtained  among  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  still  prevails  in  the  East,  of  writing,  engraving, 
or  painting  such  sacred  mottoes  or  sage  maxims  over 
the  doors  of  dwellings  as  the  parents  were  especially 
anxious  to  record  or  to  impart  to  their  children.  Thus 
the  ancient  Egyptians  had  brief  hieroglyph ical  legends 
over  their  doorways  (Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs 
of  Ancient  Egypt,  ii,  102 ;  Wathen,  p.  101) ;  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  inscriptions  over  their  doors  (Virgil, 
Georg.  iii,  26  sq.).  Other  nations  had  their  laws  writ- 
ten upon  their  gates  (Hue tins,  Demonstratio  EvangeUca, 
p.  58) ;  and  the  Moslems  to  the  present  day,  "  never  set 
up  a  gate,  cover  a  fountain,  build  a  bridge,  or  erect  a 
house,  without  writing  on  it  choice  sentences  from  the 
Koran,  or  from  their  best  poets"  (Thomson,  The  Land 
and  the  Book,  p.  98).  Now  Moses  in  this  instance,  as 
in  many  other  cases,  availed  himself  of  a  prevalent  cus- 
tom, in  order  to  keep  the  divine  precepts  ever  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  to  enable  them  to  instruct  their 
children  in  the  law  of  God.  Hence  Maimonides  beau- 
tifully remarks: "  The  commandment  about  the  Mezuzah 
is  binding  on  every  one.  For  whenever  an  Israelite 
comes  into  the  house,  or  goes  out,  he,  seeing  on  it  the 
name  of  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  will  thereby  be 
reminded  of  his  love ;  and  when  he  awakens  from  his 
sleep,  and  from  his  thoughts  about  the  vanities  of  time, 
he  will  thereby  be  led  to  remember  that  there  is  nothing 
which  endures  forever  and  throughout  all  eternity  ex- 
cept the  knowledge  of  the  everlasting  Rock,  and  he  will 
reflect  and  walk  in  the  paths  of  righteousness"  {J ad  Ha- 
Chezaka,  Htichoth  Tephillin,  vi,  13). 

2.  The  Manner  in  which  this  Injunction  has  been  and 
still  is  observed, — That  the  Jews  of  old  literally  observed 
this  injunction  is  not  only  evident  from  the  above-men- 
tioned prevailing  custom  of  antiquity,  but  also  from  Jo- 
sephus,  who  distinctly  says  that  the  Jews  "  inscribe  the 
greatest  blessings  of  God  upon  their  doors"  (A  nt.  iv,  8, 
13) ;  from  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Onkelos,  who  trans- 
lates Deut.  vi,  9 ;  xi,  20,  "  And  thou  shalt  write  them 
upon  scrolls,  and  affix  them  on  the  door-posts  of  thy 
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houses  and  thy  gates ;"  from  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  Jon- 
athan ben-Uziel,  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Pesach,  i,  1),  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  (Erubin,  96  b;  Aboda  Sara,  11  a),  etc. 
These  authorities,  moreover,  show  that  the  Hebrews,  aft 
least  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  wrote  the  passages. containing  this  injunction  on 
a  piece  of  parchment,  and  affixed  it  to  the  door-posts; 
and  that  this  Mezuzah,  as  it  is  called,  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  Jews  now  have  it,  which  is  made  in  the 
following  manner :  On  the  inside  of  a  piece  of  square 
parchment,  prepared  by  a  Jew 
especially  for  this  purpose,  are 
written  Deut  vi,  4-9,  and  xi, 
18-21,  while  on  the  outside  are 

written  the  divine  name  *HW, 
the  Almighty,  on  the  place 
where  the  first  passage  ends, 
and  the  words  T031B3  WD 
1113,  Kuzu  Bemuksaz  Kuzu,  to 

the  left  at  the  bottom.  Thus 
written,  the  schedule  is  then 
rolled  up  in  such  a  manner  that 

the  divine  name  **TO  is  out- 
side, and  is  put  into  a  reed,  or 
hollow  cylinder  made  of  lead, 
brass,  or  silver,  varying  in  cost- 
liness according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people.  In  this 
tube  there  is  a  little  hole,  just 
large  enough  to  show  the  di- 
vine name,  which  is  protected 
by  a  piece  of  glass,  forming,  as 
it  were,  a  little  window,  through  which  *HE  is 

Such  a  Mezuzah  must  be  affixed  to  the  right-hand  door- 
post of  every  door  in  the  house  by  a  nail  at  each  end. 
The  fixing  of  it  is  accompanied  by  the  following  prayer: 
"  Behold  I  prepare  my  hands  to  perform  the  command- 
ment which  my  Creator  has  given  me  about  the  Mezu- 
zah. In  the  name  of  the  one,  holy,  most  blessed  God 
and  his  Shechinah,  who  is  concealed,  mysterious,  and 
incorporated  in  the  name  of  all  Israel.  Blessed  art  thou, 
O  Lord  our  God,  king  of  the  universe,  who  hast  sancti- 
fied us  by  thy  commandments,  and  hast  enjoined  as  to 
affix  the  Mezuzah,"  Like  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  who 
attached  amulets  to  the  jambs  of  the  doors,  and  ascribed 
to  them  magic  power,  the  Jews  from  a  very  early  period 
believed  that  the  Mezuzah  guarded  the  house  against 
the  entrance  of  diseases  and  evil  spirits,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  remarks  in  the  Talmud  (Jerusalem  Pesach,  i, 
1 ;  and  Babylonian  A  boda  Sara,  11a;  Menachoth,  33  b). 
and  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  (viii, 
8),  which  is,  "  I  have  affixed  the  Mezuzah  to  the  right 
side  of  my  door,  in  the  third  part  thereof,  towards  the 
inside,  so  that  the  evil  spirits  may  have  no  power  to 

hurt  me."  Hence  the  divine  name  ^TO  is  made  to  de- 
note the  Guardian  of  the  dwellings  of  Israel,  the  V  stand- 
ing for  -ITaiTT,  the  1  for  PlT^n,  and  the  *  for  bfifJ©^ 

according  to  the  exegetical  rule  called  'pp'illS'O  (=no- 
taricum,  from  notarius,  a  short-hand  writer,  one  who 
writes  with  abbreviations),  which  regards  every  letter 
of  a  word  as  an  initial  or  abbreviation  of  a  word ;  while 
the  words  IV 3  1031E3  ITID,  supposed  to  be  the  name 
of  the  guardian  angel,  or  of  God  himself,  are  made  to 
stand  for  13*nbx  mm  mm,  Jehovah  our  God  is  Je- 
hovah, by  another  exegetical  rule,  which  exchanges  each 
letter  of  a  word  with  its  immediate  predecessor  in  the 
alphabet ;  e.  g.  the  3  in  It  ID  is  exchanged  for  *\  the  1  for 

n,  the  T  for  1,  and  the  1  for  It,  thus  yielding  mm.  Ev- 
ery pious  Jew,  as  often  as  he  passes  the.  Mezuzah,  in 
leaving  the  house  or  in  entering  it,  touches  the  divine 
name  with  the  finger  of  his  right  hand,  pi|ts  it  to  hia 
mouth,  and  kisses  it,  saying  in  Hebrew, "The  Lord  shall 
preserve  thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in,  from  this 
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time  forth,  and  for  evermore*  (Paa.  cxxi,  8) ;  and  when 
leaving  on  a  business  expedition,  he  says,  after  touching 

it,  rnlxxt  -jbx  ins  tosim  ins-pirn,  "in  thy 

name,  Kuzu  Bemuksaz  Kuzu  (=God),  I  go  out  and 
shall  prosper." 

IIL  Literature. — Maimonides,  Jad  Ha-Ckezaka  Hil- 
ekotk  TepkiUm  U-Mezuzak  Ve-Sepher  Torah,Y,vi;  Jork 
Dta,  §  285-295 ;  the  Jewish  ritual  entitled  Derek  Jfa- 
Chajim,  containing  a  summary  of  all  the  laws  con- 
nected with  the  Jewish  observances  (Vienna,  1859),  p. 
31  sq. :  Boxtorf,  Synag.  Jud,  p.  482-487 ;  Leo  Modena, 
Riits  and  Customs,  pt,  i,  ch.  ii,  §  3 ;  Allen's  Modern  Ju- 
daum,  p.  327-829.     See  Door-post. 

MettOfanti,  Joseph  Caspar,  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate,  celebrated  as  the  greatest  linguist  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  was  bora  at  Bologna  Sept.  17, 1774.  His  fa- 
ther, Francis  Mezzofanti,  was  a  carpenter ;  and  he  him- 
self, being  destined  for  the  same  humble  career,  was 
placed  at  one  of  the  free  schools  of  the  Oratory  in  his 
native  city.  Father  Respighi,  a  priest  of  that  congre- 
gation, observed  the  remarkable  talents  of  the  boy,  and 
saved  him  for  literature.  He  was  removed  to  a  high- 
er school— one  of  the  so-called  "  Scuole  Pien  of  Bologna 
—and  eventually  to  the  archiepiscopal  seminary,  where, 
after  completing  the  usual  course  of  letters,  philosophy, 
divinity,  and  canon  law  in  the  university,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  priest's  orders  in  September,  1797.  Of  the  de- 
tails of  his  progress  in  the  study  of  languages  during 
these  early  years  no  accurate  record  is  preserved ;  but  it 
is  known  that,  like  most  eminent  linguists,  he  was  gift- 
ed, even  in  childhood,  with  a  very  wonderful  memory, 
and  that,  partly  under  the  various  professors  in  the  uni- 
versity, partly  by  the  aid  of  foreign  residents  in  the 
city,  partly  by  his  own  unassisted  studies,  he  had  ac- 
quired, before  the  completion  of  his  university  career, 
the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Spanish,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Swedish  languages.  In  1797,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-two,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  in 
the  university;  but  on  the  annexation  of  Bologna,  as  one 
of  the  papal  legations,  to  the  newly-established  Cisal- 
pine republic,  he,  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  of  the  new 
constitution,  was  set  aside  from  the  professorship.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  concordat  between  Pius  VII  and 
the  first  consul,  the  ancient  constipation  of  the*  univer- 
sity was  restored.  In  1803  Mezzofanti  was  named  to 
the  higher  professorship  of  Oriental  languages,  and  in 
the  same  year  became  assistant  librarian  of  the  public 
library  of  the  city.  In  1808  the  professorship  was  dis- 
continued, and  Mezzofanti  was  reduced  to  great  distress. 
He  made  a  scanty  living  by  private  tuition ;  but,  nothing 
daunted,  steadily  followed  in  private  what  had  become 
bis  engrossing  pursuit — the  study  of  languages.  A  letter 
of  bis,  dated  in  1801,  to  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  John 
Bernard  de  Rossi,  whose  personal  acquaintance  he  sub- 
sequently formed  during  a  short  visit  to  Modena  in 
1805,  enclosed  a  composition  in  twelve  languages,  which 
be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  his  correspondent; 
and  by  1812  Mezzofanti's  reputation  as  a  linguist  was 
thoroughly  established.  The  well-known  Pietro  Gior- 
daoi,  in  several  of  his  letters  to  his  friends,  calls  him 
"the  divine  Mezzofanti,"  and  declares  that  his  skill  in 
firing  and  dead  languages  entitles  him  to  be  regarded 
as  *'a  man  of  all  ages  and  all  nations."  The  war  of 
which  Northern  Italy  was  so  long  the  theatre  afford- 
ed Mezzofanti  many  opportunities  of  extending  his 
stock  of  languages.  In  the  hospital  of  Bologna,  to  which 
he  was  attached  as  volunteer  chaplain,  were  to  be  met 
—among  the  invalids  of  the*  Austrian,  Russian,  and 
French  armies — Germans,  Hungarians,  Bohemians,  Wal- 
jaehians,  Servians,  Russians,  Poles,  and  Croats.  Partly 
m  the  desire  to  offer  these  sufferers  the  consolations  of 
Rligion,  partly  from  his  love  of  the  study  itself,  Mezzo- 
mntt  labored  assiduously  to  turn  these  and  all  similar 
opportunities  to  account;  and  several  instances  are  re- 
corded in  which,  without  the  assistance  of  a  grammar  or 
dictionary,  he  contrived  to  establish  a  mode  of  commu- 
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nication  with  a  stranger  who  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
every  language  except  his  own,  and  eventually  to  mas- 
ter that  language  sufficiently  for  all  the  purposes  of  con- 
versation. He  has  left  an  account  of  his  mode  of  studv 
during  these  years,  which  is  not  a  little  curious  and  in- 
teresting. "The  hotel-keepers,"  he  says,  "were  in  the 
habit  of  notifying  me  of  the  arrival  of  all  strangers  at 
Bologna;  and  I  never  hesitated,  when  anything  was  to 
be  learned  thereby,  to  call  upon  them,  to  interrogate 
them,  to  make  notes  of  their  communications,  and  to  take 
lessons  in  the  pronunciation  of  their  several  languages. 
There  were  a  few  learned  Jesuits  too,  and  several  Span- 
iards, Portuguese,  andMexicans  residing  in  Bologna,  from 
whom  I  received  valuable  assistance,  both  in  their  own 
and  in  the  learned  languages.  I  made  it  a  rule  to  learn 
every  strange  grammar,  and  to  apply  myself  to  every 
new  dictionary  that  came  within  my  reach.  I  was 
constantly  filling  my  head  with  new  words.  When- 
ever a  stranger,  whether  of  high  or  low  degree,  passed 
through  Bologna,  I  tried  to  turn  the  visit  to  account, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  my  pronunciation, 
or  of  learning  the  familiar  words  and  turns  of  expres- 
sion. Nor  did  all  this  cost  me  so  much  trouble ;  for,  in 
addition  to  an  excellent  memory,  God  had  gifted  me 
with  remarkable  flexibility  of  the  organs  of  speech."  In 
the  year  1812  Mezzofanti  was  appointed  assistant  libra- 
rian of  the  university ;  in  1814  he  was  reinstated  in 
his  professorship;  and  in  1815  he  became  chief  libra- 
rian. From  this„period,  especially  after  the  restoration 
of  peace,  his  reputation  rapidly  extended.  Every  visitor 
of  Bologna  related  fresh  marvels  regarding  his  prodigi- 
ous attainments.  Tourists  from  every  nation,  whether 
of  Europe  or  of  the  East,  united  in  representing  him  as 
perfect,  each  one  in  his  own  language.  Lord  Byron, 
about  1820,  pronounced  him  Ma  walking  polyglot,  a 
monster  of  languages,  and  a  Briareus  of  parts  of  speech." 
M.  Molbtfch,  a  Danish  traveller  of  the  year  1820,  reports 
the  number  of  his  languages  at  "  more  than  thirty," 
and  testifies  to  his  speaking  Danish  "with  almost  entire 
correctness."  French,  German,  Spanish,  Polish,  Russian, 
Greek,  and  Turkish  travellers  concur  in  the  same  re- 
port, not  only  with  regard  to  their  own,  but  also  to 
many  other  languages.  During  all  these  years— except 
a  short  visit  to  Pisa,  Leghorn,  Florence,  and  Rome — he 
had  resided  altogether  at  Bologna,  though  invited,  with 
many  flattering  offers,  to  transfer  his  residence  to  Paris, 
to  Vienna,  to  Florence,  and  to  Rome.  At  length,  hav- 
ing gone  to  Rome  as  a  member  of  the  deputation  sent 
by  the  Bolognese  to  offer  their  submission  to  pope  Greg- 
ory XVI,  after  the  revolution  in  1881,  be  was  induced 
by  the  pontiff  to  settle  permanently  in  Rome,  and  to 
accept  a  prebend  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Major,  which 
was  soon  after  exchanged  for  a  canonry  in  St  Peter's, 
and,  on  the  promotion  of  the  celebrated  Angelo  Mai, 
then  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library,  to-  the  secretary- 
ship of  the  Propaganda,  Mezzofanti  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him  in  the  important  charge  of  the  Vatican. 
He  held  this  office  till  1888,  in  which  year,  conjointly 
with  Mai,  he  was  elevated  to  the  cardinalate,  His  res- 
idence in  a  great  centre  of  languages,  such  as  Rome, 
and  especially  the  facilities  of  intercourse  with  the  va- 
rious races  represented  in  the  College  of  the  Propagan- 
da, gave  a  new  impulse  to  Mezzofanti's  linguistic  stud- 
ies. The  reports  of  his  visitors  at  Rome  are  still  more 
marvellous  than  those  cf  the  Bolognese  period.  An 
eminent  German  scholar,  Herr  Gdrres,  who  had  much 
intercourse  with  him  in  the  year  1841,  writes  thus: 
"He  is  familiar  with  all  the  European  languages;  and 
by  this  I  mean  not  only  the  ancient  classical  tongues 
and  the  modern  ones  of  the  first  class — such  as  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  or  the  Italian,  French,  German,  Span- 
ish, Portuguese,  and  English — his  knowledge  extends 
also  to  the  languages  of  the  second  class,  viz.,  the  Dutch, 
Danish,  and  Swedish ;  to  the  whole  Sclavonic  family 
— Russian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  or  Czechish ;  to  the  Ser- 
vian, the  Hungarian,  the  Turkish ;  and  even  those  of 
the  third  and  fourth  classes— the  Irish,  the  Welsh,  the 
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Wallachian,  the  Albanian,  the  Bulgarian,  and  the  Illyr- 
ian.  The  Romani  of  the  Alps  and  the  Lettish  are  not 
unknown  to  him ;  nay,  he  has  made  himself  acquainted 
with  Lappish.  He  is  master  of  the  languages  which 
fall  within  the  Indo-Germanic  family — the  Sanscrit  and 
Persian,  the  Kurdish,  the  Georgian,  the  Armenian ;  he 
is  familiar  with  all  the  members  of  the  Shemitic  family 
— the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic,  the  Syriac,  the  Samaritan, 
the  Chaldce,  the  Sabaic — nay,  even  with  the  Chinese, 
which  he  not  only  reads,  but  speaks.  Among  the  Haro- 
itic  languages,  he  knows  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Abyssinian, 
Amharic,  and  Angolese."  What  is  especially  notable  in 
this  marvellous  gift  possessed  by  Mezzofanti  is  that  his 
knowledge  of  each  among  this  vast  variety  of  languages 
was  almost  as  perfect  as  though  his  attention  had  been 
devoted  to  such  language  exclusively.  The  reports  of 
all  the  great  students  of  language  concur  in  describing 
him  as  speaking  even  their  own  tongues  always  with 
the  precision  and,  in  most  cases,  with  the  fluency  of 
a  native.  His  pronunciation,  his  idiom,  his  vocabu- 
lary, were  alike  unexceptionable.  Even  the  familiar 
words  of  every-day  life,  and  the  delicate  turns  of  con- 
versational language,  were  at  his  command ;  and  in  each 
language  he  was  master  of  the  leading  dialects,  and 
of  the  provincial  peculiarities  of  idiom,  of  pronuncia- 
tion, or  of  expression.  In  French,  he  was  equally  at 
home  in  the  pure  Parisian  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
or  in  ihe  Provencal  of  Toulouse.  He  could  accommo- 
date himself  in  German  to  the  rude  jargon  of  the  Black 
Forest  or  to  the  classic  vocabulary  of  Hanover;  and  he 
often  aroused  his  English  visitors  with  specimens  of  the 
provincialisms  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,or  Somersetshire. 
With  the  literature  of  those  various  countries,  too,  he  was 
well  acquainted.  He  loved  to  talk  with  bis  visitors  of 
the  great  authors  in  their  respective  languages;  and 
his  remarks  are  described  as  invariably  sound  and  judi- 
cious, and  exhibiting  careful  and  various  reading,  often 
extending  to  departments  with  which  it  would  never  be 
supposed  that  a  foreigner  could  be  familiar.  A  Dutch 
traveller,  for  instance,  Dr.  Wap,  was  surprised  to  find 
him  acquainted  with  his  own  national  poetn,  Vondel  and 
Cato ;  a  Dane,  with  the  philological  works  of  Kask ;  a 
Swede,  with  the  poetry  of  Ochsentsjerna.  To  a  Sicilian 
he  would  repeat  whole  pages  of  the  poetry  of  Meli ;  and 
an  English  gentleman  was  astounded  to  hear  him  dis- 
cuss and  criticise  Hudibras,  of  all  English  writers  the 
least  attractive,  as  well  as  the  least  intelligible  to  a  for- 
eigner. He  was  in  the  habit,  too,  of  amusing  himself 
by  metrical  compositions  in  the  various  languages 
which  he  cultivated,  and  often  wrote  for  his  visitors  a 
couplet  or  two  in  their  native  language,  as  a  little  me- 
mento of  their  interview.  Dr.  Wap,  the  Dutch  travel- 
ler just  referred  to,  speaks  in  high  praise  of  some  ex- 
tempore lines  in  Dutch  by  which  Mezzofanti  replied  to 
a  sonnet  which *Dr.  Wap  had  addressed  to  him ;  and  the 
well-known  Orientalist,  Dr.Tholuck,  having  asked  Mez- 
zofanti for  some  memorial  of  his  visit,  received  from 
him  a  Persian  couplet,  after  the  manner  of  Hatiz,  which 
be  composed  (although  not  without  some  delay)  during 
Dr.  Tholuck's  visit.  After  his  removal  to  Home,  al- 
though he  had  already  passed  his  fiftieth  year,  he  added 
largely  to  hi*  stock  of  languages.  His  most  notable 
acquisition  during  this  period  was  Chinese,  which  he 
acquired  (partly  at  the  Chinese  college  in  Naples,  part- 
ly among  the  Chinese  students  of  the  Propaganda)  in 
such  perfection  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  write  and  con- 
verse freely  in  it,  but  even  to  preach  to  the  young  Chi- 
nese ecclesiastics.  During  the  same  period  he  acquired 
the  Abyssinian,  the  Californian,  some  of  the  North 
American  Indian  languages,  and  even  the  "impossi- 
ble" Basque.  It  was  in  Rome,  and  especially  in  the 
Propaganda,  that  he  displayed  in  its  greatest  perfection 
his  singular  power  of  instantaneously  passing  in  con- 
versation from  one  language  to  another,  without  the 
slightest  mixture  or  confusion,  whether  of  words  or  of 
pronunciation. 
Mezzofanti,  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  cardinal,  was 


member  of  many  ecclesiastical  congregations  in  Rome, 
but  he  never  held  any  office  of  state.  He  died  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1849,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Onofrio,  beside  the  grave  of  Torquato  Tasso.  His 
personal  character  was  gentle,  humble,  modest,  humane, 
and  he  was  a  sincere  and  devout  man. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  number 
of  languages  known  by  Mezzofanti,  and  still  more  so  to 
ascertain  how  many  of  these  be  spoke,  and  with  what 
degree  of  fluency  in  each.     During  his  lifetime,  as  we 
have  seen,  report  varied  considerably  at  different  times; 
nor  was  he  himself  believed  to  have  made  any  very  pre- 
cise statement  on  the  subject     To  a  Russian  traveller, 
who  visited  him  before  the  year  1846.  and  who  begged 
of  him  a  list  of  all  the  languages  and  dialects  in  which 
he  was  able  to  express  himself,  he  sent  a  paper  in  his 
own  hand  containing  the  name  of  God  in  fifty-six  lan- 
guages.    The  author  of  a  memoir  which  appeared  soon 
after  the  cardinal's  death  in  a  Roman  journal,  the  Cirilfa 
CatoUca  (now  known  to  be  by  father  Bresciani,  a  Ro- 
man Jesuit),  states  that  in  the  year  1846  Mezzofanti 
himself  informed  him  that  he  was  able  to  express  him- 
self in  seventy-eight  languages.    Marvellous  as  these 
statements  may  appear,  they  seem  fully  borne  out  by 
inquiries  (with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a  biogra- 
phy) which  have  been  made  since  the  death  of  the  car* 
dinal.    Reports  have  been  received  from  a  vast  number 
!  of  individuals,  natives  of  different  countries,  whose  col- 
lective testimony,  founded  on  their  own  personal  knowl- 
edge of  Mezzofanti,  places  beyond  all  question  the  fact 
of  his  having  spoken  fluently  considerably  more  than 
fifty  different  languages.     There  are  others  among  the 
languages  ascribed  to  him,  regarding  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  institute  any  direct  inquiry;  but,  judging  from 
analogy,  And  relying  on  the  well-known  modesty  and 
truthfulness  of  Mezzofanti,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
cept his  own  statement  as  reported  by  F.  Bresciani ;  the 
more  so  as  among  his  papers  now  in  the  possession  of 
his  family  is  a  list,  drawn  up  from  memoranda  contained 
therein,  of  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  languages 
with  which  he  possessed  some  acquaintance,  unaccom- 
panied, however,  by  any  note  specifying  those  among 
the  number  which  he  spoke,  or  the  degree  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  each.     His  English  biographer,  Russell,  comes 
to  the  following  results,  which  are,  in  brief  (for  details 
see  that  work) :   1.  Languages  frequently  tested,  and 
spoken  by  the  cardinal  with  rare  excellence — thirty. 
2.  Stated  to  have  been  spoken  fluently,  but  hardly  suffi- 
ciently tested — nine.    8.  Spoken  rarely  and  less  per- 
fectly— eleven.    4.  Spoken  imperfectly ;  a  few  sentences 
and  conversational  form — eight.    6.  Studied  from  books, 
but  not  known  to  have  been  spoken— fourteen.    6.  Dia- 
lects spoken,  or  their  peculiarities  understood — thirty- 
nine  dialects  of  ten  languages,  many  of  which  might 
justly  be  described  as  different  languages.     This  list 
adds  up  one  hundred  and  eleven,  exceeding  by  all  com- 
parison everything  related  in  history.    Jonadab  Alma- 
nor  and  Sir  William  Jones  are  not  claimed  to  have  gone 
beyond  twenty-eight;  while  Mithridates  and  Pico  of 
Mirandola  have  been  made  famous  by  twenty-two. 

In  general  learning  Mezzofanti's  attainments  were 
highly  respectable.  He  was  a  well-informed  theologian 
and  canonist,  and  an  impressive  though  not  eloquent 
preacher.  M.  Libri,  the  historian  of  mathematical  sci- 
ence in  Italy,  found  him  well  acquainted  with  algebra, 
and  reports  an  interesting  conversation  which  he  had 
with  him  on  the  Bija  Gannita  (the  algebra  of  the  Hin- 
dus), as  well  as  on  the  general  subject  of  Indian  history 
and  antiquities.  Other  writers  describe  him  as  entering 
freelv  into  the  history  as  well  as  the  literature  of  their 
several  countries.  But  as  an  author  he  is  almost  un- 
known. He  occasionally  read  papers  at  various  literary 
and  scientific  societies  in  Bologna  and  Rome;  but  his 
only  known  publication  i«  a  short  memoir  of  his  friend 
and  brother  professor,  father  Emanuel  da  Ponte,  which 
was  printed  at  Bologna  in  1820:  and  he  leaves  no  mon- 
ument for  posterity  beyond  the  tradition  that  he 
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incomparably  the  greatest  linguist  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  See  G.  Stolz,  Biographia  del  Cardinal  Giuseppe 
Mezzofanti,  in  the  Journal  de  Rome  of  Feb.  5, 1850 ;  A. 
Manavit,  Esquisse  historique  sur  le  Cardinal  Mezzofanti 
(Paris,  1854,  Svo) ;  Russell,  Uft  of  the  Cardinal  Mtzzo- 
fanti. etc  (LoiuL  1857,  8vo);  L'Ami  de  la  Religion 
(1849);  Revue  CaihoHque  de  Louvain,  Sept.  1853;  Engl. 
Cyclop,  s.  v.;  BibHotkeca  Sacra,  1849,  p.  407;  English 
Review,  Jan.  1855;  Princeton  Review,  1858,  p.  645  sq.; 
Catholic  World,  March,  1870,  p.  857. 

Miako,  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Japan,  was,  un- 
til the  recent  abolishment  of  the  ecclesiastical  emperor, 
the  seat  of  the  mikado,  or  spiritual  prince.  The  city, 
containing  nearly  one  million  of  inhabitants,  is  situated 
in  toe  south-west  of  the  island  of  Nipon,  in  the  midst  of 
an  extensive  plain,  and  about  thirty  miles  from  Osaca. 
Miako  is  also  noted  as  the  great  stronghold  of  Sintuism 
(q.v.)— the  ancient  religion  of  Japau — of  temple-wor- 
ship, priests,  monks,  ceremonies,  and  ritualism.  Some 
of  the  temples  are  of  great  size  and  splendor.  Don 
Rodrigo  de  Vivero,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Manilla, 
who  visited  Miako  in  1608,  was  told  that  it  then  con- 
tained 5000  temples.  He  describes  one  in  which  was 
an  immense  bronze  image  of  Buddha,  the  construction 
of  which  was  begun  by  the  tycoon  in  1602.  He  says, 
ul  ordered  one  of  my  people  to  measure  the  thumb  of 
the  right  band;  but,  although  he  was  a  person  of  the 
ordinary  size,  he  could  not  quite  encircle  it  with  both 
anna.  But  the  size  of  the  statue  is  not  its  only  merit : 
the  feet,  hands,  mouth,  eyes,  forehead,  and  other  feat- 
ures are  as  perfect  and  as  expressive  as  the  most  accom- 
'plished  painter  could  make  a  portrait  When  I  first 
visited  this  temple  it  was  unfinished ;  more  than  10,000 
men  were  daily  employed  upon  it.  The  devil  could  not 
suggest  to  the  emperor  a  surer  expedient  to  get  rid  of 
his  immense  wealth."  This  colossus  was  injured  by  an 
earthquake  io  1662,  alter  which  it  was  melted  down, 
and  a  substitute  prepared  of  wood  gilded.  Kilmpfer, 
who  was  at  Miako  in  1691,  describes  the  temple  which 
contained  this  image  as  enclosed  by  a  high  wall  of 
freestone,  some  of  the  blocks  of  which  were  twelve 
feet  square.  u  A  stone  staircase  of  eight  steps  led  up  to 
the  gateway,  on  either  side  of  which  stood  a  gigantic 
image  twenty-four  feet  high,  with  the  face  of  a  lion,  but 
otherwise  well  proportioned,  black,  and  almost  naked, 
and  placed  on  a  pedestal  six  feet  high.  Within  the 
gateway  were  sixteen  stone  pillars  on  each  side  for 
lamps,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  enclosing  wall  was  a 
spacious  gallery  covered  with  a  roof  supported  by  two 
rows  of  pillars  eighteen  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  distant 
from  each  other.  Opposite  the  gateway,  in  the  middle 
of  the  court,  stood  the  temple,  much  the  loftiest  struct- 
ure which  Kampfer  had  seen  in  Japan,  with  a  double 
roof  supported  by  ninety-four  immense  wooden  pillars, 
nine  feet  in  diameter.  The  floor  of  the  temple  was 
paved  with  square  flags  of  marble.  There  was  nothing 
inside  but  the  great  image  of  Buddha  sitting  on  a  terete, 
or  lotus  flower,  supported  by  another  flower  of  which 
the  leaves  were  turned  upwards,  the  two  being  raised 
about  twelve  feet  from  the  floor.  The  idol  was  gilded 
all  over,  had  long  ears,  curled  hair,  and  a  crown  on  the 
head  which  appeared  through  the  window  over  the  first 
roof  of  the  temple.  The  shoulders  were  so  broad  as-  to 
reach  from  one  pillar  to  another,  a  distance  of  thirty 
feet  In  front  of  this  temple  is  an  edifice  containing  a 
bell,  which  is  described  in  the  Japanese  guide-books  as 
wventeen  feet  two  and  a  half  inches  high,  and  weighing 
1,700,000  Japanese  catties,  equal  to  2,066,000  English 
pounds,  a  weight  five  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
famous  bell  at  Moscow.  Kampfer,  however,  who  had 
wen  the  great  bell  at  Moscow,  describes  this  Japanese 
bell  as  inferior  in  size  to  that,  and  as  being  rough,  ill 
cast,  and  ill  shaped.  It  was  sounded  by  striking  it  ou 
the  outside  with  a  large  wooden  mallet.  Another  tem- 
ple, dedicated  to  Quanwon,  was  very  long  in  proportion 
to  its  breadth.  In  the  centre  was  a  gigantic  image  of 
Quanwon,  with  thirty-six  arms,    Sixteen  black  images 


I  larger  than  life  stood  round  it,  and  on  each  side  twe 
rows  of  gilt  idols,  with  twenty  arms  each.  On  either 
side  of  the  temple,  running  from  end  to  end,  were  ten 
platforms  rising  like  steps  one  behind  the  other,  on  each 
of  which  stood  filly  images  of  Quanwon  as  large  as  life 
— 1000  in  all,  each  on  its  separate  pedestal,  so  arranged 
as  to  stand  in  rows  of  five,  one  behind  the  other,  and  all 
visible  at  the  same  time,  each  with  its  twenty  hands. 
On  the  heads  and  hands  of  all  these  are  placed  smaller 
idols,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  more.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  images  is  stated  by  the  Japanese  to  be  33,000" 
(Aw  A merican  Cydopojdia,  vol  xi,  s. v.).  Miako  is  also 
the  head-quarters  of  literature,  science,  and  art  The 
imperial  palace,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  is, 
together  with  its  ward,  a  town  of  itself.  See  Japan  ; 
Mikado. 

Mi'amin  (Heb.  Miyamin',  1*0*^,  a  contracted  form 
of  the  name  Miniamin),  the  name  of  three  persons  after 
the  exile. 

1.  (Sept.  Mt'iautiv  v.  r.  TAtiapiv,  Vulg.  Maiman, 
Auth.  Vers. "  Mijamin.")  The  head  of  the  sixth  division 
of  the  sacerdotal  order  as  distributed  by  David  (1  Chron. 
xxiv,9).    B.C.1014. 

2.  (SepLMca/inVv.r.  MtauiV,Vulg.  Miaminu)  One 
of  the  chief  priests  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii,  5).  B.C.  536.  He  roust  have 
attained  a  great  age  if  identical  with  the  priest  who 
subscribed  the  religious  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
x,  7,  where  the  name  is  Anglicized  "  Mijamin").  B.C. 
cir.  410.  He  is  probably  the  same  person  called  Minia- 
min in  Neh.  xii,  17,  but  his  son's  name  appears  there  to 
have  accidentally  escaped  from  the  text.  See  Moa- 
diah. 

3.  (Sept  Mtauiv  v.  r.  Mtapip,  Vidg.  Miamin.)  One 
of  the  Israelites,  a  "son"  (i.  e.  inhabitant)  of  Parosh, 
who  divorced  hfo  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity  (Ezra 
x,  25).    B.C.  459. 

Miauts6,  the  hill-tribes  of  China,  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  aborigines  of  that  country.  From  the 
dawn  of  Chinese  history,  we  find  the  people  of  the  plains 
contending  against  those  of  the  high  lands,  and  to  the 
present  day  the  hardy  mountaineers  have  maintained 
their  independence.  The  Miautse  consist  of  forty-one 
tribes,  occupying  large  portions  of  Kwang-se,  Kwei- 
chow,  Yun-nan,  Sze-chuen,  and  adjacent  provinces.  Some 
of  them  own  Chinese  sway ;  other  tribes  are  absolutely 
independent  They  are  smaller  in  size  and  stature,  and 
have  shorter  necks,  and  their  features  are  somewhat 
more  angular,  than  the  Chinese.  Their  dialects  are  va- 
rious, and  wholly  different  from  the  Chinese ;  their  af- 
finity is  most  likely  with  the  Laos  and  other  tribes  be- 
tween Burmah,  Siam,  and  China.  Dr.  Macgowan,  a 
well-known  ethnologist,  describes  them  as  skilftd  in 
manufacturing.  He  holds  to  an  identity  of  the  Miautse* 
of  Western  China  and  the  hill-tribes  of  Burmah.  See 
Karens.  The  degree  of  civilization  they  have  attained 
to  is  much  below  that  of  the  Chinese.  Both  sexes  wear 
their  hair  braided  in  a  tuft  on  the  top  of  the  head,  but 
never  shaven  and  twisted  as  the  Chinese ;  they  dress  in 
loose  garments  of  cotton  and  linen ;  ear-rings  are  in  uni- 
versal use  among  them.  They  live  in  huts  constructed 
upon  the  branches  of  trees,  and  in  mud  hovels.  Their 
agriculture  is  rude,  and  their  garments  are  usually  ob- 
tained by  barter  from  other  people.  Their  religious  ob- 
servances are  of  the  same  peculiar  nature  as  those  of 
the  other  Asiatic  tribes  uninfluenced  by  Christian 
civilization.  Their  marriage  and  funeral  usages  are 
particularly  striking.  In  one  tribe  it  is  the  custom  for 
the  father  of  the  new-burn  child,  as  soon  as  the  mother 
has  become  strong  enough  to  leave  her  couch,  to  get 
into  bed  himself,  and  there  receive  the  congratulations 
of  his  acquaintances  as  he  exhibits  his  offspring.  See 
Chinese  Rejwsitory,  i?  29 ;  xiv,  105  sq. ;  William:*,  The 
Middle  Kingdom,  i,  37, 147  sq. 

Mlb'har  (Heb.  Mibchar',  *tHM,  choice,  as  in  Isa. 

xxii,  7,  etc;  Sept  Ma/Zap  v.  r.  Mc/3aaX),  a  Hagarene 
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("son  of  Haggeri"),  one  of  David's  famous  warriors  (1 
Chron.  xi,  38) ;  apparently  the  same  called  in  the  par- 
allel passage  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  36)  Bani  the  Gadite.  B.C. 
1046.  See  David.  "  It  is  easy  to  see,  if  the  latter  be 
the  true  reading,  how  ""IfiH  ^32,  if  ant  hag-gadi,  could 
be  corrupted  into  "HSn"2,  ben-hag-gtri ;  and  •HIM  is 
actually  the  reading  of  three  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  in  1 
Chron.,  as  well  as  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  and 
the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph.  But  that ( Mibhar1  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  nskp  (or  K32CQ,  ace.  to  some  MSS.),  miis- 
tsdbah,  'of  Zobah,'  aft  Kennicott  {Dissert,  p.  215)  and 
Cappellus  (Crit*  Sacr.  i,  c.  6)  conclude,  is  not  so  clear, 
though  not  absolutely  impossible.  It  would  seem  from 
the  Sept.  of  2  Sam.,  where  instead  of  Zobah  we  find 
voXvdvvdfituc,  that  both  readings  originally  co-existed, 
and  were  read  by  the  Sept  KSStn  *in3S,  mibchar 
hats-tsdbd, '  choice  of  the  host.'  If  this  were  the  case, 
the  verse  in  1  Chron.  would  stand  thus:  (Igal  the 
brother  of  Nathan,  flower  of  the  host;  Bani  the  Gad- 
ite'" (Smith). 

Mib'sam  (Heb.  Mibsam',  OCM,  fragrance),  the 
name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept,  Maaadu  v.  r.  in  Chron.  Mafiadv.)  The 
fourth  named  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  head 
of  an  Arabian  tribe  bearing  his  name  (Gem  xxv,  13 ; 
1  Chron.  i,  29).  B.C.  post  2061.  u  The  signification  of 
his  name  has  led  some  to  propose  an  identification  of 
the  tribe  sprung  from  him  with  some  one  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  tribes  settled  in  Arabia  aromatifera,  and  a  con- 
nection with  the  balsam  of  Arabia  is  suggested  (Bun- 
sen,  Bibelwerk ;  Kalisch,  Genesis,  p.  483).  The  situation 
of  Mekkeh  is  well  adapted  for  his  settlements,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  traces  of  other  Ishmaelitish  tribes; 
nevertheless  the  identification  seems  fanciful  and  far- 
fetched" (Smith).     See  Arabia. 

2.  Sept  Mafiaodv  v.  r.  Ma/3<t<r<i/i.)  The  son  of 
Shall  urn  and  father  of  Michma,  apparently  the  grandson 
of  Shaul,  a  son  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv,  25).  B.C.  ante 
1658. 

Mib'zar  (Heh.  Mibtsar',  -MZV,  fortress,  as  often; 
Sept  in  Chron.  Ma/3  trap  v.  r.  Ba/J«/ap,  in  Gen.  Mn£ap). 
The  ninth  named  of  the  petty  Edomitish  chieftains  de- 
scended from  Esau  contemporary  with  the  Horite  kings 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  42;  1  Chron.  i,  53).  B.C.  long  port  1905. 
"  These  phylarchs  arc  said  to  be  enumerated '  according 
to  their  settlements  in  the  land  of  their  possession ;'  and 
Knobel  (Genesis},  understanding  Mibzar  as  the  name  of 
a  place,  has  attempted  to  identify  it  with  the  rocky  fast- 
ness of  Petra. '  the  strong  city'  pXStt  *n?,  Vr  mibetar, 
Psa.  cviii,  11 ;  comp.  Psa.  lx,  1 1), '  the  cliff,'  the  chasms 
of  which  were  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Edomites 
(Jer.  xlix,  16 ;  Obad.  3)"  (Smith).     See  Edom. 

Mi'oah  (Heb.  Mikah',  ro">3  [in  Judg.  xvii,  1,  4, 
the  prolonged  form  Mika'yehu,  IITD*^,  is  used],  a  con- 
tracted form  of  the  name  Micaiah;  Sept  Mega,  but 
Mixoia  in  2  Chron.  [xviii,  14,  where  the  name  is  for  that 
of  "  Micaiah,"  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  Auth.  Vers.] 
xxxiv,  20;  and  MiYaiac  in  Jer.  xxvi,  18;  Mic.  i,  1), 
the  name  of  several  men.     See  also  Micaiah;  Mi- 

CHAH;  MlCHAIAH. 

1.  An  Ephraimite,  apparently  contemporary  with 
the  elders  who  outlived  Joshua.  KC.  cir.  1590-1580. 
He  secretly  appropriated  1100  shekels  of  silver  which 
his  mother  had  saved ;  but  being  alarmed  at  her  impre- 
cations on  the  author  of  her  loss,  he  confessed  the  mat- 
tor  to  her,  and  restored  the  money.  She  then  forgave 
him,  and  returned  him  the  silver,  to  be  applied  to  the 
use  for  which  it  had  been  accumulated.  Two  hundred 
shekels  of  the  amount  were  given  to  the  founder,  as  the 
cost  or  material  of  two  teraphim,  the  one  molten  and 
the  other  graven ;  and  the  rest  of  the  money  served  to 
cover  the  other  expenses  of  the  semi-idolatrous  estab- 
lishment formed  in  the  house  of  Hicah,  of  which  a  wan- 


dering  Levite,  named  Jonathan,  became  the  priest,  at 
a  yearly  stipend  (Judg.  xvii).  Subsequently  the  Dauit* 
army,  on  their  journey  to  settle  northward  in  Laish, 
took  away  both  the  establishment  and  the  priest,  which 
they  afterwards  maintained  in  their  new  settlement 
(Judg.  xvii).    See  Dan  ;  Jonathan. 

The  establishments  of  this  kind,  of  which  there  are 
other  instances — as  that  of  Gideon  at  Ophrah — were, 
although  most  mistakenly,  formed  in  honor  of  Jehovah, 
whom  they  thus  sought  to  serve  by  means  of  a  local 
worship,  in  imitation  of  that  at  Sbiloh  (see  KiUo'*  Daily 
Bible  J  (lustra,  ad  loc.).  This  was  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  law,  which  allowed  but  one  place  of  sacrifice 
and  ceremonial  service ;  and  was  something  of  the  same 
kind,  although  different  in  extent  and  degree,  as  the 
service  of  the  golden  calves,  which  Jeroboam  set  up, 
and  his  successors  maintained,  in  Dan  and  BetheL  The 
pi«vious  existence  of  Micah's  establishment  in  the  far- 
mer city  no  doubt  pointed  it  out  to  Jeroboam  as  a  suit- 
able place  for  one  of  his  golden  calvea^-Kitto.  See 
Jkboboam.  The  preservation  of  the  story  here  would 
seem  to  be  owing  to  Micah's  accidental  connection  with 
the  colony  of  Danites  who  left  the  original  seat  of  their 
tribe  to  conquer  and  found  a  new  Dan  at  Laish — a  moat 
happy  accident,  for  it  has  been  the  means  of  furnishing 
us  with  a  picture  of  the  "  interior"  of  a  private  Israelitish 
family  of  the  rural  districts,  which  in  many  respects 
stands  quite  alone  in  the  sacred  records,  and  has  proba- 
bly no  parallel  in  any  literature  of  equal  age.  But  apart 
from  this  the  narrative  has  several  points  of  special  in- 
terest to  students  of  Biblical  history  in  the  information 
which  it  affords  as  to  the  condition  of  the  nation,  of  the* 
members  of  which  Micah  was  probably  an  average  spec- 
imen. 

(1.)  We  see  how  completely  some  of  the  most  sol- 
emn and  characteristic  enactments  of  the  law  had  be- 
come a  dead  letter.  Micah  was  evidently  a  devout 
believer  in  Jehovah.  While  the  Danites  in  their  com- 
munications use  the  general  term  Elohim,  "God"  (uask 
counsel  of  God,"  Judg.  xviii,  5 ;  "  God  hath  given  it  into 
your  hands,"  ver.  10),  with  Micah  and  his  household  the 
case  is  quite  different  His  one  anxiety  is  to  enjoy  the 
favor  of  Jehovah  (xvii,  13) ;  the  formula  of  blessing 
used  by  his  mother  and  his  priest  invokes  the  same  aw- 
ful name  (xvii,  2 ;  xviii,  6) ;  and  yet  so  completely  ig- 
norant is  he  of  the  law  of  Jehovah  that  the  mode  which 
he  adopts  of  honoring  him  is  to  make  a  molten  and  a 
graven  image,  teraphim  or  images  of  domestic  gods, 
and  to  set  up  an  unauthorized  priesthood,  first  in  his 
own  family  (xvii,  5),  and  then  in  the  person  of  a  Levite 
not  of  the  priestly  line  (ver.  12) — thus  disobeying  yi  the 
most  flagrant  manner  the  second  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  the  provisions  for  the  priesthood — laws  both 
of  which  lay  in  a  peculiar  manner  at  the  root  of  the  re- 
ligious existence  of  the  nation.  Gideon  (viii,  27)  had 
established  an  ephod ;  but  here  was  a  whole  chapel  of 
idols,  "  a  house  of  gods**  (xvii,  5),  and  all  dedicated  to 
Jehovah. 

(2.)  The  story  also  throws  a  light  on  the  condition 
of  the  Levites.  Thev  were  indeed  "  divided  in  Jacob 
and  scattered  in  Israel"  in  a  more  literal  sense  than  that 
prediction  is  usually  taken  to  contain.  Here  we  have 
a  Levite  belonging  to  Bethlehem-judah,  a  town  not  al- 
lotted to  the  Levites,  and  with  which  they  had,  as  far 
as  we  know,  no  connection ;  next  wandering  forth,  with 
the  world  before  him,  to  take  up  his  abode  wherever  he 
could  find  a  residence ;  then  undertaking,  without  hesi- 
tation, and  for  a  mere  pittance,  the  charge  of  Micah's 
idol-chapel ;  and,  lastly,  carrying  off  the  property  of  his 
master  and  benefactor,  and  becoming  the  first  priest  to 
another  system  of  false  worship,  one,  too,  in  which  Je- 
hovah had  no  part,  and  which  ultimately  bore  an  im- 
portant share  in  the  disruption  of  the  two  kingdoms* 
It  does  not  seem  at  all  clear  that  the  words  "  molten 
image"  and  **  graven  image"  accurately  express  the 
original  words  Pesel  and  Massekah.  See  Idol.  As  the 
Hebrew  text  now  stands,  the  "  graven  image**  only  was 
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carried  off  to  Lush,  and  the  "  molten"  one  remained  be- 
hind with  Micah  (xviii,  20, 80;  comp.  18).  True  the 
Sept  adds  the  molten  image  in  ver.  20,  bat  in  ver.  80 
it  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  text. 

(3.)  But  the  transaction  becomes  still  more  remark- 
able when  we  consider  that  this  was  no  obscure  or  ordi- 
nary Levite.  He  belonged  to  the  chief  family  in  the 
tribe;  nay,  we  may  say  to  the  chief  family  of  the  na- 
tion, for,  though  not  himself  a  priest,  he  was  closely  al- 
lied to  the  priestly  house,  and  was  the  grandson  of  no 
less  a  person  than  the  great  Moses  himself.  For  the 
"Manaaseh"  in  xviii,  30  is  nothing  less  than  an  altera- 
tion of  "  Moses,"  to  shield  that  venerable  name  from  the 
discredit  which  soch  a  descendant  would  cast  upon  it. 
See  Max assbh,  3.  In  this  fact  we  possibly  have  the 
explanation  of  the  much-debated  passage,  xviii,  3: 
"They  knew  the  voice  of  the  young  man  the  Levite." 
The  grandson  of  the  Lawgiver  was  not  unlikely  to  be 
personally  known  to  the  Danites;  when  they  beard  his 
voice  (whether  in  casual  speech  or  in  loud  devotion  we 
are  not  told)  they  recognised  it,  and  their  inquiries  as 
to  who  brought  him  hither,  what  he  did  there,  and 
what  he  bad  there,  were  in  this  case  the  eager  questions 
of  old  acquaintances  long  separated. 

(4.)  The  narrative  gives  us  a  most  vivid  idea  of  the 
terrible  anarchy  in  which  the  country  was  placed  when 
"there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  and  every  man  did  what 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes,"  and  shows  how  urgently 
necessary  a  central  authority  had  become.  A  body  of 
six  hundred  men  completely  armed,  besides  the  train 
of  their  familip*  and  cattle,  traverses  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  not  on  any  mission  for  the  ruler  or 
the  nation,  as  on  later  occasions  (2  Sara,  ii,  12,  etc ; 
xx,  7, 14),  but  simply  for  their  private  ends.  Entirely 
disregarding  the  rights  of  private  property,  they  burst 
io  wherever  they  please  along  their  route,  and,  plunder- 
ing the  valuables  and  carrying  off  persons,  reply  to  all 
remonstrances  by  taunts  and  threats.  The  Turkish  rule, 
to  which  the  same  district  has  now  the  misfortune  to 
be  subjected,  can  hardly  be  worse. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  startling  to  our  Western  minds 
—accustomed  to  associate  the  blessings  of  order  with 
religion — to  observe  how  religious  were  these  lawless 
freebooters :  "  Do  ye  know  that  in  these  houses  there  is 
an  ephod,  and  teraphim,  and  a  graven  image,  and  a 
molten  image?  Now  therefore  consider  what  ye  have 
to  do"  (xviii,  H).  "  Hold  thy  peace  and  go  with  us, 
and  be  to  us  a  father  and  a  priest"  (ver.  19). 

(5.)  As  to  the  date  of  these  interesting  events,  the 
narrative  gives  us  no  direct  information  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  was  before  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy;  but 
we  may  at  least  infer  that  it  was  also  before  the  time 
of  Samson,  because  in  this  narrative  (xvii,  12)  we  meet 
with  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Mahaneh-dan,  a  place 
which  already  bore  that  name  in  Samson's  childhood 
(xiii,  25,  where  it  is  translated  in  the  Auth.  Vers.  "  the 
camp  of  Dan").  That  the  Dauites  had  opponents  to 
their  establishment  in  their  proper  territory  before  the 
Philistines  entered  the  field  is  evident  from  Judg.  i,  34. 
Josephus  entirely  omits  the  story  of  Micah,  but  he  places 
the  narrative  of  the  Levite  and  his  concubine,  and  the 
destruction  of  Gibeah  (chaps,  xix,  xx,  xxi) — a  docu- 
ment generally  recognised  as  part  of  the  same  (see  Ber- 
thesu,  KommaUar,  p.  192)  with  the  story  of  Micah,  and 
that  document  by  a  different  hand  from  the  previous  por- 
tions of  the  book — at  the  very  beginning  of  his  account 
of  the  period  of  the  judges,  before  Deborah  or  even  Ehud 
(Mv.2,  £-12).  This  is  supported  by  the  mention  of 
Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  in  Judg.  xx,  28.  An 
argument  against  the  date  being  before  the  time  of 
Deborah  is  drawn  by  Bertheau  (p.  197)  from  the  fact 
that  at  that  time  the  north  of  Palestine  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Canaanites — "  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  who 
reigned  in  Haaor,"  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Laish.  The  records  of  the  southern  Dan  are  too  scanty 
to  permit  our  fixing  the  date  from  the  statement  that 
the  Danites  had  not  yet  entered  on  their  allotment — 


that  is  to  say,  the  allotment  specified  in  Josh,  xix,  40- 
48.  But  that  statement  strengthens  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at  from  other  passages,  that  these  lists  in  Joshua 
contain  the  towns  allotted,  but  not  therefore  necessarily 
possessed  by  the  various  tribes.  "  Divide  the  land  first, 
in  confidence,  and  then  possess  it  afterwards,"  seems  to 
be  the  principle  implied  in  such  passages  as  Josh,  xiii, 
7  (comp.  1) ;  xix,  49,  61  (Sept.  "So  they  went  to  take 
possession  of  the  land"). 

The  date  of  the  insertion  of  the  record  may  perhaps 
be  more  nearly  arrived  at.  That,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
was  after  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy  is  evident 
from  the  references  to  the  ante-monarchical  times  (xviii, 
1 ;  xix,  1 ;  xxi,  25) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
perhaps  infer  from  the  name  of  Bethlehem  being  given 
as  "  Bethlehem-judab,"  that  it  was  before  the  fame  of 
David  had  conferred  on  it  a  notoriety  which  would  ren- 
der any  such  affix  unnecessary.  The  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  the  house  of  God  in  Shiloh  (xviii,  81) 
seems  also  to  point  to  the  early  part  of  Saul's  reign,  be- 
fore the  incursions  of  the  Philistines  had  made  it  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  tabernacle  and  ephod  to  Nob,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Gibeah,  Saul's  head-quarters.— Smith. 
Some,  like  Le  Clerc,  argue  for  a  later  date,  from  the 
phrase, "  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land,"  in 
xviii,  30,  as  if  it  necessarily  referred  to  the  Assyrian  in- 
vasion. The  reading  is  doubtful.  Studer  and  Hitzig 
take  the  80th  verse  as  a  later  interpolation;  Kimchi, 
Hilveroick,  Hengstenberg,  and  Bleek  refer  the  phrase 
to  the  captivity  of  the  ark  in  the  time  of  Eli,  but  on  no 
good  ground,  unless  the  reading  y ^WJ  be  changed,  as 
some  prefer,  into  •j'HWT  Stabelin  and  Ewald,  regard- 
ing the  verse  as  a  later  addition,  place  the  composition 
about  the  period  of  Asa  or  Jehoshaphat;  St&helin  in- 
sisting, too,  that  the  diction  does  not  belong  to  the  purer 
period  of  the  language.  Verse  #0,  indeed,  does  not  quite 
agree  with  31,  which  seems  to  limit  the  duration  of  the 
Danite  idolatry  to  the  period  of  the  station  of  the  ark  at 
Shiloh ;  and  the  phrase, "  until  the  day  of  the  captivity," 
as  Keil  remarks  (Commentary,  ad  loc),  may  refer  to  some 
unknown  invasion  on  the  part  of  the  neighboring  Syr- 
ians. Besides,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  this  idol- 
atrous cultus,  so  directly  and  openly  opposed  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  Mosaic  law,  would  have  been  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  aealous  days  of  Samuel  and  David.  See 
Stanley's  lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church,  p.  296,  297. — 
Kitto.    See  Judges,  Book  of. 

2.  The  son  of  Mephibosheth,  or  Meribbaal  (son  of 
Jonathan  and  grandson  of  king  Saul),  and  the  father  of 
several  sons  (1  Chron.  viii,  84, 35 ;  ix,  40, 41).  B.C.  post 
1087.     In  2  Sam.  ix,  12,  he  is  called  Micha. 

3.  The  first  in  rank  of  the  priests  of  the  Kohathite 
family  of  Uzziel,  under  the  sacerdotal  arrangement  bv 
David  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  20).  B.C.  1014.  He  had  a  son 
named  Shamir,  and  a  brother  Isshiah  (1  Chron.  xxiv, 
24,  25;  Auth.  Vers. "  Michah"). 

4.  The  son  of  Shimei  and  father  of  Beaia,  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Reuben  (1  Chron.  v,  6>     B.C.  ante  782. 

5.  A  prophet,  apparently  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  contemporary  with  Isaiah  (Mic  i,  1).  B.C.  cir.  750. 
He  i»  styled  "the  Morasthite,"  as  being  a  native  of 
Moresheth  of  Gath  (i,  14, 15),  so  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  another  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Josh,  xv,  44;  2  Chron.  xiv,  9,  10).  Micah  is 
thus  likewise  distinguished  from  a  former  prophet  of  the 
same  name,  called  also  Micaiah,  mentioned  in  1  Kings 
xxii,  8.  The  above  place  of  Micah  8  birth  "  Jerome 
and  Eusebius  call  Moras  t  hi,  and  identify  with  a  small 
village  called  Eleutheropolis,  to  the  east,  where  formerly 
the  prophet's  tomb  was  shown,  but  which  in  the  days 
of  Jerome  had  been  succeeded  by  a  church  (Kpit.  Patt- 
ies, c  6).  As  little  is  known  of  the  circumstances  of 
Micah's  life  as  of  many  of  the  other  prophets.  Pseudo* 
Epiphanius  (Opp.  ii,  245)  makes  him,  contrary  to  all 
probability,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  and  besides  con- 
founding him  with  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  who  lived 
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more  than  a  century  before,  he  betrays  additional  igno- 
rance in  describing  Ahab  as  king  of  Judah.  For  re- 
buking this  monarch's  son  and  successor  Jehoram  for 
his  impieties,  Micah,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
was  thrown  from  a  precipice,  and  buried  at  Morathi  in 
his  own  country,  hard  by  the  cemetery  of  Enakim 
('Eparetfi,-  a  place  which  apparently  exists  only  in  the 
Sept  of  Mic  i,  10),  where  his  sepulchre  was  still  to  be  seen. 
The  Chromcon  Paschale  (p.  148  c)  tells  the  same  tale. 
Another  ecclesiastical  tradition  relates  that  the  remains 
of  Habakkuk  and  Micah  were  revealed  in  a  vision  to 
Zebennus,  bishop  of  Eleutheropolis,  in  the  reign  of  The- 
odosius  the  Great,  near  a  place  called  Berathsatia,  which 
is  apparently  a  corruption  of  Morasthi  (Sozomen,  //.  E. 
vii,  29 ;  Nicephorus,  //.  E.  xii,  48).  The  prophet's  tomb 
was  called  by  the  inhabitants  Sreph*ameemanat  which 
Sozomen  renders  \ivr)\ka  triorov"  (Smith). 

MICAH,  Book  of,  the  sixth  of  the  minor  prophets 
in  the  usual  arrangement,  but  the  third  in  the  Sept. 
(after  Hosea  and  Amos).  In  the  following  account  of 
it  we  use,  in  part,  the  articles  in  Kitto's  and  Smith's 
Dictionaries. 

L  The  Name.— This,  which  the  prophet  bears  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  persons  above  and  below,  is  found 
with  considerable  variation  in  the  Heb.  and  A.  V.  The 
full  form  is  WW*?,  Mikay&'hu,  u  who  is  like  Jeho- 
vah," which  is  found  in  2  Chron.  xiii,  2;  xvii,  7.  This 
is  abbreviated  to  *irnD^B,  Mikd'yihu,  in  Judg.  xvii,  1, 
4;  still  further  to  ^33,  Mikd'yihu  (Jer.xxxvi,  11), 
rPD">?,  Mikayah'  (I  Kings  xxii,  13);  and  finally  to 

Ita-na,  Mik6h\  or  «3"»«,  W  (2  Sam.  ix,  12). 

II.  Date. — The  period  during  which  Micah  exercised 
the  prophetical  office  is  stated,  in  the  superscription  to 
bis  prophecies,  to  have  extended  over  the  reigns  of  Jo- 
tham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  giving  thus 
a  maximum  limit  of  59  years  (B.C.  756-697),  from  the 
accession  of  Jotham  to  the  death  of  Hezekiah,  and 
a  minimum  limit  of  16  years  (B.C.  742-726),  from  the 
death  of  Jotham  to  the  accession  of  Hezekiah.  In 
either  case  he  would  be  contemporary  with  Hosea  and 
Amos  during  part  of  their  ministry  in  Israel,  and  with 
Isaiah  in  Judah.  According  to  rabbinical  tradition,  he 
transmitted  to  the  prophets  Joel,  Nahum,  and  Habak- 
kuk, and  to  Seraiah  the  priest  the  mysteries  of  the 
Kabbala,  which  he  had  received  from  Isaiah  (R.  David 
Ganz,  Tsemach  David),  and  by  Syncellus  (Chronogr.  p. 
199  c)  he  is  enumerated  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  as  con- 
temporary with  Hosea,  Joel,  Isaiah,  and  Oded.  The 
date  of  the  book  itself  mav  be  fixed  at  about  B.C.  725. 
His  prediction  with  impunity  of  the  desolation  of  Jeru- 
salem (iii,  12)  is  expressly  alluded  to  in  Jeremiah  (xxvi, 
18,  where  the  text  has  rva^JO,  Micaiah),  as  having 
been  uttered  during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  The  allu- 
sions to  idolatry  (vii,  13)  and  to  Babylon  (iv,  10)  have 
induced  Berthold  (Einleitung,  §  411)  to  refer  the  proph- 
ecy of  Micah  to  the  time  of  the  captivity ;  but  De  Wette 
truly  observes  that  this  supposition  is  unnecessary,  as 
idolatry  existed  under  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xxiii),  and 
Babylon  equally  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Assyria. 
Hartmann's  attempt  to  regard  the  passage  respecting 
Babylon  as  an  interpolation  (see  Micha  neu  ubersetzt), 
De  Wette  regards  as  even  still  more  venturesome ;  nor 
had  this  writer  the  slightest  authority  for  supposing 
that  some  only  of  the  prophecies  are  Micah's,  and  that 
the  work  was  compiled  during  the  exile.  The  time  as- 
signed to  the  prophecies  by  the  only  direct  evidence 
which  we  possess  agrees  so  weH  with  their  contents 
that  it  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  correct. 

Why  any  discrepancy  should  be  perceived  between 
the  statement  in  Jeremiah,  that  "  Micah  the  Morasthite 
prophesied  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,"  and 
the  title  of  his  book,  which  tells  us  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  him  "in  the  days  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah,"  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  The  former  does 
not  limit  the  period  of  Micah's  prophecy,  and  at  most 


applies  only  to  the  passage  to  which  direct  allusion  u 
made.  A  confusion  appears  to  have  existed  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  see  in  the  prophecy  in  its  present 
form  a  connected  whole,  between  the  actual  delivery  of 
the  several  portions  of  it,  and  their  collection  and  tran- 
scription into  one  book.  In  the  case  of  Jeremiah,  we 
know  that  he  dictated  to  Baruch  the  prophecies  which 
he  had  delivered  in  the  interval  between  the  13th  vear 
of  Josiah  and  the  4th  of  Jehoiakim,  and  that  when  thus 
committed  to  writing  they  were  read  before  the  people 
on  the  fast  day  (Jer.  xxxvi,  2,  4,  6).  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  a  similar  process  took  place  with  the 
prophecies  of  Amos. '  It  is,  therefore,  conceivable,  to 
say  the  least,  that  certain  portions  of  Micah's  prophecy 
may  have  been  uttered  in  the  reigns  of  Jotham  and 
Ahaz,  and  for  the  probability  of  this  there  is  strong  in- 
ternal evidence,  while  they  were  collected  as  a  whole  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  and  committed  to  writing.  Cas- 
pari  (Micha,  p.  78)  suggests  that  the  book  thus  written 
may  have  been  read  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the 
whole  people  on  some  great  fast  or  festival  day,  and 
that  this  circumstance  may  have  been  in  the  minds  of 
the  elders  of  the  land  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim,  when 
they  appealed  to  the  impunity  which  Micah  enjoyed 
under  Hezekiah.  Knobel  (Prophetitmv*,  ii,  §  20)  im- 
agines that  the  prophecies  which  remain  belong  to  the 
time  of  Hezekiah,  and  that  those  delivered  under  Jo- 
tham and  Ahaz  have  perished.  It  is  evident  from  Mic 
i,  6  that  the  section  of  the  prophecy  in  which  that 
verse  occurs  must  have  been  delivered  before  the  de- 
struction of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser,  which  took  place 
in  the  6th  year  of  Hezekiah  (cir.  B.C  722),  and  con- 
necting the  "  high-places"  mentioned  in  i,  5  with  those 
which  existed  in  Judah  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaz  (2  Kings 
xvi,  4 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  4, 25)  and  Jotham  (2  Kings  xv, 
35),  we  may  be  justified  in  assigning  chap,  i  to  the 
time  of  one  of  these  monarch*,  probably  the  latter;  al- 
though, if  chap,  ii  be  considered  as  part  of  the  section 
to  which  chap,  i  belongs,  the  utter  corruption  and 
demoralization  of  the  people  there  depicted  agree  bet- 
ter with  what  history  tells  us  of  the  times  of  Ahaz. 
Caspari  maintains  that  of  the  two  parallel  passages, 
Mic  iv,  1-5,  Isa,  ii,  2-5,  the  former  is  the  original,  and 
the  latter  belongs  to  the  times  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham, 
and  this  view  is  maintained  by  Hengstenberg  (Chris- 
tology,  i,  480),  and  accepted  by  Pusey  (Minor  Prophet*, 
p.  289).  But  the  evidence  on  the  point  is  not  at  all 
conclusive.  Mic.  iv,  1-4  may  possibly,  as  Ewald  and 
others  have  suggested,  be  a  portion  of  an  older  prophe- 
cy current  at  the  time,  which  was  adopted  by  both  Mi- 
cah and  Isaiah  (Isa.  ii,  2-4).  The  denunciation  of  the 
horses  and  chariots  of  Judah  (v,  10)  is  appropriate  to 
the  state  of  the  country  under  Jotham,  after  the  long 
and  prosperous  reign  of  Uzziah,  by  whom  the  military 
strength  of  the  people  had  been  greatly  developed  (2 
Chron.  xxvi,  11-15;  xxvii,  4-6).  Compare  Isa.  ii,  7, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  period.  Again,  the  fotms 
in  which  idolatry  manifested  itself  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
correspond  with  those  which  are  threatened  with  de- 
struction in  Mic.  v,  12-14;  and  the  allusions  in  vi,  16  to 
the  "  statutes  of  Omri,"  and  the  "  works  of  the  bouse  of 
Ahab,"  seem  directly  pointed  at  the  king,  of  whom  it  is 
expressly  said  that  "  he  walked  in  the  way  of  the  kings 
of  Israel''  (2  Kings  xri,  3).  It  is  impossible  in  dealing 
with  internal  evidence  to  assert  positively  that  the  in- 
ferences deduced  from  it  are  correct;  but  in  the  present 
instance  they  at  least  establish  a  probability  that,  in 
placing  the  period  of  Micah's  prophetical  activity  be- 
tween the  times  of  Jotham  and  Hezekiah,  the  super- 
scription is  correct.  In  the  first  years  of  Hezekiah's 
reign  the  idolatry  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Ahaz 
was  not  eradicated,  and  in  assigning  the  date  of  Micah's 
prophecy  to  this  period  there  is  no  anachronism  in  the 
allusions  to  idolatrous  practices.  Maurer  contends  that 
chap,  i  was  written  not  long  before  the  taking  of  Samaria ; 
but  the  third  and  following  chapters  he  places  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  destruction  of  Samaria  and  the  time 
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that  Jerusalem  was  menaced  by  the  army  of  Sennacherib 
in  the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah.  The  passages,  however, 
which  he  quotes  in  support  of  his  conclusion  (iii,  12 ;  iv, 
9,  etc.;  v,  5,  etc ;  vi,  9,  etc. ;  vii,  4, 12,  etc)  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  more  suitable  to  that  period  than  to  the  first 
years  of  Hezekiah,  while  the  context,  in  many  cases, 
requires  a  still  earlier  date.  In  the  arrangement  adopt- 
ed by  Wells  (pref.  to  Micah,  §  iv-vi),  chap,  i  was  deliver- 
ed in  the  contemporary  reigns  of  Jotham  king  of  Ju- 
dah  and  of  Pekah  king  of  Israel;  ii,  1-iv,  8  in  those 
of  Ahaz,  Pekah,  and  Hosea;  iii,  12  being  assigued  to 
the  last  year  of  Ahaz,  and  the  remainder  of  the  book  to 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  prophecies  commence  with 
the  last  words  recorded  of  the  prophet's  namesake,  Mi- 
caiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  u  Hearken,  O  people,  every  one 
of  you w  (I  Kings  xxii,  28).  From  this,  Bleek  (£«**- 
tuitff,  p.  539)  concludes  that  the  author  of  the  history, 
like  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  confounded  Micah  the 
Morasthite  with  Micaiah;  while  Hengstenberg  (Chris- 
tology,  i,  409,  Eng.  tr.)  infers  that  the  coincidence  was 
intentional  on  the  part  of  the  later  prophet,  and  that 
"  by  this  very  circumstance  he  gives  intimation  of  what 
may  be  expected  from  him,  and  shows  that  his  activity  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor, who  was  so  jealous  for  God,  and  that  he  had  more 
in  common  with  him  than  the  mere  name."  Either 
conclusion  rests  on  the  extremely  slight  foundation  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  formula  which  was  at  once  the  most 
simple  and  most  natural  commencement  of  a  prophetic 
discourse. 

III.  Contents. — But,  at  whatever  time  the  several 
prophecies  were  first  delivered,  they  appear  in  their 
present  form  as  an  organic  whole,  marked  by  a  certain 
regularity  of  development.  Three  sections,  omitting 
the  superscription,  are  introduced  by  the  same  phrase, 
*SBti,"Hear  ye,"  and  represent  three  natural  divisions 
of  the  prophecy — i-ii,  iii-v,  vi-vii— each  commencing 
with  rebukes  and  threatening*,  and  closing  with  a  prom- 
ise. 1.  The  first  section  opens  with  a  magnificent  de- 
scription of  the  coming  of  Jehovah  to  judgment  for  the 
sins  and  idolatries  of  Israel  and  Judah  (i,  2-4),  and  the 
sentence  pronounced  upon  Samaria  (ver.  5-9)  by  the 
Judge  himself.  The  prophet,  whose  sympathies  are 
strong  with  Judah,  and  especially  with  the  lowlands 
which  gave  him  birth,  sees  the  danger  that  threatens 
his  country,  and  traces  in  imagination  the  devastating 
march  of  the  Assyrian  conquerors  from  Samaria  onward 
to  Jerusalem  and  the  south  (i,  8-16).  The  impending 
punishment  suggests  its  cause,  and  the  prophet  de- 
nounces a  woe  upon  the  people  generally  for  the  corrup- 
tion and  violence  which  were  rife  among  them,  and 
upon  the  false  prophets  who  led  them  astray  by  pan- 
dering to  their  appetites  and  luxury  (ii,  1-11).  The 
sentence  of  captivity  is  passed  upon  them  (ver.  10),  but  is 
followed  instantly  by  a  promise  of  restoration  and  tri- 
umphant retnm  (ii,  12, 13).  2.  The  second  section  is 
addressed  especially  to  the  princes  and  heads  of  the 
people;  their  avarice  and  rapacity  are  rebuked  in  strong 
terms;  and  as  they  have  been  deaf  to  the  cry  of  the  sup- 
pliants for  justice,  they  too  "  shall  cry  unto  Jehovah, 
bat  he  will  not  hear  them"  (iii,  1-4).  The  false  proph- 
ets who  had  deceived  others  should  themselves  be  de- 
ceived ;  "  the  sun  shall  go  down  over  the  prophets,  and 
the  day  shall  be  dark  over  them"  (iii,  6).  For  this  per- 
version of  justice  and  right,  and  the  covetousness  of  the 
heads  of  the  people  who  judged  for  reward,  of  the 
priests  who  taught  for  hire,  and  of  the  prophets  who  di- 
vined for  money,  Zion  should  "  be  ploughed  as  a  field," 
and  the  mountain  of  the  temple  become  like  the  uncul- 
tivated woodland  heights  (iii,  9-12).  But  the  threat- 
ening is  again  succeeded  by  a  promise  of  restoration, 
and  in  the  glories  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  the  prophet 
loses  sight  of  the  desolation  which  should  befall  his 
arantry.  Instead  of  the  temple  mountain  covered  with 
the  wild  growth  of  the  forest,  he  sees  the  mountain  of 


the  bouse  of  Jehovah  established  on  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  nations  flowing  like  rivers  unto  it. 
The  reign  of  peace  is  inaugurated  by  the  recall  from 
captivity,  and  Jehovah  sits  as  king  in  Zion,  having 
destroyed  the  nations  who  had  rejoiced  in  her  over- 
throw. The  predictions  at  the  close  of  this  section  form 
the  climax  of  the  book,  and  Ewald  arranges  them  in 
four  strophes,  consisting  of  seven  or  eight  verses  each 
(iv,  1-8;  iv,  9-v,  2;  v,  8-9;  v,  10-15),  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last,  which  is  shorter,  and  in  which  the 
prophet  reverts  to  the  point  whence  he  started :  all  ob- 
jects of  politic  and  idolatrous  confidence  must  be  re- 
moved before  the  grand  consummation.  8.  In  the  last 
section  (vi,  vii)  Jehovah,  by  a  bold  poetical  figure,  is 
represented  as  holding  a  controversy  with  his  people, 
pleading  with  them  in  justification  of  his  conduct  to- 
wards them  and  the  reasonableness  of  his  requirements. 
The  dialogue  form  in  which  chap,  vi  is  cast  renders  the 
picture  very  dramatic  and  striking.  In  vi,  8-5  Jeho- 
vah speaks;  the  inquiry  of  the  people  follows  in  ver.  6, 
indicating  their  entire  ignorance  of  what  was  required 
of  them ;  their  inquiry  is  met  by  the  almost  impatient 
rejoinder,  "  Will  Jehovah  be  pleased  with  thousands  of 
rams,  with  myriads  of  torrents  of  oil  ?"  The  still  great- 
er sacrifice  suggested  by  the  people,  "Shall  I  give  my 
first-born  for  my  transgressions?"  calls  forth  the  defini- 
tion of  their  true  duty,  •*  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  their  God."  How  far  they  had 
fallen  short  of  this  requirement  is  shown  in  what  fol- 
lows (ver.  9-12),  and  judgment  is  pronounced  upon  them 
(ver.  18-16).  The  prophet  acknowledges  and  bewails  the 
justice  of  the  sentence  (vii,  1-6),  the  people  in  repent- 
ance patiently  look  to  God,  confident  that  their  prayer 
will  be  heard  (ver.  7-10),  and  are  reassured  by  the  prom- 
ise of  deliverance  announced  as  following  their  punish- 
ment (ver.  1 1-18)  by  the  prophet,  who  in  his  turn  pre- 
sents his  petition  to  Jehovah  for  the  restoration  of  his 
people  (ver.  14,  15).  The  whole  concludes  with  a  tri- 
umphal song  of  joy  at  the  great  deliverance,  like  that 
from  Egypt,  which  Jehovah  will  achieve,  and  a  full  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  mercy  and  faithfulness  to  his 
promises  (ver.  16-20).  The  last  verse  is  reproduced  in 
the  song  of  Zacharias  (Luke  i,  72,  78). 

The  predictions  uttered  by  Micah  relate  to  the  inva- 
sions of  Shalmaneser  (i,  6-8;  2  Kings  xvii,  4,  6)  and 
Sennacherib  (i,  9-16;  2  Kings  xviii,  18),  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  (iii,  12 ;  vii.  18),  the  captivity  in 
Babylon  (iv,  10),  the  return  (iv,  1-8;  vii,  11),  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  theocratic  kingdom  in  Jerusalem  (iv, 
8),  and  the  Ruler  who  should  spring  from  Bethlehem 
(v,  2).  The  destruction  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  is  sup- 
posed to  be  referred  to  in  v,  5,  6 ;  vii,  8, 10.  According 
to  many,  iv,  13  refers  to  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Macca- 
bees, and  their  victories  over  the  Syrians  or  Syro-Mac- 
edonians,  called  Assyrians  in  Micah  v,  as  well  as  in 
Zechariah  x,  11. 

There  is  no  prophecy  in  Micah  so  interesting  to  the 
Christian  as  that  in  which  the  native  place  of  the  Mes- 
siah is  announced  (v,  2),  which  is  cited  by  the  evan- 
gelist (Matt,  ii,  6)  with  slight  verbal  variations,  but 
substantially  the  same  import  (see  Kuinol,  Comment,  ad 
loc  Mat).  In  Micah  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  actual 
smallness  of  Bethlehem  to  enjoy  such  an  honor ;  in  Mat- 
thew the  prominent  idea  is  the  honor  itself,  and  its  ideal 
grandeur — the  converse  side  of  the  statement.  Pocock 
cuts  the  knot  by  adopting  rabbi  Tanchum's  odd  opinion 
that  the  term  ">",2?S  means  both  little  and  great,  the 
prophet  selecting  the  one  sense  and  the  evangelist  the 
other.  It  is  evident  that  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus 
interpreted  this  passage  of  the  birthplace  of  the  Mes- 
siah (Matt,  ii,  5 ;  John  vii,  41, 42).  The  Targum  gives 
the  reference  formally  to  the  Messiah.  The  later  rab- 
binical writers,  however,  such  as  Kimchi,  Aben-Ezra, 
Abrabanel,  etc,  have  maintained  that  it  had  only  an 
indirect  reference  to  the  birthplace  of  the  Messiah,  who 
was  to  be  a  descendant  of  David,  a  Bethlehemite,  but 
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not  of  necessity  himself  born  in  Bethlehem.  Others, 
however,  as  David  Gaiiz  (B.  Zemach  David),  expressly 
mention  Bethlehem  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Messiah. 
The  interpretation  which  considered  this  prophecy  as 
intimating  only  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  descend- 
ant of  David,  was  that  current  among  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  Theodoret,  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  and  Eu- 
thymius  Zigabenus,  from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was 
maintained  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  Zerubbabel,  the 
leader  of  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  Babylon,  of 
which,  and  not  of  Bethlehem,  he  was  a  native.  (See 
Sozomen,  vii,  729 ;  Carpzov,  Introd.  iii,  374  sq. ;  Jerome, 
Ep.  ad  Eustach.  i,  704.)  This  interpretation  was  held 
among  Christians  by  the  celebrated  Theodore'  of  Mop- 
suestia  (as  we  learn  from  his  condemnation  by  the  coun- 
cil at  Rome  under  pope  Vigilius),  and  afterwards  by 
Grotius  (Comment.),  who,  however,  regarded  Zerubbabel 
as  a  type  of  Christ,  and  considered  Christ's  birthplace  at 
Bethlehem  as  an  outward  representation  of  his  descent 
from  the  family  of  David.  Many  of  the  modems  have 
been  attached  to  this  interpretation  of  the  prophecy,  re- 
ferring it  to  the  general  idea  of  the  Messiah  rather  than 
to  Zerubbabel,  while  some  among  tbem  have,  after  the 
example  of  some  Jews,  ventured  to  assert  that  the  ac- 
count of  the  birth  of  Christ  at  Bethlehem  was  not  to  be 
depended  on.  Some  have  asserted,  after  Jerome  (Comvu 
in  Mic),  that  the  citation  in  Matt,  ii,  6  is  that  of  the 
Sanhedrim  only,  not  of  the  evangelist  (Hengstenberg's 
Ckristology).  Jahn  (Append,  HermeneuU)  observes  that 
it  is  evident  that  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  expected 
the  Messiah's  birth  to  take  place  at  Bethlehem ;  and  al- 
though he  admits  that  the  prophecy  may  be  understood 
tropically  in  the  sense  applied  to  it  by  Grotius,  he  con- 
tends that  the  context  will  not  admit  of  its  applicability 
either  to  Hezekiah  or  any  other  monarch  than  the  Mes- 
siah ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  apply  the  prophecy  fully  and 
literally  to  any  but  him  who  was  not  only  of  the  house 
and  lineage  of  David,  but  was  actually  born  at  Bethle- 
hem, according  to  the  direct  testimony  of  both  Mat- 
thew's and  Luke's  gospels.  The  plain  meaning  is  that 
the  Messiah,  as  David's  son,  should  be  born  in  David's 
town  (Hofmann,  Weiss,  u.  Erf.  p.  249).  Tertullian  also 
presses  the  argument  that  the  Messiah  has  come,  for 
Bethlehem  was  deserted — "  Neminem  de  genere  Israel  in 
civitate  Bethlehem  remansisse"  (Adv.  Judteos,  vol.  xiii ; 
Opera,  ii,  784,  ed.  Oehler).  To  give  the  vague  sense  of 
Davidic  extraction,  and  yet  to  deny  that  the  words 
point  out  the  place  of  birth,  was  thus  a  necessary  but 
feeble  Jewish  subterfuge.  Kenan  admits  the  usual  in- 
terpretation of  the  prophecy,  though  he  affirms  that  Je- 
sus was  really  not  of  the  family  of  David,  and  was  born 
at  STazareth  (Vie  de  Jesus,  chap.  ii).  (See  generally, 
Eichhorn,  Einleit.  iv,  869  sq. ;  Bertheau,  EinL  iv,  1683 
sq.;  Kjiobel,  Prophet,  iii,  199  sq.)    See  Messiah. 

IV.  The  genuineness  of  the  book  has  not  been  called 
in  question.  Only  Ewald,  in  his  Jahrb.  xi,  29,  is  dis- 
posed to  maintain  that  the  two  concluding  chapters. are 
the  work  of  a  different  author.  His  objections,  how- 
ever, have  no  force  against  the  universal  opinion.  The 
language  of  Micah  is  quoted  in  Matt,  ii,  5,  6,  and  his 
prophecies  are  alluded  to  in  Matt,  x,  85,  36;  Mark  xiii, 
12;  Luke  xii,  63;  John  vii,  42. 

V.  The  style  of  Micah  is  rich,  full,  and  musical— as 
nervous,  vehement,  and  bold,  in  many  sections,  as  Ho- 
sea,  and  as  abrupt,  too,  in  transitions  from  menace  to 
mercy.  He  presents,  at  the  same  time,  no  little  resem- 
blance to  Isaiah  in  grandeur  of  thought,  in  richness  and 
variety  of  imagery,  and  in  roundness  and  cadence  of 
parallelism.  The  similarity  of  their  subjects  may  ac- 
count for  many  resemblances  in  language  with  the  lat- 
ter prophet,  which  were  almost  unavoidable  (comp.  Mic 
i,  2  with  Isa.  i,  2 :  Mic  ii,  2  with  Isa.  v,  8;  Mic  ii,  6, 11 
with  Isa.  xxx,  10;  Mic  ii,  12  with  Isa.  x,  20-22;  Mic. 
vi,  6-8  with  Isa.  i,  11-17).  The  diction  of  Micah  is 
vigorous  and  forcible,  sometimes  obscure  from  the  ab- 
ruptness of  its  transitions,  but  varied  and  rich  in  figures 
derived  from  the  pastoral  (i,  8 ;  ii,  12 ;  v,  4,  6,  7, 8 ;  vii, 


14)  and  rural  life  of  the  lowland  country  (i,  6;  iii,  12; 
iv,  8,  12,  18 ;  vi,  15),  whose  vines,  and  olives,  and  fig- 
trees  were  celebrated  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  27,  28),  and  sup- 
ply the  prophet  with  so  many  striking  allusions  (i,  6; 
iv,  8, 4 ;  vi,  15;  vii,  1, 4)  as  to  suggest  that,  like  Amos, 
he  may  have  been  either  a  herdsman  or  a  vine-dresser, 
who  had  heard  the  howling  of  the  jackals  (i,  8 ;  A. Vers. 
"dragons")  as  he  watched  his  flocks  or  his  vines  by 
night,  and  had  seen  the  lions  slaughtering  the  sheep  (v, 
8).  The  sudden  changes  are  frequently  hidden  from  the 
English  reader,  because  our  version  interprets  as  well  as 
translates ;  the  simple  connective  1  being  often  rendered 
by  some  logical  term,  as  "  therefore"  (i,  6),  "  then"  (iii, 
7), "  but"  (iv,  1), "  notwithstanding"  (vii,  18),  etc  Con- 
cise and  pointed  questions  are  put  suddenly ;  persona  are 
changed  rapidly;  the  people  are  spoken  of,  and  then  in 
a  moment  spoken  to ;  the  nation  is  addressed  now  as  a 
unit,  and  now  edged  appeals  are  directed  to  individuals. 
The  language  is  quite  pure  and  classical— intercourse 
with  northern  countries  had  not  yet  debased  it.  An 
under-tone  of  deep  earnestness  pervades  the  book;  ev- 
erywhere are  discerned  the  workings  of  an-  intensely 
honorable  and  patriotic  soul  Micah  is  successful  in  the 
use  of  the  dialogue,  and  his  prophecies  are  penetrated 
by  the  purest  spirit  of  morality  and  piety  (see  especially 
vi,  6-8;  and  vii,  1-10). 

One  peculiarity  which  Micah  has  in  common  with 
Isaiah  is  the  frequent  use  of  paronomasia;  in  i,  10-15 
there  is  a  succession  of  instances  of  this  figure  in  the 
plays  upon  words  suggested  by  the  various  places  enu- 
merated (comp.  also  ii,  4),  which  it  is  impossible  to 
transfer  to  English,  though  Ewald  has  attempted  to 
render  them  into  German  (Prophefen  des  A.B.i,  329, 
880).  In  these  verses  there  is  also  vivid  grouping,  as 
place  after  place  is  challenged  along  the  line  of  the  con- 
queror's march.  Each  town  is  seen  to  carry  its  doom 
in  its  very  name.  That  doom  is  told  in  many  ways — 
either  to  tbem  or  of  them ;  either  in  the  prophet's  name 
or  as  a  divine  burden ;  either  as  an  event  about  to  come 
or  as  a  judgment  which  will  certainly  overtake  them. 
Perhaps  in  vii,  18  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  meaning 
of  the  prophet's  own  name.  The  divine  name  which 
appears  with  greatest  frequency  is,  as  is  usual  with  the 
prophets,  Jehovah ;  but  we  also  meet  with  Adonai  and 
Adonai  Jehovah  (i,  2),  also  "the  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth"  (iv,  13),  and  "  Jehovah  of  hosts"  (iv,  4).  Elohim 
is  used  distinctively  of  the  divine  as  opposed  to  the  hu- 
man in  iii,  7.  Allusions  to  the  past  history  of  the  people 
are  found  in  many  places.  There  are  also  several  expres- 
sions which  are  found  in  the  Mosaic  writings,  though  it 
might  be  rash  to  say  that  Micah  takes  them  directly 
from  the  Pentateuch.  Nor  would  we  endorse  all  the 
instances  in  which,  as  Caspari  affirms,  later  prophets,  as 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  Habakkuk  and  Zephaniab,  have 
adopted  the  language  of  Micah  (Micha,  p.  449,  etc). 
The  poetic  vigor  of  the  opening  scene,  and  of  the  dra- 
matic dialogue  sustained  throughout  the  last  two  chap* 
tors,  has  already  been  noticed. 

VI.  Commentaries. — The  following  are  the  especial 
exegetical  helps  on  the  whole  book  alone,  to  a  few  of 
the  most  important  of  which  we  prefix  an  asterisk: 
Ephrem  Syrus,  Erplanatio  (in  Opp.  v,  272) :  Theophy- 
lact, Commentarius  (in  Opp.  vol.  iv) ;  Luther,  Commenta- 
ries (ed.  Theodore,  Vitemb.  1542, 8vo ;  also  in  hi*  Worft*, 
both  Germ,  and  Lat.) ;  Brents,  Commentaria  (in  Opp. 
vol.  iv) :  Gerlacb,  Commentarius  (Aug.  Vind.  1524, 8vo) ; 
Bibliander,  Commentarius  (Tigur.  1534,  8vo) ;  Pbrygio, 
Commentarius  (Argent.  1588, 8vo) ;  Gilbv,  Commentary 
(Lond.  1551, 1591,  8vo);  Chytneus,  ExpUcatio  [includ. 
Neb.]  (Vitemb.  1565, 8vo);  Dncoam,Earplicafio[  includ. 
Joel  and  Zech.]  (Vitemb.  1565, 8vo);  Graxar,  Commen- 
tarius (Salmant.  1570,  8vo);  Selnecker,  Anmerchmgen 
(Leips.  1578, 4 to) ;  Bang,  Fontium  trios  [includ.  Jonah 
and  Ruth]  (Hafii.  1631,  8vo);  Graver,  Erposiiio  (Jen. 
1619, 1664, 4to) ;  *Pocock,  Commentary  (OxC  1677,  foL ; 
also  in  Works) ;  Van  Toll,  Vitleyginge  (Utrecht,  1709, 
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4to);  Schnurrer,  Animadversions  (Tubing.  1788,  4to); 
Bauer,  Ammadtersioms  [on  chap,  i,  U]  (Altorf,  1790, 4to) ; 
Groaachopff,  Uebersetumg  (Jena,  1798,  8vo) ;  Musti,  £>- 
liatema  (Leipe,  1799,  8vo) ;  'Hartmann,  Erlauterung 
(Lerago,1800,8vo) ;  Wolf,  rnina  nHpp  (Dessau,  1805, 
8vo);  Gliemann,  IUustraUo  (Hall  1842, 4to) ;  'Caspari, 
Mieha  der  Morasthiter  (Mark  1852, 8vo) ;  Roorda,  Coi*- 
meatarius  (Leyd.  1869, 8vo).    See  Prophets,  Minor. 

6.  The  father  of  Abdon  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  20) ;  else- 
where called  Michaiah,  the  father  of  Achbor  (2  Kings 
xxii,  12). 

7.  A  Levite  of  the  descendants  of  Asaph  (1  Chron.  ix, 
15);  elsewhere  properly-  called  Micma  (Neh.  xi,  17, 22). 

Micai'ah,  the  prevailing  form  of  the  name  of  sev- 
eral persons  (one  a  Levite,  2  Chron.  xiii,  2),  written  with 
considerable  diversity  in  the  original  and  in  the  an- 
cient translations,  as  well  as  the  Auth.  Vers,  (properly, 
forHeb.AfO«yaA',rWB,  who  is  like  Jehovah  f  2  Kings 
xxii,  12 ;  Sept,  Mixatac,  Vulg.  Micha,  Auth. Vers.  "Mi- 
chaiah," Neh.  xii,  35,  Mi\aiat  Michaja,  "  Michaiah ;" 
Neh.  xii,  41,  MtXaiac,,  Michaa, "  Michaiah ;"  Jer.  xxvi, 
18,  MiXaiac,t  J/tctaas,"  Micah;''  paragogically,  Heb. 
Jfttua'scaa,  «TO"»0;  Judg.  xvii,  1,  4,  MiXd,  Michas, 
"Micah;"  1  Kings  xxii,  8, 9, 18, 14, 15, 24, 25, 26, 28,  Mi- 
Xuiac,  Michaas, "  Mtcekh  ;"  2  Chron.  xviii,  7, 8, 12, 18, 
23, 24, 25, 27,  Miy/rioY,  Michaas, M  Micaiah ;"  Jer.  xxxvi, 
11, 13,  Mivai'ac,  Michaas,  "  Michaiah  ;n  fully,  Heb.  Aft- 
saytr'fo,  VT£2*'Q ;  2  Chron.  xiii,  2,  MaaXa,  Michaja, 
u Michaiah ;"  2  Chron.  xvii,  7,  mXaiac,  Michaas,  "Mi- 
chaiah ;"  contracted,  Heb.  Mikah',  HD^72 ;  Judg.  xvii, 
5, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13,  and  xviii,  2, 8,  4, 13, '15,' 18,  22,  23, 26, 
27, 31,  M«x"»  Michas, u  Micah  ;"  1  Chron.  v,  5,  and  viii, 
34, 35,  and  ix,  40, 41,  and  xxiii,  20,  M*x«,  Mickas, "  Mi- 
cah;" 1  Chron.  xxiv,  24,  25,  MiXa,  Micha,  "Michah;" 
2  Chron.  xviii,  14,  i/LtXaiaq,  Michaas,  "  Micaiah ;"  2 
Chron.  xxxiv,  20,  Migat'a,  Micha, "  Micah ;"  Jer.  xxvi, 
18,  MiXaiac.  v.  r.  MiXiag  *nd  MnXaiac,  Michaas, "  Mi- 
cah f  Micah  i,  1,  MiXaiac,  Michaas,  «  Micah ;"  by 
Chaldaism,  Mika',  K3^ ;  2  Sam.  ix,  12,  and  Neh.  x,  11, 
and  xi,  17,  UtXa,  Micha,  u  Michm ;"  1  Chron.  ix,  15, 
M.XatJte*a,"  Micah  f  Neh.  xi,  22,  Mixa,JrtcAof,  "Mi- 
cha").   The  only  person  invariably  thus  called  was  the 
son  of  Imla,  and  a  prophet  of  Samaria  (1  Kings  xxii,l- 
35 ;  2  Chron.  xviii).    RC.  895.    The  following  abstract 
of  the  narrative  concerning  him  is  chiefly  from  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  s.  v.    Three  years  after  the  great 
battle  with  Benbadad,  king  of  Syria,  in  which  the  ex- 
traordinary number  of  100,000  Syrian  soldiers  is  said  to 
have  been  slain,  without  reckoning  the  27,000  who,  it  is 
asserted,  were  killed  by  the  falling  of  the  wall  at  Aphek, 
Ahab  proposed  to  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  that  they 
should  jointly  go  up  to  battle  against  Kamoth-Gilead  : 
which  Benhadad  was,  apparently,  bound  by  treaty  to 
restore  to  Ahab.    Jehoshaphat,  whose  son  Jehoram  had 
married  Athaliab,  Ahab's  daughter,  assented  in  cordial 
words  to  the  proposal ;  but  suggested  that  they  should 
first  "  inquire  at  the  word  of  Jehovah."    Accordingly, 
Ahab  assembled  400  prophets,  while,  in  an  open  space  at 
the  gale  of  the  city  of  Samaria,  he  and  Jehoshaphat  sat 
in  royal  robes  to  meet  and  consult  them.    "  That  these 
were,  however,  no  true  prophets  of  Jehovah,  is  evident 
from  their  being  afterwards  emphatically  designated 
Ahab's  prophets,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Lord's  (ver. 
22, 23).     It  is  evident  also  from  the  suspicion  created 
in  the  mind  of  Jehoshaphat  respecting  their  character 
by  their  manner  and  appearance;  for,  after  they  had 
all  spoken,  and  as  having  yet  to  learn  the  real  pur- 
pose of  heaven,  Jehoshaphat  asked  whether  there  was 
not  yet  a  prophet  of  Jehovah,    In  consequence  of  this 
request  Micaiah  was  mentioned  by  Ahab,  but  with  the 
notification  that  he  hated  him,  *  for  he  doth  not  proph- 
esy good  concerning  me,  but  evil'  (ver.  8);  which,  in  the 
circumstances,  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a 
further  proof  of  the  essential  difference  between  the  act- 
ual position  of  this  man  and  the  others  who  assumed 


the  name  of  prophets  of  the  Lord."  The  prophets  unan- 
imously gave  a  favorable  response ;  and  among  thcro, 
Zedekiah,  the  son  of  Chenaanah,  made  horns  of  iron  aa 
a  symbol,  and  announced,  from  Jehovah,  that  with  those 
horns  Ahab  would  push  the  Syrians  till  he  consumed 
them.  For  some  reason  which  is  unexplained,  and  can 
now  only  be  conjectured,  Jehoshaphat  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  answer,  and  asked  if  there  waa  no  other  proph- 
et of  Jehovah  at  Samaria?  Ahab  replied  that  there 
was  yet  one,  Micaiah,  the  son  of  lmla ;  but,  in  words 
which  obviously  call  to  mind  a  passage  in  the  Iliad  (i, 
106),  he  added,  **  J  hate  him,  for  he  does  not  prophesy 
good  concerning  me,  but  evil."  Micaiah  was,  neverthe- 
less, sent  for;  and  after  an  attempt  had  in  vain  been 
made  to  tamper  with  him,  he  first  expressed  an  ironical 
concurrence  with  the  400  prophets,  and  then  openly  fore- 
told the  defeat  of  Ahab's  army  and  the  death  of  Ahab 
himself.  In  opposition  to  the  other  prophets,  he  said 
that  he  had  seen  Jehovah  sitting  on  bis  throne,  and  all 
the  host  of  heaven  standing  by  him,  on  his  right  hand 
and  on  his  left :  that  Jehovah  said,  Who  shall  persuade 
Ahab  to  go  up  and  fall  at  Bamoth-Gilead ;  that  a  spir- 
it (the  Heb.  has  the  art  the  spirit,  aa  if  some  special 
emissary  of  evil)  came  forth  and  said  that  he  would  do 
so ;  and  on  being  asked,  Wherewith  ?  he  answered,  that 
he  would  go  forth  and  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth 
of  all  the  prophets.  Irritated  by  the  account  of  this 
vision,  Zedekiah  struck  Micaiah  on  the  cheek,  and  Ahab 
ordered  Micaiah  to  be  taken  to  prison,  and  fed  on  bread 
aud  water,  till  his  return  to  Samaria.  Ahab  then  went 
up  with  his  army  to  Ramoth-Gilead ;  and  in  the  battle 
which  ensued,  Benhadad,  who  could  not  have  failed  to 
become  acquainted  with  Micaiah's  prophecy,  uttered  so 
publicly,  which  bad  even  led  to  an  act  of  public  per- 
sonal violence  on  the  part  of  Zedekiah,  gave  special  or- 
ders to  direct  the  attack  against  Ahab,  individually. 
Ahab,  on  the  other  hand,  requested  Jehoshaphat  to  wear 
his  royal  robes,  which  we  know  that  the  king  of  Judah 
had  brought  with  him  to  Samaria  (1  Kings  xxii,  10); 
and  then  he  put  himself  into  disguise  for  the  battle; 
hoping  thus,  probably,  to  baffle  the  designs  of  Benhadad 
and  the  prediction  of  Micaiah;  but  he  was,  nevertheless, 
struck  and  mortally  wounded  in  the  combat  by  a  ran- 
dom arrow.  We  hear  nothing  further  of  the  prophet. 
Josephus  dwells  emphatically  on  the  death  of  Ahab,  aa 
showing  the  utility  of  prophecy,  and  the  impossibility 
of  escaping  destiny,  even  when  it  is  revealed  beforehand 
{Ant.  viii,  15,  6).  He  says  that  it  steals  on  human 
souls,  nattering  them  with  cheerful  hopes,  till  it  leads 
them  round  to  the  point  whence  it  will  gain  the  mastery 
over  them.  This  was  a  theme  familiar  to  the  Greeks 
in  mauy  tragic  tales,  and  Josephus  uses  words  in  unison 
with  their  ideas.  (See  Euripides,  Hippolyt.  1256,  and 
compare  HerodoL  vii,  17 ;  viii,  77 ;  i,  91).  From  his  in- 
terest in  the  story,  Josephus  relates  several  details  not 
contained  in  the  Bible,  some  of  which  are  probable,  while 
others  are  very  unlikely ;  but  for  none  of  which  does  he 
give  any  authority.  Thus,  he  says,  Micaiah  was  al- 
ready in  prison  when  sent  for  to  prophesy  before  Ahah 
and  Jehoshaphat,  and  that  it  was  Micaiah  who  had  pre- 
dicted death  by  a  lion  to  the  son  of  a  prophet,  under  the 
circumstances  mentioned  in  1  Kings  xx,35,86;  and  had 
rebuked  Ahab  after  his  brilliant  victory  over  the  Syr- 
ians for  not  putting  Benbadad  to  death.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  facts  would  be  not  only  consistent  with 
the  narrative  in  the  Bible,  but  would  throw  additional 
light  upon  it;  for  the  rebuke  of  Ahab  in  bis  hour  of 
triumph,  on  account  of  his  forbearance,  was  calculated  to 
excite  in  him  the  intensest  feeling  of  displeasure  and 
mortification ;  and  it  would  at  once  explain  Ahab's  ha- 
tred of  Micaiah,  if  Micaiah  was  the  prophet  by  whom 
the  rebuke  was  given.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  Ahab, 
in  his  resentment,  might  have  caused  Micaiah  to  be 
thrown  into  prison,  just  as  the  princes  of  Judah,  about 
300  years  later,  maltreated  Jeremiah  in  the  same  way 
(Jer.  xxxvii,  15).  But  some  other  statements  of  Jose- 
phus cannot  so  readily  be  regarded  as  probable.    Thus 
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he  relates  that,  when  Ahab  disguised  himself,  he  gave 
his  own  royal  robes  to  be  worn  by  Jehoshaphat  in  the 
battle  of  Ramoth-Gilead,  an  act  which  would  bare  been 
bo  unreasonable  and  cowardly  in  Ahab,  and  would  have 
shown  such  singular  complaisance  in  Jehoshaphat,  that, 
although  supported  by  the  translation  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  it  cannot  be  received  as  true.  The  fact  that  some 
of  the  Syrian  captains  mistook  Jehoshaphat  for  Ahab 
is  fully  explained  by  Jehoshaphat's  being  the  only  per- 
son in  the  army  of  Israel  who  wore  royal  robes.  Again, 
Josephus  informs  us  that  Zedekiah  alleged,  as  a  reason 
for  disregarding  Micaiah's  prediction,  that  it  was  direct- 
ly at  variance  with  the  prophecy  of  Elijah,  that  dogs 
should  lick  the  blood  of  Ahab,  where  dogs  had  licked 
the  blood  of  Naboth,  in  the  city  of  Samaria :  inasmuch 
as  Ramoth-Gilead,  where,  according  to  Micaiah,  Ahab 
was  to  meet  his  doom,  was  distant  from  Samaria  a  jour- 
ney of  three  days.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  Zede- 
kiah would  have  founded  an  argument  on  Elijah's  in- 
sulting prophecy,  even  to  the  meekest  of  kings  who 
might  have  been  the  subject  of  it ;  but  that,  in  order  to 
prove  himself  in  the  right  as  against  Micaiah,  he  should 
have  ventured  on  such  an  allusion  to  a  person  of  Ahab's 
character,  is  absolutely  incredible.    See  Ahab. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  the  history  of  Micaiah 
offers  several  points  of  interest,  among  which  the  two 
following  may  be  specified :  1.  Micaiah's  vision  presents 
what  may  be  regarded  as  transitional  ideas  of  one  ori- 
gin of  evil  actions.  In  Exodus,  Jehovah  himself  is  rep- 
resented as  directly  hardening  Pharaoh's  heart  (vii,  8, 
18;  xiv,  4,  17;  x,  20,  27).  In  the  Book  of  Job,  the 
name  of  Satan  is  mentioned ;  but  he  is  admitted  with- 
out rebuke,  among  the  sons  of  God,  into  the  presence  of 
Jehovah  (Job  i,  6-12).  After  the  captivity,  the  idea 
of  Satan,  as  an  independent  principle  of  evil,  in  direct 
opposition  to  goodness,  becomes  fully  established  (1 
Ghron.  xxi,  1 ;  and  compare  Wisd.  ii,  24).  See  Satan. 
Now  the  ideas  presented  in  the  vision  of  Micaiah  are 
different  from  each  of  these  three,  and  occupy  a  place  of 
their  own.  They  do  not  go  so  far  as  the  Book  of  Job — 
much  less  so  far  as  the  ideas  current  after  the  captivity ; 
but  they  go  farther  than  Exodus.  See  EwaUl,  Poet, 
Bticher,  iii,  65.  2.  The  history  of  Micaiah  is  an  exem- 
plification in  practice  of  contradictory  predictions  being 
made  by  different  prophets.  Other  striking  instances 
occur  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  (xiv,  1 8, 14 ;  xxviii,  16, 16 ; 
xxiii,  16,  25,  2S).  The  only  rule  bearing  on  the  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  under  such  circumstances  seems  to 
have  been  a  negative  one,  which  would  be  mainly  use- 
ful after  the  event.  It  is  laid  down  in  Deut.  xviil,  21, 
22,  where  the  question  is  asked,  how  the  children  of  Is- 
rael were  to  know  the  word  which  Jehovah  had  not 
spoken?  The  solution  is,  that  "  if  the  thing  follow  not, 
nor  come  to  pass,  that  is  the  thing  which  Jehovah  has 
not  spoken."    See  Prophkt. 

Mice.    See  Mouse. 

Mi'oha  (for  the  Heb.,  etc,  see  Micaiah),  the  name 
of  three  men. 

1.  A  son  of  Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  ix,  12);  elsewhere 
(1  Chron.  viii,  34,  3d)  called  Micah  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  son  of  Zabdi  and  father  of  Mattaniah,  a  Le- 
vite  of  the  family  of  Asaph  (Neh.  xi,  17,  22) ;  probably 
the  same  that  joined  in  the  sacred  covenant  after  the 
captivity  (Neh.  x,  11).  B.C.  cir.  410.  In  1  Chron.  ix, 
15  bis  name  is  incorrectly  Anglicized  "Micah."  He 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Michaiah  of  Neh.  xii, 
85. 

3.  "  A  Simeonite,  father  of  Ozias,  one  of  the  three 
governors  of  the  city  of  Bethulia  in  the  time  of  Judith 
(Judith  vi,  15).  His  name  is  remarkable  as  being  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  few  specific  allusions  to  the  ten 
tribes  after  the  captivity"  (Smith). 

Miohae'as  (Vu\g.  id.),  an  erroneous  form  (2  Esdr. 
i,  39)  of  the  name  of  the  prophet  Micah. 

MTchaSl  (Heb.  Mikael',  h&D**Q,  who  U  like  God  f 


Sept.  and  N.  T.  Mcga^X),  the  name  of  an  archangel  and 
of  several  men. 

1.  The  title  given  in  the  angelology  of  the  Jewa 
adopted  during  the  exile,  to  one  of  the  chief  angels, 
who,  in  Dan.  x,  18-21 ;  xii,  1,  is  described  as  having 
special  charge  of  the  Israelites  as  a  nation,  and  in  Jude 
9  as  disputing  with  Satan  about  the  body  of  Moses,  in 
which  dispute,  instead  of  bringing  against  the  arch- 
enemy any  railing  accusation,  he  only  said, "The  Lord 
rebuke  thee,  O  Satan!"  Again,  in  Rev.  xii,  7-9,  Mi- 
chael and  his  angels  are  represented  as  warring  with 
Satan  and  bis  angels  in  the  upper  regions,  from  which 
the  latter  are  cast  down  upon  the  earth.  "This  rep- 
resentation served  not  only  to  give  that  vividness  to 
man's  faith  in  God's  supernatural  agents,  which  was  so 
much  needed  at  a  time  of  captivity,  during  the  abey- 
ance of  his  local  manifestations  and  regular  agencies, 
but  also  to  mark  the  finite  and  ministerial  nature  of  the 
angels,  lest  they  should  be  worshipped  in  themselves. 
Accordingly,  as  Gabriel  represents  the  ministration  of 
the  angels  towards  man,  so  Michael  is  the  type  and 
leader  of  their  strife,  in  God's  name  and  his  strength, 
against  the  power  of  Satan.  In  the  O.  T.  therefore  he 
is  the  guardian  of  the  Jewish  people  in  their  antagonism 
to  godless  power  and  heathenism.  In  the  N.  T.  (see 
Rev.  xii,  7)  he  fights  in  heaven  against  the  dragon — 
4  that  old  serpent  called  the  Devil  and  Satan,  which  de- 
ceiveth  the  whole  world:*  and  so  takes  part  in  that 
struggle  which  is  the  work  of  the  Church  on  earth. 
The  nature  and  method  of  his  war  against  Satan  are 
not  explained,  because  the  knowledge  would  be  unnec- 
essary and  perhaps  impossible  to  us :  the  fact  itself  is 
revealed  rarely,  and  with  that  mysterious  vagueness 
which  hangs  over  all  angelic  ministration,  but  yet  with 
plainness  and  certainty"  (Smith).  On  the  authority  of 
the  first  of  these  texts  the  Jews  have  named  Michael 
not  only  one  of  the  "  seven"  archangels,  but  the  chief 
of  them  (comp.  the  Targum  on  Cant  viii,  9);  and  on 
the  authority  of  all  three  the  Christian  Church  has  been 
disposed  to  concur  in  this  impression  (see  J.  D.  Haber- 
lin,  Selecta  de  Mich,  ejutque  apparitionibus,  gestis  et 
cultUj  Helmst.  1758).  The  Jews  regard  the  archangels 
as  being  such,  not  simply  as  a  class  by  themselves,  but 
as  respectively  the  chiefs  of  the  several  classes  into 
which  they  suppose  the  angels  to  be  divided ;  and  of 
these  classes  Michael  is  the  head  of  the  first,  and  there- 
fore chief  of  all  the  archangels  (Sepher  Othioth,  foL  16). 
"The  rabbinical  traditions  constantly  oppose  him  to 
Sammael,  the  accuser  and  enemy  of  Israel,  as  disputing 
for  the  »oul  of  Moses;  as  bringing  the  ram  the  substi- 
tute for  Isaac,  which  Sammael  sought  to  keep  back, 
etc. :  they  give  him  the  title  of  the  '  great  high-priest 
in  heaven,'  as  well  as  that  of  the '  great  prince  and  con- 
queror ;'  and  finally  lay  it  down  that '  wherever  Michael 
is  said  to  have  appeared,  there  the  glory  of  the  Shechi- 
nah  is  intended.'  It  is  clear  that  the  sounder  among 
them,  in  making  such  use  of  the  name,  intended  to  per- 
sonify the  divine  power,  and  typify  the  Messiah  (see 
Scho'ttgen,  ffor.  Uebr.  i,  1079, 1119;'  ii,  8, 15,  ed.  Dresd. 
1742)."  Hengstenbcrg  maintains  at  length  (both  in 
his  Christology  and  his  Commentary  on  the  Ajtocafyptt) 
that  Michael  is  no  other  than  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself;  but  this  is  hardlv  in  accordance  with  the  men- 
tion  of  the  other  archangel,  Gabriel,  nor  with  the  other 
theophanies  of  the  O.  T.,  in  which  the  Logos  appears 
only  as  the  Angel  [of]  Jehovah,  or  the  Angel  of  the 
Covenant.  The  passages  in  Daniel  and  Revelations 
must  be  taken  as  symbolical,  and  in  that  view  offer  lit- 
tle difficulty.  In  the  former,  one  of  the  guardian  angels 
of  the  Jews  (probably  Gabriel,  Dan.  ix,  21)  exhibits 
himself  as  a  protectee,  and  as  straggling  with  the  prince 
of  Persia  for  the  liberation  of  the  Jewish  exiles.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  duty,  Michael,  the  chief  guardian  of 
the  same  people,  comes  to  help  him.  The  first  angel 
promises  to  return  (from  his  visit  to  Daniel)  to  renew 
the  contest,  and  indicates  his  success  by  declaring  that 
"the  prince  of  Greece  will  come,"  i.  e.  to  overthrow  the 
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day*,  and  on  the  laat  day,  when  they 
came  opposite  to  the  tomb  of  Hadrian, 
Gregory  beheld  the  archangel  Michael 
hovering  over  the  city;  and  he  alighted 
on  the  top  of  the  mausoleum  and  ah  eathed 
hie  sword,  which  was  dripping  with  blood. 
Then  the  plague  wn  clayed,  and  the  tomb 
of  Hadrian  has  been  called  the  Caatle  of 
Sent'  Angela  from  that  day,  and  a  chapel 
waa  there  consecrated,  the  name  of  which 
waa  Eocleaia  .Sanct  i  Angeli  usque  ad  Cos- 
los.  Michael  is  also  said  to  have  ap- 
peared to  command  the  building  of  two 
churches  (see  Mrs.  Clement,  Ltgmdarg 
aid  Mgtkolog.  Art,  p.  229).  The  first 
was  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy,  and  waa 
called  the   church  of  Monte  Gabjnuio, 

(Trims.  Again,  in  the  reign  of  Cbilde- 
bert  II, Michael  appeared  to  Aubert,  bish- 
op of  Avranches,  and  commanded  that  a 
church  should  be  built  on  the  summit  of 
a  rock  in  the  Gulf  of  Avranches,  in  Nor- 
,  mandy;  ami  Mont-Saint-Michel  became 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  places  of  pil- 
Ptrsian  empire.  Here  also  Michael,  in  particular,  is  primage,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  scenery, 
designated  aa  the  prince  or  the  Jews.  So  in  Zech.  i,  8,  From  this  time  Michael  waa  greatly  venerated  in  the 
14,  the  guardian  angel  of  the  Jews  exhibits  his  solid-  Church  of  Home,  especially  in  France.  He  waa  selected 
tude  for  them  and  his  care  over  them.  The  same  thing  as  patron  saint  of  the  country  and  of  the  order  which 
iiigiin  exhibited  in  Zech.  iii,  1,  2,  where  the  angel  of    Louis  instituted  in  his  honor. 

the  Lord  rebukes  Satan  on  account  of  bia  malignant  in- .  Rrpmentatioiu  of  the  A  rekartgtl  at  a  Saint. — "  Mi- 
ctions towards  the  high-priest  Joshua.  So  again  in  chael  is  always  represented  as  young  and  beautiful 
Ber.  ilu  7, 9,  Michael  and  his  angels  are  represented  as  ■ 
waging  war  with  Satan  and  his  angels.     This  passage  i 

meats  the  Man-CbiM  (Jesus)  as  caught  up  to  the 
throne  of  God.  The  war  waged  would  seem  to  have 
arisen  from  the  efforts  of  Satan  to  annoy  the  ascending 
flsvkmr.  Such  appears  to  be  the  svmbnlie  representa- 
tion (see  Stuart's  Comment,  ad  Inc.).  The  alhuion  in 
Jnde  9  is  more  difficult  to  understand,  unless,  with  Vi- 
iringa,  Lardner,  Macknight,  and  other*,  we  regard  it 
abo  ss  symbolicml ;  in  which  case  the  dispute  referred  to 
is  that  indicated  in  Zech.  iii,  1 :  and  "  the  body  of  Moses" 
si  a  symbolical  phrase  for  the  Moeaical  law  and  institu- 
tions [see  Judk],  in  accordance  with  the  usual  mode  of 
speaking  among  Christians,  who  called  the  Church  "the 
body  of  Christ"  (CoL  i,  18,  24 ;  Rom.  xii,  5).  A  com- 
parison of  Jade  9  with  Zech.  i,  8-14  gives  much  force 
■nd  prnbabuitv  to  this  eonjeciure  (see  F.  V.  Wolter,  De 
.tfir».ftfr««iifia*o«i[iftsaa(*[Riiiteln.  1727-9]).  Ac- 
cording to  others,  "  the  body  of  Moses"  here  means  his 
proper  and  literal  body,  which  the  Lord  secretly  buried 
(Deal,  raiv,  6,  6),  and  which  Satan  wished  to  present 
to  the  Jews  aa  an  object  of  idolatry  (camp.  2  Kings 
iriii.4).  "The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  a  Jewish  legend 
attached  to  DeuL  xxxiv,  6.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan 
attributes  the  burial  of  Moses  to  the  hands  of  the  angels 
of  (iuu,  and  particularly  of  the  archangel  Michael,  as 
tbe  guardian  of  IsraeL  liter  traditions  (see  (Ecumen. 
»  Jii  cap.  I)  set  forth  bow  Satan  disputed  the  burial, 
claiming  for  himself  the  dead  body  because  of  the  blond 
<*  'he  Egyptian  (Exod.  ii,  IS)  which  was  on  Moses's 
hands"  (see  Quistorp,  Nam  MickniHt  cfe  coQHirt  lUarii 
Hrrflatiafatmia  till  [Gryph.  1770]). 

Michael  at  a  Saint  in  tit  Church  of  Rome.— This 
archangel  is  canonized  in  the  Roman  calendar,  and  his 
festival,  called  Michaelmas  (q.  v,),  is  celebrated  on  the 
9th  of  September.  The  legends  preserved  by  Roman 
Catholin  relate  that  Michael  appeared  to  the  Virgin 
Vary  to  announce  to  ber  the  time  of  her  death,  and  that 
or  received  her  Bout  and  bore  it  to  Jesus,  And  again, 
that  during  the  6th  century,  when  a  fearful  pestiience 
™ raging  in  Rome,  St.  Gregury  advised  that  a  proces- 
">■'>"  ihould  be  made,  which  should  pass  through  the 
streets  ringing  the 


tailed  the  Great  Litanies.     This  waa 
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As  patron  of  the  Church  Militant,  he  is  'the  winged 
saint,'  with  no  attribute  save  the  shield  and  lance.  As 
conqueror  of  Satan,  he  stands  in  armor,  with  his  foot 
upon  tbe  Evil  One,  who  is  hall  human  or  bike  a  dragon 
in  shape.  The  angel  is  about  to  chain  him,  or  lo  trans- 
fix him  with  the  lance.  I)ut  the  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject is  varied  in  many  ways,  all,  however,  easily  recog- 
nised. Aa  lord  or  souls,  St.  Michael  is  unarmed ;  he 
holds  a  balance,  and  in  each  scale  a  little  naked  figure 
representing  the  souls;  the  brain  usually  joins  the  hands 
as  in  thankfulness,  while  the  rejected  one  expresses  hor- 
ror in  look  and  attitude.  Frequently  a  dattnon  is  seiz- 
ing the  falling  scale  with  a  Plutonic  hook,  or  with  his 
talons.     In  these  pictures  the  saint  is  rarely  without 
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wings.  When  introduced  in  pictures  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child  he  presents  the  balance  to  Christ,  who  seems 
to  welcome  the  happy  souL  Whether  with  or  without 
the  balance,  he  is  always  the  lord  of  souls  in  pictures  of 
the  death,  assumption,  or  glorification  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  for  tradition  tsacbes  that  he  received  her  spirit, 
and  cared  fur  it  until  it  was  reunited  to  her  body  and 
ascended  to  her  Son.  The  old  English  coin  called  an 
angel  was  so  named  because  it  bore  the  image  of  this 
archangel." 

On  the  subject  generally,  see  Surenhusius,  BibL  Ka- 
taU.  p.  701;  Fabricius,  Pseudtpigr.  i,  839  sq.;  Wetstein, 
i,  649 ;  ii,  735 ;  Hartmann,  VerbkuL  p.  83 ;  Eisenmenger, 
Judenth.  i,  806  sq.;  Thilo,  Apoaypk.  i,  691 ;  Trigland, 
Dissert*  theol  p.  198  sq. ;  Laurmann,  CoUectan.  in  ep. 
Jud.  p.  71  sq. ;  Seeland,  in  the  Bran.  u.  Verdensch.  B%b- 
lioth.  iii,  89  sq. ;  Braun,  De  Michaile  (Altorf,  1726) ;  Hu- 
renius,  De  Michaile  (Vitemh.  1593).  See  Anokl  ;  Mo- 
ses. 

2.  The  fattier  of  Sethur,  which  latter  was  the  Asher- 
ite  commissioner  to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan  (Numb, 
xiii,  13).    B.C.  ante  1657. 

3.  One  of  the  four  sons  of  Izrahiah,  the  great-grand  • 
son  of  Issachar  (1  Chron.  vii,  3).  RC  prob.  post  1618. 
Possibly  the  same  with  No.  8. 

4.  One  of  the  "  sons'*  of  Beriah,  a  son  of  Elpaal,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  16).     RC.  post  1612. 

5.  A  chief  Gadite  resident  in  Bashan  (1  Chron.  v,  13), 
RC  apparently  post  1093.  He  was  perhaps  identical 
with  the  son  of  Jehishai  and  father  of  Gilead,  some  of 
the  posterity  of  whose  descendant  Abihail  are  mentioned 
as  dwelling  in  the  same  region  (1  Chron.  v,  14).  RC 
long  ante  782. 

6.  One  of  the  Manassite  chiliarchs  who  joined  David 
when  he  returned  to  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  20).  RC 
1058. 

7.  The  son  of  Baaseiah  and  father  of  Shimea,  among 
the  ancestors  of  the  Levite  Asaph  (1  Chron.  vi,  40). 
RC.  considerably  ante  1014. 

8.  The  "father"  of  Omri,  which  latter  was  the  phy- 
larch  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  under  David  and  Solomon 
(1  Chron.  xxvii,  18).    RC  ante  1014. 

9.  One  of  the  sons  of  king  Jehoshapbat,  whom  he 
portioned  before  the  settlement  of  the  succession  upon 
Jehoram,  but  whom  the  latter,  nevertheless,  out  of  jeal- 
ousy, caused  to  be  slain  upon  his  own  accession  (2  Chron. 
xxi,  2).     RC  887. 

10.  A  "  son1'  (prob.  descendant)  of  Shephatiab,  whose 
son  Zebadiah  returned  with  eighty  males  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  viii,  8).     RC  ante  459. 

Michael,  St,  and  all  Angels,  Feast  of.  This 
festival  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  commemo- 
rating the  ministry  of  the  holy  angels  to  the  heirs  of 
salvation,  originated  in  some  provincial  festivals  which 
were  introduced  between  the  3d  and  5th  centuries,  and 
which  were  then  combined  into  one  common  celebra- 
tion on  the  29th  of  September  by  pope  Felix  III  in  480 
(Mansi,  xiv,  73).  Its  observance  was  not  enjoined  upon 
the  Greek  Church  before  the  12tb  century  (Guericke, 
Kircken-Gesch.  p.  194  sq.).  The  Collect  is  taken  from  the 
Missal :  "  Deus,  qui  miro  ordine  angelorum  ministeria 
ho  mi  n  unique  dispensas ;  concede  propitius  ut  a  quibus 
tibi  ministrantibus  in  coclo  semper  assistitur,  ab  his  in 
terra  vita  nostra  muniatur.  Per  dominum"  (Missal  Sar. 
"  In  festo  sancti  Michaelis  Archangeli,"  fol.  ccvi).  See 
Procter,  Hist*  Booh  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  301. 

Michael  Alexandrinus,  a  noted  patriarch  of  Al- 
exandria, flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  9th  century. 
He  was  very  active  in  behalf  of  a  union  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches,  and  wrote,  about  A.D.  869,  De 
Unitate  Ecclesia  (printed  in  Labbe's  ConciL  voL  viii,  and 
in  Hardouin,  ConciL  vol.  v).  See  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  ad  an. 
869 ;  Fabricius,  Bib/.  Graca,  xi,  188. 

Michael  Anchi&lus,  another  distinguished  East- 
erufecclesiastic,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  1167  to 
1185,  was  a  decided  opponent  to  the  attempt  at  union  of 


the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  He  was  also  noted 
as  an  eminent  disciple  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  His 
extant  works  are  five  synodal  decrees,  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Jus  Gr.  Rom.  (iii,  227),  and  a 
dialogue  with  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  concern- 
ing the  claims  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Of  the  latter  work 
only  some  extracts  have  been  published  by  Leo  Allarius. 
See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biog.  i,  167. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonar(k)ot(t)i,  an  Italian 
artist,  who,  in  an  age  when  Christian  art  had  reached  its 
zenith,Btood  unrivalled  as  a  painter, sculptor, poet,  and  ar- 
chitect, was  born  March  6, 1474,  at  the  Castle  of  Caprcse, 
in  Tuscany.  .  He  was  of  noble  origin,  having  descended 
on  his  mother's  side  from  the  ancient  family  of  Ca- 
nossa,  in  Tuscany,  while  the  Buonarotti  had  long  been 
associated  with  places  of  trust  in  the  Florentine  repub- 
lic. Michael  Angelo  was  very  early  afforded  the  ad- 
vantages of  association  with  first-class  artists,  and  this 
gave  rise  to  the  saying  that  "he  sucked  m  sculpture 
with  his  milk/'  About  1488  he  was  admitted  as  a  stu- 
dent into  the  seminary  which  was  established  by  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent  for  the  study  of  ancient  art  in 
connection  with  the  collections  of  statuary  in  the  Med- 
icean  Gardens,  and  there  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
Lorenzo  by  his  artistic  skill,  and  was  invited  by  that 
generous  Florentine  prince  to  take  up  his  residence 
at  the  palace,  of  the  Medici.  As  an  inmate  of  the  pal- 
ace, he  enjoyed  the  society  of  eminent  literary  men, 
one  of  whom,  Angelo  Poliziano  (Politian),  became  his 
intimate  friend.  Among  his  earliest  works  was  a  mar- 
ble bass  relief,  the  subject  of  which  was  The  Battle  of 
Hercules  with  the  Centaurs.  This  work,  which  was 
approved  by  his  own  mature  judgment,  is  preserved 
in  Florence.  Lorenzo's  death  in  1492,  and  the  tem- 
porary reverses  which  befell  the  Medici  family  in  con- 
sequence of  the  incapacity  of  Lorenzo's  successor,  Pi- 
etro,  led  Michael  Angelo  to  quit  Florence  for  Bologna. 
There,  however,  he  remained  only  about  a  year,  and 
gladly  enough  turned  his  face  towards  Florence  again. 
Michael  now  found  a  patron  in  the  person  of  Pietro 
Soderini,  the  gonfaloniere  (chief  ruler)  of  Florence. 
About  1497  he  produced  an  admirable  marble  group 
called  a  "  Pieta,"  representing  u  The  Virgin  weeping 
over  the  Dead  Body  of  her  Son."  "  In  none  of  his 
works,"  says  Ernest  Breton, "  has  he  displayed  more  per** 
feet  knowledge  of  design  and  anatomy,  or  more  pro- 
found truth  of  expression"  (A'otie.  Biog.  Gene'raU,  a.  v.). 
This  Mater  Dolorosa  now  adorns  a  chapel  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  After  this  he  executed  a  gigan- 
tic marble  statue  of  the  psalmist  David,  which  stands  in 
front  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  in  Florence.  He  received 
400  ducats  for  this  work,  on  which  he  spent  about  eight- 
een months,  and  which  he  finished  in  1504.  Next  in 
order  of  time,  and,  according  to  some  of  his  contempora- 
ries, first  in  merit,  ranks  his  great  cartoon  for  the  ducal 
palace  at  Florence,  which,  together  with  the  pendant 
executed  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  has  long  since  perished. 
This  work,  which  represented  a  scene  in  the  wars  with 
Pisa,  when  a  number  of  young  Florentines,  while  bath- 
ing in  the  Arno,  are  surprised  by  an  attack  of  the  Pi- 
sans,  showed  so  marvellous  a  knowledge  of  the  anatom- 
ical development  of  the  human  figure,  and  such  extraor- 
dinary facility  in  the  powers  of  execution,  that  it 
became  a  study  for  artists  of  every  land,  creating  actu- 
ally a  new 'era  in  art  "Such  was  the  excellence  of 
this  work,"  says  Vasari, "  that  some  thought  it  absolute 
perfection."  Another  production  which  belongs  to  this 
period,  and  which  is  of  special  interest  to  the  student 
of  Christian  art,  is  an  oil-painting  of  the  Hob?  FamUg 
(about  1504).  Shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  pon- 
tificate, Julius  II  called  Michael  Angelo  to  Rome,  and 
commissioned  him  to  make  the  pope's  monument,  which 
was  to  be  erected  within  St.  Peter's.  Although  this 
work  was  never  completed  on  the  colossal  scale  on 
which  it  had  been  designed,  and  was  ultimately  erected 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Pietro  ad  Vinculo,  it  is  a  magnifi- 
cent composition,  and  is  memorable  for  having  given 
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occasion  to  the  reconstruction  of  St  Peter's  on  its  pres- 
ent sublime  plan,  in  order  the  better  to  adapt  it  to  the 
colossal  dimensions  of  the  proposed  monument.  In  1506 
Michael  Angelo,  incensed  by  the  indifference  of  the 
pontiff  towards  him,  quitted  Rome ;  but  after  a  short 
time  the  repeated  and  urgent  entreaties  of  Julius  led 
him  to  return,  and  at  the  pope's  request  he  now  paint- 
ed with  his  own  hand  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
and,  although  unwillingly,  he  began  in  1608,  and  com- 
pleted within  less  than  two  years  his  colossal  task, 
which  proved  one  of  the  most  marvellous  of  his  works. 
The  subjects  of  these  cartoons  are  taken  from  the  book 
of  Genesis,  but  between  these  and  the  representations 
of  the  persons  of  the  Saviour's  genealogy  are  colossal 
figures  of  prophets  and  sibyls. 

Julius  II  died  in  1613,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo  X, 
who,  together  with  successive  popes,  is  censured  for  il- 
liberal conduct  towards  Michael  Angela  Leo  ordered 
him  to  build  the  facade  of  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo, 
at  Florence,  and  compelled  him,  against  his  will,  to 
spend  several  years  in  procuring  marble  for  that  purpose. 
"  It  is  a  mortifying  reflection,"  says  Duppa,  "that  the 
talents  of  this  great  man  should  have  been  buried  and 
his  time  consumed,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Leo  X, 
in  little  else  than  in  raising  stone  out  of  a  quarry  and 
making  a  road  to  convey  it  to  the  sea"  (Life  of  M.  A  n- 
geto).  Under  the  patronage  of  Clement  VII  (1523),  Mi- 
chael Angelo  devoted  himself  to  the  library  and  sacristy 
of  San  Lorenzo,  at  Florence,  and  in  1528  or  1529  he  spent 
his  time  at  Florence  in  the  erection  of  fortifications  to 
resist  the  attempts  of  the  expelled  Medici  to  recover 
possession.  He  also  fought  in  the  defence  of  that  city 
against  the  papal  troops.  On  the  surrender  of  Florence 
he  returned  to  Some,  and  after  the  accession  of  pope 
Paul  III,  in  1534,  was  permitted  to  resume  the  mon- 
ument of  Julius  II,  which  he  completed  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  he  had  first  designed.  It  consists  of  seven 
statues,  one  of  which  represents  Moses,  and  was  placed 
in  the  Church  of  San  Pietro  ad  Vincolo.  This  statue 
of  Moses  is  called  one  of  his  masterpieces.  Another 
great  production  of  this  period  is  his  great  picture  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  painted  for  the  altar  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel-  This  colossal  fresco,  nearly  70  feet  in  height, 
which  was  completed  in  1541,  after  some  eight  years  of 
close  confinement,  was  regarded  by  contemporary  critics 
as  having  surpassed  all  his  other  works  for  the  unpar- 
alleled powers  of  invention  and  the  consummate  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  figure  which  it  displayed.  On  a 
comparison  with  Raphael  it  loses,  however,  much  of  its 
value,  for,  as  has  been  truly  said,  "  one  will  seek  in  vain 
for  that  celestial  light  and  divine  inspiration  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Transfiguration."  After  its  completion, 
Michael  Angelo  devoted  himself  to  the  perfecting  of  St. 
Peter's,  which  by  the  touch  of  his  genius  was  convert- 
ed from  a  mere  Saracenic  hall  into  the  most  superb 
model  of  a  Christian  church.  He  refused  all  remunera- 
tion lor  this  labor,  which  he  regarded  as  a  service  to  the 
glory  of  God.  He  never  married;  and  upon  his  death 
in  1563,  at  Rome,  his  remains  were  removed  to  Florence, 
and  laid  within  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce.  His  piety, 
benevolence,  and  liberality  made  him  generally  beloved ; 
and  in  the  history  of  art  no  name  shines  with  a  more 
unsullied  lustre  than  that  of  Michael  Angelo.  "  He  was 
the  bright  luminary,"  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "  from 
whom  painting  has  borrowed  a  new  lustre,  under  whose 
hands  it  assumed  a  new  appearance  and  became  another 
and  superior  art,  and  from  whom  all  his  contemporaries 
and  successors  have  derived  whatever  they  have  pos- 
sessed of  the  dignified  and  majestic"  (Discount*  on 
Painting,  voL  ii).  Always  a  student,  always  dissatisfied 
with  what  he  had  done,  many  of  his  works  were  left  un- 
finished ;  but  his  fragments  have  educated  eminent  men. 
In  disposition  he  was  proud  and  passionate,  but  high- 
minded;  not  greedy  of  gold,  but  princely  in  his  gener- 
osity. His  mind  was  full  of  great  conceptions,  for  which 
be  was  ready  to  sacrifice  and  forego  physical  comforts. 
Of  his  merits  as  an  artist,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Ra- 


phael thanked  God  that  he  was  born  in  the  time  of 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  Comparing  him  with  Ra- 
phael, Quatremere  de  Quincy  marks  Michael  Angelo  as 
"  the  greatest  of  draughtsmen."  "  In  paiuting,"  says 
Duppa,  "the  great  work  on  which  Michael  Angelo's 
fame  depends,  and,  taking  it  for  all  in  all,  the  greatest 
work  of  his  whole  life,  is  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
. . .  His  sibyls  and  prophets  exhibit  with  variety  and 
energy  the  colossal  powers  of  his  mind. ...  In  his  great 
works,  his  superior  abilities  are  shown  in  the  sublimity 
of  his  conceptions,  and  the  power  and  facility  with  which 
they  are  executed."  See  Condivi,  Vita  cU  Michael  A  ngelo 
Buonarotti  (Rome,  1568;  new  ed.  Pisa,  1823) ;  VignaU, 
Vita  di  Michael  A  ngelo  (1753) ;  Richard  Duppa,  Life  of 
Michael  Angelo  (London,  1806);  Hauchecorne,  Vie  de 
Michel- A  nge  ;  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Vie  de  Michel- 
Ange  (1835);  J.  S.  Harford,  Life  of  Michael  Angelo 
(1856-7,2  vols.  8vo) ;  Hermann  Grimm,  Michael  Angelo1* 
Leben,  and  English  version  of  the  same  (London,  1865, 2 
vols.);  Vasari,  Lives  of  Painters  and  Sculptors;  Lanzi, 
Storia  delta  Pittura ;  Winckelmann,  Neues  Mater- Lex- 
ikon,  s.  v. ;  Nagler,  Kunstler-Lexikon,  s,  v. ;  Marie  Henri 
Bayle,  Uistoire  de  la  Peinture  en  Italic ;  Pater,  Studies 
in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.,  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  1873,  8vo),  ch.  v,  contains  an  interesting 
essay  on  the  poetry  of  Michael  A  ngelo;  and  the  excellent 
article  in  Thomas,  Diet.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Michael  Apostoliua,  an  eminent  Greek  scholar, 
who  contributed  largely  to  the  revival  of  learning  in 
Italy,  flourished  in  the  16th  century.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Gemistus  Ftetbo,  and  an  adherent  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  two  circumstances  which,  together 
with  his  own  merits,  caused  him  to  be  well  received  by 
cardinal  Bessarion  in  Italy,  where  he  settled  about 
1440.  Later  in  life  Michael  retired  to  Candia,  where 
be  got  a  livelihood  by  teaching  children  and  copy- 
ing manuscripts.  There  he  died,  some  time  after  1457, 
for  in  that  year  he  wrote  a  panegyric  on  the  emperor 
Frederick  IIL  His  principal  works  are,  a  defence  of 
Plato  against  Theodore  Gaza,  extant  in  MS.  in  the  Vi- 
enna library : — Menexenus,  a  dialogue  on  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, investigating  whether  the  Mohammedans  and  Jews 
are  right  in  believing  a  Mono-Deus;  or  the  Christians, 
in  believing  a  Deus  Trin-unus;  extant  in  MS.,  ibid. : — 
Oratio  consultoria  ad  Sooerum  sibi  irascendum  cum  ad 
secundas  transirei  nuptial,  extant  in  the  Bodleian: — 
Appellatio  ad  Constantinum  Palaologum  ulHtum  Impe* 
ratorum: — Oratio  ad  Joannem  Argyropulum: — Epis- 
fola*  XLV;  these  letters  are  extremely  important  for 
the  history  of  the  writers  time,  as  Lambecius  asserts, 
who  perused  all  or  most  of  them,  and  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  none  of  them  are  printed.  The  first  is  ad- 
dressed to  Gemistus,  the  others  to  Manuel  Cbrysolaraa, 
Chalcocondylas,  Argyropulus,  Bessarion,  and  other  cele- 
brated men  of  the  time.  They  are  extant  in  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian ;  some  of  them  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
Vatican  and  at  Munich : — Oratio  Panegyrica  ad  Frede* 
ricum  III,  written  about  or  perhaps  in  1467 ;  it  was  pub- 
lished in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Freberus  iii  the  second 
vol.  of  his  Rerum  German.  Script. : — Oratio  Funebris  in 
Jjaudem  Bessarionis,  does  credit  to  the  heart  of  Michael, 
for  it  seems  that  the  cardinal  had  not  behaved  very 
generously  towards  the  poor  scholar.  Still  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  our  Michael  is  the  author  of  it; 
Bessarion  died  in  1472,  and  as  Michael,  previously  to 
leaving  Constantinople,  in  or  before  1440,  had  enjoyed, 
during  many  years,  the  friendship  of  Gemistus,  whose 
name  became  conspicuous  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  16th  century,  and  who  was  a  very  old  man  in  1441, 
be  must  have  attained  a  very  great  age  if  he  survived 
Bessarion: — Disceptatio  adversvs  eos  qui  Occidentals 
Orientations  superiores  esse  contendebant,  extant  in  MS. 
in  the  Bodleian : — De  Figuris  Grammaticis,  which  Leo 
Allatius  esteemed  so  highly  that  he  intended  to  publish 
it,  but  was  unfortunately  prevented; — An  Etymological 
Dictionary;  doubtful  whether  still  extant;  a  work  of 
great  importance :— 'lutvia,  Violets,  a  pleasing  title  giv- 
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en  to  a  collection  of  sentences  of  celebrated  persona. 
Arsenius,  of  Malvasia,  made  an  extract  of  it  ('Airo0&- 
yfMTtt  I  Rome,  8vo]),  which  he  dedicated  to  pope  Leo  X, 
who  reigned  from  1513  to  1522 : — Svvaywyi)  Ilapoifuutv, 
containing  2027  Greek  proverbs,  a  very  remarkable  lit- 
tle work,  which  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  lovers 
of  Greek  literature;  it  was  dedicated  by  the  author  to 
Casparus  Uxama,  or  Osmi,  a  Spanish  prelate,  whom 
Michael  met  at  Rome.  Editions:  the  Greek  text  by 
Hervagius  (Basle,  1558,  8vo);  the  text,  with  a  Latin 
version  and  valuable  notes,  by  P.  Pantinus  and  A.  Scholl, 
(Leyd.  1619,  4to) ;  also  cum  Clavi  Homerica,  by  George 
Perkins.  See  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  ad  an.  1440;  Fabricius, 
BibL  Grata  xi,  189;  Smith,  Diet.  Greek  and  Horn.  Biog. 
and  MythoL  a.  v. 

Miohael  Balsamon,  a  noted  Eastern  ecclesiastic, 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Constantinople,  where 
he  always  lived.  He  was  one  of  the  Greek  deputies 
sent  in  1438  to  the  Council  of  Florence,  discovered  the 
secret  intrigues  of  the  Latins,  and  prognosticated  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  union  of  the  two  churches,  to  which 
ha  subscribed  reluctantly.  He  wrote  and  addressed  to  the 
emperor  Joannes  Paheologus  A  naphora  Cleri  Constanti- 
nopolitani,  of  which  Leo  Allatius  gives  a  few  fragments 
in  his  work  De  Consensu  utriusque  Ecdesia.  See  Cave, 
Hut.  Lit.  ad  an.  1440 ;  Fabricius,  BibL  Graca,  x,  379,  note. 

Michael  Bradacius,  the  first  Moraviau  bishop, 
flourished  originally  as  a  Hussite  priest  at  Zamberg,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Bohemia,  about  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century.  In  1467,  when  the  Moravian  Brethren 
(q.  v.)  separated  from  the  National  Church,  and  insti- 
tuted a  ministry  of  their  own,  Michael,  who  had  in  the 
mean  time  joined  the  Moravian  Brethren,  was  sent,  to- 
gether with  two  other  priests,  to  a  Waldensian  colony 
on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  and  Austria,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  episcopacy.  These  Waldenses  were  on  friend- 
ly terms  with  the  Calixtines,  and  openly  fraternized 
with  them  at  the  mass.  John  Rokyzan,  the  Calixtine 
leader,  who  had  ambitious  projects  with  regard  to  the 
archiepiscopal  chair  at  Prague,  which  had  long  been  va- 
cant, hoped  to  win  the  support  of  the  Waldenses.  Hence, 
when  their  ministry  hrfd  become  extinct,  be  induced 
bishop  Philibert,  who  had  come  to  Prague  as  a  delegate 
of  the  Council  of  Basle,  to  ordain  two  members  of  the 
Waldensian  colony,  Frederick  Nemez  and  John  Wlach, 
as  priests,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1433.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  the  following  year  (1434) — when  the  Taborites 
had  been  defeated  bv  the  Calixtinea ;  when  the  utmost 
confusion  prevailed  throughout  Bohemia  in  Church  and 
State;  when  an  open  feud  was  raging  between  the  coun- 
cil and  the  pope ;  when,  however,  the  former  did  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  conciliate  the  Bohemians — these 
two  Waldensian  priests  were  consecrated  bishops  at 
Basle  by  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This 
act  was  meant  as  an  example  and  encouragement  for 
the  Bohemians,  that  they  might  be  the  more  ready  to 
accept  the  compactata  of  the  council.  Nemez  and  Wlach 
consecrated  other  bishops,  of  whom  two  were  living  in 
1467,  the  name  of  the  senior  being  Stephen.  He  and 
his  associate  consecrated  Michael  Bradacius  and  his  two 
companions,  who  thus  became  the  first  bishops  of  the 
Bohemian  Brethren.  A  Church  council  was  organized, 
of  which  Michael  Bradacius  was  constituted  the  presi- 
dent. After  a  time  he  resigned  the  presidency  in  favor 
of  Matthias  of  Kunwalde  (q.  v.),  but  remained  in  the 
council.  He  died  at  Keicheuau  in  1501.  Zezschwitz, 
in  his  article  Luka$  v.  Prog,  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyld. 
voL  xx,  calls  in  question  the  authenticity  of  the  above 
narrative,  but  fails  to  make  good  his  doubts.  He  is 
misled  by  preconceived  notions  against  the  Moravian 
episcopacy,  as  his  article  plainly  shows.  The  transfer 
of  the  Waldensian  episcopate  to  the  Brethren  is  estab- 
lished by  a  number  of  documents,  whose  dates  range 
from  1476  to  1600,  in  the  "  Lissa  Folios,"  at  Herrnhut 
(see  Mouavian  Bbkthkex,  the  Asciskt)  ;  by  the  of- 


ficial report  (1478)  of  Wenzel  Koranda,  the  administra- 
tor of  the  Utraquist  Consistory  at  Prague  (Palacky's 
Geschichte  v.  Bohmen,  i,  191, 192) ;  and  by  the  earliest 
histories  of  Blahoslaw,  Lasitius,  Begenvolacius,  and  Co- 
menius;  while  the  origin  of  the  Waldensian  episcopa- 
cy is  set  forth  in  the  official  answen  with  which  the 
Brethren  met  the  attacks  of  the  learned  Jesuit,  Wenzel 
Sturm,  in  the  reign  of  Maximilian  II.  These  answers 
were  written  by  the  assistant  bishop  Jaffet,  and  are  pre- 
served in  the  archives  at  Herrnhut.  The  validity 
of  the  episcopate  of  the  Brethren  was  not  doubted  either 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  or  by  the  National  Church,  and 
the  fact  that  they  had  secretly  secured  it  from  the  Wal- 
denses brought  about  a  severe  persecution  immediately 
after  the  truth  became  known  (1468).  Compare  Ben- 
ham's  Origin  and  Episcopate  of  the  Boh,  Breth.  (Loud. 
1867) ;  Schweinitz's  Moravian  Episcopate  (Bethlehem, 
1865);  Palsjcky*  Geschichte  v.  Bdhmcn,  x'xi,  492;  Gifide- 
ly's  Geschichte  d\  B.  B.  i,  37 ;  Czerwenka's  Persehttions- 
buchlein  (Gutersloh,  1869),  c  xx,  n.  31 ;  Croger's  GeseJL 
dAUen  BrUderldrche  (Gnadan,  1865),  voL  L    (E.  de  S.) 

Michael  Cerularius,  a  noted  Eastern  ecclesiastic, 
flourished  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  1 1  th  century.  He  gained  great  notoriety  main- 
ly by  his  violent  attacks  upon  the  Latin  Church.  He 
caused  so  much  scandal  that  pope  Leo  IX  sent  cardinals 
Humbert  and  Frederick,  with  Peter,  archbishop  of  Amalti, 
to  Constantinople  in  order  to  persuade  Cerularius  to  a 
more  moderate  conduct.  Their  efforts  were  not  only 
unsuccessful,  but  they  were  treated  with  such  abuse  that 
Humbert  excommunicated  the  virulent  patriarch.  Ce- 
rularius in  his  turn  excommunicated  the  three  legates, 
and  be  caused  the  name  of  pope  Leo  IX  to  be  erased 
from  the  diptychs.  In  1057  he  prevailed  upon  the  em- 
peror Michael  Stratioticus  to  yield  to  his  successful  rival, 
Isaac  Comnenus,  whose  interest  he  took  care  of  for  some 
time.  Differences,  however,  soon  broke  out  between 
them;  and  when  he  was  once  quarrelling  with  Isaac 
about  the  respective  authority  of  the  Church  and  the 
State,  he  impudently  cried  out,  "  I  have  given  you  the 
crown,  and  I  know  how  to  take  it  from  you  again.1* 
Banishment  was  his  due  reward,  and  Isaac  was  about  to 
remove  him  from  his  see  when  death  removed  him  from 
the  earth  (1058).  Cerularius  wrote:  Decisio  Synodica 
de  Nuptiis  in  Septimo  Gradu :  —  De  Matrimonio  pro- 
hibito  (the  former  printed,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  third 
book,  and  fragments  of  the  latter  in  the  fourth  book  of 
Leunclavius,  Jus  Graco-Roman.) : — EpistoUe  II  ad  Pe~ 
trum  A  ntiochenum  (Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  second  vol. 
of  Cotelerius,  Ecdes.  Grcec.  Monument?)  :—De  Sacerdo- 
tis  Uxore  Adulterio  polluta  (in  Cotelerius,  Putres  A  pos- 
tal.) : — Enutiwua,  s.  Edictum  SynodaU  adversus  Latinos 
de  Pittaciu,  sen  De  Excommunicatione  a  Latinis  Legatis 
in  ipsum  ab  ipso  in  Legatos  vibrato,  anno  1054,  die  sep- 
timo J unii  factum  (Grace  et  Latine,  in  Leo  Allatius,  De 
Libr.  Eccles.  Grtecis) : — I/omilia  (ed.  Grace  et  Latine, 
by  Montfaucon,  nnder  the  title  Epistola  Synods  Xi&e- 
ana  ad  Sanctum  Alexandria  Ecclesiam  [Paris,  1715, 
fol.]).  There  are,  farther,  extant  in  MS.  fragments  of 
several  letters,  as  Contra  RtbeUes  Abbates,  Contra  Ar- 
menii>s,  De  Homicidio  facto  in  Ecdesia,  De  Episcoporum 
Judiciis,  etc  See  Cave,  Hist  Lit.  ad  an.  1043 ;  Fabri- 
cius, Bibl.  Grate,  xi,  195, 196. 

Miohael  Glyoas,  a  noted  ecclesiastical  historian 
of  the  Greek  Church  of  the  12th  century  (some  place 
him  as  late  as  the  15th),  was  a  native  of  Sicily,  and 
flourished  about  A.D.  1120.  His  most  important  pro- 
duction, the  Annates  Quadripariiti,  is  a  work  not  only 
historical,  but  also  philosophical  and  theological.    Part 

I  describes  the  creation  of  the  world  in  six  days;  Part 

II  extends  from  the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ ;  Part 

III  to  Constantine  the  Great;  and  Part  IV to  the  death 
of  Alexius  Comnenus,  A.D.  1118.  It  was  published  in 
Gr.  and  Lat.,  with  notes,  by  Labbe  (Paris,  1660,  fol.). 
Glycas  also  wrote  Disputationcuim  II,  and  likewise 
many  epistles,  of  which  fragments  are  preserved. 
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Michael  Mon&chus,  a  theologian  of  the  Church 
of  the  East,  flourished  as  presbyter  at  Constantinople 
probably  towards  the  close  of  the  9th  century.  He  is 
noted  as  the  author  of  Encomium  JgnatU  Patriarch** 
(who  died  in  877),  edited,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  a  very 
mutilated  form,  by  fUderus  in  his  Acta  Concilii  (Ingol- 
stadt,  1604, 4to),  also  in  the  eighth  voL  of  the  Concilia  : 
—Encomium  m  Angeticontm  Ordmum  Ductores,  Mi- 
ckaUm  et  Gabrielem: — Encomium  in  gloriosum  Christi 
Apostolum  Pkilippum : — Perhaps  Vita  et  Mir  acuta  S*ti 
Nieolai: — Vita  Theodori  Studitar,  of  which  Baronius 
gives  some  fragments  in  his  Annates  ad  an.  795  and  826. 
The  complete  text,  with  a  Latin  translation,  was  pub- 
lished bv  Jacobus  de  la  Baune,  in  the  fifth  vol.  of  Opera 
Sirmondi  (Paris,  1696,  foL).  The  life  of  Theodore  Stu- 
dita,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of  the  other  productions,  was 
perhaps  written  by  another  Michael  Monachus,  a  con- 
temporary and  survivor  of  Studita,  who  died  as  early  as 
826.  The  author  of  this  life  was  a  very  incompetent 
writer.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  ad  an.  876 ;  Fabricius,  Biblioth. 
Grttc'va,  505. 

Michael  Pseltas,  Jr.,  a  noted  Greek  philosopher 
and  teacher,  flourished  at  Constantinople  from  1020  to 
1105,  as  teacher  of  theology  and  philosophy.  He  is  no- 
ted as  the  writer  of  AitiaoKaXia  xavrodairii  in  Fabri- 
riitt,  BibHoth.  Greeca  (vol.  x): — ITfpi  twautuv  n/v 
^vxfc*  edited  by  Tarin  (Par.  1618  sq.) :— a  Paraphrase 
of  Aristotle's  Ilcpi  iputvtinc  (Yen.  1508) : — Synopsis  of 
Aristotle's  Organon,  edited  by  Ehlinger  (Augsb.  1597): 
—Commentary  on  Aristotle's  Natural  Philosophy,  in 
Lat  by  Camotius  (Yen.  1554) :— Tlipi  twv  vkvrt  futvwv 
of  Porphyrins  (Basle,  1542): — Yltpi  ivipytiac.  dmpovwv, 
edited  by  Gaulinenns  (Paris,  1615).  See  Leo  Allatius, 
De  PseUis  eorumque  scriptis  (Rome,  1634) ;  Ueberweg, 
Hist.  Philos.  i,  404;  Enfield,  Hist.  Philos.  p.  474. 

Michael  Scotus,  a  learned  author  of  the  13th 
century,  was  born  at  Durham,  England ;  or,  as  some  as- 
sert, at  Balweary,  Scotland.  He  attended  lectures  at 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  mathematics  and  Orien  tal  languages.  Em- 
peror Frederick  II,  who  reigned  at  that  time  in  Germany, 
was  the  most  prominent  protector  of  art  and  sciences, 
and  Michael  went  to  .his  court,  studying  medicine  and 
chemistrv.  After  a  stav  of  several  vears  in  Germanv, 
he  returned  to  England,  where  he  became  a  great  fa- 
vorite of  king  Edward  II.  He  died  in  1291,  at  a  very 
advanced  age.  Michael  Scotus  was  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  his  knowledge  in  secret  arts  and  magic  (com p. 
Dante,  Inferno,  xx,  115-118).  It  is  said  that  his  books 
on  magic  were  buried  with  him.  He  was  also  actively 
engaged  in  the  translation  of  Aristotle,  which  was  made 
by  command  of  emperor  Frederick  II,  and  was  afterwards 
printed  at  Yenice  in  1496:  A  ristotelis  opera  Latint  versa, 
partim  e  Grceco,  partial  e  A  rabico,  per  riros  lectos  et  in 
utrntsque  lingua  prolatione  peritos,  jussu  imperatoris 
Fridirici  If.  He  probably  translated  the  natural  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle  from  the  Arabic  version  of  Avicen- 
na>  Michael  is  the  author  of  De  secretis  natura,  sive  de 
procreutione  nomads  et  physiognomia,  and  of  the 
Qsttstio  curiosa  de  natura  solis  et  luna"  i.  e.  of  gold 
and  silver.  He  has  also  been  considered  the  author  of 
Sftnsa  philosophica  seu  enchiridion,  in  quo  de  quastionibns 
nensalibus  et  variis  ac  jucundis  hominum  congressibus 
agitur,  which  has  been  printed  several  times.  This 
latter  work,  however,  has  been  attributed,  by  some  at 
least,  to  Theobald  Anguilbertus,  a  learned  Irishman, 
who  lived  about  the  year  1500  as  doctor  of  medicine 
and  philosophy  at  Paris.  See  Temieroann,  Manual 
Uitt.  Philos.  p.  223 ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikm, 
a.  v. 

Michael  VUIf  surnamed  Paijbologus  (o  TTn- 
XawXoyoc),  emperor  of  Nicssa,  and  afterwards  of  Con- 
stantinople, from  A.D.  1260  to  1282,  the  restorer  of  the 
Greek  empire,  and  the  laborer  /or  the  "  unity  of  the 
Church,"  was  born  of  noble  parentage  in  1234.  At  an 
early  age  he  rose  to  eminence,  which  he  owed  more  to 


his  uncommon  talents  than  to  his  illustrious  birth.  He 
was  in  great  favor  with  the  emperor  Theodore  (II)  Las- 
caris.  This  sovereign  died  in  August,  1259,  leaving  a 
son,  John  HI,  who  was  only  nine  years  old,  and  over 
whom  he  bad  placed  the  patriarch  Arsenius,  and  the 
magnus  domesticus  Muzalon,  as  guardians.  Michael, 
the  friend  of  the  soldiers,  was  determined  to  secure  for 
himself  the  place  of  Muzalon,  who  was  despatched  by 
the  imperial  guard,  and  Michael  Patoologus,  whom 
Theodore  shortly  before  his  decease  had  appointed  mag- 
nus dux,  was  chosen  as  guardian  instead,  and  soon  after- 
wards received  or  gave  himself  the  title  and  power  of 
despot.  Next  he  made  himself  master  of  the  imperial 
treasury,  bribed  or  gained  the  Yarangian  guard  and  the 
clergy,  and  secured  his  proclamation  as  emperor  at 
Magnesia.  Michael  and  the  boy  John  were  crowned 
together  at  Nicssa,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1260.  While 
the  eveut  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  at  home,  it  failed 
to  secure  friends  abroad.  The  Latins,  especially,  were 
dissatisfied ;  assumed  a  haughty  tone  towards  Michael, 
and  demanded  the  cession  of  those  parts  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  which  belonged  to  Nicaea,  as  a  condition  of 
acknowledging  him  as  emperor.  But  Michael  treated 
the  Latin  ambassadors  with  ridicule,  and,  in  answer,  took 
prompt  measures  for  driving  the  Latins  out  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year  1260,  Baldwin 
II  was  shut  up  within  his  capital.  Michael,  however, 
was  not  strong  enough  to  reduce  the  city,  and  was 
obliged  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade ;  until  one 
day,  one  Curtrizacua,  the  commander  of  a  body  of  volun- 
teer auxiliaries,  was  informed  of  the  existence  of  a  sub- 
terranean passage  leading  from  a  place  outside  the  walls 
into  the  cellar  of  a  house  within  them,  and  which  seemed 
not  to  be  generally  known.  Upon  the  strength  of  this 
information,  a  plan  was  formed  for  the  surprise  of  the 
garrison  by  means  of  the  passage,  and,  after  concerting 
measures  with  the  commander-in-chief,  he  ventured 
with  fifty  men  through  the  passage  into  the  city.  His 
plan  succeeded  completely.  No  sooner  was  he  within 
than  he  took  possession  of  the  nearest  gate,  disarmed 
the  post,  opened  it,  and  the  main  body  of  the  Greeks 
rushed  in.  The  stratagem  was  executed  in  the  dead  of 
night.  The  inhabitants,  roused  from  their  slumber,  soon 
learned  the  cause  of  the  noise,  and  kept  quiet  within 
their  houses,  or  joined  their  daring  countrymen.  The 
Latins,  dispersed  in  various  quarters,  were  seized  with  a 
panic,  and  fled  in  all  directions,  while  the  emperor  Bald- 
win had  scarcely  time  to  leave  his  palace  and  escape  on 
board  of  a  Venetian  galley,  which  carried  him  immedi- 
ately to  Italy.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  July, 
1261,  Constantinople  was  in  the  undisputed  possession 
of  the  Greeks,  alter  it  had  borne  the  yoke  of  the  Latins 
during  fifty-seven  years,  three  months,  and  thirteen 
days. 

Michael,  informed  of  the  success  of  his  arms,  lost  no 
time  in  repairing  to  Constantinople;  and  on  the  14th 
of  August  held  his  triumphal  entrance,  saluted  by  the 
people  with  demonstrations  of  the  sincerest  joy.  Con- 
stantinople, however,  was  no  more  what  it  had  been. 
During  the  reign  of  the  Latins  plunder,  rapine,  and  dev- 
astation had  spoiled  it  of  its  former  splendor;  trade  had 
deserted  its  harbor,  and  thousands  of  opulent  families 
had  abandoned  the  palaces  or  mansions  of  their  forefa- 
thers in  order  to  avoid  contact  with  the  hated  foreign- 
ers. To  restore,  repeople,  and  readorn  Constantinople 
was  now  Michael's  principal  task ;  and,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish his  purpose  the  better,  he  confirmed  the  exten- 
sive privileges  which  the  Venetian,  the  Genoese,  and 
the  Piaan  merchants  had  received  from  the  Latin  emper- 
ors. Although  the  Nicaean  emperors  considered  them- 
selves the  legitimate  successors  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
the  possession  of  Constantinople  was  an  event  of  such 
magnitude  as  to  suggest  to  Michael  the  idea  of  a  new 
coronation,  which  was  accordingly  solemnized  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  St,  Sophia.  But  Michael  was  crowned  alone, 
without  John — an  evil  omen  for  the  friends  of  the  young 
emperor,  whose  fears  were  but  too  soon  realized,  for  on 
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Christmas-day  of  the  same  year,  1261,  John  was  deprived 
of  sight  and  sent  into  exile  to  a  distant  fortress.  This 
hateful  crime  caused  a  general  indignation  among  the 
people,  and  might  have  proved  the  ruin  of  Michael  had 
he  been  a  man  of  a  less  energetic  turn  of  mind.  The 
patriarch  Arsenius,  cogoardian  t*  John,  was  irreconcila- 
ble ;  he  fearlessly  pronounced  excommunication  upon  the 
imperial  criminal,  and  years  of  trouble  and  commotion 
elapsed  before  Michael  was  readmitted  into  the  commu- 
.  nion  of  the  faithful  by  the  second  successor  of  Arsenius, 
the  patriarch  Joseph. 

The  loss  of  Constantinople  pope  Urban  IV  regarded 
as  robbing  him  of  the  hope  of  effecting  a  union  between 
the  Latin  and  the  Greek  churches,  and  be  therefore 
urged  the  European  princes  to  undertake  a  crusade 
against  the  Greek  schismatics ;  but  Michael  avoided  the 
danger  by  promising  the  pope  to  do  his  utmost  in  order 
to  effect  himself  a  mediation  between  the  belligerents, 
and,  as  both  the  parties  were  tired  of  bloodshed,  peace 
was  soon  restored  (126S).  In  1265  Arsenius  was  de- 
posed, because  he  would  not  revoke  the  excommunica- 
tion he  had  pronounced  against  the  emperor;  where- 
upon the  prelate's  adherents,  the  Arsenites,  caused  a 
schism  which  lasted  till  1312.  See  Arsenius.  In  this 
skilful  manner  he  also  avoided  troubles  which  threat- 
ened him  in  1269,  when  Charles,  king  of  Sicily,  took  up 
arms  on  pretence  of  restoring  the  fugitive  Baldwin  to 
the  throne,  and  forthwith  marching  upon  Constantino- 
ple, placed  the  capital  iu  jeopardy.  Michael,  afraid  that 
these  hostilities  were  only  the  forerunners  of  a  general 
crusade  of  all  the  Latin  princes  against  him,  made  prompt 
proposals  for  a  union  of  the  Greek  Church  with  that  of 
Rome.  The  learned  Veccus,  accompanied  by  several  of 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  Greek  clergy,  were 
sent  to  the  council  which  was  called  to  assemble  at 
Lyons  in  1274 ;  and  there  the  union  was  effected  by  the 
Greeks  giving  way  in  the  much  disputed  doctrine  of 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  submitting  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope.  See  Lyons,  II.  The  union, 
however,  was  desired  only  by  a  minority  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  orthodox  majority  accordingly  did  their  utmost 
to  prevent  the  measure  from  being  carried  out.  Mi- 
chael, in  his  turn,  supported  his  policy  with  force.  The 
patriarch  Joseph  was  deposed,  and  Veccus  appointed  in 
his  stead ;  cruel  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  all  those 
who  opposed  the  union ;  and  Greece  was  shaken  by  a 
religious  commotion  which  forms  a  remarkable  event  in 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  East,  As  space  forbids 
us  to  dwell  here  longer  upon  these  important  transac- 
tions, we  can  only  remark  that  the  union  was  never 
effectually  carried  out,  and  was  entirely  abandoned 
upon  the  death  of  Michael.  See  Filioque;  Greek 
Church. 

The  manifest  duplicity  and  the  cruelty  with  which 
the  emperor  behaved  finally  made  him  odious  to  his 
own  subjects  and  contemptible  to  his  Latin  friends,  and 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
domestic  troubles  and  foreign  wars.  His  dearly-bought 
friendship  with  the  Latin,  and  especially  the  Italian 
powers,  was  brought  to  a  very  speedy  end.  Upon  the 
decease  of  the  ex-emperor  Baldwin,  his  son  Philip  as- 
sumed the  im^rial  title,  and  formed  an  alliance  between 
pope  Martir  IV,  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily,  and 
the  Venetians,  with  a  view  of  reconquering  Constanti- 
nople and  dividing  the  Greek  empire.  But  the  invaders 
failed,  and  Michael,  not  satisfied  with  the  glory  of  his 
arms  and  the  material  benefit  he  derived  from  his  vic- 
tory, resolved  to  take  terrible  revenge :  he  paid  twenty 
thousand  ounces  of  gold  towards  equipping  a  Catalan 
fleet,  with  which  king  Peter  of  Aragon  was  to  attack 
Sicily ;  and  the  "  Sicilian  Vespers,"  in  which  eight  thou- 
sand Frenchmen  were  massacred,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  Sicily  was  wrested  from  Charles  of  Anjou  and 
united  with  Aragon,  were  in  some  degree  the  work  of 
Michael's  fury.  In  the  autumn  of  1282  he  fell  ill,  and 
died  Dec  11,  128^  leaving  the  renown  of  a  successful 
but  treacherous  tyrant.     See  Niceph.  Gregor.  lib.  iv-v ; 


Acropol.c.76,etc;  Phranz.  lib.  i ;  Pachymeres,  Historia 
Rerum  a  Michaele  Pakeologa  gestarum  (1666);  Neale, 
Hist,  of  the  East.  Ch.  ii,  311  sq.;  Hase,  Ch.  Hist.  p.  269, 
354  sq.;  Schrbckh,  Kirchengeschichte,  xxvtii,  315  sq.; 
Gieseler,  Ecdes.  Hist,  iii,  232,  413;  Ffoulkes,  Divisions 
in  Christendom,  voL  i ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  viii,  264 ;  Hard- 
wick,  Ch.  Hist,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  279-282;  Hefefe, 
ConciUengeschichte,  vol.  iv;  Smith,  Did.  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biogr.  s.  v. 

Miohaelensi,  Jean,  a  Swiss  theologian  of  the  12th 
century,  the  date  of  whose  birth  and  death  are  unknown, 
figured  as  a  bishop  of  Lausanne  in  1166.  We  know  so 
little  of  his  life  that  we  cannot  say  whether  this  same 
Michaelensi  was  the  one  that  assisted  at  the  Council  of 
Troyes  in  1128,  and  who  was  commissioned  to  draw  up 
a  body  of  rules  for  the  Temple  order.  These  rules  have 
often  been  reprinted,  but  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Chronique  de  Citeaux,  by  Aubert  Lemire.  They 
have  also  been  attributed  to  Saint  Bernard,  but  with- 
out foundation.  See,  for  the  scanty  information  acces- 
sible, Fleury,  Hist.  EccUs.  liv.  67,  n.  55;  Mabillon,  Op. 
S.  Bernard*,  i,  671 ;  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  xi,  66; 
Ruchat,  Abrigi  de  VHistoire  EccUs.  du  pays  de  Vaud. 
p.  75. 

Michaelis  is  the  name  of  a  German  family  distin- 
guished in  the  Protestant  theological  world.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  eminent  members  of  this  family : 

1.  Christian  Benedict  was  born  at  Elrich,  in 
Hohnstein,  Jan.  26, 1680.  He  was  educated  at  Halle, 
and  in  1713  was  made  a  professor  extraordinary  of  phi- 
losophy, and  in  1731  ordinary  professor  of  theology  at 
his  alma  mater.  In  1788  he  was  transferred  to  the  de- 
partments of  Greek  and  Oriental  literature,  He  died 
Feb.  22, 1764.  He  was  not  a  very  prolific  writer,  but 
his  few  productions  display  unusual  talent  and  ripe 
scholarship.  He  was  a  thorough  master  of  the  Biblical 
languages,  particularly  the  Hebrew.  His  principal  works 
are,  1.  On  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Philology :  IHssertatio, 
qua  solacismvs  casuum  ab  Ebraismo  S.  Codicis  depelK- 
tur  (Halle,  1729) : — Dissert,  qua  solacismvs  generis  a 
Syntaxi  S.  Codicis  Ebraici  depeUilur  (Halle,  1739):— 
a  treatise  against  the  etymological  hypothesis,  defended 
by  Hermann  Hardt  and  others,  that  Hebrew  and  the 
cognate  tongues  were  derived  from  Greek  (Halle,  1726): 
— a  treatise  on  the  Hebrew  points,  in  which  he  took  the 
side  of  Cape  11  us  (Halle,  1739) : — a  dissertation  on  Script- 
ure Paronomasia  (Halle,  1737) : — a  disputation  on  He- 
brew Ellipses  (Halle,  1724).  2.  On  Biblical  Exegesis :  De 
Herba  Borith  (Halle,  1728)  i—De  Idumaa  et  ejus  Antiq. 
Historia  (Halle,  1733) :  —  Philologemata  Medica  (in 
which  he  discusses  certain  points  of  the  ars  medica  of 
the  Bible) : — Observationes  philologica  de  nominibus  pro- 
priis  Ebrais,  a  work  which  was  a  worthy  predecessor 
of  Simon's  Onomasticon  V.  T.: — Dissertatio  phUologica 
de  antiquitatibus  aconomia  patriarchal^  (reprinted  in 
Ugolino,  Thesaur.  xxiv,  323).  In  the  year  1749  he 
published  Tractatvs  criticus  de  variis  lectionibus  X.  T. 
caute  coUigendis  et  dijudicandis,  an  elaborate  treatise  on 
the  various  readings  of  the  Greek  Testament,  exhibit- 
ing proofs  of  an  accurate  critical  judgment  It  gives 
some  account  of  the  MSS.  known  in  his  day,  both  Grejek 
and  Latin ;  of  the  ancient  versions,  and  of  the  patristic 
quotations.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  his  co-opera- 
tion with  his  uncle,  Johann  Heinrich  Michaelis  (q.  v.),  in 
the  valuable  commentary  on  the  Hagiographa.  Our 
author  contributed  the  annotations  on  the  Proverbs, 
Lamentations,  and  Daniel.  He  was  also  associated  with 
J.  H.  Michaelis  in  a  commentary  on  the  first  two  of  the 
greater  prophets.  Simultaneously  with  the  work  of  the 
latter  on  Isaiah,  noticed  above,  appeared  C  B.  Michae- 
lis's  treatise,  De  Jeremia  et  de  Vaticinio  ejus  (Halle,  1712). 
In  the  year  1736  he  published  a  short  work,  De  vati- 
cinio A  most  propheta.  See  Kit  to,  Cyclop.  Bibl.  Lit.  s.  v. ; 
Herzog,  Real-EncyHopadie,  s.  v. 

2.  Johann  David,  one  of  the  ablest  of  GermanyJs 
theologians,  and  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Halle 
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Feb.  27, 1717.  After  receiving  instruction  for  some  time 
from  private  tutors,  Micbaelis  spent  four  years  in  the 
Orphan  School  at  Halle,  where  his  attention  was  partic- 
ularly directed  to  languages  and  philosophy.  In  1788 
he  began  to  attend  the  lectures  at  the  university,  and  it 
was  here  that  he  obtained  from  the  chancellor  Ludwig's 
lectures  on  German  history  the  foundation  of  that 
knowledge  of  general  law  and  of  the  constitution  of  so- 
ciety which  was  afterwards  displayed  in  his  Mosaisches 
RechL  (See  below.)  In  1740  he  visited  England, 
where  be  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  eminent 
scholars  both  in  London  and  in  Oxford.  During  part 
of  his  residence  in  England  he  preached  in  the  German 
chapel  at  St.  James's  Palace.  On  his  return  to  Germany, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  history,  Oriental  lan- 
guages, and  Biblical  criticism.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
chancellor  Ludwig,  M  ichaelis  was  commissioned  to  ar- 
range and  catalogue  his  immense  library.  The  cata- 
logue was  published  in  1745,  and  is  considered  a  model 
for  such  works.  Micbaelis  published  his  first  book  in  1 739. 
It  was  a  Disscrtatio  de  Punctuorum  Ilebr.  Antiquitate, 
and  was  quite  ultra-orthodox,  written  in  the  Buxtorfian 
.  manner.  But  later  he  appears  to  have  joined  the  school 
of  Scbultena,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar he  published  in  1745.  The  pietistic  air  of  Halle 
finally  led  him  to  accept  the  proffered  position  at  Got- 
tingen,  and  he  removed  to  that  place  in  1746,  and  there 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  although  he  was  invited  by 
Frederick  the  Great  in  1763  to  return  to  Prussia.  To 
the  University  of  Gbttingen  Micbaelis  rendered  the 
most  important  services  as  professor  of  theology  and 
Oriental  literature  from  1745  to  1791;  as  secretary  and 
director  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Sciences,  from  1751  to 

1770,  when  he  left  it  on  account  of  some  differences  with 
the  members;  as  editor  of  the  journal  entitled  Gelehrte 
Anzeigen,  from  1753  to  1770;  and  as  librarian  and  di- 
rector of  the  philological  seminary,  which  would  have 
been  abandoned  after  the  death  of  Gesner  in  1761  if 
Michaelis  had  not  consented  to  direct  it  gratuitously. 

In  order  to  throw  new  light  upon  Biblical  science, 
Michaelis  planned  the  expedition  to  Arabia  and  India 
which  was  conducted  by  Carsten  Niebuhr.  The  first 
project  of  this  enterprise  was  submitted  in  the  year  1756 
to  baron  Von  Bernstorff,  then  minister  of  Frederick  V, 
king  of  Denmark.  The  course  of  the  travellers  was 
directed  mainly  by  Michaelis,  who  drew  up  a  series  of 
questions  for  their  guidance.  These  questions  discuss 
the  most  interesting  points  of  Biblical  science — sacred 
geography,  Oriental  habits  and  customs,  natural  pro- 
ductions mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  diseases  which 
still  affect  men  in  the  East  as  thev  did  of  old.  '*  The 
perspicuity,  and  precision,  and  learning  with  which  our 
author  proposes  the  questions,  and  the  information  in 
atwwer  to  them  obtained  by  Niebuhr  and  Forskal  (as 
embodied  in  the  Voyage  en  Arable  and  Description  de 
I Arabic  of  the  former,  and  in. the  Description's  Anima- 
lism, etc,  of  the  latter),  strikingly  illustrate  the  sagac- 
ity of  Michaelis ;  and  the  literary  results  of  the  expedi- 
tion, though  short  of  the  exaggerated  expectations  of 
the  time,  have,  in  the  shape  of  five  quarto  volumes,  been 
permanently  beneficial  to  Biblical  science.  In  1775 
Michaelis  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Polar  Star  by  the 
king  of  Sweden;  in  1786  be  was  appointed  an  Aulic 
counsellor  of  Hanover,  and  in  1789  be  was  elected  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  Paris.  He  died 
Aog.22,1791. 

The  works  of  Michaelis  are  very  numerous ;  the  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  most  important.  In  Oriental 
literature,  grammars  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syrisc,  and 
Arabic,  and  treatises  on  various  subjects  connected  with 
these  languages:  Orientalische  und  Exegetiscke  BibHo- 
thei  (a  valuable  periodical  commenced  by  Michaelis  in 

1771,  and  of  which  he  conducted  24  vols.) : — Supplement  a 
m  Laciea  Hebraica  (6  pts.  in  2  vols.  4to — useful,  not 
more  for  the  language  illustrated,  than  for  the  informa- 
tion afforded  on  Biblical  geography,  archaeology,  and 
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natural  history.  In  philosophy :  an  essay  On  the  Injht- 
ence  of  Opinions  on  Language,  and  of  Language  on  Opin- 
ion*, which  obtained  a  prize  from  the  Prussian  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1759;  a  treatise  on  moral  philosophy,  and 
other  works.  In  History,  geography,  aud  chronology : 
Spicilegium  Geographies  Hebraorum  extern  post  Bo- 
chartum  (Gotting.  1769, 1780) ;  other  treatises  on  geog- 
raphy and  chronology ;  several  separate  dissertations  on 
the  laws  and  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  the  substance  of 
most  of  which  is  embodied  in  his  Mosaisches  Recht,  in 
6  vols.  1770-75 ;  a  second  edition  of  the  first  5  vols,  of 
this  work  was  published  in  the  years  1775-80.  This 
work,  which  is  considered  the  masterpiece  of  Michaelis, 
was  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Alexander  Smith, 
under  the  title  of  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses 
(1814,  4  vols.  8vo).  "  The  great  object  of  Michaelis  in 
this  work  is  to  investigate  and  illustrate  the  philosophy 
of  the  Mosaic  laws,  to  show  their  wonderful  adaptation 
in  every  respect  to  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  the  people  to  whom  they  were  given  had  been 
placed  by  Providence;  and,  while  he  takes  every  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  the  claims  of  Moses  to  the  char- 
acter of  an  ambassador  from  heaven,  to  inculcate  upon 
human  legislators  the  important  lesson  of  studying  those 
particulars  respecting  the  nature  and  political  situation, 
the  ideas  and  prejudices,  the  manners  and  customs  of 
their  countrymen,  by  attention  to  which  alone  they  can 
ever  hope  to  make  them  virtuous,  prosperous,  and  hap- 
py" (Dr.  Smith's  Preface,  p.  xvii).  In  Biblical  criti- 
cism, MichaehVs  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  is 
well  known  in  England  by  the  translation  of  the  late 
bishop  Marsh ;  he  also  published  part  of  an  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament;  a  Translation  of  the  Bible,  with 
Xofes,  for  the  Unlearned;  a  monograph  on  the  three 
chief  Messianic  psalms  (viz.  x,  xl,  ex),  in  which  he 
ably  defended  their  prophetic  character  (comp.  cardinal 
Wiseman,  Lectures,  p.  378) ;  a  commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Maccabees  (1778);  on  Ecclesiastes  (1762).  He  also 
wrote  an  able  vindication  of  the  sacred  narrative  on  the 
Burial  and  Resurrection  of  Christ  according  to  the  Four 
Evangelists  (Halle,  1783;  English  transl.  1827);  and 
published  learned  notes  on  an  edition  of  bishop  Lowth's 
Sacra  Poesis  Hebraorum  (reprinted  in  the  Oxford  edi- 
tion, with  further  annotations  by  E.  F.  C.  RosenmUller, 
1821). 

Johann  David  Michaelis  has  been  in  many  respects 
more  influential  as  a  Biblical  writer  than  any  other  of 
the  numerous  savants  whom  Germany  has  produced 
within  the  last  150  years.  He  exhibited  an  indomita- 
ble energy  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and,  hur- 
ried forward  by  an  inquiring  spirit,  he  could  not  fail  to 
produce  valuable  writings.  Unfortunately,  however,  he 
was  inconsistent  as  a  writer.  Anxious  to  adhere  to  the 
established  system  of  Luthcranism,  he  displayed  out- 
wardly great  respect  for  the  Christian  religion,  while 
he  was  really  too  light-minded,  as  he  himself  acknowl- 
edges, to  adopt  their  tone  of  pious  feeling.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  his  early  pietistic  training  nevertheless 
sustained  in  him  a  certain  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  He  endeavored  constantly,  by  new  and 
singularly  ingenious  theories,  to  remove  objections  to 
Christianity ;  and,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  younger 
contemporaries,  whose  rationalistic  views  were  ripening 
apace,  he  held  to  the  last  many  parts  of  the  older  sys- 
tem, which  they  had  either  modified  or  thrown  aside. 
The  melancholy  consequences,  however,  of  this  merely 
natural  persuasion  are  abundantly  manifest.  Destitute 
of  that  conviction  which  alone  can  give  a  comprehen- 
sive insight  into  the  real  character  of  revelation,  and 
the  harmonious  relation  of  its  several  parts,  he  had  no 
guide  to  enable  him  to  perceive  what  might  be  safely 
admitted  without  detriment  to  the  system  itself;  he 
consequently,  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  persons 
taking  only  a  partial  view  of  subjects,  frequently  op- 
posed the  objection,  instead  of  the  principle  on  which 
the  objection  was  founded ;  endeavored  to  remove  it  by 
theories  in  conformity  with  mere  human  systems,  and 
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strengthened  it  equally  by  his  concessions  and  by  his 
own  inadequate  and  arbitrary  defences.  Possessed  of 
no  settled  principles,  every  minute  difficulty  presented 
itself  with  intrinsic  force  and  perplexity  to  his  mind ; 
his  belief  was  a  reed  ready  to  be  shaTcen  by  every  fresh 
breeze;  all  that  he  had  previously  gained  seemed  again 
staked  on  the  issue  of  each  petty  skirmish ;  and,  in  the 
vert*  descriptive  comparison  of  Leasing,  he  was  like  the 
timid  soldier  who  loses  his  life  before  an  outpost,  with- 
out once  seeing  the  country  of  which  he  would  gain 
possession.  The  theological  opinions  of  this  celebrated 
man  are  never  to  be  trusted;  and,  indeed,  the  serious 
student  cannot  but  be  disgusted  with  the  levity  which 
too  frequently  appears  in  his  writings,  and  the  gross 
obscenity  which  frequently  defiles  them.  After  all 
drawbacks,  however,  the  discriminating  and  careful  stu- 
dent will  seldom  consult  Michaelis  without  benefiting 
by  his  erudition  and  clearness  of  illustration ;  and  often 
will  he  find  objections  on  Scripture  refuted  with  much 
force  and  felicitous  originality.  Dr.  Tholuck  describes 
Michaelis  as  one  of  the  chief  pioneers  of  neology,  though 
not  because  he  indulged  in  bold  neologies!  assumptions, 
but  because  he  was  devoid  of  religious  life,  retaining 
only  the  external  form  of  orthodoxy,  but  abandoning 
its  essence  and  spirit  (comp.  Tholuck,  Vermischte  8chr\f- 
ten,  ii,  130).  See  Lebensbeschreibung  von  ihm  selbst  abge- 
fasst  (Leipsic  and  Rinteln,  1793) ;  C.  G.  Heyne,  Elogium 
J.  D.  Michaelis  (1791);  Kitto,  Cyclop.  BibL  Lit,  s.  v.; 
English  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Doling,  Gelehrte  TheoL  Deutsch- 
lands,  voL  ii,  s.v.;  Hagenbach,  Ch.  Hist,  of  the  \%1h  and 
\%th  Centuries,  i,  157  sq. ;  Kahnis,  Hist,  of  German  Prot- 
estantism, p.  120. 

3.  Johann  Friedrich,  another  writer  of  this  family, 
a  pupil  of  Danzius,  is  the  author  of  a  philological  dis- 
sertation on  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  sacred 
name  CTCX  (reprinted  in  Ugolino,  Thesaur.  xxiv,  105- 
138).  With  this  treatise  it  is  worth  while  to  compare 
J.  D.  Michaelis's  remarks,  Supplement,  ad  Lex.  Hebraic 
p.  85-87 ;  and  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  95-99. 

4.  Johaxn  Groro,  Who  flourished  as  divinity  pro- 
fessor at  Halle,  was  born  at  Zerbst  May  22, 1690;  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Franeker;  in  1715  en- 
tered the  ministry;  in  1717  accepted  a  position  in  the 
•gymnasium  at  Frankfort-on-thc-Oder ;  and  in  1730  was 
promoted  to  a  professorship  in  the  university  then  at 
that  place.  In  1735  he  was  called  to  Halle,  and  died 
there  July  16, 1758.  He  is  the  author  of  several  learned 
works-;  one,  on  the  famous  Catechetical  School  of  Alex- 
andria, was  first  published  in  1789 ;  another  work  is  enti- 
tled Deprogressu  et  incremento  doctrines  salutaris  inde  a 
protevangelio  usque  ad  Noachum  (1752);  he  is,  how- 
ever, better  known  for  his  Observationes  Sacra,  a  vol- 
ume of  great  and  varied  erudition,  comprising  certain 
disputations  which  he  had  held  at  the  University  of 
Frankfort.  This  volume  was  published  at  Utrecht  in 
1788;  we  add  the  titles  of  such  as  claim  mention  in  this 
work:  De  inoisura  propter  mortuos: — De  Elisato,  a 
propro  puerorum  Bethlehensium  justo  Dei  judicio  vindi- 
cate : — De  cane,  symbolo  prophetm : — De  Spiritu  Sancto, 
sub  externa  linguamm  ignearum  symbolo  Apostolis  com- 
municato : — De  crustuUs  quotidianis  pontificis  maximi : 
— De  Sacerdote,  ex  minuterio  suffitus  non  divite.  In 
Ugolino,  Thesaur.  xi.  727-748,  there  occurs  a  valuable 
dissertation,  De  Thuribulo  Adyti,  in  which  our  author 
fully  considers -the  high-priest's  sacrificial  duties  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement,  and  takes  occasion  to  illus- 
trate, in  an  interesting  manner,  the  priesthood  of  Christ 
in  some  of  its  features  as  indicated  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (ix,  7-15).  See  Doling,  Gelehrte  TheoL  Deutsch- 
lands,  ii,  516  sq.i  Kitto,  Cyclop.  BibL  Lit.  s.  v.   (J.  H.W.) 

5.  Joiiann  Hbinrich,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  ac- 
curately learned  of  all  the  accomplished  members  of  his 
family;,  was  born  at  Klettenberg,  in  Hohnstein,  July 
26,  1668.  He  studied  Oriental  literature  for  some 
years  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  where  he  had  the  cele- 
brated Ludolf  for  his  instructor  in  Ethiopic     He  next  1 


studied  for  a  time  at  Leipsic,  and  then  removed  to  Halle, 
the  head-quarters  of  Spener*s  influence,  and  became  li- 
brarian to  the  university,  later  professor  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  eventually  of  divinity.  Halle  was  at 
that  time  the  most  renowned  of  the  German  universi- 
ties; its  professors  were  eminent  men,  and  its  schools 
crowded  with  «ager  students,  and  J.  Heinrich  Michaelis 
was  the  soul  of  the  place.  In  connection  with  A.  H. 
Franke,  he  instituted  the  Collegium  Orientate  Theoiogi- 
cum,  a  seminary  for  instruction  in  the  Biblical  languages. 
Fifty  yean  before  Kennicott's  publication,  J.  H.  Micha- 
elis, after  some  thirty  years'  conscientious  labor,  led 
the  way  in  Old-Testament  textual  criticism  by  issuing 
from  the  press  a  carefully-edited  Hebrew  Bible  (Halle, 
1720,  2  vols.  4to).  Kennicott,  who  was  impetuous  in 
judgment,  spoke  slightingly  of  this  work,  as  if  the  au- 
thor, from  favor  of  the  Masoretic  text,  had  improperly 
used  his  manuscripts  (see  Kennicott's  Annual  Account 
of  Hebrew  Collections,  p.  146).  He  afterwards  modified 
his  opinion  in  the  following  statement,  which  we  ex- 
tract, as  giving  a  good  description  of  Michaelis's  la- 
bors: "This  edition  was  the  first  which  contained  any 
various  readings  collected  from  Hebrew  MSS.  by  a 
Christian  editor.  The  text  is  taken  from  Jabkmskfs 
edition,  with  some  few  emendations.  .  .  .  There  were 
collated  for  this  Bible  most  of  the  best  printed  editions, 
and  also  five  Hebrew  MSS.  belonging  to  the  library  at 
Erfurt;  two  of  which  contain  the  verses  in  Joshua  ex- 
cluded by  the  Mason.  The  propriety  of  selecting  va- 
rious readings  from  Hebrew  MSS.  and  ancient  versions 
is  set  forth  in  the  preface"  (Hist.  ofHebr.  Text.  Dissert. 
ii,  487,  Teller's  ed.  p,  465).  Three  quarto  volumes  of 
exegesis,  in  the  shape  of  a  commentary  on  the  Hagio- 
grapha,  entitled  Amtotationes  PhUohgico-Exegetica  in 
Hagiographis  (Halle,  1720),  accompanied  the  critical 
text.  This  is  a  work  of  still  acknowledged  value.  J. 
H.  Michaelis  was  the  general  editor  of  the  whole  work ; 
but  he  received  assistance  from  his  nephew,  and  from 
Rambach  in  portions  of  it.  The  annotations  on  the 
Psalms,  Job,  Canticles,  Ezra,  and  the  Chronicles  were 
contributed  by  him  (on  the  critical  merit  of  our  author, 
see  Wiseman,  Connection  between  Science,  etc  2d  ed.  p. 
849).  Other  works  of  his,  worthy  of  mention  here,  are, 
a  dissertation,  De  ParadUo: — a  tract,  De  pecuUaribms 
HebrtBorum  loquendi  modis  (Halle,  1702): — De  lesa&a 
propheta  ejusque  vaticimo  (Halle,  1710) : — and  on  the 
N.  T.,  De  textu  N.  T.  Graoo  (Halle,  1707  .—Introductio 
in  Jacobi  epislolam  (Halle,  1722,  4to).  Jobann  Hein- 
rich Michaelis  died  in  1788.  See  Doring,  Gelehrte  TheoL 
Deutschlands,  vol.  ii,  a.  v. ;  Herzog,  BeaUEncyUqpSdie, 
ix,  522  sq. 

Michaelis,  Sebastien,  a  French  Dominican,  was 
born  in  1543,  at  Saint-Zacharie,  Provence.  He  intro- 
duced reforms  into  many  houses  of  his  order,  for  which, 
with  the  consent  of  the  court  of  Rome,  he  raised  a  par- 
ticular congregation.  Michaelis  was  the  first  vicar-gen- 
eral of  this  body,  and,  after  having  refused  in  1579  the 
bishopric  of  Fr ejus,  became  prior  of  the  new  convent  of 
the  Friar  Preachers  at  Paris  in  1618.  He  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  restorer  of  the  Order  of  St  Dominic  in 
France,  a  work  with  which  in  our  davs  Lacordaire's 
name  has  figured  prominently.  Besides  some  religious 
works,  he  wrote  VHistoire  veritable  de  ce  qui  s 'est passe 
sous  rexorcisme  de  trois  files  possidies  au  pays  de  Han- 
dre,  avec  un  Traiti  des  Sorciers  et  des  Magiciens  (Paris, 
1628,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  and  edited  Le  Fevre,  Calendrier 
historigue  et  chronologique  de  VEglist  de  Paris.  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bwg.  Generate,  s.  v. 

MichaeliuB,  Jonas,  a  Reformed  (Dutch)  minister, 
the  first  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America, 
was  bom  in  1577 ;  was  educated  at  Leyden  University ; 
settled  in  Holland  in  1612-16,  in  St.  Salvador  in  1624- 
25,  in  Guinea  in  1626-27,  and  then  migrated  to  this 
country,  and  arrived  at  Manhattan  (now  New  York)  in 
1628.  He  organised  a  consistory,  administered  the  sac- 
raments, and  performed  all  the  functions  of  a  "mp**** 
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of  the  Gospel.  In  1688  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Erenrdas  Bogardus,  who  was  accompanied  by  Adam 
Roelandsen,  the  first  schoolmaster.  After  a  few  years 
of  service  he  retained  to  Holland,  and  *'  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam  wished  to  send  him  back  to  New  York  in 
1637,  but  he  did  not  return.  At  his  first  communion 
here  he  had  fifty  communicants.  He  paints  a  sad  pict- 
ure of  the  low  condition  of  the  natives,  and  proposes  to 
let  the  parents  go  and  try  to  educate  the  children.  His 
letter  breathes  a  spirit  of  deep  piety,  and  of  submission 
to  the  divine  will  in  all  his  bereavements."  His  wife 
died  in  1628,  only  seven  weeks  after  their  arrival  in  this 
country,  leaving  him  with  three  small  children.  This 
letter,  and  other  particulars  respecting  this  pioneer  of 
the  Dutch  churches  in  this  country,  are  found  in  Colo- 
mrf  Hi*,  of  New  York,  ii,  759-770.  See  also  Corwin's 
Manual  Bef  Church,  p.  16L    (W.J.R.T.) 

Michaelmas,  a  day  which,  according  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  was  set  apart  to  express  her  thankfulness  to 
God  for  the  many  benefits  she  had  received  by  the  min- 
istry of  holy  angels;  and  called  Michaelmas  because  St 
Michael  is  alluded  to  in  Scripture  as  an  angel  of  great 
power  and  dignity,  and  as  presiding  and  watching  over 
the  Church  of  God  with  particular  vigilance  and  appli- 
cation, and  as  triumphant  over  the  devil.  It  origi- 
nated in  some  provincial  festivities  which  were  intro- 
duced between  the  8d  and  9th  centuries,  and  which  were 
then  combined  into  one  common  celebration  on  the  29th 
of  September,  the  day  on  which  St.  Michael's  Church 
on  Moon*  Garganus  was  dedicated,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  in  1011,  and  in  Ethelred's  laws  in  1014. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  this  feast  was  instituted  by 
Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  It  was  generally  ob- 
served in  the  8th  century;  in  the  12th  century  by  the 
Council  of  Mayence,  and  indeed  by  the  whole  Greek 
Church,  in  accordance  with  an  injunction  of  the  emperor 
Manuel  Comnenus.  The  apparition  of  St.  Michael, "  the 
prince  seraphim,  leader  of  the  angelic  hosts,  prefect  of 
Paradise,  and  conductor  of  souls  to  the  place  of  repose," 
to  whom  cemetery  chapels  and  churches  on  hills  were 
in  consequence  dedicated,  was  observed  on  the  8th  of 
Miy.  In  the  10th  century  there  was  a  curious  super- 
stition that  on  every  Monday  morning  St.  Michael  held 
high  mass  in  the  churches. 

The  Greek  and  other  Eastern  churches,  the  Church  of 
England,  as  well  as  several  other  evangelical  churches, 
cominoe  to  observe  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael,  according 
to  Wheatly,  in  order  u  that  the  people  may  know  what 
benefits  Christians  receive  by  the  ministry  of  angels" 
{On  the  Common  Prayer,  p.  190). 

The  Komish  Church,  besides  observing  St.  Michael- 
mas, also  celebrates  three  appearances  of  St,  Michael, 
which  have  happened  (we  are  told)  in  these  later  years. 
The  first  is  the  appearance  of  this  archangel  at  Colossus, 
in  Phrygia;  but  at  what  time  the  Romanists  do  not 
know  themselves.  They  observe  Sept.  6  as  the  day. 
The  second  is  that  of  Mount  Garganus,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  about  the  end  of  the  5th  century.  May  8  is 
set  apart  as  the  day  to  commemorate  the  event.  The 
third  is  his  reputed  appearance  to  Aubert,  bishop  of 
Avranches,  upon  a  rock  called  the  Tomb,  where  now 
itand*  the  abbey  of  St.  MichaeL  This  was  about  706. 
October  16  is  observed  in  memory  of  this  event.  See 
Broughton,  Biblioth.  Hist.  Sacra,  ii,  93 ;  Procter,  On  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  301 ;  Wheatly,  On  the  Com- 
no*  Prayer,  p.  253;  Butler,  Lives  of  Fathers,  Martyrs, 
<*d  Saints,  ii,  94 ;  iii,  177 ;  Micbaelis,  Denhourdigkeiten 
&  d.  (kristl  A  rchaoL  iii,  28  sq. 

Mi'chah  (Heb.  as  in  Micaiaii),  a  son  of  Uzsiel  and 
s  Kohathite  priest  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  24, 25) ;  elsewhere  (1 
Chron.xxiii,20)  more  correctly  Anglicized  Micah  (q.v.> 

Michai'ah  (for  the  Heb.,  etc.,  see  Micaiah),  the 
■une  of  several  men  and  one  woman. 

1.  The  queen-mother  of  king  Abijah  (2  Chron.  xiii, 
2);  elsewhere  (2  Chron.  xi,  20)  called  Maachah  (q.v.). 

2.  One  of  the  national  chieftains  to  whom  Jebosha- 


phat  gave  orders  to  instruct  the  people  of  the  various 
cities  of  Judah  in  the  sacred  law  (2  Chron.  xvii,  7).  B.C 
910. 

3.  The  father  of  Achbor,  which  latter  was  one  of  the 
courtiers  (perhaps  a  Levite)  sent  by  Josiah  to  inquire 
of  the  prophetess  Huldah  concerning  the  newly-discov- 
ered copy  of  the  Pentateuch  (2  Kings  xxii,  12).  B.C. 
ante  623.  In  the  parallel  passage  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  20) 
he  is  called  Micah,  and  his  father's  name  is  written 
Abdon. 

4.  The  son  of  Gemariah  and  grandson  of  Shapban ; 
after  having  heard  Baruch  read  the  terrible  predictions 
of  Jeremiah  in  his  father's  hall,  he  went,  apparently 
with  good  intentions,  to  report  to  the  king's  officers 
what  he  had  heard  (Jer.  xxxvi,  11-13).  B.C.  605. 
"  Michaiah  was  the  third  iu  descent  of  a  princely  fami- 
ly, whose  names  are  recorded  in  connection  with  im- 
portant religious  transactions.  His  grandfather  Sha- 
phan  was  the  scribe,  or  secretary,  of  king  Josiah,  to  whom 
Hilkiah  the  high-priest  first  delivered  the  book  of  the 
law  which  he  said  he  had  found  in  the  House  of  Jeho- 
vah— Shaphan  first  perusing  the  book  himself,  and  then 
reading  it  aloud  to  the  youthful  king  (2  Kings  xxii,  10). 
It  was  from  his  father  Gemariah's  chamber  in  the  Tem- 
ple that  Baruch  read  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  in  the 
ears  of  all  the  people.  Moreover,  Gemariah  was  one  of 
the  three  who  made  intercession  to  king  Zedekiah,  al- 
though in  vain,  that  he  would  not  burn  the  roll  contain- 
ing Jeremiah's  prophecies"  (Smith).    See  Jeremiah. 

5.  The  son  of  Zaccur  and  father  of  Mattaniah,  Le- 
vites  ("  priests'  sons")  of  the  line  of  Asaph  (Neh.  xii, 
35).     B.C  considerably  ante  446. 

6.  One  of  the  priests  who  celebrated  with  trumpets 
the  completion  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the  exile 
(Neh.  xii,  41).    B.C.446. 

Mi'chal  (Heb.  MikaV,  h^V,  rivulet,  as  in  2  Sam. 
xvii,  20;  Sept.  MtgoX  v.  r.  MfAgoA;  Josephus,  MtxaXa, 
Ant.  vi,  11,  4),  the  younger  of  king  Saul's  two  daugh- 
ters (1  Sam.  xiv,  49),  doubtless  by  his  wife  Ahinoam  (1 
Sam.  xiv,  50).  In  the  following  statement  of  the  Bibli- 
cal history,  we  chiefly  follow  the  graphic  account  of  Mr. 
Grove,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  a.  v.    See  David. 

The  king  had  proposed  to  bestow  on  David  his  eldest 
daughter  Merab ;  but  before  the  marriage  could  be  ar- 
ranged an  unexpected  turn  was  given  to  the  matter  by 
the  behavior  of  Michal,  who  fell  violently  in  love  with 
the  young  hero.  The  marriage  with  her  elder  sister 
was  at  once  put  aside.  Saul  eagerly  caught  at  the  op- 
portunity which  the  change  offered  him  of  exposing  his 
rival  to  the  risk  of  death.  The  price  fixed  on  Michal's 
hand  was  no  less  than  the  slaughter  of  a  hundred  Phi- 
listines. For  these  the  usual  "  dowry"  by  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  East,  from  the  time  of  Ja- 
cob down  to  the  present  day,  the  father  is  paid  for  his 
daughter,  was  relinquished.  David  by  a  brilliant  feat 
doubled  the  tale  of  victims,  and  Michal  became  his  wife 
(1  Sam.  xviii,  20-28).  What  her  age  was  we  do  not 
know— her  husband  cannot  have  been  more  than  twen- 
ty.    EC.  cir.  1063. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  strength  of  her  affection 
was  put  to  the  proof.  They  seem  to  have  been  living 
at  Gibeah,  then  the  head-quarters  of  the  king  and  the 
army.  After  one  of  Saul's  attacks  of  frenzy,  in  which 
David  had  barely  escaped  being  transfixed  by  the 
king's  great  spear,  Michal  learned  that  the  house  was 
watched  by  the  myrmidons  of  Saul,  and  that  it  was  in- 
tended on  the  next  morning  to  attack  her  husband  as 
he  left  his  door  (1  Sam.  xix,  11).  That  the  intention 
was  real  was  evident  from  the  behavior  of  the  king's 
soldiers,  who  paraded  round  and  round  the  town,  and 
"  returning"  to  the  house  u  in  the  evening,"  with  loud 
cries,  more  like  the  yells  of  the  savage  dogs  of  the  East 
than  the  utterances  of  human  beings, u  belched  out" 
curses  and  lies  against  the  young  warrior  who  had  so 
lately  shamed  them  all  (Psa.  lix,  8,  6,  7,  12).  Michal 
seems  to  have  known  too  well  the  vacillating  and  fero- 
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cious  disposition  of  her  father  when  in  these  demoniacal 
moods.  The  attack  was  ordered  for  the  morning;  but 
before  the  morning  arrives  the  king  will  probably  have 
changed  his  mind  and  hastened  his  stroke.  So,  like  a 
true  soldier's  wife,  she  meets  stratagem  by  stratagem. 
She  first  provided  fir  David's  safety  by  lowering  him 
out  of  the  window ;  to  gain  time  for  him  to  reach  the 
residence  of  Samuel,  she  next  dressed  up  the  bed  as  if 
still  occupied  by  him ;  one  of  her  teraphim,  or  household 
gods,  was  laid  in  the  bed,  its  head  enveloped,  like  that 
of  a  sleeper,  in  the  usual  net  (so  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii,  101, 
renders  "HSS,  rather  perhaps  a  quilt  or  mattress,  A.  V. 
"pillow"  [q.  v.])  of  goat's  hair  for  protection  from 
gnats,  the  rest  of  the  figure  covered  with  the  wide  beged 
or  plaid.  It  happened  as  she  had  feared;  Saul  could 
not  delay  his  vengeance  till  David  appeared  out  of 
doors,  but  sent  his  people  into  the  house.  The  reply 
of  Michal  is  that  her  husband  is  ill  and  cannot  be  dis- 
turbed. At  last  Saul  will  be  baulked  no  longer:  bis 
messengers  force  their  way  into  the  inmost  apartment, 
and  there  discover  the  deception  which  has  been  played 
off  upon  them  with  such  success.  Saul's  rage  may  be 
imagined :  his  fury  was  such  that  Michal  was  obliged 
to  fabricate  a  storv  of  David's  having  attempted  to  kill 
her  (1  Sam.  xix,  12-17).     B.C.  cir.  1062. 

This  was  the  last  time  she  saw  her  husband  for  many 
years;  and  when  the  rupture  between  Saul  and  David 
had  become  open  and  incurable,  Micbal  was  married  to 
another  man,  Phalti,  or  Phaltiel,  of  Gallim  (1  Sam.  xxv, 
44 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  15),  a  village  apparently  not  far  from  Gib- 
eah.  Her  father  probably  did  not  believe  her  story 
concerning  David's  escape ;  but  he  had  taken  advantage 
of  it  by  cancelling  her  former  marriage.  David,  how- 
ever, as  the  divorce  had  been  without  his  consent,  felt 
that  the  law  (Deut.  xxiv,  4)  against  a  husband  taking 
back  a  divorced  wife  could  not  apply  in  this  case ;  he 
therefore  formally  reclaimed  her  of  Ish-bosheth^who 
employed  no  less  a  personage  than  Abuer  to  take  her 
'  from  Phaltiel,  and  conduct  her  with  all  honor  to  David. 
It  was  under  cover  of  this  mission  that  Abner  sounded 
the  elders  of  Israel  respecting  their  acceptance  of  David 
for  king,  and  conferred  with  David  himself  on  the  same 
subject  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii,  12-21).  As  this  demand 
was  not  made  bv  David  until  Abner  had  contrived  to 
intimate  his  design,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that 
it  was  managed  between  them  solely  to  afford  Abner 
an  ostensible  errand  in  going  to  Hebron ;  but  it  is  more 
pleasant  to  suppose  that,  although  the  matter  happened 
to  be  so  timed  as  to  give  a  color  to  this  suspicion,  the 
demand  really  arose  from  David's  revived  affection  for 
his  first  wife  and  earliest  love.  After  the  death  of  her 
father  and  brothers  at  Gilboa,  Michal  and  her  new  hus- 
band appear  to  have  betaken  themselves,  with  the  rest 
of  the  family  of  Saul,  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan. 
If  the  old  Jewish  tradition  inserted  by  the  Targum  in 
2  Sam.  xxi  may  be  followed,  she  was  occupied  in  bring- 
ing up  the  sons  of  her  sister  Merab  and  Adriel  of  Meho- 
lah.  At  any  rate,  it  is  on  the  road  leading  up  from  the 
Jordan  vallev  to  the  Blount  of  Olives  that  we  first  en- 
counter  her  with  her  husband — Michal  under  the  joint 
escort  of  David's  messengers  and  Aimer's  twenty  men, 
en  route  to  David  at  Hebron,  the  submissive  Fhaltiel 
behind,  bewailing  the  wife  thus  torn  from  him.  It  was 
at  least  fourteen  years  since  David  and  she  had  parted 
at  Gibeah,  since  she  had  watched  him  disappear  down 
the  cord  into  the  darkness,  and  had  perilled  her  own  life 
for  his  against  the  rage  of  her  insane  father.  That  Da- 
vid's love  for  his  absent  wife  had  undergone  no  change 
in  the  interval  seems  certain  from  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  reclaims  her  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  is  af- 
forded him.  Important  as  it  was  to  him  to  make  an  al- 
liance with  Ishboshcth  and  the  great  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
and  much  as  he  respected  Abner,  he  will  not  listen  for 
a  moment  to  any  overtures  till  his  wife  is  restored. 
Even7  circumstance  is  fresh  in  his  memory.  "I  will 
not  see  tby  face  except  thou  first  bring  Saul's  daughter 


.  .  .  my  wife  Michal  whom  I  espoused  to  me  for  a  hun- 
dred foreskins  of  the  Philistines"  (2  Sam.  iii,  13,  14). 
The  meeting  took  place  at  Hebron.  B.C.  cir.  1047. 
How  Michal  comported  herself  in  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  David's  household,  how  she  received  or  was 
received  by  Abigail  and  Ahinoam  we  are  not  told ;  but 
it  is  plain  from  the  subsequent  occurrences  that  some- 
thing had  happened  to  alter  the  relations  of  herself  and 
David.  They  were  no  longer  what  they  had  been  to 
each  other.  The  alienation  was  probably  mutual.  On 
her  side  must  have  been  the  recollection  of  the  long  con* 
tests  which  had  taken  place  in  the  interval  between  her 
father  and  David;  the  strong  anti-Saulite  and  anti- 
Benjamite  feeling  prevalent  in  the  camp  at  Hebron, 
where  every  word  she  heard  must  have  contained  some 
distasteful  allusion,  and  where  at  every  turn  she  muse 
have  encountered  men  like  Abiathar  the  priest  or  Isma- 
iah  the  Gibeonite  (1  Chron.  xii,  4;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxi, 
2),  who  had  lost  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  their 
relatives  in  some  sudden  buret  of  her  father's  fury.  Add 
to  this  the  connection  between  her  husband  and  the 
Philistines  who  had  killed  her  father  and  brothers;  and, 
more  than  all  perhaps,  the  inevitable  difference  between 
the  boy-husband  of  her  recollections  and  the  matured 
and  occupied  warrior  who  now  received  her.  The 
whole  must  have  come  upon  her  as  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  affectionate  husband  whose  tears  had  followed  her 
along  the  road  over  Olivet,  and  to  the  home  over  which 
we  cannot  doubt  she  ruled  supreme.  On  the  side  of 
David  it  is  natural  to  put  her  advanced  years,  in  a  cli- 
mate where  women  are  old  at  thirty,  and  probably  a 
petulant  and  jealous  temper  inherited  from  her  father, 
one  outburst  of  which  certainly  produced  the  rupture 
between  them  which  closes  our  knowledge  of  Michal 

It  was  the  day  of  David's  greatest  triumph,  when  he 
brought  the  Ark  of  Jehovah  from  its  temporary  resting- 
place  to  its  home  in  the  newly-acquired  city.  It  was  a 
triumph  in  every  respect  peculiarly  his  own.  The 
procession  consisted  of  priests,  Levites,  the  captains  of 
the  host,  the  elders  of  the  nation ;  and  conspicuous  in 
front,  "  in  the  midst  of  the  damsels  playing  on  the  tim- 
brels" (comp.  Psa.  lxviii,  25),  was  the  king  dancing  and 
leaping.  Michal  watched  this  procession  approach  from 
the  window  of  her  apartments  in  the  royal  harem ;  the 
motions  of  her  husband,  clothed  only  in  a  thin  linen 
ephod  (1  Chron.  xv,  27),  shocked  her  as  undignified  and 
indecent — "  she  despised  him  in  her  heart"  B.C  cir. 
1043.  It  would  have  been  well  if  her  contempt  had 
rested  there ;  but  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  conceal  it, 
and  when,  after  the  exertions  of  the  long  day  were  over 
— the  last  burnt-offering  and  the  last  peace-offering  of- 
fered, the  last  portion  distributed  to  the  crowd  of  wor- 
shippers— the  king  entered  his  house  to  bless  his  fam- 
ily, he  was  received  by  his  wife,  not  with  the  congratu- 
lations which  he  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  which  would 
have  been  so  grateful  to  him,  but  with  a  bitter  taunt, 
which  showed  how  incapable  she  was  of  appreciating 
cither  her  husband's  temper  or  the  service  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged.  David's  retort  was  a  tremendous 
one,  conveyed  in  words  which  once  spoken  could  never 
be  recalled.  It  gathered  up  all  the  differences  between 
them  which  made  sympathy  no  longer  possible,  and  we 
do  not  need  the  assurance  of  the  sacred  writer,  that  "Mi- 
chal had  no  child  unto  the  day  of  her  death,"  to  feel 
quite  certain  that  all  intercourse  between  her  and  David 
must  have  ceased  from  that  date.  Josephus  (Ant.  vii, 
4, 3)  intimates  that  she  returned  to  Phaltiel,  but  of  this 
there  is  no  mention  in  the  records  of  the  Bible ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  such  a  thing  with  the 
known  ideas  of  the  Jews  as  to  women  who  had  once 
shared  the  king's  bed.  See  Abishag  ;  Adonuaji.  The 
fanciful  Jewish  tradition,  preserved  in  the  Targum  on 
Ruth  iii,  3,  states  that  Phaltiel  had  from  the  first  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  idea  alluded  to  in  the  text.  He 
is  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  Joseph,  and  is  com- 
memorated as  "  Phaltiel,  son  of  Laish,  the  pious  (KT^pn, 
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Asttinan,  the  word  used  for  the  Puritans  of  the  New- 
Teatament  times),  who  placed  a  sword  between  himself 
and  Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  lest  he  should  go  in  unto 
her."  It  was  thus,  perhaps,  as  Abarbanel  remarks,  or- 
dered by  Providence  that  the  race  of  Saul  and  David 
should  not  be  mixed,  and  that  no  one  deriving  any  ap- 
parent right  from  Saul  should  succeed  to  the  throne. 

Her  name  appears  but  once  again  (2  Sam.  xxi,  8),  as 
the  bringer-up,  or  more  accurately  the  mother,  of  five 
of  rbe  grandchildren  of  Saul  who  were  sacrificed  to  Je- 
hovah by  the  Gibeonites  on  the  hill  of  Gibeah.  But  it  is 
probably  more  correct  to  substitute  Merab  for  Michal  in 
thid  place  (see  Hitzig,  Begr.  der  Krit.  p.  145  sq. ;  Fliesch- 
mann,  DejUiis  Michal,  Altorf,  1716).     See  Adriku 

Michel,  Augustin,  a  German  Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  was  born  in  1661,  at  UnterstorfF,  Bavaria, 
and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Dillingen.  He 
studied  both  theology  and  law,  and  secured  the  doc- 
torate in  divinity  and  also  in  law.  After  finishing  his 
studies,  he  returned  as  teacher  to  the  convent-school  of 
his  native  place,  where  he  had  prepared  for  the  univer- 
sity. He  was  afterwards  appointed  ecclesiastical  coun- 
sellor by  the  prince  elector  of  Cologne,  the  prince  bishop 
of  Freising,  and  the  prince  abbot  of  Kempt  en.  He  died 
in  1751.  Some  of  his  most  important  works,  besides 
many  dissertations  and  contributions  to  periodicals,  are, 
Exposition**  in  Psalmos,  in  Cantica,  Cenciones  domini- 
caks,  etc.  (never  published) : — Theologia  canonico-rno- 
rcdis  (1707,  fol.): — Dejuro  et  justitia,  juridice  et  theoU)- 
gux  tractate  contra  L.  B.  de  Schmid  (Konue,  1699, 8vo) : 
—IHscussio  theologica  de  contrition*  et  attritione  (ibid. 
1710,  4to): — Confutatio  in/amis  libri  cui  Litalis  Expos- 
tulatio  contra  damnationem  QuesneUii,  etc.  (Landeshuti, 
1719. 4to). 

Michel,  Francois,  a  French  visionary,  was  born 
at  Salon,  in  Provence,  in  1661.  To  this  name  is  attached 
the  memory  of  an  extraordinary  adventure,  which,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  summer  of  1699,  created  a  great 
sensation  in  France.  Michel  practiced  at  Salon  the 
trade  of  a  farrier.  When  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  the 
lather  of  a  family,  and  well  known  in  his  vicinity,  he 
claimed  to  have  the  following  vision :  "  One  even- 
ing, in  the  field,  returning  home,  he  saw  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree,  and  surrounded  by  a  great  light,  a  beautiful  fair 
woman,  clothed  in  white,  with  a  mantle  arranged  in 
oourUfasbion,  who,  calling  Michel  by  his  name,  told 
him  that  she  was  the  late  queen,  Marie  Th&ese,  who 
had  been  married  to  the  king.  After  having  confided 
to  him  some  things  of  great  importance,  she  ordered  him, 
under  pain  of  death,  to  go  and  reveal  them  to  the  king, 
adding  that  if  at  first  he  could  not  obtain  an  audience 
with  the  king,  he  should  demand  to  see  a  minister  of 
state,  but  that  he  should  reserve  certain  secrets  for  the 
king  alone.  This  apparition  was  renewed  three  times. 
Yielding  finally  to  these  injunctions,  the  farrier  repaired 
to  Aix,  to  the  intendant  of  Provence,  who,  surprised  at 
the  good  sense  and  firmness  of  this  man,  gave  him  let- 
ters to  the  ministers,  and  paid  his  way.  This  marvel- 
lous story  spread  in  all  directions.  Michel  had  scarcely 
arrived  at  Marseilles,  when  he  sought  M.  de  Brissac, 
major  of  the  body-guard,  and,  without  permitting  him- 
self to  be  disheartened,  insisted  on  having  access  to  the 
king.  Louis  XIV,  informed  of  the  singular  obstinacy 
of  .Michel,  finally  consented  to  receive  the  farrier,  and 
had  with  him  two  interviews;  but  to  this  day  the  con- 
versation between  the  king  and  his  subject  remains  a 
mystery.  To  his  friends  the  king  pronounced  Michel  a 
man  of  great  good  sense.  Michel  returned  to  his  prov- 
ince, furnished  with  a  sum  of  money,  and  provided  for 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life."  This  singular  case 
was  much  commented  upon.  While  some  admitted  the 
reality  of  a  providential  mission,  others  saw  in  it  only  a 
name  of  bold  trickery,  of  which  Michel,  in  his  simplici- 
ty, was  the  first  dupe.  We  are  told  to  place  all  this 
story  to  the  account  of  a  Madame  Arnoul,  a  romantic 
and  intriguing  woman,  widow  of  the  intendant  of  ma- 


rine at  Marseilles,  and  who  preserved  a  secret  and  inti- 
mate friendship  for  a  long  time  with  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non.  Michel,  fatigued  with  the  curiosity  of  which  he 
was  the  object,  retired  to  Lancon,  a  village  near  Aix, 
where  he  died,  December  10, 1726.  Saint-Simon,  Mi- 
moires,  xi,  16  sq.  (edit.  Cheruel) ;  Proyart,  Vie  du  Dau- 
phin pere  de  Louis  X  VI,  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ge- 
nerate, s.  v. 

Michel,  Oeorg  Adam,  a  German  theologian, 
was  born  Sept.  23,  1708,  at  Walpheim ;  was  educated 
at  the  school  of  his  native  place,  and  studied  theology 
at  the  University  of  Jena.  Afterwards  he  assisted  his 
father  in  his  ecclesiastical  functions  for  seven  years,  was 
then  appointed  inspector  of  the  orphan  asylum  at  Oet- 
tingen,  with  the  title  Counsellor  of  the  Consistory ;  and 
died  March  21,  1780.  Michel  combined  with  a  great 
knowledge  in  theology  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
history.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  Oettingische  Bib" 
liothek  (Oettingen,  1758,  8vo),  and  to  the  Oettingische 
politische  kirckliche  und  gelehrten  Geschichte  (ibid.  1772- 
79,  8  vols.  8vo). 

Michel,  Jean,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was  born  at 
Beauvais  about  the  close  of  the  14th  century.  He  was 
at  first  counsellor  to  Louis  II, king  of  Sicily;  then  canon 
of  Rouin,  of  Aix,  and  of  Angiers.  He  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Angiers  by  the  state,  February  28, 1439;  arch- 
deacon Guillaume  d'Estouteville,  of  the  same  diocese, 
however,  obtained  edicts  from  the  pope  for  the  bishop- 
ric Fortified  with  these  bulls,  he  presented  himself  to 
the  chapter,  and  demanded  the  deposition  of  Michel ; 
but,  instead,  the  supplicant  himself  was  removed.  Guil- 
laume persisted  notwithstanding,  and  seated  himself  as 
bishop  of  Angiers  in  the  Council  of  Florence,  while  Jean 
Michel  was  seated  with  the  same  title  in  the  Council  of 
Basle.  Stormy  dissensions  ensued,  which  the  pope  Eu- 
genius  endeavored  to  terminate  by  appointing  Guillaume 
successively  bishop  of  Digue  and  cardinal.  But  a  man 
of  so  great  an  origin,  and  so  powerful  in  his  alliances, 
was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  these  transactions.  His  in- 
trigues continued  to  involve  the  bishopric  in  constant 
agitation.  The  plebeian  Jean  Michel  had,  however,  res- 
olute partisans.  Few  prelates  have  left  in  the  Church 
of  Angiers  such  honorable  memories.  The  kings  of 
France  have  several  times  demanded,  though  in  vain, 
his  canonization  bv  the  Church  of  Rome.  Michel  died 
Sept.  11, 1447.  See  Gallia  Christiana,  vol  xiv,  coL  580 ; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Michele,  Parrasic,  a  Venetian  painter,  flourished 
about  1590.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Paul  Veronese.  He 
executed  several  works  for  the  churches,  especially  a 
Pieta,  in  a  chapel  of  the  church  of  San  Giuseppe,  into 
which  he  introduced  a  portrait  of  himself.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts  (N.  Y.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Michelians.  See  Hahn,  Michel  ;  Kornthal, 
Society  of. 

Michelini,  Gio.  Battista,  a  painter  of  religious 
subjects,  who  flourished  about  1650,  was  a  native  of  Fo- 
ligno.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Guido  Keni,  and  wrought  in 
the  churches  of  the  Roraagna.  Lanzi  says  there  are 
several  of  his  works  at  Gubbio,  and  mentions  particu- 
larly a  Dead  Christ.  But  little  is  known  of  him.  See 
Lanzi's  Hist,  of  Painting,  transL  by  Roscoe  (Lond.  1847, 
3  vols.  8vo),  i,  460 ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts 
(N.Y.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Michelozzi*  (or  Michelozzo),  a  celebrated  Flor- 
entine sculptor  and  architect,  was  born  in  1396.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Donatello,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  se- 
pulchral monument  erected  for  pope  Giovanni  Coscia,  in 
the  church  of  San  Giovanni  at  Florence,  by  Donatello, 
is  in  reality  the  work  of  Michelozzi.  In  the  same 
church  is  a  beautiful  statue  of  Faith,  which  was  execu- 
ted by  Michelozzi  as  a  companion  to  the  two  statues  of 
Hope  and  Charity  by  his  master.  Over  the  sacristy 
and  the  rooms  of  the  superintendents,  which  are  opposite 
to  San  Giovanni,  Michelozzi  executed  a  full  relief  of 
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San  Giovanni,  which  was  afterwards  removed,  and  is 
now  in  the  Florentine  Gallery,  in  the  corridor  of  bronzes. 
As  an  architect,  Michelozzi  had  deservedly  a  high  rep- 
utation. He  built,  among  many  other  fine  buildings, 
the  library  .of  the  monastery  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore, 
a  house  of  the  Black  Monks  of  Santa  Giustina.  In  1437 
he  commenced  the  construction  of  the  convent  of  San 
Marco,  which  was  finished,  at  a  cost  of  86,000  ducats,  in 
1452.  Michelozzi  also  constructed  for  Cosmo  de'  Med- 
ici the  noviciate  of  Santa  Croce,  which,  for  beauty  of 
form  and  decoration,  will  compare  favorably  with  any 
work  of  this  master.  The  convent  of  the  Barefooted 
Monks  of  St.  Francis,  the  church  and  convent  of  the 
monks  of  San  Girolamo,  and  many  other  works  of  purely 
secular  character,  are  by  this  distinguished  man.  He 
died  in  1470,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  tomb,  in  the 
church  of  San  Marco,  in  Florence.  — Vasari,  Lives  of  the 
Painters,  transl  by  Mrs.  Foster  (Lond.  1850, 5  vols.  8vo), 
i, 494 ;  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Vies  des  Architected iilus- 
tres. 

Michl,  Anton,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gian, was  born  in  1753  at  Ebersberg,  Bavaria;  was  edu- 
cated at  Freysing,  and  ordained  in  1776.  He  after- 
wards studied  law  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  was  in 
1799  appointed  professor  of  ecclesiastical  law  and  history 
at  Landshut.  He  was  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  gov- 
ernment party,  at  that  time,  as  in  our  own  day,  deci- 
dedly anti-Romanistic  in  feeling  and  tendency,  and 
Michl  thereby  made  many  friends  even  among  the 
Protestants,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  friend  of  liberty 
and  of  light.  He  died  at  Landshut  in  1813.  Besides 
several  dissertations,  he  published  Kirchenrechtjur  Ka- 
tholiken  und  Protestanten,  mil  Hinaicht  auf  den  Code 
Nupoleon  und  die  bayerischen  Landesgesetze  (Munchen, 
1809) ;  and  Kirchengeschichte  (ibid.  1807-11, 2  vols.8vo). 
See  CL  A.  Baaders,  Lexikon  verstorbener  bayer.  Schrifi- 
steller  (Augsburg  and  Leipsic,  18*24) ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte, 
Kirchen- Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Mich'mas  (Heb.  Mikmas',  D£32,  something  hid- 
den;  Ezra  ii, 27,  Sept. Mag/iac  v. r.  Xaupac ;  Neh.  vii, 
81,  Mayc/iac),  or  Michmasii  (Heb.  Mikmash',  ©ttsp, 
id.  Neh.  xi,81,  Sept  Maga/iac,  in  pause  OQ3£,  1  Sam. 
xiii,  2, 5, 11, 16,  23 ;  xiv,  5,  31 ;  Isa.  x,  28 ;  \sept  Ma*- 
fid{;,  and  so  in  1  Mace  ix,  13;  Josephus,  Mag/iM  [Ant. 
xiii,  1, 6]),  a  town  of  Benjamin  (Ezra  ii,  27 ;  Neh.  xi,  31 ; 
com  p.  vii,  31),  east  of  Bethel  or  Beth-aven  (1  Sam.  xiii, 
5),  and  south  from  Migron,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem 
(Isa.  x,  28).  '*  If  the  name  be,  as  some  scholars  assert 
(Furst,  Handtcb.  p.  6006, 732b),  compounded  from  that  of 
Chemosh,  the  Moabitish  deity,  it  is  not  improbably  a 
relic  of  some  incursion  or  invasion  of  the  Moabites,  just 
as  Chephar-haammonai,  in  this  very  neighborhood,  is  of 
the  Ammonites.  But  though  in  the  heart  of  Benjamin, 
it  is  not  named  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  that  tribe 
(comp.  Josh,  xvii)."  The  words  of  1  Sam.  xiii,  2 ;  xiv,  4 ; 
and  Isa.  x,  29,  show  that  at  Michmas  was  a  pass  where 
the  progress  of  a  military  body  might  be  impeded  or  op- 
posed, since  it  was  held  by  the  Philistines  while  Saul 
and  the  Israelites  were  at  Gibeah ;  it  was  also  on  the  line 
of  march  of  an  invading  army  from  the  north,  and  the 
Assyrians  are  represented  as  depositing  their  baggage 
there  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  just  before  reaching 
Gibeah  (Isa.  x,  28).  It  was  perhaps  for  this  reason  that 
Jonathan  Maccabseus  fixed  his  abode  at  Michmas  (1 
Mace,  ix,  73) ;  and  it  is  from  the  chivalrous  exploit  of 
another  hero  of  the  same  name,  the  son  of  Saul,  that  the 
place  is  chiefly  celebrated  ( 1  Sam.  xiii,  xiv,  4-16).  "  Saul 
was  occupying  the  range  of  heights  above  mentioned, 
one  end  of  his  line  resting  on  Bethel,  the  other  at  Mich- 
mas (1  Sam.  xiii,  2).  In  Geba,  close  to  him,  but  sepa- 
rated bv  the  wide  and  intricate  vallev,  the  Philistines 
had  a  garrison  with  a  chief  officer.  The  taking  of  the 
garrison  or  the  killing  of  the  officer  by  Saul's  son  Jona- 
than was  the  first  move.  The  next  was  for  the  Phi- 
listines to  swarm  up  from  their  sea-side  plain  in  such 
numbers  that  no  alternative  was  left  for  Saul  but  to  re- 


tire down  the  wady  to  Gilgal,  near  Jericho,  that  from 
that  ancient  sanctuary  he  might  collect  and  reassure  the 
Israelites.  Michmas  was  then  occupied  by  the  Philis- 
tines, and  was  their  furthest  post  to  the  east.  But  it 
was  destined  to  witness  their  sudden  overthrow.  While 
he  was  in  Geba,  and  his  father  in  Michmas,  Jonathan 
must  have  crossed  the  intervening  valley  too  often  not 
to  know  it  thoroughly ;  and  the  intricate  paths  which 
render  it  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way  through 
the  mounds  and  hummocks  that  crowd  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine — with  these  he  was  so  familiar — the  pas- 
sages here,  the  sharp  rocks  then — as  to  be  able  to  trav- 
erse them  even  in  the  dark.  It  was  just  as  the  day 
dawned  (Joseph.  Ant,  vi,  6,  2)  that  the  watchers  in  the 
garrison  at  Michmas  descried  the  two  Hebrews  clam- 
bering up  the  steeps  beneath.  We  learn  from  the  de- 
tails furnished  by  Josephus,  who  must  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  spot  when  he  passed  it  with 
Titus  on  their  way  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (see  War, 
v,  2, 1),  that  the  part  of  Michmas  in  which  the  Philis- 
tines had  established  themselves  consisted  of  three  sum- 
mits, surrounded  by  a  line  of  rocks  like  a  natural  en- 
trenchment, and  ending  in  a  long  and  sharp  precipice, 
believed  to  be  impregnable.  Finding  himself  observed 
from  above,  and  taking  the  invitation  as  an  omen  in  his 
favor,  Jonathan  turned  from  the  course  which  he  was  at 
first  pursuing,  and  crept  up  in  the  direction  of  the  point 
reputed  impregnable.  It  was  there,  according  to  Jose- 
phus, that  he  and  his  armor-bearer  made  their  entrance 
to  the  camp  (Josephus,  Ant.  vi,  6,  2)"  (Smith).  Sec 
Gibkaii  ;  Jonathan.  It  was  inhabited,  after  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi,  81),  by  122  returned  colo- 
.  nists  (Ezra  ii,  27 ;  Neh.  vii,  31).  Kusebius  describes 
Michmas  as  a  large  village  nine  Roman  miles  from  Je- 
rusalem, on  the  road  to  Raman  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Magfta). 
Travellers  have  usually  identified  it  with  Bir  or  el-Birth 
(see  Maundrell,  March  25 ;  and  the  details  in  Quares- 
mius,  Elucidate,  ii,  786,  787) ;  but  Dr.  Robinson  (Re- 
searches, ii,  117)  recognises  it  in  a  place  still  bearing  the 
name  of  Mukhmas,  at  a  distance  and  position  which  cor- 
respond well  with  these  intimations.  It  is  small,  and 
almost  desolate,  but  bears  marks  of  having  once  been  a 
place  of  strength  and  importance.  There  are  many 
foundations  of  hewn  stones,  and  some  columns  lie  among 
them.  The  steep  and  precipitous  Wady  es-Sinrtinit,  a 
valley  into  which  the  two  ravines  on  the  low  ridge  be- 
tween which  the  village  is  situated  run,  is  probably  the 
"  passage  of  Mich  mash"  mentioned  in  Scripture  (1  Sam. 
xiii,  23 ;  Isa.  x,  29).  "  In  it,"  says  Dr.  Robinson,  "just 
at  the  left  of  where  we  crossed,  are  two  hills  of  a  con- 
ical, or  rather  spherical  form,  having  steep  rocky  sides, 
with  small  wadys  running  up  between  each  bo  as  al- 
most to  isolate  them.  One  of  them  is  on  the  side  to- 
wards Jeba  (Gibeah),  and  the  other  towards  Mukhmas. 
These  would  seem  to  be  the  two  rocks  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Jonathan's  adventure  (1  Sam.  xiv,  4, 5). 
See  Bozez;  Sen  eh.  They  are  not,  indeed,  so  sharp  as 
the  language  of  Scripture  woidd  seem  to  imply;  but 
thev  are  the  onlv  rocks  of  the  kind  in  this  vicinitv. 
The  northern  one  is  connected  towards  the  west  with  an 
eminence  still  more  distinctly  isolated*'  (Bib.  Research- 
es, ii,  116;  comp.  new  ed.  iii,  289;  see  Thenius,  in  the 
1  Sachs,  exeget.  Stud,  ii,  147  eq.).  "  Immediately  facing 
Mukhmas,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  is  the 
modern  representative  of  Geba ;  and  behind  this  again 
are  Raman  and  Gibeah — all  memorable  names  in  the 
long  struggle  which  has  immortalized  Michmas.  Bethel 
is  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Michmas,  and  the  in- 
terval is  filled  up  by  the  heights  of  Burka,  Deir  Diwan, 
Tell  el-Hajar,  etc.,  which  appear  to  have  constituted 
the  Mount  Bethel  of  the  narrative  (xiii,  2)."  In  the 
Talmud  {Menachoth,  viii,  1 ;  comp.  Schwarz,  Palest,  p. 
131)  the  soil  of  Michmas  is  celebrated  for  its  fertility 
(Reland,  Palcest.  p.  897).  "  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cul- 
tivation in  and  among  groves  of  old  olives  in  the  broad, 
shallow  wady  which  slopes  down  to  the  north  and  east 
of  the  village ;  but  Mukhmas  itself  is  a  very  poor  place, 
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and  the  country  close  to  it  has  truly  a  most  forbidding 
aspect.  Huge  gray  rocks  raise  up  their  bald  crowns, 
completely  hiding  every  patch  of  soil,  and  the  gray  huts 
of  the  village,  and  the  gray  ruins  that  encompass  them, 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  rocks  themselves. 
There  are  considerable  remains  of  massive  foundations, 
columns,  cisterns,  etc.,  testifying  to  former  prosperity 
greater  than  that  of  either  Anathoth  or  Geba"  (Porter, 
ffondbk.  p.  215, 216). 

Mioh'maah  (1  Sam.  xiii,  2-23;  xiv,  6,  81 ;  Neb. 
3d,  31 ;  Isa.  x,  28).     See  Michmas. 

Mioh'methah  (Heb.  M ikmethath',  PPS3S,perh. 

hiding-place ;  Sept.  Max&&,  Vulg.  MachmethatK),  a 
town  on  the  northern  border  of  Ephraim  (and  the  south- 
ern of  Hanaaseh),  situated  eastward  of  Shechem  and 
southward  from  Asher,  in  the  direction  of  Tappuah 
(Josh,  xvii,  7),  also  not  very  far  west  of  Jordan,  but  be- 
yond Taanath-Shiloh  (Josh,  xvi,  6;  where  part  of  the 
verse  appears  to  have  become  transposed  from  its  proper 
location  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  8 ;  see  Keil's  Comment. 
ad  loc).  These  notices  appear  to  fix  it  not  far  from 
Wady  Bidon,  north-east  of  Salem.  See  Tribe.  This 
position  corresponds  to  the  location  assigned  to  the  as- 
sociated places  by  Eusebius  (Schworz,  Palest,  p.  147) ; 
and  M.  de  Saulcy  found  a  little  village  in  this  vicinity, 
called  el-Makhna,  which  he  thinks  may  be  a  vestige  of 
the  Biblical  locality  (Narrative,  i,  93) ;  but  Dr.  Robin- 
son, who  passed  through  this  region  during  his  last 
visit,  speaks  only  of  "  several  villages"  visible  in  this 
vicinity  (Researches,  new  ed.  iii,  298),  and  applies  the 
name  el-Mokhna  to  a  large  fertile  valley  south  of  Na- 
blus  (ibid.  p.  132,  etc) ;  which,  however,  according  to 
Van  de  Velde's  Map,  runs  into  Wady  Bidan. 

Mich'xi  (Heb.  Mikri',  -nap,  salable;  Sept.  Mo- 
Xooc  v.  r.  MaxipX  the  father  of  Uzzi  and  grandfather 
of  Elan,  which  last  was  one  of  the  principal  Benjamites 
resident  in  Jerusalem  after  the  exile  (1  Chron.  ix,  8). 
B.C.  considerably  ante  440. 

Mich'tam  (Heb.  miktam',  OPD7D,  prob.  for  SPOT?, 
written ;  Sept  orn\oypa$ia,  Vulg.  tituli  inscriptio),  a 
term  found  in  the  titles  of  several  psalms  (xvi,  Ivi,  lvii, 
lviti,  xl),  and  signifying  a  writing,  i.  e.  a  poem  or  song 
(see  Geaenius,  Thesnur.  p.  724),  like  3P313  (miktab', 

"writing,"  in  Isa.  xxxviii,  9).  Others  (as  Luther,  after 
Aben-Ezra,  Kimchi,  and  others)  unaptly  translate  it 

golden,  L  e.  precious,  distinguished,  as  if  from  DPS, 

gold-  Still  others  (as  Hezel,  Ewald)  refer  to  an  Arabic 
root  meaning  to  conceal,  as  if  written  from  retirement, 
or  in  a  plaintive  strain ;  and  some  (after  the  rabbins) 

make  it  a  compound  of  DPI  T|^»  i-  q.  humble  and  per- 
fect, referring  to  David.    See  Psalms. 

MlciBlana,  duke  of  Poland  in  the  10th  century,  is 
noted  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  promulgator  of 
Christianity  among  the  Poles,  A.D.  965.  His  own  con- 
version was  brought  about  by  his  wife,  Dambrowka, 
daughter  of  a  Bohemian  prince.  John  XIII  was  at 
that  time  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  he  despatched  JEgid- 
ius,  bishop  of  Tusculuni,  to  the  aid  of  the  duke  and  his 
wife.     See  Poland. 

Micqaeau,  Jkas-Louis,  a  French  Protestant  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Rheims  about  1530.  He  took  part 
in  the  Reformation;  established  a  school  at  Orleans  in 
1557,  and  taught  the  humanities  in  the  college  of  the 
same  city.  Allied  by  friendship  with  Gentien  Hervet, 
a  canon  of  Rheims  and  native  of  Orleans,  the  difference 
in  their  religions  brought  on  a  polemical  correspond- 
ence. He  died  near  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  Mic- 
quean  wrote,  Lycampaticastri  obsidio  et  excidium  (1554) : 
— De  constituenda  apud  Aurelios  juventutis  disciplina 
Orotic  (1558): — Aurelios  urbis  memorabilis  ab  Anglis 
obsidio,  anno  1428,  et  Joanna  Virgims  Lotharinga  res 
gesta  (1560) : — Response  au  discours  de  Gentien  Hervet, 
sus  ce  que  Us  pilleurs,  voleurs  et  branteurs  de  Mglises 
disent  qu'Qs  nt  vevlent  gu'aux  prieres  (1564)  v—Dtuxvsme 


Response  de  Jean-Louis  Micqueau,  maistre  oVicole  a  Or- 
leans, aux  foUes  reveries,  execrables  blasphemes,  erreurs 
et  mensonges  de  G.  Hervet  (1564).  See  Revue  historique 
et  littsraire  de  la  Champagne,  No.  11,  15  (November, 
1854),  p.  74 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

MlcrSBlius,  Johann,  a  German  Lutheran  professor, 
was  born  at  Cosslin,  in  Pomerania,  Sept.  1,  1597.  He 
began  his  studies  at  the  college  of  his  own  town,  and 
in  1614  removed  to  Stettin,  where  he  studied  theology 
under  professor  Aamer.  In  1616  he  maintained  a  dis- 
pute, "  De  Deo  uno  et  trino,n  which  secured  him  much 
reputation.  A  year  after  he  disputed  at  the  University 
of  Kbnigsberg,  uDe  veritate  transcendentali."  He  re- 
ceived in  1621  the  degree  of  master  of  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Greifswald,  after  having  maintained  a 
thesis, "  De  meteoris.n  He  finished  his  studies  at  Leip- 
sic  He  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  royal 
college  at  Stettin  in  1624,  rector  of  the  Senate  School  in 
1627,  and  rector  of  the  royal  college  and  professor  of 
theology  in  1649.  He  had  a  famous  dispute  with  John 
Bergius,  first  preacher  at  the  court  of  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  upon  the  differences  between  the  Luther- 
ans and  Calvinists.  On  a  visit  to  Sweden,  in  1653,  he 
had  the  honor  to  pay  his  respects  to  queen  Christina, 
who  received  him  with  very  marked  attention.  She 
defrayed  the  charges  of  his  doctor's  degree.  He  died 
Dec  3, 1658.  Micnelius  wrote,  Lexicon  Philologicum : — 
Lexicon  Philosophicum : — Syntagma  Histories  Mundi  : — 
Syntagma  Historian  Ecclesiastic** : — Ethnophronius  con- 
tra Gentiles  de  Principiis  Religionis  Christiana: — he 
afterwards  added  a  continuation,  Contra  Judxas  Depra- 
vatumes :  —  Tabetics  Histories,  ad  Mitten,  et  Rerumpub- 
lic.  Tempora  dijudicanda  Necessaria : — Tractatus  de  co- 
pia  Rerum  et  Verborum,  cum  Praxi  continuu  Prtecepto- 
rum  Rhetor. : — A  rchctologia,  A  rithmetica,  usus  Globorvm 
et  Tabular.  Geographicar. :  —  Orthodoxia  Lutherana 
contra  Bergium;  and  numerous  theses,  disputations, 
orations,  etc.  See  AUgemeines  Historisches  Jsxikon 
(Leips.  1731,  5  vols.  foL),  iii,  560  sq. ;  Witte,  Mentor, 
theol  p.  282  sq. ;  Bay  le,  Hist.  Diet.  a.  v.    (J.  H.  W.)      t 

Micronesia  (from  Greek  pixpog,  small,  and  vrjooc, 
island,  signifying  a  region  of  small  islands  or  islets)  is 
a  term  of  recent  application,  and  is  applied  to  a  portion 
of  the  Central  Archipelago,  Pacific  Ocean,  including  the 
Kingsmill  group.  Micronesia  proper  extends  from  the 
westernmost  island  of  the  Sandwich  group  to  near  Japan 
and  the  Philippines,  and  reaches  south  of  the  equator, 
including  the  Ladrone  Islands,  the  Carolina*,  and  the 
Pellew  Islands.  The  Kingsmill  group  lies  on  both  sides 
of  the  equator,  and  consists  of  fifteen  principal  islands, 
all  coral,  and  densely  covered  with  cocoa-nut  groves. 

Customs.  —  The  population  of  these  islands  amounts 
to  about  50,000  souls.  They  are  governed  by  independ- 
ent chiefs  or  kings,  and  mostly  lead  a  life  of  indolence. 
They  are  divided  into  three  classes — chiefs,  landholders, 
and  slaves.  They  live  in  small  communities,  regarding 
the  eldest  of  their  number  as  a  kind  of  patriarch.  Po- 
lygamy is  common.  They  are  hospitable,  and  ready  to 
share  the  last  morsel  with  the  needy.  In  each  town  is 
a  "  stranger's  house,"  where  travellers  find  a  temporary 
home.  The  cocoa-nut,  which  everywhere  abounds,  sup- 
plies the  few  wants  of  the  natives  with  little  labor. 
Their  chief  employment  is  the  manufacture  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil  Almost  everything  which  the  natives  eat, 
drink,  wear,  live  in,  or  use  in  any  way,  is  obtained  from 
the  cocoa-nut  tree. 

Religion. — There  exists  hardly  any  well -developed 
form  of  worship  or  religion.  They  have  no  idols  and 
no  priests.  A  loose  system  of  spirit  worship,  or,  better 
said,  of  veneration  for  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  used  to 
prevail  among  these  people,  but  is  gradually  dying  out 
When  a  Micronesian  dies,  the  body  is  placed  upon  mats, 
in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  rubbed  with  cocoa-nut 
oil  till  the  flesh  is  gone;  then  the  bones  are  placed  in 
a  loft  or  thrown  into  the  sea.  A  stone  is  placed  near 
the  house  as  a  resting-place  for  the  spirit,  and  offerings 
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are  made  to  it  twice  a  year.  There  are  but  few  tradi- 
tions, and  the  people  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  supersti- 
tious. 

Missions. — Prosperous  missions  have  been  established 
in  these  groups  by  agents  of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions ;  several  of  the  workers  have  been  se- 
lected from  among  their  converts  in  Honolulu.  As  the 
result  of  the  mission  to  Micronesia,  during  the  nineteen 
years  since  its  commencement,  it  would  appear  that  a 
wonderful  change  has  been  produced  in  the  social  and 
moral  condition  of  the  once  wild  and  savage  inhabitants. 
A  number  of  the  natives  have  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and,  according  to  the  last  report,  668  converts 
are  united  in  Church  fellowship.  See  The  Missionary 
Worhl  (N.  Y.  1873, 12 mo),  p.  457  and  1123;  Grundemann, 
Miss.  A  (his,  s.  v. ;  Newcomb,  Cyclop,  of  Missions,  p.  539 
sq.    See  Sandwich  Islands. 

Micronius,  Martin,  a  very  distinguished  Dutch 
divine,  was  born  about  1523  at  Ghent,  of  a  noble  Dutch 
family.  We  know  little  of  Micronius'*  early  years.  He 
was  at  first  a  physician,  and  is  said  to  be  the  author  of 
several  medical  books  and  essays.  In  1550,  when  the 
Protestant  Church  was  bitterly  persecuted  by  the  Span- 
iards, Micronius,  with  many  others  of  his  countrymen, 
tied  to  England,  and  there  proved  himself  a  very  effi- 
cient helpmate  to  John  fe  Lasko  (q.  v.)  in  the  establish- 
ment and  organization  of  the  foreign  Protestant  con- 
gregation in  London.  He  translated  John  k  Lasko's 
system  of  Church  order  and  liturgical  formulars  into 
Dutch,  and  introduced  tbem  into  the  congregation  of 
Dutch  refugees  in  London.  The  death  of  the  king 
wrought  an  entire  change  in  the  prospects  of  the  exiles, 
and  on  the  accession  of  queen  Mary  they  prepared  to 
leave  for  other  parts.  Micronius  accompanied  them  to 
Denmark  and  East  Friesland,  and  finally  became  pastor 
at  Norden.  He  died  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. In  his  disputations  and  writings  Micronius  op- 
posed Simon  Menno  (q.  v.)  and  David  George;  and  when 
Westphal  (q.  v.),  a  Lutheran  divine,  had  called  his  fel- 
low-pilgrims "  martyrs  of  the  devil,"  on  account  of  Las- 
ko's views  of  the  sacraments,  Micronius  sought  to  con- 
vince, or  at  least  silence  him,  but  failed.  In  Norden  he 
edited  his  larger  and  smaller  Catechism,  1592 :  De  cleyne 
catechismus  ofkinderbere  der  Duitschen  Ghemeynte  van 
London,  etc.,  weeke  nu  hier  ende  daer  rerstrogt  is.  Ghe- 
maect  door  Martin  Micron.  Ghedruckt  bey  Geliium  Itema- 
Hum  anno  1555.  These  catechisms  were  consulted  in 
the  composition  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  (q.  v.). 
Micronius  also  wrote  an  apology  of  the  foreign  Protes- 
tant congregation,  defending  them  against  the  accusa- 
tion of  high-treason,  which  had  furnished  a  pretext  for 
their  expulsion  from  England.  See  Kocher,  Katech. 
Gtsch.  der  reform.  Kirche ;  Barters  Johannes  a  Lasko. 

Mid-day  (O^ri?'  double  Hght,  1  Kings  xviii,  29, 
L  e.  noon,  as  elsewhere  rendered ;  Di*ft  rHSfTO,  half 
of  the  day,  Neh.  viii,  3 ;  i)pipa  pttrn,  middle  day,  Acts 
xxvi,  13).    See  Day. 

Mid'din  (Heb.  Middin',  *p??,  distance;  Sept. 
Wlatidiv  v.  r.  Maowv),  a  town  in  the  desert  of  Judah, 
mentioned  between  Beth-arabah  and  Secacah  (Josh,  xv, 
61) ;  and  probably  situated  not  far  from  the  Dead  Sea, 
about  opposite  its  middle,  or  possibly  at  the  ruins  near 
a  well  marked  on  Van  de  Velde's  Map  as  Khan  Mardeh, 
near  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  "  By  Van  de 
Velde  (Memoir,  p.  256,  and  Map)  mention  is  made  of  a 
valley  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  below 
Masada,  called  Urn  d- Be  dun,  which  may  contain  a  trace 
of  the  ancient  name"  (Smith). 

Middle  Ages.  The  barbarism  of  this  period  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  about  A.D.  510,  when  the  barba- 
rians had  made  an  irruption  into  the  West  very  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  literature.  Learning  was  pre- 
served in  the  bishops'  schools  and  monasteries:  the 
works  of  ancient  authors  were  kept  in  the  libraries  of 
the  monasteries,  but  the  libraries  of  monks  and  church- 


men were  composed  chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  and  ascetic 
works.  Greek  literature  was  generally  neglected,  Latin 
but  poorly  cultivated;  rhetoric  was  turned  into  bom* 
bast,  the  liberal  arts  comprised  within  a  few  rules,  and 
the  study  of  philosophy  abandoned  and  decried.  This 
barbarism  almost  extinguished  the  light  (hence  the  name 
"  Dark  Ages")  and  life  of  Christianity,  as  the  influence 
of  the  Church  in  the  course  of  its  previous  corruption 
had  already  suppressed  ancient  literature.  See  Riddle's 
EccL  Chron. ;  Eden,  TheoL  Did. ;  Farrar,  Ecdes.  Diet 

Middle  Wall  (jittrorotxov),  spoken  of  the  chel  or 
sacred  fence  ("partition")  between  the  Court  of  the  Gen* 
tiles  and  the  interior  sanctum  of  the  Temple  (Eph.  ii, 
14).    See  Temple. 

MiddlekanfT,  Solomon,  a  German  Reformed  min- 
ister, was  bom  near  Hagerstown,  Md.,  in  1818;  was  ed- 
ucated at  Marshall  College,  Mercersburg,  Pa.  (class  of 
1889) ;  studied  theology  in  the  theological  seminary  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church  located  in  the  same 
place ;  was  ordained  in  1842,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
Lincolnton  charge  in  North  Carolina.  He  died  at  the 
mineral  springs,  Catawba  County,  N.  C,  May  21, 1845. 
His  ministry  was  brief  but  blessed.  Energetic,  mild, 
and  peaceful  in  spirit,  well  educated  and  zealous,  his  in- 
fluence was  widely  felt,  and  bis  memory  is  faithfully 
cherished. 

Middleton,  Conyers,  a  celebrated  divine  and 
scholar  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  born  Dec.  27, 1683, 
at  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Middleton,  rector  of  Hinderwell,  gave  him  a  liberal 
education.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  sent  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  college  he  was  two 
years  afterwards  chosen  a  scholar.  He  took  his  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1702,  and  was  shortly  after  ordained  deacon. 
In  1706  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and 
in  1708  joined  with  other  fellows  of  his  college  in  a  pe- 
tition to  the  bishop  of  Ely,  as  the  visitor  of  the  college, 
against  Bentley  (q.  v.),  the  master.  Middleton,  who 
was  then  a  young  man,  did  not  take  a  prominent  part  in 
this  proceeding;  but  the  feelings  of  hostility  to  the 
master  originated  by  these  disputes  sank  deep  into  hi* 
mind,  and  made  him  subsequently  the  most  determined 
and  dangerous  of  Bentley '«  enemies.  Soon  after  this 
petition,  he  withdrew  himself  from  Bcntley's  jurisdic- 
tion by  marrying  a  lady  of  ample  fortune.  He  subse- 
quently resided  for  a  short  time  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  on  a 
small  living  in  the  gift  of  his  wife,  but  the  uuheal'thiness 
of  the  situation  induced  bim  to  return  to  Cambridge 
at  the  end  of  a  year.  In  October,  1717,  when  George  I 
visited  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Middleton,  with 
several  others,  was  created  doctor  of  divinitv  by  man- 
date ;  but  Bentley,  who  was  regius  professor  of  divinity, 
refused  to  confer  the  degree  unless  a  fee  of  four  guineas 
was  given  to  him  in  addition  to  the  so-called  "  broad- 
piece,"  which  had  by  ancient  custom  been  allowed  as  a. 
present  on  this  occasion.  This  demand  was  resisted  by 
Middleton,  who,  however,  at  last  consented  to  pay  it  un- 
der protest.  An  appeal  to  court  proved  unfavorable  to 
Bentley,  but  still  he  kept  the  money.  Middleton  there- 
upon sued  Bentley  for  it  in  the  vice-chancellor's  court ; 
and  Bentley,  refusing  to  pay  the  money  or  to  acknowledge 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  was  deprived  of  his  degrees. 
Bentley  petitioned  the  king  for  relief  from  that  sen- 
tence, and,  as  he  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Whig  min- 
istry then  in  power,  it  was  feared  that  a  commission 
might  be  issued  by  the  crown  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  university.  Middleton,  to  justify  himself  and  his 
friends,  published  A  full  and  impartial  A  ccovnt  of  all  the 
late  Proceedings  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  against 
Dr.  Bentley ;  which,  sayB  Dr.  Monk,  "  was  the  first  pub- 
lished specimen  of  a  style  which,  for  elegance,  purity, 
and  ease,  Welds  to  none  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
English  language.  The  acrimonious  and  resentful  feel- 
ing which  prompted  every  line,  is  in  some  measure  dis- 
guised by  the  pleasing  language,  the  harmony  of  the 
periods,  and  the  vein  of  scholarship  which  enliven  the 
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whole  tract"  (Monk,  Life  of  Bentley,  p.  888).  A  few 
months  afterwards  Middleton  published  A  Second  Part 
of  the  full  and  impartial  Account  of  all  the  late  Pro- 
ceedings, and  also  A  true  Account  of  the  present  State  of 
Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  under  the  oppressive  Gov- 
ernment of  their  Master,  R.  Bentley,  late  D.D.  These 
books  seem  to  have  been  written  in  order  to  destroy  the 
suspicion  which  many  then  had,  viz.  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  university  against  Dr.  Bentley  did  not  flow 
so  much  from  any  real  demerit  in  the  man,  as  from  a 
certain  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  court,  the  great  pro- 
moter of  whose  interest  he  was  thought  to  be.  Middle- 
ton,  in  one  of  his  pamphlets,  had  very  imprudently  de- 
clared "  that  the  fellows  of  Trinity  College  had  not  been 
able  to  find  any  proper  court  in  England  which  would 
receive  their  complaints ;"  and  Bentley,  perceiving  that 
bis  adversary  had  been  guilty  of  an  expression  which 
might  be  considered  as  a  libel  upon  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  whole  kingdom,  brought  an  action 
against  him,  in  which  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  The  court,  however,  was  unwilling  to  pronounce 
sentence,  and  the  matter  was  eventually  settled  by  Mid- 
dleton's  begging  pardon  of  Bentley,  and  consenting  to 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  action. 

But  Middleton  had  not  done  with  Bentlev  vet.  The 
latter,  in  1720,  published  proposals  for  a  new  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  with  a  specimen  of  the  intended 
work.  The  former,  in  1721,  published  Remarks,  Para- 
graph by  Paragraph,  upon  the  Proposals  lately  published 
by  R.  Bentley  for  a  new  Edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
Although  Middleton  professed,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  pamphlet,  rhat u  his  remarks  were  not  drawn  from 
him  by  personal  spleen  or  envy  to  the  author  of  the 
Proposals,  bat  by  a  serious  conviction  that  he  had  nei- 
ther talents  nor  materials  proper  for  the  work  he  had 
undertaken,  and  that  religion  was  much  more  likely  to 
receive  detriment  than  service  from  it,"  the  whole  tenor 
and  style  of  the  pamphlet  showed  that  it  was  the  result 
of  the  most  virulent  personal  animosity.  He  followed 
ap  his  attack  on  Bentley  by  Some  further  Remarks; 
and  it  must  be  conceded  that  these  two  books  against 
Bentley  are  written  with  great  acuteness  and  learning, 
and,  though  Bentley  affected  to  despise  them,  they  de- 
stroyed the  credit  of  his  Proposals  so  effectually  that  his 
intended  publication  of  the  New  Testament  came  to 
nothing. 

Upon  the  great  enlargement  of  the  public  library  at 
Cambridge,  a  new  office  of  principal  librarian  was  estab- 
lished, to  which  Middleton  was  elected,  notwithstanding 
a  violent  opposition.  He  afterwards  travelled  through 
France  and  Italy,  and  spent  some  months  in  Rome  in 
1724.  After  his  return,  Middleton  published  his  cele- 
brated Letter  from  Rome  (1729),  in  which  he  attempted 
to  show  that  "  the  religion  of  the  present  Romans  was 
derived  from  that  of  their  heathen  ancestors ;"  and  that, 
in  particular,  the  rites,  ceremonies,  dress  of  the  priests, 
etc  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  were  taken  from 
the  pagan  religion.  This  work  was  received  with  great 
favor  by  the  learned,  and  went  through  four  editions  in 
the  author's  lifetime.  The  free  manner,  however,  in 
which  he  attacked  the  miracles  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  gave  offence  to  many  Anglican  divines,  and  they 
charged  Middleton  with  entertaining  as  little  respect  for 
the  miracles  of  the  apostles  as  for  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  saints. 

Hitherto  Dr.  Middleton  stood  well  with  mankind ; 
for  notwithstanding  the  offence  he  had  given  to  some 
bigots  by  certain  passages  in  the  above-mentioned 
pamphlet,  yet  the  reasonable  part  of  Christians  were 
well  pleased  with  his  writings,  believing  that  he  had 
done  great  service  to  Protestantism  by  his  expose  of 
we  absurdities  of  popery.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  general 
favorite  with  the  public,  when,  by  the  publication  of  a 
new  work,  Christianity  as  old  as  Creation  (1731),  he 
not  only  gave  great  offence  to  the  clergy,  but  also  ruined 
all  his  hopes  for  preferment.  This  letter,  which  was 
first  published  anonymously,  was  soon  known  to  be  writ- 


ten by  Middleton.  Pearce  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Rochester, 
replied  to  it,  treating  the  author  as  an  infidel ;  and  so 
strong  was  the  feeling  against  Middleton  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  losing  his  degree  and  office  of  librarian.  Prom- 
ising, however,  to  publish  a  satisfactory  vindication  of 
his  course,  the  authorities  withheld  their  intended  deg- 
radation, and  in  1732  Middleton  gave  to  the  world  Some 
Remarks  on  Dr.  Pearce's  second  Reply ;  wherein  the  au- 
thor's sentiments,  as  to  all  the  principal  points  in  dis- 
pute, are  fully,  clearly,  and  satisfactorily  explained.  In 
this  manifesto,  Middleton  strongly  asserted  his  belief  in 
Christianity,  and  disavowed  any  intention  to  cast  doubt 
upon  its  evidences ;  and  thereby  saved  himself  from  deg- 
radation, but  not  from  strong  suspicion  of  hypocrisy — a 
charge  which  has  ever  since  attached  to  his  name. 

Middleton  regarded  Christianity  in  scarcely  anv  oth- 
er  light  than  as  a  republication  of  the  law  of  nature,  and 
endeavored  to  reduce,  as  far  as  possible,  everything  su- 
pernatural in  the  Bible  to  mere  natural  phenomena. 
He  expressly  maintained  that  there  were  contradictions 
in  the  four  evangelists  which  could  not  be  reconciled 
(Reflections  on  the  Variations  found  in  the  Four  Evan- 
gelists) ;  he  accused  Matthew  "  of  wilfully  suppressing 
or  negligently  omitting  three  successive  descents  from 
father  to  son  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Gosper  (see  voL 
ii,  24) ;  he  asserted  that  the  apostles  were  sometimes 
mistaken  in  their  applications  of  prophecies  relating  to 
Christ  (ii,  59) ;  he  considered  "  the  story  of  the  fall  of 
man  as  a  fable  or  allegory"  (ii,  131),  and,  with  respect  to 
the  prophecy  given  at  the  fall,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  (iii,  183)  "  that  men  who  inquire  into  things  will 
meet  with  many  absurdities  which  reason  must  wink  .at, 
and  many  incredibilities  which  faith  must  digest,  before 
they  can  admit  the  authority  of  this  prophecy  upon  the 
evidence  of  this  historical  narration."  Such  being  the 
opinions  of  Middleton,  it  cannot  excite  surprise,  not- 
withstanding his  assertions  to  the  contrary,  that  be 
should  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  disbeliever  in  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

While  these  discussions  were  going  on,  Middleton  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  natural  history,  which 
appointment  he  resigned  in  1734.  In  the  following  year 
he  published  A  Dissertation  concerning  the  Origin  of 
Printing  in  England,  showing  that  it  was  first  introduced 
and  practiced  by  an  Englishman,  William  Caxton,  at 
Westminster,  and  not,  as  commonly  supposed,  by  a  for- 
eign printer  at  Oxford.  In  1741  he  published  by  sub- 
scription his  most  celebrated  work,  The  History  of  the 
Life  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero  (Lond.  2  vols.  4to).  There 
were  three  thousand  subscribers  to  this  work,  and  the 
profits  arising  from  its  sale  were  so  considerable  as  to 
enable  Middleton  to  purchase  a  small  estate  at  Hilder- 
sham,  six  miles  from  Cambridge,  where  he  chiefly  re- 
sided during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Two  years  af- 
terwards Middleton  published  a  translation  of  Cicero's 
letters  to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus's  to  Cicero,  with  the 
Latin  text,  and  a  prefatory  dissertation,  in  which  he  de- 
fended the  authenticity  of  the  Epistles.  In  1745  he 
published  Germana  quadam  Antiquitatis  cruditct  Monu- 
ment a,  etc.,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  various 
specimens  of  ancient  art  which  he  had  collected  during 
his  residence  at  Rome.  Two  years  afterwards  he  pub- 
lished his  Treatise  on  the  Roman  Senate,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  all  vacancies  in  the  senate  were  filled 
up  by  the  people.  But  the  work  which  has  a  peculiar 
interest  for  us  he  published  shortly  after,  under  the  title 
An  Introductory  Discourse  to  a  larger  Work,  designed 
hereafter  to  be  published,  concerning  the  Miraculous  Pow- 
ers which  are  supposed  to  have  subsisted  in  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  earliest  Ages,  through  several  successive 
Centuries;  by  which  it  is  shown  that  we  have  no  sufficient 
Reason  to  believe,  upon  the  Authority  of  the  primitive  Fa- 
thers, that  any  such  Powers  were  continued  to  the  Church 
after  the  Days  of  the  Apostles  (1748).  The  Introductory 
Discourse  to  the  work,  and  the  Free  Inquiry  itself,  elic- 
ited numerous  controversial  tracts.  Middleton  was  at- 
tacked by  Stebbing  and  Chapman,  the  former  of  whom 
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endeavored  chiefly  to  show  that  Middleton's  scheme 
was  inseparably  connected  with  the  fall  of  Christianity, 
while  the  latter  labored  to  support  the  authority  of  the 
fathers.  These  attacks  Middleton  repelled  by  Some  Re- 
marks on  Two  Pamphlets  (by  Drs.  Stubbing  and  Chap- 
man) published  against  the  Introduction,  *'  The  dis- 
course," remarks  Mr.  Orrae  (Bibl.  Bib.  s.  v.),  referring  to 
the  whole  controversy,  "is  worthy  of  attention,  for, 
though  the  combatants  on  both  sides  carried  matters 
too  far,  considerable  information  may  be  collected  from 
them — on  the  character  and  testimony  of  the  fathers, 
the  nature  of  miracles,  and  on  other  points  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Christian  revelation.'1  The  controversy 
began  to  grow  very  hot.  Besides  Stubbing  and  Chap- 
man, Parker,  Brook,  Johnson,  Dodwcll,  Church,  and  oth- 
ers attacked  him,  while  he  was  defended  by  Yates,  Jen- 
kins, Toll,  etc.  A  full  list  of  the  principal  publications 
on  the  subject  are  enumerated  by  Kippis  in  a  note  to 
the  6th  part  of  Doddridge's  Course  of  Lectures  (see  also 
Orrae's  BibL  Bib. ;  Strong's  Cat.  of  Engl  TheoL  1830,  No. 
9441  sq.;  Lord  Brougham,  Men  of  Letters  of  the  Times 
of  George  III,  p.  884).  It  was  declared  by  Middleton's 
opponents  that  the  tendency  of  his  inquiry  was  to  de- 
stroy the  evidence  of  miraculous  interpositions;  but  Mid- 
dleton explicitly  disavowed  such  intentions,  and  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  This  much,  however, 
must  be  admitted,  that  he  seems  never  to  have  been  so 
much  pleased  as  when,  by  broaching  some  startling  point 
of  disputation,  he  succeeded  in  horrifying  the  minds  of 
his  orthodox  brethren.  Accordingly,  before  the  theo- 
logical world  had  recovered  from  the  surprise  and  in- 
dignation into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  Free 
Inquiry,  its  fearless  author  put  forth  upon  the  world  an 
attack  upon  bishop  Sherlock,  entitled  An  Examination 
of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London's  Discourses  concerning  the 
Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy ;  with  some  cursory  Animad- 
versions on  his  late  Appendix,  or  additional  Dissertation, 
containing  a  further  Inquiry  into  the  Mosaic  A  ccount  of 
the  Fall  (1750).  In  this  work  he  attempted  to  refute 
Sherlock's  (q.  v.)  theory  of  a  chain  of  prophecy  running 
through  the  different  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 
He  was  refuted  by  Dr.  Kutherforth,  divinity  professor  at 
Cambridge ;  but  Middleton,  whose  end  seems  to  have 
been  answered,  which  was  to  abuse  the  bishop  a  little, 
pursued  the  argument  no  further.  The  obstinate  contro- 
versialist died  with  the  armor  on  his  back  and  the  lance 
in  his  hands.  He  was  meditating  a  general  answer  to 
all  the  objections  made  against  the  Free  Inquiry ;  but, 
being  seized  with  illness,  and  imagining  he  might  not 
be  able  to  go  through  it,  he  singled  out  Church  and 
Dodwell,  as  the  two  most  considerable  of  his  adversa- 
ries, and  employed  himself  in  preparing  a  particular  an- 
swer to  them.  This,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  finish, 
but  died  July  28, 1750,  at  Hildersham,  in  Cambridge- 
shire. A  little  before  his  death,  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  accept  a  small  living  from  Sir  John  Frederick.  A 
few  months  after  his  death  was  published  his  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Powers,  etc., 
from  the  Objections  of  Dr.  Dodwell  and  Dr.  Church.  The 
piece  is  unfinished,  but  very  able  as  far  as  it  goes.  In 
1752  all  the  before-mentioned  works,  except  The  Life 
of  Cicero,  were  collected  and  printed  in  four  volumes, 
4to,  under  the  title  of  Miscellaneous  Work*;  among 
which  were  inserted  the  following  pieces,  never  before 
published,  viz.,  A  Preface  to  an  intended  Answer  to  all 
the  Objections  made  against  the  Free  Inquiry; — Some 
cursory  Reflections  on  the  Dispute,  or  Dissension^  which 
happened  at  A  ntioch,  between  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul ; 
— Reflections  on  the  Variations,  or  Inconsistencies,  which 
are  found  among  the.  Four  Evangelists  in  their  different 
Accounts  of  the  same  Facts; — An  Essay  on  the  Gift  of 
Tongues,  tending  to  explain  the  proper  Notion  and  Nat- 
ure of  it,  as  it  is  described  and  delivered  to  us  in  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures,  and  as  it  appears  also  to  have  been  under- 
stood by  the  learned  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times ; — 
Some  short  Remarks  on  a  Story  told  by  the  A  ncients  con- 
cerning St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  Cerinthus  the  Here- 


tic; and  on  the  Use  which  is  made  of  it  by  the  Modems, 
to  enforce  the  Duty  of  shunning  Heretics; —An  Essay  on 
the  allegorical  and  literal  Interpretation  of  the  Creation 
and  Fall  of  Man; — De  Latxnarum  literarum  pronunci- 
atione  dissertatio ; — Some  letters  of  Dr.  Middleton  to  his 
Friends.  A  second  edition  of  these  Miscellaneous  Works 
was  published  in  five  volumes,  8vo,  in  1755.  "  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton," says  Parr,  in  his  preface  BeOendemu, "  was  a 
man  of  no  common  attainments;  his  learning  was  ele- 
gant and  profound,  his  judgment  was  acute  and  polished, 
his  taste  was  fine  and  correct ;  his  style  was  so  pure  and 
harmonious,  so  vigorously  flowing  without  being  in- 
flated, that,  Addison  alone  excepted,  he  seems  to  me 
without  a  rival"  See  Leckey,  Hist,  of  Rationalism  (see 
Index  in  vol  ii);  Jortin,  Ecdes.  Remarks,  i,  298;  Dis- 
raeli, MiscelL  of  Literature,  Quarrels  of  A  uthors,  p.  818  ; 
Nichols,  Lit.  Anec.  p.  414  sq.;  Knox,  Essays,  ii,  56;  N. 
A  mer.  Review,  xxxv,  440;  Chancellor  Kent,  Course  of 
Engl  Reading ;  Macaulay,  Crit.  and  Hist.  Essays,  ii,  132  ; 
Orme,  BibL  Bib.  s.  v. ;  Biogr.  Brit.  s.  v. ;  Chalmers's  Biogr, 
Diet.  s.  v. ;  General  Biogr.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  English  Cyclop,  a. 
v.;  Hook,  Ecdes.  Biogr.  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  BibL  i, 
2057;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Authors,  ii, 
1273  sq. ;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  xiv,  257 ;  xv,  461 ; 
xxviii,  440  sq.;  xxxii,607;  Bickcrsteth, Christ. Student, 
p.  298. 

Middleton,  Erasmus,  a  noted  English  divine, 
was  born  about  1740.  He  received  his  education  at  St, 
Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  but  was  expelled  from  that  uni- 
versity, together  with  five  other  youths,  on  account  of 
his  sympathy  with  the  Methodists.  This  circumstance 
gave  rise  to  MacGowan's  satire  of  The  Shaver.  Middle- 
ton  then  entered  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and,  after 
his  graduation,  became  pastor  of  an  Episcopal  congrega- 
tion at  Dalkeith,  Scotland,  and  curate  successively  to 
Komaine  and  Cadogan,  and  at  St,  Margaret's,  Westmin- 
ster. He  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Turvey,  Bed- 
fordshire, in  1764,  and  was  thus  a  predecessor  of  Leigh 
Richmond  (q.  v.).  He  died  April  25, 1805.  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton was  a  man  of  warm  piety,  and  of  a  Catholic  spir- 
it. He  is  the  well-known  author  of  Biographia  Evan- 
gelica,  or  an  historical  A  ccount  of  the  Lives  and  Deaths 
of  the  most  eminent  evangelical  A  uthors  or  Preachers, 
both  British  and  Foreign,  in  the  several  Denominations  of 
Protestants  (1779, 4  vols.  8vo).  This  great  biographical 
work  is  a  collection  of  invaluable  materials,  and  must 
immortalize  his  memory,  while  doing  immense  good. 
Of  his  other  works  we  mention  :  A  rchbishop  Leighton's 
whole  Works,  with  Life  (1805,4  vols.) : — Versions  and  Im- 
itations of  the  Psalms  of  David  (1806):— Luther's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  with  his  Life 
( 1 807 ).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors, 
ii,  1275 ;  Cooper,  Biog.  Diet,  of  Eminent  Persons,  p.  865. 

Middleton,  Thomas  Fanshawe,  D.D.,  the 
first  English  bishop  of  Calcutta,  largely  identified  with 
the  Anglican  Church  missionary  work  in  India,  only  son 
of  the  Rev.  T.  Middleton,  rector  of  Kedleston,  Derbyshire, 
was  bom  at  that  village  Jan.  26, 1769.  His  early  train- 
!  ing  he  received  under  his  father.  In  1779  he  was  ad- 
!  mitted  into  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  B.A.,  with  honors,  in  January,  1792. 
Shortly  after  he  received  ordination,  and  entered  upon 
the  curacy  of  Gainsborough,  in  Lincolnshire.  Here  he 
edited  a  periodical  work  entitled  the  Country  Spectator, 
which  continued  to  appear  for  about  seven  months, 
Middleton  sustaining  the  paper  mainly  by  his  own  com- 
positions. This  connection  brought  him  to  the  notice 
of  Dr.  John  Pretyman,  archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  who  in 
1794  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  two  sons.  Middleton 
in  consequence  removed  first  to  Lincoln,  and  afterwards 
to  Norwich,  where  he  became  curate  of  St,  Peter's  Man-* 
croft  in  1799,  having  previously  (in  1795)  been  presented 
by  Dr.  Pretyman  to  the  rectory  of  Tansor,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. In  1802  he  was  presented  with  the  rectory 
of  Bytham,  in  Lincolnshire.    About  this  time  he  wrote 
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bis  chief  work.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article  ap- 
plied to  the  Criticism  and  Illustration  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  he  published  in  1808,  with  a  dedication  to 
Dr.  Pretyman.  The  object  of  this  work  is,  first,  to  es- 
tablish the  rales  which  govern  the  use  of  the  article, 
and  then  to  apply  these  rules  to  the  interpretation  of 
various  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  many  of  which 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  furnish  arguments  for  or 
against  the  divinity  of  Christ,  according  to  the  different 
views  which  are  taken  of  the  force  of  the  article.  Ow- 
ing to  this  circumstance,  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  arti- 
cle has  become  the  subject  of  warm  discussion  among 
theologians ;  and  some  Unitarian  divines  have  strongly 
opposed  the  views  of  Middleton.  His  chief  rules  have, 
however,  been  received  as  sound  by  the  great  majority 
of  Biblical  critics.  (A  second  and  improved  edition 
was  published  by  Prof.  Scholefield  in  1828 ;  and  a  third 
by  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose  in  1833.  An  abstract 
of  the  work  is  prefixed  to  Valpy's  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament.)  In  the  same  year  in  which  he  published 
this  work  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and 
removed  to  his  living  at  Tansor,  where  he  discharged 
his  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  his  people.  In  1809  he  was  appointed  by 
bishop  Pretyman  to  a  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln, 
and  in  1812  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon.  In 
1811  he  resigned  his  two  livings  for  the  vicarage  of  St, 
Pancras,  Middlesex,  and  the  rectory  of  Rottenham,  in 
Hertfordshire.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  St,  Pancras, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  and  other  distinguished  individuals.  He  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge,  and  was  earnest  and  untiring 
in  advancing  its  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  other  soci- 
eties in  connection  with  the  Church.  The  knowledge 
thus  acquired  of  their  plans,  resources,  and  activities 
greatly  aided  him  in  his  subsequent  career  in  India, 
and  the  discernment  and  good  judgment  which  he 
brought  to  their  meetings  contributed  materially  to 
their  efficiency.  About  this  time  the  Anglican  Church 
established  a  bishopric  in  India,  constituting  Calcutta 
as  the  episcopal  residence,  For  this  distinguished  posi- 
tion Dr. Middleton  was  selected;  and  he  was  accordingly 
consecrated  the  first  colonial  bishop  ever  set  apart  by 
the  Anglican  Church  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
May  8, 1814.  A  short  time  prior  to  his  departure  for 
Calcutta,  bishop  Middleton  was  made  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  arrived  in  Calcutta  Nov.  28, 1814 — 
a  little  more  than  a  year  from  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Henry  Martyn,  that  valued  worker  in  this  field.  Dur- 
ing the  voyage  Middleton  had  diligently  employed 
himself  in  increasing  bis  qualifications  for  his  office,  es- 
pecially by  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Persian.  As  bishop 
of  Calcutta  he  made  every  effort  to  promote  the  interests 
of  Christianity,  and  to  aid  the  cause  of  education.  He 
made  three  visitations  of  his  immense  diocese,  in  two 
of  which  he  directed  his  particular  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  Syrian  Christians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cochin, 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  By  his  efforts  the  Bishops 
College  at  Calcutta  was  established  for  the  education  of 
clergymen  and  missionaries  for  the  British  possessions 
in  Asia ;  and  he  laid  the  first  stone  of  its  buildings  Dec 
15, 1820.  He  instituted  a  consistory  court  at  Calcutta, 
and  would  have  done  the  same  at  Madras  but  for  the 
opinion  of  the  advocate-general  of  Madras  that  he  re- 
garded such  a  measure  as  illegal.  These  extended  la- 
bors and  extraordinary  exertions,  embarrassed  by  daily 
annoyances  from  the  civil  authorities  in  their  application 
of  regulations  applicable  only  to  the  home  clergy,  could 
not  result  otherwise  than  in  depressing  him  and  dimin- 
ishing bis  vigor,  especially  in  India's  unhealthy  climate, 
and  greatly  hastened  the  end  of  bis  days.  He  died  July 
8, 1822,  absolutely  worn  out  by  toil  and  fatigue.  His 
successor  in  the  work  was  the  sainted  Reginald  Heber 
(q.v.).  Bishop  Middleton  was  large  and  dignified  in 
form,  animated  in  manner,  and  generous  and  kind  in 
disposition.    As  a  preacher  he  was  very  impressive,  his 


voice  clear  and  pleasing,  his  style  simple  and  manly, 
generally  argumentative,  and  strongly  imbued  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  accordance  with 
his  last  desires,  bishop  Middletons  papers  were  de- 
stroyed, and  we  have,  therefore,  none  of  his  greater  works 
excepting  the  one  he  had  published  in  his  earlier  years 
on  "the  Greek  Article,"  the  periodical  publication  men- 
tioned above,  and  some  sermons,  charges,  and  tracts, 
which  have  been  collected  into  a  volume,  to  which  a 
memoir  of  bishop  Middleton  is  prefixed,  by  H.  K.  Ron* 
ney,  D.D.,  archdeacon  of  Bedford  (London,  1824).  See 
Charles  Webb  Le  Bas,  Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas 
Fanshawe  Middleton  (London,  1831,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Miss 
Yonge,  Pioneers  and  Founders,  ch.  vii ;  Monthly  Review, 
1810  (May) ;  Kaye,  Christianity  in  India.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Middoth.    See  Talmud. 

Midgard's  Serpent,  or  the  World-Serpent  (J6r- 
mungand),  is,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Norsemen,  the  great 
serpent  which  surrounds  the  world.  As  the  offspring 
of  Loki  (q.  v.),  the  principle  of  evil,  the  other  gods  feared 
the  new-born,  and  determined  to  get  early  possession  of 
it  and  Fenrir,  another  of  Loki's  offspring,  and,  when  se- 
cured, Midgard's  Serpent  was  cast  into  the  ocean,  where 
it  grew  till  it  encircled  the  world,  biting  its  own  tail. 
At  the  end  of  the  world,  the  world-serpent  will  fight 
among  the  enemies  of  the  gods  and  be  slain  by  Thor, 
who,  however,  will  die  immediately  afterwards  from  the 
effect  of  its  venom.  The  myth  of  the'  world-serpent  is 
supposed  to  signify  the  deep  or  main  ocean,  which,  ex- 
cited by  Loki  (subterranean  fire  or  earthquake),  is 
thrown  upon  the  land,  thus  proving  scarcely  less  fatal 
to  the  works  of  man  than  the  direct  action  of  volcanic 
fire,  represented  under  the  form  of  Fenrir.  For  fur- 
ther particulars,  see  Thorpe's  Northern  Mythology,  i,  80 
sq.,  161  sq.;  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  voL  ii,  Fables 
xvi,  xxv,  xxvi,  xxvii ;  Keysets  Religion  of  the  North- 
men ;  Petersen's  Nordisk  Mythologi. 

Mid'ian  (Heb.  Midyan',  m£*\V,  strife^  as  in  Prov. 
xviii,  18;  xix,  13;  Sept.  Macictp  \\  r.  MaCiav;  N.  T. 
Maiiap,  Acts  vii,  29,  where  the  An th.  Vers,  has  "Ma- 
dian ;"  the  Heb.  often  stands  collectively  for  the  "  Mid- 
Unites"  also,  as  it  is  frequently  rendered  in  all  the  ver- 
sions), the  fourth  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  and  the 
progenitor  of  the  Midianites  (Gen.  xxv,  2 ;  1  Chron.  i, 
32).  B.C  post  2024.  His  five  sons  are  enumerated  in 
Gen.  xxv,  4 ;  1  Chron.  i,  33.  Of  his  personal  history 
nothing  further  is  known.     See  Midianite. 

Mid'ianite  (Heb.  Midyanif,  "^l?,  Numb,  x,  29, 
used  collectively,  and  so  rendered  "  Midianites,"  which 
is  the  usual  translation  for  Midian  itself;  Sept.  Matt- 
avirnc, ;  but  the  plur.  D^plE  also  occurs,  Gen.  xxxvii, 
28,  and  the  fem.  nh2nTQ,  Numb,  xxv,  15 ;  see  also  Ma- 

i>iax),  a  tribe  of  people  descended  from  Abrahams  son 
Midian  (q.  v.),  a  branch  of  the  Arabians  dwelling  prin- 
cipally in  the  desert  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia, 
Southwards  they  extended  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Allen ;  and  northwards  they  stretched  along 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Palestine ;  while  the  oases  in  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  seem  to  have  afforded  them  pasture- 
grounds,  and  caused  it  to  be  included  in  the  '•  land  of 
Midian."  The  notion  that  there  were  two  peoples  called 
Midian,  founded  on  the  sup|>osed  shortness  of  the  inter- 
val for  any  considerable  multiplication  from  Abraham 
to  Moses,  and  on  the  mention  of  Moses's  Cushite  wife, 
seems  to  be  untenable.  Even  conceding  the  former  ob- 
jection, which  is  unnecessary,  one  tribe  has  often  be- 
come merged  into  another  and  older  one,  and  only  the 
name  of  the  latter  retained.  In  the  following  account 
of  the  Midianites  we  chiefly  follow  the  statements  in 
Kitto's  and  Smith's  Dictionaries. 

L  History. — Midian,  though  not  the  oldest,  was  the 
most  celebrated  son  of  Keturah.  What  Judah  became 
among  the  tribes  of  Israel,  Midian  became  among  the 
tribes  of  Arabia.  It  is  true  we  find  the  other  branches 
of  the  Keturites  spoken  of  a  few  times  in  sacred  his- 
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tory,  and  mentioned  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  that  as 
tribes  they  never  lost  their  individuality ;  yet  the  Mid- 
ianites  were  the  dominant  people,  and  Midian  is  the 
great  name  which  always  comes  out  prominently  before 
the  historian.  Not  ouly  so,  but  the  Midianites  appear 
to  have  been  for  a  lengthened  period  the  virtual  rulers 
of  Arabia,  combining  into  a  grand  confederacy,  and  then 
guiding  or  controlling,  as  circumstances  required,  all  the 
Arabian  branches  of  the  Hebrew  race.  This  fact  comes 
out  incidentally  in  many  parts  of  Scripture ;  and  we  re- 
quire to  keep  it  carefully  in  view  in  order  to  understand 
the  sacred  narrative. 

1.  Midian  had  five  sons,  who,  doubtless,  in  accordance 
with  Arab  custom,  became  heads  of  distinct  tribes  (Gen. 
xxv,  4 ;  corap.  Numb,  xxxi,  8).  We  are  told  that  while 
"Abraham  gave  all  that  he  had  to  Isaac,"  that  is,  made 
him  his  heir — head  of  his  house  and  patrimony — "  to 
the  sons  of  the  concubines  Abraham  gave  gifts,  and  sent 
them  away  from  Isaac  his  son  while  he  yet  lived,  east- 
ward, to  the  land  in  the  east"  (ver.  5,  6).  This  is  the 
first  indication  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  Midian- 
ites and  other  descendants  of  Keturah.  The  expression 
is  not  very  definite.  Abraham's  principal  place  of  resi- 
dence was  Southern  Palestine — Mamre  and  Beersheba. 
The  "  country  of  the  east"  appears  to  have  included  the 
whole  region  on  the  east  side  of  the  Arabah  or  great 
valley  which  reaches  from  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan 
to  the  yElanitie  Gulf.  All  Arabia,  in  fact,  and  even 
Mesopotamia  were  included  in  the  "  country  of  the  East" 
(Gen.  xxix,  1;  Numb,  xxiii,  7,  etc).  See  Benb-Ke- 
i>km.  Another  incidental  notice  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  85  points 
mure  clearly  to  the  exact  territory  of  Midian.  Hadad, 
one  of  the  early  kings  of  Edom,  is  said  to  have  "smit- 
ten Midian  in  the  field  of  Moab."  We  mav  conclude 
from  this  that  the  Midianites  were  at  that  time  settled 
on  the  eastern  borders  of  Moab  and  Edom.  They  were, 
like  all  Arabians,  a  nomad  or  semi-nomad  people ;  hav- 
ing some  settlements  around  fountains  and  in  fertile 
valleys,  but  forced  to  wander  in  their  tents  from  place 
to  place  to  secure  sufficient  pasture  for  their  flocks.  The 
Midianites  were  an  enterprising  people.  They  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  dull  routine  of  pastoral  and  agricultu- 
ral life.  From  the  first  they  appear  to  have  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits.  Some  districts  of  Arabia,  Eastern 
Palestine,  and  Lebanon,  yielded  valuable  spices  and  per- 
fumes which  were  in  great  demand  in  Egypt,  not  merely 
for  the  luxuries  of  the  living,  but  for  the  embalming  of 
the  dead.  In  this  profitable  trade  the  Midianites  en- 
gaged. It  was  to  one  of  their  caravans  passing  through 
Palestine  from  Gilead  to  Egypt  that  Joseph  was  sold  by 
his  brethren  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25  sq.).  Slaves  at  that  time 
found  as  ready  a  market  in  Egypt  as  they  do  now.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  traders  are  called  by  the  his- 
torian both  Ishmaelites  and  Midianites,  the  two  names 
being  used  as  synonymous.  The  reason  probably  is 
that  these  weie  the  dominant  tribes  in  Arabia,  and  car- 
ried on  the  trade  jointly ;  hence  they  were  known  among 
strangers  by  both  names.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  merchants  in  this  caravan  were  true  Midianites, 
though  they  may  have  been  accompanied  by  Ishmael- 
ites (ver.  28,  36 ;  but  comp.  25, 27).  In  ver.  36  the  He- 
brew is  D^SHBH,  the  Medanites,  which  is  the  regular 
plural  of  Medan  Cp£),  the  third  son  of  Keturah  (Gen. 
xxv,  2) ;  while  in  ver.  28  the  word  is  D^^IE,  the  reg- 
ular plural  of  'p'TO.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Midianites  are  referred  to  in  both  passages,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  Targums,  and  other 
ancient  versions.  See  Mkdan.  By  a  similar  latitude 
of  expression,  the  Midianites  sometimes  appear  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  Ishmaelites  (Judg.  vii,  12 ;  viii,  22, 
24) ;  elsewhere  they  are  distinguished  from  them  (Gen. 
xxv,  2, 4, 12, 16).  This  probably  arose  from  their  being 
nomadic  in  their  habits,  so  that  bands  of  them  often 
moved  from  place  to  place.  But  the  difficulty  may  be 
avoided  by  supposing  that  the  terms  "Midianite"  and 
"  Ishmaelite"  are  used  as  a  synonyme  of  travelling  mer- 


chant, such  as  they  became  in  later  times.    See  Ish- 
maelite. 

2.  The  next  notice  of  Midian  is  in  connection  with 
the  eventful  history  of  Moses — "Moses  fled  from  the 
face  of  Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Midian"  (Exod. 
ii,  15).     Reuel  or  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian,  became 
his  master  and  father-in-law.     Moses  kept  his  flock. 
The  subsequent  incidents  of  this  strange  narrative  show 
clearly  the  region  then  inhabited  by  Jethro,  and  called 
"  the  land  of  Midian."    It  was  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
and  it  was  while  watching  his  flock  there  on  the  side 
of  Horeb  that  Moses  saw  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in  the 
burning  bush,  and  received  the  commission  to  return  to 
Egypt  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel  (Exod.  iii,  1  sq.). 
It  would  appear,  from  a  comparison  of  the  several  inci- 
dental notices  of  Jethro  given  in  the  Pentateuch,  that 
the  peninsida  of  Sinai  was  not  his  settled  place  of  abode. 
When  Israel  was  encamped  at  Horeb,  Jethro  brought 
thither  Moses's  wife  and  his  two  sons;  and,  after*  brief 
stay,  we  are  told  that  "  he  went  his  way  into  his  own 
land"  (Exod.  xviii,  1-8,  27;  comp.  Numb,  x,  29,  30). 
The  Midianites  were  nomads  roaming  over  a  very  wide 
region,  but,  like  most  Arab  tribes,  having  one  perma- 
nent nucleus.     This  nucleus  was  specially  their  home : 
it  was  the  "land  of  their  kindred :"  vet  thev  also  claimed 
the  whole  region  in  which  they  pastured  their  flocks  as 
their  own.     The  nucleus  of  the  Midianites  was  some- 
where on  the  eastern  border  of  Edom,  but  their  pasture- 
grounds  probably  extended  as  far  as  Gilead  and  Bashan 
on  the  north,  while  on  the  south  they  embraced  an  ex- 
tensive territory  along  both  shores  of  the  JElanitic  Gulf. 
Hence  Horeb  was  said  to  be  in  the  land  of  Midian  (Exod. 
ii,  15  with  iii,  1),  while  the  chief  seat  of  Jethro's  tribe 
was  on  the  east  of  Edom.     The  Midianites  were  thus 
accustomed  to  lead  their  flocks  and  herds  over  the 
whole  of  that  region  which  the  Israelites  afterwards 
traversed — the  choice  pastures,  the  fountains,  and  the 
wells  in  the  desert  were  all  known  to  them.     This  fact 
throws  light  on  Moses's  urgent  request  to  his  father-in- 
law — "Leave  us  not,  I  pray  thee:  forasmuch  as  thou 
knowest  how  we  are  to  encamp  in  the  wilderness,  and 
thou  mayest  be  to  us  instead  of  eyes"  (Numb,  x,  31). 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  name  of 
Midian  (and  hence  the  "land  of  Midian")  was  perhaps 
often  applied,  as  that  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  north- 
ern Arab  tribes,  to  the  northern  Arabs  generally,  i.  e. 
those  of  Abrahamic  descent  (comp.  Gen.  xxxvii,  28,  but 
see  respecting  this  passage  above ;  and  Judg.  viii,  24) ; 
just  as  Bkne-Kedkm  embraced  all  those  peoples,  and, 
with  a  wider  signification,  other  Eastern  tribes.    If  this 
reading  of  the  name  be  correct, "  Midian"  would  corre- 
spond very  nearly  with  our  modern  word  "Arab;"  lim- 
iting, however,  the  modern  word  to  the  Arabs  of  the 
northern  and  Egyptian  deserts:  all  the  Ishmaelitish 
tribes  of  those  deserts  would  thus  be  Midianites,  as  we 
call  them  Arabs,  the  desert  being  their  "  land."    At  least 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  descendants  of  Hagar  and 
Keturah  intermarried ;  and  thus  the  Midianites  are  ap- 
parently called  Ishmaelites  in  Judg.  viii,  24,  being  con- 
nected, both  by  blood  and  national  customs,  with  the 
father  of  the  Arabs.    The  wandering  habits  of  nomadic 
tribes  must  also  preclude  our  arguing  from  the  fact  of 
Moses's  leading  his  father's  flock  to  Horeb,  that  Sinai 
was  necessarily  more  than  a  station  of  Midian :  those 
tribes  annually  traverse  a  great  extent  of  country  in 
search  of  pasturage,  and  have  their  established  summer 
and  winter  pastures.     The  Midianites  were  mostly  (not 
always)  dwellers  in  tents,  not  towns ;  and  Sinai  has  not 
sufficient  pasture  to  support  more  than  a  small,  or  a 
moving  people.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that  per- 
haps (or  we  may  say  probably)  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
has  considerably  changed  in  its  physical  character  since 
the  time  of  Moses;  even  the  adjacent  isthmus  has  been 
thought,  since  that  period,  to  have  risen  many  feet,  so 
that  "  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea"  has  "  dried  up ;" 
and  this  supposition  would  much  diminish  the  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  the  means  of  subsistence  found  by  the 
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Israelites  in  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  when 
not  miraculously  supplied.  Apart  from  this  considera- 
tion we  know  that  the  Egyptians  afterwards  worked 
mines  at  Sarabet  el-Khadim,  and  a  small  mining  popu- 
lation may  have  found  sufficient  sustenance,  at  least  in 
tome  seasons  of  the  year,  in  the  few  watered  valleys, 
and  wherever  ground  could  be  reclaimed :  rock-inscrip- 
tions (though  of  later  date)  testify  to  the  number  of  at 
least  passers-by ;  and  the  remains  of  villages  of  a  min- 
ing population  have  recently  been  discovered.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  position  of  Midian  in  the  Sina- 
itic  peninsula,  if  we  may  believe  the  Arabian  histori- 
ans and  geographers,  backed  as  their  testimony  is  by 
the  Greek  geographers  (see  below),  the  city  of  Midian 
was  situate  on  the  opposite  or  Arabian  shore  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf;  and  thence  northwards,  and  spreading 
east  and  west,  we  have  the  true  country  of  the  wander- 
ing Midianites.    See  Sinai. 

3.  The  next  occurrence  of  the  name  of  this  people  in 
the  sacred  history  marks  their  northern  settlements  on 
the  border  of  the  Promised  Land,  "  on  this  side  Jordan 
[by]  Jericho,"  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Numb,  xxii,  1-4). 
The  Midianites  were  a  wise  and  a  wily  people.  So  long 
as  the  Israelites  only  traversed  their  outlying  pasture- 
gmuncl*  on  the  west  of  the  Arabah,  they  were  content 
to  cultivate  their  friendship;  but  when,  in  the  latter 
part  of  their  journey,  having  passed  round  the  southern 
end  of  Edom,  they  entered  the  proper  territory  of  Mid- 
ian, the  Midianites  tried  every  plan  and  used  every  ef- 
fort to  work  their  destruction.  They  consulted  with 
their  neighbors,  the  chiefs  of  Moab,  and  resolved  to 
bring  the  prophet  Balaam  to  curse  the  powerful  stran- 
gers (Numb,  xxii,  4-7).  Balaam  came,  and  the  Lord 
turned  the  intended  curse  into  a  blessing.  The  prophet, 
however,  adopted  a  more 'effectual  mode  of  injuring  the 
Israelites  than  by  the  agency  of  enchantments.  He 
persuaded  the  women  of  Midian  and  Moab  to  work  upon 
the  passions  of  the  Israelites,  and  entice  them  to  the 
licentious  festivals  of  their  idols,  and  thus  bring  upon 
them  the  curse  of  heaven  (xxxi,  16).  This  infamous 
scheme  proved  only  too  successful  (cb.  xxv),  and,  had 
it  not  been  checked  by  the  almost  complete  annihilation 
of  the  Midianites,  it  would  have  brought  destruction 
upon  the  whole  host  of  Israel  (xxv,  17 ;  xxxi,  2).  The 
vengeance  then  executed  upon  Midian  was  terrible. 
Their  cities  and  castles  were  burned ;  the  entire  males 
that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  were  put  to 
death,  including  the  five  kings  of  Midian— Kvi,  Rekem, 
Zur,  Hur,  and  Keba,  together  with  Balaam — and  with 
them  all  the  married  females;  and  the  young  women 
and  children  were  reduced  to  slavery.  It  has  been  af- 
firmed that  these  acts  of  vengeance  are  so  cruel,  so  bar- 
barous in  their  character,  that  they  could  never  have 
been  prompted  by  a  God  of  love,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
narrative  cannot  be  considered  as  of  divine  authority. 
Those  who  bring  such  an  accusation  against  the  Script- 
ures must  surely  overlook  the  leading  circumstances  of 
the  case— they  must  forget  that  the  God  of  love  is  also 
the  God  of  justice.  The  whole  Midianitish  nation,  male 
and  female,  had  deliberately  combined  and  conspired, 
by  wile  and  stratagem,  to  wean  the  Israelites  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  not  only  so,  but 
wantonly  to  allure  them  to  the  commission  of  the  most 
foul  and  degrading  crimes.  Was  it  inconsistent  with 
justice  for  the  moral  Governor  of  the  universe  to  pnnish 
Mch  guilt  ?  Could  any  punishment  less  sweeping  have 
freed  the  earth  from  crime  so  deep-rooted  and  so  dan- 
gerous? The  influence  of  the  Midianites  on  the  Israel- 
ites was  cleurly  most  evil,  and  directly  tended  to  lead  > 
them  from  the  injunctions  of  Moses.  Much  of  the  dan-  : 
gerous  character  of  their  influence  may  probably  be  as-  I 
cribed  to  the  common  descent  from  Abraham.  While  I 
the  Canaamtish  tribes  were  abhorred,  Midian  might  | 
claim  consanguinity,  and  more  readily  seduce  Israel 
from  its  allegiance. 

The  details  of  this  war  given  by  Moses  afford  us  some 
little  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  country  of  Midian, 


and  the  occupations  of  the  people.  The  Midianites 
were  not  pure  nomads;  they  had  cities  and  goodly  cas- 
tles (xxxi,  10).  Their  principal  wealth  consisted,  how- 
ever, in  flocks  and  herds,  for  the  Israelites  captured 
675,000  sheep,  72,000  beeves,  and  61,000  asses.  It  is 
singular  that  camels  are  not  mentioned ;  but  it  is  prob- 
able that,  as  the  Israelites  were  all  footmen,  the  camels 
escaped  to  the  desert.  Recent  investigations  have 
shown  that  the  whole  desert  east  of  Edom  and  Moab  is 
thickly  studded  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  and  cas- 
tles (Wallin,  in  Journal  q/R.  G.  S.  xxiv,  1 16  sq. ;  Porter, 
Damascus,  ii,  188 ;  Wetstein,  Reisebericht  uber  JJauran, 
etc. ;  Graham,  in  Journal  of  R.  G.  8.  for  1859).  These 
were  doubtless  the  habitations  of  the  Midianites.  The 
whole  region  around  their  cities,  extending  from  the 
mountains  of  Hauran  to  the  vElanitic  Gulf,  though  now 
dreary  and  desolate,  is  not  barren.  In  spring  and  early 
summer  it  is  covered  with  vegetation,  and  it  lias  many 
rich  valleys,  a  few  patches  of  which  are  still  here  and 
there  cultivated  by  the  Arab  tribes.  Everywhere  there 
are  evidences  of  partial  cultivation  in  former  days,  and 
there  are  also  traces  of  a  comparatively  dense  popula- 
tion (see  Porter,  Hand-book,  p.  501,  508,  523,  etc). 

Some  time  previous  to  the  exodus  it  appears  that  the 
Midianites  had  allied  themselves  closely  to  the  Moab- 
ites.  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  made  war  upou 
Moab  and  Amnion,  conquered  a  large  part  of  their  ter- 
ritory, and  retained  possession  of  it  (Judg.  xi,  13-28). 
At  the  same  time  he  made  Midian,  the  ally  of  Moab, 
tributary;  and  hence  the  five  princes  of  Midian  are 
called  by  Joshua  vassals  (CS^pp ;  Keil  on  Josh,  xiii,  21) 
or  "  dukes'*  of  Sihon.  The  defeat  of  Sihon  by  the  Isra- 
elites secured  the  freedom  of  the  Midianites ;  and  then 
they,  fearing  lest  they  should  in  like  manner  be  sub- 
dued by  Moses,  conspired  to  destroy  Israel,  and  thus 
brought  destruction  upon  themselves.  The  government 
of  Midian  was  doubtless  similar  to  that  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  Arabia— patriarchal.  The  nation  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  tribes,  each  of  which  was  independent, 
and  led  by  its  own  sheik  or  chief.  In  time  of  common 
danger  or  of  war,  the  sheiks  of  the  various  tribes  formed 
a  council,  but  always  acknowledged  the  presidency  of 
the  head  of  one  leading  family,  who  was  (and  still  is) 
styled  the  "  prince"  {emir)  of  the  nation.  Five  of  the 
sheiks  of  Midian  are  mentioned  in  Judges  as  subjects 
of  Sihon.  In  Numb,  xxxi,  8  they  are  called  "kings" 
(D'cbTfl);  while  in  xxii,  4  Moab  is  said  to  have  con- 
sulted with  the  "  elders"  (D^pT)  of  Midian.  The  grtat 
Arab  tribes  have  two  classes  of  chiefs :  one  class  is  com- 
posed of  the  rulers  of  the  leading  divisions  of  the  tribe, 
the  other  of  the  rulers  of  subdivisions.  The  former  are 
hereditary,  the  latter  are  simply  influential  or  warlike 
men  who,  by  their  talents,  have  gathered  around  them 
a  number  of  families.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  former 
class — the  hereditary  rulers  of  Midian— who  are  called 
"  kings;'*  while  the  others,  the  influential  leaders  or  sen- 
ators of  the  tribe,  are  termed  "elders.''  In  the  trans- 
action with  Balaam,  the  elders  of  Midian  went  with 
those  of  Moab,  "with  the  rewards  of  divination  in  their 
hand"  (xxii,  7) ;  but  in  the  remarkable  words  of  Balaam 
the  Midianites  are  not  mentioned.  This  might  be  ex- 
plained by  the  supposition  that  Midian  was  a  wandering 
tribe,  whose  pasture-lands  reached  wherever,  in  the 
Arabian  desert  and  frontier  of  Palestine,  pasture  was  to 
be  found,  and  who  would  not  feel,  in  the  same  degree 
as  Moab.  Amalek,  or  the  other  more  settled  and  agri- 
cultural inhabitants  of  the  land  allotted  to  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  the  arrival  of  the  latter.  But  the  spoil  taken  in 
the  war  that  soon  followed,  and  more  especially  the 
mention  of  the  dwellings  of  Midian,  render  this  sugges- 
tion very  doubtful,  and  point  rather  to  a  considerable 
pastoral  settlement  of  Midian  in  the  trans-Jordanic 
country.  Such  settlements  of  Arabs  have,  however, 
been  very  common.  In  this  case  the  Midianites  were 
evidently  tributary  to  the  Amorites,  being  "  dukes  of 
Sihon,  dwelling  in  the  country"  CpXJl  "»31lh):  this 
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Inferior  position  explains  their  omission  from  Balaam's 
prophecy.  The  rank  of  the  Midianitiah  woman  Cozbi, 
that  of  a  daughter  of  Zur,  who  was  "  head  over  a  people, 
of  a  chief  house  in  Midian,"  throws  a  strange  light  over 
the  obscure  page  of  that  people's  history.  The  vices  of 
the  Canaanites,  idolatry  and  licentiousness,  had  infected 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  doubtless  connected  by  suc- 
cessive intermarriages  with  those  tribes;  and  the  pros- 
titution of  this  chief's  daughter,  caught  as  it  was  from 
the  customs  of  the  Canaanites,  is  evidence  of  the  eth- 
«  no-logical  type  of  the  latter  tribes.  Some  African  na- 
tions have  a  similar  custom :  they  offer  their  unmarried 
daughters  to  show  hospitality  to  their  guests. 

4.  There  is  no  further  mention  of  the  Midianites  in 
history  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  During  that 
period  the  nation  had  completely  recovered  its  ancient 
influence  and  power,  probably  by  the  arrival  of  fresh 
colonists  from  the  desert  tracts  over  which  their  tribes 
wandered;  and  they  again  turned  their  arms  against 
their  old  enemies,  the  Israelites.  For  seven  years  they 
oppressed  them  so  grievously  that  the  people  were  forced 
to  flee  from  the  open  country,  and  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
mountain  fastnesses,  in  caves,  and  in  fortified  cities 
(Jtidg.  vi,  1, 2).  Midian  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  great 
confederacy,  comprising  the  Amalekttes  and  the  leading 
tribes  of  Arabia,  called  by  the  sacred  historian  Bern  Ke- 
dem  ("  children  of  the  East,"  ver.  3).  In  early  spring  the 
confederates  assembled  their  vast  flocks  and  herds,  de- 
scended through  the  defiles  of  Gilead,  crossed  the  Jor- 
dan, and  overran  the  rich  plains  of  Central  Palestine, 
plundering  and  destroying  all  before  them — "  sheep, 
oxen,  asses,"  property,  the  young  corn,  and  the  luxuri- 
ant pastures :  "  For  they  came  up  with  their  cattle,  and 
their  tents,  and  they  came  as  grasshoppers  for  multi- 
tude; for  both  they  and  their  camels  were  without 
number;  and  they  entered  into  the  land  to  destroy  it" 
(ver.  5).  In  their  distress  the  Israelites  cried  unto  the 
Lord,  and  he  sent  a  deliverer  in  the  person  of  Gideon 
(ver.  8-13).  The  invaders  were  concentrated  on  Esdrae- 
lon — their  flocks  covering  the  whole  of  that  splendid 
plain,  and  their  encampment  lying  along  the  base  of 
"  the  hill  of  Moreh,"  now  called  Little  Hermon  (ver.  33 ; 
vii,  1, 12).  Gideon  assembled  his  band  of  warriors  at 
the  well  of  Harod,  or  fountain  of  Jezreel,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Gilboa,  and  famed  in  after-days  as  the  scene 
of  Saul's  defeat  and  death  (vii,  1).  See  Harod.  The 
romantic  incidents  in  this  memorable  campaign  have 
been  treated  of  elsewhere  [see  Gideon],  but  the  Mid- 
Unit  ish  side  of  the  story  is  pregnant  with  interest.  The 
scene  over  that  fertile  plain,  dotted  with  the  enemies 
of  Israel,  "  the  Midianites,  and  the  Amalekites,  and  all 
the  Bene-Kedem,  [who]  lay  along  (D^fib,  /til,  i.  e. 
pitched  their  tents)  in  the  valley  like  locusts  for  multi- 
tude, and  their  camels  were  without  number,  as  the 
sand  by  the  sea-side  for  multitude"  (vii,  12),  has  been 
picturesquely  painted  by  Prof.  Stanley  {Sinai  and  Pal- 
estine, p.  833). 

The  descent  of  Gideon  and  his  servant  into  the  camp, 
and  the  conversation  of  the  Midianitish  watch,  forms  a 
vivid  picture  of  Arab  life.  It  does  more :  it  proves  that 
as  Gideon,  or  Phurah,  his  servant,  or  both,  understood 
the  language  of  Midian,  the  Shemitic  languages  dif- 
fered much  leas  in  the  14th  century  B.C.  than  they 
did  in  after-times  [see  Arabia]  ;  and  we  besides  obtain 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  consanguinity  of  the  Midian- 
ites, and  learn  that,  though  the  name  was  probably  ap- 
plied to  all  or  most  of  the  northern  Abrahamic  Arabs, 
it  was  not  applied  to  the  Canaanites,  who  certainly  did 
not  then  speak  a  Shemitic  language  that  Gideon  could 
understand.  The  stratagem  of  Gideon  receives  an  illus- 
tration from  modem  Oriental  life.  Until  lately  the  po- 
lice in  Cairo  were  accustomed  to  go  their  rounds  with  a 
lighted  torch  thrust  into  a  pitcher,  and  the  pitcher  was 
suddenly  withdrawn  when  light  was  required  (Lane's 
Mod,  Eg,  5th  edit,  p.  120) — a  custom  affording  an  exact 
parallel  to  the  ancient  expedient  adopted  by  Gideon. 


The  consequent  panic  of  the  great  multitude  in  the  val- 
ley, if  it  have  no  parallels  in  modern  European  history,  is 
consistent  with  Oriental  character.  Of  all  peoples,  the 
nations  of  the  Hast  are  most  liable  to  sodden  and  vio- 
lent emotions;  and  a  panic  in  one  of  their  heterogene- 
ous, undisciplined,  and  excitable  hosts  has  always  proved 
disastrous.  In  the  case  of  Gideon,  however,  the  result 
of  his  attack  was  directed  by  God,  the  divine  hand  be- 
ing especially  shown  in  the  small  number  of  Israel,  800 
men,  against  135,000  of  the  enemy.  At  the  sight  of  the 
300  torches,  suddenly  blazing  round  about  the  camp  in 
the  beginning  of  the  middle-watch  (which  the  Midian- 
ites had  newly  set),  with  the  confused  din  of  the  trum- 
pets, "  for  the  three  companies  blew  the  trumpets,  and 
brake  the  pitchers,  and  held  the  lamps  in  their  left 
hands,  and  the  trumpets  in  their  right  hands  to  blow 
[withal],  and  they  cried,  [The  sword]  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon"  (vii,  20),  "all  the  host  ran,  and  cried,  and 
fled"  (ver.  21).  The  panic-stricken  multitude  knew  not 
enemy  from  friend,  for  "  the  Lord  set  every  man's  sword 
against  his  fellow  even  throughout  all  the  host"  (ver. 
22).  The  root  was  complete,  the  first  places  made  far 
being  Beth-shittah  ("  the  house  of  the  acacia")  in  Ze- 
rerath,  and  the  "border"  (Htto,  lip)  of  Abel-meholah, 
"  the  meadow  of  the  dance,"  both  being  probably  down 
the  Jordan  valley,  unto  Tabbath,  shaping  their  flight  to 
the  ford  of  Beth-barah,  where  probably  they  had  crossed 
the  river  as  invaders.  The  flight  of  so  great  a  host,  en- 
cumbered with  slow-moving  camels,  baggage,  and  cat- 
tle, was  calamitous.  All  the  men  of  Israel,  out  of  Naph- 
tali,  and  Asher,  and  Manasseh,  joined  in  the  pursuit; 
and  Gideon  roused  the  men  of  Mount  Ephraim  to  "  take 
before"  the  Midianites  "the  waters  unto  Beth-barah  and 
Jordan"  (ver.  23, 24).  Thus  cut  off,  two  princes,  Ore© 
and  Zeeb  (the  " raven,"  or,  more  correctly  "crow,"  and 
the  "wolf'),  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ephraim,  and  Oreo 
they  slew  at  the  rock  Oreb,  and  Zeeb  they  slew  at  the 
wine-press  of  Zeeb  (vii,  25 ;  comp.  Isa.  x,  26,  where  the 
"slaughter  of  Midian  at  the  rock  Oreb"  is  referred  to). 
It  is  added,  in  the  same  verse,  that  they  pursued  Mid- 
ian, and  brought  the  heads  of  the  princes  to  Gideon  "on 
the  other  side  Jordan."  This  anticipates  the  account 
of  his  crossing  Jordan  (viii,  4),  but  such  transpositions 
are  frequent,  and  the  Hebrew  may  be  read  "  On  this 
side  Jordan."  But  though  we  have  seen  that  many 
joined  in  a  desultory  pursuit  of  the  rabble  of  the  Mid- 
ianites, only  the  300  men  who  had  blown  the  trumpets 
in  the  valley  of  Jezreel  crossed  Jordan  with  Gideon, 
"faint  yet  pursuing"  (viii,  4).  With  this  force  it  re- 
mained for  the  liberator  to  attack  the  enemy  on  his  own 
ground,  for  Midian  had  dwelt  on  the  other  side  Jordan 
since  the  days  of  Moses.  Fifteen  thousand  men,  under 
the  "kings"  of  Midian,  Zebah  and  Zahnnima,  were  at 
Karkor,  the  sole  remains  of  135,000,  "  for  there  fell  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  that  drew  sword" 
(viii,  10).  The  assurance  of  God's  help  encouraged  the 
weary  three  .hundred,  and  they  ascended  from  the  plain 
(or  gkor)  to  the  higher  country  by  a  ravine  or  torrent- 
bed  in  the  hills,  "by  the  way  of  them  that  dwelt  in 
tents  [that  is,  the  pastoral  or  wandering  people  as  dis- 
tinguished from  towns-people],  on  the  east  of  Nobah 
and  Jogbehah,  and  smote  the  host,  for  the  host  was  se- 
cure" (viii,  11) — secure  in  that  wild  country,  on  their 
own  ground,  and  away  from  the  frequent  haunts  of  man. 
A  sharp  pursuit  seems  to  have  followed  this  fresh  vic- 
tory, ending  in  the  capture  of  the  kings  and  the  final 
discomfiture  of  the  Midianites.  The  overthrow  of  Mid- 
ian in  its  encampment,  when  it  was  "secure,"  by  the 
exhausted  companies  of  Gideon  (they  were  "faint,"  and 
had  been  refused  bread  both  at  Succoth  and  at  Penoe), 
viii,  5-9),  set  the  seal  to  God's  manifest  hand  in  the 
deliverance  of  his  people  from  the  oppression  of  Midian* 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna  were  slain,  and  with  them  the 
name  itself  of  Midian  almost  disappears  from  sacred 
history.  That  people  never  afterwards  took  up  arms 
against  Israel,  though  they  may  have  been  allied  with. 
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Che  nameless  hordes  who,  under  the  common  designa- 
tion of  "  the  people  of  the  East,"  Bene-Kedem,  harassed 
the  eastern  bonier  of  Palestine. 

To  this  victory  there  are  subsequent  allusions  in  the 
sacred  writings  (Psa.  lxxxiii,  10, 12;  Isa.  ix,  4;  x,  6); 
bat  the  Midianites  do  not  again  appear  in  sacred  or  pro- 
fane history.  The  name,  indeed,  occurs  after  the  exile 
in  Judith  ii,  16,  but  it  seems  to  be  there  confounded  with 
the  Arabians.  Josephus,  however,  asserts  (A  ni.  iv,  7, 1) 
that  Petra,  the  capital  of  Arabia  (L  e,  Idunuea),  was 
called  by  the  natives  Areceme,  from  the  Midianitish 
king  Rekem  slain  by  Motes  (Numb,  xxxi,  8).  Euse- 
bins  and  Jerome  also  mention  a  city  Madian,  so  named 
after  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  situated  beyond 
Arabia  (Idumaea)  to  the  south,  by  the  Red  Sea,  from 
which  the  district  was  called ;  and  another  city  of  the 
same  name  near  the  Anion  and  Areopolis,  the  ruins  of 
which  only  existed  in  their  days  (Onomast.  s.  v. ;  comp. 
Jerome,  Comment,  ad  Jes.  Ix,  and  Ezeck.  xxv).  These 
were  doubtless  traditionary  recollections  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Midianitish  stock,  showing  their  preva- 
lence throughout  Idunuea  and  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  as 
a  migratory  tribe. 

IL  Geographical  Identification. — From  all  the  above 
notices,  we  may  gather  with  considerable  certainty  that 
there  were  at  least  two  main  branches  of  the  Midianites, 
It  seems  to  have  been  that  portion  of  the  tribe  dwelling 
about  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  among  whom 
Hoses  found  refuge  when  he  fled  from  Egypt,  and  whose 
priest  or  sheik  was  Jethro,  who  became  the  father-in- 
law  of  the  future  lawgiver  (Exod.  iii,  1 ;  Numb,  x,  29). 
See  Kksitk.  These  in  like  manner  are  usually  reck- 
oned along  with  the  Ethiopians  of  Cushite  origin.  It 
is  certain  that  some  Cushite  tribes  did  settle  in  and 
on  the  outskirts  of  Arabia,  which  was  therefore  called 
Cosh,  in  common  with  other  districts  occupied  by  Cush- 
ite tribes;  and,  under  this  view,  it  is  observable  that  the 
wife  of  Moses  is  called  a  Cushite  (Numb,  xii,  1),  and 
that,  in  Hab.  iii,  7,  the  Midianites  are  named  with  the 
Cushites ;  for  these  are  undoubtedly  the  Midianites  who 
trembled  for  fear  when  they  heard  that  the  Israelites 
had  passed  through  the  Red  Sea.  We  do  not  again 
meet  with  these  Midianites  in  the  Jewish  history,  but 
tbey  appear  to  have  remained  for  a  long  time  settled  in 
the  same  quarter,  where  indeed  is  the  seat  of  the  only 
Midianites  known  to  Oriental  authors.  The  Arabian 
geographers  of  the  middle  age  (Edrisi,  Clim.  iii,  5,  p.  8; 
Ibn  el-Wardi,  and  Abulfeda,  A  rob.  deter,  p.  77 ;  comp. 
Seetzen,  xx,  811)  speak  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town 
called  Madian,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Red  Sea, 
where  was  still  to  be  seen  the  well  at  which  Moses  wa- 
tered the  flocks  of  Shoaib  or  Jethro.  This  was  doubt- 
lew  the  same  as  Modiana,  a  town  in  the  same  district, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (Geog.  v,  19) ;  and  Niebuhr  con- 
jectures that  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  Moilah,  a  small 
town  or  village  on  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  Haj  road  from 
Egypt  (DexeHpL  A  rab.  p.  877) ;  but,  as  RoscnmUller  re- 
marks (Bibl.  Geog.  iii,  224),  this  place  is  too  far  south 
to  be  identified  with  the  Midiah  of  Jethro.  The  Marti- 
an of  Abulfeda  is  doubtless  that  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(Ami.  xii,  11, 1)  as  Madiene  (H/laSuntrij),  situated  at  the 
Red  Sea,  properly  identified  by  ReJand  (Palasf.  p.  98, 
»  100)  with  the  modern  Midyan,  situated  about  half-way 
down  the  eastern  coast  of  the  JElanitic  Gulf  (Forster's 
Geogr.  of  Arabia,  ii,  116,  and  Index,  s,  v.).  To  the 
same  effect  are  the  notices  of  the  city  Madian  in  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  above. 

Another  branch  of  the  Midianites  occupied  the  coun- 
try east  and  south-east  of  the  Moabites,  who  were  seated 
on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  we 
should  say  that,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  a  semi- 
nomad  people,  they  pastured  their  flocks  in  the  unset- 
tled country  beyond  the  Moabites,  with  whom,  as  a  kin- 
died,  although  more  settled  tribe,  they  seem  to  have 
been  on  the  moat  friendly  terms,  and  on  whose  borders 
were  situated  those  "cities  and  goodly  castles  which 
they  possessed"  (Numb,  xxxi,  10).     It  is  to  these  Mid- 


ianites that  we  must  refer  the  brief  statements  of  a  col- 
lision with  Hadad,  one  of  the  early  Edomitish  kings 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  85).  These  Midianites,  like  the  other 
tribes  and  nations  who  had  a  common  origin  with  them, 
were  highly  hostile  to  the  Israelites. 

Midian  is  named  authentically  only  in  the  Bible.  It 
has  no  history  elsewhere.  The  names  of  places  and 
tribes  occasionally  throw  a  feeble  light  on  its  past  dwell- 
ings ;  but  the  stories  of  Arabian  writers,  borrowed,  in  the 
case  of  the  northern  Arabs,  too  frequently  from  late  and 
untrustworthy  Jewish  writers,  cannot  be  seriously  treat- 
ed. For  trustworthy  facts  we  must  rest  on  the  Biblical 
narrative.  The  city  of  "Medyen  [say  the  Arabs]  is 
the  city  of  the  people  of  Shu'eib,  and  is  opposite  Tabuk, 
on  the  shore  of  Bah  r  el-Kulzum  [the  Red  Sea] :  between 
these  is  six  days'  journey.  It  [Medyen]  is  larger  than 
Tabuk ;  and  in  it  is  the  well  from  which  Moses  watered 
the  flock  of  Shu'eib"  (Mardsid,  s.  v.).  El-Makrlz!  (in 
his  K kit  at)  enters  into  considerable  detail  respecting 
this  city  and  people.  The  substance  of  his  account, 
which  is  full  of  incredible  fables,  is  as  follows:  Medyen 
are  the  people  of  Shu'eib,  and  are  the  offspring  of  Med- 
yan  [Midian],  son  of  Abraham,  and  their  mother  was 
kantura,  the  daughter  of  Yuktdn  [Joktan]  the  Ca- 
naanite :  she  bare  him  eight  children,  from  whom  de- 
scended peoples.  He  here  quotes  the  passage  above 
cited  from  the  Afarasid  almost  verbatim,  and  adds  that 
the  Arabs  dispute  whether  the  name  be  foreign  or  Ara- 
bic, and  whether  Medyen  spoke  Arabic,  so  called. 
Some  say  that  they  had  a  number  of  kings,  who  were 
respectively  named  Abjad,  Hawez,  Hutt!,  Kelemen, 
Saafas,  and  Karashet.  This  absurd  enumeration  forms 
a  sentence  common  in  Arabic  grammars,  which  gives 
the  order  of  the  Hebrew  and  ancient  Arabic  alphabets, 
and  the  numerical  order  of  the  letters.  It  is  only  curi- 
ous as  possibly  containing  some  vague  reference  to  the 
language  of  Midian,  and  it  is  therefore  inserted  here. 
These  kings  are  said  to  have  ruled  at  Mekkeh,  Western 
Nejd,  the  Yemen,  Medyen,  and  Egypt,  etc,  contempo- 
raneously. That  Midian  penetrated  into  the  Yemen  is, 
it  must  be  observed,  extremely  improbable,  notwith- 
standing the  hints  of  Arab  authors  to  the  contrary : 
Yakut,  in  the  Moajam  (cited  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Deutsche  Morgenl.  GeseUschnfi),  saying  that  a  southern 
Arabiau  dialect  is  of  Midian;  and  El-Mes'udl  (up. 
Schultens,  p.  158)  inserting  a  Midianitish  king  among  the 
rulers  of  the  Yemen ;  the  latter  being,  however,  more 
possible  than  the  former,  as  an  accidental  and  individu- 
al, not  a  national  occurrence.  The  story  of  Shu'eib  is 
found  in  the  Kuran.  He  was  sent  as  a  prophet  to 
warn  the  people  of  Midian,  and  being  rejected  by  them, 
they  were  destroyed  by  a  storm  from  heaven  (Sale's 
Kurdn,  vii  and  xi).  He  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses ;  but  some, 
as  Sale  informs  us,  deny  this ;  and  one  of  these  says 
that "  he  was  first  called  Buyun,  and  afterwards  Shu'eib ; 
that  he  was  a  comely  person,  but  spare  and  lean,  and  of 
few  words."  The  whole  Arab  story  of  Medyen  and 
Shu'eib,  even' if  it  contain  any  truth,  is  encumbered  by 
a  mass  of  late  rabbinical  myths.  El-Makrlz!  tells  us 
that  in  the  land  of  Midian  were  many  cities,  of  which 
the  people  had  disappeared,  and  the  cities  themselves 
had  fallen  to  ruin ;  that  when  he  wrote  (in  the  year  825 
of  the  Hegira)  forty  cities  remained,  the  names  of  some 
being  known,  and  of  others  lost.  Of  the  former,  he 
says  there  were,  between  the  Hijaz  and  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  sixteen  cities ;  and  ten  of  these  in  the  direction 
of  Palestine.  They  were  El-Khalasah,  El-Sanltah,  El- 
Medereh,  El-Minyeb,  El-Aawaj,  El-Khuweyrak,  El- 
Blrein,  El-Ma-eyn,  El-Seba,  and  El-Mtt'allak.  The 
most  important  of  these  cities  were  El-Khalasah  and 
El-Sanltah ;  the  stones  of  many  of  them  had  been  re- 
moved to  El-Ghaxzah  (Gaza)  to  build  with  them. 
This  list,  however,  must  be  taken  with  caution. 

HI.  Condition  and  Customs. — Much  of  this  has  al- 
ready been  incidentally  mentioned.  The  whole  account 
of  the  doings  of  the  Midianites  with  Israel— and  it  is 
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only  tnub  that  they  find  a  place  in  the  sacred  writings 
— plainly  marks  them  as  characteristically  Arab.  We 
have  already  stated  our  opinion  that  they  had  inter- 
married with  Ishmacrs  descendants,  and  become  nation- 
ally one  people,  so  that  they  are  apparently  called  Ish- 
maelites ;  and  that,  conversely,  it  is  most  probable  their 
power  and  numbers,  with  such  intermarriages,  had 
caused  the  name  of  Midian  to  be  applied  to  the  north- 
ern Abrahamie  Arabs  generally.  They  are  described  as 
tnie  Arabs — now  Bedawln,  or  "  people  of  the  desert ;" 
anon  pastoral  or  settled  Arabs — the  "flock"  of  Jethro; 
the  cattle  and  flocks  of  Midian,  in  the  later  days  of  Mo- 
ses; their  camels  without  number,  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea-side  for  multitude  when  they  oppressed  Israel  in  the 
days  of  the  Judges — all  agree  with  such  a  description. 
Like  Arabs,  who  are  predominantly  a  nomadic  people, 
they  seem  to  have  partially  settled  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
under  the  rule  of  Sihon  the  Amorite,  and  to  have  adapt- 
ed themselves  readily  to  the  "  cities"  (D*n3)  and  forts 
(A.V.  "goodly  castles,"  rrna),  which  they  did  not 
build,  but  occupied,  retaining  even  then  their  flocks  and 
herds  (Numb,  xxxi,  9, 10),  but  not  their  camels,  which 
are  not  common  among  settled  Arabs,  because  they  are 
not  required,  and  are  never,  in  that  state,  healthy.  Is- 
rael seems  to  have  devastated  that  settlement,  and  when 
next  Midian  appears  in  history  it  is  as  a  desert  horde, 
pouring  into  Palestine  with  innumerable  camels ;  and, 
when  routed  and  broken  by  Gideon,  fleeing  "  by  the  way 
of  them  that  dwelt  in  tents*'  to  the  east  of  Jordan.  The 
character  of  Midian  we  think  is  thus  unmistakably 
marked.  The  only  glimpse  of  their  habits  is  found  in 
the  vigorous  picture  of  the  camp  in  the  valley  of  Jez- 
reel,  when  the  men  talked  together  in  the  camp,  and 
one  told  bow  he  had  dreamed  that  "  a  cake  of  barley- 
bread  tumbled  into  the  host  of  Midian,  and  came  into  a 
tent,  and  smote  it  that  it  fell,  and  overturned  it,  that  the 
tent  lay  along"  (Judg.  vii,  13). 

The  spoil  taken  in  both  the  war  of  Moses  and  that  of 
Gideon  is  remarkable.  On  the  former  occasion,  the 
spoil  of  675,000  sheep,  72,000  beeves,  and  61,000  asses, 
seems  to  confirm  the  other  indications  of  the  then  pas- 
toral character  of  the  Midionites;  the  omission  of  any 
mention  of  camels  has  already  been  explained.  But 
the  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  (Numb,  xxxi, 
22),  the  jewels  of  gold,  chains,  and  bracelets,  rings,  ear- 
rings, and  tablets"  (ver.  50)— the  offering  to  the  Lord 
being  16,750  shekels  (ver.  52) — taken  by  Moses,  is  es- 
pecially noteworthy ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  booty 
taken  bv  Gideon;  for  when  he  slew  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna  he  "took  away  the  ornaments  that  [were]  on 
their  camels'  necks"  (Judg.  viii,  21),  and  (ver.  24-26)  he 
asked  of  every  man  the  ear-rings  of  his  prey, "  for  they 
had  golden  ear-rings,  because  they  [were]  Ishmaelites." 
"And  the  weight  of  the  golden  ear-rings  that  he  re- 
quested was  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred  [shekels]  of 
gold;  besides  ornaments  and  collars,  and  purple  raiment 
that  [was]  on  the  kings  of  Midian,  and  besides  the 
chains  that  [were]  about  their  camels1  necks."  (The 
rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  our  pur- 
pose hero,  and  any  examination  into  the  form  or  char- 
acter of  these  ornaments,  tempting  though  it  is,  belongs 
more  properly  to  other  articles.)  We  have  here  a 
wealthy  Arab  nation,  living  by  plunder,  delighting  in 
finery  (especially  their  women,  for  we  may  here  read 
"  nose-ring"),  ami,  where  forays  were  impossible,  carry- 
ing on  the  traffic  southwards  into  Arabia,  the  land  of 
gold — if  not  naturally,  by  trade — and  across  to  Chaldsea, 
or  into  the  rich  plains  of  Egypt.     See  Arabia. 

Midlent  Sunday  (or  Mothering  Sunday), 

imperfectly  explained  in  the  Antiquitates  Vulgares,  is 
founded  on  the  Roman  Hilaria  (q*  v.),  or  feast  in  honor 
of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who,  the  legend  tells 
us,  was  converted  bv  Christian  it  v  into  the  mother 
Church,  whence,  in  the  second  step,  the  Antiquitates 
Vulgar**  deduces  the  origin  of  Midlent,     See  Brough- 


ton,  BM.  Historico-Sacra,  i,  194;  Fosbrook,  British 
Monachism,  p.  61.  , 

Midnight  (W,  night,  vv%,  in  connection  with 
m'XH,  ''SH,  or  ^ptj,  piaoc,,  middle;  fueovvimov  aim- 
ply.    See  Night. 

Midraah  (Heb.  »7JC)  is  a  word  appUed  to  the 
oldest  Jewish  exposition  of  the  Scriptures— a  peculiar, 
somewhat  wild  mode  of  interpretation,  which  appeals 
more  to  the  feelings  than  to  the  reason. 

L  Title  and  its  Signification,  etc — The  term  CVTO, 

which  is  strangely  rendered  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  by 
story  (2  Chron.  xiii,  22;  xxiv,  27),  is  derived  from 

the  root  OTT,  to  search  into,  to  examine,  to  investigate, 
to  explain,  and  primarily  denotes  the  study,  the  exposi- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture,  in  the  abstract  and  general 
sense.  Thus  it  is  said, "  Not  the  study  of  it  (B"l*TCft), 
but  the  doing  of  the  law  is  the  chief  thing"  (A  both,  i, 
17).  The  study  or  exposition  of  Holy  Writ  (b"HC)  was 
effected  in  earlier  timea  through  public  discourses,  de- 
livered on  Sabbaths,  festivals,  and  days  of  assembly,  by 
the  priests,  Levites,  elders  of  Israel,  and  prophets.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  second  Temple,  when  the  ca- 
nonical books  and  the  written  discourses  of  the  older 
prophets  became  unintelligible  to  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  spoke  Hebraized  Aramaic,  these  public  exposi- 
tions became  more  formal,  and  were  delivered  on  a  large 
scale  by  the  lawyers,  or  Scribes  (O^IB^O),  as  they  are 
called  in  the  N.  T.,  the  directors  of  schools  Cj22*l),  grad- 
uated rabbins  (mil,  only  with  stiff.  IJT'Q*!),  or  learn- 
ed men  in  general  and  members  of  societies  (D^l^n). 

II.  Design  and  Classification, — The  design  of  the  Mid- 
rash  or  exposition  varied  according  to  circumstances. 
Sometimes  the  lecturer  flB*»%  B*VH)  confined  him- 
self to  giving  a  running  paraphrase  f}T35*nPT3)  into  the 

vulgar  Aramaic,  or  the  other  dialects  of  the  country, 
of  the  lessons  from  the  Law  and  Prophets  which  were 
read  in  Hebrew  (see  Haphtarah),  thus  gradually  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Greek  versions,  so 
that  these  Targumim  may  be  regarded  as  being  the  re- 
sult, or  forming  part  of  the  Midraah.  The  chief  design 
of  the  Midrash,  however,  was  to  propound  the  Script- 
ures either  logically  or  homiletically.  Hence  obtained 
that  twofold  mode  of  expression  called  the  legal  or  //a- 
Uichic  exegesis,  and  the  homiletic  or  Hagadic  exegesis, 
and  their  respective  literatures. 

1.  The  Legal  or  JIalachic  Exegesis. — The  object  of 
this  branch  of  ex{>osition  is  to  ascertain,  by  analogy, 
combination,  or  otherwise,  the  meaning  of  the  law  re- 
specting exceptional  cases  about  which  there  is  no  di- 
rect enactment  in  the  Mosaic  code,  as  it  was  the  only 
rule  of  practice  in  the  political  and  religious  govern- 
ment of  the  Jews  under  all  vicissitudes  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  as  the  motto  of  the  expositors  and  admin- 
istrators of  it  was  "  Turn  it  (i.  e.  the  inspired  code)  over 
and  over  again,  for  everything  is  in  it,  and  will  be  dis- 
covered therein"  {A  both,  v,  22).  The  laws  thus  ob- 
tained, either  by  deduction  from  the  text  or  introduc- 
tion into  it,  are  called  Hakichoth  (nisiri,  sing,  rcbtt, 
from  I^H,  to  go),  the  rule  by  which  to  $o,  the  binding 
precept,  the  authoritative  late,  being  equivalent  to  the 
Hebrew  word  O^EBtt?^  (comp.  Chaldee  Paraphrase  on 
Kxod.  xxi,  9),  and  this  mode  of  exposition,  which  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Pentateuch  as  the  legal  part  of 
the  O.  T.,  is  termed  Haltichic  exegesis.  These  Hala- 
choth  (nis^it),  some  of  which  are  coeval  with  the  en- 
actments in  the  Pentateuch  itself  (Deut.  xvii,  11),  while 
some  are  the  labors  of  the  Great  Synagogue  or  the  So- 
pherim = Scribes — beginning  with  Ezra,  and  terminating 
with  Simon  the  Just — were  for  centuries  transmitted 

orally,  and  hence  are  also  called  Shematha  (KP2BO),i.  e. 
that  which  was  heard,  or  that  which  was  received  by 
members  of  the  chain  of  tradition.    Those  prohibitory 
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laws  or  fences  (^O,  113,  later  H1T3)  which  the  So- 
pherim  were  obliged  to  make  on  their  own  account 
in  consequence  of  the  new  wants  of  the  times,  without 
being  indicated  in  tne  Pentateuch,  and  which  are  called 

Sopheric  precepts  (O^laVlO  "H31),  and  in  the  N.  T. 
Tradition  of  the  Elders  (teapdSotrtg  r&v  irptafivreputv, 
Matt,  xv,  2 ;  Mark  vii,  8),  are  distinguished  from  the 
traditional  laws  which  are  deduced  from  the  Bible. 
The  latter  are  designated  Deduction* from  the  Law  (1p3? 
JtfWlJO),  and  are  of  equal  authority  with  the  Bibli- 
cal precepts.  The  few  learned  men  who  during  the 
period  of  the  Sopherim  (B.C.  450-800)  wrote  down 
some  of  these  laws,  or  indicated  them  by  certain  signs 
(atftO)  or  hints  (DM'ai)  in  their  scrolls  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, only  did  so  to  assist  their  memory,  and  the  docu- 
ments are  called  Secret  Scrolls  (E^rO  m£3T3).  These 
marginal  glosses  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Law  became  the 
basis  of  the  Masorah  (q.  v.).  Gradually,  however,  these 
Malacboth  were  fully  written  down,  and  are  embodied 
in  the  following  works. 

(1.)  It  was  not  till  the  period  of  the  Tanaim  (an  hon- 
orable appellation  given  to  those  doctors  who  transmit- 
ted the  oral  law),  B.C.  220-A.D.  220,  that  the  fixing,  col- 
lecting, and  final  redaction  of  the  Halachah — this  mass 
of  jnridico-political  and  religious  practice,  or  doctrine 
of  human  and  divine  law  (humani  el  ditini  juris) — took 
place.  The  first  attempt  at  a  compilation  and  ramifi- 
cation of  it  was  made  by  Hillel  I  (B.C.  75-A.D.  8), 
who  classified  and  arranged  the  diverse  laws  under  six 
sedarm  (0"H1O)'or  orders.  In  this  he  was  followed 
by 'Akiba  (A.D.  20-120),  and  Simon  III  b.- Gamaliel  II, 
who  was  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  A.D.  140-163, 
and  whose  son  R.  Jehudah  I  the  Holy,  called  Babbi 
car'  iloxhv  (died  A.D.  cir.  193),  completed  the  final  re- 
daction of  the  code  called  Mishna  (q.  v.). 

(2.)  The  Mishna,  however,  like  the  Pentateuch,  soon 
became  the  subject  of  discussion  or  study,  as  many  of 
its  expositions  and  enactments  are  not  only  couched  in 
obscure  language,  but  are  derived  from  antagonistic 
sources.  Hence,  like  the  divine  code  of  the  law,  which 
it  both  supplements  and  expounds,  the  Mishna  itself 
was  expounded  during  the  period  of  the  A  moraim,  or 
expositors ;  an  appellation  given  to  the  public  expos- 
itors of  the  oral  law  (ni:bsri),  recorded  by  the  Tanaim, 
A.D.  220-540,  both  in  Jerusalem  and  Babylon.  The  re- 
sult of  these  expositions  is  the  two  Taimuds,  or  more 
properly  Gemaras,  via.  the  Jerusalem  and  the  Babylon. 
See  Talmud. 

(3.)  Prior  in  point  of  age  to  the  -compilation  of  the 
Mishna  is  the  commentary  on  Exodus,  called  Mechilta, 
which  is  composed  of  nine  Tractates  (mna^OT3),  sub- 
divided into  sections  (Pl'TOiB),  and  treating  on  select 
flections  of  Exodus  in  the  following  order :  Theirs*  tract 
treats  on  Exod.  xii,  1-xiii,  6,  in  eighteen  sections ;  the 
*cond  is  on  xiii,  7-xiv,  31,  in  six  sections ;  the  third  is 
on  xv,  1-21,  in  ten  sections ;  tbeyburtA  is  on  xv,  22-xvil, 
7,  in  seven  sections;  the  fifth  is  on  xvii,  8-xviii,  27,  in 
four  sections ;  the  sixth  is  on  xix,  1-xx,  22,  in  eleven 
flections;  the  seventh  is  on  xxi,  1-xxii, 22,  in  eight  sec- 
tions; the  eighth  is  on  xxii,  23-xxiii,  19,  in  two  sections ; 
and  the  ninth  tract  is  on  chap,  xxix,  12-17 ;  xxxv,  1-3, 
in  two  sections.  The  first  compilation  of  the  Mechilta 
▼at  most  probably  made  under  the  influence  of  R.  {sh- 
m*el  b.-Elisa,  A.D.  cir.  90  [see  Ishmael  R-Eusa], 
which  accounts  for  the  many  maxims  contained  in  it, 
and  not  to  be  fonnd  elsewhere.  It  was  re-edited  after- 
wards, and  greatly  altered  (comp.  Geiger,  Urschrift,  p. 
"84  sq.).  It  was  printed  at  Constantinople  in  1515 ;  then 
flgsin  at  Venice  in  1545 ;  then,  with  a  commentary  and 
revised  text  by  M.  Frankfurter  (ArosL),  in  1712 ;  but  the 
best  edition  is  that  by  Landau  (Vilna),  in  1844.  A 
Latin  translation  of  it  by  Ugolino  is  given  in  his  The- 
fauna  AntuptUatum  Sacrum,  voL  xiv  (Venice,  1752). 
(4.)  Commentary  on  Leviticus,  called  Siphra,  Stfra 
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(fiOBO),  the  Booh ;  also  Siphra  Ube  Rah  pSI  fiODO 
31),  Siphra  of  the  school  of  Rah,  because  Rob = Abb  a 
Areka,  the  first  of  the  A  moraim,  and  founder  of  the 
celebrated  school  at  Sora,  of  which  he  was  president 
twenty-eight  years  (A.D.  219-247),  is  its  author ;  and 
by  some  it  is  denominated  Boraitha  shel  Torath  Coha- 
nim  (CSna  rmn  P©  Xn-na),  because  the  booh  of 
Leviticus  which  it  expounds  is  called  by  the  Jews  the 
Code  of the  Priests  (DW3  niin,./e&amofn,72  b;  Rashi, 
on  Levit.  ix,  23).  The  Siphra  is  divided  into  treat* 
ises  (D*113*1),  which  are  subdvided  into  sections 
(PTO1B),  and  these  again  into  chapters  (D^pID).  The 
first  edition  of  it  appeared,  together  with  the  Mechilta 
and  Siphri,  at  Constantinople  in  1515;  then  at  Venice  in 
1545 ;  and,  with  a  very  extensive  commentary  by  Ibn 
Chajim,  at  Venice  in  1609-11;  with  the  commentary 
Ha-Tora  Vcha-Mitzva,  by  M.  L.Malbim,  at  Bucharest 
in  1360.  The  best  edition,  however,  is  that  by  Schloss- 
berg,  with  the  commentary  of  Abraham  b.-David,  and 
the  Massoreth  Ha-Talmud  of  Weiss  (Vienna,  1862).  A 
Latin  translation  of  it  by  Ugolino  is  given  in  his  The- 
saurus A  ntiquitatum  Sacrum  (Venice,  1752),  voL  xiv. 

(5.)  Commentary  on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy,  called 
Siphre  or  Siphri  (ilDO),  the  Books,  also  Siphre  D'be  Rob 
(31  "Ol  'nBO)j  because  Bab,  the  author  of  the  preced- 
ing work,  is  also  the  author  of  this  commentary,  and 
Vishallechu  (in 5 CI),  because  it  begins  with  Numb,  v, 
2,  where  this  word  occurs.  The  commentary  on  Num- 
bers is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  chapters, 
and  that  on  Deuteronomy  into  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven.  The  Siphre  first  appeared  with  the  Mechilta 
and  Siphra  at  Constantinople  in  1515 ;  at  Venice  in  1545. 
The  best  edition  of  it  is  in  two  volumes,  with  the  ex- 
tensive commentary  by  Lichtstein  (vol  i,  Dyrhenfort, 
1810 ;  vol.  ii,  Radvill,  1819).  A  Latin  translation  of  it  by 
Ugolino  is  given  in  his  Thesaurus  A  ntiquitatum  Sacrum 
(Venice,  1753),  voL  xv. 

2.  The  Homiletic  or  Hagadic  Exegesis, — The  design 
of  this  branch  of  the  Midrash  or  exposition  is  to  edify 
the  people  of  Israel  in  their  most  holy  faith,  to  encour- 
age them  to  obedience,  to  commend  to  them  the  paths 
of  virtue  and  morality,  to  stimulate  them  to  all  good 
works,  and  to  comfort  them  in  tribulation  by  setting  be- 
fore them  the  marvellous  dealings  of  Providence  with 
the  children  of  man,  the  illustrious  examples  of  the  holy 
patriarchs,  and  the  signal  punishment  of  evil-doers  from 
by-gone  history — investing  each  character,  and  every 
event,  with  the  halo  or  contumely,  the  poetry  or  the 
legend,  which  the  fertile  genius  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
and  the  creative  power  of  tradition  had  called  into  ex- 
istence in  the  course  of  time.  This  branch  of  exposition 
extends  over  the  whole  Hebrew  Scriptures,  while  the 
Halachic  interpretation,  as  we  have  seen,  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  the  civil  and  legal 
portion  of  the  Bible.  It  is  also  called  Uagadah  (H13n ; 
Chaldee  fl13X,  from  133,  to  say),  said,  reported,  on  dit, 
without  its  having  any  binding  authority,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Halachah,  which  is  authoritative  law. 
When  it  is  stated  that  this  department  of  Biblical  ex- 
egesis is  interspersed  with  homiletics,  the  beautiful  max- 
ims and  ethical  sayings  of  illustrious  men,  attractive 
mystical  expositions  about  angels  and  daemons,  paradise 
and  hell, Messiah  and  the  Prince  of  Darkness;  poetical 
allegories,  symbolical  interpretations  of  all  the  feasts 
aud  fasts,  charming  parables,  witty  epithalamiums, 
touching  funeral  orations,  amazing  legends,  biographic- 
al and  characteristic  sketches  of  Biblical  persons  and 
national  heroes ;  popular  narratives,  and  historical  no- 
tices of  men,  women,  and  events  of  by-gone  days ;  phil- 
osophical disquisitions,  satirical  assaults  on  the  heathen 
and  their  rites,  able  defences  of  Judaism,  etc,  etc,  it 
will  be  readily  understood  why  the  Jewish  nation  grad- 
ually transferred  to  this  storehouse  of  Biblical  and  na- 
tional lore  the  name  Midrash  =  the  exposition,  tear 
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t$oxnv.    This  branch  of  public  and  popular  exposition, 
in  which  the  public  at  large  naturally  felt  far  more  in- 
terest than  in  the  dry  disquisitions  about  legal  enact- 
ments, being  thus  called  by  them  The  Midrash,  the  col- 
lection of  works  which  contain  this  sacred  and  national 
lore  obtained  the  name  Midrashim  (D^ISVTO),  Com- 
mentaries, in  the  sense  of  Qesar's  Commentaries.    Hence 
the  term  Midrashic  or  Hagadic  exegesis,  so  commonly 
used  in  Jewish  writings,  by  which  is  meant  an  interpre- 
tation effected  in  the  spirit  of  those  national  and  tra- 
ditional views.    The  following  are  the  principal  Mid- 
rashim, or  commentaries,  in  the  more  restricted  sense 
of  the  word,  which  contain  the  ancient  Hagadic  expo- 
sitions.   (It  must  here  be  remarked  that  as  this  branch 
of  the  Midrash  embraces  the  whole  cycle  of  ethics,  met- 
aphysics, history,  theosophy,  etc,  as  well  as  Biblical  ex- 
position, it  has  been  divided  into— 1,  General  Magadan 
or  Ilagadah  Midrash,  in  its  wider  sense,  treating  almost 
exclusively  on  morals,  history,  etc ;  and,  2,  into  Special 
Hagadah  or  Ilagadah  Midrash,  in  its  narrower,  and  Mid- 
rash in  its  narrowed  sense,  occupying  itself  almost  en- 
tirely with  Biblical  exposition,  and  making  the  elements 
of  the  general  Hagada  subservient  to  its  purpose.     It 
would  be  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  article  were  we 
to  discuss  anything  more  than  the  Midrash  in  its  nar- 
rowest sense.) 

(1.)  Midrash  Rabboth  (m:H  «m«),or  simply  Rab- 
both  (rVD^),  which  is  ascribed  to  Oshaja  b.-Nachraani 
(fl.  A.D.  278),  and  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
this  collection  begins  with  a  Ilagadah  of  Oshaja  Rabba, 
contains  ten  Midrashim,  which  bears  the  respective 
names  of— 1.  Bereshith  Rabba  (K31  rPWtra),  abbre- 
viated from  Bsreshith  (T  Rabbi  Oshaja  Rabba  (rPISaoa 
fiOn  aCSEia  ^a*!),  on  Genesis,  divided  into  a  hun- 
dred sections  (P.11231B).     2.  Shemoth  Rabbah  (pVOW 
nan),  on  Exodus,  in  fifty-two  sections.    3.  Va-jikra 
Rabbah  (S"Qi  Xip*n),  on  Leviticus,  in  thirty-seven  sec- 
tions.    4.  Ba-midbar  Rabbah  (031  *Q"H33),  on  Num- 
bers, in  twenty -three  sections.     6.  Debarim  Rabbah 
(nai  0^13*1),  on  Deuteronomy,  in  eleven  sections.    6. 
Shir  Ha-Shirtm  Rabbah  (H31  D^Ett  1"»«),  also 
called  Agadath  Chasiih  (n*itn  max),  because  the  text 
begins  with  the  word  Chasiih,  on  the  Song  of  Songs. 

7.  Midrash  Ruth  Rabbah  (Ml  nil  Wlia),  on  Ruth. 

8.  Midrash  Eiehah  Rabbathi  pnnn  r»3^X),  on  Lamen- 
tations. 9.  Midrash  Coheleth  (nbnp  »1T0),  on  Ec- 
desiastes.  10.  MidVash  MegUlath  Esther  (rb*tt  B11B 
nnOSt),  also  called  Hagadaih  MegiUah  (libra  rYWl), 
on  Esther.  This  entire  collection,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1546,  has  been  reprinted  many  times 
since  (best  edition  by  Schrentzel,  with  the  different 
commentaries,  Stettin,  1863,  2  vols.).  Excerpts  of  the 
Midrash  on  Ruth,  Esther,  and  Lamentations  have  been 
published  in  Latin  by  Schnell  (Altdorf,  1660).  The  age 
of  the  compilation  of  the  separate  Midrashim  constitu- 
ting this  collection  is  critically  and  elaborately  discussed 
bv  Zunz,  Die  Gottesdienstlichen  Vortrage  der  Juden,  p. 
174-184,  268  sq. 

(2.)  Pesikta  (KHp^OD),  compiled  by  Cahana  or  Kahana 
ben-Tachlifa,  who  was  born  about  A.D.  830,  and  died  in 
411.  This  Midrash,  which  comprises  a  complete  cycle 
of  lectures  on  the  Pericopes  of  the  feasts  and  fasts  [see 
Haphtarah],  and  which  was  lost  for  several  centuries, 
has  been  restored  by  an  anonymous  writer  about  the 
year  A.D.  846,  and  edited  under  the  name  Pesikta  Rab- 
bathi pnai  anp^OB),  intermixing  it,  however,  with 
portions  from  the  Midrash  Jelammedenu.  In  this  new 
form  the  Pesikta  was  first  published  by  Isaac  ben-Chajim 
Ha-Cohen  (Prague,  1655).  An  excellent  edition,  enti- 
tled ttllDI  mian  D2?  *ron  KnpOS,  with  divisions 
into  paragraphs,  an  emended  text,  extensive  references, 


and  a  critical  commentary  and  indices  by  Seeb  (Wolf) 
ben-Israel  Isser,  was  published  in  Breslau  in  1831.    The 
nature  and  date  of  this  Midrash  are  discussed  in  a  most 
masterly  manner  by  Zunz,  Die  Gottesdienstlichen  Vor- 
trage, p.  185-226, 289-251 ;  Rapaport,  Erech  Millw,?.  171. 
(3.)  Midrash  Tanchuma  (KSin:n  tTVTO),  l  e.  the 
Midrash  compiled  by  Tanchuma  ben-Abba  (flourished 
cir.  A.D.  440),  also  called  Midrash  Jelammedenu  (B*"ra 
ISinb*'),  from  the  fact  that  eighty-two  sections  begin 
with  the  formula  Wcbi,  it  will  teach  us.    This  Mid- 
rash extends  over  the  whole  Pentateuch,  and  consists 
of  140  sections.    It  contains  extracts  from  the  Mechilta, 
Siphre,  Va-Ikra  Rabba,  Pesikta,  and  Boraitha  de  Rabbi 
Eliezer,  and  was  first  published  after  a  redaction  of  the 
first  Geonim  period,  when  a  great  deal  of  it  was  lost, 
altered,  and  interpolated  by  Joseph  ben-Shoshan  (Con- 
stantinople, 1520;  also  Venice,  1545;  Mantua,  1563;  So- 
lonica,  1578 ;  with  corrections  after  two  MSS.  and  addi- 
tions, Verona,  1595;  and  at  different  other  places);  the 
best  edition  is  that  with  the  twofold  commentary  by 
Chan.  Sandel  ben-Joseph  (Vilna,  1838).    For  a  thorough 
analysis  of  this  Midrash  we  must  refer  to  Zunz,  Die 
Gottesdienstlichen  Vortrage,  p.  226-238. 

(4.)  Pirke  Rabbi  Eliezer  (lTS"»ba  ^an  ^plfi),  aba 
called  BoraUha  or  Agada  de  Rabbi  Eliezer  (IK  X^ 
"ttS^ba  "'311  Kn""i3),  because  Eliezer  beu-Hyrcanus 
(flourished  cir.  A.D.  70)  is  its  reputed  author.    This 
Midrash,  which  discusses  the  principal  events  recorded 
in  the  Pentateuch,  consists  of  fifty-four  sections,  treat- 
ing respectively  on  the  following  important  subjects: 
the  life  of  R.  Eliezer  (sees,  i  and  ii) ;  the  creation  (iii- 
vi);  new  moon  (vii);  intercalary  year  (viii);  the  fifth 
day's  creation  (ix) ;  the  flight  of  Jonah,  and  his  abode 
in  the  fish  (x) ;  the  sixth  day's  creation  (xi) ;  Adam, 
paradise,  and  the  creation  of  the  plants  (xii) ;  tbe  fall 
(xiii);  the  curse  (xiv);  paradise  and  hell  (xv);  Isaac 
and  Rebecca  (xvi) ;  the  offices  to  be  performed  to  bridal 
pairs  and  mourners  (xvii);  the  creation  (xviii);  the 
ten  things  created  on  the  eve  of  the  sixth  creation  day 
(xix) ;  the  expulsion  from  paradise  (xx) ;  Adam,  Eve, 
Cain,  and  Abel  (xxi);  the  degeneracy  of  Cain's  de- 
scendants and  the  flood  (xxii) ;  the  ark  and  its  occu- 
pants (xxiii) ;  the  descendants  of  Noah,  the  tower  of 
Babel  (xxiv);  Sodom,  Lot,  and  his  wife  (xxv);  the 
ten  temptations  of  Abraham  (xxvi) ;  his  rescuing  lot 
(xxvii);  God's  covenant  with  Abraham  (xxviii);  hia 
circumcision  (xxix) ;  the  sending  away  of  Hagar  and 
l8hmael,  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Mes- 
siah (xxx) ;  Abraham  about  to  sacrifice  Isaac  (xxxi) ; 
Isaac  bestowing  the  blessing  on  Jacob  (xxxii) ;  the  res- 
urrection (xxxiii) ;  future  state  (xxxiv);  Jacob's  dream 
(xxxv);  his  sojourn  with  Laban  (xxxvi);  his  wrest- 
ling with  the  angel  (xxxvii) ;  the  selling  of  Joseph 
(xxxyiii);  Jacob's  sojourn  in  Egypt  (xxxix);  God'« 
manifestation  in  the  bush  (xl) :  the  giving  of  the  law 
(xli) ;  the  exodus  (xlii) ;  the  power  of  repentance  (xliii); 
the  conflict  of  Moses  with  Amalek  (xliv) ;  the  golden 
calf  (xlv) ;  the  tables  of  stone  and  the  atonement  (xlvi); 
the  exploit  of  Phineas  (xlvii) ;  the  birth  of  Moses  and 
the  redemption  from  Egypt  (xiviii);  Samuel,  Saul, 
Agag,  Haman,  Mordecai,  Titus,  Nebuchadnezzar.  Ahas- 
uerus,  Vashti,  and  Esther  (xlix,  1) ;  the  new  creation 
(li) ;  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  (lii) ;  the  punish- 
ment of  calumny,  Absalom  and  David  (liii) ;  and  the 
leprosy  of  Miriam  (liv).    This  Midrash,  which  is  chiefly 
written  in  pure  and  easy  Hebrew,  was  first  published  at 
Constantinople  in  1514,  and  has  since  been  reprinted 
numerous  times ;  but  the  best  edition  is  with  the  criti- 
cal commentary  called  the  Great  Edifice  (5*H5?i  r*-), 
emended  text  and  references  to  Talmud  and  Midrashim 
by  Broda  (Vilna,  1838 ;  a  more  convenient  edition  of 
it,  Leraberg,  1858).    A  Latin  translation  by  Vorst  was 
published  under  the  title  Capitula  R.  Eliezeris  contineur 
iia  imprimis  svecinctam  histories  sacra  recensionem,  etc** 
cum  vetLRabb.CommentariU  (Ley  deu,  1644).   The  com- 
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position  and  age  of  this  Midrash  are  discussed  by  Zunz, 
Die  GottesdienstUchen  Vortrage,  p.  271-278. 

(5.)  Midrash  on  Samuel,  called  (bxittB  dltt 
[Xra-i])  Midrash  Shemuel  [Rabbathd],  divided  into 
thirty-two  sections  (P1C1D),  twenty-four  of  which  are 
devoted  to  1  Sam.  and  eight  to  2  Sam.  It  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  excerpts  from  older  works,  and  the  compiler 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century.  Kashi  is  the  first  who  quotes  this  Mid- 
rash {Comment,  on  Chron,  x,  13).  It  was  first  published 
at  Constantinople  in  1517,  and  has  since  been  frequently 
reprinted  with  the  Midrash  described  below.  The  best 
editions  of  it  are  the  one  with  the  twofold  commentary 
Ez  Joseph  and  Anaph  Joseph,  references  to  the  parallel 
passages  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim,  etc,  by  Schrent- 
zel  (Stettin,  1800);  and  the  other  published  together 
with  the  Midrash  on  Proverbs  and  the  commentary  of 
Isaac  Cohen  (Lemberg,  1861). 

(6.)  Midrash  on  the  Psalms,  called  (D^bp  Oima 
[  StrQ*t])  Midrash  Tillim  \Rabbatha\  Uagadath  TiUim 
(Q^bn  man),  or  Shochar  Tob  (313  1TO),  after  the 
words  with  which  it  commences.  With  the  exceptions 
of  seven  psalms — viz,  xlii,  xcvi,  xcvii,  xcviii,  cxv, 
cxxiii,  and  cxxxi — this  Midrash  extends  over  the  whole 
Psalter.  As  it  contains  extracts  from  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  the  Pesikta,  Boraitha  of  R.  Eliezer,  Tanchuma, 
and  Pesikta  Rabbathi,  it  must  have  been  compiled 
about  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  most  probably  in 
Italy.  It  was  first  published  at  Constantinople  in  1512. 
The  portion  on  Psa.  cxix,  which  extends  to  the  first 
verses  of  the  letter  p,  is  called  Midrash  A  Ipha  Beth  a 

(Stn-a  SBb*  Em*),  from  the  fact  that  this  is  an  al- 
phabetic psalm;  it  has  been  published  separately  (Sa- 
tanic*, 1515).  The  Midrash  on  the  Psalms  has  fre- 
quently been  published  together  with  the  Midrash  on 
Samuel,  under  the  title  Midrash  Shock  a  r  Tob  pmv 
213),  which  properly  belongs  only  to  that  on  the 
Psalms. 

(7.)  Midrash  on  Proverbs,  called  ("£©13  sn*H3 
[ttran])  Midrash  MiskU  {Rabbathd],  consists  of  a 
compilation  of  those  maxims  and  expositions  from  for- 
mer works  which  are  best  calculated  to  illustrate  and  ex- 
plain the  import  of  the  book  of  Proverbs.  The  com- 
piler, who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century, 
omits  all  the  references  to  the  original  sources,  discards 
the  form  of  lectures,  and  assumes  that  of  a  commentary. 
The  first  edition  of  this  Midrash  appeared  at  Constanti- 
nople in  1512-17,  with  the  commentary  Sera  Abraham 
(Vilna,  1834),  and  the  commentary  of  Isaac  Cohen  (Stet- 
tin, 1861). 

(8.)  Midrash  Jalbtt  (ttpb*  gnitt),  or  Jaihtt  Shi- 
mon* (^312ft9i8  Olpb1'),  u  e.  the  collection  or  compila- 
tion of  Simeon,  who  flourished  in  the  1 1  th  century.  This 
Midrash,  which  extends  over  the  whole  Hebrew  Script- 
ures, is  described  in  the  article  Cara  in  this  Cyclopaedia. 

Uh  Method  and  Plan  of  the  Midrash.— In  discussing 
its  method  and  plan,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Midrash  first  developed  itself  in  public  lectures  and 
homilies ;  that  the  ancient  fragments  of  these  discourses 
became  afterwards  literary  commodities,  serving  fre- 
quently as  the  groundwork  of  literary  productions ;  and 
that  the  Midrasbic  writers  or  compilers  mixed  up  other 
matters  and  pieces  of  their  own  composition  with  the 
remnants  of  expository  lectures.  The  ancient  relics, 
however,  are  easily  discernible  by  their  dialect,  diction, 
etc  and  by  the  authority  to  whom  they  are  ascribed. 
That  there  was  a  method  in  them  has  been  shown  by 
the  erudite  and  indefatigable  Jellinek,  than  whom  there 
is  no  greater  authority  on  the  subject.  He  points  out  the 
following  plan  as  gathered  from  the  ancient  fragments : 

1.  The  lecturer  first  set  forth  the  theme  of  his  dis- 
course in  a  passage  of  Scripture  enunciating  the  partic- 
ular truth  which  he  wished  to  unfold,  and  then  illus- 


trated it  by  a  parable,  and  enforced  it  by  a  saying  which 
was  popular  in  the  mouth  of  the  people.  This  rule  is 
given  in  the  Midrash  itself  (comp.  "prAiai  ^flb  EP 

nsrbs  onb  or,itftj  cnb  o-n.jnpa,  Midrash  on 

the  Song  of  Solomon,  1  a). 

2.  The  attention  of  the  audience  was  roused  and  the 
discourse  was  enlivened  by  the  lecturer  using  a  foreign 
word  instead  of  a  well-known  expression,  or  by  employ- 
ing a  Greek,  Latin,  Aramaic,  or  Persian  term  in  addition 
to  the  Hebrew  (comp.  Aruch,  s.  v.  ^pTHfit).  This  ac- 
counts for  the  striking  fact  that  so  many  foreign  words 
occur  in  the  Midrash  to  express  things  for  which  the 
Hebrew  has  expressions,  and  that  both  Hebrew  and  for- 
eign words,  expressing  the  same,  idea,  stand  side  by  side 
(comp.  'pB'ipi  -pB^pttT  *nnb  nm:,  Midrash  Rob- 

bah  on  Genesis,  evil;  ^OIW  rQ!  O^SIO  m,  Midrash 
on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  1  a). 

8.  The  lecturer  increased  the  beauty  of  his  discourse 
by  trying  to  discover  analogies  between  numbers  and 
persons  related  to  each  other — e.  g.  between  David  and 
Solomon.     Comp.  Midrash  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  ibid. 

4.  The  lecture  was  also  rendered  more  attractive  by 
being  interspersed  with  plays  upon  words,  which  were 
not  intended  to  explain  or  corroborate  a  statement,  but 
were  simply  meant  to  create  a  pleasant  feeling  in  the 
audience.  Hence,  to  judge  of  the  frequent  plays  upon 
words  by  the  rules  of  hermeneutics  is  to  misunderstand 
the  aesthetics  of  the  Hagadah. 

5.  It  was  considered  as  ornamenting  the  discourse, 
and  pleasing  to  the  audience,  when  single  words  were 
reduced  to  their  numerical  value  in  orcler  to  put  a  cer- 
tain point  of  the  lecture  in  a  clearer  light.  Thus,  e.  g., 
the  lecturer  speaking  of  Eliezer,  Abraham's  faithful  ser- 
vant, and  being  desirous  to  show  that  he  alone  was 
worth  a  host  of  servants,  remarked  that  Eliezer  pTS^bfit, 
1+30  +  10+70+7+200=318)  is  exactly  as  much  as 
the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  young  men  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xiv,  14.  Comp.  Midrash  Rabboth  on  Genesis, 
ch.  xlii.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Hebrew  let- 
ters were  commonly  used  as  numbers,  it  will  be  easily 
understood  how  the  audience  would  be  rejoiced  to  see  a 
word  converted  so  dexterously  into  figures. 

6.  To  relieve  the  discourse  of  its  monotony,  the  lect- 
urer resolved  a  long  word  into  several  little  words,  or 
formed  new  words  by  taking  away  a  letter  or  two  from 
the  preceding  and  following  words  in  the  same  sentence. 

"  If  the  Midrash  is  read  with  the  guidance  of  these 
aesthetics!  canons,"  continues  Dr.  Jellinek,  "we  shall  find 
in  it  less  arbitrariness  and  more  order.  We  shall,  more- 
over, understand  its  method  and  plan,  and  often  be  put 
in  a  position  to  distinguish  the  original  discourse  from 
the  literary  element  of  a  later  date,  as  well  as  from  in- 
terpolations. For  the  confirmation  of  our  sesthetical 
canons,  let  the  reader  compare  and  analyze  chapters  ii, 
iii,  and  v  of  Midrash  Rabboth  on  Genesis"  (Ben  Cha- 
nanja,  iv,  383  sq.). 

IV.  HaUichic  and  Hagadic  Rules  of  Interpretation. — 
The  preceding  exposition  of  the  method  and  plan  of  the 
Midrash  has  prepared  us  to  enter  upon  the  Halachic 
and  Hagadic  rules  of  interpretation  which  were  collect- 
ed and  systematized  by  Elieser  ben-Jose  the  Galihean 
Cb^iih  ^OT),  one  of  the  principal  interpreters  of  the 
Pentateuch  in  the  2d  century  of  the  Christian  sera.  Ac- 
cording to  this  celebrated  doctor,  whose  sayings  are  so 
frequently  recorded  in  the  Talmud  and  the  Siphri,  there 
are  thirty-two  rules  (PYTO  O^PWI  D*»b«)  whereby 
the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted,  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  By  the  superfluous  use  of  the  three  particles  PX, 
D3,  and  5] fit,  the  Scriptures  indicate  in  a  threefold  manner 
that  something  more  is  included  in  the  text  than  the  ap- 
parent declaration  would  seem  to  imply.  Thus,  e.  g., 
when  it  is  said,  Gen.  xxi,  1,  "And  the  Lord  visited  (PX 
TWO)  Sarah ;"  the  superfluous  Pfit,  which  sometimes 
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denotes  with,  is  used  to  indicate  that  with  Sarah  the 
Lord  also  visited  other  barren  women.  The  second,  D3, 
is  used  superfluously  in  the  passage  "take  also  your 
herds,  and  also  (C3)  your  flocks"  (Exod.  xii,82),  to  in- 
dicate that  Pharaoh  also  gave  the  Israelites  sheep  and 
oxen,  in  order  to  corroborate  the  declaration  made  in 
Exod.  x,  25 ;  while  the  superfluous  S)K,  2  Kings  ii,  14, 
"  He  also  (E)K)  had  smitten  the  waters,"  indicates  that 
more  wonders  were  shown  to  Elisha  at  the  Jordan  than 
to  Elijah,  as  it  is  declared  in  2  Kings  ii,  9.  This  rule  is 
called  ^TH,  inclusion,  more  being  meant  than  said. 

2.  By  the  superfluous  use  of  the  three  particles  "JK, 
p"),  and  "|E,  the  Scriptures  point  out  something  which  is 
to  be  excluded.  Thus,  c  g.,  ^X  in  Gen.  vii,  28,  "And 
Noah  only  ("J X)  remained,"  shows  that  even  Noah  was 
near  death,  thus  indicating  exclusion.  The  superfluous 
p"i  in  "  Only  (pi)  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in  this  place" 
(Gen.  xx,  11),  shows  that  the  inhabitants  were  not  al- 
together godless;  while  ")£  in  Exod.  xviii,  13,  "And  the 
people  stood  by  Moses  from  (jT3)  the  morning  unto  the 
evening,"  indicates  that  it  did  not  last  all  day,  but  only 
six  hours  (Sabbath,  10  a).  This  rule  is  called  aiS^E, 
diminution,  exclusion,  ■ 

8.  If  words  denoting  inclusion  follow  each  other,  sev- 
eral things  are  included.  Thus  in  1  Sam.  xvii,  86, "  Thy 
servant  slew  also  (PIX  D3)  the  lion,  also  (B3)  the  bear," 
three  superfluous  expressions  follow  each  other,  to  show 
that  he  slew  three  other  animals  besides  the  two  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  the  text.  This  rule  is  called  ^13^1 
'*'0,,*1  "1HK,  inclusion  after  inclusion. 

A.  If  words  denoting  exclusion  follow  eacli  other,  sev- 
eral things  are  excluded.  Thus  in  Numb,  xii,  2, "  Hath 
the  Lord  indeed  only  spoken  to  Moses?  hath  he  not 
also  spoken  to  us?"  the  superfluous  expressions  pi  and 
"X  which  follow  each  other  denote  that  the  Lord  spoke 

to  Aaron  and  Miriam  before  he  spoke  to  Moses,  thus  not 
only  without  the  lawgiver  being  present  to  it,  but  before 
God  spoke  to  him,  and  not  only  did  he  speak  to  Aaron, 
but  also  to  Miriam,  so  that  there  is  here  a  twofold  ex- 
clusion. If  two  or  more  inclusive  words  follow  each 
other,  and  do  not  admit  of  being  explained  as  indicative 
of  inclusion,  they  denote  exclusion.  Thus,  e.  g.,  if  the 
first  word  include  the  whole,  while  the  second  only  in- 
cludes a  part,  the  first  inclusion  is  modified  and  dimin- 
ished by  the  second.  If,  on  the  contrary,  two  or  more 
exclusive  words  follow  each  other,  and  do  not  admit  of 
being  explained  as  indicative  of  exclusion,  they  denote 
inclusion.  Thus,  e.  g.,  if  the  first  exclude  four,  while 
the  second  only  excludes  two,  two  only  remain  included, 
so  that  the  second  exclusive  expression  serves  to  in- 
clude or  increase.  This  rule  is  called  "MIX  31 5^D 
ZSlS^E,  exclusion  after  exclusion,  and  the  two  excep- 
tions are  respectively  denominated  *lHX  *yyi*\  *pjt 
B3?ttb  KPX  ",1Sn"l,  inclusion  offer  inclusion  effecting 

diminution,  and  mnnb  aba  air^a  inx  oisio  "pa, 

exclusion  after  exclusion  effecting  increase  (comp.  Pes- 
sachim,  23  a ;  Jomd,  48  a :  Megifia,  23  b ;  Kiddushm,  21 
b ;  Baba  Kama,  45  b ;  Sanhedrin,  15  a ;  with  Menachoth, 
34  a). 

5.  Expressed  inference  from  the  minor  to  the  major, 

called  dlDB  *TOini  bp.  An  example  of  this  rule  is 
to  be  found  in  Jcr.  xii,  5, "If  thou  hast  run  with  the 
footmen,  and  they  have  wearied  thee,  [inference]  then 
how  canst  thou  contend  with  horses?" 

6.  Implied  inference  from  the  minor  to  the  major, 
called  E1PO  "IBim  bp.  This  is  found  in  Psa.xv,4: 
"He  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt,  and  changeth  not," 
hence  how  much  less  if  he  swear  to  his  advantage 
(comp.  Maccoth,  24  a). 

7.  Inference  from  analogy  or  parallels,  called  fttT3 


m».  Thus  it  is  said  of  Samuel,  that  "there  shall  no 
razor  come  upon  his  head"  (1  Sam.  i,  11),  and  the  same 
language  is  used  with  respect  to  Samson — "No  razor 
shall  come  on  his  head"  (Judg.  xiii,  5);  whereupon  is 
based  the  deduction  from  analogy,  that  just  aa  Samson 
was  a  Nazarite,  so  also  Samuel  (Xasir,  66  a). 

8.  Building  of  the  father  (3X  "p33)  is  the  property 
of  any  subject  which  is  made  the  starting-point,  and  to 
constitute  a  rule  (3X,  a  father)  for  all  similar  subjects. 
Thus,  e.  gM  in  Exod.  iii,  4,  it  is  stated, "  God  called  unto 
him  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and  said,  Moses,  Mo- 
ses;" hence  it  concludes  that  whenever  God  spoke  to 
Moses,  he  addressed  him  in  the  same  manner.  See  Hiis- 
lel  and  Ismael  ben-Emsa. 

9.  Brachylogy  (rmp  "|"H).  The  Scriptures  some- 
times express  themselves  briefly,  and  words  must  be 
supplied.  Thus,  e.  g.  YH  bstYl,  where  it  ought  to  be 
111  OB3  bsni,  and  David's  soul  was  consumed,  CSS 
being  omitted ;  again,  1  Chron.  xvii,  5,  where  PPtWI 

•pwttBi  bmx  bx  bmss  ought  to  be  -|bnmi  mrai 

■pOsb  'JSIBWI  bniK  bfit  hniK^,"AndIwentfrom 
tent  to  tent,  and  from  tabernacle  to  tabernacle,"  the 
words  "|bnfiO  and  "(SCcb  being  omitted. 

10.  Repetition  (T3B  *CntS  13*7).  The  Scriptures 
repeat  a  thing  in  order  to  indicate  thereby  something 
special.  Thus  it  is  said  in  Jer.  vii,  4, "  Trust  ye  not  in 
lying  words,  saying,  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord ;"  the  last  phrase  is 
repeated  three  times,  to  indicate  that  though  his  people 
Israel  celebrate  feasts  in  the  temple  three  times  in  the 
year,  the  Lord  will  not  regard  it  because  they  do  not 
amend  their  ways. 

11.  The  separation  and  order  of  the  verses  (WO 
pbrtitt)  are  designed  to  convey  some  explanation. 
Thus  verses  18  and  19  of  2  Chron.  xxx  ought  to  be  dif- 
ferently placed  (comp.  Rashi,  ad  loc). 

12.  A  subject  often  explains  itself  while  it  imparts  in- 
formation on  other  subjects  (K2CT331  irbb  K30  ^21 
Tttb).  Thus,  "  Its  cry,  it  shall  arise  like  that  of  a  ser- 
pent" (Jer.  xlvi,  22),  indicates  that  the  serpent  must 
have  raised  a  tremendous  cry  alter  the  curse  which  the 
Lord  pronounced  against  it,  since  we  are  nowhere  else 
told  that  there  was  any  occasion  on  which  it  cried ;  and 
that  Egypt  raises  au  equally  loud  cry — thus  serving  to 
give  information  upon  another  subject,  and  at  the  same 
time  explaining  itself  (comp.  Sofa,  9  b). 

18.  A  general  statement  is  made  first,  and  is  followed 
by  a  single  remark,  which  is  simply  to  particularize  the 
general.  This  rule  is  called  13'W  n»53  TnrtKID  bba 
•pOO  b«  imfi  «bx,  and  is  illustrated  by  Gen.  i,  27, 
where  the  creation  of  man  is  recorded  in  general  terms — 
"Male  and  female  created  he  them;"  while  ii, 7,  which 
describes  the  creation  of  Adam,  and  ii,  21,  which  speaks 
of  the  creation  of  Eve,  are  simply  the  particulars  of  i, 
27,  and  not  another  record  or  contradiction. 

14.  A  great  and  incomprehensible  thing  is  represented 
by  something  small  to  render  it  intelligible.     This  rule  is 

called  -pis  -,r»n  anacnb  ppa  nbnsc  bins  -irr 

nrsiV  trnc,  and  is  illustrated  by  Deut  xxxii,  2— 
"  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain ;"  where  the  great 
doctrines  of  revelation  are  compared  with  the  less  sig- 
nificant rain,  in  order  to  make  them  comprehensible  to 
man ;  and  by  Amos  iii,  8—"  When  the  lion  roareth.  who 
doth  not  fear?  the  Lord  speaketh,"  etc.;  where  the  lion 
is  compared  with  the  Deity,  to  give  man  an  intelligible 
idea  of  the  power  of  God. 

15.  When  two  Scriptures  seem  to  contradict  each  other, 
a  third  Scripture  will  reconcile  them  (QiaiPD   "W 

itBib»n  airon  arptu  *ir  m  nx  m  nx  e"*©inaen 

DTWa  *iW»).    Thus  it  is  said  in  2  Sam.  xxiv,  9, 
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"  There  were  in  Israel  eight  hundred  thousand  valiant 
men,"  in  contradiction  to  1  Chron.  xxi,  5,  where  "a 
thousand  thousand  and  a  hundred  thousand  men  that 
drew  sword" — three  hundred  thousand  more  are  said 
to  have  been  among  all  Israel.  The  apparent  con- 
tradiction is  reconciled  by  xxvii,  1,  where  it  ia  said, 
*The  children  of  Israel  after  their  number;  to  wit,  the 
chief  fathers  and  captains  of  thousands  and  hundreds, 
and  their  officers  who  served  the  king  in  all  matters  of 
the  courses,  who  came  in  and  went  out,  was,  month  by 
month,  through  all  the  months  of  the  year,  twenty-four 
thousand  in  each  course."  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
the  number  of  these  servants  for  twelve  months  amount- 
ed to  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand,  and  as 
the  chief  fathers  of  Israel  consisted  of  twelve  thousand, 
we  obtain  the  three  hundred  thousand  who  were  noted 
in  the  registers  of  the  king,  and  therefore  are  not  men- 
tioned in  2  Sam.  xxiv,  9.  Thus  the  two  apparently 
contradictory  Scriptures  are  reconciled  by  a  third  Script- 
ure, It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  this  ancient  inter- 
pretation is  now  generally  followed,  and  that  it  is  es- 
poused by  Dr.  Davidson,  Sacred  Uermeneutics  (Edinb. 
1843),  p.  546,  etc 

16.  A  h  expression  used  for  the  first  time  is  explained 
hgtkepassageintDhich.it  occurs  ^Wptt  TrYPTJ  "inn). 
Thus.  e.  g.,  Hannah  is  the  first  who  in  her  prayer  ad- 
dresses God  as  "  Lord  of  Hosts ;"  whence  it  is  concluded 
that  the  superfluous  expression  hosts  indicates  that  she 
must  have  argued  to  this  effect — "  Lord  of  the  universe, 
thou  hast  erected  two  worlds  (rV!&Q2t) ;  if  I  belong  to 
the  nether  world  I  ought  to  be  fruitful,  and  if  to  the 
upper  I  ought  to  live  forever."  Hence  the  expression 
is  designed  for  this  passage  (Berachoth,  31  b). 

17.  A  circumstance  is  not  fully  described  in  the  pas- 
sage in  which  it  first  occurs,  but  is  explained  elsewhere 

pnxmpM  ©iDnsi  wpxaa  ©nana  irxo  -inn). 

Thus  it  is  stated  in  Gen.  ii,  8,  where  the  garden  of  Eden 
is  first  mentioned,  that  there  were  in  it  all  manner  of 
fruit ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  this  passage  that 
there  was  anything  else  in  the  garden ;  while  from  Ezek. 
xxviii,  13,  where  this  passage  is  further  explained,  it  is 
evident  that  there  were  also  precious  stones  in  Paradise. 

18.  A  thing  is  named  in  part,  but  comprises  the  whole 

(bsa  arrw  aim  nxpsa  -isjoo  im).    Thus  in 

Exod.  xxii,  30  it  is  forbidden  to  eat  flesh  "torn  of 
beasts  in  the  field ;"  and  in  Lev.  xxii,  8,  it  is  said, "  That 
which  is  torn  he  shall  not  eat,"  here  also  forbidding  that 
which  is  torn  in  the  city.  The  use  of  the  expression 
field  in  the  first  passage  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  beasts 
are  far  more  frequently  torn  in  it  than  in  the  city ;  and 
the  Scriptures  mention  the  common  and  not  the  uncom- 
mon occurrences.  Hence  in  the  expression  field  every- 
thing is  comprised — city,  country,  forest,  mountain,  val- 
ley, etc 

19.  The  respective  predicates  of  two  subjects  in  the 
same  passages  map  refer  to  both  alike  (tin  1SK30  "On 
■nrani  M Vn).  Thus,  "Light  is  sown  for  the  right- 
eous, and  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart"  (Psa.  xcvii, 
11).  does  not  imply  that  the  former  is  without  gladness 
and  the  latter  without  light,  but  what  is  predicated  of 
one  also  belongs  to  the  other  (comp.  Taanith,  15  a). 

20.  The  predicate  of  a  subject  may  not  refer  to  it  at 
oM,  but  to  the  one  next  to  it  Qrgl  htt  12K3B  "CI 
rranb  T*33  «im  lb  -psr).  Thus  the  remark,  "This 
to  Judah"  (Deut.  xxxiii,  7),  does  not  refer  to  Judah, 
since  it  is  said  further  on,  "And  he  said,  Hear,  Lord,  the 
voice  of  Judah,n  but  to  Simeon,  whom  Moses  hereby 
Messes  after  Reuben. 

21.  When  a  subject  is  compared  with  two  things,  it  is 
to  recekt  the  best  attributes  of  both  pnob  ©pin©  im 

Vrnoao  mbtt  nz  lb  ims  nnati  rms).   Thus, 

"  The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm-tree ;  he 
■hall  grow  up  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon'*  (Psa.  xcii,  12) — 


the  comparison  is  with  the  best  qualities  of  both  (comp. 
Taanith,  25  a). 

22.  The  first  clause  explains  by  its  parallelism  the 
second,  to  which  it  refers  (Vk*  n"»3TO  WTO  *ni). 
Thus,  "A  gift  in  secret  pacifieth  anger,"  in  the  first 
hemistich  signifying  the  anger  of  God,  shows  that 
"  and  a  reward  in  the  bosom  strong  wrath"  (Prov.  xxi, 
14),  in  the  second  hemistich,  refers  to  the  strong  wrath 
of  God  (comp.  Baba  Bathra,  9  b). 

23.  The  second  clause  in  parallelism  explains  the 
first  hemistich,  to  which  it  refers  (maiB  Kino  "Ol 
TVOn).  Thus,  "The  voice  of  the  Lord  shaketh  the 
wilderness ;  the  Lord  shaketh  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh" 
(Psa.  xxix,  8).  Here  Kadesh,  though  comprised  in  tbe 
expression  wilderness  of  the  first  clause,  is  used  in  tbe 
second  clause  to  heighten  the  strength  of  the  first  hem- 
istich, by  showing  that  the  wilderness  must  have  been 
shaken  exceedingly,  since  Kadesh,  the  great  wilder- 
ness, was  shaken  (comp.  Deut.  i,  16). 

24.  A  subject  included  in  a  general  description  is  ex- 
cepted from  it  to  convey  a  special  lesson  (fTTPX?  "Q*l 

KX*  113X5  b*  lob^bbsh  -,*  K^l  bbsS).     Thus, 

"  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  sent  out  of  Shittim  two  men 
to  spy  secretly,  saying,  Go,  view  the  land,  and  Jericho" 
(Josh,  ii,  1).  Here  Jericho  is  superfluous,  since  it  is 
comprised  in  the  general  term  land,  but  it  is  especially 
mentioned  to  indicate  that  Jericho  by  itself  was  equal  in 
power  and  strength  to  the  whole  country.  Hence  that 
which  is  excepted  teaches  something  special  about  itself. 

25.  A  subject  included  in  a  general  description  is  ex- 
cepted from  it  to  teach  something  special  about  another 

subject  (by  nrbb,  bbsn  i«  awn  bbsa  mno  nan 

TPan).  Thus  the  command,  "  Ye  shall  take  no  re- 
demption-price for  the  life  of  a  murderer  who  is  guilty 
of  death"  (Numb,  xxxv,  81),  is  entirely  superfluous, 
since  it  is  included  in  the  declaration  already  made — 
"As  he  hath  done,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  him"  (Lev. 
xxiv,  19).  It  is,  however,  mentioned  especially  to  be  a 
guide  for  other  punishments,  since  it  is  concluded  from 
it  that  it  is  only  for  murderers  that  no  redemption-price 
is  to  be  taken,  but  that  satisfaction  may  be  taken  in 
case  of  one  knocking  out  his  neighbor's  tooth  or  eye 
(comp.  Kethuboth,  37  b,  38  a). 

26.' Parable  (b'£Q).  Thus,  "The  trees  went  forth 
on  a  time  to  anoint  a  king  over  them,  and  they  said 
unto  the  olive-tree,  Reign  thou  over  us"  (Judg.  ix,  8), 
where  it  is  the  Israelites  and  not  the  trees  who  said  to 
Othniel,  son  of  Kenaz,  Deborah  and  Gideon  reign  over 
us.  So  also  the  remark,  "And  they  shall  spread  the 
cloth  before  the  elders  of  the  city"  (Deut.  xxii,  17),  is 
parabolic,  meaning  that  they  should  make  their  testi- 
mony as  clear  as  the  cloth  (comp.  Kethuboth,  46  a). 

27.  The  preceding  often  explains  what  follows  ("p3T3 
mm  b*W3  yWHtf).  Thus,  "And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Jehu,  Because  thou  hast  done  well,  executing 
that  which  is  right  in  mine  eyes  .  .  .  thy  children  of 
the  fourth  generation  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel" 
(2  Kings  x,  30),  is  to  be  explained  by  what  precedes. 
Because  Jehu  destroyed  four  generations  of  the  house 
of  Ahab — viz.  Omri,  Ahab,  Joram,  and  his  sons,  as  is 
stated  (comp.  ver.  13) — therefore  shall  four  generations 
of  his  house  remain  on  the  throne. 

28.  Antithetic  sentences  of  en  explain  each  other  by 

their  parallelism  (mim  TMa  •p»1Tl»  "p3S).  Thus 
in  Isa.  xxx,  16, "  But  ye  said,  No ;  for  we  will  flee  upon 
horses;  therefore  shall  ye  flee,  and  ride  upon  rapid  run- 
ners; therefore  shall  your  pursuers  run;"  the  words 
wherewith  they  have  sinned  are  put  in  parallelism  with 
the  words  of  punishment,  couched  in  the  same  language 
and  in  similar  expressions. 

29.  Explanations  are  obtained  by  reducing  the  letters 

of  a  word  to  their  numerical  value  (O^lS^VHttJ  *p3tt 
pnsna  K^S)&3),  and  substituting  for  it  another  word 
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or  phrase  of  the  same  value,  or  by  transposing  the  letters 
(tTPmK  ffpbn).  For  an  instance  of  the  first  we  must 
refer  to  the  reduction  of  ITS^bK  to  318,  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding section.  The  second  part  of  this  rale  is  illustra- 
ted by  examples  which  show  that  several  modes  of 
transposing  the  letters  were  resorted  to.  Thus  "pBJZJ, 
Sheshach,  is  explained  by  b33,  Babel  (Jer.  xxv,  26;  li, 
41),  and  ^Vp  3b  by  D"H«3  {ibid,  li,  1),  by  taking  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  inverse  order;  K,  the 
first  letter,  is  expressed  by  P,  the  last  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet; 3,  the  second  letter,  by  O,  the  last  but  one;  3 
by  1 ;  1  by  p ;  O  by  2C,  and  so  on.  This  principle  of 
commutation  is  called  Atbash  (UJ  3  T\  K),  from  the  first 
two  specimen  pairs  of  letters  which  indicate  the  inter- 
change. Or  the  commutation  is  effected  by  bending 
the  alphabet  exactly  in  the  middle,  and  putting  one 
half  over  the  other,  and  the  interchange  is  K  for  b,  3 
for  a,  3  for  3.  This  mode  is  termed  A  foam  (03  b«), 
from  the  first  two  specimen  pairs  of  letters  which  indi- 
cate the  interchange  (comp.  Nedarim,  32  a  *,  Sanhedrin, 
22  a). 

30.  An  explanation  is  to  be  obtained  by  either  divid- 
ing a  word  into  several  words,  or  into  syllables,  and 
transposing  these  syllables,  or  into  letters,  and  taking  each 
letter  as  an  initial  or  abbreviation  of  a  word.  This  rule 
is  termed  STUm  ■ppilBlS  ■pC-.'rtB  "p3«,  and  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  word  Cm2X  being  divided  into  3M 
O^A  "pan,  the  father  of  many  nations,'  by  333*13  being 
divided  into  ba  and  *13,  and  the  latter  transposed  into 
"p,  viz.  soft  and  giindable;  and  by  every  letter  of 
D2C*1E3  (1  Kings  ii,  8)  being  taken  as  standing  for  a 
word,  viz.:  3  =  wj8M3,  adulterer;  a  =^3X1S,  Moabile; 
^  =  n2£*H,  murderer;  2£  =  "W12&,  apostate;  and  T\  = 

rOSin,  abhorred  (comp.  Sabbath,  105  a). 

31.  Words  and  sentences  are  sometimes  transposed 
CP33T3  im6H3  KIHia  mpilS).  Thus  1  Sam.  iii,  3, 
"And  ere  the  lamp  of  God  went  out,  and  Samuel  was 
lying  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,"  the  words  mrp  bs^FD, 
in  the  temple  of  the  Ijord,  which  are  placed  later  in  the 
sentence,  evidently  belong  to  rQS"*,  went  out,  since  no 
one  was  allowed  to  sit  down  in  the  Temple  except  the 
kings  of  the  house  of  David,  much  less  to  lie  down.  So 
also  in  Psa.  xxxiv,  where  ver.  18  must  be  taken  up  to 
ver.  16  (comp.  Kiddushin,  78  b;  Baba  Kama,  106). 

32.  Whole  sentences  are  sometimes  transposed  (0*"plT3 
miznM  KIJlE  iniXia).  Thus,  e.  g.  the  record,  "And 
he  said  unto  him,  Take  roc  a  heifer  of  three  years  old," 
etc.  (Gen.  xv,  9,  etc.),  ought  properly  to  precede  ch.  xiv, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  anterior  in  point  of  time.  This  re- 
versed order  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Scriptures  for 
some  reason  put  certain  events  which  occurred  earlier 
in  time  after  later  occurrences  (comp.  Berachoth,  7  b, 
with  Pessachim,  6  b). 

Besides  these  thirty-two  rules,  the  following  laws  of 
interpretations  must  be  mentioned : 

i.  Deduction  from  Juxtaposition. — When  two  laws 
immediately  follow  each  other,  it  is  inferred  that  they 
are  similar  in  consequences.  Thus  it  is  said  in  Exod. 
xxii,  18,  19,  "Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live. 
Whosoever  lieth  with  a  beast  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death ;"  whence  it  is  inferred  that  these  two  enactments 
are  placed  close  to  each  other  to  indicate  the  manner  of 
death  a  witch  is  to  suffer,  which  the  Scriptures  nowhere 
define.  Now,  as  he  who  cohabits  with  an  animal  is, 
according  to  the  Halachah  based  upon  Lev.  xx,  to  be 
stoned  to  death,  hence  it  is  concluded  that  a  witch  is  to 
die  in  the  same  manner. 

ii.  All  repetitions  of  words,  as  well  as  the  construc- 
tion of  the  finite  verb  with  the  infinite,  e.  g.  21211 
IDS'OSn  E3Sn,  3^r\  have  a  peculiar  signification, 


and  must  be  explained.  Some,  however,  maintain  that 
the  Bible,  being  written  in  human  language,  employs 
these  repetitions  (D*l«  *33  yiobs  mitl  m3"»*T)  in 
accordance  with  the  usus  loquendi  (Mishna  Baba  Mezia, 
ii,  9 ;  xii,  3 ;  Gemara,  ibid.  31 ;  Jerusalem  Nedarinv,  i, 
1 ;  Kethuboth,  77  b;  Berachoth,  31  b). 

iii.  Letters  are  to  be  taken  from  one  word  and  joined  to 
another,  or  formed  into  new  worth.  Thus,  e.  g.  EP.H31 
■n»»b  ir&rt3  HK,"  Then  ye  shall  give  his  inheritance 
unto  his  kinsman"  (Numb,  xxvii,  11),  is  explained  by 
lb  nXE  nbn3  nX.Dnnsi,  "And  ye  shall  give  the  in- 
heritance of  his  wife  to  him,"  i.  e,  the  husband,  by  taking 
away  the  1  from  IpbfiS  and  the  b  from  *n&tcb,  thus 
obtaining  the  word  lb;  and  it  is  deduced  therefrom 
that  a  man  inherits  the  property  of  his  O&W)  wife 
(comp.  Baba  Bathra,  iii,  6;  Menachoth,  74  a).  This 
rule  is  called  •pCTlTl  •pSPDIttl  "pani! 

iv.  A  word  is  to  be  explained  both  with  the  preceding 
andfoUowivg  words.     Thus,  Kb   B^3X   HICK  *ntr 

ian  rrarai  rwxo  nntw  nbi  ib  mb*,  "And  Sa- 

rai,  Abraham's  wife,  bare  him  no  children ;  and  she  had 
a  handmaid,  an  Egyptian,  whose  name  was  Hagar" 
(Gen.  xvi,  1),  is  explained,  "And  Sarai,  Abraham's  wife, 
bare  no  children  to  him  and  to  herself"  (JlVl  *lb) ;  and 
then  again,  to  him  (i.  e.  Abraham)  and  to  her  (i.  e. 
Sarai)  there  was  a  handmaid  (H3B1B  hbl  lb).  This 
rule  is  called  Wrotbl  "^3tb  nm3  «*1p»,  and  is  not 
admitted  by  some  (comp.  Sabbath,  32  b;  Menachoth, 
19  a). 

v.  The  Utters  of  a  word  are  sometimes  transposed. 
Thus  Idbtt?,  "our  labor"  (Deut.  xxv,  7),  is  made  to 
mean  our  children,  13 sb?,  by  transposing  the  S  and 
the  b. 

vi  Letters  resembling  each  other  in  sound  or  appear- 
ance, or  belonging  to  the.  same  organ  of  speech,  are  inter- 
changed.  Thus  nbnp  noiia  n©3  isb  mx  rr-n 

3p3a<f  "  Moses  commanded  us  the  law,  an  inheritance 
of  the  congregation  of  Jacob"  (Deut.  xxxiii,  4),  is  ex- 
plained, "  The  law  which  Moses  has  given  us,  is  the  be- 
trothed or  wife  (ft&^k?)  of  the  congregation  of  Ja- 
cob," by  changing  the  1  in  MWH3  for  K,  and  O  for  EJ. 
The  alteration  produced  by  rules  v  and  vi,  and  which 
are  in  the  Talmudic  and  post-Talmudic  period  generally 
introduced  by  the  remark  "{3  ttbtt  "|3  *npn  bx,  Read 
not  so  and  so,  but  so  and  so,  must  not  be  taken  for  emen- 
dations of  the  text  of  various  readings,  but  are  simply 
another  mode  of  obtaining  an  additional  meaning  of  the 
text.  It  was  argued  that  as  the  literal  and  limited 
sense  of  the  Bible,  read  in  the  stereotyped  order,  could 
not  yield  sufficiently  the  divine  and  inexhaustible 
mind  couched  in  those  letters,  every  transposition,  com- 
mutation, etc.,  ought  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  ob- 
tain as  much  as  possible  of  the  infinite  idea ;  especially 
as  every  such  effort  yielded  that  sense  and  meaning 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  what  might  justly  be 
expected  from  Holy  Scripture.  It  was  therefore  re- 
garded as  probable  that  the  Bible  designed  to  indicate 
it  in  addition  to  what  the  regular  order  and  reading  of 
the  words  conveyed.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
some  of  these  rules,  especially  those  which  involved  an 
alteration  of  the  text  and  a  departure  from  the  literal 
meaning,  were  not  used  in  J/alachic  exegesis,  and  that 
the  Hagadic  exegesis  employs  many  more,  than  those  we 
have  specified.  In  fact,  anything  and  even' thing  is  re- 
sorted to  which  can  make  the  text  speak  comfort  and 
consolation  in  every  time  of  need,  or  connect  the  legends 
about  Scriptural  characters  with  the  Biblical  record. 
The  puerility  and  extravagance  of  many  of  the  rules 
are  obvious,  while  others  are  of  acknowledged  value, 
See  Cabala. 
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V.  Importance  of  the  Halackic  and  Hagadic  Exegesis. 
— When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  annotators  and 
punctuators  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  translators  of 
the  ancient  versions,  were  Jews  impregnated  with  the 
theological  opinions  of  the  nation,  and  prosecuted  their 
Biblical  labors  in  harmony  with  these  opinions!  and  the 
above-named  exegetical  rules,  the  importance  of  the 
Halachic  and  Hagadic  exegesis  to  the  criticism  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  Greek, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  other  versions,  as  well  as  of  the 
quotations  of  the  O.  T.  in  the  N.  T.,  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated. If  it  be  true — and  few  will  question  the  fact — 
that  every  successive  English  version,  either  preceding 
or  following  the  Reformation,  reflects  the  peculiar  no- 
tions about  theology,  Church  government,  and  politics 
of  each  period  and  of  every  dominaut  party ;  and  that 
even  the  most  literal  translation  of  modern  days  is,  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  commentary  of  the  translator;  we  ought 
to  regard  it  as  natural  that  the  Jews,  without  intending 
to  deceive,  or  wilfully  to  alter  the  text,  should  by  the 
process  of  the  Atidrash  introduce  or  indicate,  in  their 
Biblical  labors,  the  various  opinions  to  which  shifting 
circumstances  gave  rise.  Let  a  few  specimens  from  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  the  ancient  versions,  suffice  to  illus- 
trate the  Midrashic  process,  and  its  paramount  impor- 
tance to  Biblical  criticism. 

1.  The  Hebrew  Text  and  the  Masorah. — The  influence 
of  the  Halachic  and  Hagadic  exegesis  on  the  formation 
of  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Masorah  is  far  greater  than 
has  hitherto  been  imagined,  though  the  limits  of  this 
article  only  admit  of  a  few  examples.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the 
question  put  by  Isaiah  to  Hezekiah,  "  The  shadow  has 
gone  forward  (T^biJ)  ten  degrees;  shall  it  go  back  ten 
degrees?"  (2  Kings  xx,  9)  as  the  Hebrew  text  has  it,  is 
not  only  grammatically  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  the  repe- 
tition of  the  ten  degrees  a  second  time  requires  the  arti- 
cle, but  is  at  variance  with  the  king's  reply  given  in 
ver.  10,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  prophet  asked 
him  whether  the  shadow  should  gofoncards  OR  back- 
wards ten  degrees,  that  Hezekiah  chose  the  latter  be- 
cause it  was  more  difficult  and  wonderful,  and  that  the 
original  reading  was  T) ??•!!»  instead  of  ~bri;  and,  in- 
deed, this  reading  is  still  preserved  by  the  Chaldee,  the 
Syriac,  the  Vulgate,  etc. ;  is  followed  by  Luther  and  the 
Zurich  version,  whence  it  found  its  way  into  Coverdale, 
the  Bishop's  Bible,  and  has  finally  got  into  the  A.  V. 
The  mystery  about  the  origin  of  the  present  textual 
reading  is  solved  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  Hagadic 
explanation  of  the  parallel  passage  in  Isa.  xxxviii,  8. 
Now,  tradition  based  upon  this  passage  tells  us  that  the 
shadow  or  the  sun  had  gone  ten  degrees  forwards  at  the 
death  of  Ahaz,  and  the  day  was  thus  shortened  to  two 
hours  (mn  P170  TI1B  TOK  13  HOB  DT»n  ItVlK, 
Sankedrin,  96  a),  in  order  that  his  burial  might  be  hasty 
and  without  royal  honors,  and  that  now  these  ten  de- 
grees went  backwards.  Hence  the  present  reading,  which 
was  effected  by  the  trifling  alteration  of  "jlTl  into  "lin, 
Le."  the  shadow,"  the  prophet  is  made  to  say  to  the 
king, "  Has  once  gone  forward  ten  degrees"  (i.  c  at  the 
death  of  Ahaz) ;  "  shall  it  now  go  backward  ten  de- 
grees V  Thus  the  Midrashic  exposition  of  Isa.  xxxviii, 
8,  it  may  be  supposed,  gave  rise  to  the  textual  reading 
of  2  Kings  xx,  9.  For  the  influence  of  the  Halachic 
and  Hagadic  exegesis  on  the  Masorah  and  the  various 
readings,  we  must  refer  to  Krochroal,  More  Neboche  II a- 
Jeman  (Lemberg,  1851),  p.  169  sq.  See  Keri  and  Ke- 
tbib;  Nkthimm. 

2.  The  Greek  Versions. — That  the  Septuagint  is  per- 
vaded by  the  Halachic  and  Hagadic  exegesis  may  al- 
most be  seen  on  every  page  of  this  version.  A  few  ex- 
amples must  suffice.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  Septuagint  render- 
ing of  7TTI  by  Zuioyovovvrwv,  in  Lev.  xi,  47,'ia  only  to 
be  explained  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  according 
to  the  Halachah,  the  prohibition  respecting  H&^2  (Exod. 


xxii,  80,  etc.)  does  not  simply  refer  to  animals  torn  by 
wild  beasts,  but  to  every  animal  which  is  sickly  and 
maimed,  though  belonging  to  the  clean  animals  allowed 
to  be  eaten  in  Lev.  xi ;  and  that  one  of  the  sure  tests 
whether  an  animal  is  healthy,  and  hence  eatable,  is 
when  it  bears  young  ones;  barrenness  is  an  infallible 
sign  of  its  sickly  condition  (comp.  Chulin,  24  with  68; 
Salomon  ben-Adereth,  Respons.  xcviii;  Torath  Coha- 
wm,  124) — hence  the  Septuagint  rendering,  "  Between 
those  which  bear  young  ones  and  [for  this  reason]  may 
be  eaten,  and  those  which  bear  young  ones  and  may  not 
be  eaten,"  because  they  belong  to  the  animals  proscribed. 
Again,  the  rendering  of  Josh,  xiii,  22,  D?bn  Pifctt  .  .  . 
Sina  .  .  .  lain,  by  Kai  rbv  BaXadfi .  .  .  dvixruvav 
. . .  iv  ftorry,  which  has  caused  such  perplexity  to  com* 
mentators  and  given  rise  to  diverse  emendations  (e.  g. 
irpovouy,  Oxf. ;  iv  pofA<f>aia  iv  rpoiry,  Aid.  and  Com- 
plut.),  is  at  once  explicable  when  reference  is  made  to 
the  Hagadah,  which  is  quoted  in  Jonathan  ben-Uzziel's 
Chaldee  Paraphrase  of  Numb,  xxxi,  6,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: "  Balaam  flew  into  the  air  by  his  magic  arts,  and 
Pbinehas  threw  him  down ;"  so  that  iv  pony  means  in 
the  fall  (comp.  also  Rashi  on  Numb,  xxxi,  6). 

Symmachus,  too,  cannot  be  understood  in  many  of  his 
translations  without  reference  to  the  Halachic  and  Ha- 
gadic exegesis.  Thus  the  apparently  strange  rendering 
of  1H3K  abro  "Hi  bonn  «b  by  ov  OKtvdtmc.  tpttov 
Sid  ydXaKToc  unrooc  aitrov  (Exod.  xxiii,  19)  becomes 
intelligible  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Halachah  not 
only  prohibits  the  cooking,  but  the  mixing  and  eating 
of  animal  meat  and  milk  in  any  form  (comp.  Mechiltu, 
ad  loc ;  Cholin,  115).  H ence  the  rendering  of  b  ESH  by 
oKivdotic,.  The  rendering  of  HISS  bxT*l  by  wpKiot 
di  Mwvorjv  (Exod.  i,  21),  which  has  been  thought  very 
extraordinary  and  inexplicable,  becomes  perfectly  plain 
when  the  Hagadah  on  this  passage  is  consulted,  which 
tells  us  that  Jethro  demanded  of  Moses  to  swear  that  he 
would  devote  to  idolatry  his  first-begotten  son  by  Zip- 
porah,  and  that  Moses  consented  to  it;  and  remarks 
further,  Then  said  Jethro,  Swear,  and  Moses  swore  to  him, 
as  it  is  written,  HIBtt  bw\  Now  ftbtt  denotes  to 
swear,  as  in  1  Sam.  xiv,  24,  and  2  Kings  v,  23  (comp. 
Mechilta,  sec  Jethro,  beginning  quoted  in  Jalicut,  ad  loc ; 
Nedarim,  65  a). 

These  few  specimens  must  suffice,  for,  greatly  impor- 
tant as  the  subject  is,  the  limits  of  this  article  prevent 
us  from  giving  illustrations  of  the  influence  which  the 
Halachic  and  Hagadic  exegesis  exercised  upon  the  other 
Greek  versions,  as  well  as  upon  the  Chaldee  paraphrases, 
the  Syriac  version,  the  Vulgate,  the  Arabic,  and  the  ex- 
positions of  the  early  fathers. 

VI.  Literature. — Zunz,  Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrage 
der  Juden  (Berlin,  1832),  p.  35  sq.;  Hirschfeld,  Halach- 
ische  Exegese  (Berlin,  1840) ;  by  the  same  author,  Die 
hagadische  Exegese  (Berlin,  1847) ;  Sachs,  Die.  religiose 
Poesie  der  Juden  in  Spanien  (Berlin,  1845),  p.  141  sq.; 
Rapaport,  Erech  Millin  (Prague,  1852),  art  Agada,  p.  6 
sq.;  Frankel,  Vorstudien  zu  der  Sejrtuaginta  (Leipsic, 
1841),  p.  179  sq. ;  by  the  same  author,  Ueber  den  Einfiuss 
der  Palastinischen  Exegese  avfdie  alexandrinische  Her' 
meneutik  (Leipsic,  1851) ;  and  Programm  zur  Eruffnung 
des  judisch-theologischen  Seminars  zu  Breslau  (Breslau, 
1854) ;  Lnzzatto.  £M*6  der.  (Vienna,  1831) ;  Pinner,  Vor- 
studien zum  Talmud  (Berlin,  1881);  Geiger,  Urschrifi 
und  Uebersetzung  der  lithel  (Breslau,  1857) ;  Stcinschnei- 
der,  Jewish  Literature  (London,  1857),  p.  5  sq. ;  Deutsch, 
in  Lond.  Qn.  Rev.  April,  1867  sq.,  art.  on  Talmud ;  Gins- 
burg,  Historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on  Ecclesuistes 
(London,  1861),  p.  80  sq.,  455  sq. ;  and  particularly  the 
excellent  article  by  Ginsburg  in  Kit  to  (s.  v.),  upon  which 
we  have  very  largely  depended  in  this  article 

Midwife  (M|?«,  part,  in  Piel  of  nbj,  "  to  bring 
forth ;"  Sept.  fiaia,  Vulg.  obstetriz ;  Gen.  xxxv,  17 ; 
xxxviii,  28).    It  must  be  remarked  that  ni^R,  Exod.  i, 
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19,  "lively,"  is  also  in  rabbinical  Hebrew  "  midwives,n 
an  explanation  which  appears  to  have  been  had  in  view 
by  the  Vulg.,  which  interprets  chayoth  by  "  ipsse  obste- 
tricandi  habent  scientiam."  It  is  also  rendered  "  living 
creatures,"  implying  that  the  Hebrew  women  were,  like 
animals,  quick  in  parturition.  Gesenius  renders  "  vivi- 
dte,  robustae"  {Thes.  p.  468).  In  any  case  the  general 
sense  of  the  passage  Exod.  i,  19  is  the  same,  viz.  that 
the  Hebrew  women  stood  in  little  or  no  need  of  the 
midwives'  assistance.  Parturition  in  the  East  is  usu- 
ally easy.  See  Woman.  The  office  of  a  midwife  is 
thus,  in  many  Eastern  countries,  in  little  use,  but  is  per- 
formed, when  necessary,  by  relatives  (Chardin,  Voy.  vii, 
28 ;  Harmer,  Ohs.  iv,  425).  See  Child.  It  may  be  for 
this  reason  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  for 
this  purpose  among  the  Hebrews  was  so  small,  as  the 
passage  Exod.  i,  19  seems  to  show ;  unless,  as  Knobel 
and  others  suggest,  the  two  named  were  the  principal 
persons  of  their  class.  In  the  description  of  the  trans- 
action mentioned  in  Exod.  i,  one  expression, "  Upon  the 
stools,"  receives  remarkable  illustration  from  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  usage.  On  the  walls  of  the  palace  of 
Luxor,  in  Upper  Egypt,  there  is  a  grand  painting,  which 
is  faithfully  copied  in  Lepsius's  Denkmaier,  representing 
the  birth  of  the  eldest  son  of  Thothmes  IV,  and  very 
possibly  the  "first -born"  of  the  Pharaoh  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  Queen  Mautmes  is  repre- 
sented as  receiving  a  message  through  the  god  Thoth, 
that  she  is  to  give  birth  to  a  child.  The  mother  is 
.placed  upon  a  stool,  while  two  midwives  chafe  her  hands, 
and  the  babe  is  held  up.  by  a  third  (Sharped  History  of 
Egypt,  i,  65).  Gesenius  doubts  the  existence  of  any  cus- 
tom such  as  the  direct  meaning  of  the  passage  implies, 
and  suggests  a  wooden  or  stone  trough  for  washing  the 
new-born  child.  But  the  modem  Egyptian  practice,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Lane,  exactly  answers  to  that  indi- 
cated in  the  book  of  Exodus.  "  Two  or  three  days  be- 
fore the  expected  time  of  delivery,  the  Layeh  (midwife) 
conveys  to  the  house  the  kursi  elwUddeh,  a  chair  of  a 
peculiar  form,  upon  which  the  patient  is  to  be  seated 
during  the  birth"  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  iii,  142).  See 
Stool.  The  moral  question  arising  from  the  conduct 
of  the  midwives  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  article.  The  reader,  however,  may  refer  to  St. 
Augustine,  Contr.  mendacium,  xv,  32,  and  Quasi .  in  Hept. 
ii,  1 ;  also  Corn,  a  Lap.  Com.  on  Ex.  i.  When  it  is  said, 
"God  dealt  well  with  the  midwives,  and  built  them 
houses,"  we  are  probably  to  understand  that  their  fami- 
lies were  blessed  either  in  point  of  numbers  or  of  sub- 
stance. Other  explanations  of  inferior  value  have  been 
offered  by  Kimchi,  Calvin,  and  others  (Calmet,  Com.  on 
Ex.  i ;  Patrick ;  Corn,  k  Lap. ;  Knobel ;  Schleusner,  L.  V. 
T.  oUia ;  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  193 ;  Crit.  Sacr.).  It  is 
worth  while  to  notice  only  to  refute  on  it*  own  ground 
the  Jewish  tradition  which  identified  Siphrah  and  Puah 
with  Jochebed  and  Miriam,  and  interpreted  the  "  houses" 
built  for  them  as  the  so-called  royal  and  sacerdotal  fam- 
ilies of  Caleb  and  Moses  (Josephus,  A  nt.  iii,  2, 4 ;  Corn,  k 
Lap.  and  Crit.  Sacr.  L  c. ;  Schbttgen,  Hor.  Ilebr.  ii,  450 ; 
De  Mess,  c  iv). — Smith ;  Fairbairn.     See  Birth. 

Mieg,  Johann  Casimir,  a  German  theologian  and 
philologist,  was  born  at  Heidelberg  Oct.  6, 1712.  His 
father  was  a  professor  of  theology  and  minister  at  the 
Heiligengeistkirche  of  that  place.  He  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  place  when  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
continued  his  studies  at  Zurich,  Basle,  and  Beme ;  re- 
turned to  Heidelberg  in  1732,  and  finished  his  education 
at  Marburg  and  Halle.  He  was  appointed  a  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Herbom  in  1733,  and  in  1743  professor 
of  divinity  and  philology  at  Lingen.  This  position  he 
resigned  in  1757,  and  returned  to  Herbom  as  professor 
of  theology  and  preacher.  He  died  Sept.  28,  1764. 
Some  of  his  most  celebrated  works  are,  Diss,  niain 
D^TUy,  hoc  est  Constitutions  servorum  tarn  in  genere, 
quam  in  Hebrceorum  specie  (Herbomre  Naeaoviarum, 
1734,  4to)s— na»  1135  nwn,  hoc  est:   Constitutio 


res  servi  Hebrwi  e  Scriptura  et  Rabbinorum  monvmentis 
coUecta  nee  non  cum  ceterarum  gentium  consuetudimtms 
huic  wide  collate  (ibid.  1785,  8vo) : — Commentatio  theo- 
logico-practica,  de  virtute  in  pnecordUs  obfecto  tvapwiac, 
divines  ad  Psa.  U  (Lemgovis,  1749,  8vo). 

Mieg,  Ludwig  Christian,  a  German  Reformed 
theologian,  was  born  Aug.  20, 1668,  at  Heidelberg,  and 
received  his  education  at  his  native  place  and  at 
Basle,  where  he  defended  his  dissertation  "  De  regiilis 
communicationis  motus."  In  1689,  during  the  French 
war,  when  Heidelberg  was  destroyed,  he  was  vicar  of 
the  French  congregation  at  Manheim.  Later  he  made 
a  voyage  through  the  Netherlands,  and  returned  in 
1691  to  Heidelberg,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
Greek,  and  minister  of  the  Reformed  congregation  at 
Rinteln.  In  1694  he  was  made  professor  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  at  Marburg,  and  in  1697  professor  of  theol- 
ogy. He  returned  in  1706  to  Heidelberg  as  ecclesiasti- 
cal counsellor,  professor  of  divinity,  and  first  minister  of 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  resigned  his  place  in 
1730,  and  died  Jan.  19, 1740.  His  most  noted  works  are, 
Diss,  de  regulis  communicationis  motus  (Basle.  1685, 4to) : 
— Theses  historico-practicce  ex  historia  et  vita  A  brahami 
desumta  (Marburg,  1696, 4to)  '.—Diss,  historiat,  qua  A. 
Pagii  sententia  de  occasione  Apologiarum  a  reteris  eccie- 
siat  doctoribus  conscriptarum  examinatur  (ibid.  1696, 
4to)  '.—Diss,  iheologica  de  terrore  Dei  (ibid.  1699,  4to): 
— Disquisitio  theologica  de  perspicuitate  et  nmrtrstditate 
institutionis  naturalis.  ad  Psa.  xur,  4, 5  (ibid.  1699, 4to) : 
— Diss.  theologico-phitologica  I  et  jf  de  cura  paupervm 
apud  Hebraos  (ibid.  1700,  4to):—  Theses  theologica  de 
traditionibus  (ibid.  1700,  4to)  '.—Diss,  de  prophet  a  pro- 
tnisso,  Deut.  xviii,  15,  contra  D.  Hugueminum  (ibid.  1704, 
4to):  —  Oratio  de  providentia  divina  circa  nascent  em 
Univers.  Heidelberg,  cum  elencho  Proftssor.  Heidelberg. 
(ibid.  1770,  4 to).  See  During,  Gelehrte  TheoL  Deutsch- 
lands,  s,  v. 

Miel,  Jan,  a  distinguished  Flemish  painter,  was  bom 
in  a  small  village  near  Antwerp  in  1599.  Lanzi  says  he 
was  a  pupil  of  V andyck.  He  resided  some  time  at  Rome, 
where  he  studied  under  Andrea  Sacchi,  to  whom  he 
gave  such  proofs  of  genius  that  he  was  employed  to  as- 
sist him  in  his  works  at  the  Palazzo  Barberini.  Miel, 
whose  disposition  led  him  to  the  grotesque,  introduced 
something  ludicrous  into  the  work,  which  was  deemed 
unworthy  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  he  was  dis- 
missed. He  then  visited  Lombardy  to  study  the  works 
of  Correggio,  and  also  passed  some  time  in  Parma  and 
Bologna.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  employed  by 
pope  Alexander  YII  to  paint  a  picture  of  Moses  striking 
the  Rock  for  the  gallery  of  Monte  Cavallo.  He  also 
painted  a  Baptism  of  St.  Cyriltio  for  the  church  of  S. 
Martino  de*  Monti,  and  the  A  nnunciation,  and  some  fres- 
cos of  the  life  of  St.  Lainberti,  in  S.  Maria  dell*  Aniroa. 
Subsequently  he  was  invited  to  Turin  by  Charles  Eman- 
uel, duke  of  Savoy,  who  appointed  him  court  painter, 
and  in  whose  service  he  was  retained  the  residue  of  hia 
life.  After  his  engagement  by  the  duke  he  painted  no 
more  religious  works.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  St.  Luke  in  1648,  and  thereafter  devoted 
himself  almost  entirely  to  hunting  scenes  and  battle 
pieces.  He  died  at  Turin  in  1664.  Many  of  Miel's  best 
works  are  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna.  See  Lan- 
zi, History  of  Painting,  transL  by  Roscoe  (Lond.  1847,  3 
vols.  8vo),  iii,  807 ;  Spooner,  £iog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
Arts  (N.  Y.  1866,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Mielk,  Johann  Bertram,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bora  at  Kiel  March  24, 1736,  where  he  was  also  ed- 
ucated. In  1758  the  dignity  of  master  of  arts  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  as  a  reward  for  the  defence  of  his  dis- 
sertation "  De  divisione  in  infinitum."  In  1768  he  waa 
appointed  deacon  at  Neustadt,  in  Holstein;  in  1771, 
second  minister  at  the  Fleckenkirche  at  Preetz,  and  in 
1784  chief  minister  at  Oldenslohe,  where  he  died  June 
14, 1801.  He  was  very  much  renowned  as  editor  of 
BeUrage  xur  Befirderung  der  hduslichen  Andacht  tn 
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Predigten  (1777-83).     He  deserves  also  much  credit  for 
his  translation  of  Millot's  Universal  History. 

Mlerls,  Frass,  Jr.,  a  Dutch  artist  and  writer  of 
note,  deserres  a  place  here  as  the  author  of  a  work  on 
History  and  Ecclesiastical  A  ntiquities  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  (1726).  He  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1689,  and 
died  in  1763. 

Mies,  Jacob  von.    See  Jacob. 

Migdal-Edar  ("tower  of  the  flock"),  a  place  on 
the  route  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv,  21),  probably  about  two 
miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  Bethlehem  road, 
where  the  cluster  of  ruins  called  Kirbet  Um~Moghdala 
is  now  situated  (Tobler,  Dritte  Wanderung,  p.  81).  See 
Edak. 

Mig'dal-el  (Heb.  Migdal'-El,  i&ri^jm,  tower  of 
God;  Sept.  MaySaXtifX  v.  r.  MaycaXinutpitfi  or  Miya- 
Xaapifi),  a  fortified  city  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Josh. 
xix,  38),  M  named  between  Iron  and  Horem,  possibly 
deriving  its  name  from  some  ancient  tower — the  '  tower 
of  EL,  or  God.'  By  Eusebius  (Onomasticon,  MaySiifX) 
it  is  spoken  of  as  a  large  village  lying  between  Dora 
(Tantura)  and  Ptolemais  (Akka),  at  nine  miles  from  the 
former,  that  is,  just  about  Athlit,  the  ancient  'Castellum 
peregrinorum.'  No  doubt  the  Castellum  was  anciently 
a  migdol  or  tower ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  locate  a  town 
of  Naphtali  below  Carmel,  and  at  least  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe.  'It  may,  however,  have 
been  the  Magdolum  named  by  Herodotus  (ii,  159)  as  the 
site  of  Pharaoh  Xechu's  victory  over  Josiah  (see  Raw- 
linson's  Herod,  ii,  246,  note).  But  this  was  not  the  only 
Migdol  along  this  coast.  If  the  modern  Hurah  is  Ho- 
rem and  Yarun  Iron,  there  is  a  possibility  in  finding 
Higdal-el  in  Mujeidel,  at  no  great  distance  from  them, 
namely,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wady  Kerkerah,  eight 
miles  due  east  of  the  Has  en-Nakurah,  six  miles  west  of 
Hurah  and  eight  of  Yarun  (see  Van  de.Velde's  Map, 
1858).''  The  enumeration  of  the  towns  in  the  above 
passage  of  Joshua,  however,  favors  the  connection  of 
this  name  with  the  preceding  as  one,  L  e.  Migdal*  el-Ho- 
rem,  as  in  the  Sept.  In  any  case  the  present  Migdal  is 
probably  the  Magpala  (q.  v.)  of  the  New  Test.  (Matt. 
xv,  39),  which  lay  within  the  limits  of  Naphtali  (q.  v.). 

Mig'dal-gad  (Heb.  Migdal' -Gad,  la-b^B,  tower 
of  fortune;  Sept.  MaySaXync),  a  town  in  the  plain  of 
Judah,  mentioned  between  Hadashah  and  Dilcan  (Josh. 
xv,  37) ;  probably  the  el-MeJdel  a  short  distance  north- 
east of  Ascalon  (Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  103 ;  Van  de  Velde, 
Memoir,  p,  334).  It  is  a  prosperous  village,  encircled  by 
luxuriant  orchards  and  olive  groves,  and  fields  unsur- 
passed in  fertility.  Among  the  houses  are  many  traces 
of  antiquity— large  hewn  stones  and  brdken  columns. 
Some  three  miles  south-east  of  Mejdel  is  the  village  of 
Jenin,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  Zenan  noted  by  Joshua  ' 
in  the  group  with  Migdal-gad ;  and  ten  miles  distant  in 
the  same  direction  are  the  ruins  of  Lachish  and  Eglon 
(Porter,  Hand-book,  p.  261, 272). 

Migdal-Sannah,  a  large  village  located  by  Jerome 
(OnomcuL  s.  v.  Senna, "  Magdal-senna,  quod  interpreta- 
tnr  Tunis  Senna ;"  but  perhaps  he  has  merely  misread 
Eusebius,  fuyaXn  £ew<i)  at  seven  (Euseb.  eight)  Ro- 
man miles  north  of  Jericho,  on  the  border  of  Judaea. 
Dr.  Robinson  (Bib.  Res.  iii,  295)  inclines  to  identify  it 
with  the  Mejdel  in  the  central  mountains  of  Palestine, 
near  the  edge  of  the  Ghor,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Wady 
Fasail,  and  not  far  from  Daumeh,  the  ancient  Edumia 
(Van  de  Velde,  Syr.  and  Pal.  ii,307). 

Mi&dol  (Heb.  Migtbl^bm^A  tower;  Sept.May- 
&w\ov  or  MaydVatXov),  a  town  in  Lower  Egypt  (Jer. 
xhV,  1 ;  xlvi,  14),  the  northern  limit  of  the  country  (op- 
posite Syene,  Ezek.  xxix,  10 ;  xxx,  6).  It  is  apparently 
the  Magdolum  of  the  A  ntonine  Itinerary  (p.  171),  situ- 
ated twelve  Roman  miles  from  Pelusium ;  and,  as  it  is 
doubtless  also  the  place  mentioned  (Exod.  xiv,  2 ;  Numb. 
*"r«"«,  7)  in  the  description  of  the  passage  of  the  Red 


Sea  by  the  Israelites  (see  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  268; 
Ewald,  Isr.  Gesch.  ii,  55),  a  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced from  the  statements  of  those  texts  that  this  oc- 
curred "  between  Migdol  and  the  sea,"  and  "  before  Mig- 
dol," arising  from  the  much  greater  distance  of  this 
locality  from  Pelusium,  which  the  explanation  of  Heng- 
stenberg  {Mos.  u.  A  eg.  p.  58  sq.),  that  these  expressions 
simply  refer  to  the  general  region  within  which  the  Is- 
raelites were  hemmed,  scarcely  meets.  It  is  therefore 
better  to  regard  the  distance  given  in  the  Itinerary  as 
somewhat  vague,  so  that  Migdol  may  have  been  situ- 
ated sufficiently  near  to  be  said  to  be  opposite  the  scene 
of  the  miracle.  See  Exode.  The  name  has  been  traced 
in  the  Coptic  Meshtol,  which  signifies  many  hills  (Cham- 
pollion,  VEgypte  sous  Us  Pharaons,  ii,  79),  and  has  been 
referred  (see  Niebuhr,  Descr.  Arabia,  p.  409 j  to  the 
Meshtul  of  Arabian  geographers,  in  the  province  of 
Sharkje,  in  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  island  Myecphor  (Ko- 
senmUller,  Alterth.  iii,  260);  but  it  is  better  (with  For- 
ster,  Ep.  ad  Michael,  p.  29)  to  consider  it  as  alluding  to 
a  mountainous  situation  (suitable  for  a  watch-tower  on 
the  frontier),  and  we  may  then  (with  Tischendorf,  De 
Israel,  per  mare  rubrum  transitu,  p.  25  sq. ;  Kutscheit, 
Lepsius  u.  der  Sinai,  p.  6  sq. ;  and  other  earlier  travellers) 
identify  it  with  Jebel  Atoka  (see  Olin's  Travels  in  the 
East,  i,350).  The  only  objection  to  this  identification 
that  remains,  worthy  of  consideration,  is  that,  according 
to  some  travellers,  a  gentle  slope,  some  two  or  three 
miles  wide,  intervenes  between  this  range  of*  hills  and 
the  sea-shore,  containing  many  camel-paths,  and  offer- 
ing an  easy  escape  for  the  Israelites  hemmed  in  by  the 
Egyptians  that  came  down  upon  them  through  Wady 
Tuwarik  (Ai ton's  Ijands  of  the  Messiah,  p.  120) ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  so  extensive  a  shore  existed  here 
anciently  (see  ib.  p.  106),  and  even  if  this  margin  were 
not  at  that  time  covered  by  the  waves,  it  may  easily 
have  been  preoccupied  by  a  detachment  of  the  Egyp- 
tian troops  sent  round  by  way  of  the  isthmus  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  Israelites.  Herodotus  (ii,  159)  doubt- 
less alludes  to  this  place  under  the  name  of  Magdolum, 
which  he  describes  as  a  frontier  town  towards  Palestine, 
where  Josiah  was  slain  by  Necho ;  evidently  confound- 
ing it  with  Megiddo.     See  Red  Sea,  Passage  op. 

Miget,  St.,  a  prelate  of  the  French  Church,  was 
born  about  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century.  His  life 
was  written  in  the  10th  century  by  an  anonymous  ha- 
giographer,  and  published  by  the  Bollandists,  June  6. 
Another  chronicler  of  the  same  century,  Adson,  in  his 
Legends  de  Saint  Waldebert,  abbe  de  Luxueil,  says  that 
St.  Miget  presided  at  the  obsequies  of  this  abbot,  who 
was  his  dearest  friend.  St.  Miget  is  spoken  of  as  a  re- 
former within  the  Church.  It  appears  that  he  intro- 
duced great  changes  in  the  liturgy  of  his  diocese,  and 
instituted  first  in  the  church  of  Besancon  five  archdea- 
cons, to  whom  he  gave  important  privileges.  He  died 
about  the  year  67a  His  name  is  found  in  the  Martyr- 
ologe  GalUcan  of  the  date  of  Aug.  7.— Dunod  de  Char- 
nage,  Hist,  de  Ctglise  de  Besanccn;  J.-Jacques  Chifflet, 
Vesuntio,  pt.  ii ;  Vie  des  Saints  de  Franche  Comti,  by  the 
professors  of  the  college  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  i,  236. 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Migllonico.  Andrea,  a  Neapolitan  painter,  was  a 
pupil  of  Luca,  Giordano.  According  to  Dominici,  he 
acquired  considerable  reputation,  and  executed  many 
works  for  the  churches  at  Naples,  among  which  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  church  of  S.  S.  Nunzi- 
ata,  is  highly  commended.  He  died  about  1710. — Lan- 
zi'a  History  of  Painting,  transL  by  Jtoscoe  (Lond.  1847, 
8  vols.  8vo),  ii,  69 ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts 
(N.Y.1865,2vols.8vo). 

Mignard,  Pierre  (1)  (called  the  Roman),  an  emi- 
nent French  painter,  was  born  at  Troyes  in  1610.  After 
receiving  some  instruction  at  home,  his  father  placed  him 
in  the  school  of  Jean  Boucher  at  Bruges;  subsequently 
under  Vouet.  In  1636  he  went  to  Rome,  to  study  after 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo;  there  he  remained  twenr 
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ty-two  yens,  painting  a  number  of  fine  Madonnas,  and 
the  portraits  of  popes  Urban  VIII  and  Alexander  VII. 
One  of  the  finest  frescos  in  France,  the  cupola  of  the  Yal 
de  Grace,  was  executed  by  Mignard.  He  also  adorned 
the  great  hall  at  St.  Cloud  with  mythological  subjects. 
He  died  in  1695,  after  having  received  many  distinc- 
tions and  honors.— Lanzi'B  History  of  Pawling  (LoncL 
1847, 3  vols.  8vo),  i,  476. 

Mignard,  Pierre  (2),  a  French  architect,  and 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Avignon  in  1640. 
After  a  series  of  extensive  journeys  throughout  France 
and  Italy,  during  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  architecture,  he  settled  in  Paris.  He  built  the  Abbey 
de  Montmajour,  near  Aries,  which  gained  him  great 
reputation ;  and  he  was  intrusted  with  many  important 
works.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  facade  of 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  and  the  Porte  St.  Martin. 
Subsequently  the  Abbey  de  Montmajour  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  but  was  rebuilt  precisely  according  to  the  de- 
signs of  Mignard.  He  was  one  of  the  six  architects 
who,  in  1671,  founded  the  French  Academy  of  Architect- 
ure, of  which  he  was  appointed  professor.  He  died  in 
1726.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts  (N.  Y. 
1866,  2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  664. 

Mig'ron  (Heb.  Migron',  ynap,  precipice ;  Sept  in 
1  Sam.  Maydwv,  in  Isa.  Maytddut  v.  r.  Mayytcw,  ap- 
parently reading  1  for  *l ;  Vulg.  Magron),  a  town  of 
Benjamin,  which,  from  the  historical  indications,  must 
have  been  between  Ai  and  Michmas,  on  the  route  of 
the  invading  Assyrian  army  southward  (Isa.  x,  28). 
From  Michmas  a  narrow  valley  extends  northward  out 
of  and  at  right  angles  with  that  which  has  been  identi- 
fied as  the  passage  of  Michmas  (q.  v.).  The  town  of 
Migron  seems  to  have  been  upon  and  to  have  com- 
manded the  pass  through  this  valley,  somewhere  be- 
tween the  modern  Deir  Diwan  and  Mukhmus  (Robin- 
son's Researches,  ii,  149).  Saul  was  stationed  at  the 
further  side  of  Gibeah  (?  Geba), "  under  a  pomegranate- 
tree  which  is  by  Migron"  (1  Sam.  xiv,  2),  when  Jona- 
than performed  his  great  exploit  at  Michmas ;  and  this 
is  to  be  explained  (see  Rose nra  tiller,  A  forth.  II,  ii,  170 
aq. ;  Bachienc,  II,  ii,  146)  on  the  supposition  that  Mig- 
ron was  on  the  border  (perhaps  extending  considerably 
north-west  of  Michmas)  of  the  district  to  which  Gibeah 
gave  its  name.  Migron,  therefore,  was  in  all  probabil- 
ity situated  on,  or  close  to,  the  ravine  now  called  Wady 
Suweinlt,  It  was  a  commanding  position  (Josepbus, 
Ant.  vi,  6, 2.  where  it  is  said  to  be  "a  high  hill"),  for 
Saul  was  able  to  see  from  it  the  commotion  which  fol- 
lowed the  attack  of  Jonathan  on  the  Philistine  camp. 
The  ravine  is  not  quite  half  a  mile  in  breadth  from 
brow  to  brow.  According  to  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  130), 
there  are  extant  some  ruins  about  half  a  mile  south  of 
the  site  of  Bethel,  which  the  Arabs  still  call  Burj  (fort) 
Magrun ;  but  no  map  exhibits  here  more  than  a  ruined 
church,  and  the  position  is  too  far  north.  Keil  thinks 
the  Migron  of  1  Samuel  was  a  different  place  from  that 
of  Isaiah  (Comment,  on  Sam.  ad  loc.),  but  this  is  an  un- 
necessary supposition.  The  only  locality  that  seems  to 
combine  the  scriptural  requirements  is  the  eminence 
just  north-west  of  Mukhmus,  which  separates  Wady 
Suweinlt  from  its  branch  running  up  directly  north  to 
Deir  Diwan ;  and  some  ancient  town  appears  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  sepulchres  in  the  latter  valley. 

.Mihill,  Norms,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Sheffield,  C.W.,  about  1823. 
He  was  converted  at  eighteen,  while  resident  at  Wil- 
mington, N.  Y. ;  but  continued  in  his  trade  until  1861, 
when  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  West  Peru  Circuit, 
which  he  served  with  marked  ability  for  two  years.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  he  joined  the  Troy  Conference  on 
trial,  and  was  sent  to  Beekmantown,  where  he  was  serv- 
ing for  the  third  year  with  great  efficiency  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  Oct.  3, 1868.  Mihill  was  earnestly  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  his  Master,  and  was  beloved  by  his 


associates  and  parishioners.   See  Minutes  of  Conference* 
1869,  p.  117. 

Mih-Teih,  or  M6-Teih,  an  eminent  Chinese  phi- 
losopher, who  flourished  about  400  B.C,  says  Dr.  Legge, 
"  was  an  original  thinker,  and  exercised  a  bolder  judg- 
ment on  things  than  Confucius  or  any  of  his  followers. 
He  taught  that  all  the  evils  in  society  arise  from  the 
want  of  mutual  universal  love.  For  example,  a  prince 
loves  only  his  own  state,  and  does  not  love  the  neigh- 
boring state.  Therefore  he  makes  war  against  it," 
"  If  princes,"  he  asked,  "regarded  other  states  as  their 
own,  who  would  begin  a  war  ?  If  every  one  regarded 
his  neighbor's  person  as  his  own,  who  would  be  found 
to  rob  ?  If  universal  love  prevailed,  all  enmities,  usurpa- 
tions, and  miseries  would  disappear.  Princes,  loving 
one  another,  would  have  no  battle-fields ;  the  chiefs  of 
families,  loving  one  another,  would  attempt  no  usurp* 
tion ;  men,  loving  one  another,  would  commit  no  robber 
ies."  See  Dr.  Legge,  Chinese  Classics,  voL  ii,  ch.  iii ;  Thom- 
as, Diet  of  Biog.  and  MythoL  s.  v. 

Mij'amin  (a,  1  Chron.  xxiv,  9 ;  6,  Neh.  x,  7).    See 

MlAMIN. 

Mlkkelsen,  Hans,  a  noted  Danish  Biblical  stu- 
dent, author  of  the  first  Danish  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, was  originally  mayor  of  Malmoe,  in  Scaiaa,  and 
subsequently  secretary  to  Christian  II  of  Denmark. 
When  the  king  was,  in  1523,  obliged  to  flee  from  his 
dominions  and  take  refuge  in  Holland,  Mikkelsen  ac- 
companied him,  and  it  was  while  there  that,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  sovereign,  he  set  himself  to  the  work  of 
translating  the  New  Testament.  Driven  by  the  bigoted 
jealousy  of  the  papal  party  in  the  Netherlands  from  his 
place  beside  the  king,  he  retired  to  Harderwick,  in  Guel- 
derland,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1582.  His  trans- 
lation, which  was  published  in  1524  (small  4 to),  professes 
to  be  made  from  the  Latin,  but  this  applies  only  to  the 
four  Gospels,  in  translating  which  he  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  version  of  Erasmus ;  for  the  other  books  he 
has  closely  followed  the  German  version  of  Luther.  See 
Henderson,  Dissertation  on  Hans  Mikkdsens  Transla- 
tion (Copenhagen,  1818);  W.  L.  Alexander,  in  Kitto, 
Cyclop.  Bibl.LiLs.v. 

Mikloth  (Heb.  Mikloth',  rvftp?,prob.  Lq.  n-ib^p, 
staves,  as  in  Gen.  xxx,  87,  etc ;  Sept.  MaraXw^,  Man- 
Xfe&,  and  MaKtWwS),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  principal  officer  of  the  second  contingent  of 
troops  under  Dodo,  during  the  reign  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon (1  Chron.  xxvii,  4).     B.C.  1014. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Benjamin  resident  at  Jerusalem, 
and  father  of  Shimeah  or  Shimean.  of  the  family  of 
king  Saul,  but  in  what  degree  of  relationship  is  not 
clear  (1  Chron.  viii,  32 ;  ix,  37, 38).  B.C  perhaps  cir. 
536. 

Miknel'ah  (Heb.  Mikneya'hu,  WTjapp,  possession 
of  Jehovah;  Sept.  Maccvia  or  Marmac),  a  Levitical 
door-keeper  of  the  Temple  and  harper  in  the  time  of 
David  (1  Chron.  xv,  18, 21).    AC.  1014. 

Mikron.    See  Michonics. 

Mikvaoth.    See  Talmud. 

Mil'alal  (Heb.  Milalay',  -^Q,  eloquent;  Sept 
omits;  Vulg.  Malalai),  one  of  the  Levitical  musicians 
who  made  the  circuit  of  the  newly-completed  walls  of 
Jerusalem  after  the  exile  (Neh.  xii,  36).     B.C.  446. 

Milan,  one  of  the  large  cities  of  Italy,  capital  of 
Lombardy,  situated  on  the  River  Olona,  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  242,457.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  is 
noted  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  seat  of  several  im- 
portant Church  councils.  Milan  (Let.  Mediolanum)  was 
originally  a  town  or  village  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans  222  B.C,  received  the 
Latin  franchise  about  89  B.C.,  and  the  full  Roman  fran- 
chise 49  B.C.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  a  conspic- 
uous centre  of  wealth  and  civic  influence ;  its  inhabitants 
were  noted  for  their  refined  manners  and  literary  tastes, 
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and  the  public  buildings  for  their  beauty  and  elegance. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  it  was  selected  as 
the  residence  of  the  imperial  court  by  Maximian.  Mi* 
lau  was  sacked  by  the  Huns  (under  Attila)  in  452;  by 
the  Goths  (under  the  brother  of  Vitiges)  in  539 ;  and 
passed  to  the  Longobards  and  Franks  previous  to  its 
subjection  by  the  German  Empire.  After  961,  it  was 
long  governed  by  dukes  in  the  name  of  the  emperors. 
The  feuds  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  distracted 
Milan,  like  all  the  other  Italian  cities.  Supreme  power 
became  eventually  vested  in  the  Ghibelline  Visconti,  by 
whom  the  ascendency  of  Milan  was  extended  over  the 
whole  of  Lombardy.  From  1545  to  1714,  Milan  sub- 
mitted to  the  successive  predominance  of  France  and 
Austria.  Under  Bonaparte,  it  was  declared  the  capital 
of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  of  the  Italian  republic,  and, 
finally,  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  In  1815,  Milan  was 
restored  to  Austria,  and  continued  the  capital  of  the 
A  astro- Italian  kingdom  until  the  annexation  of  Lom- 
bardy to  Piedmont,  in  1859,  by  the  peace  of  Villafranca. 
MILAN,  ARCHBISHOPRIC  OF.  We  have  no  trust- 
worthy information  as  to  its  early  history.  There  is  a 
▼ague  tradition  that  Barnabas  (q.  v.),  the  colaborer  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  established  the  Christian  Church  at  Milan, 
and  was  the  first  bishop.  This  account  lacks  support, 
and  scarcely  deserves  notice.  But  though  of  no  histor- 
ical value,  the  legend  is  significant  in  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion which  the  archbishopric  of  Milan  held  in  the  con- 
troversies between  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  church- 
es. It  has  been  aptly  remarked  by  Reuchlin  that,  "just 
as  Barnabas  was  the  connecting  link  between  Paul  and 
the  other  apostles,  so  the  Church  of  Milan  attempted  to 
reconcile  the  Greek  and  Roman  opinions."  The  first 
bishop  of  Milan,  of  whom  we  have  any  historical  knowl- 
edge, is  Auxentius  (q.  v.),  A.D.  355-874.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  Arums  in  the  Western  churches.  When 
the  orthodox  bishops,  at  a  provincial  synod  held  at 
Rome  in  369,  condemned  Arianism,  they  did  not  dare 
to  pronounce  the  anathema  against  Auxentius,  because 
they  knew  him  to  be  protected  by  the  emperor  Yalen- 
tinian  I.  Although  they  were  at  last  prevailed  upon 
by  Athanasius  to  pronounce  against  Auxentius  in  their 
synodal  epistle  to  the  Wyrians,  Auxentius  maintained 
himself  in  his  see  until  his  death.  But  the  divisions 
thus  created  in  the  Church  by  the  Arian  heresy  (q.  v.) 
rendered  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Auxentius  no 
easy  matter.  The  contest  was  carried  on  between  Cath- 
olics and  Arians  with  such  violence  that  Ambrose,  who 
was  the  consular  prefect  of  Liguria  and  ^Emilia,  was 
obliged  to  proceed  himself  to  the  church  to  exhort  the 
people  to  order.  At  the  close  of  his  speech  the  whole 
assembly,  Catholics  and  Arians,  with  one  voice  demand- 
ed him  for  their  bishop,  and  he  was  constrained  to  ac- 
cept the  proffered  honor.  Ambrose  devoted  himself  to 
his  work  with  great  zeal,  and  soon  acquired  great  influ- 
ence both  with  the  people  and  the  emperor  Valentinian. 
He  opposed  the  Arians  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
episcopacy,  and  in  382  presided  at  an  episcopal  synod  at 
Aquileia,  at  which  the  Arian  bishops  Palladius  and  Se- 
cundianus  were  deposed.  Ambrose  died  at  Milan,  April 
4, 397.  All  succeeding  archbishops  and  bishops  were 
in  like  manner  elected  by  the  people,  the  Church  of 
Milan  not  being  subject  to  the  Roman  bishop  until  the 
days  of  Gregory  the  Great  (q.  v.).  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  Gothic  kingdom,  the  archbishops  of  Milan,  owing 
to  the  religious  differences  and  the  feeling  of  enmity 
which  existed  between  the  people  and  their  conquerors, 
the  Lombards  (a.  v.),  resided  at  Geneva.  But  when,  in 
653,  Aribert,  the  son  of  duke  Garduald,  was  chosen  king 
of  the  Lombards,  matters  changed.  "  Rex  Heribertus," 
says  Dollinger, "  pius  et  catholicus,  Arianorum  abolevit 
hseresem  et  Christianam  fidem  fecit  crescere."  The 
Lombards  now  became  enthusiastic  churchmen,  and  the 
archbishop  returned  to  Milan.  But  although  the  arch- 
bishop of  Milan  was  henceforth  considered  the  first 
bishop  of  the  kingdom,  crowning  the  kings  with  the  so- 
called  iron  crown,  and  obtaining  increasing  power,  he 


nevertheless  remained  subject  to  the  king,  and  the  in* 
ferior  clergy  to  the  subordinate  judges — in  short,  the 
Church  was  subject  to  the  State.  After  the  downfall 
of  the  Longobard  kingdom,  the  archbishops  of  Milan  at 
first  lost  much  of  their  power ;  but  during  the  fights  and 
quarrels  of  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  centuries,  they  not 
only  regained  their  former  influence,  but  became  even 
more  independent  than  ever  before.  Owing  to  the  then 
prevailing  German  policy,  large  feudal  estates  were  be- 
stowed upon  the  bishops  of  Milan,  and,  during  the  reign 
of  the  Ottos  (q.  v.),  the  archbishops  of  Milan  were  con- 
sidered the  most  influential  allies  of  the  German  empe- 
rors. 

Eriberto  di  Argago,  who  filled  the  archiepiscopal  chair 
of  Milan  from  1019  to  1045,  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful princes,  and  though  unsuccessful  in  the  revolt  which 
he  organized  in  1034  against  emperor  Conrad  the  Salic, 
his  influence  was  scarcely  diminished  after  his  return 
from  the  expulsion  to  which  his  rebellion  had  subjected 
him.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Milan  was  passing 
through  one  of  its  accustomed  civil  dissensions,  and  the 
election  of  Eriberto '&  successor  caused  great  excitement. 
Erlembaldo,  the  popular  chief  (dominus  populi),  called 
the  citizens  together  to  nominate  candidates,  and  in- 
duced them  to  select  four.  These  four  were  sent  to  the 
emperor  Henry  III  (q.  v.),  for  him  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment; but  the  faction  of  the  nobles  despatched  a  rival 
in  the  person  of  Guido  di  Valate,  who  had  recommended 
himself  to  the  emperor  by  his  zealous  services,  and  who 
j  was  given  the  coveted  diguity,  to  the  great  disgust  of 
the  popular  nominees.  Their  expostulations  were  un- 
availing with  the  emperor,  and  both  parties  returned — 
Guido  to  assume  an  office  harassed  by  the  opposition  of 
the  people  on  whom  he  had  been  forced,  and  the  disap- 
pointed candidates  to  brood  over  the  wrongs  they  had 
experienced.  We  shall  presently  see  how  thoroughly 
these  men  avenged  themselves  on  Guido,  with  whom 
the  independence  of  the  Milanese  archbishopric  came  to 
an  end. 

It  is  historically  evident,  then,  that  Milan  was  at  one 
time  completely  independent  of  the  papacy.  Rome  was 
not  even  thought  of  in  creating  the  archbishop,  whose 
spiritual  and  temporal  power  were  granted  by  the  im- 
perial investiture.  But  when,  soon  after,  the  German 
popes  had  rescued  the  pontificate  from  the  contempt  into 
which  it  had  fallen,  its  domination  over  Milan  became  a 
necessary  step  in  its  progress  to  universal  supremacy. 

Marriage,  at  that  time,  was  a  universal  privilege  of 
the  Milanese  clergy.  Pope  Leo  IX  (q.  v.)  and  his  suc- 
cessors attacked  the  Milanese  on  this  account,  and,  in  a 
council  held  at  Rheims  by  Leo  IX  in  1049,  many  laws 
were  enacted  against  clerical  matrimony.  Archbishop 
Guido  defended  the  position  of  the  Milanese  clergy,  not 
only  by  Scripture  texts,  but  also  by  a  decision  which  he 
affirmed  was  rendered  by  St.  Ambrose,  to  whom  the 
question  of  the  permissibility  of  sacerdotal  marriage  had 
been  referred  by  the  pope  and  bishops.  The  popes  by 
their  emissaries  excited  great  tumults  in  Milan,  in- 
flaming the  popular  passion  against,  what  they  called, 
the  irregularities  of  the  clergy.  Guido  in  vain  endeav- 
ored to  repress  the  agitation  thus  produced,  and  argued 
in  favor  of  the  married  clergy.  Armed  resistance  was 
offered  to  the  papal  faction,  the  result  of  which  was  in- 
cessant fights  and  increasing  bloodshed.  Nicholas  II 
(q.  v.),  who  then  occupied  the  papal  chair,  sent  Hilde- 
brand  and  Anselm  on  a  mission  to  Milan,  with  instruc- 
tions to  allay  the  passions  which  led  to  such  deplorable 
civil  strifes.  The  milder  Anselm  might  perhaps  have 
succeeded  in  this  errand  of-  reconciliation,  but  the  un- 
bending Hildebrand  refused  to  listen  to  aught  but  uncon- 
ditional subjection  to  Rome.  The  quarrel,  therefore, 
waxed  fiercer  and  deadlier  (see  Arnulf,  Oest.  Archiep. 
Afediolan.  lib.  iii,  c.  9 ;  Landulf,  Sen.  lib.  iii,  c.  9). 

In  1059  another  papal  legation  was  sent,  with  full  au- 
thority to  force  the  recalcitrant  archbishop  and  clergy 
to  submission.  An  assembly  was  held,  where  the  leg- 
ates asserted  the  papal  pre-eminence  by  taking  the 
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place  of  honor,  to  the  general  indignation  of  the  Milan- 
ese, who  did  not  relish  the  degradation  of  their  arch- 
bishop before  the  representatives  of  a  foreign  prelate. 
The  authority  of  Rome,  which  at  firet  was  stoutly  de- 
nied by  the  archbishop,  was  finally  acknowledged,  the 
archbishop  and  the  clergy  signing  a  paper  in  which 
they  expressed  their  contrition  in  the  most  humiliating 
terms  (see  Damiani,  Opusc.  xlii,  c  i). 

The  pride  of  the  Milanese,  however,  was  deeply 
wounded  by  such  a  subjection  to  Rome,  unknown  for 
many  generations,  and  ill  endured  by  men  who  gloried 
in  the  ancient  dignity  of  the  Ambrosian  Church.  When, 
therefore,  in  1061,  after  Nicholas's  death,  their  towns- 
man, Anselm,  was  elevated  from  the  episcopate  of  Lucca 
to  that  of  the  holy  see,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  II, 
the  Milanese  Church  attempted  to  regain  its  former  in- 
dependence. A  council  of  German  and  Lombard  bish- 
ops convened  at  Basle,  and  unanimously  elected  as  pon- 
tiff Cadalus,  bishop  of  Parma,  under  the  title  of  Hono- 
rius  II.  By  the  assistance  of  the  German  emperors,  the 
Lombard  bishops,  with  Guido,  the  archbishop  of  Milan, 
at  their  head,  assembled  a  considerable  army  in  1062, 
with  which  they  conducted  their  new  pope  to  Rome, 
while  the  popular  party  in  Milan  and  Northern  Italy 
assumed  a  formidable  aspect  in  its  alliance  to  the  Lom- 
bard bishops.  At  this  juncture  Alexander  II  was  res- 
cued from  probable  defeat  by  the  occurrence  of  a  most 
unexpected  event — the  German  bishops,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Hanno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  sided  with  Al- 
exander, and  in  1064  the  Synod  of  Mantua  pronounced 
the  deposition  of  Houorius.  The  archbishop  of  Milan, 
being  unable  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  rival  pope 
without  German  aid,  of  which  there  was  no  prospect, 
yielded,  and  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope  in  1066. 
Guido,  however,  disregarding  this  excommunication,  re- 
solved to  officiate  in  the  solemn  services  of  Pentecost 
(June  4, 1066),  and,  braving  all  opposition,  appeared  at 
the  altar.  Excited  to  fury  at  this  unexpected  contu- 
macy, the  papal  part/  attacked  him  in  the  church ;  his 
followers  rallied  in  his  defence,  but,  after  a  stubborn 
fight,  were  forced  to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, by  whom  he  was  nearly  beaten  to  death.  Some 
few  months  later  archbishop  Guido  succeeded  in  reor- 
ganizing his  party,  and  the  war  was  for  several  years 
carried  on  with  varying  fortune.  At  last,  in  1069,  Hil- 
debrand  proposed  that  both  the  Milanese  clergy  and 
laity  should  take  an  oath  that  in  future  their  archbish- 
ops should  apply  to  the  pope,  and  not  to  the  emperor, 
for  confirmation.  Guido  sought  to  anticipate  this  move- 
ment, and,  old  and  wearied  with  the  endless  strife  and 
contention,  resigned  his  archbishopric  to  the  subdeacon 
Gbtefrido,  who  had  long  been  his  principal  adviser.  The 
latter  procured  his  confirmation  from  Henry  IV  (q.  v.), 
but  the  Milanese,  defrauded  of  their  electoral  privileges, 
refused  to  acknowledge  him.  The  papal  party,  taking 
advantage  of  this  popular  feeling,  excited  a  tumult,  and 
Gotefrido  was  glad  to  escape  at  night  from  the  rebellious 
city. 

Meanwhile  Azzo,  the  papal  aspirant,  fared  no  better 
than  his  rival.  The  people  rushed  in  to  his  inaugural 
banquet,  unearthed  him  from  the  corner  where  he  had 
hidden  himself,  dragged  him  by  the  heels  in  the  street, 
and,  placing  him  in  a  pulpit,  forced  him  to  swear  that 
he  would  make  no  further  pretensions  to  the  see,  and 
Azzo  quitted  the  city,  content  to  have  saved  his  life. 

The  city  remained  thus  without  an  archbishop,  and 
in  1074  Hiidebrand,  who  in  April,  1073,  had  succeeded 
to  Alexander,  launched  an  interdict  against  Milan.  The 
Milanese  were  disposed  to  disregard  the  interdict,  and 
applied  to  Henry  IV,  requesting  the  appointment  of  an- 
other archbishop.  To  this  the  emperor  responded  by 
nominating  Tedaldo,  who  was  duly  consecrated.  Te- 
daldo  was  the  leader  of  the  disaffected  bishops,  who  at 
the  Synod  of  Pa  via,  in  1076,  excommunicated  pope  Greg- 
ory himself;  and  though,  after  the  interview  at  Canossa 
in  1077,  the  Milanese,  disgusted  with  Henry's  voluntary 
humiliation  before  that  papal  power  which  they  had 


learned  to  despise,  abandoned  the  imperial  party  for  a 
time,  yet  Tedaldo  kept  his  seat  until' his  death  in  1085, 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  excommunications  launch- 
ed against  him  by  Gregory  (see  Arnulf,  lib.  iv;  v,  c  2, 
5, 9 ;  Landulf,  Sen.  lib.  iii,  c  29 ;  iv,  2 ;  Muratori,  .4  tmales, 
ann.  1085).  With  his  death  the  independence  of  the 
Milan  archbishopric  ceased. 

At  present  the  clergy  of  Milan  seem  to  be  inclined  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Old  Catholic  party.  Their  pro- 
gramme, which  contains  the  following  reforms:  election 
of  the  priests  by  the  parish,  the  use  of  the  vernacular  at 
all  Church-services,  reform  of  Mariolatry  and  adoration 
of  saints,  marriage  of  the  priests,  eta,  shows  a  healthy 
reaction  against  papal  abuses.  £.  Serra  Gropelli  may 
be  pointed  out  as  the  leader  of  the  Milanese  reform 
party. 

See  Hefele,  ConciUengeschichte,  iv,  297  sq. ;  Riddle,  Hist, 
of  the  Papacy,  ii,  119  sq. ;  Dupin,  Ecdes.  Hist,  ix,  chap, 
viii;  Mosheim,  Church  Hist,  iii, xi,  pt.  ii;  Lea,  Hut. of 
Sacerdotal  Celibacy,  chap,  xiii ;  Schrockh,  Kirchengrsck. 
xxii,  528  sq. ;  Bohringer,  Kirche  Chrisfi,  i,  90 ;  iii,  92  sq. ; 
Milman,  Hut.  of  Lot.  Christianity,  iii,  240  sq.;  Reichel, 
Roman  See  in  the  MideU\  A  get,  p.  189, 191  sq.;  Welzer 
und  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  r,  818  sq.;  Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  xx,  1%  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

MILAN,  COUNCIL  OF.  There  is  no  historical 
proof  extant  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  any  Church 
councils  or  synods  were  held  at  Milan  before  355  A.D. 
We  have  no  reliable  information  concerning  the  synod 
which  is  said  to  have  been  held  at  Milan  in  344  (see 
Hardouin,  Acta  Conciliorvm  et  Epistolm  decrHales  ac 
Constitutions,  etc  [Paris,  1 7 1 5],  i,  627  sq.),  and  very  little 
is  known  of  the  synod  of  346  (or  847).  In  that  year  a 
council  of  Western  bishops  was  summoned  at  Milan,  when 
the  so-called  Long  Creed  (jiaKpotmxoc.,  to  be  found  in 
Socrates,  Hist.  EccL  ii,  18),  which  had  been  drawn  up 
by  the  Arian  Council  of  Antioch  (A.D.  345),  was  reject- 
ed. The  council  also  required  the  deputies  who  brought 
it  to  sign  a  condemnation  of  Arianism.  Of  course  they 
left  the  council  in  wrath  (see  J.  Dominic,  Monti  Sacro- 
rum  conciliorum  nova  et  amplusima  collectio,  etc.  [Flor- 
ent  1759],  ii,  1870).  After  the  death  of  Constance  (A.D. 
350),  and  the  victory  over  Magnentius  (AD.  358),  Con- 
stant ius  endeavored  to  establish  Arianism  by  force  in 
the  West.  In  the  synods  of  Aries  (A.D.  854)  and  of 
Milan  (A.D.  858),  he  compelled  the  assembled  bishops 
to  sign  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  though  most  of 
them  were,  it  is  thought,  orthodox.  Constantius  was 
now  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world,  and  by  bribes,  by 
threats,  and  by  force,  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius 
was  extorted  from  the  assembled  bishops.  Even  Libe- 
rius  (q.  v.),  the  successor  of  Julius  I,  rejected  Athanasius, 
from  fear  of  Constantius,  but  soon  afterwards  threw  off 
his  timidity,  and  refused  to  subscribe  to  his  condem- 
nation (see  Manst,  iii,  233  sq.;  Hefele,  i,  681). 

The  next  council  was  held  A.D.  390,  St.  Ambrose  pre- 
siding. It  is  commonly  supposed  that  in  this  council  the 
sentence  of  the  Gallic  bishops  against  Ithacius  Ursadus 
(who  had  caused  the  death  of  the  PrisciUianists  by  their 
fiery  zeal  against  their  errors)  was  confirmed  by  the 
bishops  of  Italy.  Baronius  (as  well  as  the  collection  of 
councils)  states  that  this  same  council  condemned  Jo- 
vinian,  the  author  of  a  new  heresy,  which  decried  the 
merit  of  virginity.  St.  Jerome  reduces  his  doctrine  to 
the  four  following  heads :  1.  That  virgins,  widows,  and 
married  women,  being  baptized,  have  the  same  degree 
of  merit,  if  there  be  no  difference  between  them  in  other 
respects.  2.  That  they  who  have  been  regenerated  in 
baptism  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  deviL  3.  That  there 
is  no  difference  in  point  of  merit,  between  those  who 
abstain  from  meat  and  those  who  partake  of  it  with 
thanksgiving.  4.  That  all  those  who  have  kept  their 
baptismal  state  shall  have  the  same  glory  in  heaven. 
From  these  principles  other  errors  were  deduced,  viz. 
that  there  is  no  difference  of  degree  in  sin ;  that  fasting 
is  not  requisite ;  that  there  will  be  no  distinction  of  mer- 
its in  heaven.    The  fathers  of  the  council  condemned 
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the  opinions  of  Jovinian  and  his  followers,  and  they 
were  driven  out  of  the  citv.  See  Mansi,  L  c  690 ;  Gie- 
eeler,  i,  333 ;  Hefele,  ii,  48.' 

Another  council  was  held  at  Milan  in  451,  convoked 
by  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Milan,  at  the  request  of  St.  Leo 
the  Great.  All  the  suffragans  of  Milan  were  present,  in 
all  twenty  bishops,  among  whom  were  Crispimis  of  Pa- 
via,  Maximus  of  Turin,  Abundius  of  Como,  Optatianus 
of  Brescia.  The  letter  of  the  pope  to  Eusebius  was 
read ;  the  legates  then  made  a  report  of  what  was  pass- 
ing in  the  East,  and  especially  of  the  miseries  existing 
from  the  acts  of  the  Latrocinium  at  Ephesus ;  after- 
wards the  celebrated  letter  of  St.  Leo  to  Flavian  us  was 
read,  and  the  council  unanimously  declared  that  it  con- 
tained the  true  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Incarnation  (q.  v.),  and  that  it  was 
built  upon  the  teachings  of  the  prophets,  evangelists, 
and  apostles.  At  the  same  time  they  decreed  that  -all 
who  should  oppose  this  doctrine  should  be  anathema- 
tized. Finally,  a  synodal  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
pope  filled  with  expressions  of  esteem  and  respect  (Man- 
si,  ii,  78  sq.;  Hefele,  Conciliengeschichte,  ii,  374  sq.).  In 
A.D.  679  pope  Agatho  summoned  a  council  at  Milan  to 
condemn  anew  the  heresy  of  Monothelism  (q.  v.)  (Man- 
si,  xi,  174;  Hefele,  iii,  228).  The  provincial  synods 
of  A.D.  842,  860,  880,  and  1009  have  no  bearing  upon 
tbe  general  history  of  the  Church,  but  those  interested 
in  these  are  referred  to  Mansi,  xiv,  790 ;  xv,  590 ;  xvii, 
535,  and  xix,  310  ;  Hefele,  iv,  99,  217,  770.  Septem- 
ber 12, 1287,  a  synod  was  held  by  Otto,  the  archbishop, 
assisted  by  eight  of  his  suffragans,  and  the  deputies  of 
all  the  chapters  of  the  province.  Ten  canons  were  pub- 
lished, in  which  they  ordered  the  observation  of  the  pa- 
pal constitutions,  and  the  laws  of  the  emperor  Frederick 
II  against  heretics.  Abbots  and  abbesses,  monks  and 
nuns,  were  ordered  to  observe  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  or 
that  of  St.  Augustine,  and  monks  were  forbidden  to  enter 
nunneries.  The  power  of  building  churches  and  orato- 
ries was  declared  to  be  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop 
(Mansi,  xxiv,  868  sq. ;  Hefele,  vi,  225 ;  Muratori,  Rev. 
ItaL  vol.  iv).  From  1565  to  1582  six  provincial  councils 
were  held  at  Milan.  For  information  concerning  their 
enactments,  see  ConciL  xv,  242,  337,  365  sq.,  408.  556, 
706 ;  Jo.  Harduini  A  eta,  x,  633, 1 140 ;  Christ.  Wilhelm- 
Franz  Walch,  Entvmrf  einer  voUstandigen  Historic  der 
Ktrchenvtrsammlungen  (Leipsic,  1759).    (J.  II.  W.) 

Milanese  Liturgy.  The  Liturgy  of  Milan,  com- 
monly attributed  to  Ambrose,  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  Rome  until  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  same  origin. 
°  In  tbe  time  of  Gregory,  the  Church  of  Milan  did  not 
adopt  the  chief  alteration  made  by  him.  From  that 
time,  if  not  previously,  the  Liturgy  of  Milan  began  to 
be  considered  a  peculiar  rite ;  and  as  the  Romans  gave 
their  sacramentaries  tbe  names  of  Gelasius  and  Gregory, 
to  the  Milanese  gave  theirs  the  name  of  Ambrose;  who, 
in  fact,  may  have  composed  some  parts  of  it.  After  the 
time  of  Gregory,  the  Milan  Liturgy  doubtless  received 
several  additions.  The  earliest  ecclesiastical  writer  who 
has  been  cited  as  speaking  of  the  Ambrosian  rite  is  Wa- 
lofred  Strabo,  who  died  A.D.  849"  (Riddle,  Christian 
Antiquities,  p.  417).    See  Liturgy. 

Milani,  Aureliano,  nephew  of  the  following,  was 
born  at  Bologna,  Italy,  in  1675.  He  painted  in  the  style 
of  Caracci,  and,  next  to  Carlo  Cignani,  no  one  did  more 
to  maintain  the  dignity  and  credit  of  the  Bolognese 
schooL  Lanzi  says  he  was  not  so  excellent  in  his  col- 
oring. His  principal  works  in  Bologna  are  the  Resur- 
rection, in  the  church  of  La  Purita ;  the  Stoning  of  St. 
Stephen,  in  St.  Mascarella ;  and  St.  Jerome,  in  Sta.  Maria 
dolla  Vita.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  his 
finest  work  is  the  Beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in 
tbe  church  of  the  Bergamaschi.  He  died  in  1749.  See 
Lanzi,  History  of  Painting,  transL  by  Roscoe  (London, 
1847, 3  vols.  8vo),  iii,  162. 

Milani,  Ginlio  Cesare,  a  Bolognese  painter, 


who  was  born  in  1621,  executed  many  works  foe  the 
churches  in  Bologna  and  the  adjacent  cities.  His  finest 
productions  are  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Giuseppe;  St.  Antonio  di  Padova,  in  St. 
Maria  del  Costello;  and  a  Holy  Family,  at  the  Lervi. 
According  to  Lanzi, "  he  was  the  roost  eminent  of  Tor- 
re's disciples,  and  was  rather  admired  in  the  churches 
of  Bologna,  and  extolled  in  many  adjacent  states."  He 
died  in  1678.  See  Lanzi,  History  of  Painting,  transl.  by 
Roscoe  (Lond.  1847, 3  vols.  8vo),  iii,  107 ;  Spooner,  Biog, 
History  of  the  Fine  A  rts  (N.  Y.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo). 

Milbourne,  Lukr,  an  English  divine,  was  born  at 
Wroxhall,  Warwickshire.  He  was  educated  at  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Cambridge,  after  which  he  became  rector 
of  St.  Ethelburga,  London,  and  lecturer  of  Shoreditch 
in  1704.  He  died  April  13, 1720.  He  published  thirty- 
one  single  sermons  between  1692  and  1720 ;  several  the- 
ological treatises,  poems,  etc. ;  and  the  following  work, 
by  which  he  is  best  known :  Notes  on  Dryden's  Virgil 
(Lond.  1698).  Among  Mil  bourne's  theological  works, 
we  regard  as  the  most  important  his  legacy  to  the 
Church  of  England  (new  ed.  1726, 2  vols.  8vo),  in  which 
he  vindicates  her  orders  from  the  objections  of  Papists 
and  Dissenters.  This  work,  it  is  stated,  was  undertaken 
by  the  special  command  of  archbishop  Sancroft  and  Dr. 
Lloyd,  bishop  of  Norwich.  See  Cooper,  Biograph.  Diet, 
p.  806;  Ellis,  Hist,  of  Shoreditch;  Malone'a  Dryden,  i, 
214;  iv,  633,  645;  Johnson,  Lives  of  the  Poets,  ed.  Cun- 
ningham, i,  371  sq.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  ii,  1277. 

Mil'cah  (Heb.  Milkah',  Hsbrj,  advice;  Sept.  MeX- 

ga),  the  name  of  two  women. 

1.  The  daughter  of  Haran,  and  sister  of  Lot  and  Is- 
cah  (or  Sarah) ;  she  married  Nahor  (Gen.  xii,  29),  by 
whom  she  had  eight  sons  (Gen.  xx,  20, 23),  one  of  whom 
was  Bethuel,  the  father  of  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxiv,  15,  24, 
47).  She  was  thus  Abraham's  sister-in-law,  and  the 
grandmother  of  Isaac's  wife.     B.C.  cir.  2047. 

2.  The  fourth  named  of  the  five  daughters  of  Zelophe- 
had,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Numb,  xxvi,  33),  who 
became  heiresses  for  the  want  of  brothers  (Numb,  xxvii, 
1),  and,  having  married  members  of  the  same  tribe 
(Numb,  xxxvi,  11),  were  assigned  portions  in  Gilead 
(Josh,  xvii,  8).    B.C.  1619-1612. 

Mir  com  (Heb.  MUkom',  Djbtt,  their  king,  1  Kings 
xi,  5;  Sept.  MAg^/i  and  MtX \n^,  Vulg.  Moloch;  2 
Kings  xxiii,  13,  MoXo£,  Melchom ;  also  Malch am,  Heb. 
Malkam',  OS^TQ,  ia\,  Jer.  xlix,  1, 3,  Sept.  MtXXoX,  Vulg.  t 
Melchom, "  their  king ;"  but  this  last  is  the  proper  ren- 
dering in  Amos  i,  15 ;  Zeph.  i,  5,  in  which  latter  passage 
the  Auth.Vers.  has  '*  Malcham"),  the  principal  deity  of 
the  Ammonites  (Jer.  xlix,  1, 3),  for  whose  worship  Solo- 
mon erected  altars  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  hence  called 
the  Hill  of  Offence  (2  Kings  xxiii,  13).  Milcom  is  usu- 
ally regarded  as  the  same  as  Molech  or  Moloch,  although 
the  latter  was  worshipped  in  a  different  place  and  man- 
ner, namely,  by  the  offering  of  children  in  the  flames 
of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  (see  Keil,  Comment,  ad  loc. 
Kings;  Movers,  Phbn.  p.  824  sq. ;  Ewald,  Isr.  Gesch.  iii, 
100).    See  Moloch. 

Mildew  CPP"0,  yerahon',  greenness,  i.  e.  pallor,  as 
the  "  paleness"  by  affright,  Jer.  xxx,  6)  is  properly  a 
species  of  fungus  or  parasitic  plant  generated  by  moist- 
ure, and  corrosive  of  the  surface  to  which  it  adheres. 
In  Scripture  it  is  applied  to  grain,  and  refers  to  the  pale 
green  or  yellowish  color  indicative  of  fading  or  wither- 
ing of  plants  (Deut.  xxviii,  22;  1  Kings  viii,  37 1  2 
Chron.  vi,  28 ;  Amos  iv,  9 ;  Hag.  ii,  17 ;  in  all  which  pas* 
sages  it  is  connected  with  "  blasting'').  The  Arabic  ap- 
plies the  word  yerakon  to  human  beings  as  well  as  to 
corn,  and  thus  describes  the  disease  called  in  Europe 
yellow  jaundice.  Forskal  was  informed  in  Arabia  by  a 
Jew  that  it  was  the  general  opinion  there  that  it  is  a 
mild  breeze,  dangerous  to  the  corn,  by  which  the  ears 
are  turned  yellow.    See  Leprosy. 

Mile  (jiiXiov,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Latin  milUari- 
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■tin,  from  mill/,  a  (ftoHjumi,  Mau.  v,  ill,  a  Roman  meas- 
ure of  1000  geometrical  paces  (patiai)  of  Ave  feel  each, 
and.  therefore  equal  to  6000  Roman  feet  («ee  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Grtek  und  Bona*  A  ntiq.  a.  v.  Milliare).  Tak- 
ing the  Roman  foot  at  11.6496  Engliah  inches,  the  Ro- 
ruan  mile  would  be  1618  English  yards,  or  112  yards 
less  (nan  the  English  statnte  mile  (see  Fmng  Cyctapn- 
diu,  s.  v.)-    By  another  calculation,  in  which  the  foot  is 


than  It!  14  yards.  The  number  of  Roman  miles  in  a  At 
gree  of  a  large  circle  of  the  earth  is  little  more  than  7 
(see  Ukert,  Ueogr.  J.  (Iriick.  I,  ii,  75).  The  moat  com 
mon  Latin  term  fur  the  mile  is  miifc  jxmshbm,  or  on] 

ted.  The  Roman  mile  contained  eight  Greek  stadi 
(l'liny,ii,'21).  Hence  it  is  usual  with  the  earlier  writei 
on  Hi  blical  geography  tu  translate  the  Greek  "stade"int 
the  English  "furlong"  in  staling  the  measurements  o 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who,  like  the 
always  reckon  by  Roman  miles.  See 
FuKMWC.     The  Tahnudiata  also  em- 

fluyed  this  measure  (which  they  call 
"O,  Otho,  f-tx,  RiM.  p.  421),  but  es- 
timate it  at  7}  stadia  (liaba  Main, 
xxxiii,  1),  as  also  the  Roman  histo- 
rians frequently  reckon  it,  without  ge- 
ographical or  mathematical  accuracy 
(Forbiger,  Hmdbuck  d.  all.  Grogr,  i, 
655).    Hilt 
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miles  distant  from  Miletus.  Then  U  a  further  arid 
more  minute  topographical  coincidence,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  phrase, 'They  accompanied  him  Ui  the  ship," 
implying  as  it  does  that  the  vessel  lay  at  some  distance 
from  the  town.  The  site  of  Miletus  has  now  needed 
ten  miles  from  the  coast,  and  even  in  the  apostle's  time 
it  must  hare  lost  its  strictly  maritime  position  (Hack 
ett,  Comm.  on  (fat  .-icf.,  3d  ed.  p.  844;  oomp.  Acts  xxi, 
!}).  In  each  case  we  have  a  low,  flat  shore,  as  a  marked 
and  definite  feature  of  the  scene."  Miletus  was  a  place 
of  considerable  note,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  Ionia 
and  Caria  (Herod,  i,  142;  Pliny,  v,  81).  It  was  tbe 
birthplace  of  several  men  of  nnown — Thalea,  Timo- 
theua,  Anaximander,  Anaximenea,  Uemocrilns  (Pomp. 
Mela,  i,  17 ;  Diog.  Laertiua,  Vil.  I'hiiotopk.  p,  16,  88,  89, 
650).  Ptolemy  (Geoor.r,  2,  9)  places  Miletus  in  Caria 
by  the  sea,  and  it  is  stated  to  have  had  four  havens,  one 
of  which  was  capable  of  holdings  fleet.  (See  J.  E.Kam- 
bacn,/te  Hilda  rjutgvt  eolomil  [Hal.  1790];  Soldan, 
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n  Palest  in 


nd,  Palatt.  n.  401 
a  day  they  may  be 
seen,  here  and  there,  in  that  country 
(Robinson.  Bib.  Ra.  ii,  Itil,  note;  ii, 
800).  The  mile  of  the  Jews  is  said  to 
have  been  of  two  kinds,  long  or  short, 
dependent  on  the  length  of  the  pace, 
which  varied  in  different  parts,  the 
long  pace  being  double  the  length  of 
the  short  one  (Carpzov,  Apparal.  p. 
079).    Sec  Metrology. 

Miles,  Heskv  ft,  a  Presbyteri- 
an minister,  was  born  in  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  about  the  year  1811.  He  was  educated  in  Hud- 
son, Ohio,  studied  theology  in  the  Union  Theological 
8eminar>-,  New  York;  was  licensed  by  the  New  York 
Third  Presbytery,  and  ordained  hy  the  Rochester  Pres- 
bytery in  1951.  He  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Church  at  Dover,  Ohio,  and  subsequently  preached  at 
Hublinsburv,  Pa.,  and  Parroa  Centre  nnd  WoodhulL 
N.  Y.,  where  he  died,  July  21,  1860.  Mr.  Miles  had  to 
struggle  with  many  difficulties,  but  in  all  his  duties  he 
was  conscientious  and  zealous.  As  a  preacher  he  was 
clear  and  practical.  See  Prab.  Hut.  Almanac,  1862,  p. 
189.    (J.L.S.) 

Mile 'torn.  <?.  Tim.  iv,  20).    Sec  Miletus. 

Mile'tiM  (MiXnroc,  from  the  name  of  a  fabled  son 
of  Apollo,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  the  city,  Apollod. 
iii,  1,  2),  a  city  and  seaport  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
about  thirty-six  miles  south  of  Ephesus  (Cramer's  Atia 
Jfinor,  ii,  385  sq.).  The  apostle  Paul  touched  at  this 
port  on  his  voyage  from  Greece  to  Syria,  and  delivered 
to  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  who  had  come  to  meet  him 
there,  a  remarkable  and  affecting  address  (Acts  xx,  15- 
88).  "  In  the  context  we  have  the  geographical  rela- 
tions of  the  latter  city  brought  out  distinctly,  as  if  it 
were  Luke's  purpose  to  state  them.  In  the  first  place, 
it  lav  on  the  coast  to  the  south  of  Ephesus.  Next,  it 
was  a  day's  sail  from  Trogyllium  (ver.  II . 
lo  those  who  are  sailing  from  the  north,  it  is  in 
reel  line  for  Cos.     We  should  also  notice  that 
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point,  Ephesus  was  by  land  only  at 
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it  twenty  or  thirty 


Vicinity  of  Miletus. 

for.  Miln.  Commtnt.  [DarmeL  1829] ;  Schroeder,  Cost- 
me«r.a«iTO«Ma«f.[Strals.l827].)  "  In  early  timea  it 
was  the  most  flourishing  city  of  the  Ionian  Greeks.  Tbe 
ships  which  sailed  from  it  were  celebrated  for  their  dis- 
tant voyages.  Miletus  Buffered  in  the  progress  of  the 
Lrriian  kingdom  and  became  tributary  to  Croatia.  In 
iral  order  of  events,  it  was  absorbed  in  the  Per- 
"   ackod. 


then 


After  a  brief  period  of  spirited  independence,  it  re 
a  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered,  in  the  siege  con- 
ducted by  Alexander  when  on  his  Eastern  campaign. 
But  still  it  held,  even  through  (he  Roman  period,  the 
rank  of  a  second-rate  trading  town,  and  Strabo  mentions 
its  four  harbors.  At  this  time  it  was  politically  in  the 
province  of  Asia,  though  Caria  was  the  old  etbnulogical 
name  of  tbe  district  in  which  it  was  situated.  Its  pre- 
eminence on  this  coast  had  now  long  been  yielded  up  to 
Ephesus.  These  change*  can  be  vividly  traced  by  com- 
paring the  whole  series  of  coins  of  the  two  places.  In 
tbe  case  of  Miletus,  those  of  the  autonomous  period  are 


and  beautiful,  those  of  the  imperial  period 
very  scanty.  Still  Miletus  was  for  some  time  an  epis- 
copal city  of  Western  Asia.  Its  final  decay  was  doubt- 
less  promoted  by  the  silting  up  of  the  Meander."  It 
waa  noted  for  a  famous  temple  of  Apollo,  tbe  crack  of 
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which  15  known  to  have  been  consulted  so  late  as  the 
Jih  century  (A)»Uoduriis,Z>(0rij./*or.iii,  1.10).  There 
was,  however,  a  Christian  church  in  the  place;  and  in 
the  5th,  7th,  and  8th  centuries  we  read  of  bishops  of 
Miletus,  who  were  present  at  several  councils  (.Mngde- 
burg./fi./.  Ecdrs.  ii,  192;  iv,  86;  v,3;  vii,254;  viii,4). 
The  city  fell  to  decay  artei  ita  conquest  try  the  Saracens, 
aod  is  now  in  ruins,  not  Tar  from  tbe  spot  where  the 
Maunder  falls  into  the  sea.  (See  Hunching,  tntottchr. 
XI,  i,  100;  Taschucke,  nd  MtL  HI,  i, 481.)  The  exact 
site,  however,  a  somewhat  a  matter  or  uncertainty  (Ro- 
senmuller,  HibU  titogr,  I,  ii,  1ST),  owing  to  the  altered 
character  of  tbe  coast  in  modem  time*;  but  it  appears 
to  be  in  part  covered  by  the  remains  now  called  Palalia, 
Lethe  palace  (Leake,  Alia  Minor,  p.  240).  It  lies  in 
a  triangular  plot  of  ground,  bounded  by  two  branches 
of  the  river  Mendere  —  the  ancient  Maunder.     These 

thus  formed  disembogues  through  marshy  ground  into 
the  sea  about  two  miles  distant.  The  harbor  is  filled 
up  by  the  alluvial  anil  brought  down  by  the  river,  whieb 
haa  already  created  a  delta  of  no  insignificant  dimen- 
sions.    Tbe  ruins  of  the  ancient  Miletus  are  even  at 
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Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geogr.  a.  v. ;  Conybeare  and  How- 
son,  St.Paul,  ii,  214  sq.;  TBebihatacheff,  L'Atie  Mamrt 
(Par.  1853),  i,  252  so,;  Rawiinsoii,  Herod,  i.  218  «q. 

MilSum,  a  city  of  Numidia,  in  the  northern  part  or 
Africa,  is  celebrated  in  Church  history  as  a  place  where, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  'wo  synoils  were 
held.  The  first  of  them,  which  is  of  little  importance, 
convened  Aug.  27,  402.  Aurclius  of  Carthage  presided. 
The  canons  of  Hippo  and  Carthage  were  confirmed,  and 
five  canons  of  discipline  published,  which  are  contained 
in  tbe  African  Code  (comp.  Codex  Canon.  Keel.  Afric.  p. 
86-90).  It  was  decided  that  the  younger  bishops  should 
give  place  to  those  of  older  standing,  excepting  the  pri- 
mates of  Numidia  and  Mauritania,  who  always  took 
precedence  of  all  other  primates  of  whatever  standing 
(Cone,  ii,  1323).  Tbe  second  synod,  which  was  held  to- 
wards the  autumn  of  A.D.  416,  is  known  aa  the  Con- 
cilium Mileciliimm.  This  was  a  provincial  council  of 
Numidia,  and  was  attended  by  sixty-one  bishops  of  the 
province.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  Augustine's  (q.  v.) 
influence,  and  to  the  happy  issue  of  the  synod  at  Dios- 
polis  (q.  v.),  that  the  African  bishops  assembled  in  a 
synodical  meeting.  Having  learned  the  proceedings  of 
the  Council  of  Car- 

^f^z- thage  of  tbe  some 

.  — _.  -y. year,  they  wrote  a 

sy  nodsl  letter  to  pope 
Innocent  I  (q.v.),in 
which,  after  enlarg- 
ing upon  the 


Ruins  of  Miletus. 

the  present  time  striking  and  picturesque,  especially 
those  of  the  theatre,  one  of  the  largest  in  Asia  Minor. 
Seen  bom  the  south-west,  it  makes  still  a  splendid  ob- 
ject ■,  to  the  south  is  a  mosque,  and  farther  still,  in  the 
same  direction,  a  line  of  ruined  arches,  once  forming  an 
aqueduct  The  fragments  of  a  church  remain,  in  which 
(he  current  tradition  of  the  place  asserts  that  St.  John 
preached  the  Gospel ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  of  a  date 
far  later  than  that  of  the  evangelist.  In  the  plain,  be- 
tween the  theatre  and  the  aqueduct,  are  a  few  pillars, 
indicating  the  site  of  a  temple,  probably  dedicated  to 
Diana.     See  Teiicr,  Arie  iliiiturt,  p.31G  sq. 

Some  take  the  Miletus  where  Paul  lefl  Trophimna 
skk  (2  Tim.  iv,  20;  Auth.  Vera.  "Miletum")  to  have 
been  in  Crete,  snd  therefore  different  from  the  above ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  need  for  this  conclusion.  "This 
passage  presents  a  very  serious  difficulty  to  the  theory 

Paul  visited  the  place  on  the  occasion  just  described, 
Trophimus  was  indeed  with  him  (Acts  xx,  4);  but  he 
certainly  did  not  '  leave  him  sick  at  Miletus,'  for  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  voyage  we  find  him  with  the  apostle 
st  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi,  29).  Nor  is  it  possible  that  he 
could  have  been  so  left  on  the  voyage  from  Ctcsarea  to 
Home,  for  in  the  first  place  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Trophimus  was  with  the  apostle  then  at  all;  and 
in  the  second  place  the  ship  was  never  to  the  north  of 
(.nidus  (Acts  sxvii,  7).  But  on  the  hypothesis  that 
Paul  wis  liberated  from  Rome  and  revisited  the  neigh- 
borhood or  Epheeus,  all  becomes  easy,  and  consistent 
with  the  other  notices  of  bis  movements  in  the  pastoral 
epistles.  (See  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Lift  and Epiitlei 
-/ SI. Paul,  cb. XJtvii;  Birks,  //one  A poiluIie<e.)r  ~ 
further  in  Schmidt,  Ret  M ilttiana (Got I.  ISM);  £ 


Cccleatius  (q.  v.)  conld  not  be  secured,  that  h 
at  least  provide  for  that  of  others  by  condemning  their 
heresies.  They  did  not  ask  the  excommunication  of 
Pelagiua  and  Coelcstius,  as  has  sometimes  been  stated, 
but  that  they  should  be  commanded  to  renounce  their 
heresies,  and  that  only  the  heresies  themselves  should 
be  condemned.  "  Hoc  gestum,"  they  concluded,  "  Do- 
mino frater,  sancts  cariiati  tuc  intitnandum  ducimus, 
lit  statutis  nostra:  mediocritatis  etiam  apostolical  aeilis 
■dhibeatur  auctoritas."    Among  the  namea  attached  to 


more  confidential  letter  was  addr 
ive  North  African  bishops,  of  who 
(see  Mansi.  iv,  321  sq.).  l'elagiu 
letter  and  a  confession  of  faith,  whic 


the  i 


ceived  it 


,il  the  iu 


understood  both 
,  of  the  Roman  see.    In 
4  Hjnur.  Epitt.  p.  V 


reply,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
be  commended  the  Africans  for  having  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  before  which  it  was 
seemly  that  all  the  affairs  of  Christendom  should  be 
brought.  He  praised  tbe  real  and  pastoral  care  or  tbe 
African  bishops,  briefly  established  the  true  doctrine  of 
grace,  and  condemned  Pelagiua  and  Coelealius,  with 
their  followers,  declaring  them  to  be  separated  from  the 
Catholic  Church.  "Non  solum  enim,"  he  says,  "qui 
facientibuE,  digni  sunt 


frained,  however,  from  giving  judgment  respecting  the 
Synod  of  Ui.8p.ilis.  He  also  replied  to  the  letters  which 
Augustine   and  the  four  bishops  —  Aureliua,  Aljpius, 
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Evodiua,  and  Poflsidioa — had  addressed  to  him.  These 
letters  of  Innocent  were  written  in  a  council  held  at 
Rome  upon  the  subject  in  January,  417,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  Mansi  (iii,  1071  sq.).  See  Schulstraten,  Antiq. 
Eccles.  Afric  Diss.  voL  iii ;  Norris,  Hist.  Pelaff.  i,  10 ; 
Hefele,  ConcUiengeschichte,  ii,  100;  Gieseler,  Eccles.  Hist. 
i.  330  sq.;  Schaff,  Church  Hist,  iii,  797;  Milman,//irf. 
of  Christianity,  p.  389, 414  sq. 

Milicx  von  Kremsier  (Kromesize),  John,  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  precursors  of  the  Bohemian  Refor- 
mation. Of  his  early  years  little  is  known.  The  fact 
that  in  his  mature  years  he  first  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  German  language,  would  indicate  that  his  edu- 
cation must  have  been  acquired  elsewhere  than  in  a 
German  university ;  possibly  in  Italy  or  at  Paris,  or  in 
his  own  country,  Moravia.  Commencing  his  public  ca- 
reer as  a  priest  about  the  year  1350,  he  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV,  who  was  also  king 
of  Bohemia,  aud  became  his  secretary.  At  the  same 
time,  as  canon  of  the  cathedral  at  Prague,  and  arch- 
deacon, he  occupied  a  conspicuoos  ecclesiastical  position. 
Resigning,  however,  all  his  prospects  of  promotion,  not- 
withstanding the  entreaties  of  the  bishop,  he  chose  a 
lot  of  poverty  and  hardship,  that  he  might  more  fully 
imitate  the  example  of  Christ.  For  six  months  he 
preached  to  the  people  at  Bishop-teinitz ;  but  fearing 
lest  his  position  there  was  too  tempting,  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  he  returned  to  Prague,  first  officiating 
in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  Kleine  Seito,  and 
afterwards  in  that  of  St.  yEgidius,  in  the  old  city.  At 
first  his  hearers  were  few.  Perhaps  his  Moravian  dia- 
lect was  not  attractive.  His  reproof  of  sin,  and  his  ear- 
nest words,  however,  soon  attracted  notice.  Multitudes 
thronged  to  hear  him.  He  preached  daily,  and  often 
three,  and  sometimes  five  sermons.  To  be  more  exten- 
sively useful,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Ger- 
man, that  he  might  address  himself  to  the  Germans  of 
Prague.  The  evils  aud  corruptions  of  the  times  doubt- 
less led  him  to  select  his  themes  of  discourse  largely 
from  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  ere  long  the  coming  of  Antichrist  became 
the  burden  of  his  pulpit  discourses.  He  fixed  the  date 
of  his  coming  at  A.D.  1365-67,  nor  did  he  fear  to  ex- 
pose the  iniquities  which,  to  his  view,  seemed  to  her- 
ald it.  Priests,  bishops,  and  magistrates,  and  even  the 
emperor  himself,  were  not  spared.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  his  reputation  for  sincerity  that,  notwithstanding  the 
hostility  which  he  provoked  in  some  quarters,  he  was 
sustained  and  befriended  by  the  highest  powers  in 
Church  and  State. 

In  1367,  on  the  report  that  the  pope  was  about  to  re- 
turn from  Avignon  to  Rome,  Milicz  resolved  to  visit 
and  confer  with  him.  The  pope's  arrival  was  delayed ; 
and  Milicz,  obedient  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  voice 
of  the  Spirit  within  him,  nailed  upon  the  doors  of  St. 
Peter's  the  sentence  which  had  so  long  occupied  his 
thoughts — "The  Antichrist  has  come."  He  zealously 
warned  the  people  and  the  clergy  to  withdraw  them- 
selves from  iniquity.  The  inquisitor,  encouraged  by  re- 
ports of  Milicz's  course  in  Bohemia,  ordered  his  arrest 
and  imprisonment.  From  his  prison  he  was  summoned 
to  preach  to  an  assembly  of  the  clergy,  but  his  full  re- 
lease did  not  take  place  till  the  pope's  arrival  in  Rome 
in  1368.  In  free  conference  with  the  pope  and  some  of 
the  cardinals  who  befriended  him,  he  moderated,  if  he 
did  not  modify  his  views.  On  his  return  to  Prague, 
where  he  succeeded  Conrad  Waldhauser  in  the  Tern 
Church,  his  enthusiastic  zeal  assumed  a  new  phase.  He 
devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  reform  of  the  vicious 
and  abandoned.  Scores  of  prostitutes  were  recalled  to 
repentance  and  virtue.  The  quarters  they  had  occu- 
pied, heretofore  the  scandal  of  the  city,  were  transformed. 
A  chapel  to  St,  Mary  Magdalene  was  erected  there,  and 
buildings  were  provided  for  the  residence  and  support 
of  the  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  that  were  recovered 
to  the  paths  of  virtue.  Milicz's  course  made  him  many 
enemies.    Of  the  clergy,  some  were  jealous  of  him,  and 


others  hated  him  for  his  rebukes.  Charges  were  drawn 
up  against  him,  and  forwarded  to  the  pope  at  Avignon. 
It  is  quite  significant  that  these  articles,  twelve  in  num- 
ber, are  almost  silent  as  to  any  doctrinal  errors.  The 
pope,  however,  was  prejudiced  against  Milicz,  and  sum- 
moned him  to  his  court,  to  answer  in  person.  Milicz, 
promptly  responded  to  the  summons.  He  met  a  kindly 
reception,  and  succeeded  in  vindicating  his  innocence. 
But  his  career  was  drawing  to  a  close.  He  was  taken 
sick  at  Avignon,  and  died  June  29,  1374.  At  Prague 
his  decease  gave  occasion  for  public  and  general  lamen- 
tation. 

Of  the  Christian  character  and  devotion  of  Milicz, 
Matthias  of  Janow  speaks  in  terms  that  might  seem  ex- 
travagant if  the  actual  results  of  Milicz's  labors  did  not 
go  so  far  to  justify  them.  Notwithstanding  the  envy 
which  was  felt  towards  him  by  some  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  hostility  which  he  provoked  by  his  sharp  rebuke  of 
prevailing  iniquity,  be  does  not  seem  to  have  laid  him- 
self open  to  the  charge  of  departing  seriously  from  the 
accepted  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Church.  Indeed, 
his  zeal  took  more  of  a  practical  than  a  speculative  di- 
rection, and  in  this  respect  only  can  he  be  considered  as 
a  precursor  who  prepared  the  way  for  Huss. 

Of  Milicz's  writings,  some  are  still  extant  in  manu- 
script, and  some  have  been  preserved  by  his  friend  and 
admirer,  Matthias  von  Janow  (q.  v.).  His  Latin  works 
were,  Libellus  de  Antichristo;  Gratia  Dei,  or  sermons 
on  the  occasion  of  Church  festivals  throughout  the  year; 
and  Sermones  Quadrigcsimales.  Of  his  Bohemian  works, 
consisting  of  sermons  and  postils,  one  only  has  been 
printed,  and,  though  it  found  a  place  in  the  Prohibitory 
Index,  not  a  copy  of  it  is  now  known  to  exist. 

A  somewhat  detailed  account  of  Milicz  is  given  by 
Neander  in  his  History  of  the  Church  (vol.  v).  To  the 
other  sources  of  information — besides  Balbinua  (MiscelL 
i,  lib.  iv,  84)  and  the  writings  of  Matthias  of  Janow — 
to  which  Neander  had  access,  must  be  added  P.  Jordan's 
Die  Vorlavfer  des  Hussitenthums  in  Bohmen,  which  pre- 
sents a  concise  sketch  of  Conrad  of  Waldhausen,  Milicz, 
and  Matthias  of  Janow.  This  sketch,  really  drawn  up 
by  F.  Palacky,  the  historian  of  Bohemia,  was  published 
at  first  in  Germany,  with  the  name  of  P.  Jordan  affixed, 
since  at  the  time  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  laws  of 
the  press  in  Austria  would  permit  its  publication  in  any 
of  its  states.  .  It  was  republished,  however,  in  1868,  un- 
der the  name  of  its  real  author,  F.  Palacky ;  and  doubt- 
less furnishes  the  most  trustworthy  account  extant  of 
the  subject  of  this  article.  See  also  Gillett,  L\fe  of  Huss 
(see  Index  in  voL  ii) ;  Hardwick,  Ch.  Hist.  p.  397, 899; 
Gieseler,  Eccles.  Hist,  iii,  184  sq.;  Riddle,  Hist,  of  the 
Papacy,  ii,  363 ;  Czerwonka,  Gesch.  der  evangel.  Kirche 
in  Bohmen  (Bibf.  1869),  vol  i.     (E.  H.  G.) 

Militant,  Church,  a  term  applied  to  the  whole 
congregation  of  faithful  men  on  earth  (in  distinction  from 
the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven),  as  engaged"  to  fight 
manfully"  under  Christ's  banner  against  sin,  the  world, 
and  the  devil ;  and  to  continue  his  faithful  soldiers  (mi- 
lites)  and  sen-ants  unto  their  life's  end. — Eden,  TheoL 
Diet. 

Military  Orders  is  a  term  applied  to  three  cele- 
brated fraternities  which  sprang  up  in  the  period  of 
the  Crusades  (q.  v.).  They  were  religious  associations 
which  arose  from  a  mixture  of  the  religious  enthusiasm 
and  the  chivalrous  love  of  arms  which  almost  equally 
formed  the  characteristics  of  mediaeval  society.  The 
first  origin  of  such  associations  may  be  traced  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  Christian  residents  of  the  Holy  Land,  in 
which  the  monks,  whose  first  duty  had  been  to  serve 
the  pilgrims  in  the  hospital  at  Jerusalem,  were  com- 
pelled, by  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  to  assume  the 
character  of  soldiers  as  well  as  of  mouks.  These  were 
termed  Knights  of  St.  John.  See  Hospitallers.  The 
second,  the  order  of  the  Templars  (q.  v.),  and  the  third, 
the  Teutonic  Knights,  were  the  outgrowth  of  the  days  of 
the  Crusades.    See  Knighthood.    These  military  or- 
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den  professed  to  unite  religious  vows  with  the  duties 
and  discipline  of  a  warrior.  The  chief  objects  they 
claimed  to  have  in  view  were  to  defend  and  support 
Christianity,  by  force  of  arms,  against  the  Mohamme- 
dans; to  keep  the  public  roads  of  Palestine  from  being 
infested  with  robbers ;  and  to  assist  the  poor,  and  minis- 
ter to  the  sick,  among  those  who  were  prompted  by  the 
spirit  of  the  times  to  visit,  as  pilgrims,  the  various  places 
reputed  to  be  scenes  of  our  Lord's  earthly  career. 

The  inferior  orders  of  Alcantara  and  Calatrava,  in 
Spain,  having  for  their  immediate  object  the  defence  of 
their  country  against  the  Moors,  as  well  as  those  of  Avis, 
in  Portugal,  claimed  to  have  been  instituted  for  like 
reasons  as  those  above  mentioned.  They  followed  the 
Cistercian  rule,  and  all  three  differed  from  the  Templars 
and  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  being  permitted  by  their 
institute  to  marry  once.  The  same  privilege  was  en- 
joyed in  the  Savoyard  order  of  Knights  of  St.  Maurice 
and  the  Flemish  order  of  St.  Hubert.  On  the' contrary, 
the  Teutonic  Knights,  who  had  their  origin  in  the  Cru- 
sades [see  Teutonic  Knights],  were  bound  by  an  ab- 
solute vow  of  chastitv. 

With  the  varying  conditions  of  society,  these  relig- 
ious associations  have  at  various  times  been  abolished 
or  fallen  into  disuse;  but  most  of  them  still  subsist  in 
the  form  of  orders  of  knighthood,  and,  in  some  of 
them,  attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  revive, 
with  certain  modifications,  the  monastic  character 
which  they  originally  possessed.  See  Lea,'  Hist,  of 
Sacerdotal  Celibacy,  ch.  xxii;  Giustinani,  Ordini  MUi- 
tari,  a  v. 

Milltz.    See  Milicz. 

Milk  is  designated  by  two  Hebrew  words  of  distinct 
signification. 

1.  abn  (ckalab't  fat,  I  e.  rich ;  Gr.  ydXa)  denotes 
new  or  sweet  milk.  This,  in  its  fresh  state,  appears  to 
have  been  used  very  largely  among  the  Hebrews,  as  is 
customary  among  people  who  have  many  cattle,  and 
yet  make  but  sparing  use  of  their  flesh  for  food  (see  Job 
xxi,  24;  Judg.  iv,  19).  It  is  not  a  mere  adjunct  in 
cookery,  or  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  young,  although 
it  is  naturally  the  characteristic  food  of  childhood,  both 
from  its  simple  and  nutritive  qualities  (1  Pet.  ii,  2),  and 
particularly  as  contrasted  with  meat  (1  Cor.  tit,  2 ;  Heb. 
vt  12);  but  beyond  this  it  is  regarded  as  substantial 
food  adapted  alike  to  all  ages  and  classes.*  Hence  it  is 
enumerated  among  "  the  principal  things  for  the  whole 
use  of  a  man's  life"  (Ecclus.  xxxix,  26).  It  frequently 
occurs  in  connection  with  honey,  as  a  delicacy  (Exod. 
iii,  8  -,  xiii,  5 ;  Josh,  v,  6 ;  Jer.  xi,  5 ;  comp.  Dio  Chrys. 
xxxv,  p.  434 ;  Strata,  xv,  p.  715).  In  reading  of  milk' in 
Scripture,  the  milk  of  cows  naturally  presents  itself  to 
the  mind  of  the  European  reader;  but  in  Western  Asia, 
and  especially  among  the  pastoral  and  semi-pastoral 
people,  not  only  cows,  but  goafs,  sheep,  and  camels  are 
made  to  give  their  milk  for  the  sustenance  of  man. 
That  this  was  also  the  case  among  the  Hebrews  may  be 
clearly  inferred  even  from  the  slight  intimations  which 
the  Scriptures  afford.  Thus  we  read  of  "  butter  of  kine, 
and  milk  of  sheep"  (Deut.  xxxii,  14);  and  in  Prov. 
xxvii,  27,  the  emphatic  intimation,  *•  Thou  shalt  have 
goats'  milk  for  food,"  seems  to  imply  that  this  was  con- 
sidered the  best  for  use  in  the  simple  state  (comp.  Pliny, 
xxviii,  33 ;  see  Russell's  A  leppo,  ii,  12 ;  Sonnini,  Trav.  i, 
329  sq.;  Bochart,  flieroz.  i,  717  sq.).  "Thirty  milch 
camels"  were  among  the  cattle  which  Jacob  presented 
to  his  brother  Esau  (Gen.  xxxii,  15),  implying  the  use 
of  camels'  milk. 

The  most  striking  scriptural  allusion  to  milk  is  that 
which  forbids  a  kid  to  be  seethed  in  its  mother's  milk, 
and  its  importance  is  attested  by  its  being  thrice  re- 
peated (Exod.  xxiti,  19;  xxxiv,  26;  Deut.  xiv,  21). 
The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  views  respecting 
it:  (1.)  That  it  prohibits  the  eating  of  the  foetus  of  the 
goat  as  a  delicacy :  but  there  is  not  the  least  evidence 
that  the  Jews  were  ever  attached  to  this  disgusting 
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luxury.  (2.)  That  it  prevents  the  kid  being  killed  till 
it  is  eight  days  old,  when,  it  is  said,  it  might  subsist 
without  the  milk  of  its  mother.  (3.)  This  ground  is 
admitted  by  those  who  deduce  a  further  reason  from 
the  fact  that  a  kid  was  not,  until  the  eighth  day,  tit  for 
sacrifice.  But  there  appears  no  good  reason  why  a  kid 
should  be  described  as  "  in  its  mother's  milk,1'  in  those 
days,  more  than  in  any  other  days  of  the  period  during 
which  it  is  suckled.  (4.)  Others,  therefore,  maintain 
that  the  eating  of  a  sucking  kid  is  altogether  and  abso- 
lutely prohibited.  But  a  goat  suckles  its  kid  for  three 
months,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Jews  were  so  lung 
forbidden  the  use  of  it  for  food.  No  food  is  forbidden 
but  as  unclean,  and  a  kid  ceased  to  be  unclean  on  the 
eighth  day,  when  it  was  fit  for  sacrifice ;  and  what  was 
fit  for  sacrifice  could  not  be  unfit  for  food.  (5.)  That 
the  prohibition  was  meant  to  prevent  the  dam  and  kid 
from  being  slain  at  the  same  time.  But  this  is  forbidden 
with  reference  to  the  goat  and  other  animals  in  express 
terms,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
repeated  in  this  remarkable  form  with  reference  to  the 
goat  only.  (6.)  Others  understand  it  literally,  as  a  pre- 
cept designed  to  encourage  humane  feelings.  But,  as 
Michaelis  asks,  how  came  the  Israelites  to  hit  upon  the 
strange  whim  of  boiling  a  kid  in  milk,  and  just  in  the 
milk  of  its  own  mother?  (7.)  Still,  understanding  the 
text  literally,  it  is  possible  that  this  was  not  a  common 
act  of  cookery,  but  an  idolatrous  or  magical  rite.  Mai- 
monides,  in  his  More  Nebochim,  urges  this  opinion,  and 
adduces  the  fact  that  in  two  of  the  above  passages  the 
practice  is  spoken  of  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
three  great  annual  feasts  (Exod.  xxiii,  17, 19;  xxxiv, 
23, 26),  although  he  admits  that  he  "had  not  yet  been 
able  to  find  it  in  the  Zabian  books."  This  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  an  extract  which  Cudworth  (Discourses 
concerning  the  True  Notion  of  the  LortVs  Supper,  p.  30) 
gives  from  an  ancient  Karaite  commentary  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch ;  it  has  been  supported  by  Spencer  (De  Legibus 
Jlebr.  ii,  9,  §  2),  and  has  been  advocated  by  Le  Gere, 
Da  the,  and  other  able  writers;  it  is  also  corroborated  by 
the  addition  in  the  Samaritan  copy,  and  in  some  degree 
by  the  Targura.  (8.)  Michaelis,  however,  advances  a 
quite  new  opinion  of  his  own.  He  takes  it  for  granted 
that  ^M,  rendered  "  seethe,"  may  signify  to  roast  as 
well  as  to  boil,  which  is  hardly  disputable ;  that  the 
kid's  mother  is  not  here  limited  to  the  real  mother,  but 
applies  to  any  goat  that  has  kidded ;  that  2bn  here  de- 
notes not  milk,  but  butttr;  and  that  the  precept  is  not 
restricted  to  kids,  but  extends  not  only  to  lambs  (which 
is  generally  granted),  but  to  all  other  not  forbidden  ani- 
mals. Having  erected  these  props,  Michaelis  builds 
upon  them  the  conjecture  that  the  motive  of  the  pre- 
cept was  to  endear  to  the  Israelites  the  land  of  Canaan, 
which  abounded  in  oil,  and  to  make  them  forget  their 
Egyptian  butler.  Moses,  therefore,  to  prevent  their 
having  any  longing  desire  to  return  to  that  country, 
enjoins  them  to  use  oil  in  conking  their  victuals,  as  well 
as  in  seasoning  their  sacrifices  (Mosaisches  Recht,  pt.  iv, 
p.  210).  This  is  ingenious,  but  it  is  open  to  objection. 
The  postulates  cannot  readily  be  granted,  and,  if  grant- 
ed, the  conclusion  deduced  from  them  is  scarcely  just, 
seeing  that,  as  (*eddes  remarks, "  there  was  no  need  nor 
temptation  for  the  Israelites  to  return  to  Egypt  on  ac- 
count of  its  butter,  when  they  possessed  a  country  that 
flowed  with  milk  and  honey"  (Critical  Remarks,  p.  257). 
See  Kid. 

In  its  figurative  use,  milk  occurs  sometimes  simply 
as  the  sign  of  abundance  (Gen.  xlix,  12 ;  Ezek.  xxv,  4 ; 
Joel  iii,  18,  etc) ;  but  more  frequently  in  combination 
with  honey — "  milk  and  honey"  being  a  phrase  which 
occurs  about  twenty  times  in  Scripture.  Thus  a  rich 
and  fertile  soil  is  described  as  a  "land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey ;"  which,  although  usually  said  of  Palestine, 
is  also  applied  to  other  fruiftul  countries,  as  Egypt 
(Numb,  xvi,  13).  This  figure  is  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  the  Hebrews,  but  is  frequently  met  with  in  classi* 
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cal  writers.  A  beautiful  example  occurs  in  Euripides 
(Bacch.  142).  Hence  its  use  to  denote  the  food  6f  chil- 
dren. Milk  is  also  constantly  employed  as  a  symbol  of 
the  elementary  parts  or  rudiments  of  doctrine  (1  Cor. 
lii,  2;  Heb.  v,  12, 13);  and,  from  its  purity  and  sim- 
plicity, it  is  also  made  to  symbolize  the  unadulterated 
Word*  of  God  (1  Pet.  ii,  2 ;  comp.  Isa.  lv,  1). 

The  term  rendered  "  milk  out"  in  Isa.  lxvi,  11,  is  y  S13, 
matsats',  which  occurs  only  in  that  passage,  and  appar- 
ently signifies  to  sucJc  or  draw  out  something  sweet  with 
relish,  as  milk  from  the  breast;  it  is  put  as  a  symbol  of 
abundant  satisfaction* 

2.  ilitEH,  chemah',  from  HEIl,  to  coagulate),  is  always 
translated  "  butter"  in  the  Authorized  Version.  1 1  seems 
to  mean  both  butter  and  curdled  milk,  but  most  gener- 
ally the  latter ;  and  the  context  will,  in  most  cases,  sug- 
gest the  distinction,  which  has  been  neglected  by  our 
translators.  It  was  this  curdled  milk,  highly  esteemed 
as  a  refreshment  in  the  East  (where  it  is  called  lebben, 
see  Russell's  Aleppo,  i,  150;  Burckhardt,  Trac.  ii,  697, 
727 ;  Robinson,  ii,  405 ;  iii,  574),  that  Abraham  set  be- 
fore the  angels  (Gen.  xviii,  8) ;  and  it  was  the  same 
that  Jael  gave  to  Sisera,  instead  of  the  water  which 
he  asked  (Judg.  v,  25),  as  Josephus  particularly-  notes 
(yriXa  dia<f>$opic  i]dn,  Ant.  v,  5,4);  it  was  produced 
from  one  of  the  goat-skin  bottles  which  are  still  used 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Bedouins  (Judg.  iv,  19;  comp. 
Burckhardt's  Notes,  i,  45).  As  it  would  keep  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  it  was  particularly  adapted  to  the  use 
of  travellers  (2  Sam.  xvii,  29).  In  this  state  milk  ac- 
quires a  slightly  inebriating  power,  if  kept  long  enough. 
Isa.  vii,  22  is  the  only  text  in  which  the  word  is  coupled 
with  "  honey,"  and  there  it  is  a  sign  of  scarcity,  not  of 
plenty,  as  when  honey  is  coupled  with  fresh  milk.  It 
means  that  there  being  no  fruit  or  grain,  the  remnant 
would  have  to  live  on  milk  and  honey ;  and,  perhaps, 
that  milk  itself  would  be  so  scarce  that  it  would  be 
needful  to  use  it  with  economy,  and  hence  to  curdle  it, 
as  fresh  milk  cannot  be  preserved  for  chary  use.  Al- 
though, however,  this  word  properly  denotes  curdled 
milk,  it  seems  also  to  be  sometimes  used  for  milk  in 
general  (Deut.  xxxii,  14 ;  Job  xx,  15 ;  Isa.  vii,  15).  See 
Butter;  Cheese. 

Lebben  is  still  extensively  used  in  the  East :  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  the  poor  almost  live  upon  it,  while 
the  upper  classes  eat  it  with  salad  or  meat  (Russell,  i, 
118).  It  is  still  offered  in  hospitality  to  the  passing 
stranger  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  i,  571 ;  ii,  70, 211)— so  free- 
ly, indeed,  that  in  some  parts  of  Arabia  it  wotdd  be  re- 
garded as  a  scandal  if  money  were  received  in  return 
(Burckhardt's  A  rabia,  i,  120;  ii,  106).  The  method  now 
pursued  in  its  preparation  is  to  boil  the  milk  over  a  slow 
tire,  adding  to  it  a  small  piece  of  old  lebben  or  some  other 
acid  in  order  to  make  it  coagulate  (Russell,  A  leppo,  i, 
118,370;  Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i,  60).— Kitto;  Smith. 
See  Food. 

Milk  and  Honey  vted  at  Baptism.  —  The  prac- 
tice of  tasting  milk  and  honey  at  baptism  appears  to 
have  been  founded  upon  the  promises  made  to  the  Is- 
raelites (Exod.  iii.  8, 17 ;  xxxiii, 3).  They  were  probably 
regarded  as  appropriate  emblems  at  the  administration 
of  that  sacrament  by  which  we  are  introduced  into  that 
new  land  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  God  under  the  Gospel.  The  tasting  of  milk 
may  be  supposed  to  refer  especially  to  the  words  of  St. 
Peter,  "As  new-born  babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of 
the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby"  (1  Pet.  ii,  2);  a 
passage  which  was  applied  to  baptism.  As  milk  de- 
noted the  spiritual  nourishment  afforded  by  God's  Word, 
so  honey  denoted  its  pleasantness  or  agreeableness  to 
the  mind  and  heart  of  a  renewed  person  (Psa.  xix,  11 ; 
cxix,  103 ;  Rev.  x,  9, 10).  And  the  use  of  honey  at  bap- 
tism may  have  served  to  remind  believers  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Christian  disf>en8ation  over  the  Jewish,  since 
under  the  latter  there  was  a  law  against  the  use  of  honey 
at  sacrifices,  on  account  of  its  liability  to  corrupt.    See 


Honey.  The  emblems  of  milk  and  honey  were  in  use 
as  early  as  the  third  and  fourth  centuries.  Salmasius 
and  some  others  suppose  that  they  were  given  to  the 
communicant  instead  of  the  Eucharist.  This,  however, 
is  a  mistake,  for  the  Eucharist  was  administered  at 
the  same  time  (Salmasius,  ap.  Suicer.  Thesaur.  pt,  ii,  p. 
236).  Tertullian  says  it  was  a  sign  of  new  birth,  and 
that  the  communicants  became  as  children  adopted  into 
God's  family — "  Inde  suscepti  lacti  et  mellis  concordiam 
pnegustamus"  (Tertull.  Ve  cor.  Mil.  c.  3).  St.  Jerome 
says  this  was  done  in  allusion  to  those  passages  of  the 
apostle, "  I  have  fed  you  with  milk,  and  not  with  strong 
meat;"  and  to  St.  Peter's  saying  above;  for  milk  de- 
notes the  inuocency  of  children  (Comment,  in  Es.  LV,  i). 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  also  takes  notice  of  this  custom, 
saying, "  As  soon  as  we  are  born,  we  are  nourished  with 
milk,  which  is  the  nutriment  of  the  Lord ;  and  when  we 
are  born  again,  we  are  honored  with  the  hope  of  rest  by 
the  promise  of  Jerusalem  which  is  above,  where  it  is  said 
to  rain  milk  and  honey :  for  by  these  material  things  we 
are  assured  of  that  sacred  food"  (Clem.  Alexandr.  i,  6, 
103).  We  learn  further,  from  the  third  Council  of  Car- 
thage, that  the  milk  and  honey  had  a  peculiar  consecra- 
tion distinct  from  that  of  the  Eucharist  (Cod.  EccUs. 
Afric.  can.  37,  ap.  Justellun) — "  Nothing  else  should  be 
offered  in  the  sacraments  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord  but  what  the  Lord  commanded,  that  is,  bread  and 
wine  mingled  wiijb  water.  But  the  first-fruits,  and 
honey  and  milk,  which  are  offered  on  one  most  solemn 
day  for  the  mystery  of  infants,  though  they  be  offered 
at  the  altar,  shall  have  their  own  peculiar  benediction, 
that  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  sacrament  of 
the  bodv  and  blood  of  the  Lord."  Here  we  see  that 
milk  and  honey  were  only  to  be  offered  on  one  solemn 
day,  that  is,  on  the  great  Sabbath,  or  Saturday  before 
Easter,  which  was  the  most  solemn  time  of  baptism ; 
and  only  for  the  mystery  of  infants,  that  is,  persons 
newly  baptized,  who  were  commonly  called  infants,  in 
a  mystical  sense,  from  their  new  birth,  in  the  African 
Church.  In  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trullo  the  offer- 
ing of  milk  and  honey  at  the  altar  was  forbidden  (comp. 
Cone.  TrulL  can.  57).  See  Riddle,  Christian  A  ntiqvities, 
p.  520;  Ayer,  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge,  p.  591 ;  Cole- 
man, Ancient  Christianity,  p.  402;  Bingham,  A ntiqvitiea 
of  the  Latin  Church,  i,  500  sq. ;  ii,  755  sq. ;  Eadie,  kecks. 
Diet. ;  August!,  ChristL  A  rchaology,  ii,  446  sq. 

Mill  (D?n*3>  recha'yim,  the  two  millstones,  from 
nrn,  to  bruise,  Exod.  xi,  5;  "mills,"  Numb,  x,  8; 
"  millstones,"  Isa.  xlvii,  2 ;  Jcr.  xxv,  10 ;  "  nether"  mill- 
stone, Deut.  xxiv,  6;  uv\wv,  Matt,  xxiv,  21.  Each 
millstone  was  called  nbp,  pe'lach,  a  slice  or  piece,  as  of 
fruit,  in  Cant,  iv,  8 ;  1  Sam.  xxx,  12 ;  always  "piece"  of 
a  millstone,  Judg.  ix,  53;  2  Sam.  xi,  21 ;  Job  xli,  24; 
Gr.  fivkoc,  Matt,  xviii,  6;  Luke  xvii,  2;  Rev.  xviii,  21, 
22).  The  mill  (properly  njSia,  tachanah',  a  "  grind- 
ing," Eccl.  xii,  4;  *,ina,  techon', "  to  grind,"  Lam.  v,  13; 
Gr.  pv\tj)  for  grinding  grain  had  not  wholly  superseded 
the  mortar  for  pounding  it  in  the  time  of  Moses  (NumK 
xi,  8).  See  Mortar.  But  fine  meal — that  is,  meal 
ground  or  pounded  fine — is  mentioned  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii,  6) :  hence  mills  and  mor- 
tars must  have  been  previously  known.  See  Grits. 
The  mill  common  among  the  Hebrews  differed  little 
from  that  which  is  in  use  to  this  day  throughout  West- 
ern Asia  and  Northern  Africa.  It  consisted  of  two  cir- 
cular stones,  two  feet  in  diameter  and  half  a  foot  thick. 
The  lower  is  called  the  "nether  millstone"  (Job  xli,  16 
[24]),  and  the  upper  the  "rider"  (Judg.  ix,  53;  2  Sam. 
xi,  21).  The  former  was  usually  fixed  to  the  floor,  and 
had  a  slight  elevation  in  the  centre,  or,  in  other  words, 
was  slightly  convex  in  the  upper  surface.  The  upper 
stone  had  a  concavity  in  its  under  surface  fitting  to,  or 
receiving,  the  convexity  of  the  lower  stone.  There  was 
a  hole  in  the  top,  through  which  the  grain  was  intro- 
duced by  handfuls  at  a  time.    The  upper  stone  had  an 
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t  ia  worked  by 

lingly  a 
times  two  together,  who  are  usually 
seated  on  tbe  bare  ground  (Is*,  xlvii,  1, 
i)  "  racing  each  other;  both  have  hold 
of  the  hanille  by  which  the  upper  ia 
tamed  round  on  the  'nether*  mill- 
stone. Tbe  one  whose  right  hand  is  disengaged  throws 
in  the  grsin  as  occasion  requires  through  tbe  hole  in 
the  upper  stone.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  one  pushes 
it  naif  round,  and  tben  tbe  other  seizes  the  handle. 


Oriental  Hand-mill. 
This  would  be  slow  work,  anil  would  give  a  spasi 
motion  to  the  alone.  Both  retain  their  hold,  and 
to,  or  push /rem,  as  men  do  with  the  wbip  or  crosa-rut 
s*w.  Tbe  proverb  of  our  Saviour  (Matt,  xxiv,  41)  is 
true  to  life,  for  roniei  only  grind.  I  cannot  recall  an 
instance  in  which  men  were  at  the  mill"  {Thomson, 
Land  and  Boot,  ii,  295).  The  labor  is  very  hard,  and 
tbe  task  of  grinding  is  in  consequence  performed  only 
by  tbe  lowest  servants  (E>od.  xi,  5,  comp.  Haul.  Mtrr. 
■  ii,  3)  and  captives  (Judg.  xvi,  21 ;  Job  xxxi,  10;  [aa. 
xlvii,l,2;  Lam.  v,  13:  comp.  Humer,0d".  vii,  103;  Sue- 
tonius, Tib.  c.  51).  Grinding  is  reckoned  in  the  Miahna 
[SkabbatJi,  vii,  2)  among  the  chief  household  duties,  to 
be  performed  by  the  wife  unless  she  brought  with  her 
one  servant  (Crlhabolh,  v,  5| ;  in  which  case  she  was 
relieved  from  grinding,  baking,  and  washing,  but  wss 
still  obliged  to  suckle  her  child,  make  her  husband's 
bed,  and  work  in  wooL  Among  the  Fellahs  of  the  Han- 
ran,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  furniture  described  by 
Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  292)  is  the  "hand-mill,  which  is 
used  in  summer  when  there  is  no  water  in  the  wadiea  to 
drive  the  mills. "  The  operation  occasions  considerable 
noise,  and  its  simultaneous  performance  in  a  great  num- 


Ugyptisn  Mill. 


wheel-carriages  in  the  West.  Hence  the  sound  of  the 
mill  is  the  indication  of  peaceful  household  life,  and  the 
absence  of  it  is  a  sign  of  desolation  and  abandonment: 
"When  the  sound  of  the  mill  is  low"  (Eccl.  xii,  4). 
No  more  affecting  picture  of  utter  desolation  could  be 
imsgined  than  that  conveyed  in  the  threat  denounced 
against  Judah  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet.  Jeremiah 
(xxv,  1(|):  "I  will  take  from  them  the  voice  of  mirth, 
and  the  voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  tbe  bridegroom 
and  the  voice  of  the  bride,  the  round  of  the  miUttimes, 
and  the  light  or  the  candle"  (comp.  Rev.  xviii,  ii). 
The  song  of  the  women  grinding  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  alluded  to  in  the  above  passage  of  Ecclcsiasles, 
and  it  was  evidently  so  understood  by  tbe  Sept.;  but 
Dr.  Robinson  says  (1,485),  "We  heard  no  song  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  work,"  and  Dr.  Hackett  (Hibi. 
lllutf,  p.  49}  describes  it  rather  as  shrieking  than  sing- 
ing. It  ia  alluded  to  in  Homer  (fid.  xx,  105-119) ;  and 
Athensaua  (xiv,  p.  619  a)  refers  to  a  peculiar  chant 

tioned  by  Aristophanes  in  the  Theimophuriazum, 

The  hand-mills  of  the  sneient  Egyptians  appear  to 
have  been  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  their  de- 
scendants, and  like  them  were  worked  by  women  (Wil- 
kinson, Am. Eg.  ii,  118,  etc).  "They  had  also  a  large 
mill  on  a  very  similar  principle,  but  the  stones  were  of 
far  greater  power  and  dimensions;  and  this  could  only 
have  been  turned  by  cattle  or  asses,  like  those  of  the 
ancient  Romans  and  of  the  modem  Caiienes."  It  was 
the  millstone  of  a  mill  of  this  kind,  driven  bv  an  ass, 
which  is  alluded  to  in  Matt,  xviii,  6  (uilAor  ovur.lc),  to 
iys  Lighlfoot  (/for.  iltbr.  ad  Inc.),  from 
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der  means  it  Lb  said  in  the  Talmud  (Kiddushin,  p.  29  6), 
"  With  a  millstone  on  his  neck  he  studies  the  law,"  and 
the  expression  is  still  proverbial  (Tendlau,  Sprichworter, 
p.  181).  The  ordinary  mill  of  the  Romans,  however, 
was  essentially  like  the  conical  hand-mill  of  the  East, 
as  specimens  preserved  among  the  ruins  of  bake-houses 
in  Pompeii  show  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom. 
Antiq.  s.  v.  Mola). 

It  was  the  movable  upper  millstone  of  the  hand-mill 
with  which  the  woman  of  Thebcz  broke  Abimelech's 
skull  (Judg.  ix,  53).  It  is  now  generally  made,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Thomson,  of  a  porous  lava  brought  from  the 
Hauran,  both  stones  being  of  the  same  material ;  but., 
says  the  same  traveller, "  I  have  seen  the  nether  made 
of  a  compact  sandstone,  and  quite  thick,  while  the  upper 
was  of  this  lava,  probably  because  from  its  lightness  it 
is  the  more  easily  driven  round  with  the  hand"  {Land 
and  Book,  ii,  296).  The  porous  lava  to  which  he  refers 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  black  tufa  mentioned  by 
Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  57),  the  blocks  of  which  are 
brought  from  the  Lejah,  and  are  fashioned  into  mill- 
stones by  the  inhabitants  of  Ezra,  a  village  in  the  Hau- 
ran.  "  They  vary  in  price  according  to  their  size,  from 
fifteen  to  sixty  piastres,  and  are  preferred  to  all  others 
on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  stone." 

One  passage  (Lam.  v,  13)  is  deserving  of  notice,  which 
Hoheisel  {I)e  Molts  Manual.  Vet.  in  Ugolini,  voL  xxix) 
explains  in  a  manner  which  gives  it  a  point  that  is  lost 
in  our  Auth.  Vers.     It  may  be  rendered,  "The  choice 

(men)  bore  the  mill  CpTO,  techdri),  and  the  youths 

stumbled  beneath  the  wood ;"  the  wood  being  the  wood- 
work or  shaft  of  the  mill,  which  the  captives  were  com- 
pelled to  carry.  There  are,  moreover,  allusions  to  other 
apparatus  connected  with  the  operation  of  grinding — the 
sieve,  or  bolter  (PIE3,  naphahr,  Isa.  xxx,  28 ;  or  n*C3f 

k&barah',  Amos  ix,  9),  and  the  hopper,  though  the  lat- 
ter is  only  found  in  the  Mishna  (Zabim,  iv,  8),  and  was 
a  late  invention.     We  also  find  in  the  Mishna  (Demai, 

iii,  4)  that  mention  is  made  of  a  miller  QniB,  tochen), 
indicating  that  grinding  grain  was  recognised  as  a  dis- 
tinct occupation.  Wind-mills  and  water-mills  are  of 
more  recent  date.— Smith ;  Kitto. 

Mill,  David,  D.D.,  a  noted  German  Orientalist, 
was  born  at  Konigsberg,  Prussia,  April  18, 1692.  Called 
to  Holland,  he  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utrecht.  He  died  May  22,  1755.  His  ablest 
work  is,  Dissertationes  Selectee  Varia  S.  Litt.  et  Anti- 
quit  atis  Orient  alt*  Capita  erpontntes  et  illusiranies,  curis 
secundis  (Lugd.  BaL  1743). 

Mill,  James,  an  eminent  British  metaphysician  and 
political  economist,  was  born  of  humble  parentage  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Montrose,  Scotland,  April  6, 1 773.  After 
having  received  a  thorough  education  in  the  house  of 
Sir  John  Stuart,  M.P.,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  educated  for  the  Church.  He 
entered  into  holy  orders  in  1798,  but,  instead  of  devoting 
himself  to  his  sacred  calling,  he  went  to  London  in  1800 ; 
became  editor  of  the  Literary  Journal,  and  wrote  for 
various  periodicals,  including  the  Eclectic  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  In  1806  he  commenced  a  History  of 
British  India,  which  he  completed  and  published  in  1818. 
The  impression  produced  by  this  masterly  history  on 
the  Indian  authorities  was  such  that  in  1819  Mill  was 
appointed  assistant-examiner  of  Indian  correspondence. 
He  continued  in  this  office  till  1832,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  examiner's  office,  where  he  had  the 
control  of  all  the  departments  of  Indian  administration. 
Shortly  after  his  appointment  to  the  India  House,  he 
contributed  the  articles  on  Govermnent,  Education,  Ju- 
risprudence, Law  of  Xations,  Liberty  of  the  Press,  Colo- 
nies, and  Prison  Discipline  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica.  These  essays  were  reprinted  in  a  separate  form 
and  became  widely  known.  The  powers  of  analysis,  of 
clear  statement,  and  thorough  application  of  principles 
exhibited  in  these  articles  had  probably  never  before 


been  brought  to  bear  on  this  class  of  subjects.  In  1821- 
1822  he  published  his  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  a 
work  prepared  primarily  with  a  view  to  the  education 
of  his  eldest  son,  John  Stuart  Mill  (q.  v.). 

In  1829  Mr.  Mill  came  before  the  public  with  his 
Analysts  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind,  a  work 
on  which  he  be*stowed  more  of  the  labor  of  thought  than 
on  any  other  of  his  productions,  and  on  a  subject  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  the  theologian  and  the  philosopher.     In 
this  work  Mill  has  attempted  to  resolve  all  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind  into  a  very  small  number  of  simple 
elements.    From  an  examination  of  a  number  of  the 
more  complicated  cases  of  consciousness,  he  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  they  all  resolve  themselves  into  three 
simple  elements— sensations,  ideas,  and  the  train  of  ideas. 
He  thus  explains  what  he  means  by  the  terms  sensa- 
tions and  ideas :  "  We  have  two  classes  of  feeling :  one, 
that  which  exists  when  the  object  of  sense  is  present ; 
another,  that  which  exists  after  the  object  of  sense  has 
ceased  to  be  present.     The  one  class  of  feelings  I  call 
sensations,  the  other  class  of  feelings  I  call  ideas"  (i*  41). 
He  begins  with  the  simpler  phenomena,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeds to  the  exposition  of  the  more  complex  ones.    "  The 
feelings,"  he  says,  "which  we  have  through  the  exter- 
nal senses  are  the  most  simple,  at  least  the  most  famil- 
iar, of  the  mental  phenomena.     Hence  the  propriety  of 
commencing  with  this  class  of  our  feelings"  (A  nafysts,  i, 
1).    Accordingly  he  begins  with  sensation,  under  which 
head  he  ranges  the  feelings  which  we  have  by  the  five 
senses — smell,  taste,  hearing,  touch, and  sight;  the  mus- 
cular sensations,  and  the  sensations  in  the  alimentary 
canal     He  next  treats  of  ideas,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  the 
images  of  sensation.     He  then  comments  on  ideas  put 
together  or  associated  in  trains,  and  of  the  order  of  their 
association  and  the  causes  of  that  order.    He  then  treats 
of  consciousness  and  conception,  which  philosophers,  he 
says,  have  erroneously  created  into  what  they  called 
powers  of  the  mind ;  whereas,  he  says,  consciousness  is 
merely  a  name  applied  to  sensations,  and  to  ideas  wheth- 
er simple  or  complex — to  all  the  feelings  of  our  sentient 
nature :  and  conception  a  name  applied  only  to  ideas,  and 
to  ideas  only  in  a  state  of  combination.    "  Imagination," 
he  says, "  is  the  name  of  a  train  of  ideas.     I  am  said  to 
have  an  imagination  when  I  have  a  train  of  ideas. 
There  is  a  great  diversity  of  trains.    Not  only  has  the 
same  individual  an  endless  variety  of  trains,  but  a  differ- 
ent character  belongs  to  the  whole  series  of  trains  which 
pass  through  the  minds  of  different  individuals  or  classes 
of  individuals.    The  different  pursuits  in  which  the  sev- 
,  eral  classes  of  men  are  engaged  render  particular  trains 
1  of  ideas  more  common  to  them  than  other  trains.     One 
man  is  a  merchant,  and  trains  respecting  the  goods  in 
which  he  buys  and  those  in  which  he  sells  are  habitual 
in  his  mind.     Another  man  is  a  lawyer,  and  ideas  of 
clients  and  fees,  and  judges  and  witnesses,  and  legal  in- 
struments and  points  of  contestation,  and  the  practice 
of  his  court,  are  habitually  passing  in  his  mind.    Ideas 
of  another  kind  occupy  the  mind  of  the  physician ;  of 
another  kind  still  the  mind  of  the  warrior.    The  states- 
man is  occupied  with  a  train  different  from  that  of  any 
of  the  classes  that  have  been  mentioned,  and  one  states- 
man with  a  very  different  train  from  another,  according 
as  his  mind  L'  running  upon  expedients  which  may 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  day,  or  arrangement  which  may 
secure  the  happiness  of  the  population  from  generation 
to  generation.    A  jieculiar  character  belongs  to  the  train 
which  habitually  occupies  the  mind  of  the  mathemati- 
cian.    The  mind  of  the  metaphysician  is  also  occupied 
by  a  train  distinguished  from  that  of  other  classes.    And 
there  is  one  man  yet  to  be  mentioned,  the  poet,  the  pe- 
culiarity of  whose  trains  has  been  a  subject  of  particular 
observation.    To  such  a  degree,  indeed,  have  the  trains 
of  the  poet  been  singled  out  for  distinction,  that  the 
word  imagination,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  is  appro- 
priated to  them.     We  do  not  call  the  trains  of  the  law- 
yer, or  the  trains  of  the  merchant,  imagination.    We  do 
not  speak  of  them  as  imagining,  when  they  are  revolv- 
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ing  each  the  ideas  which  belong  to  his  peculiar  occupa- 
tion; it  is  only  to  the  poet  that  the  epithet  of  imagina- 
tion is  applied.  His  train,  or  trains  analogous  to  his.  are 
those  which  receive  the  name  of  imagination"  (i,  179). 

In  some  parts  of  his  philosophy  Mill  has,  we  think, 
been  led  into  error,  by  carrying  his  notion  of  association, 
as  an  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  too  far.  Thus, 
in  the  chapter  on  classification,  after  very  ably  showing 
bow  long  men  had  been  led  away  by  mere  jargon  from 
the  real  nature  and  object  of  classification,  he  says: 
"Man  first  becomes  acquainted  with  individuals.  He 
tint  names  individuals.  But  individuals  are  innumera- 
ble, and  he  cannot  have  innumerable  names.  He  must 
make  one  name  serve  for  many  individuals."  Then, 
after  alluding  to  the  case  of  "  synchronous  sensations  so 
concreted  by  constant  conjunction  as  to  appear,  though 
numerous,  only  one,  of  which  the  ideas  of  sensible  ob- 
jects— a  rose,  a  plough,  a  house,  a  ship— are  examples," 
he  thus  proceeds:  "  It  is  easy  to  see  wherein  the  present 
case  agrees  with  and  wherein  it  differs  from  those  famil- 
iar cases.  The  word  man,  we  shall  say.  is  tint  applied 
to  an  individual ;  it  is  first  associated  with  the  idea  of 
that  individual,  and  acquires  the  power  of  calling  up  the 
idea  of  him;  it  is  next  applied  to  another  individual, 
and  acquires  the  power  of  calling  up  the  idea  of  him ; 
so  of  another,  and  another,  till  it  has  become  associated 
with  an  indefinite  number,  and  has  acquired  the  power 
of  calling  up  an  indefinite  number  of  those  ideas  indif- 
ferently. What  happens  ?  It  does  call  up  an  indefinite 
number  of  the  ideas  of  individuals  as  often  as  it  occurs ; 
and  calling  them  up  in  close  connection,  it  forms  them 
into  a  species  of  complex  idea"  (i,  204).  From  this  sim- 
ple basis  he  builds  up  with  remarkable  dexterity  a  com- 
prehensive system,  all  the  errors  or  defects  of  which  lie 
at  the  very  threshold.  His  conclusions  are  inevitable, 
if  his  premises,  his  representation  of  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness, be  accepted.  Sensation,  ideation,  association, 
and  naming  are  the  elementary  processes  in  his  analy- 
sis, by  which  he  accounts  for  all  the  complex  phenomena 
of  the  mind — for  abstraction,  memory,  judgment,  ratioci- 
nation, belief,  and  the  power  of  motives.  He  devotes 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Analysis  to 
the  phenomena  in  which  the  sensations  and  ideas  are  to 
be  considered  as  not  merely  existing,  but  also  as  exciting 
to  action.  He  treats  of  pleasurable  and  painful  sensa- 
tions, and  of  the  causes  of  the  pleasurable  and  painful 
sensations;  then  of  ideas  of  the  pleasurable  and  painful 
sensations,  and  of  the  causes  of  them.  He  treats  of 
wealth,  power,  and  dignity,  and  their  contraries ;  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  and  of  the  objects  called  sublime  and 
beautiful,  and  their  contraries,  contemplated  as  causes 
of  our  pleasures  and  pains.  Chapter  xxii  is  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  motives,  and  chapter  xxiv  to  that  of  the 
will;  chapter  xxv  (the  last)  to  intention.  Mr.  Mill's 
exposition  of  all  these  phenomena  is  mainly  grounded 
on  the  law  of  association,  by  which  he  means  simply 
the  fact  that  the  order  of  occurrence  among  our  ideas  is 
the  order  of  occurrence  among  our  former  sensations,  of 
which  those  ideas  are  the  copies. 

The  last  publication  of  Mill  was  a  fragment  contain- 
ing a  severe  criticism  on  James  Macintosh's  dissertation 
on  the  progress  of  ethical  philosophy.  Mill,  who  had 
always  exercised  a  particular  championship  for  the  doc- 
trines of  Thomas  Hobbes  (q.  v.),  was  not  at  all  pleased 
with  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  his  favorite 
was  handled  by  Sir  James.  If  Hobbes  and  Mill  are 
right,  then  many  great  names  are  liable  to  the  charge 
of  error.  Mill  took  a  leading  part  in  the  founding  of 
University  College,  London,  and  gave  a  powerful  intel- 
lectual stimulus  to  a  number  of  young  men,  some  of 
whom  (including  his  own  son,  and  Grote.  the  Greek  his- 
torian) have  risen  to  eminence.  He  died  at  Kensington 
June  23,  1836.  See  EngL  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  A  titer.  Cyclop. 
xi,  501  sq.;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Lewis,  Biog.  Hist, 
of  Philosophers,  11,507;  WestmmsL  Rev.  xiil,  26b;  Blach- 
wood's  Magazine,  xlvi,  671 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amor.  Authors,  ii,  1279  sq. 


Mill,  John,  D.D.,  a  very  learned  English  divine 
and  Biblical  critic,  was  born  at  Shapp,  Westmoreland, 
in  1645.  In  1661  he  became  a  servitor  in  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  secured  the  master  of  arts  in 
1669.  He  was  afterwards  elected  a  fellow,  and  became 
eminent  as  a  tutor.  Having  entered  into  orders,  he 
was  greatly  admired  for  his  pulpit  eloquence.  In  1676 
he  became  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Oxford.  In  1680 
he  received  from  his  college  the  living  of  Bletchingdon/ 
in  Oxfordshire,  and  in  the  year  following  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  became  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
Charles  II.  In  1085  he  was  elected  principal  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's Hall,  Oxford,  and  in  1704  was  appointed  preb- 
endary of  Canterbury.  He  died  in  1708.  He  is  famous 
for  having  devoted  the  labor  of  thirty  yean  to  the  prep- 
aration of  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  finish- 
ing it  only  fourteen  days  before  his  death.  It  appeared 
under  the  title  of  'H  Kairij  AiaSijKti,  Xovutn  Testa- 
mentum  Gracum,  cum  I^ecfionibus  Yariantibus  MSS.  Ex- 
emplarium,  Ytrsxonum,  Editionum,  S£.  Patrum  et  Scrip- 
torum  Eccksiasticorum,  et  in  eas<lem  notis;  Studio  et 
labore  Joannis  MiUii,  S.  T.  P.  Oxonii,  e  Theatre  Sheldo- 
niano  (1707,  foL).  The  variousjreadings  are  reckoned  at 
about  30,000,  the  text  being  that  of  Robert  Stephens's 
edition  of  1550.  The  collection  of  such  a  mass  of  va- 
rious readings,  instead  of  supplying  arms  for  infidelity, 
as  some  seem  to  have  feared,  has  served  to  place  the 
uncorrupted  integrity  of  the  Scriptures  in  a  stronger 
light  than  ever.  Dr.  Whitby  (q.  v.)  attacked  the  work 
in  his  Examen  variantnm  lecfumum  Joh.  Millii  (1710), 
but  Dr.Bentley  (q.  v.),  under  the  signature  of  Phileleu- 
theros  Lipsiensis,  ably  vindicated  the  labors  of  Mill ;  and 
Michaelis,  Manh,  Harewootl,  and  critical  scholars  gener- 
ally, attest  the  great  value  of  his  edition.  It  has  been 
aptly  remarked  that  •'  the  infancy  of  criticism  ends  with 
the  edition  of  Gregory,  and  the  age  of  manhood  com- 
mences with  that  of  Mill.**  Mill's  edition  ranks  next 
to  that  of  Wetstein  in  importance  and  utility,  its  pro- 
legomena being  beyond  price.  See  Manh,  Divinity  Lect- 
vres,  vii,  9,  10,  13;  Wood,  A  then.  Oxon.;  Jones,  Christ. 
Biography,  s.  v. ;  Brit,  and  For.  Her.  1871,  Feb.  art.  viii ; 
Land.  Qu.  Rev.  July,  1871;  Blackwood's  Mag.  xxviii, 
448 ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  ii,  1279  sq. ;  Home,  BUbL  Bib.  (1839), 
p.  16 ;  Orme,  Bibl.  Bib.  s.  v.    See  Criticism. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  the  British  philosopher  whose 
writings  have  done  much  to  shape  the  thinking  of  this 
generation,  was  the  son  of  James  Mill  (q.  v.),  and  was 
born  in  London  May  20,  1806.  His  intellectual  train- 
ing was  conducted  by  his  learned  father,  who,  holding 
that  all  men  are  born  with  equal  faculties,  and  that 
character  is  the  result  solely  of  association  and  circum- 
stance, preferred,  it  would  seem,  the  sole  control  of  the 
boy  in  order  to  test  upon  him  the  theories  he  had  es- 
poused and  preached.  At  an  age  when  children  are 
usually  weaned,  John  Stuart  began  the  study  of  Greek, 
followed  shortly  after  by  arithmetic,  with  Latin  at  eight, 
and  logic  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  before  lie  had  com- 
pleted his  fourteenth  year,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  he  had 
gone  over  the  whole  range  of  ancient  literature  and 
philosophy,  as  well  as  the  most  noted  of  modern  histo- 
rians, civil  and  ecclesiastical,  besides  having  himself 
composed  volumes  of  history.  Such  an  education,  con- 
ducted by  a  person  of  his  father's  ability,  could  not  fail 
of  remarkable  results.  By  it  he  also  gained  lasting 
habits  of  application,  and  a  wonderful  power  of  sus- 
tained and  accurate  thinking;  and  by  the  constant  use 
of  his  pen  he  early  became  master  of  a  style  whose 
point  and  lucidity  are  unrivalled  among  logical  and 
metaphysical  writers.  But  with  these  advantages  there 
came  also  a  most  serious  drawback.  The  training  in- 
tentionally left  one  side  of  his  nature  untouched.  It 
ignored  all  culture  of  the  imagination,  the  emotions,  or 
the  sympathies.  Of  the  tender  associations,  the  sweet 
charities  that  cluster  about  the  thought  of  home,  this 
young  philosopher  knew  nothing.  lie  cannot  bring 
himself  to  say  that  he  loved  his  father,  and  of  his 
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motuer  he  makes  no  mention  whatever.  Nor  was  the 
solitude  of  his  early  life  broken  by  the  cheerful  inter- 
course of  school.  Indeed,  he  was  carefully  kept  apart 
from  all  his  contemporaries  lest  he  should  be  corrupted 
by  their  prejudices  or  their  example,  insomuch  that  he 
was  not  himself  aware  that  his  own  education  and  ac- 
quirements were  not  those  of  any  other  boy  of  his  age. 
As  this  education,  especially  with  respect  to  religion, 
'  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  life  and  work  of  this  so 
justly  celebrated  man,  we  quote  here  at  length  from  his 
A  utobiography  : 

"  I  was  brought  np  from  the  first  withont  any  religions 
belief,  iu  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  My  fa- 
ther, educated  in  the  creed  of  Scotch  Presbyterianisni, 
had  by  his  own  studies  and  reflections  been  early  led  to 
reject  not  only  the  belief  in  revelation,  but  als*o  the  foun- 
dations of  what  is  commonly  called  Natural  Religion. . .  . 
Finding  no  halting-place  in  deism,  he  remained  in  a  suite 
of  nerolezlty  until,  doubtless  after  many  struggles,  he 
yiefdea  to  the  conviction  that  coneerninii  the  origin  of 
things  nothing  whatever  can  be  known.  This  Is  the  only 
correct  statement  of  his  opinion,  for  dogmatic  atheism  he 
looked  upon  as  aboard ;  as  most  of  those  whom  the  world 
has  considered  atheists  hare  always  done.  These  partic- 
ulars are  Important,  because  they  show  that  my  father's 
rejection  of  all  that  Is  called  religious  belief  was  not,  as 
many  might  suppose,  primarily  a  matter  of  logic  and  evi- 
dence: the  grounds  of  it  were  moral  still  more  than  in- 
tellectual. He  found  it  Impossible  to  believe  that  a  world 
so  full  of  evil  was  the  work  of  an  Author  combining  in- 
finite power  with  perfect  wisdom  and  righteousness.  .  . . 
His  aversion  to  religion,  in  the  tense  usually  attached  to 
the  term,  was  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  Lucretius: 
he  regarded  it  with  the  feelings  due  not  to  a  mere  mental 
delusion,  but  to  a  great  moral  evil.  He  looked  upon  It  as 
the  greatest  enemy  of  morality:  first,  by  setting  up  ficti- 
tious excellences— belief  In  creeds,  devotional  feelings, 
and  ceremonies,  not  connected  with  the  good  of  the  hu- 
man race — and  causing  them  to  be  accepted  as  substitutes 
for  genuine  virtues;  but,  above  all,  by  radically  vitiating 
the  standard  of  morals,  making  it  consist  iu  doing  the 
will  of  a  being  on  whom  it  lavishes  all  the  phrases  of  ad- 
ulation, but  whom  in  sober  truth  it  depicts  as  eminently 
hateful.  I  have  a  hundred  times  heard  him  say  that  all 
ages  and  nations  have  represented  their  gods  as  wicked 
in  a  constantly  increasing  progression :  that  mankind 
have  gone  on  adding  trait  after  trait  till  they  reached  the 
most  perfect  conception  of  wickedness  which  the  human 
mind  can  devise,  and  have  called  this  God,  and  prostrated 
themselves  before  it.  This  ne  phis  ultra  of  wickedness  he 
considered  to  be  embodied  in  what  is  commonly  present- 
ed to  mankind  as  the  creed  of  Christianity.  Think  (he 
•used  to  say)  of  a  being  who  would  make  a  hell— who 
would  create  the  human  race  with  the  infallible  fore- 
knowledge, nud  therefore  with  the  intention,  that  the 
gieat  majority  of  them  were  to  be  consigned  to  horrible 
and  everlasting  torment !" 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  James  Mill  to  in- 
quire whether  what  was  presented  as  the  creed  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  Kirk  and  its  divines  really  was  the  only 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  idea  of  God.  But,  holding  this  entirely  negative 
belief,  essentially  and  directly,  as  was  well  said  by 
Browne  before  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  because 
he  did  not  admit  the  freedom  of  the  will,  he  based  the 
education  of  bis  son  upon  it.  Hence  we  are  not  aston- 
ished when  a  little  after  the  passage  quoted  above  we 
find  John  Smart  Mill  writing : 

"It  would  have  been  wholly  Inconsistent  with  my  fa- 
ther's Ideas  of  duty  to  allow  me  to  acqnire  impressions 
contrary  to  his  convictions  and  feelings  respecting  relig- 
ion ;  and  he  impressed  upon  me  from  the  first  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  world  came  Into  existence  was  a 
subject  on  which  nothing  was  known ;  that  the  question, 
'Who  made  me?'  cannot  be  answered,  because  we  have 
no  experience  or  authentic  Information  from  which  to 
answer  it ;  and  that  any  answer  only  throws  the  difficulty 
a  step  further  hack,  since  the  question  immediately  pre- 
sents itself,  *  Who  made  God  ?' " 

That  is  to  say,  because  he  could  not  solve  the  problem 
of  the  origin  of  evil,  he  took  refuge  in  a  cheerless  nes- 
cience, and  denied  the  possibility  of  knowing  anything 
relative  to  the  origin  or  the  destiny  of  mankind,  denied 
the  authority  of  conscience,  and  substituted  the  princi- 
ple of  utility  for  any  intuitive  standard  of  right  and 
wrong.  In  his  own  life  this  dismal  philosophy  had  al- 
ready borne  its  bitter  fruit,  and  his  son  writes  that 

"  He  deemed  very  few  pleasures  worth  the  price  paid 
for  them ;  he  thought  human  life  a  poor  thing  after  the 


freshness  of  youth  and  of  unsatisfied  cariosity  had  gone 
by.  lie  would  sometimes  say  that  if  life  were  made  what 
it  might  be  by  good  govern  men  t  and  good  education,  it 
would  be  worth  having;  bu(  he  never  spoke  with  any 
enthusiasm  even  of  that  possibility.  He  used  to  say  he 
had  never  known  a  happy  old  man,  except  those  who  were 
able  to  live  over  again  in  the  pleasures  of  the  young/' 

At  first  young  Mill  accepted  without  hesitation  the 
leading  ideas  of  his  father,  and  of  the  circle  of  his  fa- 
ther's friends,  among  whom  were  chief  the  philosopher 
Bentham  (q.  v.)  and  the  political  economist  Kicardo. 
They  had  many  projects  oil  foot  for  the  improvement 
of  mankind,  and  the  youthful  and  inexperienced  Mill 
entered  into  their  plans  with  the  zeal  becoming  his  age 
and  wisdom ;  indeed,  be  believed  he  had  a  call  u  to  be  a 
reformer  of  mankind,"  and  felt  as  if  all  his  earthly  hap- 
piness hung  upon  this  design.  His  studies  were  di- 
rected to  this  end,  and  he  began  when  only  sixteen  to 
employ  his  pen  in  the  work.  The  enthusiasm  lasted 
until  his  twentieth  year.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  eager 
discussion,  he  had  already  made  himself  a  reputation  in 
the  new  Westminster  Review,  and  was  hard  at  work  upon 
his  edition  of  Judicial  Evidence,  when  he  stopped  to  ask 
himself  this  question, "  Suppose  that  all  your  objects  iu 
life  were  realized,  that  all  the  changes  in  institutions 
and  opinions  which  you  are  looking  forward  to  could  be 
completely  effected  at  this  very  instant,  would  this  l>e  a 
great  joy  and  happiness  to  you  ?"  He  got  the  inevita- 
ble answer,  "  No."  In  an  hour  the  light  faded  out  of 
all  his  visions.  His  labor  had  lost  its  motive  and  its 
charm.  He  had  nothing,  he  thought,  to  live  for ;  and 
he  sank  into  a  dull  and  dreary  melancholy.  He  had 
heretofore  made  happiness  the  end  of  existence,  and  the 
test  of  all  right  action ;  but  he  now  found  it  impossible, 
in  his  own  experience,  to  realize  that  end  or  apply  that 
test,  because  he  was  forced  to  confess  that  no  action, 
however  apparently  successful,  was  competent  to  bring 
him  happiness.  His  philosophy  of  life  had  broken 
down  under  him.  It  was  evidently  necessary  to  recon- 
struct it ;  and  as  the  six  months*  melancholv  wore  awav 
he  elaborated  his  new  theory.  He  still  considered  hap- 
piness the  end  of  life,  but  "  thought  this  end  only  to  be 
attained  by  not  making  it  the  direct  end.  Ask  your* 
self  whether  you  are  happy,  and  you  cease  to  be  so, 
The  only  chance  is  to  treat,  not  happiness,  but  some 
end  external  to  it,  as  the  purpose  of  life."  These  utilita- 
rian doctrines  became  the  life  of  his  theory  of  morals, 
and  the  principles  in  his  expansion  of  the  Benthamite 
formulas.  They  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  "  the  least 
earthy  forms  of  this  earthy  philosophy,"  and  yet  how 
vers-  far  from  the  Christian  doctrine  of  duty  and  of 
right  is  any  such  theory  of  morals  as  this !  Still,  bad 
he  but  followed  the  free  and  uncontrollable  bent  of  his 
philosophical  growth  from  this  point  in  his  life,  or  had 
he  fallen  into  hands  other  than  those  which  subse- 
quently enchained  him,  we  think  that  he  might  have 
arrived  at  far  higher  and  more  sound  results  in  moral 
and  metaphysical  science  than  he  ever  attained  to.  For 
it  may  be  here  remarked  that  one  of  the  distinctive  pe- 
culiarities of  Mill  was  what,  for  want  of  a  simpler  term, 
must,  be  called  his  receptivity.  Seldom  has  so  powerful 
a  thinker  been  so  subject  to  the  unconscious  influence 
of  others;  but  in  him  sympathy  was  more  powerful 
than  individuality — he  had  more  of  the  feminine  prin- 
ciple that  receives  than  the  masculine  power  which  im- 
parts an  impression.  Hence  through  life,  whenever  his 
sympathies  and  affections  were  excited,  his  opinions  fol- 
lowed. 

In  1820  John  was  first  suffered  to  pass  beyond  the 
narrow  limit  of  his  father's  study,  and  he  was  sent  for  a 
year  to  France,  where  he  studied  some  of  the  sciences 
and  the  higher  mathematics.  On  his  return  he  contin- 
ued bis  philosophical  studies,  and  in  the  winter  of  1822- 
23  had  the  pleasure  of  starting  a  "  Utilitarian  Society ," 
where  he  enjoyed  discussions  upon  some  of  the  heaviest 
metaphysical  topics  that  occupied  the  Britisn  mind, 
and  he  himself  tells  us  that  he  always  dated  from  them 
his  own  "  real  inauguration  as  an  original  and  indepeo- 
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dent  thinker."  He  also  obtained  valuable  instructions 
from  the  "  Co-operative  Society,"  composed  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Owen,  the  Communist,  with  whom  Mill  and  a 
few  other  political  economists,  sworn  enemies  of  Com- 
munism, had  discussions  in  order  to  "settle"  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Owenites  had  any  right  to  exist.  The 
result  was  the  formation  of  a  "Speculative  Society," 
composed  of  a  body  of  young  men  who  became  almost 
as  famous  as  Mill— Macaulay,  Thirlwall,  Wilberforce, 
and  the  Bulwers,  among  others,  were  of  that  circle.  In 
May,  1823,  his  father  procured  for  him  employment  in 
the  East  India  Company,  which  he  himself  was  serv- 
ing, and  John  was  thus  afforded  the  necessary  compe- 
tency for  the  continuation  of  his  literary  labors,  besides 
enjoying  that  training  in  accurate  and  perspicuous  writ- 
ing for  which  he  afterwards  became  noted.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  work  in  the  India  House  was  of 
great  value  to  him.  It  considerably  enlarged  his  knowl- 
edge of  social  and  political  subjects,  and  in  a  more  direct 
and  human  way  than  by  the  study  of  books.  He  was 
fed  to  study  mind  in  the  concrete.  His  despatches  had 
to  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  directors ;  then  they  were  to 
be  read  and  acted  on  by  men  living  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world — both  of  which  facts  led  him  to  choose  not 
only  the  strongest  arguments,  but  the  strongest  way 
of  patting  them.  Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton,  his  colleague, 
thus  describes  the  vast  amount  of  his  work  in  that  re- 
lation: 

"In  1828  be  was  promoted  to  be  assistant  examiner, 
and  lo  IS96  he  succeeded  to  the  post  of  chief  examiner, 
after  which  his  duty  consisted  rather  in  supervising  what 
his  assistant*  had  writteu  than  in  writing  himself;  bat 
for  the  three-and-twenty  vears  preceding  he  had  had  Im- 
mediate charge  of  the  political  department,  and  had  writ- 
ten almost  every  *  political'  despatch  of  any  importance 
that  conveyed  the  instructions  of  the  merchant  princes 
of  Lender  hall  Street  to  their  pro-coim]*  in  Asia.  Of  the 
quality  of  tbe*e  documents  it  is  sufficient  to  may  that  they 
were  John  Mill's;  bat  in  respect  to  their  quantity,  it  may 
be  worth  mentioning  that  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  them 
completely  fills  a  small  quarto  volume  of  between  300  and 
400  page?,  in  their  author's  handwriting,  which  now  lies 
before  me;  also  that  the  share  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
In  the  correspondence  between  themselves  and  the  Indian 
government  used  to  average  annually  about  ten  huge 
vellnm-boniid  volumes,  foolscap  size,  and  five  or  six 
inches  thick,  snd  that  of  these  volume?,  two  a  year,  for 
more  than  twenty  years  running,  were  exclusively  of 
Mill's  composition :  this,  too,  at  times  when  he  was  en- 
gngred  npon  such  voluntary  work  in  addition  as  his  Logic 
and  Political  Keonomy*'  {Memorial,,  p.  81). 

Mill  remained  with  the  East  India  Company  until 
its  extinction  in  1858.  in  1865  he  was  elected  to 
Parliament,  and  acted  with  the  advanced  liberals, 
but  lost  his  seat  in  1868.  In  1867  he  was  chosen  rec- 
tor of  St.  Andrew's  University,  Edinburgh.  In  1869 
his  wile,  whom  he  adored,  died,  and  in  order  to  be 
ever  near  her  grave  he  removed  to  Avignon,  France, 
and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died 
May  9,  1873. 

While  yet  a  youth  we  have  seen  Mill  a  writer  of  va- 
rious essays.  They  were  of  such  a  bold  and  thoughtful 
character  sa  to  secure  him  even  then  a  prominent  place 
in  the  Edinburgh  and  Westminster  Reviews,  and  from 
1884  to  1840  he  was  editor  in  chief  of  the  latter.  In 
1827  he  was  intrusted  with  the  editorship  of  Bentham's 
Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence.  But  his  great  produc- 
tion he  brought  out  when  he  was  thirty-eight  years 
old,  and  at  once  secured  by  the  System  a/Logic,  Ratio- 
ctmvtice  and  Inductive  (Lond.  1848,  2  vols.  8vo;  repub- 
lished, N.  Y„  Harpers,  1864,  from  the  8th  ed.),  a  world- 
wide reputation.  It  is  a  perfect  exhibit  of  his  philosophy, 
notwithstanding  his  claim  that  he  seeks  simply  to  dis- 
cover and  expound  the  proper  method  of  investigating 
truth,  without  pledging  himself  to  any  system  of  specu- 
lative philosophy.  "  There  are  so  many  points  of  a  spec- 
ulative nature  touched  upon,  all  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Analysis,  that  he  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  a 
partisan  of  the  modern  Lockian  school  of  metaphysics" 
(Morell,  p.  252).  Mill  has  developed  in  his  Ijogic  the 
deductive  principle  and  its  application  to  logic  as  a  sci- 


ence, and  thus  has  lent  special  value  to  his  work.  The 
last  hundred  pages  are  taken  up  with  what  the  author 
calls  "the  logic  of  the  moral  sciences."  Here,  as  he 
tells  us,  he  makes  "an  attempt  to  contribute  towards 
the  solution  of  a  question  which  the  decay  of  old  opin- 
ions, and  the  agitation  which  disturbs  European  society 
to  its  inmost  depths,  render  as  important  in  the  present 
day  to  the  practical  interests  of  human  life  as  it  must  at 
all  times  be  to  the  completeness  of  our  speculative 
knowledge,  viz.  whether  moral  and  social  phenomena 
are  really  exceptions  to  the  general  certainty  and  uni- 
formity of  the  course  of  nature,  and  how  far  the  meth- 
ods by  which  so  many  of  the  laws  of  the  physical  world 
have  been  numbered  among  truths  irrevocably  acquired 
and  universally  assented  to  can  be  made  instrumental  to 
the  formation  of  a  similar  body  of  received  doctrine  in 
moral  and  political  science."  The  Iconic,  together  with 
an  Examination  of  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton's  Philosophy 
(1865),  and  his  editorial  corrections  and  comments  on 
his  father's  A  nafysis  of  the  Humttn  Mindt  constitute 
John  Stuart  Mill's  philosophical  works.  From  these  it 
is  apparent  that,  as  Dr.  Porter  says  (in  Ueberweg'a  Hist. 
ofPhUos.  ii,  427^429), 

"The  physiological  foundation  on  which  he  builds  is 
the  system  or  James  Mill,  modified  by  that  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown.  He  carefully  insists,  however,  that  he  neither 
accepts  nor  inculcates  any  system  of  metaphysics.  Bat 
the  system  of  metaphysics  which  he  usually  applies  is 
substantially  that  of  Hobbes,  Home,  and  Comte.  He  does 
not  rigidly  adhere,  however,  either  to  the  psychology  or 
to  the  philosophy  which  characterizes  or  coutrols  his  con- 
clusions. He  differs  from  his  father  lu  holding  the  act 
of  belief  to  be  something  more  than  an  inseparable  as- 
sociation of  one  object  with  another  (compare  James 
Mill's  Analysis,  3d  edition,  chap,  xi,  note);  that  causa- 
tion is  n  term  which  it  is  indispensable  we  should  use  in 
onr  analysis  of  the  conceptions  of  matter  and  mind ;  and 
that  certain  axioms  are  the  necessary  foundations  of 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  but  are  themselves 
the  products  of  Induction  (comp.  Logic,  passim).  After  a 
long  and  laborious  analysis,  he  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  matter  most  be  defined  as  'a  permanent  possibility 
of  sensation,'  and  that  'mind  is  resolved  into  a  series  of 
feelings,  with  a  background  of  possibilities  of  feeling.' 
He  concedes  that  in  adhering  to  this  definition  *  we  are  re- 
duced to  the  alternative  of  believing  that  the  mind,  or  ego, 
is  something  different  from  any  series  of  feelings  or  pos- 
sibilities of  them,  or  else  of  accenting  the  paradox  that 
something  which,  ex  hypothesis  is  out  a  series  of  feelings 
can  be  aware  of  itself  as  a  scries.'  In  respect  to  the  belief 
in  the  real  existence  of  the  external  world,  he  concedes 
that  it  cannot  be  proved  philosophically,  and  can  only  be 
justified  by  the  consideration  that  'the  world  of  possible 
sensations,  succeeding  one  another  according  to  laws,  is 
as  much  in  other  beings  as  it  is  In  me;  it  has  therefore 
an  existence  ontside  me ;  it  is  an  external  world'  (comp. 
Exam,  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philoso])hyt  ch.  xi,  xil,  xiii)." 

Mill's  posthumous  publications — Three  Essays  on  Re- 
ligion; Nature;  The  Utility  of  Religion  (Lond.  and 
N.  Y.  1874, 8vo) — teach  more  clearly,  however,  than  the 
preceding  works  that  he  believed  very  positively  in 
matter  and  very  hesitatingly  in  spirit ;  very  strongly  in 
man  and  very  feebly  in  (Jod;  very  earnestly  in  human 
government  and  social  organization,  and  not  at  all  in 
divine  providence.  Indeed,  "  the  perfectibility  of  man 
through  an  enlightened  self-interest — by  means  of  pop- 
ular government  and  universal  education,  especially  in 
the  elements  of  political  economy  and  the  Malthusian 
doctrines  of  population — was  the  chief  article  of  his 
philosophical  creed"  (Dr.  Porter,  in  Internat.  Rev.  N.  Y. 
1874,  May-June,  pt.  x'i).  For  further  particulars,  we 
refer  our  readers  to  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  met: 
Authors,  ii,  1280;  see  also  Edinb.  Rev.  July,  1866,  art. 
iv ;  Jan.  1874,  art.  iv ;  Jan.  1875,  art.  i ;  lirit.  Qu.  Rev. 
July,  1868,  art.  i;  Jan.  1874,  art.  ix;  Kev-Englander, 
Oct.  1874,  art.  i;  Westminster  Rev.  Jan.  1876,  art.  i; 
Christian  Qtt,  April,  1874,  art.  i ;  Masson,  Recent  Brit. 
Philos.  (N.  Y.  1866,  12mo\  especially  p.  245-336;  Por- 
ter, Human  Intellect  (see  Index) ;  John  Stuart  Mill,  his 
Life  and  Works  (1873),  twelve  sketches  by  J.  R.  Fox 
Bourne,  W.  T.  Thornton,  Herbert  Spencer,  and  others 
(reprinted  in  Popular  Science  Monthly,  July,  1873.  art, 
xii;  and  the  Autobiography  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  i873, 
8vo).     (J.H.W.) 
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MiU,  William  Hodge,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
divine,  was  born  at  Cambridge  in  1791.  lie  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1817,  and  priest  in  1820.  Immediately  after  his  or- 
dination he  was  appointed  principal  of  Bishop's  College, 
Calcutta,  which  position  he  held  till  1838,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  England  in  consequence  of  impaired 
health.  In  the  year  following  he  was  appointed  domes- 
tic and  examining  chaplain  to  archbishop  Howley,  and 
in  1840  was  elected  Christian  advocate  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  In  1843  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Brasted,  Rent,  and  in  1848  was  chosen  regius 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge,  and  canon  of  Ely. 
His  profound  learning  in  mathematics,  languages,  and 
other  branches  of  intellectual  research,  gained  him  a 
deservedly  high  reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  His 
great  work,  Christii  Sangita,  or  the  Sacred  History  of 
Jesus,  in  Sanskrit,  rendered  him  famous  as  a  thorough 
Oriental  philologist.  He  died  Dec.  25, 1853.  Dr.  Mill 
was  a  prolific  author,  and  of  his  numerous  works  we 
mention  only  the  most  important :  Observations  on  the 
attempted  Application  of  Pantheistic  Principles  to  the 
Theory  and  Historic  Criticism  of  the  Gospel  (Camb. 
1840-44;  5  div.8vo;  2d  ed.  1855, 8vo)  i—Prtlectio  theo- 
loffica  (1843):— On  the  Temptation  of  Christ  (1844)  •*-. 
On  the  Nature  of  Christianity  (1848) :— Ijtctures  on  the 
Catechism,  ed.  by  the  Rev.  B.  Webb  (1856).  See  Cooper, 
Biog.  Diet.  p.  866 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. . 
Authors,  i\.V28l. 

Milledoler,  Philip,  D.D.,  a  noted  American  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22, 1775.  His 
parents  were  Swiss  Germans,  who  emigrated  to  America 
from  the  canton  of  Berne  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Philip  was  converted  in  very  early  youth; 
was  educated  at  Columbia  College ;  and  at  nineteen  years 
of  age  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  succeeding  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gross,  his 
pastor  and  theological  professor.  He  preached  there  in 
both  German  and  English  from  1795  to  1800.  His  rep- 
utation for  unction  and  eloquence  drew  large  audiences; 
he  became  generally  known,  and  in  1800  was  called  to 
the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia.  He 
accepted  the  offer,  and,  removing  to  the  city  of  broth- 
erly love,  labored  there  for  five  years  with  great  success, 
large  additions  being  made  to  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  In  1805  he  accepted  a  unanimous  call  as  first 
pastor  of  the  Rutgers  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York,  and  remained  there  until  1813,  when  he  trans- 
ferred his  relation  to  the  Reformed  Church,  and  became 
one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  that  city. 
In  1825  he  was  elected  professor  of  didactic  and  polemic 
theology  by  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
to  succeed  the  venerable  Dr.  John  H.  Livingston.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  appointed  president  of  Rutgers 
College,  and  professor  of  moral  philosophy.  These  of- 
fices he  accepted  and  held  until  1841,  when  he  resigned, 
and  retired  to  private  life  at  New  Brunswick.  He  died, 
full  of  years,  labors,  and  honors,  Sept.  22, 1 852.  H  is  wife 
died  the  next  day,  and  both  were  buried  in  the  same 
grave,  with  a  common  funeral  service.  Dr.  Milledoler's 
professional  career  was  marked  by  diligent  and  faith- 
ful services,  by  great  dignity  of  character  and  kind  de- 
meanor towards  his  students,  and  by  a  saintly  piety 
which  shone  through  all  his  life.  His  gentleness  of  heart 
perhaps  diminished  his  ability  as  a  disciplinarian,  and 
unfitted  him  to  cope  successfully  with  the  difficulties  of 
his  double  office.  His  forte  was  in  the  pulpit.  His 
whole  ministry  in  New  York  was  remarkable  for  the 
constant  divine  blessing  that  followed  his  labors.  In 
prayer  he  seemed  almost  like  a  man  inspired.  His 
use  of  scriptural  language  at  the  throne  of  grace  was 
most  wonderful,  and  it  was  woven  together  with  a  skill 
and  power  that  were  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  his  suppliant  souL 
This  fervor  and  unction  in  prayer  characterized  him  till 
the  very  close  of  life*     His  preaching  partook  of  much 


of  the  same  elevated  and  tender  spirit.  His  sermons 
were  clear,  earnest,  solemn,  and  impressive.  His  sen- 
tences were  short,  often  highly  rhetorical  in  structure, 
and  always  pregnant  with  Gospel  truth.  As  a  pastor, 
and  in  the  sick-room,  he  was  not  surpassed.  Bat  in 
nothing  did  he  so  soar  heavenward,  and  seem  so  full  of 
divine  power,  as  in  public  prayer.  A  number  of  power- 
ful revivals  of  religion  occurred  under  his  ministry.  Dr. 
Milledoler  declined  several  pressing  offers  of  high  posi- 
tions in  the  Church.  In  1823,  with  Dr.  Gardner  Spring, 
he  visited,  as  commissioner  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  missions  among  the  Toscarora,  Seneca,  and  Catta- 
raugus Indians.  In  the  great  benevolent  movements 
of  his  time  he  was  an  earnest  actor.  He  was  moderator 
of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  in  1808,  and  pres- 
ident of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
1823,  and  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  convention 
that  formed  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1816.  He 
helped  to  organize  and  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Society  for  Evangelizing  the  Jews,  and  an  active  orig- 
inal member  and  corresponding  secretary  of  the  United 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  formed  in  1817.  He  pub- 
lished a  number  of  sermons,  public  addresses,  and  other 
pamphlets.  In  his  old  age  Dr.  Milledoler  was  most 
venerable  in  appearance,  elegant  in  manners,  and  saint- 
like in  spirit  His  snow-white  hair,  and  almost  ruddy 
complexion,  and  scrupulous  neatness  in  dress,  his  unfail- 
ing courtesy  and  radiant  goodness,  stamped  him  uot 
merely  as  a  Christian  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  but 
as  one  who  lived  for  two  worlds,  blessing  this  one  and 
waiting  for  the  glory  of  the  next.  See  Sprague,  A  tmals 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  voL  ix ;  Corwm's  Manual  of  the  Rtf. 
Churck,  a.  v. ;  Personal  Recollections.    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Millenarlans  (or  Chiliaste),  a  name  given  to 
those  who  believe  that  the  saints  will  reign  on  earth 
with  Christ  a  thousand  years.    See  Millkjcnicm. 

Millenary  Petition  is  the  name  of  the  paper 
which  was  presented  to  king  James  VI  of  Scotland 
(James  I  of  England),  as  he  passed  through  England  on 
his  way  to  London,  by  the  Puritans.  It  contained  a 
petition  signed  by  nearly  a  thousand  ministers,  and 
hence  the  name  Millenarian.  It  prayed  for  such  changes 
or  alterations  in  ceremonial  as  the  Puritans  had  gener- 
ally contended  for.  An  answer  to  it  was  published  by 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  the  divines  of  Cambridge 
thanked  their  Oxonian  brethren.  The  conference  at 
Hampton  Court,  however,  was  the  result  of  the  fa- 
mous petition.  See  Fisher,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  p. 
434 ;  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans  (Harper's  edition),  i 
228 ;  Fuller,  Church  History,  book  x,  p.  21.  See  Puri- 
tans. 

Millennium.  This  term  signifies  a  period  of  a 
thousand  years,  and  in  its  religions  use  is  applied  te 
the  prophetic  a?ra  mentioned  in  Rev.  xx,  1-7.  lite  Mil- 
lenarians  or  Chiliasts,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  are 
characterized  by  their  tenet  respecting  the  second  ad- 
vent of  Jesus,  which  they  believe  will  be  accompanied 
by  the  resurrection  of  the  martyrs  and  saints,  who  will 
reign  with  him  on  earth,  in  a  state  of  blessedness  and 
rest,  for  a  thousand  years,  when  the  resurrection  of  the 
wicked  will  occur,  together  with  the  final  judgment  and 
its  eternal  awards.  They  have  differed  somewhat  among 
themselves  concerning  the  character  of  this  millennial 
kingdom,  some  viewing  it  as  more  and  some  as  less  spir- 
itual in  its  nature,  employments,  and  joys.  They  have 
also  differed  in  other  minor  particulars;  but  in  the  main 
opinion  relative  to  the  advent,  the  first  resurrection,  and 
the  temporal  reign  of  Christ,  the  various  classes  of  Mil- 
lenarians  are  agreed.  This  doctrine  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  a  Jewish  origin.  Josephus  (A  nt.  xviii,  i,  3) 
says  of  the  Pharisees  that  they  hold  to  the  confinement 
of  the  souls  of  the  wicked  in  an  everlasting  prison,  4rat 
that  the  righteous  "have  power  to  revive  and  live 
again."  In  a  second  passage  (  War,  ii, 8, 14)  he  describee 
the  Pharisaic  doctrine  in  a  similar  manner,  for  it  is  not 
probable  that,  in  this  last  place,  he  intends  to  ascribe  to 
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the  Pharisees  a  doctrine  of  transmigration.  In  the  Book 
of  Daniel  (xii,  2)  it  is  doclared  that  both  the  righteous 
and  wicked  will  be  raised  from  the  grave,  although  it  is 
no',  certain  whether  the  sacred  writer  at  the  moment 
has  in  mind  the  whole  human  race  or  only  Israel.  The 
New  Testament  teaches  us  that  both  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked  will  be  raised  from  the  dead  (John  v,  28, 29 ; 
Acts  xxiv,  15;  Rev.  xx,  11-15).  The  passages  on  this 
topic  in  the  writings  of  Paul  pertain  chiefly  to  the  con- 
sequences  of  redemption,  and  hence  relate  to  the  resur- 
rection of  believers.  The  idea  of  a  resurrection  of  the 
saints,  and  of  their  participation  in  a  temporal,  millen- 
nial reign  of  Christ,  was  early  adopted,  especially  by 
Jewish  Christians.  In  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (cir. 
100)  we  find  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day  (Geri.  ii,  2,  3) 
symbolically  interpreted,  with  the  aid  of  Psa.  xc,  4,  and 
made  to  prefigure  a  rest  of  Christ  and  his  saints,  to  con- 
tinue for  a  thousand  years  (ch.  xv).  The  millennial 
theory  was  embraced  in  a  sensuous  form  by  Cerinthus 
(Ewttbins,  Hist,  EccL  iii,  28 ;  vii,  25).  It  is  found  in 
apocryphal  books  by  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  in  the 
first  age  of  the  Gospel — in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  in  the 
Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  and  in  the  Sibyl- 
line Books.  It  penetrated  into  the  Gentile  branch  of 
the  Church,  and  spread  extensively.  Papias,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  John  the 
Apostle,  is  mentioned  by  Irenseus  and  Eusebius  as  an 
adherent  of  this  doctrine.  The  colossal  grapes  which 
Papias  supposed  that  the  millennial  days  would  provide 
suggest  the  idea  which  he  entertained  of  this  happy 
period.  It  is  true  that  the  Chiliastic  doctrine  wears  a 
Judaic  stamp,  and  arose,  in  some  degree,  from  Judaic 
influences;  but,  aa  Dorner  has  observed,  there  is  one 
marked  distinction  between  the  millenarian  views  of 
Christians  and  all  Jewish  theories  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom.  Christian  millenarians  unanimously  consid- 
ered the  earthly  kingdom  as  limited  in  its  duration,  and 
as  introductory  to  a  spiritual  and  eternal  state  of  being. 
The  triumph  of  the  Gospel  through  the  agency  of  a 
present  Redeemer  was  to  be  attended  with  the  renova- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  to  be  succeeded  by  the  everlasting, 
heavenly  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  the  proper  sequel 
of  the  last  judgment.  Tracing  down  the  history  of  the 
doctrine,  we  find  that  Justin  Martyr  (cir.  150)  received 
it.  In  the  dialogue  with  Trypho  (c  80),  he  says  that 
he  himself  and  u  many  others'*  hold  that  Jerusalem  will 
be  built  again  as  a  residence  for  Christ,  with  the  patri- 
archs and  saints.  He  says  that  there  are  "  many  of  a 
pure  and  devout  Christian  mind  who  are  not  of  the  same 
opinion ;"  but  he  adds, "  I,  and  all  other  Christians  whose 
belief  is  in  every  respect  correct,  know  that  there  will 
be  both  a  resurrection  of  the  flesh  and  a  thousand  years 
in  Jerusalem,  which  will  then  be  rebuilt,  adorned,  and 
enlarged,  as  the  prophets  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  and  others  de- 
clare.'* Justin  quotes  in  support  of  his  opinion  Isa.  lxv, 
17  sq. ;  (Jen.  ii,  2,  in  connection  with  Psa.  xc,  3 ;  Rev. 
xx,  4-6,  and  other  passages.  Irenseus  is  likewise  a  mil- 
lenarian. He  speaks  {Adv.  Hmr,  V,  xxxiii,  2)  of  "  the 
times  of  the  kingdom,'*  when  the  "  righteous  shall  bear 
rule  upon  their  rising  from  the  dead ;  when  also  the  cre- 
ation, having  been  renovated  and  set  free,  shall  fructify 
with  an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  food,  from  the  dew  of 
heaven  and  from  the  fertility  of  the  earth."  Here  fol- 
lows the  citation  from  Papias  in  regard  to  the  colossal 
fruit  of  the  vine.  Tertullian  advocated  the  same  doc- 
trine. Notwithstanding  the  extensive  spreading  of  the 
millenarian  tenet,  it  would  be  a  rash  inference  to  assume 
that  it  was  universal,  or  accepted  as  the  creed  of  the 
Church.  On  this  point  Neander  has  good  observations 
(CJL  /tetf.,  Torrey's  transL,  i,  651).  The  first  decided 
opponent  of  whom  we  have  a  knowledge  was  Cains,  the 
Koman  presbyter,  about  the  year  200.  The  crass  form 
in  which  Chiliasm  entered  into  the  heresv  of  Montanism 
contributed  materially  to  the  strengthening  of  the  an- 
tagonism to  millenarian  views.  The  Alexandrian  school 
opposed  them  with  energy,  particularly  Origen,  with 
whose  peculiar  opinions  it  was  inconsistent.     Nepos,  an 


Egyptian  6ishop,  about  the  middle  of  the  3d  century, 
wrote,  in  defence  of  the  doctrine,  a  work  entitled  A 
Confutation  of  the  A  Uegorist*,  by  which  name  were  des- 
ignated such  as  explained  allegorically  the  passages  on 
which  the  opinion  of  a  millennium  rested.  This  work, 
which  acquired  much  reputation,  was  refuted  with  equal 
zeal  and  candor  bv  Dionvsius  of  Alexandria.  It  was 
still  common,  however,  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  him- 
self was  one  of  its  opponents.  But  gradually  the  tenet 
which  had  so  widely  prevailed  became  obnoxious  and 
proscribed.  One  great  reason  of  this  remarkable  change 
of  sentiment  is  to  be  found  in  the  altered  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  Church.  Christians  at  first  yearned  for 
the  reappearance  of  the  Lord.  Moreover,  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  raise  their  faith  and  hopes  so  high 
as  to  expect  the  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the 
moral  power  of  the  cross,  independently  of  the  personal 
and  supernatural  interposition  of  Christ  But  as  the 
Gospel  made  progress,  the  possibility  and  probability  of 
a  peaceful  victory  of  the  Christian  cause  over  all  its  ad- 
versaries, by  the  might  of  truth  and  of  the  Spirit,  gained 
a  lodgment  in  the  convictions  of  good  men.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  Origen  (b.  180,  d.  254)  is  the  first  of  the  an- 
cient ecclesiastical  writers  to  affirm  the  practicableness 
of  such  a  triumph  of  the  Gospel  through  its  own  inher- 
ent efficacy.  The  Judaic  and  Judaizing  associations  of 
the  millenarian  opinion  were  not  without  a  strong  influ- 
ence in  rendering  it  suspected  and  unpopular.  Augus- 
tine's treatment  of  the  subject  marks  an  epoch.  He 
says  (De  Civitate  Dei,  xx,  7)  that  he  had  once  held  to 
a  millenarian  Sabbath;  nor  does  he  consider  the  doc- 
trine objectionable,  provided  the  joys  of  the  righteous 
are  figured  as  spiritual.  But,  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
subject,  he  advocates  the  proposition  that  the  earthly 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  the  Church,  which  was  even  then 
in  the  millennial  iera,  and  on  the  road  to  a  glorious  as- 
cendency over  all  its  enemies.  It  would  seem  that  this 
modified  interpretation  of  prophecy,  sustained  as  it  was 
by  the  authority  of  the  principal  Latin  father,  gave 
color  to  the  mediaeval  speculations  on  this  subject.  As 
the  year  of  onr  Lord  1000  approached,  it  was  a  natural 
corollary  that  the  judgment  and  the  end  of  the  world 
would  then  occur.  Hence  there  was  a  widespread  ex- 
citement throughout  Western  Europe,  from  the  appre- 
hension that  the  "  dies  ine'*  was  at  hand.  There  were 
not  wanting  in  the  Middle  Ages  "  apocalyptic  parties" 
— enthusiasts,  whether  individuals  or  in  bands — who 
looked  for  the  miraculous  advent  of  Jesus  as  the  indis- 
pensable means  of  purifying  and  extending  the  Church. 

At  the  Reformation,  the  traditional  method  of  inter- 
preting the  Book  of  Revelation  was  abandoned.  The 
papacy  was  extensively  regarded  as  Antichrist,  and  Lu- 
ther and  other  leading  Reformers  frequently  supposed 
themselves  authorized  by  the  signs  of  the  times  to  ex- 
pect the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord.  A  fanatical  form 
of  millenarianism  was  espoused  by  the  Anabaptists  of 
Germany,  who  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Munster, 
and  set  up  the  reign  of  the  saints. 

The  millenarian  doctrine,  in  its  essential  characteris- 
tics, has  had  adherents  among  some  of  the  sober-minded 
theologians  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  later  times.  Of 
these,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  is  John  Albert 
Bengel,  the  author  of  the  Gnomon,  who  defended  his 
opinion  in  his  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  published 
in  1740.  He  was  followed  by  other  divines  of  repute ; 
and  the  doctrine  has  not  been  without  prominent  sup- 
porters among  the  Lutherans  down  to  the  present  time. 
One  of  the  latest  of  their  number  who  has  discussed  this 
question  is  the  Rev.  A.  Koch  (Das  tausendjahrigt  Reich, 
Basle,  1872).  This  writer  endeavors,  in  particular,  to 
refute  the  arguments  adduced  against  the  doctrine  of  a 
millennium  by  the  German  commentators  Hengsten- 
berg,  Keil,  and  Kliefoth. 

In  all  the  other  various  orthodox  Protestant  bodies 
there  are  many  who  believe  in  the  personal  advent  of 
Christ  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  millennial  king* 
dom.    Now,  as  in  former  ages,  the  literal  restoration  of 
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the  Jews  to  Palestine,  and  their  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity, is  frequently  a  part  of  this  creed.  The  coming 
of  Christ  in  visible  glory  is  to  be  signalized,  it  is  held, 
by  this  among  other  wonderful  events.  The  Chiliastic 
tenet  forms  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
"  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,"  or  the  religious  denomi- 
nation commonly  known  as  Irvingites.  (See  the  art. 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  and  Irving,  Edward, 
in  this  Cyclopaedia.)  Christ  is  to  come  and  gather  bis 
elect  together;  the  Jews  are  to  be  brought  back  to  their 
ancient  land ;  the  Gospel  is  to  be  extended  by  their  in- 
strumentality, and  by  the  new  agencies  connected  with 
the  personal  presence  of  the  Lord,  over  the  earth.  Then 
is  to  follow  the  judgment  and  the  end  of  the  world. 
Such  are  the  main  points  of  the  millenarian  view,  as 
cherished  by  the  followers  of  Mr.  Irving. 

In  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  Church  many  sect* 
have  arisen  by  whom  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ  to 
set  up  a  visible  empire  has  been  proclaimed.  One  of 
these  is  the  class  designated  as  "  Millerites"  (q.  v.),  the 
disciples  of  William  Miller  (q.  v.).  He  was  born  in 
Pittatield,  Mass.,  in  1781,  and  died  in  1849.  With  slen- 
der resources  of  learning,  be  began,  about  the  year  1833, 
to  preach  on  the  subject  of  the  second  advent,  which  he 
declared,  on  the  ground  of  his  interpretation  of  the 
prophecies,  to  be  near  at  hand.  The  Millerites  at  length 
went  so  far  as  to  fix  a  certain  day  in  the  year  1843  when 
the  Lord  was  to  appear  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Some 
gave  up  their  ordinary  occupations,  and  prepared  robes 
in  which  to  ascend  and  meet  Christ.  Subsequently  the 
members  of  this  sect — if  sect  it  is  to  be  called — ceased  to 
define  the  precise  time  of  the  miraculous  advent,  but 
continued  to  wait  for  it  as  near.  See  Adventists.  The 
Millerites,  in  common  with  many  other  Chiliasts,  have 
supposed  themselves  to  be  furnished  by  the  prophecies 
with  the  means  of  calculating  with  mathematical  accu- 
racy the  time  of  the  Saviour's  glorious  advent. 

When  we  leave  the  history  of  the  doctrine,  and  look 
at  the  exegetical  arguments  of  the  several  parties,  it 
becomes  plain  that  they  are  guided  by  diverse  principles 
of  interpretation.  With  respect  to  certain  passages, 
millenarians  adopt  a  second  sense,  or  a  figurative,  trop- 
ical interpretation.  This  is  the  character  of  their  view 
of  the  sabbatical  rest,  as  predicted  in  Gen.  ii,  2, 3,  and 
Psa.  xc,  4.  On  the  contrary,  to  the  passages  in  Isaiah 
-and  other  prophets  which  describe  Jerusalem  as  the 
centre  and  resort  of  worshippers  of  all  nations,  promise 
Canaan  as  an  everlasting  possession  to  the  Jews,  and 
depict  their  splendid  restoration  to  power  and  plenty, 
they  give  a  literal  interpretation.  The  same  course  is 
pursued  by  them  with  regard  to  Rev.  xx,  and  with  re- 
gard to  all  that  is  said  of  the  first  and  the  second  resur- 
rection. They  attach  often  a  literal  sense  to  the  decla- 
ration of  Jesus  (Matt,  xxvi,  29 ;  Mark  xiv,  25)  in  which 
he  speaks  of  drinking  new  wine  in  his  Father's  kingdom. 
They  consider  their  general  view  to  be  favored  by  Luke 
xiv,  14  ("the  resurrection  of  the  just");  Luke  xx,  35 
("  they  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that 
world  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead") ;  by  John  vi, 
89,  44  (which  speaks  of  the  resurrection  of  believers, 
without  any  mention  of  others).  The  promise  of  Christ 
that  the  disciples  at  "  the  regeneration" — or  the  resti- 
tution of  all  things,  and  the  deliverance  of  all  things 
from  corruption — shall  sit  on  thrones,  judging  the  tribes 
of  Israel  (Matt,  xix,  28),  is  confidently  referred  to  as 
proving  the  millenarian  hypothesis.  So  the  statements 
of  John  and  Paul  with  respect  to  Antichrist,  and  the 
sins  and  perils  to  immediately  precede  the  advent — cor- 
roborated, as  they  suppose,  by  the  Saviour's  own  pre- 
dictions in  Matt,  xxiv  and  xxv,  and  the  parallel  pas- 
sages— are  brought  forward  in  defence  of  their  position. 

The  opponents  of  the  millenarians  rely  principally 
upon  the  passages  in  which  the  resurrection  of  the  good 
and  evil  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  simultaneous,  or  with- 
out any  considerable  interval  of  time  interposed.  They 
appeal  also  to  the  passages  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
in  which  the  general  judgment  is  connected  immedi- 


ately with  the  second  advent.  Their  conception  of  the 
prospects  and  destiny  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  are  de- 
rived from  passages  like  the  parables  of  the  leaven,  of 
the  mustard-seed,  and  of  the  husbandman.  That  it  was 
expedient  for  Christ  to  go  away  from  his  disciple*  in 
order  that  his  visible  presence  might  give  way  to  mj 
invisible  presence  and  influence  everywhere,  and  to  the 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  is  considered  an  argument 
against  the  general  philosophy  on  which  the  millena- 
rian tenet  rests.  It  is  thought  to  be  more  consonant 
with  the  genius  of  Christianity,  as  contrasted  with  the 
Jewish  economy,  to  look  for  a  triumph  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  earth  by  moral  forces  and  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy . 
Spirit  within  the  souls  of  men,  than  to  expect  the  stu- 
pendous'miracle  of  Christ's  reappearance  as  a  Ruler  on 
this  globe,  for  the  spiritual  subjugation  of  unbelievers 
and  enemies.  Hence  those  who  reject  Chiliasm  give  a 
figurative  rendering  to  the  prophetic  passages  in  the 
Apocalypse  which  are  the  most  plausible  argument  for 
that  theory.  The  tendency  of  the  millenarian  theory 
to  chill  the  hopes,  and  thus  repress  the  missionary  activ- 
ity of  Christians,  by  exhibiting  the  world  as  in  a  process 
of  deterioration,  and  hy  representing  the  efforts  of  Chris- 
tians to  convert  mankind  as  fruitless,  until  the  coming 
of  Christ,  constitutes  not  the  least  serious  objection  to 
such  opinions. 

There  is  in  England  at  the  present  time  an  energetic 
propaganda  of  millenarian  notions,  called  the  "  Prophecy 
Investigation  Society,"  which  consists  of  fifty  members, 
some  of  them  prominent  Churchmen,  and  which  baa 
published  a  series  of  volumes  on  prophetic  subjects,  add- 
ing largely  to  apocalyptic  literature.  There  are  also 
numerous  journals  published  in  England  to  support  these 
views.  The  most  important  is  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Prophecy >,  edited  by  Dr.  Bonar,  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  which  has  been  established  fourteen  years, 
and  has  a  large  circulation.  The  Rainbow  is  a  monthly 
periodical;  the  Christian  Observer,  the  monthly  journal 
of  the  evangelicals,  often  displays  millenarian  tenden- 
cies. There  are,  besides,  numerous  weeklies  of  small 
circulation,  the  chief  being  the  Revivalist,  originally  es- 
tablished to  promote  revivals  in  personal  religion,  but 
now  devoted  to  the  spread  of  millenarian  views.  Nor 
is  the  interest  in  this  subject  confined  to  Dissenters  in 
England  or  Scotland ;  a  certain  class  of  minds  in  the 
Established  Church  seem  to  be  just  as  strongly  contam- 
i  nated.  For  many  successive  years,  during  Lent,  courses 
of  lectures  have  been  delivered  in  St.  George's  Church, 
Bloomsbury,  on  the  subject  of  the  second  advent,  by 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  course  for 
the  year  1849  was  printed,  under  the  title  of  The  Priest 
upon  his  Throne,  being  lectures  by  twelve  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England,  with  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  James 
Haldane  Stewart,  M.A.,  rector  of  Limpsfield  (Lond.  1849). 
This  is,  next  to  Dr.  Brown's  Second  Coming  of  our 
Ijord,  the  ablest  book  against  the  millenarian  doctrine* 
One  of  the  latest  productions  in  English  is  The  End  of 
all  Things,  or  the  Coming  of  Christ,  by  an  anonymous 
author,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  is 
an  argument  against  millenarianism,  and  is  interesting 
for  its  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  doctrine  with  the  well- 
meaning  but  weak-minded  Papias,  and  its  progress 
through  all  the  sects  and  shades  of  belief,  until  "  more 
than  half  of  the  evangelical  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  at  this  moment  millenarians." 

Among  the  most  important  writings  on  the  millen- 
nium are  Corrodi,  KriL  Gesck.  a\  Chiliasmus  (Frankfort, 
1871);  Domer,  Gesch.  d.  Person  ChrisH,  yoL  i;  Hereofr, 
Real-Encyklop.  art.  Chiliasmus.  See  also  the  exegeti- 
cal criticism  in  Rothe's  Dogmatik,  pt,  ii,  sec  ii.  Most 
of  the  recent  treatises  on  doctrinal  theology — for  exam- 
ple, that  of  Gass,  DogmengescMchte,  ii,  477  aq. ;  and  the 
able  work  by  Dr.  Hodge — contain  discussions  of  this 
subject.  Among  the  special  writers  on  the  subject  may 
be  consulted,  on  the  millenarian  side,  Mede,  Abbsdie, 
Beverley,  Burnet,  Hartley,  Price,  Frere,  Irving,  Btrks, 
Bickersteth,  Brooks,  the  duke  of  Manchester, 
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Burgh,  Greswell,  Gtlffllan,  Bonar,  Elliot,  Homes,  Bur- 
chell,  Wood,  Tyso,  Mblyneux,  etc ;  and  on  the  other 
aide,  bishop  Hall,  R.  Baxter,  Gipps,  Dr.  David  Brown, 
Waldegrave,  Fairbairn,  Urwick,  Bush,  and  many  others. 
Floerke  (evangelical  pastor  in  Lubz),  Die  Lehre  vom 
tausendj&hrigen  Reiche.  Ein  theotogischer  Versuch.  (Mar- 
burg, 1859,  8vo) ;  Volck,  Der  Chiliasmus  seiner  neuesten 
Bekdmpjung  gegenuber,  ewe  historisch-exegetische  Studie 
(Dorpat,  1869,  8vo);  Carson,  The  Personal  Reign  of 
Christ  during  the  Millennium  proved  to  be  impossible 
(1873, 12uio);  Second  Adventism  in  the  Light  of  Jewish 
History,  bv  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Hopkins,  edited  by  Joseph 
R.  Boyd,  D.D.  (N.  Y.  1878, 12mo).  The  following  peri- 
odicals  may  be  consulted  to  advantage :  Church  of  Eng- 
land Ra.  1854,  Oct.  p.  443;  Land.  Rev.  No.  x,  art.  ix; 
Meik,  Qu.  Rev.  1845,  Jan.  art.  v  and  vii ;  1850,  July,  p. 
485;  1851,  April,  p.  325 ;  1868,  Oct.  p.  615 ;  Kitto,  Jour- 
nal of  Sacred  Literature,  1854,  July,  p.  505 ;  Oct.  p.  19 
aq. ;  1856,  Jan.  p.  467 ;  Amer.  Presb. Rev.  1861,  April,  p. 
403;  1864,  April,  p.  177  sq.;  July,  p.  411;  1865,  April, 
p.  195;  PrinceL  Rev.  1867,  Jan.  p.  160 ;  Evangel  Qu.  Rev. 
1861,  Jan.  art.  U ;  1868,  July,  p.  337 ;  Theological  Medium 
(Cumberland  Presb.  Church),  1873,  April,  art.  ix;  Bib- 
Uotheca  Sacra,  1873,  Jan.  art.  iv ;  Qu.  Rev.  Evang.  Luth. 
Church,  1873,  Jan.  art.  ii.     (G.  P.  F.) 

Miller,  Armiatead,  a  Presbyterian  missionary 
of  African  parentage,  was  born  in  North  Carolina  about 
1830  as  a  slave,  but  was  liberated  and  went  to  Africa 
when  a  boy;  was  educated  in  the  Alexander  High 
School,  Liberia,  and  afterwards  returned  to  America, 
and  received  a  theological  training  in  the  Ashmun  In- 
stitute, Oxford,  Pa.  In  1859  he  was  licensed  and  or- 
dained by  New  Castle  Presbytery,  and  soon  afterwards 
went  to  Africa,  and  became  pastor  of  Mount  Coffee 
Church,  Liberia,  where  he  died,  Jan.  15, 1865.— Wilson, 
Presb.  Hist  A  Imanac,  1866,  p.  131.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Miller,  Charles  W.t  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Wayne  County, 
In<L,  in  1820.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1840,  and 
continued  faithful  in  the  prosecution  and  studies  of  the 
work.  When  failing  health  obliged  him  to  seek  the 
climate  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  went  to  Colorado 
as  a  laborer  for  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  acceptedly  applied  himself  to  his  task.  He  died  in 
Colorado  City,  Colorado,  April  8, 1872,  universally  de- 
plored, and  long  to  be  remembered  for  his  great  activ- 
ity. Three  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  been 
converted  under  his  preaching.  See  F.  H.  Sutherland, 
in  the  Central  Christian  Advocate  (M.  £.  Ch.,  South), 
May  1, 1872. 

Miller,  David,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  at  New  Hartford,  Conn.,  Nov. 
24. 1792.  He  entered  the  m  in  is  try  in  1§16  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Conference.  For  several  years  he 
was  chaplain  at  the  State  Prison  at  Wethersfield.  In 
1855  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Hartford 
District  He  died  at  Bristol,  Conn.,  Dec  26,  1855. 
David  Miller  was  a  man  of  good  judgment  and  a  prac- 
tical mind,  which  aided  him  in  his  own  affairs  and  also 
in  giving  counsel  to  others.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
plain  and  earnest,  relying  upon  the  truth  which  he  en- 
deavored always  to  proclaim  in  the  spirit  of  one  deter- 
mined not  to  know  anything  among  men  save  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified. 

Miller,  George,  D.D.,  an  Irish  divine,  distin- 
guished for  his  eminence  in  theology,  history,  and  liter- 
ature, was  born  at  Dublin  Oct.  22, 1764.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College  in  his  native  city,  and,  after 
receiving  holy  orders,  soon  rose  to  prominence.  In  1801 
he  was  appointed  vicar-general  of  Armagh,  and  lecturer 
oi  modern  history  at  his  alma  mater.  His  lectures  at- 
tracted universal  attention,  and  were  published  in  1816, 
under  the  title  of  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Modern 
History  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French 
Revolution  (Dublin,  1816,  8  vols.;  1852,  4  vols.  8vo). 
This  work  of  Dr.  Miller  "possesses  unity  of  subject,  har- 


mony of  proportion,  and  connection  of  parts;  thereby 
constituting  one  of  the  best  of  modern  histories  in  Eng- 
lish, and  affording  a  systematic  view  of  the  progress  ot 
civilization"  (For.  Qu.  Rev.).  "  Dr.  Miller  assumes,  as 
the  basis  of  his  system,  that  all  the  events  of  this  world 
have  an  intrinsic  connection,  which  gives  them  the  co- 
herence and  the  unity  of  a  moral  drama.  A  single  event 
or  period,  taken  by  itself,  is  a  grain  of  dust  in  this  mighty 
balance"  (Eatnb.Rev.  1,  287  sq.).  *< Dr.  Miller,"  says  a 
prominent  critic  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine 
(xiii,  572),  "  advances  and  establishes  his  great  princi- 
ple, that  God  reigneth  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  that  the 
end  of  the  divine  government  is  man's  improvement/ 
Iti  the  winter  of  1817  Dr.  Miller  was  induced  to  apply 
for  the  head-mastership  of  the  Koyal  School  of  Armagh, 
which  was  immediately  conferred  upon  him.  In  con- 
junction with  many  able  champions  of  Protestantism, 
he  made  a  noble  stand  against  the  fatal  policy  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen,  by  which  Roman  Catholics  were  admit- 
ted to  political  power.  While  Dr.  Miller,  in  1793,  haa 
hailed  with  pleasure  the  commencement  of  political  con- 
cessions to  the  Romish  Church,  and  had  even  lent  a 
helping  hand  to  these  reforms,  he  now,  with  deeper  phi- 
losophy and  wider  statesmanship,  opposed  the  growing 
political  power  of  the  Romanists.  His  Letter  to  Mr. 
Plunhett  on  the  Policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Question 
(Lond.  1826)  is  a  fair  index  to  his  opinions.  In  the 
same  year  he  showed  himself  the  champion  of  the  true 
faith  by  attacking  the  modern  Arian  opinions  in  his 
Observations  on  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity  and  on  the 
Athanasian  Creed;  and  when  the  Pusey  (q.v.)  discus- 
sions were  at  their  height,  he  published  A  Letter  to  Dr. 
Pusey  in  reference  to  his  lAtter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Oxford  (1840,  8vo).  A  Second  Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey  was 
published  in  the  winter  of  1841,  and  it  suffices  to  say 
tliat  Dr.  Miller  was  thereafter  considered  one  of  the 
most  formidable  opponents  of  Puseyism.  In  his  posi- 
tion as  head-master  of  the  Koyal  School  of  Armagh 
he  showed  himself  uncompromising  in  his  defence  ot 
Scriptural  education  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Miller,  being  firmly 
persuaded  that  "most  of  our  relations  to  our  fellow- 
men,  for  which  education  is  to  prepare  us,  grow  out 
of  our  relations  to  God,"  advocated  Scriptural  educa- 
tion as  the  only  true  system.  Christian  influence  must 
pervade  the  whole  educational  institution,  he  asserted, 
and  all  our  knowledge  must  be  derived  from  the  holy 
Scriptures.  His  Case  of  the  Church  Education  Soci- 
ety °f  Ireland  argued  in  Reply  to  Dr.  Elrington  (Lond. 
1847),  and  his  Supplement  to  the  Case  of  the  Church  Ed- 
ucation Society  (Dublin,  1847),  are  most  important  state- 
ments of  what  true  education  ought  to  accomplish. 
Blessed  with  a  mind  peculiarly  cheerful,  contented  and 
happy  in  his  disposition,  devout  in  his  religion,  truly 
philosophic  in  his  learning,  Dr.  Miller  was  beloved  and 
esteemed  by  all  who  came  into  official  or  private  con- 
nection with  him.  He  died  Oct  6, 1848.  See  Memoir 
of  Dr.  Miller  in  Bonn's  edition  of  Miller's  History,  iv,  5 
sq. ;  Dublin  University  Mag.  xvii,  674  sq. ;  Edinburgh 
Review,  i,  287  sq.;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
Authors,  u,  1282. 

Miller,  Greorge  Benjamin,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
divine  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  was  born  of  Moravian 
parentage  at  Emmons,  Lehigh  County,  Pa.,  June  10, 
1795.  H  is  father,  the  Rev.  George  G.  Miller,  connected 
with  the  classical  and  theological  school  at  Nazareth, 
and  descended  from  a  long  line  of  Moravian  clergymen, 
furnished  him  with  special  facilities  for  intellectual  and 
moral  culture.  He  entered  Nazareth  Hall  as  a  pupil 
when  only  eight  years  of  age,  and  there  he  continued  his 
studies  for  eight  years.  He  then  left  for  Philadelphia, 
and  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher  in  a  private 
school.  Subsequently  he  turned  his  attention  to  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  but  be  soon  discovered  that  the  work 
was  not  adapted  to  his  natural  tastes  and  inclinations. 
In  less  than  a  year  he  resumed  his  former  employment, 
and  became  associated  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hazelius  as 
an  instructor  in  an  academy  at  New  Germantown,  N.  J- 
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and  at  the  same  time  continued  his  theological  studies, 
which  had  been  commenced  at  Nazareth.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1818  he  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry 
at  Canajoharie,  N.  Y»,  having  been  previously  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  New  York  Ministerium,  then  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Quitman.  In  connec- 
tion with  his  pastoral  labors  he  established  a  classical 
school,  and  gave  regular  instruction.  In  this  position 
he  faithfully  labored  till  1827,  when  he  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship in  Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  and  again  be- 
came the  colleague  of  Dr.  Hazelius,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  principal  of  the  institution  in  1830.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  five  years  spent  in  the  work  of  teaching  and 
preaching  elsewhere,  he  continued  connected  with  this 
seminary,  either  as  principal  or  professor  of  theology, 
until  his  death,  devoting  all  his  energies  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  young  men  for  college  or  of  candidates  for  the 
holy  ministry.  His  name  will  always  be  as  closely 
identified  with  the  history  of  the  institution  as  that  of 
its  benevolent  founder.  He  died  with  the  harness  on, 
April  5, 1869.  Dr.  Miller  was  married  to  Delia  B.  Sny- 
der in  1816,  and  in  1866  commemorated  his  "  golden 
wedding"  with  a  large  number  of  relatives  and  friends, 
who  had  gathered  from  different  parts,  of  the  country  to 
present  their  congratulations  and  good  wishes,  the  whole 
family,  twenty-three  in  number,  on  the  evening  preced- 
ing the  wedding  festivities,  uniting  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  reverend  patriarch,  sur- 
rounded by  three  generations,  administering  the  sacred 
ordinance.  Dr.  Miller  was  a  man  of  quick,  acute,  and 
discriminating  intellect.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
accurate  and  ripe  scholarship.  As  a  man  of  learning,  he 
had  few  superiors  in  the  country.  He  had  a  perfect 
command  of  his  own  vernacular,  and  spoke  and  wrote 
German  and  French  with  wonderful  facility.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  exact  sciences,  his  acquaintance  wi£h 
history  was  very  extensive,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  classics  critical  and  complete.  He  was  also  a 
profound  Hebraist,  and  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Scrip't- 
ures,  so  that  he  never  found  it  necessary  to  use  a  con- 
cordance, but  could  turn  with  almost  unfailing  intuition 
to  the  required  passage  of  the  sacred  page.  Dr.  Miller 
was  noted  as  a  man  of  original  thought  and  independent 
research.  As  a  writer,  he  was  universally  commended 
as  clear,  accurate,  and  instructive.  The  productions  of 
his  pen  show  his  power  of  analysis,  of  generalization, 
and  great  condensation  in  the  method  of  statement. 
His  extensive  erudition  and' enlarged  experience  were 
only  surpassed  by  the  loveliness  of  his  Christian  charac- 
ter; and  his  earnest,  simple-hearted,  active  piety  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  all  who  came  within  the  range 
of  his  influence.  His  elevated  type  of  Christian  excel- 
lence, his  high  culture,  his  unpretending,  modest  char- 
acter, his  life  unsullied  by  a  single  stain,  attracted  to- 
wards him  by  the  strongest  sympathies  all  men.  He 
was  a  bright  and  shining  light  in  the  Church,  and  his 
name  will  ever  be  cherished  with  the  most  affectionate 
interest.  All  his  acquisitions  were  made  subordinate 
to  that  which  most  deeply  interested  his  active  mind 
— the  study  of  divine  truth.  All  his  treasures  were  laid 
at  the  Master's  feet,  and  devoted  entirely  to  his  service. 
When,  in  1886,  he  received  the  distinction  of  D.D.  from 
Union  College,  he  meekly  submitted,  remarking  to  a 
friend  that  the  letters  would  serve  as  a  good  Scriptural 
motto,  Deo  Duct,  The  Lutheran  Church  owes  to  him 
as  much  as  to  any  other  laborer  in  this  country.  The 
only  works  published  by  Dr.  Miller  are  a  volume  of  Ser- 
mons on  some  of  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  a  text-book  on  German  Grammar,  which  never 
reached  an  extensive  circulation.  For  a  more  detailed 
account,  see  Evangel,  Qu.  Rer.  1870,  Jan.  p.  25  sq.;  Me- 
morial Volume  of  Hartwick  Seminary.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Miller,  Qeorge  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  near  Westminster,  Md.,  in 
1826.  He  was  converted  at  sixteen ;  entered  the  min- 
istry of  the  United  Brethren  Church  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  and  travelled  for  seven  consecutive  years.    He 


then  joined  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  EpUrtpa! 
Church,  in  which  he  labored  until  his  death,  at  Pioneer, 
Ohio,  Aug.  10, 1872.  He  was  an  earnest  and  successful 
minister,  a  faithful  and  beloved  pastor. 

Miller,  Hugh,  one  of  the  most  noted  characters 
among  the  English-speaking  nations  of  our  century,  the 
champion  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  de- 
fender of  revelation  from  "  scientists,"  falsely  so  called, 
was  born  of  very  humble  parentage  at  Cromarty,  in 
Scotland,  Oct  10, 1805.  He  received  his  first  education 
at  the  parish  school,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
fondness  for  poetry  and  poetical  composition.  At  that 
early  age  he  was  an  extensive  reader,  and  placed  under 
contribution  the  libraries  of  the  parish.  In  this  way  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  extended  knowledge  ef  litera- 
ture, which  availed  him  in  after-life.  But  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  education  consisted  in  the  natural- 
history  instruction  he  received  from  an  uncle  who  had 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  observation  of  natural  phenom- 
ena. His  poverty  proved  an  obstacle  to  a  collegiate 
education,  and  he  was  obliged  to  learn  a  trade  in  order 
to  secure  a  livelihood.  He  determined  fortunately,  as 
his  later  history  proved,  to  become  a  stone-mason.  This 
occupation  unexpectedly  fostered  the  taste  he  had  ac- 
quired for  the  study  of  natural  history ;  and  while  hew- 
ing blocks  of  stone  in  the  quarry,  he  was  diligently 
studying  the  traces  they  exhibited  of  their  past  history. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  he  prepared  himself  to  become 
the  historian  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  among  the  rocks 
of  which  he  principally  worked.  "  It  was  the  neces- 
sity which  made  me  a  quarrier  that  taught  me  to  be  a 
geologist,"  he  himself  wrote  in  after-life.  He  labored 
as  a  quarryman  and  stone-mason  for  about  fifteen  years, 
constantly  improving  himself  in  his  leisure  hours  by  read- 
ing and  study.  The  publication  of  a  volume  of  poems 
which  he  wrote  dining  that  time  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  persons,  who,  by  procuring  him  a  situation  in  a 
bank  of  his  native  village,  enabled  him  to  devote  more 
time  to  his  studies.  He  now  commenced  contributing 
to  several  newspapers.  The  Church  of  Scotland  was  at 
that  time  a  prey  to  internal  dissensions,  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  a  division.  The  Independents,  who  wished 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  higher  clergy,  received 
great  support  from  the  people;  Miller  rendered  them 
great  service  when  the  contest  came  to  a  close  by  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Auchterarder  case, 
in  1839,  by  his  pamphlet,  entitled  A  Letter  from  One  of 
the  Scottish  People  to  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Brough- 
am and  Vaux  on  the  Opinions  expressed  by  his  Lordship 
in  the  A  uchterarder  Case,  This  remarkable  letter  drew 
towards  him  the  attention  of  the  evangelical  party,  and 
he  was  selected  as  the  most  competent  person  to  conduct 
the  newly-started  Witness  newspaper,  the  principal  met- 
ropolitan organ  of  the  Free  Church.  This  paper  owed 
its  success  to  his  able  contributions — political,  ecclesias- 
tical, and  geological.  His  articles  on  geology  he  con- 
tributed to  the  first  congress  of  the  British  Association, 
held  at  Glasgow  in  1840.  They  were  highly  praised 
by  Charles  Lyell,  Murchison,  Buckland,  and  Agassis, 
and  the  name  of  Miller  was  by  them  associated  with 
the  wonderful  fossil,  the  Pterichthys  Milleri,  which  he 
had  discovered  in  the  red  sandstone,  and  which  had 
previously  been  thought  to  contain  scarcely  any  fossils. 
Miller  published  these  articles  in  book  form,  under  the 
title  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  Neic  Walks  in  an  Old 
Field  (Edinburgh,  1841,  8vo;  often  reprinted,  both  in 
England  and  America).  In  1847  appeared  his  First 
Impressions  of  England  and  its  People  (3d  ed.  1853, 8vo\ 
the  result  of  a  tour  made  during  the  previous  yean 
Some  parts  of  this  book,  especially  the  account  of  the 
pilgrimages  to  Strat  ford-on- A  von,  and  the  Leasowes, 
and  Olney,  and  other  places,  memorable  for  their  liter- 
ary associations,  are  among  the  very  finest  pieces  of 
descriptive  English.  A  magic  style  characterized  all 
his  works,  whether  those  of  a  more  popular  kind  or  his 
scientific  treatises,  such  as  the  Footprints  of  the  Cre- 
ator (1849),  a  work  suggested  by  the  VeMiges  ofCrea* 
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(ion,  and  subversive  of  the  fallacies  of  that  superficial 
and  plausible  book.  "There  was  nothing  in  Miller's 
works,"  says  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July,  1858, 
"  which  so  much  surprised  the  reader  as  their  mere  lit- 
erarv  merit.  Where  could  this  Cromarty  mason  have 
acquired  his  style  ?"  Not  one  of  the  authors  of  our  day 
has  approached  Hugh  Miller  as  a  master  of  English 
composition,  for  the  equal  of  which  we  must  go  back  to 
the  times  of  Addison,  Hume,  and  Goldsmith.  During 
the  later  part  of  his  life  he  suffered  severely  from  dis- 
ease of  the  brain,  and  he  finally  shot  himself  while  in  a 
fit  of  somnambulism,  Dec  24, 1856.  His  death  caused 
a  most  painful  excitement.  Few  men  have  occupied  a 
higher  position  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen. 
He  was  a  noble  example  of  what  self-education  can  do 
for  a  man;  and,  whether  regarded  as  the  fearless  and 
independent  writer,  or  the  man  of  literature  and  science, 
his  character  must  claim  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
posterity.  The  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Miller,  or 
"  Old  Red,"  as  he.  was  familiarly  named  by  his  scien- 
tific friends,  is  thus  described  by  one  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  him :  "  A  head  of  great  massiveness, 
magnified  by  an  abundant  profusion  of  sub-Celtic  hair, 
was  set  on  a  body  of  muscular  compactness,  but  which 
in  later  years  felt  the  undermining  influence  of  a  life 
of  unusual  physical  and  mental  toil.  Generally  wrapped 
in  a  bulky  plaid,  and  with  a  garb  ready  for  any  work, 
he  had  the  appearance  of  a  shepherd  from  the  Ross- 
shire  hills  rather  than  an  author  and  a  man  of  science. 
In  conversation  or  in  lecturing  the  man  of  original  gen- 
ius and  cultivated  mind  at  once  shone  out,  and  his 
abundant  information  and  philosophical  acuteness  were 
only  less  remarkable  than  his  amiable  disposition,  his 
generous  spirit,  and  his  consistent,  humble  piety"  (Lit- 
erary Gazette).  His  other  works  are,  The  Geology  of  the 
Bass  (1848, 8  vo)  : — On  certain  Peculiarities  of  Structure 
in  tome  ancient  Ganoids  (fishes)  (1850): — On  the  Fossil 
Flora  of  Scotland  (1855) : — My  School  and  Schoolmas- 
ters, a  very  interesting  autobiography,  in  which  he  re- 
lates his  early  history,  and  his  struggles  in  pursuit  of 
science  (1855): — The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks  (Lond. 
1858),  in  which  he  discusses  the  Biblical  bearings  of  ge- 
ology, published  after  his  death.  "  Hugh  Miller,"  says 
the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  whom  we  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  quote,  "  must  undoubtedly  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  whom  Scot- 
land has  produced.  .  .  .  The  interest  of  his  narrative, 
the  purity  of  his  style,  his  inexhaustible  faculty  of  happy 
and  ingenious  illustration,  his  high  imaginative  power, 
and  that  light  of  genius  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  define 
yet  so  impossible  to  mistake,  all  promise  to  secure  for 
the  author  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  the  lasting  admi- 
ration of  his  countrymen."  The  different  scientific  works 
of  Hugh  Miller  mark  an  important  epoch  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  study  of  geology.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
popularize  the  subject.  "  Besides  adding  much  to  our 
knowledge,  and  placing  things  previously  known  in  a 
clear  and  pleasing  light,  Mr.  Miller's  performance  will 
be  very  acceptable  also  to  geologists  both  of  the  old  and 
young  school"  (Lond.  A  then,  1842,  p.  523).  "  But  what 
is  in  a  great  degree  peculiar  to  our  author  is  the  success- 
ful combination  of  Christian  doctrines  with  pure  scien- 
tific truth"  (Agassiz,  In  trod,  to  Amer.  ed.  of  Footprints 
of  the  Creator).  See  Labor  and  Triumph :  the  Life  and 
Times  of  If  ugh  Miller,  by  Thomas  N.  Brown,  D.D.  (Glas- 
gow and  N.  V.  1858, 12mo) ;  Lond.  Gentleman1  s  Magazine, 
1857,  pt.  i,  p.  244  sq. ;  Lond.  A  then.  1856,  p.  1609 ;  Edinb. 
Rev.  July,  1858,  art.  Hugh  Miller  (reprinted  in  the  Living 
Age,  Aug.  21, 1858);  North  Brit.  Rev.  Aug.  1854;  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Men  of 
the  Time,  s.  v. ;  Engl.  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Generate,  xxxv,  524;  New-Englander,  viii,  237;  North 
Amer.  Rev.  lxxiii,  448;  Eclectic  Rev.  4th  series,  xxvii, 
685;  xv,  690;  Brit.  Qu.  Rev.  1871,  July,  p.  40;  Meth. 
Qu.  Rev.  1859,  Oct.  p.  513 ;  Westminster  Rev.  1871,  April, 
p.  269.  (J.H.W.) 
Miller,  Jaoob  (1),  D.D.,  was  bora  Dec  11, 1788, 


at  Goshenhoppen,  Pa.,  and  was  reared  under  religious 
influences  in  accordance  with  the  views  and  practices 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  was  engaged  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  his  literary  and  theological  studies  for  five 
years,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Geissenhai- 
nen,  and  completed  them  under  the  instruction  of  Drs. 
Helmuth  and  Schmidt,  who  at  that  time  had  charge  of 
a  private  seminary  in  Philadelphia  for  the  education  of 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  His  first  field  of  labor  waa 
the  Goshenhoppen  District,  among  the  people  in  whose 
midst  he  had  lived  all  his  life.  Here  he  labored  twentv- 
one  years, "  not  only  with  acceptance,"  says  the  record, 
"but  with  profit."  In  1829  he  removed  to  Reading, 
Pa.,  where  he  continued  to  labor  till  his  death,  just 
twenty-one  years.  He  died  May  16, 1850.  Dr.  Miller 
was  a  man  of  marked  ability.  His  natural  endowments 
were  of  a  superior  order,  and  they  had  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  careful  culture.  He  wielded  an 
immense  influence.  In  whatever  position  he  was  placed 
his  power  was  felt.  In  1838  he  was  honored  with  the 
doctorate  of  divinity  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  he  never  recognised  or  used  the  degree.    (M.  L.  S.) 

Miller,  Jacob  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  a  native  of  Germany,  came  to  this 
country  when  but  seventeen  years  of  age  (1832) ;  was 
converted  while  a  resident  of  Quincy,  111.,  and  con- 
nected with  the  German  Lutheran  Church.  Himself 
the  product  of  a  revival,  he  labored  earnestly  for  the  re- 
newing of  God's  love  in  the  hearts  of  his  lukewarm  Lu- 
theran brethren,  but  the  minister  of  the  Church  with 
which  he  was  connected  opposed  him,  and  Miller  was 
finally  obliged  to  leave  that  body.  With  thirty  others, 
like-minded,  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
In  1848  he  was  admitted  into  the  Illinois  Conference,  and 
labored  with  great  success  until,  by  reason  of  failing 
health,  he  was  obliged  to  ask  for  a  superannuated  rela- 
tion. In  1860  he  was  again  placed  on  the  active  list, 
and  sent  to  Alton,  111.,  where  he  labored  successfully. 
In  1866  he  was  sent  to  Petersburg  Circuit,  111. ;  thence 
to  Bushnell,  where  he  died,  March  7, 1871.  See  Min- 
utes of  A  rtnucil  Conferences,  1871,  p.  188. 

Miller,  James,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
near  New  Milns,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  Feb.  4, 1803.  lie 
was  educated  at  Glasgow  College,  Scotland ;  studied  di- 
vinity in  the  theological  seminary  at  Glasgow,  and  was 
licensed  by  Kilmarnock  Presbytery  of  the  United  Se- 
cession Church.  Soon  after  he  came  to  the  United 
States ;  was  ordained  in  1841  by  the  Associate  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Ohio  as  pastor  over  the  Church 
in  Perrysburg  and  Scotch  Ridge,  Wood  Co.,  Ohio ;  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Iowa,  preaching  as  opportunity 
offered,  and  died  Jan.  26, 1867.  Mr.  Miller  was  a  suc- 
cessful and  useful  minister,  and  did  much  to  advance 
the  cause  of  truth. — Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1868, 
p.  274.     (J.L.S.) 

Miller,  Johann  Peter,  a  German  Protestant  the- 
ologian, was  born  at  Leiphcim  April  26, 1725;  was  edu- 
cated at  the  university  at  HelmstUdt ;  in  1747  went  to 
Got  tinge  n,  and  in  1750  became  rector  of  the  Latin 
school  at  Helmst&dt.  In  1756  he  accepted  a  similar 
position  at  the  Lutheran  Gymnasium  at  Halle,  but  re- 
turned in  1766  to  Gottingen,  as  professor  of  theology, 
and  there  died,  May  29, 1789.  Miller  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  continuation  of  Mosheim's  SUtenlehre.  His 
productions  of  value  are,  Das  Reich  der  Xatur  und  Sit  ten 
(Halle,  1757-1762):— Diss,  in  locum  ad  Roman.  8.  28 
(Helmst&dt,  1747) : — Diss,  locus  antologicus  de  Eodem  et 
Diver  so  (Gotting.  1748, 4  to) : — Diss,  de  notabili  et  maxi- 
mo  versionis  Italas  ad  verba  Christi  Matt,  xx,  28  addita- 
mento  (ibid.  1749, 4to) : — J.  L.  Mosheimii  Commentationes 
et  orationes  varii  generis  (Hamburg,  1751, 8vo)': — Voll- 
stdndiger  Auszug  aus  alien  neuen  Theilen  der  Moshei- 
mischen  SUtenlehre  der  heiligen  Schrift  (Halle,  1765, 8  vo ; 
2d  auflage,  ibid.  1777, 8vo) : — Die  Hoffnung  besserer  Zeir 
tenf&r  Schulen  (ibid.  1765, 4to) :— Progr.  quo  probatur, 
cum  theopneustea  Apostolorum  nee  omniscientiam  quasi 
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aliquant,  nee  anamartesiam  fuisse  conjunctam  (Gotting. 
1789, 4to). 

Miller,  John  E.,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church,  was  born  at  Albany  in  1792;  gradu- 
ated at  Union  College  in  1812;  was  licensed  in  1817; 
served  the  Church  as  missionary  in  the  South  and  West 
in  1817  and  1818;  was  pastor  at  Chester,  N.  J.,  Presby- 
terian Church  from  1818  to  1823;  and  then  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island,  until  he 
died,  in  1847,  in  the  midst  of  a  powerful  revival  of  re- 
ligion in  bis  Church.  Miller  was  also  chaplain  in  the 
Marine  Hospital  and  at  the  Seaman's  Retreat.  In  this 
place  he  exhibited  the  highest  degree  of  moral  courage 
and  religious  faith  and  zeal  in  times  of  appalling  pesti- 
lence, and  among  sufferers  of  all  kinds.  Contagious  dis- 
eases had  no  fears  for  him.  He  was  a  simple-hearted, 
bold,  tender,  and  faithful  preacher  of  the  Gospel ;  a  guile- 
less, outspoken,  honest  soul;  a  hater  of  strife;  and  a 
brave,  calm,  earnest,  uncompromising  lover  and  defender 
of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  His  memoir 
is  to  be  found  in  a  goodly  volume,  called  A  n  Old  Disci- 
ple and  his  Descendant*,  by  Rev.  F.  M.  Kip,  D.D.,  which 
contains  brief  biographies  of  his  patriarchal  father 
(Christian  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Albany)  and  several  of  his 
family,  who  were  noted  for  unusual  gifts  of  mind,  char- 
acter, and  piety.  Among  these  was  a  grandson,  Isaac 
Livingston  Kip  Miller,  a  youth  of  unusually  brilliant 
and  powerful  intellect,  and  of  great  promise,  who  died 
in  1846,  while  studying  for  the  ministry.  He  was  the 
elder  brother  of  Dr  * W.  A.  Miller  (q.  v.)."    (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Miller,  John  Peter,  a  talented  but  eccentric 
American  minister,  was  born  in  the  Palatinate,  Germa- 
ny, about  the  year  1715 ;  was  thoroughly  educated  in 
his  native  land;  came  to  this  country  in  1780;  was  li- 
censed and  ordained  by  the  Philadelphia  Synod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church ;  and  in  1731  became  pastor  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  in  Tulpchocken,  Berks  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  where  he  labored  successfully  for  about  four 
years.  In  1735  he  fell  in  with  an  enthusiast  by  the 
name  of  Bcissel,  by  whom  he  was  immersed,  and  so  be- 
came identified  with  the  Seventh-day  Baptists.  Flying 
from  the  society  of  the  world,  he  entered  upon  a  solitary 
or  monastic*  life  at  the  base  of  a  mountain,  near  a  "lim- 
pid spring."  He  afterwards,  urged  by  the  force  of  his 
trials  entered  the  cloister  of  the  Seventh-day  Baptists 
at  Ephrata,  Pa.  "  Here,  under  the  name  of  Jabez,  he 
lived  a  quiet  life  as  a  Protestant  monk,  using  a  board 
for  his  bed  at  night,  and  devoting  himself  by  day  to 
what  he  imagined  to  be  the  service  of  God  in  severe 
self-cast igation."  See  Harbaugh,  Fathers  of  the  Be/. 
Church,  i,  301-311.     (D.  Y.  H.) 

Miller,  John  Wesley,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  Oct.  27, 1829.  He  enjoyed  a  collegiate 
education,  and  entered  the  ministry  in  1850;  was,  as 
licentiate,  deacon,  and  elder,  on  circuits,  stations,  mis- 
sions, and  in  the  Southern  army  as  chaplain  of  hospi- 
tals, always  a  faithful,  devoted  servant  of  Christ.  He 
died  in  the  village  of  Darlington,  South  Carolina,  June 
29, 1866—  Minutes  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1866. 

Miller,  Louis  Filketon,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Union  County,  Pa., 
Jan.  8,  1809.  He  joined  the  Church  in  his  sixteenth 
year.  He  was  soon  after  impressed  by  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  others. 
He  worked  in  his  father's  iields  by  moonlight,  that  he 
might  procure  religious  books  to  qualify  himself  for  this 
station  in  life.  In  1828  he  entered  the  academy  at  Mil- 
ton, Pa.,  and  in  1830  he  was  admitted  into  the  Ohio 
Conference.  He  was  successively  stationed  at  Athens, 
Norwich,  Georgetown,  Madison ville,  South  Charleston, 
Wilmington,  Franklin,  White  Oak,  Madisonville,  Ame- 
lia, Williamsburg,  Lockland,  West  White  Oak,  Amelia, 
Milford,  New  Carlisle,  Kays  ville,  Batavia,  Madisonville, 
Miami,  Jamestown,  and  Moscow.  In  1864  he  entered 
the  army  as  chaplain,  and  served  until  peace  was  re- 


stored. He  died  in  1872.  Mr.  Miller  waa  a  man  of 
great  humility  and -piety,  and  his  ministry  was  a  glori- 
ous success. 

Miller,  Nathan  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bora  at  Washington,  Me^  Dec 
24, 1881 ;  was  converted  and  united  with  the  Church  in 
June,  1842.  In  1853  he  was  licensed  as  a  local  preach- 
er, and  in  1859  was  employed  by  the  presiding  elder  of 
the  Rockland  District  to  preach  at  Benton  and  vicinity, 
where  he  labored  successfully.  He  entered  the  itiner- 
ancy in  1862  as  a  member  of  the  East  Maine  Confer- 
ence, and  was  appointed  to  North  Searsport;  in  1864 
and  1865,  to  Bear  Hill,  Charleston,  and  Garland ;  in  1866, 
to  Garland;  in  1867,  to  Abbott  and  Greenville;  in  1868, 
to  Danforth,  Weston,  and  Topsfield.  In  1869  he  was 
granted  a  superannuated  relation ;  and  in  June  following 
he  moved  to  Benton,  where  he  could  be  near  his  family 
friends.  Here  he  assisted  in  the  public  service  as  long 
as  his  strength  would  permit.  He  died  Feb.  22,  1870. 
"  Brother  Miller,  as  a  Christian  minister,  had  clear  per- 
ceptions ;  a  high  sense  of  honor,  combined  with  a  deep 
sense  of  obligation ;  as  a  citizen,  he  was  kind  and  oblig- 
ing; as  a  friend,  true,  trusty,  and  confiding;  as  a  com- 
panion and  father,  affectionate,  kind,  and  faithful." — 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1870. 

Miller,  Samuel  (1),  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  Pres- 
byterian divine,  whose  name  is  cherished  as  that  of  one 
who  materially  assisted  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country,  was  born  Oct.  31, 
1769,  at  Dover,  Delaware.  He  received  his  early  liter- 
ary training  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  the  Rev. 
John  Miller,  a  native  of  Boston,  who  early  settled  aa  a 
Presbyterian  pastor  in  Delaware,  Samuel  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (class  of  1789),  and 
graduated  with  the  highest  honor  in  his  class;  com- 
menced the  study  of  theology  under  his  father,  and  fin- 
ished his  theological  course  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Neabit, 
at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. ;  in  1791  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  in  1793  was  installed  as  colleague  pastor 
with  Drs.  McKnight  and  Rodgers  over  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  New  York  City,  and,  after  the  dis- 
solution, was  pastor  of  the  Wall  Street  Church  until  1813. 
He  was  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  Princeton 
Seminary,  and  subsequently  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  ecclesiastical  history  and  Church  government,  which 
he  held  for  more  than  thirty-six  years.  He  died  Jan.  7, 
1 850.  Dr.  M iller  was  an  extensive  author,  and  published, 
Sermon  on  Psa.  tt,  1 1  (Feb.  1799)  :—A  Pastoral  Discourse 
(1800) :— A  Brief  Retrospect  of  the  18/A  Century  (1803, 2 
vols.  8vo) : — Letters  on  the  Constitution  and  Order  of  the 
Christian  Ministry  (1807, 12mo) : — Discourse  designed  to 
Commemorate  the  Discovery  of  New  York  (1809) : — J/e- 
moir  of  Rev.  John  Rogers,  D.D.  (1813, 8vo) : — Letters  on 
Unitarianism  (1821,  8vo)  '.—On  the  Eternal  Sonship  of 
Christ  (1823) :— Lectures  at  the  Seminary  (1827) :— Let- 
ters on  Clerical  Manners  and  Habits  (1827, 12 mo) : — Lect- 
ures at  the  Seminary  (1830) : — Essay  on  the  Utility  and 
Importance  of  Creeds  and  Confessions : — On  the  Office  of 
Ruling  Elder  (1831, 12mo):— On  Baptism:— Utters  on 
the  Observance  of  the  Monthly  Concert  in  Prayer: — JWV- 
moir  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Nesbit,  D.D.  (1840) :— The  Prim- 
itive and  Apostolical  Order  of  the  Church  of  Christ  rui- 
dicated  (1840, 12mo)  -.—tetters  from  a  Father  to  his  Son 
in  College.  (1843):—  Thoughts  on  Public  Prayer  (1848): 
— On  Christian  Education  of  Children.  Dr.  Miller  also 
contributed  a  Lift  of  Jonathan  Edwards  to  Sparks's 
"  American  Biography."  Dr.  Miller  possessed  admira- 
ble natural  qualities  that  constituted  the  foundation  of 
his  eminently  attractive  character.  His  countenance, 
full  of  generosity  and  manliness,  was  indicative  of  great 
purity  and  nobility  of  character;  his  manners  were  un- 
commonly dignified  and  polished;  his  conversation  brill- 
iant and  attractive.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of 
system  and  method.  His  intellect  was  naturally  clear, 
comprehensive,  and  symmetrical.  As  a  minister,  he 
waa  singularly  adapted  to  profit  theological  students— 
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his  preaching  clear,  direct,  and  full  of  evangelical  truth. 
As  a  professor,  he  was  eminently  qualified ;  hU  lectures 
were  luminous  exhibitions  of  bio  subject,  full  of  well- 
digested  thought,  and  arranged  with  graceful  natural- 
ness. As  an  author,  he  was  at  home  in  almost  every 
field,  whether  literary  or  theological.  His  taste  was 
beyond  criticism,  insomuch  that,  in  reading  his  works, 
one  rarely  meets  with  an  expression  that  admits  of  be- 
ing essentially  improved.  His  style  is  marked  by  an 
elegant  simplicity — generally  easy  and  flowing,  but  oc- 
casionally rising  to  the  more  artificial,  condensed,  and 
elevated  strain.  See  Life  of  Samuel  Miller,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
by  Samuel  Miller  (1869);  The  Biblical  Rep.  and  Prince- 
ton Rev.  Jan.  1870,  p.  83 ;  Amur.  Presb.  Rev.  July,  1869, 
p.  619 ;  Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1863,  p.  52 ;  N.  A  tner.  Rev. 
xxviii,  505-331 ;  Sketches  of  the  Lit.  of  the  United  States; 
Ijondon  A  then.  1835,  p.  716 ;  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis's  Old  New 
York  (2d.  ed.  1858),  p.  57 ;  Life  of  A  rchibald  A  lexander, 
D.D^  by  his  son,  p.  380. 

Miller,  Samuel  (2),  a  minister  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  was  born  in  Union  County,  Pa.,  March 
23,  1815.  He  was  licensed  in  1842,  and  ordained  the 
following  year.  He  first  labored  in  Dauphin,  and  then 
in  Butler  County,  Pa.  In  1852  he  removed  to  Cham- 
bersburg,  Psl,  where  he  stood  in  connection  with  the 
publication  office  of  the  Reformed  Church  as  associate 
editor  of  the  Messenger  and  Kirchenzeitung.  After  la- 
boring in  this  capacity  about  six  years,  he  returned  to 
the  pastoral  work,  residing  for  several  years  in  Lebanon, 
and  afterwards  in  Pottsville,  Pa.  His  health  failing,  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  died,  Oct.  11, 1873. 
Mr.  Miller  was  a  man  of  decided  talent,  genial  spirit, 
and  indomitable  energy,  patience,  and  perseverance.  H e 
is  the  author  of  a  work  of  some  merit,  entitled  Mercers- 
bury  and  Modern  Theology  compared,  and  of  quite  a 
number  of  articles  in  the  Menxrsburg  Review.— Ref.  Ch. 
Mess.  Nov,  5, 1873.     (a  Y.  H.) 

Miller,  Samuel  J.f  an  American  divine  of  some 
note,  figured  first  as  missionary  to  Africa,  and  later  as 
agent  of  the  Colonization  Society.  He  died  in  1818. 
He  was  the  editor  of  the  celebrated  Report  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church:  The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
vs.  Ashbel  Green  and  Others  (Phila.  8vo;  new  ed.  1855. 
8vo,  p.  596). 

Miller,  Thomas,  one  of  the  pioneer  preachers  of 
American  Methodism,  largely  identified  with  the  spread 
of  Methodist  doctrine  in  Maryland,  was  born  about  the 
year  1770,  of  Irish  parentage,  and  was  reared  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  About  1800  he  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  and  soon  became  an  official  mem- 
ber, in  1808  he  was  licensed  to  exhort  and  preach.  His 
itinerant  life  commenced  in  1809,  under  the  elder  Dr. 
Chandler,  and  continued  till  1848,  nearly  forty  years. 
In  his  early  ministry  he  was  healthy  and  strong,  and 
never  spared  his  strength ;  in  fact,  his  health  and 
strength  served  him  well  through  all  his  ministerial  i 
course.  He  was  stationed  for  twelve  years  at  different 
times  in  Philadelphia,  and  held  other  important  charges. 
His  early  education  was  limited,  but  constant  reading 
and  close  application,  added  to  great  natural  abilities, 
made  him  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament,  He 
was  known  by  the  title  of  u  Old  Father  Miller"  far  and 
wide,  and  he  was  loved  and  honored  by  all  who  knew 
him,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Church.  He  was  a  good 
friend  to  the  young,  and  took  great  interest  in  the  Sab- 
baih-schooL  He  took  many  a  young  man  by  the  hand, 
and  helped  him  into  the  ministry.    He  died  in  1848. 

Miller,  Tobias  Ham,  a  Universalist  minister  and 
journalist,  was  born  about  1802.  In  early  life  he  was 
settled  in  Maine  as  an  orthodox  clergyman,  but  later  he 
became  a  firm  Universalist.  He  was  the  original "  Un- 
cle Toby**  of  the  Boston  Carpet  Bag ;  was  on  the  Chron- 
icle (Portsmouth)  eighteen  years,  and  the  Portsmouth 
Journal  twenty  years.  He  died  in  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  March  30, 1870. 

Miller,  William,  the  founder  of  the  Millerites 


(q.  v.),  was  born  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  1781.  He  en- 
joyed but  slender  educational  advantages.  During  the 
war  of  1812  he  served  as  a  volunteer  with  the  rank 
of  captain.  About  1833,  while  a  resident  of  Low  Hamp- 
ton, N.  Y.,  he  began  his  career  as  an  apostle  of  the  new 
doctrine,  which  taught  that  the  world  was  coming  to 
an  end  in  1843.  The  main  argument  on  which  his  be- 
lief rested  was  that  relative  to  the  termination  of  the 
2300  days  in  Dan.  viii,  14,  which  he  regarded  as  years. 
Then  considering  the  seventy  weeks  in  Dan.  ix,  24,  as 
the  key  to  the  date  of  the  2300  days  of  the  preceding 
chapter,  and  dating  the  periods  B.C.  457,  when  Artax- 
erxes,  king  of  Persia,  sent  up  Ezra  from  his  captivity, 
1  to  restore  the  Jewish  polity  at  Jerusalem  (Ezra  vii), 
and  ending  the  seventy  weeks,  as  commentators  gener- 
ally do,  in  A.D.  33,  with  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  he 
found  the  remainder  of  the  2300  days,  which  was  1810, 
would  end  in  1843.  For  ten  years  he  held  forth  to  this 
purport,  and  succeeded  in  gathering  a  large  number  of 
followers,  which  is  said  to  have  reached  fifty  thousand, 
who  awaited,  with  credulous  expectation,  the  appointed 
day.  The  result,  however,  turning  out  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  their  apostle,  the  Advent ists,  as  they  are 
sometimes  termed,  gradually  forsook  Miller.  He  died 
at  Low  Hampton,  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20, 
1849.  His  followers  esteemed  him  as  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  mental  power,  as  a  cool,  sagacious,  and 
honest  reasoner,  a  humble  and  devoted  Christian,  a  kind 
and  affectionate  friend,  and  a  man  of  great  moral  and 
social  worth.    See  Millerites. 

Miller,  William  A.,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church,  was  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in 
1824;  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1842,  and  at  the 
theological  seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  New 
Brunswick  in  1845.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  '*  Old 
Disciple,"  and  nephew  of  Rev.  John  E.  Miller,  whom  we 
notice  above,  and  inherited  the  robust  intellect,  strong 
character,  and  religious  peculiarities  of  his  remarkable 
family.  After  a  brief  settlement  as  pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Glenham,  N.  Y.  (1846-49),  he  became 
professor  of  languages,  and  subsequently  principal  of 
the  Albany  Academy,  a  celebrated  classical  and  mathe- 
matical school  (1849-56).  From  1856  to  1859  he  was 
the  useful  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Rhinebeck, 
when  his  health  failed  from  pulmonary  disease,  of  which 
he  died  in  1868.  Dr.  Miller  was  a  highly-gifted  man,  a 
thoroughly  accurate  and  critical  scholar,  an  enthusiastic 
and  competent  instructor,  a  logical,  practical,  and  profit- 
able preacher,  and  a  man  who  always  devoted  himself 
completely  to  his  professional  duties.  He  dealt  much 
in  careful  expository  preaching,  for  which  his  turn  of 
mind,  classical  culture,  and  love  of  the  truth  admirably 
fitted  him.  Had  his  life  been  spared,  he  would  doubt- 
less have  risen  to  higher  positions  in  the  Church  which 
he  so  greatly  adorned  by  his  scholarship  and  services. 
He  was  "  chosen  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,"  and  his 
graces  were  beautifully  developed  by  the  protracted  tri- 
als of  bereavement,  disease,  and  suffering,  and  especially 
by  being  obliged  to  desist  from  all  labor  for  Christ,  just 
when  he  felt  most  anxious  and  best  qualified  for  it.  His 
Christian  experiences  during  his  last  years  and  in  death 
were  delightful  and  impressive  exhibitions  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  grace.     (YV.  J.  R.  T.) 

Millerites,  or  Adventists,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  are  those  millenarians  [see  Millennium] 
who  adhere  to  the  doctrines  as  expounded  by  William 
Miller  (q.  v.).  When  in  1833  he  first  began  to  proclaim 
millennial  doctrines,  the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  his 
evident  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures  and  with  his- 
tory, and  the  bold  confidence  with  which  he  proclaimed 
his  views,  made  so  deep  and  wide  an  impression  that 
he  everywhere  left  in  his  wake  large  numbers  examin- 
ing the  evidences  for  themselves.  Among  his  most  ar- 
dent followers  was  Joshua  V.  Himes,  a  minister  of  the 
Christian  connection,  who,  having  become  a  believer, 
commenced,  in  1840,  without  subscribers  or  funds,  the 
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publication  of  a  semi-monthly  journal  entitled  Sign*  of 
the  Times  and  Exposition  of  Prophecy ;  and,  meeting 
•with  success,  two  years  later  issued  a  weekly,  under  the 
title  of  the  Advent  herald,  which  largely  aided  in  dis- 
seminating the  doctrines  of  the  Adventists,  who  now 
comprise  many  thousands,  in  the  United  States,  British 
America,  and  Great  Britain.  This  journal  (still  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  Mass.),  together  with  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Miller,  who  gave  his  time,  his  energies,  and  his  property 
to  the  extension  of  his  views,  and  the  efforts  of  numer- 
ous proselytes  that  everywhere  rose  up,  soon  established 
great  numbers  in  a  belief  in  the  general  correctness  of 
Mr.  Miller's  interpretation  of  the  prophecies,  and  the 
personal  appearing  of  the  Lord  was  eagerly  looked  for 
by  some  50,000  followers.  Though  disappointed  at  the 
time  set,  and  frequently  from  time  to  time  since,  there 
are  still  many  adherents  to  Miller's  views.  Their  aggre- 
gate number  is  quite  respectable,  and  their  efforts  for  the 
dissemination  of  their  convictions  generous  and  unfal- 
tering. While  as  a  body  they  make  little  or  no  preten- 
sion to  influence,  as  individuals  they  are  necessarily  dose 
Bible  students ;  are  liberal,  according  to  their  means,  to 
the  poor  and  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel ;  and  notice- 
able in  the  main  for  the  modesty  and  uprightness  of 
their  walk,  and  their  careful  conformity  to  virtue  and  to 
law.  As  a  body  they  accept  the  great  leading  doctrines 
of  the  evangelical  Church,  and  are  distinguished  only 
for  their  peculiar  belief  in  the  personal  coming  of  Christ, 
ami  his  bodily  reign  with  his  saints  on  the  earth.  They 
have  no  creed  nor  form  of  discipline  other  than  the 
Word  of  God,  which  they  regard  as  a  sufficient  rule  of 
faith  and  duty.  They  hold  conferences,  composed  of 
lay  and  clergy,  as  often  as  it  is  deemed  necessary  for 
the  discussion  of  such  subjects  and  measures  as  the  in- 
terests of  the  cause  may  demand ;  but  these  are  purely 
voluntary  and  advisory,  and  claim  to  exercise  no  au- 
thority over  the  conscience  of  any. 

In  round  numbers,  the  Millerites  are  supposed  to  com- 
prise in  this  country  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand, 
scattered  over  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  in  which  es- 
timate those  in  the  different  churches,  who  are  numer- 
ous, are  not  included. 

General  Doctrines  qf  Belief.— \.  They  ennnot  see,  if,  ac- 
cording to  Isa.  vli,  14,  Christ  was  foretold  to  be  born  of  a 
virgin,  and  it  came  to  pass  (Mntt.  i,  1S-2A) ;  if,  as  foretold 
(Micnh  v,  2),  Christ  was  literally  born  in  Bethlehem  (Matt, 
li,  1) ;  if,  as  foretold  (Dan.  ix,  26),  Messiah  came  at  the  ex- 
piration of  seven  weeks  and  sixty-two  weeks  (Mark  i,  15), 
and  if  after  the  sixty-two  weeks  Messiah  was  literally  cut 
off;  if,  as  foretold  (isa.  liii,  8, 9),  he  was  cnt  off  out  of  the 
land  of  the  living  for  the  transgression  of  his  people,  and 
made  his  grave  with  the  wicked  and  with  the  rich  in  his 
death:  if  (Psa.  xvi,  10)  Christ's  sonl  was  not  left  in  hell, 
nor  did  his  flesh  see  corruption  ;  if  (Psa.  ex,  1)  Christ  did 
sit  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  is  to  sit  there  till  bis 
enemies  be  made  his  footstool  —  If  all  these  predictions 
have  literally  come  to  pass,  and  they  think  they  have, 
then  they  cannot  see  ground  for  doubting  that  the  same 
rale  will  be  observed  in  the  fulfilment  of  all  other  predic- 
tions relating  to  Christ. 

2.  Prophecy  (Gen.  xxii,  IS)  foretells  Christ  as  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  in  whom  all  the  families  of  the  earth  shall 
be  blessed.  It  also  promises  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  all 
the  land  of  Canaan,  for  nn  everlasting  possession,  in  con- 
nection with  Abraham  himself  (Gen.  xvii,  8) ;  hence  the 
lnnd  is  called  £mnnnel'#  land  (Isn.  viii,  8).  Bnt,  when 
Christ  was  on  earth,  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
Therefore  he  must  return  personally  to  Inherit  it. 

3.  Christ  is  the  predicted  Son  or' David,  who  is  to  sit 
forever  on  David's  throne ;  he  is  the  Son  of  David  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh  (Psa.  exxxii,  11).  Bnt,  while  on  earth,  he 
never  sat  on  David's  throne.  He  went  to  Jerusalem,' as 
foretold,  on  an  ass's  colt :  claimed  his  rights,  and  was 
proclaimed  king  by  the  children,  bnt  rejected  by  the  rnlers 
(Matt.  xxi).  Hence  he  must  return  to  enjoy  his  kingdom 
and  reigu  over  the  honse  of  Jacob  forever  (Luke  i,  32,33). 

4.  Christ  has  the  promise  of  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  his  possession  (Psa.  li,  8),  bat  he  never  yet  had 
it.    Therefore  he  must  come  back  to  earth  to  possess  it. 

C  Prophecy  (Dan.  vli,  13. 14)  points  out  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  receive  his  kingdom  and  dominion  over  all  na- 
tions, to  be  in  the  "  clouds  of  heaven.*1  Bnt  he  has  never 
yet  come  thus.  He  must,  therefore,  fulfil  the  prediction 
in  futurity,  at  his  second  advent  He  cannot  have  uni- 
versal dominion  till  he  does. 

6.  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  in  the  identical  body  in 
which  he  was  crucified  and  buried,  and  was  so  identified 


(John  xx,  24-81).  Those  who  thus  identified  his  person, 
of  flesh  and  bones,  saw  him  go  from  earth  up  into  heaven, 
and  a  cloud  received  him  ont  of  their  sight.  They  were 
told  by  divine  messengers  that  this  same  Jesus,  whom 
they  saw  go  into  heaven,  "shall  bo  come  back  again  in 
like  manner"  (Acts  1, 2-11). 

7.  That  the  second  advent  will  be  pre-milleuniaL  First, 
because  the  millennial  reign  is  placed  after  the  first  res- 
urrection (Rev.  xx,  1-6),  which  cannot  be  till  the  second 
advent  of  Christ.  [Those  who  have  part  in  the  first  res- 
urrection are  saints,  and  will  live  forever.  The  second 
death  has  no  power  on  them.  But  they  that  are  Christ's 
are  to  be  raised  at  his  coming ;  aud  that  is  the  order  of 
the  resurrection  to  follow  Christ's  resurrection  (I  Cor.  xv, 
23).  Christ's  coming,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  just, 
must  therefore  precede  the  millennial  reign.]  Second, 
because  the  millennial  period  follows  the  casting  the 
beast  and  the  false  prophet  into  the  lake  of  fire,  and  the 
shutting  up  or  the  devil  in  the  bottomless  pit  (Rev.  xix, 
20,  and  xx,  1-3).  Third,  because  thus,  before  the  millen- 
nium, all  the  great  anti-Christian  powers  are  to  be  put 
down.  The  man  of  sin,  however,  the  son  of  perdition,  is 
only  to  be  destroyed  by  the  brightness  of  Christ's  coming 
(9  Thess.  li,  8).  The  coming  of  Christ,  for  hie  destruction, 
must  therefore  be  pre-milleunial. 

8.  That  there  will  be  two  resurrections,  a  thousand 
years  apart,  viz.  the  "flrst  resurrection,"  "the  resurrec- 
tion of  life,"  "the  resurrection  of  the  just ;"  and  the  "res- 
urrection of  the  rest  of  the  dead,"  the  "  resurrection  of 
damnation,"  the  "  resurrection  of  the  unjust." 

9.  That  the  general  view  that  the  millennium  will  be  a 
thousand  years  of  peace,  and  be  introduced  by  the  con- 
version of  the  world  to  Christ,  and  consist  in  his  uni- 
versal spiritual  reign ;  and  the  millenarian  view  that 
though  Christ  will  come  and  reign  personally  on  earth 
dnriug  the  millennium,  yet  that  that  period  will  be  one  of 
probation,  in  which  the  heathen  who  had  never  heard  of 
Christ,  and  the  Jews  who  have  been  cut  off  during  the 
Christian  dispensation,  will  have  the  Qospel  preached  to 
them  and  be  converted,  are  both  unscriptnraland  not  to 
be  received,  because  both  the  general  and  specific  teach- 
ings or  the  Bible  are  against  it.  Thus  the  dream  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar (Dan.  ii)  foretells  four  universal  empire* 
which  are  to  fill  up  the  period  from  then  till  the  everlast- 
ing kingdom  of  God  comes  and  destroys  them,  and  fills 
the  whole  earth.  Bnt  there  can  be  no  everlasting  king- 
dom without  immortality,  which  cannot  be  till  the  res nr 
rection  at  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  The  seventh 
chapter  of  Daniel  presents.  In  vision,  the  same  four  em- 
pires, with  the  divisions  and  successions  of  the  fonrth  em- 
pire, which  only  end  (ver.  13, 14)  when  the  Son  of  Man 
comes  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  receive  bis  everlasting 
dominion,  which  is  also  universal.  Till  the  judgment, 
the  little  blasphemous  horn  wears  out  the  saints,  and  pre- 
vails against  them.  So,  also,  in  the  twenty-fourth  of  Mat- 
thew, the  course  of  events  from  the  time  of  Christ  to  his 
second  coming  and  the  end  of  the  world  is  given.  There 
were  to  be  wars,  famines,  pestilences,  persecutions  of  the 
saints,  false  prophets,  false  Christs,  abominations,  great 
tribulations,  mournings  by  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth,  the 
preaching  of  his  Gospel  to  all  the  world  for  a  witness  to 
nil  nations,  and  then  the  end  should  come,  and  they  see 
the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power 
aud  great  glory.  There  is  no  peace  in  the  prediction  till 
he  comes.  Therefore  he  will  come  personally  to  Jndge 
the  world  and  reign,  and  not  spiritually  to  convert  and 
save  the  world.  The  tares  and  wheat,  too  (the  righteous 
and  wicked),  are  to  grow  together  till  the  end  of  the  world 
or  age.  and  then  they  are  to  be  cast  off  and  punished,  and 
the  other  glorified  In  the  kingdom  of  God  (Matt,  xiii,  24- 
43).  For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  they  cannot  be- 
lieve in  the  conversion  of  the  world  before  the  second  ad- 
vent of  the  Saviour. 

10.  That  the  thonsand  years  will  be  one  of  judgment 
rather  than  probation.  For  they  read  in  t  be  second  Psalm 
that  when  the  heathen  are  given  to  Christ  for  his  inher- 
itance, and  the  uttermost  part*  of  the  earth  for  his  pos- 
session, that  he  Is  to  break  or  rule  them  (Rev.  xil,  5,  aud 
ii,  27)  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a 
potter's  vessel,  which  they  consider  to  be  anything  else 
besides  conversion.  They  also  read  in  Psa.  cxlix  that  all 
the  saints  will  "bind  their  kings  with  chains,  and  their 
nobles  with  fetters  of  iron,  and  execute  upon  them  the 
judgments  written."  From  Isa.  Ix  and  Zecb.  xiv  they 
likewise  learn  that  the  worship  and  service  of  the  hea- 
then will  be  compulsory  service. 

11.  That  final  and  eternal  retribution  will  be  awarded 
to  all  nations  when  the  Son  of  Man  comes  in  his  glory 
(Matt,  xxv  and  Luke  xiii). 

12.  That  the  promises  made  to  Israel  of  a  yet  future  and 
flnal  gathering  to  the  land  of  Canaan  will  be  literally  ac- 
complished, and  Israel  forever  dwell  there  in  peace.  But 
that  this  cannot  be  fulfilled  before  the  resurrection  of  the 
just,  when  the  believing  remnant  of  Israel,  of  every  gener- 
ation, Including  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  will  be  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  restored  to  their  own  land.  This 
Ezek.  xxxvlf  declares  will  be  the  way  the  whole  boose  of 
Israel  will  be  restored:  "I  will  open  your  graves,  and 
bring  yon  up  out  of  your  graves,  and  bring  you  into  your 
own  land."    The  resurrection,  according  to  Pant  Is  '*  the 
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oops  or  Israel."  Bat  (f  tki  resurrected  and  glorified  Isrsel 
art  lo  have  the  land  and  dwell  there  forever,  the  Jews  Id 
(etb  and  blood,  as  a  nation,  cannoi  have  it  forever.  All 
the  promises,  however,  of  a  fulnre  return,  promise  an 
iierlutJDn;  possession  of  the  land.  Bat  mortal  Jews  can- 
not po*KM  It  furever— glorified  and  Immortal  one*  can. 
Therefore  they  are  the  heirs  of  promise. 

11  That  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Is  at  the  door  for  the 
following  reasons,  via. :  FlmL  the  four  great  empires  are 
to  be  succeeded  bj  the  kingdom  of  Ood  j  and  l[  la  very 
bualfett       it  the  laal  — the  Koman  government  — has 

h  another  lodei  pointing  to  the  speed*  coming  of  Ihe 
roBchrFonrtn,  thi 


imflftins 


m  of  the  hodj,  the  per 
ante  and  reign  of  Christ  on  eanh,  the  restitution  of  [he 
heaiem  and  earth  to  their  paradisical  state,  as  the  eter- 

■^i:e.pliinQand"barm™i«  ihe  Word  ofOoI 

The  intelligent  reader  will  perceive,  however,  that 
most  of  the  above  arguments  are  merely  precarious  in- 
ferences from  passages  of  Scripture  whose  meaning  is 
great])- disputed.     See  Millennium.     (J.H.W.) 

Milieu,  Jkkehiaji,  D.LI.,  a  celebrated  English  di- 
rine  and  antiquary,  was  bora  in  1714,  and  received  his 
preparatory  education  at  Eton.  He  studied  at  Corpus 
Cbristi  College,  Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
ITS;,  and  that  of  D.D.  in  17-17.  His  uncle.  Dr.  Thomas 
Millet,  bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  collated  him 
to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Waterford,  and  pre- 
sented him  to  a  living  near  that  city.  In  1762  Dr. 
Hillea  was  Dominated  to  the  deanery  of  Exeter,  and  in 
1787  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries.   He  died  Feb.  IB,  1784.    In  the  "  Archseologia" 

billed  OUercalitmi  on  lit  Wardrobe  A  ccoanl  of  the  I'tar 
1483,  wherein  are  contained  the  deliveries  made  for  the 
coronation  of  king  Richard  III;  and  another  (ArchaoL 
iv,  331  aq.)  in  which  lie  denies  the  genuineness  of 


nedaL    I 


hE-Poo 


«(q-v.), 


dited  Itucriptionei  Antiqua  (1752).  He  also  pub- 
lished some  of  his  sermons.  Dr.  Milks  is,  however, 
best  known  in  the  literary  world  by  his  edition  in  de- 
fence of  the  antiquity  of  the  "Poems  of  Rowlav."  See 
Chambers,  Cgctopadia,  K.  v.;  Allibflue,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
Amtr.  A  ulhon,  ii,  1288. 

Millet  ( rrW,  do'chan,  so  called  from  the  dark-green 
or  moJy  color  of  the  leaf;  Sept.  nrxpoc,Vulg.  milium) 
'    '    T"  "'   '"  9,  where  the  prophet 


is  directed  to  take  mi 

o  him  wheat,  and  barley 

and 

icons,  and  lentilea,  and 

militt,  and  fitches,  and  U. 

put 

to  make  bread  thereof  for 

[aerated  in  this  verse  con 

to  form  tbe  chief  articles  of  diet  in  the  East  at  the 

ent  day,  as  they  appear 

to  have  done  in  ancient  t 

The  Hebrew  word  dock 

n  is  identical  with  the  Arabic 

dutAun,  which  is  applied  in  the  present  day  by  the 

grain  cultivated  from  tbe  middle  of 
Europe  to  the  most  southern  part  of  India.  This  is  tbe 
millet,  Punicun  mtiutceum  of  botanists,  which 
mes  cultivated  in  England  on  account  or  the 
seeds  being  used  for  feeding  birds  and  poultry.  But  the 
grain  is  usually  imported  from  the  Mediterranean.  In 
India  it  is  cultivated  in  the  cold  weather,  that  is,  in  tbe 
eaaon  with  wheat  and  barley,  and  is  an  article  of 
ith  tbe  inhabitants.  The  culms  are  erect,  from 
four  feet  high,  the  whola  plant  being  very  hairy ; 
leaves  large,  with  long  sheaths,  which  involve  most  part 
of  the  culm;  panicle  oblong,  much  branched,  bending 
with  the  weight  of  the  grain:  glumes  cuspidate; 
coral  tbree-velved,  adventitious  valve  emsrginate ;  seed 
colored  longitudinally  with  live  streaks. 
The  name,  miUaawn,  it  said  to  have  been  applied  to 
this  plant  from  its  producing  such  a  quantity  of  grain, 
as  if  one  stalk  bore  a  thousand  seeds.  Touraefort  says 
{Voyage,  ii,  96)  that  in  the  isle  of  Samoa  tbe  inhabi- 
tants, in  preparing  their  bread,  knead  together  one  half 
wheat  and  the  other  half  barley  and  millet  mixed  to- 
gether. It  is  also  an  article  or  diet  both  in  Persia  and 
~  ikal  applies  the  name  dukhun  to  another 
corn-grass,  which  be  first  found  in  s  garden  at  Rosetta, 
cultivated  on  account  of  its  seed  being  given  as  food  to 
birds.  Afterwards  he  found  it  commonly  cultivated  in 
Arabia.    It  grows  to  a  great  size,  being  al 


icight,  w 


To  it 


has  given  the  name  of  Holau  dochna,  but  the  plant  i." 
as  yet  unknown  to  botanists.  Tbe  Biblical  "millet"  is 
confounded  by  many  writers  with  the  broom-corn  vari- 
eties, which  belong  to  the  genus  Sorghum,  a  species  of 
which  is  the  modern  Egyptian  durra.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Heb.  dochtm  includes  the  common  species*  Vor- 
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yhum  vulgare.  There  is,  however,  little  doubt  that  the 
true  dukhun  of  Arab  authors  is  the  above-described  Pan- 
icum miliaceum.  This  is  so  universally  cultivated  in 
the  East  as  one  of  their  smaller  corn-grasses  that  it  is 
most  likely  to  be  the  kind  chiefly  alluded  to  in  the  pas- 
sage of  EzekieL  Two  cultivated  species  of  Panicum 
are  named  as  occurring  in  Palestine,  viz.  P.  miliaceum 
and  P.  Ualicum  (Strand's  Flor.  Palast.  Nos.  35, 37).  The 
genera  Sorghum  and  Panicum  belong  to  the  natural  or- 
der Gr amine*,  perhaps  the  most  important  order  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom. — Kitto ;  Smith.  Seti  Celsii  Hiero- 
bot.  i,  453  sq. ;  Oedmann,  Verm,  Samml.  v,  92  sq. ;  Nie- 
buhr,  A  ralria,  p.  295 ;  Trav.  i,  158;  Forskal,  Flora  ACgypt. 
p.  174;  Wellsted,  Trav.  i.  295;  Geseniuu,  The*.  Heb.  p. 
383 ;  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  s.  v.  Panicum. 

Millet,  Simon -Germain,  a  French  Benedictine, 
was  born  at  Venisy,  near  Sens,  in  1575.  He  died  near 
Paris,  June  28, 1647.  But  little  is  known  of  his  life's 
history.  The  following  are  his  works :  Les  Dialogues 
de  Saint-Gregoire  (translated  into  French ;  Paris,  1624, 
1644,  8vo) : — Le  Tresor  sacre,  ou  inventaire  de*  saintes 
reliques  etau  tret  precieux  joyaux  de  Viglise  et  du  tresor 
de  Saint-Denys  (Paris,  1638, 12mo) :—  Vindicata  JSccUsico 
GaUicance  de  tuo  Areopagita  Dionysio  Gloria  (Paris, 
1688,  8vo):  —  Ad  Dissertationem  nuper  evulgatam  de 
Duobua  Dionysiis  Responsio,  against  the  canon  of  Lau- 
noy  (Paris,  1642,  8vo). — Hist.  Litter,  de  la  Congregation 
de  Saint-Maur,  p.  28.    See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen.  s.  v. 

Milletiere.    See  Lamileti&kk. 

MiUigan,  James,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
born  in  Dalmellington,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  Aug.  7, 1785. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  united  with  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  His  early  education  was  obtained 
while  out  upon  the  moor  watching  the  sheep,  reciting 
two  or  three  times  a  week  to  a  teacher  in  a  neighboring 
village.  In  1801,  dissatisfied  with  the  government  of 
Scotland,  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  came  to  West- 
moreland County,  Pa.  After  engaging  in  mercantile 
life  for  some  months,  he  entered  Jefferson  College,  Pa. 
His  funds  becoming  exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  leave, 
and  went  to  Greensburg,  Pa.;  instituted  an  academy, 
taught  eighteen  months,  realized  a  sum  sufficient  to 
complete  his  collegiate  course,  and  graduated  with  hon- 
ors. He  next  accepted  a  call  as  teacher  of  languages 
in  the  Philadelphia  University.  While  there  he  pur- 
sued his  theological  studies  in  the  Reformed  Presbyte- 
rian Seminary.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Northern  Pres- 
bytery in  1811,  and  in  1812  was  ordained  pastor  of 
Coldenham  Congregation,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. ;  in 
1818  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Scotch  Covenanter  Con- 
gregation at  Ryegate,  Caledonia  County,  Vt, ;  thence  he 
went  to  New  Alexandria,  Pa.,  in  1839;  and  in  1848  to 
Eden,  111.,  where  he  continued  to  preach  until  1855.  He 
died  about  the  year  1861.  Dr.  Milligan  was  a  warm 
friend  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters.  He  was  instrumen- 
tal in  inaugurating  the  first  temperance  reform  move- 
ment in  the  State  of  Vermont ;  and  was  first  also  to  in- 
troduce the  scriptural  office  of  deacon  in  the  American 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  His  publications  are, 
A  Narrative  of  the  Secession  Controversy  in  Vermont : 
— Sermon  on  Free  Agency : — Sermon  on  the  Prospects  of 
a  True  Christian  in  a  Sinful  World:— A  Defence  of 
Infant  Baptism. — Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1863,  p. 
888.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Millington,  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Anglican 
divine  of  the  Reformatory  period,  and  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  day,  was  a  native  of  Pocklington, 
Yorkshire.  He  was  ordained  priest  March  8, 1420.  He 
took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  a  member  of  Clare  Hall,  in  that  university ; 
but  however  that  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  in  1443  he 
was  appointed  the  provost  of  King's  College.  This  im- 
portant position,  however,  he  voluntarily  resigned  in 
1446,  on  a  point  of  conscience.  The  oft-repeated  state- 
ment that  he  was  deprived  of  the  provostship  for  unduly 
favoring  natives  of  Yorkshire  is  without  foundation. 


It  is  said  that  on  leaving  King's  he  retired  to  Dare  HalL 
He  died  in  May,  1466,  and  was  buried  in  St,  Edward's 
Church,  Cambridge.  An  interesting  memoir  of  Dr.  Mil- 
lington, by  George  Williams,  B.D.,  was  communicated 
to  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  in  1858. 

Million  (»"tnn-i,  rebabah',  Gen.  xxiv,  60),  ten  thou- 
sand, as  elsewhere  rendered. 

Mil'lo  (Heb.  always  with  the  art  ham-milL>', 
Kikan,  the  fulness;  Sept.  [Alex.]  in  1  Kings  ix  only  »'/ 

MeXio ;  Vulg.  Mello),  properly  a  mound  or  rampart,  as 
being  filled  in  with  stones  and  earth ;  hence  a  fortress 
or  castle ;  applied  to  two  structures  or  fortifications: 

(a)  According  to  Gesenius  {Thes.  Heb.  p.  789),  a  part 
of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  probably  the  rampart  or  in- 
trench men  t ;  or,  as  Winer  thinks  ( Worterb.  s.  v.),  the  tow- 
er afterwards  called  Hippicus  (2  Sam.  v,  9 ;  1  Kings  ix, 
15, 24 ;  xi,  27 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  8 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii,  5).    In  the 
last  of  these  texts,  where  David  is  said  to  have  restored 
or  fortified  the  Millo  "or  (not  "in")  the  city  of  David, 
the  Sept. has  to  avaXnuua  rye,  woAeiuc, "the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  city  of  David ;"  in  the  other  passages  it  has 
simply  &Kpa,  the  mound  or  tower.    The  Targum  merely 
Chaldaizes  the  Heb.  term  (fttmbtt,  Kn^B,  vallum). 
"  Both  name  and  thing  seem  to  have  been  already  in 
existence  when  the  city  was  taken  from  the  Jebuaites 
by  David.     His  first  occupation,  after  getting  posses- 
sion, was  to  build  '  round  about,  from  the  Millo  and  to 
the  house'  (A.  V. '  inward/  2  Sam.  v,  9) ;  or,  as  the  par- 
allel passage  has  it, '  he  built  the  city  round  about,  and 
from  the  Millo  round  about'  (1  Chron.  xi,  8).     Its  re- 
pair or  restoration  was  one  of  the  great  works  for  which 
Solomon  raised  his  'levy*  (1  Kings  ix,  15,  24;  xi,  27); 
and  it  formed  a  prominent  part  of  the  fortifications  by 
which  Hezekiah  prepared  for  the  approach  of  the  As- 
syrian* (2  Chron.  xxxii,  5)"  (Smith).     The  same  place 
is  probably  meant  by  the  "  house  of  Millo,"  where  Joash 
was  killed  (2  Kings  xii,  21).     Others  are  of  the  opinion 
that  Millo  was  the  name  of  a  valley  in  Jerusalem,  which 
separated  ancient  Jebus  from  the  city  of  David,  bat 
which  was  afterwards  filled  up  by  David  and  Solomon 
(Barclay,  City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  1 13).    Schwarz  {Pa- 
lest, p.  241)  holds  that  it  was  on  the  eastern  declivity  to- 
wards the  spring  of  Siloam  (reading  Shiloah  for  Silla). 
The  most  natural  impression  from  the  notices  is  that  it 
was  some  region  or  space  adjacent  to  Mount  Zion,  per- 
haps that  portion  of  the  Tyropoeon  enclosed  by  the  first 
wall,  the  bridge,  and  the  Temple.   (See  Lightfoor,  WoraV, 
ii,  189;  Hamelsveld, BibL  Geogr.  ii,  46  sq.;  Ewald,7«r. 
Gesch.  iii,  70 ;  Strong's  Harm,  and  Expos,  of  the  Gospel*, 
Append,  ii,  p.  24 ;  Schulz,  Jerusalem,  p.  80.)    See  Jiuto 
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(6)  The  fortress  or  citadel  of  Shechem,  all  the  occu- 
pants or  garrison  of  which  joined  in  proclaiming  Abim- 
elech  their  king  (Judg.  ix,  6,  20).  See  Beth-millo; 
Silla. 

Mills,  Abraham,  L.L.D.,  a  prominent  American 
author,  was  born  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1796. 
After  having  received  a  thorough  academic  education, 
he  opened  a  classical  school  in  New  York  City.  He 
had  not  been  long  engaged  in  this  school  when  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  philosophy  in 
the  Baptist  Literary  and  Theological  Institute,  then  es- 
tablished in  New  York.  Three  years  after,  when  the 
institute  was  transferred  to  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Mills  sev- 
ered his  connection,  and  flourished  as  a  highly-esteemed 
teacher  of  and  Jecturer  on  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres. 
He  died  July  8, 1867.  Mills  issued  text-books  on  the 
topics  on  which  he  gave  instruction.  The  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Madison  Uni- 
versity. He  deserves  a  place  here  on  account  of  his 
Compendium  of  the  History  of  the  A  ncient  Hebrews  (1856). 
See  Drake,  Z>iW.  of  Amer.  Biogr.  a.  v.;  Appleton's  An- 
nual Cyclop.  1867,  p.  511. 

Mills,  Henry,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
,  bora  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  March  12, 1786;  pursued  his 
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preparatory  studies  in  his  native  town;  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1802 ;  for  a  considerable  time  taught 
in  the  academy  at  Morristown,  and  also  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J. ;  was  tutor  for  two  years  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege; studied  theology  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Rich- 
ards; was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Jersey, 
and  in  1816  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Woodbridge,  N.  J.  In  1821  he  was  called  to 
the  professorship  of  Biblical  criticism  in  the  theological 
seminary  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued  to  per- 
form his  duties  with  eminent  ability  until  1854,  when  he 
resigned,  and  was  made  professor  emeritus.  He  died 
June  10, 1867.  Dr.  Mills  was  a  man  of  marked  charac- 
teristics— impressive  in  personal  appearance,  instructive 
in  conversation,  sharp  in  intellect  As  a  preacher,  his 
style  was  simple,  chaste,  and  direct.  As  a  scholar,  he 
was  most  eminent — thoroughly  versed  in  Hebrew  and 
master  of  the  German  language.  He  published  in  1845 
Hores  Germanicm,a  Version  of.  German  Hymns. — Wilson, 
Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1868,  p.  218. 

Mills,  Nathaniel  B.,  an  early  and  eminent  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  born 
in  Newcastle  County,  DeL,  Feb.  23, 1766;  was  converted 
in  1783;  entered  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1787;  in 
1790  was  stationed  at  Hartford,  Conn. ;  in  1804  at  Bal- 
timore ;  filled  various  important  circuits,  etc.,  until  1835, 
when  he  became  superannuated.  He  died  in  Carroll 
County,  Md.,  Feb.  20, 1845.  He  preached  with  great 
zeal  and  success  for  nearly  sixty  yean.— Minutes  of 
Conferences,  iii,  594;  Stevens,  Memorials  of  Methodism. 

Mills,  Samuel,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Northampton  County,  N.  C, 
in  1780;  was  converted  in  1800;  entered  the  itinerancy 
in  1804 ;  was  stationed  at  Columbia  in  1806,  at  Charles- 
ton in  1809,  at  MilledgeviUe  in  1810,  and  at  Camden  in 
1811,  where  he  died,  June  8,  1811.  He  was  a  plain, 
earnest  preacher,  possessed  of  good  abilities,  and  "  a  wit- 
ness of  sanctification,  which  he  frequently  pressed  on 
his  hearers." — Minutes  of  Conferences,  i,  206. 

Mills,  Samuel  John  (1),  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  May  16, 1743,  in  Kent,  Conn.  He  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1764,  and  was  ordained  June 
29,  1769,  in  Torringfurd,  Conn.,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death,  May  11,  1833.  He  published  a  few  occa- 
sional sermons,  and  two  sermons  on  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  Christ,  in  a  volume  entitled  Sermons  Collected 
(1797).  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit, 
x,  672. 

Mills,  Samuel  John  (2),  popularly  called  the 
"  Father  of  Foreign  Mission  Work  in  Christian  Amer- 
ica," an  efficient  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
was  the  son  of  the  minister  of  Torrington,  Conn.,  and 
was  born  April  21,  1783.  He  was  educated  at  Will- 
iams College  (class  of  1809).  He  next  entered  the  the- 
ological seminary,  having  decided  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
and  while  at  school  in  Andover  his  mind  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  foreign  missions,  and 
he  endeavored  to  awaken  a  similar  feeling  in  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow-students.  He  united  with  Judson,  Newell, 
Nott,  and  Hall  in  a  resolution  to  undertake  a  foreign 
mission.  In  1812  and  1813  he  and  J.  F.  Schermerhorn 
made  a  missionary  tour  in  the  Western  States.  He 
was  ordained,  with  other  missionaries,  at  Newburyport, 
June  21, 1815.  He  ascertained  in  March,  1815,  that  not 
a  Bible  could  be  found  for  sale  or  to  be  given  away  in 
New  Orleans;  he  thereupon  distributed  many  Bibles  in 
French  and  English,  and  visited  the  sick  soldiers.  Find- 
ing that  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  families  at  the 
South  and  West  were  destitute  of  a  Bible,  he  suggested 
at  the  close  of  his  report  the  formation  of  a  national 
society  like  the  British.  His  efforts  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  the  A  merican  Bible  Society,  Mav  8, 
1816.  The  plan  of  the  United  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
which,  however,  accomplished  but  little,  originated  with 
him  while  residing  with  Dr.  Griffin  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  as 
did  also  the  African  school,  which  existed  a  lew  years 


at  Parsippany,  near  Newark.  He  attended  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Colonization  Society,  Jan.  1, 1817,  which 
was  established  by  his  and  Dr.  Finley's  exertions,  and 
Mills  was  at  that  time  appointed,  together  with  Dr.  Bur- 
gess, to  visit  England,  and  explore  the  eoast  of  Africa 
for  the  society.  He  Bailed  in  November,  1817,  and  in 
a  wonderful  manner  escaped  shipwreck  on  the  coast 
of  France.  He  sailed  from  England  for  Africa  Feb.  2, 
1818,  and  arrived  on  the  coast  March  12.  After  a  labo- 
rious inspection  of  more  than  two  months,  he  embarked 
on  his  return  in  the  brig  Success,  May  22, 1818.  A  se- 
vere cold,  which  he  took  early  in  June,  was  succeeded 
by  a  fever,  and  he  died  at  sea,  June  16, 1818.  He  was 
buried  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  See  Spring,  Memoirs 
of  John  Samuel  Mills  (N.  Y.  1820, 8vo) ;  Sprague,  A  nnals 
Amer.  Pulpit,  ii,  566 ;  Cyclop.  Missions,  p.  263  sq. ;  Ander- 
son, Hist.  Missions  of  A.B.  For.  M.  m  India  (1874). 

Mills,  Thornton  A.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  bom  in  Paris,  Ky.,  September,  1810.  He  early  en- 
joyed excellent  educational  advantages;  graduated  at 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  1830;  studied  the- 
ology for  a  short  time  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary, 
and  afterwards  privately,  and  was  licensed  in  1833.  He 
labored  for  some  time  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  and  in  1836 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church, 
Cincinnati.  In  1848  he  purchased  The  Watchman  of 
the  Valley,  and  continued  to  edit  that  paper,  first  under 
the  name  of  Central  Watchman,  and  later  of  Central 
Christian  Herald,  until  January,  1853,  when  it  was 
bought  by  the  synods  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Cincinnati,  and 
Wabash.  During  1853  he  was  secretary  and  general 
agent  for  the  Church  Erection  Committee ;  in  1854  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Second  Church,  in  Indianapolis;  in 
1856  was  chosen  as  general  secretary  of  the  Permanent 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Education  for 
the  Ministry,  to  which  work  he  devoted  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  died  June  21,  1867.  Dr.  Mills  was  a 
man  of  firm  grasp  of  mind,  clear  and  positive  views  of 
truth,  and  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance.  See 
Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1868,  p.  220;  Meth.  Qu. 
Rev.  Jan.  1872,  p.  27.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Mills, 'William,  an  early  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Church,  was  bom  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  Aug. 
26, 1747;  entered  the  United  States  army  in  1776;  suf- 
fered various  vicissitudes  during  the  war  until  he  was 
carried  a  prisoner  to  Europe,  whence  he  returned  after 
the  war;  was  converted  through  Methodist  instrumen- 
tality in  1792 ;  entered  the  itinerancy  at  Philadelphia 
in  1799,  and  died  at  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  Dec.  5, 1813. 
He  was  a  most  amiable  and  excellent  man,  and  a  verv 
successful  preacher.  Several  extensive  revivals  resulted 
from  his  labors. — Minutes  of  Conferences,  i,  239. 

Mills,  'William  Robert,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
July  5,  1816.  He  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
academical  training,  and  was  for  some  time  a  student 
at  William  and  Mary  College.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
converted,  and  shortly  after  became  fully  persuaded  of 
a  divine  call  to  the  ministry ;  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  the 
spring  of  1840.  He  labored  successively  on  Berwick 
Circuit;  in  1841  on  Huntington  Circuit;  1842,  North- 
umberland; 1843,  Lycoming:  1844,  Lock  Haven ;  1845- 
46,  Penn's  Valley;*  1847,  Northumberland;  1848-49, 
Warrior's  Mark ;  1850-51,  Huntingdon ;  1852-53,  Lewis- 
town  Circuit,  1854-55,  Newport;  1856,  Mercersburg; 
1857-58,  Liberty,  Md.*  1859-60,  East  Baltimore  Sta- 
tion; 1861-62,  North  Baltimore  Station*  1863-65,  Al- 
toona;  1866-67,  Lewisburg;  1868,  Carlisle ;  1869,  York. 
In  the  last-named  place  he  died,  Dec  18,  1869.  Mills 
was  a  faithful  pastor  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  His 
sermons  evinced  deep  research,  were  argumentative,  and 
logically  arranged,  and  enlivened  with  illustrative  inci- 
dents.— Minutes  of  Conferences,  1870,  p.  54. 

Millstone  pD*],  re'keb,  usually  a  chariot,  hence 

the  "  upper  millstone"  or  rider,  Deut  xxiv,  6 ;  more  fully 
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SS'n  fib?,  Judg.  ix,  53 ;  2  Sam.  xi,  21 ;  in  Job  xli,  24 
there  is  no  Hebrew  word  corresponding;  in  Isa.  xlvii,  2; 
Jer.  xxv,  10,  D?H^ ;  elsewhere  rendered  "  mill ;"  Gr.  pv- 
Xot).    See  Mill. 

Milman,  Henry  Hart,  D.D.,one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Broad  Church  party  in  the  Anglican  communion  of 
our  day,  an  ecclesiastic  of  distinction  also,  both  as  a  his- 
torian and  a  poet,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Francis 
Milman,  physician  to  George  III,  and  was  born  in  Lon- 
don Feb.  10, 1791.     He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  af- 
terwards at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A.,  and  of  which  he  was 
elected  a  fellow.     He  wrote  several  poems,  and  secured 
much  distinction  by  his  efforts.     In  1817  he  took  holy 
orders,  and  was  appointed  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Reading. 
In  1820  Mr.  Milman  published  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem, 
a  dramatic  poem,  founded  on  Josephus's  narrative  of 
the  siege  of  the  sacred  city.     This,  in  some  respects  his 
most  beautiful  poetical  production,  established  his  repu- 
tation.   In  1821  he  was  elected  professor  of  poetry  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.     He  now  published  three 
other  dramatic  poems :  The  Martyr  of  A  ntioch,  Bel- 
shazzar,  and  Anne  Boleyn.     In  1827  he  published  his 
sermons,  delivered  as  the  Bam  p ton  Lecture,  and  enti- 
tled The  Character  and  Conduct  of  the  Apostles  consid- 
ered as  the  Evidence  of  Christianity  (8vo),  and  in  1829, 
without  his  name,  The  History  of  the  Jews  (Lond.  and 
N.  Y.  3  vols.  18mo).     This  work  was  written  in  so  lib- 
eral a  spirit  that  orthodox  ecclesiastics  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  offended.     Its  weak  point  was  a  want  of  adequate 
learning,  especially  in  the  department  of  Biblical  criti- 
cism.   A  new  edition,  greatly  improved,  and  more  crit- 
ical, yet  still  far  from  being  very  accurate,  or  built  on 
solid  foundations,  prefaced  by  an  interesting  introduc- 
tion, was  published  in  1863  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  3  vols. 
12 mo).     In  this  new  form  the  work  has  had  a  large  cir- 
culation both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles.     It  is  to  this 
day  the  only  worthy  record  of  the  "  chosen  people  of 
God"  in  the  English  tongue.     In  1840  he  came  again 
before  the  public  as  a  historian ;  this  time  with  a  His- 
tory of  Christianity  from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Ab- 
olition of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire  (Lond.  3  vols. 
8vo ;  N.  Y.,  Harpers,  1  vol  8vo).    In  this  work  he  pro- 
fesses to  view  Christianity  as  a  historian,  in  its  moral, 
social,  and  political  influences,  referring  to  its  doctrines 
no  further  than  is  necessary  for  explaining  the  general 
effect  of  the  system.     It  is  a  far  better  effort  than  his 
previous  "work,  and  marks  the  advance  of  an  accom- 
plished and  liberal-minded  student.     His  scholarly  at- 
tainments received  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Church 
by  various  appointments.     In  1849,  after  having  been 
honored  successively  with  the  rectory  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  and  the  canonshipof  Westminster,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's.     This  position 
he  held  until  his  death,  Sept.  24, 1868. 

The  works  already  mentioned  will  secure  for  dean  Mil- 
man  an  honorable  place  in  the  literary  history  of  Eng- 
land, but  they  are  by  no  means  his  ablest  productions. 
His  greatest  work,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  produc- 
tions in  the  English  language,  is  his  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  including  that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pontificate 
of  Nicholas  V  (Lond  and  N.  Y.  185-1, 8  vols.  8vo) ;  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  author's  History  of  Christianity ,and  yet 
in  itself  a  complete  work.  To  give  it  that  completeness, 
denn  Milman  has  gone  over  the  history  of  Christianity  in 
Kome  during  the  first  four  centuries.  It  brings  the  his- 
tory down  to  the  close  of  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  V, 
that  is,  to  1455.  It  is  a  work  of  great  learning,  liberal- 
ity, and  chastened  eloquence ;  it  displays  a  broad  grasp 
of  human  nature  in  its  religious  workings ;  something 
of  the  philosopher,  and  still  more  of  the  poet,  is  seen  in 
the  strong  and  vivid  spirit  of  sympathy  with  which  he 
deals  with  men  of  the  most  different  opinions.  The 
work  has  secured  for  its  author  a  position  in  the  first 
rank  of  English  historians.  "  No  such  work,"  says  the 
Qu.  Rev.  of  London,  "  has  appeared  in  English  ecclesi- 


astical literature — none  which  combines  such  breadth 
of  view  with  such  depth  of  research,  such  high  literary 
and  artistic  eminence  with  such  patient  and  elaborate 
investigation."     Perhaps  we  should  add  the  estimate 
of  one  of  our  own  historical  writers,  than  whom  no 
greater  or  more  competent  critic  could  be  heard;  we 
refer  to  William  H.  Prescott  (Philip  II,  ii,  500,  n.  69), 
who  says  of  it :  "  One  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of 
the  present  age,  in  which  the  author  reviews,  with  cu- 
rious erudition  and  in  a  profoundly  philosophical  spirit, 
the  various  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Ro- 
man hierarchy ;  and,  while  he  fully  exposes  the  mani- 
fold errors  and  corruptions  of  the  system,  he  shows 
throughout  that  enlightened  charity  which  is  the  most 
precious  of  Christian  graces,  as,  unhappily,  the  rarest." 
Dean  Milman  also  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Christian 
world  by  an  edition  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  which  presented  the  great  historian 
with  more  ample  illustration  than  he  had  before  re- 
ceived, and  set  at  rest  many'  exceptions  taken  by  Gib- 
bon against  Christianity.    The  notes  were  further  elu- 
cidated and  verified  by  Dr.  W.  Smith,  and  Gibbon's 
works  are  now  sought  for  only  in  this  amended  form. 
Other  works  of  Milman  are  a  Life  of  Keats,  and  Hebron 
Prophecy,  a  sermon,  published  in  1865.    He  also  edited 
an  illustrated  review  of  Horace,  with  a  Life  of  the  poet; 
translations  from  the  Agamemnon  of  JSschylns,  Bac- 
I  cbanals  of  Euripides,  etc     He  was  a  frequent  contruV 
;  utor  to  the  [London]  Quarterly  Review.    A  collected 
edition  of  his  "Poetical  Works,"  including  Fazio,  a 
tragedy,  which  has  frequently  been  on  the  stage,  was 
published  in  1840,  and,  besides  the  works  above  men- 
tioned and  his  smaller  poems,  contains  the  Nafa  and 
Damayanti,  translated  from  the  Sanscrit.  Since  hia  death 
Annals  of  St.  PauVs  Cathedral  (1868),  and  Savonarola, 
Erasmus,  and  other  Essays  (1870),  have  been  published. 
Dean  Milman  was  also  an  importaut  contributor  tc 
English  hymnology.    Some  of  his  productions  are  famil- 
iar to  every  English-speaking  Christian;  in  the  Anglican 
Church  he  is  a  particular  favorite,  and  as  the  author  of 
"  When  our  heads  are  bowed  with  woe,"  **  Bound  upon 
the  accursed  tree,"  "  Ride  on,  ride  on  in  majesty,"  and 
the  more  subjective  composition, "  Brother,  thou  art  gone 
before  us1'  (from  the  Martyr  ofAntioch),  has  established 
a  household  name,  and  has  secured  popular  love.    As  he 
occupied  for  years  the  pulpit  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  influential  of  English  churches,  we  append  the  fol- 
lowing portrayal  of  dean  Milman  from  the  Saturday  Rev. 
(OcU  1868) :  " He  was  no  speaker;  he  had  not  the  very 
least  of  platform  tricks ;  with  a  superb  scorn,  he  dis- 
dained the  arts  which  win  fame  at  public  meetings ;  and 
in  a  certain  sense  he  was  not  a  good  preacher.    He  was 
too  refined,  too  much  habituated  to  limitations,  too  sen- 
sitive, and  too  careful,  to  be  able  to  fling  out  those  broad 
statements  which  must  be  hazarded  by  the  popular 
preacher.     But  in  a  certain  sort  of  preaching  he  was 
first-rate.    His  eulogium  on  the  duke  of  Wellington — we 
doubt  whether  it  is  published — struck  us,  as  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  it,  as  equal  to  the  best  of  the 
French  models  of  pulpit  eloquence."     See  Yapereau, 
Diet,  des  Contemporains,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  Amer.  A uthors,  s.  v. ;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Men  of 
the  Times,  s.  v. ,  Hagenbach,  Hist.  Doctrines,  ii,  423  sq. ; 
Schaff,  Christ  in  Song,  p.  206-209 ;  Lecky,  Hist,  of  Eu- 
ropean Morals  from  A  ugustus  to  Charlemagne  (Pref- 
ace) (1869) ;  Edinb.  Rev.  Jan.  1858;  Jan.  1864;  and  Jan. 
1869;   Lond.  Qu.  Rev.  April,  1816;  July,  1818;   May, 
1820 1  and  April,  1869;  Blackwood's  Mag.  March  and 
July,  1822;  Dec.  1868;  North  Brit.  Rev.  Nov.  1854; 
March,  1869 :  Eraser's  Mag.  Oct.  1854 ;  Christian  Re- 
membrancer, 1854,  Oct  p.  266 ;  Kitto,  Journ.  of  Sac  Lit. 
1854,  Oct.;  Westminst.Rev.  1870,  Oct. p. 21 9;  Princeton 
Rev.  1842,  p.  238 ;  Pen  Pictures  of  popular  English  Preach- 
ers (Lond.  1852),  p.  175-178. 

Milne,  Colin,  a  Scottish  divine,  noted  for  his  at- 
tainments in  natural  science,  was  born  at  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  about  1744.    He  was  educated  at  MaxischaJ 
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College  ander  the  supervision  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, who  was  both  principal  and  divinity  professor  at 
the  college.  After  completing  his  studies  there,  Milne 
entered  the  University  of  Ediuburgh.  He  joined  the 
Church  of  England,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  duke  of 
Northumberland  obtained  the  rectory  of  North  Chapel,  j 
in  Sussex.  His  pulpit  eloquence  soon  made  him  widely 
known,  and  he  received  the  appointment  of  preacher  to 
the  London  Hospital,  and  also  the  lectureship  of  Dept- 
ford,  a  position  which  he  held  for  many  years.  He 
died  in  1915.  His  sermon  preached  at  the  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  was  published  in 

1779  (8vo).    A  volume  of  his  sermons  was  published  in 

1780  (dvo).     His  other  publications  were  in  a  line  for- 
eign to  our  work. 

Milner,  Isaao  (1),  D.D.,  an  Anglican  divine  of 
note,  eminent  for  his  piety  as  well  as  for  his  great  at- 
tainments in  divinity  and  the  sciences,  was  born  of 
humble  parentage  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  in  1751.  As 
a  boy  of  six  he  entered  the  grammar  school  of  his  na- 
tive place,  but  the  straitened  circumstances  of  his  family 
obliged  the  removal  of  Isaac,  and  he  was  transferred 
from  the  schoolroom  to  the  factory.  Though  appren- 
ticed to  a  weaver,  he  continued  to  devote  his  leisure 
hours  to  study,  and  gradually  acquired  sound  learning. 
His  brother,  the  noted  Joseph  Milner  (q.  v.),  who  had 
enjoyed  many  educational  advantages,  was  in  1767  ap- 
pointed head-master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Hull 
By  him  Isaac  was  relieved  of  his  obligation  at  the  fac- 
tory, and  afforded  opportunity  to  continue  his  studies 
in  the  position  of  assistant  to  Joseph.  In  1770  Isaac 
was  admitted  a  student  at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  there  received  his  degree  in  1774,  and  was  appoint- 
ed tutor.  He  received  among  his  pupils  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  with  whom  he  travelled  abroad,  and  became 
the  honored  instrument  in  the  conversion  of  the  latter. 
See  Wilberforce.  In  1775  Isaac  Milner  was  elected 
fellow  of  Queen's  College.  In  1783,  returning  to  the  uni- 
versity, he  was  chosen  professor  of  natural  philosophy, 
and  master  of  his  college  in  1788,  when  he  proceeded  doc- 
tor in  divinity.  In  1791  he  was  ap|>ointed  to  the  deanery 
of  Carlisle.  He  was  elected  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity in  1792,  and  six  vears  afterwards  became  Luca- 
sian  professor  of  mathematics.  He  died  at  the  house 
of  Wilberforce,  at  Kensington  Gore,  April  1 ,  1820.  Dean 
3Iilner  wrote,  besides  several  paper*  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  and  the  continuation  of  his  brother's 
Church  History,  the  following  works:  Animadversions 
on  Dr.  Haweis's  Impartial  History  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  (1800,  8vo): — Strictures  on  some  of  the  Publica- 
tions of  the  Ret.  Herbert  Marsh,  intemled  as  a  Reply  to 
some  of  his  Objections  against  the  Bible  Society  (1813, 
8vo):  —  Essays  on  Human  Liberty:  Sermons  (2  vols. 
Svo) ;  besides  works  of  a  mathematical  kind.  "  Dean 
Milner  was  possessed  of  very  extensive  and  accurate 
learning,  which  he  always  had  at  his  command  He 
had  great  talents  for  conversation,  and  a  dignified  sim- 
plicity of  manner.  His  religious  and  political  prin- 
ciples agreed  pretty  closely  with  his  brother's.'*  See 
Meth.  Qu.  Rev.  1840  (July),  p,  407;  Jones,  Christ.  Biog. 
s.  r. ;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  a,  v. ;  Mary  Milne,  Life  of  Isaac  Milner 
(1842). 

Milner,  Iaaao  (2),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, April  2, 1818.  His  parents  were  of  the  old  English 
Wesleyan  stock,  and  young  Milner  was  educated  with 
great  piety  and  care.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  was 
converted,  and,  believing  himself  called  of  God  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  he  hesitatingly  prepared  to  enter  the  minis- 
try. While  human  reasoning  held  him  back,  divine  love 
impelled  him  forward.  He  began  his  elementary  stud- 
ies alone  and  after  the  midnight  hour,  and  in  this  way 
gained  his  education.  Being  of  a  studious  habit,  he 
soon  acquired  a  storehouse  of  knowledge,  and  was  num- 
bered among  the  promising  youths  of  the  ministry. 


Seized  with  a  desire  to*  visit  America,  he  came  to  New 
Orleans  in  1848.    Manv  and  severe  trials  awaited  him 

to 

in  his  new  home.  He  was  taken  sick  of  typhoid  fever, 
and  for  three  months  he  lay  hovering  between  life  and 
death.  After  his  recovery  he  was  for  a  time  a  member 
of  the  Memphis  Conference.  He  afterwards  joined  the 
Teuuessee  Conference,  and  remained  a  member  of  it  till 
his  death,  which  occurred  near  Columbia,  Tenn.,  June 
16,  1872.  Isaac  Milner  was  one  of  the  roost  popular 
Methodist  preachers.  He  knew  no  failure;  if  he  ever 
did,  his  audience  knew  nothing  about  it.  In  every  de- 
partment he  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  usefulness.  His  mind  was  naturally  vigorous  and 
receptive;  his  memory  tenacious;  his  well-balanced 
mind,  like  a  rich,  productive  field,  yielded  a  wealth  of 
thought,  independent  of  the  production  of  other  men. 
His  fancy  was  vigorous,  his  figures  original  and  bold — 
always  pleasing,  often  overwhelming.  Milner  served 
his  Church  in  various  ways,  but  in  every  department  he 
proved  himself  not  only  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to 
be  ashamed,  but  a  workman  of  great  ability,  usefulness, 
and  popularity.  See  Minutes  of  the  A  nnual  Conferences 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1872,  p.  715  sq. 

Milner,  John  (1),  an  English  nonjuring  divine  of 
note,  was  born  near  Halifax  in  1627  or  1628.  He  was 
educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  and  after  his 
graduation  took  orders.  He  was,  however,  obliged  to 
live  retired  till  the  Restoration,  when  he  obtained  the 
curacy  of  Bees  ton,  and  in  1673  was  appointed  vicar  of 
Leeds.  In  1681  he  was  chosen  prebendary  of  Kipon; 
but,  on  refusing  the  oaths  at  the  Revolution,  he  quitted 
his  preferments  and  went  to  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  died,  Feb.  16, 1702.  Dr.  Milner  was  a 
prolific  writer,  and  published  several  controversial  theo- 
logical tracts  and  critical  dissertations  upon  various  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures.  Of  his  numerous  works  we 
mention  the  following :  Church  History  of  Palestine 
from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  Diocletian  (1688,  4to)  :— 
Conjectanea  in  Isaiam  ix,  1, 2 : — De  Xethinim  sive  Xethi- 
furis: — Defence  of  Archbishop  Usher  against  Drs.  Cary 
and  Vossius : — A  ccoutU  of  Mr.  Locke's  Religion ; — .4  m- 
madversions  on  Le  Clerc%s  Refections  upon  our  Saviour 
and  his  Apostles.  See  Watson,  Halifax;  Thoresby, 
Vicarifi  I^eodensis,  p.  114  sq. ;  Wilford,  Memorials; 
Cooper,  Biog.  Diet.  p.  869 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  Authors,  ii,  1293. 

Milner,  John  (2),  D.D.,  more  properly  named 
Miller,  an  eminent  Romish  theologian  and  antiquary, 
was  born  in  London,  Oct.  14, 1752.  lie  was  educated  at 
the  schools  of  Sedgley  Park  and  Edgbaston,  and  then 
went  to  study  theology  at  Douai.  Having  taken  order*, 
he  was  in  1779  attached  to  Winchester  Chapel.  Al- 
though a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  he  refused  to  join  in 
the  efforts  made  by  his  Church  in  England  in  1788  and 
in  1791  to  obtain  from  Parliament  the  repeal  of  the  an- 
cient laws  against  Roman  Catholics.  In  after-times  he 
was  engaged  in  numerous  controversies,  both  with  Prot- 
estant theologians  and  with  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  committee,  who  accused  him  of  too  great  vi- 
vacity in  his  discussions.  He  declared  against  the  right 
of  the  king  of  vetoing  the  appointment  of  bishops,  and, 
together  with  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  obsti- 
nately refused  to  yield  the  point  to  the  solicitations  of 
his  own  party.  In  18 14  he  even  took  a  journey  to  Rome, 
to  consult  with  the  nope  on  this  point.  The  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  in  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  i* 
evinced  by  the  appointment  he  received  in  1803  as 
a|K)stolic  vicar  of  the  midland  district,  under  the  title 
of  bishop  of  Castabala  in  partihts.  Dr.  Milner  settled 
at  Wolverhampton,  where  he  died,  April  19, 1826.  He 
was  quite  distinguished  as  an  archaeologist,  belonged  to 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  contributed  many  learned 
papers  to  the  A  rchaologia.  He  wrote  The  History,  Ciril 
and  Ecclesiastical,  ami  Survey  of  the  A  ntiquities  of  Win- 
chester (1798, 2  vols.  4to ;  2d  ed.,  corrected  and  enlarged. 
1809,  2  vols.  4to)  '.—The  End  of  Religious  Controversy, 
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addressed  to  Dr.  Burgess,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  an- 
swer to  his  Protestant  Catechism  (1818 ;  2d  ed.f  revised, 
1819, 8vo;  transl.  into  French  under  the  title  Excellence 
de  la  Religion  Catholique,  Paris,  1823,  2  vols.  8vo)  :-A 
Vindication  of  the  End  of  Religious  Controversy  from 
the  Exceptions  of  Bishop  Burgess  and  the  Rev.  R.  Grier 
(Lond.  1822,  8vo)  '.—Letters  to  a  Prebendary,  being  an 
Answer  to  Reflections  on  Popery  by  the  Rev.  John  Stur- 
ges,  LL.D.  (Winchester,  1800,  4to) :— A  short  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near  Winchester  (21st 
ed.  Winchester;  no  date): — An  Historical  and  Critical 
Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Character  of  St.  George, 
Patron  of  England  (1795,  8vo) :—  A  Treatise  on  the  Ec- 
clesiastictd  History  of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages 
(1811,  royal  8vo)  -.—Letter  to  the  Author  of  a  Book  called 
A  candtd  and  impartial  Sketch  of  the  Government  of 
Pope  Clement  XI V  (Lond.  1785, 8vo) :— Divine  Right  of 
the  Episcopacy  (1791,  8vo) :  —  The  Case  of  Conscience 
solved,  or  the  Catholic  Claims  proved  to  be  compatible 
with  the  Coronation  Oath  (1802,  8vo) :— Inquiry  into 
certain  Opinions  concerning  the  Catholic  Inhabitants  and 
the  A  ntiquities  of  Ireland  (1808, 8  vo).  Of  all  the  advo- 
cates of  the  papal  Church,  no  one  has  displayed  more 
learning  and  acuteness  than  Milner,  though  not  un- 
mixed with  partisan  gall  and  misrepresentation.  See 
Lond.  Qu.Rer.  1810  (May),  1811  (Oct.) ;  Ruse,  New  Biog. 
Diet.  s.  v.;  Darling,  Cyclop.  BiUiog.  ii,  2771;  Hoefer, 
A  our.  Biog.  Generate,  xxxv,  554;  AUibone,  Did.  of 
Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v.;  Dr.  Huseubeth,  Life  of 
Dr.  Milner  (Dublin,  1862,  8vo). 

Milner,  Joseph,  an  eminent  Anglican  divine 
and  ecclesiastical  historian,  the  elder  brother  of  Isaac, 
was  born  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  Jan.  2,  1744.  He 
was  sent  to  the  grammar  school  at  Leeds,  where,  by 
his  industry'  and  talents,  among  which  a  memory  of 
most  extraordinary  power  was  conspicuous,  he  gained 
the  warm  regard  of  his  master.  Milner's  father  had  al- 
ways been  in  very  narrow  circumstances ;  his  death  only 
made  the  task  greater;  but,  by  the  assistance  of  some 
gentlemen  in  Leeds,  whose  children  Milner  had  lately 
engaged  in  teaching,  and  by  the  offer  of  the  office  of 
chapel-clerk  at  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  enter  that  hall  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  the 
year  1766  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  and  gained  the 
chancellor's  second  gold  medal  for  classical  knowledge. 
He  was  made  assistant  in  the  school,  and  afterwards  the 
curate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Thorp  Arch,  near 
Tadcaster.  While  in  this  place  he  undertook  the  com- 
pletion of  an  epic  poem,  entitled  Dacideis,  which  he  had 
commenced  at  Cambridge.  It  was  submitted  to  Dr. 
(afterwards  bishop)  Hurd,  who  highly  complimented  the 
author  on  the  talent  it  displayed,  but  advised  him  to  de- 
fer its  publication.  On  entering  into  deacon's  orders, 
Milner  was  elected  head-master  of  the  grammar  school, 
and  afternoon  lecturer  of  the  principal  church  of  Hull. 
In  this  position  he  succeeded  beyond  the  most  ardent 
expectations  of  his  dearest  friends,  especially  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  an  instructor,  and  the  school  increased  under 
his  care.  About  the  year  1770  Joseph  Milner  embraced 
the  sentiments  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  Church 
of  England.  This  change  in  his  religious  views  brought 
upon  him  neglect,  and  in  some  cases  open  opposition 
from  many  among  the  upper  classes  who  had  once  been 
his  admirers  and  friends;  but  his  church  was  soon 
crowded  with  others,  chiefly  from  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people,  in  whose  sentiments  and  manners  his  preach- 
ing produced  a  striking  change ;  and  at  length  he  not 
onlv  recovered  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  but 
lived  to  see  his  own  religious  sentiments  become  so 
popular  in  the  town  that  many  of  the  pulpits  of  the 
churches  were  rilled  by  his  friends  and  pupils,  and  he 
himself  was  chosen  vicar  of  Hull  by  the  mayor  and  cor- 
poration. Mr.  Milner  had  been  appointed  vicar  of 
North  Ferriby,  near  Hull;  subsequently  he  had  been 
appointed  to  the  vicarehip  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Cam- 
bridge. His  election  as  vicar  of  Hull  occurred  only  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  15th 


of  November,  1797.  A  monument,  executed  by  Bacon, 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  high  church  of  Hull 
by  several  of  his  friends  and  former  pupils.  The  ex- 
cellences of  Mr.  Milner's  personal  character  were  of  the 
highest  order.  He  was  deeply  pious,  upright  in  all  his 
conduct,  singularly  open  and  sincere,  and  kind,  cheerful, 
and  amusing  in  social  life,  In  his  political  principles 
he  was  strongly  attached  to  the  established  order  of 
things  in  Church  and  State. 

His  principal  works  are  Gibbon's  Account  of  Chris- 
tianity considei-ed  (1781, 8vo),  in  which  he  not  only  ex- 
poses the  sophistry  of  that  infidel  theologian,  but  gives 
the  true  character  of  the  religion  which  he  had\  at' 
tempted  to  undermine : — Some  Passages  in  the  L\fe  of 
Wnu  Howard  (1785,  8vo) : — Essays  on  the  Influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  (1789, 12mo) :— Practical  Sermons  (\m, 
2  vols.  8vo ;  2d  edit,  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged  by 
Rev.  Isaac  Milner,  D.D.,  dean  of  Carlisle,  1801-23,3  vols. 
8vo) : — The  Way  of  Sulcatum,  or  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine of  Justification  explained  (Lond.  1814, 24 mo) ;  and, 
lastly,  a  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ — a  work  by  which 
Dr.  Joseph  Milner  is  principally  known.     He  lived  to 
complete  only  four  volumes;  but  the  task  was  taken  up 
by  his  brother  Isaac,  who  completed  it  by  the  addition 
of  another  volume,  in  which  he  was  largely  aided  by 
the  MS.  left  at  his  command.     The  work  extends  from 
the  rise  of  Christianity  to  the  Reformation.     The  first 
edition  appeared  in  5  vols.  8vo,  1794  to  1812,  and  a  sec- 
ond edition  in  1810.     The  latest  edition  was  published 
at  London  in  1847,  8vo.     It  was  also  translated  into 
French  (1836-8,  3  vols.  12mo)  and  German  (1804).     As 
it  omits  nearly  all  discussion  of  ecclesiastical  controver- 
sies, as  well  as  of  rites,  ceremonies,  and  forms  of  Church 
government — in  fact,  whatever  did  not  agree  with  the 
writer's  own  opinions — Milner's  work  cannot  be  well 
termed  a  Church  history,  but  its  value  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  ecclesiastical  history  is  very  considerable;  only 
it  should  be  read  with  much  caution,  and  constant  ref- 
erence to  Dr.  Maitland's  Strictures  on  Milner's  Church 
History,  and  his  Notes  an  Milner's  History,  etc.     Dr. 
Milner's  historical  work  certainly  surpasses  most  other 
Church  histories  previously  produced  in  the  use  made  of 
the  writings  of  the  fathers,  though  the  reverence  which 
the  author  professes  for  those  venerable  men  has  led 
him  to  trust  them  too  much.    Most  modern  critics  speak 
only  in  derogatory  terms  of  this  work,  and  an  English 
writer  of  recent  times  thus  comments  upon  it :  *  The 
principles  on  which  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  written  are  of  the  narrowest  kind;  the  scholarship  is 
poor,  the  literary  merit  still  poorer,  and  the  critical  in- 
sight poorest  of  all.     It  deserves  mention  only  for  the 
estimation  in  which  it  was  formerly  held."    The  author 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  in  commenting 
upon  the  characteristic  defects  of  Mosheim  and  Milner 
as  historians  of  Christianity,  observes  that 4*  Mosheim 
gives  us  the  mere  husk  of  history,  and  Milner  nothing 
but  some  separated  particles  of  pure  farina."    A  collec- 
tion of  Dr.  Joseph  Milner's  works  was  published  by  his 
brother  Isaac  (Lond.  1810,8  vols.8vo).    See  IsaacMil- 
ner,  Life  of  Joseph  Milner,  prefixed  to  his  "Sermons;** 
Perry,  Ecclesiastical  History  (see   Index   in  voL  iv) ; 
BuMiotheca  Sacra,  Jan.  1850,  p.  65;  North  Brit.  Rev, 
Nov.  1858,  p.  186 ;  Bickersteth,  Christian  Student,  p.  820; 
English  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  ii,  2771 ; 
Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  s.  v. ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Milnor,  Jamks,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  divine  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Philadel- 
phia June  20, 1773.  He  studied  for  a  while  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  but  about  1789  turned  his  at- 
tention to  jurisprudence.  His  first  settlement  as  a  legal 
practitioner  was  at  Norristown,  but  about  1797  he  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  where  he  married.  Until  then 
be  had  lived,  as  he  had  been  educated,  a  Quaker;  but, 
as  he  had  not  been  trained  to  any  great  strictness  in  the 
customs  of  the  Friends,  and  as  his  wife  belonged  to  an 
Episcopal  family,  it  cost  him  little  sacrifice  to  change 
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his  denomination.  In  consequence  of  his  marriage,  he 
bid,  moreover,  been  in  due  form  "  read  out  of  meeting." 
In  1805  Mr.  Milnor  was  elected  a  member  of  the  select 
council  of  Philadelphia  for  two  years.  In  1807  he  was 
elected  for  three  years  to  the  same  body ;  and  in  1808 
was  raised  to  the  presidency  of  the  council  for  one  year. 
In  1810  he  was  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
from  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia :  his  term  there 
closed  March  4, 1818.  He  was  for  a  long  time  a  man 
of  the  world,  though  in  the  better  sense  of  that  ex- 
pression; but  about  the  year  1800  he  began  to  turn 
his  attention  to  religion.  At  first  he  inclined  to  Uni- 
versalism,  but  finally,  in  1812,  became  a  communicant 
in  the  Episcopal  Church.  Soon  after  the  expiration  of 
hia  term  in  Congress  he  removed  to  Norristown,  where, 
while  preparing  himself  to  enter  the  ministry,  he  acted 
as  lay-reader  in  St.  John's  Church  by  permission  of 
bishop  White.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  St,  James's 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Aug.  14, 1814,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  order  of  Presbyters  in  the  same  place  Aug.  27, 
1815.  On  October  21  following  he  was  unanimously 
elected  by  the  vestry  a  minister  of  the  United  Churches 
in  Philadelphia.  He  finally  received  a  call  from  St. 
George's  Church,  in  New  York,  which  he  accepted  after 
much  hesitation,  and  was  installed  by  bishop  Hobart 
Sept.  30, 1816.  He  was  made  D.D.  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1819.  In  1880  he  was  sent  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  as  a  delegate  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  of  various  other  religious 
and  benevolent  institutions.  On  his  return  he  resumed 
his  charge  at  St.  George's,  and  continued  there  until  his 
death,  April  8, 1844.  Dr.  Milnor  was  distinguished  for 
his  dignity  and  wisdom,  and  especially  for  his  benevo- 
lence and  piety.  He  ardently  labored  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  his  life  is  full  of 
incident  and  instruction,  "alike  attractive  to  the  ardent 
▼oath,  the  man  of  business,  the  humble  Christian,  and 
the  mature  theologian."  Dr.  Milnor  published  an  Ora- 
tion on  Masonry  (Phila.  1811) : — a  Thanksgiving  Sermon 
(New  York,  1817) :— A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  his  Ex- 
cellency De  Witt  Clinton  (New  York,  1828):— Two  Ser- 
mons in  the  National  Preacher  (1836):— A  Charitable 
Judgment  of  the  Opinions  and  Conduct  of  Others  (New 
York,  1845).  See  the  Rev.  John  S.  Stone,  D.D.,  Memoir 
of  me  Rev.  James  Milnor,  D.D.  (New  York,  1848, 12  mo) ; 
ProU  Epis.  Qu.  Rev.  and  Ch.  Registei;  April,  1855,  p.  311 ; 
N.  Y.  Ch.  Rev.  ii,  81 ;  New-Englamler,  vii,  122  sq. ;  Prince- 
ton Rev.  xxi,23C;  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit, 
v,  562;  Meth.  Qu.  Rev.  July,  1849,  p.  407;  Drake,  Diet, 
of  Amer.  Biog.  s.  v.     (J.  II.  W.) 

Milo  of  Rheims,  a  noted  character  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  the  8th  century,  flourished  as  archbishop 
of  Rheims  and  Treves.  In  his  early  life  he  was  decid- 
edly irreligious;  dedicated  himself  to  a  soldier's  pro- 
fession, and  gained  much  notoriety  as  one  of  Charles 
Mattela  warriors.  When  the  Carlovingian  was  in- 
volved in  a  quarrel  with  St.  Rigobert.  the  archbishop  of 
Rheims,  he  ended  the  dispute  by  deposing  Rigobert,  and 
bestowed  the  primatical  see  upon  Milo,  who  soon  after 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  also  of  the  equally 
important  archiepiscopate  of  Treves.  He  is  described 
as  being  a  clerk  in  tonsure,  but  in  every  other  respect 
an  irreligious  laic;  yet  when  pope  Boniface  interfered 
and  sought  his  removal,  the  holy  father,  with  all  the  aid 
of  his  royal  patrons,  was  unable  to  oust  Milo  from  his 
inappropriate  dignities ;  and  in  752,  ten  years  after  the 
beginning  of  his  reforms,  we  find  pope  Zachary,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  appeal  for  advice,  counselling  to  leave  Milo 
to  the  divine  vengeance  (Epist.  142).  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  Milo's  personal  history.  See  Lea,  Hist,  of 
Sacerdotal  Celibacy,  p.  132. 

Milon  (1),  a  French  monastic,  was  born  about  the 
beginning  of  the  9th  century.  In  his  youth  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  monastic  rules  of  the  abbey  of  Saint 
Amwnd.     Some  critics  have  reckoned  him  among  the 


abbots  of  that  house,  but  this  is  an  erroneous  opinion. 
Milon  was  superintendent  of  the  schools  attached  to 
Saint  Amand,  when  Charles  the  Bald  confided  to  him 
the  education  of  his  two  sons,  Pepin  and  Drogon.  He 
died  June  20,  872.  A  great  number  of  the  poems  of 
Milon  have  been  preserved.  His  Vie  de  Saint  A  mand, 
in  heroic  verse,  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Bollan- 
dus  of  February  5th.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  can- 
not find  in  this  collection  a  supplement  in  prose  to  the 
Vie  de  Saint  Amand  by  the  monk  Baudemond.  Hen- 
schenius  pretends,  it  is  true,  that  this  supplement  is  not 
the  work  of  Milon ;  but  the  manuscripts,  the  epitaph  of 
Milon,  and  the  authority  of  Mabillon  condemn  the  as- 
sertion of  Henschenius.  This  supplement  can  be  found 
in  Surius  of  February  6th.  Mabillon  and  Bollandus  have, 
besides,  published  two  sermons  of  Milon  on  Saint  Amand, 
which  are  also  found  in  the  works  of  Philip,  abbot  of 
Bonne-Esperance.  To  the  writings  already  mentioned 
we  may  add  a  J/omilie  sur  Saint  Principe,  edited  by  Su- 
rius; a  little  poem,  Sur  le  Printemps  et  Mirer,  pub- 
lished by  Casimir  Oudin,  in  his  Supplementum  de  Scrip- 
toribus  ecdesiasticis  a  BeUarmino  omissis;  an  epitaph 
on  the  princes  Drogon  and  Pepin,  in  the  collection  of 
Bollandus,  June  16th,  ascribed  to  Milon  by  Mabillon; 
two  pieces  in  hexameter  verse,  Sur  la  Croix,  which  are 
still  unedited ;  also  a  poem,  Sur  la  Sohriete,  published 
by  Martene,  A  need,  i,  44.— Trithemius,  De.  Script,  eccles. 
c  283 ;  Mabillon,  Aimal.  i,  427 ;  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France, 
v,  409 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Milon  (2),  a  French  prelate,  was  born  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  11th  century.  He  joined  the.  Benedic- 
tine order  in  the  monastery  of  Saint- Aubin,  at  Angers. 
Milon  was  sent  to  Rome  by  his  abbot  to  pope  Urban  II, 
and  was  by  him  presented  with  the  cardinal's  hat,  and 
made  bishop  of  Palestrine.  He  was  finally  ordered  to 
return  to  France,  and  preach  against  simony.  Milon 
assisted  in  1095  at  the  Council  of  Clermont.  After  the 
death  of  Urban  H,  Milon  was  appointed  by  Pascal  II 
papal  legate.  Milon  died  about  the  year  1112.  Mar- 
bode  wrote  a  eulogy  upon  him,  which  Mabillon  has  pub- 
lished in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Annales.  Martene 
has  published,  in  his  Voyage  Litteraire,  ii,  244,  some 
verses  of  a  certain  Milon  which  are  believed  to  be  writ- 
ten by  the  chief  bishop  of  Palestrine.— //irf.  Litt.de  la 
France,  x,  20 ;  Hoefer,  your.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Milon  (3),  a  French  prelate,  was  born  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  11th  century.  In  his  youth  he  lived  in 
strict  seclusion,  but  later  embraced  the  rules  of  the  can- 
ons of  Premontre;  in  1121  was  made  abbot  of  the  mon- 
aster}' of  Doropmartin;  and  finally,  hi  1131,  was  elected 
and  confirmed  bishop  of  Terouanne.  The  first  act  of 
his  episcopate  appears  to  have  been  the  consecration  of 
Simon,  abbot  of  Saint-Bertin.  Milon  was  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian. In  1 148  he  assisted  in  the  Council  of  Rheims, 
at  the  trial  of  Gilbert  de  la  Purree.  In  1150  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  debate  with  Thierry,  count  of  Flanders.  In 
1157,  delegated  by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  he  adjusted  a 
dispute  which  arose  between  the  bishop  of  Amiens  and 
the  abbot  of  Corbie.  Baronius  has  praised  the  religious 
character  and  wisdom  of  Milon ;  others  have  greatly 
extolled  his  humility.  Claude  la  Saussaye  has  given 
him  a  place  in  his  roartyrology;  and  Luc,  abbot  of 
Saiut-Corneille,  has  dedicated  to  him  his  Commentaires 
sur  le  Cantique  des  Cantiques.  Thus  Milon,  who  lived 
in  an  age  fruitful  in  illustrious  prelates,  was  one  of  the 
glories  of  his  province.  No  one  has  to  this  day  made 
a  rigorous  distinction  between  his  authentic  writings 
and  the  more  numerous  works  which  apjwar  to  have 
been  improperly  attributed  to  him.  He  died  July  16, 
1168.— Gallia  Christ,  x,  col.  1347, 1546 ;  Hist.  Lilt,  de  la 
France,  xiii,  286 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Milon  (4),  a  French  prelate,  was  born  in  England, 
of  French  descent,  about  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury. Milon,  bishop  of  Terouanne,  having  died  in  1 158, 
Milon  was  appointed  his  successor,  having  formerly  been 
archdeacon  of  that  church.     A  letter  written  to  pope 
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Alexander  III,  in  favor  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  has  been 
attributed  to  him.  A  friend  of  John  of  Salisbury,  bish- 
op of  Chartres,  has  addressed  two  of  his  epistles  to  him. 
He  died  at  Terouaune,  Sept.  14,  1169.— Gallia  Christ. 
x,  coL  1548;  Jlist.  Litt.  ae  la  France,  xiii,  287;  Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

'  Milon  (5),  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was  born  about 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  He  was  sent  by 
Innocent  III  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  Albigen- 
ses.  Subsequently  he  led  the  crusaders,  marched  un- 
der the  walls  of  Beziers,  and  besieged  and  burned  that 
place,  after  having  slaughtered  the  inhabitants.  Milon 
is  mentioned  for  the  last  time  as  being  present  at  the 
council  held  at  Avignon,  Sept.  ti,  1209.  In  the  collec- 
tion of  the  letters  of  Innocent  III  published  by  Baluze 
are  two  letters  from  his  legate.  They  also  attribute  to 
this  fanatic  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  which  has  been  in- 
serted by  P.  Benoit  in  his  Hittoire  de*  A  Ibigeoi*,  i,  279. 
See  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  xvii,  26;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Milon,  Johann  Nicolaus,  a  German  theologian, 
was  born  at  Hamburg  Nov.  2, 1738 ;  was  educated  at 
the  Johanncum,  and  later  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  na- 
tive city.  In  1760  he  entered  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen,  where  he  studied  ancient  languages  and  Church 
history.  He  returned  in  1764  to  Hamburg,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  1765  professor  of  philosophy  at  Kiel ;  in  1769 
he  was  appointed  minister  at  LUneburg,  and  in  1770  at 
Wandsbeck,  where  he  died,  June  10, 1795.  Some  of  his 
important  works  are,  Diss,  de  tcribarum  eiroribu*  in  textu 
Hebraico  V.  T.  impresso  (Kilouii,  1764, 4to) : — Observa- 
tiones  critical  in  aliquot  Veteri»  Fatderi*  loca  (ibid.  1765, 
4to)  : — Kritiscke  A  nmerkungen  iiber  einige  Stellen  det  A  l- 
ten  Testaments  (Kiel,  1768,  8vo) :— Etica*  fiber  1  Mo*, 
xlix,  10  und  Matt,  v,  31, 82  (Hamburg,  1788, 8vo). 

Milti&deB,  an  early  ecclesiastical  writer,  noted  for 
his  able  defence  of  the  orthodox  Church  against  the 
Montauists,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  2d  century.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention 
his  writings,  but  there  is  now  no  trace  of  these  supposed 
valuable  productions.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  under 
Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180),  and  under  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Commodus  (180-192).  Miltiades  was  an  able  po- 
lemic, and  waged  war  successfully,  not  only  against  the 
^lontanists,  but  also  combated  Judaism  and  heathenism 
in  its  various  phases.    See  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccle*.  v,  17. 

Mllti&des,  also  called  Mehhiade*  or  Melciade*,  a 
bishop  of  Home,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  3d 
century.  He  early  occupied  as  a  priest  a  very  conspicu- 
ous place  by  his  arduous  efforts  to  protect  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Roman  Church  against  the  many  wrongs 
enacted  by  pope  Maxentius,  and  was,  besides,  prominent 
in  the  protection  of  Christians  during  the  persecutions. 
He  succeeded  Eusebius  on  the  pontifical  throne  in  310, 
and,  in  313,  was  ordered  by  the  emperor  Constantine 
the  (treat,  who  was  opposed  to  the  Donatists,  to  bring 
the  Donatist  difficulties  to  a  close.  In  council  with 
twenty  Gallican  and  Italian  bishops,  he  reinstated  Ca> 
cilian  as  bishop  of  Carthage.  For  his  zeal  and  exertion 
in  trying  to  bring  back  the  Donatists  into  the  union  of 
the  Church  he  was  slandered,  but  Augustine  {Epist. 
162)  s])caks  of  him  as  "  vir  optimus,  films  Christians  pa- 
cis  et  pater  Christiana*  plebis."  The  Manichseans  also, 
who  worked  secretlv  at  Home,  found  in  him  a  watchful 
guardian  against  their  doctrines.  He  was  the  first  pope 
to  live  in  a  royal  palace,  which  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  emperor  Constantine  the  Great  with  other  rich  en- 
dowments. Miltiades  issued  two  well-known  edicts:  the 
one  interdicting  fasting  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  be- 
cause the  heathens  celebrated  these  days  "  quasi  sacrum 
jejunium;"  and  he  also  enacted,  ,JL't  oblationes  conse- 
crate per  ecclesias  ex  consecratu  episcopi  dirigerentur, 
quod  declarator  fermentttm."  The  true  meaning  of  the 
latter  edict  has  often  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  Milti- 
ades died  in  314 :  it  is  erroneously  reported  of  him  that 
he  died  a  martyr.    St.  Bernard,  who  described  the  life 


of  this  pope,  makes  no  mention  of  the  manner  of  hit 
death.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Calixtine 
Chapel,  but  by  pope  Paul  I  they  were  removed  M  in  ca- 
pite"  to  the  Church  of  St.  Sylvester.  See  Bower,  Hist, 
of  the  Pope*  (see  Index  in  voL  vii) ;  D'Artaud,  Lift  amd 
Times  of  the  Roman  Pontiff*  (N.  Y.  1865, 2  vols.  rov.  8vo), 
i,  67 ;  Herzog,  IUal-Encyldop.  ix,  300 ;  Wetzer  ui Welte, 
KircAen-Lejcikon,  vol.  vi,  a.  v. 

MllUtz,  Kaul  von,  a  Roman  ecclesiastic,  celebrated 
as  the  papal  chamberlain  and  legate  to  the  Reformers, 
was  the  son  of  a  Saxon  nobleman,  and  was  born  about 
1490.    He  flourished  first  as  canon  at  Mayeoce,  Trevw, 
and  Missonia.    In  1515  he  removed  to  Rome  and  be- 
came p8pal  notary.    In  1518,  when  cardinal  Cajetan  had 
so  signally  failed  in  bringing  "  little  brother  Martin"  to 
submission,  Leo  X  became  aware  of  the  greatness  of  the 
schism  likely  to  occur  in  the  German  Church.    The 
strife  against  the  Latin  system  had  assumed  gigantic 
proportions.    Around  Luther  were  now  gathered  the 
great,  and  the  strong,  and  the  learned  of  the  Teutonic 
race.    Frederick,  the  electoral  prince  of  Saxony,  was 
Luther's  staunch  friend  and  protector,  and  Leo  X,  know- 
ing the  influence  and  power  of  this  prince,  felt  loth  to 
incur  his  ill-will  by  harsh  measures  against  Luther. 
Miltitz  was  therefore  despatched  to  the  electoral  court 
with  a  valuable  present — the  consecrated  golden  ruse. 
This  was  to  give  the  electoral  prince  assurance  of  the 
good  intentions  of  pope  Leo  towards  Saxony,  and  of  his 
special  friendship  for  Frederick;  at  the  same  time  he 
was  instructed  to  conciliate  Luther,  and,  if  possible,  to 
make  an  end  of  the  whole  Lutheran  controversy.    In 
December,  1518,  Miltitz  arrived  in  Saxony,  but,  being 
careful  to  find  out  first  how  matters  stood,  he  did  not  take 
the  consecrated  rose  with  him  on  his  first  calL     This 
was  a  mistake  on  Miltitz's  part,  for,  when  the  rose  after- 
wards arrived,  the  prince  acted  very  coolly,  and,  instead 
of  accepting  the  present  in  person,  commissioned  three 
of  his  noblemen  to  receive  the  pope's  gift,  and  Luther 
aptly  remarked  that "  its  odor  had  been  lost  on  the  long 
journey"  (see  Luther s  Brief e,  edited  by  De  Wette,  i.  108, 
109).     Miltitz's  special  instructions  were  to  conciliate 
Luther,  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  acted  with 
much  policy  and  skilL     He  carefully  abstained  from 
visiting  cardinal  Cajetan,  who,  by  his  imperious  and  ar- 
rogant treatment  of  Luther,  had  lost  all  influence  with 
the  electoral  prince.    When  among  friends,  or  even 
while  staying  in  public  houses,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
denounce  the  indulgence  traffic,  and  assured  his  hearers 
that  the  shameful  trade  was  carried  on  without  the 
pope's  consent.    It  was  therefore  perfectly  natural  that 
the  electoral  prince  and  Luther  should  have  put  confi- 
dence in  Miltitz,  and  that  his  mission  of  conciliation 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  succeed  (comp.  however,  Fisher, 
Ref  p.  97.  note  2).    On  Jan.  8, 1519,  Miltitz  had  a  con- 
ference with  Luther  at  Altenburg.    The  papal  legate  re- 
ceived the  Reformer  kindly,  embraced  and  kissed  him, 
and  then  addressed  him  as  follows:  **  Dear  brother  Martin, 
how  much  I  have  been  mistaken !     I  always  imagined 
you  an  old  doctor,  sitting  behind  the  stove,  and  full  of 
whims  and  chimerical  notions.    But  now  I  see  that  vou 
are  in  the  very  height  of  manly  strength.    Not  with 
five  thousand  armed  men  would  I  dare  to  take  you  to 
Rome.    All  my  investigations  have  shown  me  that, 
wherever  one  person  is  for  the  pope,  three  are  against 
him  and  for  you."    He  then  in  the  kindest  manner  re- 
monstrated against  Luther's  violence,  showing  him  how 
much  harm  the  Church  had  to  suffer  in  consequence. 
He  failed,  however,  to  procure  any  recantation,  and  suc- 
ceeded simply  in  obtaining  from  Luther  an  expression 
of  submissi ven ess,     Silence  was  imposed  on  him.  as 
well  as  on  his  opponents,  and  it  was  agreed  to  transfer 
the  whole  matter  to  the  judgment  of  the  archbishop  of 
Treves.    In  consequence  of  this  agreement,  Luther  wrote 
to  the  pope  a  letter  full  of  courtesy  and  humility,  and 
went  even  so  far  as  to  declare  publicly  "  that  separation 
from  a  Church  for  which  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  and  one 
hundred  thousand  martyrs,  had  shed  their  blood, 
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not  permissible,  and  that  on  no  account  must  we  resist 
her  teachings  and  commands"  (see  Walch,  xv,  812). 
This  attitude  of  the  great  Reformer  has  often  been  stig- 
matized by  the  Romanists  as  an  act  of  hypocrisy  and 
simulation  (see  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lex.  vii,  148 ; 
Pallavicini,  Gesch.  d.  Cone  v.  Triad) ;  but  Luther's  de- 
sign, it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  was  not  to  array  him- 
self against  the  Church,  but  to  vindicate  her  against 
what  he  believed  to  be  an  abuse  of  her  sacred  name. 
Luther's  movements  were  so  completely  churchly  that 
even  archbishop  Manning  (Unity  of  the  Church,  p.  328 
sq.)  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  it.    At  this  critical  mo- 
ment (February,  1519)  Dr.  Eck,  one  of  Luther's  most 
prominent  opponents,  who  in  1518  had  challenged  Carl- 
stadt  to  a  public  disputation,  published  an  outline  of 
his  Theses,  which  clearly  proved  to  Luther  that  the 
main  object  of  his  attack  was  not  Carlstadt,  but  himself. 
Luther  considered  this  a  breach  of  the  agreement 
which  he  had  concluded  with  Miltitz,  and,  as  his  ad- 
versaries did  not  hold  themselves  bound  thereby,  he,  of 
course,  felt  relieved  from  his  promise,  and  he  so  de- 
clared to  the  elector  Frederick  on  the  13th  of  March. 
Luther's  position  at  these  disputations  widened  the 
breach  with  Rome  [see  Luther]  ;  and  the  reformatory 
writings,  To  the  Christian  Nobles  of  the  German  Nation, 
of  the  Bettering  of  the  Christian  State  (August,  1520),  and 
Of  the  Babylonish  Captivity  of  the  Church  (October,  1520). 
tended  to  fix  the  fact  that  reconciliation  with  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  no  longer  possible.    Yet  Miltitz  would  not 
despair  of  it.     October  12, 1520,  he  had  another  confer- 
ence with  Luther  at  Lichtenberg,  and  then  and  there 
Luther  expressed  himself  willing  once  more  to  test  the 
question.    It  was  too  late,  however,  for  in  September, 
1520.  Eck  had  appeared  in  Germany  with  the  papal 
bull,  condemning  as  heresies  forty-one  propositions  ex- 
tracted from  Luther's  writings,  and  summoning  him,  on 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  retract  his  errors  within 
sixty  days.    This  ended  Miltitz's  mission  as  far  as  Lu- 
ther was  concerned.    But  as  Miltitz's  instructions  ex- 
tended not  only  against  Luther,  but  also  against  Tet- 
zel, whose  behavior  in  the  traffic  in  indulgences  had  been 
marked  with  peculiar  impudence  and  indecency,  be  now 
repaired  to  Leipsic  (December,  1519),  sent  for  Tetzel, 
and  subjected  him  to  a  most  searching  examination, 
which  is  given  in  a  letter  written  by  Miltitz  to  Pfeffin- 
ger  (see  Loscher,  Reformationsacten,  iii,  20  [Leipsic, 
1729]):  "I  know  enough  of  Tetzel's  scandalous  and  ly- 
jng  life  and  actions.    I  convicted  him  of  his  crimes  by 
well-attested  testimony.    I  showed  him  the  receipts  of 
Fugger's  commissioners^whicb  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
he  received  one  hundred  and  thirty  florins  per  mouth 
fur  his  trouble,  besides  all  expenses  paid ;  a  carriage 
with  three  horses,  and  ten  florins  per  month  extra  for 
his  servant.    Thus  did  Tetzel,  who,  moreover,  has  two 
illegitimate  children  in  the  employ  of  the  Church.,   No 
one  can  estimate  how  much  he  may  have  stolen.     I 
shall  report  all  these  things  to  Rome,  and  expect  a  pa- 
pal judgment"    Tetzel,  in  consequence  of  his  fear  and 
anxiety,  was  taken  dangerously  sick,  and  died  soon  after. 
All  efforts  of  reconciliation  having  failed,  Miltitz  re- 
turned to  Rome,  but,  after  a  short  stay,  he  returned  to 
Germany,  and  died  there  in  1529— some  say  while  on 
hi*  homeward  journey.     See  Seideraann,  Carl  r.  Miltitz 
(Dresden,  1844,  8vo);  id.  Die  IMpziger  Disputation  im 
Jahre  1519  (Dresden,  1843, 8vo) ;  Luther's  Hriefe  (edited 
by  De  Wette),  i,  108. 109,  and  115;  Ranke,  hist,  of  the 
Reformation,  i,  386  sq. ;  Hagenbach,  Kirchengesck.  iii, 
83  sq.;  Krauth,  Conservat.  Refornuitum ;  Fisher,  I/ist, 
of  the  Reformation,  p.  97 ;  Waddington,  Hist,  of  the 
Reformation,  vol.  i,  ch.  iii;  Gieseler,  Kecks.  Hist.  voL  iv; 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklopadie,  viii,  326,  577;  iii,  629;  xv, 
579. 

Milton,  Jons,  among  the  brightest  glories  of  the 
rich  and  varied  literature  of  England,  one  of  the  four 
master-singers  of  the  English  Helicon,  has  taken  rank 
with  Homer  and  Virgil  and  Dante.  Dryden's  eulogy 
was  well-merited,  though  too  epigrammatic     In  splen- 


dor of  conception  and  in  majesty  of  language,  he  is 
without  a  peer.  Gray  recognises  in  him  no  inferiority 
to  Shakespeare.  Johu  Wilson,  a  graceful  poet  himself, 
and  an  appreciative  critic,  concludes  that  England  has 
produced  but  one  perfect  poem,  and  that  that  poem  is 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Poetry,  however,  was  not  the 
exclusive  occupation  of  Milton's  life.  He  was  also  a 
laborious  and  prolific  writer  of  prose,  and  was  long  en- 
gaged in  religious  polemics  and  political  controversy. 
His  wreath  of  immortality  was  woven  of  poetic  flowers; 
but  his  distinction  in  his  own  day  was  more  largely  due 
to  his  writings  as  a  publicist  and  theological  disputant, 
Milton  is  even  more  remarkable  iii  the  phases  and  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  than  in  the  brilliancy  of  his 
genius.  His  mature  years  coincided  with  that  turbu- 
lent period  when  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high,  and 
passed  into  the  turmoil  and  strife  which  constitute  at 
once  the  shame  and  the  glory  of  English  history.  The 
evening  glories  of  the  Elizabethan  age  lingered  along 
the  horizon  at  the  commencement  of  his  career;  the  se- 
rene* but  fainter  radiance  of  the  sera  of  queen  Anne  was 
prognosticated  before  his  death.  In  the  wide  interval, 
one  name  of  eminent  renown  in  literature  stretches  its 
single  and  unbroken  line  of  light  across  the  darkened 
heavens.  That  name  is  the  name  of  John  Milton,  His 
birth  was  amid  the  glories  that  had  ennobled  the  reign 
of  the  maiden  queen;  he  gathered  strength  for  the 
stern  and  shifting  duties  of  life  throughout  the  reign  of 
James;  he  illustrated  the  early  rule  of  Charles  I  by 
strains  that  seemed  echoes  from  the  fairy  land  behind; 
he  dignhied  the  times  of  civil  warfare  and  theological 
contention  by  prose  compositions  which  occasionally 
united  the  grand  cathedral  harmonies  of  Hooker  with 
the  yet  unanticipated  magnificence  of  Burke.  In  pov- 
erty and  depression,  and  blindness  and  age,  he  sought 
consolation  from  his  music  on  that  sacred  harp,  whose 
melting  and  piercing  melodies  no  hand  could  ever  awak- 
en but  his  own.  In  character,  and  in  the  vicissitudes 
of  bis  career,  he  was  the  true  representative  of  the  strug- 
gle which  fills  the  seventeenth  century.  He  bridges 
over  the  vast  abyss  between  Shakespeare  and  Dryden, 
and  marks  the  changing  phases  of  the  revolution  in 
Church  and  State.  Hence  the  consideration  of  his  works 
can  scarcely  be  severed  from  the  notice  of  his  life,  which 
divides  itself  into  four  sharply-defined  and  well-con- 
trasted periods. 

I.  Period  1608  -1629.— Infancy,  and  education  till  he 
attains  his  majority,  from  the  fifth  year  of  James  I  to 
the  fifth  year  of  Charles  I. 

H.  Period  1629-1 639 Completion  of  education  at  the 

university,  in  retirement  and  by  foreign  travel.  From 
his  majority  to  his  return  from  the  Continent. 

III.  Period  1639-1660.— Participation  iii  the  turmoil 
of  the  times.    Active  and  public  life. 

IV.  Period  1660-1674.— Milton's  age,  and  blindness 
and  seclusion.     Production  of  his  great  poems. 

AiMon's  Life  and  Works.  1.  Period  1608-1629.— John 
Milton,  the  illustrious  son  of  obscure  but  reputable  par- 
ents, was  bom  at  the  sign  of  "  the  Spread  Eagle,"  in 
Bread  Street,  in  the  parish  of  All-hallows,  London,  on 
the  9th  of  December,  1608.  His  father,  of  the  same 
name,  was  a  scrivener,  who  had  been  disinherited  by  his 
Roman  Catholic  parents  for  adopting  the  Protestant 
faith.  His  exertions  in  pursuit  of  a  livelihood  had  se- 
cured comfort,  if  not  wealth,  and  had  not  repressed  his 
tastes  for  literature  and  art.  Thus  may  be  explained 
the  conjunction  of  Puritan  principles,  of  romantic  fan- 
cies, of  chivalrous  sentiments,  of  literary  and  artistic 
sensibilities,  so  strangely,  and  not  always  congruously, 
exhibited  in  the  poetry  of  his  son. 

That  son  received  the  tenderest  care  and  the  most  sed- 
ulous instruction  from  his  hopeful  and  appreciative  sire. 
He  was  of  frail  constitution,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
educated  at  first  at  home.  From  his  instructor — the 
eminent  scholar  and  zealous  Puritan,  Thomas  Young — 
he  imbibed  his  taste  for  poetry,  as  he  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged.    At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  St.  Paul's 
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School,  London,  and  after  two  years  was  transferred  to 
Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  where  he  remained,  with 
some  interruptions,  over  eight  years.  He  carried  with 
him  to  college  great  proficiency  in  the  classic  tongues, 
and  had  added  to  them  an  acquaintance  with  Hebrew, 
French,  and  Italian,  and  some  skill  in  music  and  fenc- 
ing. These  liberal  pursuits  he  continued  to  prosecute 
at  the  university  with  unusual  diligence  and  with  ad- 
mirable results.  Indications  of  his  progress  are  supplied 
by  his  Latin  and  English  poems,  by  notices  in  bis  po- 
lemical writings,  and  by  his  college  exercises,  which 
Mr.  MasBon  has  reclaimed  from  oblivion.  From  these 
sources  we  learn  that  he  was  exceedingly  handsome, 
though  of  slight  frame  and  moderate  stature,  and  was 
skilled  in  all  manly  exercises.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
called  "  the  lady  of  his  college,"  not  less  for  the  purity 
of  his  character  than  for  his  delicate  beauty. 

Along  with  his  extensive  acquirements,  Milton  bore 
with  him  to  Cambridge  the  germs  of  all  his  future 
tastes,  the  beginnings  of  all  his  future  accomplishments. 
In  his  bovhood  he  had  been  "  smit  with  the  love  of  sa- 
cred  song."  Aubrey  states  that  he  was  a  poet  at  ten 
years  of  age.  The  love  of  the  Muse  grew  strong  with 
his  growth.  His  devotion  to  his  native  tongue  was 
early  displayed.  He  soon  aspired  to  the  production  of 
a  poem  which  "future  ages  would  not  willingly  let 
die."  He  was  already  consecrating  himself  to  his  high 
vocation,  and  disciplining  his  young  genius  with  patient 
diligence.  In  this  calm  and  industrious  tenor  of  life, 
Milton  ripened  to  bis  majority. 

IL  Period  1629-1639.— On  the  8th  of  December,  1629, 
Milton  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  On  the  Christmas- 
day  ensuing  he  produced  that  magnificent  choral  song, 
The  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  Admirable  and  exquisite  as  it 
is  in  itself,  it  is  amazing  as  the  composition  of  a  young 
man  who  had  just  assumed  the  toga  virMs,  and  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  college  career.  Its  remarkable  merit 
may  be  best  appreciated  by  comparing  it  with  the  near- 
ly contemporaneous  poems  of  George  Herbert,  Ben 
Jonson,  and  Vaughan  on  the  same  subject.  The  ode 
is  equally  remarkable  for  its  startling  indication  at  so 
early  a  period  of  the  characteristics  of  his  grandest 
works.  The  lyric  movement  of  thought  and  expression, 
the  intricate  melody  and  skill  of  the  metre,  the  strength 
and  propriety  of  the  epithets,  the  concentration  and 
point  of  the  language,  the  harmonies  of  sound,  the  dex- 
terous accumulation  of  suggested  names,  the  solemnity 
and  reverential  awe  of  the  whole  utterance,  are  antici- 
pations of  his  final  glories.  Grand  as  is  this  choral 
hymn,  Milton  felt  that  his  powers  of  song  were  not 
sufficiently  matured  to  sustain  the  yet  vague  splendor 
of  his  conceptions.  The  Ode  on  the  Passion — the  com- 
panion-piece to  the  Ode  on  the  Nativity — was  never 
completed.  "This  subject  the  author  finding  to  be 
above  the  years  he  had  when  he  wrote  it,  and  noth- 
ing satisfied  with  what  was  begun,  left  it  unfinished." 
These  two  odes  are  the  first  outlines  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
and  Paradise  Regained.  The  self-censure,  patience, 
diligence,  and  humility  of  Milton  are  as  notable  as  his 
lordly  tone  and  conscious  power.  Three  years  later,  j ust 
before  leaving  Cambridge,  he  laments  that  "  my  late 
spring  no  bud  nor  blossom  shew'th ;''  but  adds, 

"It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 
To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high 
To  which  Time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of  Heaven." 

Milton  was  designed  for  the  Church,  and  had  been 
trained  in  all  secular  and  theological  learning  for  that 
holy  office.  The  depression  of  the  Puritans  under  the 
stern  domination  of  Laud  closed  the  prospect  to  the 
young  candidate.  He  waited  long  and  patiently,  in 
doubt  and  hope ;  but  in  1632  withdrew  from  Cambridge, 
having  taken  both  his  degrees.  He  left  the  university 
with  credit  and  honor,  and  retired  to  the  grateful  se- 
clusion of  his  father's  villa  at  Horton — not  far  from  Eton 
and  Windsor.  Here  he  remained  for  five  years,  spend- 
ing the  sunny  summer-time  of  his  life  in  multifarious 
study.    He  plunged  into  the  mysteries  of  Hebrew  lore, 


familiarized  himself  with  the  best  lessons  of  history,  and 
carefully  perused  the  whole  series  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  from  Homer  to  Ducas  and  Phranza. 

It  was  during  the  earlier  half  of  his  residence  at  Hor- 
ton that  Milton  produced  his  LA  Uegro  and  IlPenseroso. 
and  his  two  masques,  the  A  rcades  and  Comus.    These 
poems  were  not  composed  for  the  noisy  public,  but  as 
relaxations  from  study,  which  embodied  the  shifting 
lights  and  shadows  of  his  life  at  Horton.    They  are 
photographs  of  the  scenery  that  surrounded  his  retreat, 
lighted  up  by  the  bright  glow  of  bis  changing  moods. 
They  reveal  also  the  character  and  ingredients  of  the 
ambrosia  on  which  his  mind  had  feasted  from  boyhood, 
and  betray  the  flowers  from  which  the  honey  was  dis- 
tilled.   The  subjects,  the  contrasts,  the  metre,  and 
many  of  the  thoughts,  phrases,  and  rhymes,  are  imita- 
ted from  the  poetical "  Abstract  of  Melancholy"  prefixed 
by  Burton  to  his  quaint  A  natomy  of  Melancholy.   Other 
obligations  are  due  to  the  exquisite  '*  Song  on  Melan- 
choly" in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Nice  Valor.    The 
same  royal  seizure,  which  ennobles  what  it  appropri- 
ates, and  which  is  declared  by  Longinus  to  be  no  theft, 
signalizes  all  of  Milton's  compositions.     It  is  his  man- 
ner.    It  is  his  genius.     He  claims  the  spoils  of  learning 
as  his  own.     He  made  the  triumphs  of  others  the  step- 
ping-stones of  his  fame.     To  the  year  1634  we  proba- 
bly owe  the  A  rcades ;  to  it  we  certainly  owe  the  more 
splendid  Comus.    Both  were  written  under  circumstan- 
ces which  are  curiously  illustrative  of  the  social,  politi- 
cal, and  theological  condition  of  the  times,  and  of  the 
great  controversy  in  respect  to  dramatic  performances. 
The  A  rcades  is  a  much  slenderer  performance  than  the 
Comus,  but  possesses  the  same  general  characteristics: 
purity,  grace,  fancy,  melody,  learning,  and  gorgeous  ex- 
pression.   The  Comus  is  an  almost  perfect  gem.     It  is 
as  distinctly  unique  in  its  charms  as  Shakespeare's  Mid- 
summer NtghCs  Dream.   Its  authorship  was  not  avowed. 
It  was  published  by  Henry  Lawes,  in  1637,  to  escape 
the  constant  importunities  for  copies  of  the  manuscript. 
In  this  year  the  plague  raged  with  great  violence,  and 
many  notable  deaths  occurred.    On  the  3d  of  April  Mil- 
ton's mother  died ;  on  the  6th  of  August  Ben  Jonson  ex- 
pired \  on  the  10th  Edward  King,  of  Christ  Church,  was 
lost  at  sea  on  his  wav  to  Ireland. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Milton  broke  up  the  family  retreat 
at  Horton,  and  Milton  made  preparations  for  foreign 
travel.  He  was  meditating  a  great  poem — an  epic  on 
the  Round  Table,  or  on  the  story  of  the  Trojan  Brutus*. 
"  Do  you  ask  what  I  am  meditating?"  says  he,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Deodati  "  By  the  help  of  Heaven,  an  immor- 
tality of  fame !  But  what  am  I  doing?  I  am  letting 
my  wings  grow,  and  preparing  to  fly .  but  my  Pegasus 
has  not  yet  feathers  enough  to  soar  aloft;  in  the  fields  of 


w 


air. 

One  more  poem — the  last  song  of  his  young  and  fresh 
life  —  preceded  his  going  abroad.  The  admirers  of 
"  Rare  Ben"  honored  his  memory  by  a  volume  of  rpiW- 
dia,  or  funeral  eulogies,  entitled  Jonson  Virbius.  The 
scholars  of  Cambridge  proposed  a  similar  tribute  to  the 
ghost  of  Edward  King.  To  this  collection  Milton  con- 
tributed that  finest  of  elegies,  the  Lycidas.  It  is  the 
echo  of  the  pastoral  music  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
recalls  the  plaintive  strains  of  Bion,  while  adopting  the 
metrical  forms  of  the  Italian  canzoni. 

Not  long  after  this  Milton  set  out  on  his  Continental 
tour.  Northern  Europe  was  closed  against  him  by  the 
Thirty -Years'  War,  which  was  ravaging  the  whole  of 
Germany.  France  was  writhing  beneath  the  tyranny 
of  Richelieu,  who  was  consolidating  the  monarchy  at 
home,  and  strangling  the  supremacy  of  the  House  of 
Austria  abroad.  Milton  crossed  over  to  Paris,  where  he 
formed  the,  acquaintance  of  Grotius;  proceeded  to  Ly- 
ons, and,  descending  the  Rhone,  reached  Marseilles. 
Thence  be  followed  the  littorals  to  Nice.  From  Nice 
he  went  to  Genoa,  and  to  Florence,  in  which  city,  the 
centre  of  Italian  culture,  he  was  welcomed  with  the 
highest  distinction,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
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Florentine  academies.  While  at  Florence  he  visited 
'*  the  starry  Galileo,"  now  seventy-five  years  of  age,  at 
his  pleasant  villa  of  Arcetri,  in  the  neighborhood.  Con- 
tinuing his  journey,  he  reached  Home,  spending  two 
months  there  "  in  viewing  the  antiquities,"  and  listening 
to  Leonora  Baroni — the  Jennv  Land  of  those  davs — who 
seems  to  have  touched  his  heart,  and  to  whom  he  ad- 
dressed three  Latin  epigrams.  He  next  proceeded  to 
Naples,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Manso, 
marquis  di  Villa,  the  friend  of  Tasso.  Everywhere  he 
was  received  with  honor,  admiration,  and  the  inter- 
change of  complimentary  verses. 

Milton  had  proposed  to  extend  his  travels  to  Sicily  and 
Greece,  but  was  not  permitted  to  anticipate  lord  Byron 
in  a  poetic  pilgrimage  to  the  land  of  Helicon  and  Par- 
nassus, and  of  the  Vale  of  Tempe.  He  was  recalled 
from  Naples  by  the  political  agitations  at  home,  and  the 
dull  murmurs  of  approaching  civil  war.  On  his  home- 
ward journey  he  was  met  by  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  his  friend,  Charles  Deodati,  whereupon  he  wrote  the 
Kpiiaphium  Damonii — the  Latin  counterpart  of  the 
Ltfcvkis.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  he  was  still  re- 
volving an  epic  on  the  Brut  cTAngUterre  or  the  Mortt 
<f .  i  rthur.  But  he  deserted  the  fountains  of  Hippocrene, 
and  for  twenty-one  years  devoted  himself  to  polemics, 
politics,  and  prose. 

III.  Period  1649-1660.— Milton  as  a  Polemic,  Theolo- 
gian, Politician,  and  Prose-writtr. — On  his  return  to 
England,  Milton  undertook  the  education  of  his  two 
nephews,  John  and  Edward  Phillips.  He  was  induced 
to  receive  other  boys  also,  and  accordingly  took  a  large 
house  in  Aldersgate  Street,  and  opened  a  school.  Out 
of  his  academical  employments  sprung  his  Tractate  on 
Education,  his  A  ccidence  commenced  Grammar,  and  his 
posthumous  work  On  Christian  Doctrine,  which  lay  un- 
known till  1825.  (It  was  edited  by  the  present  incum- 
bent of  the  episcopal  chair  of  Winchester  [bishop  Sum- 
ner] :  a  translation  has  also  been  published.)  The  first 
expounded  his  views  on  education,  which  resembled 
those  of  Roger  Ascham  and  of  John  Lyly.  The  second 
was  a  practical  exemplification  of  his  method  for  the  use 
of  his  school.  The  third  was  an  expansion  and  system- 
atization  of  the  religious  instructions  given  by  him  to 
his  pupils.  It  has  a  much  higher  significance.  It  pre- 
sents Milton's  peculiar  and  utterly  heterodox  theology — 
which  is  thoroughly  Arian,  and  in  a  great  measure  ma- 
terialistic. It  was  the  theological  preparation  for  the 
Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained,  and  is  their  best 
commentary.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
the  esoteric  meaning  of  those  great  poems,  to  estimate 
their  spirit,  or  to  appreciate  many  of  their  details,  with- 
out the  continuous  illustration  afforded  by  this  long-lost 
treatise  in  prose.  "His  active  imagination  and  impet- 
uous spirit,"  it  has  been  well  said, "  mingle  too  strongly 
with  his  theology,  and  in  several  particulars  corrupt  it; 
bat  though,  like  Locke,  he  sometimes  mistakes  the  sense 
of  Scripture,  no  man  had  a  higher  opinion  of  its  supreme 
authority,  or  held  more  firmly  its  most  vital  truths. 
His  name  cannot  be  classed  with  modem  Unitarians." 

In  1641  Milton  reappeared  as  a  writer  before  the  pub- 
lic with  his  first  prose  work,  Of  Reformation  in  England, 
**  to  prove  that  the  Church  of  England  still  stood  in  need 
of  reformation."  He  continued  the  subject  in  four 
other  works,  replying  to  bishop  Hall  and  archbishop 
Usher  in  a  short  essay,  Of  Prelatical  Episcopacy,  and  in 
a  more  elaborate  response,  entitled  The  Reason  of  Church 
Government  urged  against  Prelaty.  It  is  in  this  latter 
work  that  Milton  commences  the  remarkable  series  of 
autobiographical  sketches  whence  so  much  of  our  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  his  tastes,  studies,  habits,  senti- 
ments, principles,  and  occupations  is  gathered.  Bishop 
Hall  and  archbishop  Usher  had  aroused  other  assailants. 
Chief  among  such  attacks  in  that  pamphleteering  day 
was  a  pamphlet  designated  Smectymnuus,  from  the  ini- 
tials of  its  five  authors — Stephen  Marshal,  Edmund  Cal- 
anry,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew  Newcomen,  and  Wil- 
liam Spurston.    To  this  attack  bishop  Hall  replied  in  a 


Defence  of  the  Remonstrance,  Milton,  who  had  assailed 
the  original  Remonstrance,  and  was  the  grateful  pupil 
of  Thomas  Young,  now  brought  out  Animadversions  on 
the  Remonstrants1  Defettce.  A  rejoinder  from  bishop 
Hall's  son  followed,  to  which  Milton  responded  in  1642 
by  his  celebrated  Apology  for  Ttimectymnuus.  These 
productions  thus  all  hang  together.  Their  object  and 
interdependence  are  pointed  out  in  the  author's  Second 
Defence  for  the  People  of  England. 

In  1648,  during  the  brief  superiority  of  the  Cavaliers, 
Milton,  now  in  bis  thirty-fifth  year,  hastily  married 
Mary  Powell,  a  gay,  thoughtless,  pretty  girl  of  seven- 
teen —  "  the  daughter  of  Richard  Powell,  Esq.,  of  For- 
rest Hill,  near  Shotover,  Oxfordshire,  an  active  royal- 
ist." The  match  was  a  singular  and  ill-assorted  union. 
It  was  unhappy.  It  could  scarcely  have  been  other- 
wise. The  fair  malignant,  in  her  young  beauty,  could 
not  endure  the  gloomy  yoke  of  her  sedate  Puritan  hus- 
band. After  the  honeymoon  was  over,  she  visited  her 
father,  and  remained  all  summer,  heedless  of  the  en- 
treaties, remonstrances,  and  commands  of  her  grim  lord. 
He  turned  to.  his  books,  and  to  the  examination  of  nice 
points  of  theological  ethics.  He  studied  the  nature  and 
obligations  of  marriage,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  foregone 
conclusion  to  divorce  his  recalcitrant  bride,  The  result 
of  his  eager  inquiries  was  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline 
of  Divorce,  restored  to  the  Good  of  both  Sexes — published 
anonymously  in  1644.  Another  fruit  of  his  studies  and 
experiences  was  his  undisguised  contempt  for  women. 
Before  concluding  his  inquiries,  he  proceeded  to  the 
practice  of  his  theory  by  paying  his  addresses  to  an- 
other fascinating  young  lady.  Mrs.  Milton,  after  a 
year's  absence,  sought  a  reconciliation,  entreated  for- 
giveness on  her  knees,  was  pardoned,  and  returned  to 
her  repellent  home.  She  died  in  1653,  leaving  three 
daughters,  the  only  children  of  the  poet,  who  grew  up 
without  culture  or  companionship.  The  husband,  who 
took  back  the  wife,  did  not  put  away  his  scandalous 
doctrine,  which  was  earnestly  denounced.  He  enforced 
it  in  three  other  works:  The  Judgment  of  Martin  Sneer 
concerning  Divorce;  Tetrachordon,  a  consideration  of 
his  four  chief  texts  of  Scripture  on  the  subject;  and 
Colasterion,  a  bitter  castigation  of  an  illiterate  and  anon- 
ymous opponent  The  Colasterion  is  Milton's  solitary 
attempt  at  humor — and  very  questionable  humor  it  is, 
except  as  ill-humor.  In  the  same  year  with  The  Doc- 
trine of  Divorce  appeared  the  Tractate  on  Education, 
addressed  to  "Master  Samuel  Hartlib,"  and  the  noble 
A  reopagitica,  or  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  unlicensed 
Printing.  The  Areopagitica  is  the  finest  of  Milton's 
prose  compositions  in  subject,  treatment,  spirit,  and  ex- 
pression. It  is  the  earliest  of  the  grand  English  argu- 
ments for  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Written  with  the 
forms  of  Greek  oratory,  and  in  imitation  of  the  orations 
of  Isocrates,  its  stiff,  stately,  and  sonorous  periods  roll 
on  with  involved  Hellenistic  phrase,  but  are  distin- 
guished by  fervor  of  feeling,  breadth  and  truth  of  con- 
ception, and  radiant  utterance.  Leckey  (Rationalism 
in  Europe,  ii,  80)  says,  "The  Paradise  fjost  is,  indeed, 
scarcely  a  more  glorious  monument  of  the  genius  of 
Milton  than  the  Areopagitica" 

Milton's  prose  style  is  not  in  general  either  good  or 
attractive.  It  is  not  merely  intricate  and  cumbrous, 
but  it  is  prolix,  vagabond,  and  wearisome.  Its  high 
reputation  has  been  derived  from  the  A  reopagitica,  and 
from  rare  bursts  of  rhetorical  brilliancy  in  other  writ- 
iug*.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  prose  works  merits  the 
eulogies  bestowed  upon  the  glorious  *'  purple  patches ;" 
and  even  these  are  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  of 
unrestricted  praise. 

On  March  15,  1649— six  weeks  after  the  execution 
of  Charles  I — Miltoa  was  appointed  secretary  for  for- 
eign tongues  to  the  Council  of  State.  He  had  probably 
gained  the  favor  of  the  Republican  authorities  by  his 
Tenure  of  Kings  and  Observations  on  the  A  rticles  of 
Peace  in  Ireland.  He  held  the  position  till  a  short  time 
before  the  Restoration ;  but  the  salary  was  reduced  by 
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nearly  one  half  after  1655 ;  and  after  1669,  when  he  De- 
cline blind,  [he  duties  were  discharged,  Drat,  by  Philip 
Meadowes,  and  afterwards  by  Andrew  MarvelL  The 
appointment  called  him  away  from  his  preparations  for 
his  Arthurian  epic,  which  was  published  towards  the 
close  of  his  life  as  a  IfiMorie  ofBritanie. 

HU  first  task  under  his  political  taskmasters  was  At- 
lamoclatfes,  in  answer  to  the  Icon  Btuilike — the  political 
testament  ascribed  to  Charles  I,  and  bequeathed  by  him 
on  the  scaffold  to  his  people.  Milton's  reply  is  bold, 
,.  defiant;  breathing  all  the  exhilarating  airs  of  sanguine 
freedom,  hut  coarse,  vituperative,  passionate,  and  ungen- 
erous. It  was  a  suitable  prelude  fur  the  Latin  "A]>olo- 
gies  for  the  People  of  England"  (Brfeatio  pro  Pupal" 
A  Hi/Heitno,  Prima  et  Secunda),  composed  in  1651  and 
1654  as  a  refutation  of  the  celebrated  scholar  Salmasitts. 
[it  his  various  "  Letters  of  Stale"— extending  from  Aug. 
10. 1649,  to  May  15, 1659— including  the  "Manifesto  of 
the  Lord  Protector"  in  1G65,  there  are  many  lofty  senti- 
ments and  sounding  periods  i  but  it  would  be  scarcely 
fair  to  transfer  to  the  secretary  the  praise  for  sagacious 
or  audacious  policy,  which  may  belong  exclusively  to 
the  Republican  councillors,  or  to  the  great  Republican 
sovereign.  Cromwell  was  not  a  man  to  borrow  hie  pol- 
icy from  a  subordinate,  and  from  a  subordinate  awed 
into  unscrupulous  homage  by  his  resolute  character. 

In  the  composition  of  the  Defend  for  far  PtopU  of 
England  Milton's  sight  gave  way.  As  early  as  1644  it 
bad  been  seriously  impaired  by  much  study,  frequent 
vigils,  and  constant  writing.  He  became  totally  blind 
in  1652.  He  was  warned  by  his  physicians  to  abstain 
from  literary  labor.  He  refused  to  spare  his  eyes  by 
the  renunciation  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  high  pa- 
triotic duty.  He  studied  and  wrote  for  his  party  and 
country  till  "  the  drop  serene"  totally  darkened  his  vi- 
sion. The  assertion  of  his  lofty  resolve  is  imbedded  in 
his  Second  DrJ'tncf.  fur  the  PtopU  of  England,  and  a 
touching  account  of  the  advancing  stages  of  his  blind- 
ness is  given  iualettertoaClreek  friend,  which  is  much 
less  known  than  his  pathetic  allusions  to  his  great  pri- 
vation in  the  Paradite  IjuI,  the  Sainton  Affomittt,  and 

Shut  out  from  the  light  of  day,  cut  off  from  the  direct 
pursuit  of  his  official  duties,  denied  personal  communion 
with  his  books,  the  companions  of  his  solitary  hours, 
Milton's  thoughts  were  turned  inwards,  employed  on  no- 
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ie  long  years  of  darkness  and  enforced 
leisure,  he  gradually  conceived  and  moulded  and  com- 
menced his  I'artiditt  IjHit.  When  Cromwell  died,  con- 
fusion and  anarchy  returned,  and  the  hope  or  fear  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuart  line  occupied  the  public  ex- 
pectation. The  blind  seer  then  resumed  his  political  la- 
bors, endeavored  to  preserve  or  to  improve  the  recent  or- 
der in  the  Church,  and  to  uphold  the  late  scheme  of  gov- 
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sequence  of  his  prompt  and  virulent  denunciation  offcii 
slaughtered  monarch.  He  was  spared,  tradition  sayi, 
through  the  intercession  of  Sir  William  Devenant.  He 
was  compelled  to  remain  in  hiding.  His  second  »ii>, 
nee  Woodcock,  bad  dial  in  1659,  within  a  year  a!  li.r 
marriage.  He  took  a  third  in  1665,  Elizabeth  Marshal, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Marshal,  of  Cheshire.  She 
must  have  been  a  young  bride,  as  she  survived  her  hus- 
band more  tlian  fifty  yean.  Of  bis  second  and  lliird 
wives,  of  bis  daughters  in  their  young  wnmanhoml,  uf 
his  domestic  life,  of  his  intercourse  with  his  still  re- 
maining friends,  scarcely  anything  is  heard  al  this  pe- 
riod. Andrew  Marvel]  arid  a  few  other  intimates  still 
consoled  bis  loneliness  and  obscurity  with  their  fervent 
attachment.  Dryden,  in  the  flush  or  his  young  and 
garish  reputation,  did  reverence  to  him ;  but  the  deso- 
late poet  disappears  from  public  gaze,  and  communes 
with  his  thoughts,  bis  memories,  and  his  God.  "For- 
getting the  world,  and  of  the  world  forgot,"  he  worked 
out  his  immortal  fame.  Content  with  "audience  fit, 
though  few,"  be  created  those  wondrous  poems,  which 
were  the  sublimated  essence  of  his  life  and  learning 
and  labors — his  own  undying  glory,  and  the  pride  of  the 
English  tongue- 

When  Hilton  retired  from  the  plague  in  London,  in 
1665,  to  the  house  which  Elwood.  the  Quaker,  had  pre- 
sented to  him,  at  Chalfont,  in  Buckinghamshire,  be  ei- 
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ligiuus  and  civil  freedom  tolerated  only 
in  spirit  with  his  own;  and  would  have  sought  to  per- 
petuate English  freedom  and  republicanism  by  rendering 
the  remnant  of  the  Long  Parliament  a  close,  permanent, 
and  self-renewing  oligarchy.  His  urgent  clamors  awoke 
no  echo.  His  voice  was  too  faint,  too  wild,  too  foreign 
o  the  necessi  -        ■■   - 


Milton's  Cottage  at  Chalfont. 


htbited  to  his  friends  the  MS.  of  Paradut  Lot/.  It 
mav  have  been  unfinished.  It  was  sold,  April  37, 1667, 
to  Samuel  Simmons,  of  London,  for  £b  down,  and  £a  on 
each  of  three  future  contingencies.  Only  two  payment! 
were  made,  whence  it  is  inferred  that  less  than  2rt» 
copies  were  disposed  of  in  the  seven  yean  preceding  tin 
death.  This  poem  was  the  crowning  labor  or  the  poet's 
life.  It  had  engaged  bis  thoughts  as  early  as  1654,  and 
had  occupied  his  solitary  meditations  during  the  e 
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acceptance.  Fairfax  and  Monk  insured  Charles  lis  re- 
turn to  his  ancestral  throne.  Milton's  political  life  was 
ended.  All  his  hopes,  all  his  dreams,  all  his  cherished 
plans,  were  turned  to  dust  and  ashes.  Poor,  forlorn, 
outlawed,  helpless,  but  not  wholly  dejected,  he  entered 
on  the  last  period  of  his  life  in  difficulty  and  danger 

IV.  Period  1660-1674.— The  closing  years  of  Milton's 
life  offer  little  biographical  detail.  He  was  blind,  in 
want,  helpless;  shunning  the  world,  and  shunned  by  it. 
Vane  and  other  leaders  of  the  lately  dominant  faction 
perished  on  the  scatfold;  othen  were  outlawed  or  ex- 
iled.   Milton  was  threatened  with  the  like  fate  in  con- 


It  had  been  completed  amid  the  boistrnm; 
e,  and  obscene  dissonance,  and  reckless  debauchery 
wealth 
expe- 
rience gathered  in  a  studious,  thoughtful,  and  full  life — 
crystallizing  into  radiant  gems  the  rich  materials  he 
employed.     Like  bis  own  Pandemonium, 

"Ontofihe  earth  a  rubric  bage 
lit  Julcel  symphonies,  and  voices  sweet." 
From  his  college  days  he  had  contemplated  the  produc- 
tion of  a  great  poem.  In  penury  and  wretchedness  and 
scorn  he  achieved  his  ideal,  after  the  lapse  of  a  whole 
stormy  generation.  The  currents  of  his  life  changed  the 
course  of  his  fancies.  He  renounced  the  charms  or  old 
romance  to  sing  the  songs  of  heaven,  and  "  tell  of  things 
invisible  to  mortal  sight." 

Milton  selected  for  his  subject  the  fall  of  man— *  sub- 
ject of  universal  interest — of  special  interest  to  all  be- 
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lievers  in  the  redemption — of  more  peculiar  interest  to 
the  religious  enthusiasts  and  reformers  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury; and  pre-eminently  attractive  to  Milton  from  his 
peculiar  idiosyncrasies.  It  was  no  new  theme.  In 
whole  or  in  part  it  had  been  treated  by  Avitus  in  the 
5th  century;  by  Csedmon  in  the  6th;  by  Proba  Falco- 
nia  in  the  10th ;  by  Fra  Giacomo,  of  Verona,  in  the 
12th ;  by  the  mediaeval  writers  of  miracle  plays  between 
the  11th  and  16th;  by  Andreini  in  the  17th,  and  by 
other  writers.  To  most  of  these  predecessors  Milton  was 
indebted,  without  sacrificing  his  own  essential  original- 
ity, which  stamps  every  page  with  the  seal  of  his  own 
majesty.  He  hesitated  long  before  settling  the  form  of 
the  poem.  His  genius  was  distinctly  lyrical,  but  the 
Ode  on  the  Nativity  had  exhausted  the  compass  of 
the  lyric  strain,  and  demonstrated  its  insufficiency.  He 
tried  a  dramatic  cast,  and  commenced  the  play  with  Sa- 
tan's invocation  to  the  sun  in  the  fourth  book.  His 
own  temperament,  the  personages,  the  scene,  the  action, 
the  incidents,  were  all  unstated  to  the  drama.  He  finally 
adopted  the  epic  mould,  without  creating  a  true  epic, 
for  the  lyric  spirit  and  strong  predominance  of  his  own 
personality  still  remain.  If  Satan  is  bis  hero,  Satan  is 
a  glorified  though  fallen  image  of  Milton  himself.  The 
poem  is  singular,  alone,  unapproached,  a  work  sui  gene- 
ris*   As  Wordsworth  said  of  the  poet's  soul,  the  poem 

44  Wns  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart, 
It  had  a  voice  whose  sound  wns  like  the  sea, 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free." 

There  is  neither  need  nor  room  here  for  any  criticism 
of  this  noble  masterpiece.  It  is  nearly  perfect  in  sub- 
ject, plan,  impersonations,  sentiments,  moral  aim,  lan- 
guage, decoration,  episodes,  and  rhythm.  It  is  un- 
equalled in  grandeur,  sublimity,  verisimilitude  of  inven- 
tion, and  pathos.  The  blemishes  indicated  by  Addison 
anil  other  censors  are  less  failures  of  the  poet  than 
weaknesses  of  the  theologian,  as  may  be  seen  from  his 
treatise  De  Doctrina  Christiana.  Even  the  blank  verse, 
which  was  adopted  by  him  on  an  erroneous  theory,  and 
would  have  failed  utterly  in  feebler  hands,  becomes  with 
him  "  the  Dorian  mood  of  flutes  and  soft  recorders,"  All 
the  lavish  rhetoric  of  praise  of  Macaulay,  in  the  spark- 
ling essay  which  his  matured  judgment  disapproved 
throughout,  may  be  bestowed  on  the  Paradise  Lost, 

Four  years  after  the  completion  of  this  signal  work, 
Milton  brought  forth  his  Paradise  Regained  and  Samson 
Agordstes.  The  former  was  preferred  by  the  poet  to  its 
greater  predecessor,  was  its  natural  counterpart,  and 
probably  was  designed  in  its  opening  lines.  The  au- 
thor's partiality  for  this  smaller  work  doubtless  rested 
on  theological  caprices;  but,  as  a  work  of  art,  it  has 
striking  excellences  of  its  own.  It  is  more  quiet,  more 
smooth,  more  uniform,  and  more  symmetrical.  Its  ra- 
diance has  a  gentler  glow  than  the  fierce  splendor  of 
the  more  imposing  poem.  Its  habitual  depreciation 
may  be  due  to  the  same  cause  which  secured  the  pa- 
rental preference— the  mistake  in  determining  the  su- 
preme moment  of  the  Saviour's  life,  as  the  subject  of 
the  tale.  The  temptation  was  more  significant  to  Mil- 
ton than  the  crucifixion.  By  the  temptation  Christ's 
divinity  was  earned;  it  was  scarcely  attested  by  the 
crucifixion,  according  to  his  views.  The  Samson  A  go- 
nisfes  is  Greek  in  form  and  expression ;  Hebrew  in  con- 
ception and  spirit;  English  and  personal  in  aim.  It  is 
a  martyr's  death-song— the  agonizing  wail  of  Milton's 
crushed,  mangled,  writhing,  but  triumphant  soul;  ex- 
postulating, like  Job  with  the  Almighty  and  the  Om- 
niscient, who 

"  Now  hath  cast  me  off  as  never  known. 
And  to  those  cruel  enemies, 
Whom  1  by  his  appoiutment  had  provoked, 
Left  me,  with  the  irreparable  loss 
Of  sight,  reserved  alive  to  be  repeated 
The  enbject  of  their  cruelty  and  scorn. 
Nor  nm  I  in  the  list  of  them  that  hone : 
Hopeless  are  all  my  evils,  all  remcdilettg : 
This  one  prayer  yet  remains,  might  1  be  heard, 
No  lonp  ]>etitinn :  tpeedy  death, 
The  dose  of  all  my  miseries,  and  the  balm." 


The  death  invoked  came  soon.  He  sank  rapidly  under 
attacks  of  gout,  which  became  both  more  frequent  and 
more  violent ;  yet  in  bis  paroxysms  "  he  would  be  very 
cheerful,  and  sing."  He  expired  placidly  in  his  own 
house  on  Sunday,  Nov.  8, 1674,  and  the  seer  of  things  ce- 
lestial was  buried  near  his  father,  who  had  so  sanguinely 
cherished  his  young  genius. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  close  this  concise  notice 
of  John  Milton  with  any  summary  estimate  of  ours 
upon  his  character  and  genius.  He  may  be  admired 
by  all — he  can  be  judged  only  by  his  peers.  "  It  may 
be  doubted,"  says  Walter  S.  Laudor, "  whether  the  Cre- 
ator ever  created  one  altogether  so  great  as  Milton — 
taking  into  one  view  at  once  his  manly  virtues,  his  su- 
perhuman genius,  bis  zeal  for  truth,  for  true  piety,  true 
freedom,  his  eloquence  in  displaying  it,  his  contempt 
of  personal  power,  his  glory  and  exultation  iu  his  coun- 
try's." "  Milton,"  says  Macaulay,  "  did  not  strictly  be- 
long to  any  of  the  classes  which  we  have  described. 
He  was  not  a  Puritan.  He  was  not  a  Freethinker. 
He  was  not  a  Cavalier.  In  his  character  the  noblest 
qualities  of  every  party  were  combined  iu  harmonious 
union.  .  .  .  We  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  idol- 
izing either  the  living  or  the  dead;  but  there  are  a 
few  characters  which  have  stood  the  closest  scrutiny 
and  the  severest  tests,  which  have  been  tried  in  the  fur- 
nace and  have  proved  pure,  which  have  been  declared 
sterling  ty  the  general  consent  of  mankind,  and  which 
are  visibly  stamped  with  the  image  and  superscription 
of  the  Most  High.    These  great  men  we  trust  we  know 

how  to  prize;  and  of  these  was  Milton His 

thoughts  are  powerful  not  only  to  delight,  but  to  ele- 
vate and  purify.  Nor  do  we  envy  the  man  who  can 
study  either  the  life  or  the  writings  of  the  great  poet 
and  patriot  without  aspiring  to  emulate,  not  indeed  the 
sublime  works  with  which  his  genius  has  enriched  our 
literature,  but  the  zeal  with  which  he  labored  for  the 
public  good,  the  fortitude  with  which  he  endured  every 
private  calamity,  the  lofty  disdain  with  which  he  looked 
down  on  temptation  and  dangers,  the  deadly  hatred 
which  he  bore  to  bigots  and  tyrants,  and  the  faith 
which  he  so  sternly  kept  with  his  country  and  with  his 
fame"  {Essay  on  Milton), 

Literature,  —  Miltonic  bibliography  is  so  extensive 
that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  enumerate  even  the  most 
important  works.  A  general  reference  to  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  Amer,  Authors,  will  answer  a  better  pur- 
pose than  any  copious  list  presented  here.  It  may  then 
suffice  to  mention  a  few  authorities  of  special  interest 
for  the  assistance  they  afford  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
poet  and  his  labors.  Masson,  Life  and  Times  of  Milton, 
narrated  in  connection  icilh  the  Political,  Ecclesittstical, 
and  Literary  history  of  his  Time  (Lond.  3  vols.  8vo; 
1859  sq.;  still  unfinished);  Keightley,  Account  of  the 
Life,  Opinions,  and  Writings  of  John  Milton  (Lond. 
1855,  8vo);  Brydges,  The  Poetical  Works  ofJofa  Mil- 
ton (Lond.  1835,6  vols.  12mo) ;  St.  John,  The  Prose  Works 
of  John  Milton  (Lond.  6  vols.  12 mo);  Prendergast,  A 
complete  Concordance  to  the  Poetical  Works  of  John  Mil- 
ton (Madras,  1857-59) :  Hamilton,  Original  Papers  illus- 
trative of  the  Life  of  John  Milton  (Camden  Society); 
Dunster,  Considerations  on  Milton's  Early  Reading,  and 
on  the  Prima  Stamnia  oftlte  Paradise  Lost  (Lond.  1800) ; 
Coleridge,  Lectures  on  Shakespeare  and  Milton  (Lond. 
1857) ;  Cbanning,  Remarks  on  the  Character  and  Genius 
of  Milton;  De  Quincey,  Milton,  in  Theological  Essay; 
Skeats,  Hist,  of  the  Free  Churches  of  England,  p.  61 ; 
Perry,  Ch,  Hisl.  vol  ii ;  Tulloch,  Puritan  Leaders,  ch.  v ; 
Hunter,  Religious  Thought  in  England  (see  Index,  voL 
iii) ;  Hallam,  Hist,  of  Lit.  (Harper's  edition),  ii,  375  sq. ; 
Hume,  Hist,  of  England,  ch.  lxii ;  Kitto,  Journal  of  Sac 
Lit.  i,  236  sq. ;  voL  xxiii ;  Christian  Examiner,  ii,  423  sq. ; 
iii,  29  sq.;  vol.  lvii;  Retrospective  Rev.  1825,  vol.  xiv; 
Emerson,  in  the  North  A  mer.  Rev.  lxxxii,  388  sq. ;  Btb- 
lioth.  Sac,  1869,  p.  857 ;  1860,  p.  1 ;  Meth.  Qu.  Rev.  1859, 
p.  495  sq.;  North  British  Rev.  May,  1859;  Edinb.  Rev. 
April,  1860;  Lond.  Qu.  Rev.  April,  1*872 ;  Prescott,  Biog> 
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and  Crit.  Miscellanies ;  Bayne,  Contemporary  Rev.  Aug. 
1873;  Brit. Qu.Rev.Jan.  1871, p.  115;  July,  1872,  p.  127 
sq.;  July,  1871,  p.  Ill  sq.;  Presb.  Qu.  Rev.  April,  1872, 
art.  x ;  Catholic  World,  Feb.  1, 1873.  Those  who  desire 
to  know  how  the  English  Homer  is  regarded  by  a  na- 
tion whose  taste  and  habits  of  thought  differ  most  widely 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  may  consult  the  article 
u  Milton"  in  the  Biographic  Unicerselle,  from  the  pen 
of  the  justly-celebrated  French  critic  Villemain.  He 
admits  that  Milton's  picture  of  our  first  parents  in  Eden 
surpasses,  in  graceful  and  touching  simplicity,  anything 
to  be  found  in  the  creations  of  any  other  poet,  ancient 
or  modern,  and  that  the  human  imagination  has  pro- 
duced nothing  more  grand  or  more  sublime  than  some 
portions  of  Paradise  Lost.  Compare  also  the  lately  is- 
sued work  on  the  History  of  English  Literature  by  Taine 
(Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1872, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Geoffroy,  Etudes  sur 
Us  Pamphlets  Politigues  et  Religieux  de  Milton  (Paris, 
1848),  and  Revue  Chretietme,  1869,  p.  19  sq.  A  revised 
edition  of  Milton's  poetical  works  is  now  preparing  un- 
der the  editorship  of  Prof.  Masson,  the  able  biographer 
of  Milton,  and  a  multifarious  worker.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  forthcoming  portion  of  Milton's  works 
will  hereafter  be  the  standard  edition  of  the  poetical 
writings  of  John  Milton.     (G.  F.  H.) 

Mlmansa  (from  the  Sanscrit  man,  to  investigate ; 
hence,  literally,  investigation)  is  the  collective  name  of 
two  of  the  six  divisions  of  orthodox  Hindu  philosophy. 
See  HindCism.  These  two  divisions  are  respectively 
distinguished  as  Purva-mimdnsd  and  Uttara-mimdnsd, 
the  latter  being  more  commonly  called  Ved&nta  (q.  v.), 
while  the  former  is  briefly  stvled  Aftmdnsd.  Native 
writers  rank  the  Mlmansa  with  the  five  other  philosoph- 
ical systems ;  but  the  term  philosophy — as  understood  in 
a  European  sense — can  scarcely  be  applied  to  it,  as  it  is 
neither  concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  absolute  or  of 
the  human  mind,  nor  with  the  various  categories  of  ex- 
istence in  general— topics  which  are  dealt  with  more  or 
less  by  the  other  five  philosophies.  The  object  of  the 
Mlmansa  is  in  reality  simply  to  lay  down  a  correct  in- 
terpretation of  such  Vedic  passages  as  refer  to  the  Brah- 
minic  ritual,  to  solve  doubts  wherever  they  may  exist 
on  matters  concerning  sacrificial  acts,  and  to  reconcile 
discrepancies— according  to  the  Mlmansa  always  ap- 
parent only — of  Vedic  texts. 

The  foundation  of  this  system  is  therefore  preceded 
by  a  codification  of  the  three  principal  Vedas  [the  fourth 
Veda,  the  "Atharvan,"  never  attained  in  India  the  high 
consideration  paid  to  the  others,  and  is  not  universally 
accepted  as  a  Veda  (q.  v.)]— the  Rik,  Black -Yajus, 
and  So*  man —  and  bv  the  existence  of  schools  and 
theories  which,  by  their  different  interpretations  of 
the  Vedic  rites,  had  begun  to  endanger,  or,  in  reality, 
had  endangered  a  correct,  or  at  least  authoritative  un- 
derstanding of  the  Vedic  texts.  It  is  the  method,  how- 
ever, stiopted  by  the  Mlmansa  which  imparted  to  it 
a  higher  character  than  that  of  a  mere  commentary, 
and  allowed  it  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  philosophy;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  the  topics  explained  do  not  follow  the 
order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  Vedic  writings,  espe- 
cially in  the  Brahminic  portion  of  the  Vedas  (q.  v.) ; 
they  are  arranged  according  to  certain  categories,  such 
as  authoritativeness,  indirect  precept,  concurrent  effi- 
cacy, co-ordinate  effect,  etc ;  and,  secondly,  each  topic  or 
case  is  discussed  according  to  a  regular  scheme,  which 
comprises  the  proposition  of  the  subject-matter,  the 
doubt  or  question  arising  upon  it,  the  prima  facie  or 
wrong  argument  applied  to  it,  the  correct  argument  in 
refutation  of  the  latter,  and  the  conclusion  devolving 
from  it.  Some  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Mlmansa,  in- 
cidentally, as  it  were,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, belong  likewise  rather  to  the  sphere  of  philo- 
sophic thought  than  to  that  of  commentatorial  criticism 
— such, for  instance,  as  the  association  of  articulate  sound 
with  sense,  the  similarity  of  words  in  different  language.", 
the  inspiration  or  eternity  of  the  Veda,  the  invisible  or 
spiritual  operation  of  pious  acts,  etc 


The  reputed  founder  of  this  system  is  Jaimini— of 
unknown  date — who  taught  it  in  twelve  books,  each 
subdivided  into  four  chapters,  except  the  third,  sixth, 
and  tenth  books,  which  contain  eight  chapters  each; 
the  chapters,  again,  are  divided  into  sections,  generally 
comprising  several  Sutras  or  aphorisms,  but  sometimes 
only  one.  The  extant  commentary  on  this  obscure 
work  is  the  Bh&shya  of  Sabara-swnrain,  which  was  crit- 
ically annotated  by  the  great  Mlmnnsa  authority,  Kn- 
marila-swamin.  Out  of  these  works,  which,  in  their 
turn,  quote  several  others,  apparently  lost,  has  arisen  a 
great  number  of  other  writings,  explaining  and  eluci- 
dating their  predecessors.  The  best  coropcndium,among 
these  modern  works,  is  the  Jaimbiiya-fiyaya-maUi-rU' 
tura,by  the  celebrated Mndhavach&rva  (q. v.).— Cham- 
bers, Cyclop,  s.  v.  See  Mullens,  The  Religious  Aspects 
of  Hindu  Philosophy  (Lond.  1860) ;  the  Rev.  K.  M.  Ban- 
erjew,  Dialogues  on  the  Hindu  Philosophy  (Lond  1861) ; 
Chunder  Dutt,  Essay  on  the  Vedanta  (Calcutta,  1854) : 
Duncker,  Gesch.  des  A  Iterthums,  i,  205;  Clarke.  TVs  Grtai 
Religions,  p.  116  sq. 

Mina  (in  Greek  pva,  A.  V.  "  pound**),  a  weight  ami 
coin  which,  according  to  the  Attic  standard,  was  equiv- 
alent to  100  drachma  (Plutarch,  Solon,  xvi;  Pliny,  xxi, 
109)  or  Roman  denarii,  i.  e.  (estimating  the  average 
value  at  the  time  of  Christ)  about  $16.  It  is  the  sum 
named  in  the  parable  of  Luke  xix,  13  sq.,  where  the 
amount  of  100  mina  is  therefore  some  $1600.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  mina  mentioned  in  I  Mace  xiv,  24 
(comp.  xv,  18)  is  a  weight,  and  (as  being  originally 
equivalent  to  the  Heb.  shekel)  it  may  be  reckoned  at 
8220  Paris  grains  (Bockh,  Metrol.  I r'nlersuch.  p.  124): 
and  the  sum  of  1000  mina  of  gold  would  then  amount  to 
about  $  1 6,9 1 0.    See  Money. 

Different  from  this  is  the  Heb.  maneh  (tt3  «),  origi- 
nally likewise  a  weight,  but  used  of  the  precious  metals 
and  hence  ultimately  determining  the  value  of  coin. 
The  word  has  perhaps  an  etymological  connection  with 
the  Greek  mina.    See  Mktkology. 

Minseanfi  (i.  e.  deniers,  heretics)  is  the  name  of  a 
Jewish  sect  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the  Church 
fathers.  This  is  only  another  name  for  the  Kazaraaia 
((}.  v.).     Comp.  Keim,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  608. 

Minard,  Abel,  a  prominent  layman  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  noted  for  his  great  philanthropic 
labors,  was  born  in  Massachusetts  September  25, 1*14. 
His  father  died  soon  after  'his  birth,  and  he  lost  his 
mother  when  he  was  about  eight  years  old,  so  that  as  a 
mere  youth  he  was  left  alone  in  the  world.  His  early 
life  was  an  earnest  struggle  for  success ;  he  was  subject- 
ed to  all  the  disadvantages  which  attend  those  who  are 
compelled  to  work  their  own  way  from  poverty  to  for- 
tune. He  learned  the  trade  of  a  tanner ;  but  his  energy 
of  character  soon  sought  a  broader  field  of  action  in 
business  operations,  which  proved  successful,  and  rapid- 
ly secured  him  wealth  and  influence.  In  1846  he  vent 
to  California;  in  1856  removed  to  Lock  port,  N.  Y. ;  and 
in  1866  settled  at  Morri?town,.N.  J.,  where  he  died,  Jan. 
31,1871.  In  early  life  Mr.  Minard  was  a  member  of  the 
Free-will  Baptist  Church,  but  in  the  prime  of  his  days  he 
neglected  his  Church  privileges.  In  the  spring  of  1870 
he  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Mor- 
ristown,  in  whose  communion  he  spent  his  last  days.  In 
early  life  he  promised  his  God  that  if  he  would  bless  him 
he  would  give  away  the  tenth  part  of  his  income,  and  he 
dealt  out  largely  to  the  poor  and  to  the  Church ;  in  later 
yean*,  fearing  that  he  had  not  kept  the  vow  fully,  be 
failed  not  to  make  compensation  for  his  neglect  by  nu- 
merous private  and  public  benefactions.  The  churches 
both  of  Morristown  and  Lockport  were  remembered  in 
his  wilL  He  also  left  a  sum,  the  interest  of  which  ia 
annually  applied  for  the  education  of  four  young  men  in 
Drew  Theological  Seminary  at  Madison,  N.  J.  But  the 
crowning  work  of  his  life  was  the  establishment  of  the 
"Minard  Home,"  in  Morristown  (valued  at  €60,000),  for 
the  education  of  the  female  orphans  of  missionaries  and 
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bnroe  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  See 
Xod  York  Clrutia*  Adcocalr,  June  16,  1H70;  Prof. 
Bnttz,  in  the  Ladia'  Rtpatitory,  1872.     (J.  H.  IV.) 

Miiiard,  Louis  G-aillaume,  *  French  eccleai- 
astical  writer,  was  bom  at  Paris  January  31, 1725.  Ed- 
ucated at  the  College  or  France  by  the  care  of  Kivard, 
with  whom  he  was  a  favorite  pupil,  he  joined  the  "  Broth- 
en  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,"  and  w«  appointed  while 
Mill  young  lo  some  of  the  superior  offices  of  hia  congTe- 
C'tinn.  He  entered  the  secular  clergy  and  obuined  the 
benefice  of  Berry,  near  Paris.  Hia  tolerance  and  euy 
profession  of  religion  brought  upon  him  many  admoni- 
tion* from  hia  superior*;  finally,  Christophe  de  Beau- 
mont, archbishop  of  Paris,  suspended  him  from  his  sa- 
cred functions  hiring  been  offended  by  a  book  that 
Mi  nan]  had  written,  entitled  Panigyriqut  de 
Saat  Ciarlei  Borromte.  Minard  continued 
to  dwell  among  hia  ex-parUbioners,  devoting 

he  refused  the  generalship  ottered  him  by  the 
lay  brethren.  In  1795  he  became  ■  member 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Paris.  He  died,  poor 
and  infirm,  at  Paris,  April  22, 1798.  Beside* 
the  Panigyriqut  de  Saint  Charlei  Bomtmir, 
condemned  by  Ibe  Sorbonne  and  his  provisor 
the  archbishop  of  Paris,  Minard  wrote  A  cts 
aux  Jiddla  nrr  it  Khumt  donl  rkgiite  de 

■his  tract,  written  to  establish  peace  with 
the  Janseniats,  he  says  that  all  parties  should 
unite  to  establish  harmony  in  the  Church, 
and  that  tbe  resistance  of  a  part  of  the 
clergy  to  the  laws  is  as  injurious  to  the  di- 
vine service  as  lo  the  state.  It  was  replied 
in  by  Bernard  Lambert  la  Piaigne,  a  Do- 
wrote  four  LeUrei  aux  miniilrti  de  la  ci-dr- 
ttut  egtiit  coiutilutwaelie  (1795-179U).  Mi- 
nard afterwards  replied  to  these  by  a  Sup- 
plement to  the  A  rit  ,mz  Fidila.  See  Aon- 
reSrr  ecdttiwtiqvri  (Utrecht,  1798);  Did. 
kiMturiqut,  s.  v.  —  Hoefer,  ,Vnur.  Biog.  Ge*i- 
rait,  hit,  691. 

Minaret  (or  Mlnar)  is  the  name  of  a 
tall  turret  used  in  Saracenic  architecture. 
The  minaret,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Turk*, 

era!  stories,  with  balconies  from  which  the 
priests  summon  the  Mohammedans  to  prayer 
— bells  not  being  permitted  in  I  heir  religion 
[see  Mohammedanism]— and  is  terminated 
with  a  spire  or  ornamental  finiaL  The  min- 
arets are  among  the  must  beautiful  features 
of  Mohammedan  architecture,  and  are  an  in- 
variable accompaniment  of  the  mosques  (q. 
v.).  In  India,  miliars,  or  pillars  uf  victor)-, 
are  frequently  erected  in  connection  with 
mosque* ;  some  of  these  are  lofty  and  splen- 
did monuments,  that  of  Kutub,  at  Old  Delhi, 
being  48  feet  4  inche*  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  about  250  feet  high.  They  are 
often  built  on  apian  of  a  (tar-like  form,  and 

o  atorie*  by  projecting  balconies,  like  the 
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In  Jewish  liturgy  the  word  Mine  hah  a  the  technical 
term  for  the  afternoon  service  uf  prayer.     See  Lituk 

Mincing  (~1"J,  laphaph',  Ise.  iii,  16)  occurs  in  the 

of  Jerusalem."  The  Hebrew  word,  a*  well  as  the  Arabic 
inf.  refers  to  the  taking  small  and  quick  steps,  the  af- 
fected pace  of  a  coquettish  woman.  The  passage  might 
lie  rendered,  "They  walk  and  trip  along."  Although 
Hebrew  word  has  perhaps  a  slightly  different  sense, 


oft! 


females 


modem  practice  of  swaying  the  bodv  in 
walking.    See  Woman. 

Mind,  the  exercise  or  expression  of  the  spiritual 
part  of  man's  nature.     It  is  obviously  divisible  into  the 


1  (Wirt),  properly  a  sift  (as  often  rer 
(lend)  or  present  (Gen.  xxxii,  14;  xix,2l;  xliii.llsq. 
especially  to  noble*  and  kings  (Judg.  iii,  15;  1  Sam.x 
33;  2  Chnm.xvii.5,11;  Pas.  xlv,  13;  In.  xxxix,  1 ; 
Kings  x,  25);  hence  tribute  from  a  subject  nation  ( 
Sam.  viii.2,6;  1  Kings  v,  1  [iv,21j;  2  Kings  xvii.4 
Psa,  lxxii,  10) ;  but  specifically  an  offering  to  Clod,  i.  < 
tacrifiee  (lea.  i,  13;  1  Chron.  xvi,  29),  particularly 
bloodless  one, "  meat-offering,"  consisting  of  Hour,  m'ea 
or  cakes,  with  oil  and  frankincense,  burned  upon  the  al 
tar  by  itself,  or  in  connection  with  a  Moody  oflerin 
(Lev.  ii,l  Uf.;  vii,9,etc).    See  Of  rants  a. 


three  elementary  functions,  thought,  emotion,  and  voli- 
tion ;  but  scientific  writers  greatlv  differ  as  to  the  sub- 
ordinate or  detailed  faculties,  as  t'hey  are  called.  Jteid 
thus  classifies  the  mental  powers;  Perception,  memory, 
conception,  abstraction,  judgment,  reasoning.  Stewart 
thus:  Perception,  attention,  concept  ion,  abstraction,  as- 
sociation, imagination,  reason.  Others  propose  a  deep- 
er analysis  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  find  three 
properties  which  appear  fundamental  and  distinct,  no 
one  in  any  degree  implying  the  other,  while  the  whole 
taken  together  are  sufficient  to  explain  all  intellectual 
operations:  namely,  discrimination,  retcntiveness,  and 
association  of  ideas.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  deponing  from 
common  classifications,  sums  the  intellections  into  sixi 
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(1.)  The  preventative  faculty!  or  the  power  of  recog- 
nising the  various  aspects  of  the  world  and  of  the  mind. 
(2.)  The  conservative  faculty  or  memory,  meaning  the 
power  of  storing  up.  (3.)  The  reproductive  faculty,  or 
the  means  of  recalling  sleeping  impressions  or  concepts. 
(4.)  The  representative  faculty,  or  imagination.  (5.) 
The  elaborative  faculty,  or  the  power  of  comparison,  by 
which  classification,  generalization,  and  reasoning  are 
performed.  (6.)  The  regulative  faculty,  or  the  cogni- 
tion of  the  a  priori  or  instinctive  notions  of  the  intel- 
lect, as  space,  time,  causation,  necessary  truths,  etc. 
Noah  Porter  divides  his  "  Human  Intellect"  into  four 
parts:  (a.)  He  treats  of  natural  consciousness,  philo- 
sophical consciousness;  sense  perception,  its  conditions 
and  process;  of  the  growth  and  products  of  sense  per- 
ception, (b.)  He  treats  of  representation  and  represent- 
ative knowledge ;  by  which  he  means  memory,  imagin- 
ing power,  etc.  (c.)  He  treats  of  thinking  and  thought 
knowledge ;  by  which  he  means  the  formation  and  nat- 
ure of  the  concept,  judgment,  reasoning,  etc.  (</.)  He 
treats  of  intuition  and  intuitive  knowledge,  in  which  he 
discourses  on  mathematical  relations,  causation,  design, 
substance,  attribute ;  the  finite  and  conditioned ;  the  in- 
finite and  absolute.  Berkeley  and  his  school  teach  a 
pure  idealism,  which  asserts  that  everything  we  can 
take  cognizance  of  is  mind  or  self;  that  we  cannot  tran- 
scend our  mental  sphere ;  whatever  we  know  is  our  own 
mind.  Others,  again,  as  Locke,  resolve  all  into  empiri- 
cism, and  look  on  mind  as  simply  the  result  of  material 
organization.  These  two  views  contain  the  extreme 
angles  to  which  speculation  "has  run.  The  former  is 
idealism  or  spiritualism,  the  latter  materialism  or  em- 
piricism. 

The  pre-Socratic  school  of  philosophers  was  material- 
istic, of  which  Anaxtmenes,  Pythagoras,  Heraclitus,  were 
patrons.  Between  these  and  Plato,  Socrates  was  a  tran- 
sitional link.  The  post-Platonic  philosophers  were  spir- 
itualistic in  the  main,  notwithstanding  French  material- 
ism and  German  rationalism.  See  Materialism.  Dr. 
McCosh,  in  bis  Intuitions  of  the  Mind,  makes  a  triplet  of 
parts.  In  part  first  (which  is  on  the  "  Nature  of  the  In- 
tuitive Convictions  of  the  Mind")  he  shows  that  there 
are  no  innate  mental  images;  no  innate  or  general  no- 
tions ;  no  a  priori  forms  imposed  by  the  mind  on  objects ; 
no  intuitions  immediately  before  consciousness  as  law 
principles.  But  there  are  intuitive  principles  operating 
in  the  mind ;  these  are  native  convictions  of  the  mind, 
which  are  of  the  nature  of  perceptions  or  intuitions. 
Intuitive  convictions  rise  up  when  contemplations  of 
objects  are  presented  to  the  mind.  The  intuitions  of 
the  mind  are  primarily  directed  to  individual  objects. 
The  individual  intuitive  convictions  can  be  generalized 
into  maxim*,  and  these  are  entitled  to  be  represented 
as  philosophic  principles.  In  part  second  he  shows  that 
the  mind  begins  its  intelligent  acts  with  knowledge; 
that  the  simple  cognitive  powers  are  sense,  perception, 
and  self-consciousness.  It  is  through  the  bodily  organ- 
ism that  the  intelligence  of  man  attains  its  knowledge 
of  all  material  objects  beyond.  The  qualities  of  mat- 
ter— extension,  divisibility,  size,  density  or  rarity,  figure, 
incompressibility,  mobility,  and  substance— are  known 
by  intuition;  and  it  is  by  cognition  we  know  self  as 
having  being,  and  as  not  depending  for  existence  on 
our  observation ;  as  being  in  itself  an  abiding  existence ; 
as  exercising  potency  in  spirit  and  material  being — 
"  Cogito,  ergo  sura."  The  primitive  cognitions  recog- 
nise being,  substance,  mode,  quality,  personality,  num- 
ber, motion,  power.  The  primitive  beliefs  recognise 
space,  time,  and  the  infinite.  The  mind  intuitivel}'  ob- 
serves the  relations  of  identity,  of  whole  to  part,  of  space, 
time,  quantity,  property,  cause,  and  effect,  The  motive 
and  moral  convictions — as  appetencies,  will,  conscience 
— are  involved  in  the  exercise  of  conscience.  In  part 
third  he  shows  that  the  sources  of  knowledge  are  sense, 
perception,  self-consciousness,  and  faith  exercise.  But 
there  arc  limits  to  our  knowledge,  ideas,  and  beliefs. 
We  cannot  know  any  substance  other  than  those  re- 


vealed by  sense,  consciousness,  or  faith.  We  can  never 
know  any  qualities  or  relations  among  objects  except  in 
so  far  as  we  have  special  faculties  of  knowledge.  The 
material  for  ideas  must  be  brought  from  the  knowledge 
sources.  These  sources  are  limited,  and  our  belief  is 
limited.  Professor  Bain,  in  his  book,  shows  that  hu- 
man knowledge  falls  under  two  departments — the  ob- 
ject department,  marked  by  extension ;  the  subject  de- 
partment, marked  by  the  absence  of  extension.  Subject 
experience  has  three  functions — feeling,  will,  thought. 
The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind.  The  nervous  sys- 
tems are  only  extensions  or  ramifications  of  the  brain, 
and  through  these  the  mind  transmits  its  influence.  In 
this  nervous  system,  which  acts  as  a  channel  for  the 
transmission  of  messages  from  the  mind,  are  two  sets  of 
nerves — the  in-carrying,  the  out-carrying.  The  intel- 
lectual functions  are  commonly  expressed  by  memory, 
reason,  imagination.  The  primary  attributes  of  intel- 
lect are  difference,  agreement,  retentiveness,  or  continu- 
ity. J.  S.  Mill  propounds  a  psychological  theory  of  the 
belief  in  a  material  world — postulates,  expectation,  as- 
sociation, laws,  substance,  matter.  The  external  world 
is  a  permanent  possibility  of  sensation.  Then  follows 
the  distinction  of  primary  and  secondary  qualities; 
application  to  the  permanence  of  mind,  etc 

The  true  theory  is  both  scriptural  and  scientific,  me- 
thodic and  encyclopedic;  and  though  it  may  not  ex- 
plain all  ideation  amply,  yet  it  shows  that  the  nature  and 
functions  of  mind  can  only  be  seen  in  connection  with 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  human  system,  just  as  the  nat- 
ure and  functions  of  a  fountain  are  only  seen  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  other  parts  of  the  cos- 
mos. We  can  only  understand  the  nature  and  office  of 
ducts,  glands,  veins,  or  arteries  when  we  view  them  in 
their  mutual  relations,  aud  in  their  relations  with  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  physical  system.  We  can  only  un- 
derstand civil  polity,  social  statics,  natural  phenome- 
na, when  taken  in  their  reciprocal  relations ;  and  so  we 
can  only  understand  mind  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  everything  else  it  touches.  Views  taken  from  any 
other  premise  must  be  partial  and  imperfect.  We  hold 
that  mind  has  seven  great  forces  or  modes.  The  so- 
called  scientific  writers  acknowledge  this,  at  least  sub- 
stantially. These  are  consciousness,  conception,  ab- 
straction, association,  memory,  imagination,  reason. 
Now  if  science  shows  us  that  there  are  seven  great  cor- 
responding qualities  or  forces  in  the  body,  and  if  Script- 
ure (which  reveals  what  science  cannot)  shows  us  that 
there  are  seven  great  corresponding  powers  in  the  soul 
which  lie  back  of  and  control  all  powers  of  body  and 
of  mind,  why  not  conclude  that  this  trinal  septenary  of 
forces  interlace  and  overlap  each  other,  so  as  to  consti- 
tute a  human  personality?  We  do  not  claim  for  this 
theory  a  scientific  status,  but  is  it  not  worthy  of  a  spec- 
ulative niche?  Our  observation  shows  us  that  this 
universe  progresses  by  a  duplex  method,  unfolding  and 
infolding,  or  evolving  and  involving.  Scripture  shows 
that  this  unfolding  comesyrom  a  sevenfold  force :  science 
shows  that  it  comes  through  a  sevenfold  faculty.  The 
following  curious  coincidences  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here,  as  illustrating  a  somewhat  abstruse  problem  of 
this  subject.  The  Revelation  by  John  reveals  iirra 
m'tvfiara,  or  "the  seven  spirits,"  as  the  constituent 
powers  of  Deity.  The  question  arises,  What  are  these 
seven  spirits?  (Isa.  xi,  2;  Psa.  cxi,  10;  Prov.  i,  7;  Job 
xxviii,  28).  It  is  held  by  many  influential  writers 
that  the  spirits  mentioned  in  these  references  are  to  be 
taken  in  connection  with  Zechariah's  sevenfold  lamp 
(Zech.  iv,  1).  Delitzsch,  in  his  work  on  Psychology,  en- 
deavors to  find  these  elements  in  the  Hebraistic  distinc- 
tions of  "  the  spirit  of  fear,"  i  e.  of  divine  veneration 
(n?*??)*  "the  spirit  of  knowledge"  (nrn),"the  spirit 
of  power"  (i"H!Q5),  etc. ;  but  these  are  highly  mystical 
and  even  fanciful.  Whatever,  however,  may  be  thought 
of  such  abstractions,  as  to  what  Scripture  says,  or  to 
imagined  to  say,  about  the  sevenfold  doxa  or  soul  life, 
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science  does  seem  to  discover,  or  at  least  point  out,  a 
sevenfold  means  of  mind  representation  in  the  body. 
She  recognises  seven  forms  of  life :  the  embryonic,  the 
breathing,  the  blood,  the  heart,  the  sensation,  contain- 
ing the  five  senses,  the  externalization  of  the  vovc  by 
the  tongue,  and  the  outpressure  of  the  entire  mental 
phases  and  spirit  feelings  through  the  entire  bodily 
habitus.  In  the  trichotomy  of  nature  the  soul  is  first, 
the  mind  second,  the  body  third.  The  mind  is  there- 
fore moulded  by  the  soul,  and  the  body  by  the  mind. 
As  the  soul  lies  at  the  base  of  the  being,  all  its  ramifica- 
tions are  tinged  with  the  hues  of  the  soul  The  mind, 
nevertheless,  is  moulded  by  whatever  it  plays  upon. 
Thus  mind  is  a  middleman  standing  between  the  world 
of  morals  and  of  matter  (yet  interlacing  both),  commu- 
nicating the  will  of  the  spirit  to  the  external  sphere. 
It  is  not  a  monarch,  but  a  marshal ;  yet  it  is  august  in 
its  capacity ;  in  its  elasticity,  eternal  See  Psychology. 
For  further  discussion  of  the  mind,  see  the  works 
mentioned  above ;  also  the  early  Greek  writers,  as  Di- 
ogenes, Anaxagoras,  Heraclitus,  Empedocles,  Democri- 
tus.  and  the  Socratic  school,  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  etc,  The 
modern  schoolmen  who  treat  of  the  subject  are  chiefly 
the  following:  Gassendi  (1592-1655),  Des  Cartes  (1596- 
1650),  Geulinx  (i  625-1699),  Spinoza  (1632-1677),  Male- 
branche  (1688-1715),  Hume  (1711-1776),  Reid  (1710- 
1796),  Brown  (1778-1820),  Condillac  (1715-1780),  Col- 
lard  (1763-1845),  Leibnitz  (1646-1716),  Kant  (1724 
1804),  Schleiermacher  (176&-18&4).  Many  of  these  were 
rather  metaphysicians  than  mental  philosophers ;  yet 
their  theories  and  discussions  involve  the  nature  and 
functions  of  the  human  mind,  especially  in  its  intellect- 
ual aspects;  and  they  therefore  may  be  said  to  have 
laid  the  foundations  for  mental  science  in  Its  present 
development  The  principal  works  more  expressly  re- 
lating to  the  intellectual  faculties  are  Stewart,  Treatise 
and  Essay  on  the.  Mind;  Brown,  Philosophy  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind;  Abercrombie,  Intellectual  Powers;  Watts, 
On  the  Mind;  Cud  worth,  Intellectual  System ;  Keid,  AV 
says  on  the  active  Powers  of  the  Human  Mind;  Mill 
(James),  A  nalysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind ; 
McCosh,  Intuitions  of  the  Mind;  Wilson  (W.  D.),  />rt- 
vre*  on  the  Psychology  of  Thought  and  A  ction ;  Bain, 
Mind  and  Body:  the  Theories  of  their  Relation;  Car- 
penter, Principles  of  Mental  Physiology ;  Mawlsley,  Body 
and  Mind:  their  Connection  and  mutual  Influence.  The 
works  on  Menial  Science  treat  likewise  of  the  emotional 
elements  of  the  mind.  See  Philosophy.  Most  of  the 
works  named  include  the  third  or  causative  faculty  of 
the  mind,  i.  e.  the  will ;  but  the  importance  of  this,  in 
its  theological  bearings,  requires  a  separate  treatment. 
See  Will.  See  also  Christian  Monthly  Spectator,  viii, 
141,1*4;  Lit. and  TheoL  Rev.i,74,m, 614;  ii, 261, 576; 
North  A  mer.  Rev.  xix, 1 ;  xxiv,  56 ;  Monthly  Rev.  cxviii, 
441 ;  Brit.  Qu,  Rev.  Dec.  1871,  p.  808 ;  Contemporary  Rev. 
April  and  Oct.  1872 ;  Meth.  Qu.  Rev.  iv,  243 ;  April,  1870, 
p.  221 ;  Popular  Science  Montldy,  July,  1873,  art.  x ; 
Dec.  art.  iv  and  vi;  The  Academy,  Nov.  1, 1873,  p.  445. 
See  Monomania. 

Mine.  The  word  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible,  bat 
that  mining  operations  were  familiar  to  the  Hebrew 
people  from  an  early  age  is  evident  from  many  Script- 
ural allusions.  See  Metal.  A  remarkable  description 
of  the  processes  of  ore  mining  occurs  in  the  book  of 
Job  (xxviii,  1-11) : 

Why,  [there]  exists  for  silver  a  vein ; 

And  a  place  for  gold,  [which]  they  may  Alter: 

Iron  from  clod  can  be  taken, 

And  stone  will  pour  forth  copper. 
An  end  has  [one]  put  to  the  [subterranean]  darkness, 
And  to  every  recess  [is!  he  prying  [after] 
The  stone  of  gloom  and  death-shade. 

He  has  pierced  a  shaft  [down]  away  from  [any]  so- 
journer, 

[Where]  the  [miners]  forgotten  of  foot-[bold] 

Have  hung  [far]  from  roan,  [and]  swung. 
Earth— from  it  shall  issue  [means  to  procure]  bread, 
Though  under  it  [its  bosom]  has  been  overturned  as  [by] 
fire: 
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A  sapphire-place  [are]  its  stones, 
And  gold-ciods  [are]  his  [that  explores  it]. 
A  beaten  [path  thither]— bird  of  prey  has  not  known  It, 
Nor  hawk's  eye  scanned  It; 

Sons  of  rsmpancy  [fierce  beasts]  have  not  trodden  it, 
Koarer  [lion]  has  not  wended  over  it 
On  the  flint  he  has  stretched  forth  his  hand ; 
He  has  overturned  from  [the]  root  mountains: 
In  the  cliffs  channels  has  he  cleft, 
And  every  precious  [thing]  has  his  eye  seen. 

From  trickling  [the  adjacent]  rivers  has  he  stop- 
ped, 
While  [the]  concealed  [thing]  he  ehall  bring  forth 
[to]  light. 

The  following  comments  on  this  passage  (which  may 
be  a  later  addition  of  the  time  of  Solomon),  as  well  as 
the  remarks  on  metallurgy  in  general,  are  from  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  a.  v.     See  Job,  Book  of. 

It  tnay  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  description  that  a 
distinction  is  made  between  gold  obtained  in  the  man- 
ner indicated,  and  that  which  is  found  in  the  natural 
state  in  the  alluvial  soil,  among  the  debris  washed  down 
by  the  torrents.  This  appears  to  be  implied  in  the  ex- 
pression "  the  gold  they  refine,"  which  presupposes  a 
process  by  which  the  pure  gold  is  extracted  from  the 
ore,  and  separated  from  the  silver  or  copper  with  which 
it  may  have  been  mixed.  What  is  said  of  gold  may  be 
equally  applied  to  silver,  for  in  almost  every  allusion  to 
the  process  of  refining  the  two  metals  are  associated. 
In  the  passage  of  Job  which  has  been  quoted,  so  far  as 
can  be  made  out  from  the  obscurities  with  which  it  is 
beset,  the  natural  order  of  mining  operations  is  observed 
in  the  description.  The  whole  point  is  obviously  con- 
tained in  the  contrast-, "  Surely  there  is  a  source  for  the 
silver,  and  a  place  for  the  gold  which  men  refine ;  but 
where  shall  wisdom  be  found,  and  where  is  the  place  of 
understanding?"  No  labor  is  too  great  for  extorting 
from  the  earth  its  treasures.  The  shaft  is  sunk,  and  the 
adventurous  miner,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  hangs 
in  mid-air  (v,  4):  the  bowels  of  the  earth — which  in  the 
course  of  nature  grows  but  corn  —  are  overthrown  as 
though  wasted  by  fire.  The  path  which  the  miner  pur- 
sues in  his  underground  course  is  unseen  by  the  keen 
eye  of  the  falcon,  nor  have  the  boldest  beasts  of  prey 
traversed  it,  but  man  wins  his  way  through  every  ob- 
stacle, hews  out  tunnels  in  the  rock,  stops  the  water 
from  fioodiug  his  mine,  and  brings  to  light  the  precious 
metals  as  the  reward  of  his  adventure.  No  description 
could  be  more  complete.  The  poet  might  have  had  be- 
fore him  the  copper  mines  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  In 
the  Wady  Magharah, "  the  valley  of  the  Cave,"  are  still 
traces  of  the  Egyptian  colony  of  miners  who  settled 
there  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  copper  from  the  free- 
stone rocks,  and  left  their  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  upon 
the  face  of  the  cliff.  That  these  inscriptions  are  of 
great  antiquity  there  can  be  little  doubt,  though  Lepsius 
may  not  be  justified  in  placing  them  at  a  date  B.C.4000 
(Letters  from  Egypt,  p.  346,  Eng.  tr.).  In  the  Magharah 
tablets,  Mr.  Drew  (Scripture  Lands,  p. 50,  note)  "saw  the 
cartouche  of  Suphis,  the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
and  on  the  stones  at  Sarabit  el-Khadim  there  are  those 
of  kings  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties." 
But  the  most  interesting  description  of  this  mining  col- 
ony is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  to  the  Athenaum  (June  4, 
1859,  No.  1649,  p.  747),  signed  M.  A.,  and  dated  from 
"  Sarabit  el-Khadim,  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  May,  1859." 
The  writer  discovered  on  the  mountain  exactly  oppo- 
site the  caves  of  Magharah  traces  of  an  ancient  fortress, 
intended,  as  he  conjectures,  for  the  protection  of  the 
miners.  The  hill  on  which  it  stands  is  about  1000  feet 
high,  nearly  insulated,  and  formed  of  a  series  of  precipi- 
tous terraces,  one  above  the  other,  like  the  steps  of  the 
Pyramids.  The  uppermost  of  these  was  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  wall,  within  which  were  found  re- 
mains of  140  houses,  each  about  ten  feet  square.  There 
were,  besides,  the  remains  of  ancient  hammers  of  green 
porphyry,  and  reservoirs  "so  disposed  that  when  one 
was  full  the  surplus  ran  into  the  others,  and  so  in  suc- 
cession, so  that  they  must  have  had  water  enough  to 
last  for  years.    The  ancient  furnaces  are  still  to  be  seen, 
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and  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
are  found  the  piers  and  wharves 
whence  the  miners  shipped  their 
metal  in  the  harbor  of  Abu  Zenl- 
ineh.    Five  miles  from  Sar&bit  el- 
Kh&dim  the  same  traveller  found 
the  ruins  of  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  houses,  indicating  the  ex- 
istence of  a  large  mining  popula- 
tion, and,  besides,  five  immense 
reservoirs  formed  by  damming  up 
various  wadys.    Other  mines  ap- 
pear to  have  been  discovered  by 
Dr.  Wilson  in  the  granite  moun- 
tains east  of  the  Wady  Mokatteb. 
in  the  Wady  Nasb  the  German 
traveller  Ruppell,  who  was  com- 
missioned by  Mohammed  Ali,  the 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  mines  there,  met  with 
remains  of  several  large  smelting- 
furnaces,  surrounded  by  heaps  of    §•» 
slag.  The  ancient  inhabitants  had   jfg 
sunk  shafts  in  several  directions,   |  £ 
leaving  here  and  there  columns  to    J  * 
prevent  the  whole  from  falling  in.    £? 
In  one  of  the  mines  he  saw  huge    |l  M 
masses  of  stone  rich  in  copper    g.9"  ~ 
(Ritter,fMbm«fe,xiii,786).   The 
copper  mines  of  Phseno,  in  Idu- 
nuea,  according  to  Jerome,  were 
between  Zoar  and  Petra:  in  the 
persecution    of    Diocletian    the 
Christians   were   condemned   to 
work  them. 

The  gold  mines  of  Egypt  in    £ 
the  Bisharl  desert,  the  principal    |? 
station  of  which  was  Eshuranib,    3  ^ 
about  three  days*  journey  beyond    jle 
Wady  Allaga,  have  been  discov-    |  ^ 
ered  within  the  last  few  years  by    3-" 
M.  Iinant  and  Mr.  Bouomi,  the    ^~* 
latter  of  whom  supplied  Sir  G.      « 
Wilkinson  with  a  description  of 
them,  which  he  quotes  (Anc.  Eg. 
ui,  229, 230).  Ruins  of  the  miners' 
huts  still  remain  as  at  SarAbit  el- 
Khadim*    "  In  those  nearest  the 
mines  lived  the  workmen  who  were 
employed  to  break  the  quartz  into 
small  fragments,  the  size  of  a  bean, 
from  whose  hands  the  pounded 
stone  passed  to  the  persons  who 
ground  it  in  hand-mills,  similar 
to  those  now  used  for  corn  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  made  of  granitic 
stone ;  one  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  house  at  these 
mines,  either  entire  or  broken. 
The  quartz,  thus  reduced  to  pow- 
der, was  washed  on  inclined  tables, 
furnished  with  two  cisterns,  all 
built  of  fragments  of  stone  collected  there ;  and  near 
these  inclined  planes  are  generally  found  little  white 
mounds,  the  residuum  of  the  operation."    According 
to  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (iii,  12-14), 
the  mines  were  worked  by  gangs  of  convicts  and 
captives  in  fetters,  who  were  kept  day  and  night  to 
their  task  by  the  soldiers  set  to  guard  them.     The 
work  was  superintended  by  an  engineer,  who  select- 
ed the  stone  and  pointed  it  out  to  the  miners.    The 
harder  .rock  was  split  by  the  application  of  tire,  but 
the  softer  was  broken  up  with  picks  and  chisels.    The 
miners  were  quite  naked,  their  bodies  being  painted  ac- 
cording to  the  color  of  the  rock  they  were  working,  and 
in  order  to  see  in  the  dark  passages  of  the  mine  they 
carried  lamps  upon  their  heads.    The  stone  as  it  fell 
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was  carried  off  by  boys-,  it  was  then  pounded  in  stone 
mortars  with  iron  pestles  by  those  who  were  over  thirty 
years  of  age,  till  it  was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  lentil 
The  women  and  old  men  afterwards  ground  it  in  mills 
to  a  fine  powder.  The  final  process  of  separating  the 
gold  from  the  pounded  stone  was  intrusted  to  the  en- 
gineers who  superintended  the  work.  They  spread  this 
powder  upon  a  broad  slightly-inclined  table,  and  nibbed 
it  gently  with  the  hand,  pouring  water  upon  it  from 
time  to  time  so  as  to  carry  away  all  the  earthy  matter, 
leaving  the  heavier  particles  upon  the  board.  This  was 
repeated  several  times ;  at  first  with  the  hand,  and  after- 
wards with  fine  sponges  gently  pressed  upon  the  earthy 
substance,  till  nothing  but  the  gold  was  left.  It  was 
then  collected  by  other  workmen,  and  placed  in  earthen 
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crucibles,  with  s  mixture  of  lead  and  salt  in  certain  pro- 
portions, together  with  a  little  tin  and  some  barley  bran. 
The  crucibles  were  covered  and  carefully  closed  with 
clav,  and  in  this  condition  baked  in  a  furnace  for  five 
days  and  nights  without  intermission.    Three  methods 
have  been  employed  for  refining  gold  and  silver:  l,by 
exposing  the  fused  metal  to  a  current  of  air ;  2,  by  keep* 
ing  the  alloy  in  a  state  of  fusion  and  throwing  nitre  upon 
it;  and,  3,  by  mixing  the  alloy  with  lead,  exposing  the 
whole  to  fusion  upon  a  vessel  of  bone-ashes  or  earth,  and 
blowing  upon  it  with  bellows  or  other  blast;  the  last 
appears  most  nearly  to  coincide  with  the  description  of 
Diodoras.     To  this  process,  known  as  the  cupelling 
process  [see  Lead],  there  seems  to  be  a  reference  in  Psa. 
xii,  6 ;  Jer.  vi,  28-80 ;  Ezek.  xxii,  18-22,  and  from  it  Mr. 
Napier  {Metals  of  the  Bible,  p.  24)  deduces  a  striking  il- 
lustration of  MaL  Hi,  2, 8, "  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and 
purifier  of  silver,"  etc.   "  When  the  alloy  is  melted  .  .  . 
upon  a  cupel,  and  the  air  blown  upon  it,  the  surface  of 
the  melted  metals  has  a  deep  orange-red  color,  with  a 
kind  of  flickering  wave  constantly  passing  over  the  sur- 
face. ...  As  the  process  proceeds,  the  heat  is  increased 
.  .  .  and  in  a  little  time  the  color  of  the  fused  metal  be- 
comes lighter.  ...  At  this  stage  the  refiner  watches 
the  operation,  either  standing  or  sitting,  with  the  great- 
est earnestness,  until  all  the  orange  color  and  shading 
disappears,  and  the  metal  has  the  appearance  of  a  high- 
ly-polished mirror,  reflecting  every  object  around  it; 
even  the  refiner,  as  he  looks  upon  the  mass  of  metal, 
may  see  himself  as  in  a  looking-glass,  and  thus  he  can 
form  a  very  correct  judgment  respecting  the  purity  of 
the  metal.    If  he  is  satisfied,  the  fire  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  metal  removed  from  the  furnace;  but  if  not  consid- 
ered pure,  more  lead  is  added  and  the  process  repeated." 
Silver  mines  are  mentioned  by  Diodoras  (i,  38),  with 
those  of  gold,  iron,  and  copper,  in  the  island  of  Meroi*, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.     But  the  chief  supply  of  sil- 
ver in  the  ancient  world  appears  to  have  been  brought 
from  Spain.    The  mines  of  that  country  were  celebrated 
(1  Mace,  viii,  3).    Mount  Orospeda,  from  which  the 
Guadalquivir,  the  ancient  Baltes,  takes  its  rise,  was  for- 
merly called  "the  silver  mountain,"  from  the  silver 
mines  which  were  in  it  (Strabo,  iii,  p.  148).     Tartessus, 
according  to  Strabo,  was  an  ancient  name  of  the  river, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  town  that  was  built  be- 
tween its  two  mouths.     But  the  largest  silver  mines  in 
Spain  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  Carthago  Nova,  from 
which,  in  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  Roman  government 
received  25,000  drachm®  daily.     These,  when  Strabo 
wrote,  had  fallen  into  private  hands,  though  most  of  the 
gold  mines  were  public  property  (iii,  p.  148).    Near  Cas- 
tillo there  were  lead  mines  containing  silver,  but  in 
quantities  so  small  as  not  to  repay  the  cost  of  working. 
The  process  of  separating  the  silver  from  the  lead  is 
abridged  by  Strabo  from  Polybius.    The  lumps  of  ore 
were  tirnt  pounded,  and  then  sifted  through  sieves  into 
water.     The  sediment  was  again  pounded,  and  again 
filtered,  and  after  this  process  had  been  repeated  five 
times  the  water  was  drawn  off,  the  remainder  of  the  ore 
melted,  the  lead  poured  away,  and  the  silver  left  pure. 
If  Tartessus  be  the  Tarshish  of  Scripture,  the  metal 
workers  of  Spain  in  those  days  must  have  possessed  the 
art  of  hammering  silver  into  sheets,  for  we  find  in  Jer. 
x,  9,  "silver  spread  into  plates  is  brought  from  Tar- 
shish, and  gold  from  Uphaz." 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  gold  of 
Ophir  was  obtained  from  mines  or  from  the  washing  of 
gold  streams.  Pliny  (vi,  32),  from  Juba,  describes  the 
littus  Jfammteum  on  the  Persian  Gulf  as  a  place  where 
gold  mines  existed,  and  in  the  same  chapter  alludes  to 
the  gold  mines  of  the  Sabafttns.  But  in  all  probability 
the  greater  part  of  the  gold  which  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Phoenicians  and  Hebrews  was  obtained  from 
streams;  its  great  abundance  seems  to  indicate  this.  At 
a  very  early  period  Jericho  was  a  centre  of  commerce 
with  the  East,  and  in  the  narrative  of  its  capture  we 
meet  with  gold  in  the  form  of  ingots  (Josh.vii,2i,  A.  V. 


"  wedge,"  lit. "  tongue"),  in  which  it  was  probably  cast 
for  the  convenience  of  traffic  That  which  Achan  took 
weighed  twenty-five  ounces. 

As  gold  is  seldom  if  ever  found  entirely  free  from  sil- 
ver, the  quantity  of  the  latter  varying  from  two  per 
cent,  to  thirty  per  cent.,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
ancient  metallurgists  were  acquainted  with  some  means 
of  parting  them,  an  operation  performed  in  modern 
times  by  boiling  the  metal  in  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid. 
To  some  process  of  this  kind  it  has  been  imagined  that 
reference  is  made  in  Prov.  xvii,  3, *'  The  Jimng-pot  is  for 
silver,  and  the  furnace  for  gold ;"  and  again  in  xxvii, 
21.  "  If,  for  example,"  says  Mr.  Napier, "  the  term  Jm- 
wg-poi  could  refer  to  the  vessel  or  pot  in  which  the  sil- 
ver is  dissolved  from  the  gold  in  parting,  as  it  may  be 
called  with  propriety,  then  these  passages  have  a  mean- 
ing in  our  modem  practice"  (Metals  of  the  Bible,  p.  28) ; 
but  he  admits  that  this  is  at  best  but  plausible,  and  con- 
siders that  "  the  constant  reference  to  certain  qualities 
and  kinds,  of  gold  in  Scripture  is  a  kind  of  presumptive 
proot  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  perfectly  puri- 
fying or  separating  the  gold  from  the  silver." 

A  strong  proof  of  the  acquaintance  possessed  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews  with  the  manipulation  of  metals  is 
found  by  some  in  the  destruction  of  the  golden  calf  in 
the  desert  by  Moses :  "  And  he  took  the  calf  which 
they  had  made,  and  burnt  it  in  fire,  and  ground  it  to 
powder,  and  strewed  it  upon  the  water,  and  made  the 
children  of  Israel  drink"  (Exod.  xxxii,  20).  As  the 
highly  malleable  character  of  gold  would  render  an  op- 
eration like  that  which  is  described  in  the  text  almost 
impossible,  an  explanation  has  been  sought  in  the  sup- 
position that  we  have  here  an  indication  that  Moses 
was  a  proficient  in  the  process  known  in  modern  times 
as  calcination.  The  object  of  calcination  being  to  oxi- 
dize the  metal  subjected  to  the  process,  and  gold  not 
being  affected  by  this  treatment,  the  explanation  can- 
not be  admitted.  M.  Goguet  (quoted  in  Wilkinson's 
/Inc.  Eg.  iii,  221)  confidently  asserts  that  the  problem 
has  been  solved  by  the  discovery  of  an  experienced 
chemist  that  "  in  the  place  of  tartaric  acid,  which  we 
employ,  the  Hebrew  legislator  used  natron,  which  is 
common  in  the  East"  The  gold  so  reduced  and  made 
into  a  draught  is  further  said  to  have  a  most  detestable 
taste.  Goguet's  solution  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
without  examination  by  more  modern  writers,  but  Mr. 
Napier  ventured  to  question  its  correctness,  and  endeav- 
ored to  trace  it  to  its  source.  The  only  clew  which  be 
found  was  in  a  discovery  by  Stahll,  a  chemist  of  the 
17th  century, "  that  if  one  part  gold,  three  parts  potash, 
and  three  parts  sulphur  are  heated  together,  a  com- 
pound is  formed  which  is  partly  soluble  in  water.  If," 
he  adds,  "this  be  the  discovery  referred  to,  which  I 
think  very  probable,  it  certainly  has  been  made  the 
most  of  by  Bible  critics"  (MeLof  the  Bible,  p.  49).  The 
whole  difficulty  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  desire  to 
find  too  much  in  the  text  The  main  object  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  calf  was  to  prove  its  worthlessness  and 
to  throw  contempt  u|»n  idolatry,  and  all  this  might 
have  been  done  without  any  refined  chemical  process 
like  that  referred  to.  The  calf  was  first  heated  in  the 
fire  to  destroy  its  shape,  then  beaten  and  broken  up  by 
hammering  or  filing  into  small  pieces,  which  were  thrown 
into  the  water,  of  which  the  people  were  made  to  drink 
as  a  symbolical  act  "  Moses  threw  the  atoms  into  the 
water  as  an  emblem  of  the  perfect  annihilation  of  the 
calf,  and  he  gave  the  Israelites  that  water  to  drink,  not 
only  to  impress  upon  them  the  abomination  and  despic- 
able character  of  the  image  which  they  had  made,  but 
as  a  symbol  of  purification,  to  remove  the  object  of  the 
transgression  by  those  very  persons  who  had  committed 
it"  (Kalisch,  Comnu  on  Exod.  xxxii,  20).  See  Calf, 
Golden. 

How  far  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with 
the  processes  at  present  in  use  for  extracting  copper 
from  the  ore,  it  is  impossible  to  assert,  as  there  are  no 
references  in  Scripture  to  anything  of  the  kind,  except 
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in  the  passage  of  Job  already  quoted.  Copper  smelting, 
however,  is  in  some  cases  attended  with  comparatively 
small  difficulties,  which  the  ancients  had  evidently  the 
skill  to  overcome.  Ore  composed  of  copper  and  oxygen, 
mixed  with  coal  and  burned  to  a  bright  red  heat,  leaves 
the  copper  in  the  metallic  state,  and  the  same  result 
will  follow  if  the  process  be  applied  to  the  carbonates 
and  sulphurets  of  copier.  Some  means  of  toughening 
the  metal,  so  as  to  render  it  tit  for  manufacture,  must 
have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  to  other  ancient 
nations.  The  Egyptians  evidently  possessed  the  art  of 
working  bronze  in  great  perfection  at  a  very  early  time, 
and  much  of  the  knowledge  of  metals  which  the  Israel- 
ites had  must  have  been  acquired  during  their  residence 
among  them. 

Of  tin  there  appears  to  have  been  no  trace  in  Pales- 
tine. That  the  Phoenicians  obtained  their  supplies  from 
the  mines  of  Spain  and  Cornwall  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  even  the  Egyptians  may  have 
procured  it  from  the  same  source,  either  directly  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  former.  It  was  found  among 
the  possessions  of  the  Midianites,  to  whom  it  might 
have  come  in  the  course  of  traffic;  but  in  other  in- 
stances in  which  allusion  is  made  to  it,  tin  occurs  in 
conjunction  with  other  metals  in  the  form  of  an  alloy. 
The  lead  mines  of  Gebel  er-Rnssass,  near  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea,  about  half-way  between  Berenice  and  Kossayr 
(Wilkinson,  flandb.  for  Egypt,  p.  403),  may  have  sup- 
plied the  Hebrews  with  that  metal,  of  which  there  were 
no  mines  in  their  own  country,  or  it  may  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  rocks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Siuai. 
The  hills  of  Palestine  are  rich  in  iron,  and  the  mines  are 
still  worked  there,  though  in  a  very  simple,  rude  man- 
ner, like  that  of  the  ancient  Samothracians :  of  the 
method  employed  by  the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews,  we 
have  no  certain  information.  It  may  have  been  similar 
to  that  in  use  throughout  the  whole  of  India  from  very 
early  times,  which  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Ure  {Did, 
of  Arts,  etc,  art.  Steel) :  "The  furnace  or  bloomery  in 
which  the  ore  is  smelted  is  from  four  to  five  feet  high ; 
it  is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  being  about  five  feet  wide 
at  bottom  and  one  foot  at  top.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
clay.  .  .  .  There  is  an  opening  in  front  about  a  foot  or 
more  in  height,  which  is  built  up  with  clay  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  broken  down  at  the  end  of  each  smelt- 
ing operation.  The  bellows  are  usually  made  of  a  goat's 
skin.  .  .  .  The  bamboo  nozzles  of  the  bellows  are  in- 
serted into  tubes  of  day,  which  pass  into  the  furnace. 
.  .  .  The  furnace  is  filled  with  charcoal,  and  a  lighted 
coal  being  introduced  before  the  nozzles,  the  mass  in  the 
interior  is  soon  kindled.  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished, 
a  small  portion  of  the  ore,  previously  moistened  with 
water  to  prevent  it  from  running  through  the  charcoal, 
but  without  any  flux  whatever,  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
coals,  and  covered  with  charcoal  to  fill  up  the  furnace. 
In  this  manner  ore  and  fuel  are  supplied,  and  the  bellows 
are  urged  for  three  or  four  hours.  When  the  process  is 
stopped,  and  the  temporary  wall  in  front  is  broken  down, 
the  bloom  is  removed  with  a  pair  of  tongs  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace." 

It  has  seemed  necessary  to  give  this  account  of  a  very 
ancient  method  of  iron  smelting,  because,  from  the  diffi- 
culties which  attend  it,  and  the  intense  heat  which  is 
required  to  separate  the  metal  from  the  ore,  it  has  been 
asserted  that  the  allusions  to  iron  aud  iron  manufacture 
in  the  Old  Testament  are  anachronisms.  But  if  it  were 
possible  among  the  ancient  Indians  in  a  very  primitive 
state  of  civilization,  it  might  have  been  known  to  the 
Hebrews,  who  may  have  acquired  their  knowledge  by 
working  as  slaves  in  the  iron  furnaces  of  Egypt  (comp. 
Deut.  iv,  20).  The  question  of  the  early  use  of  iron 
among  the  Egyptians  is  fully  disposed  of  in  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  (Ancient  Egyp- 
tians, ii,  154-156) :  "  In  the  infancy  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, the  difficulty  of  working  iron  might  long  with- 
hold the  secret  of  its  superiority  over  copper  and  bronze ; 
but  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  a  nation  so 


advanced,  and  so  eminently  skilled  in  the  art  of  working 
metals  as  the  Egyptians  and  Sidonians,  should  have  re- 
mained ignorant  of  its  use,  even  if  we  bad  no  evidence 
of  its  having  been  known  to  the  Greeks  and  other  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  constant  employment  of  bronze  arms  and 
implements  is  not  a  sufficient  argument  against  their 
knowledge  of  iron,  since  we  find  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
made  the  same  things  of  bronze  long  after  the  period 
when  iron  was  universally  known.  ...  To  conclude, 
from  the  want  of  irou  instruments,  or  arms,  bearing  the 
names  of  early  monarchs  of  a  Pharaoaic  age,  that  bronze 
was  alone  used,  is  neither  just  nor  satisfactory;  since 
the  decomposition  of  iron,  especially  when  buried  for 
ages  in  the  nitrous  soil  of  Egypt,  is  so  speedy  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  its  preservation.  Until  we 
know  in  what  manner  the  Egyptians  employed  bronze 
tools  for  cutting  stone,  the  discovery  of  them  affords  no 
additional  light,  nor  even  argument ;  since  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  continued  to  make  bronze  instruments 
of  various  kinds  long  after  iron  was  known  to  them; 
and  Herodotus  mentions  the  iron  tools  used  bv  the 
builders  of  the  Pyramids.  Iron  and  copper  mines  are 
found  in  the  Egyptian  desert,  which  were  worked  in  old 
times;  and  the  monuments  of  Thebes,  and  even  the 
tombs  about  Memphis,  dating  more  than  4000  years  ago, 
represent  butchers  sharpening  their  knives  on  a  round 
bar  of  metal  attached  to  their  apron,  which  from  its  blue 
color  can  only  be  steel ;  and  the  distinction  between  the 
bronze  and  iron  weapons  in  the  tomb  of  Rameses  III, 
one  painted  red,  the  other  blue,  leaves  no  doubt  of  both 
having  been  used  (as  in  Rome)  at  the  same  periods.  In 
Ethiopia  iron  was  much  more  abundant  than  in  Egypt, 
and  Herodotus  states  that  copper  was  a  rare  metal  there ; 
though  we  may  doubt  his  assertion  of  prisoners  in  that 
country  having  been  bound  with  fetters  of  gold.  The 
speedy  decomposition  of  iron  would  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent our  finding  implements  of  that  metal  of  an  early 
period,  and  the  greater  opportunities  of  obtaining  cop- 
per ore,  added  to  the  facility  of  working  it,  might  be  a 
reason  for  preferring  the  latter  whenever  it  answered 
the  purpose  instead  of  iron."    See  Mbtau 

Mineralogy.  This  science,  like  all  others  of  mod- 
ern date,  was  in  a  very  imperfect  state  among  the  He- 
brews. Hence  the  sacred  writers  speak  of  minerals 
without  any  scientific  classification,  and  according  to 
their  merely  external  characteristics.  This  occasions 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  identifying  any  but  the  com- 
monest mineral  substances.  In  precious  stones,  partic- 
ularly, this  vagueness  of  name  and  description  precludes 
the  possibility  of  any  certainty  as  to  the  act  ual  mineral 
intended,  or,  rather,  leads  to  the  presumption  that  in 
most  instances  no  one  substance  is  denoted,  but  that  the 
name  is  generic,  including  all  stones  of  the  same  general 
appearance,  color,  hardness,  etc.  See  Gem.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  mineral  productions  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  with  their  probable  modern  representatives* 
For  details,  see  each  word  in  its  place. 

A  chlam/th Amethvpt "  amethyst." 

A  labasiron Alabaster "  nlnbasier." 

A  methustos, Amethyst "  nmethyst." 

Arauro* Silver "  silver." 

Jlahdt Marble "red  marble." 

2jiSfA  } Emerald? "carbuncle." 

BarziL Iron "iron." 

liedd Alloy? "tin." 

Bedolach Bdellinm "  bdellium." 

Bendloe Beryl **  beryl." 

Bitmr Ore "gold." 

%Z:th\ A"""- "«»P.-«te. 

Chalk  don Chnlcedony "  chalcedony.* 

Chalkolib'Jnon Electrnm *'  fine  brass." 

Chalko* Copper. "brass." 

C/iallam.fth Flint "  flint,"  etc. 

Chaehmdl Burnished  Copper. .  "  amber." 

Chemdr Bitumen "slime." 

Choi Sand "saud." 

Chrxutolethoa Chrysolite. "  chrysolite." 

Chrutoprdso* Chrysoprase. •*  enrtwprase." 

CArttaou Gold "  gold." 

Dar Pearl-stone "white  marble.* 


Jafrtt J     'I  .  : 

A  u<i.. .   .  Robj 

Kr'-uk .lltiil 

ffaarp* ..Blf.er     

E4U*-, ....  .  Virgil  Ould  ... 


. -j.-inh." 


io*j^- .. ..  :.."oSSv" 

i/r-,*  -■* ...Disss..... 

See  KosenmiUier,  HMitnt  Jfin/ei/ooy  trnd  Botany 
iK.in.k  l+lh.  liiuuj.  Moore,  .inoir-KJ/tVruiisy  (N.Y. 
.ill.  I.' ...  ■■. 

Minerva,  the  name  of  a  Roman  goddess,  identified 
by  ttae  later  Greciiing  Romans  with  the  Greek  /IfAair, 
whom  she  greatly  resembled,  though,  like  all  tbe  old 
Latin  divinities,  there  was  nothing  anthropomorphic  in 
what  waa  (old  concerning  her.  Her  name  is  thought  to 
spring  from  an  old  Etruscan  word  preserved  in  the  roots 
of  iku  (the  mind)  and  montrt  (to  warn  or  advise) ;  and 
the  ancient  Latin  scholar  and  critic,  Vara  (ap,  August. 
be  Cir.  Dei,  vii,  28),  regarded  her  as  the  impersonation 
of  divine  thought — the  plan  of  the  material  uni 
which  Jupiter  was  the  creator,  and  Juno  the  representa- 
tive. Hence  all  that  gnes  on  among  men,  all  that  c 
stituteathe  development  of  human  destiny  (which  is 
tbe  expression  of  the  divine  idea  or  intention),  is  ur 
her  care.  She  is  tbe  patroness  of  wisdom,  arts,  and 
enct-s,  the  personification,  so  to  speak,  of  the  think 
inventive  faculty— and  was  invoked  alike  by  poets, 
painters,  teachers,  physicians,  and  all  kinds  of  craftsmen 
(Ovid,/"a*t.iiiTB09,etCj  August.tc.vii,  16).  She 
guides  heroes  in  war ;  and,  in  fact,  every  wise  idea,  every 
bold  act,  and  every  useful  design,  owes  something  to  th( 
high  inspiration  of  this  virgin  goddess  (Livv,  xlv,  38 : 
Virgil,  .P.*.  ii,  6I6>  Popular  tradition  accounted  for 
ber  origin  aa  follows:  "She  was  the  offspring  of  the 
brain  of  Jupiter,  from  which  she  issued  in  full  armor." 
She  was  always  represented  as  a  virgin.  In  war  she 
was  contradistinguished  from  Mars  (the  god  of  brute 
force)  as  the  patroness  of  scientific  warfare,  and  hence, 
according  to  the  ancient  poets,  was  always  superior  to 
him.  The  favorite  plant  of  Minerva  was  the  olive,  and 
the  animals  consecrated  to  her  were  the  owl  and  the 
serpent.  As  she  was  a  maiden  goddess,  her  sacrifices 
consisted  of  calves  which  had  not  borne  the  yoke  or  felt 
the  sting  (Fulgentius,  p.  651).  She  had  many  temples 
and  festival*  dedicated  to  her.     Her  oldest  temple  in 


Minerva. 
Rome  was  that  on  the  CapiioL  Her  most  popular  festi- 
val was  held  in  March,  and  lasted  five  days,  from  the 
19th  to  the  28d  inclusive.  Minerva  was  popularly  be- 
lieved to  be  the  inventor  of  musical  instruments,  espe- 
cially wind  instruments,  the  use  of  which  was  very  im- 
portant in  religious  worship,  and  which  were  accord- 
ingly subjected  to  an  annual  purification,  which  took 
place  during  the  festival  just  alluded  to  (Ovid,  Fail,  iii, 

849). 

Athene,  or  Pallab  Athene,  the  Greek  goddess 
corresponding,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  Roman  Minerva, 
was  one  of  the  few  truly  grand  rlhical  divinities  of 
Greek  mythology.  Different  accounts  are  given  of  her 
origin  and  parentage,  probably  from  the  jumbling  to- 
gether of  local  legends ;  but  the  best  known,  and,  in  an- 
cient times,  the  most  orthodox  version  of  tbe  myth  rep. 
resented  her  as  the  daughter  of  Zeus  ami  Metis.     Zeus, 


hen  he  : 


ined  si 


tr  sftcr 


ife  Metis 

(Wisdom);  but  being  advised  by  both  Uranus  and  Use* 
(Heaven  and  Earth),  he  swallowed  her.  when  she  was 
pregnant  with  Athene.  When  the  time  came  that 
Athene  should  have  been  bom,  Zeus  felt  great  pains  in 
his  head,  and  caused  Hephnstus  (Vulcan)  to  split  it  up 
with  an  axe,  when  the  goddess  sprang  forth — fully 
armed,  according  to  the  later  stories.  Throwing  aside 
the  thick  veil  of  anthropomorphism  which  conceals  the 

Athen.      ...... 

bolof  the  combination  of  power  and  wisdom.  Her  father 
was  the  greatest,  her  mother  the  wisest  of  the  godn. 
She  is  literally  bom  of  both,  and  so  their  qualities  har- 
moniously blend  in  her.  It  is  possible  that  the  constant 
representation  of  her  as  a  strictly  maiden  goddess,  who 
had  a  rral,  and  not  a  merely  pruditk  antipathy  to  mar- 
riage, was  meant  to  indicate  that  qualities  like  hers 
could  not  be  mated,  and  that,  because  she  was  perfect, 
she  was  doomed  to  virginity. 


MINGARELLI 


294 


MINGRELIA 


Athene  is  not  represented,  however,  by  the  Greeks  as 
a  cold,  unfeeling  divinity;  on  the  contrary,  tradition 
will  have  it  that  she  warmly  and  actively  interested 
herself  in  the  affairs  of  both  gods  and  men.  She  sat  at 
the  right  hand  of  Zeus,  assisting  by  her  councils.  She 
was  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  poetry  and  oratory ; 
agriculture  also  she  was  supposed  to  protect  and  cherish ; 
and  as  a  warlike  divinity  she  was  regarded  as  the  pro- 
tectress in  battle  of  those  heroes  who  were  distinguish- 
ed as  well  for  their  wisdom  as  their  valor.  Pope,  in  his 
Temple  of  Fame,  alludes  to  her  twofold  character  as  the 
patroness  of  arts  and  arms,  where  he  says : 

"  There  Cesar,  graced  with  both  liinervae,  shone.1* 

In  the  Trojan  war  she  fought  for  the  Greeks — who,  in 
point  of  fact,  were  in  the  right.  The  poets  feigned  that 
Neptune  and  Minerva  disputed  for  the  possession  of  Atti- 
ca, which  the  gods  promised  to  him  or  her  who  should 
produce  the  most  useful  gift  to  mankind.  Neptune, 
striking  the  earth  with  his  trident;  produced  a  war- 
horse,  and  Minerva  produced  the  olive  (the  symbol  of 
peace),  by  which  she  gained  the  victor}'.  She  was 
sometimes  called  Pallas,  Parthenos  (i.  e. "  virgin"),  Tri- 
tonia  or  Tritogeneia,  and  other  names. 

Her  worship  was  universal  in  Greece,  and  representa- 
tions of  her  in  statues,  busts,  coins,  reliefs,  and  vase 
paintings  were  and  are  numerous.  She  is  always  dress- 
ed, generally  in  a  Spartan  tunic  with  a  cloak  over  it, 
and  wears  a  helmet,  beautifully  adorned  with  figures  of 
different  animals,  the  aegis,  the  round  argolic  shield,  a 
lance,  etc.  Her  countenance  is  beautiful,  earnest,  and 
t  houghtful,  and  the  whole  figure  majestic.  There  was  a 
celebrated  statue  of  Minerva,  called  "  Palladium/'  which 
was  said  to  have  fallen  from  the  sky,  and  on  which  the 
safety  of  Troy  depended  (Milroan,  Hist,  of  Christianity, 
see  Index);  See  G.  Hermann,  Dissertatio  de  Graca  Mi- 
nerva (1837) ;  Hartung,  Die  Religion  der  Romer,  ii,  78 
sq.;  Guigniaut,  Religions  de  VAntiquiti;  Smith,  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology, 
s.  v. ;  Vollraer,  MythoL  Worterbuch,  s.  v. ;  Biographic 
Universale  (Partie  my thologique) ;  Chambers,  Encyclop, 
s.  v. 

Mlngarelli,  Fernando,  an  eminent  Italian  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Bologna  in  1724.  He  flourished  as 
professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of  Malta  for  sev- 
eral years.  Impaired  health  6nally  obliged  his  return 
to  France,  He  died  at  Faenza  Dec  21, 1777.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Arcadians.  Minga- 
relli  wrote  several  works;  the  most  important  are,  Ve- 
tera monumenta  ad  classem  Ravennatetn  nuper  eruta 
(Faenza,  1756, 4to;  notes  of  Mauro  Fat  tori ni  and  of  Bi- 
anchi):  —  Veterum  testimonia  de  Didymo  Alexandrine 
caco,  ex  quibus  tret  libri  de  trinitate  nuper  detecti  eidem 
asseruntur  (Rome,  1764,  4 to). 

Mlngarelli,  Giovanni  Lodovico,  an  eminent 
Italian  bibliographer,  the  elder  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Bologna  Feb.  27, 1 722.  He  held  successively 
the  principal  offices  of  the  congregation  of  the  regular 
canons  of  San  Salvatore.  Afterwards  he  was  a  profess- 
or of  Greek  literature  at  the  College  della  Sapienza,  at 
Rome.  Mingarelli  employed  his  hours  of  leisure  in  vis- 
iting the  principal  libraries  of  the  great  papal  city,  and 
published  some  important  works  which  he  thus  discov- 
ered. He  died  at  Rome  March  6,  1798.  We  owe  to 
him,  as  editor,  the  Annotationes  literates  in  Psalmos  of 
father  Marini  (Bologna,  1748-50);  he  added  new  expla- 
nations of  the  Psalms,  which  are  included  in  the  Roman 
liturgy,  and  a  life  of  the  author,  the  exactitude  of  which 
is  praised  by  Tiraboschi: — Veterum  Patrum  Latinorum 
[>puscula  numquam  antehac  edit  a  (Bologna,  1751)  :—So- 
pra  un'  opera  inediia  cVun  antiro  teologo  lettera  (Ven- 
ice, 1763, 12mo ;  and  in  the  Nuora  Raccolta  Calogerana, 
torn.  xi).  This  is  a  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  which  Min- 
garelli regards  as  the  product  of  the  11th  century,  and 
he  ascribes  its  authorship  to  Diriymus  of  Alexandria. 
There  is  an  analysis  of  his  dissertation  in  the  Journal 
de  Bouillon,  Jan.  1766: — +£yyptiorum  codicum  reliquiae 


Venetiis  in  Bibliotkecd  Naniand  assertata  (ibid.  1786,  ? 
pts.  4to).  These  catalogues  are  greatly  valued  by  schol- 
ars. He  left  a  number  of  works  iu  MS.  form ;  they  are 
now  kept  at  Bologna.  See  Cavalieri,  Vita  diMmgurelU 
(Novara,  1817,  8vo);  Tipaldo,  Biographia  degii  Ital 
illustr.  v,  59. 

Mingled  People  (3^?,  e'reb,  a  mixture),  spoken 
of  a  "  mixed"  multitude,  such  as  accompanied  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt  (Exod.  xii,  38),  and  joined  them  after 
their  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xiii,  3) ;  but  specifi- 
cally (with  the  def.  article)  of  the  promiscuous  mass  of 
foreign  auxiliaries,  c.  g.  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  15),  of 
Egypt  (Ezek.  xxx,  5 ;  Jer.  xxv,  20, 24),  of  Chaldsea  (Jer. 
1, 37).    "  The  phrase  p}?ni  hd-ereb),  like  that  of « the 

• 

mixed  multitude/  which  the  Hebrew  closely  resembles, 
is  applied  in  Jer.  xxv,  20,  and  Ezek.  xxx,  5,  to  denote 
the  miscellaneous  foreign  population  of  Egypt  and  its 
frontier-tribes,  including  every  one,  says  Jerome,  who 
was  not  a  native  Egyptian,  but  was  resident  there.  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan  understands  it  in  this  passage,  a* 
well  as  in  Jer.  1, 87,  of  the  foreign  mercenaries,  though 
in  Jer.  xxv,  24,  where  the  word  again  occurs,  it  is  ren- 
dered '  Arabs.'  It  is  difficult  to  attach  to  it  any  precise 
meaning,  or  to  identify  with  the  mingled  people  any 
race  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  '  The  kings  of  the 
mingled  people  that  dwell  in  the  desert,'  are  the  same 
apparently  as  the  tributary  kings  (A.V.  'kings  of  Ara- 
bia') who  brought  presents  to  Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  15); 
the  Hebrew  in  the  two  cases  is  identical  These  have 
been  explained  (as  in  the  Targum  on  1  Kings  x,  15)  as 
foreign  mercenary  chiefs  who  were  in  the  pay  of  Solo- 
mon, but  Thenius  understands  by  them  the  sheiks  of 
the  border  tribes  of  Bedouins,  living  in  Arabia  Deserts, 
who  were  closely  connected  with  the  Israelites.  The 
'mingled  people1  in  the  midst  of  Babylon  (Jer.  1,87) 
were  probably  the  foreign  soldiers  or  mercenary  troops, 
who  lived  among  the  native  population,  as  the  Targum 
takes  it.  Kimcbi  compares  Exod.  xii,  88,  and  explains 
hd-ereb  of  the  foreign  population  of  Babylon  generally, 
'  foreigners  who  were  in  Babylon  from  several  lands/  or 
it  may,  he  says,  be  intended  to  denote  the  merchants, 
ereb  being  thus  connected  with  the  *n!p2??  *,?'?3?  of 
Ezek.  xxvii,27,  rendered  in  the  A.V.  'the  occupiers  of 
thy  merchandise/  His  first  interpretation  is  based  upon 
what  appears  to  be  the  primary  signification  of  the  root 
y?y,  'drab,  to  mingle,  while  another  meaning, '  to  pledge, 
guarantee/  suggested  the  rendering  of  the  Targum  'mer- 
cenaries,1 which  Jarchi  adopts  in  his  explanation  of 
1  the  kings  of  hd-ereb,'  in  1  Kings  x,  15,  as  the  kings 
who  were  pledged  to  Solomon  and  dependent  upon  him. 
The  equivalent  which  he  gives  is  apparently  intended 
to  represent  the  French  garantie.  The  rendering  of  the 
A.  V.  is  supported  by  the  Sept.  ovpptKroe  in  Jeremiah, 
and  iviptKToc,  in  Ezekiel"  (Smith).  See  Mixed  Mul- 
titude. 

Mingrelia,  an  Asiatic  province  of  Russia,  situated 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  in  the  country 
formerly  called  Colchis.  It  covers  a  territory  of  2600 
square  miles,  iuhabited  by  nearly  250,000  people.  The 
country  is  mountainous,  but  is  largely  cultivated.  To- 
bacco, rice,  and  millet  are  raised,  and  a  great  deal  of 
silk,  honey,  and  wine  are  produced.  Mingrelia  became 
subject  to  Russia  in  1803,  but  was  until  1867  governed 
by  its  own  prince,  called  Dad  i an,  who  resided  in  the 
small  town  of  Zoobdidee.  The  inhabitants  of  Mingre- 
lia are  generally  inferior  in  appearance  to  the  mountain- 
eers of  the  Caucasus.  We  are  told  by  travellers  that 
they  arc  an  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  corrupt  people. 

Religious  Condition*— The  Mingreliana  are  ostensibly 
members  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  their  religion  consists 
rather  in  outward  practices  and  observances  than  in  in- 
ward purity  and  heart  devotion.  Many  of  their  practices 
are  open  to  severe  censure.  They  observe  four  Lents, 
comprehending  (1)  the  forty-eight  days  before  Easter; 
(2)  the  forty  days  before  Christmas;  (3)  the  month  pre- 
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ceding  St  Peter's  day;  and  (4)  a  Lent  devoted  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  observed  for  a  fortnight.  Their  chief 
saint  is  St.  George,  who  is  also  the  special  patron  of  the 
Georgians,  the  Muscovites,  and  the  Greeks.  Their  wor- 
ship of  images  is  of  such  a  description  that  even  Roman- 
ists declare  it  deserving  the  reproach  of  idolatry.  They 
offer  them  stags'  horns,  tusks  of  boars,  pheasants'  wings, 
and  weapons,  with  a  view  of  insuring  a  happy  success 
to  their  wars  and  hunting  expeditions.  It  is  even  said 
that,  like  the  Jews,  they  offer  bloody  sacrifices,  immo- 
late victims,  and,  like  our  Western  savages,  feast  on 
them  in  general  assembly;  that  they  kill  animals  at  the 
tombs  of  their  parents,  and  pour  wine  and  oil  over  the 
graves,  as  the  pagans  did*  They  abstain  from  meat  on 
Mondays,  out  of  regard  for  the  moon,  and  Friday  is  ob- 
served as  a  holiday.  They  are  exceedingly  thievish : 
theft  is  not  regarded  as  a  crime,  but  rather  a  proof  of 
skill  that  disgraces  no  one ;  he  who  is  caught  in  the  act 
has  nothing  to  fear  beyond  a  trifling  fine. 

Introduction  of  Christianity . — Some  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians insist  that  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  nobility 
of  Colchis  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  by  a 
female  slave,  under  the  reign  of  Constantine  (Socrates, 
lib.  i,  c  20;  Sozomen,  lib.  ii,  c  7).  Others  assert  that 
the  If  ingrelians  were  instructed  in  the  Christian  doc- 
trines by  one  Cyrillus,  whom  the  Sclavonians  in  their 
own  tongue  call  Chiuri,  and  who  is  said  to  have  lived 
about  A.D.  806.  Perhaps  religion  was  extinguished  al- 
together in  these  regions  during  the  time  that  elapsed 
between  tbe  fifth  and  the  ninth  centuries.  The  Min- 
greliana  show,  on  the  sea-shore,  near  the  Corax  River, 
a  large  church,  in  which,  according  to  their  statement, 
St.  Andrew  preached;  but  this  is  to  be  taken  "cum  grano 
Balis."  In  former  times  the  Mingrelians  acknowledged 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch ; 
but  this  supremacy  has  been  transferred  to  the  patri- 
archal see  of  Constantinople.  Nevertheless  they  have 
two  primates  of  their  own  nation,  whom  they  call  ca- 
tkoUcos  :  one  for  Georgia,  the  other  for  Mi ugrelia.  There 
were  formerly  twelve  bishoprics.  There  are  only  six 
left  at  the  present  time,  the  other  six  having  been 
changed  into  abbeys.  The  primate  or  chief  bishop  of 
Mingrelia,  who  resides  at  Constantinople,  makes  his  ap- 
pearance in  Mingrelia  only  once  in  his  life,  and  then 
only  for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  the  holy  oil,  or 
chrism,  which  the  Greeks  call  myron. 

The  statements  of  some  travellers  respecting  the 
treasures  of  the  primate  and  the  bishops  of  the  Mingre- 
lians, the  splendor  of  their  garments,  the  extortions  they 
commit,  and  the  enormous  sums  of  money  they  exact 
for  mass,  confession,  ordination,  etc,  are  rather  at  vari- 
ance with  the  statements  relating  to  the  general  poverty 
of  the  nation ;  there  is  likely  to  be  exaggeration  on 
both  sides.  What  is  said  of  the  ignorance  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  clergy  in  general  may  be  more  readily  be- 
lieved. The  bishops,  who  are  very  loose  in  their  mor- 
als, are  regarded  as  acceptable  if  they  abstain  from  meat, 
strictly  observe  Lent,  and  say  mass  in  conformity  with 
the  Greek  rite.  Priests  are  allowed  to  marry,  not  only 
before  their  ordination,  but  also  afterwards,  and  even  to 
take  a  second  wife,  with  dispensation. 

The  observances  at  baptism  are  very  peculiar.  As 
soon  aa  a  child  is  born,  the  priest  anoints  his  forehead, 
drawing  a  cross  on  it  with  the  chrism.  The  baptism  is 
deferred  until  the  child  is  two  years  of  age,  when  he  is 
christened  by  immersion  in  warm  water;,  again  unc- 
tions are  made  on  almost  every  part  of  his  body ;  holy 
bread  is  given  him  to  eat,  and  wine  to  drink.  The 
priests  do  not  stick  to  the  traditional  form  of  baptism, 
and  have  been  known  to  use  wine  for  the  christening 
of  great  people's  offspring. 

There  are  in  Mingrelia  monks  of  the  order  of  St 
Basil,  who  are  called  berres.  They  are  dressed  like 
Greek  monks,  and  do  not  differ  from  them  in  their  man- 
ner of  living.  A  very  condemnable  abuse  is  that  par- 
ents are  allowed  to  engage  their  children  to  this  state, 
in  their  tenderest  years,  when  they  are  themselves  in- 


capable of  choice.  There  are  also  nuns  of  the  same  or- 
der; they  wear  a  black  veil,  and  observe  the  same  fast- 
ings and  abstinence  as  the  monks ;  but  they  do  not  sub- 
mit to  claustration,  and  make  no  vows,  being  thus  at 
liberty  to  leave  the  monastic  state  when  so  inclined. 
The  cathedral  churches  are  adorned  with  painted  im- 
ages (no  rilievi),  covered,  it  is  said,  with  gold  and  gems ; 
but  the  parochial  churches  are  sadly  neglected.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  Mingrelians  are  in  possession  of  quite 
a  number  of  precious  relics,  brought  to  them  by  the 
!  Greek  fugitives,  after  the  downfall  of  Constantinople ; 
among  others  they  claim  to  have  a  piece  of  the  true  cross, 
eight  inches  long ;  but  the  statements  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romanists,  in  the  matter  of  relics,  are  some- 
what subject  to  caution.  The  Theatins  of  Italy  in  1627 
established  a  mission  in  Mingrelia,  and  so  have  the  Ca- 
puchins in  Georgia,  and  the  Dominicans  in  Circassia; 
but  the  small  success  which  attended  these  endeavors 
caused  the  missions  to  be  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  and 
finally  to  be  abandoned.  See  Dr.  J.  Zampi,  Relation  de 
Mingrelie ;  Cerry,  Etat  prisent  de  rEglise  Romaine ; 
Chardin,  Voyage  de  Perse ;  and  especially  Bergier,  Die- 
tiormaire  de  Thsohgie,  iv,  847  sq. 

Min'ltfmin  (Heb.  Minyamin',  ^W^ffrom  the 
right  hand,  or  perhaps  corrupted  from  Benjamin),  the 
name  of  two  men.    See  also  Miamin. 

1.  (Sept.  Btvtafiiiv  v.  r.  Btviapiv,  V ulg.  Benjamin.) 
One  of  the  Levites  (or  priests)  who  had  charge  of  the 
distribution  of  the  sacred  offerings  among  the  families 
of  the  sacerdotal  order  under  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxi, 
15).    B.C.726. 

2.  (Sept.  Mia/iiv,Yulg.  Miamin.)  One  of  the  priests 
that  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xii, 
17),  and  celebrated  with  trumpets  the  completion  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii,  41) ;  probably  the  same 
elsewhere  called  Miamin  (Neh.  xii,  5)  or  Muaxin  (Neh. 
x,7). 

Miniatis,  Eliar,  an  Eastern  theologian  and  teach- 
er, was  born  at  Liguri,  Ccphalonia,  in  1669,  and  was  ed- 
ucated at  Venice.  He  filled  offices  as  public  instructor, 
and  became  afterwards  clergyman  at  Constantinople, 
Corfu,  and  the  Peloponnesus,  and  was  finally  bishop  of 
Calaoryta.  He  died  in  1714.  His  works  are:  Uirpa 
oxavddXov  (Leipsic,  1718),  a  treatise  on  the  schism  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  churches:  a  Latin  and 
German  version  of  it  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1848, 
and  at  Vienna  in  1783: — AtSa\ai  «c  t$v  ayiav  rat 
uiyaXnv  TirreapaKoerrjv  xai  tif  <£\Aa£  licurrijfiovq 
iopTOQ  (Venice,  1727,  and  often). — Pierer,  Universal* 
Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Minlato  (orMinias),  St.,  an  Armenian  prince,  who 
belonged  to  the  Roman  army,  and  served  under  Decius. 
When  that  emperor  was  encamped  outside  the  city  of 
Florence,  according  to  the  Florentine  legend,  this  saint 
was  denounced  as  a  Christian,  and  condemned  to  be 
thrown  to  the  beasts  of  the  amphitheatre.  A  panther 
was  first  set  upon  him,  but  the  saint  was  delivered  from 
him  in  answer  to  his  prayers.  He  was  then  hanged, 
put  in  boiling  oil,  and  stoned,  without  being  destroyed, 
for  an  angel  descended  to  comfort  him,  and  clothed  him 
in  a  garment  of  light  Finally  he  was  beheaded.  It  is 
said  that  this  severe  measure  was  executed  in  A.D.  254. 
Miniato  is  represented  dressed  as  a  prince,  with  scarlet 
robe  and  a  crown.  His  attributes  are  the  palm,  the  lily, 
and  javelins. 

Miniature  is  a  picture  illustrating  the  text  of  a 
MS.;  so  called  because  filling  up  the  outline  sketched 
in  vermilion  (minimum). 

Minims  (prdo  Jratrum  minimorum  S.  Franeuri  de 
Paula) j  a  religious  order  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  found- 
ed by  St.  Francis  de  Paula,  of  Calabria,  in  the  year  1453. 
The  new  order  was  called  at  first  Hermits  of8L  Francis 
{Eremiiai  Minimorum  Fratrum  S,  Francisci  de  Paula), 
Pope  Sixtus  IV,  in  1474,  confirmed  the  statutes  of  the 
order,  thus  uniting  them  in  conventual  order,  and  named 
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Francis  superior-general  He  enjoined  on  his  disciples 
a  total  abstinence  from  flesh,  wine,  and  fish ;  besides 
which  they  were  always  to  go  barefoot,  and  not  permit- 
ted to  quit  their  habit  and  girdle  night  or  day.  Their 
habit  is  a  coarse,  black  woollen  stuff,  with  a  woollen  gir- 
dle of  the  same  color,  tied  in  five  knots.  The  order 
increased  rapidly;  it  gained  many  disciples,  especially 
in  France,  where  Francis  was  in  high  favor  with  Louis 
XI,  Charles  VIII,  and  Louis  XII.  Many  houses  of  the 
order  were  established  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the 
friars  themselves  were  called  les  bons  hommes  (Bom  ho- 
miries).  In  Spain  they  also  gained  influence,  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  building  their  first  monaster}'  for  them  at 
Malaga.  A  new  name,  "  the  Fathers  of  Victory,"  was 
bestowed  upon  them,  because  Ferdinand  believed  that 
only  by  their  prayerful  intercession  Malaga  had  been 
captured  from  the  Moors.  In  1497  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian called  them  to  Germany,  and  founded  three  mon- 
asteries for  the  order. 

For  a  long  time  the  order  had  no  special  rules  and 
regulations,  the  example  of  the  superior-general  serving 
as  a  pattern.  In  1498  Franciscus  finished  his  threefold 
rules,  and  they  were  confirmed  by  pope  Alexander  VI. 
Humility  and  repentance,  poverty,  lasting,  playing,  and 
silence  form  the  principal  features  of  these  ascetic  rules, 
and  Franciscus  called  his  brethren  "  Minima*  Fratrcs." 
This  name  was  given  them  because  tfcey  should  be  "  the 
least  among  the  brethren,"  and  Christ's  words  (Matt. 
xxv,  40),  "Quamdiu  fecistis  uni  de  his  fratribus  meis 
minimis,  mihi  fecistis,"  should  have  a  peculiar  reference 
to  them.  The  austerity  of  the  rides  is  particularly 
great  in  the  selection  of  food.  The  brethren  are  de- 
barred not  only  the  use  of  meat,  but  also  of  eggs,  butter, 
milk,  and  cheese.  In  1493  Franciscus  also  instituted  a 
female  order  of  Minims,  and  subjected  it  to  the  guidance 
of  the  older  order. 

The  order  is  at  present  divided  into  thirty-one  prov- 
inces, of  which  twelve  are  in  Italy,  eleven  in  France 
and  Flanders,  seven  in  Spain,  and  one  in  Germany.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  order  had  about 
460  convents.  At  present  their  number  has  greatly 
decreased.  The  Minims  have  passed  even  into  the  In- 
dies, where  there  are  some  convents  which  do  not  com- 
pose provinces,  but  depend  immediately  on  the  general 
Their  principal  house  is  at  Rome.  The  superior  of  each 
male  body  is  called  corrector ;  that  of  each  female  body, 
correctrix ;  the  superior  of  the  order  is  called  generalis 
corrector.  There  are  now  but  few  houses  for  female 
Minims.  The  tertiaries  of  the  order  are  secular  per- 
sons ;  but  while  they  are  not  obliged  to  retire  from  so- 
ciety, they  are  required  to  observe  the  abstinence  from 
meat,  etc  They  have  also  correctors  and  correctrices, 
and  are  subject  to  the  order  of  the  geueral  corrector. 
Their  distinguishing  mark  is  a  girdle  with  only  two 
knots.  Bonanni,  Verz.  der  geistlichen  Ordensleute,  ii,  58 
sq. ;  Wetzer  und  VVelte,  Kirchen-I^exikon^  vii,  152 ;  Her- 
zog,  Real-Enct/klopadie,  ix,  538.    (J.H.W.) 

Minister,  one  who  acts  as  the  less  (from  minus  or 
minor)  or  inferior  agent,  in  obedience  or  subservience  to 
another,  or  who  serves,  officiates,  etc.,  as  distinguished 
from  the  master,  maguter  (from  magis),  or  superior.  It 
is  used  in  the  A.  V.  to  describe  various  officials  of  a  re- 
ligious and  civil  character.  The  words  so  translated  in 
the  Scriptures  are  the  following : 

1.  H^lSp,  meshareth',  which  is  applied,  (1)  to  an  at- 
tendant upon  a  person  in  high  rank,  as  to  Joshua  in  rela- 
tion to  Moses  (Exod.  xxiv,  13,  Sept  iraptornKutc  avnji ; 
Ac[uila  and  Symm.  6  Xurovpybc  avrov ;  comp.  Exod. 
xxxiii,  11,  Sept.  Stpawv  'IntxovQ ;  Numb,  xi,  28 ;  Josh, 
i,  1,  Sept.  itirovpyog  Ma/i/<r/j ;  Alex.  Xirovpyoc),  and  to 
the  attendant  on  the  prophet  Elisha  (2  Kings  iv,  43 ;  vi, 
15,  Sept.  Xurovpyoc ;  comp.  2  Kings  iii,  11;  1  Kings 
xix,  21) ;  (2)  to  the  attaches  of  a  royal  court  (1  Kings 
x,  6  [Sept,  Xurovpoc],  where,  it  may  be  observed,  they 
are  distinguished  from  the  "servants''  or  officials  of 
higher  rank  [IS?,  *  more  general  term,  Sept  iraicj,  an- 


swering to  our  ministers,  by  the  different  titles  of  the 
chambers  assigned  to  their  use,  the  "  sitting"  of  the  ser- 
vants meaning  rather  their  abode,  and  the  "attendance" 
of  the  ministers  the  ante-room  in  which  they  were  sta- 
tioned) ;  persons  of  high  rank  held  this  post  in  the  Jew- 
ish kingdom  (2  Chron.  xxii,8);  and  it  may  be  in  this 
sense,  as  the  attendants  of  the  King  of  kings,  that  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  angels  in  Psa.  ciii,  21  (Xnrovpyot) ; 
comp.  Psa.  civ,  4  (Heb.  i,  7 ;  and  see  Stuart's  Comment. 
ad  loc) ;  (8)  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  who  are  thus 
described  by  the  prophets  and  later  historians  (Jer. 
xxxiii,  21 ;  Ezek.  xliv,  11 ;  Joel  i,  9, 13 ;  Ezra  viii,  17; 
Neh.  x,  36),  though  the  verb,  whence  meshareth  is  de- 
rived, is  not  uncommonly  used  in  reference  to  their 
services  in  the  earlier  books  (Exod.  xx viii,  43;  Numb, 
iii,  31 ;  Deut  xviii,  5,  etc.).  Persons  thus  designated 
sometimes  succeeded  to  the  office  of  their  principal,  as 
did  Joshua  and  Elisha.  Hence  the  term  is  used  of  the 
Jews  in  their  capacity  as  a  sacred  nation,  "  Men  shall 
call  you  the  ministers  of  our  God"  (Isa.  lxi,  6). 

2.  nbfl,  pelach'  (Chald.),  Ezra  vii,  24,  "  minister"  of 
religion,  Xurovpyoc  (comp.  ^nbt,  ver.  19),  though  he 
uses  the  word  DTHttJtt  in  the  same  sense,  ch.  viii,  17. 
In  the  N.  T.  we  have  three  terms,  each  with  its  distinc- 
tive meaning. 

3.  Ai irovpue,  a  term  derived  from  Xiirov  tpyov," pub- 
lic work,"  and  the  UUourgia  was  the  name  of  certain 
personal  services  which  the  citizens  of  Athens  and  some 
other  states  had  to  perform  gratuitously  for  the  public 
good.  From  the  sacerdotal  use  of  the  word  in  the  N.T- 
it  obtained  the  special  sense  of  a  "  public  divine  service," 
which  is  perpetuated  in  our  word  "  liturgy."  The  verb 
Xurovpytlv  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Acts  xiii,2.  It  an- 
swers most  nearly  to  the  Hebrew  meshareth,  and  is  usu- 
ally employed  in  the  Sept  as  its  equivalent  It  be- 
tokens a  subordinate  public  administrator,  whether  civil 
or  sacerdotal,  and  is  applied  in  the  former  sense  to  the 
magistrates  in  their  relation  to  the  divine  authority 
(Rom.  xiii,  6),  and  in  the  latter  sense  to  our  Lord  in  re- 
lation to  the  Father  (Heb.  viii,  2),  and  to  St  Paul  in  re- 
lation to  Jesus  Christ  (Horn,  xv,  16),  where  it  occurs 
among  other  expressions  of  a  sacerdotal  character, u  min- 
istering" (iepovpyovvTa),"  offering  up"  (irfM><r^opa,etc). 
In  all  these  instances  the  original  and  special  meaning 
of  the  word,  as  used  by  the  Athenians,  namely,  with  re- 
spect to  those  who  administered  the  public  offices  (A«- 
rovpyiai)  at  their  own  expense  (Bdckh,  Staatshaush. 
der  A  thener,  i,  480 ;  ii,  62 ;  Potter's  Gr.  A  nt.  i,  85),  is  pre- 
served, though  this  comes,  perhaps,  yet  more  distinctly 
forward  in  the  cognate  terms  Xtnovpyia  and  Xnrovp- 
yuv,  applied  to  the  sacerdotal  office  of  the  Jewish  priest 
(Luke  i,  23;  Heb.  ix,21;  x,ll),to  the  still  higher  priest- 
hood of  Christ  (Heb.  viii,  6),  and  in  a  secondary  sense 
to  the  Christian  priest  who  offers  up  to  God  the  faith 
of  his  converts  (Phil,  ii,  17,  Xurovpyia  rrjc  *ri<m«*v), 
and  to  any  act  of  public  self-devotion  on  the  part  of  a 
Christian  disciple  (Rom.  xv,  27 ;  2  Cor.  ix,  12 ;  Phil,  ii, 
30). 

4.  The  second  Greek  term,  virnpirnc,  differs  from  the 
two  others  in  that  it  contains  the  idea  of  actual  and  per- 
sonal attendance  upon  a  superior.  Thus  it  is  used  oft 
the  attendant  in  the  synagogue,  the  "Jtn,  chazdn,  of  the 
Talmudists  (Luke  iv,  20),  whose  duty  it  was  to  open 
and  close  the  building,  to  produce  and  replace  the  books 
employed  in.  the  service,  and  generally  to  wait  on  the 
officiating  priest  or  teacher  (Carpzov,  Apparat.  p.  314). 
It  is  similarly  applied  to  Mark,  who,  as  the  attendant  on 
Barnabas  and  Saul  (Acts  xiii,  5),  was  probably  charged 
with  the  administration  of  baptism  and  other  assistant 
duties  (De  Wette,  ad  loc.) ;  and  again  to  the  subordi- 
nates of  the  high-priests  (John  vii,  32, 45 ;  xviii,  3,  etc.), 
or  of  a  jailor  (Matt,  v,  25= Trparrutp  in  Luke  xii,  58; 
Acts  v,  22).  Josephus  calls  Moses  rlv  vmjpirnv  &iov 
{Ant.  iii,  1, 4).  Kings  are  so  called  in  Wisd.  vi,  4.  The 
idea  of  personal  attendance  comes  prominently  forward 
in  Luke  i,  2 ;  Acts  xxv;,  16,  in  both  of  which  places  it 
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is  alleged  as  a  ground  of  trustworthy  testimony  ("  ipsi 
viderunt,  et,  quod  plus  est,  mmUtrarunt"  Bengel).  Last- 
ly, it  is  used  interchangeably  with  fauKovoc  in  1  Cor. 
iv,  1,  comp.  with  iii,  5,  but  in  this  instance  the  term  is 
designed  to  convey  the  notion  of  subordination  and  hu- 
mility. In  all  these  cases  the  etymological  sense  of  the 
word  (vtto  tpirrji,)  comes  out.  It  primarily  signifies  an 
Mnder-rover  oh  board  a  galley,  of  the  class  who  used  the 
longest  oars,  and  consequently  performed  the  severest 
duty,  as  distinguished  from  the  Spavirnc,,  the  rower 
upon  the  upper  bench  of  the  three,  and  from  the  vav- 
rai,  sailors,  or  the  *  7n/3«  rae,  marines  (Dem.  1209, 11, 
14  i  comp.  also  1*208,  20;  1214,  23;  1216, 13;  PoL  i,  25, 
8):  hence  in  general  a  hand,  agent,  minister,  attend- 
ant, etc  The  term  that  most  adequately  represents  it 
in  our  language  is  "  attendant." 

5.  The  third  Greek  term,  SiaKovoc,  is  the  one  usually 
employed  in  relation  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel;  its 
application  is  twofold,  in  a  general  sense  to  indicate 
ministers  of  any  order,  whether  superior  or  inferior,  and 
in  a  special  sense  to  indicate  an  order  of  inferior  minis- 
ters. In  the  former  sense  we  have  the  cognate  term 
iiatcovia  applied  in  Acts  vi,  1,  4,  both  to  the  ministra- 
tion of  tables  and  to  the  higher  ministration  of  the 
Word,  and  the  term  tiaKovoc  itself  applied,  without  de- 
fining the  office,  to  Paul  and  Apollos  (1  Cor.  iii,  5),  to 
Tychicus  (Eph.  vi,  21 ;  Col.  iv,  7),  to  Epaphras  (CoL  i, 
7),  to  Timothy  (1  Thess.  iii,  2),  and  even  to  Christ  him- 
self (Rom.  xv,  8;  Gal.  ii,  17).  In  the  latter  sense  it  is 
applied  in  the  passages  where  the  faaKopac,  is  contra- 
distinguished from  the  bishop,  as  in  Phil,  i,  1 ;  1  Tim. 
iii,  8-13.  The  word  is  likewise  applied  to  false  teach- 
ers (2  Cor.  xi,  15),  and  even  to  heathen  magistrates 
(Rom.  xiii,  4),  in  the  sense  of  a  minister,  assistant,  or 
servant  in  general,  as  in  Matt,  xx,  26.  The  term  £m- 
kovoi  denotes  among  the  Greeks  a  higher  class  of  ser- 
vants than  the  cov\oi  (Athen.  x,  192;  see  Buttm.  Lex. 
i,  220 ;  cdmp.  Matt,  xxii,  13,  and  Sept.  for  DICE,  Eath. 
i,  10 ;  ii,  2 ;  vi,  3).  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the 
word  is  thus  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  Sept.,  and 
then  only  in  a  general  sense :  its  special  sense,  as  known 
to  us  in  its  derivative  "deacon"  (q.  v.),  seems  to  be  of 
purely  Christian  growth.— Smith ;  Kitto.  See  Minis- 
try. 

MINISTER  is  a  Latin  word  applied  in  that  portion 
of  the  Christian  Church  known  as  the  Western  to  des- 
ignate that  officer  who  is  styled  deacon  in  Greek.  The 
word  was  applied  generally  to  the  Anglican  clergy  about 
the  time  of  the  great  rebellion,  since  which  time  it  has 
come  into  general  use,  and  is  now  applied  to  any  preacher 
of  the  GospeL  Even  the  Jews  have  adopted  the  use 
of  this  word,  and  rabbi  is  scarcely  ever  heard  in  Eng- 
lish-speaking congregations  of  that  people.  Ministers 
are  also  called  divines,  and  may  be  distinguished  into 
polemic,  or  those  who  possess  controversial  talents ;  cas- 
uistic,  or  those  who  resolve  cases  of  conscience;  experi- 
mental, those  who  address  themselves  to  the  feelings, 
cases,  and  circumstances  of  their  hearers;  and,  lastly, 
practical,  those  who  insist  upon  the  performance  of  all 
those  duties  which  the  Word  of  God  enjoins.  An  able 
minister  will  have  something  of  all  these  united  in  him, 
though  he  may  not  excel  in  all ;  and  it  becomes  every 
one  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  to  get  a  clear 
idea  of  each,  that  he  may  not  be  deficient  in  the  dis- 
cbarge of  that -work  which  is  the  most  important  that 
can  be  sustained  by  mortal  beings.  Many  volumes 
have  been  written  on  this  subject,  but  we  must  be  con- 
tent in  this  place  to  offer  only  a  few  remarks  relative 
to  it. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  must  be  observed  that  min- 
Utere  of  the  Gospel  ought  to  be  sound  as  to  their  princi- 
ples. They  must  be  men  whose  hearts  are  renovated 
by  divine  grace,  and  whose  sentiments  are  derived  from 
the  sacred  oracles  of  divine  truth.  A  minister  without 
principles  will  never  do  any  good ;  and  he  who  professes 
to  believe  in  a  system  should  see  to  it  that  it  accords 


with  the  Word  of  God.  His  mind  should  clearly  per- 
ceive the  beauty,  harmony,  and  utility  of  the  doctrines, 
while  his  heart  should  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  their  value  and  importance. 

2.  They  should  be  mild  and  affable  as  to  their  disposi- 
tions and  deportment.  A  haughty,  imperious  spirit  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  ministerial  character,  and  generally 
brings  contempt.  They  should  learn  to  bear  injuries 
with  patience,  and  be  ready  to  do  good  to  every  one  • 
be  courteous  to  all  without  cringing  to  any ;  be  affable 
without  levity,  and  humble  without  pusillanimity ;  con- 
ciliating the  affections  without  violating  the  truth; 
connecting  a  suavity  of  manners  with  a  dignity  of  char- 
acter; obliging  without  flattery;  and  throwing  off  all 
reserve  without  running  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
volubility  and  trifling. 

8.  They  should  be  superior  as  to  their  knowledge  and 
talents.  Though  many  have  been  useful  without  what 
is  called  learning,  yet  none  have  been  so  without  some 
portion  of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Nor  has  God  Al- 
mighty ever  sanctified  ignorance,  or  consecrated  it  to 
his  service;  since  it  is  the  effect  of  the  fall,  and  the 
consequence  of  our  departure  from  the  fountain  of  in- 
telligence. Miuisters  therefore,  especially,  should  en- 
deavor to  break  these  shackles,  get  their  minds  enlarged, 
and  stored  with  all  useful  knowledge.  The  Bible  should 
be  well  studied,  and  that,  especially,  in  the  original  lan- 
guages. The  scheme  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  should 
be  well  understood,  with  all  the  various  topics  connected 
with  it.  And  in  the  present  day  a  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, natural  philosophy,  logic,  mathematics,  and  rhet- 
oric is  peculiarly  requisite.  A  clear  j  udgment,  also,  wit  h 
a  retentive  memory,  inventive  faculty,  and  a  facility  of 
communication,  should  be  obtained. 

4.  They  should  be  diligent  as  to  their  studies.  Their 
time,  especially,  should  be  improved,  and  not  lost  by  too 
much  sleep,  formal  visits,  indolence,  reading  useless 
books,  studying  useless  subjects.  Ever}*  day  should 
have  its  work,  and  every  subject  its  tine  attention. 
Some  advise  a  chapter  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  an- 
other in  the  Greek  Testament,  to  be  read  even*  dav. 
A  well-chosen  system  of  divinity  should  be  accurately 
studied.  The  best  definitions  should  be  obtained,  and 
a  constant  regard  paid  to  all  those  studies  which  savor 
of  religion,  and  have  some  tendency  to  public  work. 

5.  Ministers  should  be  extensive  as  to  their  benevolence 
and  candor.  A  contracted,  bigoted  spirit  ill  becomes 
those  who  preach  a  Gospel  which  breathes  the  purest 
benevolence  to  mankind.  This  spirit  has  done  more 
harm  among  all  parties  than  many  imagine,  and  is,  in 
our  opinion,  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines  the  devil 
makes  use  of  to  oppose  the  best  interests  of  mankind ; 
and  it  is  really  shocking  to  observe  how  sects  and  par- 
ties have  all,  in  their  turns,  anathematized  each  other. 
Now,  while  ministers  ought  to  contend  earnestly  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  they  must  remember 
that  men  always  think  differently  from  each  other; 
that  prejudice  of  education  has  great  influence;  that 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  subordinate  things  is  not 
of  such  importance  as  to  be  a  ground  of  dislike.  Let 
the  ministers  of  Christ,  then,  pity  the  weak,  forgive  the 
ignorant,  hear  with  the  sincere  though  mistaken  zdUot, 
and  love  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

6.  Ministers  should  be  zealous  ami  faithful  in  their 
public  work.  The  sick  must  be  visited,  children  must 
lie  catechised,  the  ordinances  administered,  and  the 
Word  of  God  preached.  These  things  must  be  taken 
up,  not  as  a  matter  of  duty  only,  but  of  pleasure,  and 
executed  with  faithfulness ;  and,  as  they  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  ministers  should  attend  to  them  with 
all  that  sincerity,  earnestness,  and  zeal  which  that  im- 
portance demands.  An  idle,  frigid,  indifferent  minister 
is  a  pest  to  society,  a  disgrace  to  his  profession,  an  in- 
jury to  the  Church,  and  offensive  to  God  himself^ 

7.  Lastly,  ministers  should  be  consistent  -as  to  their  con- 
duct.  No  brightness  of  talent,  no  superiority  of  intel- 
lect, no  extent  of  knowledge,  will  ever  be  a  substitute 
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for  this.  They  should  not  only  possess  a  luminous 
mind,  but  set  a  good  example.  This  will  procure  dig- 
nity to  themselves,  give  energy  to  what  they  say,  and 
prove  a  blessing  to  the  circle  in  which  they  move.  In 
fine,  they  should  be  men  of  prudence  and  prayer,  light 
and  love,  zeal  and  knowledge,  courage  and  humility, 
humanity  and  religion. 

See  Dr.  Smith,  Lecture  on  the  Sacred  Office ;  Gerard, 
Pastoral  Care ;  Macgill,  A  ddress  to  Young  Clergymen ; 
Massillon,  Charges;  Baxter,  Reformed  Pastor;  Herbert, 
Country  Parson ;  Burnet,  Pastoral  Care ;  Dr.  Edwards, 
Preacher;  Mason,  Student  and  Pastor;  Brown,  Address 
to  Students;  Mather,  Student  and  Preacher;  Ostervald, 
Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Ministry;  Robinson,  Claude; 
Doddridge,  Lectures  on  Preaching;  Miller,  Letters  on 
Clerical  Manners ;  Burder,  Hints ;  Ware,  lecture  on  the 
Connection  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  and  the  Pastoral  Care; 
Christ.  Examiner;  Plumer,  Pastoral  Theology;  Tyng, 
Office  and  Duty  of  a  Christian  Pastor;  Bridge,  Christian 
Ministry ;  Kidder,  The  Christian  Pastwate ;  Townsend, 
Tongue  and  Sword;  Presb.  Qu.  and  Princet,  Rev,  1854, 
p.  886, 708 ;  1859,  p.  15, 866 ;  Jan.  1878,  art.  vi  and  vii ; 
Universalist  Qu.  Oct.  1872,  art.  vii;  Kit  to,  Journal, 
April,  1858,  p.  192;  Meth.  Qu.  Rev.  July,  1851,  p.  430.— 
Henderson's  Buck,  TheoL  Diet.  s.  v.    See  Ministry. 

Minister  of  the  Altar  was  a  title  applied  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  since  the  close  of  the  12th  century,  to 
the  provider  of  pure  bread,  wine,  and  water  for  the 
mass.  The  ministrantj  as  he  is  called  by  the  clergy, 
also  responds  to  the  prayers  and  benedictions.  Orig- 
inally a  clerk,  deacon,  or  subdeacon  was  delegated  for 
this  position,  but  now  the  duty  is  assigned  to  boys,  ex- 
cept on  unusually  solemn  and  festive  occasions. 

Ministerial  Call,  a  term  used  to  denote  that 
right  or  authority  which  a  person  receives  to  preach  the 
Gospel  This  call  is  considered  as  twofold :  divine  and 
ecclesiastical.  The  following  things  seem  essential  to  a 
divine  call :  1,  A  holy,  blameless  life ;  2.  An  anient  and 
constant  inclination  and  zeal  to  do  good;  8.  Abilities 
suited  to  the  work :  such  as  knowledge,  aptness  to  teach, 
courage,  etc ;  4.  An  opportunity  afforded  in  Providence 
to  be  useful.  The  Methodists  hold  that  no  man  should 
seek  to  enter  the  ministerial  ranks  who  does  not  feel  es- 
pecially called  to  preach  the  Gospel.  They  are  quite 
decided  on  this  point.  An  ecclesiastical  call  consists  in 
the  election  which  is  made  of  any  person  to  be  a  pastor. 
But  here  those  governed  by  an  episcopacy  differ  from 
the  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  etc. ;  the 
former  believing  that  the  choice  and  call  of  a  minister 
rest  with  the  superior  clergy,  or  those  who  have  the 
gift  of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice;  the  latter  teaching 
that  it  should  rest  on  the  suffrage  of  the  people  to  whom 
he  is  to  minister.    Sec  Episcopacy  ;  Oumnatiox. 

Ministerial  Education.  It  is  rather  an  infer- 
ence than  a  demonstrable  historical  fact  that  in  the  Le- 
viticsl  cities  of  the  Jews  schools  were  maintained  for 
the  instruction  of  priests  and  Levites  in  the  knowledge 
and  ceremonies  of  the  law.  See  Education.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  under  Samuel  "schools  of  the 
prophets"  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  training 
men  lor  the  high  function  of  moral  and  spiritual  teach- 
ing. Not  less  than  five  such  schools  are  named  in  sacred 
history ;  one  at  Naioth,  one  at  Bethel,  one  at  Jericho, 
one  at  Gil  gal,  and  another  at  Mount  fiphraim.  The 
number  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  was  often  large. 
Obadiah  hid  one  hundred  of  them  in  a  cave  to  save 
them  from  the  malice  of  Jezebel,  and  at  the  translation 
of  Elijah  fifty  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  were  present 
to  witness  the  wonderful  scene. 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  Jewish  history  a  species  of 
schools  came  into  vogue,  known  as  the  "  assemblies  of 
the  wise."  The  Talmud  mentions  some  twelve  of  these 
institutions,  of  which  those  at  Tiberias  and  Jerusalem 
were  the  most  celebrated.  Nevertheless  they  were  not 
exclusively  for  the  education  of  the  priests,  but  also 
of  elders  and  teachers.    When  Jesus  the  Christ  ap- 


peared among  men,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his' 
ministry  was  employed  in  the  instruction  and  training 
of  his  disciples  in  a  kind  of  peripatetic  school,  of  which 
he  was  the  great  Teacher,  as  he  went  about  doing  good 
and  explaining  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  From 
the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  it  is  evident  that  the  apostles 
imitated  their  divine  Lord  in  giving  personal  attention 
to  the  instruction  of  younger  disciples  designed  to  suc- 
ceed them  in  the  holy  vocation.  As  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church  had  commanded  his  disciples  to  "  go  teach 
all  nations/'  so  Paul,  in  handing  down  his  apostolical  re- 
sensibility  to  the  future  Church,  exhorts  Timothy  and 
\  his  successors  in  this  language :  "  The  things  that  thou 
hast  heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses,  the  same  com- 
mit thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach 
others  also"  (2  Tim.  ii,  2). 

In  harmony  with  such  examples  and  precepts,  it  is 
recorded,  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church,  that  the 
apostle  John  spent  his  advanced  years  at  Ephesus  in 
qualifying  youth  for  the  Christian  ministry,  that  Mark 
founded  a  ministerial  school  at  Alexandria,  and  Poly- 
carp  another  at  Smyrna.  Subsequently,  similar  schools 
were  established  at  Csesarea,  in  Palestine;  at  Antioch, 
Laodicea,  Nicomedia,  Athens,  Edessa,  Nisibis  in  Meso- 
potamia, Seleucia,  Kome,  and  Carthage,  Leas  distin- 
guished than  these  were  many  episcopal  schools  con- 
nected with  the  prominent  dioceses  of  the  ancient 
Church.  In  some  of  the  better  periods  and  phases  of 
monasticism  conventual  schools  were  established,  in 
which  young  ecclesiastics  were  qualified  as  missionaries 
and  teachers  for  the  tribes  and  nations  to  which  thev 
were  sent  forth.  Prominent  among  these  were  the 
schools  at  Iona,  at  Bangor,  in  Wales,  and  Armagh,  in 
Ireland.  During  the  mediaeval  period  the  Walden&es, 
although  few  in  number  and  obscure  in  their  seclusion, 
required  all  their  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  be  dili- 
gent students,  prescribing  to  them  a  course  of  study,  and 
testing  them  by  specific  examinations. 

The  schools  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  various  univer- 
sities founded  in  sequence  of  the  Crusades,  appear  to 
have  contemplated  primarily,  though  not  exclusively, 
the  instruction  of  ecclesiastics.  The  University  of 
Prague  and  that  of  Strasburg  are  celebrated  for  their 
aid  to  religion  and  the  diffusion  of  piety  in  the  Church. 
Nor  must  Paris  be  omitted.  All  these  institutions  ex- 
erted their  influence  for  the  purifying  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, not  only  at  home,  but  abroad.  We  need  but  men- 
tion the  names  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague; 
and  here  let  us  not  forget  John  Wickliffe,  who  labored 
so  faithfully  at  Oxford,  and  instilled  English  students 
with  those  principles  that  gave  life  to  the  Reformation. 
D'Aubigne  says:  "The  first  rays  of  the  sun  from  on 
high  gilded  with  their  fires  at  once  the  Gothic  colleges 
at  Oxford  and  the  antique  schools  at  Cambridge."  Dur- 
ing the  Reformatory  period,  the  Continental  universities 
became  the  main  agencies  for  the  spread  of  the  new  doc- 
trines. Wittenberg,  then  but  recently  founded,  became 
the  nursery,  the  citadel,  of  the  Protestants.  The  lect- 
ure-rooms of  the  Reformers  were  their  principal  pulpits: 
and,  as  has  been  declared  by  Melancthon  in  his  Life  of 
Luther,  the  great  cause  owes  its  success  to  the  universi- 
ties. The  University  of  Heidelberg  heard  with  joy  the 
lectures  of  the  exile  Reuchlin.  Wittenberg  was  the 
starting-point  of  the  great  Reformer  himself,  and  from 
all  Europe  students  flocked  thither  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
the  immortal  Melancthon.  All  the  leaders  of  the  new 
cause,  in  short,  were  university  men — most  of  them  pro- 
fessors, who  diffused  their  opinions  through  attentive 
listeners.  Calvin,  first  at  Strasburg,  and  later,  aided  by 
Beza,  at  Geneva,  exerted  an  influence  chiefly  through 
the  famous  schools  with  which  he  was  connected.  Fleurv 
says,  in  his  Life  of  Calvin :  "  He  was  indebted  to  the 
academy  (at  Geneva),  which  soon  became  greatly  fre- 
quented, for  the  rapid  diffusion  of  his  doctrines  in  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  France."  In  passing,  we  may  re- 
mind our  readers  also  of  those  university  laborers,  the 
ardent  servants  for  the  Christian  cause,  Erasmus  of 
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Paris,  CEcolampadius  of  Strasburg,  Peter  Martyr  and 
Martin  Bucer  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  Arminius 
of  Leyden. 

From  those  days  to  the  present  all  complete  univer- 
sities had  had  faculties  of  theology  of  greater  or  less 
extent.  Their  character  and  influence  we  shall  con- 
sider in  an  article  on  Theological  Education  (q.  v.).  We 
confine  ourselves  for  the  present  to  a  review  of  the  edu- 
cational advantages  offered  by  the  various  religious  or- 
ganizations independent  of  the  state ;  and  as  even  such 
are  in  Europe  subject  to  more  or  less  state  aid,  we  shall 
consider  here  only  those  of  religious  bodies  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  mainly  in  so  far  as  they  have  in 
view  the  instruction  of  ministers. 

In  the  colonial  days  of  this  country's  history  the 
ministers  were,  with  few  exceptions,  men  who  had  been 
trained  for  the  work  in  Europe,  and  in  a  majority  of 
cases  were  skilled  laborers  in  the  vineyard  before  they 
led  the  old  coantrv.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
was  in  the  New  England  colonies,  twenty  years  after 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  a  graduate  of  college  for 
every  240  inhabitants.  A  few  of  these  graduates  were 
employed  in  the  civil  administration  of  the  colonies, 
but  most  of  them  were  in  the  ministry.  As  the  pop- 
ulation increased,  it  became  necessary  to  supply  the 
ministry  from  the  rising  generation.  For  this  purpose, 
and  this  mainly,  the  university  at  Cambridge  was 
founded  in  1636,  and  as,  its  motto  was  chosen  "Cbristo 
et  eccleaiaB**  (To  Christ  and  the  Church).  Amid  much 
sacrifice  and  denial  this  school  was  started,  and  for  years, 
yea,  decades,  as  new  churches  were  planted,  or  as  the 
early  ministers  passed  away  by  death,  the  ministerial 
office  was  supplied,  in  great  measure,  from  among  the 
graduates  of  the  infant  college.  More  than  half  of  its 
graduates,  during  the  first  century  of  its  existence,  en- 
tered into  the  labors  of  the  ministry.  Cotton  Mather, 
in  hi*  .Magnolia,  furnishes  a  list  of  the  New  England 
churches  in  1696,  from  which  it  appears  that  of  the  129 
pulpits  supplied  by  116  pastors,  107  of  the  preachers 
were  graduates  of  Harvard  College.  In  the  charters 
of  several  of  the  oldest  colleges  it  is  declared  that  virhte 
and  religion  are  the  principal  objects  for  the  founding  of 
these  higher  institutions  of  learning.  "  The  Virginians 
have  souls  to  be  saved"  was  the  plea  presented  by  the 
pioneers  in  1693,  when  the  college  was  asked  for  Vir- 
ginia; "and  though  the  chancellor  cursed  their  souls, 
saying,  'Let  them  raise  tobacco,'  William  and  Mary 
granted  both  a  charter  and  money  to  the  college  which 
still  bears  their  name."  In  a  few  generations  all  the 
leading  churches,  as  they  grew  and  found  a  need  for 
training-schools  to  supply  the  ministry,  founded  col- 
legia, until  at  present  full  four  hundred  chartered 
Christian  college*  have  grown  into  life  as  the  outward 
material  expression  of  the  Christian  zeal  within  Ameri- 
can bosoms.  What  is  peculiarly  strange  about  Amer- 
ican colleges  is  that  all  of  them  have  felt  more  or  less 
constrained  to  consecrate  their  work  to  religion.  "  Sec- 
ular and  state  colleges,  so  called,  many  of  them,  surpass 
those  under  denominational  control  in  their  vigorous 
appeals  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people."  Placing 
some  eminent  worker  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
presidency,  they  install  the  Word  of  God  in  the  daily 
college  prayers.  They  require  all  the  students  to  at- 
tend church  each  Sabbath.  They  have  daily  prayer- 
meetings  among  the  students.  These  students  gener- 
ally attend  Sabbath-schools.  The  Greek  Testament  is 
read  in  the  college  lessons.  The  evidences  of  Christian- 
ity are  taught  in  the  classes.  Free  tuition  and  other 
inducements  are  offered  to  attract  candidates  for  the 
ministry  to  these  institutions.  Revival  measures  are 
introduced.  All  the  means  of  grace  known  to  the  evan- 
gelical churches  are  used  as  regularly,  as  frequently,  as 
earnestly  in  the  colleges  as  they  are  in  any  of  the  con- 
gregations. Of  late  years,  the  Church,  working  unitedly 
under  the  auspices  of  the  '*  Evangelical  Alliance,"  has 
appointed  a  day  of  prayer  to  be  observed  once  annually — 
now  on  the  last'  Thursday  in  January — and  many  have 


been  the  conversions  and  fruits  for  the  ministry.  It  is 
asserted  by  those  who  have  carefully  searched  the  records 
of  our  colleges  that  nearly  one  third  of  their  graduates 
enter  the  ministry.  Of  Amherst  College,  e.  g.,  it  is 
told  that  "  nearly  half  of  its  ( alumni,'  since  the  begin- 
ning of  its  career,  have  become  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel." "Even  West  Point  Military  Academy,  where 
thev  talk  of  war,  and  drill  to  the  time  of  martial  music 
every  day,  the  cross  of  Jesus  has  won  many  a  trophy. 
In  one  of  the  awakening  seasons  there  the  college  chap- 
lain was  busy  circulating  tracts.  A  cadet  to  whom  he 
gave  a  tract  called  soon  afterwards  to  see  him,  exclaim- 
ing, *  I  am  a  lost  sinner;  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?' 
The  chaplain  led  him  gently  to  Jesus.  The  cadet  was 
afterwards  bishop  Polk."  Such  is  the  religious  influ- 
ence upon  the  higher  literary  institutions  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Theological  Seminaries. — Ministerial  education,  prop- 
erly so  called,  was  afforded  to  but  few  of  the  earlier 
preachers  of  this  country.  In  the  colleges  no  special  ad- 
vantages were  known,  except  what  the  instructors  could 
grant  by  special  arrangement.  Principally  the  custom 
prevailed  in  some  churches  of  associating  ministerial 
candidates  as  students  with  experienced  pastors,  from 
whom  they  might  receive  instruction  in  theology  and 
pastoral  duty,  and  to  whom  in  turn  they  might  render 
some  assistance.  In  other  churches,  in  which  the  press- 
ure for  ministerial  aid  was  great,  young  and  inexperi- 
enced men  were  associated  in  actual  service  with  senior 
ministers,  by  whom  they  were  expected  to  be  taught. 
While  such  modes  of  instruction  and  training  were  the 
best  practicable  at  an  initial  period  of  Church  develop- 
ment, and,  indeed,  not  without  some  intrinsic  advan- 
tages, yet  the  increase  of  general  education,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  more  thorough  study  on  the  part  of  minis- 
ters, were  thought  to  demand  the  establishment  of  a 
class  of  institutions  specially  devoted  to  ministerial  prep- 
aration and  the  cultivation  of  sacred  learning. 

The  history  of  this  class  of  institutions  in  the  United 
States  is  limited  to  the  present  century,  with  the  single 
exception  of  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary  in  Baltimore, 
founded  in  1791.  The  first  theological  seminary  of  the 
Congregational  isU,  that  of  Andovcr,  was  founded  in  1807. 
The  dates  at  which  the  other  principal  denominations 
followed  these  examples  are  as  follows:  The  Presbyte- 
rians at  Princeton  in  1812 ;  the  Protestant  Episcopalians 
at  New  York  in  1817;  the  Baptists  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
in  1820;  the  Methodists  at  Newbury,  Vt.,  in  1843— con- 
solidated with  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1847. 

The  extent  to  which  institutions  for  ministerial  edu- 
cation have  since  been  multiplied  is  indicated  by  the 
following  summary,  given  in  the  report  of  the  United 
States  commissioner  of  education  for  1870 : 


Number  of 
Infractors. 

Number  of 
Students. 

Presbyterian 

10 

13 

15 

12 

4 

7 

13 

5 

4 

10 

64 
47 
46 
60 
20 
31 
S3 
9 
S 
3G 

787 
506 
480 
380 
807 
804 
243 
01 
47 
202 

Baptist 

Protestant  Episcopal. 
Methodist  Epiccopal.. 

Lutheran 

United  Presbyterian.. 

93 

339 

3,326 

Of  the  influence  of  this  class  of  institutions  as  a  whole, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  greatly  conducive  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  sacred  learning.  By  the  accumulation 
of  libraries,  by  the  classification  of  studies,  by  the  devo- 
tion of  able  men  to  special  departments,  more  thorough 
instruction  is  provided,  and  students  are  enabled  to  se- 
cure, within  limited  periods,  a  more  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  various  branches  of  theological  science 
than  would  be  possible  by  any  form  of  isolated  or  indi- 
vidual effort.    (D.  P.  K.) 

Educational  Aid  Societies. — In  this  connection  a  word 
must  be  said  about  the  manv  educational  societies 
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founded  by  the  various  religious  bodies  to  aid  young 
men  financially  during  their  preparations  for  the  sacred 
office  of  the  ministry.  The  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished by  these  agencies  may  be  estimated  by  reference 
to  the  following  items :  The  American  Education  Soci- 
ety (including  the  parent  society  at  Boston  and  its  Pres- 
byterian branches),  since  its  formation  in  the  year  1815, 
has  raised  and  expended  in  the  work  of  ministerial  edu- 
cation not  far  from  $2,000,000.  It  has  afforded  aid  to 
over  5000  young  men  in  their  course  of  education  for 
the  ministry.  The  amount  raised  by  this  society  for 
one  year  was  $38,914,  and  the  number  of  young  men 
assisted  for  the  same  year  was  432.  The  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  since  its 
formation  has  sent  out  into  the  great  foreign  mission 
tield  not  far  from  500  ordained  ministers.  Of  these 
over  one  half  have  been  beneficiaries  of  the  American 
Education  Society.  About  one  third  of  the  Congrega- 
tional ministers  of  New  England  at  the  present  time 
were  aided  in  their  education  by  this  society,  while  more 
than  one  third  of  that  large  body  of  men  who  have  la- 
bored so  efficiently  in  connection  with  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  were  raised  up  in  the  same  way.  The 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (Old 
School)  has  since  its  formation  furnished  aid  to  about 
2200  young  men.  How  many  of  these  men  have  been 
employed  in  foreign  and  home  missionary  service  we 
have  no  means  at  hand  for  determining.  The  amount 
raised  by  this  board  from  year  to  year  for  the  purposes 
of  ministerial  education  is  not  far  from  $ 50,000,  and  the 
number  of  young  men  now  assisted  yearly  is  but  little 
less  than  400.  There  is  also  an  Education  Society  in 
connection  with  the  Baptist  churches,  which  has  ren- 
dered efficient  aid  in  the  SAme  great  work.  In  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  this  agency  has  assumed 
such  vast  importance  that  special  provision  was  made 
for  a  '*  Board  of  Education**  during  the  American  Cen- 
tennial of  Methodism,  and  there  is  now  (1874)  a  fund 
of  $100,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  annually  expended 
to  aid  candidates  for  the  Methodist  ministry  There 
are  also  educational  societies  for  the  same  purpose  in 
connection  with  most  of  the  Annual  Conferences.  Even 
the  non-evangelical  churches  support  such  agencies. 
See  Knight,  Utility  of  Theol.  Seminaries;  Kentish,  Im- 
portance of  A/in.  Education ;  Clarke  (Adam),  Letter  to 
a  Preacher;  Mason,  Student  attd  Pastor;  Kaike,  Be- 
marks  on  Clerical  Education;  New-Englander,  i,  126; 
Eclectic  Rev.  (new  series),  i,  99;  Princeton  Rev,  v,  55; 
xv,  587;  Christian  Examiner,  xi,  84;  Amer.  Bible  Re- 
pository, ix,  474;  xi,  187;  2d  series,  viii,  444;  x,  462; 
Evangel.  (Luth.)  Qu.  Rev.  1868,  July;  Afeth.  Qu.  Rev. 
July,  1845,  art.  ii;  Jan.  1872,  p.  94;  Theol.  Medium 
{Cumberland  Presbyt.  Rev.),  Jan.  1878,  art.  i. 

Ministerium  is  a  term  applied  to  an  ecclesiastical 
body  within  the  pale  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  It  is 
composed  only  of  ordained  ministers,  and  transacts  busi- 
ness pertaining  only  to  the  interests  of  the  ministry,  such 
as  the  examination,  licensure,  and  ordination  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry.  "  This  is  the  specific  and  chief 
business  of  the  ministerium.  It  also,  when  necessary, 
examines  and  decides  charges  of  heresy  against  any  of 
its  own  members,  and  may,  by  appeal,  act  in  the  cause 
of  a  layman  charged  with  heresy — but  only  by  appeal 
'  from  the  decision  of  a  Church  Council' "  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  business  transacted  by  the  ministerium 
is  of  a  special  and  definite  character;  and  to  preclude  any 
attempt  to  go  beyond  this,  it  is  expressly  provided  that 
"all  business  not  specifically  intrusted  to  the  ministeri- 
um ..  .  shall  belong  to  the  synod."  Of  late  efforts 
have  been  made,  especially  in  this  country,  to  abolish 
the  ministerium,  and  to  transfer  its  power  to  the  synod, 
in  order  that  the  lav  members  of  the  Church  mav  have 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  affaire  now  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ministerium ;  and  this  demand 
has  been  made  upon  the  ground  that  the  Lutheran 
Church  has  suffered  more  from  heresv  and  immorality 
in  her  ministry  than  other  churches,  because  the  minis- 


ter is  amenable  only  to  his  clerical  brethren.  See  an 
able  discussion  on  this  subject  in  the  Quarterly  Rrritv 
of  the  Evangelical  Luth.  Church,  January,  1878,  art.  v. 

Ministration  (£tajcovta,  Xtirovpyia,  both  usually 
rendered  u  ministry"),  the  period  during  which  an  office 
is  administered  (Luke  i,  23).  The  law  of  Moses  is  called 
the  "ministration  of  death"  and  "condemnation."  It 
convinces  men  of  sin,  the  penalty  for  which  is  eternal 
death ;  and  to  this  they  are  already  condemned.  The 
Gospel  is  the  M  ministration  of  the  Spirit"  that  "giveth 
life;"  it  proceeds  from  the  Holy  Ghost;  is  confirmed 
and  applied  by  him ;  and  by  means  of  it  he  conveys 
life,  and  all  spiritual  graces  and  benefits,  to  the  souls  of 
men  (2  Cor.  iii,  7,  8).  The  term  is  also  used  for  the 
distribution  of  alms  (Acts  vi,  1 ;  2  Cor.  ix,  13). 

Ministry  (rTYnr,  work;  r^O,  attendance;  Xci- 
rovpyia,  waiting  upon ;  ttaicovia,  service).  Besides  the 
ordinary  applications  of  this  term  to  the  common  affairs 
of  life,  it  is  specially  used  in  the  Scriptures,  chiefly  those 
of  the  New  Testament,  to  denote  a  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  God's  cause,  and,  in  a  technical  sense,  the  work 
of  advancing  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  It  is  in  this  sense, 
namely,  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  that  we  propose  here 
to  treat  of  some  features  of  this  office,  leaving  to  special 
titles  other  parts,  such  as  the  literary  qualification  for  it 
[see  Ministerial  Education],  and  a  more  general 
view  of  its  relations  to  the  article  Pastoral  Theology. 
The  essential  functions  of  evangelical  ministry  are  the 
following : 

I.  Preaching.— The  duty  of  disseminating  the  Gospel 
is  nop  confined  to  the  ministry.  A  comparison  of  all 
the  narratives  relative  to  the  event  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment renders  it  clear  that  the  great  commission  in  Matt, 
xxviii,  19, 20  was  not  delivered  to  the  eleven  apostles 
merely,  but  to  the  general  body  of  the  disciples  then  as- 
sembled (I  Cor.  xv,  6).  It  is  the  great  character  of 
evangelization.  In  like  manner  it  appears  that,  al- 
though the  twelve  apostles  were  originally  sent  out  on 
a  preaching  tour  of  Galilee  (Matt  x),  subsequently 
seventy  others  were  despatched  on  a  similar  mission 
(Luke  x).  So  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  whole  mass  of 
believers  at  Jerusalem  seem  to  have  been  inspired  with 
preaching  powers,  and  they  actually  exercised  them 
(Acts  ii,  4).  Nor  was  this  an  occasional  though  ex- 
traordinary instance;  on  the  contrary,  a  similar  practice 
is  implied  in  all  the  later  exhibitions  of  the  then  uni- 
versal gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  x,  44-47 ;  xix,  6, 7; 
1  Cor.  xii,  xiv).  Indeed,  the  technical  distinction  be- 
tween clergy  and  laity  in  this  particular  is  almost  ig- 
nored in  the  New  Testament,  and  we  find  members  of 
the  Church,  whether  official  or  private,  male  or  female, 
freely  exercising  their  liberty  in  proclaiming  Jesus  ev- 
erywhere (Acts  vi,8;  viii,  lj  4-8;  ix,  20;  xviii,  24-28; 
xxi,  9).  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  universal  im- 
pulse of  the  newly-converted  soul  to  communicate  the 
glad  tidings  of  his  own  salvation  to  others,  without 
waiting  for  any  formal  license  or  authorization.  Such 
evangelization  is  the  very  essence  of  preaching,  by 
whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  or  by  whatever  con- 
ventionalities it  may  be  surrounded.  We  may  add  that 
whoever  loses  this  spirit  of  his  early  zeal,  has  lost,  be 
his  success  or  attainments  in  other  respects  what  they 
may,  the  great  divine  seal  of  his  call  to  preach.  See 
Lay  Preach  ino. 

The  call,  as  above  defined,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  and  opportunity,  is  one  that  every 
Christian  should  recognise  and  obey.  It  is,  however,  a 
duty  entirely  distinct  from,  although  in  some  cases  close- 
ly related  to,  the  general  question  of  our  vocation  in  life. 
It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  thought  of  the  min- 
istry has  probably  occurred,  sooner  or  later,  to  everv 
considerate  young  man  of  the  Church.  If  earnest  and 
devoted,  he  is  apt  to  infer  the  farther  duty  of  giving 
himself  exclusively  as  an  avocation  to  the  work  of 
preaching.  The  idea  having  once  been  vividly  pre- 
sented to  his  imagination,  is  likely,  in  proportion  to  his 
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conscientiousness,  to  fasten  more  and  more  deeply  upon 
his  convictions,  while  at  the  same  time  his  judgment  of 
his  fitness,  his  inclinations,  and  his  circumstances  may 
be  totally  advene  to  the  course.  Hence  he  is  in  a  two- 
fold danger  of  error;  on  the  one  hand  he  may  mistake 
fur  a  distinctive  divine  call  his  own  general  promptings 
to  do  anything,  however  uncongenial,  for  the  sake  of  his 
Master;  or,  on  the  other,  be  may  yield  to  a  self-depre- 
cating modesty  and  the  force  of  obstacles,  and  neglect 
a  real  calL  Under  this  balancing  of  arguments,  per- 
haps the  safest  guides  are  two — one  internal,  the  other 
external  In  the  first  place,  let  him  carefully  examine 
his  own  heart,  and  see  what  motive  secretly  prompts 
him  in  this  direction.  If  it  be  the  love  of  applause,  a 
desire  for  distinction,  a  vanity  for  public  prominence,  or 
a  wish  to  gain  a  ready  mode  of  subsistence,  of  course  he 
must  conclude  himself  to  be  un  worth v  and  unfit  for  the 
holy  office,  If,  again,  he  is  chiefly  drawn  to  the  work 
under  a  mere  sense  of  condemnation  if  he  refuse,  we  ap- 
prehend he  has  not  reached  the  highest  intimation  of 
an  incentive  to  duty  in  this  path.  He,  like  every  other 
believer,  of  course,  must  quiet  his  conscience  by  being 
willing  to  do  any  duty,  even  this,  if  clearly  made  known ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  called  upon  to  do  any 
and  every  disagreeable  thing,  simply  because  it  would 
be  a  cross  to  him.  A  better  and  more  decisive,  as  well 
as  consistent  test,  is  to  ask  himself,  "  Do  I  seek  this 
place,  or  consent  to  assume  it,  because  I  look  upon  it  as 
the  most  exalted  and  useful  one  I  could  occupy  ?  Is  it 
one  in  which  I  feel  that  I  can  most  effectually  glorify 
God  and  serve  my  generation  ?"  If  he  still  have  doubt 
in  answering  the  question,  then  let  him  turn  to  the 
other  outward  test.  Let  him  try  it,  and  experiment 
will  soon  satisfy  him  whether  his  call  is  genuine  or  not 
This  experience  will  especially  determine  four  points; 
namely,  I.  His  natural  qualification  or  disqualification, 
in  point  of  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  adaptation ; 
2.  His  probable  measure  of  success,  as  evinced  by  the 
fruit  of  his  efforts ;  3.  His  greatest  lack,  and  consequent- 
ly the  points  where,  by  study  and  care,  he  should  more 
fully  prepare  himself  in  the  future ;  4.  The  providential 
indications,  by  way  of  opening,  means,  etc*,  for  his  far- 
ther progress.  The  Church,  meanwhile,  through  his 
friends,  fellow-members,  and  the  pastor,  will  thus  have 
an  opportunity  of  judging  on  all  these  points,  and  then 
advice  will  not  only  be  welcomed  by  him,  but  must  in 
the  end  be  conclusive. 

Our  result,  therefore,  under  this  head  is,  that  while 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  some  form,  and  as  a  specific 
work,  is  the  general  duty  of  all  believers,  it  is  the  sole 
or  exclusive  duty  of  those  only  who,  by  undoubted  in- 
ternal and  external  marks,  are  divinely  called  to  the 
office,  and  sanctioned  in  it  by  the  Church  at  large.  This 
last  is  the  ultimate  or  determinative  sign. 

II.  Ordination. — The  second  great  and  peculiar  func- 
tion of  the  Christian  ministry  is  the  administration  of 
the  holy  sacraments — namely,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Other  clerical  offices — such  as  officiating  at 
marriages,  funerals,  chaplaincy,  expounding  the  Script- 
ures, dispensing  ritual  duties,  etc. — are  entirely  subor- 
dinate and  immaterial  to  these.  The  sacraments  like- 
wise may,  no  doubt,  lawfully  be  administered  by  a  lay 
unordained  person,  or  even  by  a  woman,  in  case  of 
emergency  or  private  celebration ;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
propriety  and  system,  they  should  be  a  matter  of  Church 
onler,  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  ordination." 
This,  therefore,  is  a  purely  ecclesiastical  distinction, 
which  affects  the  ordained  individual  only  as  to  certain 
churchly  relations  or  functions  appertaining  to  himself 
individually.  For  this  reason  it  is  performed  but  once, 
*nd  as  a  ceremony.  Whether  it  be  executed  by  the 
bishop,  a  presbyter,  or  neighboring  pastor,  is  entirely 
conventional  The  true  "apostolical  succession"  is 
maintained  wherever  the  line  is  in  accordance  with  the 
eaUdtistted  Church  usage  in  the  case. 

It  will  be  observed  that  preaching  and  "  orders"  do 
not  necessarily  concur  in  the  same  person.    Hence  some 


churches  have  ordained  elders  who  are  not  clergymen. 
Hence,  likewise,  there  are  ordained  local  preachers  and 
unordained  travelling  preachers.  The  election  to  cleri- 
cal orders  rests,  in  the  Episcopal  churches,  with  the  bish- 
op ;  in  the  Presbyterian  churches,  with  the  Presbyterial 
Synod;  in  Methodist  churches,  with  the  Annual  Con- 
ference; among  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  eta,  with 
the  congregation  itself. 

III.  The  Pastorate. — This  is  the  last  and  crowning 
office  of  the  Christian  ministry.  It  does  not  necessarily 
involve  the  two  preceding,  for  in  all  churches  there  are 
occasionally  pastors  who  are  not  ordained  men.  In  the 
Methodist  Church  there  are  at  least  sub-pastors,  namely, 
class-leaders,  who  have  no  other  clerical  functions ;  and 
many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  do  not  preach  at  all 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  "  evangelists" 
who,  as  local  preachers,  have  no  pastoral  relations,  nor 
any  ordained  status.  The  pastorate,  moreover,  differs 
from  the  preaching  element  of  the  ministry  in  its  local 
and  transferable  character.  The  commission  to  preach 
is  world-wide,  long  as  mind  and  body  last;  but  the  pas- 
toral jurisdiction  is  necessarily  limited  to  a  particular 
community  and  on  stipulated  terms.  The  appointment 
under  it  always  implies  a  mutual  understanding  and 
consent  between  the  pastor  and  his  people ;  and  it  is  a 
piece  of  clerical  imposition  when  the  latter  are  permit- 
ted to  have  no  voice  in  its  formation  and  dissolution ;  as 
it  is  an  act  of  prelatical  tyranny  when  the  former  is  not 
consulted,  or  allowed  to  express  his  wishes  and  judg- 
ment.   • 

We  have  said  that  the  pastorate  is  the  highest  func- 
tion of  the  ministry.  It  is  so,  because  it  combines  in 
their  most  complete,  regular,  and  effective  form  all  the 
elements  of  the  ministerial  relation.  A  man  who  has 
the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  can  sway  them  from  the 
pidpit,  as  well  as  touch  them  in  the  tender  and  intimate 
connections  of  his  pastoral  ministrations;  who  intro- 
duces their  babes  to  Christ,  and  dispenses  to  them  the 
symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  their  Lord,  wields  a 
power  which  kings  might  envy,  and  holds  a  place  with 
which  Gabriel's  cannot  vie.  He  is  God's  ambassador  to 
a  dying  community,  and  his  angel  in  the  Church. 

IV.  To  the  foregoing  ministerial  functions  many  are 
disposed  to  add  a  fourth,  namely,  adminisfratitm.  This, 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  execution  of  discipline  in  any 
particular  Church,  is  merely  a  part  of  the  pastorate; 
and  even  here  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  pastor 
have  legitimately  any  power  beyond  that  of  presiding  in 
meetings,  and  guiding  in  a  general  way  the  affairs  of  the 
Ch  urch.  H  is  personal  influence,  of  course,  is  very  great ; 
and  if  the  people  have  confidence  in  his  judgment,  his 
advice  will  be  freely  sought  and  cheerfully  followed. 
But  the  assumption  of  any  dictatorial  rights  will  quickly 
be  resented  and  resisted  as  a  "lording  over  God's  heri- 
tage" equally  unwarranted  by  Scripture  or  ecclesiastical 
law. 

The  extension  of  the  clerical  administration  to  the 
general  Church,  in  distinction  from  the  laity,  is  a  prelat- 
ical usurpation  characteristic  only,  and  everywhere,  of 
High-Church  ism.  It  is  the  essence  of  popery,  and  is 
not  the  less  offensive  if  advocated  or  practiced  by  a 
bishop  in  any  Protestant  Church.  Even  the  Episcopal 
churches,  strictly  so  called,  do  not  hold  this  theory ;  the 
Methodist  Church  has  lately  discarded  it,  and  the  Pres- 
byterians admit  the  lay  elders  to  a  full  jwirtieipation  in 
the  highest  legislative  assemblies. 

Referring  once  more  to  our  Lord's  constitutional  be- 
hest (Matt,  xxviii,  19,  20),  we  find  four  duties  enjoined 
upon  his  disciples:  1.  Preaching — that  is,  evangelization. 

2.  Discipling —  that  is,  enrolling  as  followers  of  Jesus. 

3.  Baptism — that  is,  initiation  by  a  public  ordinance.  4. 
Instruction — that  is,  inculcation  of  Christian  doctrine  in 
detail.  Not  one  of  these  is  the  essential  or  peculiar, 
much  less  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  ministry;  al- 
though the  minister,  as  such,  naturally  takes  the  lead 
in  them,  devoting  himself  professionally  to  them,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  public  aud  formal  relations.    Of  all 
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the  really  characteristic  functions  of  the  ministry,  we 
have  found — to  recapitulate — that  the  true  basis  of  au- 
thorization arises  in  the  Church  itself,  as  the  final  earthly 
judge  of  qualification  and  fidelity;  and  that  she. ex- 
presses her  decision  with  respect  to  it  through  the 
preacher's  own  immediate  brethren ;  while  she  signs  his 
credentials  to  the  second  through  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganism which  he  thereby  enters;  and  she  issues  her 
mandate  respecting  the  third  through  the  local  commu- 
nity which  thus  invites  his  care. 

See,  besides  the  works  quoted  under  Minister,  Schaff, 
Hist.  Apostol.  Ch.  p.  495  sq.;  Bearcroft,  Thirteen  Dis- 
courses on  the  Ministry;  Boardman,  On  the  Christian 
Ministry ;  Ceilings,  Vindication  of  a  Gospel  Ministry ; 
Crosthwaite,  On  the  Christian  Ministry;  Edmonson,  On 
the  Christian  Ministty  ;  Fancourt,  Nature  and  Expedi- 
ency of  a  Ministry;  Taylor,  institution  and  Necessity  of 
the  Ministry;  Turner,  The  Christian  Ministry  Consid- 
ered; Vinet,  Theory  of  the  Evangel.  Ministry;  Wallace, 
Guide  to  the  Christian  Ministry;  Wayland  (Francis), 
Letters  on  the  Christian  Ministry  ;  Amer.  Bible  Reposi- 
tory^ ix,  64 ;  Christian  Exam,  y,  101 ;  xv,  884 ;  Chris- 
tian Monthly  Spectator,  iii,  401;  viii,  441;  ix,  487; 
Christian  Observer,  xiv,  13  ;  xix,  488  ;  xx,  688,  544 ; 
xxii,  829, 546 ;  xxviii,  137, 416 ;  Christian  Qu.  Sped,  iv, 
207;  vi,  542;  vii,  353;  viii,  411;  Christian  Rev.  i,  15; 
iii,  254,  576;  xi,  256;  xiii,  501;  xv,  400;  Edinb.  Rev. 
xix,  360 ;  North  A  mer.  Rev.  xlix,  206 ;  Kitto,  Journ.  of 
Stic.  Lit.  vol.  xxix ;  Cumberl.  Presb.  Qu.  Oct.  1871.  See 
also  Poole,  Index  to  Periodical  Lit.  a.  v. ;  Malcom,  Theol. 
Index,  8.  v. 

Min'ni  (Heb.  Minni',  ^"0,  etymology  unknown; 
Sept,  trap'  fuov,Yulg.  Mennx)  occurs  only  in  Jer.  li,  27 
(and  so  in  the  Targ.  at  Psa.  xlv,  9,  but  wrongly),  as  the 
name  of  an  Armenian  province,  joined  with  Ararat;  i.e., 
as  Bochart  well  observes  (Phakg,  i,  3,  p.  19,  20),  proba- 
bly the  Minyas  (Mtvvac)  of  Nicholas  of  Damascus  In 
Joseph  us  (Ant.  i,  3,  6),  a  tract  of  Armenia  overhung  by 
the  mountain  Bans,  on  which  are  the  traces  of  the  ark. 
St.  Martin  (Mimoires  sur  CA  rmenie,  i,  249)  rightly  com- 
pares the  region  of  the  Manavasscri,  in  the  middle  of 
Armenia,  so  called  from  Manavas,  the  son  of  Haigus, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  Armenia  (Moses 
Choren.  i,  11).  Less  likely  is  the  supposition  (Bochart, 
ut  sup.)  that  the  Greek  name  Armenia  itself  sprung 
from  "» W^n,  "  mountain  of  Minni,"  since  it  is  rather 
derived  from  Aram  (see  St  Martin,  ut  sup.  p.  259). 
"  The  name  may  be  connected  with  the  Minnai  of  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  whom  Rawlinson  {Herod,  i,  464) 
places  about  lake  Urumiyeh,  and  with  the  Minuas  who 
appears  in  the  list  of  Armenian  kings  in  the  inscription 
at  Wan  (Layard's  Nitu  and  Bab.  p.  401).  At  the  time 
when  Jeremiah  prophesied,  Armenia  had  been  subdued 
by  the  Median  kings  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  108, 177)" 
(Smith).     See  Armenia. 

Minnie,  William,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  was 
born,  of  Scotch-Irish  parents,  in  Blount  County,  Tenn., 
Dec.  28, 1799.  He  was  educated  at  Maryville  College, 
Tenn. ;  studied  divinity  in  the  South-western  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Maryville;  was  licensed  in  1825,  and 
ordained  in  1826  as  pastor  of  Westminster  Church, 
Tenn.  In  1838  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
charge  of  Salem  and  New  Market,  Tenn.;  became  a 
member  of  the  United  Synod  at  its  organization  in  1857, 
and  died  May  5, 1868.  Dr.  Minnis  was  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary energy,  thorough  in  the  investigation  of 
every  subject,  clear  in  the  illustration  of  the  deepest 
thought,  and  truly  in  earnest  in  the  conversion  of  souls. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  18G7,  p.  446. 

Min'nith  (Heb.  Mitmkh',  MB,  distribution ;  Sept 
in  Judg.  MtviSr  v.  r.  'Aovwv,Vulg.  Metmith;  in  Ezek. 
pvpa,  hulsamuni),  a  town  in  the  country  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, to  which  Jcphthah  pursued  them  (Judg.  xi,  38), 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  wheat,  which  was 
exported  to  the  markets  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii,  17),     It 


still  existed  in  the  age  of  Eusebins,  four  Roman  miles 
from  Heshbon,  on  the  road  to  Philadelphia  (Onomatt. «. 
v.  MaaviS,  Jerome  Marmiih).  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  230) 
thinks  it  the  same  with  the  present  Mirtja,  five  mile* 
east  of  Hesban.  " '  From  Aroer  to  the  approach  to  Min- 
nith'  (  B  *|Xi3  *T?)  seems  to  have  been  a  district  con- 
taining twenty  cities.  Minnith  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Abel-Ceramim,  the  'meadow  of  vineyard*/ 
In  this  vicinity  were  possibly  situated  the  vineyards 
in  which  Balaam  encountered  the  angel  on  his  road 
from  Mesopotamia  to  Moab  (Numb,  xxii,  24).  An  epis- 
copal city  of  'Palestina  secunda,'  named  Memtitk,  i* 
quoted  by  Reland  (PaUest.  p.  211),  but  with  some  ques- 
tion as  to  its  being  located  in  this  direction  (p.  209).  A 
site  bearing  the  name  Menjah  is  marked  in  Van  dc 
Velde's  Map,  perhaps  on  the  authority  of  Buckingham, 
at  seven  Roman  miles  east  of  Heshbon,  on  a  road  to 
Amm&n,  though  not  on  the  frequented  track"  (Smith). 

Mino,  Maestro,  a  distinguished  sculptor,  flourish- 
ed during  the  15th  century.  The  exact  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  unknown.  He  is  sometimes  called 
Mino  del  Keono.  The  statues  of  San  Pietro  and  Han 
Paolo,  which  are  in  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Home, 
but  which  until  1847  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  St 
Peter's,  are  his  work;  also  the  Tomb  of  Pope  Paul  If, 
in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's.  See  Vasari,  Lit**  of  the 
Painters,  transL  by  Mrs.  Foster  (Lond.  1850. 5  vols.  8vo), 
ii,  85. 

Minor  Canon  is  the  name  frequently  applied  to  a 
petty  canon,  petty  prebendary,  or  sub-canon : 

(1.)  A  vicar  in  priest's  orders  in  the  old  foundations; 
a  representative  and  auxiliary  who  celebrated  at  the 
high  altar  in  the  absence  of  a  canon.  Generally  there 
were  four,  occasionally  as  many  as  eight.  In  most  cases 
they  were  the  vicars  of  the  four  dignitaries.  In  the 
Romish  Church  of  England  the  word  designated  in 
some  instances  the  prebendaries  who  were  in  minor  or- 
ders, and  at  York  a  major  canon  was  one  who  had  kept 
the  greater  residence.  At  St.  Paul's  they  form  a  cul- 
iege,  instituted  in  1395,  over  and  above  the  thirty  vic- 
ars. The  latter  sung  the  matin  and  lady  mass,  but 
the  minor  canons  chanted  the  mass  of  requiem  for  their 
fotuider,  as  well  as  the  apostles'  and  high  or  chapter 
masses,  being  required  in  addition  to  attend  all  the 
hours.  All  were  priests  under  a  superior,  called  a  war- 
den. Their  almoner  looked  after  the  choristers.  The 
two  cardinals,  who  had  a  doubled  stipend,  were  parish 
priests  of  the  close.  They  furnished  the  librarian,  nib- 
dean,  succentor,  and  divinity  lecturer,  and  the  perpetual 
gospeller  and  epistoler.  In  1378  they  wore  surplices, 
dark  almuces  of  calaba,  lined  with  minever,  with  a 
black  cope  and  hood,  trimmed  with  silk  or  linen. 

(2.)  A  subordinate  or  stipendiary  priest,  appointed  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  in  the  new  foundations;  and  by 
the  original  constitution  the  number  equalled  that  of  the 
canons,  and  the  stipend  half  that  of  the  latter.  They 
had  a  share  in  the  quotidian.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I 
their  numbers  were  reduced.  They  had  no  estates  of 
their  own,  and  lived  in  a  common  hall,  along  with  the 
schoolmasters,  lay  singers,  and  choristers.  Minor  canons 
are  removable  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  are  now 
choral  substitutes  of  the  canons  residentiary,  officiating 
in  turn,  under  their  authority,  jointly  with  the  dean. 
See  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchteology,  s.  v. ;  Staunton,  Ecdes. 
Diet.  s.  v.    See  also  Canon,  Ecclesiastical. 

Minor,  Launcelot  Byrd,  a  missionary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Topping  Cat- 
tle, Carolina  County,  Va.,  Sept.  9,  1818.  In  1838  he  en- 
tered the  theological  seminary  of  Virginia.  Missiona- 
ries being  required  for  West  Africa,  he  determined  to 
give  himself  to  the  work.  He  was  ordained  in  1836, 
and  sailed  from  Baltimore  for  Cape  Falmas  May  8, 1837. 
Immediately  after  arrival  in  his  field  of  labor,  he  as- 
sumed the  charge  of  a  school  at  Mount  Vaughan,  Cape 
Palmas.  In  April,  1839,  he  visited  the  Gold  Coast,  of 
which  he  gave  a  graphic  account  to  the  Board  of  Mis- 
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aions.  In  the  same  year  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  on  a  visit,  and  while  here  he  married.  Shortly 
after  he  returned  to  Africa,  to  take  charge  of  a  small 
chapel  at  Mount  Vaughan.  In  1841  he  took  part  in  an 
exploring  expedition,  having  for  its  object  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  station  in  the  district  of  Taboo,  and  in 
1843  he  removed  his  family  to  that  locality ;  but  just  as 
he  was  ready  to  commence  his  labors  there  he  died. 
He  possessed  neither  brilliant  talents  nor  a  strong  intel- 
lect, but  his  devotion  to  his  work  made  him  so  ear- 
nest and  zealous  that  everything  gave  way  before  him. 
The  natives  were  attracted  by  the  amiablcness  of  his 
character,  and  his  influence  over  them  was  most  potent 
and  blessed. — U.  W.  Pierson,  American  Missionary  Me- 
morial, p.  449. 

Minor,  Melohior  Gottlieb,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Zibsendorf,  in  the  Silesian  county  of 
Brieg,  Dec  28, 1698 ;  received  his  preparatory  education 
at  the  orphan  school  at  Halle,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  great  proficiency  in  the  ancient  languages ; 
in  1709  he  entered  the  gymnasium  at  Zittau,  and  in  1712 
the  university.  He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at 
Wittenberg;  soon  afterwards  he  went  to  Halle,  to  study 
modern  languages,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
mathematics.  Upon  the  completion  of  his  course  in 
1715,  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he  got  a  po- 
sition as  tutor;  in  1720  he  was  appointed  minister  at 
Teppliwode,  in  the  principality  of  Munsterberg;  and  in 
1722  minister  at  Landshut.  Some  time  after  he  was 
appointed  counsellor  of  the  Prussian  consistory,  and  in- 
spector of  churches  and  schools  of  the  district  of 
Schweidnitz.  He  died  Sept.  24,  1748.  Some  of  his 
man  important  works  are,  Das  Leben  im  Jsiden.  tine 
JAckenpredigt  iiber  Psa.  xUs\  2, 3  (Landshnt,  1723,  foL) : 
—Das  nOthige  Wisstn  tinea  Christen  (Janer,  1723, 12mo) : 
—Kurze  Nochricht  von  den  A  U&ren  der  Juden,  lieiden 
Hud  Christen,  nut  einer  BeschreSbung  des  in  der  Gnaden- 
hrcke  von  Landshut  erbauten  Altars  (Landshut,  1725, 
4lo):— If auptsvmme  der  christUchen  Ijehrt  (ibid.  1726, 
12mo): — Geisttiche  Reden  ttnd  Abhandhtngen  (Leipsic 
and  Breslau,  2  vols.  1752, 8vo) : — HeUige  Betrachtungen 
iiber  die  Esangelien  (ibid.  1756, 8vo)  i—Heilige  Betrach- 
tungen uber  die  J<eiden*geschichte  Jem  (ibid.  1757,  large 
8vo).    See  During,  Gelehrte  TheoL  Devtschlands,  s.  v. 

Minorca  (Span.  Menorca),  one  of  the  Balearic  Isles, 
srnne  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  Majorca,  the  largest 
of  the  group,  is  31  miles  long  and  13  miles  wide,  cover- 
ing in  all  a  territory  of  about  300  square  miles,  and 
counting  37,280  inhabitants,  subject  to  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment. The  coast  of  Minorca,  broken  into  numerous 
bays  and  inlets,  is  fringed  with  islets  and  shoals,  and  its 
surface,  less  mountainous  than  that  of  Majorca,  is  un- 
dulating, rising  to  its  highest  point  in  Mount  Toro,  4793 
feet  above  the  sea-leveL  Its  chief  productions  are  mar- 
ble, slate,  plaster,  the  common  cereals  and  legumes,  or- 
anges, silk,  lemons,  oil,  wine,  olives,  and  aromatic  herbs. 
The  chief  towns  are  Port  Mahon,  the  capital,  and  Ciu- 
dadela,  the  former  capital,  with  a  population  of  about 
4000.  There  are  many  remains  of  Celtic  civilization  on 
the  island.  The  people  of  Minorca  (Menorquines)  are 
very  indolent,  the  women  very  stylish  and  polite.  The 
religious  history  of  the  Menorquines  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  their  rulers  that  we  must  refer  to 
the  article  Spain. 

Minoress  is  another  name  under  which  the  follow- 
ers of  St.  Clare  are  distinguished.    See  Clare,  St. 

Minorites,  a  name  of  the  Franciscan  order,  derived 
from  the  later  denomination  adopted  by  their  founder, 
Fratru  Minores.     See  Franciscans. 

Minos,  a  Cretan  hero  and  lawgiver,  figures  in  Greek 
mythology  and  legends.  There  are  many  writers  who 
speak  of  two  characters  of  that  name,  but  Homer  and 
Hesiod  know  of  only  one  Minos,  the  king  of  Cnossua, 
and  son  and  friend  of  the  god  Jupiter  himself.  We  arc 
told  that  Minos  secured  the  throne  by  promising  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods,  and  that  when  he  had  acquired  the 


power  he  was  cruel  and  tyrannical ;  and  that  after  he 
had  subjected  the  Athenians  he  treated  them  merci- 
lessly, and  required  their  boys  and  virgins  as  sacrifices 
to  the  Minotaur  (q.  v.).  Although  these  legends  and 
fables  are  of  but  little  interest,  Minos  deserves  a  place 
here  as  a  benefactor  of  the  race ;  and,  if  his  existence  be 
not  mythical,  he  must  be  ranked  among  the  wise,  men 
of  the  earth.  To  him  the  celebrated  Imws  of  Minos, 
which  served  as  a  model  for  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus, 
are  ascribed.  He  is  said  to  have  dealt  out  justice,  and 
to  have  so  pleased  the  gods  that  he  became  a  judge  of 
the  souls  which  entered  the  infernal  regions.  Minos 
has  bv  some  writers  on  antiquity  been  identified  with 
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Manu  (or  Menu),  the  great  Hindu  lawgiver.  See  Voll- 
mer,  Mythologisches  Worterbuch,  s.  v. 

Minotaur  (i.  e.  the  Bull  of  Minos)  is  one  of  the 
most  repulsive  conceptions  of  Grecian  mythology.  He 
is  represented  as  the  son  of  Pasiphae'  and  a  bull,  for 
which  she  had  conceived  a  passion.  It  was  half  man, 
half  bull — a  man  with  a  bull's  head.  Minos,  the  hus- 
band of  Pasiphae*,  shut  him  up  in  the  Cnossian  Laby- 
rinth, and  there  fed  him  with  youths  and  maidens, 
whom  Athens  was  obliged  to  supply  as  an  annual  trib- 
ute, till  Theseus,  with  the  help  of  Ariadne,  slew  the 
monster.  See  Minos.  The  Minotaur  is,  with  some 
probability,  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  Phoenician  sun- 
god.    See  Vbllmer,  Mythologisches  Worterbuch,  s.  v. 

M^rmhflll,  Robert,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1788 ; 
entered  the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1813 ;  and  died  in 
Mercersburg,  Pa^  July  15, 1828.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
talents  and  great  piety  and  zeal.  He  was  especially 
useful  as  a  promoter  of  Sunday-schools  and  tract  socie- 
ties, and  was  also  an  excellent  and  faithful  minister  of 
the  Word. — Minutes  of  Conferences^  ii,37. 

Minster  signified  originally,  as  in  the  writings  of 
Cassian,  St.  Athanasius,  and  Jerome,  the  cell  of  a  soli- 
tary ;  but  the  word  was  extended  by  Eusebius  to  em- 
brace the  church  or  the  abode  of  a  religious  community. 
(1.)  A  church  of  regular  canons.  (2.)  A  church  for- 
merly served  by  monks  (in  Germany  the  term  Munster 
is  still  employed,  and  Marmoutier  in  France  —  majus 
monasterium,  or  great  minster).  (3.)  A  cathedral.  (4.) 
Many  large  churches,  held  by  secular  canons,  were  dig- 
nified by  the  title  of  minster.  (5.)  Paris  churches,  in 
960,  were  called  minsters,  and  several  retain  the  name. 
These  were  the  original  outposts  of  the  Church,  isolated 
stations  of  priests  living  under  rule  and  in  community, 
which  in  time  became  parishes.  See  Walcott,  Sacred 
A  rchteology,  s.  v. 

Minster  Ham  is  the  term  applied  to  a  sanctuary- 
house,  in  which  persons  were  afforded  refuge  for  three 
days.  If  it  were  burdened  with  the  king's  purveyance, 
they  might  remain  for  a  longer  period. 

Minstrel  (1?372,  menaggen\  one  striking  the  harp, 
2  Kings  iii,  15;  avAqrr/c.,  Matt,  ix,  33,  a  Jlute-player, 
"piper,"  Rev.  xviii,  22).  Music  was  often  employed  by 
the  Hebrews  for  sacred  purposes,  and  in  the  case  of 
Elisha  it  appears  to  have  conduced  to  inspiration  (2 
Kings *iii,  15).  Sec  Music.  It  was  a  usual  accompani- 
ment of  funerals  likewise  (Matt,  ix,  33 ;  comp.  Josephus, 
War,  iii,  9,  5),  as  it  is  still  in  the  East  (see  Hackett's 
IUustra.  of  Script,  p.  113).    See  Burial. 

The  English  word  minstrel  represents  the  French  word 
mtoestral,  which  is  itself  a  diminutive  of  ministre,  and 
is  applied  to  the  class  of  persons  who  administered  to 
the  amusement  of  their  patrons  by  their  skill  in  music 
and  poetry.  Chaucer  uses  the  word  minister  in  the 
sense  of  minstrel  in  his  Dreame  (Richardson,  s.  v.,  and 
Du  Cange,  Gloss,).  The  class  of  minstrels  had  in  me- 
diaeval times  a  social  position  almost  akin  to  the  bards 
and  scalds  whose  Sagas  they  sung  and  whose  inspiration 
they  imitated  at  humble  distance.  Musical  sound  has 
been  an  accompaniment  of  religious  worship  in  all  coun- 
tries. The  expert  player  on  the  musical  instrument 
has  been  associated  with  the  possessor  of  yet  higher  fao- 
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ulties  (see  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  chap,  ii,  and 
representations  of  harpers  in  the  tomb  of  Ramesea  III, 
Thebes;  Mullens  Hist,  of  Greek  Literature,  chap.  xii). 
The  "  pleasant  voice  and  lovely  song,"  and  the  art  of 
"  playing  well  on  an  instrument,"  were  associated  with 
the  functions  of  prophecy  (Ezek.  xxxiii,  31-38).  Vari- 
ous passages  of  Holy  Scripture  show  that  the  skilful 
performance  of  sacred  music  formed  a  large  portion  of 
the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets ;  1  Sam.  x,  5, 
•*  Thou  shalt  meet  a  company  (33H,  Sept.  x°w)  °f 
prophets  coming  down  from  the  high  place,  with  a  psal- 
tery, a  tabret,  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  before  them  [see  Proph- 
et], and  they  shall  prophesy."  It  is  not  certain  wheth- 
er the  prophets  were  here  distinct  from  the  players  on 
instruments,  but  most  probably  they  were  the  same  in- 
dividuals as  those  of  whom  we  read  elsewhere,  that  they 
"should  prophesy  with  harps,  with  psalteries,  and  with 
cymbals"  (1  Chron.  xxv,  1) ;  that  they  resembled  "  the 
sons  of  Asaph,  of  H email,  and  of  Jeduthun,  who  should 
prophesy  with  a  harp,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
king,  to  give  thanks  and  to  praise  the  Lord"  (see  also 
ver.  6,  7).  In  this  passage  the  performance  of  sacred 
song  and  choral  music  in  the  temple  received  the  exalt- 
ed designation  of  prophecy.  Sacred  music,  "  a  joyful 
noise  unto  the  Lord,"  and  "  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord 
upon  an  instrument  of  ten  strings,  and  upon  the  psal- 
tery" (Psa.  lxvi,  1 ;  lxxxvii,  7 ;  xcii,  1-3 ;  c,  1),  were  char- 
acteristics of  close  communion  with  God.  The  effect 
produced  upon  the  auditors  is  described  (1  Sam.  x,  6)  as 
being  in  that  instance  very  remarkable — Saul  is  assured 
that  when  he  hears  the  prophetic  minstrelsy,  «*  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  will  come  upon  him,  and  he  shall  prophesy 
with  them,  and  be  turned  into  another  man."  See  ver. 
11,  and  comp.  1  Sam.  xix,  20-24,  the  account  of  the 
prophets  being  instructed  by  Samuel,  and  the  effect  of 
the  holy  song  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
upon  Saul's  messengers,  and  afterwards  upon  Saul  him- 
self. Saul  is  thus  seen  to  be  peculiarly  accessible  to 
the  highest  influences  of  music,  and  hence  the  advice 
tendered  to  him  by  his  servants  (1  Sam.  xvi,  10), "  Seek 
out  a  man  who  is  a  cunning  player  on  a  harp,  and  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  when  the  evil  spirit  from  God  is 
upon  thee,  that  he  shall  play  with  his  hand  and  thou 
shalt  be  well."  The  participial  form  "SStt  (from  133,  in 
Piel,  which  is  used  of  striking  the  strings  of  a  musical 
instrument)  is  here  translated  "a  player,"  and  in  2  Kings 
iii,  15,  "minstrel."  The  effect  produced  on  Saul  was  re- 
markable. See  Saul.  The  custom  of  applying  such 
a  remedy  to  mental  disturbance  may  be  traced  in  other 
writings.  Thus  Quintil.  (fnstit.  Orat.  lib.  ix,  chap.  4) 
says, "  Py thagoreis  moris  fuit,  cum  somnum  peterent  ad 
lyram  prius  lenire  mentes,  ut  si  quid  fuisset  turbid iorum 
cogitation  urn  componercnt"(comp.  Plutarch,  De  Mvsica, 
and  Aristotle,  Pol.  lib.  viii,  chap.  5 ;  Apollonius  Dyscolos, 
De  Miris,  quoted  by  Grot i us,  ad  loc,  'I  arm  y)yKara\av- 
mc  ri}Q  Siavoiac  Ikotclouc.  See  also  King  Lear,  act,  ii, 
8c  v,  where  music  is  used  to  bring  back  the  wandering 
mind  of  Lear).  Josephus  (Ant.  vi,  8, 2),  in  his  account 
of  the  transaction,  associates  the  singing  of  hymns  by 
David  with  the  harp-playing,  and  shows  that  "though 
the  tragedy  of  Said's  life  was  lightened  for  a  while  by 
the  skilful  minstrelsy  of  David,  the  raving  madness  soon 
triumphed  over  the  tranquillizing  influence  (comp.  1 
Sam.  xviii,  10;  xix,  10).  Weemse  {Christ.  Synagogue, 
chap,  vi,  §  3,  par.  6,  p.  143)  supposes  that  the  music  ap- 
propriate to  such  occasions  was  "  that  which  the  Greeks 
called  apuoviav,  which  was  the  greatest  and  the  sad- 
dest, and  settled  the  affections." 

In  many  references  of  Holy  Scripture  the  minstrel  and 
the  prophet  appear  to  be  identical,  and  their  functions 
the  same;  but  in  2  Kings  iii,  15  their  respective  func- 
tions are  clearly  distinguished.  The  prophet  Elisha 
needed  the  influence  of  "the  mimtrel"  to  soothe  the  irri- 
tation occasioned  by  the  aggravating  alliance  of  Israel 
with  Judah.  Not  until  this  was  effected  would  the  pro- 
phetic influence  guide  him  to  a  sound  vaticination  of 


the  duty  and  destiny  of  the  allied  forces.  The  min- 
strelsy was  produced,  according  to  Procopius,  by  a  Le- 
vite,  who  sung  the  Psalms  of  David  in  the  hearing  of 
the  prophet ;  if  so,  he  was  thus  the  means  of  producing 
that  condition  of  mind  by  which  the  prophet  was  lifted 
above  the  perceptions  of  his  senses,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  surrounded  him,  into  a  higher  region  of 
thought,  where  he  might  by  divine  grace  penetrate  the 
secret  purposes  of  God.  Jarchi  says  that  "on  account 
of  anger  the  Shechinah  had  departed  from  him ;"  Epb- 
raem  Syrus,  that  the  object  of  the  music  was  to  at* 
tract  a  crowd  to  hear  the  prophecy;  J.  H.  Micbaelis, 
that  the  prophet's  mind,  disturbed  by  the  impiety  of  the 
Israelites,  might  be  soothed  and  prepared  for  divine 
things  by  a  spiritual  song.  According  to  Keil  (Comm. 
on  Kings,  i,  859,  Eng.  tr.), "  Elisha  calls  for  a  minstrel,  in 
order  to  gather  in  his  thoughts  by  the  soft  tones  of  mu- 
sic from  the  impression  of  the  outer  world,  and,  by  re- 
pressing the  life  of  self  and  of  the  world,  to  be  transferred 
into  the  state  of  internal  vision,  by  which  his  spirit 
would  be  prepared  to  receive  the  divine  revelation." 
This  in  effect  is  the  view  taken  by  Josephus  (Ant.  ix,3, 
1),  and  the  same  is  expressed  by  Maimonides  in  a  pas- 
sage which  embodies  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  "All  the  prophets  were  not  able  to 
prophesy  at  any  time  that  they  wished;  but  they  pre- 
pared their  minds,  and  sat  joyful  and  glad  of  heart,  and 
abstracted ;  for  prophecy  dwelleth  not  in  the  midst  of 
melancholy,  nor  in  the  midst  of  apathy,  but  in  the  midst 
of  joy.  Therefore  the  sons  of  the  prophets  had  before 
them  a  psaltery,  and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp, 
and  [thus]  sought  after  prophecy"  (or  prophetic  inspira- 
tion) (Fa of  hachazahah,  vii, 5,  Bernard's  Creed  and  Eth- 
ics of  the  Jews,  p.  16 ;  see  also  note  to  p.  114).  Kimchi 
quotes  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that,  after  the  ascension 
of  his  master  Elijah,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  had  not 
dwelt  upon  Elisha  because  he  was  mourning,  and  the 
spirit  of  holiness  does  not  dwell  but  in  the  midst  of  joy. 
The  references  given  above  to  the  power  and  dignity  of 
song  may  sufficiently  explain  the  occurrence.  The  spir- 
itual ecstasy  was  often  bestowed  without  any  means, 
but  many  instances  are  given  of  subordinate  physical 
agencies  being  instrumental  in  its  production  (Ezek.  ii, 
2 ;  iii,  24 ;  Isa.  vi,  1 ;  Acts  x,  9, 10 ;  Rev.  i,  9, 10). 

The  word  minstrel  is  used  of  the  avXtirac  who,  in 
Matt,  ix,  23,  are  represented  as  mourning  and  making  a 
noise  on  the  death  of  Jairus's  daughter.  The  custom 
of  hiring  mourners  at  the  death  of  friends  is  seen  on 
Etruscan  amphorae,  tombs,  and  bass-reliefs  (see  Dennis's 
Etruria,  i,  295 ;  ii,  344, 354,  where  music  was  considered 
appropriate;  and  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  ii,  366- 
373).  Skill  in  lamentation  (Amos  v,  16 ;  Jer.  ix,  17)  was 
not  necessarily  skill  in  playing  on  the  pipe  or  flute,  but 
probably  included  that  accomplishment  (Eccles.  xii,  5; 
2  Chron.  xxxv,  25). — Kitto ;  Smith.     See  Mourning. 

Minstrels1  Gallery,  in  a  church,  forms  a  sort  of 
orchestra  for  the  accommodation  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental performers.  It  is  quite  common  in  Continental 
churches,  but  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  England. 
There  is  a  gallery  of  this  sort  over  the  altar-screen  at 
Chichester  cathedral,  and  another,  much  more  remark- 
able, near  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  the  choir  of 
Exeter  cathedral.  It  is  supported  upon  thirteen  pil- 
lars, between  every  two  of  which,  in  a  niched  recess, 
there  is  a  sculptured  representation  of  an  angel  playing 
upon  a  musical  instrument.  Among  these  we  observe 
the  cittern,  bagpipe,  harp,  violin,  pipe,  tambourine,  etc 
The  roof  of  Outwell  church,  Norfolk,  and  the  minstrels' 
column  at  Beverley,  also  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  mu- 
sical instruments  anciently  used  in  our  churches,  in- 
dependent of  the  organ  and  the  regalls,  which  was  a 
small  portable  organ,  having  one  row  of  pipes  giving 
the  treble  notes,  the  same  number  of  keys,  and  a  small 
pair  of  bellows  moved  with  the  left  hand. — Staunton's 
Eccles.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Mint  (i)cvoanov,  sweet-scented)  ocean  (Matt,  xxiii, 
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28;  Lake xi.  42) aroongtlie  smaHergsrden berbswhich 
ibe  Pharisee!  punctiliously  tithed.  See  Amise  :  Dill. 
It  was  much  esteemed  u  a  wanning  condiment  by  the 
ancients  (Pliny,  xix,  47;  xx,  68;  xxi,  IN;  Dioscor.  hi, 
41;  Martial,  x.4H,  8  *).;  the  Romans  calling  it  aunt  ha, 
■nil  the  Greeks  pivHi))  as  well  as  the  Jews  (Mishno, 
Obtim.  i,  2;  OAoi  viii,  1 ;  also  the  Talmudical  tracts 
Skem  ee-Jobd,  vii,  2;  Skeb.  vii,  1 ;  the  rabbins  csll  it 
StM""?  ;  it  was  even  strewed,  for  the  sake  of  its  odor, 
upon  the  floors  of  houses  and  synagogues,  Buxturf,  f.rx. 
Hob.  p.  T.-2i8),ond  as  it  still  is  in  Eastern  countries.  (Kaf- 
fenau  Deltle,  Flora  A  eggpt.  in  the  Doer,  it  tRgyptt, 

lie  by  law,  and  tbat  the  Pharisees  solely  from  an  over- 
strained zeal  paid  tithes  fur  them ;  but  as  dill  was  sub- 
ject to  tithe  (Maiterolh,  iv,  5),  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  other  herbs  mentioned  with  it  were  also  tithed,  and 
this  is  fully  corroborated  by  our  Lord's  own  words : 
'  These  ought  ye  to  have  done.'  The  Pharisees,  there^ 
fore,  are  not  censured  for  paying  tithes  of  things  un- 
tithable  by  law,  but  Tor  paying  more  regard  lo  a  scru- 
pulous exactness  in  these  minor  duties  than  to  impor- 
tant moral  obligations"  (Smith). 

"It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  species  or  va- 
riety of  mint  employed  by  the  ancients.  There  are  nu- 
merous species  very  nearly  allied  to  one  another,  They 
usually  RTOW  in  moist  situations,  and  are  herbaceous, 
perennial  of  powerful  odor,  especially  when  bruised,  and 
have  small  reddish-colored  flowers,  arranged  in  spikes 
or  whorls.  The  taste  of  these  plants  is  bitter,  warm, 
and  pungent,  but  leaving  a  sensation  of  coolness  on  the 
tongue ;  Id  their  properties  they  are  so  similar  to  each 
other,  that,  either  in  medicine  or  as  a  condiment,  one 
species  may  safely  be  substituted  for  another.  The  spe- 
cies most  common  in  Syria  is  Mm/ha  lylitslrit,  found 
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by  Russell  at  Aleppo,  and  mentioned  by  him  as  one  of 
the  herbs  cultivated  in  the  gardens  there.  It  also  oc- 
curs in  Greece,  Taurus,  Caucasus,  the  Altai  Range,  and 
as  far  as  Cashmere,  M.arremit  is  also  a  widely-diffused 
species,  being  found  in  Greece,  in  parts  of  Caucasus,  in 
the  AitaiRanrre,andinCashmere"(Kitio).  (See  Celsii 
Hierab,  i,  H3  eq.)  Lady  Calcott  {Script.  Herb,  p.  280) 
makes  the  following  ingenious  remark:  "I  know  not 
whether  mint  were  originally  une  of  the  hitler  herbs 
with  which  the  Israelites  eat' the  Paschal  lamb,  hut  our 
use  of  it  with  roast  lamb,  particularly  about  Raster  time, 


The 

observes  that  the  modem  Jews  eat  horseradish  and 
chervil  with  lamb.  The  wood-cut  represents  the  horse 
mint  (if*,  lylcettru),  which  is  common  in  Svria,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Russell  {Nat.  Hut.  of  Aleppo,  p.  39),  found  in 
the  gardens  at  Aleppo ;  it.  talica  a  generally  supposed 
TL— U 
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to  be  only  a  variety  of  M.  arveiuit,  another  species  of 
mint;  perhaps  all  these  were  known  to  the  ancients. 
The  mints  belong  to  Ibe  large  natural  order  Labiata. 

Mlntert,  Peter,  a  Dutch  theologian,  flourished  for 
many  years  at  llecrlc,  in  Holland,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century.  He  was  noted  for  his  great  learn- 
ing as  a  Biblical  scholar  and  theologian.  His  priuci]ial 
work  was  the  Lexicon  Graco-Latinaiii  in  A'oruiii  Ttt- 
tamentam  Jem  Chriiti;  cum  Pnrfatiotic  J.  G.  Piitii 
(Franco'.  1738,  4tu).  There  was  no  better  lexicon  than 
this  of  Mintcrt  previous  to  the  publication  of  Schlcus- 
tier's  A"orum  Lexicon.  It  is  valuable  for  its  numerous 
references  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  Scptnogint; 
and  is  helpful  as  a  concordance  as  well  as  a  lexicon  to 
the  student  of  the  N.-T.  Scriptures  in  the  original  ver- 
sion.—Kitto,  Cyclop.  ofBibl.  Lit.  s.  V. 

Mintum,  Robert  Browne,  an  American  philan- 
thropist, who  was  bom  in  New  York  City  Nov.  lti,  1805, 
and  with  a  good  preparatory  education  entered  busi- 
ness and  became  a  successful  merchant,  deserves  a 

l.aJic't  Jlatpital,  one  nf  the  noblest  of  New  York  chari- 
ties. Mint  lint  also  labored  for  the  poor  and  the  sick  in 
many  other  ways,  and  his  name  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered in  Christian  society.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
commissioners  of  emigration,  and  an  originator  of  the 
association  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
He  died  Jon.  9, 1866. 

Mtnucoio  (or  Minaocl),  e  learned  Roman  Catho- 
lic prelate,  was  bom  at  Serravalle,  Italy,  in  loot.  After 
having  been  prevost  at  Oettingen,  Germany,  he  became 
counsellor  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  He  was  next  secre- 
tary successively  to  popes  Innocent  IX  and  Clement 
VIII.  The  latter  appointed  him  in  1596  archbishop  of 
Zara,  in  Dalmatla.  He  was  appointed  by  the  republic 
of  Venice  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Uscoques  (ad- 
venturers), fugitives  from  Dolmatia,  who  availed  them- 
selves of  the  difficulties  existing  between  Austria  and 


of  both  countries.  Minuccio  died  in  Blunich  in  1604. 
He  wrote  in  Italian  the  history  of  these  tilibusters  up  to 
1602 ;  it  was  published  at  Venice  (1676,  4to)  under  the 
title  of  Sloria  degti  Vicocchi,  with  a  conlinuation  as  far 
as  1616  by  Paoli  SsrpL  He  also  wrote  Vita  tamda  An- 
gtuta  dc  Serravalle,  in  the  Bollsndists  (of  March  27), 
and  in  the  Supplement  dr.  Surtui,— IJghclli,  7/uua  Sacra, 
vol.  v ;  Hoefer,  jVoitr.  Flog,  ilinirate,  s.  v. 

Minucrua  Ftxix,  Marcus,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated apologists  of  the  early  Latin  Church,  flourished 
in  the  3d  century.  But  little  is'  known  of  his  early  his- 
tory beyond  the  fact  thst  he  was  a  native  of  Africa,  hut 
removed  lo  Rome,  and  there  successfully  exercised  the 
profession  of  advocate  until  his  conversion  to  Christian- 
ity. Laclantius  (Intt.Dir.  L  i,  e.  q;  I.  v,  vi)  and  Jerome 
are  loud  in  his  praise,  and  assure  us  that  Minucius  was 
much  admired  fur  hia  eloquence.  He  is  ever  to  be  re- 
membered bv  the  Christian  Church  as  one  of  her  ablest 
|  defenders,  in  "a  work  of  his  entitled  Oc'acivt,  which  is  s 
.  dialogue  between  a  Christian  called  Oetiviua  and  a  hea- 
then called  Csscilius,  concerning  the  merits  of  the  two  re- 
ligions which  were  then  striving  fur  supremacy.  In  this 
dialogue,  Oclsvius  repels  the  absurd  imputations  of  the 
heathens  against  the  early  Christians,  whom  they  ac- 
cused of  all  sorts  of  impurities  anil  crimes  in  their  re- 
ligious meetings.  Through  fear  of  persecution,  these 
meetings  took  place  mostly  at  night  and  in  concealed 
places,  which  circumstances  exposed  them  to  the  oblo- 
quy of  vulgar  ignorance.  At  the  same  time  OcUvina 
retorts  upon  his  co-disputant  by  exposing  the  notorious- 
ly licentious  practices  of  (he  heathens.  The  style  of 
this  work  is  argumentative  and  sufficiently  pure;  the 
language  is  animated,  atltl  the  rootle  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject attractive,  being  mixed  up  with  mythological 
learning  and  much  inftrjauaion  concerning  the  customs 
and  opinions  of  that  interesting  period.  "  It  is,"  says 
Meander,   "a   felicitous   and    dramatic    representation 
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seized  from  life,  replete  with  good-flense,  and  pervaded 
by  a  lively  Christian  feeling."  As  an  apology  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  work  of  Minucius  Felix  is  a  companion  to 
those  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus}  Athenagoras,  Theophi- 
lus  of  Antioch,  Justin,  Tertullian,  and  other  early  ad- 
vocates of  the  Christian  faith  in  its  times  of  trial  and 
depression,  and  forms  a  link  between  them  and  those  of 
Arnobius,  Lactantius,  Eusebius,  Ambrose,  and  the  other 
fathers  of  the  4th  century.  Octavius  was  at  one  time 
attributed  to  Arnobius,  and  was  inserted  as  the  eighth 
book  of  his  disputations  Adeersus  Gentes;  but  Ualduin 
published  a  Dissertation  on  Minucius  (Kiel,  1685),  which 
unquestionably  places  the  authorship  where  it  belongs 
— with  Minucius.  Octavius  is  now  extant  only  in  one 
MS.  copy,  which  had  remaiued  unnoticed  in  the  Vatican 
library  until  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X,  who  gave  it  to 
Francis  I  of  France.  It  has  gone  through  many  edi- 
tions, among  which  those  by  James  (tronevius  (Leyden, 
1709),  by  Davis  (Cambridge.  1712),  and  by  Orelli  (Tunc. 
1836),  deserve  notice.  The  latter  is  accompanied  by 
numerous  notes  by  Dr.  Davis  and  others,  and  a  disserta- 
tion, or  commentary,  by  Baldwin.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  by  the  abbe  De  Gourcy,  into  German 
by  Kusswtirm  (Turic  1836)  and  Lubkert  (Leips.  1836), 
and  into  English,  also,  in  Reeve's  Apologies  of  Justin 
Martyr,  etc,  vol.  ii.  The  latest  and  best  edition  of  the 
original  is  by  Carl  Halm  (Vienna,  1867). 

Another  work,  entitled  De  Futo,  against  astrologers, 
is  mentioned  by  Jerome  as  being  ascribed  to  Minucius, 
although  Jerome  expresses  doubts  concerning  its  author- 
ship. This  work  is  not  known  to  be  extant  now.  See 
Schaff,  Ch.  Hist.  vol.  i;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines, 
i,  63  sq.;  Du  Pin,  Biblioth.  des  out.  Kecks,  i,  117  sq.; 
Schrbckh,  Kirchengesch.  iii,  420  sq. ;  Jahrb.  deutsch. 
TheoL  1867,  Oct.;  Meier,  De  Minucio  Felice  (Zurich, 
1824, 8vo).     (J.H.W.) 

Minution  is  a  term  applied  by  monastics  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  phlebotomy,  which  was  much  in  fashion 
in  those  times.  In  some  abbeys  a  bleeding-house,  called 
Flebotomaria,  was  sustained.  For  details  on  the  prac- 
tices of  the  monastics  in  minution,  see  Fosbrooke,  British 
Monachism  (Lond.  1817, 4to),  p.  321. 

Minzocchi,  Francesco,  a  renowned  painter  of  the 
Bolognese  school,  sometimes  called  //  vecchio  di  San 
Bernardo,  was  bom  in  Florence  in  1513.  In  his  vouth 
he  studied  the  works  of  I'almigiani  in  his  native  city, 
and  from  him  he  acquired  a  weak  style,  as  evinced  in 
his  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  at  the  Padri  Odservanti. 
Afterwards  he  changed  his  manner,  assuming  a  more 
correct  and  beautiful  style ;  and  his  subsequent  produc- 
tions arc  marked  by  a  beauty  and  grace  rivalling  nature 
herself.  Among  his  most  careful  works  may  be  men- 
tioned two  lateral  pictures  at  the  cathedral  of  Loretro,  in 
a  chapel  of  S.  Francisco  di  Paola.  They  represent  the 
Sacrifice  of  Melchizedek  and  the  Miracle  of  the  Manna, 
in  which  the  prophets  and  principal  characters  are  given 
with  great  dignity  and  nobleness.  Scanneli  extols  a 
specimen  of  his  works  in  fresco  on  the  ceiling  of  S. 
Maria  della  Grata  in  Forli,  representing  the  Deity  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  angels :  figures  full  of  spirit, 
majestic,  varied,  and  painted  with  a  power  and  skill  in 
foreshortening  which  entitles  him  to  greater  celebrity 
than  he  enjoys.  He  left,  also,  a  number  of  productions 
in  the  cathedral  at  S.  Domenico.  He  was  so  much  ad- 
mired that  upon  the  demolition  of  the  chapels  his  least 
celebrated  frescos  were  carefully  cut  out  and  preserved. 
He  died  in  1574.  See  Lanci's  History  of  Painting,  trans, 
by  Roscoe  (London,  1847,3  vols.8vo),  iii,  56. 

Miph'kad  (Heb.  Miphkad',  *T£&'2,  review  or  cen- 
sus of  the  people,  as  in  2  Sam.  xxiv,  9,  etc ;  or  mandate, 
as  in  2  Chron.  xxxi,  13;  Sept.  Ma0*r«<5,Vulg.jWiet7i- 
lis),  the  name  of  a  gate  of  Jerusalem,  situated  opposite 
the  residence  of  the  Ncthinim  and  the  bazaars,  between 
the  Horse-gate  and  the  angle  of  the  old  wall  near  the 
Sheep-gate  (Xeh.  iii,  31) ;  probably  identical  with  the 
Prison-gate  (Neh.  xii,  39),  under  the  middle  of  the 


bridge  spanning  the  Tyropceon  (see  Strong's  Farm,  an? 
Expos,  of  the  Gosp.  Append,  ii,  p.  15).  Barclay  (Citf 
of  the  Great  King,  p.  156)  identifies  it  with  the  High* 
gate  of  Benjamin  (Jer.  xx,  2),  and  locates  it  at  the  west 
end  of  the  bridge;  but  that  gate  was  probably  situated 
elsewhere,    "  The  name  mav  refer  to  some  memorable 

w 

census  of  the  people,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  David  (2 
Sam.  xxiv,  9,  and  1  Chron.  xxi,  5,  in  each  of  which  the 
word  used  for  '  number*  is  miphkad),  or  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  some  portion  of  the  worship  (PekitKm,  see  2 
Chron.  xxxi,  13)"  (Smith).    See  Jerusalem. 

Mirabaud,  Jean  Baptistk,  a  French  philosopher 
of  some  celebrity,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1675,  and  died  in 
1760.  He  was  at  home  in  the  literature  of  Italy  and  of 
Spain,  and  made  many  valuable  translations;  among 
others,  he  rendered  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered  and  the 
Orlando  Furioso.  He  also  wrote  several  philosophical 
treatises,  which  in  1726  secured  him  admission  to  the 
French  Academy.  His  most  important  works  are,  Ijl 
Monde,  son  origine,  son  antiquiU;  and  Sentiment  des 
Philosopher  sur  la  nature  de  V&me.  Mirabaud  was  for 
a  long  time  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Systems  de 
la  Nature,  now  known  to  have  been  written  by  baron 
D'Holbach.  See  D'Alembert,  J/istoire  des  Membres  de 
VAcadtmie  Franeaise;  Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generate, 
s.  v. ;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  vol.  ii. 

Miracle  Plays.    See  Mysteries. 

Miracles.  In  every  age  there  are  certain  great 
movements  of  human  thought,  which  more  or  less  in- 
fluence the  convictions  of  men  in  the  mass,  and  carry 
them  on  to  conclusions  which,  but  a  few  years  before, 
would  have  seemed  altogether  improbable.  Sometimes 
it  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  these  movements. 
There  has  often  been  no  master-mind  leading  the  way : 
whatever  works  have  been  written  have  rather  been 
the  result  of  the  wave  of  thought  passing  over  that 
small  portion  of  the  world  which  thinks  than  the  cause 
of  the  wave.  As  far  as  cause  can  be  traced,  the  new 
movement  is  a  reaction,  a  recoil  of  the  mind,  from  that 
which  has  gone  before,  whether  in  the  way  of  dissatis- 
faction at  the  sloth  and  inactivity  of  the  previous  age, 
and  at  its  being  ignobly  content  to  have  no  high  as- 
piration, no  high  sense  of  the  nobleness  of  man's  mis- 
sion, or  a  rebound  from  overstrained  dogmatism  and 
principles  urged  on  to  an  extent  which  made  them  prac- 
tically a  burden  and  weariaomeness  too  great  for  men 
to  endure. 

The  latter  is  perhaps  the  more  common  origin  of  new 
developments  of  thought,  and  is  a  power  larger  and 
more  constantly  at  work  than  men  are  apt  to  imagine. 
But  the  explanation  of  the  movements  of  the  mind  in 
our  own  time  is  rather  to  be  sought  in  the  meanness 
of  the  last  century.  Upon  the  whole,  it  was  not  a  time 
of  high  purposes,  though  the  War  of  Independence  on 
the  one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  resistance  to  the 
despotism  of  Napoleon  on  the  other,  show  that  it  was 
not  wanting  in  great  practical  results.  But  as  the  pres- 
ent century  advanced,  the  old  lethargy  which  had  en- 
wrapped the  minds  of  the  English-speaking  race  gave 
way.  Some  men  became  intensely  active  in  working 
for  practical  reforms;  others  set-new  modes  of  thought 
in  motion,  and  everywhere  there  was  an  eager  desire 
for  thoroughness,  and  for  probing  the  principles  of 
things  to  the  very  bottom.  The  old  argument  of  "con- 
tinuance*'— that  a  thing  should  still  exist  because  it  had 
existed— gave  way  to  an  intense  realism,  which  would 
let  nothing  exist  unless  it  could  prove  its  right  to  ex- 
istence. Utilitarianism  became  the  order  of  the  dav, 
and  that  poetry  which  often  gilds  a  sleepy  age,  and 
makes  it  dwell  at  peace  in  a  dreamland  of  repose,  van- 
ished before  the  energy  of  men  keenly  alive  to  the  ne- 
cessities and  imperfections  of  the  present 

It  is  this  intense  realism  that  has  made  men  restless 
and  ill  at  ease  at  having  to  believe  in  miracles.  A  miracle 
stands  on  entirely  different  grounds  from  the  whole  pres- 
ent order  of  things,  and  ia  out  of  harmony  with  the  main 
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current  of  our  thoughts.  There  have  been  ages  when 
men  lived  for  the  future,  when  the  present  was  neglected, 
and  things  unseen  were  the  realities  which  engrossed 
their  thoughts.  When  we  read  the  accounts  of  the 
trials  for  witchcraft  in  New  England  a  century  or  two 
ago,  we  find  not  the  accusers  only,  but  the  accused  full 
of  ideas  of  the  preternatural.  What  they  saw  had  but 
alight  influence  upon  them;  what  they  imagined  had 
alone  power  over  their  minds.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
live  in  the  present.  The  turn  of  our  minds  is  to  verily 
everything.  We  call  for  proof,  and  whatever  cannot  be 
proved  we  reject.  It  is  not  merely  miracles  which  we 
treat  thus,  but  most  of  what  the  last  century  regarded 
as  historical  realities.  The  intense  historical  activity 
of  the  present  day,  which  has  rewritten  for  us  the  an- 
nals of  Greece  and  Borne,  of  the  Church  and  of  Eng- 
land, of  the  great  aaras  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands, 
besides  special  studies  of  great  value,  has  its  origin  in 
that  same  spirit  for  searching  and  proving  which  leads 
so  many  to  reject  miracles. 

It  is  altogether  unfair  to  lay  the  rejection  of  miracles 
to  the  charge  of  physical  science.  The  leaders  of  sci- 
ence are  as  thoroughly  realistic  as  our  historians  and 
men  of  letters,  but  not  more  so.  They  are  themselves 
phenomena  of  an  age  which  perpetually  asks  What  is? 
They  inquire  into  the  conformation  of  the  earth  and  its 
constituents;  into  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  laws  which  govern  them,  with  the  same  eager- 
ness to  find  out  present  facts,  and  the  explanation  of 
them,  as  animates  the  historian  and  the  practical  re- 
former. Old  beliefs  in  our  day  can  no  more  stand  their 
ground  than  old  laws  and  old  customs,  unless  they  can 
prove  their  right  to  stand  by  an  appeal  to  present  use- 
fulness. It  is  of  no  use  to  appeal  to  anything  else.  In 
the  present  state  of  men's  minds,  if  a  thing  does  not  fit 
in  to  the  present,  it  seems  to  have  no  right  to  exist  at  all. 

Bat  if  the  progress  of  physical  science  has  little  to  do 
with  the  dislike  to  miracles  and  the  supernatural,  the 
rapid  increase  of  material  wealth,  and  the  advance  made 
in  everything  which  tends  to  present  comfort  and  en- 
joyment, have  much  to  do  with  it.  We  are  living  in 
an  age  when  the  present  is  full  of  enjoyment.  By  our 
large  ascendency  over  the  powers  of  nature,  the  earth 
yields  us  ite  treasures  with  a  bountifulness  never  known 
before.  Our  homes  are  replete  with  comforts  and  lux- 
uries little  dreamed  of  by  those  who  went  before;  and 
the  secret  forces  of  nature  are  pressed  into  our  service, 
and  do  our  bidding.  Side  by  side  with  this  subjection 
of  nature  there  has  grown  up  a  greatness  of  material 
enterprise  unknown  before.  Vast  projects  are  under- 
taken and  persevered  in,  before  which  the  greatest  mer- 
chant princes  of  antiquity  would  have  quailed.  There 
is  a  grandeur  of  conception,  a  nobleness  of  purpose,  an 
unflinching  courage  in  many  of  the  commercial  under- 
takings of  the  present  day,  which,  though  gain  may  be 
their  final  object,  yet  give  them  a  dignity  and  a  poetry 
that  make  them  for  the  time  enough  to  conceal  the 
deep  cravings  which  are  man's  peculiar  endowment,  and 
which  mark  him  out  as  a  being  destined  for  no  common 
purposes. 

Yet  this  present  greatness  of  material  things  dwarf* 
many  of  man's  higher  gifts.  Its  influence  begins  early. 
Even  in  education  it  makes  men  aim  chiefly  at  utilita- 
nan  objects,  and  at  too  early  results.  Parents  do  not 
care  for  anything  which  does  not  lead  directly  and  at 
once  to  profit  and  pay.  Whatever  develops  man's 
thinking  powers,  and  aims  simply  at  making  him  bet- 
ter and  nobler  in  himself,  is  thrust  aside.  It  would  take 
too  much  time;  defer  too  long  the  quick  harvest  of 
gains;  might  make  men  even  indifferent  to  worldly 
prosperity,  and  unwilling  to  sacrifice  everything  to  ma- 
terial wealth.  Or,  at  all  events,  it  lies  out  of  the  circle 
of  men's  every-day  thoughts.  Life  is  an  eager  race, 
with  boundless  prizes  for  all  who  press  onwards  and 
upwards.  In  so  active  a  contest,  with  every  energy 
on  the  stretch,  and  every  exertion  richly  rewarded,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  the  present  is  enough;  and  in  its  enjoy- 


ment men  thrust  from  them  indignantly  everything 
that  would  interfere  with  and  render  them  less  fit  for 
the  keen  struggle  after  earthly  success. 

It  is  this  spirit  which  makes  it  so  difficult  for  men  to 
believe  in  miracles.  The  purpose  of  miracles,  and  their 
whole  use  and  intention  hold  so  entirely  distinct  a  place 
from  that  which  is  now  the  main  purpose  of  the  mass 
of  men,  that  they  will  hear  no  evidence  for  them,  nor 
stop  calmly  to  consider  whether  they  may  not  after  all 
hold  a  necessary  place  in  the  order  of  things,  and  be  as 
indispensable  for  man's  perfectness  as  is  this  present  ac- 
tivity. What  too  many  do  is  to  put  aside  the  consid- 
eration of  them  entirely.  They  have  a  sort  of  notion 
that  miracles  contradict  the  laws  of  nature,  and  are 
therefore  impossible.  Without  perhaps  denying  the 
historical  accuracy  of  the  Gospels  in  the  main,  they  yet 
suppose  that  they  were  written  by  credulous  men  in  a 
credulous  age,  and  that  if  cool  observers  had  been  pres- 
ent, they  could  have  explained  on  natural  grounds  all 
that  took  place.  Probably  they  do  not  think  much 
about  the  supernatural  at  all.  They  have  plenty  to  oc- 
cupy them ;  have  no  spare  time;  find  their  lives  full  of 
interest;  they  rise  early  to  their  labor  and  late  take 
rest;  and  so  are  content  with  a  general  feeling  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  man  being  what 
he  is,  and  of  the  world  being  what  it  is,  time  will  reveal 
it,  and  that  no  obligation  lies  upon  a  busy  man  to  in- 
quire into  abstruse  questions,  with  no  present  profit. 
When  business  is  over  and  old  age  has  come,  then  it 
will  be  his  duty  to  make  his  peace  with  God.  And  he 
will  do  so  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  other  men  do.  Re- 
ligion is  a  thing  relegated  to  the  background  for  the 
present;  in  due  time  he  will  attend  to  it  as  a  practical 
matter,  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  will  attend  to  the 
making  of  his  wilL 

This  thorough  realism  of  the  19th  century,  intensified 
by  the  vast  facilities  of  combined  action  and  mutual  in- 
tercourse, which  make  us  live  constantly  in  one  an- 
other's company,  would  banish  all  care  and  thought  of 
the  future  from  our  minds,  if  it  were  not  that  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  God  and  of  a  future  life  is  an  un- 
dying conviction  of  our  nature.  It  is  a  necessary  part 
of  ourselves  to  look  forward.  No  present  gains  or  suc- 
cesses can  content  us.  We  turn  always  to  the  future, 
and  that  with  an  eagerness  which  would  make  life  un- 
endurable if  we  were  forced  to  believe  that  life  were  all. 
The  doctrine  of  annihilation  may  be  professed,  but  can 
never  really  be  believed ;  for  it  violates  the  deepest  in- 
stincts of  our  hearts.  And  thus  compelled  by  the  very 
constitution  of  our  natures  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
God,  ami  that  we  exist  after  death,  religion  itself  be- 
comes a  very  real  thing,  and  supplies  a  real  need.  The 
existence  of  a  God  and  the  immortality  of  man  are  not 
doctrines  which  need  proving.  They  are  intuitions, 
innate  ideas,  which  may  aud  do  gain  form  and  shape 
from  advancing  knowledge,  but  which  grew  out  of  the 
soul  itself.  Over  the  savage  they  have  little  influence, 
but  civilized  and  thinking  man  can  never  be  complete 
and  entire  unless  these  deep  instincts  of  his  inner  being 
have  their  needs  fully  met  and  satisfied.  In  a  man 
who  stands  perfect  and  complete,  the  necessities  of  the 
future  must  be  as  fully  and  entirely  recognised  and  sup- 
plied as  the  requirements  of  the  present.  He  mart 
have  a  religion. 

Now  religion  is  either  natural  or  revealed.  Not  that 
these  two  are  opposed.  The  revealed  religion  which 
we  Christians  profess  contains  and  gives  new  authority 
to  all  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  while  extending  it- 
self far  beyond  them.  Natural  religion  is  a  dim  feeling 
and  groping  after  God  as  manifested  in  his  works,  and 
a  distinguishing  of  right  from  wrong,  as  far  as  the  indi- 
cations of  a  righteous  government  existing  now,  and  the 
laws  of  our  own  nature,  and  the  marvellous  gift  of  con- 
science, enable  us  to  do  so.  In  revealed  religion  we  have 
fuller  knowledge :  knowledge  of  God's  attributes,  not 
merely  as  far  as  we  can  trace  them  in  his  works,  but  still 
more  as  they  are  manifested  in  his  dealings  with  man,  aa 
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made  known  to  as  in  revelation  itself;  knowledge  of  man, 
both  as  regards  his  present  state  and  fats  future  hopes; 
more  exact  knowledge,  too,  of  right  and  wrong,  the  ap- 
peal now  lying  not  to  the  varying  codes  of  human  mo- 
rality, nor  even  to  the  inner  conscience,  which,  as  a  fac- 
ulty capable  of  education  and  development,  is  no  rigid 
rule,  but  one  which  bends  to  every  state  of  things,  and 
adapts  itself  to  every  stage  and  degree  of  human  prog- 
ress and  decay.  Under  a  revealed  religion  the  appeal 
is  to  an  unchanging  law  of  God.  Morality  has  at  last  a 
settled  basis,  and  man  a  fixed  standard  by  which  to 
judge  his  actions. 

Now  it  seems  almost  supererogatory  to  show  that 
natural  religion  does  not  suffice  for  man's  wants.  We 
know  of  no  one  who  has  definitely  asserted  that  it  does. 
Even  Kant,  though  he  appears  to  think  that  Christian- 
ity might  now  be  dispensed  with,  yet  distinctly  holds 
that  natural  religion,  without  the  teaching  of  Christian- 
ity, would  not  even  now  have  been  enlightened  enough, 
or  pure  enough,  or  certain  enough,  to  guide  man's  life.* 
But  the  whole  state  of  the  heathen  world  before  Christ 
came,  and  now  wherever  Christianity  is  unknown,  is 
proof  sufficient  of  the  utter  powerlessness  of  natural  re- 
ligion. The  Greek  world,  with  its  marvellous  taste  in 
art  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  was  yet  intensely 
wicked.  The  state  of  things  at  Rome  under  the  empire 
was  so  foul  that  modem  pens  would  blush  to  describe  it 
What  natural  religion  is  where  civilization  does  not  ex- 
ist, the  condition  now  of  savage  tribes  proves  clearly 
enough.  We  will  touch  therefore  only  upon  one  point, 
that  of  progress.  Apart  from  Christianity,  there  are 
at  most  in  the  world  the  very  faintest  indications  of 
progress;  usually  none  at  all.  In  no  form  of  natural 
religion,  in  no  heathen  religion,  was  there  anything  to 
lead  man  onward,  or  to  make  him  better.  At  best,  as 
under  Mohammedanism,  or  the  religion  of  Confucius, 
there  was  stagnation.  And  when,  as  in  the  case  of  so 
many  of  the  older  civilizations  of  the  world,  decay  set 
in,  there  was  no  recuperative  force.  Man  sank  steadily 
and  hopelessly.  In  the  Old  Testament  alone  do  we  find 
the  thought  of  progress.  A  nation  is  there  formed  for 
a  high  and  unique  purpose;  and  to  shape  it  for  its  end 
it  is  placed  in  a  special  and  immediate  relation  to  God, 
and  is  taught  by  messengers  sent  directly  by  him.  Un- 
der this  special  dispensation,  its  one  business  was  to 
grow  fit  for  the  work  prepared  for  it;  its  one  motto, 
progress.  In  the  New  Testament,  progress  is  the  cen- 
tral thought  everywhere  present;  but  no  longer  now  for 
one  nation— it  is  progress  for  all  mankind.  It  is  a  new 
kingdom  that  is  proclaimed,  and  all  who  enter  it  are 
required  to  put  away  old  things,  and  become  new.  It 
belongs  to  men  who  have  left  their  previous  condition 
far  behind,  and  who,  forgetting  what  is  past,  "reach 
forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before."  And  special 
stress  is  laid  everywhere  upon  the  duty  of  bringing  all 
men  into  this  new  kingdom,  and  of  Christians  being 
the  purifying  salt  which  is  to  preserve  the  whole  world. 

The  means  by  which  Christianity  thus  renovates 
mankind,  and  becomes  the  moving  force  of  all  modern 
and  real  progress,  is  partly  that  it  alone  proposes  to  us 
principles  so  perfect  that  at  the  utmost  our  approach  to 
their  realization  is  a  very  distant  one.  The  complete 
abnegation  of  self,  the  treatment  of  others  with  that 
justice,  liberality,  and  love  with  which  we  would  wish 
ourselves  to  be  treated,  and  a  holiness  as  absolute  and 
entire  as  that  of  God  himself— such  principles,  while 
practically  aiding  us  in  our  upward  course,  yet  set  us  a 
standard  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  unattainable. 
How  often  this  is  misunderstood !  Men  contrast  our 
Christianity  with  what  is  set  before  us  in  the  Gospels, 
and,  either  in  mockery  or  in  grief  at  the  disparity,  assert 
that  our  state  is  practically  a  mere  heathenism.  But 
while  there  is  ample  room  for  lamentation  that  we 

•  "We  may  well  concede  that  if  the  Gospel  hnd  not  pre- 
viously taught  the  universal  moral  laws,  reason  would 
rwt  yet  have  attained  so  perfect  an  !n»f«rht  into  them."— 
Letter  of  Kant  to  Jncobi,  iu  Jacobi's  Werke,  Hi,  023. 


Christians  are  content  to  remain  so  verv  much  below 
the  standard  set  us,  yet,  so  far  as  there  is  progress  to- 
wards it — so  far  as  it  can  be  truly  said  that  this  genera- 
tion is  in  a  higher  stage  than  the  last  was,  and  is  train- 
ing the  youth  to  attain  in  the  next  to  a  still  nearer  Ap- 
proximation to  Christian  perfectoess,  so  far  Christianity 
is  doing  its  work ;  not  merely  its  work  on  individuals — 
these  constantly,  even  where  the  general  state  of  things 
is  bad  and  low,  it  raises  to  a  high  degree  of  virtue  and 
holiness — but  its  work  on  the  mass.  If  nationally  we 
are  making  no  progress,  then  our  Christianity  is  not 
having  its  proper  work,  and,  in  an  age  which  judges  by 
results,  is  not  proving  its  right  still  to  exist.  But  even 
at  the  worst  no  Christian  nation  is  hopeless:  beatben 
nations  sank  without  hope.  Christian  nations  have 
again  and  again  risen  from  the  lowest  degradation. 

But  Christianity  tends  to  progress  not  merely  by  the 
high  ideal  it  sets  before  us,  but  by  its  power  over  men's 
sympathies.  This  power  resides  mainly  in  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  but  only  when  viewed  in  its  relation 
to  his  Godhead.  As  the  great  proof  of  the  Fathers 
love  to  man,  it  does  arrest  our  feelings,  dwell  upon 
our  imagination,  and  inspire  our  conduct  with  motives 
such  as  no  other  supposed  manifestation  of  the  Deity  to 
man  has  ever  produced.  Christ  incarnate  in  the  flesh 
is  not  merely  the  realization  of  the  high  standard  of 
Christianity,  and  the  model  for  our  imitation,  but  acts 
also  as  a  motive  power,  by  which  men  are  aroused  and 
encouraged  to  the  attempt  to  put  into  practice  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  religion  which  Christ  taught. 

If  there  be  a  God — and  the  man  who  denies  it  con- 
tradicts the  intuitions  of  his  own  nature — it  is  religion, 
and  revealed  religion  only,  that  gives  us  adequate 
knowledge  of  his  nature  and  attributes.    If  there  be  a 
future — and  the  very  instincts  of  our  nature  testify  that 
there  is — again  it  is  revealed  religion  only  that  tells  us 
what  the  future  life  is,  and  how  we  may  attain  to  it 
Yet  necessary  parts  as  both  these  beliefs  are  of  our  nat- 
ure, men  may  bring  themselves  to  deny  them.     For  a 
time  they  can  put  away  from  them  both  the  future  and 
a  God.    But  if  there  be  a  present— and  this  is  just  the 
one  thing  in  which  the  19th  century  does  thoroughly 
believe — even  then,  granting  only  this,  if  this  present  is 
to  have  any  progress,  and  is  to  move  onwards  to  any- 
thing better;  if  there  is  to  be  in  it  anything  of  health- 
ful and  vigorous  life,  this,  too,  is  bound  up  with  the 
one  religion,  which  has  satisfactory  proof  to  give  that 
it  is  revealed ;  proof  that  it  did  come  really  from  God ; 
and  proof  that  it  is  the  one  motive  power  of  human 
progress.    If  the  light  of  nature  hitherto  has  been  in- 
sufficient to  secure  virtue  or  raise  men  towards  it,  that 
light  will  not  suffice  now,  even  though  it  has  been  fed 
and  strengthened  by  centuries  of  Christian  teaching. 
In  asserting  this,  Kant  asserted  too  much.    Neither 
Christians  nor  Christian  communities  have  as  yet  risen 
to  anything  like  a  high  general  standard  of  morality,  to 
say  nothing  about  holiness ;  remove  the  high  ideal  and 
the  strong  motives  supplied  by  the  religion  of  Christ, 
and  there  would  result,  first  stagnation,  and  then  decay. 
An  "  enlightened  self-love"  never  yet  successfully  resist- 
ed any  carnal  or  earthly  passion.     Christianity  has  ef- 
fected much;  the  contrast  between  heathen  and  Chris- 
tian communities  is  immense:  but  it  has  not  raised  men 
yet  to  its  own  standard,  nor  even  to  a  reasonably  fair 
standard  of  moral  excellence. 

Now,  grant  but  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  God; 
grant  but  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  future,  as 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  connection  between  man's 

* 

future  and  his  present,  and  as  our  idea  of  God  forbids 
our  excluding  any  existent  thing  from  connection  with 
him,  then  at  least  a  revelation  would  be  useful,  and  as 
God  must  be  good,  there  is  no  antecedent  improbability 
in  his  bestowing  upon  man  what  would  be  of  use  and 
benefit  to  him.  You  must  get  rid  of  God — must  resolve 
him  into  a  sort  of  nebulous  all-pervading  ether,  with  no 
attributes  or  personal  force  or  knowledge  (the  Panthe- 
ists do  this  beautifully,  and  call  God  cotmic  force)— yw 
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most  get  rid  of  a  future  life,  and  account  yourselves 
simple  phenomena,  like  the  monkey,  and  ascidian  jelly- 
bags,  from  which  you  are  supposed  to  be  descended, 
with  no  connection  with  the  past,  no  reason  for  your 
present  existence,  mere  shooting-stars  in  the  realms  of 
space,  coming  from  nowhere,  and  going  nowhither,  and 
so  only,  by  the  extirpation  of  these  two  ideas  from  your 
nature,  can  you  make  a  revelation  improbable.  Even 
then  your  position  is  open  to  grave  doubt.  We  can  under- 
stand the  law  of  evolution ;  and  if  the  law  be  proved, 
though  as  yet  it  is  unproved,  it  would  involve  me  in 
no  religious  difficulties,  provided  that  evolution  really 
worked  towards  a  solid  end.  Accustomed  everywhere 
else  in  nature  to  see  things  fitted  to  their  place,  and  all 
things  so  ordered  that  there  is  a  use  for  everything,  I 
could  understand  the  meanest  thing  in  creation  rising 
upwards  in  the  scale  through  multitudinous  forms  and 
infinite  periods  of  time,  if  finally  there  were  some  pur- 
pose for  all  this  rising.  The  plan  is  vast  and  marvel- 
lous. It  can  be  justified  only  by  some  useful  end.  And 
such  an  end  there  would  be  if,  after  vast  ages  of  devel- 
opment, the  tiny  atom  ended  in  becoming  a  reasonable 
and  responsible  creature,  with  some  purpose  for  all  this 
vast  preparation,  because  capable  of  still  rising  upwards, 
and  of  "  becoming  partaker  of  the  divine  nature.'*  But  if 
the  law  of  evolution  stops- at  man  without  a  future,  then 
its  product  is  not  worthy  of  it,  and  so  purposeless  a  law, 
ending  in  so  mean  a  result — for  what  is  there  meaner 
than  man  without  Christ? — falls  to  the  ground  as  too 
grand  in  its  design  for  so  bare  and  worthless  a  result. 

Yet  even  this  is  but  part  of  the  argument;  the  evi- 
dences in  favor  of  Christianity  have  a  collective  force, 
and  it  is  upon  them  as  a  whole  that  one  fain  rests  se- 
cure, But  we  may  well  contend  that  if  Christianity  is 
necessary  for  our  present  well-being ;  if  the  advance  of 
society ;  if  the  removal  of  the  bad,  the  vile,  and  the  sor- 
rowful in  our  existing  arrangements;  if  the  mainte- 
nance and  strengthening  of  the  noble,  the  earnest,  the 
generous,  and  the  pure,  is  bound  up  with  Christianity, 
as  being  the  only  sure  basis  and  motive  towards  prog- 
ress, then,  at  all  events,  religion  can  show  cause  enough 
for  existence  to  make  it  the  duty  of  men  to  examine 
the  evidence  which  it  offers  in  its  proof.  Nineteenth- 
century  men  may  decline  to  listen  to  arguments  which 
concern  only  things  so  remote  as  God  and  the  future. 
Have  tbey  not  built  railways,  laid  the  Atlantic  tele- 
graph, found  out  the  constituent  elements  of  the  sun 
through  the  spectrum,  and  gained  fortunes  by  gambling 
on  the  stock  exchange?  What  can  men  want  more? 
Well,  they  want  something  to  bind  society  together: 
even  the  worst  want  something  to  control  in  others 
those  passions  to  which  they  give  free  play  in  them- 
selves. No  man  wants  society  to  grow  worse,  however 
much  he  may  do  himself  to  corrupt  it.  But  the  one 
salt  of  society,  the  one  thing  that  does  purify  and  hold 
it  together,  is  religion. 

Now  antecedently  there  is  no  reason  why  God  might 
not  have  made  natural  religion  much  more  mighty  and 
availing.  As  it  is,  nothing  is  more  powerless  in  itself, 
though  useful  as  an  ally  to  revelation.  Religion  or  no 
religion  means  revelation  or  no  revelation.  Reject  rev- 
elation, and  the  only  reason  for  not  rejecting  natural  re- 
ligion is  that  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble.  If  religion, 
then,  is  a  necessity  of  our  present  state,  this  means  that 
revelation  is  a  necessity.  We  are  quite  aware  that  even 
revealed  religion  does  not  explain  all  the  difficulties  of 
our  present  state.  There  is  very  much  of  doubt  sug- 
gested by  our  philosophy  to  which  Christianity  gives 
only  this  answer,  Believe  and  wait.  It  is,  in  fact,  rig- 
idly careful  in  refusing  to  give  any  and  every  explana- 
tion of  things  present  except  a  practical  one:  in  the 
most  marked  way  it  is  silent  as  to  the  cause  of  our  be- 
ing what  we  are,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the  world  to 
come.  It  tells  us  that  we  do  not  now  see  the  realities 
themselves,  but  only  reflections  of  them  in  a  mirror,  and 
even  that  only  in  a  riddling  way  (1  Cor.  xiii,  1 2).  Here- 
after it  promises  that  we  shall  see  the  things  themselves, 


and  understand  the  true  nature  and  exposition  of  the 
enigmas  of  life.  Meanwhile  it  gives  us  every  practical 
help  and  necessary  guidance  for  the  present.  Judged 
thus  by  practical  results  and  by  its  working  powers,  it 
is  a  thing  indispensable.  Without  it  man  is  imperfect, 
and  society  has  nothing  to  arrest  its  dissolution,  or  arouse 
it  to  a  struggle  after  amendment.  Reformation  is  es- 
sentially a  Christian  idea.  That  a  state  should  throw 
off  its  ignoble  past  and  start  on  a  new  quest  after  excel- 
lence and  right  is  possible  only  where  there  is  a  religion 
strong  enough  to  move  men,  and  noble  enough  to  offer 
them  a  high  ideal.  Reform  movements  have  therefore 
been  confined  to  Christian  states;  and  for  the  individual, 
his  one  road  to  perfection  has  been  a  moving  forwards 
towards  God. 

Upon  this,  then,  we  base  our  argument  for  miracles. 
The  universal  instincts  of  men  prove  the  necessity  of 
the  existence  of  religion.  Without  it  the  promptings 
of  our  hearts,  compelling  us  to  believe  in  a  God  and  to 
hope  for  a  future,  would  be  empty  and  meaningless: 
and  this  no  human  instincts  are.  There  is  no  instinct 
whatsoever  which  has  not  in  external  nature  that  which 
exactly  corresponds  to  it,  and  is  its  proper  field  of  exer- 
cise. And,  in  the  next  place,  natural  religion,  though 
in  entire  agreement  with  revealed,  is,  as  we  have  shown, 
insufficient  for  the  purposes  for  which  religion  is  re- 
quired. And,  finally,  there  is  the  phenomenon  that  the 
revealed  religion  which  we  profess  does  act  as  a  motive 
to  progress.  Christian  nations— in  morals,  in  freedom, 
in  literature,  in  science,  in  the  arts,  and  in  all  that 
adorns  or  beautifies  society  and  human  life — hold  un- 
doubtedly the  foremost  place,  and  are  still  moving  for- 
ward. And  in  proportion  as  a  Christian  nation  holds 
its  faith  purely  and  firmly,  so  surely  does  it  advance  on- 
wards. It  is  content  with  nothing  to  which  it  has  at- 
tained, but  sees  before  it  the  ideal  of  a  higher  perfection 
i  (Phil,  iii,  18s  14). 

Now  a  revealed  religion  can  be  proved  only  by  that 
which  involves  the  supernatural.  What  our  Lord  says 
to  the  Jews,  that  "  tbey  would  not  have  sinned  in  re- 
jecting him  but  for  his  works"  (John  xxv,  24),  com- 
mends itself  at  once  to  our  reason.  No  proof  can  rise 
higher  than  the  order  of  things  to  which  it  belongs. 
And  thus  all  that  can  be  proved  by  the  elaborate  exam- 
ination of  all  created  things,  and  the  diligent  inquiry 
into  their  conformation  and  uses  and  instincts,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  each  organ  or  faculty  was  given 
them ;  yea,  even  the  sesrch  into  man's  own  mind,  and 
all  the  psychologic  problems  which  suggest  so  very 
much  to  us  as  to  the  purposes  of  our  existence — all  this 
can  rise  no  higher  thsn  natural  religion.  They  are  at 
best  but  guesses  and  vague  conjectures,  and  a  feeling 
and  groping  after  truth.  Nothing  of  this  sort  could 
prove  to  us  a  revealed  religion.  For  how  are  we  to 
know  that  it  is  revealed  ?  In  order  to  its  being  revealed, 
God  must  be  the  giver  of  it.  And  how  are  we  to  know 
that  it  is  he  who  speaks?  Its  strength,  its  value,  its  au- 
thority, all  depend  upon  its  being  the  voice  of  God.  No 
subjective  authority  can  prove  this.  The  nature  of  the 
truths  revealed,  their  adaptability  to  our  wants,  their 
usefulness,  their  probability  —  nothing  of  this  would 
prove  that  they  had  not  been  thought  out  by  some 
highly-gifted  man.  We  must  have  direct  evidence— 
something  pledging  God  himself— before  we  can  accept 
a  religion  as  revealed. 

We  shall  see  this  more  clearly  if  we  reflect  upon  the 
nature  of  the  obedience  which  we  are  required  to  render 
to  a  revealed  religion.  Its  authority  is  summary,  and 
knows  no  appeal  It  is  God  who  speaks,  and  there  is 
no  higher  tribunal  than  his  throne.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Ten  Commandments.  Essentially  they  are  a  re- 
publication of  the  laws  of  natural  religion,  excepting 
perhaps  the  fourth  commandment.  But  upon  how  dif- 
ferent a  footing  do  they  stand !  The  duty  of  not  killing 
is  in  natural  religion  counteracted  by  the  law  of  self- 
preservation,  and  in  heathen  communities  has  been  gen- 
erally very  powerless,  and  human  life  but  little  valued. 
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Even  in  fairly-civilized  communities  murder  was  not  a 
crime  to  be  punished  by  the  state,  but  to  be  avenged  by 
the  relatives  of  the  murdered  man.  This  even  was  the 
state  of  things  among  the  Jews  when  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments were  promulgated,  and  Moses,  by  special 
enactments,  modified  and  softened  the  customs  which 
he  found  prevalent,  and  which  did  not  distinguish  be- 
tween wilful  murder  and  accidental  homicide.  Natural 
religion,  therefore,  gave  no  special  sanctity  to  human 
fife,  but  regarded  only  the  injury  done  to  the  family  of 
the  sufferer.  The  divine  commandment  has  gone  home 
straight  to  the  conscience.  It  has  made  the  shedding 
of  blood  a  sin,  and  not  merely  an  injury.  Accordingly, 
Christian  states  have  recognised  the  divine  nature  of 
the  law  by  punishing  murder  as  a  public  offence,  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  private  wrong. 

A  revealed  religion  therefore  claims  absolute  power 
over  the  conscience  as  being  the  direct  will  of  God.  No 
question  of  utility  or  public  or  private  expediency  may 
stand  in  its  way.  It  must  be  obeyed,  and  disobedience 
is  sin.  But  plainly  we  ought  not  to  yield  such  absolute 
obedience  to  anything  that  we  do  not  know  to  be  the 
law  of  God.  Man  stands  too  high  in  the  scale  of  exist- 
ence for  this  to  be  right  Were  it  only  that  he  is  en- 
dowed with  a  conscience,  and  thereby  made  responsible 
for  his  actions,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  give  up  the 
control  over  his  own  actions  to  any  being  of  less  author- 
ity than  that  On*  to  whom  he  is  responsible.  But  a 
revelation  claims  to  be  the  express  will  of  that  very 
Being,  and  therefore  a  sufficient  justification  of  our  ac- 
tions before  his  tribunal.  Surely,  before  we  trust  our- 
selves to  it)  we  may  fairly  claim  adequate  proof  that  it 
is  his  will.  The  issues  are  too  serious  for  less  than  this 
to  suffice. 

But,  besides  this,  when  we  look  at  Christianity,  the 
nature  of  its  doctrines  brings  the  necessity  of  supernat- 
ural proof  before  us  with  intense  force.  It  teaches  us 
that  God  took  our  nature  upon  him,  and  in  our  nature 
died  in  our  stead;  and,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  the 
strength  of  Christianity,  and  that  which  makes  it  a  re- 
ligion of  progress,  is  this  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ  He  is  not  merely  the  "  man  of  sor- 
rows," the  ideal  of  suffering  humanity — and  a  religion 
that  glorifies  a  sinless  sufferer  may  do  much  to  alleviate 
sorrow  and  sweeten  the  bitter  cup  of  woe — but  he  is 
much  more  than  this.  It  is  onlv  when  that  sinless  suf- 
ferer  is  worshipped  as  our  Lord  and  our  God  that  we 
reach  the  mainspring  which  has  given  Christianity  its 
power  to  regenerate  the  world. > 

But  how  could  such  a  doctrine  be  believed  on  any 
less  evidence  than  that  which  directly  pledged  the  di- 
vine authority  on  its  behalf?  The  unique  and  perfect 
character  of  the  Jesus  of  the  evangelists;  the  pure  and 
spotless  nature  of  the  morality  he  taught;  the  influence 
for  good  which  Christian  doctrines  have  exercised ;  the 
position  attained  by  Christian  nations,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  ideals  of  heathenism  and  of  Christianity 
— all  this  and  more  is  valuable  as  subsidiary  evidence. 
Some  of  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  sustain  our  belief. 
Even  miracles  would  not  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  a 
revelation  which  taught  us  a  morality  contrary  to  our 
consciences.  For  nothing  could  make  us  believe  that 
the  voice  of  God  in  nature  could  be  opposed  to  his  voice 
in  revelation.  It  is  a  very  axiom  that,  however  it 
reaches  us,  the  voice  of  God  must  be  ever  the  same. 
But  these  subsidiary  proofs  are  but  by-works.  They 
are  not  the  citadel,  and  can  never  form  the  main  de- 
fence. A  doctrine  such  as  that  of  God  becoming  man 
must  have  evidence  cognate  to  and  in  pari  materie  with 
the  doctrine  itself.  Thus,  by  a  plain  and  self-evident 
necessity,  revelation  offers  us  supernatural  proof  of  its 
reality.  This  supernatural  proof  is  twofold,  prophecy 
and  miracle. 

Now  these  two  not  merely  support  one  another,  but 
ire  essentially  connected.  They  are  not  independent, 
but  correlative  proofs.  It  was  the  office  of  the  prophet 
gradually  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  manifestation  of 


the  Immanuel  upon  earth.  In  order  to  do  so  effectually 
he  often  came  armed  with  supernatural  authority.  But 
a  vast  majority  of  the  prophets  had  no  other  business 
than  to  impress  on  the  consciences  of  the  people  truths 
already  divinely  vouched  for  and  implicitly  accepted; 
and  such  no  more  needed  miracles  than  the  preachers 
of  Christianity  do  at  the  present  day.  But  among  the 
prophets  were  here  and  there  men  of  higher  powers, 
whose  office  was  to  advance  onwards  towards  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  the  preparatory  dispensation.  Such  men 
offered  prediction  and  miracle  as  the  seals  which  rati- 
fied their  mission.  In  general  men  could  be  prepared 
to  receive  so  great  a  miracle  as  that  set  forth  in  the 
opening  verses  of  John's  Gospel  only  by  a  previous  dis- 
pensation which  had  brought  the  supernatural  very 
near  to  man.  If  the  Old  Testament  had  offered  no  mir- 
acles, and  had  not  taught  the  constant  presence  of  God 
in  the  disposal  of  all  human  things,  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Testament  would  have  been  an  impossibility. 

But  we  shall  understand  their  connection  better  when 
we  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the  true  scriptural  doctrine  of 
miracles.  The  current  idea  of  a  miracle  is  that  it  is  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  as  the  laws  of  nature 
are  the  laws  of  God,  a  miracle  would  thus  signify  the 
violation  by  God  of  his  own  laws.  This  is  not  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  itself,  but  an  idea  that  has  grown 
out  of  the  Latin  word  which  has  supplanted  the  more 
thoughtful  terms  used  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  Greek 
Scriptures.  A  "  miracle,"  miraculum,  is  something  won- 
derful— marvellous.  Now  no  doubt  all  God's  works  are 
wonderful ;  but  when  the  word  is  applied  to  his  doings 
in  the  Bible,  it  is  his  works  in  nature  that  are  generally 
so  described.  In  the  Hebrew,  especially  in  poetry,  God 
is  often  described  as  doing  "  wonders,"  that  is,  miracles. 
But  the  term  is  not  merely  applicable  to  works  such  as 
those  wrought  by  him  for  his  people  in  Egypt  and  the 
wilderness  (Exod.  xv,  11;  Psa.  lxxviii,  12),  but  to  a 
thunder-storm  (Psa.  lxxvii,  14),  and  to  his  ordinary 
dealings  with  men  in  providence  (Psa.  ix,  1;  xxvi.  7; 
xl,  5),  and  in  the  government  of  the  world.  But  this 
term  wonder  is  not  the  word  in  the  Hebrew  properly 
applicable  to  what  we  mean  by  miracles,  and  in  the 
New  Testament  our  Lord's  works  are  never  called  tf  mir- 
acles" (Savpara)  at  all  The  people  are  often  said  to 
have  "wondered"  (Matt,  ix,  88;  xr,  81)  at  Christ's 
acts,  but  those  acts  themselves  were  not  intended  sim- 
ply to  produce  wonder;  they  had  a  specific  purpose,  in- 
dicated by  the  term  properly  applicable  to  them,  and 
that  term  is  rig*. 

This  is  the  sole  Hebrew  term  lor  what  we  mean  by 
miracle;  but  there  are  other  words  applied  to  our  Lord's 
doings  in  the  New  Testament  which  we  will  previously 
consider.  And,  first,  there  is  a  term  which  approaches 
very  nearly  to  our  word  miracle,  namely,  ripac.,  portent, 
defined  by  Liddell  and  Scott  in  their  Greek  Lexicon,  as 
a  "  sign,  wonder,  marvel,  used  of  any  appearance  or  event 
in  which  men  believed  that  they  could  see  the  finger  of 
God."  But,  with  that  marvellous  accuracy  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  language  of  the  Greek  Testament,  our 
Lord's  works  are  never  called  ripara  in  the  Gospels. 
The  word  is  used  of  the  false  Christs  and  false  prophets, 
who  by  great  signs  and  portents  shall  almost  deceive 
the  very  elect  (Matt  xxiv,  24;  Mark  xiii,  22).  The 
populace,  however,  expected  a  prophet  to  display  these 
portents  (John  iv,  48),  and  Joel  had  predicted  that  suck 
signs  of  God's  presence  would  accompany  the  coming 
of  the  great  and  notable  day  of  Jehovah  (Acts  ii,  19). 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  our  Lord  is  said  to  have 
been  approved  of  God  by  portents  as  well  as  by  powers 
and  signs,  the  words  literally  being  "Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
a  man  displayed  of  God  unto  you  by  powers,  and  por- 
tents, and  signs;"  but  the  portents  refer  to  such  things 
as  the  star  which  appeared  to  the  magi,  and  the  dark- 
ness and  earthquake  at  the  crucifixion.  Exactly  paral- 
lel to  this  place  are  the  words  in  Heb.  ii,  4,  where  God 
is  said  to  have  borne  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  apos- 
tles' testimony  "by  signs,  and  portents,  and  manifold 
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powers,  and  diversified  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  the 
description  being  evidently  intended  to  include  every 
manifestation  of  God's  presence  with  the  first  preachers 
of  the  Gospel,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  in  provi- 
dence and  in  grace,  and  not  merely  the  one  fact  that 
from  time  to  time  they  wrought  miracles. 

But  the  term  portents  is  freely  applied  to  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  apostles,  being  used  of  them*  no  less 
than  eight  times  in  the  Acts,  and  also  in  Rom.  xv,  19, 
and  2  Cor.  xii,  12.  In  everv  case  it  is  used  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  word  signs,  the  Greek  in  Acts  vi,  8 ;  xv, 
12,  being  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  Acts  ii,  48;  iv,  80 ; 
v,  12;  xiv,  8,  though  differently  rendered.  The  two 
words,  however,  express  very  different  sides  of  the  apos- 
tles* working,  the  term  sign,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
having  reference  to  the  long-previous  preparation  for 
the  Messiah's  advent,  while  portents  were  indications  of 
the  presence  with  them  of  the  finger  of  God. 

In  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  most  common  term  for 
our  Lord's  miracles  is  Svvapiic,  powers.  Full  of  mean- 
ing as  is  the  word,  it  nevertheless  is  not  one  easy  to 
adapt  to  the  idiom  of  our  language,  and  thus  in  the  Gos- 
pels U  is  usually  translated  "  mighty  works"  (Matt,  xi, 
20, 21, 28,  etc.),  but  miracles  in  Acts  ii,  22 ;  viii,  18 ;  xix, 
11 ;  1  Cor.  xii,  10,  28,  etc  Really  it  signifies  the  very 
opposite  of  miracles.  A  (vvafuc  is  a  faculty,  or  capac- 
ity for  doing  anything.  We  all  have  our  faculties— 
some  physical,  some  mental  and  moral— and  these  are 
all  strictly  natural  endowments.  We  have  also  spirit- 
ual faculties,  and  these  also  primarily  are  natural  en- 
dowments of  our  inner  being,  though  heightened  and 
intensified  in  believers  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Yet  even  this  is,  by  the  ordinary  operation 
of  the  Spirit,  in  accordance  with  spiritual  laws,  and 
not  in  violation  of  them.  The  teaching  therefore  of 
this  word  dwaptic,,  powers  or  faculties,  is  that  our 
Lord's  works  were  perfectly  natural  and  ordinary  to 
him.  They  were  his  capacities,  just  as  sight  and 
speech  are  ours.  Now  in  a  brute  animal  articulate 
speech  would  be  a  miracle,  because  it  does  not  lie  within 
the  range  of  its  capacities,  and  therefore  would  be  a  vi- 
olation of  the  law  of  its  nature ;  it  does  lie  within  the 
compass  of  our  faculties,  and  so  in  us  is  no  miracle. 
Similarly,  the  healing  of  the  sick,  the  giving  sight  to 
the  Mind,  the  raising  of  the  dead — things  entirely  be- 
yond the  range  of  our  powers,  yet  lay  entirely  within 
the  compass  of  our  Lord's  capacities,  and  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  his  nature.  It  was  no  more 
a  "  miracle"  in  him  to  turn  water  into  wine  than  it  is 
with  God,  who  works  this  change  every  year.  Nor  does 
John  call  it  so.  though  his  word  is*  rendered  miracle  in 
oar  version  (John  ii,  11). 

His  language,  as  becomes  the  most  thoughtful  and 
philosophic  of  the  Gospels,  is  deeply  significant.  He  does 
not  use  the  term  Svvauic,  faculty,  at  all,  but  has  two 
words,  one  especially  his  own,  namely,  ioyov,  a  work 
(yet  osed  once  by  Matthew,  xi,  2,  who  has  so  much  in 
common  with  John) ;  the  other,  the  one  proper  term  for 
miracle  throughout  the  whole  Bible,  trnuitov,  a  sign. 

Our  Lord's  miracles  are  called  ipya,  works,  by  John 
some  fifteen  or  more  times,  besides  places  where  they 
are  spoken  of  as  "  the  works  of  God"  (ix,  8 ;  v,  20, 86). 
Now  this  term  stands  in  a  very  close  relation  to  the  pre- 
ceding word,  dvvaptc,,  a  faculty.  A  faculty,  when  ex- 
erted, produces  an  ipyov,  or  work.  Whatever  powers 
or  capacities  we  have,  whenever  we  use  them,  bring 
forth  a  corresponding  result.  We  have  capacities  of 
thought,  of  speech,  of  action,  common  to  the  species, 
though  varying  in  the  individual ;  and  what  is  not  at 
all  remarkable  in  one  man  may  be  very  much  so  in  an- 
other, simply  because  it  is  beyond  his  usual  range.  But 
outside  the  species  it  may  be  not  only  remarkable  but 
miraculous,  because  it  lies  altogether  beyond  the  range 
of  the  capacities  with  which  the  agent  is  endowed.  And 
so,  on  the  contrary,  what  would  be  miraculous  in  one 
class  of  agents  is  simply  natural  in  another  class,  because 
it  is  in  accordance  with  their  powers. 


Now  had  our  Lord  been  merely,  man,  any  and  every 
work  beyond  the  compass  of  man's  powers  would  have 
been  a  miracle.  It  would  have  transcended  the  limits 
of  his  nature;  but  whether  it  would  necessarily  have 
violated  the  laws  of  that  nature  is  a  question  of  some 
difficulty.  Supposing  that  man  is  an  imperfect  being, 
but  capable  of  progress,  the  limits  of  his  powers  may  be 
indefinitely  enlarged.  Those  who  hold  the  theory  of 
evolution  concede  this,  and  therefore  concede  that  there 
is  nothing  miraculous  in  a  remarkable  individual  being 
prematurely  endowed  with  capacities  which  finally  and 
in  due  time  will  be  the  heritage  of  the  whole  species. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  that  the  spiritual  man  has 
a  great  future  before  him,  and  the  prophets  of  old,  and 
the  apostles  and  early  Christians,  endowed  with  their 
great  charismata,  or  gifts,  may  be  but  an  anticipation 
of  what  the  spiritual  man  may  finally  become.  Still, 
among  the  u  works"  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  there 
is  one  which  seems  distinctly  divine,  namely,  the  rais- 
ing of  the  dead.  Gifts  of  healing,  of  exciting  dormant 
powers,  such  as  speech  in  the  dumb,  of  reading  the 
thoughts  of  others'  hearts,  may  be  so  heightened  in  man 
as  he  develops  under  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  that 
much  may  cease  to  be  astonishing  which  now  is  highly 
so.  But  the  raising  of  the  dead  travels  into  another 
sphere ;  nor  can  we  imagine  any  human  progress  evolv- 
ing such  a  power  as  this.  We  cannot  imagine  man 
possessed  of  any  latent  capacity  which  may  in  time  be 
so  developed  as  naturally  to  produce  such  a  result.  So, 
too,  the  multiplying  of  food  seems  to  involve  powers  re- 
served to  the  Creator  alone. 

But  the  Gospel  of  John  does  not  regard  our  Lord  as 
a  man  prematurely  endowed  with  gifts  which  finally 
will  become  the  heritage  of  the  whole  species;  it  is 
penetrated  everywhere  with  the  conviction  that  a 
higher  nature  was  united  in  him  to  his  human  nature. 
It  shows  itself  not  merely  in  formal  statements  like  the 
opening  words  of  the  Gospel,  but  in  the  language  usual 
with  him  everywhere,  And  so  here.  Our  Lord's  mir- 
acles to  him  are  simply  and  absolutely  ipya,  works 
only.  But,  as  we  have  seen  before,  they  are  also  divine 
works,  "  works  of  God."  Still  in  Christ.,  according  to 
John's  view,  they  were  perfectly  natural.  They  were 
the  necessary  and  direct  result  of  that  divine  nature 
which  in  him  was  indissolublv  united  with  his  human 
nature.  The  last  thing  which  the  apostle  would  have 
thought  about  them  was  that  they  were  miraculous, 
wonderful.  That  God  should  give  his  only-begotten 
Son  to  save  the  world  was  wonderful.  That  such  a  be- 
ing should  ordinarily  do  works  entirely  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  man's  powers  did  not  seem  to  John  wonderful,  and 
hence  the  simple  but  deeply  significant  term  by  which 
he  characterizes  them. 

Yet  such  works  were  not  wrought  without  a  purpose ; 
nor  did  such  a  being  come  without  having  a  definite  ob- 
ject to  justify  his  manifestation.  If  wisdom  has  to  be 
justified  of  all  her  children,  of  all  that  she  produces,  there 
must  be  some  end  or  purpose  effected  by  each  of  them, 
and  especially  in  one  like  Christ,  confessedly  the  very 
highest  manifestation  of  human  nature,  and,  as  we  Chris- 
tians believe,  reaching  high  above  its  bounds.  Now 
John  points  this  out  in  calling  our  Lord's  works  irq/itf  a, 
signs.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  revised 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  this  term  will  be  re- 
stored to  its  place,  instead  of  being  mistranslated  mira- 
cle, as  in  our  present  version.  Really,  in  employing  it, 
John  was  only  following  in  the  steps  of  the  older  Script- 
ures, and  the  unity  of  thought  in  the  Bible  is  destroyed 
when  the  same  word  is  translated  differently  in  one 
book  from  its  rendering  in  another.  However  wonder- 
ful may  be  God's  works,  they  are  not  wrought  simply 
to  fill  men  with  astonishment,  and  least  of  all  are  those 
so  wrought  which  lie  outside  the  ordinary  course  of 
God's  natural  laws. 

The  word  ffn/uiov;  sign,  tells  us  in  the  plainest  lan- 
guage that  these  works  were  tokens  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  men  to  what  was  then  happening;  and  espe* 
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cially  is  it  used  in  the  Old  Testament  of  some  mark  or 
signal  confirming  a  promise  or  covenant.  Such  a  sign 
(or  mark)  God  gave  to  Cain  in  proof  that  his  life  was 
safe  (Gen.  iv,  15).  Such  a  sign  (or  token)  was  the  rain- 
bow to  Noah,  certifying  him  and  mankind  throughout 
all  time  that  the  world  should  not  be  again  destroyed 
by  water  (Gen.  ix,  18).  And  here  learn  we  incidentally 
that  (rod's  signs  need  not  be  miraculous.  The  laws  of 
refraction  probably  were  the  same  before  as  after  the 
flood,  and  the  fact  of  the  rainbow  being  produced  by 
the  operation  of  natural  laws  does  not  make  it  a  less  fit 
svmbol  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  man  relative  to 
a  great  natural  convulsion.  So,  again,  circumcision 
was  a  sign  (or  token)  of  the  covenant  between  God  and 
the  family  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii,  11).  It  was  to  recall 
the  minds  of  the  Israelites  to  the  thought  not  merely 
that  they  stood  in  a  covenant  relation  to  God,  but  that 
that  covenant  implied  personal  purity  and  holiness.  In 
the  same  way  the  Sabbath  was  a  sign  (Exod.  xxxi,  13 ; 
Ezek.  xx,  12)  of  a  peculiar  relation  between  the  Jew 
and  his  God. 

But  there  are  places  where  it  distinctively  means 
what  we  call  a  miracle.  Thus  Ahaz  is  told  to  ask  a 
sign,  and  a  choice  is  given  him  either  of  some  meteor 
in  the  heavens,  or  of  some  appearance  in  the  nether 
world :  "  Make  it  deep  unto  Hades,  or  high  in  the  vault 
of  heaven  above"  (Isa.  vii,  11).  And  when  the  unbe- 
lieving king  will  ask  no  sign,  the  prophet  gives  him 
that  of  the  Immanuel,  the  virgin's  son.  So  the  sign 
unto  Hezekiah  of  his  recover}'  was  the  supernatural 
retrogression  of  the  shadow  upon  the  sundial  of  Ahaz, 
however  significant  it  might  also  be  of  the  hand  of  time 
having  gone  back  as  regards  Hezekiah 's  own  life  (Isa. 
xxxviii,  7).  Elsewhere  the  divine  foreknowledge  is 
the  sign  (Exod.  iii,  12 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  80),  and  generally 
signs  of  God's  more  immediate  presence  with  his  people 
would  either  be  prophecy  (Psa.  lxxiv,  9)  or  miracle  (ib. 
cv,  27;  Jer.  xxxii,  20;  Dan.  iv,  2). 

Very  much  more  might  be  learned  by  a  fuller  con- 
sideration of  the  manner  in  which  the  word  sign  is  used 
in  the  Old  Testament,  but  what  is  said  above  is  enough 
to  explain  the  reason  why  John  so  constantly  used  the 
term  to  express  our  Lord's  miracles.  The  water  changed 
into  wine  at  Oana  he  calls  "the  beginning  of  signs"  (ii, 
11),  and  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  eon  is  "the  sec- 
ond sign"  (iv,  64),  as  being  the  first  and  second  indica- 
tions of  Christ's  wielding  those  powers  which  belong  to 
God  as  the  Creator  and  Author  of  nature,  and  which 
therefore  pledged  the  God  of  nature,  as  the  sole  possessor 
of  these  powers,  to  the  truth  of  any  one's  teaching  who 
came  armed  with  them  (iii,  2,  where  again  the  Greek  is 
signs).  So  he  tells  us  that  the  people  assembled  at  Je- 
rusalem for  the  Passover  believed  Jesus  "when  they 
saw  the  signs  which  he  did"  (ib.  ii,  23).  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  very  thing  they  had  asked  (Matt,  xii,  38 ;  xvi, 
1 ;  John  ii,  18 ;  vi,  30),  and  candid  minds  confessed  that 
they  were  a  sufficient  ground  for  belief  (ib.  vi,  14 ;  vii, 
81 ;  ix,  16 ;  xii,  18) ;  in  fact,  they  were  wrought  for  that 
purpose  (ib.  xx,  80, 31),  though  men  might  and  did  re- 
fuse to  accept  them  as  proof  conclusive  of  the  Saviour's 
mission  (xi,  47 ;  xii,  37),  and  vulgar  minds  saw  in  them 
nothing  more  than  reason  for  astonishment  (vi,  2,  26). 
To  them  they  were  simply  miracles — wonders. 

A  sign  is  more  and  means  more  than  a  miracle,  for 
it  does  not  stand  alone,  but  is  a  token  and  indication 
of  something  else.  Thus  John's  word  shows  that  our 
Lord's  works  had  a  definite  purpose.  They  were  not 
wrought  at  random,  but  were  intended  for  a  special  ob- 
ject. What  this  was  is  easy  to  tell.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment had  always  represented  the  Jews  as  holding  a 
peculiar  position  towards  the  Godhead.  They  were  a 
chosen  people  endowed  with  high  privileges  and  bless- 
ings, but  so  endowed  because  they  were  also  intended 
for  a  unique  purpose.  They  were  the  depositaries  of 
revelation,  and  in  due  time  their  Torah,  their  revealed 
law,  was  to  go  forth  out  of  Zion  (Isa.  ii,  8)  to  lighten 
the  whole  Gentile  world  (ib.  xlii,  6).     This  promise  of 


a  revelation  extending  to  the  whole  world  was  further 
connected  with  the  coming  of  a  special  descendant  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxii,  18 ;  Deut.  xviii,  15),  and  prophecy 
had  gradually  so  filled  up  the  outline  that  a  complete 
sketch  had  been  given  of  the  person,  the  offices,  the 
work,  and  the  preaching  of  the  great  Son  of  David, 
to  whose  line  the  promise  had  subsequently  been  con- 
fined (Isa.  xi,  1;  Jer.  xxiii,  5;  Hos.  iii,  8;  Mic  v, 
2,  etc). 

But  how  were  people  to  know  when  he  had  come? 
The  prophets  had  indeed  given  some  indications  of 
the  time,  especially  Daniel  (ix,  24-27),  and  so  clear 
were  their  words  that  all  the  world  was  expecting  the 
arrival  of  some  mighty  being,  in  whom  magmus  ab  ts- 
tegro  saclorum  nascitur  ordo,  and  an  entire  transforma- 
tion of  the  world  should  take  place.  But  how,  among 
many  claimants,  was  he  to  be  known?  He  might 
come,  perhaps,  as  a  conqueror,  and  by  force  of  arms 
compel  men  to  submit  to  his  authority.  Bat  no! 
Prophecy  had  described  him  as  the  Prince  of  Peace; 
nor  was  his  kingdom  to  be  of  this  world,  but  a  spiritual 
empire.  Now,  if  we  reflect  for  a  little,  we  shall  see  that 
there  is  no  obligation  incumbent  upon  men  to  accept,  or 
even  examine,  the  claims  of  any  and  every  one  profess- 
ing to  be  the  bearer  of  a  revelation  from  God.  Before 
this  duty  arises,  there  must  at  least  be  something  to  call 
our  attention  to  his  claims.  Mere  self-assertion  im- 
poses no  obligation  upon  others,  unless  it  have  something 
substantial  to  back  it  up.  Life  is  a  practical  thing, 
with  very  onerous  duties,  and  few,  like  the  Athenians 
of  old,  have  the  taste  or  the  leisure  to  listen  to  and 
examine  everything  new.  The  herald  of  a  divine  dis- 
pensation must  have  proof  to  offer  that  he  does  come 
from  God,  and  such  proof  as  pledges  the  divine  attri- 
butes to  the  truth  of  his  teaching.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  Old-Testament  dispensation  was  one  of  now. 
On  special  occasions  justifying  the  divine  interference, 
and  in  the  persons  of  its  great  teachers,  the  prophets, 
supernatural  proof  was  given  in  two  ways  of  God's  pres- 
ence with  his  messengers  in  a  manner  superior  to  and 
beyond  his  ordinary  and  providential  presence  in  the 
affairs  of  life.  The  divine  omniscience  was  pledged  to 
the  truth  of  their  words  by  the  prediction  of  future 
events;  and  his  omnipotence  by  their  working  things 
beyond  the  ordinary  range  of  nature.  The  two  Old- 
Testament  proofs  of  a  revelation  were  prophecy  and 
miracle.  We  can  think  of  no  others,  and  nothing  less 
would  suffice. 

As  we  have  said,  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament 
looked  forward  to  the  manifestation  of  a  divine  person, 
in  whom  revelation  would  become,  in  the  first  place, 
perfect ;  in  the  second,  universal ;  and,  thirdly,  final 
As  being  a  final  revelation,  prophecy,  which  was  the 
distinctive  element  of  the  preparatory  dispensation, 
holds  in  it  no  longer  an  essential  place,  though  it  is 
present  in  the  New  Testament  in  a  subordinate  degree. 
But  miracle  must,  in  the  bearer  of  such  a  revelation, 
rise  to  its  highest  level;  first  because  of  the  superiority 
of  his  office  to  that  of  the  prophets.  For  he  was  him- 
self the  end  of  prophecy,  the  person  for  whose  coming 
prophecy  had  prepared,  and  in  whom  all  God's  pur* 
poses  of  love  towards  mankind  were  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
office  of  Christ  as  the  bearer  to  mankind  of  God's  final 
and  complete  message  involves  too  much  for  us  lightly 
to  ascribe  it  to  him.  And  no  merely  natural  proof 
would  suffice.  We  could  not  possibly  believe  what 
we  believe  of  him  had  he  wrought  uo  miracles.  We 
could  not  believe  that  he  was  the  appointed  Saviour,  to 
whom  "all  honor  was  given  in  heaven  and  earth" 
(Matt,  xxriii,  18),  for  man's  redemption,  if  he  had  given 
no  proof  during  the  period  of  his  manifestation  on  earth 
of  being  invested  with  extraordinary  powers.  But  we 
go  further  than  this.  Perhaps  no  one  would  deny  that 
the  sole  sufficient  proof  of  such  a  religion  as  Christian- 
ity roust  be  supernatural  We  assert  that  no  revealed 
religion  whatsoever  can  be  content  with  a  less  decided 
proof.    The  sole  basis  upon  which  a  revelation  can  rest 
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is  the  possession  by  the  bearer  of  it  of  prophetic  mod 
miraculous  powers. 

For  a  revealed  religion  claims  authority  over  us.  If 
it  be  God*s  voice  speaking  to  us,  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  obey.  Our  reason  might  not  approve;  our  hearts 
and  wills  might  detest  what  we  were  told;  yet  if  we 
knew  that  it  was  God's  voice,  we  most  sadly  and  reluc- 
tantly submit  to  it.  But  it  would  be  wrong  in  the 
highest  degree  to  yield  up  ourselves  to  anything  requir- 
ing such  complete  obedience  unless  we  had  satisfactory 
proof  that  God  really  was  its  author.  And  no  subjec- 
tive proof  could  be  satisfactory.  The  purity  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  their  agreement  with  the  truths 
of  natural  religion,  their  ennobling  effects  upon  our 
characters,  and  the  way  in  which  they  enlighten  the 
conscience- — all  this  and  more  shows  that  there  is  no 
impossibility  in  Christianity  being  a  divine  revelation : 
the  perfecttiess  of  our  Lord's  character,  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  Christ's  atonement  answers  to  the 
deepest  needs  of  the  soul,  the  way  in  which  Christianity 
rises  above  all  religions  of  man's  devising— all  this  and 
more  makes  it  probable  that  it  is  God's  gift.  But  at 
most  these  considerations  only  prepare  the  mind  to  lis- 
ten without  prejudice  to  the  direct  and  external  proofs 
that  Christianity  is  a  revelation  from  God.  The  final 
proof  must  pledge  God  himself  to  its  truth.  But  what 
are  the  divine  attributes  which  would  bear  the  most 
decisive  witness?  Surely  those  which  most  entirely 
transcend  all  human  counterfeits — omniscience  and 
omnipotence.  Now  these  are  pledged  to  Christianity 
by  prophecy  and  miracle. 

The  first  had  performed  its  office  when  Christ  came. 
All  men  were  musing  in  their  hearts  upon  the  expected 
coming  of  some  Great  One.  His  miracles,  his  works,  the 
products  of  his  power*,  were  the  signs  that  prophecy  was 
in  course  of  fulfilment.  The  two  must  not  be  separated. 
Our  Lord  expressly  declares  that  but  for  his  work*  the 
Jews  would  have  been  right  in  rejecting  him  (John  xv, 
24).  His  claims  were  too  high  for  any  less  proof  to 
have  sufficed.  But  the  nature  of  his  works  did  put  men 
under  a  moral  obligation  to  inquire  into  his  claims;  and 
then  he  sent  them  to  the  Scriptures  (John  v,  39).  The 
miracles  were  thus  not  the  final  proof  of  Christ's  mis- 
sion. Had  they  been  such,  we  might  have  expected 
that  they  would  still  be  from  time  to  time  vouchsafed, 
as  occasion  required,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
agreement  of  Christ's  life  and  death  and  teaching  with 
what  had  been  foretold  of  the  Messiah  is  the  leading 
proof  of  his  mission,  and,  having  this,  we  need  miracles 
no  more.  Christ's  works  called  men's  attention  to  this 
proof,  and  made  it  a  duty  to  examine  it.  They  also 
exalt  his  person,  and  give  him  the  authority  of  a  mes- 
senger accredited  from  heaven ;  but  the  Old  Testament 
remains  for  all  ages  the  proper  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
New.  Miracles  were  signs  for  the  times;  prophecy  is 
for  all  time,  and  as  Christianity  no  longer  requires  any- 
thing especially  to  call  men's  attention  to  its  claims, 
prophecy  is  proof  enough  that  it  is  a  message  from  God. 

The  more  clearly  to  set  this  before  our  readers,  we 
repeat  that  prediction  was  the  distinctive  sign  of  God's 
presence  under  the  Old -Testament  dispensation,  and 
miracles  subordinate.  Revelation  was  then  a  growing 
light,  and  was  ever  advancing  onward;  and  thus  the 
prophets  were  ever  preparing  for  the  future.  It  was 
only  on  special  occasions  that  miracle  was  needed.  But 
when  revelation  became  perfect  and  final  in  the  person 
of  One  who,  according  to  the  terms  of  prophecy,  tran- 
scended the  bounds  of  human  nature,  it  was  necessary 
that  miracle  should  rise  in  him  to  its  highest  level,  both 
because  of  the  dignity  of  his  person,  as  one  invested 
with  all  power,  human  and  divine,  and  also  as  the 
proper  proof  at  the  time  of  his  being  the  Son,  the  last 
and  greatest  therefore  whom  the  Father  could  send; 
and,  finally,  to  call  the  attention  of  men  to  his  claims, 
and  compel  them  to  examine  them.  For  this  reason 
they  were  called  signs.  But  as  soon  as  the  dispensa- 
tion thus  given  could  force  its  claims  on  men's  atten- 


tion by  other  means,  and  its  divine  founder  had  with- 
drawn, miracles  necessarily  ceased,  as  being  inconsistent 
with  man's  probation.  Look  over  the  list  of  Scripture 
names  for  miracles,  and  ask  what  one  would  be  appro- 
priate now?  Of  what  would  they  now  be  signs?  Of 
what  person  would  they  be  the  proper  faculties  f  For 
whom  now  would  they  be  suitable  works  f  The  whole 
scriptural  theory  of  miracles  is  contravened  by  the  sup- 
position of  miracles  being  continued  after  Christianity 
had  once  been  established.  What  history  teaches  us, 
namely,  that  they  were  rapidly  withdrawn,  is  alone 
consistent  with  what  we  gather  from  Scripture  concern- 
ing them. 

They  were  an  essential  part  of  the  proof  at  the  time, 
and  have  an  essential  use  now.  For  we  could  not  be- 
lieve what  is  taught  us  of  Christ  if  he  had  not  been  ac- 
credited by  miracles.  But  the  proper  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity  now  is  that  of  prophecy,  not  as  ex- 
isting any  longer  in  living  force,  but  as  manifested  in 
the  agreement  of  the  long  list  of  books  forming  the  Old 
Testament  with  one  another;  and  still  more  in  the  ful- 
filment of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New.  It  is  a  proof 
in  everybody's  hands,  and  open  to  every  one  to  exam- 
ine. The  proof  of  miracles  requires,  of  course,  large 
historical  evidence,  and  not  every  one  possesses  bishop 
Stillingfleet's  Origines  Causa,  or  even  Faley ;  but  every 
Christian  has  his  Bible,  and  in  it  will  find  the  proper 
proof  now  of  its  truth. 

Agreeably  with  this,  dean  Lyall,  in  his  Proptxdia 
Prophetica,  has  well  remarked  that  the  apostles  "  scarce- 
ly allude  to  Christ's  miracles  at  all,  and  never  in  the 
way  of  proof1  (p.  4).  Miracles,  he  shows,  now  hold  a 
disproportionate  place  in  the  argument  from  that  as- 
signed to  them  in  the  New  Testament;  and,  in  fact,  it 
is  very  remarkable  that  Peter  but  twice  refers  in  his 
speeches  to  Christ's  miracles,  and  never  but  once  to 
those  wrought  by  himself.  Paul,  in  his  thirteen  epistles, 
only  thrice  appeals  to  his  own  miraculous  powers,  and 
never  mentions  Christ's  miracles,  or  even  directly  al- 
ludes to  them.  The  key  of  this  we  have  in  the  names 
applied  to  them  by  the  apostles,  and  especially  by  John. 
They  were  the  natural  works  of  one  such  as  was  Christ, 
but  also  signs  that  in  him  the  long  preparation  of  the 
Old-Testament  dispensation  had  reached  its  final  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  new  and  lasting  dispensation  had 
begun. 

In  their  proper  place  and  degree,  however,  they  were 
and  still  remain  essential  to  the  proof  of  a  divine  reve- 
lation. We  could  not  accept  a  revelation,  or  give  it  the 
authority  over  our  conscience  due  to  the  direct  voice  of 
God,  unless  we  had  indubitable  proof  that  it  was  God's 
voice.  The  supernatural  can  only  be  proved  by  the  su- 
pernatural If,  then,  a  revelation  was  necessary  as  well 
for  the  present  progress  of  mankind  as  for  their  future 
perfectness,  miracle  was  also  necessary,  and  the  believer 
in  revelation  cannot  possibly  discard  it  from  its  place 
among  the  evidences. 

Necessarily,  therefore,  from  first  to  last,  the  Bible  is 
a  book  of  miracle.  Miracle  is  present  not  as  an  acci- 
dent, separable  from  the  main  thread,  but  is  itself  the 
very  essence  of  the  narrative.  The  facts  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  the  basis  of  the  faith  of  the  Jew.  They 
were  so  as  being  miracles,  and  because,  as  such,  they 
involved  certain  dogmatic  propositions  concerning  the 
divine  Being  and  his  relations  to  themselves.  So  as  re- 
gards ourselves.  When  we  repeat  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
we  acknowledge  our  belief  first  in  the  existence  of  a 
God — an  instinct,  as  we  have  shown,  of  our  nature — but 
upon  this  follow  certain  historical  facts  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  are  either  directly  miraculous, 
or  become  dogmatic  because  of  being  based  upon  mira- 
cle. Without  miracle  Christianity  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing. All  that  distinguishes  it  from  simj>le  Theism  is 
miraculous. 

Miracles  in  the  present  day  are  at  a  discount.  Our 
men  of  science  have  so  well  studied  the  laws  of  the  ma- 
terial universe,  and  shown  us  so  clearly  the  existence 
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there  of  a  calm,  unbroken,  unvarying  order,  that  our 
minds,  enamored  of  so  grand  a  truth,  are  impatient  of 
any  truth  or  theory  rising  above  these  material  laws. 
Thus  the  controversy  whether  Christianity  is  "true  or 
not  really  turns  upon  miracle.  The  close  and  exact 
examination  of  all  the  facts  of  holy  Scripture  which  has 
marked  our  days  has  served  only  to  confirm  men's  be- 
lief in  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  writings.  Our  in- 
creased knowledge,  especially  that  obtained  from  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  corroborative  of  the  Old-Testa- 
ment history,  and  from  similar  unquestionable  authori- 
ties contemporaneous  with  the  New-Testament  records, 
has  well-nigh  swept  away  every  so-called  historical  dif- 
ficulty ;  while  subjective  criticism  has  not  merely  failed 
in  substantiating  any  case  against  the  several  books  of 
the  Bible,  but  has  done  very  much  to  place  them  upon 
a  surer  basis.  At  no  time  was  the  external  evidence 
in  favor  of  Christianity,  or  the  argument  drawn  from 
prophecy,  so  clear  and  so  little  liable  to  objection  as  at 
the  present  day.  And  this  is  no  slight  matter.  A  host 
of  eager  and  competent  critics  have  examined  with 
unfavorable  intentions  the  whole  line  of  our  defences, 
and  the  result  of  their  operations  has  been  to  show  how 
thoroughly  tenable  it  is  in  every  part. 

Thus  the  whole  attack  is  now  thrown  upon  miracle. 
Miracle  is  roundly  asserted  to  be  contrary  to  the  whole 
course  of  nature,  and  to  be  a  violation  of  that  grand  law 
of  invariable  order  which  we  find  everywhere  else 
throughout  the  universe.  In  this  way  a  sort  of  induction 
is  drawn  against  miracle.  Wherever  we  can  examine 
into  the  causes  of  phenomena,  we  always  find  them  the 
products  of  forces  acting  according  to  unchanging  laws. 
Whole  regions  of  phenomena,  which  were  once  sup- 
posed to  be  under  the  sway  of  chance,  have  now  been 
reduced  to  order,  and  the  causes  of  them  made  manifest. 
Men  of  science  have  entered  one  field  after  another,  and 
have  added  it  to  their  domains,  by  showing  what  laws 
govern  it,  and  how  those  laws  work.  With  some  show 
of  reason  therefore  they  affirm  that  law  prevails  every- 
where, and  that  where  at  present  it  cannot  be  shown  to 
prevail,  we  may  yet  be  sure  of  its  presence,  and  con- 
vinced that  the  patient  investigations  of  science  will  in 
due  time  demonstrate  its  sway.  And  therefore  miracle, 
as  being  a  violation  of  these  universal  laws,  is  not  mere- 
ly, they  say,  contrary  to  that  experience  of  men  of 
which  Mr.  Hume  spoke,  and  upon  which  he  founded  an 
argument  repeatedly  shown  to  be  untenable,  hut  of  an 
induction  drawn  from  a  vast  field  of  observation  and 
scientific  inquiry.  In  miracle,  and  miracle  alone,  sci- 
ence finds  something  which  contradicts  its  experience. 
The  examination  of  this  most  important  objection  will 
complete  our  inquiry. 

The  proposition  contained  in  this  objection,  when  we 
consider  it,  seems  a  most  true  conclusion  as  regards 
the  material  universe.  All  material  things  apparently 
are  governed  by  general  laws,  and  it  is  probable  that 
scientific  men  are  quite  right  in  endeavoring  to  show 
that  even  in  creation  all  things  were  produced  by  law. 
For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  imagine  a  perfect  Being 
like  the  Deity  working  except  by  law,  and  therefore 
we  read  all  theories  about  evolution  and  selection,  and 
the  formation  of  the  solar  system  by  slow  degrees  out 
of  a  vast  nebula,  and  the  like,  with  no  prejudice  regard- 
ing them,  however  intended,  simply  as  attempted  an- 
swers to  the  question,  In  what  way — by  what  second- 
ary processes— did  God  create  and  shape  the  world? 
If,  after  reading  the  arguments,  we  conclude  by  think- 
iug  them  often  ingenious  rather  than  true,  and  put  the 
book  down  with  the  Scotch  verdict,  "  Not  proven,'*  we 
do  not  therefore  think  that  science  is  on  the  wrong 
track,  nor  doubt  that  all  these  inquiries  do  in  the  main 
give  us  justcr  views  of  God's  method  of  working.  But 
miracle  seems  to  us  to  belong  to  another  field  of  thought, 
and  to  be  outside  the  domains  of  science.  For  we  vent- 
ure to  ask,  Is  the  material  universe  everything?  Is 
there  nothing  but  matter?  nothing  but  dull,  inert  parti- 
cles, acted  upon  by  material  forces— attraction,  repulsion, 


affinity,  and  the  like.  What  is  force?  What  is  law? 
If  there  be  a  God — a  perfect,  omnipotent,  omnipresent 
Being — then  law  has  to  us  a  meaning.  It  is  his  will, 
working  permanently  and  unchangeably  because  he  is 
a  perfect  and  omnipotent  worker.  We  can  understand 
force.  It  is  his  presence,  acting  upon  and  controlling 
all  things,  but  always  in  the  same  way,  because  he 
changes  not.  To  believe  in  universal  order  without  a 
universal  will  to  order  all  things,  to  believe  in  universal 
laws  without  a  universal  lawgiver,  is  to  us  an  absurdity. 
Ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit.  In  a  world  where  every  effect  has 
a  cause,  who  and  what  is  the  cause  of  all?  Who  but 
God?  And  who  sustains  the  world  now  but  he  who 
first  made  it? 

But  it  is  not  the  office  of  science  to  inquire  into  the 
being  and  attributes  and  nature  of  this  First  Great 
Cause.  Science  is  solely  occupied  with  the  secondary 
processes.  When  it  has  reached  the  law,  it  has  done 
its  work.  It  is  not  the  business  of  science  to  examine 
into  the  law  as  such,  but  only  into  the  mode  of  its  oper- 
ations. Whose  is  the  law,  what  power  sustains  it,  how 
it  came  into  being — all  this  lies  outside  the  domain  of 
science.  Thus  science  never  rises  above  material 
things;  and  by  remembering  this — by  remembering 
that,  after  all,  the  field  of  science  (of  course  we  mean 
physical  science)  is  limited— we  see  that  an  induction 
made  in  its  proper  field  does  not  justify  any  conclusions 
in  fields  outside  its  limits. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  man.  Science,  looking  at 
him  in  his  physical  aspect,  tells  us  that  he  consists  of 
several  pounds  of  salts  and  earths,  combined  with  a 
larger  number  of  gallons  of  water.  It  tells  us  by  what 
chemical  affinities  these  commonplace  materials  are  held 
together,  how  they  operate  upon  one  another,  by  whst 
processes  the  waste  is  renewed,  and  by  what  a  mass  of 
curious  mechanical  contrivances  man's  body,  considered 
as  a  machine,  performs  its  operations.  If  we  ask  how 
it  comes  to  think,  science  tells  us  much  about  the 
brain ;  how  like  it  is  to  a  galvanic  trough,  and  by  what 
an  elaborate,  threefold  apparatus  of  nerves  it  aends  its 
commands  to  every  part  of  the  body.  But  when  we  ask 
how  it  is  that  the  brain  does  consciously  what  the  vol- 
taic battery  does  unconsciously;  how  it  is  that  these 
earths  and  salts,  when  combined  into  a  man,  know  that 
they  are  a  man,  we  get  only  the  unmeaning  answer  that 
it  is  the  result  of  organization.  But  give  science  all  the 
bottles  in  a  chemist's  shop,  and  it  cannot  organize  a 
sentient  being  out  of  them.  In  fact,  it  owns  itself  that 
life  is  a  mystery.  It  can  tell  how  life  works,  but  not 
what  life  is.  Life  is  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  sci- 
ence as  is  God.    It  knows  the  laws  of  life,  but  no  more. 

Man.  therefore,  when  considered  only  physically,  con- 
tains more  than  science  can  master.  But  is  life  the  only 
mystery  in  man?  Why  does  man  think?  Why  does 
he  speculate  upon  his  own  actions?  Why  muse  upon 
the  purpose  of  all  things  here  below  ?  Of  all  beings 
upon  this  earth,  man  alone  is  self-conscious.  He  alone 
knows  that  he  exists;  he  alone  feels  that  he  exists  for 
a  purpose,  and  can  and  does  consciously  interfere  with 
other  things  in  order  to  shape  them  to  his  own  ends. 
He  alone  has  not  the  mere  rudiments,  but  the  full  gift 
of  a  conscience,  which  is  always  interfering  with  him, 
and  giving  him  endless  annoyance,  because  it  will  pass 
judgment  upon  his  actions,  and  condemn  much  that  he 
does. 

Now  it  is  in  connection  with  this  higher  world  that 
miracle  has  its  proper  place.  It  distinctly  has  reference 
to  man  as  a  being  in  whom  there  is  more  than  mere 
material  forces  at  work.  Prove  that  there  is  nothing 
more  in  man  than  salts  and  earths  and  water,  and 
there  woidd  be  no  place  for  miracle.  Now  physical  sci- 
ence stops  at  proving  this.  The  most  skilful  analyst 
could  get  nothing  more  out  of  man  than  salts,  earths, 
and  water;  but  then,  confessedly,  he  labors  under  this 
disadvantage,  that  he  cannot  begin  his  analysis  until 
life,  and  with  it  the  sentient  soul,  has  withdrawn  from 
the  machine.    All  he  can  examine  is  the  residuum  only. 
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We  want  some  science  therefore  which  can  examine 
man  while  he  is  alive,  and  report  upon  him.  For  phys- 
ical science  is  not  the  sole  science.  There  are  other 
sciences,  and  each  is  authoritative  only  upon  its  own 
domain.  The  psychologist,  who  examines  into  the 
workings  of  man's  inner  nature,  is  quite  as  worthy  of  a 
hearing  as  the  physicist,  who  examines  into  the  mate- 
rials out  of  which  he  is  composed.  Ne  sutor  ultra  at- 
pidam — a  homely  but  wise  motto,  which  a  rising  and 
progressive  study,  such  as  is  physical  science,  in  the 
hours  of  its  first  triumphs,  is  in  danger  of  neglecting. 
After  all,  a  man  of  only  one  science  tries  to  see  with 
only  one  eye,  and  to  walk  with  only  one  leg.  Before 
we  can  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  question  that  so 
deeply  concerns  us — What  is  man's  place  and  work  and 
purpose  in  the  world? — we  must  include  a  far  wider  in- 
duction than  that  offered  by  physical  science. 

If,  as  the  instincts  of  our  nature  teach  us,  there  be  a 
God;  if  man  be  more  than  a  very  highly-organized 
machine ;  if  within  him  there  be  an  immortal  soul,  and 
before  him  a  future  life,  then  miracle  is  essential  to  bis 
well-being.  It  is  the  sole  possible  proof  of  conscious  re- 
lation between  man  and  God.  Man  could  not  be  sure 
that  God  had  spoken  to  him,  had  revealed  to  him  any 
knowledge  requisite  for  his  use,  had  entered  into  cove- 
nant relation  with  him,  without  miracles.  We  know 
nothing  in  physical  science  to  disprove  this  relation. 
Suppose  that  we  tint!  a  stage  elaborately  constructed  and 
adorned.  No  theory,  however  true,  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  stage  was  constructed,  no  examination  of 
the  mechanical  laws  by  which  it  is  still  kept  in  being, 
will  justify  us  in  concluding  that  it  was  not  intended 
for  some  further  purpose.  Nor,  because  the  boards  are 
all  safely  nailed  in  their  place,  does  it  follow  that  actors 
may  not  enter  upon  it,  higher  in  nature  than  the  boards, 
and  capable  of  spontaneous  motion.  Nor,  because  we 
have  never  seen  the  builder,  does  it  follow  that  he  did 
not  erect  the  stage  on  purpose  that  these  actors  might 
play  upon  it  their  parts.  Geology,  chemistry,  astrono- 
my, so  far  from  proving  that  the  world  had  no  purpose, 
and  that  the  actors  upon  it  have  no  freedom  and  no  re- 
sponsibility, rather  suggest  the  contrary.  They  teach 
us  what  a  vast  amount  of  skill,  patience,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  has  been  expended  in  forming  the  stage. 
Quorsvm  icccf  What  was  the  object  of  all  this? 
What  the  end?  Ob !  but  some  physicists  answer,  We 
reject  teleology.  That  is,  we  reject  something  which 
lies  beyond  our  province,  and  on  which  we  have  no  au- 
thority to  speak.  They  tell  us  all  about  the  stage,  and 
then,  instead  of  saying  frankly,  We  have  done  our  part, 
PLiudite  (and  richly  they  deserve  our  applause),  they 
tell  us,  Be  satisfied  with  the  stage.  It  is  very  pretty, 
very  nicely  constructed,  but  utterly  unmeaning.  An 
elaborate  universe  without  a  purpose,  is  a  poor,  mean 
thing,  unworthy  to  exist.  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  a 
man  to  erect  a  noble  structure  without  a  purpose: 
there  are  many  buildings  in  England  called  So-and-So's 
Folly,  because  erected  without  a  sufficient  purpose.  Let 
us  beware  of  ascribing  such  child's  play  to  that  Power 
which  called  the  universe  into  being. 

No.  The  more  we  consider  man,  and  the  more  we 
learn  about  htm,  and  about  the  world  which  he  inhab- 
its, the  more  sure  we  are  that  he  is  no  fortuitous  con- 
currence of  atoms,  but  the  chief  and  culminating  point, 
in  whom,  and  in  whom  alone,  all  the  skill  and  wisdom 
and  long  patience  displayed  in  the  formation  of  the 
world  find  their  purpose  and  their  justification.  The 
wonders  of  physical  science  all  lead  up  to  this.  There 
are  some  among  its  teachers  who  would  persuade  us  that 
the  universe  is  a  mere  curiosity  shop,  fitted  to  raise  our 
wonder,  but  never  reasonable,  because  nowhere  the 
product  of  mind,  or  controlled  by  mind.  But  the  very 
harmony  which  they  find  in  nature,  and  the  calm  reign 
of  law,  proves  that  mind  does  pervade  all  nature.  With- 
out mind  there  can  be  no  harmony ;  without  a  universal 
mind  no  universal  law.  But  grant  that  mind  may  ex- 
ist as  well  as  matter,  and  you  grant  the  possibility  of 


this  world  having  a  purpose — a  purpose  which,  as  we 
have  shown,  can  be  realized  only  in  man.  But  to  re- 
alize this  purpose  mens  finite  mind  may  need  converse 
with  the  universal,  the  infinite  mind,  and,  if  so,  miracle 
is  justified  by  this  necessity. 

Thus,  then,  miracle  is  not  contrary  to  nature,  but 
rises  simply  above  the  sphere  of  mere  material  forces. 
Ami  it  is  untrue  and  unphilosophic  to  regard  it  as  an 
interference  by  God  with  his  universal  laws,  much  less 
a  violation  of  them.  Man  daily  interferes  with  the  ma- 
terial laws  and  forces  of  nature,  but  we  never  violate 
them.  The  stone  thrown  into  the  air  interferes  with 
the  law  of  gravitation,  but  does  not  violate  it.  And  if 
God  be  an  intelligent  and  moral  worker  like  man,  only 
in  a  superior  and  perfect  degree,  he,  too,  must  be  capa- 
ble of  bending  the  powers  of  nature  to  instantaneous 
obedience  to  his  will,  or  he  could  not  do  what  man  can 
do.  His  own  laws  he  could  not  violate,  because  they 
are  his  laws;  but  his  interference  with  them  would 
necessarily  be  what  we  call  a  miracle,  something  which 
the  ordinary  operations  of  nature  could  not  produce; 
something  which  transcends  nature,  and  goes  utterly 
beyond  iL  If  a  sheep  possessed  the  power  of  reasoning 
upon  its  own  actions  and  those  of  man,  the  latter  would 
seem  to  it  absolutely  miraculous,  because  they  so  entirely 
exceed  its  own  powers.  Yet  to  man  they  would  be  no 
miracles,  but  the  ordinary  exercise  of  his  powers.  And 
bo  what  we  call  miracles  are  not  miracles  to  the  Deity, 
and  therefore  the  evangelists  call  them  in  Christ  simply 
SovafttiCt  his  faculties;  and  John  calls  them  tpya, 
works,  only,  the  natural  products  of  his  faculties;  yet 
not  wrought  without  a  purpose.  They  were  also  <n/- 
uiia,  signs,  tokens  indicating  that  something  was  done, 
which  man  was  thereby  required  to  examine  and  ob- 
serve; and  living  as  the  Jews  did  under  a  preparatory 
dispensation,  they  were  signs  that  the  fulness  of  time 
had  come,  and  the  final  dispensation  being  ushered  in. 

In  conclusion.  Without  miracles  there  can  be  onlv 
natural  religion ;  revealed  religion  is  impossible.  Rev- 
elation is  itself  a  miracle;  and  its  very  object  is  to  tell 
us  thiugs  which  we  could  not  otherwise  know.  Such 
things  cannot  be  verified  as  we  verify  the  facts  of  sci- 
ence. No  man  hath  or  can  see  God.  No  man  can  tell 
us  by  experience  what  is  the  state  of  the  soul  after 
death,  for  from  that  bourne  no  traveller  returns.  Yet 
some  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  soul  with  God 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  our  moral  and  spiritual 
well-being.  Now  the  utter  failure  of  natural  religion 
convinces  us  that  it  is  necessary.  And  therefore  we 
feel  no  difficulty  in  the  belief  that  God,  in  creating  the 
world  such  as  it  is,  and  placing  man  upon  it  such  as  he 
is,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  those  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  did  from  the  first  purpose  this  reasonable 
interference  with  the  material  laws  of  his  own  framing, 
by  which  he  grants  man  the  only  sufficient  proof  that 
he  is  willing  to  enter  into  covenant  relations  with  him. 
If  the  physicist  reply  that  such  action  on  God's  part  is 
inconceivable,  we  answer  that  he  also  must  conceive  of 
some  such  action.  Students  of  physical  science  deal  in 
long  numbers,  but  these  numbers  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  eternity  past.  Work  back  with  the  geol- 
ogist, and  you  come  at  last  to  a  first  beginning  of  matter. 
Looked  at  by  the  light  of  mental  science,  the  eternal 
existence  of  matter  is  impossible.  To  the  metaphysi- 
cian, matter  is  but  a  phenomenon  of  mind.  Confining 
ourselves,  then,  to  our  universe,  what  a  momentous 
change  was  that  in  God  when  he  passed  from  the  pas- 
sive state  of  not  willing  it  to  the  active  state  of  willing 
the  existence  of  our  system !  Grant  that  by  his  fiat  he 
onlv  called  into  existence  an  atom,  out  of  which  bv  ev 
olution  all  things  here  below  have  sprung,  what  a  stu- 
pendous act  it  was,  and  how  entirely  it  placed  the  Deity 
in  relations,  and,  to  speak  with  all  reverence,  under  ob- 
ligations from  which  he  was  free  before !  For  the  Crea- 
tor is  under  the  obligations  of  justice  and  love  to  his 
creatures.  He  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves.  But  he 
neither  was  nor  is  under  any  moral  obligations  to  his 
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material  laws.  They  abide  in  power  and  might  be- 
cause he  abideth  continually.  And  miracle  simply 
means  that  he,  the  Creator,  has  from  time  to  time,  un- 
der the  operation  of  a  higher  law,  given  us  the  neces- 
sary proof  that  he  does  love  us,  and  that  certain  mes- 
sengers, chosen  from  among  men,  had  authority  to 
teach  us  truths  which  concerned  our  peace ;  and  that, 
finally,  by  *  powers  and  portents  and  signs,  he  has  man- 
ifested and  displayed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  the  midst  of 
us"  as  "  a  leader  and  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  unto 
his  people  and  the  remission  of  sins." 

Miracles,  then,  were  no  after -thought,  no  remedial 
process  to  set  right  what  had  gone  wrung  before.  They 
form  an  essential  and  necessary  part  and  condition  of 
the  intercourse  between  the  universal  mind  of  God  and 
the  finite  mind  of  man,  and  that  intercourse  was  neces- 
sary for  man's  good.  Why  man  is  just  what  he  is,  and 
why  the  state  of  things  in  which  he  finds  himself  is 
what  it  is,  we  cannot  tell.  We  can  only  reason  from 
facts  as  we  find  them.  But  man  being  such  as  he  is, 
we  assert  that  the  world  would  be  a  failure  without  mir- 
acles; for  either  man  would  exist  without  a  purpose,  or, 
having  been  placed  here  for  some  purpose,  he  would  not 
Know  with  sufficient  certainty  or  clearness  what  that 
purpose  was,  and  therefore  would  neither  have  the 
means  of  effecting  it,  nor  even  any  obligation  laid  upon 
bim  of  trying  to  accomplish  what  his  Maker  had  willed 
in  his  creation.    (R.  P.  8.) 

For  the  relations  of  miracles  to  prayer,  see  Prater. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  simply  the  positive  ev- 
idences on  which  the  belief  in  miracles  properly  rests, 
and  it  remains  to  notice  the  objections  that  have  from 
time  to  time  been  urged  against  it,  and  the  different 
views  as  to  the  character  and  office  of  miracles. 

The  Christians  even  of  apostolic  days  were  in  the 
habit  of  appealing  to  the  miracles  and  prophecies  in 
support  of  the  truth  of  their  religion,  and  hence  it  be- 
came important  to  define  exactly  the  idea  of  a  miracle; 
and  in  consequence  of  a  desire  for  such  preciseness  divi- 
sion arose  among  the  interpreters  of  Scripture,  provok- 
ing heresy  in  the  Church,  while  from  without  attacks 
were  constantly  made  against  the  credibility  of  the 
Gospel  history,  the  divine  authenticity  of  the  prophetic 
announcements,  and  the  wonderful  works  claimed  to 
have  been  wrought  under  the  old  dispensation.  Dean 
Trench,  in  his  Notes  on  Miracles,  has  furnished  an  ex- 
cellent and  interesting  account  of  the  various  assaults 
made  on  the  argument  for  miracles,  and  to  it  we  must 
refer  for  detailed  information.  Suffice  it  to  sav  here 
that  the  controversy  respecting  the  possibility  of  mira- 
cles is  as  old  as  philosophic  literature.  Indeed,  from 
the  writings  of  Jewish  savans,  it  would  appear  that  the 
controversy  respecting  the  possibility  of  miracles  com- 
menced even  in  the  days  of  the  O.-T.  dispensation,  and 
that  near  the  appointed  time  for  the  coming  of  the  Sav- 
iour the  world  was  greatly  animated  by  a  controversy 
on  the  subject.  There  is  a  very  clear  view  of  it,  as  it 
stood  in  the  pagan  world,  given  by  Cicero  in  his  books 
De  Divinatione,  In  the  works  of  Josephus  there  are 
occasionally  suggestions  of  naturalistic  explanations  of 
O.-T.  miracles;  but  these  seem  rather  thrown  out  for 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  sceptical  pagan  readers  than 
as  expressions  of  his  own  belief.  The  other  chief  au- 
thorities for  Jewish  opinion  are  Maimonides's  Moreh 
NebocAim,  lib.  ii,  c  35,  and  the  Pirbe  A  both,  in  Suren- 
husius's  Mishna,  iv,  469,  and  Abrabanel,  Miphaloth  £lo~ 
him,  p.  98. 

Dean  Trench,  in  his  classification  of  the  objectors, 
places  the  Jewish  first,  then  follows  with  the  heathen 
(Cclsus,  etc),  and  puts  as  third  in  the  list  the  panthe- 
istic objectors  led  by  Spinoza.  He  evidently  regards 
Cardan  (De  Contradictione  Afedicorum,  2,  tract.  2),  and 
those  other  Italian  atheists  who  referred  the  Christian 
miracles  to  the  influence  of  the  stars,  as  unworthy  of 
notice.  If  these  be  omitted,  as  Trench  has  done,  the 
controversy  in  the  modem  Christian  world  regarding 
miracles  may  be  said  to  date  back  to  the  17th  century, 


and  to  have  been  ushered  in  by  Spinoza's  Tractates 
Theolooici  Politici,  "  which  contained  the  germ  of  al- 
most all  the  infidel  theories  that  have  since  appeared.'' 
Rationalists  since  the  days  of  Spinoza  have  opposed  the 
reality  and  credibility  of  miracles,  while  the  adherents 
of  the  modern  (formal)  superuaturalism  rested  belief  iu 
revelation  especially  on  that  branch  of  evidence.     One 
of  these  objections,  urged  by  Spinoza,  and  repeated  in 
various  forms  by  subsequent  writers,  is  thus  stated  by 
dean  Mansel :  "  The  laws  of  nature  are  the  decrees  of 
God,  and  follow  necessarily  from  the  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature;  they  must  therefore  be  eternal  and  im- 
mutable, and  must  extend  to  all  possible  events.  There- 
fore, to  admit  an  exception  to  these  laws  is  to  suppose 
that  God's  order  is  broken,  and  that  the  divine  work  is 
but  an  imperfect  expression  of  the  divine  will     This 
objection  is  perfectly  intelligible  in  the  mouth  of  a  pan- 
theist, with  whom  God  and  nature  are  convertible 
terms,  and  a  divine  supernatural  act  is  a  self-contradic- 
tion ;  but  it  is  untenable  in  any  system  which  admits  a 
personal  God  distinct  from  nature,  and  only  partially 
manifested  in  it.    In  such  a  system  nature  is  not  infi- 
nite, as  Spinoza  makes  it,  but  finite.    There  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  actual  and  the  possible;  between 
the  visible  world  as  a  limited  system,  with  limited  laws, 
and  the  whole  mind  of  God,  embracing  all  possible  sys- 
tems as  well  as  the  present.    From  this  point  of  view, 
nature,  as  actually  existing,  does  express  a  portion,  and 
a  portion  only,  of  the  divine  purpose ;  the  miracle  ex- 
presses another  portion  belonging  to  a  different  and 
more  comprehensive  system.     But  in  addition  to  this 
consideration,  even  the  actual  world  furnishes  us  with 
an  answer  to  the  objection.     God's  order,  we  have  too 
much  reason  to  know,  actually  is  broken.     His  will  is 
not  carried  out.     Unless  we  make  God  the  author  of 
evil,  we  must  admit  that  sin  is  a  violation  of  his  will,  a 
breach  made  in  his  natural  order,  however  impossible  it 
may  be  to  give  an  account  of  its  origin.    The  pantheist 
evades  the  difficulty  by  denying  that  evil  has  any  real 
existence ;  but  to  the  theist,  who  admits  its  existence, 
it  is  conclusive  evidence  that,  as  a  fact,  however  little 
we  may  understand  how  it  can  be,  the  world,  as  it  ex- 
ists, is  not  a  perfect  expression  of  God's  law  and  wilL 
The  miracle,  as  thus  viewed,  belongs  to  a  spiritual  sys- 
tem appointed  to  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  natural 
system ;  and  against  the  self-complacent  theory  which 
tells  us  that  disorders  in  the  natural  system  are  impos- 
sible, we  have  the  witness  of  a  melancholy  experience 
which  tells  us  that  they  are  actually  there.     Thus 
viewed,  the  miracle  is  in  one  sense  natural,  in  another 
supernatural.    It  is  natural  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
higher  or  spiritual  system;  it  is  supernatural  as  not 
forming  a  part  of  the  lower  or  material  system.     The 
same  considerations  may  serve  to  obviate  another  form 
of  the  same  objection — a  form  in  which  it  is  likewise 
suggested  by  Spinoza,  though  developed  by  other  writ- 
ers in  a  form  more  adapted  to  the  language  of  theism. 
We  are  told  that  it  is  more  worthy  of  God  to  arrange  a 
plan  which  shall  provide  by  its  original  laws  for  all  pos- 
sible contingencies  than  one  which  requires  a  special 
interposition  to  meet  a  special  emergency.     We  know 
so  little  about  the  process  of  creating  and  governing  a 
world,  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  judge  what  method  of 
doing  so  is  most  worthy  of  God ;  but  this  wbole  objec- 
tion proceeds  on  the  gratuitous  assumption  that  the 
plan  of  the  world,  as  it  exists  in  the  counsels  of  God, 
must  be  identical  with  the  plan  of  the  world  as  it  is 
contemplated  by  man  in  relation  to  physical  laws. 
Doubtless  the  miracle,  like  any  other  event,  was  fore- 
seen by  God  from  the  beginning,  and  formed  part,  of  his 
eternal  purpose ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it 
is  included  within  that  vary  limited  portion  of  his  pur- 
pose which  is  apprehended  by  man  as  a  system  of  phys- 
ical laws.     To  Omnipotence  no  one  event  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  another;  to  Omniscience  no  one  event  is 
more  wonderful  than  another.    The  distinction  between 
miracles  and  ordinary  events,  as  has  already  been  ob> 
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served,  is  a  distinction,  not  in  relation  to  God,  but  in 
relation  to  roan.  Moreover,  even  from  the  human  point 
of  view,  the  miracle  is  not  wrought  for  a  physical,  but 
for  a  moral  purpose;  it  is  not  an  interposition  to  adjust 
the  machinery  of  the  material  world,  but  one  to  pro- 
mote the  spiritual  welfare  of  mankind.  The  very  con- 
ception of  a  revealed,  as  distinguished  from  a  natural 
religion,  implies  a  manifestation  of  God  different  in  kind 
from  that  which  is  exhibited  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature;  and  the  question  of  the  probability  of  a  mirac- 
ulous interposition  is  simply  that  of  the  probability  of  a 
revelation  being  given  at  all."  A  list  of  the  principal 
replies  to  the  pantheistic  objectors  may  be  seen  in  Fa- 
bricius,  Delectus  A  rgumeniorum,  etc.,  c  43,  p.  697  (Ham- 
burg, 1725).  A  full  account  of  the  controversy  in  Eng- 
land with  the  deists  during  the  last  century  will  be 
found  in  Leland's  View  of  the  Deistical  Writer*  (reprint- 
ed at  London,  1836).  The  debate  was  renewed  about 
the  middle  of  that  century  by  the  publication  of  Hume's 
celebrated  essay,  which  teaches  that "  a  miracle  is  a  vi- 
olation of  the  laws  of  nature;  and  as  a  firm  and  unalter- 
able experience  has  established  these  laws,  the  proof 
against  a  miracle,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as 
entire  as  any  argument  from  experience  can  possibly  be 
imagined."  According  to  the  position  taken  in  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  by  the  dean  of  Canterbury,  it  cannot 
with  any  accuracy  be  said  that  a  miracle  is  "a  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature."  It  is  the  effect  of  a  super- 
natural cause,  acting  along  with  and  in  addition  to  the 
natural  causes  constituting  the  system  of  the  world.  It 
is  produced,  therefore,  by  a  different  combination  of 
causes  from  that  which  is  at  work  in  the  production  of 
natural  phenomena.  The  laws  of  nature  are  only  gen- 
eral expressions  of  that  uniform  arrangement  according 
to  which  the  same  causes  invariably  produce  the  same 
effect.  They  would  be  violated  by  the  production,  at 
different  times,  of  different  effects  from  the  same  cause ; 
but  they  are  not  violated  when  different  effects  are  pro- 
duced from  different  causes.  The  experience  which 
testifies  to  their  uniformity  tells  us  only  what  effects 
may  be  expected  to  follow  from  a  repetition  of  the  same 
cause;  it  cannot  tell  us  what  effects  will  follow  from 
the  introduction  of  a  different  cause.  This,  which  is  in 
substance  the  answer  given  to  Hume  by  Brown,  ap- 
pears the  most  satisfactory  among  the  various  argu- 
ments by  which  the  sceptical  philosopher's  position  has 
been  assailed.  It  is  questioned  by  some  of  the  critics 
of  Hume  (notably  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  comp.  Ham- 
ilton s  Reid,  p.  129,  444, 457,  489),  whether  his  sceptical 
arguments  are  offered  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  proc- 
esses of  common-sense  and  the  truths  of  religion,  and 
not  rather  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  philosophy  itself,  by 
representing  the  results  of  its  analysis  as  equally  proba- 
ble in  favor  of  and  against  two  opposite  directions  of 
thought.  The  form  of  dialogue  which  is  adopted  by 
Hume  in  this  discussion  favors  somewhat  this  construc- 
tion; but  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  impression 
left  upon  the  unbiased  mind  that  Hume  had  no  confi- 
dence in  speculation  of  any  kind  when  applied  to  super- 
sensual  or  spiritual  beings  and  relations  (comp.  Ueber- 
weg,  Hist.  Philos.  ii,  379).  The  ablest  replies  to  Hume's 
arguments  were  sent  forth  by  Principal  Campbell  in  his 
Dissertation  on  Miracles;  Hey,  Xorrisian  lectures,  i, 
127  sq.;  Elrington,  DoneUan  Lectures  (Dublin,  1796); 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  On  Cause  and  Eject ;  Paley,  Eri- 
dences  of  Christianity  (Introduction) ;  Archbp.  Whately, 
Logic  (Appendix) ;  and  Historic  Doubts  respecting  Au- 
poteon  Bonaparte;  Dean  Kyall,  Propeedia  Prophetica 
(reprinted,  1854) ;  Up.  Douglas,  Criterion,  or  Miracles 
Examined,  etc  (Lond.  1754) ;  Farrar,  Critical  Hist,  of 
Free  Thought,  p.  150  sq.  See  Hume.  Within  the  last 
few  years  the  controversy  has  been  reopened  by  the  late 
professor  Baden  Powell  in  the  Unity  of  Worlds,  and 
some  remarks  on  the  study  of  evidences  published  in 
the  now-celebrated  volume  of  Essays  and  Reviews.  See 
Goodwin,  in  Am.  TheoL  Rev.  July,  1861;  Christian  Re- 
membrancer, July,  1861. 


From  England  the  controversy  shifted  again  to  the 
Continent,  and  finds  its  ablest  representatives  against 
the  supernaturalists  now  not  only  in  the  camp  of  the 
atheistic  and  pantheistic,  but  also  among  theologians, 
and  dean  Trench  therefore  adopts  as  his  next  or  fifth 
class  those  who  regard  miracles,  as  such,  only  subjec- 
tively, placing  as  its  standard-bearer  the  celebrated 
Schleiermacber,  who  advanced  a  doctrine  as  incompati- 
ble with  any  belief  in  a  real  miracle  as  was  that  taught 
by  Hume.  "A  miracle,'1  says  Schleiermacher,  "has  a 
positive  relation,  by  which  it  extends  to  all  that  is  fut- 
ure, and  a  negative  relation,  which  in  a  certain  sense  af- 
fects all  that  is  past.  In  so  far  as  that  does  not  follow 
which  would  have  followed,  according  to  the  natural 
connection  of  the  aggregate  of  finite  causes,  in  so  far  an 
effect  is  hindered,  not  by  the  influence  of  other  natural 
counteracting  causes  belonging  to  the  same  series,  but 
notwithstanding  the  concurrence  of  all  effective  causes 
to  the  production  of  the  effect.  Everything,  therefore, 
which  from  all  past  time  contributed  to  this  effect  is  in 
a  certain  measure  annihilated ;  and  instead  of  the  inter- 
polation of  a  single  supernatural  agent  into  the  course 
of  nature,  the  whole  conception  of  nature  is  destroyed. 
On  the  positive  side,  something  takes  place  which  is 
conceived  as  incapable  of  following  from  the  aggregate 
of  finite  causes.  But,  inasmuch  as  this  event  itself  now 
becomes  an  actual  link  in  the  chain  of  nature,  every 
future  event  must  be  other  than  it  would  have  been  had 
this  one  miracle  not  taken  place."  On  this  and  other 
grounds,  Schleiermacher  is  led  to  maintain  that  there 
is  no  real  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  su- 
pernatural; the  miracles  being  only  miraculous  rela- 
tively to  us,  through  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
hidden  causes  in  nature,  by  means  of  which  they  were 
wrought.  "This  objection,"  says  dean  Hansel,  "pro- 
ceeds on  an  assumption  which  is  not  merely  unwar- 
ranted, but  actually  contradicted  by  experience.  It  as- 
sumes that  the  system  of  material  nature  is  a  rigid,  not 
an  elastic  system ;  that  it  is  one  which  obstinately  re- 
sists the  introduction  of  new  fotees,  not  one  which  is 
capable  of  adapting  itself  to  them.  We  know  by  expe- 
rience that  the  voluntary  actions  of  men  can  be  inter- 
posed among  the  phenomena  of  matter,  and  exercise  an 
influence  over  them,  so  that  certain  results  may  be  pro- 
duced or  not,  according  to  the  will  of  a  man,  without 
affecting  the  stability  of  the  universe,  or  the  coherence 
of  its  parts  as  a  system.  What  the  will  of  man  can  ef- 
fect to  a  small  extent,  the  will  of  God  can  surely  effect 
to  a  greater  extent;  and  this  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  objection  which  declares  the  miracle  to  be  impossi- 
ble; though  we  may  not  be  able  to  say  with  certainty 
whether  it  is  actually  brought  to  pass  in  this  or  in  some 
other  way.  There  may  be  many  means,  unknown  to 
us,  by  which  such  an  event  may  be  produced ;  but  if  it 
can  be  produced  in  any  way  it  is  not  impossible." 

The  rationalists,  thus  encouraged  by  the  mediating 
theologians,  endeavored  to  explain  the  miraculous  as 
something  natural,  while  the  natural  philosophers  as- 
serted that  nature  transfigured  by  spirit  (the  blending 
of  the  two  in  one)  is  the  only  true  miracle.  But  thus 
the  reality  of  the  miracle  (in  the  scriptural  sense)  was 
destroyed,  and  it  was  regarded  simply  as  the  symbolical 
expression  of  a  speculative  idea.  See  Schelling,  J/e- 
thode,  p.  181,  203;  and  comp.  Bockshammer  and  -Koscn- 
kranz,  cited  in  Strauss,  Dogmatik,  p.  244  sq.  [Bock- 
shammer (Freiheit  der  Willens,  transl.  by  Kaufman, 
Andov.  1840)  says  that  what  is  willed  in  the  spirit  of 
truth  and  purity  with  a  mighty  will,  is  willed  in  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  it  is  only  a  postulate  of  reason  that 
nature  cannot  withstand  such  a  will.  Hence  Christ  is 
the  great  miracle- worker.  Koscnkranz  (Encykl.  d.  Theol. 
p.  160)  defines  miracle  as  nature  determined  by  spirit; 
spirit  is  the  basis  of  nature,  and  hence  nature  cannot 
limit  it.  This  power  was  fully  concentrated  in  Christ.] 
The  natural  interpretation  of  miracles  rather  served  the 
purposes  of  rationalism,  while  the  adherents  of  modern 
speculative  philosophy  gave  the  preference  to  the  hy- 
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pothesis  that  the  miracles  related  in  Scripture  are 
myths,  because  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  negative 
tendency  of  that  school— that  the  antecedent  improb- 
ability of  a  miracle  taking  place  must  always  outweigh 
that  of  the  testimony  in  its  favor  being  false ;  and  thus 
that  the  occurrence  of  a  miracle,  if  not  impossible,  is  at 
least  incapable  of  satisfactory  proof.  Such  is  in  the 
main  the  argument  of  Hume,  but  it  came  more  recently 
to  be  revived  and  assumed  as  an  axiomatic  principle  by 
the  so-called  naturalistic,  or,  better,  rationalistic  Paulus, 
and  by  the  historico-critical  school,  represented  mainly 
by  Woolston,  Strauss,  and  Kenan.  "  The  fallacy  of  this 
objection,"  says  dean  Mansel,  u  consists  in  the  circum- 
stance that  it  estimates  the  opposed  probabilities  solely 
on  empirical  grounds;  i.  e.  on  the  more  or  less  frequent 
occurrence  of  miraculous  events  as  compared  with  false 
testimony.  If  it  is  ever  possible  that  an  event  of  com* 
paratively  rare  occurrence  may,  in  a  given  case  and  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  be  more  credible  than  one  of 
more  ordinary  occurrence,  the  entire  argument  falls  to 
the  ground  in  reference  to  such  cases.  And  such  a  case 
is  actually  presented  by  the  Christian  miracles.  The 
redemption  of  the  world  is  an  event  unique  in  the 
world's  history:  it  is  therefore  natural  to  expect  that 
the  circumstances  accompanying  it  should  be  unique 
also.  The  importance  of  that  redemption  furnishes  a 
'distinct  particular  reason1  for  miracles,  if  the  divine 
purpose  can  be  furthered  by  them.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  antecedent  probability  is  for  the  mira- 
cles, not  against  them,  and  cannot  be  outweighed  by 
empirical  inductions  drawn  from  totally  different  data, 
relating  to  the  physical,  not  to  the  religious  condition 
of  the  world.  It  must,  however,  he  always  remembered 
th  it  abstract  and  general  considerations  like  the  above, 
though  necessary  to  meet  the  unbelieving  objections 
which  are  unhappily  rife  on  this  subject,  do  not  consti- 
tute the  grounds  of  our  belief  in  the  miracles  of  Script- 
ure, especially  those  of  Christ.  The  abstract  argument 
is  the  stronghold  of  scepticism,  and  to  deal  with  it  at 
all  it  is  necessary  to  nfeet  it  on  its  own  ground.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  strength  of  the  Christian  argument 
rents  mainly  on  the  special  contents  of  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative, particularly  as  regards  the  character  of  the  Sav- 
iour portrayed  in  it,  and  the  distinctive  nature  of  his 
miracles  as  connected  with  his  character,  and  on  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  far 
easier  to  talk  in  general  terms  about  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  impossibility  of  their  violation,  than  to  go 
through  the  actual  contents  of  the  Gospels  in  detail,  and 
show  how  it  is  possible  that  such  a  narrative  could  have 
been  written,  and  how  the  events  described  in  it  could 
have  influenced,  as  they  have,  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  world,  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of 
its  being  a  true  narrative  of  real  events.  Accordingly 
we  find  that,  while  the  several  attacks  on  the  Gospel 
miracles  in  particular,  with  whatever  ability  they  may 
have  been  conducted,  and  whatever  temporary  popular- 
ity they  may  have  obtained,  seem  universally  destined 
to  a  speedy  extinction  beyond  the  possibility  of  revival 
the  general  a  prion  objection  still  retains  its  hold  on 
men's  minds,  and  is  revived  from  time  to  time,  after  re- 
peated refutations,  as  often  as  the  changing  aspects  of 
scientific  progress  appear  to  offer  the  opportunity  of  a 
plausible  disguise  of  an  old  sophism  in  new  drapery. 
The  minute  criticisms  of  Woolston  and  Paulus  on  the 
details  of  the  Gospel  history  are  utterly  dead  and  buried 
out  of  sight;  and  those  of  Strauss  show  plain  indica- 
tions of  being  doomed  to  the  same  fate,  though  support- 
ed for  a  while  by  a  spurious  alliance  with  a  popular 
philosophy.  And  the  failure  which  is  manifest  in  such 
writers,  even  while  they  confine  themselves  to  the  mere- 
ly negative  task  of  criticising  the  Gospel  narrative,  be- 
comes still  more  conspicuous  when  they  proceed  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  Christianity  by  positive  theories 
of  their  own.  The  naturalistic  theorv  of  Paulus  breaks 
down  under  the  sheer  weight  of  its  own  accumulation 
of  cumbrous  and  awkward  explanations ;  while  the 


mythical  hypothesis  of  Strauss  is  found  guilty  of  tiie 
logical  absurdity  of  deducing  the  premise  from  the  con- 
clusion: it  assumes  that  men  invented  an  imaginary 
life  of  Jesus  because  they  believed  him  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah, when  the  very  supposition  that  the  life  is  imagi- 
nary leaves  the  belief  in  the  Messiahship  unexplained 
and  inexplicable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  a  priori  rea- 
sonings of  Spinoza  and  Hume  exhibit  a  vitality  which 
is  certainly  not  due  to  their  logical  conclusiveness  but 
which  has  enabled  them  in  various  disguises  to  perplex 
the  intellects  and  unsettle  the  faith  of  a  different  gen- 
eration from  that  for  which  they  were  first  written. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  writer  who  is  required,  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  his  own  day,  to  consider  the  question  of  mir- 
acles from  an  apologetic  point  of  view,  finds  himself 
compelled  to  dwell  mainly  on  the  abstract  argument 
concerning  miracles  in  general,  rather  than  on  the  dis- 
tinctive features  which  characterize  the  Christian  mir- 
acles in  particular.  The  latter  are  the  more  pleasant 
and  the  more  useful  theme,  when  the  object  is  the  edi- 
fication of  the  believer;  the  former  is  indispensable 
when  it  is  requisite  to  controvert  the  positions  of  the 
unbeliever.  There  is,  however,  one  phase  of  the  scep- 
tical argument  which  may  be  met  by  consideration*  of 
the  special  rather  than  of  the  general  kind.  It  has 
been  objected  that  no  testimony  can  prove  a  miracle  as 
such.  *  Testimony/  we  are  told,  'can  apply  only  to 
apparent,  sensible  facts;  testimony  can  only  prove  an 
extraordinary  and  perhaps  inexplicable  occurrence  or 
phenomenon;  that  it  is  due  to  supernatural  causes  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  previous  belief  and  assump- 
tions, of  the  parties.'  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
this  objection  as  applied  to  a  hypothetical  case,  in 
which  the  objector  may  select  such  occurrences  and 
such  testimonies  as  suit  his  purpose,  it  is  singularly  in- 
applicable to  the  works  actually  recorded  as  having 
been  done  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  It  may,  with 
certain  exceptions,  be  applicable  to  a  case  in  which  the 
assertion  of  a  supernatural  cause  rests  solely  on  the  tes- 
timony of  the  spectator  of  the  fact ;  but  it  is  not  appli- 
cable to  those  in  which  the  cause  is  declared  by  the 
performer.  Let  us  accept,  if  we  please,  merely  as  a 
narrative  of '  apparent  sensible  facts,'  the  history  of  the 
cure  of  the  blind  and  dumb  cuemoniac,  or  of  the  lame 
man  at  the  Beautiful  Gate ;  but  we  cannot  place  the 
same  restriction  upon  the  words  of  our  Lord  and  of  St. 
Peter,  which  expressly  assign  the  supernatural  cause — 
'  If  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you.*  '  By  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  doth  this  man  stand  here  be- 
fore you  whole.'  We  have  here,  at  least,  a  testimony 
reaching  to  the  supernatural;  and  if  that  testimony  be 
admitted  in  these  cases,  the  same  cause  becomes  the 
most  reasonable  and  probable  that  can  be  assigned  to 
the  other  wonderful  works  performed  by  the  same  per- 
sons. For  if  it  be  admitted  that  our  Lord  exercised  a 
supernatural  power  at  all,  there  is,  to  use  the  words  of 
bishop  Butler, '  no  more  presumption  worth  mentioning 
against  his  having  exerted  this  miraculous  power  in  a 
certain  degree  greater,  than  in  a  certain  degree  less; 
in  one  or  two  more  instances,  than  in  one  or  two  few- 
er.' This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  on  which  the 
most  important  part  of  this  controversy  must  ultimate- 
ly rest ;  namely,  that  the  true  evidence  on  behalf  of 
the  Christian  miracles  is  to  be  estimated,  not  by  the 
force  of  testimony  in  general,  as  compared  with  antece- 
dent improbability,  but  by  the  force  of  the  peculiar  tes- 
timony by  which  the  Christian  miracles  are  supported, 
as  compared  with  the  antecedent  probability  or  improb- 
ability that  a  religion  of  such  a  character  should  have 
been  first  introduced  into  the  world  of  superhuman 
agency.  The  miracles  of  Christ,  and,  as  the  chief  of 
them  all,  that  great  crowning  miracle  of  his  resurrec- 
tion, are  supported  by  all  the  testimony  which  they  de- 
rived from  his  own  positive  declarations  concerning 
them,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  record  of  his  life, 
and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Christian  religion. 
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The  alternative  lies  between  accepting  that  testimony, 
as  it  is  given,  or  regarding  the  Gospels  as  a  fiction,  and 
the  Christian  faith  as  founded  on  imposture.  In  adopt- 
ing this  argument,  we  do  not,  as  is  sometimes  said,  rea- 
son in  a  circle,  employing  the  character  of  Christ  as 
a  testimony  in  favor  of  the  miracles,  and  the  miracles 
again  as  a  testimony  in  favor  of  the  character  of  Christ. 
For  the  character  of  Christ  is  contemplated  in  two  dis- 
tinct aspects :  first,  as  regards  his  human  perfectness ; 
mod,  secondly,  as  regards  his  superhuman  mission  and 
powers,  The  first  bears  witness  to  the  miracles,  the  mir- 
acles bear  witness  to  the  second.  When  our  Lord  rep- 
resents himself  as  a  human  example  to  be  imitated  by 
his  human  followers,  he  lays  stress  on  those  facts  of 
his  life  which  indicate  his  human  goodness :  *  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me ;  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart,'  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
represent*  himself  as  divinely  commissioned  for  a  spe- 
cial purpose,  he  appeals  to  the  superhuman  evidence 
of  his  miracles  as  authenticating  that  mission  :  *  The 
works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish,  the 
same  works  that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me  that  the  Fa- 
ther hath  sent  me.'  It  is  true  that  the  evidence  of  the 
miracles,  as  addressed  to  us,  has  a  different  aspect,  and 
rests  on  different  grounds,  from  that  which  belonged  to 
them  at  the  time  when  they  were  first  performed.  But 
this  change  has  not  diminished  their  force  as  evi- 
dences, though  it  has  somewhat  changed  its  direction. 
If  we  have  not  the  advantage  of  seeing  and  hearing 
and  questioning  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the 
miracles,  the  deficiency  is  fully  supplied  by  the  addi- 
tional testimony  that  has  accrued  to  us,  in  the  history 
of  Christianity,  from  their  day  to  ours.  If  we  have 
stricter  conceptions  of  physical  law,  and  of  the  uniform- 
ity of  nature,  we  have  also  higher  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  purpose  worthy  of  the  exercise  of  God's  sov- 
ereign power  over  nature.  If  the  progress  of  science 
has  made  many  things  easy  of  performance  at  the  pres- 
ent dav  which  would  have  seemed  miraculous  to  the 
men  of  the  1st  century,  it  has  also  shown  more  clearly 
how  inimitable  and  unapproachable  are  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  in  the  maturity  of  science  no  less  than  in  its  in- 
fancy. And  when  it  is  objected  that  *  if  miracles  were, 
in  the  estimation  of  a  former  age,  among  the  chief 
supports  of  a  former  Christianity,  they  are  at  present 
among  the  main  difficulties  and  hinderances  to  its  ac- 
ceptance,' we  may  fairly  ask,  What  is  this  Christianity 
which  might  be  more  easily  believed  if  it  had  no  mira- 
cles? Is  it  meant  that  the  Gospel  narrative,  in  gen- 
eral, would  be  more  easy  to  believe  were  the  miracles 
taken  out  of  it?  The  miracles  are  so  interwoven  with 
the  narrative  that  the  whole  texture  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  their  removal  Or  is  it  meant  that  the 
great  central  fact  in  the  apostolic  preaching — the  resur- 
rection of  Christ — would  be  more  natural  and  credible 
if  he  who  thus  marvellously  rose  from  the  dead  had  in 
his  lifetime  exhibited  no  signs  of  a  power  superior  to 
that  of  his  fellow-men  ?  Or  is  it  meant  that  the  great 
distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity — such  as  those  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation — might  be  more  read- 
ily accepted  were  there  no  miracles  in  the  Scripture 
which  contains  them  ?  We  can  scarcely  imagine  it  to 
be  seriously  maintained  that  it  would  be  easier  to  be- 
lieve that  the  second  person  of  the  divine  Trinity 
came  on  earth  in  the  form  of  man,  were  it  also  asserted 
that  while  on  earth  he  gave  no  signs  of  a  power  be- 
yond that  of  ordinary  men.  In  short,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  on  what  ground  it  can  be  maintained  that 
the  miracles  are  a  hinderance  to  the  belief  in  Christian- 
ity, except  on  a  ground  which  asserts  also  that  there 
is  no  distinctive  Christianity  in  which  to  believe.  It 
may  with  more  truth  be  said  that  the  miraculous  ele- 
ment, which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  Christianity,  has 
its  peculiar  worth  and  service  at  the  present  day  as  a 
protest  and  safeguard  against  two  forms  of  unchristian 
thought  to  which  an  intellectual  and  cultivated  age  is 
liable — pantheism,  the  danger  of  a  deeply  speculative 


philosophy;  and  materialism,  the  danger  of  a  too  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  physical  science.  Both  these,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  tend  to  deify  nature  and  the  laws  of  nat- 
ure, and  to  obscure  the  belief  in  a  personal  God  distinct 
from  and  above  nature ;  against  both  these,  so  long  as 
the  Christian  religion  lasts,  the  miracles  of  Christ  are 
a  perpetual  witness ;  and  in  so  witnessing  they  perform 
a  service  to  religion  different  in  kind,  but  not  less  im- 
portant than  that  which  they  performed  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  miracles  of  the  O.  T.  may  be  included  in 
the  above  argument,  if  we  regard,  as  Scripture  requires 
us  to  regard,  the  earlier  dispensation  as  an  anficijwuion 
of  and  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  Many  of 
the  events  in  the  history  of  Israel  as  a  people  are  typ- 
ical of  corresponding  events  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour; 
and  the  earlier  miraculous  history  is  a  supernatural  sys- 
tem preparing  the  way  for  the  later  consummation  of 
God's '  supernatural  providence  in  the  redemption  of 
the  world  by  Christ.  Not  only  the  occasional  miracles 
of  the  O.-T.  history,  but,  as  bishop  Atterbury  remarks, 
some  of  the  established  institutions  under  the  law— the 
gift  of  prophecy,  the  Shechinah,  the  Urim  and  Thura- 
mim,  the  sabbatical  year — are  of  a  supernatural  char- 
acter, and  thus  manifest  themselves  as  parts  of  a  super- 
natural system,  ordained  for  and  leading  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  supernatural  in  Christ." 

A  question  has  also  been  raised  whether  it  is  not 
possible  that  miracles  may  be  wrought  by  evil  spirits 
in  support  of  a  false  doctrine.  This  question  affects 
Christian  evidences  simply,  and  in  this  line  the  only 
question  that  can  practically  be  raised  is  whether  the 
Scripture  miracles — supposing  them  not  to  be  pure  fab- 
rications— are  real  miracles  wrought  by  divine  power,  or 
normal  events  occurring  in  the  course  of  nature,  or  pro- 
duced by  human  means.  Indeed,  the  possibility  of  real 
miracles  other  than  divine  is  a  question  rather  of  curi- 
osity than  of  practical  value.  An  able  discussion  of 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  Fanners  Dissertation, 
though  the  author  has  weakened  his  argument  by  at- 
tempting too  much.  So  far  as  he  undertakes  to  show 
that  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  miracles  actual- 
ly have  been  wrought  by  evil  spirits  in  behalf  of  a  false 
religion,  his  reasoning  is  logical  and  satisfactory,  and 
his  treatment  of  the  supposed  miracles  of  the  Egyptian 
magicians  is  in  this  respect  highly  successful  But 
when  he  proceeds  from  the  historical  to  the  theological 
argument,  and  maintains  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
God's  perfections  that  such  miracles  ever  should  be 
wrought,* he  appears  to  assume  more  than  is  warranted 
either  by  reason  or  by  Scripture,  and  to  deduce  a  conse- 
quence which  is  not  required  by  the  former,  and  ap- 
pears difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  latter.  That  there 
may  be  such  a  thing  as  "  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all 
power  and  signs  and  lying  wonders,"  and  that  such 
working  will  actually  be  manifested  before  the  last  day 
in  support  of  Antichrist,  is  the  natural  interpretation  of . 
the  language  of  Scripture.  That  such  a  manifestation 
has  as  yet  taken  place  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  conclusion 
not  established  by  existing  evidence. 

Another  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  means 
of  distinguishing  between  true  and  false  miracles,  mean- 
ing by  the  latter  term  phenomena  pretended  to  be  mi- 
raculous, but  in  fact  either  natural  events  or  human  im- 
postures or  fabrications.  Various  rules  for  distinguish- 
ing between  these  have  been  given  by  several  authors, 
the  best  known  being  the  four  rules  laid  down  in  Les- 
lie's Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the.  Deists,  and  the 
three  given  in  bishop  Douglas's  Criterion,  and  to  some 
extent  the  six  given  by  bishop  Stillingflect  in  Origines 
Sacra,  bk.  ii,  chap,  x,  and  the  very  acute  observations 
in  a  similar  kind  of  work,  J.  H.  Newman's  Life  of  A  pot- 
Umxus  Tyanaus,  published  in  the  Encychpadia  Metro- 
poWana,  Yet  the  practical  value  of  these  rules,  though 
considerable  as  compared  with  the  inquiry  previously 
noticed,  is  available  rather  for  particular  and  temporary 
phases  of  controversy  than  for  general  and  perpetual 
edification.    A  more  permanent  principle  in  relation  to 
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this  question  is  suggested  by  Leslie  in  his  remarks  on 
the  pretended  miracles  of  Apollonius,  where  he  shows 
that  the  assumed  miracles,  even  if  admitted,  have  no 
important  connection  with  our  belief  or  practice.  "  But 
now/'  he  says,  "  to  sum  up  all,  let  us  suppose  to  the 
utmost  that  all  this  said  romance  were  true,  what 
would  it  amount  to  ?  Only  that  Apollonius  did  such 
things.  What  then?  What  if  he  were  so  virtuous  a 
person  that  God  should  have  given  him  the  power  to 
work  several  miracles?  This  would  noways  hurt  the 
argument  that  is  here  brought  against  the  deists,  be- 
cause Apollonius  set  up  no  new  religion,  nor  did  he 
pretend  that  he  was  sent  with  any  revelation  from  heav- 
en tc  introduce  any  new  sort  of  worship  of  God ;  so 
that  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  world  whether  these 
were  true  or  pretended  miracles;  whether  Apollonius 
were  an  honest  man  or  a  magician ;  or  whether  there 
ever  were  such  a  man  or  not.  For  he  left  no  law  or  gos- 
pel behind  him  to  be  received  upon  the  credit  of  those 
miracles  which  he  is  said  to  have  wrought."  "  To  this," 
aays  dean  Mansel,  "  it  may  be  added  that  there  is  an 
enormous  a  priori  improbability  against  miracles  per- 
formed without  any  professed  object,  as  compared  with 
those  which  belong  to  a  system  that  has  exercised  a 
good  and  permanent  influence  in  the  world.  This  im- 
probability can  only  be  overcome  by  a  still  more  enor- 
mous mass  of  evidence  in  their  favor;  and  until  some 
actual  case  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  such  evidence 
exists,  the  unimportance  of  a  reported  series  of  miracles 
is  a  valid  reason  for  withholding  belief  in  them.  The 
Scripture  miracles,  in  this  respect,  stand  alone  and  apart 
from  all  others  as  regards  the  evidence  of  their  reality, 
combined  with  their  significance,  if  real/' 

Among  the  most  important  works  on  Scripture  mira- 
cles, and  not  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  article  on 
Christian  Evidences,  are :  Fleetwood,  Essay  upon  Mir- 
acle* (1701);  Locke,  Discourse  of  Miracles  (1701-2); 
Pearce,  The  Miracles  of  Jesus  Vindicated  [in  reply  to 
Woolston]  (1729);  Smallbrook,  Vindication  of  our  Sav- 
iour's Miracles  [in  reply  to  Woolston]  (1729,  2  vols. 
8vo);  Lardner,  Vtttdtoitfon  of  Three  of  our  blessed  Sav- 
iour's Miracles  [in  reply  to  Woolston]  (1729) ;  Sher- 
lock, The  Trial  of  the  Witnesses  (1729);  Stevenson,  Con- 
ference upon  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour  (1730,  8vo) ; 
Sykcs,  Credibility  of  Miracles,  etc  (1749, 8vo) ;  Douglas, 
The  Criterion  (1764);  Claparede,  Miracles  of  the  Gospel 
[in  answer,  to  Rousseau]  (Lond.  1768,  8vo);  Campbell, 
Dissertation  on  Miracles  (1768) ;  Farmer,  Dissertation 
on  Miracles  (1771);  Bishop  Douglas,  Criterion  of  Mir- 
acles (1774, 8  vo) ;  De  Ilaen,  De  Miraculis  (Fnncf.  1776, 
8vo) ;  Scherer,  A  usf.  Erkldrung  der  Weissagungen  d.  N. 
T.  (Lpz.  1803, 8vo);  The  Hulsean  Prize  Essay  for  1814; 
Collyer,  Miracles  (1812) ;  Penrose,  Evidence  of  the  Script- 
ure Miracles  (1826) ;  Le  Bas,  Considerations  on  Miracles 
(1828) ;  Newman,  Life  of  A  pollonius  Tyanaus,  in  EncycL 
Metrop.  [written  before  his  defection  to  Rome] ;  Tbo- 
luck,  Glaubenswurdigheit  d.  evangel.  Gesch.  (Hamb.  1837) ; 
Muller,  Disputatio  de  Miraculorum  Jesu  Christi  Natura 
et  Necessitate  (1839-1841)  ;  Nitzsch,  in  Studien  undKrv- 
tiktn  of  1843;  Wardlaw,  On  Miracles  (1852;  New  York, 
1863) ;  Rothe,  in  Studien  und  Kritiken  of  1868;  Trench, 
Miracles  of  our  Lord  (6th  ed.  1858);  Koestlin,  De  Mi- 
raculorum,  quce  Christus  et  primi  ejus  discipulifecerunt, 
natura  et  rations  (1860);  Evans,  Christian  Miracles 
(Lond.  1861);  McCosh,  The  Supernatural  in  Relation 
to  the  Natural  (1862) ;  Mozley,  Lectures  on  Miracles 
(Bampton  for  1866 ;  Lond.  1866, 8vo) ;  Fisher,  Supernal. 
Origin  of  Christianity  (1865) ;  Duke  of  Argyle,  Reign 
of  Law  (1866) ;  Litton,  Miracles  (Lond.  1867)  ;*Uhlhom, 
Modern  Rep.  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  (Bost.  1868);  Fowler, 
Mozby  and  Tyndale  on  Miracles  (Lond.  1868) ;  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  Limits  of  PhUos.  Inquiry  (Edinb.  1868) ; 
Mouutford,  Miracles,  Past  and  Present  (Boston,  1870. 
12mo) ;  Bender,  Wunderbegriff  d.  N.  T.  (Frankfort  a.  M. 
1873);  Upham,  Star  of  our  Lord  (N.  Y.  1873,  8vo); 
Belcher,  Our  ford's  Miracles  of  Dealing  Considered 
(London.  1873) ;  Fowle,  Religion  and  Science  (1873, 


8vo);  Christlieb,  Mod.  Doubts  (1874),  ch.  v;  BuShnell, 
Nature  and  the  Supernatural  (new  ed.  1874) ;  Cudwort  h, 
Intellectual  System  (see  Index  in  voL  iii) ;  Watson, 
Theol  Instil,  i,  73  sq.,  146  sq.,  234;  Hodge,  Systematic 
TheoL  voL  i,  ch.  xii;  Hagenbach,  Uist.  Doctr.  i,  314  sq-, 
414  sq. ;  ii,  467  sq. ;  Haag,  Histoire  des  Dogmes  Chre- 
tiens, pt.  i,  ch.  iv,  et  al ;  J.  Pye  Smith,  First  Lines  of 
Christian  TheoL  p.  62  sq.,  682  sq.,  et  aL;  Pascal,  Pen- 
sees,  pt.  ii,  art.  19,  §  9 ;  Lyall,  Prop.  Proph.  p.  441 ;  Kit- 
to,  Cyclop.  BibL  Lit.  a.  v. ;  Smith,  BibL  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Chris- 
tian Magazine,  1797;  Christian  Instructor,  xvii,  145; 
Christian  Rev.  July,  1866 ;  TheoL  Rev.  vol.  iv ;  For.  Q*, 
voL  xxii ;  BibL  Sacra,  vols,  ii  and  vii ;  North  Brit.  Rev. 
Feb.  1846,  art.  viii;  April,  1862,  art.  iv;  North  A  mer. 
Rev.  July,  1860;  Journ.  of  Sac.  Lit.  April,  OcL  1854; 
Jan.  1866 ;  South.  Presb.  Rev.  1856 ;  South.  Qu.  Rev.  July, 
1857 ;  Prmcet.  Rev.  April,  1866 ;  A  mer.  TheoL  Rev.  July, 
1861;  Christian  Remembrancer,  July,  1861;  (Lond.)QM. 
Rev.  OcL  1862,  p.  242 ;  A  mer.  Presb.  Rev.  April,  1863,  art. 
i;  Jan.  1866;  Brit,  and  For.  Rev.  x,  11, 55;  Bulletin  Tke- 
ologique,  Sept.  1863,  p.  137 ;  TheoL  Eclectic,  vol.  v,  No.  3 ; 
Westm.  Rev.  Jan.  1818,  p.  106 ;  Meth.  Rev.  April,  1853,  p. 
181 ;  1870,  p.  299 ;  1872  (Jan.),  p.  164 ;  Brit,  and  For.  Er. 
Rev.  1863  (Jan.),  p.  29-66 ;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Jane, 
1867;  BibL  Sacra,  April,  1863,  art.  iii;  1867,  p.  189; 
Jahrb.  deutscher  TheoL  1869,  p.  572;  Contemp.  Rev. 
May,  1869,  p.  89  sq.;  Nov.  1872,  art.  v;  Christian  Q*. 
Oct  1873,  art.  iii ;  Brit.  Qu.  Rev.  July,  1873,  art.  vi ;  Bap*. 
Qu.  Rev.  1870 ;  Jan.  1874,  art.  i ;  Qu.  Rev.  of  Luth.  Ck. 
Julv,  1874,  art.  v. 

MIRACLES,  ECCLESIASTICAL.  The  Port  Royal- 
ists taught  that  "  there  would  never  have  been  any  false 
miracles  if  there  bad  been  none  true."  Many  Protes- 
tants, taking  hold  of  this  wise  adage,  set  down  as  in- 
controvertible the  assertion  that  the  so-called  "mira- 
cles" wrought  in  the  Church  since  the  patristic  period 
are  not  of  God,  because  they  are  not  prophesied  as  were 
those  of  the  Israelitish  and  apostolic  days  (see  Exod.  iii, 
12;  Mark  xvi,  17,  18),  and  that,  as  Dr.  Hodge  has  it. 
"while  there  is  nothing  in  the  N.  T.  inconsistent  with 
the  occurrence  of  miracles  in  the  post-apostolic  age  of 
the  Church  .  .  .  when  the  apostles  had  finished  tbeir 
work,  the  necessity  of  miracles,  so  far  as  the  great 
end  they  were  intended  to  accomplish  was  concerned, 
ceased"  (Syst.  TheoL  iii,  452). 

This  position  of  Protestant  writers  seems  to  gain 
strength  from  a  close  examination  of  the  practices  of 
the  early  patristic  period,  for  it  is  an  uncontested  state- 
ment that  during  the  first  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  the  apostles  we  hear  little  or  nothing  of  the  working 
of  miracles  by  the  early  Christians.  Says  bishop  Doug- 
las, "  If  we  except  the  testimonies  of  Papias  and  Irenae- 
us,  who  speak  of  raising  the  dead  ...  I  can  find  no  in- 
stances of  miracles  mentioned  by  the  fathers  before  the 
4th  century"  (Criterion,  p.  228-232) ;  and  if  we  come 
down  to  the  fathers  of  the  4th  century,  wc  find  that 
they  freely  speak  of  the  age  of  miracles  as  past;  that 
such  interpositions,  being  no  longer  necessary,  were  no 
longer  to  be  expected.  Whatever  may  appear  to  the 
contrary  in  the  more  oratorical  and  panegyrical  writings 
of  the  fathers,  whenever  they  address  themselves  theo- 
logically to  the  question  of  miracles,  they  admit  clearly 
and  unreservedly  the  truth  that  this  kind  of  evidence 
has  ceased  in  the  Christian  Church,  The  miracles  of 
divine  power  (according  to  St.  Augustine)  are  now  to 
be  sought  in  the  works  of  nature,  in  the  wonders  of  its 
ever-recurring  changes,  and  in  the  regular  course  of  the 
divine  providence.  After  enumerating  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  he  asks,  "Cur  (inquis)  ista  modo  non  fiunt? 
Quia  non  moverent  nisi  mira  essent ;  at  si  solita  essen- 
tia mira  non  essent"  (De  Utilitate  Credendi),  which  ho 
only  so  far  qualifies  in  his  retractions  as  not  absolutely 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  modern  miracle.  In  another 
place  he  speaks  of  "  miracles  not  being  permitted  to 
last  to  our  times,"  or  to  survive  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  over  the  world  (De  vera  Religione,  c  26,  § 
47),    St.  Chrysostom  bears  the  same  testimony  to  the 
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cessation  of  miracles  in  his  beautiful  sermons  on  the 
Resurrection  and  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  (Ser.  xxxiii 
and  xxxvi),  where  he  solves  the  same  question— M  Why 
are  no  signs  and  miracles  intrusted  to  us  now?" — by 
claiming  those  higher  miracles  of  grace  and  inward 
change  which  enable  us  to  use  the  prayer  of  faith,  and 
to  exclaim, "  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven !"  Chry- 
sostom  says  himself:  "Ne  itaque  ex  eo,  quod  nunc 
signa  non  fiunt,  argumentum  ducas  tunc  etiam  non  fu- 
isse.  Etenim  tunc  utiliter  fiebant,  et  nunc  utiliter  non 
fiunt"  (/it  Epistolam  i,  ad  Corinth,  HomiL  vi,  2 ;  comp. 
Augustine,  De  Cimtate  Dei,  xxii,  viii,  1).  Yet  these 
fathers  also  supply  lis  with  accounts  of  deeds  wrought 
by  Christian  believers,  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  pleased  to  sump  as  miraculous,  but  which 
these  early  writers  of  the  Church  mark  out  clearly  as 
natural  results.  If  indeed  they  pleased  to  call  them 
miracles,  they  yet  betray  that  even  in  their  own  view 
there  was  a  vast  difference  between  the  scriptural  and 
ecclesiastical  miracles,  and  that  they  did  not  count  them 
as  of  the  same  category.  St,  Augustine,  referring  to 
the  wonderful  deeds  wrought  by  the  faithful  of  the 
Church  in  his  day,  concedes  also  that  they  were  not 
wrought  with  the  same  lustre  as  in  the  apostolic  days, 
nor  with  the  same  significance  and  authority  for  the 
whole  Christian  world  (comp.  Fr.  Nitzsch,  jun.,  A  ugus- 
tuats'  Lehre  vom  Wunder  [Berlin,  I860],  p.  82  sq.). 
Bishop  Douglas  says  that  these  miraculous  workings 
were  confined  to  "  the  cures  of  diseases,  particularly  the 
cares  of  dsemoniacs,  by  exorcising  them;  which  last 
indeed  seems  to  be  their  favorite  standing  miracle;" 
and  Prof.  Newman,  one  of  the  richest  prizes  gained  by 
the  Romanists  from  the  Church  of  England  in  this  gen- 
eration, is  candid  enough  to  admit  the  contrast  between 
the  scriptural  and  what  he  calls  ecclesiastical  miracles. 
He  says,  u  The  miracles  of  Scripture  are,  as  a  whole, 
grave,  simple,  and  majestic :  those  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory often  partake  of  what  may  not  unfitly  be  called  a 
romantic  character,  and  of  that  wildness  and  inequality 
which  enters  into  the  notion  of  romance."  M  It  is  ob- 
vious," he  says  elsewhere, "  to  apply  what  has  been  said 
to  the  case  of  the  miracles  of  the  Church,  as  compared 
with  those  in  Scripture.  Scripture  is  to  us  a  garden  of 
Eden,  and  its  creations  are  beautiful  as  well  as  'very 
good ;'  but  when  we  pass  from  the  apostolic  to  the  fol- 
lowing ages,  it  is  as  if  we  left  the  choicest  valleys  of 
the  earth,  the  quietest  and  most  harmonious  scenery, 
and  the  most  cultivated  soil,  for  the  luxuriant  wilder- 
ness of  Africa  or  Asia,  the  natural  home  or  kingdom  of 
brute  nature  uninfluenced  by  man"  (Two  Essays  on 
Scripture  Miracles  and  on  Ecclesiastical,  2d  ed.  Lond. 
1870,  p.  116,  150).  Dr.  Hodge,  in  commenting  upon 
Romish  miracles,  quotes  these  words  of  Prof.  Newman, 
and  says  of  them,  "A  more  felicitous  illustration  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  The  contrast  between  the  Gos- 
pels and  the  legends  of  the  saints  is  that  between  the 
divine  and  the  human,  and  even  the  animal ;  between 
Christ  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  and  St  Anthony'1 
(iii,  465). 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  notwithstanding  the 
want  of  any  trustworthy  patristic  testimony,  asserts  that 
the  power  of  performing  all  manner  of  miraculous  works 
remains  with  the  Church  since  the  days  of  its  first 
founding,  henceforth  and  forever.  "  Roman  Catholics," 
says  Butler,  "relying  with  entire  confidence  on  the 
promises  of  Christ  [quoting  Acts  ii,  3  sq. ;  John  xiv,  12; 
Mark  xvi,  17, 18],  believe  that  the  power  of  working 
miracles  was  given  by  Christ  to  his  Church,  and  that  it 
never  has  been,  and  never  will  be  withdrawn  from  her" 
{Book  of  the  Rom,  Cath,  Ch,  Letter  iii,  p.  37  sq. ;  see 
also  p.  46  sq.).  Another,  even  greater  celebrity,  the 
learned  Bellarmine,  goes  so  far  as  to  prove  from  this 
continuity  of  the  miraculous  power  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  that  the  Protestant  Church,  lacking  this,  is  man- 
ifestly not  of  God.  He  argues  that  miracles  are  neces- 
sary to  evince  any  new  faith  or  extraordinary  mission ; 
that  miracles  are  efficacious  and  sufficient.     By  the  for- 
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mer,  he  then  tells  us,  may  be  deduced  that  the  Church 
is  not  to  be  found  among  Protestants ;  by  the  latter,  that 
it  is  most  assuredly  among  Catholics :  "  Undecima  nota 
est  gloria  miraculorum;  sunt  autero  duo  fundamenta 
pnemittenda.  Unum  quod  miracula  sint  necessaria  ad 
novam  fidem  vel  extraordinariam  missionem  persua- 
dendam.  Alterum,  quod  sint  efficacia  et  sufficientie; 
uam  ex  priore  deducemus  non  esse  apud  adversarios  vo- 
ram  ecclesiam,  ex  posteriore  deducemus  earn  esse  apud 
nos.  Quod  igitur  miracula  sint  necessaria,  probatur  pri- 
mo  Scripture  testimonio,  Exod.  iv,  cum  Moses  mittere- 
tur  a  Deo  ad  populum,  ac  diceret :  *  Non  credent  mini, 
neque  audient  vocem  meam.'  Non  respondet  Deus, 
'  Debent  credere,  velint  nolint,'  sed  dedit  illi  potestatem 
faciendi  miracula,  et  ait :  '  Ut  credant,  quod  apparaerit 
tibi  Dominus,'  etc  Et  in  Novo  Testament©,  Matt,  x, 
'Euntes,  predicate,  dicentes:  Appropinquovit  regnum 
coalorum;  infirmos  curate,  mortuos  suscitate,  leprosos 
mundate,  dsemones  ejicite.'  Joan,  xv, '  Si  opera  non  fe- 
cissem  in  eis  quie  nemo  alius  fecit,  peccatum  non  habe- 
rent* "  (Opera,  vol.  ii ;  De  Notis  Ecdesia,  lib.  iv,  cap.  xiv, 
col. 206  D  [CoL  1619]).  Even  the  liberal-minded  Dr.Mil- 
ner,  who  displayed  learning  in  almost  every  department 
of  science ;  who  possessed  experience,  intelligence,  and 
taste;  who  wrote  well  and  reasoned  acutely;  teaches, 
in  a  letter  devoted  to  the  subject  of  miracles,  that  "  if 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  not  the  only  true 
Church,  God  would  not  have  given  any  attestation  in 
its  favor.  .  .  .  Having  demonstrated  the  distinction," 
by  which  he  means  the  exclusive  holiness  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  he  professes  himself  "prepared  to 
show  that  God  has  borne  testimony  to  that  holiness  by 
the  many  and  incontestable  (?)  miracles  he  has  wrought 
in  her  favor,  from  the  age  of  the  apostles  down  to  the 
present  time"  (Lett,  xxvi,  p.  163  sq.,  et  al). 

The  reasoning  of  Dr.  Milner  brings  us  to  reconsider 
the  statement  made  in  the  early  part  of  this  article  that 
"  no  miraculous  events  mark  the  history  of  the  Church 
after  the  days  of  the  apostles,  if  we  may  depend  on  the 
authority  of  the  patristic  writers."  Romanists  fre- 
quently refer  us  to  what  St.  Ignatius,  who  flourished  in 
the  1st  century  after  Christ,  relates  about  the  wild 
beasts  which  were  let  loose  upon  the  martyrs  being  fre- 
quently restrained  by  a  divine  power  from  hurting  them, 
and  also  to  the  miracle  which  deterred  the  apostate  Ju- 
lian (this,  however,  brings  us  to  the  4th  century)  from 
rebuilding  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  As  to  the  first  of 
these  miraculous  workings,  a  single  observation  must 
suffice.  The  words  of  Ignatius  are :  "  Ne  sicut  in  aliis, 
terrire  sint  et  non  eos  tetigerunt ;"  implying  that  the 
fierce  animals  did  not  behave  as  in  ordinary  cases,  but 
that,  being  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  surrounding 
spectators,  they  refused  to  fight.  Ignatius  himself  con- 
sidered the  occurrence  purely  accidental  and  natural ; 
otherwise  he  would  have  given  the  glory  to  God,  and 
have  besought  him  to  repress  their  fury.  As  to  the 
second  miracle,  it  must  of  necessity  have  occurred,  or 
the  prophecy  which  related  to  it  could  not  be  fulfilled 
(Dan.  ix,  27).  Says  Elliott :  "  In  its  exact  completion 
I  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Milner,  and  for  the  very  rea- 
son assigned  by  Gibbon  himself,  that  if  it  were  not 
verified, '  the  imperial  sophist  would  have  converted  the 
success  of  his  undertaking  into  a  specious'  (he  should 
have  said  solid)  4  argument  against  the  faith  of  proph- 
ecy and  the  truth  of  revelation'  (Decline  and  Fall,  iv, 
104).  But  I  am  not  equally  disposed  to  admit  that 
there  were  other  as  extraordinary  miracles,  besides  the 
one  mentioned,  since  the  apostolic  age;  or,  if  there 
were,  that  they  were  performed  for  the  purpose  alleged 
by  him"  (Delin.  of  Romanism,  p.  527).  Dr.  Neander, 
bishop  Kaye,  Dr.  Schaff,  and  others,  hold  to  the  gradual 
cessation  theory.  That  is  to  say,  they  teach  that  "  there 
is  an  antecedent  probability  that  the  power  of  working 
miracles  was  not  suddenly  and  abruptly,  but  gradually 
withdrawn,  as  the  necessity  of  such  outward  and  ex- 
traordinary attestation  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christi- 
anity diminished  and  gave  way  to  the  natural  operation 
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of  truth  and  moral  suasion."  They  also  hold  that  "it 
is  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  termination,  either  at 
the  death  of  the  apostles,  or  their  immediate  disciples, 
or  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Arian  heresy,  or  any  subsequent  era,  and  to 
sift  carefully  in  each  particular  case  the  truth  from  leg- 
endary fiction/*  '•  Most  of  the  statements  of  the  apolo- 
gists," says  Dr.  Schaff,  "  are  couched  in  general  terms, 
and  refer  to  extraordinary  cures  from  demoniacal  pos- 
session (which  probably  includes,  in  the  language  of 
that  age,  cases  of  madness,  deep  melancholy,  and  epi- 
lepsy) and  other  diseases,  by  the  invocation  of  the  name 
of  Jesus.  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  such  cures  as  a  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  Rome  and  all  over  the  world,  and 
Origen  appeals  to  his  own  personal  observation,  but 
speaks  in  another  place  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  mir- 
acles, so  as  to  suggest  the  gradual  cessation  theory. 
Tertullian  attributes  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  conver- 
sions of  his  day  to  supernatural  dreams  and  visions,  as 
does  also  Origen,  although  with  more  caution.  But  in 
such  psychological  phenomena  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  natural  and 
supernatural  causes,  and  between  providential  interpo- 
sitions and  miracles  proper.  The  strongest  passage  on 
this  subject  is  found  in  Irenaeus  {Adv.  Acer,  ii,  31,  §  2, 
and  ii,  32,  §  4),  who,  in  contending  against  the  heretics, 
mentions,  besides  prophecies  and  miraculous  cures  of 
demoniacs,  even  the  raising  of  the  dead  among  contem- 
porary events  taking  place  in  the  Catholic  Church ;  but 
he  specifies  no  particular  case  or  name ;  and  it  should 
be  mentioned  also  that  hb  youth  still  bordered  almost 
on  the  Johannean  age"  (Ch.  History,  i,  206,  207).  In 
another  place,  referring  to  the  testimony  of  Ambrose 
and  Augustine  for  belief  in  a  continuation  of  miracles, 
Dr.  Schaff,  while  himself  advocating  the  gradual  cessa- 
tion theory,  and  also  the  possibility  of  miraculous  power 
dwelling  in  the  Church  of  to-day,  teaches,  nevertheless, 
that  even  the  best  of  patristic  testimonies  may  be  im- 
peached if  they  appear  on  the  witness  stand  in  behalf 
of  miraculous  deeds  wrought  in  the  Church  in  post' 
apostolic  days:  "We  should  not  be  bribed  or  blinded 
by  the  character  and  authority  of  such  witnesses,  since 
experience  sufficiently  proves  that  even  the  best  and 
most  enlightened  men  cannot  wholly  divest  themselves 
of  superstition  and  of  the  prejudices  of  their  age.  Re- 
call, e.  g.,  Luther  and  the  apparitions  of  the  devil,  the 
Magnalia  of  Cotton  Mather,  the  old  Puritans  and  their 
trials  for  witchcraft,  as  well  as  the  modern  superstitions 
of  spiritual  rappings  and  table-turnings,  by  which  many 
eminent  and  intelligent  persons  have  been  carried  away" 
(ui,  461). 

But,  differ  as  we  may  regarding  the  cessation  or  non- 
cessation  of  miraculous  power  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  one  point  on  which  Protestants 
unite  in  opposing  the  pretensions  of  Rome ;  some  betray- 
ing an  undue  dogmatic  bias,  but  all  agreeing  that  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  genuine  writings  of  the  ante-Nicene 
Church  are  more  free  from  miraculous  and  superstitious 
elements  than  the  annals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  espe- 
cially of  rraonasticism.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Nicene  age  is  the  first  marked  as  one  of  miracles, 
and  that  miraeles  rapidly  increased  in  number  from 
henceforth  until  they  became  matters  of  every-day  oc- 
currence. Dr.  Isaac  Taylor  adds :  "  No  such  miracles  as 
those  of  the  4th  century  were  pretended  in  the  preced- 
ing fera,  when  they  might  seem  to  be  more  needed.  If, 
then,  these  miracles  were  genuine,  they  must  be  re- 
garded as  opening  a  new  dispensation"  (Ana  Christian- 
ity, ii,  357).  This  new  dispensation,  no  doubt,  they  her- 
alded, for  it  is  manifest  that  the  miracles  of  the  Nicene 
age  andpod-Nicene  age  "  were  always  intended  to  prop- 
agate the  belief  of  certain  rites  and  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices which  had  crept  into  the  Church;  to  advance  the 
reputation  of  some  particular  chapel  or  image  or  relig- 
ious order,  or  to  countenance  opinions,  either  such  as 
were  contested  among  themselves,  oa  such  as  the  whole 
Church  did  not  teach"  (Bishop  Douglas,  Criterion,  p.  40). 


Says  Dr.  Taylor:  "Whereas  the  alleged  sapesnatural 
.occurrences  related,  or  appealed  to  by  the  earlier  Chris- 
tian writers,  are  nearly  all  of  an  ambiguous  kind,  and 
such  as  may,  with  little  difficulty,  be  understood  'with- 
out either  the  assumption  of  miraculous  interposition, 
or  the  imputation  of  deliberate  fraud,  it  is  altogether 
otherwise  with  the  miracles  of  the  Church  of  the  4th, 
5th,  and  6th  centuries.  From  the  period  of  the  Nicene 
Council  and  onward  miracles  of  the  roost  astounding 
kind  were  alleged  to  be  wrought  from  day  to  day,  and 
openly,  and  in  all  quarters  of  the  Christian  world. 
These  wonders  were  solemnly  appealed  to  and  seriously 
narrated  by  the  leading  persons  of  the  Church,  Eastern 
and  Western;  and  in  many  instances  these  very  per- 
sons— the  great  men  now  set  up  in  opposition  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformation — were  themselves  the  won- 
der-workers, and  have  themselves  transmitted  the  ac- 
counts of  them.  But  then  these  alleged  miracles  were, 
almost  in  every  instance,  wrought  expressly  in  support 
of  those  very  practices  and  opinions  which  stand  for- 
ward as  the  points  of  contrast  distinguishing  Romanism 
from  Protestantism.  We  refer  especially  to  the  ascetic 
life — the  supernatural  properties  of  the  eucharistic  ele- 
ments— the  invocation  of  the  saints,  or  direct  praying 
to  them,  and  the  efficacy  of  their  relics;  and  the  rever- 
ence or  worship  due  to  certain  visible  and  palpable  re- 
ligious symbols"  (ii,  235). 

Dr.  Hodge,  commenting  upon  these  Romish  miracles, 
says,  "  they  admit  of  being  classified  on  different  prin- 
ciples.    As  to  their  nature,  some  are  grave  and  impor- 
tant; others  are  trifling,  childish,  and  even  babyish; 
others  are  indecorous;  and  others  are  irreverent,  and 
even  blasphemous.  .  .  .  Another  principle  on  which 
they  may  be  classified  is  the  design  for  which  they 
were  wrought  or  adduced.     Some  are  brought  forth  as 
proofs  of  the  sanctity  of  particular  persons  or  places  or 
things;  some  to  sustain  particular  doctrines,  such  as 
purgatory,  transubstantiation,  the  worshipping  of  the 
saints  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  etc.,  some  for  the  iden- 
tification of  relics.     It  is  no  injustice  to  the  authorities 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  say  that  whatever  good  ends 
these  miracles  may  in  any  case  be  intended  to  serve, 
they  have  in  the  aggregate  been  made  subservient  to  the 
accumulation  of  money  and  to  the  increase  of  power.  .  . . 
The  truth  of  Christianity  depends  on  the  historical 
truth  of  the  account  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  N. 
T.     The  truth  of  Romanism  depends  on  the  truth  of 
the  miracles  to  which  it  appeals.     What  would  become 
of  Protestantism  if  it  depended  on  the  demonology  of 
Luther,  or  the  witch-stories  of  our  English  forefathers? 
The  Romish  Church,  in  assuming  the  responsibility  for 
the  ecclesiastical  miracles,  has  taken  upon  itself  a  bur- 
den which  would  crush  the  shoulders  of  Atlas"  (hi,  456; 
comp.  Princet.  Rev.  April,  1856,  art.  v,  especially  p.  272). 
And  Dr.  Schaff,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  miracles  may  have  been  wrought  in 
post-apostolic  days,  and  may  continue  to  be  wrought 
to-day  and  hereafter,  yet  ventures  to  say  that "  the  fol- 
lowing weighty  considerations  rise  against  the  miracles 
of  the  Nicene  and  post-Nicene  age ;  not  warranting,  in- 
deed, the  rejection  of  all,  yet  making  us  at  least  very 
cautious  and  doubtful  of  receiving  them  in  particular: 
1.  These  miracles  have  a  much  lower  moral  tone  than 
those  of  the  Bible,  while  in  some  cases  they  far  exceed 
them  in  outward  pomp,  and  make  a  stronger  appeal  to 
our  faculty  of  belief.    Many  of  the  monkish  miracles 
are  not  so  much  supernatural  and  above  reason  as  they 
are  unnatural  and  against  reason,  attributing  even  to 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  panthers  and  hyenas,  with 
which  the  misanthropic  hermits  lived  on  confidential 
terms,  moral  feelings  and  states,  repentance  and  con- 
version, of  which  no  trace  appears  in  the  N.  T.   2.  They 
serve  not  to  confirm  the  Christian  faith  in  general,  but 
for  the  most  part  to  support  the  ascetic  life,  the  magical 
virtue  of  the  sacrament,  the  veneration  of  saints  and 
relics,  and  other  superstitious  practices,  which  are  evi- 
dently of  later  origin,  and  are  mora  or  less  offensive  tfi 
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the  healthy  evangelical  mind.  8.  The  further  they  are 
removed  from  the  apostolic  age,  the  more  numerous 
thev  are,  and  in  the  4th  centurv  alone  there  are  more 
miracles  than  in  all  the  three  preceding  centuriea  to- 
gether, while  the  reason  for  them,  as  against  the  power 
of  the  heathen  world,  was  less.  4.  The  Church  fathers, 
with  all  the  worthiness  of  their  character  in  other  re- 
spects, confessedly  lacked  a  highly-cultivated  sense  of 
truth,  and  allowed  a  certain  justification  of  falsehood  ad 
mojorem  Deiglorium,  oxfrauspia,  under  the  misnomer 
af  policy  or  accommodation  (so  especially  Jerome,  Epist. 
ad  Pammachium) ;  with  the  single  exception  of  Augus- 
tine, who,  in  advance  of  his  age,  rightly  condemned 
falsehood  in  every  form.  6.  Several  Church  fathers, 
like  Augustine,  Martin  of  Tours,  and  Gregory  I,  them- 
selves concede  that  in  their  time  extensive  frauds  with 
the. relics  of  saints  were  already  practiced;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  there  were  not  rarely  nu- 
merous copies  of  the  same  relict,  all  of  which  claimed  to 
be  genuine.  6.  The  Nicene  miracles  met  with  doubt 
and  contradiction  even  among  contemporaries,  and  Sul- 
pitiua  Severus  makes  the  important  admission  that  the 
miracles  of  St.  Martin  were  better  known  and  more 
firmly  believed  in  foreign  countries  than  in  his  own 
{Dialog*  i,  18).  7.  Church  fathers,  like  Chrysostom  and 
Augustine,  contradict  themselves  in  a  measure  in  some- 
times paying  homage  to  the  prevailing  faith  in  miracles, 
especially  in  their  discourses  on  the  festivals  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, and  in  soberer  moments,  and  in  the  calm  exposi- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  maintaining  that  miracles,  at 
least  in  the  Biblical  sense,  had  long  since  ceased  (comp. 
Robertson,  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church  to  Gregory  the 
Great  [Lond.  1864],  p.  884).  We  must,  moreover,  re- 
member that  the  rejection  of  the  Nicene  miracles  by  no 
means  justifies  the  inference  of  intentional  deception  in 
every  case,  nor  destroys  the  claim  of  the  great  Church 
teachers  to  our  respect.  On  the  contrary,  between  the 
proper  miracle  and  fraud  there  lie  many  intermediate 
steps  of  self-deception,  clairvoyance,  magnetic  phenom- 
ena and  cures,  and  unusual  states  of  the  human  soul, 
wbich  is  full  of  deep  mysteries,  and  stands  nearer  the 
invisible  spirit-world  than  the  every-day  mind  of  the 
multitude  suspects.  Constantino's  vision  of  the  cross, 
for  example,  may  be  traced  to  a  prophetic  dream ;  and 
the  frustration  of  the  building  of  the  Jewish  Temple 
under  Julian,  to  a  special  providence,  or  a  historical 
judgment  of  God.  The  mytho- poetic  faculty,  too, 
which  freely  and  unconsciously  produces  miracles  among 
children,  may  have  been  at  work  among  credulous 
monks  in  the  dreary  deserts,  and  magnified  an  ordinary 
event  into  a  miracle.  In  judging  of  this  obscure  por- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  Church  we  must,  in  general, 
guard  ourselves  as  well  against  shallow  naturalism  and 
scepticism  as  against  superstitious  mysticism,  remem- 
bering that 

'There  are  more  things  In  heaven  and  enrth 
Than  are  dreamt  of  In  onr  philosophy* " 

(Ok.  Hist  iii,  468-466). 

If  we  institute  a  direct  and  careful  comparison  be- 
tween the  Biblical  and  the  ecclesiastical  miracles,  we 
find,  besides  matter  of  fact,  as  to  the  certainty  of 
the  thing  and  the  reasons  of  credibility,  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  former 
and  a  confirmation  of  that  for  which  it  is  produced, 
while  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  "Those 
Biblical  miracles,"  says  Butler,  "were  generally  very 
beneficial  to  human  nature,  doing  mighty  offices  of 
kindness  towards  those  who  were  the  subjects  of 
tbem,  such  ma  healing  the  sick,  raising  the  dead,  restor- 
ing the  deaf,  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  etc. ;  all  wbich 
bore  an  excellent  proportion  to  the  great  design  of  re- 
deeming and  saving  mankind.  And  if  at  any  time 
there  were  any  mixture  of  severity  in  the  very  act,  such 
as  striking  some  dead  by  a  word  spoken,  or  putting 
others  in  the  immediate  possession  of  the  devil  by  ex- 
communication ;  vet  was  even  this  done  either  in  kind- 
to  posterity,  by  fixing,  in  the  first  institution  of 


things,  one  or  two  standing  pillars  of  salt,  that  might 
be  for  example  and  admonition  to  after-ages,  against 
some  practices  that  might  otherwise  in  time  destroy 
Christianity;  as,  in  the  first  instance,  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  against  the  sin  of  hypoensy ;  or  else  to  some 
good  purposes  for  the  persons  themselves,  as  in  the  last 
instance  of  excommunication ;  so  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
cestuous person,  it  was  adjudged  by  Paul,  'to  deliver 
such  a  one  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh, 
that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Je- 
sus' (I  Cor.  v,  6).  None  of  these  miracles  were  such 
useless,  ludicrous  actions  as  the  Romish  authors  have 
filled  their  histories  with ;  such  as  that  of  St.  Berinus, 
who, '  being  under  full  sail  for  France/and  half  his  voy- 
age over,  finding  he  had  forgot  something,  walks  out 
upon  the  sea,  and  returns  back  dryshod ;'  such  as  SuMo- 
chua,  by  his  prayer  and  staff  hindering  the  poor  lambs 
from  sucking  their  dams,  when  they  were  running  to- 
wards them  with  full  appetites;  such,  again,  as  St. 
Francis  bespeaking  the  ass  in  the  kind  compellation  of 
brother, '  to  stand  quiet  till  he  had  done  preaching,  and 
not  disturb  the  solemnity ;'  and  such  as  St.  Fiutanus 
keeping  the  calf  from  the  cow,  that  they  should  neither 
of  them  move  towards  one  another ;  such,  in  a  word,  as 
St.  Frimianus  and  St,  Ruadanus,  sporting  their  miracles 
with  each  other,  as  if  they  had  the  power  given  them 
for  no  other  end  but  mere  trial  of  skill,  or  some  pretty 
diversion  of  bystanders"  (Notes,  p.  262-268).  The  Bre- 
viary (q.  v.)  teems  with  descriptions  of  all  manner  of  mi- 
raculous manifestations,  but  we  have  not  room  to  enu- 
merate others  here,  and  must  refer  the  reader  to  it  and 
to  Elliott  (Delineation  of  Romanism,  p.  627-648).  On 
the  most  important  so-called  miracles  claimed  by  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  modern  days,  see  the  articles  St. 
Francis;  Holy  Coat  of  Treves;  St.  Januakius; 
Lourdks  ;  Xavikr,  etc.  See  also  Superstition  ;  Vis- 
ions. 

It  appears,  moreover,  from  the  writings  of  many  dis- 
tinguished Roman  Catholic  authors  that  the  post-Ni- 
cene  miracles  are  not  generally  accepted.  Thus  Peter, 
abbot  of  Cluny,  as  far  back  as  the  13th  century,  says: 
"You  know  how  much  those  Church  sonnets  grieve 
me"  (lib.  v,  Epist.  xxix).  He  mentions  one  of  Benedict 
which  he  declares  contained  no  less  than  twenty-four 
lies.  Ludovicus  Vives,  speaking  of  the  Legenda  A  urea, 
observes :  "  How  unworthy  both  of  God  and  man  is  the 
story  of  their  saints,  which,  I  do  not  know  why,  was 
called  the  Golden  Legend,  it  having  been  written  by 
one  who  had  an  iron  mouth  and  a  leaden  heart"  (lib.  ii, 
De  Currupt.  A  rtib.,  in  fine).  And  Espencius  declares : 
"  No  stable  is  fuller  of  dung  than  their  legends  are  of 
fables"  (in  2  Tim.  tr,  Digress.  21).  These  authorities 
might  be  multiplied  to  a  great  extent  We  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  few  of  the  leading  minds  since  the 
reformatory  ideas  took  root  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
First  among  these  we  must  place  the  learned  French 
chancellor  Gerson,  of  Paris  University,  who,  when,  in 
the  Council  of  Constance,  the  canonization  of  St.  Bridget 
(q.  v.)  was  proposed,  thus  spoke  out :  "  It  cannot  be  said 
how  much  this  curiosity  for  knowing  future  and  hidden 
things,  and  for  seeing  miracles  and  performing  them, 
hath  deluded  most  persons,  and  constantly  turned  them 
away  from  true  religion.  Hence  all  those  superstitions 
among  the  people  which  destroy  the  Christian  religion, 
while,  like  the  Jews,  they  only  seek  a  sign,  exhibiting 
to  images  the  worship  due  to  God,  and  attaching  their 
faith  to  men  yet  uncanonized,  and  to  apocryphal  writ- 
ings, more  than  to  the  Scriptures  themselves." 

In  the  16th  century  the  appearance  of  a  rival  to  the 
Franciscan  visionary  in  the  person  of  St.  Catharine  of 
Sienna  as  the  champion  of  the  more  powerful  Domini- 
cans, provoked  the  following  utterance  from  cardinal 
Cajetan,  utterly  nullifying  the  former  declarations  of 
the  Church  in  her  favor:  "It  is  alleged,"  he  writes, 
'•  that  St.  Bridget  had  a  revelation  that  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin was  preserve^  from  original  sin.  But  the  probabil- 
ity of  this  opinion  is  very  slender,  for  it  is  opposed  to 
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very  many  saints,  and  none  of  those  alleged  were  them- 
selves canonized.  To  St.  Bridget,  moreover,  we  may 
oppose  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  who  said  that  the  con- 
trary doctrine  had  been  revealed  to  her,  as  the  arch- 
bishop of  Florence  relates  in  the  first  part  of  his  Suuuna. 
And  St.  Catharine  would  seem  to  deserve  greater  credit, 
because  she  was  canonized  like  the  other  saints,  while 
St.  Bridget  was  canonized  in  the  period  of  the  schism, 
during  the  obedience  of  Boniface  IX,  in  which  there 
was  no  certain  and  undoubted  pope."  Further  on  be 
adds  the  fatal  words :  "  New  revelations  against  so  many 
saints  and  ancient  doctors  must  seem  to  the  wise  to  bring 
in  an  angel  of  Satan  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light, 
to  bring  in  fancies,  and  even  figments.  These,  truly, 
with  the  so-called  miracles  which  are  cited  in  this  cause, 
are  rather  for  old  women  than  for  the  holy  synod,  whence 
I  do  not  deem  them  worthy  of  mention."     "  There  is 

m 

need  of  great  caution,"  writes  this  great  divine,  "first 
on  account  of  the  miracle  itself,  inasmuch  as  Satan 
transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of  light,  and  can  work 
many  signs  and  wonders,  such  as  we  might  deem  that 
none  but  God  could  work — as  works  of  healing,  power 
over  the  elements,  and  the  like.  Hence  it  is  said  that 
Antichrist  will  perform  so  many,  miracles  in  the  sight 
of  men  that,  if  it  were  possible,  he  would  deceive  the 
very-elect  themselves.  Secondly,  there  is  need  of  cau- 
tion on  the  ground  of  illusions,  as  happens  in  the  case 
of  prophesy inga.  Thirdly,  it  may  be  urged  that  signs 
(according  to  1  Cor.  xiv,  and  St.  Gregory,  Horn,  x)  are 
given  to  the  unbelieving,  and  not  to  believers;  while 
to  the  Church  as  faithful,  and  not  unfaithful,  are  given 
the  prophetical  and  apostolical  revelations.  Hence  the 
way  of  signs  .  .  .  unless  not  merely  a  wonder,  but  a 
true  and  indisputable  miracle,  is  wrought  before  the 
Roman  Church  in  the  most  evident  manner,  ought  not 
to  determine  any  doubtful  doctrine;  and  the  reason  is, 
because  we  have  from  God  an  ordinary  way  for  the  de- 
termination of  matters  of  faith ;  insomuch  that  if  an 
angel  from  heaven  were  to  say  anything  contrary  to 
this  ordinary  way  he  ought  not  to  be  believed  (GaL  i, 
8).  Add  to  this  that  the  miracles  received  by  the 
Church  in  the  canonization  of  saints,  which  are  most 
authentic  of  all,  are  not,  inasmuch  as  they  rest  on  hu- 
man testimony,  absolutely  certain  (for  it  is  written, 
'  Every  man  is  a  liar') ;  although  they  may  be  certain 
after  a  human  manner.  But  the  certainty  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  ought  not  to  be  certain  after  a  human  man- 
ner, but  ought  to  have  altogether  an  infallible  evidence 
such  as  no  human  being,  but  only  God,  can  produce. 
Hence  the  apostle  Peter,  after  giving  his  own  testimony 
to  the  heavenly  voice  heard  by  him  in  the  transfigura- 
tion of  our  Lord,  as  a  human  evidence,  subjoins :  'And 
we  have  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,'  adding  that 
4  Prophecy  came  not  by  the  will  of  man.'  Wherefore 
certainty  in  the  Judicial  determination  of  the  things 
of  faith  must  be  obtained  by  divine  and  not  by  human 
testimony"  {De  Conceptione  B.  V.  M.  cap.  i). 

We  can  even  go  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  and  learn 
from  some  of  its  incumbents  a  like  disposition  to  ignore, 
or  even  to  reject  the  miraculous  manifestations  in  the 
Church.  Thus  pope  Gregory  XIj  having  been  persuad- 
ed by  the  prophecies  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna  to  re- 
turn to  Rome  from  Avignon,  "  when  on  his  death-bed, 
and  having  in  his  hands  the  sacred  body  of  Christ,  pro- 
tested before  all  that  they  ought  to  beware  of  human 
beings,  whether  male  or  female,  speaking  under  pretence 
of  religion  the  visions  of  their  own  brain.  For  by  these 
(he  said)  he  was  led  away;  and,  setting  aside  the  rea- 
sonable advice  of  his  own  people,  had  drawn  himself 
and  the  Church  to  the  verge  of  an  imminent  schism, 
unless  her  merciful  Spouse,  Jesus,  should  save  her," 
which  the  dreadful  result  too  clearly  proved  (Gerson. 
De  Exam.  Doctrinarum,  pt,  ii,  consid.  iii).  Nor  need 
pope  Benedict  XIV  be  forgotten.  His  utterances  are 
clearly  laid  down  in  his  great  work  on  the  Canonization 
of  the  Saints  (lib.  iv,  ch.  xxxi,  §  21-25). 

If  from  these  celebrated  Romish  authorities  we  come 


down  to  our  own  day,  we  find  bishop  Milner,  who  is 
himself  an  advocate  of  the  doctrine,  yet  admitting  •*  that 
a  vast  number  of  incredible  and  false  miracles,  as  well 
as  other  fables,  have  been  forged  by  some  and  believed 
by  other  Catholics  in  every  age  of  the  Church,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  apostles.  I  agree  ...  in  rejecting  the 
Ijegenda  A  urea  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  the  Specvhtm 
of  Vincentius  Belluacensis,  the  Saints'  Lives  of  the  pa- 
trician Metaphrastes,  and  scores  of  similar  legends, 
stuffed  as  thev  are  with  relations  of  miracles  of  everv 
description"  (End  of  Controversy,  Lett.xxvii,p.  175, 176). 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  from  what 
we  have  said  that  these  miraculous  exhibitions  are  con- 
fined to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Protestants  have 
now  and  then  prophets  and  visionaries  who  claim  su- 
pernatural power.  But  while  the  Protestant  Church 
has  always  discarded  the  authors,  or  at  least,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  has  refused  to  accord  to 
such  exhibitions  any  divine  origin,  the  Church  of  Rome 
clearly  teaches  that  these  things  are  so  to  be.  Hence, 
occasionally,  sects  departing  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
have  tried  to  establish  their  authority  by  miraculous 
signs  and  works.  Thus  some  of  the  persecuted  Jansrn- 
ists  availed  themselves  of  the  utility  of  modern  miracles 
for  the  purpose  of  propagating  a  new  doctrine  or  decid- 
ing a  controverted  one,  and  had  recourse  to  the  same 
weapons  of  defence  against  their  implacable  adversaries 
Francois  de  Paris,  the  son  of  an  advocate  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  became  in  this  sense  the  apostle  of  the 
Jansenist  doctrine,  and  the  prophet  against  the  famous 
bull  Unigenitus.  His  holiness  and  mortification  of  life, 
and  the  reaction  of  public  opinion  after  the  cruel  perse- 
cutions of  the  Jesuits,  greatly  favored  the  success  of  his 
claim  to  work  miracles,  which,  according  to  his  biogra- 
phers, was  proved  both  in  his  life  and  at  his  tomb  after 
death,  in  a  degree  that  few  canonized  saints  have  at- 
tained to.  The  learned  reviewer  of  his  life,  in  the  A  da 
Eruditorum  of  Leipsic,  merely  concludes  from  his  his- 
tory that  the  city  of  Paris  was  filled  at  the  time  with 
the  followers  of  Jansenius,  and  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  appeal  thus  to  the  popular  superstition  in  or- 
der to  lessen  the  persecutions  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  a 
manner  to  attack  them  with  their  own  weapons.  These 
miracles  chiefly  involved  powers  of  healing  and  restora- 
tion of  outward  faculties,  and  bore  (if  true)  a  much 
closer  resemblance  to  the  healing  gifts  which  inaugu- 
rated Christianity  than  to  the  senseless  and  aimless 
wonders  of  mediaeval  miracle-working.  But  the  conta- 
gion which  was  thus  spread  over  the  Church,  and 
throughout  almost  every  age,  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  Roman  Church,  its  orders  or  disorders. 

Though  the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  in  their 
bold  appeal  "to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,"  haul 
treated  the  visions  and  miracles  upon  which  the  in- 
ner power  of  Rome  had  been  built  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  they  treated  the  forged  decretals  on  which  her 
external  power  had  been  carried  up  in  the  darkness  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  not  long  before  the  old  love  of 
the  marvellous,  and  the  inextinguishable  longing  after 
the  forbidden  fruit  of  visions  and  revelations  which  had 
been  so  abundantly  enjoyed  but  a  little  before,  extended 
into  the  churches  of  the  Reformation.  But  the  occa- 
sion of  their  appearance  was  different  altogether  from 
that  which  had  evoked  it  in  the  Roman  Church,  though 
by  a  singular  coincidence  the  scene  of  the  Protestant 
and  of  the  Romish  revelations  was  the  same.  The 
province  of  Dauphiny,  which  gave  a  birthplace  to  the 
peasant  visionaries  of  La  Salette,  was  also,  in  an  earlier 
day,  the  native  country  of  Isabel  Vincent,  whose  mirac- 
ulous preachings  in  her  sleep  and  ecstatic  visions  en- 
listed the  faith  of  the  good  and  learned  M.  Jorieu,  and 
produced  from  him  an  energetic  and  not  ineloquent  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  modern  miracles.  The  very  title  of 
his  treatise  in  its  English  dress  is  almost  as  sensational 
as  a  novel  of  Miss  Braddon :  The  Reflections  of  ike  rev- 
erend and  learned  M,  Jurieu  upon  the  strange  and  mi- 
raculous Ecstasies  of  Isabel  Vincent,  the  Shepherdess,  of 
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Soon,  in  Dauphins,  who  ever  since  February  last  hath 
sung  Psalms,  prayed,  preached,  and  prophesied  about  the 
present  Times  in  her  Trances  ;  as  also  upon  the  wonder- 
ful and  portentous  Trumpeting*  and  singing  of  Psalms 
that  were  heard  by  thousands  in  the  air  in  many  Parts 
of  France  in  the  Year  1686.  Not  nursed  into  life  in 
the  bosom  of  Home,  and  nourished  as  the  visions  of 
Lourdes  and  La  Salette  by  a  priesthood  too  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  the  imposition,  the  Protestant 
wonders  sprang  into  a  vigorous  and  sturdy  existence 
out  of  the  terrible  hot-bed  of  cruelty  and  persecution 
which  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  pro- 
duced in  every  province  of  France,  and  which,  in  the 
more  imaginative  region  of  the  south,  bore  strange  and 
exotic  fruits.  The  visions  of  the  poor  shepherdess  and 
her  preachings  were  little  more,  in  fact,  than  the  broken 
and  wild  recollections  of  the  Protestant  services  then  so 
cruelly  prohibited — prophecies  of  future  trials  or  deliv- 
erances being  intermingled  with  her  sermons  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  had  doubtless  been  by  the  exiled 
and  often  martyred  pastors  of  that  period  of  bitter  per- 
secution, whose  judgment, "  though  of  a  long  time,"  was 
read  in  the  dreadful  anarchy  of  the  first  Revolution,  and 
seems  hardly  fully  ended  in  our  own  day. 

The  crushing  out  of  a  rational  faith  was  followed  by 
the  rise  of  the  school  of  Voltaire  and  Diderot,  and  it 
well  might  shame  the  advocates  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  every  age  to  find  that  the  proscribed  infidel  was  the 
first  to  bring  to  justice,  or,  rather,  to  public  reprobation, 
the  judges  who,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  so  hor- 
ribly tortured  and  murdered  the  poor  silk-mercer  of 
Toulouse,  Calas,  whose  only  crime,  like  that  of  the  vic- 
tims of  Thorn  in  a  somewhat  earlier  day,  was  his  firm 
and  consistent  Protestantism.  The  wonderful  sounds 
in  the  air— which  were  testified  by  so  many  thousands, 
and  described  in  a  public  letter  by  M.  de  Besse,  a  pastor 
who  had  contrived  to  escape  from  his  prison  to  Lau- 
sanne—might perhaps  be  referred,  without  charge  of 
scepticism,  to  the  effects  of  this  dreadful  persecution 
upon  the  minds  and  the  nerves  of  its  wretched  and 
homeless  victims,  of  whom  it  might  well  be  said,  in  the 
words  of  Paul, "  They  were  slain  with  the  sword ;  they 
wandered  about  in  sheep-skins  and  goat-skins;  being 
destitute,  afflicted,  tormented,  they  wandered  in  deserts, 
and  in  mountains,  and  in  dens,  and  in  caves  of  the 
earth."  Indeed,  some  even  imagined,  as  M.  de  Besse 
tells  us,  that  the  wonderful  sounds  which  were  heard 
by  so  many  were  but  the  singing  of  the  poor  exiles  met 
together  in  woods  or  in  caves ;  but  the  variety  of  places 
in  which  he  himself  heard  these  mysterious  harmonies 
soon  convinced  him  that  so  simple  a  solution  of  them 
was  erroneous.  In  vain  the  ear-witnesses  of  these  phe- 
nomena were  taken  to  prison  for  declaring  them,  and 
forbidden  to  say  anything  about  them  again.  The  wit- 
nesses multiplied  more  and  more.  Sometimes  the  sounds 
were  like  those  of  a  trumpet,  and  had  a  warlike  charac- 
ter; at  other  times  they  are  described  as  combining  the 
most  ravishing  strains  of  harmony ;  sometimes  they 
were  heard  by  day,  sometimes,  again,  at  night, "  but  in 
the  night  in  a  more  clear  and  distinct  manner  than  in 
the  day"  (Jurieu,  Refections,  p.  36).  "The  trumpet 
always  sounds  as  if  an  army  were  going  to  charge,  and 
the  harmony  is  like  the  composition  of  many  voices, 
and  of  an  infinite  number  of  musical  instruments."  "  I 
do  believe,"  adds  the  good  pastor,  who  found  it  more 
easy  to  interpret  the  sign  than  to  account  for  it,  "  that 
the  trumpet  is  a  sign  of  a  cruel  war  that  will  be  made 
in  a  little  time,  and  that  the  harmony  comes  from  the 
mouth  of  angels,  who,  to  put  our  enemies  to  the  last 
confusion,  thunder  out  the  praises  of  God  at  a  time 
when  these  wretched  men  forbid  it  to  reformed  Chris- 
tians.'' The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  Church  just  a  century  after,  would 
seem  to  verify,  though  at  a  later  date,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  poor  exile,  whose  fellow- witness  was  a  "  Sieur 
Calas,"  probably  one  of  the  family  of  the  martyr  of  a 
later  day;  while  the  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of 


his  letter  is  given  by  an  exiled  minister,  bearing  the 
equally  suggestive  name  of  Murat. 

Passing  over  to  Germany,  we  find  that  the  contagion 
of  new  revelations  and  prophecies  had  spread  itself  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  empire  at  an  earlier  period  in  the 
17th  century.  Temporarily  with  the  mystical  and  hie- 
roglyphics! system  of  Jacob  Bohme,  there  sprang  up  in 
Silesia  and  Saxony  the  cognate  revelations  of  Kotter, 
Drabitz,  and  Christina  Poniatovia,  all  having  a  political 
rather  than  strictly  religious  character,  and  foretelling 
the  final  triumph  of  Protestantism  in  the  empire,  and 
the  regeneration  of  Christianity,  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  Roman  power.  Kotter,  fortunately  for  his  head, 
escaped  into  Lusatia,  where  some  noblemen  of  influence 
became  his  adherents.  Drabitz,  not  so  fortunate,  lost 
his  head  at  Presburg,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  to  whom 
his  visions  had  a  somewhat  treasonable  aspect ;  while 
Poniatovia,  more  fortunate  than  either,  closed  her  reve- 
lations by  marrying  the  tutor  of  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  threefold  revelations,  though  intro- 
duced with  much  pomp  and  circumstance,  and  with  a 
vast  number  of  curious  illustrations  of  the  dreams  and 
visions  in  which  they  were  disclosed,  by  the  famous 
Amos  Comenius,  fell  still-born  on  the  world,  and  have 
now  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  the  curious,  on  the  ground 
of  their  rarity  and  of  the  grotesque  ingenuity  of  their 
pictorial  representations.  (Two  editions  of  these  rev- 
elations, both  in  4to,  appeared  under  the  editorship  of 
Comenius.  The  former  is  called  Lux  in  Tenebris,  the 
latter  Lux  e  Tenebris.  A  copy  of  one  of  these  was 
burned  with  Drabitz  after  he  was  beheaded  at  Pres- 
burg. Both  editions  are  very  rare.)  In  Western  Ger- 
many they  were  almost  unknown,  and  it  is  memorable 
that  almost  all  the  prophets  and  mystics  of  Central  Eu- 
rope belonged  to  that  mixed  Teutonic  and  Sclavonic 
race  which  peoples  the  eastern  frontier  lands  of  the  em- 
pire. But,  though  (vermany  contributed  so  little  to 
the  visionary  lore  of  Europe  at  this  period  in  a  direct 
manner,  it  had  produced  a  system  of  mystical  divinity 
which  laid  the  foundations  of  many  future  visions  and 
ecstasies.  The  wild  theology  or  theosophy,  or  what- 
ever else  it  might  be  called,  of  Jacob  Bohme,  was  a 
fruitful  soil  for  the  growth  of  new  revelations  and 
prophecies,  and  might  well  prepare  the  mind  it  ob- 
scured for  the  most  startling  apparitions  of  the  beings 
of  another  world.  The  writings  of  this  celebrated  en- 
thusiast, forbidden  and  suppressed  in  his  own  country, 
found  vent  in  Holland  and  England.  The  mysticism 
of  Jane  Leade  (q.  v.)  and  her  followers,  the  Phitadel- 
phians  (q.  v),  the  Quietism  of  Molina  (q.  v.),  are  sub- 
jects for  consideration  in  the  article  Mysticism.  But 
it  may  not  be  amiss,  in  this  place,  to  call  attention  to  the 
singular  contrast  between  the  Roman  Catholic  miracles, 
visions,  and  revelations,  and  those  of  the  Protestant 
world.  While  the  former  are  always  invoked  in  order  to 
found  some  new  ami  undiscovered  system  of  worship  or 
object  of  superstition,  the  latter  have  a  very  practical 
end,  and  stand  in  close  connection  with  holiness  of  life, 
which  modern  Roman  revelations  tend  so  little  to  pro- 
mote. Even  Jane  Leade's  revelations  had  a  reallv 
Christian  moral,  which  cannot  in  any  sense  be  affirmed 
of  the  wonders  of  Lourdes  or  La  Salette,  and  of  the  mir- 
acles with  which,  as  Dr.  Newman  affirmed,  the  Roman 
Church  is  hung  about  on  every  side.  "The  Anglo- 
Saxon  nature,"  says  a  writer  in  the  British  Quarterly 
Review  (July,  1873,  p.  97),  "does  not  often  indulge  in 
visions,  but  when  it  does  they  seem  to  partake  of  that 
practical  character  which  belongs  to  the  race.  No 
doubt  some  good  may  have  arisen  even  from  Mrs.  Leade 
and  her  Phikulelphum  Society  in  its  various  branches  in 
that  age  of  spiritual  deadness  in  which  her  lot  was  cast. 
Possibly  even  now  we  may  be  deriving  some  advantage 
from  the  example  and  the  labors  of  this  aged  enthusi- 
ast, even  as  the  decayed  vegetation  of  an  earlier  year 
mav  have  contributed  to  the  fruit  fulness  of  our  own. 
The  Philadelphian  Society  seems  but  a  short  time  to 
have  survived  its  foundress,  though  the  ramifications 
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of  it  were  so  extended,  and  its  temporary  success  so  re- 
markable. But  notwithstanding  the  success  of  visiona- 
ries and  pretenders  to  miraculous  powers,  both  in  tnedi- 
csval  and  modern  times,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  cur- 
rent of  feeling  in  the  general  body  of  the  Church  has  run 
strongly  and  steadily  aguinst  their  pretensions,  and  that 
even  those  which  had  been  attributed  to  a  divine  in- 
fluence in  the  beginning,  have  often  been  referred  to  a 
diabolical  inspiration  in  the  end.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  peril  to  which  miracle-mongers  and  visionaries 
were  exposed.  So  long  as  they  fell  in  with  the  ruling 
power,  and  flattered  the  prejudices  or  the  tastes  of  the 
day,  all  was  well  with  them.  St,  Bridget,  whose  bitter 
denunciations  against  the  crimes  of  the  court  of  Koine 
made  her  the  popular  saint  of  those  who  looked  for 
their  reformation  during  the  great  schism,  or  who  be- 
gan that  difficult  work  at  Constance,  would  have  been 
handed  over  to  Satan  in  the  day  when  the  '  Curia*  was 
again  restored  in  all  its  old  deformity,  and  only  pledged 
to  a  reform  which  it  never  attempted  to  carry  out. 
Nicholas  Bulwersdorf,  whose  revelations  against  Rome 
were  uttered,  unhappily  for  himself,  in  the  Council  of 
Basle,  and  were  mixed  up  with  the  old  heresy  of  the 
Millenarians,  expiated  for  them  at  the  stake ;  while  the 
poor  monk  whose  revelations  and  prophecies  are  men- 
tioned by  the  Dominican,  Nyder,  was  found  to  have  de- 
rived his  inspiration,  or,  rather,  bis  diabolic  possession, 
from  having  swallowed  the  devil  through  greedily  de- 
vouring a  most  tempting  cauliflower  in  the  garden  of 
the  monastery  without  saying  grace — '  avide  comedit, 
ac  dasmonem  ignoranter  deglutivit.'  Another  monk, 
who  had  a  revelation  which  led  him  to  found  a  new  or- 
der, of  which  he  assumed  the  government,  incurred 
bodily  as  well  as  spiritual  destruction — 'incineratus  est 
rector  cum  regular  The  presumption  of  diabolic  influ- 
ence was,  however,  not  less  decisive  in  Protestant  Eng- 
land than  in  Kome  itself,  and  the  grotesque  history  of 
the  Surey  Demoniack,  or  Satan's  strange  and  dreadful 
Actions  in  and  about  the  Person  of  Richard  Dugdale,  in 
1697,  exhibits  the  popular  superstition  in  the  fullest  de- 
gree. This  poor  creature,  who  seems  to  have  been  an 
epileptic  patient,  fortunately  escaped  the  Roman. ordeal, 
for  we  read  that  he  was  '  dispossessed  by  God's  blessing 
on  the  fastings  and  prayers  of  divers  ministers  and  peo- 
ple.' It  had  been  well' if  the  spiritual  authorities  of 
Lourdes  and  La  Salette,  instead  of  'believing  every 
spirit,'  had  'dispossessed'  the  poor  visionary  peasants 
of  their  fond  conceit,  instead  of  instituting  pilgrimages 
for  the  canonization  of  so  foolish  a  story."  Well  might 
they  have  fallen  back  from  the  visions  and  miracles  of 
a  darker  age  upon  that  great  and  last  revelation  of  God 
to  man,  those  Scriptures  of  eternal  truth,  that  "  pure 
and  living  precept  of  God's  Word,  which,  without  more 
additions,  nay,  with  the  forbidding  of  them,  hath  within 
itself  the  promise  of  eternal  life,  the  end  of  all  our  wea- 
risome labors  and  all  our  sustaining  hopes"  (Milton,  On 
Prelatical  Episcopacy).  The  question  of  ecclesiastical 
miracles  was  slightly  touched  by  Spencer  in  his  notes 
on  Origen  against  Celsus,  and  more  fully  by  Le  Moine ; 
but  did  not  attract  general  attention  till  Middle  ton  pub- 
lished his  famous  Free  Inquiry  (1748).  Several  replies 
were  written  by  Dodwell  (junior),  Chapman,  Church, 
etc,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  perma- 
nent attention.  Some  good  remarks  on  the  general 
subject  occur  in  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, and  in  Warburton's  Julian.  This  controversy  has 
also  of  late  years  been  reopened  by  Dr.  Newman,  in 
an  essay  on  miracles,  originally  prelixed  to  a  transla- 
tion of  Fleury's  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  since  repub- 
lished in  a  separate  form. 

See,  besides,  Elliott ;  Cramp,  Text-book  of  Popery ; 
Hodge,  Divinity;  Forsyth,  Italy,  ii,  154  sq.;  Home  in 
tlie  19th  Century,  i,  40.' 86;  ii,  356;  iii,  193  sq.;  Lady 
Morgan,  Italy,  ii,  306;  iii,  189;  Graham,  Three  Months' 
Residence,  etc,  p.  241;  Middle  ton,  iMter  from  Rome; 
Sou  they,  Vindicue  Ecclesite  Anglicatue,  p.  125  sq.;  Blan- 
co White,  Poor  Man's  Preservation  against  Popery,  p. 


90 ;  Brownlee,  Letters  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Controver- 
sy; Brand,  PopuL  Antiq.;  Hone,  Anc.  Mysteries.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Miraculous  Conception,  a  term  used  to  denote 
the  supernatural  formation  of  the  human  nature  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  i.  e.  that  it  was  brought  forth  not  in  the  or- 
dinary method  of  generation,  but  out  of  the  substance 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  evidence  upon  which  this  article  of 
the  Christian  faith  rests  is  found  in  Matt,  i,  18-23, 
and  in  the  more  particular  narration  which  Luke  has 
given  in  the  tirst  chapter  of  his  Gospel.  If  we  admit 
this  evidence  of  the  fact,  we  can  discern  the  emphatic 
meaning  of  the  appellation  given  to  our  Saviour  when 
he  is  called  "the  seed  of  the  woman"  (Gen.  iii,  15); 
we  can  perceive  the  meaning  of  a  phrase  which  Lake 
has  introduced  into  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  (Luke  iii,  23), 
"  being  (as  was  supposed)  the  son  of  Joseph,"  and  of 
which,  otherwise,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  good  ac- 
count; and  we  can  discover  a  peculiar  significance  in  an 
expression  of  the  apostle  Paul  (Gal.  iv,  4),  "God  sent 
forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman."  The  conception  of 
Jesus  is  the  point  from  which  we  date  the  union  be- 
tween his  divine  and  human  nature ;  and,  this  concep- 
tion being  miraculous,  the  existence  of  the  Person  in 
whom  they  are  united  was  not  physically  derived  from 
Adam.  But,  as  Dr.  Horsley  says  in  his  sermon  on  the 
Incarnation,  the  union  with  the  uncreated  Word  is 
the  very  principle  of  personality  and  individual  exist- 
ence in  the  Son  of  Mary.  According  to  this  view  of 
the  matter,  the  miraculous  conception  gives  a  complete- 
ness and  consistency  to  the  revelation  concerning  Jesus 
Christ.  Not  only  is  he  the  Son  of  God,  but,  as  the  Son 
of  man,  he  is  exalted  above  his  brethren,  while  he  is 
made  like  them.  He  is  preserved  from  the  contamina- 
tion adhering  to  the  race  whose  nature  he  assumed; 
and  when  the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  was  made  flesh,  the  intercourse  which,  as 
man,  he  had  with  God,  is  distinguished,  not  in  degrea> 
only,  but  in  kind,  from  that  which  any  prophet  ever  en- 
joyed ;  and  it  is  infinitely  more  intimate,  because  it  did 
not  consist  in  communications  occasionally  made  to  him, 
but  arose  from  the  manner  in  which  his  human  nature 
had  its  existence. — Watson,  Bible  Dictionary,  s.  v.  See 
Incarnation  ;  Jesus  Christ. 

Miradoro,  Luigi,  a  noted  Italian  painter  of  the 
school  of  Cremona,  was  born  at  Genoa  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  17th  century.  He  is  commonly  des- 
ignated //  Genoresino,  from  his  native  city,  from  whence, 
after  being  initiated  into  the  rudiments  of  his  art,  he 
appears  to  have  gone  to  Cremona,  where  he  began  to 
study  the  works  of  Panfilo  Nuvolone.  Afterwards  he 
painted  in  the  manner  of  the  Caracci — bold,  large,  cor- 
rect in  coloring,  and  productive  of  fine  effect.  While 
he  appears  to  be  little  known  in  his  native  city,  he  nev- 
ertheless enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  Cremona  and  in 
parts  of  Lombardy.  His  S.  Gio.  Damasceno,  in  the 
church  of  S.  Clemente,  at  Cremona,  is  highly  commend- 
ed. The  Merchants'  College  at  Piacenza  possesses  like- 
wise a  beautiful  Pieta  from  his  hand,  representing  the 
Dead  Christ  in  the  Lap  of  the  Virgin.  He  appears  to 
have  been  remarkablj'  successful  in  the  treatment  of  all 
subjects,  but  especially  so  in  compositions  of  a  terrific  or 
tragic  nature.  The  exact  time  of  his  death  is  unknown : 
but  one  of  his  works  in  S,  Imerio  bears  the  date  1651 ; 
therefore  his  demise  must  have  been  subsequent  to  this 
date.  See  Lanzi's  Hist,  of  Painting  (transl.  by  Kosooc, 
Lond.  1847, 3  vols.  8vo),  ii,  451 ;  Spooner,  Hiog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  A  rts  (N.  Y.  1865, 2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  568, 

Miraeua,  Albert  (Aubert  le  Mire),  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian  of  Belgium,  was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1573. 
and  was  educated  for  the  Church  at  the  high-schools  of 
Douai  and  Louvain.  Shortly  after  taking  orders  he 
was  appointed  canon  at  Antwerp;  in  1598  he  became 
also  private  secretary  to  his  uncle,  bishop  John  Mineus; 
afterwards  he  became  court  preacher  and  librarian  to 
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the  archduke  Albert  of  Austria;  and  in  1624  dran  of  [  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  earth*  surface,  meet 
the  cathedral  at  Antwerp,  where  he  died  in  1640.  Most  the  rarer  medium  at  a  very  obtuse  angle,  and,  instead 
of  his  life  was  consecrated  to  the  good  of  his  Church  '  of  pawing  intu  it,  arc  reflected  back  to  the  dense  me. 
and  country.  Miraaua  was  also  a  multifarious  writer,  ilium,  the  common  surface  or  the  two  media  acting  in  a 
Manv  of  his  works  ire  on  ecclesiastical  history.  We  mirror.  Suppose,  then,  a  spectator  to  be  situated  uu  an 
will  mention  here  Bibliotnrcn  Ecektitittica  (Antwerp,  eminence,  and  looking  at  an  object  situated  like  himself 
1839-1649,  2  vols.  foL ;  a  new  edition  of  this  work  was  in  the  denser  stratum  of  air,  be  will  see  the  object  by 
published  at  Hamburg  in  1718  by  Joh.  Alb.  Fabricius,  means  of  directly  transmitted  rays;  but,  besides  thin, 
who  says  in  the  preface,  "Vir  ct  hoc  et  tot  oliis  monu-  rays  from  the  object  will  be  reflected  from  the  upper 
mentis  in  lucem  editisnon  miuusde  vetcrinieinoriaijuam    surface  uf  the  rarer  stratum  of  air  beneath  to  bis  eye. 


Ckruliani  (Ant- 
werp, 1613);— CArt 
Ctographia  EttUri 
tulionum  deriailiui 


•on  Cilercirme  (Cologne,  1014)  :- 
ica:— Codex  rtgutarum  et  contii- 
— Originei  aawiiorum  Btnedicli- 
a  hularica  t 


matica,  Elvyia  illutlrium  Bth/ii  icriplorlim,  Chronica* 
ma  Jteltficaram,  Chromam  nrum  toto  orbe  geilantin, 
etc  All  his  wurks  were  collected  and  published  at 
Brussels  in  1733,  in  4iols.fuL-  Wetter  u-Welte,  Kirchen- 
Ltx.  S.V. 

Mirage,  the  French  name  of  an  optical  illusion 
common  in  the  East,  and  directly  referred  to  by  Isaiah 
(3"ld,  tkirab',  "parched  ground,"  xxxv,  7;  "heat," 
xli*,  10),  and  perhaps  indirectly  by  .Teremiah  (IV,  18, 
"waters  that  fail;"  literally,  thnt  ennnof  be  trailed).  It 
is  still  known  by  the  name  of  ttriib,  the  Arabic  equiva- 
lent of  the  above  Heb.  term.  This  phenomenon  is  as 
simple  in  its  origin  as  it  is  astonishing  in  its  effects. 
Under  it  are  classed  the  appearance  of  distant  objects 
as  double,  or  as  if  suspended  in  the  air,  erector  inverted, 
etc  The  cause  of  mirage  is  a  diminution  of  the  density 
of  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  produced  by  the 
transmission  of  heat  from  the  earth,  or  in  some  other 
way;  the  denser  stratum  being  thus  placed  aiosr,  in- 
stead of,  as  is  usually  the  case,  below  the  rarer.  Now 
rays  of  light  from  a  distant  object,  i 
medium  (i.  e.  a  little  above    ' 


a  distance.  If  the  object  is  a  cloud  or  portion  of  sky,  it 
will  appear  by  the  reflected  raya  as  lying  on  the  surface 
of  (he  earth,  and  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  sheet 
of  water.    (See  fig.  2.)     This  form  of  mirage,  which  is 


^P0gw^       ' 


Mlmce,  flg.  8. 
most  common  in  sandy,  desert  countries,  is  an  illusive 
appearance  of  pools  and  lakes  of  water,  in  places  where 
water  is  most  needed  and  least  likely  to  occur.     This 
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phenomenon  offers  so  perfect  a  delusion  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstances tbat  the  most  forewarned  and  experienced 
travellers  are  deceived  by  it,  as  are  even  the  natives  of 
the  deserts,  when  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
locality  in  which  it  appears  to  be  aware  that  no  water 
actually  exists.  No  one  can  imagine,  without  actual 
experience,  the  delight  and  eager  expectation,  followed 
by  the  most  intense  and  bitter  disappointment,  which 
the  appearance  of  the  serdb  often  occasions  to  travelling 
parties,  particularly  when  the  supply  of  water  which 
they  are  obliged  to  carry  with  them  upon  their  camels 
is  nearly  or  quite  exhausted.     (See  fig.  3.) 

"  Still  the  same  burning  sun !  no  cloud  in  heaven ! 
The  hot  air  quivers,  and  the  sultry  mist 
Floats  o'er  the  desert,  with  a  show 
Of  distant  waters  mocking  their  distress."— -Southey. 

Major  Skinner,  in  his  Journey  Overland  to  India,  de- 
scribes the  appearance  of  the  serdb  in  that  desert, 
between  Palestine  and  the  Euphrates,  which  probably 
supplied  the  images  employed  by  Isaiah :  "About  noon 
the  most  perfect  deception  that  can  be  conceived  exhil- 
arated our  spirits  and  promised  an  early  resting-place. 
We  had  observed  a  slight  mirage  before,  but  this  day  it 
surpassed  all  I  had  ever  fancied.  Although  aware  that 
these  appearances  have  often  led  people  astray,  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  believe  tbat  this  was  unreal.  The 
Arabs  were  doubtful,  and  said  that,  as  we  had  found 
water  yesterday,  it  was  not  improbable  that  we  should 
find  some  to-day.  The  seeming  lake  was  broken  in 
several  parts  by  little  islands  of  sand,  that  gave  strength 
to  the  delusion.  The  dromedaries  of  the  sheiks  at 
length  reached  its  borders,  and  appeared  to  us  to  have 
commenced  to  ford,  as  they  advanced  and  became  more 
surrounded  by  the  vapor.  I  thought  they  had  got  into 
deep  water,  and  moved  with  greater  caution.  In  pass- 
ing over  the  sand  banks  their  figures  were  reflected  in 
the  water.  So  convinced  was  Mr.  Calroun  of  its  reality 
that  he  dismounted  and  walked  towards  the  deepest 
part  of  it,  which  was  on  the  right  hand.  He  followed 
the  deceitful  lake  for  a  long  time,  and  to  our  sight  was 
strolling  on  its  bank,  his  shadow  stretching  to  a  great 
length  beyond.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind ;  it 
was  a  sultry  day,  and  such  a  one  as  would  have  added 
dreadfully  to  the  disappointment  if  we  had  been  at  any 
time  without  water."    See  Parched  Ground. 

* 

Miramion,  Marie  Bonneau,  Lady,  a  very  esti- 
mable French  female  philanthropist  of  the  17th  century, 
was  bom  at  Paris  Nov.  2, 1629.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Jacques  Bonneau,  lord  of  Rubelles,  and  of  Maria 
dTssy,  both  very  wealthy.  She  married  (March,  1645) 
Jean  Jacques  de  Beauharnais,  lord  of  Miramion,  who 
died  the  same  year.  Many  desirable  parties  solicited 
her  hand,  but  she  preferred  to  consecrate  herself  to 
God  and  to  the  care  of  the  poor  and  sick,  and  took  re- 
ligious vows  Feb.  2,  1649,  when  only  twenty  years  of 
age.  Every  hour  of  her  life  was  devoted  to  some  char- 
itable or  pious  act.  In  1660  she  collected  twenty-eight 
poor  monks  driven  from  Picardy  by  the  war,  and  nour- 
ished and  cared  for  them  for  six 'months.  Her  zeal  and 
liberality  prompted  her  to  found  at  Paris  the  House  of 
Refuge  and  that  of  Sainte-Pelagie ;  she  drew  up  the 
rides  for  these  two  houses,  destined  to  serve  as  asylums 
for  wives  and  repentant  women.  She  contributed  largely 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Seminary  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. Civil  war  had  increased  the  misery  of  the  people 
of  Paris ;  Madame  de  Miramion  sold  her  necklaces,  es- 
timated at  24,000  pounds,  and  her  plate,  and  distributed 
the  proceeds  in  alms.  In  1661  she  established  a  society 
of  twelve  girls  to  teach  country  children  how  to  dress 
wounds  and  succor  the  sick.  This  little  community 
was  called  the  "  Sainte-Famille ;"  Madame  de  Miramion 
subsequently  united  it  to  the  daughters  of  "  Sainte-Gc- 
nevieve."  She  bought  for  them  a  large  house  on  the 
wharf  of  the  Touraelle,  sufficiently  endowed  the  estab- 
lishment, and  consented  to  become  superior.  She  gave 
more  than  70,000  pounds  to  her  parish  of  Saint-Nicolas 
de  Chardonnet,  the  seminary  of  which  she  endowed  with 


a  sum  of  35,000  francs.  The  hospital  for  foundlings 
also  greatly  indebted  to  her.  She  died  March  24, 1696. 
See  Abbe  de  Choisy,  Vie  de  Madame  de  Miramion  (Par- 
is, 1706,  4to,  and  1707,  8vo)  ;  Saint-Simon,  Alemoires  ; 
Richard  and  Giraud,  BibHotheque  Sacree;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Bioff.  Generate,  a.  v.  See  Genevieve,  St.,  Daugh- 
ters OF. 

Mirandula,  Giovanni  Francesca  della,  a 
noted  theological  and  philosophical  writer  of  the  16th 
century,  was  born  about  1469.  He  cultivated  learning 
and  the  sciences,  after  the  example  of  his  uncle.  (See 
below  the  article  Mirandula,  Giovanni  Pico  i>kli.a.) 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1499,  he  succeeded,  an 
eldest  son,  to  his  estates,  and  thus  became  involved  in 
great  trouble,  which  finally  cut  short  not  only  his  lite- 
rary labors  but  also  his  life.  His  brothers  Lewis  and 
Frederick  combined  against  him,  and,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I  and  Hercules  I,  duke  of 
Ferrara,  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  his  principality 
in  1502,  and  he  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  abroad,  until  at 
length  pope  Julius  II,  invading  and  becoming  master  of 
Mirandula,  re-established  him  in  151 1.  After  the  pope's 
defeat  at  Ravenna  (April  11, 1512),  Giovanni  Francises 
became  a  refugee  a  second  time,  and  so  continued  for 
two  years.  After  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Italy 
he  was  restored  to  his  possessions.  He  died  in  October, 
1533,  when  Galeoti  Picus,  his  nephew,  i.  e.  the  son  of 
his  brother  Lewis,  entered  his  castle  by  night  with  forty 
armed  men,  and  assassinated  him  and  his  eldest  son 
Albert.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  more  voluminous 
writer  than  his  uncle.  His  earlier  works  were  inserted 
in  the  Strasburg  edition  of  his  uncle's,  in  1504,  and  con- 
tinued m  those  of  Basle,  1573  and  1601.  Among  these 
are:  (1.)  De  studio  dirinee  et  humanct  philosophia  libri 
duo:  in  this  he  compares  profane  philosophy  with  a 
knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  shows  how  preferable 
the  latter  is  to  the  former.  (2.)  De  imaginations  liber. 
(3.)  De  imitatione  ad  Petrum  Bembum  epistoUe  duet,  et 
ejus  responsum.  (4.)  De  rtrutn  promotions  libri  if ;  in 
this  book  of  the  Prescience  of  things,  he  treats  of  the 
divine  prescience,  and  of  that  knowledge  which  some 
pretend  to  have  of  things  future,  by  compacts  with  evil 
spirits,  by  astrology,  chiromancy,  geomancy,  and  the 
like  means,  which  he  confutes  at  large.  (5.)  Examen 
vanitatis  doctrina  gentium  et  veritatis  discipline  Christi- 
ana; etc.,  wherein  he  opposes  the  errors  of  philosophers, 
Aristotle  particularly.  (6.)  Epistolarum  libri  quatuor, 
(7.)  De  reformandis  moribus  oratio  ad  Leonem  A'.  These 
are  the  most  important  of  his  writings  to  be  found  in 
the  editions  above  mentioned  of  his  uncle's  works ;  but 
there  are  other  works,  which  have  never  been  collected 
together,  but  have  always  continued  separate,  as  they 
were  first  published :  such  are —  Vita  Uuronywi  Savona- 
rola : — De  veris  calamitatum  temporum  nostrorum  eavsis 
liber: — De  animce  immortaiUate : — Dialogus  cut  nomen 
Strixj  sive  de  ludificatione  dcemonum  :->—Hynmi  heroin 
tree  ad  Trinitatem,  Christum,  el  Virainem: — iJe  Venere 
el  Cupidine  earpellendis  carmen  heroicum:  —  Liber  de 
Proridentia  Dei  contra  philosophastros : — De  auro  turn 
astimando,  turn  conficiendo,  turn  vtendo  libri  /rwr,  etc. 
"  There  is  not,"  says  Du  Pin,  "  so  much  wit,  sprightli- 
ness,  subtlety,  and  elegance  in  the  works  of  Francis 
Pico  as  in  those  of  his  uncle ;  no,  nor  yet  so  much  learn- 
ing :  but  there  is  more  evenness  and  solidity."  See  the 
books  referred  to  in  the  article  following. 

Mirandula,  Giovanni  Pico  della,  an  Italian 
philosopher  and  theologian,  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
days  of  the  Renaissance,  noted  for  his  attempt  to  recon- 
cile Christianity  with  the  ideas  of  paganism,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  lights  of  the  15th  century.  He  was 
bom  Feb.  24, 1463.  Even  as  a  youth,  the  prince  of  Mi- 
randula was  noted  for  his  precociousness,  and  remarka- 
ble for  his  memory  and  intelligence.  He  challenged 
disputations  on  abstruse  subjects  with  the  learned  of 
his  day,  as  if  one  of  their  number.  In  1477  he  entered 
the  University  of  liologna,  to  study  canonical  law,  be- 
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aides  which  he  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study 
of  philosophy  and  theology.  After  this  he  visited  the 
other  universities  of  note  on  the  Continent,  and  every- 
where attracted  attention  by  his  learning  and  the  facil- 
ity with  which  he  acquired  knowledge.  Besides  a  mas- 
tery of  Greek  and  Latin,  he  could  claim  acquaintance 
with  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic  He  was  also 
well  acquainted  with  the  various  philosophical  systems 
of  autiquity,  and  with  those  of  the  scholastics  and  of 
Raymond  Lully.  But  vain  of  his  knowledge,  he  came 
to  consider  himself  qualified  to  solve  the  problem  of 
reconciling  philosophy  and  theology,  and  even  to  con- 
ciliate the  philosophical  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
This  would  have  required  a  critical  knowledge  more 
profound  than  was  to  be  found  in  the  15th  century,  as 
well  as  an  originality  of  mind  which  Mirandula  did  not 
possess.  He  has,  indeed,  in  his  writings,  rendered  great 
service  to  theology,  in  pointing  out  the  aid  it  may  de- 
rive from  the  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages,  but 
we  vainly  seek  in  them  a  single  new  metaphysical 
idea. 

After  many  wanderings,  "  wanderings  of  the  intel- 
lect as  well  as  physical  journey,"  says  Parr, "  Pico  came 
to  rest  at  Florence."  But  his  stay  at  the  different  uni- 
versities had  made  him  only  the  more  satiguine  of  car- 
rying out  the  plan  formed  of  reconciling  the  philos- 
ophers with  each  other,  and  all  alike  with  the  Church. 
To  Rome,  the  centre  of  the  Church,  he  therefore  now 
directed  his  steps,  satisfied  that  there  he  should  first  dis- 
close to  the  world  his  great  project,  and  there  he  should 
promptly  receive  the  honors  of  the  clergy.  Mirandula 
arrived  at  Rome  in  1487.  Innocent  VIII  was  then  reign- 
ing. Like  some  knight-errant,  the  young  man  of  only 
twenty-three  summers  now,  published,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  learned  world,  nine  hundred  propositions  on 
subjects  of  dialectics,  morals,  natural  philosophy,  math- 
ematics, theology,  natural  magic,  and  cabalism,  taken 
not  only  from  Greek  and  Latin,  but  also  from  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  writers,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  de- 
fend these  propositions  openly  against  any  one.  For 
that  object,  he  invited  all  the  savans  of  Europe  to  come 
to  argue  against  him  at  Rome,  offering  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  such  as  would  have  to  travel  a  great  dis- 
tance. These  famous  theses,  De  omni  re  scibUi,  as  Mi- 
randula called  them  (et  de  quibusdam  alUs,  adds  Vol- 
taire, thus  making  the  best  criticism  on  Mirandula's 
pretensions),  were  posted  all  over  Rome,  and  awakened 
great  curiosity  as  well  as  jealousy.  Parties  envious  of 
Mirandula's  reputation  succeeded  in  awakening  the 
doubts  of  the  papal  court  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  some 
of  the  propositions,  and  Mirandula  not  only  struggled  in 
vain  for  over  a  year  at  Rome  simply  to  obtain  leave  to 
publish  his  theses,  but  even  the  reading  of  the  book 
containing  them  was  forbidden  by  the  pope.  Disgusted 
with  this  treatment,  Mirandula  finally  quitted  Rome  for 
Florence.  Made  restless  by  the  opposition  he  had  en- 
countered, he  remained  here  but  a  short  time,  went  to 
France,  and  did  not  return  to  Italy  till  several  years  later. 
Shortly  after  Alexander  YI  had  ascended  the  papal 
throne  (1492)  the  case  of  Mirandula  was  reconsidered, 
and,  June  18, 1493,  Pico  was  finally  absolved  from  all 
heresy  by  a  brief  of  the  pontifical  court.  Mirandula  by 
this  time  had,  however,  given  up  all  profane  sciences,  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  theology.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  attempts  to  refute  Judaism,  Mo- 
hammedanism, and  judicial  astrology.  He  died  at  Flor- 
ence, Nov.  17, 1494,  the  day  when  Charles  VIII,  who  had 
received  him  at  Paris,  entered  the  city.  He  was  in- 
terred in  the  cemetery  of  St,  Mark,  in  the  habit  of  a  Ja- 
cobin, having  taken  a  resolution,  just  before  his  death, 
to  enter  into  that  order;  and  upon  his  tomb  was  in- 
scribed this  epitaph : 

"Joanne*  jacet  hlc  Mirandula:  csetern  nornnt 
St  Togas,  et  Ganges ;  forsan  et  Antipodes." 

The  greater  part  of  his  immense  fortune  he  gave  over 
in  his  last  days  to  his  friend,  the  mystical  poet  Beni- 
vieni,  to  be  spent  by  him  in  works  of  charity,  chiefly  in 


the  sweet  charity  of  providing  marriage-dowries  for  the 
peasant  girls  of  Florence. 

Short  as  his  life  was,  Mirandula  composed  a  great 
number  of  works,  which  have  often  been  printed  sepa- 
rately and  together.  They  have  been  printed  together 
at  Bologna  (1496),  at  Venice  (1498),  at  Strasburg  (1504), 
and  at  Basle  (1557, 1573, 1601)— all  in  folio.  The  prin- 
cipal works  in  the  collection  are,  HeptapUts,  id  est  de  Dei 
creatoris  opere  sex  dderum  libri  septem  (Strasburg,  1574, 
foL ;  translated  into  French  by  Nicolas  lc  Fevre  de  la 
Boderi,  under  the  title  L'JIeptaple,  ou  en  sept /aeons  et 
autitnt  de  litres  est  erposee  Fhistoire  des  sept  jours  de  la 
creation  du  monde  [Florence,  about  1480;  Paris,  1578, 
foL]).  "  Pico  de  la  Mirandula,"  says  Matter, "  convinced 
that  the  books  of  Moses,  interpreted  with  the  aid  of  the 
Cabala  and  of  Neo-Platonism,  would  appear  as  the  source 
of  all  speculative  science,  wrote  an  exposition  of  Genesis 
according  to  the  seven  meanings  given  to  it  by  some  of 
the  exegetes  of  that  period.  But  this  work,  rather  short 
for  such  a  subject  and  such  a  purpose,  is  really  but  a  weak 
imitation,  even  in  regard  to  its  title,  of  the  works  of 
some  of  the  fathers.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  manner 
of  interpretation.  The  words  *  God  created  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth,'  are  made  by  him  to  signify  that  God 
created  the  soul  and  the  body,  which  can  very  well  be 
considered  as  represented  by  heavens  and  earth.  The 
waters  under  the  heavens  are  our  sensitive  faculties, 
and  their  being  gathered  together  in  one  place  indi- 
cates the  gathering  of  our  senses  in  a  common  senso- 
rium.  This  allegorical  manner,  borrowed  from  Origen, 
or  rather  from  Philo,  is  probably  anterior  even  to  the 
latter;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  could  not  afford  the 
means  of  reconciling  philosophy  and  theology.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  Mirandula,  whose  genius  was  so  preco- 
cious, so  brilliant,  and  so  comprehensive,  wrote  too  young 
and  too  fast,  and  with  too  much  confidence  in  second- 
hand learning,  while  his  imagination  was  too  vivid  not 
to  prevent  his  giving  full  satisfaction  to  the  claims 
of  reason.  All  his  works  bear  the  marks  of  that  general 
kind  of  knowledge  one  possesses  in  leaving  the  schools, 
but  nowhere  do  they  evince  that  depth  and  originality 
which  are  the  fruits  of  meditation  and  of  patient  re- 
search. He  was  a  prodigy  of  memory,  of  elocution,  of 
dialectics ;  he  was  neither  a  writer  nor  a  thinker."  The 
reader  may  do  well  to  compare  with  this  estimate  of 
Mirandula,  Pater's  enthusiastic  tribute  to  the  author  of 
the  "Hcptaplus:" — Conclusiones  philosophic^,  cabalisti- 
ccb  et  theologian  (Rome,  1486,  fol.) ;  these  are  the  fa- 
mous theses  which  made  such  a  sensation  at  the  time, 
but  are  now  looked  upon  only  as  curiosities: — Apologia 
J.  Pici  Mirandulani,  Concordia  comitis  (1489,  foL,  very 
scarce);  it  is  Mirandula's  defence  against  the  charge 
of  heresy ;  the  writer  corrects  some  singular  instances 
of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  his  accusers :  one  of  them, 
for  instance,  took  Cabala  for  the  name  of  a  man, 
and  asserted  that  it  was  a  scoundrel  who  had  written 
against  Christ: — Disputationes  adversus  astrologiam  di- 
vintttricem  libri  xii  (Bologna,  1495,  fol.) : — A  urea  adfa- 
miliares  ejnstoUe  (Paris,  1499, 4to ;  Venice,  1529, 8vo ;  re- 
printed by  Cellarius,  1C82,  8vo) : — JClegia  deprecatoria 
ad  Deum  (Paris,  1620,4to) : — De  Ente  et  Uno  opus,  in  quo 
plurimi  loci  in  Moise,  in  Platone  et  Aristotek  explican- 
tur ;  De  hominis  dignitate  (Basle,  1580, 8vo) : — Commento 
del  signor  Giovanni  Pico  sopra  una  canzone  de  amort, 
composta  da  Girolamo  Beniuieni,  cittadino  Fiorentino,  se- 
cundo  la  mente  ed  opinione  dei  Platonici  (Florence,  1519, 
8vo;  Venice,  1522,  8vo),  a  commentary  in  the  manner 
of  Plato's  Banquet,  and  very  readable.  "  With  an  am- 
bitious array  of  every  sort  of  learning,  and  a  profusion 
of  imagery  borrowed  indifferently  from  the  astrolo- 
gers, the  Cabala,  Homer,  Scripture,  and  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  he  attempts  to  define  the  stages  by  which 
the  soul  passes  from  the  earthly  to  the  unseen  beati- 
tudes." It  has  been  well  said  that  the  Renaissance  of 
the  15th  century  was  in  many  things  great  rather  by 
what  it  designed  than  by  what  it  achieved.  The  same 
may  be  appropriately  applied  to  Mirandula's  efforts. 
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u  He  bad  sought  knowledge,  and  passed  from  system  to 
system,  and  hazarded  much ;  but  less  for  the  sake  of 
positive  knowledge  than  because  he  believed  there  was 
a  spirit  of  order  and  beauty  in  knowledge,  which  would 
come  down  and  unite  what  man's  ignorance  had  di- 
vided, and  renew  what  time  had  made  dim.  And  so 
while  his  actual  work  has  passed  away,  yet  bis  own 
qualities  are  still  active,  and  he  himself  remains,  as  one 
alive  in  the  grave,  'ctesiis  et  vigilibus  oculis,'  as  his 
biographer  describes  him,  and  with  that  sanguine  clear 
skin, '  decenti  rubore  interspersa,'  as  with  the  light  of 
morning  upon  it ;  and  he  has  a  true  place  in  that  group 
of  great  Italians  who  fill  the  end  of  the  15th  century 
with  their  names"  (Pater).  See  Paul  Jove,  Elogia ;  Sir 
The*.  More,  Pico,  Karl  of  Mirandula,  and  a  great  Lord 
of  Italy  (from  the  Italian  of  Francis  della  Mirandula) ; 
Niccron,  Me  moires,  vol.  xxxiv;  Tiraboschi,  Storia  delta 
litteratura  ItaUana,  vi,  328 ;  Ginguene',  Hist,  litterairt 
d'/talie,  vol  iii ;  Matter,  Diet,  det  sciences  philosophises  ; 
Meiners,  Lebensbeschreibungen  beruhnier  Manner,  etc, 
vol.  ii ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  General*,  xl,  43 ;  Sigwart, 
Ulrich  Zwingle,  der  Charakter  seiner  Theologie,  tnit  be- 
sonderer  Riicksicht  auf  Picus  von  Mirandula  (Stuttg. 
1855),  p.  14  sq. ;  Dreydorft  (Georg),  Das  System  des  John 
Picus  Graf  von  Mirandula  (Marburg,  1858) ;  Pater.  Stud- 
ies in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance  (Lond.  and  N.  Y. 
Macmillan,  1873, 12mo),  chap,  ii    (J.  U.  W.) 

Mirepoiz,  Gui  de  Lewis,  Seigneur  de,  one  of  the 
great  soldiers  of  the  French  who  battled  for  the  Church 
in  the  days  of  the  Crusades,  flourished  in  the  early  part 
of  the  13th  century.  He  was  a  friend  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  marshal  of  France,  conducted  the  warfare 
against  the  Albigenses,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  blind 
adherence  to  the  papal  cause  with  the  title  of  "  Marshal 
of  the  Faith."     He  died  in  1230. 

Mir/lam  (Heb.  Miryam',  OJHT3,  rebellion;  Sept. 
Maptap,  but  in  1  Chron.  iv,  17  Mautv  v.  r.  Mapwv ; 
Josephus  MapidfAfitjtAnt.  iv,  4, 6),  the  name  of  a  woman 
and  of  a  man.  •  The  name  reappears  in  the  N.  T.,  Ma- 
pidfi  being  the  form  always  employed  for  the  nomina- 
tive case  of  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  though  it  is 
declined  MapiaQ,  Mapia;  while  Mapia  is  employed 
in  all  cases  for  the  three  other  Marys.  At  the  time  of 
the  Christian  «era  it  seems  to  have  been  common. 
Among  others  who  bore  it  was  Herod's  celebrated  wife 
and  victim,  Mariamne.     See  also  Maky. 

1.  The  sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  supposed  (so 
Josephus,  Ant.  ii,  9,  4)  to  be  the  same  that  watched  her 
infaut  brother  when  exposed  on  the  Nile;  in  which 
case  she  was  probably  ten  or  twelve  years  old  at  the 
time  (Exod.  ii,  4  sq.).  B.C.  1738.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Amram  and  Jochebed,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Numb, 
xxvi,  59;  corap.  Mic  vi,  4).  When  the  Israelites  left 
Egypt,  Miriam  naturally  became  the  leading  woman 
among  them.  "  The  sister  of  Aaron"  is  her  Biblical 
distinction  (Exod.  xv,  20).  In  Numb,  xii,  1  she  is 
placed  before  Aaron ;  and  "  Miriam  the  Prophetess"  is 
her  acknowledged  title  (Exod.  xv,  20).  The  prophetic 
power  showed  itself  in  her  under  the  same  form  as  that 
which  it  assumed  in  the  days  of  Samuel  and  David — 
poetry,  accompanied  with  music  and  processions.  The 
only  instance  of  this  prophetic  gift  is  when,  after  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  she  took  a  cymbal  in  her  hand, 
and  went  forth,  like  the  Hebrew  maidens  in  later  times 
after  a  victory  (Judg.  v,  1;  xi,  34;  1  Sam.  xviii,  6; 
Psa.  lxviii,  11,  25),  followed  by  the  whole  female  popu- 
lation of  Israel,  also  beating  their  cymbals  and  striking 
their  guitars  (pVniS,  otherwise  u  dances").  It  does  not 
appear  how  far  they  joined  in  the  whole  of  the  song 
(Exod.  i,  15-19) ;  but  the  opening  words  are  repeated 
again  by  Miriam  herself  at  the  close,  in  the  form  of  a 
command  to  the  Hebrew  women.  '•  She  answered  them, 
saying,  Sing  ye  to  Jehovah,  for  he  hath  triumphed  glo- 
riously: the  hor&e  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into 
the  sea,"  B.C.  1658.  The  arrival  of  Moses's  Cushite 
wife  in  the  camp  seems  to  have  created  in  her  an  un- 


seemly dread  of  losing  her  influence  and  position,  and 
l?d  her  into  complaints  of  and  dangerous  reflections  upon 
Moses,  in  which  Aaron  joined  (see  Kitto's  Daily  Bible 
Illustr.  ad  loc).  See  Zipporah.  Their  question, 
"  Hath  Jehovah  spoken  by  Moses  ?  Hath  he  not  spoken 
also  by  us?"  (Numb,  xii,  1, 2),  implies  that  the  prophetic 
gift  was  exercised  by  them ;  while  the  answer  implies  that 
it  waa  communicated  in  a  less  direct  form  than  to  Mo- 
ses. "  If  there  be  a  prophet  among  you,  I  Jehovah  will 
make  myself  known  unto  him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak 
unto  him  in  a  dream.  My  servant  Moses  is  not  so.  .  . . 
With  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  even  appar- 
ently, and  not  in  dark  speeches"  (Numb,  xii,  6-8).  A 
stern  rebuke  was  administered  in  front  of  the  sacred 
tent  to  both  Aaron  and  Miriam.  But  the  punishment 
fell  on  Miriam,  as  the  chief  offender.  The  hateful 
Egyptian  leprosy,  of  which  for  a  moment  the  sign  bad 
been  seen  on  the  hand  of  her  younger  brother,  broke 
out  over  the  whole  person  of  the  proud  prophetess. 
How  grand  waa  her  position,  and  how  heavy  the  blow, 
is  implied  in  the  cry  of  anguish  which  goes  up  from 
both  the  brothers — "Alas,  my  lord  1  .  .  .  Let  her  not  be 
as  one  dead,  of  whom  the  flesh  is  half  consumed  when 
he  cometh  out  of  his  mother's  womb.  .  .  .  Heal  her 
now,  O  God !  I  beseech  thee."  And  it  is  not  less  evi- 
dent in  the  silent  grief  of  the  nation :  "  The  people  jour- 
neyed not  till  Miriam  was  brought  in  again"  (Numb, 
xii,  10-15).  The  same  feeling  is  reflected,  though  in  a 
strange  and  distorted  form,  in  the  ancient  tradition  of 
the  drying  up  and  reflowing  of  the  marvellous  well  of 
the  Wanderings.  .  See  Beer.  This  stroke,  and  its  re- 
moval, which  took  place  at  Hazeroth,  form  the  last  pub- 
lic event  of  Miriam's  life.  She  died  towards  the  close 
of  the  wanderings  at  Kadesh,  and  was  buried  there 
(Numb,  xx,  1).  B.C  1619.  Her  tomb  was  shown  near 
Petra  in  the  days  of  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Cades  Bar- 
nea).  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Josephus, 
Ant.  iv,  4,  6),  her  death  took  place  on  the  new  moon  of 
the  month  Xanthicus  (i.  e.  about  the  end  of  February), 
which  seems  to  imply  that  the  anniversary  was  still  ob- 
served in  the  time  of  Josephus.  The  burial,  he  adds, 
took  place  with  great  pomp  on  a  mountain  called  Zin, 
i.  e.  the  wilderness  of  Zin) ;  and  the  mourning — which 
lasted,  as  in  the  case  of  her  brothers,  for  thirty  days — 
was  closed  by  the  institution  of  the  purification  through 
the  sacrifice  of  the  heifer  (Numb,  xix,  1-10),  which  in 
the  Pentateuch  immediately  precedes  the  story  of  her 
death.  According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  iii,  2, 4 ;  6, 1),  she 
was  married  to  the  famous  Hur,  and,  through  him, 
was  grandmother  of  the  architect  Bezaleel.  In  the  Ko- 
ran (ch.  iii)  she  is  confounded  with  the  Virgin  Mary; 
and  hence  the  Holy  Family  is  called  the  Family  of  Am- 
ram, or  Imram  (see  also  D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient,  a.  v. 
Zakaria).  In  other  Arabic  traditions  her  name  is  given 
as  Kolthum  (see  Weil's  BtbL  Legends,  p.  101). — Smith. 

2.  The  first  named  of  the  sons  of  Mered  (the  son  of 
Ezra,  of  the  family  of  Caleb)  by  Bithiah,  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh  (1  Chron.  iv,  17).  B.C.  prob.  cir.  1G58.  Sec 
Mered. 

Mirkhond,  Mohammed  Ebk-Emir  Khowaxd 
Shah,  a  noted  Eastern  historian,  a  native  of  Persia,  was 
born  in  1434,  and  died  in  1498.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
work  containing  legends  concerning  Persian  kings  and 
sages,  extracts  of  which  were  first  published  by  Davity 
(fifats,  empires,  royaumes  du  monde).  He  also  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Samanites,  published  in  German  by  Dill- 
ken  (Geschichte  der  Samaniden),  at  Gbttingen,  in  1808, 
and  in  French  by  Dcfreraeny  (Paris,  1845). 

Mir'ma  (Hob.  Mirmah',  TVGft'Z,  deceit,  as  often; 
Sept.  Maputo),  the  last  named  of  the  sons  of  Shaharaim 
bv  Hodesh,  and  a  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chron.  viii,  10).     B.C.  post  1612. 

Miron,  Charles,  a  French  prelate,  was  born  in  1569. 
At  eighteen,  holding  already  the  abbotahip  of  Conncri 
and  Airvaux,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  bishop  of 
Angers.     Of  the  different  parties  which  then  divided 
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France,  Miron  espoused  the  cause  of  Henry  IV.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  preachers  who  pronounced  a  funeral  eu- 
logy upon  the  king  when  assassinated  by  the  hand  of 
Ravaillac  Miron,  upon  removing  from  Angers  to 
Paris,  continued  to  hold  his  relation  to  the  Church  at 
Angers,  and  thereby  provoked  a  grave  dispute  be- 
tween the  bishop  and  his  chapter.  The  chapter,  insist- 
ing upon  the  pope's  appointment,  declared  themselves 
free  from  Miron's  episcopal  jurisdiction,  to  which  the 
bishop  took  decided  exception,  and  the  disputes  called 
forth  by  this  affair  finally  led  Miron  to  vacate  his  bish- 
opric. He  transmitted  his  insignia  to  Guillaume  Fou- 
quet  de  la  Varenne,  and  became,  by  exchange,  abbot  of 
Saint-Lomcr  de  Blois.  This  transaction  took  place  in 
1615.  But  in  1621,  Guillaume  Fouquet  having  died, 
Miron  reclaimed  his  bishopric,  obtained  it  a  second  time, 
and  entered  Angers  April  23, 1622.  Very  soon  the  dis- 
cussions between  the  bishop  and  the  chapter  were  re- 
sumed, and  only  terminated  by  the  papal  appointment  of 
Miron  to  the  archbishopric  of  Lyons,  Dec.  2, 1626.  This 
nomination  was  denounced  bv  Salon  as  detrimental  to 
the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.  He  died,  however, 
before  much  could  come  of  the  opposition,  Aug.  6, 1628. 
— Gallia  Christiana,  iv,  col.  192 ;  xiv,  col.  584, 585 ;  Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xxjcv,  668. 

Mirror.  Although  this  word  does  not  occur  in  the 
Auth.  Vers^  except  in  the  Apocrypha  (Wisd.  vii,  26), 
it  is  the  proper  representative  of  at  least  two  Heb.  and 
one  Gr.  term,  for  which  our  translators  employ  the  less 
correct  rendering  "  looking-glass"  (nx^ip,  marah',  a 
vision,  as  often,  Exod.  xxxviii,  8;  Sept.  Karovrpov, 
Yulg.  speculum ;  **8p,  ref ' ,  a  spectacle,  Job  xxxvii,  18, 
Sept,  opame,  Vulg.  as;  ^nll,  gilyon',  a  tablet  of  wood, 
stone,  or  metal  on  which  to  inscribe  anything,  so  called 
as  being  made  bare,  Isa.  viii,  1 ;  in  Isa.  iii,  23  the  plural 
refers,  according  to  the  Chald.,  Abarbanel,  Jarchi,  and 
others,  with  the  Vulg.  specula,  and  the  Auth.  Vers. 
"  glasses,"  to  mirrors  or  polished  plates  of  metal,  see  Ge- 
senius,  Comment,  ad  loc,  but  Kimchi  and  others  under- 
stand, with  the  Sept.,  cicupavrj  Aokovikol,  transparent 
garments  such  as  show  the  body,  comp.  Schroder,  De 
Vest.  muL  Heb.  p.  311,  312).  In  the  first  of  the  forego- 
ing passages  the  mirrors  in  the  possession  of  the  women 
of  the  Israelites,  when  they  quitted  Egypt,  are  described 
as  being  of  brass';  for  "  the  laver  of  brass,  and  the  foot 
of  it,"  were  made  from  them.  In  the  second,  the  firma- 
ment is  compared  to  "  a  molten  mirror."  In  fact,  the 
mirrors  used  in  ancient  times  were  almost  universally 
of  metal  (the  passage  in  the  Mishna,  Chelim,  xxx,  2, 
does  not  allude  to  glass  mirrors) ;  and  as  those  of  the 
Hebrew  women  in  the  wilderness  were  brought  out  of 
Egypt,  they  were  doubtless  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
which  hare  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  that  country, 
and  many  of  which  now  exist  in  our  museums  and  col- 
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Ancient  Mirrors  of  Bronze.    (From  the  British  Museum : 
1  to  4,  Egyptian ;  5,  Assyrian.) 


lections  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  These  are  of  mixed 
metals,  chiefly  copper,  most  carefully  wrought  and 
highly  polished;  and  so  admirably  did  the  skill  of  the 
Egyptians  succeed  in  the  composition  of  metals  that 
this  substitute  for  our  modern  looking-glass  was  suscep- 
tible of  a  lustre,  which  has  even  been  partially  revived 
at  the  present  day  in  some  of  those  discovered  at  Thebes, 
though  buried  in  the  earth  for  so  many  centuries,  The 
mirror  itself  was  nearly  round,  and  was  inserted  in  a 
handle  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  the  form  of  which  va- 
ried according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner  (see  Wilkinson's 
Ancient  Egyptians,  iii,  384^386).  In  the  N.  T.  mirrors 
are  mentioned  (JtaoTrrpa,  James  i,  23;  comp.  1  Cor.  xiii, 
12;  see  Iiarenberg,  in  Jfascri  el  J  ken.  nov.  thesaur.  ii, 
829  sq.).  They  are  alluded  to  in  the  Rabbinical  writ- 
ings (fifnbpDDX,  i.  e.  specvlaria,  Targ.  Jon.  in  Exod. 
xix,  17;  Deut,  xxxiii,  19;  Mishna,  Chelim,  xvii,  15; 
"Edujoth,  ii,  7;  see  Light  foot,  Hor.  ffeb.  p.  379).  See 
generally,  Th.  Carpzov,  De  speculis  Hebraor.  (Rostock, 
1752) ;  Jahn,  I,  ii,  155  sq. ;  Hartmann,  I/ebr.  ii,  240  sq. ; 
iii,  245  sq.  It  appears  likewise  from  other  positive 
statements  that  mirrors  anciently  were  of  metal,  name- 
ly, of  copper  (x«Xct7or,  Xenoph.  Symp.  vii,  4)  or  tin, 
also  of  an  alloy  of  both  these  metals,  answering  to  brass, 
and  sometimes  even  of  silver  (Pliny,  xxxiii,  45;  xxxiv, 
48 ;  comp.  Roscll.  Monxtm.  II,  ii,  528  sq. ;  Becker,  Callus, 
III,  iii).  Occasionally  they  were  of  great  size  (Senec 
Nat.  Quast.  i,  16, 17,  p.  185,  Bip.;  Quintil.  Inst,  ii,  3,  68). 
Finally,  mirrors  of  polished  stone  are  mentioned  (Pliny, 
xxxvi,  45;  comp.  Sueton.  Domit.  xiv).  "Pliny  men- 
tions that  anciently  the  best  were  made  at  Brundusium. 
Praxiteles,  in  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  made  them  of  silver,  though 
these  were  afterwards  so  common  as,  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  to  be  used  by  the  ladies'  maids.  Silver  mirrors 
are  alluded  to  in  Plautus  (Mostell.  i,  4,  ver.  101)  and 
Philostratua  {Icon,  i,  6) ;  and  one  of  steel  is  said  to  have 
been  found.  They  were  even  made  of  gold  (Eur.  Ilec. 
925 ;  Senec.  Nat.  Qucrst.  i,  17).  According  to  Beckmann 
{Hist,  qflnv.  ii,  64,  Bonn's  transl.),  a  mirror  which  was 
discovered  near  Naples  was  tested,  and  found  to  be  made 
of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  regulus  of  antimony,  with  a 
little  lead.  Beckmann's  editor  (Mr.  Francis)  gives  in  a 
note  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  an  Etruscan  mirror, 
which  he  examined  and  found  to  consist  of  67.12  cop- 
per, 24.93  tin,  and  8.13  lead,  or  nearly  eight  parts  of 
copper  to  three  of  tin  and  one  of  lead ;  but  neither  in 
this,  nor  in  one  analyzed  by  Klaproth,  was  there  any 
trace  of  antimony,  which  Beckmann  asserts  was  un- 
known to  the  ancients.  Modern  experiments  hare 
shown  that  the  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  produces  the 
best  metal  for  specula  (Phil.  Trans,  lxvii,  296).  Beck- 
mann is  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  till  the  13th  cen- 
tury that  glass,  covered  at  the  back  with  tin  or  lead, 
was  used  for  this  purpose,  the  doubtful  allusion  in  Pliny 
(xxxvi,  66-)  to  the  mirrors  made  in  the  glass-houses  of 
Sidon  having  reference  to  experiments  which  were  un- 
successful. Other  allusions  to  bronze  mirrors  will  be 
found  in  a  fragment  of  /Eschylus  preserved  in  Stobaua 
(JSerm.  xviii,  p.  164,  ed.  Gesner,  1608)  and  in  Callima- 
chus  (Hym.  in  Imv.  Pall.  21).  Convex  mirrors  of  pol- 
ished steel  are  mentioned  as  common  in  the  East  in  a 
manuscript  note  of  Chardin's  upon  Ecclus.  xii,  1 1,  quoted 
by  Harmer  {Observ.  vol.  iv,  c.  11,  obs.  55).  The  metal 
of  which  the  mirrors  were  composed  being  liable  to  rust 
and  tarnish,  required  to  be  constantly  kept  bright  (Wisd. 
vii.  26;  Ecclus.  xii,  \\\  This  was  done  by  means  of 
pounded  pumice-stone,  rubbed  on  with  a  sponge,  which 
was  generally  suspended  from  the  mirror.  The  Persians 
used  emery-powder  for  the  same  purfx>sc,  according  to 
Chardin  (quoted  by  Hartmann,  Die  I/ebr.  am  Pvtztische, 
ii,  245).  The  obscure  image  produced  by  a  tarnished 
or  imperfect  mirror  appears  to  be  alluded  to  in  1  Cor. 
xiii,  12.  On  the  other  hand,  a  polished  mirror  is  among 
the  Arabs  the  emblem  of  a  pure  reputation.  'More 
spotless  than  the  mirror  of  a  foreign  woman1  is  with 
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them  a  proverbial  expression,  which  Meldani  explains 
of  a  woman  who  has  married  out  of  her  country,  and 
polishes  her  mirror  incessantly,  that  no  part  of  her  face 
may  escape  her  observation  (De  Sacy,  Chrest.  A  rah.  iii, 
286).  Mirrors  are  mentioned  by  Chrysostora  among 
the  extravagances  of  fashion  for  which  he  rebuked  the 
ladies  of  his  time,  and  Seneca  long  before  was  loud  in 
his  denunciation  of  similar  follies  (Nat,  Quasi,  i,  17). 
They  were  used  by  the  Roman  women  in  the  worship 
of  Juno  (Senec  Ep.  95 ;  Apuleius,  Metam.  xi,  c.  9,  p. 
770).  In  the  Egyptian  temples,  says  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria (De  ador.  in  Spir.  ix;  Opera,  i,  814,  ed.  Paris, 
1638),  it  was  the  custom  for  the  women  to  worship  in 
linen  garments,  holding  a  mirror  in  their  left  hands  and 
a  sistrum  in  their  right ;  and  the  Israelites,  having  fallen 
into  the  idolatries  of  the  country,  had  brought  with 
them  the  mirrors  which  they  used  in  their  worship" 
(Smith).  This  is  a  practice  to  which  one  of  the  above 
Scripture  passages  (Exod.  xxxviii,  8)  appears  to  allude 
(see  Gesenius,  Comment,  on  Isa.  i,  215;  on  the  contrary, 
B.  F.  Quistorp,  Die  speculis  labri  asnei,  Gryph.  1773). 

Mirth,  the  expression  of  joy,  gayety,  merriment, 
is  thus  distinguished  from  its  synonym,  cheerfulness: 
Mirth  is  considered  as  an  act,  cheerfulness  a  habit  of 
the  mind.  Mirth  is  short  and  transient;  cheerfulness 
fixed  and  permanent.  Those  are  often  raised  into  the 
greatest  transports  of  mirth  who  are  subject  to  the 
greatest  depressions  of  melancholy:  on  the  contrary, 
cheerfulness,  though  it  does  not  give  such  an  exquisite 
gladness,  prevents  us  from  falling  into  any  depths  of 
sorrow.  Mirth  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  breaks 
through  a  gloom  of  clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment ; 
cheerfulness  keeps  up  a  kind  of  daylight  in  the  mind, 
and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and  perpetual  serenity. 

Mirth  is  sinful,  1.  When  men  rejoice  in  that  which  is 
eviL  2.  When  unreasonable.  8.  When  tending  to  com- 
mit sin.  4.  When  a  hinderancc  to  duty.  5.  When  it 
is  blasphemous  and  profane. — Buck,  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Mia'ael  (M«ra^X),  the  Greek  form  (a,  1  Esdr.  ix, 
44;  comp.  Neh.  viii,  4;  b,  Song  of  the  Three  Child.  66; 
comp.  Dan.  i,  6  sq.)  of  the  Heb.  name  Mishakl  (q.  v.). 

Misanthropist  (from  the  Greek  piotiv,  to  hate,  and 
arSponoc,  man),  a  hater  of  mankind ;  one  that  aban- 
dons society  from  a  principle  of  discontent.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  depravity  of  human  nature  is  certainly 
enough  to  raise  emotions  of  sorrow  in  the  breast  of  every 
man  of  the  least  sensibility ;  yet  it  is  our  duty  to  bear 
with  the  follies  of  mankind ;  to  exercise  a  degree  of 
candor  consistent  with  truth ;  to  lessen,  if  possible,  by 
our  exertions,  the  sum  of  moral  and  natural  evil;  and 
by  connecting  ourselves  with  society,  to  add  at  least 
something  to  the  general  interests  of  mankind.  The 
misanthropist,  therefore,  is  an  ungenerous  and  dishon- 
orable character.  Disgusted  with  life,  he  seeks  a  re- 
treat from  it;  like  a  coward,  he  flees  from  the  scene  of 
action,  while  he  increases  his  own  misery  by  his  natural 
discontent,  and  leaves  others  to  do  what  they  can  for 
themselves. 

The  following  is  his  character  more  at  large :  "  He  is 
a  man,"  says  Saurin  (Sermons),  "  who  avoids  society 
only  to  free  himself  from  the  trouble  of  being  useful  to 
it.  He  is  a  man  who  considers  his  neighbors  only  on 
the  side  of  their  defects,  not  knowing  the  art  of  combin- 
ing their  virtues  with  their  vices,  and  of  rendering  the 
imperfections  of  other  people  tolerable  by  reflecting  on 
his  own.  lie  is  a  man  more  employed  in  finding  out 
and  inflicting  punishments  on  the  guilty  than  in  devis- 
ing means  to  reform  them.  He  is  a  man  who  talks  of 
nothing  but  banishing  and  executing,  and  who,  because 
he  thinks  his  talents  are  not  sufficiently  valued  and  em- 
ployed by  his  fellow-citizens,  or,  rather,  because  they 
know  his  foibles,  and  do  not  choose  to  be  subject  to  his 
caprice,  talks  of  quitting  cities,  towns,  and  societies,  and 
of  living  in  dens  or  deserts." — Buck,  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Misciroli,  Tommaso,  a  painter  of  the  Bolognese 
school,  was  born  at  Faenza  in  1686.    He  gained  consid- 


erable reputation,  and  executed  several  works  for  the 
churched.  His  principal  picture  is  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Cecilia,  an  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  St,  Cecilia  at 
Faenza,  which  is  finished  with  great  care.  Lanzi  says 
that  in  some  of  his  works  Misciroli  equals  the  best  Vi- 
ennese painters,  but  accuses  him  of  plagiarism  in  many 
instances,  notably  in  the  picture  above  alluded  to,  in 
which  he  introduced  an  executioner  stirring  up  the 
flames,  a  feature  copied  almost  entirely  from  Lionellu's 
grand  picture  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Domenico  in  the 
church  of  that  name  at  Bologna.  Misciroli  died  in  1699. 
See  Lanzi's  Hist,  of  Painting,  transL  by  Roscoe  (Lond. 
1847,  8  vols.  8vo),  iii,  181 ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  Arts  (Phila.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  569. 

Miser  (Lat.  unhappy),  a  term  formerly  used  in  ref- 
erence to  a  person  in  wretchedness  or  calamity ;  bat  it 
now  denotes  a  parsimonious  person,  or  one  who  is  cov- 
etous to  extremity ;  who  denies  himself  even  the  com- 
forts of  life  to  accumulate  wealth.  "Avarice,"  says 
Saurin,  "may  be  considered  in  two  different  points  of 
light.  It  may  be  considered  in  those  men,  or  rather 
those  public  bloodsuckers,  or,  as  the  officers  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Vespasian  were  called,  those  sponges  of  society, 
who,  infatuated  with  this  passion,  seek  after  riches  as 
the  supreme  good,  determine  to  acquire  it  by  any  meth- 
ods, and  consider  the  ways  that  lead  to  wealth,  legal  or 
illegal,  as  the  only  road  for  them  to  travel.  Avarice, 
however,  must  be  considered  in  a  second  point  of  light. 
It  not  only  consists  in  committing  bold  crimes,  but  in 
entertaining  mean  ideas  and  practicing  low  methods,  in- 
compatible with  such  magnanimity  as  our  condition 
ought  to  inspire.  It  consists  not  only  in  omitting  to 
serve  God,  but  in  trying  to  associate  the  service  of  God 
with  that  of  mammon.  How  many  forms  doth  avarice 
take  to  disguise  itself  from  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  it, 
and  who  will  be  drenched  in  the  guilt  of  it  till  the  day 
he  dies !  Sometimes  it  is  prudence,  which  requires  him 
to  provide  not  only  for  his  present  wants,  but  for  such  as 
he  may  have  in  future.  Sometimes  it  is  charity,  which 
requires  him  not  to  give  society  examples  of  prodigality 
and  parade.  Sometimes  it  i&  parental  lore,  obliging  him 
to  save  something  for  his  children.  Sometimes  it  is  cir- 
cumspection, which  requires  him  not  to  supply  people 
who  make  ill  use  of  what  they  get  Sometimes  it  is 
necessity,  which  obliges  him  to  repel  artifice  by  artifice. 
Sometimes  it  is  conscience,  which  convinces  him,  good 
man,  that  he  hath  already  exceeded  in  compassion  and 
alms-giving,  and  done  too  much.  Sometimes  it  is  equity, 
for  justice  requires  that  every  one  should  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  his  own  labors  and  those  of  his  ancestors.  Such,  alas ! 
are  the  awful  pretexts  and  subterfuges  of  the  miser'* 
(Sermons,  vol.  v,  ser.  12). — Buck,  TheoL  Diet.  a.  v.  See 
Avarice;  Covktousness. 

MiserSrd  (Lat.  hare  compassion),  the  name  of  a  li- 
turgic  prayer,  set  to  music,  and  used  in  Soman  Catholic 
worship.  It  is  a  sort  of  paraphrase  on  the  51st  or  57th 
Psalm,  and  is  used  on  penitential  occasions,  and  particu- 
larly in  Passion-week.  It  is  therefore  not  only  set  to  a 
regular  Gregorian  melody  (see  Keller,  Die  acht  Psalmtn- 
tone,  etc.  Aix-la-Chap.  1856,  p.  18),  but  has  also  become 
a  theme  for  compositions  to  the  most  eminent  master?, 
such  as  Palestrina,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Allegri,  Scarlatti, 
Leonardo  Leo,  Thomas  Bai,  Zingarelli,  Pergolese,  Jo- 
melli,  Fioravanti,  Fetis,  Vogler,  Stadler,  etc  The  most 
renowned  among  these  compositions  is  that  by  Grego- 
rio  Allegri  (a  descendant  of  Correggio,  born  at  Rome  in 
1590,  f  1640),  in  which  two  choirs,  one  of  four,  the  other 
of  five  parts,  sing  alternately  until  the  finale,  where  all 
join  in  pianissimo,  the  measure  also  becoming  gradually 
slower.  This  piece,  from  the  time  it  was  composed,  has 
always  been  sung  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  of  Passion- 
week  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome  One  writer  says : 
"  Never  by  mortal  ear  was  heard  a  strain  of  such  power- 
ful, such  heart-moving  pathos.  The  accordant  tones 
of  a  hundred  human  voices,  and  one  which  seemed  more 
than  human,  ascended  together  to  heaven  for  mercy  to 
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mankind— for  pardon  lo  a  guilty  and  sinning  world.  It 
bad  nothing  in  it  of  this  earth— nothing  that  breathed 
the  ordinary  feelings  of  our  nature.  Its  effects  upon  the 
mmd»of  those  who  heard  it  were  almost  loo  powerful  to 
be  borne,  and  never  can  be  forgotten.  One  gentleman 
fainted  and  wu  carried  out;  and  many  of  the  ladies 
near  me  were  in  agitation  even  more  distressing,  which 
they  vainly  straggled  to  suppress.  It  was  the  musk  of 
Allegri;  but  the  composition,  however  fine,  is  nothing 
without  the  voices  which  perform  it  here."  Another 
"  ie  conclusion  of  this  portion  of  the 
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complete  . 
e  last  light,  commences  the  Uitertrt. 
This  is  the  61st  Psalm.  And  as  it  is  breathed  by  the 
choir— the  most  perfect  and  practiced  choir  in  the  world 
—as  it  i>  heard  in  all  the  stillness  and  solemnity  of  the 
scene,  wrapped  in  darkness,  and  leaving  nothing  to  dis- 
tract the  eye  where  all  looks  dim  and  sbaduwy,  it  has  a 
strange  and  wonderful  effect.  It  is  designed  to  express, 
as  far  as  music  can  express,  the  deep  and  mental  ago- 
nies of  the  dying  Saviour;  and  certainly  there  never 
yet  was  heard,  except  among  the  shepherds  of  Bethle- 
hem on  the  night  of  the  nativity,  such  sounds,  so  un- 
earthly, and  unlike  the  music  of  the  world.  It  is  plain- 
tive, intensely  melancholy,  and  has  a  powerful  effect 
wider  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  scene."  It  was 
formerly  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
the  partition  being  jealously  kept  there;  Mozart  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  writing  it  down  after  hearing  it 
twice.  It  has  since  been  repeatedly  published.  While 
the  Miserere  is  sung,  the  pope  kneels  at  the  altar,  the 
cardinals  at  their  desks,  and  as  it  proceeds  the  lights 
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i,  Tha.  it,  99:  "Ad  unumquemque 
n  (there  are  other  paslms  sung  before  the  Mise- 
rere) exstinguitur  una  candcla,  una  post  aliam,  quia 
■postoli  paulatim  derecerunt  a  Cbristo."  In  fact,  the 
whole  use  of  this  psalm  in  Passion-week  is  intended  ad 
dtsiijnuntlum  apotlolorunt  limortm.  The  word  mutrrrt 
ha*  in  modern  days  come  to  be  applied  to  any  sacred 
composition  of  a  penitential  character.  See  Herzog, 
Rral-fSmyllopailir,  ix,  5+7;  Eadle,  Ecelt:  Cyclop,  a.  v.; 
Siege],  CkruttkJu  Alttrthiimtr  (see  Index  in  voL  iv). 

Miaerrir&a.  Elbowed  stalls, often  found  in  cathedral, 
collegiate,  and  minster  churches,  with  seats  that  may  be 
turned  up,  so  as  to  give  an  opportunity  of  kneeling  in 
those  part*  of  the  service  in  which  the  language  of  sup- 

the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  relief  to  the  infirm 
during  the  long  services  that  were  required  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  ecclesiastics  in  a  standing  posture-  They 
are  always  more  or  leas  ornamented  with  earrings  of 
leaves,  small  figures,  animals,  etc,  which  are  generally 
very  boldly  cut.  Examples  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
all  English  churches  which  retain  any  of  the  ancient 
stalls;  the  oldest  U  in  Henry  tbe  Seventh's  Chapel  al 
Westminster,  where  there  is  one  in  the  style  of  the  13th 
century. — Parker,  Glossary  of  A  rckiledurt,  s.  v. 


Miserere  In  Henry  tbe  Seventh's  Chapel,  Wsstmlnsl 
Misericord  is  a  term  used  to  denote  various  of 
and  articles.  ([)Subscllia-Spflnish  tubiiiia— the  I 
ing  seat  of  a  stall.  See  Miskt.khes.  (2)  A  com 
•donate  mitigation  of  full  penance.  (3)  Accordinf 
Lyndwood,  a  custom  in  certain  monasteries  of  rclici 
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attendance 

in  choir  and  claustral  duties.  (4)  A  hall  for  eating 
flesh-meat  in  a  monastery.  Some  convents,  as  Canter- 
bury and  Westminster,  had  country  hospitals  for  conva- 
lescents. (5)  The  word  also  implied  stated  indulgences 
according  lo  circumstances,  of  food, 

misled  by  the  glossa- 
riat  of  Matthew  Paris,  have  called  a  misericord  a  guiilt 
of  vim,  an  imperfect  definition  token  from  the  refresh- 
ment of  that  liquor  granted  during  the  above  period. 
Sec  Walcott,  Sacrrd  A  rehfrology,  s.  v. ;  Fosbrouke,  Brit- 
iih  Honaehum,  eh.  xlviii. 

Mlaerlcordia  Domini  is  the  name  of  the  second 
Sunday  from  Easter,  bo  called  from  the  opening  lines  of 
the  mass  read  on  that  day  in  the  Romish  churches.  In 
Greek   Church   the  day  is  frequently  called  St. 
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Mis'gab  (Hen.  3Iugab',  =5^-3,  haght,  as  often) 
Sept.  'Aiioir  ri  uparaiw/ia  v.  r.  Hu«yl},  and  ro  i'ij;o- 
ouuo  Mwfl'ftVulg./orfu),  a  town  in  Moan,  situated  on 
the  desolating  track  of  the  invading  Babylonians  (Jer. 
xlviii,  1),  probably  so  called  from  being  located  on  an 
eminence.  De  Saulcy  (Xarralirr,  i,  391)  suggests  a 
connection  with  the  present  Wady  il-Mojtb,  the  ancient 
Amon ;  but  this  is  merely  fanciful.  The  place  is  doubt- 
less to  he  sought  near  the  associated  localities  of  Kiria- 
thaim  and  Heshbon;  perhaps  it  is  only  an  appellative 
(as  it  usually  has  the  article)  for  the  older  locality  Ba- 
motii  (q.  v.).  Others  think  it  may  be  the  Hixfbh  of 
Moab  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  3),  or  a  general  name  for  the  high- 
lands of  Moab,  as  in  Isa.  xxv,  12  (without  the  art.  A.V. 
"high  fort").     See  Moab. 

Minh'aSl  (Heb,  Muhatf,  \*Xttr%  vis  is  lib-.  Co d  f 
Sept.  Mwrn^A),  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  The  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  llzziel  (the  son  of 
Kohath  and  grandson  of  Levi),  and  consequently  the 
cousin  of  Aaron  (Exod.  ri,  22).  He,  with  his  brother 
Elzaphan,  at  the  command  of  Moses,  carried  out  the 
bodies  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  to  burial  (Lev.  x,  4).  EC. 
IG57.  They  may  thus  have  been  two  of  those  whose 
defilement  by  a  dead  body  prevented  their  keeping  tbe 
passover  at  Sinni  on  the  regular  dav  (Numb.  >x,6;  see 
Blunt,  Coincidtnca,  ad  loc). 

2.  The  second  named  of  the  three  Hebrew  youths 
(Dan.  i,  fl)  trained  along  with  Daniel  at  the  Babylonian 
court  (Dan.  i,  11),  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  magi 
(linn,  i,  19).  Having  assisted  Daniel  in  solving  the 
dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii,  17),  they  were  ad- 
vanced to  civil  dignities  (Dan.  iii,  l-'l;  but  were  after- 
wards cast  into  the  blazing  furnace  for  refusing  to  wor- 
ship the  royal  idol;  and,  being  mlraculmiHlv  delivered 
frron  it,  thev  were  still  more  highly  honored  bv  the 
king  (Dan.  iii,  13-30).  His  C'hahbvnti  name  was  Mk- 
bhach  <I>an.  i,  7).     RC.  cir.  580. 

3.  One  of  those  (apparently  chief  Israelites)  who 
supported  Ezra  on  the  left  hand  while  rending  the  law 
to  the  people  after  the  captivity  (Nell,  viii,  4).  RC 
410. 

Ml'ahal  (Heb.  MiihaV,  -Sfi-?,  prob.  e&rtafti 
Sept.  MicraXri),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Ashor  (Josh,  xix, 
SB,  where  it  is  Anglicized  "  Mishenl"),  aligned,  to  the 
Levitesnfihe  family  of  Gershom  (Josh.  xxi.  30);  else- 
where called  Mashal(1  Chron.vi,  74).  It  is  doubtless 
the  J/usoq  referred  to  by  Euselius  (Onmultt,  s.  v.  Mn- 
onv)  as  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  near  CarrncL  a 
position  with  which  the  text  (Jush.xix.2G)  agrees  (see 
Keil,  Comment,  ad  loc).  It  is  probably  Ihe  modern  ru- 
ined village  Mitalli,  near  the  shore  aliout  three  miles 
north  of  Athlit  (Van  de  Velde,  Mtmmr,  p.  836). 

Mi'aham  (Heb.  Hisham',  E5333,  according  to  tie- 
senius,  Ihtir  detuning  or  Ihrir  beholding;  according  to 
Film,  madntu;  Sept.  MiiririiA,  Vulg.  Mi/aam),  one  of 
the  sons  of  Klpaal,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  mentioned  as 
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the  rebuilden  of  Ono,  Lod,  and  their  suburbs  (1  Chron. 
viii,  12).     B.C.  post  1612. 

Mish'eal  (Josh,  xix,  26).    See  Mishau 

Miah'ma  (Heb.  Miskma',  3SEE,  hearing,  as  in 
Isa.  xi,  3;  Sept.  Ma<r/iri),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  fifth  of  the  twelve-  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  heads 
of  Arabian  tribes  (Gen.  xxv,  14 ;  1  Chron.  i,  80).  B.C. 
considerably  post  2061.  The  people  called  by  Ptolemy 
Afcescemanes  (vi,  7, 21,  Matffffiuawic),  who  were  located 
to  the  north-east  of  Medina,  were  probably  descended 
from  him.  Arabic  writers  mention  the  beni-Mismah 
(Freytag,  Hamas,  II,  i,  220),  but  nothing  is  known  of 
them  (Knobel,  Genes,  ad  loc.).     See  Arabia. 

2.  The  son  of  Mibsan,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  and  fa- 
ther of  H  amuel  (1  Chron.  iv,  25, 26).  B.C.  considerably 
ante  105S. 

Mishxnan'nah  (Heb.  Mishmannah',  H3^r3p,/o/- 
ness;  Sept.  Maffuay  v.  r.  Maofxava),  the  fourth  of  the 
Gadite  braves  who  repaired  to  David  in  the  wilderness 
of  Adullam  (1  Chron.  xii.  10).     B.C.  cir.  1061. 

Mishna  (Heb.  HJ13ia,  Mishndh),  the  code  of  Jewish 
laws  arranged  about  the  year  A.D.  200  or  220,  at  Tibe- 
rias, in  Palestine,  by  R.  Jehudah,  surnamed  Hakkadosh 
(q.  v.).  The  title  is  by  some  understood  as  importing 
"second,"  like  TWO'O  in  Gen.  xliii,  23, the  rabbinical  code 
being  second  or  next  to  the  Pentateuch ;  it  is  so  inter- 
preted in  the  rabbinical  lexicon  Schulchan  A  rueh,  but 
we  think  it  is  more  likely  derived  from  MS*},  to  study, 
also  to  teach,  which  perhaps  at  first  meant  only  "  to  re- 
peat," In  the  Talmud  (q.  v.),  quotations  from  the  Mish- 
na are  introduced  by  the  Aramaic  word  *j3P),  Tenon,  i.  e, 
we  have  studied;  and  the  book  itself  is  called  apry*3Pp, 
MathnUhiti ;  while  the  rabbins  who  lived  before  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Mishna  are  spoken  of  as  "pKSP,  learners, 
or  perhaps  teachers ;  and  their  sayings,  not  found  in  that 
collection,  are  quoted  503P, "  it  was  learned  or  taught." 
The  version  "  learners"  for  Tannain  is  not  unnatural,  as 
the  Heb.  official  name  for  Rabbins  is  D^TDSn  *<T<ttbFl, 
disciples  of  the  wise.  The  sons  of  R.  Jehudah  are  named 
among  the  Tannain,  and  they  most  probably  assisted  in 
the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Mishna. 

The  sayings  recorded  in  the  Mishna  reach  back  to 
the  times  of  Simon  the  Just,  a  contemporary  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great;  and  it  expounds  also  some  religious 
and  political  usages  introduced  by  Ezra ;  but  the  bulk 
of  the  book  is  made  up  of  the  decisions  or  opinions  of 
the  rival  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  who  arose  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1st  century  of  the  Christian  atra, 
and  of  the  subsequent  teachers,  who  followed  generally 
the  rulings  of  llillel's  school,  and  among  whom  HilleTs 
descendants  were  prominent  In  a  few  instances  a  case 
(nc9^3)  is  stated  to  have  arisen,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Sanhedrin  (q.v.)  upon  it,  or  of  some  prominent 
rabbi,  is  given ;  very  often  the  names  of  the  teachers 
who  taught  any  particular  point  are  mentioned,  even 
where  no  disagreement  is  spoken  of;  but  much  oftener 
in  cases  of  disagreement.  Still  oftener,  however,  the 
text  of  the  law  appears  without  any  one  to  propound  it: 
these  parts  of  the  Mishna  are  ascribed  to  K.  Meir,  who 
flourished  about  A.D.  145,  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  R.  Meir  made  an  older  collection,  of  which  the 
Mishna  as  now  found  is  only  an  enlargement. 

The  authority  for  the  laws  of  the  Mishna  is  best  ex- 
plained in  the  first  section  of  the  first  chapter  of  its  trea- 
tise, PiSX  (Aboth,  fathers):  u Moses  received  the  law 

from  Sinai,  and  handed  it  over  to  Joshua,  and  Joshua  to 
the  elders,  and  the  elders  to  the  prophets,  and  the  proph- 
ets to  the  men  of  the  Great  Synod"  (the  companions  and 
followers  of  Ezra  down  to  about  B.C.  800).  The  mean- 
ing hereof  is,  that  Moses  received  not  only  the  written 
law  from  God,  but  also  certain  rules  for  its  construction 
and  application ;  and  that  even  in  the  most  corrupt  times 


of  Israel's  history  there  were  always  some  pare  and  holy 
men,  who  kept  up  the  study  of  this  tradition,  and  hand- 
ed it  over  unbroken  to  their  successors.  Moreover,  it 
was  inferred  from  Deut.  xvii,  9  that  the  supreme  judges 
for  the  time  being  might  make  authoritative  decisions  on 
facts  as  they  arose;  and  that  these  decisions  must  serve 
as  precedents  for  the  future,  unless  reversed  by  a  court 
of  *'  greater  wisdom  and  greater  number."  The  wonts 
"priests  and  Levites"  in  that  verse  were  construed  l»y 
the  Pharisees  merely  to  indicate  the  place  at  which  the 
supreme  judges  must  hold  their  sessions.  The  rules  of 
construction  of  the  Pentateuch  are  stated  as  thirteen, 
among  which  the  foremost  are  "iCfTI  b]?,  Kal  re-chomer, 

a  minori  ad  ma  jus,  and  TV)  C3  m  1  ft,  Gezerah  shavah, "  like 
decision."  The  latter,  however,  rests  generally  on  the 
arbitrary  comparison  of  the  same  word  in  two  wholly  dis- 
connected passages,  and  is  not  allowed  unless  tradition 
itself  sanction  it.  Besides  these  rules  of  construction, 
certain  ceremonies  in  their  full  form  were  also  believed  to 
have  thus  been  handed  down,  while  the  letter  of  the  law 
only  hinted  at  the  manner  of  performing  them.  Thus 
Exod.xiii,9, 16;  Deut.  vi,  10:  xi,  18,  command  the  tying 
of  those  respective  passages  to  the  hand  and  between  the 
eyes  of  the  Israelite ;  but  tradition  supplied  the  manner 
of  doing  it,  that  is,  the  construction  of  the  phylacteries. 
The  second  section  of  the  above-quoted  chapter  pro- 
ceeds :  "  They  (the  men  of  the  great  synod)  said  three 
things:  .  .  .  make  a  fence  to  the  law?  That  is,  put 
around  the  law  a  wall  of  restrictions  and  injunctions, 
which  the  Israelite  will  have  to  break  through  before 
he  feels  tempted  to  break  the  law  itself.  This  was,  in 
fact,  done  to  a  great  extent  by  the  teachers  whose  say- 
ings are  recorded  in  the  Mishna.  Many  of  their  so-calk  d 
PilTJi  (decisions) — a  name  given  to  the  extra-Mosaic 
laws— refer  to  a  stricter  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  these  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  r*33, 
which  decisions  Selden  renders  Sabbathismus ;  forbid- 
ding, for  instance,  the  handling  on  the  Sabbath  of  any- 
thing that  has  been  unlawfully  made  on  that  day ;  the 
causing  a  Gentile  (unless  in  case  of  necessity)  to  work 
on  the  Sabbath  for  the  Israelite;  to  play  musical  in- 
struments on  that  day,  etc.  Others  refer  to  Levitical 
cleanness ;  among  these  are  numberless  rules  about  the 
washing  of  hands,  of  cups,  etc^  at  the  ordinary  meals, 
in  imitation  of  the  rules  which  the  Aaronitic  priesthood 
had  to  observe  at  their  sacrificial  meals.  It  was  princi- 
pally by  these  observances  that  the  followers  of  the  rab- 
bins, whom  Christian,  writers  generally  denote  as  the 
Pharisaic  sect,  but  who  called  themselves  D"H3n  (com- 
panions), distinguished  themselves  not  only  from  the 
Sadducees  (q.  v.),  but  also  from  the  indifferent  mass, 
who  are  known  in  the  Mishna  as  ^WJ  D9  (people  of 

the  land),  and  are  often  spoken  of  with  a  great  deal  of 
bitterness. 

The  writers  of  the  Mishna  never  seek  to  make  their 
readers  believe  that  a  rabbinical  ordinance,  which  is  in- 
tended only  as  a  part  of  the  fence  around  the  law,  is 
of  divine  origin ;  but  where  doubt  can  arise  about  the 
meaning,  they  expressly  Bhow  what  is  intended  for  a 
construction  of  the  law,  and  what  is  their  own  addition, 

often  by  the  words  "ilBD  (free;  that  is,  not  liable  to 
stripes  for  a  wilful  offence,  or  to  a  sin-offering  for  of- 
fence through  ignorance  or  forget  fulness) ;  yet  "^OK 
(forbidden).  In  the  very  first  section  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  Mishna — where  the  question  arises  how  late 
at  night  the  passages  Dent,  vi,  5-10;  xi,  13-21,  may 
be  read  in  fulfilment  of  the  command  to  «peak  of  them 
"  when  thou  liest  down,"  we  find :  "  The  learned  (p*TO3n 

— as  opposed  to  any  one  rabbi  by  name)  say  until  mid- 
night ;  and  rabbi  Gamaliel  said  until  the  morning  dawn ; 
in  fact,  when  his  sons  came  home  from  a  feast,  and  told 
him  We  have  not  read  the  Shema  (Hear,  O  Israel),  he 
told  them,  As  the  morning  has  not  dawned,  yon  should 
read  it;  not  this  only,  but  wherever  the  wise  have  said 
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until  midnight, the  command  reaches  to  dawn,  etc.;  and 
why  have  they  said  till  midnight?  in  order  to  keep 
man  from  transgression." 

The  style  of  the  Mishna  is,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
dry  and  crowded,  with  not  a  word  to  spare ;  and  the 
book  is  written  fur  men  who  already  know  the  great 
principles  of  which  they  only  seek  the  details.  Histor- 
ical or  legendary  notices  are  rare;  and  the  few  dogmatic 
passages — for  instance,  the  chapter  about  a  future  life- 
run  in  the  same  style  as  if  they  were  given  for  the  guid- 
ance of  an  ordinary  court  of  justice;  the  chapter,  Who 
has  no  share  in  the  world  to  come?  follows  naturally 
upon  the  chapters,  Who  are  to  be  hanged?  Who  are  to 
be  stoned  ?    A  few  instances  will  be  given  below. 

The  language  of  the  Midhna  is  in  the  main  not  Ara- 
maic, but  Hebrew ;  stripped,  however,  of  all  that  is  idio- 
matic about  Hebrew,  such  as  the  use  of  the  conversive 
var,  and  filled  with  many  Aramaic  forms,  such  as  the 
masculine  plurals  in  "p  for  the  truly  Hebrew  D\  That 
the  people  of  Palestine  generally  spoke  pore  Aramaic  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Christ,  and  even  long  before,  is  well 
enough  known  from  other  sources;  but  the  Mishna  attests 
it  by  quoting  terse  sayings  in  that  language,  e.  g.  0*03 
&njH  JO?X— "like  the  toil  is  the  reward."  A  very 
large  number  of  Greek  words  are  also  found:  thus 
O^UOX  (d<r&w;c)  is  always  put  for  "sickly;"  D^ob 
(Xyrrat)  for  "  robbers."  Latin  words  also  occur,  but  not 
so  frequently,  and  generally  in  a  somewhat  corrupt  form, 
while  the  Greek  words  are  rendered  about  as  exactly  as 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  will  allow.  (Comp.  fiondi,  liK 
"llnOX,  Btleuchtung  der  in  Talmud,  v.  Babylon  v.  Jeru- 
salem, in  d.  Targutnim  u.  Midraschim  vorkommcnden 
frandtn,  besonders  lateinuchen  Worier  [Dessau,  1812, 
8vo] ;  Hartmann,  Supplementa  [Rost  1813,  4to] ;  espe- 
cially his  Thesaurus  lingua  Hebraicm  e  Mishna  augenda 
[3  pta.  1825-26,  4to]). 

We  proceed  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  Mishna,  keep- 
ing strictly  to  it,  and  leaving  out  of  view  anything  that 
may  be  taught  by  the  Tartnam,  but  which  is  regarded 
as  fctn"H2,  Baraytka,  i.  e.  "  outside,"  although  known 
to  be  sayings  of  these  teachers,  because  they  are  not  col- 
lected in  the  Mishna,  and  simply  occur  either  in  quota- 
tions in  the  Talmud  or  elsewhere. 

The  Mishna  is  divided  into  six  parts  (D^ID,  Seda- 
rim,  arrangements),  which  contain  62  treatises  (n*COT3, 
MassakotK),  and  514  chapters  (S^D,  Perakim).  The 
latter,  again,  are  divided  into  numbered  sections,  each 
of  which  is  called  a  Mishna.  The  great  parts  and  the 
treatises  are  named  after  their  contents,  the  chapters 
after  their  opening  words.  (The  figures  set  after  each 
treatise  show  its  number  of  chapters.) 

L  The  first  part — a  ""^T,  Ztr&itn,  seeds— contains  elev- 
en treatises.  The  first  of  these— n*b-a,  Berakoth,  ben- 
edictions  (9) — treats  of  the  reading  of  the  Shemft  (see 
above),  daily  prayers,  and  grace  before  and  after  meals, 
the  purgations  to  be  made  as  a  preparation  for  prayer,  and 
like  subjects.  The  ten  other  treatises  refer  to  the  laws  of 
the  field  and  of  its  produce :  SlKO,  Peak,  corner  (8),  treats 
of  the  field  corners,  gleanings,  etc,  to  be  left  to  the  poor ; 
"'JTC?,  Demai,  doubtful  (7),  of  corn  or  fruits  coming  from 
the  indifferent,  who  might  have  failed  to  tithe  it;  D?xi3. 
Kilayim,  mixtures  (9),  of  the  prohibited  mingling  of 
fruit  and  grain  crops  on  the  same  field  or  vineyard,  and 
incidentally  of  the  forbidden  mixture  of  wool  and  flax 
in  garments  (Lev.  xix,  19);  n^S®,  ShebVith,  seventh 
(10), of  the  Sabbatic  year;  TViW.p,  Terumoth,  tributes 
(11),  of  the  tributes  from  the  crop,  which  were  due  to 
the  Aaronitic  priests,  including  the  tithe  of  tithe  due 
them  from  the  Levites;  rrinJOSTS,  McCaseroth,  tithes 
(5),  of  the  tithes  due  to  the  Levites;  **35J  "tela, 
Ma'aser  Shan,  second  tithe  (5),  of  the  tithe  which  was 


eaten  or  otherwise  spent  in  the  joy  of  the  yearly  feasts, 
but  which  hi  the  third  year  was  given  to  the  poor; 
r&H,  Challahy  dough  (4),  refers  to  the  tribute  from  the 
baking-trough,  which  was  given  to  the  priests;  l"lb"l3^ 
%0rlah,  literally  foreskin  (8),  of  the  forbidden  fruits  of 
the  trees  in  Palestine  during  the  first  three  years  of 
their  growth  (Lev.  xix,  23) ;  D"nn32,  Bikhtrim,  first- 
fruits  (4),  treats  in  its  first  three  chapters  of  the  first- 
fruits  which  were  to  be  brought  to  the  tabernacle  and 
given  to  the  priests  (Deut.  xxvi,  5),  while  the  fourth 
chapter  is  only  added  to  it  to  bring  it  to  the  close  of  one 
of  the  six  great  parts,  and  is  called  'AvSpoyvvog,  andro- 
gynes, spelled  in  Hebrew  OWWHSX,  the  man-woman, 
and  contains  a  few  laws  as  to  persons  of  doubtful  sex. 

ii.  The  next  great  division,  iSp?,  Afffed,  season,  con- 
tains twelve  treatises.     The  first,  ratf,  Sabbath  (24), 

treats  of  the  duties  of  that  day ;  remarkable  for  the 
enumeration  of  thirty-nine  different  kinds  of  work,  by 
each  of  which,  separately,  the  guilt  of  Sabbath-breaking 
may  be  incurred.  Of  each  kind  a  type  is  given,  to 
which  many  other  actions  may  be  compared  as  falling 
within  the  same  reason.  A  very  great  proportion  of 
the  treatise  is  taken  up  with  the  laws  of  mere  "  Sabba- 

thismus"  (see  above).  The  next  treatise,  *p3  V^5»  *£ru- 
bin,  mingling  (10),  deals  with  those  ceremonies  by 
which  the  Sabbath  boundary  was  extended,  "mingling" 
a  whole  town  into  one  fictitious  yard,  so  that  carrying 
within  it  should  not  be  unlawful;  or  how  the  Sab- 
bath boundary  of  a  town,  within  which  one  might  walk 
on  the  Sabbath-day,  can  be  extended.  Then  comes 
OTIOO,  Pesachim  (10),  which  relates  to  the  Passover, 
and  all  things  connected  with  its  celebration ;  D^bpttJ, 
Shekalim,  shekel-pieces  (8),  about  various  tributes, 
going  to  the  Temple,  and  various  rites  in  it,  at  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year;  fcW'P,  Yoma,  the  day  (8),  on  the 
service  of  the  day  of  Atonement;  PlS'lD,  Sukkahf  hut 
(5),  about  the  hut  and  festival  bunch  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  the  rules  about  reading  the  Psalms  of 
Praise  (cxiii-exviii)  on  that  and  other  feasts;  HS^S,  #&- 
sah,  egg  (5),  so  called  from  its  first  word.  An  egg  laid  on 
a  feast-day,  the  school  of  Shammai  says,  may  be  eaten ; 
the  school  of  Hillel  says,  may  not  be  eaten  (i.  e.  on  the 
same  day) — this  being  one  of  the  very  few  cases  in 
which  the  latter  school  is  stricter  than  the  other.  It  is 
not  pretended  that "  guilt"  under  the  law  is  incurred  by 
eating  fresh-laid  eggs  on  holidays.  The  treatise  deals 
mostly  with  what  may  or  may  not  be  done  on  the  great 
holidays  in  the  preparation  of  food,  actions  which  on 
the  Sabbath  would  be  clearly  unlawful  Next,  EJfcO 
hac^n,  Bosh  Hash-shanah,  New-year  (4),  gives  the  laws 

of  the  feast  which  goes  by  that  name  among  the  later 
Jews,  but  which  in  the  Bible  (Lev.  xxiii,  24)  is  called 
the  first  of  the  seventh  month ;  it  also  teaches  how  to 
fix  the  days  of  new  moon.  The  treatise  rP35Fi,  Tu'an- 
ith,  fast  (4),  refers  principally  to  the  prayers  for  rain, 
and  to  the  fasts,  private  and  public,  that  were  kept  in 
years  of  drouth ;  nkap,  MeyiUah,  the  scroll  (4),  refers 

to  the  feast  of  Purim,  the  reading  of  (the  scroll  of)  the 
Book  of  Esther,  then  of  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  Prophet  lessons,  and  denounces  as  heretical  certain 
variations  in  the  liturgy  and  certain  spiritual  modes  of 
construing  passages  of  the  law ;  for  instance, "  He  who 
takes  the  law  of  incest  figuratively  should  be  silenced;" 
that  is,  he  who  extends  it  to  the  disgracing  his  father 
or  mother.  This  passage  is  evidently  directed  against 
the  early  Christians,  and  their  modes  of  teaching.  The 
treatise  "JI3J?  *T>lb,  Moid  Katan,  small  holiday  (3), 
treats  mainly  of  the  mourning  rites,  these  being  forbid- 
den on  all  feasts,  even  on  the  half-holidays  between  the 
first  and  lost  day  of  Passover  and  of  the  Feast  of  Huts ; 
while  the  last  treatise,  ttj^an,  Chagigah,  feasting  (3), 
speaks  of  the  voluntary  sacrifice— other  than  the  Pas- 
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chal  lamb — offered  by  the  individual  Jews  on  the  great 
fearta, 

iii  The  third  part  of  the  Mishna  is  called  D*nS9,  Na- 
shim,  women,  and  embraces  seven  treatises.  The  first  of 
these,  ni22%  Yebamoth,  Levirate  (16),  discusses  the  law 
found  in  Deut.  xxv,  5-9.  Its  first  section  may  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  manner  of  the  Mishna :  "  Fifteen  women 
free  their  rival  wives  and  their  rival's  rivals  from  the 
'  shoe-pulling'  (Deut,  xxv,  9)  and  brother's  marriage  to 
the  world's  end :  his  daughter  (the  dead  brother's  wife 
being  the  daughter  of  a  surviving  brother),  son's  daugh- 
ter or  daughter's  daughter ;  his  wife's  daughter,  wife's 
son's  daughter,  or  wife's  daughter's  daughter ;  his  moth- 
er-in-law, mother-in-law's  mother,  father-in-law's  moth- 
er; his  sister  on  the  mother's  side,  mother's  sister  or 
wife's  sister,  and  the  wife  of  his  brother  by  the  mother's 
side,  and  the  wife  of  his  brother,  who  was  not  alive  at 
the  same  time  with  him,  and  his  daughter-in-law;  all 
these  free  their  rival  wives,"  etc.  (that  they  are  free 
themselves  is  taken  for  granted).  The  treatise  rviains, 
Kethuboth  (13),  discusses  the  prescribed  marriage  con- 
tracts and  marital  rights  in  general,  and  shows  a  much 
higher  regard  for  the  rights  of  wives  and  daughters 
than  most,  if  not  all,  ancient  codes  of  law ;  D*1*^,  Neda- 
rim  (11),  treats  of  vows,  and  contains  some  of  that  harsh 
casuistry  which  meets  with  rebuke  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; "^P,  Nazir,  the  crowned  (9),  of  the  special 
vow  of  the  Nazarite  (Numb,  vi,  2) ;  tlBI'D,  Sotah,  the 
erring  woman  (9),  of  the  ordeal  for  wives  suspected  of 
faithlessness  (Numb.  ch.  v).  The  last  chapter  of  this 
treatise  relates  the  gradual  decay  and  downfall  of  nation- 
al and  religious  life  in  Israel  from  the  times  of  the  early 
Maccabees;  it  foretells  the  signs  of  the  approaching 
Messiah,  and  winds  up  with  setting  forth  the  qualities 
that  lead  upwards  to  eternal  life.  The  next  treatise, 
"plSSi,  Gittin,  divorce-bills  (9),  is  set  apart  to  the  law  of 
divorce ;  and   "p'lJTnp,  Kidduxkin,  betrothals  (4),  the 

last  of  this  (rreat  division,  to  the  laws  of  the  marriage 
ceremony.  But  a  great  part  of  it  is  taken  up  with 
counsels  as  to  the  trade  or  profession  in  which  an  Israel- 
ite should  bring  up  his  son ;  and  many  occupations  are 
named  which  unmarried  men  should  not  follow,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  facilities  they  offer  for  unchaste  prac- 
tices. 

iv.  The  fourth  grand  division  is  styled  "pp^tp,  A»i- 
jfctn,  injuries,  and  most  of  the  ten  treatises  contained  in 
it  deal  with  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  civil  and 
criminal  law.  The  first  three  treatises,  each  of  ten 
chapters,  are  called  by  Aramaic  names — KBj?  **??? 
Baba  Kamma,  the  first  gate,  Le.  court;  KS",3p3  R2S, 
Baba  MettVa,  the  middle  gate;  BWa  823,  Baba 
Bathra,  last  gate — and  discuss  the  laws  between  man 
and  man  in  matters  of  property,  that  are  deducible  from 
the  Pentateuch,  or  had  been  suggested  by  experience. 
In  the  "first  gate"  the  law  of  bailment  is  taught,  without 
being  involved  in  the  obscurities  of  the  degrees  of  negli- 
gence which  the  Roman  lawyers  have  thrown  around  it; 
the  only  principle  recognised  is,  What  was  the  intent  of 
the  bailor  when  he  made  the  loan,  or  pledge,  or  deposit 
of  his  goods?  against  what  dangers  did  he  intend  to 
secure  them  ?  what  risks  did  he  intend  to  take  ?  The 
text  in  Kxod.  xxii,  6-14  shows  that  even  a  depositary 
without  hire  is  liable  for  theft,  though  not  for  forcible 
robbery ;  for  that  the  goods  should  not  be  stolen  was  the 
very  object  of  the  deposit.  The  same  general  doctrine 
prevailed  in  the  English  law,  till  lord  Holt,  chief  justice 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  disturbed  it  by  views 
imported  from  Roman  jurisprudence.  The  measure  of 
damages  for  assault  and  bodily  injuries  is  also  given, 
and  the  "  eve  for  eve"  of  the  sacred  text  is  construed  as 
meaning  only  damages  in  money  for  the  lasting  injury; 
while  an  additional  allowance  must  be  made  for  loss  of 
time,  cost  of  cure  (Exod.  xxi,  19),  pain  and  disgrace — this 


last  element  of  damages  being  derived  from  the  "cutting 
off  the  hand"  in  Deut.  xxv,  21 ,  which  is  taken  figuratively 
only.  The  fourth  treatise  is  named  V^HSO,  Sanhedrim 
(i.  e.  Ivvtdpia),  courts  of  justice  (11).  The  first  two 
chapters  set  forth  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  com- 
monwealth, rather  as  the  Pharisaic  party  would  have 
wished  to  see  it,  than  as  it  ever  was,  with  all  the  great 
powers,  political  and  judicial,  hi  the  hands  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  seventy-one  learned  judges;  and  both 
the  high-priest  and  king  as  figure-heads.  Of  the  latter 
it  is  said,  "The  king  does  not  judge,  and  none  judges 
him;  does  not  testify,  and  none  testifies  concerning 
him."  The  practice  in  criminal  cases  is  minutely  set 
forth;  while  cases  of  bailments  or  trespasses,  arising 
under  the  peculiar  Mosaic  law,  were  to  be  tried  by  three 
judges,  and  ordinary  commercial  cases  even  by  a  single 
judge;  criminal  charges  must  be  tried  before  courts 
composed  of  twenty-three  members.  The  forms  were 
analogous  to  those  of  England  and  America — that  is, 
based  on  the  idea  of  accusation  and  defence,  not  of  iu- 
quiry  and  confession.  No  person  once  acquitted  could 
be  retried,  but  all  facilities  were  given,  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, to  establish  the  innocence  of  the  convicted,  either 
on  points  of  law  or  fact.  The  modes  of  capital  execu- 
tion are  also  given — stoning  and  burning  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cause  instant  death.  Among  the  chapters  which 
begin,  u  The  following  are  stoned,"  "  The  following  are 
hung,"  we  find  also  one  which  begins  thus, "  The  follow- 
ing have  no  share  in  the  world  to  come :  he  who  says, 
The  resurrection  is  not  found  in  the  law,  or  the  law  is 
not  from  heaven,  and  the  Epicurean  (materialist)." 

The  next  treatise,  rviSE,  Malkoth,  stripes  (3),  treats 
of  the  punishment  of  false  witnesses,  and  of  crimes  pun- 
ishable by  stripes;  then  comes  ni?42S$,  Shtbu'ofk, 

oaths  (8),  about  the  decisive  oath  in  civil  cause*; 
there  was  no  other  oath,  as  witnesses  always  testified 
without  oath  under  sanction  of  the  commandment  not 
to  bear  false  witness.     The  admission  and  forms  of 

testimony  are  then  discussed  in  ri^f?,  .'Acfayora,  tes- 
timonies (8).  Then  comes  iTJT  fnis?,  'Abddah  Za- 
rah,  idolatry  (5),  showing  what  manner  of  intercourse 
with  idolaters  and  what  things  connected  with  idolatry 
are  forbidden  to  the  Israelite ;  for  instance,  the  use  of 
wine  handled  by  a  Gentile ;  for  he  might  have  made  an 
idolatrous  libation  of  it.  The  next  treatise,  rHZX,  A  both, 
fathers  (5),  contains  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  "  fa- 
thers," which  name  here,  but  nowhere  else,  is  bestowed 
upon  the  sages  of  the  Mishna.  The  whole  of  it,  with  a 
good  English  translation,  can  be  found  in  the  common 
(orthodox)  Jewish  prayer-book  [see  Liturgy],  where 
a  sixth  chapter  of  somewhat  later  origin  is  added.  The 
treatise  opens,  as  above  stated,  by  bringing  the  tradition 
down  from  Moses  to  the  Great  Synod ;  it  then  carries  it 
from  (1)  Simon  the  Just,  one  of  its  last  survivors,  to  (2) 
Antigonus  of  Socho,  who  taught  to  despise  reward,  and 
is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Sadducean  heresy;  (3) 
Jose  of  Zeredah  and  Jose  of  Jerusalem ;  (4)  Joshua,  son 
of  Perahiah,  whom  later  legends,  by  an  anachronism, 
describe  as  the  teacher  of  Jesus,  and  Nittai  the  Arbe- 
lite ;  (5)  Jehudah,  son  of  Tabbai,  and  Simeon  ben-She- 
tah,  the  reformer  of  the  criminal  and  civil  law,  and  de- 
fender of  religion  and  liberty  against  the  tyranny  of 
king  Jannams ;  (6)  Shcmaiah  and  Abtalyon,  said  to  be 
of  convert  descent ;  (7)  Hillel  and  Shammai,  the  found- 
ers of  the  great  rival  schools ;  (8)  Johanan,  or  John,  ths 
son  of  Zaocai ;  (9)  Gamaliel,  known  as  the  teacher  of 
Paul,  and  seemingly  a  son  or  grandson  of  Hillel;  (10) 
Simeon,  his  son ;  (1 1 )  Gamaliel,  the  son  of  Simeon ;  (12) 
Jehudah  Hakkadosh,  the  compiler  of  the  Mishna.  The 
u  couples"  in  this  chain  arc  generally  thought  to  count* 
of  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Sanhcririn 
for  the  time  being,  called  respectively  R"*«ZTJ  (prince) 
and  "pn  r^a  3N  (father  of  the  courO.  The  treatise 
contains  the  favorite  moral  and  dogmatic  sn\  ings  of 
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these  and  other  rabbins.  Many  of  them  are  merely  prac- 
tical rules  of  life;  some  address  themselves  to  judges; 
but  more  of  them  exhort  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
still  more  to  good  works.  The  future  world  is  much 
referred  to ;  and  one  rabbi  Jacob  (ch.  iv,  §  21)  says,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  early  Christians.  '•  This  world  is  the 
anteroom  to  the  coming  world;  prepare  in  the  ante- 
room, that  thou  xnayest  enter  the  banqueting-hall"  (tri- 
dudum).  But  the  study  of  the  law  and  good  works 
(rrixp,  Mitzvoth,  commandments),  and  not  faith,  is  rec- 
ommended as  the  road  to  future  happiness.  Elsewhere 
unbelief  is  denounced  as  forfeiting  the  world  to  come ; 
but  it  seems  that  in  the  present  treatise  this  tenet' was 
not  insisted  on.  A  very  remarkable  point  is  the  endeavor 
(ch.  v,  §  9)  to  reconcile  the  philosophic  view  of  unchange- 
able laws  of  nature  with  the  Biblical  account  of  miracles : 
uTen  things  were  created  in  the  twilight  of  the  eve  of 
Sabbath  (of  creation  week) — that  is,  the  mouth  of  the 
earth  (which  swallowed  Korah),  the  mouth  of  the  well 
(in  the  wilderness),  the  mouth  of  Balaam's  ass,  the  rain- 
bow, the  manna,  the  rod  (of  Moses),  the  diamond  worm 
(said  to  have  cut  the  stones  for  the  Temple),  the  alpha- 
bet, the  writing  (on  the  tables),  and  the  tables."    The 

last  treatise  of  this  part  is  ni*Hin,  Horayoth  (3),  con- 
cerning forms  of  trial. 

v.  The  fifth  grand  division,  d^O^'p,  Kodaskim,  with 
its  eleven  treatises,  relates  mostly  to  sacrifices,  and  was 
obsolete  when  the  Hishna  was  composed.  The  very  full 
treatment  given  to  this  subject  shows  how  strong  were  the 
hopes  of  a  speedy  restoration.  We  have  here  D**n2T,  Ze- 
backim,  slaughtered  offerings  (14) ;  m'njp,  Menachoth, 
offerings  made  of  flour  (13),  whose  subject  is  indicated  by 
their  title,  though  somewhat  more  is  comprised  in  them. 
But  the  next  treatise,  "pbin,  Cholm,  unsanctified  things 
(12),  treats  of  the  food  allowed  or  disallowed  to  the 
Jew;  especially  of  the  mode  of  slaughtering  beasts  and 
fowls,  and  of  the  marks  of  disease,  which  render  the 
eating  of  their  flesh  unlawful.  We  have  then  rvhiaa 
Bekorot A,  (sacrifices  of)  first-born  animals  (9);  "P3"13?, 
'Erakm,  estimates  (9),  i  e.  for  redeeming  consecrated 
men  or  beasts  in  money,  according  to  the  standard  laid 
down  in  Leviticus  (ch.  v  and  xxvii) ;  rnTOfi,  Temurah, 
exchange  (7),  referring  to  the  exchange  of  tithe  beasts; 
rrtrP'nB,  Keritholh,  excisions  (6),  which  teaches  what 
sins  are  threatened  with  the  punishment,  "That  soul 
shall  be  cut  off  from  its  people."  This  treatise  is  put  in 
this  connection  because  most  of  the  sacrifices  dealt  with 
in  this  division  are  penances  for  sin.  It  is  followed  by 
Slb^ia,  Afe'ilahf  (the  sacrifice  for)  embezzlement  (6), 
see  Lev.  v,  15;  and  *T*OPl,  Tamid,  daily  sacrifice  (7), 
whose  titles  express  their  main  subjects.  The  latter 
closes  with  the  list  of  the  psalms  that  were  sung  by  the 
Levites  in  the  Temple  on  the  seven  days  of  the  week: 
Sunday,  Psa.  xxiv;  Monday,  Psa.  xlviif;  Tuesday,  Psa. 
Ixxxii;  Wednesday,  Psa.  xciv;  Thursday,  Psa.  lxxxi; 
Friday,  Psa.  xciii;  on  the  Sabbath,  of  course,  Psa.  xcii. 
The  next  treatise,  ritatt,  Middoth,  measures  (5),  gives 
an  exact  description  of  the  Herodian  temple,  and  of  all 
its  appointments.  The  division  closes  with  the  rather 
mystical  treatise,  D^Sp,  Kiamim,  nests  (3),  which  dis- 
cusses the  law  on  birds'  nests  (Deut.  xxii,  6). 

vi  The  last  grand  division,  IWHtp,  Tohordth,  clean- 
ness, is  the  largest  of  all,  though  it  was  also  in  most  of 
its  parts  useless  when  the  Mishna  was  written :  as  the 
right  to  enter  the  Temple  or  to  eat  of  sanctified  food 
(respectively  to  be  eaten  as  sanctified  food)  are  the 
main  tests  of  technical  cleanness.  We  find  here  twelve 
treatises:  D^is,  Kelim,  vessels  (30);  rvftnic,  Ohaloth, 
tents  (18),  the  Utter  of  which  treats  of  the  communica- 
tion to  a  house  and  to  its  contents  of  nncleanness  by  the 
presence  of  a  dead  body  in  it.  This  remained  of  inter- 
est to  the  Aaronitiah  priests,  who  must  not  defile  them- 
selves with  a  dead  body  other  than  of  their  next  blood 
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relations;  which  law  is  supposed  to  remain  in  force 
notwithstanding  the  disuse  of  sacrifices.  Then  comes 
0^33,  NegoTim,  plagues  (14),  about  leprosy;  rHD,  Pa- 
rah,  the  cow  (12),  the  ashes  of  which  were  used  to 
purge  the  defilement  by  the  touch  of  the  dead  (Numb, 
xix,  2) ;  ri*Hna,  Tohordth,  here  in  the  sense  of  purifi- 
cation (10);  ni&Opp,  Mikvdoth,  bathing-cisterns  (10), 
which  retain  an  interest  beyond  the  Holy  Land,  and  be- 
yond the  times  of  the  Temple,  in  connection  with  the 
next  treatise;  rtJ3,  Niddah,  the  separated,  i.  e.  the 
menstruating  woman  (10).  Then  we  have  'j'H^Mp, 
Makshirin,  what  renders  fit  (to  receive  uncleanness) 
(6);  D^at,  Zabim,  spermatorrhoea  (5);  DV»  ^322, 
Tibbul  Yom,  dipping  of  the  (same)  day  (4),  the  ablution 
of  vessels  in  cisterns,  which,  as  a  shadow  of  Levitical 
cleanness,  was  kept  up  in  post-templic  times;  0?2J, 
Yadayim,  hands  (4),  which  refers  to  the  washing  of 
hands,  an  avowedly  rabbinic  institution.  The  last  trea- 
tise of  the  whole  collection  is  "pXp^,  'Ukatsin,  fruit- 
stems  (3),  with  some  unimportant  laws  about  Levitical 
cleanness;  among  others,  those  that  relate  to  fruit- 
stems.  At  the  end  is  placed  a  reflection  on  the  blessing 
of  peace,  so  that  the  book  may  close  with  the  favorite 
verse  (Psa.  xxix,  11),  "The  Lord  give  strength  to  his 
people ;  the  Lord  bless  his  people  with  peace." 

The  principal  commentaries  on  the  Mishna  are,  of 
course,  the  Talmuds — Jerusalem  and  Babylonian:  the 
former  covers  the  whole  work,  while  the  latter  omits 
much  of  the  obsolete  parts.  But  the  Mishna,  or  by  the 
more  appropriate  phrase  lYPJCB,  in  the  plural  (setting 
aside  the  singular  form  for  the  single  section),  is  found 
published,  without  either  Talmud,  in  six  volumes,  each 
of  which  contains  one  of  the  great  divisions.  It  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  two  running  commentaries,  both 
of  which  take  most  of  their  matter  from  the  Talmud ; 
the  first  of  these,  by  K.  Obadiah,  of  Bartenora,  is  ex- 
planatory ;  the  other,  called  the  Tosephoth  (i.  e.  addi- 
tions), of  R.  Yom  Too,  of  Prague,  raises  and  solves  dif- 
ficulties and  seeming  contradictions,  and  was  written 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty-  Years'  War.  Mai- 
monides  wrote  a  much  more  valuable  commentary  on 
the  Mishna  in  1168;  but  being  written  in  Arabic,  and 
but  partially  rendered  into  the  rabbinical  Hebrew,  it  is 
seldom  used  or  seen.  The  Hebrew  abridgment,  entitled 
ITVin  PI300,  or  l"*n  IBB,  i.  e.  the  book  of  fourteen 
(books),  and  divided  into  four  parts,  was  published  at 
Soncino  (1490, 2  vols.  foL) :  republished  at  Venice  (1524, 
8  vols.  foL)  and  at  Amsterdam  (1701,  4  vols.  foL).  Se- 
lections from  it  were  made  in  English  by  Bernard,  enti- 
tled The  Main  Principles  of  the  Creed  and  Ethics  of  the 
Jews,  exhibited  in  Selections  from  the  Yad  Hachazakah 
of  Maimonides,  with  a  literal  English  Translation,  copi- 
ous  Illustrations  from  the  Talmud,  etc.  (Camb.  1832, 
8vo) ;  and  an  entire  version  into  English  made  by  sev- 
eral writers,  under  the  editorship  of  K.  Soloweyezik,  was 
begun  at  London  (1863,  8vo).  Various  commentaries 
in  the  rabbinical  language,  of  no  great  merit,  written 
during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  are  printed  in  the 
ordinary  editions  of  the  Mishna,  which  are  quite  cheap 
To  the  Persian  Jews  the  Mishna  is  the  only  standard,  as 
the  Talmuds  are  almost  unknown  among  them.  (L.  N.  D.) 

Editions  of  the  Mishna. — The  principal  editions  of 
the  Mishna  are  by  (1)  Menasse  ben-Israel,  with  short 
glosses  (Amsterd.  1631) ;  (2)  Jose  ben-Israel  (ibid.  1646); 
(3)  Israel  ben-Elijah  Gotz,  with  Cabalistic  Book  Jetsira 
(Venice,  1704, 8vo) ;  (4)  with  the  commentary  of  Mai- 
monides  (Naples,  1492,  foL);  (5)  do.,  Mishnaioth  in  Pe- 
rush  Rambam  (Venice,  1606,  foL) ;  (6)  and  by  far  the 
best  and  favorite  edition,  by  Prof.  Surenhusius  of  Am- 
sterdam, which  is  furnished  not  only  with  the  commen- 
taries, but  also  with  a  Latin  translation.  It  is  entitled, 
Mischna,  sive  totius  Hebrmorum  Juris,  Rituum,  AnHoui- 
tatum,  et  Legum  oralutm  Systema,  cum  clarissimorum 
Rabbmarum  Maimonidis  et  Bartenone  CommentarUs  in- 
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tegris,  quibus  accedunt  variorum  A  uetorum  Notes  et  Ver- 
sionis  in  eos  quos  edidenirU  Codices  (Amst  1668-1703, 
6  vols.  fol.).  The  several  treatises  of  the  Mishna  have 
also  been  translated  into  Latin  by  different  authors,  the 
principal  of  whom  are : 

Order.         Trtatite.  7VmuUtor.  PkMitatiom. 

I.  Berakoth Edzard Hamh.  1713, 4to. 

Peah Gnisios. Oxf.  1680,  4to. 

Demai "      " 

Klluim "     •• 

Shebiith "     " 

Terumoth "      " 

Maaeeroth «•     •* 

Master  Shenl . . .  Snrenhasins. 

Challah " 

Orlah Lndwig. Leipslc,  1690. 

Bikknrim "      "       1606. 

II.  Sabbath Schmld  &  Wotton  .       "       1670. 

Erubin **  " 

Pesachim Snrenhusias. 

Bhekalim Otho Geneva,  1675. 

Toma Sheringham London,  1648. 

Sukkah Dachs Cologne,  1726. 

Betsah Stirenhnslus. 

Rosh-hashanah  .  Hooting Amsterd.  1696. 

Taanlih Lnndy Cologne,  1694. 

Megillsh Snrenhnsins. 

MoedKatan. •• 

Chaglgah Lndwig Leipslc,  1790. 

IJJ.  Yebamoth 8nrenhu8lus. 

Kethnboth Faust Basle.  1699. 

Nednrim Ulmann Leipslc,  1668. 

Nazir " 

Sotah Wngenseil. Altorf,  1663. 

Gittin Sureuhufriofl. 

Kiddntibln 

IV.  Baba  Kama L'Eraperenr 1687. 

Baba  Met*  ia Surenhusius. 

Baba  Bathra ...  •• 

Sanhedrin. Coccelus. Amsterd.  1689. 

Makkoth «* 

Shebuotb Ulmann 1663. 

Bdaoth Snrenhnsins. 

Aboda  Zara Peringer Altorf,  1680. 

Aboth Sarenhusins. 

Horioth Ladwig. Leipslc,  1696. 

V.  Zebachim Ulmann 1663. 

Menachoth Sorenhnsius. 

Cholin " 

Bekoroth " 

Erakin 

Temnrah 

Kerithoth Ulmann 1668. 

Mefla Snrenhnsins. 

Tamid Peringer Altorf,  1680. 

Mlddoth L'Empcreur 1680. 

Klnntm Surennnsins. 

VL  Kelim,  Ohalotb,  Negaim,  Pnrah,  TohorAth,  Mlkvaoth, 
Niddah,  Makshirin,  Znblm,  Tlbbul  Yom,  Yadaim, 
and  Uknzin— all  by  Snreohnsins. 

The  entire  Mishna  has  been  translated  into  Spanish 
by  Abraham  ben-Reuben  (Venice,  1606,  foL);  into  Ger- 
man by  Rabe :  Die  game  Mischna  (Ausbach,  1760-63,  6 
vols.  4to) ;  and  by  Dr.  Jost  (Berlin,  1832-33,  6  vols.  4to). 
Into  English  have  been  rendered  the  treatises  Sabbath 
and  Erubin  by  Dr.  Wotton  (Lond.  1718);  the  treatise 
A  bothy  in  the  Jewish  Prayer-book,  by  Young  (Edinb.) ; 
the  treatises  Berakoth,  Kilaim,  Subbath,  Erubin,  Pesa- 
chim, Yoma,  Sukkah,  Yom  Tob,  Rosh-hashanah,  Taanith, 
Mcgitla,  Moed  Katan,  Yebamoth,  Kethuboth,  Gittin,  Kid- 
dushin,  Cholin,  and  Yadaim,  wholly  or  in  part  by  De 
Sola  and  Raphall  (Lond.  1843,  8vo';  2d  ed.  1845). 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  the  Christian  Church 
has  been  largely  identified  with  a  study  of  the  Mishna, 
and  that  the  charge,  so  frequently  reiterated,  that  Chris- 
tian theologians  are  unacquainted  with  Jewish  tradi- 
tional lore  is  unjust.  Indeed  it  is  very  apparent  that 
even  the  Church  fathers  were  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  Mishna,  which  they  termed  BtVTtpiixrnq.  Jerome 
first  mentions  it  (Epist.  ad  Algas,  qu.  10):  "I  cannot 
declare  how  vast  are  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisee*,  or 
how  anile  their  myths,  called  by  them  favrtpwttic, 
(Mishnaioth) ;  neither  would  their  bulky  nature  permit 
the  attempt."  Epiphanias  also  says,  but  with  a  dislo- 
cation of  text  {liter,  xv,  Jud. ;  also  litr.r.  xiii,  26) :  MThe 
Jews  have  had  four  streams  of  those  traditions  that  thev 
term  Sevripwottc — the  first  bears  the  name  of  Moses  the 
prophet;  the  next  they  attribute  to  a  teacher  named 
Akiba;  the  third  is  fathered  on  a  certain  Andon,  or 
Annon,  whom  they  also  call  Judas  [Hannasi] ;  and  the 
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sons  of  ApamoDssw  [Asamonasi]  were  the  authors  of  the 
fourth."  So,  too,  Augustine,  writing  shortly  before  the 
date  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  says :  "  Besides  the  Script" 
ures  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the  Jews  have  certain 
traditions  belonging  to  them,  not  written,  but  retained 
in  memory,  and  handed  down  from  one  to  another, 
named  ocvrcpwui;"  (c  Adv.  Leg.  et  Ptoph,  ii,  1);  and 
again, "  Deliramento  Judieorum  ad  eas  traditionia  quas 
Stvripwouc,  vocant  pertinentia."  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  gross  ignorance  of  the  clergy  left  this  im|*>rtant 
field  unstudied.  With  the  Reformation,  the  Minima  be- 
came again  an  open  book  to  the  Christian  clergy ;  and 
in  modern  days  many  of  their  number,  especially  in 
Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  have  carefully  cov- 
ered this  department  of  Biblical  knowledge.  Perhaps 
exception  will  be  taken  to  this  term  by  some,  but  let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  Mishna,  "  as  the  original  text 
of  the  Talmud,  and  as  a  faithful  picture  of  Jewish  the- 
ology and  ecclesiology  in  the  apostolic  and  post-apos- 
tolic ages,  should  be  knowu  to  every  Christian  student 
— at  least  in  its  general  outlines — and  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance with  its  contents  is  indispensably  required  for  suc- 
cessful investigation  of  the  Hebrew  element  in  primi- 
tive Christianity,  as  found  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  the  New  Testament  alone*'  (Rule,  Karaites,  p.  57-58). 
As  to  the  estimate  of  this  compiled  tradition  by  the 
orthodox  Hebrew,  let  us  refer  to  a  Jewish  historian, 
who,  in  his  eulogy  of  the  Mishna,  pronounced  it  "a 
work,  the  possession  of  which  by  the  Hebrew  nation 
compensates  them  for  the  loss  of  their  ancestral  coun- 
try ;  a  book  which  constitutes  a  kind  of  homestead  for 
the  Jewish  mind,  an  intellectual  and  moral  fatherland 
of  a  people  who,  in  their  long  discipline  of  suffering, 
are  exiles  and  aliens  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth." 

The  dogmatic  and  moral  teachings  of  the  Tannain 
are  well  sketched  by  Jost  in  his  Gtschichle  des  Juden- 
thums  u.  seiner  SeLien,  vol.  ii.  The  sketches  in  Milman's 
History  of  the  Jews,  ii,  461  aq.,  are  instructive  on  some 
points,  though  they  do  not  always  distinguish  between 
the  teaching  of  the  Tannain  and  of  later  rabbins.  See  also 
Chiarini,  I  a,  Talmude ;  Gciger,  Das  Judenthum ;  Grittz, 
Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vol  iv  (transl.  N.  Y.  1874) ;  Rule,  Kara- 
ites, ch.  vi;  Etheridge,  Introd,  to  Hebr.  Lit.  p.  114  aq.; 
the  excellent  articles  on  the  Talmud  by  Dr.  Deutsch  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1867,  reprinted  in  the  Eclec- 
tic Review,  1867;  Christian  Remembrancer,  1868,  Oct.; 
Amer.  Biblical  Repository,  2d  series,  ii,  261  sq.;  Kit  to, 
Journal  of  Sacred  Lit.  vi,  42  sq. ;  Edinburgh  Rer.  1873, 
Julv,  art.  ii ;  Fllrst,  Bildiotheca  Judaica,  ii,  40  sq.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Miehneh.    See  Huldah. 

Mishdr,  the  (•'l^an;  Sept  Murwp,  also  wc&vj}; 

Vulg.  planities  and  campestria ;  A. V. "  the  plain").  This 
word  is  applied  in  Scripture  to  any  plain  or  level  tract 
of  land,  as  in  1  Kings  xx,28,and  2  Chron.  xxvi,  10;  but 
in  a  number  of  passages  it  is  used  with  the  article  as  the 
proper  name  of  the  plateau  of  Moab ;  and  when  thus 
employed  it  is  generally  Gnscised  in  the  Sept  (Dent 
iii,  10 ;  Josh,  xiii,  9, 16, 17,  21 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  8, 21).  Stan- 
ley brings  out  the  meaning  of  this  word :  "  The  smooth 
downs  (of  Moab)  received  a  special  name  (Mishor),  ex- 
pressive of  their  contrast  with  the  rough  and  rocky  soil 
of  the  west"  (Sin.  and  PaL  p.  817);  and  probably,  it 
might  be  added,  in  contrast  with  the  wooded  heights 
and  picturesque  vales  of  Gilead.  The  word  comes  from 
the  root  "HZ?"1,  to  be  level  or  just,  and  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  a  moral  sense  (Psa.  xlv,  6;  cxliii,  10).  Stan- 
ley supposes  that  the  whole  of  the  upland  downs  east 
of  the  Jordan  arc  called  Mishor,  and  that  this  fact  fixes 
the  tme  site  of  the  battle  of  Aphek  (1  Kings  xx,  28  sq.). 
It  seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  word  Mishor, 
in  the  description  of  that  battle,  will  bear  the  meaning 
thus  assigned  to  it  It  appears  to  be  simply  put  in  op- 
position to  harim, "  hills."  "  Their  gods  are  gods  of  the 
hills,  therefore  they  were  stronger  than  we,  but  let  na 
fight  against  them  in  the  plain"  (mishor).    In  2  Chron 
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xxvi,  10,  tnishor  also  means  "a  plain"  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan.   As  a  proper  name,  or  a  special  appellative,  it  was 
given  only  to  the  great  plateau  of  Moab,  even  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Bashan  (Deut.  iii,  10).    This  pla- 
teau commences  at  the  summit  of  that  range  of  hills,  or 
rather  lofty  banks,  which  bounds  the  Jordan  valley,  and 
extends  in  a  smooth,  gently  undulating  surface  f:u*  out 
into  the  desert  of  Arabia.    Medeba  was  one  of  its  chief 
cities,  and  hence  it  is  twice  called  "  the  Mishor  of  Me- 
deba" (Josh,  xiii,  9, 16).    It  formed  the  special  subject 
of  the  awful  curse  pronounced  by  Jeremiah — "Judg- 
ment is  come  upon  the  land  of  the  Mishor"  (xlviii,  21). 
It  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  pastures;  but  it  also 
contained  a  number  of  large  and  strong  cities,  the  ruins 
of  which  still  dot  its  surface  (Porter,  Damascus,  ii,  183). 
— Kitto.    See  Moab;  Topographical  Terms, 
Mishpat.    See  En-mishpat. 
Mishra.    See  Mishraite. 
Miah'raite  (Heb.  MishraV,  WEE,  gentile,  used 
collectively,  from  some  noun  Mishra',  Sir1?,  perhaps 
t&ppertj ;  Sept.  'H^atrapativ  r.  r.  'Kuaoapaiu,  Vulg. 
Muserei,  Auth.Vers.  "  Mishraites''),  an  inhabitant  of  a 
place  called  Mishra,  alluded  to  only  in  1  Chron.  ii,  53, 
as  founded  by  the  descendants  of  Caleb,  and  associated 
with  the  Ithrites  and  others,  who  were  in  some  way 
connected  with  Kirjath-jearim ;  probably  therefore  a 
Tillage  in  the  vicinity  of  this  last  town. 

Bfisology  (from  picre  tv,  to  hate,  and  Aoyoc,  reason) 
is  a  term  employed  to  designate  the  hatred  of  reason— 
the  most  unreasonable  kind  of  hatred  that  can  possibly 
be  thought  of.  But  as  reason  is  the  point  of  demarca- 
tion between  man  and  brute,  the  misologist  generally 
claims  to  be  opposed  only  to  the  false  application  of  the 
reasoning  powers.    See  Reason. 

Misotheia  (jitaiu,  to  hate,  and  Stoc,  God)  is  ha- 
tred of  God  and  everything  divine—hatred  of  truth, 
wisdom,  virtue,  and  reason.  In  classic  Greek  we  only 
find  /luro&oc,  hating  the  gods,  godless  (vEsch.  Ag.  1090). 
Sometimes  the  word  is  changed  to  SeofiioTjc,  a  person 
hating  the  gods,  and  to  dtopitrnTog,  a  person  hated  by 
the  gods.    The  misotheist  is  akin  to  the  misologist.    See 

MlSOLOOT. 

Mispe'reth  (Heb.  id.  rHDM,  enumerating;  Sept. 
Maac<papd$  v.  r.  Maafapad),  one  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii,  7) ;  elsewhere  called 
Mizpab  (Ezra  ii,  2). 

Misrachi,  Ella,  bets- Abraham  (called  also  Elia 
Parnas),  a  noted  rabbi,  flourished  at  Constantinople  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  15th  century.    Misrachi  was 
versed  not  only  in  rabbinic  lore,  but  also  in  astronomy 
and  mathematics.    He  maintained  a  lively  controversy 
with  his  contemporary,  Mose  Kapsoli,  a  teacher  and 
judge  in  the  old  Romanesque  congregation  of  Jews  at 
Constantinople  about  1500,  on  the  question  whether  the 
children  of  Karaites  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the 
rabbinical  schools.    Kapsoli  denounced  the  practice  as 
illegal.     Misrachi  argued  not  only  that  it  was  lawful, 
but  highly  expedient,  as  a  means  of  bringing  them  to 
conform  to  rabbinism.    Misrachi  labored  much  in  the 
cauxe  of  Jewish  education.    He  died  about  1525.     Be- 
sides his  Chidushim  (D^d^n),  a  collection  of  novellas 
on  the  Sepher  Mizvoth  Gadol  of  Moses  de  Coucy,  and  a 
super-commentary  on  Rashi's  Pentateuch  OPHTBil  p 
or  Pninn  b?  ■'friT'O  rrbx  O) ;  he  wrote  alio  a  trea- 
tise on  arithmetic,  "IBOSn  nrx^B ;  also  "iDpan    D 
which  was  translated  into  Latin  bv  O.  Schreckfuchs 
and  S.  Munater  (Basle,  1546).     See  Vurst,  Bibl.  Jud.  ii, 
381 ;  id.  Gtsch.  d.  Karderthums,  ii,  304;  De  Kossi,  Dizi- 
onario  (Germ.  tranaL  by  Humberger),  p.  201 ;  Ether- 
idge,  TntrtxL  to  Hebr.  Literal,  p.  461  sq.;  Cassel,  Leit fa- 
tten fur  jud.  Gesch.  u.  LiteraL  (Berlin,  1872),  p.  91 ; 
Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  viii,  292,  297 ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Ju- 
den.  u.  s.  Sekten,  iii,  127;  Lindo's  Conciliator  of  R.  Ma- 
nasseh  ben-Israel  (Lond.  1842),  p.  xxviii.     (B.  P.) 


Mis'rephoth-ma'im  (Heb.  Misrephoth'-Ma'yim, 
C?p  nisntoia,  burnings  of  water;  according  to  Kim- 
chi,  with  ailusion  to  warm  baths ;  but, as  Gesenius  thinks, 
from  lime-kilns  or  smelting-furnaces  situated  near  the 
water;  Sept.  Maop«pSo5  Maip,  Vulg.  aquas  Masere- 
photh),  a  place  between  Zidon  and  the  valley  of  Miz- 
peh,  whither  Joshua  pursued  the  allied  Cauaanites  after 
the  defeat  of  Jabin  (Josh,  xi,  8) ;  from  which  passage, 
as  well  as  from  the  only  other  where  the  place  is  men- 
tioned (Josh,  xiii,  6),  it  appears  to  have  been  a  valley 
(containing  springs  or  a  running  stream;  see  Unger, 
De  thermis  Sidonis,  Lips.  1803),  situated  in  the  moun- 
tainous region,  near  the  northern  border  of  Canaan,  op- 
posite Mount  Lebanon ;  probably  therefore  in  the  mid- 
dle portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Leon  tea—  a  position  that 
may  have  given  occasion  for  the  name  (L  q.  glass-houses 
by  the  water  side,  see  Keil,  Comment,  ad  loc)  by  fur- 
nishing facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  (a  sub- 
stance said  to  have  been  first  invented  in  this  region) 
from  the  sand  washed  down  by  the  stream.  Dr.  Thom- 
son {Land  and  Book,  i,  469)  still  adheres  to  a  location 
given  by  him  and  Schulz  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1855,  p. 
826)  at  a  collection  of  springs  called  Ain-Mesherfi,  with 
ruins  adjacent  on  the  shore  near  Kas  en-Xakura,  at  the 
foot  of  Jebel  Mushakka,  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
plain  of  Akka  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  335) ;  but  the 
locality  is  entirely  too  far  south  of  Sidon. 

Misrepresentation,  the  act  of  wilfully  represent- 
ing a  thing  otherwise  than  it  is.    We  ought  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  misrepresent  the  actions  of  others;  and  we 
should,  with  equal  solicitude,  avoid  any  misrepresenta- 
tions of  their  words.    Verbal  misrepresentations  may  be 
productive  of  the  greatest  injury,  and  are  indicative  of 
radical  malevolence.     Words,  in  themselves,  and  taken 
in  their  insulated  state,  are  capable  of  diverse  mean- 
ings; and  he  who  reports  any  impressions  without  no- 
ticing what  went  before,  or  what  followed  after,  may 
easily  pervert  the  most  harmless  into  the  most  criminal 
expressions;  or  cause  the  foulest  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  the  most  innocent  discourse.    What  confusion  and 
inquietude  in  society,  what  suspensions  of  confidence, 
what  interruptions  of  good  neighborhood,  what  bitter- 
ness and  animosity,  are  occasioned  by  verbal  misrepre- 
sentations !     How  often  has  the  fondest  love  been  thus 
blighted,  and  the  warmest  friendship  turned  cold !    The 
perverse  construction,  the  imperfect  repetition,  or  the 
mutilated  statement  of  what  others  have  said,  is  one  of 
the  common  expedients  which  the  artful  and  treacher- 
ous know  so  well  how  to  employ  to  serve  their  own  sin- 
ister ends,  to  promote  their  own  interested  views,  and 
to  produce  endless  feuds,  inextinguishable  jealousies, 
and  irreconcilable  animosities.    As  the  words  of  men 
may  thus  be  misrepresented  to  serve  the  most  mischiev- 
ous purposes,  it  earnestly  behooves  us,  on  all  occasions, 
when  we  repeat  the  discourse  of  others,  to  adhere  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  words,  and  never  wilfully  to 
deviate  from  the  sense.     We  ought  to  beware  of  stat- 
ing that  to  have  been  designed  as  a  positive  declaration 
which  was  intended  only  as  a  casual  supposition ;  we 
are  not  to  represent  that  as  a  literal  affirmation  which 
was  meant  only  as  an  incidental  illustration,  or  as  a  figu- 
rative ornament;  for  it  is  possible  in  this  way  to  render 
an  exact  copy  of  the  words,  and  yet  a  malicious  perver- 
sion of  the  sense.    But  when  we  report  what  others 
have  said,  and  particularly  when  the  interest  of  the  in- 
dividual is  in  the  least  degree  concerned  in  the  fidelity 
of  the  representation,  we  are  not  only  to  repeat  the  ex- 
pressions that  were  used,  but  the  sense  in  which  they 
were  at  the  time  designed  to  bear,  and  which  was  evi- 
dent either  from  the  context  of  the  discourse  or  from 
the  manner  of  the  speaker.    See  Truth. 

By  subtle  queries,  invidious  remarks,  and  treacherous 
insinuations,  the  slanderer  infuses  doubt  into  the  mind 
of  one  respecting  the  integrity  or  the  conduct  of  an- 
other; and  thus  he  often  effects  his  purpose  with  more 
safety  than  he  could  by  a  more  open  and  direct  attack 
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Thus  he  gradually  but  surely  undermines  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  neighbor,  or  supplants  those  who  seem  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  own  advancement.  As  secret 
is  more  dangerous  than  open  hostility,  so  the  characters 
of  men  are  often  more  irreparably  injured  by  calumnious 
suggestions  than  by  unreserved  and  unqualified  calum- 
nies. Sometimes  slander  is  covered  under  the  garb  of 
praise,  but  then  the  praise  is  never  bestowed  except 
where  it  is  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the  person,  by 
the  aversion  which  it  occasions,  or  the  jealousy  which 
it  inflames.  We  all  have  many  faults,  but  the  slanderer 
aggravates  them  by  his  description.  Regardless  of  ad- 
herence to  truth,  he  distorts  and  magnifies  whatever 
he  relates.  Where  the  habit  of  falsehood,  as  in  the 
base  calumniator,  is  joined  with  a  malevolent  disposi- 
tion, venial  defects  are  magnified  into  criminal  atroci- 
ties; and  a  trivial  speck,  almost  too  small  to  be  noticed, 
is  spoken  of  as  an  incurable  ulceration.  The  malevo- 
lence of  the  slanderer  is  never  willing  to  balance  the 
vices  with  the  virtues,  the  defects  with  the  perfections 
of  the  human  character;  but  he  censures  and  condemns 
without  moderation  or  indulgence.  Men  cannot  insure 
the  effect  which  they  intend,  the  issue  of  their  actions, 
or  the  success  of  their  exertions.  We  may  deserve,  but 
we  cannot  command  success.  Good  endeavors  and  hon- 
est efforts  are  in  our  power,  but  the  ultimate  event  is  in 
the  hands  of  God.  But  when  things  go  wrong,  when 
good  endeavors  are  frustrated,  and  pernicious  effects 
issue  from  good  principles  or  meritorious  attempts,  which 
could  neither  have  been  prevented  nor  foreseen,  then 
how  apt  are  men  to  impute  the  unexpected  effect  to  de- 
liberate contrivance,  and  to  slander  the  intention  which 
they  ought  to  praise !  Thus,  those  who  are  ever  ready 
to  calumniate  what  merits  praise,  impute  the  good  which 
follows  any  particular  action  to  chance,  and  the  evil  to 
design — Fellowes,  Body  of  Theology,  ii,  324-329 ;  Buck, 
Tkeol.  Did.  s.  v.     See  Slander. 

Misri-Effendi,  a  Turkish  poet  and  religious  en- 
thufliaatl  is  noted  for  his  attempt  at  a  revolution,  under 
a  religious  garb,  during  the  reign  of  Achmet  III  (1703- 
1739).  Misri  was  bom  in  Egypt  about  1660.  Of  his 
personal  history  but  little  is  known  previous  to  1693. 
At  this  time  he  was  flourishing  at  Broussa  as  mollah, 
an  office  both  of  an  ecclesiastical  and  civil  character,  cor- 
responding somewhat  to  our  "justice  of  the  peace."  -See 
Mollah.  Dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
war  against  Austria  was  conducted,  and  believing  him- 
self inspired  for  leadership,  he  gathered  about  him  three 
thousand  fanatics,  and  with  these  crossed  the  Bospho- 
rus,  landed  at  Adrianople,  and  stormed  the  groat  mosque, 
in  which  the  sultan,  with  his  court,  was  at  the  time  at- 
tending the  noon-service.  Misri  was  defeated  in  his  at- 
tempt, and  he  was  arrested  with  his  ringleaders  and  car- 
ried back  to  Broussa.  No  other  punishment  was  in- 
flicted, because  Misri  had  gained  popular  favor  by  his 
religious  enthusiasm.  The  occurrence  of  a  large  fire 
and  a  violent  earthquake  two  days  after  Misri's  re- 
moval disturbed  the  popular  mind,  and  it  was  generally 
held  that  Misri  had  been  truthful  in  his  declarations, 
and  he  was  hereafter  regarded  as  endowed  with  super- 
natural visions.  The  sultan  even  requested  Misri  to  re- 
turn ;  but  he  refused,  declaring  his  mission  finished,  as 
he  had  accomplished  the  task  of  rousing  the  authorities 
to  more  vigorous  action  towards  the  Austrians.  Here- 
after Misri  gave  himself  up  to  religious  studies,  and 
wrote  poetry  on  sacred  subjects.  The  most  important 
of  his  productions  celebrates  the  incarnation  of  Christ, 
wherein  it  is  said,"  I  am  always  with  Jesus,  and  united 
with  him."  These  verses,  because  Misri's  production, 
received  the  certificate  of  orthodoxy,  but  it  was  ordered 
also  that  they  be  prefaced  by  these  warning  words: 
"  Whosoever  writes  verses  like  these  of  Misri  shall  be 
committed  to  the  flames;  Misri  alone  shall  be  spared, 
for  we  cannot  condemn  one  who  is  possessed  with  en- 
thusiasm." There  is  little  left  of  the  poetical  composi- 
tions of  Misri,  and  that  little  is  not  printed.  The  pa- 
triarch Calluiicos,  who  was  in  friendly  relations  with 


some  eminent  Protestant  members  of  the  German  uni- 
versities, was  Misri's  intimate  friend.  Misri  died  at 
Broussa  in  1710. — Hoefer, Nouv. Biog.  G inhale,  s.  v. 

Mifiaabib.    See  Magor-uissabib, 

Missa  Catechtunendnim  is  the  name  of  that 
portion  of  the  liturgies  of  the  early  Church  at  which 
catechumens  were  permitted  to  be  present.  It  consisted 
of  the  Prefatory  Prayer,  the  Hymn,  the  Little  Entrance, 
the  Trisagion,  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  and  the  Prayers 
after  the  Gospel.  Before  the  Great  Entrance,  or  pro- 
cession of  the  elements  to  the  altar,  all  the  catechumens 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  church,  with  such  words  of 
dismissal  as  those  used  in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Chryaoa- 
tom:  "As  many  as  are  catechumens  depart;  catechu- 
mens depart;  as  many  as  are  catechumens  depart;  let 
none  of  the  catechumens  remain."  The  catechumens 
being  still  unbaptized,  it  was  not  considered  fitting  that 
they  should  witness  the  actual  celebration  of  the  holy 
Eucharist,  though  they  were  permitted  to  take  part  in 
the  earlier  prayers  of  the  liturgy,  and  to  hear  the  read- 
ing of  holy  Scripture.— Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  i,  16 ;  Bing- 
ham, Origines  Ecclesiastical,  p.  10,  114,  567,  677  et  aq.; 
Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities,  p.  192  sq. ;  Coleman,  A *- 
dent  Christianity  Exemplified,  p.  110, 180, 185, 415.    See 

CATECHUMEN8, 

Missa  Fidelium,  a  term  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
liturgy,  as  distinguished  from  that  portion  at  which 
only  catechumens  were  allowed  to  be  present.  See 
Missa  Catechumenorum. 

Missa  Prmanctificatdnim  is  the  term  applied 
to  a  eucharistic  office,  observed  by  the  advocates  of 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  in  which  the 
great  oblation  is  made  and  communion  administered 
with  elements  consecrated  at  a  previous  celebration. 

The  49th  canon  of  Laodicea  (q.  v.),  which  dates  from 
the  4th  century,  states  that  bread  ought  not  to  be  of- 
fered during  Lent,  save  on  the  Sabbath-day  and  LordV 
day.  The  52d  canon  of  the  council  in  Trullo,  or  Quini- 
sext  (A.D.  692),  renewed  this  canon,  and  ordered  the 
use  of  the  rite  of  the  presanctified  every  day  in  Lent 
except  on  Saturday,  the  Lord's-day,  and  the  Feast  of 
the  Annunciation.  The  Greek  Church  has  accepted 
these  regulations,  and  closely  followed  them,  excepting 
that  the  Liturgy  of  Basil  is  said  on  Maundy-Th  ursday  and 
on  Easter  eve,  instead  of  the  presanctified  mass  (Neale, 
Hist.  East.  Ch.  pt  i,  chap,  vii,  p.  713).  For  the  rite  it- 
self we  refer  to  Goar,  Euckologium ;  Neale,  J  list.  East. 
Ch. ;  and  Renaudot,  Liturg.  Or.  CoUectio  (ed.  1847).  i, 
76.  We  have  room  here  only  for  its  essentials,  and  in 
presenting  these  depend  chiefly  upon  Neale,  who  says 
that,  technically  sneaking,  the  office  of  the  presanctified 
is  merely  an  addition  to  the  usual  vespers. 

In  the  prothesis  of  the  Sunday  preceding,  when  res- 
ervation is  to  be  made,  the  priest,  having  as  usual  cut 
and  stabbed  the  first  loaf,  cuts  also  the  other  loaves,  say- 
ing for  each,  "In  remembrance," etc.,  as  in  the  usual  of- 
fice. Then*  he  pours  forth  wine  and  water  in  the  holy 
chalice.  When  he  is  about  to  sign  the  loaves,  he  speaks 
in  the  singular,  "  Make  this  bread,"  because  Christ  is 
one.  He  elevates  all  the  loaves  together,  and  breaks 
the  first  loaf  of  the  oblations,  and  puts  the  portion  in 
the  holy  cup,  and  pours  in  the  warm  water  as  usual 
Then  taking  the  holy  spoon  in  his  right  hand,  he  dips 
it  in  the  holy  blood;  and  in  the  left  hand  he  takes  each 
loaf  by  turns,  and  holding  the  holy  spoon  that  has  been 
dipped  in  the  holy  blood,  he  moves  it  crosswise  on  the 
part  where  the  cross  has  been  made  on  the  crumb,  and 
puts  it  away  in  the  artophorion.  So  with  the  other 
loaves  of  reservation.  In  the  rite  itself,  after  the  pray- 
ers and  responses  of  the  three  antiphons,  while  the  tro- 
paria  arc  sung,  the  priest  goes  to  the  holy  prothesis, 
and  taking  the  presanctified  bread  from  the  artopho- 
rion, puts  it  with  great  reverence  on  the  holy  disk, 
putting  also  wine  and  water,  after  the  accustomed  man- 
ner, into  the  holy  chalice,  and  saying,  not  the  prayer  of 
prothesis,  but  only,  Through  the  prayers  of  our  holy  Fa- 
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ther.  Lord,  God,  Jesus  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us.  For 
tue  sacrifice  is  presanctified  and  accomplished.  After 
the  Cathisraa,  etc^  the  little  entrance  takes  place  with- 
out the  Gospel;  then  the  prayers  of  the  catechumens, 
and  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  in  the  second  of  which 
is,  "  Behold  at  the  present  time  his  spotless  body  and 
quickening  blood  entering  in,  and  about  to  be  proposed 
on  this  mystic  table,  invisibly  attended  by  the  multi- 
tude of  the  heavenly  host"  Then  is  sung  the  hymn, 
"  Now  the  heavenly  powers  invisible  minister  with  us, 
for  behold  the  King  of  Glory  is  borne  in.  Behold  the 
mystic  sacrifice,  having  been  perfected,  is  attended  by 
angels :  with  faith  and  love  let  us  draw  near,  that  we 
may  become  partakers  of  life  eternal"  After  this  the 
great  entrance  is  made,  but  instead  of  the  prayer  of  the 
cherubic  hymn,  the  fifty-first  Psalm  is  said.  After 
the  entrance,  the  deacon  says,  "  Let  us  accomplish  our 
evening  supplication  unto  the  Lord.  For  the  proposed 
and  presanctified  gifts,  let,"  etc  In  the  following  prayer 
occur  the  words,  "  Look  down  on  us  who  are  standing 
by  this  holy  altar  as  by  thy  cherubic  throne,  on  which 
thine  only-begotten  Son  and  our  God  is  resting  in  the 
proposed  and  fearful  mysteries."  After  further  prayers, 
the  priest,  the  divine  gifts  being  covered,  stretches  out 
his  hand  and  touches  the  quickening  blood  with  rever- 
ence and  great  fear;  and  when  the  deacon  says,  "Let 
ns  attend,"  the  priest  exclaims, M  Holy  things  presancti- 
fied  for  holy  persons."  Then,  having  unveiled  them,  he 
finishes  the  participation  of  the  divine  gifts.  The  com- 
munion being  finished,  and  the  holy  things  that  remain 
being  taken  away  from  the  holy  table,  the  concluding 
prayers  are  made. 

In  the  controversy  regarding  this  rite  between  cardi- 
nal Humbert  and  Nicetas  Pectoratus,  the  only  matter 
of  real  liturgical  interest  appears  to  be  Humbert's  ob- 
jection that  a  double  oblation  is  made  of  the  same  thing 
— first  in  the  liturgy,  in  which  it  is  consecrated,  next  in 
that  in  which  it  is  received.  Neale  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  the  second  oblation.  "The  mere  fact  of  the 
great  entrance,"  he  writes,  "  without  any  formal  obla- 
tion, and  simply  considered,  does  not  involve  of  neces- 
sity a  sacrifice." 

Leo  Allatius,  in  his  tract  on  this  rite  (at  the  end  of 
his  work,  De  Eccl.  Occ,  et  Or.  Perpetua  Consensione), 
names  several  variations.  One  is  on  the  point  just 
mentioned :  "  Alii  sustollebant  Pnesanctificata.  Alii  non 
exaltabant,  sed  tantum  modo  tangebant"  (1595).  An- 
other important  variation  is,uConstantinopolitanus  pne- 
aanctificatum  panem  sanguine  non  tingit;  cfiteri  tin- 
gunt"  (1593).  Again,  as  to  the  times  when  the  rite  is 
used,  "Alii,  prima  et  secunda  prima)  jejuniorum  heb- 
domadis  feriis,  Pnesanctificata  non  celebrant;  alii  cele- 
brant" (1594). 

In  the  Roman  Church  the  omission  of  consecration  is 
limited  to  Good  Friday  and  Easter  eve.  The  Missal 
rubric  for  "Feria  v  in  Ccena  Domini"  is,  "Hodie  sacer- 
dos  oonsecrat  duas  hostias,  quarum  unam  sumit,  alteram 
reservat  pro  die  sequent!,  in  quo  non  conficitur  sacra- 
raentnm ;  reservat  etiam  aliquas  particulas  consecratas, 
si  opus  foerit,  pro  infirmis;  sanguinem  vero  totum  su- 
mit; et  ante  ablntionem  digitorum  ponit  hostiam  re- 
servatam  in  alio  calice,  quern  diaconus  palla  et  patena 
cooperit,  et  desuper  velum  expandit,  et  in  medio  altaris 
collocate 

On  Good  Friday  the  reserved  host  is  brought  in  pro- 
cession to  the  altar,  after  tfij .  adoration  of  the  cross, 
while  the  hymn  is  sung,  "Vexilla  Regis  prodeunt" 
M  Cam  venerit  sacerdos  ad  altare,  posito  super  illud  ca- 
lice, genufiexus  sursum  incensat  et  accedens  deponit 
hostiam  ex  calice  super  patenam  quam  diaconus  tenet ; 
et  accipiens  patenam  de  manu  diaconi,  hostiam  sacram 
ponit  super  corporate,  nihil  dicens.  .  .  .  Interim  diaco- 
nus imponit  vinum  in  calicem  et  subdiaconus  aquam, 
quam  sacerdos  non  benedicit,  nee  dicit  super  earn  ora- 
tionem  consuetam ;  sed  accipiens  calicem  a  diacono  po- 
nit super  altare  nihil  dicens ;  et  diaconus  ilium  cooperit 
palla."     After  censing  the  oblations  and  the  altar,  {he 


priest,  taming  to  the  people,  says  as  usual,  u  Oratt  fra- 
tres  ut  meum  ac  vestrum  sacrificium  acceptable  fiat." 
"Tunc  celebrans  .  .  .  supponit  patenam  sacramento, 
quod  in  dextera  accipiens  elevat  ut  videri  possit  a  po- 
pulo ;  et  statim  supra  calicem  dividit  in  tres  partes,  qua- 
rum  ultimam  mittit  in  calicem  more  solito,  nihil  dicens. 
Pax  Domini  non  dicitur  nee  Agnus  Dei,  neque  pacis  os- 
culum  datur."  The  priest's  prayer  before  reception  fol- 
lows. "  Et  sumit  Corpus  reverenter."  "  Deinde  omi*ais 
omnibus  quae  dici  solent  ante  sumptionem  sanguinis, 
immediate  particulam  hostias  cum  vino  reverenter  su- 
mit de  qalice."  "Quod  ore  sumpsimus,"  etc  "  Non  di- 
citur Corpus  tuum  Domine,  nee  Post  Communio,  nee 
Placeat  Tibi,  nee  datur  Benedictio ;  sed  facta  reverentia 
coram  altare  sacerdos  cum  ministris  discedit ;  et  dicun- 
tur  Vespene  sine  cantu ;  et  denudatur  altare." 

The  principle  upon  which  these  regulations  regarding 
Lent  are  founded  is  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  feast,  and  the 
consecration  service  is  proper  only  for  festivals.  The 
Sabbath  as  well  as  the  Sunday  was  a  stated  feast  in  the 
early  Church,  and  the  Western  Church  received  the  La- 
odicsean  canon ;  but  in  later  times  in  the  Roman  obedi- 
ence Saturday  has  been  held  a  fast.  Yet  Socrates  (£. 
H.  v,  21)  tells  us  that  at  Rome  they  fasted  three  weeks 
before  Easter,  excepting  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  See 
Bingham,  Origines  Ecclesiastics,  bk.  xv,  ch.  iv,  §  12. 

For  a  statement  of  the  position  in  which  the  Church 
of  England  stands  on  these  questions,  see  Blunt,  A  sno- 
fated  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (in  the  notes  for  Good 
Friday).  See  also  Blunt,  Diet.  Doctrinal  and  Historical 
Theology  ',  s.  v. 

Ml  WW  a  Sicca,  or  dry  service,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  consists  in  the  recital  of  the  ordinary  of  the  mass 
without  the  canon,  there  being  neither  consecration  nor 
communion.  The  rite  is  described  and  commented  upon 
by  Durandus,  Rationale,  IV,  i,  23 ;  Durantus,  De  Bilious, 
II,  iv ;  Bona,  Rerum  Liturg.  I,  xv,  6;  Martene,  De  Ant. 
EccL  Ritibus,  I,  iii,  1 ;  Bingham,  A  ntiq.  XV,  iv,  6 ;  Neale, 
Eastern  Church,  I,  vii,  4.  "As  the  canons  forbid  priests 
to  celebrate  the  liturgy  more  than  once  in  the  day,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  urgent  necessity ;  and  as  some  covetous 
and  wicked  priests  were  desirous  of  celebrating  more 
frequently,  with  the  object  of  receiving  oblations  from 
the  people;  they  availed  themselves  of  the  missa  sicca, 
and  thus  deceived  the  people,  who  intended  to  offer  their 
prayers  and  alms  at  a  real  commemoration  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ"  (Palmer).  The  earliest  mention  of  this 
abuse  is  its  condemnation  in  the  Capitulars  of  Charle- 
magne (Neale),  that  is,  in  A.D.  805 :  the  leading  exam- 
ple is  its  practice  by  St.  Louis,  who  died  A.D.  1270.  Du- 
rantus says  that  the  book  Liber  Sacerdotalis,  in  which 
this  rite  is  described,  was  approved  by  Leo  X;  and  he 
finds  the  Missa  Sicca  in  the  passage  of  Socrates,  Hist,  v, 
22,  where  Leo  Allatius  finds  the  rite  of  the  presanctified. 
The  more  learned  Roman  theologians  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury condemned  this  abuse,  and  Bona  states  its  general 
suppression.  Neale,  however,  says  that  it  was  common 
in  Belgium  as  late  as  A.D.  1780.  The  rite  was  never 
in  use  in  the  East,  except  in  Egypt. 

Neale  has  charged  the  Church  of  England  with  de- 
liberately retaining  the  Missa  Sicca,  but  Blunt  (Diet,  of 
/list,  and  Doctrinal  TheoL  s.  v.)  holds  that  "  this  charge 
is  without  foundation.  There  is  an  essential  difference 
between  the  use  of  the  eucharistic  hymns,  without  which 
the  rite  could  hardly  be  called  a  Missa,  and  the  use  of 
the  prayer  for  the  Church  militant  only,  made  real,  as 
far  as  can  be,  by  the  offering  of  alms.  The  English 
custom  is  not  an  approval  of  abstaining  from  commun- 
ion, such  as  certainly  was  more  or  less  implied  in  the 
Missa  Sicca,  but  a  practical  illustration  of  the  words  of 
the  priest's  exhortation, '  I  for  my  part  shall  be  ready,' 
and  a  protest  against  the  remissness  of  the  people."  See 
Palmer,  Origines  Liturgica,  ii,  164, 165.  (J.  H.  W.) 

Missal  (LaU  Missale  plenarium,  or  simply  Plena- 
Hum)  is  the  name  given  to  an  office-book  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  containing  the  liturgy,  i.  e.  all  of  the 
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fetargy  required  for  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  (q.  v.)  I 
or  Missa,viz.the  fixed  Ordinary  (q.v.),  and  Canon  (q.v.), 
with  the  changeable  Introits,  Collects,  Epistles,  Gospels. 
etc.  In  the  early  Western  Church  it  was  called  sacra' 
mentarium,  but  it  then  contained  only  parts  of  what  is 
now  comprehended  in  the  Missal.  Some  copies,  as  re- 
quired in  every  parish  by  the  bishops,  contained  the 
Gospels,  the  sacramentary,  prayers,  prefaces,  benedic- 
tions, and  the  canon,  the  lectionary,  a  book  of  epistles, 
and  the  antiphon,  or,  in  a  word,  all  that  was  to  be  sung 
by  the  priest  at  the  altar,  and  by  the  ministers  in  the 
ambon.  These  books  were  called  Plenars  (q.  v.),  i.  c 
complete  or  full ;  but  usually  their  contents  were  dis- 
tributed into  separate  volumes — the  Gradual,  Collector, 
Benedictional,  Ilymuar,  etc  The  complete  Missal  was 
requisite  when  priests,  from  the  9th  century,  began  to 
say  low  masses,  and  especially  for  country  clergy;  as 
laymen,  by  the  Capitulars  of  789,  were  forbidden  to 
sing  the  lessons  and  alleluia,  and  the  priests  were  re- 
quired to  sing  the  Sanctus  with  the  people  before  the 
canon  was  commenced.  The  earliest  Frank,  Gothic,  or 
Gallican  missals,  of  the  6th  century,  contained  only  the 
portion  of  the  liturgy  recited  by  a  bishop  or  priest — that 
is,  the  canon,  prayers,  and  prefaces.  At  a  later  date, 
those  of  small  churches  comprised  the  Introit,  Gradual, 
Alleluia,  Tract,  Offertory,  Sanctus,  and  Communion, 
where,  although  there  were  a  deacon  and  subdeacon, 
the  smallness  of  the  choir  required  the  celebrant  and  his 
two  assistants  to  chant  together. 

The  Missal  was  probably  compiled  near  the  close  of  the 
6th  century,  was  amplified  by  Gelasius  I,  and  corrected 
by  pope  Gregory  I.  But,  although  the  Missal  was  con- 
tained in  the  Gregorian  rite,  it  appeared  in  such  Varied 
forms  in  different  churches,  and  frequently  with  so  many 
improper  additions,  that  the  wish  for  an  emendation  be- 
came general,  and,  having  been  expressed  at  the  Council 
of  Basle,  and  in  1536  at  a  synod  at  Cologne,  it  was  suc- 
cessfully urged  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  council  no  agreement  could  be  effected.  In  the 
eighteenth  session  a  commission  was  appointed,  which, 
however,  could  not  bring  to  an  end  the  work  intrusted 
to  it;  whereupon  the  council,  in  the  twenty-fifth  ses- 
sion, resolved  upon  recommending  to  the  pope  the  re- 
form of  the  Breviary,  Missal,  and  Rituals.  As  the  ques- 
tion was  not  to  create  a  new  liturgy,  but  to  purify  the 
existing  one,  to  restore  it  to  its  original  simplicity,  etc., 
the  work  was  recommended  to  be  done  in  Rome.  It  was 
commenced  under  Pius  IV,  and  completed  under  Pius  V. 
The  only  members  of  the  commission  whose  names  arc 
known  are  cardinal  Bernardino  Scossi  and  Tomaso  Gol- 
duelli,  bishop  of  Asaph.  Perhaps  a  great  share  in  the 
execution  of  the  work  may  be  ascribed  to  cardinal  Sir- 
let  and  to  the  learned  Giiilio  Poggi.  The  new  Missal 
appeared  in  1570 ;  it  was  followed  by  two  revisions  un- 
der Clement  VIII  (bull  of  July  7, 1604)  and  Urban  VIII 
(bull  of  Sept  2, 1634).  It  is  composed  of  an  introduc- 
tion, three  parts,  and  an  appendix.  The  introduction 
gives  the  calendar,  the  general  rubrics,  a  summary  of 
the  rite,  and  instructions  about  possible  deficiencies. 
The  three  parts  are:  1.  "Proprium  missarum  de  tem- 
pore," with  the  formularies  for  the  successive  solemni- 
ties of  the  vear.  It  treats  of  all  the  Sundays,  from  the 
first  Sunday  of  Advent  to  the  last  after  Pentecost.  The 
whole  ecclesiastical  year  pivots  around  the  three  capital 
feast-days:  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost — Easter 
being  the  centre.  Between  the  Saturday  before  Easter 
and  Easter  Sunday  the  Ordo  Missal  is  inserted.  2. 
"  Proprium  missarum  de  Sanctis"  contains  the  formula- 
ries for  the  celebration  of  the  mass  on  particular  feasts 
of  saints,  etc.  This  part  of  the  Missal  is  arranged  after 
the  months  and  days  of  the  civil  year.  3.  "  Commune 
sanctorum"  is  a  kind  of  complement  of  the  preceding 
for  such  saint-days  as  have  no  particular  mass  -form  ular 
in  proprium.  The  division  is  founded  on  the  character 
of  the  saint,  and  on  the  order  of  rank  as  given  by  the 
litanv  of  All  Saints.  There  are  mass-formularies  for 
the  vigil  of  an  apostle-day,  for  the  days  of  the  martyrs, 


within  and  without  the  Easter  period,  for  the  days  of 
the  confessors,  the  virgins,  and  of  those  who  did  not  die 
in  the  virginal  state.  The  Appendix  is  very  comprehen- 
sive :  it  gives  the  annual  mass,  different  votival  masses, 
and  the  masses  for  the  deceased,  several  benedictions, 
and,  lastly,  the  masses  for  such  feasts  or  commemorations 
as  are  celebrated  in  certain  places  with  papal  approba- 
tion, and  called  therefore  "  Missae  ex  indulto  apostolico." 

In  the  Anglican  Church,  previous  to  the  Reformation, 
the  missals  used  varied  very  greatly ;  and  even  after  the 
compilation  of  the  Roman  Missal,  the  English  missals 
known  as  M  Sarum  Use,"  "  Hereford  Use,"  "  Lincoln  U*e,w 
"Bangor  Use,"  etc.,  continued  to  be  general.  Near  the 
end  of  the  16th  century,  however,  the  Jesuits  succeeded 
in  forcing  the  Roman  Missal  into  the  Romish  churches 
of  England.  The  old  missals,  before  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  were  generally  written  in  the  most  sump- 
tuous manner,  ornamented  with  beautiful  initials,  and 
most  splendidly  bound.  A  kind  of  large  Gothic  letters 
(monachal  writing),  for  the  writing  of  the  missals,  came 
into  use  in  the  13th  century.  After  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing,  patterns  were  cut  after  these  letters, 
and  used  for  the  printing  of  missals;  hence  the  name 
of  missal  letters  given  to  a  certain  kind  of  large  types. 
The  missal  of  the  Oriental  rites  differs  from  that  of  the 
Roman  Church,  each  having,  for  the  most  part,  its  own 
proper  form.  See  Rosarius,  Obserrationes  ;  Pisart,  £a> 
positio  Rubicarum  missalis;  Mohrenius,  Expos.  3/issm 
atque  Rubicarum;  Huebner,  Historia  Missa;  Lewis, 
Bible,  Missal,  and  Bnviary ;  Maskell,  Dissert,  ch.  iv,  p. 
xlix  sq.,  lxix  sq. ;  Zaccaria,  BiUiotheca  Rilualis,  i,  39 
sq.;  Palmer,  Origines  Liturgies,  \,  HI,  306;  Walcott, 
Sacred  A  rchaology^  s.  v. 

Mlssi  Dominfci  is  the  name  of  a  class  of  extraor- 
dinary commissaries  sent  by  the  Carlovingian  dynasties 
to  different  parts  of  their  dominions  for  various  purposes 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government.  The  importance 
of  these  officers  was  vastly  increased  by  Charles  the 
Great,  who  employed  them  as  an  efficacious  means  of 
restraining  the  dangerous  power  of  the  dukes;  but  the 
importance  thus  given  to  these  dignitaries  having  proved 
under  Pepin  to  be  dangerous  to  royal  authority,  Charles 
strove  to  weaken  them,  and  destroy  their  power  alto- 
gether, by  transferring  their  supervisory  functions  over 
the  jurisdictions  of  the  counts,  the  administration  of  the 
bishops,  etc,  to  the  tnissi  dominici.  The  whole  empire 
was  accordingly  divided  into  districts  (missatica,  lega- 
tiones),  coinciding  generally  with  the  province  of  a  met- 
ropolitan. The  missi  received  special  instructions  re- 
garding the  different  points  of  their  mission.  So  great 
was  the  importance  the  emperor  attached  to  the  careful 
execution  of  his  designs,  that  to  the  written  instructions 
always  given  to  his  travelling  representatives,  he  fre- 
quently added  oral  explanation  and  discussion.  Thus 
the  missi  became  the  organ  by  which  the  central  au- 
thority managed  the  administration  of  the  whole  em- 
pire ;  and  there  was,  in  fact,  no  part  of  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment entirely  removed  from  their  competence.  Their 
priucipal  duties  were  as  follows:  (1)  To  see  that  the 
laws,  both  of  the  State  and  the  Church,  were  observed. 
(2)  To  superintend  jurisdiction.  In  whatever  cause  or 
suit  there  was  no  decision  given  by  the  court,  the  deci- 
sion was  expected  from  the  missi;  they  also  received 
complaints  against  the  courts.  To  that  effect  they 
held  sessions  four  times  every  year  in  different  places. 
They  appointed  meliores  et  veteriores,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  denounce  the  crimes,  transgressions,  etc.,  that  had 
transpired.  (3)  To  superintend  the  execution  of  the  laws 
regarding  the  army,  and  to  exact  the  fine  of  sixty  solidi 
(beribannum)  from  the  defaulters.  (4)  To  generally 
supervise  the  possessions  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church, 
and  to  make  registers  and  descriptions  thereof.  To 
carry  out  these  measures  the  missi  held  a  kind  of  diet 
(placita  provincia),  and  at  these  sessions  the  superior 
clergy,  the  counts,  and  some  other  officers,  were  obliged 
to  appear,  under  penalty  of  the  heribann.  Those  who 
persisted  in  their  refusal  were  denounced  to  the  king. 
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The  mini  were  expected  to  give  detailed  accounts  of 
their  mission  at  court.  In  difficult  matters,  of  which 
they  declined  to  take  the  responsibility,  the  decision 
was  left  to  the  king.  Every  one  to  whom  justice  had 
been  denied  by  the  court  and  the  missi  had  always  re- 
sort to  the  king.  In  order  to  give  the  missi  sufficient 
authority,  they  were  allowed  the  right  of  imposing  the 
fine  of  the  heribann ;  and  the  disobedient  were  threat- 
ened even  with  death.  Compensations  were  allowed 
them  for  the  expenses  of  their  travels.  See  Franc  de 
Rove,  De  Musi*  domirticis,  eorum  officio  et  potestate ; 
Neuhauss,  De  Miss,  domin.  ad  disciptin.  pubL  (Leipaic, 
1744,  8vo).     (J.H.W.) 

Mission  is  the  word  used  by  Roman  Catholics,  An- 
glicans, and  American  Ritualists  in  a  sense  somewhat 
synonymous  to  the  word  Revival  (q.  v.).  Among  Ro- 
man Catholics  the  Mission  is  a  series  of  special  services, 
conducted  generally  by  propagandists,  who  do  not  them- 
selves preside  over  a  parish ;  they  are  mostly  members 
of  a  monastic  order.  The  word  "  Mission"  in  this  sense 
is  of  recent  use.  In  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  the  word  designates  "a 
series  of  services  in  which  prayer,  praise,  preaching,  and 
personal  exhortation  are  the  main  features,  and  is  in- 
tended to  call  souls  to  repentance  and  faith,  and  deepen 
the  spiritual  life  in  the  faithful."  The  "mission"  is 
conducted  in  a  particular  parish,  or  in  a  number  of 
parishes  at  once,  directed  by  the  rector,  or  by  some 
priest  experienced  in  such  matters,  whom  he  obtains  to 
aid  him.  "  Its  themes  are  heaven,  hell,  the  judgment, 
sin,  the  atonement  for  sin,  God's  justice,  and  God's 
mercy."  "  The  purpose  is  the  proclamation  of  the  old 
foundations  of  faith  and  repentance  to  souls  steeped 
in  worldliness  and  forgetful  of  their  destiny,  whether 
they  be  the  souls  of  the  baptized  or  the  uiibaptized." 
The  usual  period  of  the  year  for  the  "  mission**  is  the 
season  of  Lent  (q.  v.).  In  England  it  has  been  the 
practice  for  years.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Church  Journal  (March  12, 1874),  after  describing  the 
interest  awakened  by  the  mission  services  in  the  Eng- 
lish metropolis  (in  1874),  says  that  the  bishops,  persuad- 
ed by  the  good  results  of  the  propriety  of  the  missions, 
M  have  declined  to  lay  down  special  rules,  and  trust  to 
the  loyalty  of  the  clergy  to  conduct  the  mission  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  Church,**  and  then  adds 
that  "  the  clergy  are  now  too  busy  with  the  real  work 
of  the  mission  to  discuss  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
'Amen,'  the  length  of  surplices,  and  the  color  of  stoles.** 
In  the  United  States  it  has  as  yet  found  favor  with  few 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches.  A  serious  obsta- 
cle is  the  Liturgy,  In  the  mission  the  largest  sponta- 
neity and  freedom  are  allowed.  Prayers  are  extempo- 
raneous. The  preaching  is  pungent  and  personal.  The 
singing  is  participated  in  by  the  whole  congregation, 
and  familiar  hymns  and  tunes  are  selected.  The  ten- 
dency is  towards  a  general  introduction  of  the  "  mis- 
sion** into  all  Protestant  Episcopal  churches.  The 
Church  Journal  and  Gospel  Messenger  of  Dec.  25, 1873, 
made  a  special  plea  in  its  behalf,  and  the  Rev.  B.  P. 
Morgan  has  published  a  book  to  enlist  his  Church  in 
revival  work.    See  Retreat.    (J.  H.W.) 

Mission,  Inner.    See  Inker  Missions. 

Mission -Priests  is  the  name  by  which  those 
priests  of  Rome  are  designated  who  have  been  educated 
for  mission  work  at  home  or  abroad.  There  are  certain 
monastic  institutions  that  greatly  aid  in  this  work.  In- 
deed, several  monastic  orders  aim  particularly  at  mis- 
sionary work,  e.  g.  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  the 
Congregation  of  Si.  Vincent  of  Paula,  or  Lazarisis  (q.  v.), 
the  Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Sacraments,  the  Congre- 
gation of  Jesus  and  Mary  [see  Eudists],  etc 

Mission-Schools.    These  are  of  two  kinds. 

(1.)  The  schools  aiming  to  supply  the  particular  want 
of  the  missionary  before  he  enters  the  field,  fitting  him 
in  bis  theological  studies,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, etc,  for  the  work  in  view.    This  class  of  schools 


have  been  but  recently  organized  among  the  English- 
speaking  people.  In  Germany  they  have  existed  for 
some  time.  Usually,  however,  the  course  of  study  is 
inferior  to  the  university  course  in  theology.  English 
and  American  schools  for  missionaries  seek  to  afford  the 
best  advantages  possible.  Several  American  religious 
bodies  have  schools  for  the  training  of  native  missiona- 
ries in  the  country  where  they  are  to  labor.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  such  an 
institution  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maiu.  The  Church  of 
England  has  a  number  of  them,  particularly  in  India 
and  Africa.  In  the  United  States  there  are  facilities  for 
missionary  training  provided  at  Yale  College,  Boston 
University,  and  Syracuse  University.  The  different 
theological  seminaries  have  lectures  on  Missions  and 
on  Comparative  Religion  to  aid  those  preparing  for  the 
ministry  with  a  possibility  of  missionary  service. 

(2.)  Institutions  aiming  to  aid  the  missionary  in 
propagating  Christianity,  or  seeking  to  prepare  the  way 
by  educating  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  more  capable  of  understanding  and  appreciating 
the  facts  and  evidences,  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
Scripture.  Another  reason  for  such  an  education  is 
that  it  procures  means  and  opens  ways  of  access  to  the 
people,  and  opportunities  of  preaching  to  them.  "  Ig- 
norant of  God  and  his  law,  as  well  as  of  their  own,  and 
the  moral  character  of  the  world ;  content  with  mental 
inactivity,  and  indifferent  to  moral  elevation ;  untaught 
in  the  principles  of  science,  and  fast  bound  in  errors 
venerated  for  their  antiquity;  vicious  in  their  habits, 
and  absorbed  in  sensual  indulgences;  accustomed  to  the 
profane  rites  of  religious  glittering  yet  grovelling,  and 
degrading  yet  commanding  and  terrible— the  heathen 
nations  are  unprepared  to  listen  to  the  annunciation  of 
glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  to  appreciate  the  Gos- 
pel as  proclaiming  deliverance  from  the  dominion  of  sin 
and  death. .  .  .  The  stupidity  of  the  Hottentot,  the  sen- 
suality of  the  Hindu,  the  prejudice  of  the  Mohammedan, 
the  ancestral  pride  of  the  'son  of  heaven,'  and  the  sot- 
tish ness  of  the  South  Sea  Islander,  alike  interpose  a 
wall  high  as  heaven  between  the  Christian  missionary 
and  the  child  of  ignorance**  (Dr.  Storrs,  Sermon  before 
the  A.  B.  C.  F,  M.  in  1850).  In  such  circumstances 
schools  become  very  important  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation with  different  classes  of  people,  with  children  and 
parents,  with  men  and  women.  Mission-schools,  there- 
fore, are  a  wise  and  most  effective  agency  in  prosecuting 
the  missionary  work.  They  communicate  true  science, 
and  thus  undermine  the  errors  of  heathenism ;  they  in- 
spire and  foster  a  love  for  knowledge,  and  thus  help  to 
overcome  the  deep  debasement  of  the  heathen  mind 
and  heart.  They  conciliate  the  favorable  regards  of 
the  heathen,  convincing  them  that  the  missionary  seeks 
to  benefit  them,  and  thus  furnish  an  opportunity  for  the 
systematic  instruction  of  youth  and  children  in  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  These  mission-schools  have 
been  of  different  grades,  according  to  the  circumstances 
and  requirements  of  the  case.  Boys1  schools  have  usu- 
ally been  found  most  practicable,  especially  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  mission,  and  most  effective  for  accom- 
plishing the  objects  in  view.  The  heathen  readily  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  education  for  their  boys,  and  both 
the  pupils  and  their  parents  are  usually  found  as  hear- 
ers at  preaching  services.  Girls'  schools  were  of  neces- 
sity a  later  supply,  for  these  find  the  strongest  preju- 
dices of  the  heathen  to  contend  with.  Woman  is  of  an 
inferior  condition;  she  is  secluded,  and  no  foreigner 
surely  is  to  have  access  to  her;  hence  girls'  schools  are 
usually  established  after  other  schools  have  succeeded  in 
winning  confidence  and  making  the  natives  understand 
the  true  objects  of  the  mission.  Indeed,  in  heathen 
communities,  whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to  estab- 
lish female  schools  at  the  outset  of  the  mission,  great 
prejudice  and  misapprehension  have  been  the  conse- 
quence, often  seriously  embarrassing  the  progress  of  all 
mission  work.  There  is  hardly  a  field  occupied  for  mis- 
sionary labor  but  within  its  territory  schools  are  located 
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and  in  successful  operation.  Ab  a  rule,  female  teachers 
are  employed;  generally  the  wives  of  the  missionaries 
or  their  lady  friends.  Of  course  all  missionary  workers 
are  Christians,  holding  a  connection  with  some  religious 
body.  The  most  successful  schools  arc  now  found  in 
India  (see  Butler,  Land  of  the  Veda),  In  China  and 
Japan  there  are  several  in  successful  operation.  In  Con- 
stantinople, the  American  Roberts  College  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  of  Christian  mission  work. 
In  Beirut  also  there  is  an  American  college  greatly  aid- 
ing the  Protestant  cause.  In  Africa,  where  the  people 
to  be  converted  are  in  a  very  abject  state  of  mind,  mis- 
sionaries have  largely  availed  themselves  of  educational 
aids.  Many  of  the  most  successful  mission-workers  ad- 
vocate the  building  up  of  schools  as  a  very  essential  step 
to  progress  in  converting  the  heathen  world,  and  to  this 
end  missionary  societies  are  founding  schools  in  their  re- 
spective fields.  In  the  heathen  world  evidently  the  sec- 
ular school  supplies  the  same  want  that  is  afforded  us  in 
the  religious  school,  better  known  as  the  Sunday-School, 
See  American  Bible  Repository,  xii,  87;  Christian  Rev, 
v,680.     (J.H.W.> 

Missions.  True  Christianity  is  essentially  mis- 
sionary in  character.  The  Gospel  having  been  designed 
for  all  nations,  and  its  field  being  the  world,  it  was  from 
the  first  associated  with  means  for  its  owu  extension. 
In  a  highly  important  sense,  the  Lord  Jesus  may  be 
considered  the  first  missionary.  He  was  sent  by  the 
Eternal  Father  to  set  up  his  own  kingdom  upon  the 
earth.  The  patriarchs,  And  all  faithful  priests  and  proph- 
ets among  the  Jews,  were  agents  preparatory  to  the  in- 
troduction of  that  kingdom.  Having  called  disciples 
and  established  a  Church,  the  risen  Saviour,  before  his 
ascension,  commissioned  his  chosen  apostles,  in  theprea- 
ence  of  the  great  body  of  the  disciples,  the  then  existing 
Church.  To  them,  as  the  leaders  and  representatives 
of  the  actual  and  the  prospective  Church,  he  addressed 
the  great  missionary  command,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 

Christ's  mission  had  been  to  the  Jews.  He  said, "  I 
am  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel," 
The  apostles  were  sent  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  "  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles"  is  the  first  official  missionary  re- 
port—the  first  volume  of  missionary  history;  unless,  in- 
deed, it  rank  second,  as  it  is  subsequent  to  the  Gospel 
history  of  him  "  who  went  about  doing  good."  So  vast 
has  been  the  expansion  of  the  missionary  enterprise 
since  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  and  so  voluminous  have  become  its  records, 
that  this  article  is  of  necessity  limited  to  a  very  brief 
sketch  of  the  subject  as  a  whole.  Nevertheless,  the  de- 
sign of  the  article  is  to  give,  in  the  briefest  practicable 
apace,  a  just  and  duly  proportioned  view  of  the  principal 
missionary  agencies  of  successive  periods,  and  some  in- 
dication of  their  results,  together  with  references  to  the 
sources  of  more  detailed  information. 

There  are  two  leading  modes  of  studying  the  subject 
of  missions.  The  first  regards  primarily  the  agencies 
employed,  following  them  to  their  different  fields  of  ac- 
tion. The  second  contemplates  in  succession  the  sev- 
eral fields,  where  necessarily  it  gives  attention  to  the 
different  agencies  employed  upon  them.  Each  mode 
has  some  peculiar  advantages,  aa  well  as  defects  or  diffi- 
culties, and  both  are  essential  to  a  full  comprehension 
of  the  subject.  They  will  consequently  be  followed  in 
the  order  named.  As  a  natural  guide  to  study  and  help 
to  memory,  the  order  of  time  will  be  followed  in  the 
survey  «f  missionary  agencies. 

L  ApostoUe  Missions. — It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  no  just 
or  adequate  comprehension  of  the  New-Testament  his- 
tory can  be  gained  by  any  one  who  does  not  read  or 
study  at  from  a  missionary  point  of  view.  But  when, 
in  the  light  of  their  great  commission,  the  apostles  are 
regarded  as  Christian  missionaries  going  forth  to  evan- 
geUze  the  nations,  not  only  the  narrative  of  their  Acts 
or  doings,  but  their  epistles  to  the  churches  which  they 
planted  and  trained,  become  instructive,  both  as  to  their 


modes  of  proceeding,  their  difficulties,  and  their 
cesses. 

Paul,  aa  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  stands  forth  in 
deserved  prominence  as  a  model  missionary.  Although 
originally  a  relentless  persecutor  of  the  Christiana,  he 
experienced  a  thorough  spiritual  conversion,  and  thus 
became  "  a  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus."  Having  been 
called  of  God  to  be  an  apostle  or  missionary  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  "conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood,"  be 
"counted  not  his  life  dear  unto  him,"  but  went  forth 
preaching  the  everlasting  Gospel  wherever  he  could  find 
hearers,  encountering  perils  of  robbers,  perils  by  his  own 
countrymen,  perils  by  the  heathen,  perils  in  the  city, 
perils  in  the  wilderness,  and  perils  among  false  breth- 
ren (2  Cor.  xi,  26) ;  nevertheless  winning  souls  to  Christ, 
rescuing  communities  from  paganism,  founding  churches, 
training  ministers,  and  at  length  finishing  his  course  with 
joy,  having  won  both  the  martyr's  crown  and  the 
crown  of  eternal  life.  Until  the  consummation  of  all 
things,  the  study  of  Paula  missionary  character,  trav- 
els, and  labors,  will  be  a  standard  and  profitable  topic  for 
all  who  desire  to  comprehend  the  true  principles,  agen- 
cies, and  measures  of  Christian  propagandism.  In  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  Church  it  will  be  found  that 
all  departures  from  the  spirit  of  his  example  have  been 
aberrations  from  the  line  of  true  success;  whereas  ef- 
forts put  forth  from  similar  motives  and  in  a  like  spirit 
have  been  invariably  attended  by  the  divine  blessing 
and  the  salvation  of  men. 

But  although  prominent  as  the  founder  of  the  infant 
Church  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
although,  for  some  wise  but  not  easily  comprehended 
reason,  his  successive  missionary  journeys  chiefly  occupy 
the  sacred  narrative,  yet  Paul  was  only  one  of  the  noble 
band  of  apostolic  missionaries.  Peter  was  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  opening  mission  of  the  infant  Church 
to  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  of  missionary  efforts  in  be- 
half of  Jews  throughout  the  world.  Not  only  was  he 
the  chief  actor  in  the  scenes  of  the  Pentecost,  but  he 
laid  the  foundation  for  missions  to  the  Gentiles  by  bap- 
tizing the  centurion  Cornelius  and  other  Gentiles  at  Cass- 
area.  According  to  Origen  and  Eusebius,  he  preached 
to  the  Jews  scattered  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia,  and  Bithynia.  Many  scholars  have  become  satis- 
fied that  his  mission  extended  to  Babylon,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, while  the  general  voice  of  antiquity  ascribes  to 
him  a  martyr's  death  at  Borne.  Whatever  may  have 
been  true  as  to  his  actual  presence  at  those  extreme 
points  of  the  East  and  the  West,  his  general  epistles 
sufficiently  demonstrate  his  personal  acquaintance,  as 
well  as  ministerial  authority,  in  vast  regions  interme- 
diate. 

Next  to  that  of  Peter  we  recognise  the  prominence 
of  the  apostle  John,  who,  after  protracted  labors  among 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,  took  up  his  abode  at  Ephesus, 
from  which  centre  he  exercised  supervision  of  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  till  the  period  of  hia  exile  to 
Patmos,  whence  he  yet  speaks  to  the  churches. 

As  to  the  other  apostles,  neither  Scripture  nor  history 
gives  definite  information,  but  early  and  uncontradicted 
tradition  assigns  them  severally  to  important  and  wide- 
spread mission  fields.  According  to  the  general  voice 
of  antiquity,  James  the  Just  remained  at  Jerusalem. 
Andrew  preached  in  Scytnia,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Thes- 
saly,  and  Achaia;  Philip  in  Upper  Asia,  Scythia,  and 
Phrygia,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom.  Bartholomew 
penetrated  India.  Thomas  visited  Media  and  Persia, 
and  possibly  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  Matthew  went  to  Ethiopia,  Parthia,  and  Abys- 
sinia ;  Simon  Zelotes  to  Egypt,  Cyrene,  Lybia,  and  Man- 
ritania;  and  Jude  to  Galilee,  Samaria,  Idumaea,  and 
Mesopotamia.  Whatever  of  literal  truth  is  embodied 
in  the  traditions  quoted,  they  at  least  show  that  the 
grand  missionary  idea  was  associated  with  the  history 
of  the  several  apostles  from  the  earliest  period ;  and, 
taken  in  connection  with  known  results,  they  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  lives  of  those  chosen  men  were  spent  in 
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zealous  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel.  Nor  was  this  true  only  of  the  apostles,  but  also 
of  the  Christian  believers  of  that  period  generally,  who, 
when  even  scattered  by  persecution,  **  went  everywhere 
preaching  the  word"  (Acts  viii,  4).  On  no  other  hy- 
pothesis than  that  of  universal  missionary  activity  on 
the  part  of  both  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church 
of  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors,  attended 
also  by  the  divine  blessing,  is  it  possible  to  account  for 
the  extensive  spread  of  early  Christianity.  During  the 
last  sixty  years  of  the  1st  century  the  new  religion  be- 
came diffused,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  throughout 
the  numerous  countries  embraced  in  the  Roman  empire, 
inclusive  of  Egypt,  Northern  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
Britain.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  apostolic  missions, 
the  Christian  Church  is  supposed  to  have  contained  in 
the  year  100  half  a  million  of  living  members,  those  of 
the  first  and  second  generations  having  mostly  gone  for- 
ward to  join  the  Church  triumphant. 

The  churches  of  the  present  and  the  future  will  find 
the  most  important  lessons  as  to  their  responsibilities 
and  duties  in  the  history  of  apostolic  missions.  It  may 
also  be  said  that  modern  missions,  and  the  comparatively 
recent  development  of  the  missionary  spirit,  have  thrown 
much  light  upon  the  instrumentalities  by  which  Chris- 
tianity was  first  established  in  the  earth,  and  by  which 
it  was  designed  to  become  universal  From  both  classes 
of  events  it  appears  that  consecrated  men  and  consecrat- 
ed means  are  the  active  agencies  to  be  employed  for 
the  establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  the  earth; 
and  that  these  combined,  under  the  guidance  and  bless- 
ing of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  may  be  expected  to  tri- 
umph over  the  most  frigid  indifference  and  the  most 
violent  opposition. 

In  the  penury,  the  obscurity,  and  the  lack  of  facil- 
ities of  the  early  Church,  the  work  of  promoting  the 
salvation  of  men,  and  of  extending  the  truth,  was  one 
of  individual  and  personal  exertion,  supplemented,  of 
course,  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  At  first 
there  were  no  churches  for  public  assembly,  no  books 
for  auxiliary  influence,  no  organizations  for  the  support 
of  missionaries,  home  or  foreign.  Nevertheless,  regen- 
erated men  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word.  They 
founded  churches  wherever  the  -word  was  received  by 
believers,  and  the  members  of  the  churches  were  taught 
to  sustain  those  who  labored  among  them  in  the  Lord, 
and  also  to  let  the  riches  of  their  liberality  abound,  even 
out  of  their  deep  poverty,  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel.  They  were  also  taught  the  duty  of  constant 
prayer,  not  only  for  one  another,  but  especially  that  the 
word  of  God  might  have  free  course  and  be  glorified, 
and  that  God  would  open  to  his  servants  a  door  of  ut- 
terance to  speak  the  mystery  of  Christ  (2  Then,  iii,  1; 
CoL  iv,  3).  Thus  the  whole  Apostolic  Church  was  an 
agency  for  self-extension,  and  for  the  propagation  of 
the  truth.  Though  public  preaching  was  practiced  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable,  yet  the  inference  is  in- 
evitable that  the  extension  of  Christian  truth  was  ac- 
complished largely  by  means  of  personal  influence  in 
conversation,  example,  and  private  persuasion.  In  this 
way  all  could  be  "  helpers  of  the  truth."  And  by  pub- 
lic and  private  means,  united  and  in  constant  action, 
Christianity  was  diffused,  notwithstanding  the  appar- 
ently insuperable  obstacles  that  confronted  it  on  every 
hand.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  had  the 
true  character  of  the  Apostolic  Church  been  preserved, 
and  its  singleness  of  missionary  aim  and  action  been 
maintained,  the  development  of  Christianity  in  the 
world  would  have  been  constant,  if  not  rapid,  and  that 
long  ere  this  the  remotest  nations  would  have  been 
evangelized. 

IL  Ancient  Mimoiu. — Under  this  head,  allusion  will 
be  made  to  the  aggressive  movements  of  the  Church 
between  the  apoetollc  and  medjawal  periods.  That  the 
2d  and  3d  centuries  witnessed  great  missionary  activity 
on  the  part  of  Christians  in  the  countries  to  which  ac- 
cess could  be  secured,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  multi- 


plication of  their  numbers  and  influence,  but  by  the 
bloody  persecutions  that  were  waged  against  them  un- 
der successive  Roman  emperors.  Owing  to  various 
causes  there  have  come  down  to  us  but  few  details  of 
the  precise  work  that  was  done,  or  of  the  modes  in  which 
it  was  done.  It  is,  however,  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  apostolic  measures  and  usages  were,  during  the 
earlier  parts  of  this  period,  quite  in  the  ascendant.  Eu- 
sebius  says  that "  the  followers  of  the  apostles  imitated 
their  example  in  distributing  their  worldly  goods  among 
necessitous  believers,  and,  quitting  their  own  country, 
went  forth  into  distant  lands  to  propagate  the  Gos- 
pel.*' It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century  that 
the  younger  Pliny,  governor  of  Bithynia,  after  official 
investigation,  made  to  the  emperor  Trajan  his  celebrated 
report  concerning  the  customs  and  prevalence  of  the 
Christians.  Said  he, "  Many  persons,  of  all  ages,  of  ev- 
ery rank,  and  of  both  sexes,  likewise  are  accused,  and 
will  be  accused  [of  Christianity].  Nor  has  the  conta- 
gion of  this  superstition  pervaded  cities  only,  but  the 
villages  and  open  country."  The  allegations  of  this 
persecutor  of  Christians,  in  respect  to  the  numbers  ac- 
cused of  Christianity,  are  corroborated  by  various  state- 
ments of  Christians  themselves.  Justin  Martyr,  writing 
about  one  hundred  and  six  years  after  the  ascension, 
says, "  There  is  not  a  nation,  either  of  Greek  or  barba- 
rian, or  of  any  other  name,  even  of  those  who  wander 
in  tribes  and  live  in  tents,  among  whom  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  are  not  offered  to  the  Father  and  Creator 
of  the  universe  in  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus." 
Tertullian,  in  his  Apology,  written  fifty  years  later, 
says, "  Though  of  yesterday,  we  have  filled  every  sphere 
of  life:  cities,  castles,  islands,  towns;  the  exchange,  the 
very  camps,  the  plebeian  populace,  the  seats  of  judges, 
the  imperial  palace,  and  the  forum."  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  these  results  had  been  attained  in  the 
face  of  persecution,  and  in  spite  of  tortures  and  martyr- 
dom, no  other  comment  is  needed  upon  the  missionary 
diligence  and  devotedness  of  those  who  were  the  agents 
of  such  wide-spread  and  effective  evangelization.  In 
harmony  with  measures  of  this  character  was  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  into  several  important  lan- 
guages, as  the  Latin,  the  Syriac,  the  Ethiopian,  and  the 
Egyptian.  In  the  absence  of  statistics,  which  were 
then  impossible,  all  attempts  to  estimate  numbers  must 
be  chiefly  based  upon  probabilities.  Yet  some  have  es- 
timated that  the  number  of  Christians  at  the  end  of  the 
2d  century  was  not  less  than  two  millions,  and  increased 
during  the  3d  century  to  perhaps  twice  that  number. 

The  opening  of  the  4th  century,  A.D.  818,  witnessed 
the  issue  of  Constantine's  edict  of  toleration,  an  event 
which  shows  about  as  conclusively  as  figures  could  the 
continuous  growth  of  Christian  influence  and  numbers. 
That  edict  was  proclaimed  in  immediate  sequence  of  the 
jEra  Mariyrium,  the  Diocletian  persecution — the  tenth 
in  the  series  of  those  fierce  attacks  upon  the  non-offend- 
ing and  non-resisting  followers  of  Christ,  which  success- 
ively proved  that  "  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the 
seed  of  the  Church."  As  the  edict  referred  to  suppressed 
official  persecution  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  in  itself  an  unmingled  blessing,  a  recogni- 
tion of  an  indefeasible  right  of  humanity,  and  all  that 
Christianity  needed  on  the  part  of  the  world  for  further 
advancement  and  complete  success.  When  the  way  of 
the  Lord  had  been  thus  prepared,  through  so  much  toil 
and  suffering,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  thenceforward 
the  cause  of  Christian  truth  would  be  advanced  with 
accumulated  moral  and  spiritual  power.  It  is,  however, 
a  sad,  but,  in  the  history  of  missions,  a  usually  over- 
looked feet,  that  the  very  period  at  which  so  much  had 
been  gained,  and  from  which  so  much  was  to  be  hoped 
in  the  legitimate  extension  of  Christianity,  witnessed 
the  development  of  agencies  and  influences  that  antag- 
onized the  peculiar  aims  of  the  Gospel  and  marred  its 
missionary  character,  sowing  throughout  the  extended 
field  of  its  influence  the  seeds  of  premature  and  almost 
fatal  decay.    The  circumstance  of  these  influences  being 
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more  or  less  antagonistic  to  each  other  did  not  relieve 
their  evil  effect,  but  rather  increased  their  power,  as  mul- 
tiplied diseases  sooner  reduce  the  vital  energies  of  the 
human  system.  Had  there  been  no  previous  depart- 
ures from  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  had  the 
Christians  of  the  4th  century  been  content  to  rely  on 
spiritual  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity,  the 
advantages  which  followed  the  professed  conversion  of 
Constantine  might  in  all  probability  have  teuded  to  ex- 
tend and  consolidate  a  pure  type  of  Christianity.  But, 
unhappily,  insidious  influences  had  already  been  initiat- 
ed, which,  in  the  sunshine  of  apparent  prosperity,  grew 
with  the  rankness  and  rapidity  of  noxious  weeds.  Of 
these  influences,  allusion  can  only  be  made  summarily 
to  doctrinal  errors,  monasticism,  and  worldly  conformity. 
It  was  not  merely  that  Docetism,  Ebionism,  Gnosticism, 
Montauism,  Arianism,  and  other  heresies  induced  bitter 
and  protracted  controversies,  thus  dividing  the  Church 
with  partisan  strife,  but  they  absorbed  the  thought  and 
energies  of  thousands  of  professed  Christian  ministers, 
who  ought  to  have  been  exclusively  engaged  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel.  So  when,  in  the  2d  century,  the  doc- 
trine of  a  Christian  priesthood  began  to  be  developed 
with  an  attempted  imitation  of  the  Jewish,  the  evil  was 
not  merely  the  diversion  of  ministerial  talent  from  the 
%  one  work  of  preaching  and  teaching  in  the  name  of 
Christ  to  a  burdensome  routine  of  ritual  ceremonies,  but 
a  direct  step  towards  conformity  with  certain  pagan  the- 
ories and  practices  which  in  later  periods  were  put  for- 
ward as  elements  of  Christianity  itself. 

As  it  has  often  been  asserted,  and  indeed  extensively 
believed,  that  the  world  owes  something  to  monasticism 
in  consideration  of  certain  missionary  labors  conducted 
by  members  of  monastic  orders,  it  seems  proper. to  set 
forth  the  true  bearing  of  that  subject,  from  which  it  will 
appear  that  monasticism  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  greatest  hindrances  to  the  missionary  development 
of  the  Church,  and  that  whatever  good  was  subsequently 
done  by  missionaries  who  were  monks  was  done  by  force 
of  Christian  impulse  or  character,  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  monasticism.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell  upon  the  historic  fact  that  monasti- 
cism existed  in  the  far  East  as  a  heathen  practice  ante- 
rior to  the  Christian  sera.  The  first  strictly  ascetic  sect 
in  the  Church  was  that  of  the  Montanists,  which  arose 
in  Phrygia  about  A.D.  150,  from  Montanus,  who  had 
been  previously  a  priest  of  the  heathen  deity  Cybele. 
During  the  2d  and  8d  centuries  a  growing  disposition 
manifested  itself  in  the  Church  to  exaggerate  the  virtue 
of  fasting,  and  to  attach  special  merit  to  celibacy,  spe- 
cially among  the  clergy.  Vows  of  celibacy  began  to  be 
taken  by  persons  of  both  sexes,  in  the  idea  that  such  a 
life  was  more  holy  than  that  of  wedlock.  About  the 
year  A.D.  250  the  Decian  persecution  raged  with  ex- 
treme severity  in  Upper  Egypt,  causing  many  to  flee 
for  their  lives  to  deserts  and  secluded  places.  Already 
the  minds  of  many  Christians  in  Egypt  had  been  pre- 
disposed to  asceticism  by  the  writings  of  Clement,  Ori- 
gen,  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  Under  a  combina- 
tion of  these  and  similar  influences,  many  persons  who 
ought  to  have  been  contending  earnestly  for  "  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints"  withdrew  themselves  from 
society,  and  wasted  their  lives  in  idleness,  and  in  useless 
struggles  with  the  phantoms  of  their  own  excited  imag- 
inations. The  true  spirit  of  Christianity  would  have 
given  them  courage  to  face  danger,  and  doubtless  have 
enabled  them  in  many  cases  to  win  even  their  persecu- 
tois  to  the  faith.  But  the  impulse  of  cowardice,  whether 
moral  or  physical,  is  contagious;  hence  multitudes  of 
wen-meaning  but  weak  persons  abandoned  scenes  of 
Christian  conflict,  and  betook  themselves  to  desert  soli- 
tudes and  caves  of  the  mountains.  At  first  they  lived 
as  hermits,  and  sought  by  means  of  labor  to  provide  for 
themselves,  and  to  devote  a  surplus  of  their  earnings  to 
chan  table  objects.  By  degrees  the  austerities  of  some 
won  ror  them  notoriety,  and  caused  them  to  become  ob- 
jects of  charity,  and  even  of  superstitious  reverence, 


among  the  ignorant.  Thus  such  men  as  Anthony  of 
Egypt,  Paul  of  Thebes,  Hilarion  of  Palestine,  and  oth- 
ers, became  severally  the  centres  of  great  communities 
of  men,  who  might  at  their  homes  or  in  mission  fields 
have  been  very  useful,  but  who  now  wasted  their  fives 
in  idleness  and  self-mortifications,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
Christianity  which  they  professed.  Pachomius,  origi- 
nally a  soldier,  but  afterwards  an  anchoret,  developed  a 
certain  organizing  power  by  gathering  his  imitators  out 
of  their  individual  huts  into  a  amobium,  or  community 
residence,  thus  founding  the  first  Christian  monastery. 
It  was  at  Tabenna,  an  island  of  the  Nile.  Pachomius 
also  founded  cloisters  for  nuns;  and  the  members  of  his 
community,  during  his  lifetime,  reached  the  large  num- 
ber of  8000.  By  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  this 
order  of  monks  alone,  and  there  were  various  others, 
had  attained  the  great  number  of  50,000.  From  this 
brief  statement  as  an  index  let  the  mind  of  the  reader 
survey  the  vast  expansion  of  the  monastic  idea  and  of 
monastic  ambition  as  orders  of  monks  became  multiplied 
and  powerful,  spreading  themselves  throughout  Europe 
and  the  East  during  the  long  period  of  fifteen  centuries. 
See  Benedictines;  Carmelites;  Carthusians;  Do- 
minicans; Jesuits;  Monasticism;  Monks;  etc  Con- 
sidering the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  even  millions, 
of  persons  whose  lives  were  by  this  unscripturml  and 
unnatural  system  withdrawn  from  spheres  of  Christian 
usefulness  in  society  and  in  mission  fields  to  profitless 
and  often  degrading  austerities,  to  say  nothing  of  worse 
excesses  that  sometimes  followed  in  its  train,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  monasticism  acted  as  a  gigantic  and 
wide-spread  antagonism  to  the  evangelisation  of  the 
world.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  persons  embraced 
within  its  influence  meant  well,  and  as  a  rule  lived  up 
to  the  theories  of  which  they  were  the  victims.  But 
how  different  might  have  been  the  position  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Christian  Church  had  the  lives  and  sacri- 
fices of  ail  those  persons  been  applied  in  accordance  with 
the  Saviour's  precept, "  Go  teach  all  nations." 

While,  therefore,  monasticism  was  decimating  the 
Church  by  the  profitless  seclusion  of  thousands  of  its 
best  members,  worldly  conformity,  on  the  other  hand, 
came  into  the  Church  like  a  flood,  with  the  elevation  of 
many  of  the  clergy  to  imperial  favor.  Thus  the  ancient 
Church,  instead  of  remaining  a  unit  in  its  zeal  and  ef- 
forts for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  became  embar- 
rassed by  two  opposite  and  equally  injurious  systems  of 
error  and  practice,  both  alike  fatal  to  its  missionary  faith* 
fulness  and  progress.  To  this  day  the  Greek  Church  re- 
mains under  the  incubus  of  the  monastic  system  fastened 
upon  it  at  that  early  period,  while  the  Latin  Church 
soon  after  became  so  closely  identified  with  secular 
power  that,  although  it  resumed  propagandism,  it 
ticed  it  with  motives  and  measures  often  highly 
tionable,  and  thus  contaminated  and  enfeebled  the 
Christianity  it  disseminated.  "  In  regard  to  missions, 
the  inaction  of  the  Eastern  churches  is  well  known.  As 
a  general  rule,  they  have  remained  content  with  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  customs."  '-The  preaching 
of  Ulphilas  to  the  Goths,  of  the  Nestorian  missions  in 
Asia,  of  Russia  in  Siberia  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  are 
but  striking  exceptions.  The  conversion  of  the  Russian 
nation  was  effected,  not  by  the  preaching  of  the  Byzan- 
tine clergy,  but  by  the  marriage  of  a  Byzantine  prin- 
cess. In  the  midst  of  the  Mohammedan  East  the  Greek 
populations  remain  like  islands  in  the  barren  sea,  and 
the  Bedouin  tribes  have  wandered  for  twelve  centuries 
round  the  Greek  convent  of  Mount  Sinai,  probably  with- 
out one  instance  of  conversion  to  the  creed  of  men  whom 
they  yet  acknowledge  with  almost  religious  veneration 
as  beings  from  a  higher  world"  (Stanley,  Eastern  CA.). 

In  taking  a  historical  view,  however  brief,  of  the 
Christian  missions  of  successive  ages,  it  seems  desirable 
to  exercise  charity  in  the  largest  degree  consistent  with 
truth.  And,  in  fact,  great  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  ignorance  and  difficulties  of  ancient  and  medieval 
times.    Nevertheless,  in  the  light  of  the  Saviour's  rale. 
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"  by  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them,"  it  is  necessary  to 
concede  that  much  in  ecclesiastical  history  that  has 
passed  for  Christianity  is  scarcely  less  than  a  caricature 
of  the  reality.  So  of  missionary  propagandism  and  the 
conversion  of  nations,  it  must  be  confessed  that  many 
familiar  and  comprehensive  phrases,  such  as  the  "  con- 
version of  the  Roman  empire,"  "  the  conversion  of  the 
Northern  nations,"  "  the  conversion  of  Germany/'  "  of 
Poland,"  u  of  Norway ,n  etc,  can  only  signify  nominal 
conversion,  and  such  outward  changes  as  might  take 
place  wholly  apart  from  the  influence  of  that  true  faith 
which  "  works  by  love  and  purifies  the  heart."  While, 
therefore,  facts  may  be  mentioned  as  they  are  repre- 
sented to  us  in  history,  a  careful  judgment  will  discrim- 
inate as  to  their  true  moral  or  evangelical  significance. 
Nor  must  the  important  consideration  be  overlooked 
that  God,  who  can  make  the  wrath  of  man  praise  him, 
and  overrule  the  most  untoward  events  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  own  glory,  could,  and  doubtless  did, 
overrule  much  that  was  imperfect,  and  even  censurable, 
in  the  mode  of  promoting  a  nominal  Christianity  for  the 
ultimate  furtherance  of  the  truth. 

1IL  Period  and  Element*  of  Transition.— There  is  no 
positive  line  of  demarcation  between  the  ancient  and 
the  mediaeval  churches.  Iudeed  writers  never  cease  to 
differ  in  regard  to  the  limits  assigned  to  each.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  former  gradually  and  almost  insensibly 
blended  into  the  latter;  but,  in  a  missionary  point  of 
view,  we  are  forced  to  consider  the  ancient  Church  as 
coming  to  a  close  when  her  purity  and  her  aggressive- 
ness began  simultaneously  to  decline.  During  the  first 
three  centuries  Christianity  maintained  a  complete  an- 
tagonism to  false  religions  and  pagan  worship  in  all  its 
forms.  Conversions  to  Christianity  were  individual,  not 
national ;  the  new  faith  made  its  way  upward  from  the 
humbler  strata  of  society  to  the  higher,  from  the  Cata- 
combs to  the  palace,  till  at  length  the  number  of  con- 
verts became  too  great  and  too  influential  to  be  ignored 
cither  by  emperors  or  by  senates.  In  the  4th  century 
we  have  the  example  of  the  emperor  Constantino,  as 
yet  unbaptized,  taking  an  active  part  in  preaching  and 
in  the  councils  of  the  Church;  and  subsequently  the 
leading  missionary  efforts  were  specially  addressed  to 
kings  and  princes,  to  whose  determination  their  subjects 
were  expected  to  conform. 

One  of  the  saddest  aspects  of  the  closing  period  of  the 
ancient  Church  appeared  in  the  growing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy  to  accept  nominal  instead  of  real 
conversions,  outward  conformity  instead  of  actual  faith. 
Many  bishops  encouraged  this  tendency,  wishing  to 
make  what  they  called  conversion  as  easy  as  possible. 
Hence  they  baptized  even  those  who  lived  in  open  sin, 
and  who  plainly  indicated  their  purpose  to  continue  in  it. 
Perhaps  they  imagined  that  such  persons,  when  once 
introduced  to  the  Church,  would  be  more  easily  and  cer- 
tainly reformed,  although,  for  the  most  part,  they  merely 
told  them  what  they  would  have  to  believe  in  order  to 
be  Christians,  without  insisting  on  the  obligations  of  a 
holy  life,  lest  the  candidates  should  decline  baptism. 
**  These  corrupt  modes  of  procedure  originated  partly  in 
the  erroneous  notions  of  worth  attached  to  a  barely  out- 
ward baptism  and  outward  Church  fellowship,  and  partly 
in  the  false  notions  of  what  constituted  faith,  and  of  the 
relation  of  the  doctrines  of  faith  and  of  morals  in  Chris- 
tianity to  each  other"  (Neander,  Church  Mist,  ii,  100). 
Against  such  views  and  measures  there  were  not  want- 
ing remonstrances  on  the  part  of  such  men  as  Chrysos- 
tom  and  Augustine.  The  former,  reprobating  bishops 
animated  by  a  false  zeal  for  increasing  the  numbers  of 
nominal  Christians,  says :  "  Our  Lord  utters  it  as  a  pre- 
cept, '  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  nei- 
ther cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine/  But,  through 
foolish  vanity  and  ambition,  we  have  subverted  this 
command  too  by  admitting  those  corrupt,  unbelieving 
men,  who  are  full  of  evil,  before  they  have  given  us  any 
satisfactory  evidence  of  a  change  of  mind,  to  partake  of 
the  sacraments.     It  is  on  this  account  many  of  those 


who  were  thus  baptized  have  fallen  away  and  occasioned 
much  scandal."  Augustine  complained :  "  How  many 
seek  Jesus  only  that  he  may  benefit  them  in  earthly 
matters !  One  man  has  a  lawsuit,  so  he  seeks  the  inter- 
cession of  the  clergy ;  another  is  oppressed  by  his  supe- 
rior, so  he  takes  refuge  in  the  Church ;  and  still  another 
that  he  may  secure  the  wife  of  his  choice.  The  Church 
is  full  of  such  persons.  Seldom  is  Jesus  sought  for  Je- 
sus'* sake."  Nor  were  worldly  motives  the  only  agen- 
cies which  led  to  spurious  and  hypocritical  conversions. 
Many  were  awakened  by  outward  impressions:  some 
supposed  they  had  seen  miraculous  effects  produced  by 
the  sign  of  the  cross;  others  were  affected  by  dreams, 
and  did  little  more  than  exchange  one  superstition  for 
another.  Against  these  insidious  and  contagious  errors 
Augustine  uttered  faithful  exhortations  and  warnings 
in  his  tract  Dt  Catechizandis  Rudibus  and  other  writ- 
ings, but  the  current  of  things,  and  the  swelling  tide  of 
barbarian  invasion,  greatly  antagonized  his  influence. 
Some  were  doubtless  led  from  poor  beginnings  to  better 
results,  becoming  in  the  end  true  Christians,  although 
they  entered  the  Church  from  unworthy  motives;  but 
far  earlier,  and  more  extensively  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, the  true  spiritual  character  of  the  ancient  Church, 
as  a  whole,  had  lamentably  declined,  and  with  it  all 
genuine  zeal  for  the  spiritual  conversion  of  men. 

IV.  Mediaeval  Missions. — It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  medisval  period  was  one  of  revolution,  and  there- 
fore unfavorable  to  the  propagation  of  true  religion ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  conceded,  as  is  argued  by  some  Prot- 
estant writers,  including  Milman,  Guizot,  and  others  of 
high  reputation,  that  a  defective  development  of  Chris- 
tianity was  therefore  inevitable,  or  that  the  semi-mo- 
nastic and  secular  measures  employed  to  civilize  and 
Christianize  the  barbarians  of  Europe  were  "  adapted  as 
a  transitionary  stage  for  the  childhood  of  those  races." 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed,  in  the  light  of  Script- 
ure and  experience,  both  among  ancient  and  modern 
heathen,  that  the  grand  desideratum  for  those  times,  as 
for  all  others,  was  the  unadulterated  Gospel  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  which  not  only  would  have  availed 
tenfold  more  than  did  all  worldlv  and  semi-secular  ex- 
pedients,  but  would  have  remained  as  a  pure,  instead  of 
a  corrupting,  leaven  to  work  in  after  ages.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  observe  that  in  some  of  the  earlier  missions,  of 
which  brief  sketches  will  now  be  submitted,  there  was 
no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  just  and  appropriate  evan- 
gelical agencies,  such  as  the  translation  and  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  self-denying  examples  of  mis- 
sionary life.  Instead  of  attempting,  as  has  often  been 
done,  to  sum  up  by  centuries  what  was  done,  or  said  to 
have  been  done,  to  extend  Christianity,  it  is  thought 
better  to  present  from  historic  sources  a  few  sample  mis- 
sionary events  and  characters  from  successive  periods 
of  mediaeval  Church  history,  illustrating  the  actual  in- 
troduction of  the  Church  into  different  countries  and 
among  various  races. 

1.  The  Mission  of  Ulphilas  to  the  Goths.— "When  we 
proceed  to  inquire  in  what  way  a  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity was  diffused  among  the  nations  which  thus  es- 
tablished themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire, 
we  find,  at  least  at  the  outset,  that  ecclesiastical  history 
can  give  us  but  scanty  information.  '  We  know  as  lit- 
tle in  detail,  remarks  Schlegel,  *  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  Christianity  became  so  universally  spread 
in  a  short  space  of  time  among  all  the  Gothic  nations 
as  of  the  establishment,  step  by  step,  of  their  great  king- 
dom on  the  Black  Sea.'  The  rapid  and  universal  diffu- 
sion, indeed,  of  the  new  faith  is  a  proof  of  their  capacity 
for  civilization,  and  of  the  national  connection  of  the 
whole  race ;  but  where  shall  we  find  the  details  of  their 
conversion  ?  We  have  not  a  record,  not  even  a  legend, 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Visigoths  in  France,  the  Ostro- 
goths in  Pannonia,  the  Suevians  in  Spain,  the  Gepidas, 
the  Vandals,  the  followers  of  Odoacer,  and  the  fiery 
Lombards,  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  We 
may  trace  this,  in  part,  to  the  terrible  desolation  which 
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at  this  period  reigned  everywhere,  while  nation  warred 
atcainst  nation,  and  tribe  against  tribe ;  we  may  trace  it, 
still  more,  to  the  fact  that  every  one  of  the  tribes  above 
mentioned  was  converted  to  the  Arian  form  of  Christi- 
anity, a  sufficient  reason  in  the  eyes  of  Catholic  histo- 
rians for  ignoring  altogether  the  efforts  of  heretics  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  faith.  And  till  the  close 
of  the  6tb,  and  the  opening  of  the  7th  century,  we  must 
oe  content  with  the  slenderest  details,  if  we  wish  to 
snow  anything  of  the  early  diffusion  of  Christianity  on 
tae  European  continent. 

"  The  record,  however,  of  one  early  missionary  has 
*  forced  its  way  into  the  Catholic  histories.'     In  the 
reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  the  Goths,  descending 
rrom  the  north  and  east,  began,  from  their  new  settle- 
ments on  the  Danube,  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  empire.    Establishing  them- 
selves in  the  Ukraine  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Bospho- 
rus,  they  spread  terror  throughout  Pontus,  Bitbynia, 
and  Cappadocia.    In  one  of  these  inroads  they  carried 
off  from  the  latter  country  a  multitude  of  captives,  some 
belonging  to  the  clergy,  and  located  them  in  their  set- 
tlements along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube.    Here 
the  captives  did  not  forget  their  Christian  duties  to- 
wards their  heathen  masters,  nor  did  the  latter  scorn  to 
receive  from  them  the  gentle  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
The  work,  indeed,  went  on  in  silence,  but  from  time  to 
time  we  have  proofs  that  the  seed  had  not  been  sown  in 
vain.    Among  the  818  bishops  at  the  Council  of  Nice, 
the  light  complexion  of  the  Gothic  bishop  Theophilus 
must  have  attracted  notice,  as  contrasted  '  with  the  dark 
hair  and  tawny  hue  of  almost  all  the  rest.'     But  The- 
ophilus was  the  predecessor  and  teacher  of  a  still  greater 
missionary.    Among  the  involuntary  slaves  carried  off 
in  the  reign  of  Gallienus  were  the  parents  or  ancestors 
of  Ulphilas,  who  has  won  for  himself  the  title  of  'Apos- 
tle of  the  Goths.'    Born,  probably,  in  the  year  818,  he 
was,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Constantinople,  and  there  Constantine  caused  him  to  be 
consecrated  bishop  by  his  own  chaplain,  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia.    From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  heart 
and  soul  to  the  conversion  of  his  countrymen,  and  the 
Goths  were  the  first  of  the  barbarians  among  whom  we 
see  Christianity  advancing  general  civilization,  as  well 
as  teaching  a  purer  faith. 

"  But  his  lot  was  cast  in  troublous  times :  the  threat- 
ened irruption  of  a  barbarous  horde,  and  the  animosity 
of  the  heathen  Goths,  induced  him  to  cross  the  Danube, 
where  the  emperor  Constantine  assigned  to  his  flock  a 
district  of  country,  and  here  he  continued  to  labor  with 
success.  The  influence  he  had  already  gained,  and  the 
natural  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  benefits  he  had  be- 
stowed upon  the  tribes  by  procuring  for  them  a  more 
peaceful  settlement,  rendered  his  efforts  comparatively 
easy.  Rejoicing  in  the  woodlands  and  pastures  of  their 
new  home,  where  they  could  to  advantage  tend  their  nu- 
merous flocks  and  herds,  and  purchase  corn  and  wine  of 
the  richer  provinces  around  them,  they  listened  obe- 
diently to  the  voice  of  their  bishop,  whom  they  likened 
to  a  second  Moses.  And  the  conduct  of  Ulphilas  justi- 
fied their  confidence.  With  singular  wisdom  he  did  not 
confine  his  efforts  to  the  oral  instruction  of  his  people; 
he  sought  to  restore  to  them  the  art  of  writing,  which 
probably  had  been  lost  during  their  migration  from  the 
east  to  the  north  of  Germany.  Composing  an  alphabet 
of  twenty-five  letters,  some  of  which  he  was  fain  to  in- 
vent, in  order  to  give  expression  to  sounds  unknown  to 
Greek  and  Latin  pronunciation,  he  translated  the  Script- 
ures into  the  native  language  of  his  flock,  omitting  only 
the  four  books  of  Kings,  a  precaution  he  adopted  from 
a  fear  that  their  contents  might  tend  to  rouse  the  mar- 
tial ardor  and  fierce  spirit  of  a  people  who,  in  this  mat- 
ter, to  use  the  quaint  language  of  the  historian,  '  re- 
quired the  bit  rather  than  the  spur.' 

u  After  a  while  he  was  constrained  to  act  the  part  of 
mertator  between  the  Viaigothic  nation  and  the  Roman 
emperor  Valens.    In  the  year  A.D.  874  the  barbarous 


horde  of  the  Huns  borst  upon  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, and,  having  subdued  it,  turned  their  eyes  to  the 
lauds  and  possessions  of  the  Virigotbs.  Unable  to  de- 
fend the  line  of  the  Dniester,  the  latter  fell  back  upon 
the  Pruth,  hoping  for  safety  amid  the  inaccessible  defiles 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  But,  sensible  that  even 
here  they  were  not  secure,  a  considerable  party  began 
to  long  for  an  asylum  within  the  Roman  dominions, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  ambassadors,  with  Ulphilas 
among  their  number,  should  repair  to  the  court  of  Va- 
lens, and  endeavor  to  obtain  a  new  settlement 

"Valens  was  an  Arian  and  a  controversialist.  At 
this  very  time  he  was  enforcing  at  Antioch,  (by  other 
weapons  than  those  of  reason  and  eloquence,'  a  belief  in 
the  Arian  theology ;  and  when  the  poor  bishop  presented 
himself,  and  requested  aid  in  the  dire  necessity  of  his 
people,  the  emperor  is  reported  to  have  persecuted  him 
with  discussions  on  the  hypostatic  union,  and  to  have 
pressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  repudiating  the  Con- 
fession of  Nice,  and  adopting  that  of  Rimini  Ulphilas 
was  in  a  great  strait,  but,  being  a  simple-minded  man, 
and  considering  the  question  one  of  words,  and  involv- 
ing only  metaphysical  subtleties,  not  worthy  of  consid- 
eration in  comparison  with  the  sufferings  of  his  people, 
he  assented  to  the  emperor's  proposal,  and  promised  that 
the  Gothic  nation  should  adopt  the  Arian  Confession. 
The  emperor,  on  his  part,  consented  to  give  up  certain 
lands  in  Moesia,  but  annexed  to  this  concession  two 
harsh  and  rigorous  conditions :  that  before  they  crossed 
the  Danube  the  Goths  should  give  up  their  arms,  and 
suffer  their  children  to  be  taken  from  them  as  hostages 
for  their  own  fidelity,  with  the  prospect  of  being  educated 
in  the  different  provinces  of  Asia. 

"On  these  hard  terms  instructions  were  issued  to 
the  military  governors  of  the  Thracian  diocese,  bidding 
them  make  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  new 
settlers.    But  it  was  found  no  easy  matter  to  transport 
across  a  river  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  swelled 
by  incessant  rains,  upwards  of  a  million  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  ages.    For  days  and  nights  they  passed  and 
repassed  in  boats  and  canoes,  and  before  they  landed  not 
a  few  had  been  carried  away  and  drowned  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  current.    But,  besides  the  disciples  of  Ul- 
philas, thousands  of  Goths  crossed  the  river  who  still 
continued  faithful  to  their  own  heathen  priests  and 
priestesses.    Disguising,  it  is  even  said,  their  priests  in 
the  garb  of  Christian  bishops  and  fictitious  ascetics,  they 
deceived  the  credulous  Romans ;  and  only  when  on  the 
Roman  side  of  the  river  did  they  throw  off  the  mask, 
and  make  it  clear  that  Valens  was  not  easily  to  have  his 
wish  gratified,  and  see  them  converted  to  Arianism. 
One  of  the  hereditary  chiefs,  Fritigern,  a  disciple  of  Ul- 
philas, adopted  the  creed  of  the  empire,  the  other,  Atha- 
naric,  headed  the  numerous  party  which  still  continued 
devoted  to  the  altars  and  rites  of  Woden.    The  latter 
faction,  placing  their  chief  god  on  a  lofty  wagon,  dragged 
it  through  the  Gothic  camp;  all  who  refused  to  bow 
down,  they  burned,  with  their  wives  and  children ;  nor 
did  they  spare  the  rude  church  they  had  erected,  or  the 
confused  crowd  of  women  and  children  who  had  tied  to 
it  for  protection.    But  while  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Gothic  nation  were  involved  in  constant  wars  with  the 
Roman  armies,  and,  under  the  two  great  divisions  of 
Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths,  were  gradually  spreading 
themselves  over  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain,  Ulphilas  con- 
tinued, till  the  year  888,  to  superintend  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  necessities  of  the  peaceful  and  populous 
colony  of  shepherds  and  herdsmen  which,  as  in  another 
Goshen,  he  had  formed  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Hsemus, 
and  to  whom  he  had  presented  the  Gothic  Bible  in  their 
own  tongue. 

"  The  zeal  he  had  displayed  found  an  imitator  in  the 
great  Chrysostom.  What  was  the  measure  of  his  suc- 
cess we  have  no  means  of  judging,  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  founded  in  Constantinople  an  institution  in  which 
Goths  might  be  trained  and  qualified  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  their  fellow-countrymen.    Even  during  the  three 
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vears  of  his  banishment  to  the  remote  and  wretched  lit- 

• 

tie  town  of  Cucusus,  among  the  ridges  of  Mount  Taurus, 
amid  the  want  of  provisions,  frequent  sickness  without 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  medicines,  and  the  ravages 
of  Isaurian  robbers,  his  active  mind,  invigorated  by  mis- 
fortunes, found  relief  not  only  in  corresponding  with 
churches  in  all  quarters,  but  in  directing  missionary  op- 
erations in  Phoenicia,  Persia,  «nd  among  the  Goths.  In 
several  extant  epistles  we  find  him  advising  the  de- 
spatch of  missionaries,  one  to  this  point,  another  to  that, 
consoling  some  under  persecution,  animating  all  by  the 
example  of  the  great  apostle  Paul,  and  the  hope  of  an 
eternal  reward.  And  in  answer  to  his  appeals, his  friends 
at  a  distance  supplied  him  with  funds  so  ample  that  he 
was  enabled  to  support  missions  and  redeem  captives, 
and  even  had  to  beg  of  them  that  their  abundant  lib- 
erality might  be  directed  into  other  channels.  How 
far  his  exertions  prevailed  to  win  over  any  portion  of 
the  Gothic  nation  to  the  Catholic  communion  we  have 
no  means  of  judging.  Certain  it  is  that  from  the  West- 
ern Goths  the  Arian  form  of  Christianity  extended  to 
the  Eastern  Goths,  to  the  Gepidse,  the  Alans,  the  Van- 
dals, and  the  Suevi ;  and  it  has  been  justly  remarked 
that  we  ought  not  to  forget '  that  when  Augustine,  in 
his  great  work  on  the  "city  of  God,"  celebrates  the 
charity  and  clemency  of  Alaric  during  the  sack  of  Rome, 
these  Christian  graces  were  entirely  due  to  the  teaching 
of  Oriental  missionaries' "  (Maclear's  Missions  in  the  Mid- 
die  Ages,  p.  37-43). 

2.  The  Conversion  of  Clods  and  the  Franks, — In  the 
year  481  Clovis  succeeded  to  the  chieftaincy  of  the  Sa- 
lian  Franks.     In  493  he  married  Clotilda,  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Burgundy,  who  professed  Christianity, 
and  sought  to  persuade  her  husband  to  embrace  it  also ; 
but  her  efforts  for  a  time  were  without  success.     "  At 
length,  on  the  battle-field  of  Tolbiac,  his  incredulity 
came  to  an  end.     The  fierce  and  dreadful  Alemanni, 
fresh  from  their  native  forests,  had  burst  upon  the  king- 
dom of  his  Ripuarian  allies;  Clovis,  with  his  Franks, 
had  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  the  two  fiercest  nations 
of  Germany  were  to  decide  between  them  the  suprem- 
acy of  GauL     The  battle  was  long  and  bloody;  the 
Franks,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  wavered,  and  seemed 
on  the  point  of  flying,  and  in  vain  Clovis  implored  the 
aid  of  his  own  deities.    At  length  he  bethought  him 
of  the  vaunted  omnipotence  of  Clotilda's  God,  and  he 
vowed  that  if  victorious  he  would  abjure  his  pagan 
creed  and  be  baptized  as  a  Christian.     Thereupon  the 
ride  of  battle  turned;  the  last  king  of  the  Allemanni 
fell,  and  his  troops  fled  in  disorder,  purchasing  safety  by 
submission  to  the  Frankish  chief.    On  his  return  Clovis 
recounted  to  his  queen  the  story  of  the  fight,  the  suc- 
cess of  his  prayer,  and  the  vow  he  had  made.     Over- 
whelmed with  joy,  she  sent  without  delay  for  Remigius, 
the  venerable  bishop  of  Rheims,  and  on  his  arrival  the 
victorious  chief  listened  attentively  to  his  arguments. 
Still  he  hesitated,  and  said  he  would  consult  his  war- 
riors.    These  rough  soldiers  evinced  no  unwillingness; 
with,  perhaps,  the  same  indifference  that  he  himself  had 
permitted  the  baptism  of  his  children,  they  declared 
themselves  nothing  loth  to  accept  the  creed  of  their 
chief.    Clovis  therefore  yielded,  and  the  baptism  was 
fixed  to  take  place  at  the  approaching  festival  of  Christ- 
mas.   The  greatest  pains  were  taken  to  lend  as  much 
solemnity  as  possible  to  the  scene.    The  church  was 
hung  with  embroidered  tapestry  and  white  curtains, 
and  blazed  with  a  thousand  lights,  while  odors  of  in- 
cense, '•  like  airs  of  paradise,'  in  the  words  of  the  excited 
chronicler,  *  filled  the  place.'    The  new  Constantine,  as 
be  entered,  was  struck  with  awe.    '  Is  this  the  heaven 
thou  didst  promise  me?'  said  he  to  the  bishop.     'Not 
heaven  itself,  but  the  beginning  of  the  way  thither,' 
replied  the  bishop.     The  service  proceeded.    As  he 
knelt  before  the  font  to  wash  away  the  leprosy  of  his 
heathenism, ' Sicambrian,1  said  Remigius,  'gently  bow 
thy  neck,  burn  that  thou  didst  adore,  adore  that  which 
thou  didst  burn.'    Thus,  together  with  three  thousand 


of  his  followers,  Clovis  espoused  Clotilda's  creed,  and 
became  the  single  sovereign  of  the  West  who  adhered 
to  the  Confession  of  Xicsea.  Everywhere  else  Arianism 
was  triumphant.  The  Ostrogoth  Theodoric  in  Italy, 
the  successors  of  Euric  in  Visigoth ic  France,  the  king 
of  Burgundy,  the  Suevian  princes  in  Spain,  the  Vandal 
in  Africa — all  were  Arians. 

"  The  conversion  of  Clovis,  like  that  of  Constantine, 
is  open  to  much  discussion.  It  certainly  had  no  effect 
upon  his  moral  character.  The  same  '  untutored  sav- 
age' he  was,  the  same  he  remained.  But  the  services 
he  rendered  to  Catholicism  were  great,  and  they  were 
appreciated.  '  God  daily  prostrated  his  enemies  before 
him,  because  he  walked  before  him  with  an  upright 
heart,  and  did  what  was  pleasing  in  his  eyes.'  In  these 
words  Gregory  of  Tours  expresses  the  feelings  of  the 
Gallic  clergy,  who  rallied  round  Clovis  to  a  man,  and 
excused  all  faults  in  one  who  could  wield  the  sword  so 
strenuously  in  behalf  of  the  orthodox  faith.  His  subse- 
quent career  was  a  succession  of  triumphs :  Gundebald, 
the  Burgundian  king,  felt  the  vengeance  of  Clotilda's 
lord  on  the  bloody  field  of  Dijon  on  the  Ousche,  and  the 
cities  on  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone  were  added  to  the 
Frankish  kingdom.  •  A  few  more  years  and  the  Visi- 
gothic  kingdom  in  the  south  felt  the  same  iron  hand. 
The  orthodox  prelates  did  not  disguise  the  fact  that 
this  was  a  religious  war,  and  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
Arian  or  the  Catholic  Creed  in  Western  Europe  was  now 
to  be  decided.  Clovis  himself  entered  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  the  crusade :  on  approaching  Tours,  he  made 
death  the  penalty  of  injuring  the  territory  of  the  holy 
St.  Martin;  in  the  church  of  the  saint  he  publicly  per- 
formed his  devotions,  and  listened  to  the  voices  of  the 
priests  as  they  chanted  the  18th  Psalm :  '  Thou  hast 
girded  me,  0  Lord,  with  strength  unto  the  battle ;  thou 
hast  subdued  unto  me  those  which  rose  up  against  me. 
Thou  hast  also  given  me  the  necks  of  mine  enemies,  that  I 
might  destroy  them  that  hate  me.'  Whether  he  under- 
stood the  words  or  not,  they  seemed  prophetic  of  the 
subsequent  career  of  the  new  champion  of  Catholicism. 
The  orthodox  historians  exhaust  the  treasury  of  legends 
to  adorn  his  progress.  A  '  hind  of  wonderful  magnitude' 
guided  him  through  the  swollen  waters  of  the  River  Vi- 
enne ;  a  pillar  of  fire  blazed  forth  from  the  cathedral  as 
he  drew  nigh  Poitiers,  to  assure  him  of  success.  At 
last  the  bloody  plains  of  Vongle  witnessed  the  utter  de- 
feat of  the  Arian  Goths,  and  Alaric,  their  king,  was  min- 
gled with  the  crowd  of  fugitives.  Bordeaux,  Auvergne, 
Rovergne,  Toulouse,  Angouldme,  successively  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Frankish  king,  and  then  before  the 
shrine  of  St.  Martin  the  '  eldest  son  of  the  Church'  was 
invested  with  the  titles  of  Roman  Patricius  and  Consul, 
conferred  by  the  Greek  emperor  Anastasius. 

"We  have  thus  sketched  the  rise  of  the  Frankish 
monarchy  because  it  has  an  important  connection  with 
the  history  of  Christian  missions.  Orthodoxy  advanced 
side  bv  side  with  the  Frankish  domination.  The  rude 
warriors  of  Clovis,  once  beyond  the  local  boundaries  of 
their  ancestral  faith,  found  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  a  Church  which  was  the  only  stable  institution  in  the 
country,  and  bowed  before  a  creed  which,  while  it  of- 
fered infinitely  more  to  the  soul  and  intellect  than  their 
own  superstitions,  presented  everything  that  could  ex- 
cite the  fancy  or  captivate  the  sense.  Willingly,  there- 
fore, did  they  follow  the  example  of  their  king;  and  for 
one  that  embraced  the  faith  from  genuine,  a  thousand 
adopted  it  from  lower  motives.  And  while  they  had 
their  reward,  the  Frankish  bishops  had  theirs  too,  in 
constant  gifts  of  land  for  the  foundation  of  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  in  a  speedy  admission  to  wealth  and 
power. 

"  But  the  Frankish  Church  was  not  destined  to  evan- 
gelize the  rude  nations  of  Europe.  The  internal  dissen- 
sions and  constant  wars  of  the  successors  of  Clovis  were 
not  favorable  to  the  development  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion at  home  or  its  propagation  abroad.  Avitus  of  Vi- 
enne,  Csesarius  of  Aries,  and  Faustus  of  Riez,  proved 
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whit  might  be  done  by  energy  and  self-devotion.  But 
the  rapid  accession  of  wealth  more  and  more  tempted  the 
Frankish  bishops  and  abbots  to  live  as  mere  laymen,  and 
so  the  clergy  degenerated,  and  the  light  of  the  Frankish 
Church  grew  dim.  Not  only  were  the  masses  of  heathen- 
dom lying  outside  her  territory  neglected,  but  within  it 
she  saw  her  own  members  tainted  with  the  old  leaven 
of  heathenism,  and' relapsing,  in  some  instances,  into  the 
old  idolatries.  A  new  influence,  therefore,  was  required, 
if  the  light  of  the  Frankish  Church  was  to  be  rekindled, 
and  the  German  tribes  evangelized.  And  this  new  in- 
fluence was  at  hand.  But  to  trace  its  origin,  we  must 
leave  the  scenes  of  the  labors  of  Ulphilas  and  Severinus 
for  two  sister  isles  high  up  in  the  Northern  Sea,  almost 
forgotten  amid  the  desolating  contest  which  was  break- 
ing up  the  Roman  world.  We  must  glance  first  at  the 
origin  of  the  Celtic  Church  in  Ireland  and  the  Scottish 
highlands,  whose  humble  oratories  of  timber  and  rude 
domes  of  rough  stone  might,  indeed,  contrast  unfavora- 
bly with  the  prouder  structures  of  the  West,  but  whose 
missionary  zeal  burned  with  a  far  steadier  flame.  We 
must  then  turn  to  the  shores  of  Kent,  where  the  story 
of  Clovis  and  Clotilda  was  to  be  re-enacted,  and  a  Teu- 
tonic Church  was  destined  to  arise,  and  send  forth,  in 
its  turn,  missionary  heroes  among  their  kindred  on  the 
Continent"  (Maclear's  Missions  in  the  Middle  Apes,  p. 
64-68). 

3.  Patrick  and  the  Irish  Missionaries. — "  The  Gospel 
was  planted  in  Ireland  by  a  single  missionary,  self- 
moved — or,  rather,  divinely  moved— and  self-supported. 
His  historic  name  was  Patrick,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics (claiming  him,  without  reason,  as  their  own)  call 
him  St,  Patrick.  He  was  born  about  the  year  410,  and 
most  probably  in  some  part  of  Scotland.  His  parents 
were  Christians,  and  instructed  him  in  the  Gospel. 
Patrick's  first  visit  to  the  field  of  his  future  mission  was 
in  his  youth,  as  a  captive  of  pirates,  who  carried  him 
away,  with  many  others,  as  a  prisoner.  Patrick  was 
sold  to  a  chieftain,  who  placed  him  in  charge  of  his  cat- 
tle. His  own  statement  is  that  his  heart  was  turned  to 
the  Lord  during  the  hardships  of  his  captivity.  '  I 
prayed  many  times  a  day/  he  says.  '  The  fear  of  God 
and  love  to  him  were  increasingly  kindled  in  me.  Faith 
grew  in  me,  so  that  in  one  day  I  offered  a  hundred 
prayers,  and  at  night  almost  as  many;  and  when  I 
passed  the  night  in  the  woods  or  on  the  mountains,  I 
rose  up  to  pray  in  the  snow,  ice,  and  rain  before  day- 
break. Yet  I  felt  no  pain.  There  was  no  sluggishness 
in  me,  such  as  I  now  find  in  myself,  for  then  the  spirit 
glowed  within  roe.'  This  is  extracted  from  what  is 
called  the '  Confession'  of  Patrick,  written  in  his  old  age. 

"  Some  years  later  he  was  again  taken  by  the  pirates, 
but  soon  regained  his  liberty,  and  returned  home.  His 
parents  urged  him  to  remain  with  them,  but  he  felt  an 
irresistible  call  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  those  among 
whom  he  had  passed  his  youth  as  a  bondman.  '  Many 
opposed  my  going,'  he  says  in  his '  Confession,' ' and  said 
behind  my  back, "  Why  does  this  man  rush  into  danger 
among  the  heathen,  who  do  not  know  the  Lord?"  It 
was  not  badly  intended  on  their  part,  but  they  could  not 
comprehend  the  matter  on  account  of  my  uncouth  dis- 
position. Many  gifts  were  offered  me  with  tears  if  I 
would  remain.  But,  according  to  God's  guidance,  I  did 
not  yield  to  them ;  not  by  my  own  power — it  was  God 
who  conquered  in  me,  and  I  withstood  them  all ;  so  that 
I  went  to  the  people  of  Ireland  to  publish  the  Gospel  to 
them,  and  suffered  many  insults  from  unbelievers,  and 
many  persecutions,  even  unto  bonds,  resigning  my  lib- 
erty for  the  good  of  others.  And  if  I  am  found  worthy, 
I  am  ready  to  give  up  my  life  with  joy  for  his  sake.' 
In  such  a  spirit  did  this  apostle  to  Ireland  commence 
his  mission,  about  the  year  440;  not  far  from  the  time 
when  Britain  was  finally  evacuated  by  the  Romans. . . . 

"Patrick  being  acquainted  with  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  Irish  people,  as  a  consequence  of  his  early 
captivity,  gathered  them  about  him  in  large  assemblies 
at  the  beat  of  a  kettle-drum,  and  told  the  story  of  Christ 


so  as  to  move  their  hearts.  Having  taught  them  to 
read,  he  encouraged  the  importation  of  useful  books 
from  England  and  France.  He  established  cloisters 
after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  which  were  really  mis- 
sionary schools  for  educating  the  people  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Gospel,  and  for  training  a  native  ministry 
and  missionaries ;  and  he  claims  to  have  baptized  many 
thousands  of  people.  .  .  . 

" '  The  people  may  not  have  adopted  the  outward  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  which  was  all  that,  perhaps,  in 
the  first  instance  they  adopted,  from  any  clear  or  intel- 
lectual appreciation  of  its  superiority  to  their  former 
religion ;  but  to  obtain  from  the  people  even  an  outward 
profession  of  Christianity  was  an  important  step  to  ulti- 
mate success.  It  secured  toleration,  at  least,  for  Chris- 
tian institutions.  It  enabled  Patrick  to  plant  in  every 
tribe  his  churches,  schools,  and  monasteries.  He  was 
permitted,  without  opposition,  to  establish  among  the 
half-pagan  inhabitants  of  the  country  societies  of  holy 
men,  whose  devotion,  usefulness,  and  piety  soon  pro- 
duced an  effect  upon  the  most  barbarous  and  sax-ape 
hearts.  This  was  the  secret  of  the  rapid  success  attrib- 
uted to  Patrick's  preaching  in  Ireland!  The  chieftains 
were  at  first  the  real  converts.  The  baptism  of  the 
chieftain  was  immediately  followed  by  the  adhesion  of 
the  clan.  The  clansmen  pressed  eagerly  around  the 
missionary  who  had  baptized  the  chief,  anxious  to  re- 
ceive that  mysterious  initiation  into  the  new  faith  to 
which  their  chieftain  and  father  had  submitted.  The 
requirements  preparatory  to  baptism  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  rigorous ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  im- 
probable that  in  Tirawlcy,  and  other  remote  districts, 
where  the  spirit  of  clanship  was  strong,  Patrick,  as  he 
himself  tells  us  he  did,  may  have  baptized  some  thou- 
sands of  men.'  .  .  . 

"  When  this  zealous  missionary  died,  about  the  year 
493,  his  disciples,  who  seem  all  to  have  been  natives  of 
Ireland — a  native  ministry — continued  his  work  in  the 
same  spirit.  The  monasteries  became  at  length  so  nu- 
merous and  famous  that  Ireland  was  called  Insula  Sanc- 
torum, the  ( Island  of  Saints.'  It  gives  a  wrong  idea  of 
these  institutions  to  call  them  monasteries,  or  to  call 
their  inmates  monks.  '  They  were  schools  of  learning 
and  abodes  of  piety,  uniting  the  instruction  of  the  col- 
lege, the  labors  of  the  workshop,  the  charities  of  the 
hospital,  and  the  worship  of  the  Church.  They  orig- 
inated partly  in  a  mistaken  view  of  the  Christian  life, 
and  partly  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  which  drove 
Christians  to  live  together  for  mutual  protection.  The 
missionary  spirit,  and  consequent  religious  activity,  pre- 
vailing in  the  Irish  monasteries,  preserved  them  for  a 
long  time  from  the  asceticism  and  mysticism  incidental 
to  the  monastic  life,  and  made  them  a  source  of  blessing 
to  the  world.'  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  not  en- 
joined in  those  times.  Married  men  were  connected 
with  the  cloisters,  living,  however,  in  single  houses* 
The  Scriptures  were  read,  and  ancient  books  were  col- 
lected and  studied.  The  missions  which  went  forth 
from  these  institutions,  as  also  those  from  England  and 
Wales,  are  frequently  called  'Culdee'  missions.  See 
Culdkks  and  Iona. 

"  The  names  of  Colnmba  and  Columbanus  are  famil- 
iar to  the  readere  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Both  were 
Irish  missionaries,  and  both  were  from  the  institution  at 
Bangor,  in  Ireland.  Columba's  mission  was  to  the  Picts 
of  Scotland,  and  was  entered  upon  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two,  in  the  vear  663.  This  was  thirteen  hundred  vesrs 
ago,  and  about  seventy  years  after  the  time  of  Patrick. 
He  was  accompanied  by  twelve  associates,  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  celebrated  monastery  on  Iona,  an  island 
situated  on  the  north  of  Scotland,  now  reckoned  one  of 
the  Hebrides.  This  school,  which  had  an  enduring 
fame,  became  one  of  the  chief  lights  of  that  age.  Con- 
tinuing thirty-five  years  under  Columba's  management, 
it  attained  a  high  reputation  for  Biblical  studies  and 
other  sciences;  and  missionaries  went  from  it  to  the 
northern  and  southern  Picts  of  Scotland,  and  into  Eng- 
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tend,  along  the  eastern  coast  to  the  Thames,  and  to  the 
European  continent.  Columbanus  entered  on  his  mis- 
sion to  the  partially  Christianized,  but  more  especially 
to  the  pagan  portions  of  Europe,  in  the  year  589.  That 
he  was  an  evangelical  missionary  may  be  confidently 
inferred  from  the  tenor  of  his  life,  and  from  the  records 
of  his  Christian  experience.  He  thus  writes:  'O  Lord, 
give  roe,  I  beseech  thee,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
thy  Son,  my  God,  that  love  which  can  never  cease,  that 
will  kindle  my  lamp  but  not  extinguish  it,  that  it  may 
burn  in  me  and  enlighten  others.  Do  thou,  O  Christ, 
our  dearest  Saviour,  thyself  kindle  our  lamps,  that  they 
may  evermore  shine  in  thy  temple ;  that  they  may  re- 
ceive unquenchable  light  from  thee  that  will  enlighten 
our  darkness  and  lessen  the  darkness  of  the  world.  My 
Jesus,  I  pray  thee,  give  thy  light  to  my  lamp,  that  in 
its  light  the  most  holy  place  may  be  revealed  to  me  in 
which  thou  dwellest  as  the  eternal  Priest,  that  I  may 
always  behold  thee,  desire  thee,  look  apon  thee  in  love, 
and  long  after  thee.'  Columbanus  went  first  to  France, 
taking  with  him  twelve  young  men,  as  Columba  had 
done,  to  be  his  co-laborers — men  who  had  been  trained 
under  his  special  guidance.  Here,  as  a  consequence  of 
continual  wars,  political  disturbances,  and  the  remiss- 
ness of  worldly-minded  ecclesiastics,  the  greatest  confu- 
sion and  irregularity  prevailed,  and  there  was  great  de- 
generacy in  the  monastic  orders.  Columbanus  preferred 
casting  his  lot  among  the  pagans  of  Burgundy,  and 
chose  for  his  settlement  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle 
in  the  midst  of  an  immense  wilderness,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Vosges  Mountains.  There  they  often  suffered  hun- 
ger, until  the  wilderness  had  been  in  some  measure  sub- 
dued and  the  earth  brought  under  cultivation.  The 
mission  then  became  self-supporting,  but  we  are  not  in- 
formed by  what  means  the  previous  expenses  were  de- 
frayed. Preaching  was  a  part  of  their  duty,  though 
there  is  less  said  of  this  than  of  their  efforts  to  impart 
the  benefits  of  a  Christian  education  to  the  children  of 
the  higher  classes.  The  surrounding  poor  were  taught 
gratuitously.  All  the  pupils  joined  in  tilling  the  fields, 
and  such  was  their  success  in  education  that  the  Prank- 
ish nobles  were  forward  to  place  their  sons  under  their 
care.  It  was  the  most  famous  school  in  Burgundy,  and 
there  was  not  room  in  the  abbey  for  all  who  pressed  to 
gain  admittance;  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  erect 
other  buildings,  and  to  bring  a  large  number  of  teachers 
over  from  Ireland  to  meet  the  demand.  Here  the  emi- 
nent missionary  pursued  his  labors  for  a  score  of  years. 
As  he  represents  himself  to  have  buried  as  many  as 
seventeen  of  his  associates  during  twelve  years,  the 
number  of  his  co-laborers  must  have  been  large.  The 
discipline  which  Columbanus  imposed  on  the  monastic 
life  was  severe,  but  perhaps  scarcely  more  so  than  was 
required  by  the  rude  spirit  of  the  age;  and  he  took 
pains  to  avoid  the  error,  so  prevalent  in  the  Romish 
Church,  of  making  the  essence  of  piety  consist  in  ex- 
ternals. The  drift  of  his  teaching  was  that  everything 
depended  on  the  state  of  the  heart.  Both  by  precept 
and  example  he  sought  to  combine  the  contemplative 
with  the  useful.  At  the  same  time  he  adhered,  with  a 
free  and  independent  spirit,  to  the  peculiar  religious 
usages  of  his  native  land.  As  these  differed  in  some 
important  respects  from  what  were  then  prevalent  among 
the  degenerate  Prankish  clergy,  he  had  many  enemies 
among  them,  who  sought  to  drive  him  from  the  country. 
This  they  at  length  effected,  with  the  aid  of  the  wicked 
mother  of  the  reigning  prince.  Columbanus  was  ordered 
to  return  to  Ireland,  and  to  take  his  countrymen  with 
him.  This  he  did  not  do,  but  repaired  first  to  Germa- 
ny, and  then  to  Switzerland.  He  spent  a  year  near 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lake  Constance,  laboring 
among  the  Suevi,  a  heathen  people  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. This  territory  coming  at  length  under  the  do- 
minion of  his  enemies,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  in  the  year 
612,  into  Lombard y,  and  founded  a  monastery  near  Pa- 
ris ;  and  there  this  apostle  to  Franks,  Swabians,  Bava- 
rians, and  other  nations  of  Germany,  passed  the  remain- 


der of  his  days,  and  breathed  out  his  life  Nov.  21,  615, 
aged  seventy-two  years.  Callus,  a  favorite  pupil  sad 
follower  of  Columbanus,  remained  behind  in  consequence 
of  illness,  and  became  the  apostle  of  Switzerland.  He 
also  was  an  Irishman,  and  was  characterized,  as  was  his 
master,  by  love  for  the  sacred  volume.  In  what  was 
then  a  wilderness  he  founded  a  monastery, ( which  led 
to  the  clearing  up  of  the  forest,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  land  into  cultivable  soil,  and  it  afterwards  became 
celebrated  under  his  name,  St.  Gall/  Here  he  labored 
for  the  Swiss  and  Swabiau  population  till  his  death,  in 
the  year  640.  This  monastery  was  pre-eminent  for  the 
number  and  beauty  of  the  manuscripts  prepared  by  its 
monks ;  many  of  which,  and,  among  others,  some  frag- 
ments of  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Alle- 
mauni  language,  about  the  year  700,  are  said  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  libraries  of  Germany. 

"  Neander  hi  of  the  opinion  that  the  number  of  mis- 
sionaries who  passed  over  from  Ireland  to  the  continent 
of  Europe  must  have  been  great,  though  of  very  few  is 
there  any  exact  information.  Wherever  they  went, 
cloisters  were  founded,  and  the  wilderness  soon  gave 
place  to  cultivated  fields.  According  to  Ebrard,  there 
were  more  than  forty  cloisters  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Loire  and  Rhone,  which  were  governed  according  to 
the  rules  of  Columbanus,  and  to  which  emigrants  came 
from  Ireland  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  7th  century.  He 
also  affirms  that  Germany  was  almost  wholly  heathen 
when  that  missionary  entered  it.  But  before  the  year 
720  the  Gospel  had  been  proclaimed  by  himself  and  his 
countrymen  from  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  down  to 
the  islands  in  the  delta  of  the  Rhine,  and  eastward  from 
that  river  to  the  Kiver  Inn,  and  the  Bohemian  forest, 
and  the  borders  of  Saxony,  and  still  farther  on  the  sea- 
coast;  and  all  the  really  German  tribes  within  those 
borders  were  in  subjection  to  the  Christian  faith  as  it 
had  been  taught  by  the  Irish  missionaries.  Ebrard's 
earnest  testimony  to  the  evangelical  nature  of  the  Irish 
missions  should  not  be  overlooked.  He  declares  that 
they  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  text,  translat- 
ed them  wherever  they  went,  expounded  them  to  the 
congregations,  recommended  the  regular  and  diligent 
perusal  of  them,  and  held  them  to  be  the  living  Word 
of  Christ.  The  Scriptures  were  their  only  rule  of  faith. 
They  preached  the  inherited  depravity  of  man,  the 
atoning  death  of  Christ,  justification  without  the  merit 
of  works,  regeneration  as  the  life  in  him  who  died  for 
us,  and  the  sacraments  as  signs  and  seals  of  grace  in 
Christ.  They  held  to  no  transubstantiation,  no  purga- 
tory, no  prayers  to  saints,  and  their  worship  was  in  the 
native  language.  But,  though  they  used  neither  pict- 
ures nor  images,  they  seem  to  have  been  attached  to 
the  use  of  the  simple  cross;  and  Gallus,  the  distin- 
guished champion  of  Columbanus,  is  said,  when  mark- 
ing out  a  place  on  which  to  erect  a  monaster}7,  to  have 
done  it  by  means  of  a  cross,  from  which  he  had  sus- 
pended a  capsule  of  relics.  Complete  exemption  from 
superstition  was  perhaps  among  the  impossibilities  of 
that  age"  (Anderson's  Foreign  Missions,  p.  69-82). 

4.  Similar  in  interest,  though  varied  in  detail,  are  the 
stories  of  Augustine's  mission  to  England,  A.D.  596; 
that  of  Boniface  to  Germany,  A.D.  715;  and  that  of 
Anksgar  to  Scandinavia,  A.D.  826 ;  together  with  that 
of  many  of  their  associates  and  successors.  Nor  were 
the  missions  among  the  Sclavonic  races  during  the  9th 
and  10th  centuries  without  many  incidents  of  great  in-  ♦ 
terest.  See  Maelear's  Missions  in  the  Middles  Ages; 
Milman's  Latin  Christianity;  Merivale's  Conversion  of 
the  Northern  Nations;  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization .• 
etc. 

5.  A  period  has  now  been  reached  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  note  of  another  important  element  in  the 
history  and  character  of  missions,  viz.,  papal  influence. 
Gregory  the  Great,  A.D.  568-604,  was  the  first  of  the 
bishops  of  Rome  who  exerted  any  decided  official  in- 
fluence on  the  propagation  of  Christianity  by  means  of 
missions.    "  His  project  of  sending  missionaries  to  Eng- 
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Und,  formed  before  bis  attaining  the  pontifical  dignity, 
was  among  the  first  to  be  carried  into  execution.  In 
the  year  596  he  despatched  Augustine,  with  forty  assist- 
ant monks,  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons. Conversion,  in  the  dialect  of  Rome,  signified  noth- 
ing more  than  proselytism ;  and  it  was  s&nguinely  hoped 
that  by  influencing  the  chiefs  to  renounce  idolatry  their 
subjects  would  soon  be  converted  in  a  mass.  .  .  .  The 
success  of  Augustine  and  his  brethren  was  even  beyond 
their  expectation.  Landing  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  they 
applied  to  Ethelbert,  the  king  of  Kent,  for  permission 
to  preach  in  his  kingdom.  Ethelbert  had  married  a 
Christian  princess,  and  was  therefore  not  unfavorably 
disposed  towards  his  uninvited  guests.  Yet  so  ignorant 
was  he  of  the  nature  of  their  errand  that  he  insisted 
that  their  first  interview  with  him  should  take  place  in 
the  open  air,  lest  he  should  fall  a  victim  to  their  magi- 
cal arts.  Augustine's  eloquence,  however,  soon  inspired 
the  king  with  confidence,  and  Ethelbert  then  granted  to 
the  missionaries  an  old,  ruinous  church  at  Canterbury, 
dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  and  which  had  existed  from 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  as  their  first  station  for  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  Ere  long  the  king  yielded  to  the  argu- 
ments of  Augustine  or  the  persuasions  of  his  wife,  and 
his  baptism  was  followed  by  that  of  many  of  his  sub- 
jects, no  fewer  than  ten  thousand  being  thus  nominally 
received  into  the  Church  on  a  single  occasion.  .  .  . 
Gregory  was  overjoyed  at  the  success  of  his  mission, 
and  needed  no  solicitations  to  send  a  re-enforcement  of 
preachers,  all  of  whom  were  monks.  He  next  divided 
the  whole  island  into  two  archbishoprics,  appointing 
Augustine  to  be  archbishop  of  London,  and  constituting 
York  the  metropolitan  city  of  the  north  when  Christi- 
anity should  have  penetrated  so  far.  As  London  had 
not  yet,  however,  embraced  the  new  religion,  and  was 
not  within  the  domains  of  Ethelbert,  Augustine  made 
Canterbury  his  abode  and  see.  In  the  true  spirit  of 
Roman  arrogance,  Augustine  assumed  to  himself  the 
right  of  governing  all  the  churches  in  Britain,  whether 
planted  by  the  recent  laborers  or  existing  from  earlier 
times.  But  the  ancient  British  churches  were  indig- 
nant at  such  an  encroachment  on  their  independence 
and  liberties.  ' We  are  all  prepared,'  said  Deynoch,  ab- 
bot of  Bangor,  on  one  occasion, '  to  hearken  to  the  Church 
of  God,  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  and  to  every  pious  Chris- 
tian, so  as  to  manifest  to  all,  according  to  their  several 
stations,  perfect  charity,  and  to  uphold  and  aid  them 
both  by  word  and  deed.  What  other  duty  we  can  owe 
to  him  whom  you  call  pope,  or  father  of  fathers,  we  do 
not  know;  but  this  we  are  ready  to  exercise  towards 
him  and  every  other  Christian.'  This  independence 
by  no  means  pleased  Augustine;  and  he  was  heard  to 
say  to  his  Anglo-Saxon  followers,  'Well,  then,  since 
they  will  not  own  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  brethren,  or  al- 
low us  to  make  known  to  them  the  way  of  life,  they 
must  regard  them  as  enemies,  and  look  for  revenge! 
The  horrible  spirit  which  dictated  such  a  speech  is  too 
apparent  to  need  comment,  and  shows  how  little  of  real 
Christianity  the  Roman  missionaries  mingled  with  their 
zeal  for  the  papal  see.  In  the  contests  which  the  new 
Church  thus  waged  with  the  old,  the  influence  of  Au- 
gustine and  his  followers  with  the  Saxon  kings  gener- 
ally enabled  them  to  triumph ;  and  although  the  British 
churches  long  persevered  in  maintaining  their  freedom, 
they  gradually  became  absorbed  in  the  Anglican  hie- 
rarchy; and,  long  before  the  Norman  invasion,  those 
who  ventured  to  dissent  from  the  Roman  forms  of  wor- 
ship were  only  to  be  found  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
island. 

"During  the  pontificate  of  Gregory,  the  Spanish 
Church  also  became  subject  to  the  primacy  of  Rome. 
Before  this  period  the  Goths,  who  had  established  their 
power  in  Spain,  were  of  the  Arian  party ;  but  on  their 
xing,  Rcckared,  professing  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  the  bishops  in  a  body  requested  the  pope 
to  undertake  the  supervision  of  their  affairs — a  request 
with  which  Gregory  was  only  too  happy  to  comply. 


He  attempted,  moreover,  to  obtain  the  subjection  of  the 
French  clergy,  but  in  this  he  could  only  partly  succeed. 
Nevertheless,  he  formed  alliances  with  the  French 
princes,  nobles,  and  bishops;  and,  considering  their 
Church  as  subject  to  his  inspection,  did  not  hesitate  to 
interfere  on  many  occasions  both  with  advice  and  with 
admonition. 

44  It  was,  perhaps,  the  zeal  of  Gregory  for  multiplying 
nominal  converts  to  Christianity  that  led  him  to  intro- 
duce alterations  in  the  forms  of  worship,  which  were  so 
exaggerated  by  succeeding  pontiffs  as  to  change  the 
solemn  service  of  God  into  a  ridiculous  show.  Observ- 
ing the  influence  which  the  harmonies  of  music  and  the 
beauties  of  painting  and  sculpture  exerted  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Lombards  and  other  half-civilized  tribes, 
he  resolved  to  employ  the  arts  as  handmaids  to  religion" 
(Lives  of  the  Popes,  p.  78-81). 

For  more  than  one  hundred  years  following,  although 
the  papacy  was  constantly  making  advances  towards 
temporal  sovereignty,  no  one  of  the  popes  possessed  the 
character  of  Gregory.  In  715  Gregory  II  came  to  the 
papal  chair.  It  was  he  that  sent  Corbinian  as  mission- 
ary to  France  and  Boniface  to  Germany.  Gregory  III, 
about  741,  sent  the  first  ambassador  of  Rome  to  France. 
From  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  the  popedom  laid 
claim  to  a  temporal  sovereignty,  and  from  A.D.  800,  when 
pope  Leo  HI  crowned  Charlemagne  as  emperor  of  the 
West,  that  monarch  assumed  the  protectorate  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  stood  ready  to  the  extent  of  his  power  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Roman  see,  which  he  chief- 
ly did  by  means  of  conquest.  From  that  time,  more 
than  before,  missions  were  made  an  agency  for  the  prop- 
agandises not  merely  of  a  ceremonial  Christianity,  bat 
of  the  power  of  the  popes.  Monasticism,  already  wide- 
ly extended,  became  an  auxiliary  of  great  power,  that 
could  be  wielded  for  any  special  object  contemplated  by 
the  Roman  see.  The  popes  wielded  the  prerogative  of 
establishing  and  controlling  the  various  orders  of  tnduka, 
and,  by  granting  them  exemption  from  the  local  super- 
vision of  bishops,  were  able  always  to  hold  them  in  the 
most  direct  subservience  to  their  own  ambitions.  From 
the  middle  of  the  9th  century  onward  there  was  a  vast 
increase  of  monasteries  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Tbe 
Benedictine  order  was  in  the  ascendency,  but,  notwith- 
standing repeated  reforms  of  its  rale  and  practice,  many 
of  the  monks  were  dissolute,  and,  as  the  clergy  of  vari- 
ous countries  were  chiefly  taken  from  the  monasteries, 
anarchy,  simony,  and  concubinage  largely  prevailed. 
This  was  the  saculum  obscurum,  the  darkest  of  the  dark 
ages ;  and,  in  the  general  stagnation  which  prevailed, 
there  was  but  little  activity  in  any  form  of  missionary 
effort.  Europe  was  considered  Christian,  and  there  were 
no  elements  at  work  to  improve  the  type  of  Christian- 
ity it  had  received,  while,  on  tbe  contrary,  many  germs 
of  evil  that  had  been  sowed  as  tares  were  springing  up 
to  choke  whatever  of  wheat  was  left  to  grow. 

6.  The  Crusades. — About  this  period  rumors  of  vio- 
lence and  insult  to  Christian  pilgrims  in  the  East  began 
to  excite  attention,  and  the  certainty  that  Christian* 
were  greatly  oppressed  by  the  Moslems  at  Jerusalem 
and  throughout  Palestine  became  the  pretext  for  the 
crusades.  The  idea  of  rescuing  by  force  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre from  the  pollution  of  the  infidels  was  first  devel- 
oped as  a  duty  of  the  Church  under  pope  Sylvester  II, 
A.D.  999-1003.  It  took  form  and  action  in  eight  suc- 
cessive crusades  or  wars  of  the  cross,  extending  through 
two  centuries  and  a  half.  These  so-called  holy  wars 
scarcely  differed  in  principle  from  the  ware  of  Clovia, 
Charlemagne,  and  others,  by  which  the  Church  had 
been  extended  among  the  nations  and  tribes  of  North- 
era  Europe ;  and  also  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  made  after 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  to  Christianize  (?)  tbe 
nations  of  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  crusades  consisted  in  the  remoteness 
of  the  land  they  aimed  to  conquer,  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  Moslem  races,  and  the  defeats  which  overwhelm- 
ed in  one  form  or  another  the  armies  of  eight  suocea- 
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ave  crusades,  until,  by  the  loss  of  million*  of  men  and 
treasure,  all  Europe  was  exhausted. 

The  only  proper  view  to  take  of  these  wars  is  to  re- 
gard them  as  grand  but  mistaken  missionary  expedi- 
tions. Aa  such  they  were  sanctioned  by  the  popes, 
preached  by  the  monks,  sustained  by  the  people,  and 
enterprised  by  the  warriors,  who  went  forth  prepared  to 
sacrifice  treasure  and  life,  but  confident  of  winning  heav- 
en aa  a  result.  Mark  the  history  and  language  of  pope 
Innocent  III,  A.D.  1198-1216:  "The  event  of  the  cru- 
sades might  have  crushed  a  less  lofty  and  religious  mind 
than  that  of  Innocent  to  despair.  Armies  after  armies 
had  left  their  bones  to  crumble  on  the  plains  of  Asia 
Minor  or  of  Galilee;  great  sovereigns  had  perished  or 
returned  discomfited  from  the  Holy  Land.  The  great 
German  crusade  had  ended  in  disgraceful  failure.  All 
was  dissension,  jealousy,  hostility.  The  king  of  Antioch 
was  at  war  with  the  Christian  king  of  Armenia.  The 
two  great  orders,  the  only  powerful  defenders  of  the 
land,  the  Hospitallers  and  the  Templars,  were  in  impla- 
cable feud.  The  Christians  of  Palestine  were  in  mor- 
als, in  character,  in  habits,  the  most  licentious,  most 
treacherous,  most  ferocious  of  mankind.  But  the  dark- 
er the  aspect  of  affaire  the  more  firmly  seemed  Innocent 
to  be  persuaded  that  the  crusade  was  the  cause  of  God. 
In  every  new  disaster,  in  every  discomfiture  and  loss, 
the  popes  had  still  found  unfailing  refuge  in  ascribing 
them  to  the  sins  of  the  Christians,  and  their  sins  were 
dark  enough  to  justify  the  strongest  language  of  Inno- 
cent. It  needed  but  more  perfect  faith,  more  holiness, 
and  one  believer  would  put  to  flight  twelve  millions; 
the  miracles  of  God  against  Pharaoh  and  against  the 
Philistines  would  be  renewed  in  their  behalf.  For  the 
first  two  or  three  years  of  Innocent's  pontificate,  address 
after  address,  rising  one  above  another  in  impassioned 
eloquence,  enforced  the  duty  of  contributing  to  the  holy 
war.  This  was  to  be  the  principal,  if  not  the  exclusive 
theme  of  the  preaching  of  the  clergy.  In  letters  to  the 
bishop  of  Syracuse,  to  all  the  bishops  of  Apulia,  Cala- 
bria, and  Tuscany,  he  urges  them  to  visit  every  city, 
town,  and  castle ;  he  exhorts  not  only  the  nobles,  but 
the  citizens,  to  take  up  arms  for  Jesus  Christ.  Those 
who  cannot  assist  in  person  are  to  assist  in  other  ways, 
by  famishing  ships,  provisions,  and  money.  Somewhat 
later  came  a  more  energetic  epistle  to  all  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and  princes  and  barons  of  France, 
England,  Hungary,  and  Sicily.  The  vicar  of  Christ  him- 
self would  claim  no  exemption  from  the  universal  call ; 
he  would,  as  became  him,  set  the  example,  and  in  per- 
son and  in  estate  devote  himself  to  the  sacred  cause. 
He  had  therefore  himself  invested  with  the  cross  two 
cardinals  of  the  Church,  who  were  to  precede  the  army 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  be  maintained,  not  by  any  mendi- 
cant support,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  holy  see.  After 
the  pope's  example,  before  the  next  March,  every  arch- 
bishop, bishop,  and  prelate  was  to  furnish  a  certain  num- 
ber of  soldiers,  according  to  his  means,  or  a  certain  rate 
in  money  for  the  support  of  the  crusading  army.  Who- 
ever refused  was  to  be  treated  as  a  violator  of  God's 
commandments,  threatened  with  condign  punishment, 
even  with  suspension.  To  all  who  embarked  in  the 
war  Innocent  promised,  on  their  sincere  repentance,  the 
remission  of  sll  their  sins,  and  eternal  life  in  the  great 
day  of  retribution.  Those  who  were  unable  to  proceed 
in  person  might  obtain  the  same  remission  in  proportion 
to  the  bounty  of  their  offerings  and  the  devotion  of 
their  hearts.  The  estates  of  all  who  took  up  the  cross 
were  placed  under  the  protection  of  St.  Peter"  (Milman, 
Lot.  Christianity,  v,  75  sq.).  Had  such  language  been 
used,  such  influence  exerted,  and  snch  sacrifices  made  in 
harmony  with  the  Saviour's  plan  of  evangelizing  the 
world,  who  can  tell  what  happy  and  far-reaching  re- 
sults might  not  have  been  attained  as  the  issue?  But 
bad  efforts  in  a  good  cause,  no  less  than  well-meant  ef- 
forts in  a  bad  cause,  can  only  be  expected  to  result  dis- 
astrously. Hence  true  Christianity,  instead  of  being 
promoted,  was  perverted  and  antagonized,  till  the  hope 
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of  its  very  existence  had  well-nigh  fled  the  earth.  Nev- 
ertheless, some  fragments  of  the  true  leaven  still  re- 
mained, sometimes  in  the  Church,  and  sometimes  in 
small  and  obscure  sects  like  the  Waldenses.  A  speci- 
men of  the  higher  and  better  aspirations  cherished  by 
individuals  is  illustrated  in  the  history  of  Raymond  Lull 
(see  Lully),  but  the  difficulties  in  their  way  were  in- 
superable. It  need  not  be  denied  that  the  terrible  evils 
of  the  crusades  were  in  a  subsequent  period  in  many  re- 
spects overruled  for  the  good  of  humanity.  But  as  it 
does  not  enter  into  the  scope  of  providential  action  to 
atone  for  the  crimes  of  men  or  the  errors  of  Christians, 
the  world  and  the  Church  are  destined  to  suffer  perpet- 
ual loss  as  a  result  of  the  milito-missionary  fanaticisms 
of  the  medieval  Church.  What  was  needed  to  bring 
in  the  light  of  truth  and  civilization  into  the  dreary 
centuries  under  consideration  was  the  simple,  earnest 
Gospel,  accompanied  by  the  pure  Word  of  God,  and  illus- 
trated by  the  lives  of  its  teachers.  But  a  long  period 
was  destined  to  elapse  before  that  most  desirable  con- 
summation was  to  be  realized.  Indeed,  it  was  only  by 
slow  degrees,  and  through  long  and  painful  struggles, 
that  the  Church  again  recovered  the  apostolic  idea  of 
missions. 

7.  Roman  Catholic  missions  assumed  a  new  and,  in 
some  respects,  an  improved  phase  during  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries,  chiefly  through  the  mendicant  and 
preaching  orders  of  Dominic  and  Francis  d'AssisL  By 
them  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  Catholic 
faith  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  even  to  extend 
it  by  peaceful  foreign  missions  among  pagans  and  Mo- 
hammedans in  various  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  "  In 
one  important  respect  the  founders  of  these  new  orders 
absolutely  agreed — in  their  entire  identification  with  the 
lowest  of  mankind.  At  first  amicable,  afterwards  emu- 
lous, eventually  hostile,  they,  or  rather  their  orders,  ri- 
valled each  other  in  sinking  below  poverty  into  beg- 
gary. They  were  to  live  upon  alms;  the  coarsest  im- 
aginable dress,  the  hardest  fare,  the  narrowest  cell,  was 
to  keep  them  down  to  the  level  of  the  humblest.  Both 
the  new  orders  differed  in  the  same  manner,  and  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  hierarchical  faith,  from  the  old 
monkish  institutions.  Their  primary  object  was  not 
the  salvation  of  the  individual  monk,  but  the  salvation 
of  others  through  him.  Though,  therefore,  their  rules 
within  their  monasteries  were  strictly  and  severely  mo- 
nastic, bound  by  the  common  vows  of  chastity,  poverty, 
and  obedience,  seclusion  was  no  part  of  their  discipline. 
Their  business  was  abroad  rather  than  at  home;  their 
dwelling  was  not  like  that  of  the  old  Benedictines,  or 
others,  in  uncultivated  swamps  and  forests  of  the  North, 
on  the  dreary  Apennines,  or  the  exhausted  soil  of  Italy, 
in  order  to  subdue  their  bodies,  and  occupy  their  dan- 
gerously unoccupied  time,  merely  as  a  secondary  conse- 
quence, to  compel  the  desert  into  fertile  land.  Their 
work  was  among  their  fellow-men,  in  the  village,  in 
the  town,  in  the  city,  in  the  market,  even  in  the  camp. 
Monastic  Christianity  would  no  longer  flee  the  world ; 
it  would  subjugate  it,  or  win  it  by  gentle  violence"  (Mil- 
man,  Lot.  Christianity,  v,  238).  But,  being  monastic  still, 
this  form  of  Christianity  lacked  the  vital  elements  of 
evangelical  power,  and  soon  ran  into  fearful  excesses. 
Dominic  himself  personally  took  part  in  the  bloody  cru- 
sade against  the  Albigenses,  which  ere  long  was  followed 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  with 
Dominican  friars  as  its  generals  and  chief  inquisitors. 
See  Inquisition.  The  pretext  in  both  cases  was  the 
conversion  of  heretics,  for  which  confiscation,  torture, 
and  murder  were  as  relentlessly  applied  to  praying  and 
Bible-reading  Christians  as  to  Jews  and  Moors.  Thus 
the  world  had  still  to  wait  long  centuries  before  the 
apostolic  idea  of  Christian  missions  returned  to  the 
Church. 

V.  Modern  Missions,—!,  Roman  Catholic—  Prior  to 
the  close  of  the  15th  century,  the  zeal  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  had  been  roused  to  a  fervid  state  of  excitement 
by  the  reported  successes  of  the  missionaries  of  the  men- 
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dicant  orders  who  bad  followed  in  the  train  of  Portu- 
guese discoveries  along  the  coast  of  Africa  and  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  India.  At  that  period  the 
New  World  was  discovered,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
fields  that  as  a  consequence  were  opened  to  conquest 
and  adventure  inflamed  anew  the  zeal  of  propagandise]. 
The  idea  of  planting  the  cross  upon  the  islands  and  con- 
tinents of  America  was  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  if 
not  to  hallow  any  violence  necessary  to  subjugate  the 
native  idolators.  Missionaries  sailed  in  every  fleet,  and 
every  new  discovery  was  claimed  by  the  Church  in  the 
name  of  some  Christian  sovereign.  About  the  same 
period  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  founded,  which  by 
its  rapid  increase  and  decisive  influence  soon  rivalled 
all  preceding  orders,  sending  forth  its  missionaries  to 
India,  China,  and  Japan.  See  Jesuits,  Thus  a  new 
and  exciting  impulse  was  given  to  agencies  which  suc- 
ceeded in  planting  Latin  Christianity  throughout  re- 
gions of  vastly  greater  extent  than  it  had  ever  before 
occupied. 

No  unprejudiced  mind  can  become  acquainted  with 
the  vast  extent  of  the  missionary  operations  undertaken 
and  maintained  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  during  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  centuries 
without  according  to  the  actors  in  them  the  meed  of 
high  admiration  for  their  devotion  and  self-sacrifice, 
however  he  may  lament  the  defects  and  errors  of  the 
system  in  connection  with  which  they  acted,  and  the 
low  grade  of  Christian  life  they  promoted. 

"  In  the  East,  missions  were  founded  in  Hindustan, 
the  East  India  Islands,  Japan,  China,  Tonquin,  Abys- 
sinia ;  in  America,  the  half-civilized  natives  of  Peru  and 
Mexico  were  converted,  and  their  descendants  now  form 
the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
enrolled  two  of  Indian  blood  among  her  canonized  saints. 
The  nomadic  tribes  from  Labrador  to  Cape  Horn  were 
visited;  many  were  completely  gained,  in  other  parts 
reductions  were  formed,  and  such  as  could  be  persuaded 
to  enter  were  instructed  alike  in  the  truths  of  Christi- 
anity and  the  usages  of  civilized  life.  Close  on  these 
discoveries  came  the  religious  feuds  of  the  16th  century, 
■and  the  defection  of  nearly  every  prince  in  Northern 
Europe  from  the  Roman  see.  State  churches  were 
formed  in  many  of  the  German  states,  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms,  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland,  based  on 
the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  This  led  to  a  new 
species  of  mission :  colleges  were  established  in  Catholic 
countries  for  the  education  of  their  fellow-believers  in 
the  northern  countries,  and  the  training  of  such  as 
wished  to  enter  the  priesthood ;  and  from  these  semina- 
ries missionaries  proceeded  to  their  native  country  to 
minister  to  their  brethren,  and  to  gain  back  such  as 
seemed  to  repent  the  late  change.  Many  suffered  the 
penalty  of  death;  but  this,  as  usually  happens,  only 
raised  up  others  to  fill  their  places.  From  this  period 
the  Catholic  missions  were  either  home  missions  for  in- 
structing the  ignorant  and  neglected  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries, or  those  in  which  the  exercise  of  religion  is  per- 
mitted (comp.  Nitzsch,  Praktisehe  Theologie,  vol.  iii, 
pt.  i) ;  missions  in  Protestant  countries  to  supply  clergy 
for  the  Catholic  portion ;  missions  among  schismatics  to 
reunite  them  to  Rome;  missions  to  pagan  nations. 
These  missions  became  at  last  so  important  a  part  of  the 
Church  government  that  Gregory  XV  (1621-28)  insti- 
tuted the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide  [see  Prop- 
aganda], which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  zeal  and 
fervor  of  missionaries,  and  all  interested  in  the  mission- 
ary cause.  This  congregation  or  department  consisted 
of  thirteen  cardinals,  two  priests,  a  religious,  and  a  sec- 
retary ;  and  to  it  exclusively  was  committed  the  direc- 
tion of  missions  and  Church  matters  in  mission  coun- 
tries. Considerable  sums  were  bestowed  by  public  and 
private  munificence  on  this  department,  and  under  Ur- 
ban VIII  a  college,  usually  styled  the  Urban  College,  or 
the  Propaganda,  was  erected  and  richly  endowed.  Here 
candidates  for  the  priesthood  and  the  missions  are  re- 
ceived from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  a  printing- 


press  issues  devotional  works  in  a  great  number  of  lan- 
guages. Besides  this  college,  there  soon  rose  the  Arme- 
nian College  at  Venice,  the  Germanic,  English,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  colleges  at  Rome,  the  English  colleges  at 
Rheims  and  Douay,  the  Irish  and  Scotch  at  Paris,  the 
Irish  colleges  at  Louvain  and  Valladolid,  and  some  oth- 
ers, all  intended  to  train  the  missionaries  for  their  own 
countries;  and  at  a  later  date  the  Chinese  college  at 
Naples  was  founded  in  the  same  view,  and  of  late  yean 
a  missionary  college  has  arisen  at  Drumcondra.  Con- 
vents and  religious  houses  of  various  orders  were  also 
founded  on  the  Continent  for  natives  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  from  these  also  missionaries  annually  set  out  for  the 
missions  in  the  English  dominions.  Most  of  these  lat- 
ter have,  however,  since  disappeared,  swept  away  by 
the  French  Revolution,  or  transferred  to  England  or  the 
United  States"  (Newcomb,  Cyclopaedia  of  Missions,  p. 
299  sq.).  See  English  Review,  xvi,  421  sq.  We  also 
extract  from  Newcomb  a' detailed  account  of  the  results 
of  these  missionary  operations ;  for  still  later  particular! 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles  on  the  several  coun- 
tries in  this  Cyclopaedia. 

11 1.  Missionary  Societies.— There  are,  properly  speaking, 
no  missionary  societies  in  the  Catholic  Church  similar  to 
those  among  Protestants.  Three  societies,  of  qnite  recent 
origin— the  Society  /or  the  Propagation  cf  the  Faith,  cen- 
tring at  Lyons ;  the  Ijeopoldine  Society,  at  Vienna :  and 
the  Society  of  the  Holy  Childhood,  in  France— raise  foods 
by  a  small  weekly  contribution,  which  the  directors  dis- 
tribute to  various  missions,  as  they  think  proper,  but  over 
the  missionaries  and  stations  they  exercise  no  control. 
The  various  miesious  are  conducted  entirely  Independent 
of  this  aid,  relying,  in  defanlt  of  it,  on  other  resources. 
The  last-named  society  is  made  up  of  children,  and  has  a 
special  object,  the  raising  of  money  to  save  and  baptize 
children  exposed  to  death  by  their  unnatural  parents  in 
China  and  Antiam.  Beside*  the  aid  thus  given,  some 
missions  have  funds  established  before  the  present  cen- 
tury, aud  formerly  Freuch,  Spanish,  and  Portnguefe  mis- 
sionaries received  a  regular  stipend  from  the  government 
The  great  mass  of  the  missions  at  present  are  Individual 
efforts,  snpported  by  the  seal  aud  sacrifices  of  the  bishop* 
and  clergy  employed  on  them. 

44 II.  Receipts.— The  amount  raised  in  1869  by  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  was  (960,000 :  by  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Holy  Childhood,  $117,000 ;  total,  $1,0*7,000. 

"III.  Missionary  Station*.— A.  Eunora.— 1.  Among  the 
Protestant  states  of  Europe,  the  only  countries  where  the 
Catholic  Church  is  still  a  mere  mission  are  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden.  Here  the  number  of  Catholics  is  very 
small,  and  no  details  are  published,  as  many  severe  civil 
penalties  are  still  enforced  against  members,  aud  espe- 
cially converts  of  the  Roman  Cnnrch.  1  he  whole  number 
does  not  probably  exceed  160,000. 

"2.  Turkey.— The  United  Armenians  have  an  archbishop 
at  Constantinople ;  the  Latins,  several  bishops  and  vicars 
apostolic ;  the  distinct  missions  are  those  or  the  Francis- 
cans in  Moldavia,  Jevulls  iu  Herzeguvine,  and  Lazarists 
at  Constantinople  and  Snlonica— the  latter  aided  in  their 
labors  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  whole  number  of 
Latin  Christiana  Is  estimated  at  613,000,  and  is  constantly 
on  the  increase. 

44 8.  Greece.— \u  this  kingdom  there  are  constant  acces- 
sions to  the  Latin  and  United  Greek  churches,  especially 
at  Athens,  Pine  us,  Patras.  Nauplfa,  Navariuo.  ana  Hen- 
clia.  There  are  in  thli*  kingdom  and  the  Ionian  republic 
nourishing  misaions  of  the  Capuchins  and  Jesuit*. 

"A  Asia.  — 1.  Turkey  in  Asia,— The  Franciscans  have 
had  missions  in  the  Holy  Laud  since  the  crusades,  which, 
more  or  less  active  at  times,  are  now  pushed  with  energy. 
The  Jesuits  have  since  their  origin  had  mferions  among 
the  Eastern  Christians,  won  many  back  to  Rome,  estab- 
lished schools,  and  raised  the  standard  of  clerical  in- 
struction. At  Antloch  there  are  Maronlte,  United  Greek, 
and  Syrian  patriarch?,  and  elsewhere  an  Armenian  and 
a  Chaldiean  patriarch,  all  in  communion  with  Rome;  and 
the  number  of  Christians  who  acknowledge  the  supremacj 
of  Pius  IX  is  about  a  million. 

"2.  Persia.— In  this  country  there  is  a  mission  directed 
bv  the  Lnzaricts  and  protected  by  France,  as  well  as  a 
Tjnited  Armenian  Church  well  established  and  tolerated. 

"8.  India.— The  Hindi  mission  dates  back  to  the  con- 
quest of  Goa  by  the  Portuguese  in  1610,  and  was  at  first 
conducted  by  the  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  zeelom 
secnlar  prie&ts.  Its  progress  was,  however,  alow,  till  the 
arrival  of  Francis  Xavier  In  154*2.  By  his  labors,  and 
those  of  other  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  number? 
were  converted  on  the  Fishery  Coast,  the  Islands  of  Ma- 
nar  and  Ceylon,  and  Travancore,  while  the  former  mte- 
sionaries  renewed  their  efforts  in  other  parte,  and  gained 
to  Rome  all  the  Chaldalc  Christians  who  had  fallen  iuu> 
Nettorinnlsm.  The  Jetuit  mission  is,  however,  the  most 
celebrated,  and,  after  Xavier,  owed  its  chief  progress  tc 
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Robert  de  Noblli,  nephew  to  pope  Marcellus  II,  who  orig- 
inated the  plan  of  having  missionaries  for  each  caste, 
adopting  the  life  of  each,  lie  himself  became  a  Brahmln- 
samasei.  The  blessed  John  de  Brlto  converted  the  Mara- 
vas :  Aqnaviva,  at  Delhi,  won  Akbar  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  and  Goes  traversed  Thibet  and  Tartary  to  Pekln. 
These  missions  were  affected  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
Portuguese  and  French  power  in  India,  by  the  persecn- 
tion'o?  the  Dane*,  by  the  disputes  as  to  the  Malabar  rites, 
by  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  and  by  the  troubles  of 
the  Freucn  Revolution.  A  large  number  of  converts  had. 
however,  been  made,  and  their  descendants  remained 
faithful.  During  the  Dutch  rule  in  Ceylon,  Catholicity 
wan  maintained:  there  by  the  labors  of  the  Portuguese 
Oratnrians.  All  Hindustan  is  now  divided  into  vicariates 
apostolic  for  European  and  native  Christians,  the  most 
extensive  Hindu  missions  being  those  of  Madura,  con- 
ducted by  the  Jesuits :  of  Mysore,  conducted  by  the  priests 
of  the  Foreign  Missions ;  and  of  Ceylon,  by  the  prie»ts  of 
the  Oratory — all  of  which  are  rapidly  paining  the  ground 
lost  in  darker  days.  Hindustan  contains  15  vicariates,  ltf 
bishops,  a  large  number  of  priests,  including  600  native 
clergymen,  and  nearly  4,000,000  of  Latin  and  Chaldee 
Christiana.  Ceylon  contains  2  vicariates,  3  bishops,  and 
150,000  Catholic*. 

"4.  Farther  India.— TheTonquln  mission  was  founded 
by  the  Jesuit  Alexander  Rhodes,  who  labored  in  that  Held 
from  about  1624  to  1648,  and  gathered  a  Church  of  60,000 
Christiana.  Driven  at  last  from  the  country,  he  originated 
at  Paris  the  Seminary  of  the  Foreign  Missions,  founded 
In  1633,  and  induced  the  Holy  See  to  appoint  bishops  to 
Tonqnln.  Since  then  the  priests  of  the  Foreign  Missions 
have  had  the  chief  direction  of  the  mission  in  Annam  and 
the  neighboring  province  of  Su-Tchuen,  in  China.  The 
Jesuits  also  con  tinned  their  mission,  and  by  the  labors  of 
both  many  native  clergy  were  formed.  The  Cochin  China 
mission  was  founded  about  the  same  time  by  F.  Uossi, 
and  passed  also  to  the  Foreign  Missions.  Both  churches 
have  undergone  terrible  persecutions,  even  of  late  years, 
nnder  the  emperor  Mlnh-Menh.  but  have  steadily  In- 
creased. Tonqnln  contains  6  vicariates  apostolic,  gov- 
erned  by  12  bishops.  One  of  these  vicariates  in  1847  con- 
tained 10  European  and  01  native  priests,  200  catechists, 
and  about  800,000  Christians.  Another,  2  bishops,  8  En- 
ropean  and  43  native  priests,  00  catechists,  and  70,000 
Christians.  Cochin  China  contains  3  vicariates  apostolic, 
all  directed  bv  clergy  of  the  Seminary  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions and  native  priests. 

"Siam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.— These  missions  are  also 
directed  by  the  priests  of  the  Foreign  Missions  and  native 
clergymen.  They  have  been  subjected  to  repeated  perse- 
cnti  m*,  hot  are  no%v  at  peace.  Ava,  Pegu,  and  Malacca 
are  vicariates,  with  2  bishops  and  about  10,000  Catholics. 

"ft.  China,— The  Chinese  mission  was  attempted  in  the 
13th  century  by  John  de  Moiitecorviuo,  who  founded  a 
metropolitan  see  at  Pekin,  which  subsisted  for  over  a 
century.  Xavier  attempted  to  restore  it  in  1663.  but  died 
near  Canton.  After  several  other  attempts,  the  Jesuits 
Ruggieri  and  Par.Io  founded  a  mission,  which,  under  the 
great  Matthew  Ricci  (1534-1610),  obtained  a  permanent 
footing  in  the  empire.  The  early  Jesuits  adopted  the 
dress  of  literati,  and  thus  secured  the  esteem  of  the  em- 
perors, and  would  probably  have  gained  them  to  Christ 
out  for  the  Tartar  invasion.  After  that  change  persecu- 
tions began,  and  as  differences  arose  between  the  Jesuits 
au  the  one  side,  and  the  Dominicans  in  Fokien  and  the 
priests  of  Foreign  Missions  in  Suchuen  on  the  other,  as 
to  the  use  of  certain  ceremonies,  thet^e  dissensions  form- 
ed a  pretext  for  very  severe  edicts.  For  many  years  the 
blood  of  the  Chinese  Christians  and  their  missionaries 
flowed  in  torrents.  At  present  the  Church  enjoys  peace, 
although  the  Insurgents  are  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Chi- 
nese Catholics,  and  treat  them  with  great  severity. 
Among  the  celebrated  Chinese  missionaries  may  be 
named  Ricci,  Schall.  and  Verblest,  mathematicians;  Ma- 
rin, an  American,  who  attempted  a  mission  in  1666 ;  Lo- 
pez, a  native  Chinese  priest  and  bishop :  Denis  de  la  Cruz, 
another  Chinese,  who  died  at  Carthagena,  in  South  Amer- 
ica :  Navarrette,  Aralot,  8anz.  Perboyre,  a  recent  martyr. 
The  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  aud  the  French  Revolu- 
tion seriously  affected  these  missions  by  cutting  off  a  sup- 
ply of  learned  and  adventurous  missionaries.  Since  the 
restoration  of  peace  In  Europe,  and  especially  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,  the  mission  has  recovered  much  of  its  former  ex- 
tent. At  the  present  time  China  contains  16  sees  or  vi- 
cariates, 16  bishops,  84  European  and  135  native  priests, 
many  convents  and  houses  of  religious  women,  and  a 
population  of  400,000  Catholics.  The  jrrcat  mass  of  the 
old  Jesuit  missions  are  directed  by  the  French  Lazarlats; 
the  missions  in  Suchuen.  Yunnan,  Qnaychoo,  and  Leao- 
toog,  by  the  priests  of  the  Foreign  Missions ;  those  in 
Chansi,  Chensl,  and  Honquang,  by  Italian  Franciscans; 
those  In  Fokien  by  Spanish  Dominicans;  and  those  in 
Chantong  and  Kiangnan  by  French  Jesuits,  who  have 
recently  returned. 

"6.  Corea.— Christianity  was  introduced  here  from  Chi- 
na a1>out  1632,  and  has  since  grown  amid  persecution  of  the 
severest  kind.  The  history  of  the  Corean  Church  is  writ- 
ten in  blood.    Her  first  neophyte  was  a  martyr;  her  first 


Chinese  apostle,  a  martyr ;  her  first  native  priest,  a  mar- 
tyr; her  first  European  missionaries,  all  martyrs.  The 
number  of  Catholics  is  abont  12,000,  directed  by  a  bishop, 
2  Kurojjean  priests,  if  still  alive,  and  some  native  clergy. 
This  missiou  is  intrusted  to  the  seminary  of  the  Foreign 
Missions. 

"7.  Mongol  Tartary.—  This  is  a  Lasarist  mission,  directed 
by  a  bishop,  3  European  and  10  native  priests,  a  college 
seminary,  8  schools,  aud  6000  Christians. 

"8.  Mantch>'ria.  —  A  mission  under  the  priests  of  the 
Foreign  Missions,  with  a  bishop  aud  some  European  cler- 
gymen. 

"9.  Thibet.—  Missions  were  attempted  here  in  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries  by  Hyacinth  of  Poland,  and  Oderic  of 
Frulli ;  in  the  17th  century  by  the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins ; 
but  in  the  interval  Buddhism  had  grown  up  and  expelled 
all  but  the  traces  of  Christianity.  The  mission  was  re- 
stored in  1846  by  the  Lazarists  Hue  and  GabeL  Others 
have  followed,  and  a  bishop  has  lately  been  appointed. 

u  East  India  Inland*.— Missions  exist  on  some  of  thc*e  of 
ancient  date,  but  the  data  are  not  very  full  or  recent. 

44 10.  Japan. — Christianity  was  introduced  into  this  em- 
pire in  1M9  by  Francis  Xavier,  who  had  converted  a  Jap- 
anese at  Goa.  During  a  stay  of  two  years  be  visited  sev- 
eral kingdoms,  and  founded  missions,  which  he  confided 
to  zealous  priests  of  his  order.  The  faith  spread  rapidly. 
In  1668  the  prince  of  Omura,  and  soon  after  the  kings  of 
Buugo  and  Art  ma,  embraced  Christianity,  and  sent  a 
splendid  embassy  to  pope  Gregory  XIII.  Soon  after  Tay- 
cosoma,  a  powerful  general,  usurped  the  throne,  and  in 
1686  issued  a  law  against  Christianity,  which  his  prede- 
cessor, Nabunauga,  had  greatly  favored.  The  number  of 
Christians  Increased  with  the  persecution,  and  in  1G8S 
they  rose  in  arms  in  Arima,  but  were  crushed  by  Dutch 
aid.  8ince  then  the  faith  ha»  been  almost  entirely  extin- 
guished. The  number  of  Christians  put  to  death  has 
been  estimated  at  nearly  two  millions,  and  the  annals  of 
the  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  and  Dominicans  are  filled  with 
narratives  of  the  deaths  of  members  of  their  orders  in  Ja- 

f>au.  Besides  Xavier,  the  greatest  missionaries  were  Va- 
ignanl,  father  John  Baptist,  a  Spanish  Franciscan,  Philip 
of  Jesus,  a  Mexican  Franciscan,  both  crucified  at  Naga- 
saki, father  Charles  Spinoln,  etc  The  last  Catholic  priest 
who  entered  Japan  was  M.  fedotti.  who  in  1709  found 
means  to  land,  bnt  he  was  never  again  heard  of.  Within 
a  few  years  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  reach  the  for- 
saken Christians  still  said  to  exist  in  Japan ;  and  a  bish- 
op appointed  to  the  missiou  has  already  founded  stations 
on  the  Lew-Chew  Islands. 

"C  ArmoA.  —  1.  Congo. — The  earliest  missions  were 
those  of  Congo,  begun  by  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans, 
and  Jesuits.  From  1600  to  about  1560  the  success  was 
great ;  the  king  and  many  of  his  people  were  converted, 
native  priests  ordained,  and  one  raised  to  the  episcopacy. 
Catholicity  flourished  there  for  many  years,  but  insensi- 
bly declined  for  want  of  priests.  The  Carmelites  estab- 
lished missions  in  Guinea,  the  Jesuits  in  Angola  and  Lo- 
ango :  and  on  these  chiefly  the  Catholics  of  Congo  de- 
pended as  late  as  1622.  In  1642  the  Capuchins  undertook 
the  mission,  headed  by  Fray  Francisco  de  Paropelnna, 
once  a  military  officer  of  high  rank.  This  body  aud  their 
successors  continued  the  mission  till  about  1700,  when 
Cistercians  took  their  place.  Abont  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  the  priests  of  the  Foreign  Missions  estab- 
lished stations  in  Loango,  and  converted  many.  These 
missions  still  exist  in  several  parts. 

"2.  Barbary. — Missions  have  from  the  earliest  times 
been  conducted  there  by  Franciscans,  Dominica  us,  Trini- 
tarians, and  Mercedarians ;  still  later  by  the  Jesuits  and 
Lazarlsts.  The  number  of  Christians  is,  however,  very 
small,  and  the  clergy  do  not  number  a  score. 

"8.  EgijpL— The  Latin  mission  there  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  Jesuits,  of  whom  father  Sicard  was  the  leader.  Many 
Copts  were  recalled  to  the  Latin  Church,  and  are  now  di- 
rected by  Lazarist  missionaries,  aided  by  brothers  of  the 
Christian  School. 

"4.  Abyssinia.— The  Portuguese,  about  1530,  attempted 
to  convert  the  schismatics  or  Abyssinia,  and  revive  mo- 
rality and  learning,  bnt  the  effort*  and  the  zeal  of  the  Jes- 
uits failed;  the  missionaries  were  excluded,  after  a  long 
persecution.  In  1889  the  mission  was  revived  by  the  Laz- 
arlsts. and  a  bishop  appointed,  while  the  Galla  country 
was  allotted  to  the  Capuchins  in  184C. 

"5.  Madagascar.— The  first  missions  among  the  Mala- 
gasies was  begun  by  the  Lazarists  in  1048,  and  continued 
till  1674,  whenLouis  XIV  forbade  French  vessels  to  stop  at 
the  island.  The  mission  was  revived  in  1837  by  Mr.  Dal- 
mond,  who  fonnded  the  station  of  Noasibe  in  1840.  Since 
1S45  this  mission  has  been  confided  to  the  Jesuits,  who 
have  made  rapid  progress. 

"6.  Other  Parts.— Missions  have  been  founded  at  differ- 
ent spots  on  the  eastern  and  western  coast,  which  have 
been  discontinned,  or  are  not  yet  firmly  established.  That 
of  Guinea  is  the  most  thriving.  A  bishop  was  at  flret  se- 
lected for  it  from  among  the  Catholic  clergy  in  the  United 
States ;  but  on  the  failure  of  his  health  the  mission  was 
transferred  to  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus 
and  Mary,  who  still  administer  it 

"Z>.  Oobanioa.— The  first  Catholic  mission  in  Oceanica 
was  that  of  Messrs.  Bachelot,  Armand,  and  Short  of  the 
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'Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jems  and  Mary/ 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  They  began  it  In  1826,  and  con- 
tinned  it  till  their  expulsion  by  the  government  in  1832. 
In  the  following  year  vicars  apostolic  were  appointed,  and 
missions  begun  at  Gambler,  Tahiti,  and,  for  a  second  time, 
at  ihe  Sandwich  Island*.  These  missions  are  chiefly  di- 
rected by  priests  of  the  Society  of  Picpry  and  the  Marists. 
Other  stations  were  begun  in  New  Zealand,  at  Futnna,  in 
the  Marquesas,  Nukahwa,  and  elsewhere.  These  mis- 
sions extended  so  rapidly  that  several  new  vicariates  were 
formed;  and,  in  spite  of  martyrdom,  disease,  and  ship- 
wreck, they  are  still  advancing.  Oceauica  now  contains 
8  blimps,  10  vicariates,  and  800  missionaries. 

"  E.  America.— 1.  Spanish  Missions.— Missions  were  es- 
tablished in  all  Spanish  America,  and  great  numbers  were 
converted,  especially  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  where  their  de- 
scendants arc  still  the  majority,  mingled  with  the  Span- 
ish race.  Even  in  Cuba  the  Spanish  blood  is  much  mixed 
with  Indian  blood.  The  missions  among  the  wild  tribes 
were  of  a  different  character.  The  most  celebrated  are 
those  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay  aud  California,  the  mis- 
sions among  the  Moxos  and  Ablpones  in  Chili  and  New 
Grenada.  Few  of  these  are  now  properly  missions,  and 
they  are  matter  for  a  history  rather  than  a  gazetteer. 

"I.Portumu&e  Missions.— The  missions  of  Brazil  were 
chiefly  conducted  by  Portuguese  Jesuits,  who  converted 
several  tribes,  although  their  numbers  were  diminished 
by  the  cruelty  of  the  savages  on  land  and  pirates  at  sea. 
Several  of  these  missions  still  subsist,  but  details  are  not 
easily  accessible  as  to  their  numbers  and  extent 

"3.  United  States  and  Canada.— The  early  Catholic  mis- 
sions in  New  Mexico,  Florida,  and  California  were  Span- 
ish. The  natives  of  New  Mexico  were  converted,  and, 
being  now  Christians,  are  not  considered  a  mission.  In 
Florida,  while  a  Spanish  province,  the  Indians  were  con- 
verted by  Franciscans,  and  formed  villages  on  the  Apala- 
chicola  and  around  the  city  of  St.  Augustine.  The  Eng- 
lish drove  these  Indians  from  their  villages,  and  their  de- 
scendants, now  called  Semiuoles,  or  wanderers,  have  lost 
all  traces  of  Christianity.  The  Upper  California  misslous 
were  conducted  by  Franciscans,  and  till  a  recent  period 
were  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  but  are  now  destroyed. 
The  Canada  missions  were  begun  by  French  Jesuits,  In 
Nova  Scotia  and  Maine,  about  1612.  The  Recollects  fol- 
lowed, succeeded  again  by  the  Jesuits.  This  mission  con- 
verted the  Abenaquis  of  Maine,  now  forming  two  villages 
in  the  state  of  Maine  and  two  in  Canada;  the  Hurons  of 
Upper  Canada,  a  part  of  whom  are  Catholics,  are  still  at 
Lorette,  near  Quebec ;  a  part  of  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Na- 
tions, who  form  the  three  Catholic  villages  at  Canghna- 
waga,  St.  Regis,  and  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains ;  the 
Algonquin*,  who  form  a  mission  village  with  the  last- 
named  baud  of  Iroquois;  the  Mlcmacs  of  Nova  Scotia, 
now  attended  by  the  secular  clergy;  the  Montagnais,  at 
Chicontimi  and  Red  River,  under  a  bishop  and  missiona- 
ries; the  Ottawas  of  Lake  Superior,  who,  with  the  OJib- 
was  and  Menomooees,  are  now  nnder  the  care  of  Cana- 
dian clergy  on  the  north,  and  on  the  sonth  of  bishop  Ba- 
raga, a  philologist,  whose  talents  have  been  acknowledged 
by  the  government;  the  Illinois  and  Miamis,  whose  de- 
scendants are  now  on  Indian  Territory  and  in  Louisiana ; 
the  Arkansas,  whose  descendants,  nnder  the  name  of  Kap- 
pas, are  also  there.  The  Catholics  of  Maryland  began  mis- 
sions among  the  neighboring  tribes,  but  tribe  and  mission 
have  long  since  disappeared.  Since  the  Revolution  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  hierarchy  in  the  United 
Btates,  attention  has  been  gradually  turned  to  the  Indian 
missions ;  9  vicariates  are  devoted  to  them  alone.  That 
of  Upper  Michigan  contains  1  bishop,  5  priests.  5  schools, 
and  a  large  number  of  Catholic  Ottawas  ana  Ojibwas; 
that  of  Indian  territory  has  a  bishop,  8  clergymen,  4 
schools,  5300  Catholics  of  the  Pottawotamies,  Osages,  Mi- 
amis,  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Kappas.  Besides  these,  there 
are  in  the  diocese  of  Milwaukee  a  Menomonee  and  an 
Ojibwa  mission ;  in  that  of  St.  Paul's,  Minnesota,  a  Sioux, 
a  Winnebago,  and  8  Ojibwa  missions;  and  in  Oregon 
there  are  missions  among  the  Waskos,  Cayusus,  Pointed 
Hearts,  and  Flatheads— the  Indian  Catholics  of  the  terri- 
tory numbering  8400.  Besides  these,  a  few  hundred  con- 
verted Indians  are  to  be  found  In  California. 

"This  is  an  outline  of  the  widely-extended  and  much- 
diversified  Catholic  missions.  As  to  their  history,  the 
work  of  Heurion,  Ilistoire  Generate  des  Missions  Cathtt- 
Umies;  Wittmann,  Die  Berrlithkeiten  dm  Kirehe  in  ihren 
Mtssionen  (Augsburg,  1841) ;  Marshall,  Missionsy  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  (Lond.  1866) ;  and  the  annals  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  will  give  a 
general  idea;  but  the  sources  are  the  accounts  of  the  va- 
rum* religions  bodies  engaged  on  the  several  missions, 
voluminous  works  which  would  alone  form  a  library." 
See  also  Wetzer  n.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lezikon,  vii,  157  sq. ; 
(Kegcn8burg)  ReaX-Encyklopddie,  vol.  lx,  a.  v. 

2.  The  Greek  Church. — Movements  have  recently  oc- 
curred in  Russia,  the  principal  stronghold  and  promoter 
of  the  Greek  Church,  indicating  some  slight  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  missionary  spirit, 

A  Russian  Bible  Society  has  been  organized  at  St. 
Petersburg,  with  the  sanction  of  the  emperor  Alexander. 


A  former  society,  which  had  279  auxiliaries,  tad  had 
circulated  861,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  was  sap- 
pressed  by  the  emperor  Nicholas. 

The  Russian  government  has  also  organized  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  missionary  society  for  the  spread  of 
the  orthodox  religion  among  the  heathen  Mussulmen 
and  Buddhists  within  its  territory.     The  operations  of 
the  society  have  primary  reference  to  the  conversion  of 
the  pagan  tribes  of  the  Altai  and  Trans-Balkan  coun- 
try, the  Caucasus  being  assigned  to  another  society  of 
the  same  kind.     The  following  is  an  account  of  the  in- 
auguration of  the  missionary  society  first  referred  to: 
"  Iu  1870  the  Greek  Church  of  Russia  organized  an  in- 
stitution called  *  The  Orthodox  Society  on  behalf  of 
Missions,'  the  object  of  which  was  the  conversion  of 
the  non-Christians  of  all  parts  of  the  Russian  empire 
except  the  Caucasian  and  Trans-Caucasian  provinces 
already  provided  for,  and  both  the  spiritual  edification 
and  social  advancement  of  the  converts  thus  made.   The 
society  was  inaugurated  at  Moscow  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Innocent,  metropolitan  of  that  city,  and  there- 
fore known  as  '  the  Apostle  of  Kamtchatka.'    Liturgy 
and  Te  Deum  were  performed,  and  a  sermon  preached 
in  the  cathedral  before  a  crowded  congregation,  among 
whom  were  present  the  governor-general  of  the  prov- 
ince and  others  of  the  highest  officials,  although  the 
solemnity  had  no  official  character.     The  society  is 
placed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Russian  empress,  and 
the  ulti  mate  control  of  the  holy  synod.    The  president  is 
the  metropolitan  of  Moscow,  and  the  society's  affairs  are 
administered  by  a  council  at  that  place.     Committees 
are  also  to  be  formed  in  every  city  under  the  local  bish- 
op.    The  society  is  annually  to  observe  the  day  of  Sta. 
Cyril  and  Methodius,  May  1 1  (O.  S.).    Any  person  sub- 
scribing at  least  three  roubles  may  be  a  member  of  the 
society.    Its  council  possesses,  besides  the  president,  two 
vice-presidents,  chosen  for  two  years,  one  by  the  presi- 
dent from  his  coadjutor  bishops,  and  one  by  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  society  from  the  laity.    Of  the  twelve  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  four  are  biennially  nominated  by  the 
president,  and  the  rest  by  the  members  of  the  society 
at  a  general  meeting." 

8.  Protestant  Missions. — (1.)  Beginnings  and  Gradual 
Development. — The  16th  century  covered  the  period  of 
the  great  Reformation,  in  which,  by  severance  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  an  effort  was  made  to  escape  from  the 
accumulated  errors  and  abuses  of  more  than  ten  centu- 
ries, and  to  establish  Christianity  on  a  Scriptural  basis. 
See  Reformation.  On  the  part  of  the  Reformers,  it  was 
for  a  long  time  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  first 
and  everywhere  present  necessity  was  the  establishment 
of  churches  as  the  nuclei  of  future  action.  Unhappily 
a  lack  of  unity,  combined  with  the  inherited  spirit  of 
intolerance,  for  a  time  led  to  strifes  among  themselves, 
which  greatly  retarded  the  development  of  the  Protes- 
tant churches,  and  postponed  the  day  of  their  active  ef- 
forts for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  Nevertheless  the 
Church  of  Geneva,  as  early  as  1566,  inaugurated  foreign 
missions  by  sending  a  company  of  fourteen  missionaries 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  hope  of  being  able  to  introduce  the 
Reformed  religion  into  Brazil ;  but  the  mission  was  de- 
feated by  a  combination  of  treachery  with  religious  and 
political  opposition  (see  Kidder,  Sketches  of  Brazil,  voL 
i,  ch.  i).  In  1559  a  missionary  was  sent  into  Lapland  by 
the  celebrated  Gustavus  Vasa,  king  of  Sweden.  Early 
in  the  17th  century  the  Dutch,  having  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Ceylon,  attempted  to  convert  the  natives  to  the 
Christian  faith.  About  the  same  time,  many  of  the 
Nonconformists  who  had  settled  in  New  England  began 
to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  aborigines.  Mayhew 
in  1648,  and  the  laborious  Eliot  in  1646,  devoted  them- 
selves to  this  apostolic  service.  In  1649,  during  the  pro- 
«tectorate  of  Cromwell,  there  was  incorporated  by  act  of 
Parliament  the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  New  England."  In  1660  the  society  was  dis- 
solved ;  but,  on  urgent  application,  it  was  soon  restored, 
and  the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle  was  appointed  its  first 
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governor.  The  zeal  of  this  distinguished  individual 
for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  in  India  and  America, 
and  among  the  native  Welsh  and  Irish ;  his  munificent 
donations  for  the  translations  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
into  Malay  and  Arabic,  Welsh  and  Irish,  and  of  Eliot's 
Bible  into  the  Massachusetts  Indian  language,  as  well 
as  for  the  distribution  of  Grotim  de  Veritate  Christiana 
Rtligioms  ;  and,  lastly,  his  legacy  of  £5400  for  the  prop- 
agation of  Christianity  among  the  heathens,  entitle  him 
to  distinct  attention.  Besides  these  incipient  efforts  to 
diffuse  the  Gospel,  glowing  sentiments  on  the  subject 
are  to  be  found  scattered  through  the  sermons  and  epis- 
tolary correspondence  of  the  age,  which  show  that  many 
a  Christian  heart  was  laboring  and  swelling  with  the 
desire  of  greater  things  than  these.  Still  the  century 
closed  with  witnessing  little  more  than  individual  and 
unsust&ined  endeavors.  The  "Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,"  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter, 
whose  objects,  to  a  certain  extent,  embrace  the  labors 
of  missionaries,  was  organized  in  England  in  1698 ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  that 
what  has  been  denominated  the  age  of  missionary  asso- 
ciation fairly  began  to  dawn.  It  opened  very  faintly 
and  slowly,  but  nevertheless  it  has  since  been  growing 
brighter  and  brighter  to  the  present  day. 

(2.)  Present  Extent* — To  convey  some  faint  idea  of 
what  has  subsequently  been  accomplished,  and  put  in 
the  way  of  accomplishment,  it  is  deemed  proper  now  to 
submit  a  brief  sketch  of  the  principal  missionary  organ- 
izations and  agencies  of  the  Protestant  world.  In  this 
exhibit  a  grouping  is  adopted  which  is  designed  to  show 
primarily  the  countries  in  which  the  several  societies 
originated  and  have  been  sustained;  secondly,  the  date 
of  their  origin,  and  a  summary  view  of  their  character 
and  early  history;  and,  thirdly,  the  fields  of  their  oper- 
ation, the  amount  of  their  income,  and  the  present  con- 
dition of  their  enterprises.  For  further  particulars,  con- 
sult the  articles  on  each  country  and  society  in  this  Cy- 
clopaedia. 

The  principal  Protestant  missionary  societies  may  be 
classified  as — L  Continental;  II.  British ;  III.  A  merican. 

"  L  Continental  Missionary  Societies.— Danish  College  and 
Missions. — As  early  as  the  year  1714  the  Danish  College 
of  Missions  was  opened  in  Copenhagen  by  Frederick  IV, 
king  of  Denmark,  for  the  training:  of  missionaries.  Dan- 
ish missions  to  the  heathen  had  been  commenced  even 
before  this  period,  agents  having  been  obtained  from  the 
University  of  Halle,  In  Saxony.  On  Jnly  9, 1706,  two  mis- 
sionaries arrived  from  Denmark  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
in  India,  and  settled  at  Tranqnebar.  They  immediately 
commenced  the  study  of  Tamil,  the  language  spoken  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  Although  they  had  gone  to  a 
part  of  the  Danish  empire,  and  were  patronized  by  roy- 
alty, the  missionaries  encountered  great  opposition  from 
the  prejudices  of  the  natives,  and  even  from  the  Danish 
government,  who  on  severnl  occasions  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned the  missionaries  for  months  together.  Priva- 
tion, as  well  as  persecution,  was  the  lot  of  the  mission- 
staff  at  an  early  period  of  their  labors.  The  first  remit- 
tance sent  from  Europe,  which  at  that  time  was  greatly 
needed,  was  lost  at  sea,  but  Mends  were  raised  np  in 
a  manner  unexpected,  and  loans  of  money  were  offered 
them  till  they  could  obtain  supplies  from  the  society  at 
home.  When  their  borrowed  stock  was  nearly  exhausted, 
remittances  reached  them,  along  with  three  more  mis- 
sionaries, in  17(9.  This  was  but  the  beginning  of  better 
times,  for  shortly  afterwards  the  London  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  became  a  liberal  patron  of 
their  mission,  giving  them  not  only  an  edition  of  the  Por- 
tuguese New  Testament  for  circulation  among  the  people, 
but  also  a  printing-press,  with  a  stock  of  types  and  paper, 
and  a  Silesian  printer.  When  opposition  to  the  mission 
subsided,  and  the  cause  expanded  somewhat,  a  type-foun- 
dery  and  paper-mill  were  established,  and  the  work  of 
translation  and  printing  was  prosecuted  with  vigor.  In 
1715  the  Tamil  New  Testament  was  completed,  and  eleven 
years  afterwards  the  Old  Testament  made  its  appearance. 
Several  of  the  elder  missionaries  were  called  nway  by 
death,  but  zealous  yonng  men  were  sent  out  from  Europe 
from  time  to  time,  and  a  native  pastorate  was  raised  up 
a>  the  fruit  of  missionary  labor,  which  rendered  good  ser- 
vice to  the  cause.  In  1758  a  mission  was  opened  at  Cal- 
cutta by  one  of  this  society's  missionaries,  but  at  the  ex- 
Knse  of  the  8ociety  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
1792  the  celebrated  missionary  Schwartz,  who  had  al- 
ready been  in  the  Indian  field  for  twelve  years,  com- 
menced bis  labor  in  Trichinopoly,  in  connection  with 


which  he  fulfilled  a  long,  honorable,  and  successful  period 
of  labor,  and  finished  his  course  with  Joy  in  1798.  In  the 
year  1835  the  principal  Danish  missions  in  India,  which 
had  been  so  largely  sustained  by  the  Christian  Knowl- 
edge Society,  were  transferred  to  the  Society  for  the  Prop- 
agation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

"Mission  to  Greenland In  1721  the  Danish  mission  to 

Greenland  was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  Hans  Egede,  a 
zealons  Christian  pastor  of  Vogen,  in  Norway.  For  thir- 
teen years  this  good  man  bad  prayed  and  planned  for  a 
mission  to  that  dreary  region.  Having  at  length  obtal  ued 
the  consent  and  patronage  of  the  king  of  Denmark  \o  the 
undertaking,  the  missionary  convened  a  few  friends  to- 
gether, opened  a  subscription  list,  and  in  the  face  of  for- 
midable difficulties  pushed  forward  the  work,  till  a  ship 
was  purchased  to  convey  him  and  a  small  party  of  set- 
tlers to  Greenland.  Daring  the  voyage,  which  lasted 
eight  weeks,  they  suffered  mnch  from  storms,  floating 
mountains  of  ice,  and  a  leak  in  the  vessel,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  stop  with  their  clothes.  On  landing  at 
their  destination,  their  first  work  was  to  bnild  a  house  of 
turf  and  stone,  in  which  the  natives,  who  appeared  friend- 
ly, assisted  them  as  best  they  could,  intimating  by  signs, 
however,  that  if  they  intended  to  live  in  it  they  would  be 
frozen  to  death.  While  engaged  in  these  exercise*,  and 
in  striving  to  acquire  the  strange  lauguage  of  the  Green- 
landers,  Mr.  Egede  encountered  innumerable  difficulties. 
His  greatest  trial  was  the  dissatis faction  of  the  colonists, 
several  of  whom  resolved  to  return  home,  as  they  were 
very  uncomfortable,  and  found  the  natives  unwilling  to 
trade.  He  was  supported  by  the  courtage  aud  resolution 
of  his  heroic  wife,  however,  and  by  the  arrival  of  two 
ships  with  provisions  in  the  summer  of  1722,  when  their 
stores  were  nearly  exhausted.  The  missionary  fouud  it 
extremely  difficult  to  induce  the  people  to  attend  to  re- 
ceive such  instruction  as  he  was  able  to  give,  and  it  was 
only  by  offering  a  fish-hook  for  every  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet they  learned  that  he  succeeded  in  gettiug  a  few  chil- 
dren to  come  to  school  The  following  year  another  mis- 
sionary came  to  the  a.«slstance  of  Mr.  Egede ;  and  the  mis- 
sion was  carried  on  with  praiseworthy  perseverance,  but 
with  little  success  for  a  long  time.  On  the  accession  of 
Christian  VI  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  government  aid 
was  withdrawn  from  the  mission ;  but  the  senior  mission- 
ary, having  the  option  to  remain  in  the  country,  nobly 
stood  to  his  post,  and  continued  his  labors  amid  untold 
privations,  troubles,  and  sufferings,  not  the  least  of  which 
arose  from  the  Introduction  of  small-pox  into  the  settle- 
ment, which  swept  off  about  2000  of  the  natives.  In  1784 
the  mission  was  re-enforced  by  the  appointment  of  three 
new  agents,  one  of  whom  was  the  son  of  the  pioneer  mis- 
sionary, Mr.  Egede.  The  following  year,  his  beloved  wife 
having  been  called  away  by  death.  Mr.  Egede  returned  to 
Denmark,  but  still  exerted  himself  on  behalf  of  the  mis- 
sion. Through  his  iufluence  the  colony  and  the  mission 
were  re-enforced,  his  son  published  a  Greenland  lexicon, 
the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  the  native  language 
of  the  people,  and  4000  persons  were  reported  as  having 
been  brought  nuder  religions  Instruction,  although  it  is 
admitted  that  very  few  of  them  could  be  regarded  as  con- 
verts to  the  faith  of  the  Gotpel.  The  Danish  mission  to 
Greenland  was  ultimately  transferred  to  the  'United 
Brethren.'  Here  should  be  mentioned  the  mission  to 
Lapland  (q.  v.). 

"United  Brethren'*  Missions  [see  Moravians].— The  mis- 
sionary spirit  of  the  Moravian  Church  manifested  itself  at 
an  early  period  after  the  establishment  of  the  settlement 
at  Heminut.  When  falsely  accused,  and  declared  an  ex- 
ile from  Germany,  count  Ziuxendorf  gave  a  reply  which 
Indicated  the  spirit  by  which  he  was  actuated,  and  the  gen- 
ius of  the  people  with  whom  he  had  cast  iu  his  lot.  He 
said :  '  Now  we  must  collect  a  congregation  of  pilgrims, 
and  train  laborers  to  go  forth  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
Christ  and  his  salvation  to  every  creature.'  He  was  led 
to  this  by  a  visit  made  to  the  Danish  capital  in  1731. 
When  the  new  colony  only  numbered  about  600  persons, 
all  of  whom  were  poor  exiles,  and  when  Just  beginning 
to  build  a  church  for  their  own  accommodation  in  what 
had  latel?  been  a  wilderness,  they  resolved  to  labor  for 
the  conversion  of  the  heatheu  world.  Within  ten  years 
from  that  date,  1732,  they  sent  missionaries  to  St.  Thomas 
and  St, Croix,  in  the  West  Indk  s ;  to  the  Indians  iu  North 
and  South  America;  to  Lapland,  Tartary.  Algiers,  West- 
ern Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Ceylon.  About 
the  year  1831  an  association  was  formed  in  London,  which 
raised  about  X5000  per  annum  in  aid  of  Moravian  mis- 
sions, and  thin  proved  a  great  help  to  the  cause.  Subse- 
quently the  United  Brethren  pent  out  agents  to  other 
West  India  inlands,  including  Jamaica,  Tobago,  Antigua, 
Barbadoet>,  and  St.  Christopher's ;  to  South  America,  Lab- 
rador, Greenland,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  India.  The  first  mis- 
sions of  the  Moravian  Brethren  were  not  very  successful, 
but  their  agents  persevered  amid  numerous  difficulties, 
privations,  and  sufferings,  to  which  they  had  been  well 
trained  by  the  painful  experience  of  their  previous  histo- 
ry, and  the  ultimate  result  has  been  very  gratifying. 

"Statistics  of  Moravian  Missions.— A  recent  publication 
say 8:  'The  Moravian  mission  statistics  for  1670  show  69 
stations:  313  missionary  agents;  1041  native  assistants 
and  ovenseera;  80,571  communicants;  16,528  non-com- 
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nranlcants  tinder  regular  instruction ;  10,804  candidates, 
"  new  people,"  etc  ,  and  £3,288  baptized  children ;  making 
a  total  nf  68,751 .  The  recei  pts  have  beeu  £4214  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Brethren's  congregations;  £9724  from  friends 
of  other  denomination* ;  £1575  from  the  Brethren's  socie- 
ty in  Pennsylvania,  and  £4137  from  legacies,  endowments, 
etc. ;  making  a  total  of  £20,844.  In  Surinam  there  are 
24,156  under  instruction,  12,323  in  Jamaica,  aud  smaller 
numbers  in  other  parts  of  the  West  Iudies.  in  South  Afri- 
ca, South  America,  Greenland,  and  Labrador/ 

"  Set  her  lands  Miwionary  Society. — This  institution  was 
formed  at  Rotterdam  in  1796.  mainly  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Dr.  Vanderkeinp.  Before  the  eccentric  doctor  em- 
barked  for  his  distant  sphere  of  labor  in  South  Africa,  to 
which  he  bad  been  appointed  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  he  visited  Rotterdam  to  tnke  leave  of  his  friends, 
and  while  there  he  found  leisure  to  publish  a  Dutch  ver- 
sion of  an  earnest  address  which  had  emanated  from  the 
Loudon  Society,  the  result  of  which  was  the  organization 
of  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society.  For  some  time 
the  financial  aid  offered  to  the  enterprise  was  very  slen- 
der, and  no  immediate  steps  were  taken  towards  com- 
mencing operations.  This  interval  was  wisely  employed 
by  the  directors  in  endeavoring  to  leaven  the  Dutch  mind 
with  the  true  missionary  spirit.  When  the  funds  were 
available,  and  they  contemplated  entering  upon  foreign 
fields  of  labor,  they  were  deterred  from  doing  so  from 
the  loss  of  most  of  the  Dutch  colonies,  which  bad  fallen 
Into  the  hands  of  France  during  the  war.  The  directors 
therefore  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Loudon  Mission- 
ary Society  to  supply  men  and  means  for  carrying  on  the 
work  in  Africa  and  India  under  their  auspices  and  man- 
agement. In  this  way  they  trained  and  sent  out  several 
excellent  missionaries  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
East,  where  their  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  language  was 
at  once  available  for  carrylug  on  the  work.  In  1814  Hol- 
land rose  again  to  independence,  and  recovered  its  colo- 
nies, when  the  Netherlands  Society  took  immediate  ad- 
vantage of  the  favorable  change  in  national  affairs,  and 
sent  out  five  young  missionaries  from  their  seminary  on 
their  own  account,  to  enter  favorable  openings  which 
presented  themselves  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  among 
the  Malaya.  Other  agents  followed  from  year  to  year, 
and  that  part  of  the  world  was  largely  and  well  occupied 
by  the  society.  In  1820  two  missionaries  were  sent  out 
to  India,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  thev  were  followed 
by  Dr.  Gutxlaff,  who,  finding  a  number  of" Chinese  at  Rio- 
sew,  bis  appointed  station,  was  ultimately  induced  to  ex- 
tend his  labors  to  the '  Celestial  Empire.'  A  mission  was 
also  established  at  Snriuara,  in  Dutch  Guiana,  and  the 
Netherlands  Society  was  able  to  report  17  stations  and  19 
missionaries  under  their  direction,  with  a  goodly  number 
of  native  converts  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  united  in 
Church  fellowship. 

"  Other  Dutch  Mixtion*.— It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  organization  of  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society  is 
all  that  Holland  has  done  for  the  conversion  of  the  hea- 
then. Long  anterior  to  that  event,  even  as  early  as  1612, 
the  famous  Anthony  Wahvens  plauted  a  seminary  at  Ley- 
den  for  the  preparation  of  foreign  missionaries,  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  countenancing  and  approving  of  the 
institution.  When  Ceylon  came  under  the  power  of  Hol- 
land, in  1686,  a  number  of  missionaries  were  sent  out  to 
propagate  the  Reformed  religion  among  the  idolatrous 
natives,  A  very  superficial  mode  of  making  converts 
seems  to  have  been  adopted,  however,  for  when  they  weie 
reported  as  amounting  to  400,000  in  number,  there  were 
only  100  communicants.  The  sad  disproportion  reveals  a 
system  of  action  which  war  not  only  reprehensible  In  itself, 
but  greatly  prejudicial  to  all  subsequent  missionary  labor, 
as  has  been  proved  by  painful  experience.  Dutch  mis- 
sionaries were  also  sent  out  at  an  early  period  to  South- 
em  Africa,  Java,  Formosa,  Amboyna,  and  other  places. 

"  Banle  Missionary  Society.— In  the  year  1815  a  seminary 
was  established  for  the  training  of  missionaries  at  Basle, 
in  Switzerland.  It  owed  its  origin  to  the  gratitude  of  a 
few  pious  people  who  recognised  the  providence  of  God 
in  a  violent  storm  which  occurred  at  a  particular  juncture, 
and  which  proved  the  means  of  preserving  their  town 
from  ruin  when  the  armies  of  Russia  and  Hungary  were 
hurling  shells  into  it.  The  form  which  the  gratitude  of 
these  people  assumed  was  a  desire  to  educate  pious  teach- 
ers to  send  to  the  heathen,  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  good  news  of  salvation.  The  sctiool  was  at  first  very 
small,  with  few  scholars,  and  a  slender  income  of  about 
£50  per  annum.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  mission- 
ary college  was  built,  and  liberal  support  came  from  Ger- 
many and  France,  as  well  as  from  various  parts  of  Switz- 
erland, so  that  the  income  rose  to  £5000.  This  result 
flowed  from  the  formation  of  auxiliary  or  branch  socie- 
ties in  those  countries.  The  institution  was  now  con- 
ducted with  vigor,  and  furnished  the  English  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  with  some  of  its  most  devoted  laborers. 
In  forty  years  after  its  commencement  it  had  sent  forth 
neatly  400  missionaries  to  foreign  lands,  and  73  were  still 
under  training.  It  was  no  part  of  the  original  plan  of  this 
institution  to  engage  in  the  support  and  management 
of  foreign  missions,  out  merely  to  prepare  agents  for  the 
work.  In  1621,  however,  a  society  was  formed  for  this 
object,  and  from  year  to  year  missionaries  were  sent  to 


North  America,  Western  Africa,  India,  and  China.  A  so- 
ciety was  also  organized  for  the  special  purpose  of  dis- 
seminating the  Gospel  among  the  Jews.  The  missiona- 
ries of  the  Basle  Society  are  not  all  ministers.  They  send 
out  pious  mechanics  and  agriculturists  to  teach  the  na- 
tives the  arts  of  civilized  life,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  Christianity  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  establishment  of  schools. 
The  Basle  Missionary  Society  is  generally  conceded  to  hare 
first  awakened  an  interest  in  missions  among  the  Ger- 
mans. See  Oetertag,  Entstehttngsgtsch.  der  MiMsicmsgesell- 
achoft  zu  Basel  (1665). 

" Pari* Evangelical  Missionary  Society.—  The  origin  of 
this  institution  is  somewhat  curious  and  Interesting.  In 
the  year  1822  a  meeting  was  convened  at  the  bouse  of  an 
American  merchant,  8.  v.  S.  Wilder,  Esq.,  then  residing  in 
Paris,  to  take  into  consideration  the  beat  means  of  propa- 
gating the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands.  There  were  present 
the  presidents  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  consisto- 
ries, as  well  as  many  of  the  ministers  of  these  churches, 
and  others  of  different  persuasions  then  in  the  French 
metropolis.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  this  society, 
which,  in  its  commencement,  contemplated  two  object e: 
the  one  to  employ  the  press  as  a  means  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind  on  the  nature  and  character  of  Protestant 
missions,  and  the  other  to  educate  young  men.  who  had 
been  duly  recommended,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  languages 
of  the  East.  The  Rev.  Jonas  King  was  then  iu  Fans,  and 
received  an  iuvltatlon  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fisk,  the  new  society  charging  itself  with  hie 
support  for  a  certain  period.  Subsequently  the  sociely 
devoted  all  its  efforts  to  South  Africa,  where  its  agents 
have  labored  for  many  years  with  great  advantage  to  sev- 
eral scattered  tribes  of  natives.  In  1829  three  missiona- 
ries were  sent  by  the  society  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
one  of  whom  settled  among  the  French  refugees  at  Vs  el- 
lington,  near  Cape  Town,  and  the  other  two  proceeded  to 
the  Been  nana  country,  and  commenced  a  station  at  Mo- 
tito.  Re-enforcement  a  arrived  from  time  to  time,  which 
euabled  the  missionaries  to  extend  their  labors  to  various 
parts  of  a  country  that  stood  iu  great  need  of  the  light  of 
the  Gospel.  That  tiart  of  the  interior  known  as  Basuto- 
land  was  occupied  by  the  French  missionaries.  New  sta- 
tions were  formed,  schools  were  established,  and  chapels 
built  at  Bethulia,  Morjia,  Beershcbn,  Thaba,  Bassion,  Me- 
kuatling,  Friedor,  Bethesda,  Bet  en,  and  Carmel.  At  sev- 
eral of  these  places  a  goodly  number  of  natives  were 
brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  nutted 
in  Church  fellowship,  although  the  notorious  chief  Mu- 
shesh  still  adhcied  to  his  heathenism,  notwithstanding 
his  superior  intelligence.  The  French  mission  in  South 
Africa  has  repeatedly  suffered  from  devastating  wars 
among  the  natives  aud  settlers,  but  the  greatest  blow  to 
its  prosperity  was  the  war  which  raged  in  France  iu  1870- 
71,  through  which  the  supplies  of  the  missionaries  were  in 
a  great  measure  cut  off.  Providence,  however,  raised  tip 
friends  in  the  time  of  need,  and  the  work  still  goes  on. 

"Rhenish  Missionary  Society.  — The  institution  now 
known  as  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  was  organized 
in  1828  by  the  amalgamation  of  three  other  association*, 
which  had  pieviously  maintained  a  separate  existence  in 
Elberfeld,  Barmen,  and  Cologne.  The  society  was  after- 
wards further  strengthened  by  the  incorporation  of  sev- 
eral other  small  associations  in  the  Rhenish  provinces 
and  Westphalia.  Iu  1&29  three  missionaries  were  sent 
out  to  South  Africa.  These  were  followed  in  after-yenrs 
by  several  others,  and  stations  were  ultimately  established 
at  Stellenboscli,  Worcester,  Tnlbagh,  Saron.  Schietfontein, 
Ebenezer,  Kamaggas,  and  other  places  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Cape  Colony;  and  at  Bethany,  Bereebn,  Re- 
hoboth.  Rood -Vol  k,  Wesley  Vale,  and  Barmen  in  Kama- 
qnaland.  and  Damaralaud.  Some  of  these  stations  were 
originally  commenced  by  Wesleyan  missionaries  who  bad 
for  many  years  labored  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Af- 
rica. But  in  1851  an  arrangemeut  was  made  by  which 
they  were  given  over  to  the  Rhenish  Society,  as  was  also 
the  station  at  Nisbett  Bath  a  few  years  afterwards,  the 
Wesleyans  finding  it  necessary  to  concentrate  their  laoon 
in  other  localities.  Iu  1834  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society- 
sent  two  agents  to  Borneo,  and  others  followed  at  inter- 
vals, who  were  employed  In  educational  labors.  In  1646 
the  work  was  extended  to  China,  where  several  baptisms 
were  soon  reported  as  having  taken  place.  Indeed,  undue 
importance  appears  to  have  beeu  attached  to  baptism  by 
the  missionaries  of  this  institution,  for  when  this  society 
had  been  in  existence  about  twenty-two  years,  nearly 
5000  baptisms  were  reported,  when  comparatively  few  of 
the  number  could  be  regarded  as  communicants,  or  Church 
members.  Perhaps  this  and  some  other  peculiarities  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  Lutheran  type  of  theology  which 
the  agents  generally  seem  to  have  espoused. 

"  Berlin  Missionary  Society. — This  society  was  formaltr 
organized  in  1824,  bnt  it  arose  out  of  efforts  which  had 
been  previously  made  for  missionary  objects.  An  early 
as  the  year  1600  an  institution  was  formed  in  the  Prussian 
capital  by  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  edncate 
pious  youths  for  foreign  mission  service.  During  the  fol- 
lowing twenty-five  years  forty  students  were  so  educated. 
In  1834  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society  sent  out  four  mis- 
sionaries to  South  Africa.    These  were  followed  by  others 
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daring  successive  years,  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
carrying  on  the  work  on  an  extensive  scale.  One  of  the 
first  stations  occupied  by  this  society  was  at  Beaufort, 
and  thence  the  missionaries  went  among  the  Koranuas 
and  Kaffirs.  Subsequently  the  work  was  exteuded  to 
Zotir,  Bethel,  Emmaus,  Bethany,  Priel,  New  Germany, 
and  other  stations,  some  of  which  are  situated  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Cape  Colony,  others  in  the  Orange  Free 
State,  the  Trans- Van!  Republic,  Kaffraria,  and  in  the  dis- 
tant regions  of  NataL  According  to  the  last  report,  just 
published,  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society  occupies  31  sta- 
tions iu  South  Africa,  and  employs  48  laborers;  but  no 
distinction  seems  to  be  made  in  the  report  between  or- 
dained missionaries  and  subordinate  agents,  as  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  other  societies.  Altogether,  the  Berliu  Society 
employs  some  eighty  missionaries. 

14  Swedish  Missionary  Society.— The  Swedes  made  vigor- 
ous though  unsuccessful  efforts  to  propagate  the  Gospel 
in  heathen  lands  as  early  as  the  year  1568.  The  sphere 
of  their  operations  was  Lapland,  and  their  work  was  con- 
dncted  under  royal  anspices.  Gustavua  Vasa  headed  the 
missionary  movement  of  his  country  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  Laplandese,  and  succeeding  monarch b  threw 
the  weight  of  their  influence  into  the  Christian  enterprise. 
In  1T75  the  New  Testament,  translated  into  Laplandese, 
was  published.  The  mission  was  far  from  prosperous, 
however,  and.  after  years  of  hoping  against  hope,  it  was 
abandoned.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  if  one  half  of 
what  has  been  recorded  in  reference  to  the  drinking  and 
other  immoral  habits  of  both  priests  and  people  is  true. 
After  an  interval  of  nearly  three  centuries,  Lapland  again 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Swedes.  In  1838  the  Swed- 
ish Missionary  Society  was  formed,  and  sent  forth  a  pious 
yoonsr  man,  named  Carl  Ludovic  Tellstroem,  the  fruit  of 
the  Wesleyan  Mission  in  Stockholm,  as  a  catechist  to 
Lapland.  lie  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter  from  the 
migratory  and  dissipated  habits  of  the  people ;  but  by 
following  them  to  their  markets  and  fairs  with  his  Bible, 
to  instinct  them  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  there  is  rea- 
son to  hope  that  his  labors  were  productive  of  some  good 
results.  Schools  were  afterwards  established  for  the 
training  of  the  rising  generation,  and  the  children  were 
taught,  fed,  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  society,  and 
at  the  end  of  two  years  were  sent  home  with  tracts  and 
books  to  interest  and  instruct  their  parents,  families,  and 
friends. 

"Evangelical  Lutheran  Mission.— This  society  was  In- 
stituted in  1836,  with  its  head-quarters  at  Dresden.  The 
sent  of  direction  was  in  1S48  removed  to  Leipsic.  Its 
efforts  have  been  chiefly  turned  to  Southern  India,  to  the 
occupation  of  those  fields  of  labor  which  had  been  previ- 
ously cultivated  by  the  Danish  missionaries.  From  a  re- 
port published  some  time  ago,  it  appears  that  they  had  in 
their  employ  9  missionaries,  with  2  native  candidates,  in 
8  different  stations,  counting  4500  Church  members  and 
890  scholars  nnder  their  pastoral  care.  They  have  also  la- 
bored as  a  society  in  New  South  Wales,  but  the  results 
did  not  long  warrant  the  continuance  of  this  work. 

"North  German  Missionary  Society.  —  This  institution 
was  organized  in  the  year  1836,  with  its  seat  first  at  Ham- 
burg and  afterwards  at  Bremen.  The  scene  of  its  earli- 
est labors  was  India,  one  station  being  in  the  Telogoo 
country,  and  the  other  in  the  Neilgherries.  A  serious 
diminution  in  the  financial  receipts  led  to  the  transference 
of  the  mission  for  some  years  to  the  United  States  Evan- 

Eelical  Lutheran  Church.  When  the  finances  revived, 
owever,  the  responsibilities  connected  with  carrying  on 
the  work  were  again  assumed  by  the  Bremen  Union,  and 
the  field  of  effort  has  recently  called  forth  a  large  amount 
of  sympathy  in  North  Germany,  and  12  missionaries  are 
dow  employed  in  useful  labor. 

*•  Sorwegian  Missionary  Society.  —  This  society  was 
formed  in  1842,  and  soon  afterwards  sent  out  missionaries 
to  labor  among  the  warlike  Zulus  in  South-eastern  Africa. 
The  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  supply  agents  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  arts  of  civil- 
ized life,  as  well  as  in  religions  knowledge.  With  this 
object  an  estate  was  purchased  in  Natal,  and  an  indus- 
trial institution  established,  which  has  already  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  good. 

"Swedish  (Lund)  Mission.— In  1846  this  society  was  es- 
tablished at  Lund,  and  three  years  afterwards  it  sent  ont  2 
missionaries  to  China,  who  were  killed  by  pirates.  Other 
agents  were  at  length  seut  out,  who  were  spared  to  take 
their  share  in  attempting  to  evangelize  the  Chinese,  with 
a  hopeful  prospect  of  success. 

"  Berlin  Missionary  Union  fur  China.— This  society  was 
established  in  the  month  of  June,  1850,  during  a  visit  of 
Dr.  Gutzlaff  to  Berlin.  Dr.  F.  W.  Krummacber  was  ap- 
pointed president,  and  Prof.  Lachs  secretary.  The  object 
of  the  society  is  to  send  out  European  laborers,  and  to  aid 
training  institutions.  In  a  field  so  wide  as  the  vast  Chi- 
nese empire  there  is  ample  room  for  all,  and  from  the  last 
published  accounts  it  is  pleasing  to  learn  that  the  mis- 
sionaries of  this  small  but  useful  association  were  actively 
employed  In  diffusing  abroad  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

"Of  minor  account  is  the  Evangelical  Mission  Society, 
founded  In  1858  by  Gutzlaff,  until  then  a  member  of  the 
Berlin  Missionary  Society.  No  stress  is  laid  upon  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  missionary,  but  the  mission  field  as  a  life- 


home  is  insisted  upon.  This  society  labors  in  New  South 
Wales,  among  the  Papuas,  and  in  the  South  Sea  Islands 
and  East  India. 

"Another  society  worthy  of  notice  here  is  the  Her- 
manmbitrger  Mission,  with  head  -  quarters  at  Hanover, 
founded  by  pastor  Harms.    It  labor*  in  East  Africa. 

"Miscellaneous  Jewish  Societies. — On  the  continent  of 
Europe  there  are  sundry  associations  which  have  for  their 
object  the  evangelization  of  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel,  but  their  labor*  are  so  local  and  diversified  that 
they  cannot  well  be  described  separately.  The  Jewish 
Society  at  Berlin  was  formed  in  1S22,  the  Bremenlehe  So- 
ciety in  1839,  the  Rhenish  Westphalia  Union  in  1843.  the 
Hambnrg-Altoua  iu  1844,  the  Heste  Castel  in  1S45,  and  the 
Hesse  Darmstadt  in  1845.  These  aie  but  a  few  of  the 
many  organizations  which  exist  in  connection  with  Chris- 
tian churches  of  various  denominations  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  Jews,  and  the  interest  iu  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  Abraham's  seed  is  deepening  and  widening  every 
year. 

"  II.  British  Missionary  Societies.— Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  Uu  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.—  This  is  the  oldest 
Protestant  miseionary  society  iu  England,  and  its  origin 
may  be  traced  to  a  very  remote  period.  About  the  year 
1644,  while  the  civil  wars  still  continued  in  that  country, 
a  petition  was  presented  to  Parliament  by  a  clergyman  or 
the  Church  of  England,  supported  by  many  English  and 
Scotch  divines,  urging  the  duty  of  attempting  to  convert 
the  natives  of  North  America  to  Christianity.  This,  no 
doubt,  led  to  the  ordinance  passed  on  July  27, 1648,  by 
the  Independents  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  which  a  cor- 

g oration  was  established,  entitled  'The  President  aud 
ociety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  Eng- 
land.' The  preamble  recites  that  'the  Commons  of 
England  assembled  in  Parliament,  having  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  heathens  iu  New  England  are  beginning 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  feel  bound  to  assist  iu 
the  work.'  They  ordered  the  act  to  be  read  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  land,  aud  collections  to  be  made  in  aid  of 
the  object.  This  was  the  first  missionary  association 
formed  in  England,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  parent 
of  the  present  'venerable*  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  The  colonial  settlements 
first  attracted  public  attention  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
their  European  and  heathen  populations.  The  colonists 
of  New  England  from  the  commencement  displayed  great 
zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  The  labors  of 
Eliot,  Mather,  and  others  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
Christian  Church.  After  the  Restoration  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, Baxter  aud  Boyle  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
fnnctical  sympathy  with  the  work  in  which  these  excel- 
ent  men  were  engaged.  Meanwhile  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land became  interested  in  snpplyiug  the  new  colonies 
with  Episcopalian  ministers.  In  1675  it  was  found  '  that 
there  were  scarcely  four  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land iu  all  the  vast  tracts  of  North  America.'  In  view  of 
this  lamentable  state  of  things,  royalty  was  moved  to  111>- 
erallty.  Charles  II  was  induced  by  Compton,  bishop  of 
London,  to  allow  £20  for  passage  money  for  ministers  and 
schoolmasters  willing  to  go  out  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
and  the  sum  of  £1200  was  also  granted  to  supplv  Ameri- 
can parishes  with  Bibles  and  other  religious  books.  The 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  was  organized  June  16,  1701.  when  it  received  a 
charter  from  William  III.  The  main  objects  for  whirl) 
it  was  instituted  are  stated  to  be  twofold.  Ii  was  designed 
•to  provide  for  the  miuistrations  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  British  colonies,  and  to  propagate  the  Gospel 
among  the  native  Inhabitants  of  those  countries,' 

"The  income  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  In  Foreign  Parts  is  derived  from  various  sources, 
embracing  Parliamentary  grants,  collections  in  churches, 
schoolrooms,  nnd  public  halls,  in  which  anniversary  ser- 
mons are  preached  and  missionary  meetlugs  held,  and 
subscriptions  and  legacies  from  individuals.  In  this  way 
the  Institution  is  liberally  supported,  and  a  large  amount 
of  agency  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  people  where  mis- 
sion stations  have  been  formed. 

"During  the  long  period  of  its  existence  the  venera- 
ble Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  In  Foreign 
Parts  has  gradually  extended  its  labors  to  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  has  been  Instrumental  of  much  good,  es- 
pecially to  British  colonists  at  an  early  period  of  their 
struggles,  long  before  modern  missionary  societies  had 
commenced  their  operations.  This  useful  institution  now 
occupies  important  stations  in  the  British  provinces  of 
North  America,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  British  Colum- 
bia, the  West  Indies.  Southern  Africa,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India,  and  China.  To  all  these  places  Anglican 
bishops  and  clergymen  have  gone  forth,  carrying  with 
them  their  own  views  of  Church  order  and  discipline; 
and  In  connection  with  every  important  colony  a  diocese 
has  been  formed,  nnd  parishes  have  been  organized  after 
the  siyle  of  the  mother  conntry.  The  main  object  of  the 
institution  is  to  supply  the  services  aud  the  ordinances  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  British 
emigrants  who  have  been  annually  leaving  the  shores  of 
their  native  country  from  generation  to  generation,  to 
better  their  condition  in  foreign  lands.  And  with  much 
zeal  and  earnestness  have  the  ageuts  of  this  society  fol- 
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lowed  their  countrymen  in  all  their  wanderings,  minister- 
ing to  their  spiritual  necessities,  and  brlugiug  home  to 
their  recollections  the  tender  associations  ot  the  'old 
country,'  where  they  were  favored  in  times  of  yore  to  lis- 
ten with  pleasure  to  the  sound  of  the  *  church-going  bell.' 
Nor  have  the  dark,  benighted  heathen  population  within 
the  boundaries  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  (he  respective 
colonic*  been  neglected  by  this  time-honored  institution. 
Many  poor  wandering  Indians  in  the  north-western  wilds 
of  America,  as  well  as  idolatrous  Hindus  in  the  East,  aud 
warlike  Kaffirs  in  Southern  Africa,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
aborigines  of  other  lands,  have  beeu  favored  with  the 
means  of  grace  and  religions  instruction  through  its  in- 
strumentality, especially  of  late  years,  siuce  attention 
was  more  particularly  directed  to  this  department  of  the 
work. 

"  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge. 
—Although  not  strictly  missionary  in  its  primary  object, 
this  was  at  a  very  early  period  an  auxiliary  to  Christian 
missions,  and  is  at  this  day  a  most  powerful  help  to  the 
Church  of  England  in  her  desolate  places  abroad,  aa  well 
as  at  home.  It  was  founded  In  1698,  mainly  by  a  private 
clergyman,  Dr.  Thomas  Bray,  who,  subsequently  acting  as 
commissioner  in  Maryland,  and  seeing  the  great  neces- 
sity for  some  further  effort  at  home  for  the  advancement 
of  religion  in  the  colonies,  happily  succeeded  in  rousing 
public  attention  to  the  matter.  Having  afterwards  been 
the  chief  instmment  In  the  formation  or  the  Gospel  Prop- 
agation Society,  Dr.  Bray  may  be  fairly  considered  the 
founder  of  both  these  institutions,  and  in  tbem  of  many 
other  noble  societies  which  followed  them,  by  imitation 
or  natural  consequeuce.  As  early  as  the  year  1709  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  estab- 
lished a  connection  with  the  Danish  mission  to  the  Hin- 
dus at  Trunquebar,  and  rendered  considerable  aid  towards 
the  support  of  the  work.  The  Tanjore  mission  originat- 
ed in  1786,  and  the  one  at  Trichiuopoly  in  1762,  which, 
with  the  celebrated  Sch warts  as  its  missionary,  was  taken 
up  five  years  afterwards  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  So- 
ciety, and  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  success.  When 
other  institutions  of  the  Chnrcn  of  England  were  after- 
wards organized  for  the  express  purpose  of  propagating 
the  Gospel  In  foreign  lauds,  the  Christian  Knowledge  So- 
ciety thenceforth  confined  its  attention  to  the  circulation 
of  religious  works— Bibles,  Prayer-books,  tracts,  etc.— at 
a  cheap  rate  in  Great  Britain  and  its  several  dependencies. 
There  are  branch  societies  in  various  parts  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  persons  are  constituted  members  by  subscribing 
annually  a  sum  not  less  than  one  guinea. 

14  The  Church  Missionary  Society  was  Instituted  in 
London  April  12,  1799.  The  original  design  of  the  so- 
ciety was  to  act  more  especially  in  Africa  and  the  East 
That  fact  was  embodied  In  Its  first  designation,  but 
afterwards  dropped.  Though  the  sphere  contemplated 
by  the  first  board  of  directors  was  neither  smalt  nor 
Unimportant,  this  society  has  planted  missions  over  still 
more  widely-extended  regions.  At  first,  and  for  a  long 
time  after  its  commencement,  this  society  was  simply  sup- 
ported and  governed  by  the  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  was  not  in  any  way  subject  to  ecclesiastical 
authority.  At  length  the  appointment  of  English  bfo-hops 
to  foreign  countries  rendered  a  change  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  absolutely  neces- 
sary; and  it  was  decided  that  in  future  the  institution 
should  be  conducted  iu  strict  conformity  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical principles  of  the  Establishment.  Heuce  all  the 
missionaries  who  now  go  ont  in  its  service  are  placed  un- 
der the  government  ana  dlrectiou  of  the  bishops  nearest 
to  their  respective  stations.  The  funds  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  are  supplied  in  the  usual  way  by  per- 
sonal contributions,  legacies,  collections  after  sermons, 
and  at  public  meetings ;  and  hitherto  the  institution  has 
been  supported  In  a  very  liberal  mannor. 

"The  principal  spheres  of  labor  entered  npon  and  effi- 
ciently worked  by  the  agents  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  have  been  in  Western  Africa,  Continental  India', 
and  Ceylon,  British  North  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 
Iu  all  these  countries,  but  especially  lu  the  one  flirt  named, 
the  missionaries,  catechlsts,  and  teachers  of  this  institu- 
tion have  toiled  with  commendable  zeal  and  diligence, 
and  have  been  favored  to  see  the  fruit  of  their  labor  on  a 
large  scale.  The  Missionary  Record  gives  statistics  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  1S30  and  1870  respectively: 
*Thc  total  Income  of  the  society  then  was  £80,062;  now 
it  is  £100,000.  Its  communicants  then  numbered  818:  now 
thev  arc  21,700  (including  the  congregations  transferred 
in  ises  to  the  native  Church  in  Western  Africa).  The 
number  of  European  missionaries  was  then  84:  now  it  is 
903.  There  was  not  then  one  native  ordained  clergyman 
employed  by  the  society ;  now  there  are  109.  TJp  to  March 
1, 1862,  there  bad  gone  forth  on  foreign  service,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  562  men  of  va- 
rious countries  and  races;  of  these  no  less  than  191  were 
Germans.  Since  that  period  a  larger  proportion  of  English 
clergymen  have  engaged  in  missionary  work.' 

l*tfie  Colonial  Church  and  School  Society  may  be  re- 
garded as  supplementary  to  the  Church  Missionary  Soci- 
ety. It  has  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  missiona- 
ries employed  in  the  far  north-western  wilds  of  British 
America,  formerly  included  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  territo- 


ries, to  clergymen  and  teachers  laboring  among  the  scat- 
tered settlers  of  Australia,  aud  to  mission  stations  and 
schools  in  several  of  the  British  colouies. 

"  The  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among 
the  Jews  was  founded  In  the  year  1808,  although  it  was 
not  fully  organized  until  the  following  year.  The  consti- 
tution originally  contemplated  two  objects:  'To  relieve 
the  temporal  distress  of  the  Jews,  and  to  promote  their 
spiritual  welfare.'  Public  worship,  and  the  edncatiou  of 
the  children  under  the  care  of  the  society,  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  are  conducted  in  strict  conformity  to 
the  principles  and  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  which  it  has  always  been  Identified  both  in  its  man- 
agement and  principal  support.  The  first  sphere  of  its 
action  was  among  the  Jews  in  London.  In  1811  a  print- 
ing-press was  established  to  give  employment  to  poor 
Jewish  converts.  Two  years  filter  a  chapel  and  schools 
were  opened  for  the  benefit  of  seventy-nine  proselytes 
and  their  families.  In  161 S  the  first  foreign  missionary 
was  seut  forth  to  labor  In  Poland,  where  a  seminary  was 
soon  afterwards  established  for  the  training  of  Jewish 
converts  as  missionaries.  The  society  also  published  a 
Hebrew  edition  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  Jews  generally, 
and  prepared  a  Judseo-Pollsh  version  for  Poland,  and  a 
Syriac  version  for  the  Cabalistic  Jews.  In  1840  the  Jew- 
ish college  for  the  complete  training  of  missionary  agents 
was  established.  It  has  proved  an  Tm]>ortant  auxiliary  to 
Jewish  missions,  not  only  in  connection  with  the  London 
society,  but  also  to  kindred  institutions  which  were  af- 
terwards called  into  existence.  The  London  Society  has 
above  SO  mission  stations  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ;  more  than  80  missionaries,  of 
whom  upwards  of  60  are  converted  Israelites;  about  90 
schools,  with  an  aggregate  of  Hebrew  children  during  the 
last  thirty  years  of  upwards  of  10,000.  This  society  has 
seen  60  of  its  cou  verts  ordained  as  clergymen  of  Christian 
congregations  at  home,  and  it  has  distributed  above  60,000 
copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

"  Scottish  Society  for  Propamtina  Christian  Knovledfte. 
— This  institution  was  established  In  Edinburgh  in  the 
year  1709,  being  the  first  missionary  association  organised 
by  the  Presbyterians  of  North  Britain.  Its  original  de- 
sign was  the'extension  of  religion  in  the  British  empire, 
aud  especially  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland. 
The  pagan  world  subsequently  arrested  the  attention  of 
the  directors,  and  called  forth  their  sympathies  and  efforts. 
About  twenty  years  after  its  formation  this  society  en- 
tered into  correspondence,  with  a  view  to  forming  sta- 
tions among  the  American  Indians  in  the  vicinity  or  New 
England.  Three  agents  were  appointed  to  labor  among 
the  aborigines  of  these  settlements;  but,  from  some  un- 
toward circumstances  which  occurred,  they  appear  to  have 
been  warning  in  adaptation  for  their  work,  and  were 
withdrawn,  in  1741  a  mission  was  established  among  the 
Delaware  Indians,  which  met  with  great  success.  A  num- 
ber of  native  converts  were  received  Into  the  Church  by 
baptism,  and  the  heart  of  the  missionary  was  cheered  by 
manifest  tokens  of  the  divine  presence  and  blessing.  A 
"ood  work  was  also  carried  on  for  some  time  among  the 
Iudians  of  Long  Island  by  the  agency  of  this  society ;  bat 
an  attempt  to  evangelize  the  natives  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna  was  not  so  successful. 

"The  Scottish  Missionary  Socicttt  was  instituted  in  the 
mouth  of  February,  1796,  under  the  designation  of  the 
Edinburgh  Missionary  Society.  The  fh>t  mission  of  this 
society  to  Sierra  Leone  was  not  a  success.  Nothing 
daunted  by  the  comparative  failure  of  the  mission  to 
Western  Africa,  in  1802  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society 
sent  out  two  mifsionaries  to  Tartary.  This  mission  also 
failed  in  consequence  of  the  oppressive  and  restrictive 
measures  of  government  The  agents  of  this  society  were 
more  successful,  however,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  where  they 
commenced  their  labors  in  1605.  In  1822  missionaries 
were  also  sent  to  India,  when  Bombay  and  Puna  were  oc- 
cupied aB  principal  stations.  In  1835  this  branch  of  the 
work  was  traufferred  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  which  had  recently  commenced  oper- 
ations in  India.  In  1S24  a  mission  was  organized  for  Ja- 
maica, which  was  productive  of  much  good.  This  pro- 
duced a  mission  to  Old  Calabar,  Western  Africa,  which 
has  been  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  success.  In  1647  the 
stations  of  this  society  in  Jamaica  were  transferred  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  by  which  they  are  now  car* 
ried  on  with  efficiency  and  success. 

44  The  Glasgow  Missionary  Society  was  organized  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1796.  It  sent  missionaries  to  Western  and  South* 
ern  Africa,  but  without  very  marked  success.  In  1844  the 
missions  of  the  Glasgow  Society  were  transferred  to  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

14  The  Church  of  Scotland's  Foreign  Mission  Scheme.—  The 
formation  of  several  missionary  societies  of  a  general  uat- 
ure  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  appears  to  have 
excited  the  zeal,  if  not  the  jealousy,  of  the  Church  of  Scot* 
land,  and  overtures  were  presented  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly from  different  synods,  praying  that  attention  might 
be  paid  to  the  claims  of  the  heathen  world.  For  some 
time  these  were  disregarded ;  but  in  1824  the  subject  was 
brought  forward  again,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  programme  for  the  organization  of  what  was 
justly  designated  aa  'a  pious  and  benevolent  object. * '  At 
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tbfc  next  Assembly,  in  1S25,  the  committee  reported  In  fu- 
ror of  British  India  as  a  field  of  labor,  and  advised  the 
establishment  of  a  gfeat  central  seminary,  with  auxiliary 
district  schools  for  the  instruction  of  Hindu  children  and 
young  persons  of  both  sexes.  In  1889  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Duff  sailed  for  Calcutta  as  the  head  of  the  educational 
institution.  The  ship  was  wrecked  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  but  without  loss  of  life.  After  some  delay  and 
many  danger*,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duff  arrived  at  Calcutta  on 
Mav  27,  1830,  having  lost  a  valuable  library,  and  'being 
more  dead  than  alive.*  The  semiuary  was  opened  in  the 
month  of  August,  and  met  with  remarkable  success. 
Within  a  few  days  of  the  opening  800  pupils  were  in  at- 
tendance. Both  the  elementary  and  collegiate  sections  of 
the  institution  prospered.  The  English  langnsge  was 
chn»en  as  the  medium  of  instruction  in  the  highest  classes, 
but  a*  soon  as  qualified  teachers  and  suitable  school-books 
could  he  obtained,  due  attention  was  paid  to  the  vernacu- 
lar. In  1S3S  three  missionaries— the  Rev.  James  Mitchell, 
John  Wilson,  and  Robert  Nlsbet— were  transferred  by 
their  own  desire  from  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society  to 
the  General  Assembly's  Mission ;  and  in  1843  still  further 
chance*  were  made  by  the  disruption  of  the  Oeueral  As- 
sembly, which  fesned  in  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  to  which  all  the  missionaries  in  India  ad- 
hered, with  the  buildings,  furniture,  and  property  of  the 
respective  stations.  After  laboring  in  connection  with 
the  Indian  Mission  for  nearly  thirty-five  years,  Dr.  Duff 
finally  returned  to  his  native  land  in  1863,  having  mean- 
while made  but  a  brief  vi*it  to  England  and  the  United 
States  in  1854  and  1SS5. 

**  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland'*  Foreign  Mission.— This 
Church,  after  its  organization  in  1848,  made  arrangements 
for  carrying  on  the  missionary  work  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  edncai  lonal  establishment  at  Calcutta,  un- 
der the  able  super* u  eudeuce  of  Dr.  Dnff,  and  the  mission 
stations  at  Bombay,  Putin,  Nagpore,  Madras,  and  other 
place*  in  India,  as  well  as  those  in  Sonthern  Africa,  the 
colonies  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  the 
We<*t  Indies,  Mademi,  the  Mediterranean,  Australia,  and 
IS' at  a],  weie  prosecuted  with  vigor  aud  success  under  the 
new  administration. 

"The  Free  Chnrch  of  Scotland  also  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  supporting  and  carrying  on  a  mission  to 
the  Jews  which  had  been  organized  a  short  time  before 
the  disruption.  The  history  or  this  brauch  of  the  work, 
bo  far  as  Hungary  and  Austria  are  concerned,  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  Pesth  was  the  scene  of  a  remark- 
able awakening  among  the  scattered  seed  of  Abraham. 
Hundreds  of  Jeivs,  many  of  them  persons  of  distinction, 
became  simultaneously  interested  Inquirers  Into  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  The  revolution  in  Hungary  caused  the 
suspension  of  the  mission  for  a  time,  and  the  despotism 
of  Austria  well-nigh  extinguished  it.  Of  late  years  there 
have  been  considerable  changes  in  the  scene  of  Its  opera- 
tion*, and  Frankfort,  Amsterdam,  Breslau,  Pesth,  Qalatz, 
and  other  places  are  mentioned  in  the  society's  report  as 
places  where  its  agents  are  now  laboring  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 

♦«  UttiUil  Presbyterian  Sjtnod's  Foreign  Mission.— In  the 
▼ear  1S35  the  United  Secession  Church  planted  a  mission 
in  the  West  Indies  by  the  agency  of  the  Revs.  William 
Paterson  and  James  Niven.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
several  stations  were  opened  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and 
the  Grand  Carmanas.  The  progress  of  the  mission  to 
these  parts  is  indicated  by  the  following  scenes  of  labor, 
and  the  dates  when  the  work  was  commenced  at  each 
place  respectively :  Jamaica-— Stirling,  1835;  NewBrongh- 
ton,  1935 :  Friendship,  1*37 :  Goshen,  1S37 :  Mount  Olivet, 
1S39 ;  Montezo  Bay,  1348 ;  Kingston,  1848.  Trinidad— Port 
of  Spain,  1S39;  Aranca,  184*.  The  Great  Caymanas— 
Georgetown,  1840.  In  1844  a  mlsaion  was  commenced  at 
Old  Calabar,  in  Western  Africa,  intended  to  be  worked 
chiefly  by  converted  negroes  from  Jamaica.  The  synod 
also  sent  several  missionaries  to  Canada,  who  have  since 
succeeded  in  forming  self-sustaining  congregations,  and 
even  in  organizing  large  aud  Influential  presbyteries.  The 
first  work  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  formed  in 
May,  1847,  was  to  accept  of  the  transference  of  the  stations 
and  agents  of  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society  In  Jamaica, 
and  of  the  Glasgow  African  Missionary  Society  in  Kaffra- 
ria,  which  it  has  since  conducted  with  vigor  and  success. 
It  ban  also  a  Jewish  mission  to  Algiers,  Aleppo,  and  other 
places. 

••  English  Prertnjterian  Synod's  Foreign  Mission.— This 
Church  entered  upon  foreign  missionary  operations  in 
1844.  The  principal  scene  of  its  labors  is  China,  and  al- 
though the  work  has  not  as  yet  been  conducted  on  a 
large  »cale,  it  is  hoped  that  lasting  good  will  be  the  result. 
The  funds  of  the  society  were  considerably  augmented  a 
few  vears  ago  by  the  handsome  bequest  of  the  late  Mr. 
Sandeman,  to  whose  benevolence  and  general  Christian 
character  a  graceful  tribute  is  paid  in  the  annual  report  for 
1809.  Promising  mission  stations  have  been  formed  at 
Amoy  and  Swatow,  where  a  few  converted  natives  have 
been  united  in  Church  fellowship,  and  an  additional  mis- 
sionary has  recently  been  ordained  and  sent  forth  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  brethren  who  havo  been  some 
time  in  the  field. 

Ueformed  l+esbyterian  Church  Mission.— Foreign  mis- 
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sionary  operations  were  commenced  by  this  body  in  1842. 
The  principal  scene  of  its  labor  has  been  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  especially  New  Zealand  aud  the  New  Hebrides. 
The  Rev.  John  Inglis  labored  for  many  years  in  the  island 
of  Aneiteum  with  considerable  success.  By  the  blessing 
of  God  on  his  unwearied  efforts  a  goodly  number  of  con- 
verted natives  were  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  some 
of  whom  became  efficient  Church  officers  and  teachers  of 
others,  while  the  rising  generation  were  carefully  trained 
in  a  kuowledge  of  God's  holy  Word  to  an  extent  which  is 
not  often  witnessed  even  ou  mission  stations.  At  oue 
time,  out  of  a  population  of  1900  in  a  certain  district,  1700 
were  able  to  read  the  Bible — a  proportion  of  readers  per- 
haps scarcely  surpassed  in  any  country. 

"  Irish  Presbyterian  Church's  Mission.— The  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  commenced 
its  missionary  operations  in  1840.  Their  first  field  was 
India.  Considerable  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the 
British  colonies  by  this  body,  missionaries  haviug  been 
sent  out  at  different  times  to  North  America,  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand.  The  Assembly  has  also 
Jewish  missions  at  Hamburg,  Bonn,  and  in  Syria. 

41  Scottish  Society  for  tlus  Conversion  of  Israel. — This  so- 
ciety was  instituted  in  the  year  1845,  not  in  connection 
with  any  particular  branch  of  the  Christian  Church,  but 
on  a  broad  and  catholic  basis,  the  directors  being  chosen 
from  different  denominations.  It  was  originally  designed 
to  afford  temporal  relief  to  the  migrating  Jews  who  vis- 
ited Glasgow.  Subsequently  it  extended  its  operations 
to  the  seed  of  Abraham  in  foreign  lands,  and  sought  their 
spiritual  benefit  as  well  as  temporal  welfare.  Stations 
were  formed  and  agents  employed  at  Hamburg.  Algiers, 
and  Alexandria ;  but  in  186T,  when  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church  originated  a  mission  to  the  Jews,  these  for- 
eign stations  were  transferred  to  that  body,  from  which 
most  of  the  funds  had  been  derived,  and  the  Scottish  So- 
ciety again  confined  its  labors  to  home,  as  before. 

"Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society.  —  In  the  year 
1841  several  of  the  leading  medical  practitioners  in  the 
Scotch  metropolis,  in  the  course  of  their  reading,  haviug 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  medical  skill  might  be  greatly 
helpful  to  Christian  missions,  formed  themselves  into  au 
association  for  this  object.  Their  first  efforts  were  di- 
rected to  China,  where  the  want  of  medical  knowledge 
was  sorely  felt.  The  constitution  of  the  society  does  not 
restrict  its  operations  to  the  Celestial  empire,  out  leaves 
it  at  liberty  to  afford  its  aid  to  the  missionary  enterprise 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  intention  of  its  patrons  is 
to  give  gratuitous  medical  aid  to  the  suffering  poor,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  impart- 
ing religious  instruction  to  the  dark,  benighted  heathens 
who  are  the  objects  of  its  benevolence. 

"London  Missionary  Society. — Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1794  a  spirited  paper  appeared  iu  the  Evangelical 
Magazine  advocating  the  formation  of  a  mission  to  the 
heathen  on  the  broadest  possible  basis.  This  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  The 
Rev.  David  Bogne,  D.D.,  of  Gosport,  the  author  of  the  pa- 
per alluded  to,  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  father 
and  founder  of  this  noble  institution ;  aud  his  name  will 
ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  friends  of 
missions.  Two  months  after  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Bogue's  practical  paper,  a  conference  was  held  to  take 
steps  for  giving  effect  to  the  laudable  proposal.  That 
conference  was  attended  by  representatives  from  several 
evangelical  bodies,  in  accordance  with  the  proposed  catho- 
licity of  the  spirit  of  action.  The  result  of  that  conference 
was  a  carefully-prepared  address  to  the  ministers  and 
members  of  the  various  churches,  and  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  diffuse  information,  and  to  learn  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Christian  public  upon  the  subject.  A  con- 
ference upon  a  larger  scale  was  held  in  September,  1796— 
twelve  months  after  the  publication  of  Dr.  Bogue's  paper. 
The  conferencejasted  three  days,  and  comprised  a  large 
and  Influential  body  of  Christians.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Haweis 
preached  an  eloquent  aud  impressive  sermon  on  the  occa- 
sion, taking  for  his  subject  the  great  commission  (Mark 
xv,  16) ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Bnrder  and  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill 
also  took  part  In  the  preliminary  work  which  Issued  in 
the  formation  of  the  institution.  Thus,  amid  many  pray- 
ers, much  fraternal  love,  and  the  promise  of  large  sup- 
port both  in  counsel  ana  contributions,  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  launched. 

"The  first  question  which  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  the  directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  after 
its  formation  was  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable  fields 
of  labor.  Wishing  to  commence  their  operations  iu  a  part 
of  the  world  where  no  efforts  had  as  yet  been  made  by 
any  other  society  for  the  evangelization  of  the  natives, 
and  encouraged  by  the  reports  which  had  been  brought 
to  England  from  the  South  Seas  by  an  exploring  expe- 
dition which  had  discovered  many  new  inlands,  they  de- 
cided, in  the  first  place,  to  send  missionaries  to  Polynesia. 
The  field  once  chosen,  and  that  choice  published,  it  was 
found  that  neither  agents  nor  money  were  wanting  for 
the  enterprise.  The  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  was  broad 
and  deep,  and  the  readiness  with  which  service  was  of- 
fered and  funds  furnished  cheered  the  hearts  of  the  direc- 
tors, and  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  clear  indication  of 
the  divine  favor.    In  the  early  part  of  1796  the  missionary 
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ship  Duff  was  purchased,  and  freighted  with  a  suitable 
cargo ;  and  twenty-nine  agents  who  had  volunteered  their 
services  embarked  for  their  distant  sphere  of  labor.  These 
were  not  all  missionaries,  properly  so  culled,  only  four  of 
them  being  ordained  minister*,  and  the  re*t  mechanics 
or  artisans  of  different  kind*,  intended  to  take  a  part  in 
the  good  work.  Everything  appeared  providential  hith- 
erto, and,  to  crown  all,  Mr.  Jttines  Wilson,  a  retired  cap- 
tain of  excellent  spirit  and  great  professional  skill,  prof- 
fered his  services  to  navigate  the  ship  with  its  precious 
cargo  to  Polynesia.  After  some  detention  at  Portsmouth, 
the  Duff  went  to  sea  on  Sept.  83,  followed  by  the  earnest 
prayers  of  thousands ;  and  hy  the  good  providence  of  God 
reached  her  destination  in  safety,  notwithstanding  a  se- 
vere storm  which  she  encountered  off  the  Cape  or  Good 
Hope. 

"The  missionary  ship  Duff  arrived  at  Tahiti  on  March 
A,  1T»7,  and  anchored  safely  in  Matavia  Bay,  at  a  distance 
of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  In  the 
afternoon  the  captain  and  a  member  of  the  missiou  land- 
ed, and  were  met  on  the  beach  by  Paltia.  the  aged  chief 
of  the  district,  who  welcomed  them  to  the  country,  and 
offered  them  a  large  native  house  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. It  was  arranged  that  to  the  four  ordained  ministers 
and  fourteen  of  the  unmarried  brethren  should  be  con- 
fided the  establishment  and  prosecution  of  the  mission  at 
Tahiti ;  that  ten  should  endeavor  to  effect  a  settlement  at 
Tonga,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands ;  and  that  two  should 
proceed  to  the  Marquesas.  The  agents  were  distributed 
according  to  this  arrangement,  and  commeuced  their  la- 
bors, no  aoubt.  with  the  best  intentions.  It  would  be  an 
exercise  of  painful  interest,  if  our  space  permitted  us,  to 
give  the  sequel  of  this  enterprise  in  all  its  particulars.  It 
may  suffice  to  soy  that  in  this  large  band  of  missionary 
agents,  selected  in  such  haste,  there  were  several  men 
who  proved  altogether  deficient  in  meutal  power,  moral 
courage,  and  other  necessary  qualifications  for  the  work. 
Consequent] v,  some  proved  unfaithful  and  abandoned  the 
enterprise  altogether ;  others  were  discouraged,  and  the 
few  who  were  stout-hearted  and  courageous  labored  un- 
der many  difficulties.  In  some  of  the  inlands  the  mission 
totally  failed,  several  of  the  agents  being  murdered,  and 
the  rest  having  to  flee  for  their  lives.  In  after-years  the 
London  Missionary  Society  learned  to  select  its  missiona- 
ries with  greater  care,  and  seminaries  for  their  proper 
training  were  speedily  established.  After  numerous  re- 
verses, disappointments,  and  long  delay,  the  missionaries 
of  the  London  Society  ultimately  prosecuted  their  labors 
In  various  islands  of  Polynesia,  with  results  of  a  most  re- 
markable character,  in  connection  with  which  the  name 
of  John  Williams,  the  martyr  of  Erromanga,  and  those  of 
other  worthies,  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  enti- 
tled to  affectionate  remembrance. 

44  In  1798,  about  three  yenrs  after  its  commencement, 
the  London  Missionary  Society  sent  forth  four  missiona- 
ries to  Southern  Africa:  Dr.  Vanderkemp  and  Mr.  Ed- 
monds to  labor  in  that  part  of  the  Cape  Colony  which 
bordered  upon  Kaffraria,  and  Messrs.  Kitchener  and  Ed- 
wards were  stationed  north  of  the  colony  among  the 
Bushmen.  In  the  following  year  Dr.  Vanderkemp  and 
his  colleague  penetrated  into  Kafflrland,  and  offered  the 
Gospel  to  the  warlike  natives,  but  with  little  success  at 
that  time.  They  afterwards  labored  among  the  Hoti en- 
tots  living  within  the  colonial  boundary,  several  of  whom 
were  successfully  instructed  in  the  things  of  God,  and 
brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In  1806  the 
missionaries  crossed  the  Orange  River,  and  commenced 
their  labors  among  the  wild  Namaquas.  Here  the  cele- 
brated Robert  Moffatt  began  his  honorable  nnd  eventful 
career,  and  was  favored  to  rejoice  over  the  notorious  Hot- 
tentot chief  Africaner.  Mr.  Moffatt  afterwards  estab- 
lished a  prosperous  mission  at  Knruman,  among  the 
Bechuanas,  many  of  whom  he  saw  gathered  into  the  fold 
of  Christ,  and  into  whose  language  he  translated  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Afrer  a  long,  laborious,  and  honorable  mis- 
sionary career,  extending  over  half  a  century,  Mr.  Moffatt 
finally  returned  to  England  in  1870.  a  remarkable  instance 
of  God's  preserving  goodness  ana  of  entire  devotion  to 
the  mission  cause.  To  the  north  of  Bechuan aland,  in  the 
region  of  the  Zambeze,  Dr.  Livingstone  i>erformed  his 
wonderful  missionary  "travels,  and  there  also  the  Ill-fated 
mission  of  the  London  Society  to  the  Makololo  was  at- 
tempted. 

44  British  India  was  the  next  field  of  labor  on  which  the 
London  Missionary  Society  entered.  In  1804  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Ringeltaube.  Cran,  and  Des  Granges  were  sent 
out  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  mission  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel.  On  their  arrival,  Messrs.  Cran  aud  Des 
Granges  proceeded  to  Vizagapatam,  which  lies  about  600 
miles  south-west  of  Calcutta,  and  which  was  then  unoc- 
cupied by  any  other  society's  missionaries.  There  they 
met  with  a  cordial  reception,  and  soon  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing schools,  and  in  translating  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  Telinsra  language.  In  1S08  the  mission 
was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  conversion  of  a  celebrated 
Brahmin,  named  Annnderayer,  an  interesting  account  of 
which  was  given  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine*  In  1809 
Mr.  Cran  died,  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Des  Granges,  only 
survived  him  about  twelve  months.  Thus  was  the  sta- 
tion left  desolate  for  a  time;  but  other  zealous  missiona- 


ries were  sent  out,  and  the  cause  again  prospered.  The 
good  work  was  afterwards  extended  to  Madras,  Belgaom, 
Bellary,  Bangalore,  Mysore,  Salem,  Combaconum,  Coima- 
toor,  Travaucore,  Chlnsarab,  Berham|>ore,  Benares,  Sniat, 
and  other  parts  of  India.  At  all  these  places  school*  were 
established,  congregations  gathered,  the  Gospel  faithfully 
preached,  aud  many  souls  won  for  Christ  through  the 
agency  of  this  excellent  institution. 

44  At  au  early  period  of  Its  history,  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  was  led  to  turn  Its  attention  to  the  West  Indies. 
In  1807  a  Dutch  planter  in  British  Guiana  made  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  directors  for  a  missionary,  accompanied  by 
a  liberal  offer  of  pecuuiary  assistance-  This  led  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Rev.  John  Wray  as  the  first  agent  of 
the  society  In  Demerara.  As  the  work  extended,  addi- 
tional missionaries  were  sent  out,  and  stations  were  ulti- 
mately established  iu  George  Town,  Berbice,  and  various 
parts  of  the  colouy,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  poor 
negroes^  who  made  rapid  progress  in  religion?  knowledge. 
The  mission  was  progressing  delightfully,  when  It  re- 
ceived a  severe  check  by  the  general  rising  of  the  slaves. 
But  after  the  emancipation  in  1834,  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  realized  the  benefit  of  the  change  in  common 
with  other  kindred  Institutions,  and  their  numerous  sta- 
tions In  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Jamaica  have  been  fa- 
vored with  a  pleasing  measure  of  prosperity  under  the 
more  favorable  circumstances  of  entire  and  unrestricted 
freedom. 

44  To  the  London  Missionary  Society  must  be  awarded 
the  honor  of  organizing  the  first  Protestant  mission  from 
England  to  China.  In  the  year  1807  the  Rev.  Robert  Mor- 
rison was  sent  out,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  securing,  if 
possible,  a  good  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  dif- 
ficult language  of  the  Chiuese  empire.  In  this  be  suc- 
ceeded beyond  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine 
friends  of  the  enterprise.  He  proved  admirably  adapted 
for  the  peculiar  aud  untried  sphere  upou  which  he  entered. 
After  laboring  at  his  translation  for  some  years,  Dr.  Mor- 
rison was  Joined  by  other  missionaries,  and  the  work  of 
preaching  and  teaching  was  commenced  in  good  earnest. 
The  progress  of  the  mission  was  slow  at  first,  aud  it  was 
not  till  the  year  1814  that  the  first  convert  was  baptised. 
Afterwards,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  Chinese 
were  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and 
gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  through  the  united  labors 
of  the  missionaries  of  this  society. 

"  But  the  most  Interesting  mission  of  the  London  Soci- 
ety was  the  one  which  was  undertaken  to  the  island  of 
Madagascar  in  1818  by  the  appointment  of  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Bevan  as  the  first  missionaries.  Re- 
turning for  their  families,  whom  they  had  left  at  the  Mau- 
ritius until  they  should  learn  the  state  of  the  conn  try, 
these  excellent  brethren  proceeded  to  Tamatave  in  the 
course  of  the  foltowiug  year,  and  commenced  their  work. 
Within  seven  weeks  of  their  arrival  five  of  this  little  baud 
sickened  and  died,  and  Mr.  Jones  was  left  alone.  He  no- 
bly resolved  to  persevere  in  his  solitary  work  as  he  best 
could,  and  having  returned  from  the  Mauritius,  whither 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  for  a  season  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health,  he  was  joined  by  other  missionaries  from  Eng- 
land, and  their  united  labors  proved  very  successful.  Dur- 
ing the  first  fifteen  years  of  this  mission  the  entire  Bible 
was  translated  into  the  Malagasy  language,  and  printed 
at  the  mission  press  in  the  capital,  and  the  missionaries 
frequently  preached  to  a  congregation  of  1000  persons 
with  the  most  blessed  resnlis.  Then  came  a  dark  and 
gloomy  night  of  persecution,  during  the  bloody  reign  of  s 
cruel  pagan  queen.  The  missionaries  were  driven  from 
the  island,  hundreds  of  the  converted  natives  suffered 
martyrdom  rather  than  deny  Christ,  and  the  once  prom- 
ising mission  was  laid  desolate.  This  state  of  things  had 
continued  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centurv,  when,  in 
the  order  of  divine  providence,  by  the  death  of  the  queen 
in  1867,  the  way  was  opened  once  more  for  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  fu  Madagascar.  The  mission  was  now  re- 
commenced, and  it  was  found  that  the  native  Christians 
hnd  generally  proved  faithful,  numerous  accessions  atao 
bavitii!  been  made  to  their  number.  Several  memorial 
churches  were  built  to  commemorate  the  death  of  the 
martyrs,  and  the  work  was  extended  to  various  parts  of 
the  island,  with  the  prospect  of  still  greater  good  in  time 
to  come. 

44  The  report  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  for  1871 
stated:  *  In  China  there  are  connected  with  the  safety  18 
missionaries;  in  India,  49;  in  Madagascar,  23;  in  South 
Africa,  82;  in  the  West  Indies.  IS;  aud  in  the  South  Sea 
district,  87.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  society,  charge- 
able against  home  Income,  during  the  past  year  amounted 
to  £87,824 16s.  9rf.  Adding  the  expenditure  provided  and 
incurred  abroad,  viz.,  £30,027  2*.  lid.,  the  entire  outlay 
reached  the  sum  of  £107,851 19*.  &?.' 

"  Britieh  Society  far  the  Propagation  of  the  Gomel  among 
the  Jew*. — This  institution  was  established  in  London  in 
the  year  1842,  and  draws  its  chief  support  from  the  vari- 
ous Dissenting  communities  in  England.  Its  object  is 
identical  with  the  Episcopal  Society  for  Propagating 
Christianity  among  the  Jews ;  but,  being  organized  on  a 
more  catholic  and  general  basls.lt  afloras  an  appropriate 
sphere  of  evangelical  labor  in  this  department  of  mission- 
ary work  for  Nonconformists  of  every  name.    This  society 
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does  not  aim  bo  ninch  to  baptize  and  found  churches  aa  to 
preach  the  Gospel  and  circulate  the  Scriptures  and  relig- 
ious tracts  among  the  seed  of  Abraham  in  various  coun- 
tries. It*  first  sphere  of  operations  was  among  the  Jews 
in  the  cities  and  seaport  towns  of  Great  Britain.  It  after- 
wards extended  its  labors  to  the  Continent,  and  opened 
stations  at  Fraukfort,  Paris,  Lyons.  Wtirtemberg,  and 
Breslan,  and  also  at  Gibraltar  and  Tunis,  the  place  last 
named  having  been  found  an  excellent  centre  from  which 
to  work  in  Northern  Africa,  as  well  as  a  position  of  great 
influence  from  its  being  in  the  direct  highway  to  the  Holy 
Land.  This  society  has  also  its  mission  college  for  the 
Jew*,  in  which  it  trains  many  of  its  own  agents.  The 
twenty-four  missionaries  employed  by  this  institution  are 
all  converted  Jews,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three, 
more  than  one  half  of  whom  were  trained  at  the  mission 
college.  Nor  are  the  religious  interests  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration neglected.  From  the  beginning  atteutiou  has 
been  paid  to  Sabbath  and  week-day  schools  for  Jewish 
children ;  and  a  few  years  ago  an  orphan  asylum  was  es- 
tablished, in  which  a  considerable  numl>er  of  destitute 
Hebrew  boys  and  girls  are  fed,  clothed,  and  instructed ; 
and  when  they  grow  up  they  are  put  to  useful  trades  and 
occupations,  that  they  may  earn  their  own  livelihood. 

"  Congregational  Home  Missions. — The  report  preseuted 
to  the  last  anniversary  of  this  association  stated  that  the 
society  consists  of  144  home  mission  pastors,  who  occupy 
central  positions  composed  of  four,  five,  or  six  villages, 
where,  with  the  help  of  837  voluntary  lay  preachers,  the 
Gospel  is  preached  in  545  mission  chapels  and  rooms,  the 
attendance  in  which  had  exceeded  50,0U0  persons.  There 
is  in  connection  with  this  organization  a  department  of 
lay  and  colportor  evangelists,  100  of  whom  are  now  at 
work,  who  had  visited  80,000  families  during  the  year,  dis- 
tributed 250,000  tract.*,  sold  8000  copies  of  the  Bible,  and 
180,000  periodicals.  One  thousand  members  had  been 
added  to  the  churches  by  means  of  this  agency  during  the 
year. 

"  Baptist  Missionary  Society.— Like  moat  other  great  and 
good  things,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  had  a  small 


and  humble  beginning.  Its  early  history  is  inseparably 
connected  with  that  of  William  Carey,  who  may  be  fairly 
regarded  na  its  father  and  founder,  as  well  as  its  first  mis- 
sionary to  the  heatheu  world.  Although  of  humble  par- 
entage and  low  condition  in  life,  Mr.  Carey  was  a  man  nf 
great  mental  energy  and  unwearied  perseverance.  While 
plying  his  lowly  avocations,  first  as  a  shoemaker  and  aft- 
erwards as  a  humble  pastor  and  village  schoolmaster,  he 
conceived  the  grand  idea  of  attempting  to  propagate  the 
Gospel  among  heatheu  nations ;  and,  to  make  nlmself 
better  acquainted  with  tbe  wants  of  the  world,  and  in 
prepare  himself  for  future  action,  he  constructed  mans  of 
various  countries,  read  numerous  books,  and  studied  two 
or  three  different  languages.  At  length,  in  1784,  the  Not- 
tingham Baptist  Association,  to  which  he  belonged,  re- 
solved upon  holding  monthly  concerts  for  prayer.  Mr.  Ca- 
rey's one  topic  at  these  meetings  was  the  degraded  state 
of  heathen  lands ;  but  few  entirely  sympathized  with  him 
in  his  views.  Seven  years  later,  when  he  had  removed  to 
Leicester,  he  introduced  his  favorite  theme,  and  pressed  it 
upon  the  attention  of  his  ministerial  brethren  when  as- 
sembled together.  He  respectfully  submitted  for  their 
consideration, '  Whether  it  was  not  practicable,  aud  their 
bonnden  duty,  to  attempt  somewhat  towards  spreading 
tbe  Gospel  in  the  heathen  world.*  At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  association,  in  the  mouth  of  May,  1792,  Mr.  Carey 
preached  bis  ever-memorable  sermon  from  Isa.  liv,  8,  S, 
and  dwelt  with  great  power  on  his  two  leading  divisions 
— 'Expect  great  things  from  God,  aud  attempt  great 
things  for  God.'  The  impression  produced  by  this  dis- 
course was  so  deep  and  general  that  the  association  re- 
solved upon  instituting  a  mission  to  the  heathen  at  their 
next  meeting  in  nntnmn.  On  Oct.  8  the  society  was 
formed,  aud  although  the  collection  on  the  occasion  only 
amounted  to  £13  2s.  Gd.,  ample  fuuds  speedily  flowed  In 
from  various  quarters. 

44  After  the  formation  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
tbe  next  great  question  was  In  reference  to  the  specific 
Held  in  wnich  operations  should  commence.  Mr.  Carey 
had  thought  long  and  anxiously  about  the  South  Sea  Isl- 
ands, aud  held  himself  in  readiness  to  proceed  thither  if 
he  could  be  promised  support  even  for  one  year.  Just  at 
that  time  he  met  with  a  Mr.  Thomas,  from  India,  who  was 
busily  engaged  in  collecting  funds  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Christum  mission  in  Bengal.  In  consequence  of  the 
representations  made  by  this  well-meaning  but  somewhat 
eccentric  stranger,  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Carey  should 
accompany  him  to  the  East,  and  that  they  should  unite 
their  efforts  to  establish  a  Baptist  mission  among  the 
Hindus.  After  encountering  numerons  and  complicated 
difficulties,  financial,  domestic,  and  political,  they  at  length 
embarked  for  India  in  the  Princes*  Maria,  a  Danish  East 
Indiaman,  on  June  13. 1793.  They  landed  in  safety  at 
Balasore  on  Nov.  10 ;  nut  finding  the  way  closed  by  the 
restrictions  of  tbe  East  India  Company  against  their 
openly  pursuing  their  sacred  vocation  as  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, and  being  uncertain  as  to  what  amouut  of  sup- 
port, if  any,  they  would  receive  for  themselves  and  their 
families  from  Kugland,  they  went  np  the  country,  and 
took  situations  wnich  were  offered  to  them  in  connection 


with  establishments  for  the  cultivation  aud  man  a  fact  ore 
of  indigo.  At  the  same  time  they  studied  the  language 
of  the  natives,  held  religious  meetings  with  the  people, 
and  labored  in  every  way  to  bring  them  to  a  saving  knowl- 
edge  of  the  truth.  Mr.  Carey,  moreover,  from  the  begin- 
ning gave  great  attention  to  the  translation  of  the  Script- 
ures into  the  Bengalee  and  other  languages  of  the  East, 
aud  the  extent  to  which  he  succeeded  was  perfectly  mar- 
vellous. As  the  prospects  of  success  improved,  additional 
missionaries  were  sent  ont  from  Englaud ;  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  mission  were  removed  to  the  Danish  settlement 
of  8e  ram  pore ;  printing-presses  were  set  up,  and  the  work 
of  translating  and  preaching  the  Gospel  was  carried  on 
in  a  manner  which  has  scarcely  ever  been  equalled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  mission  field.  Mr.  Carey  became  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  in  India,  and  for  several  years  held 
the  high  office  of  professor  of  languages  in  the  Calcutta 
College,  in  addition  to  his  missionary  duties.  After  a 
long  and  honorable  career,  during  which  he  saw  the  Bap- 
tist mission  in  India  greatly  exleuded,  and  the  whole  or 
parts  of  the  *acred  Scriptures  translated  into  about  forty 
different  languages. of  the  East,  Dr.  Curey  died  in  peace  at 
Serum  pore,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy- three,  on  Mon- 
day, June  9, 1634,  leaving  a  noble  example  of  disinterested 
zeal  and  entire  devotedness  to  the  service  of  Christ  among 
the  heathen. 

"  The  attention  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was 
directed  at  an  early  period  to  the  West  Indies,  and  in  1814 
the  first  station  was  commenced  at  Falmouth,  in  Jamaica. 
The  first  regular  missionary  appointed  to  this  Interesting 
sphere  of  labor  was  the  Rev.  John  Rowe,  but  the  ground 
had  been  partially  prepared  by  Mr.  Moses  Baker,  a  man 
of  color  from  America.  The  favorable  reports  sent  home 
by  the  first  missionary  to  Jamaica  induced  the  society  to 
seud  out  two  more  laborers  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year.  The  number  of  agents  was  increased  still  further 
afterwards,  till,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  fourtceu 

Eastors  were  employed,  and  the  Church  members  nnra- 
ered  upwards  of  10,000.  Prosperous  stations  were  estab- 
lished not  only  at  Falmouth,  but  also  in  Kingston,  Mon- 
tego  Bay.  aud  in  most  of  the  other  chief  towns  on  the 
isfand.  All  went  on  well  till  the  year  1S31,  when  there 
occurred  one  of  those  Insurrections  of  the  Negro  slaves 
which  have  repeatedly  been  so  disastrous  in  their  results 
to  the  missionary  enterprise.  As  usual,  the  planters 
strove  to  involve  the  missionaries  lu  the  conBequeuces  of 
their  own  folly.  In  their  fury  the  colonists  destroyed 
nearly  all  the  chapels  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
throughout  the  island,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  expulsion 
of  their  agents ;  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed.  The 
value  of  the  property  thus  wantonly  destroyed  was  esti- 
mated at  £80,000.  The  local  government  gave  no  redress ; 
but  the  Imperial  Parliament  made  haudsome  grants  to 
compensate  for  tbe  loss,  and  the  British  public  came  for- 
ward most  liberally  to  help  to  restore  the  waste  places  of 
Zion.  When  the  storm  had  passed  over,  the  work  again 
revived  and  prospered,  not  only  in  Jamaica,  but  also  in 
the  Bahama  Islands,  Trinidad,  Honduras,  St.  Domingo, 
aud  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

"  In  the  year  1648  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  ex- 
tended its  labors  to  Western  Africa,  and  stations  were  es- 
tablished in  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  and  also  on  the 
banks  of  the  Camaroous,  in  the  Bight  of  Benin.  The  Rev. 
A.  Snker  was  the  first  missionary  to  this  part  of  the  coast, 
and  he  was  spared  to  labor  for  many  years,  nnd  to  see  the 
fruit  of  his  labor,  while  many  others  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
climate  soon  after  their  arrival.  At  length  the  Baptist 
missionaries  were  expelled  from  Fernando  Po  by  the 
Spanish  government  on  their  taking  possession  of  the  isl- 
and on  the  termination  of  their  ngreemcut  with  the  Eng- 
lish. On  the  mainland,  however,  where  unrestricted  re- 
ligious liberty  was  allowed  by  the  native  chiefs,  the  good 
work  took  deep  root,  and  a  goodly  number  of  hopeful 
converts  were  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  When 
China  was  thrown  open  to  European  missionaries,  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  responded  to  the  call  for  Gos- 
pel preachers,  aud  sent  out  two  or  three  agents,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  good  beginning,  notwithstanding  nu- 
merous difficulties  which  had  to  be  encountered.  Nor 
has  this  institution  been  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  Eu- 
rope. It  has  recently  appointed  missionaries  to  Norway 
and  Italy;  and  in  Rome  itself  its  agents  are  taking  their 
share  In  the  glorious  work  of  shedding  the  light  of  divine 
truth  on  the  darkness  of  popish  error  and  superstition. 

14  According  to  the  last  annual  report,  the  number  of 
European  missionaries  employed  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  (not  including 
the  Jamaica  Baptist  Union)  is  58,  iu  addition  to  221  native 
pastors  and  preachers,  who  have  been  raised  up  in  distant 
lands  as  the  fruit  of  missionary  labor.  These  occupy  296 
stations,  and  minister  in  104  chapels  of  various  kinds,  and 
they  have  under  their  pastoral  care  536  European  and  6491 
native  Church  members.  The  number  of  scholars  attend- 
ing the  mission  schools  is  3T77.  In  connection  with  the 
Jamaica  Baptist  Union  there  are  37  pastors,  94  churches, 
80,699  Church  members,  and  2242  inquirers. 

"  General  Baptist  Missionary  Society.— The  General  Bap- 
tists, so  called  from  their  general  or  Arminian  views  of 
redemption,  formed  a  missionary  society  in  1816.  The 
origin  of  this  association  is,  under  God,  traceable  mainly 
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to  the  able  advocacy  of  the  Hev.  J.  G.  Pike.  Regarding 
the  Held  as  wide  enough  for  all  the  agents  that  conld  be 
sent  into  it,  this  society  also  Unit  tnraed  its  attention  to 
India.  In  the  month  of  May,  1921,  two  missionaries,  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Bampton  and  reggs,  sailed  for  Cuttach,  the 

Srinclpal  town  in  Orissa,  the  seat  of  the  notorious  idol 
nggernaut.  The  first  of  these  devoted  servants  of  Christ 
soon  finished  his  course ;  bnt  other  agents  followed  at  in- 
tervals, and  opened  new  stations  in  adjoining  districts. 
They  were  driven,  however,  by  the  force  of  external  cir- 
cumstances, to  make  freqncnt  changes  in  their  locations 
and  plans  of  action.  Their  chief  work  consisted  in  com- 
bating the  prejudices  and  practices  of  idolatry,  and  their 
stations  were  generally  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
head-quarters  of  the  venerated  idols.  The  missionaries 
succeeded  in  establishing  schools  for  both  sexes,  and  an 
asylum  for  orphan  or  destitute  children.  Many  a  precious 
life  they  instrumental )y  preserved,  which  had  becu  de- 
voted to  the  blood-staiuea  altar.  As  elsewhere,  the  great 
enemy  to  Christianity  in  Orissa  was  caste,  change  of  creed 
being  attended  by  enormous  sacrifices — not  only  separa- 
tion irom  kindred,  but  the  loss  of  the- wonted  menus  of 
support.  Despite  all  obstacles,  aud  they  were  many  and 
serious,  the  Gospel  was  ultimately  embraced  by  consider- 
able numbers,  although  the  missionaries  had  to  wait  six 
years  for  their  first  convert.  To  counteract  in  some  meas- 
ure the  evils  which  followed  upon  the  loss  of  caste,  the 
missionaries  set  themselves  to  the  formation  of  villager, 
where  the  converts  might  be  mutually  helpful  to  each 
other.  A  carefully  executed  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Orls«a  language,  and  the  preparation  of  a  dictionary 
and  grammar,  were  the  work  of  Mr.  Sutton,  one  of  the 
society's  missionaries,  who  exerted  himself  nobly  in  this 
department  of  Christian  labor.  In  1845  this  society  es- 
tablished a  mission  at  Nlngpo,  in  Chiua,  which,  although 
feeble  in  its  commencement,  encourages  the  hope  of  its 
friends  aud  patrons  as  to  a  fair  measure  of  success  in  time 
to  come. 

"  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society.— The  name  of 
Dr.  Coke  must  ever  be  associated  with  the  early  history 
of  Methodist  missions.  He  was  raised  up  and  called  by 
the  providence  of  God  to  this  department  of  Christian  la- 
bor just  at  the  time  when  his  services  were  specially  re- 
quired. Mr.  Wesley  was  fully  engaged  in  guiding  that 
Srcat  religious  movement  which  took  place  in  the  United 
kingdom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  when  the 
foreign  work  was  commenced,  and  could  ill  afford  to  have 
his*  aiteution  called  off  to  distant  fields  of  labor.  It  was 
at  this  critical  period  that  Dr.  Coke  appeared  on  the  stage 
of  actiou.  Wearied  with  the  restrictions  aud  petty  an- 
noyances which  he  met  with  in  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties as  a  parish  clergyman,  and  with  a  heart  fired  with 
true  missionary  zeal,  after  his  remarkable  conversion  to 
God,  he  joiued  the  Methodist  connection,  and  at  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's request  took  the  general  superi ntendency  of  the 
home  and  foreign  missions— an  office  which  he  filled  with 
credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  cause  during  the 
remainder  of  his  long,  active,  and  useful  life.  In  the  pros- 
ecution of  his  arduous  duties,  Dr.  Coke  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic eighteen  times,  established  a  number  of  new  missions, 
and  went  about  from  door  to  door  himself  to  collect  the 
means  for  their  support  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner, 
long  before  the  Missionary  Society  was  regularly  organ- 

"  Methodism  bad  only  been  planted  in  the  United  States 
of  America  a  few  years  when,  in  1780,  the  work  was  ex- 
tended to  Canada;  in  1788,  to  Nova  Scotia;  in  1791,  to 
New  Brunswick,  aud  about  the  same  time  to  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Inland  and  Newfoundland.  A  few  years  after- 
wards Wesleyan  missions  were  established  in  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Territory  and  British  Columbia ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  spreading 
Itself  over  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  planting  mission 
stations  in  California  and  Oregon,  and  in  other  distant 
parts  of  the  great  continent.  Dr.  Coke  was  on  his  voyage 
to  Nova  Scotia  with  three  missionaries — Messrs.  Warrener, 
Hammett,  and  Clarke  — when  the  vessel  In  which  they 
sailed  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  West  Indies.  Ob- 
serving, as  they  believed,  the  hand  of  God  in  this  event, 
the  missionaries  at  once  bejrnn  to  labor  in  those  interest- 
ing Islands,  where  their  services  were  much  required ;  and 
their  numbers  being  soon  Increased,  on  the  return  of  the 
zealous  doctor  to  Europe,  the  foundation  of  a  great  and 
glorious  work  was  laid,  which  continued  to  grow  and  ex- 
pand from  year  to  year,  with  great  advantage  to  all  classes 
of  people.  Dr.  Coke  bad  crossed  the  Atlantic  eighteen 
times  in  superintending  and  carrying  on  the  missions  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  was  advanced  in  years 
when,  in  1818,  he  conceived  the  graud  idea  of  Methodist 
missions  to  India.  Bent  upon  his  noble  purpose,  he 
pushed  onwards  through  every  difficulty,  and  on  the  last 
day  of  the  year  he  sailed  for  the  far-distant  East,  accom- 
panied by  six  devoted  young  missionaries  appointed  to 
this  service  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  May  3, 1814,  Dr.  Coke  was  found  dead  in  his  cabin, 
having,  it  is  supposed,  expired  in  the  night  in  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy. The  Rev.  Messrs.  Harvard,  Clough.  Squance,  Ault, 
Br«kine,  and  Lynch  keenly  felt  the  sudden  removal  of 
their  leader  and  head ;  but,  having  committed  his  remains 
to  their  watery  grave  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  they  proceeded 


to  India  In  the  true  missionary  spirit,  and  by  the  blessing 
of  God  succeeded  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  present 
prosperous  Wesleyan  mi*»ion  in  Ceylon  and  continental 
India. 

"The  burden  of  superintending  and  collecting  for  the 
support  of  the  early  Methodist  missions  devolved  almost 
entirely  on  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Coke,  although  a  nom- 
inal missionary  committee  occasionally  sat  in  London  to 
transact  business  in  his  absence.  But  when  the  Confer- 
ence sanctioned  his  departure  for  Iudia,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  make  new  arrangements  for  carrying  on  the 
work,  to  which  lie  could  no  longer  attend  as  formerly.  It 
is  believed  that  the  idea  of  forming  a  Methodist  Mission- 
ary Society  originated  with  the  late  Rev.  George  Morley. 
It  was  not  till  1817  that  the  connection^  society  was  for- 
mally inaugurated,  with  a  code  of  4Laws  and  Regula- 
tions,' having  the  express  sanction  and  authority  of  Con- 
ference; but  1818  and  the  Leeds  meeting  are  regarded  as 
the  true  commencement  of  the  society.  At  thi*  time  Wes- 
leyan foreign  missions  had  been  successfully  carried  on 
for  forty-four  years,  and  nnwards  of  one  hundred  mis- 
sionaries were  usefully  employed  in  foreign  fields  of  labor. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Methodist  missions  do  not  owe 
their  origin  to  the  Missionary  Society,  but  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Missionary  Society  owes  its  origin  to  the 
missions. 

"  When  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Soc'ety  had  been  fully 
organized,  and  auxiliaries  and  branches  established  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  early  foreign  mis- 
sions of  the  connection  were  not  only  maintained  iu  their 
wonted  efficiency  and  good  working  order,  bnt  they  were 
extended  to  other  countries  from  year  to  year  as*  open- 
ings presented  themselves,  and  men  and  means  were 
found  available  for  the  work.  In  1811  a  micMon  was  com- 
menced in  Western  Africa,  and  the  work  was  extended  to 
Southern  Africa  in  1814,  to  Australia  in  1815,  to  Tasmania 
in  1S21,  to  New  Zealand  in  1S22,  to  the  Friendly  Islands 
in  1820,  to  China  in  1S46,  and  to  Italy  iu  1860.  In  all  these 
conutries  congregations  have  been  gathered,  churches  or- 
ganized, schools  established,  and  places  of  worship  erect- 
ed on  a  tcale  more  or  less  extensive,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  has 
endeavored  to  take  its  lull  share  in  the  work  of  evan- 
gelizing the  inhabitants  of  those  and  other  distant  regions 
of  the  globe. 

"  According  to  the  report  for  the  year  1871.  the  Wesley- 
an Missionary  Society  has  now,  in  connection  with  the 
various  fields  of  labor  occupied  by  its  agents  in  Europe, 
Africa,  Asia.  America,  and  Australia,  1029  ordnlued  mis- 
sionary ministers  and  assistants,  including  supernumera- 
ries; 779  central  or  principal  stations,  allied  circuits ;  4306 
chapels  and  other  preaching-places ;  96,024  full  and  ac- 
credited Church  members,  ana  144,783  scholars  receiving 
instruction  in  the  mission  schools.  The  total  amonut  of 
income  from  all  sources  for  the  year  was  £149,767  5s.  lid. 
Of  this  sum,  £39.093  Is.  6tf.  was  contributed  by  affiliated 
conferences  and  foreign  districts. 

"Ladies'  Committee  for  Ameliorating  the  Condition  of 
Heathen  Women.— In  the  year  1858  the  degraded  condition 
of  heathen  women  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  a  few 
eminent  Christian  ladles  in  London  connected  with  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  who  at  once  formed  them- 
selves into  a  committee  to  devise  the  means  of  promoting 
their  welfare.  The  first  measure  decided  upon  was  to 
send  out  female  teachers  to  assist  missionaries'  wives  tn 
the  schools  already  formed,  and  up  to  the  present  time  2T 
teachers  have  been  sent  abroad :  to  the  West  Indies,  3 ; 
continental  India,  10 ;  Ceylon,  8;  South  Africa,  7 ;  China, 
8 ;  and  Italy,  1.  The  committee  also  supports  nine  Bible 
women  in  Mysore,  Bangalore,  Canton,  and  Jaffna.  Im- 
portant assistance  has  also  been  rendered  by  grants  of 
pecuniary  aid  or  materials  to  13  schools  In  continental  In- 
dia, 17  in  Ceylon,  8  in  China,  17  in  South  Africa,  1  in  Ita- 
ly, 1  in  Honduras,  aud  5  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory. 
In  this  good  work  about  £1000  has  been  collected  and 
spent  annually,  aud  Christian  counsel  aud  encouragement 
have  often  been  communicated  to  female  teachers  and 
missionaries'  wives  abroad  of  more  value  than  any  mate- 
rial aid. 

"  Wesleyan  Home  Missions.— Methodism  was  professedly 
missionary  in  its  character  from  the  beginning,  and  it  has 
ever  sought  to  spread  scriptural  holiness  throughout  the 
land.  But  of  late  years  the  Wesleyan  Conference  has  or- 
ganized a  systematic  plan  of  home  missionary  work  tn 
supply  and  maintalu  earnest  ministers  for  the  benefit  of 
the  neglected  population  of  our  large  cities  and  rural  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  to  afford  aid  to  the  poor,  dependent  cir- 
cuits of  the  United  Kingdom.  Seventy-six  missionary 
ministers  are  now  employed  in  home  mission  work  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  besides  eight  as  chaplains 
to  minister  to  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  British  army  aud 
royal  navy.  About  £30,000  are  annually  contributed*  and 
expended  in  carrying  on  this  good  work,  with  gratifying 
results,  and  much  more  good  might  be  done  if  funds  were 
available  for  the  purpose.  Since  the  commencement  of 
the  work  under  its  present  organization,  to  the  Confer- 
ence of  1870,  there  had  been  an  Increase  in  the  home  mis- 
sion circuits  of  14,686  persons.  In  connection  with  that 
increase,  and  springing  from  It,  the  higher  work  of  spirit- 
ual conversion  to  God  was  everywhere  manifested.    Last 
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J  ear  more  than  800  excellent  people,  constrained  by  the 
jve  of  Christ,  aided  the  home  missionary  ministers  in 
the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

"Primitive  Methodist  Missionary  Society.—  Its  missions 
may  be  divided  iuto  Home,  Colonial,  and  Foreign,  all  of 
which  are  prosecuted  with  vigor,  besides  supplying 
many  neglected  districts  iu  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Irela'nd  with  plain,  faithful  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  it  has 
sent  forth  foreign  missionaries  to  British  North  America, 
Australia,  Western  and  Southern  Africa,  and  some  other 
distant  lands.  The  success  which  has  already  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  society  is  very  encouraging,  aud  it  bids 
f*ir  to  take  its  full  share  of  labor  in  seeking  to  evangelize 
the  heathen  at  home  and  abroad.  The  number  of  mis- 
sionaries employed  in  England  is  98;  in  Wales,  8 ;  in  Ire- 
land, 7 ;  in  Scotland,  T ;  m  circuits,  9 ;  in  Victoria,  7 ;  in 
New  Sooth  Wales,  16 ;  in  Queensland,  4 :  in  Tasmania,  4 ; 
in  New  Zealand,  4 ;  in  Cauada,  61 ;  in  Western  Africa,  2 ; 
in  Southern  Africa,  1 ;  total,  211.  The  total  number  of 
stations  is  143,  and  of  members,  13,898. 

"  Minor  British  Missionary  Societies.— In  addition  to  the 
leading  missionary  societies  of  the  Uuited  Kingdom  which 
carry  on  the  work  of  propagating  the  Gospel  in  heathen 
countries  on  a  large  scale  In  various  parts  of  the  globe, 
there  are  several  minor  Institutions  which  have  been  made 
very  useful,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  limited 
sphere  of  their  influence.  These  associations  have  gen- 
erally been  organised  for  special  object*  or  single  mis- 
sions, and  have  been  conducted  with  varied  results,  ac- 
cording to  circumatauces.  Of  these  the  following  may  be 
mentioned : 

14  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 
— The  first  foreign  mission  of  the  Welsh  Calvlnisttc  Meth- 
odists was  to  the  uorth-east  district  of  Bengal,  amoug  the 
Kassia*.  one  of  the  hill-tribes  of  nativos.  This  work  was 
undertaken  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  society  (1840), 
mod  about  ten  years  subsequently,  in  I860,  another  station 
was  commenced  at  Sythet  The  missionaries  did  not 
confine  their  labors  to  preaching  and  teaching;  they  also 
turned  their  attention  to  those  literary  studies  which  are 
to  necessary  to  success  in  all  evangelical  efforts  in  India. 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Lewis  succeeded  in  translating  the  four 
Gospels  and  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  into  the  Kassia  lan- 
guage ;  nor  did  they  labor  without  success  in  their  direct 
efforts  to  tnrn  the  heathen  from  dumb  idols  to  serve  the 
trne  and  living  God.  The  Calvinlstlc  Methodists  have 
also  established  a  mission  in  Brittany,  the  language  of 
that  part  of  the  European  continent  being  similar,  it  is 
said,  to  the  Welsh.  They  have  also  a  mission  to  the  Jews, 
which  has  been  prosecuted  with  as  much  success  as  could 
be  expected  considering  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  en- 
terprise. 

•'  Evangelical  Continental  Society.- The  object  of  this  In- 
stitution is  to  disseminate  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  various  nations  of  the  European  continent. 
Its  principal  fields  of  labor  are  Prance,  Belgium,  Spain. 
Italy,  and  Bohemia.  About  £4000  per  annum  is  raised 
And  expended  in  carrying  on  this  work,  and  the  results 
have  so  far  been  encouraging. 

"  The  Foreign  Aid  Society.— This  association  exists,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  managing  foreign  mis- 
sions, but  to  aid  such  as  have  been  established  and  are 
carried  on  by  other  societies,  and  especially  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Christian  schools  for  the  training  of  the  rising 
generation.  Its  principal  spheres  of  labor  have  hitherto 
been  on  the  continent  of  Enrope.  In  France  the  work 
formerly  aided  by  this  society  was  interrupted  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  late  war,  but  in  Italy  the  work  of  evan- 
gelization was  vigorously  prosecuted.  At  Naples  no  fewer 
than  600  children  are  receiving  Instruction  in  schools  to 
which  this  society  has  regularly  contributed  assistance. 
In  Madrid  the  church  under  the  care  of  Senor  Carraso  has 
been  substantially  assisted,  and  350  persons  have  been 
admitted  to  Church  membership. 

"  Vernacular  Education  Society  for  India.— This  society 
was  Instituted  In  1868  as  a  memorial  of  the  mutiny,  and 
has  for  Its  object  the  providing  of  Christian  vernacular 
education  and  literature  for  India.  It  has  118  schools, 
with  6122  scholars,  who  are  instructed  iu  113  different  lan- 
guages, at  a  co*t  of  about  £8000  per  annnm,  and  bids  fair 
to  be  a  powerful  aud  useful  auxiliary  to  the  various  mis- 
sionary societies  which  are  laboring  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  throughout  the  Iudlau  empire. 

"III.  American  Missionary  Societies — American  Board 
a/  Forevm  Missions.— -This  nseful  Institution  was  organ- 
ized Sept.  10,  1810.  under  circumstances  which  clear- 
ly  show  the  superintending  providence  of  God  in  the 
interests  of  missionary  work.  A  few  years  before  a 
theological  seminary  had  been  establish**!  nt  Andover, 
Mass.,  for  the  support  of  which  a  Mr.  Norrls,  of  Salem, 
bad  presented  a  donation  of  $10,000,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
education  of  missionaries.  At  the  same  time  a  gracious 
influence  descended  upon  several  of  the  students,  turning 
their  hearts  especially  to  the  subject  of  Christian  missions. 
One  of  these,  Samuel  Mills,  called  to  mind  with  feelings 
of  deep  emotion  the  words  of  his  beloved  mother  with 
reference  to  him :  *  I  have  consecrated  this  child  to  the 
service  of  God  as  a  missionary.'  This  young  man  shortly 
afterwards  engaged  with  Gordon  Hall  and  James  Rich- 
mond In  conversation  aud  prayer  upon  the  subject  of 


missions  in  the  retirement  of  a  lonely  glen,  and  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  their  hearts  also  were  drawn  to  the 
same  subject.  These  three  were  soon  Joined  by  Messrs. 
Judson.  Newell,  Nott,  aud  Hall,  the  whole  of  whom  of- 
fered themselves  for  mission  work,  aud  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  forthwith  established. 

"  As  it  was  proposed  to  found  the  institution  on  a  broad 
aud  unsectarian  basis,  after  the  plan  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  Mr.  Judson  was  despatched  to  England 
to  inquire  into  the  working  of  that  institution.  The  board 
was  at  first  appointed  by  the  General  Association  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  is  Cougregational ;  but  since  the  first 
election  there  has  been  no  preference  given  to  any  Chris- 
tian sect  In  1831,  of  62  corporate  members,  31  were  Pres- 
byterians, 24  Congregational  ists,  6  Reformed  Dutch,  aud 
1  Associate  Reformed.  Of  the  79  ordained  missionaries 
of  that  period,  89  were  Presbyterians,  2  Reformed  Dutch, 
and  the  others  Congregation alicts.  The  missions  are  not 
under  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  sects,  but  are  governea 
as  communities,  where  the  majority  of  the  votes  of  the 
missionaries  is  decisive.  Nor  are  they  regarded  as  per- 
manent, but  as  established  to  plant  churches,  and  to  train 
them  to  self-support,  with  a  view  to  a  still  wider  diffusion 
of  the  Gospel.  Hence,  at  an  early  period,  seminaries  were 
opened  for  the  training  of  native  teachers  and  preachers, 
and  also  for  the  education  of  girls  who  might  engage  ac- 
tively in  foreign  service,  or  prove  suitable  partners  to  mis- 
sionaries. From  the  very  commencement  this  society  was 
liberally  supported,  and  proved  very  successful. 

"The  first  field  of  labor  occupied  by  the  agents  of  the 
American  Board  of  Forelgu  Missions  was  India.  The 
Rev.  Messrs.  Judson,  Nott,  Newell,  Hall,  and  Rice  ar- 
rived In  Calcutta  in  June,  1812,  and  were  followed  by 
other  laborers  in  a  few  mouths  afterwards.  Numerous 
difficulties  met  them  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  en- 
terprise. The  country  was  involved  iu  war:  no  mis- 
sionary operations  were  allowed  by  government;  Messrs. 
Judson  and  Rice  Joined  the  Baptists,  and  Mr.  Newell  pro- 
ceeded to  Mauritius,  where  his  wife  aud  child  found  an 
early  grave.  At  length,  however,  after  many  discourage- 
ments and  delays,  the  way  opened  for  the  commencement 
of  missionary  labor  In  India,  and  a  statiou  was  formed  by 
Messrs.  Hall  and  Nott  In  Bombay  in  1814.  Afterwards 
the  work  was  extended  to  Ahmednuggnr,  Satara,  Kolapur, 
Madura,  Arcot,  Madras,  and  other  places,  with  a  measure 
of  success  which  more  than  compensated  for  the  early  tri- 
als and  bereavements  which  were  endured.  In  1817  a 
mission  was  commenced  by  this  society  among  the  Cher- 
okee Indians,  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kingsbury,  who  was  Joined  a  tew  months 
afterwards  by  Messrs.  Hall  and  Williams.  The  first  sta- 
tion was  called  Brainerd,  and  the  second  Eliot,  in  honor 
of  the  celebrated  missionaries  of  former  times.  To  these 
several  other  stations  were  ultimately  added,  and  a  good 
work  was  carried  on  for  many  years  among  the  Cnero- 
kees,  Chnctaws,  Osages,  Chicasaws,  Creeks,  Ottawas, 
OJibwas,  Dakotas,  Abenaqnis,  Pawnees,  aud  other  tribes 
of  North  American  Indian*.  In  1820  the  good  work  was 
commenced  in  Syria.  The  first  missionaries  were  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Parsons  and  Fisk,  who  arrived  In  Smyrna  on 
Jan.  16.  They  were  followed  by  other  zealous  laborers, 
who,  amid  many  difficulties,  succeeded  in  their  literary 
and  evangelical  labors  among  the  Armenians,  Nestorians, 
and  others,  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  Iu  1828  the 
missionaries  extended  their  labors  to  Greece,  aud  shortly 
afterwards  missions  were  commenced  in  China  and  India. 
In  1838  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson  was  appointed  to  Cape  Pal- 
mas,  in  Western  Africa,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Grout,  Champion,  and  Adams  were  sent  out 
to  labor  among  the  Zulus,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
the  great  African  continent  But  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable and  successful  of  the  society's  missions  was 
that  which  was  established  iu  the  Sandwich  Islands  in 
1819.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Bingham  and  Thurston  were  the 
first  who  were  sent  out  to  the  Pacific,  but  they  were  ac- 
companied by  a  farmer,  a  physician,  a  mechanic,  a  cate- 
chise, and  a  printer,  with  their  wives,  the  band  in  all 
amounting  to  seventeen  souls,  including  John  Honoree, 
Thomas  Hoper,  and  William  Temoe,  native  youths  who 
had  been  educated  in  America.  On  their  arrival  they 
found  that  the  native  idols  had  already  been  destroyed 
and  abolished  by  public  authority,  and  the  people  were 
thus  in  a  measure  prepared  to  receive  the  Gospel,  untram- 
melled by  those  attachments  to  long-cherished  systems 
which  in  other  instances  have  proved  such  a  serious  bar- 
rier to  the  dissemination  of  divine  truth.  From  that  day 
to  this  the  mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  continued 
to  advance  in  all  its  departments.  The  Scriptures  have 
been  translated  into  the  native  language  of  the  people, 
schools  have  been  established  for  the  training  of  the  rising 
generation,  and  thousands  of  converted  natives  have  been 
united  in  Church  fellowship,  so  that  the  whole  population 
of  those  beautiful  islands  are  now  at  least  nominally 
Christian. 

"American  Baptist  Missionary  Societtf.— This  society 
was  established  as  early  as  1814,  out  It  did  not  receive  its 
present  name  till  1846.  It  was  first  called  the  Baptist  Tri- 
ennial Convention  for  Missionary  Purposes,  and  was  com- 
menced in  Philadelphia,  but  afterwards  transferred  to 
Boston.    It  belongs  to  and  is  almost  exclusively  sup- 
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ported  by  the  Calvinlstic  Baptists  of  the  Northern  8Utet. 
There  were  gome  interesting  circumstances  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  this  institution  which  deserve  a 
passing  notice.  The  Revs.  A.  Judson  and  L.  Rice,  of  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  underwent  a  change 
of  views  with  regard  to  the  subjects  and  mode  of  baptism 
wneti  on  their  voyage  to  India,  and  having  resolved  to 
join  the  Iluptist  denomination,  they  weie  immersed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward  at  Serampore,  soon  after  their  arrival 
lu  Calcutta.  This  circumstance  was  the  means  of  stirring  ' 
up  the  missionary  spirit  among  the  Baptists  in  America, 
and  of  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  support  of  the 
new  converts  in  their  foreign  labors,  and  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands.  The  loss  thus  sus- 
tained by  one  society  was  gain  to  another,  and  resulted  in 
a  large  increase  of  missionary  agency  and  lu  a  wide  ex- 
tension of  the  means  of  religious  instruction.  This  soci- 
ety, which  originated  in  the  maimer  described,  ultimately 
extended  its  labors  from  Rangoon,  where  they  were  com- 
menced, through  the  Bnrmuu  empire,  to  Siam,  China,  and 
Assam,  to  the  Teloogoos  in  India,  to  Western  Africa,  to 
Greece,  Germany,  and  France,  aud  to  various  tribes  of  In- 
dians on  the  American  continent.  Both  in  the  character, 
extent,  and  results  of  its  labors,  this  institution  has  proved 
itself  worthy  of  the  high  commeudatiou  and  liberal  sap- 
port  with  which  it  has  been  favored,  and  it  bids  fair  to 
maintain  its  honorable  position  among  the  leading  Amer- 
ican missionary  societies,  of  the  present  day. 

11  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society.  —The  Method- 
1st  Episcopal  Chnrch  in  America  was  itself  the  offspring 
of  the  missionary  zeal  of  English  Methodism,  the  first  Wes- 
levan  missionaries  ever  sent  abroad  having  been  appoint- 
ed to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  iu  1760.  Withiu  half  a 
century  from  this  period  the  work  had  spread  over  the 
whole  continent,  reaching  even  to  California  and  Oregon, 
and  in  1S19  the  missionary  society  was  provisionally  or- 
ganised in  New  York,  and  was  formally  adopted  as  an 
authorised  institution  of  the  Church  by  the  Geueral  Con- 
ference the  following  year.  It  has  for  its  object  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  at  home  aud  abroad,  among  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  men.  The  bishop  in  charge  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sions appoints  the  agents  to  their  respective  spheres  of 
labor,  and  places  a  superintendent  over  each  station.  The 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  society  are  managed  by  a  board, 
which  is  constituted  In  the  usual  way,  and  which  meets 
at  stated  periods  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Its  first 
field  of  labor,  after  arrangements  had  been  made  to  sup- 
ply the  spiritual  wants  of  German  and  other  European 
immigrants,  was  among  the  North  American  Indians.  Iu 
183*  the  Rev.  Melville  B.  Cox  was  appointed  as  the  first 
Methodist  niisbiouary  to  Liberia,  in  Western  Africa.  Be- 
fore he  had  been  six  months  in  the  country,  how- 
ever, he  had  beeu  cut  down  by  malignant  fever,  and 
the  people  were  left  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd. 
Other  realotirt  laborers  followed,  and  a  good  work  has 
ever  since  beeu  carried  on  in  the  small  repnblic  of  Li- 
beria by  this  society,  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  col- 
ored missionaries,  who  are  found  hy  experience  to  be 
best  adapted  to  the  climate.  The  work  iu  western  Africa 
bus  since  been  organised  into  a  separate  Conference, 
over  which  a  bishop  has  been  ordaiued  of  African  de- 
scent, and  himself  the  fruit  of  missionary  labor.  In  1847  a 
mission  was  commenced  in  Chiua,  and  soon  afterwards 
In  India,  to  the  great  advantage  of  vast  numbers  of  the 
dark,  benighted  heathens  of  thes  <  densely-populated  re- 

fious.  Nor  has  the  continent  of  Europe  been  neglected 
y  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  America.  By  a  remarkable  providence,  some 
of  the  German  immigrants  converted  in  America  were 
made  the  means  of  conveying  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel 
back  to  their  native  land,  where  a  blessed  work  was  com- 
menced through  their  instrumentality,  which  soon  ex- 
tended from  Germany  to  Sweden,  Norway,  Scandinavia, 
and  other  countries  in  the  North  of  Europe.  By  their 
genuine  missionary  spirit  the  Methodists  of  America 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  noble  and  honored  an- 
cestry. 

"  Protestant  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions,— The  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States  of  America  was  organised  by  the  General 
Convention  of  1890,  with  the  seat  of  operations  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  1835  an  entire  change  was  made  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  society,  when  the  title  giveu  above  was 
adopted  by  general  consent.  The  first  scene  of  labor  en- 
tered upon  oy  the  missionaries  of  this  institution  was 
Greece,  the  Revs.  J.  J.  Robertson  and  J.  W.  Hill,  and  Mr. 
Bingham,  a  printer,  being  sent  out  towards  the  close  of 
1830.  They  first  settled  at  Tenos,  but  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Athens,  where  they  were  very  successful  in  their 
edacational  labors.  Their  principal  object  was  not  to  pros- 
elytize, but  to  revive  and  reform  the  Greek  Chnrch,  and 
their  labors  were  not  without  frail.  Stations  were  also 
formed  in  Syria  and  Crete,  bnt  afterwards  abandoned. 
In  1836  the  board  extended  their  labors  to  Western  Africa, 
by  the  commencement  of  n  station  nt  Cape  Palmas,  among 
a  dense  population  speaking  the  Grebo  language.  The 
first  missionaries  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Paine,  Minor,  and 
Savage,  the  last  of  whom  was  a  medical  man,  aud  his  skil- 
ful services  were  highly  valuable  in  a  country  unted  for 
its  insalubrious  climate.    Considerable  success  was  real- 


ised in  this  part  of  the  mission  field,  several  converted 
natives  being  gathered  into  Church  fellowship,  Christian 
schools  established,  and  a  small  newspaper  published  in 
English  and  Grebo,  called  the  Cavalla  Messenger.  Iu  1834 
missionaries  were  sent  to  Bavaria  and  China  by  this  wici- 
ety,  and  about  ten  years  afterwards  Dr.  Boone  was  coufi«- 
cruted  missionary  bishop,  and  went  out  with  a  large  staff 
of  laborers  to  Shanghai.  Nor  were  the  heathen  nearer 
home  neglected  by  this  institution.  Mission  stations  were 
commenced  among  various  tribes  of  Noith  American  In- 
dians; and,  notwithstanding  numerous  difficulties  which 
bad  to  be  euconutered,  arising  from  the  wandering  habits 
of  the  people  and  other  causes,  3li0  native  children  were 
soon  reported  as  being  under  Christian  instruction.  In 
1887  bishop  Kemper  consecrated  a  new  church  at  Dutch 
Creek,  and  appointed  Solomon  Davis,  a  converted  native, 
as  pastor  over  it,  whose  ministry  was  made  a  blessing  to 
many  of  his  fellow-conutrymen. 

44  American  Society  for  Ameliorating  the  Condition  of  the 
Jetrg.— The  primary  object  of  this  society,  which  was  or- 
ganized In  1890,  was  the  temporal  relief  of  persecuted  con- 
verts. It  was  not  until  1849  that  anything  like  missionary 
effort  was  put  forth  for  the  benefit  of  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel.  It  was  found  in  1651  that  there  was  a 
Jewish  population  statedly  residing  within  the  United 
Slates  amounting  to  120,000,  in  addition  to  which  there 
were  hundreds  and  thonsauds  constantly  moving  from, 
place  to  place.  In  this  wide  field  of  labor  the  society  at 
an  early  period  employed  ten  missionaries  and  seven  col- 
portors,  who  visited  forty  towns.  In  which  they  endeav- 
ored to  sow  the  good  seed  of  the  klugdom,  with  some  vis- 
ible proofs  of  spiritual  success. 

41  Freewill  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  —  The 
founders  of  this  institution  conceived  the  idea,  after  the 
plan  of  the  eccentric  Gossner,  of  (-ending  forth  missiona- 
ries to  the  heathen  without  any  guaranteed  support,  ex- 
pressing great  aversion  to  what  they  called  the  hireling; 
system.    Their  principles  were  lacking  in  true  missionary 

f rower;  but  at  leugth  the  Rev.  Amos  Sutton,  of  the  Eng- 
ish  Baptist  Mission  in  Orissa,  succeeded  in  awakening  a 
few  earnest  spirits  out  of  their  deep  slumber— first  of  all 
by  a  letter,  aud  secondly  by  a  personal  address  while  on 
a  visit  to  the  States  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  in  1S33L 
The  result  was  that  the  Revs.  Eli  Noyes  and  Jeremiah 
Phillips  left  for  Orissa  in  September,  1835,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Sutton,  with  whom  they  passed  the  first  six  mouths 
of  their  foreign  resideuce.  The  society  has  only  occupied 
this  one  mission ;  and,  although  their  agents  have  suffered 
much  from  the  climate,  their  labors  have  uot  been  with- 
out success,  especially  in  dispensiug  medicine  and  estab- 
lishing Christlau  schools.  Some  time  ago  there  were  4  mis- 
sionaries employed,  with  4  native  preachers,  %  churches* 
and  75  members. 

41  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America.— The  Presbyterians  of  the 
United  States  were  engaged  in  missionary  work  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  Scottish  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  secured  a  board  of  correspondence  in 
1741,  and  appointed  a  minister  to  the  Indians  on  Long 
Island,  and  in  the  following  year  sent  the  distinguished 
David  Brainerd  to  the  Iudiaus  in  Albany.  John  Brainerd 
succeeded  his  brother  David  in  1747,  and  they  were  both 
partly  sustained  by  the  American  Presbyterians.  In  17GB 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  made  a  collection  in  all  the 
churches  for  the  mission  to  the  Indians.  In  1790  the 
4  New  York  Missionary  Society'  was  instituted.  This  was 
followed  lu  1797  by  the  organisation  of  the  4  Northern 
Missionary  Society ;'  aud  in  1831  these  were  merged  in 
the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
established  and  conducted  several  Interesting  stations 
among  the  American  Indians,  in  addition  to  those  which 
bad  been  previously  commenced.  In  1832  this  society 
sent  out  a  mission  to  Liberia,  iu  Western  Africa,  and  the 
work  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  island  of  Cortscxt 
and  other  places  ou  the  coast,  where  it  has  been  carried  on 
with  a  varied  measure  of  success  amid  many  difficulties 
incident  to  the  climate  and  a  deeply -debased  heaiheu 
population.  In  1883  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Reed  and  Lowrie 
were  sent  out  to  India,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
mission  station  in  the  city  of  Lodiana,  on  the  River  Sta- 
les, one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Indus — a  place  far  distant 
from  any  other  scene  of  missionary  labor.  The  first  band 
of  missionaries  suffered  much  from  the  Inroads  of  sick- 
ness and  death,  but  were  soon  aided  or  followed  by  a  re- 
enforcement  of  laborers,  who  succeeded  in  forming  a  na- 
tive Chnrch  in  1S2S,  the  first  two  members  of  which  be- 
came eminently  useful  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel  to  their 
fellow-countrymen.  In  1838  the  American  Presbyterians 
commenced  a  mission  at  Singapore ;  aud  after  the  Chi- 
nese war  three  stations  were  formed  at  Canton,  Amoy, 
and  Niugpo,  to  which  a  fourth  was  afterwards  added  at 
Shanghai.  The  society  suffered  a  severe  blow  in  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Lowrie,  who  was  murdered  by  a 

{>arty  of  pirates.  The  board  has  also  sent  missionaries  to 
abor  among  the  Chinese  in  California,  and  in  every  de- 
fiartment  of  the  work  considerable  success  has  been  real- 
sed. 

44  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  Mission.— The  Evangel- 
ical Lutheran  Church  of  Nova  Scotia  is  a  religions  com- 
munity which  numbers  only  four  or  five  thousand  mem- 
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hers,  chiefly  of  German  extraction,  and  yet  it  has  shown  a 
most  praiseworthy  teal  In  the  cause  of  missions.  This 
Church  entered  upon  its  foreign  missionary  labor*  in  1687, 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  it  reported  6  ordained  and  2 
unordained  native  preachers  as  engaged  in  the  good  work 
In  India,  with  86  Church  members  and  866  scholars  under 
their  care. 

"Seventh-day  Baptist  Missionary  Society.— This  institu- 
tion was  organized  in  1848,  and  has  been  engaged  ever 
since  chiefly  in  Western  Africa  and  China,  where  three  or 
four  agents  have  been  usefully  employed.  The  Chinese 
mission  was  begun  in  1847  iii  Shanghai  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Carpenter  and  worden,  who  secured  a  house  within  the 
walls,  fitted  up  a  portion  of  it  as  a  chapel,  and  com- 
menced public  worship  in  it  soon  afterwards.  A  few  con- 
verts have  been  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ  as  the  re- 
salt  of  their  evangelistic  labors. 

"American  Indian  Mission  Association.— This  society 
was  founded  also  in  1842,  and  is  conuected  with  the  Bap- 
tist churches  in  the  south-west,  having  its  executive  in 
Louisville.  The  agents  of  this  society,  numbering  about 
thirty,  have  labored  among  different  tribes  of  American 
Indians  with  a  considerable  measure  of  success,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  which  they  have  had  to  encoun- 
ter. They  report  upwards  of  1000  converted  native*  as 
united  in  Church  fellowship  on  their  respective  stations. 

"Free  Baptist  Missionary  Society — This  small  but  use- 
ful institution  was  organized  in  1843  at  Utlca,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  on  the  broad  Christian  ground  of  having  no 
connection  with  slavery.  For  several  years  it  has  had  a 
successful  mission  in  Haytl,  with  1  missionary,  8  female 
assistants,  1  native  pastor,  and  4  native  teachers. 

"  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.— This  organ- 
ization dates  from  1844.  and  has  sent  forth  three  mission- 
aries to  India,  two  to  Turkey,  and  three  to  the  Pacific ; 
but  we  have  been  unable  to  bather  any  very  definite  in- 
formation with  reference  to  the  history  or  the  results  of 
their  labors. 

"  Southern  Baptist  Convention's  Missions.— The  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Southern  Baptists  was  formally 
instituted  in  1845,  missionaries  having  been  sent  out  to 
China  the  year  before.  Important  stations  were  formed 
at  Macao,  Hong-Kong,  and  Shanghai,  which  were  very 
prosperous.  In  1848  a  gloom  was  cast  over  the  mission 
by  the  loss  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James,  who  were  drowned  by 
the  upsetting  of  a  boat  when  on  their  way  to  Shanghai ; 
but  the  places  of  the  dear  departed  were  soon  supplied  by 
other  laborers,  and  the  good  work  continued  to  advance. 
The  next  field  of  labor  occupied  by  this  society  was  West- 
ern Africa.  Soon  after  a  station  had  been  established  in 
Liberia  the  work  was  extended  to  the  Yarriba  country, 
where  several  colored  missionaries  were  usefully  em- 
ployed, who,  from  their  being  of  African  descent,  could 
better  endure  the  climate.  According  to  the  last  returns, 
this  society  had  40  missionaries,  26  native  assistants,  1225 
Church  members,  and  688  scholars  in  the  mission  schools. 

"American  Missionary  Association.— This  society  was 
formed  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  the  year  1S46,  by  those  friends 
of  missions  who  declared  themselves  aggrieved  by  the 
countenance  given  by  some  other  philanthropic  institu- 
tions to  slavery,  polygamy,  and  kindred  forms  of  evil. 
Their  avowed  object  was  to  secure  a  broad,  catholic  basis 
for  the  co-operation  of  Christians,  but  to  exclude  from 
their  organization  all  persons  living  in  or  conniving  at 
the  flagrant  forms  of  Iniquity  alluded  to.  The  formation 
of  this  society  was  no  sooner  made  known  than  it  was 
joined  by  other  smaller  institutions,  as  the  'West  India 
Mission/ the  'Western  Evangelical  Missionary  Associa- 
tion,' and  the '  Union  Missionary  Society/  who  transferred 
their  Influence  and  their  agencies  to  itl  and  thus  gave  to 
the  new  organization  laborers  in  the  West  Indies,  among 
the  North  American  Indians,  and  in  Western  Africa.  The 
labors  of  the  society  were  subsequently  extended  to  Siam, 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  California,  and  Egypt.  In  1867  it 
supported  over  200  missionaries  at  home  and  abroad. 
Since  that  time  the  pressing  needs  of  the  freed  men  of  the 
Southern  8tates  have  absorbed  almost  all  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  board,  which  they  withdrew  from  other 
work  to  do  this  duty  which  lay  nearest  to  them.  This 
association  have  their  schools  and  churches  scattered 
through  the  former  slave  and  border  states.  The  whole 
numl>er  of  missionaries  and  teachers  commissioned  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  amount  to  84T0 ;  and  schools  have 
beeu  established  In  843  localities,  the  pupils  under  in- 
struction uumberlng  23,824,  who,  as  a  rule,  make  rapid 
progress  hi  learning.  The  interest  and  zeal  of  the  colored 
people  in  urging  their  children's  education  increases  ev- 
ery year,  ana  every  year  they  also  become  more  able  to 
assist  in  the  work.  In  a  short  time  both  schools  and 
churches  are  expected  to  become  self-supporting. 

"American  and  Foreign  Christian  Unwn.— This  institu- 
tion was  organized  In  New  York  in  1849.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
union  of  three  other  small  societies — the  '  Foreign  Evau- 
gellcal  Society,'  the  'American  Protestant  Society,'  and 
the  'Philo-Italian  Society'— which  was  afterwards  called 
the  Christian  Alliance.  The  principal  fields  of  labor  culti- 
vated by  these  associations,  both  nefore  and  after  their 
union,  were  the  papal  countries  of  France,  Belgium,  Swe- 
den, Canada,  Haytl,  and  8ontb  America.  In  ISM,  the  fifth 
year  of  the  new  organization,  it  numbered  140  missiona- 


ries of  all  grades,  one  half  of  whom  were  ordained,  and 
belonged  to  seven  different  nations,  and  a  proportionate 
number  of  converted  natives  united  in  Church  fellowship, 
and  scholars  in  the  mission  schools. 

"  French  Canadian  Missionary  Society. — This  society  was 
organized  in  1S39.  Its  object  is  to  evangelize  the  French 
Canadiau  Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  there  are  nearly  a 
million  iu  the  province  of  Qnelrcc.  It  Is  conducted  by  a 
committee  iu  Moutreal.  and  employs  a  threefold  ageucy — 
education,  evangelization,  aud  col  portage.  Above  240 
scholars  are  supported  in  whole  or  iu  part  by  the  mission; 
eight  small  French  Protestant  churches  have  been  organ- 
ized, and  about  1300  conies  or  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
are  annually  circulated,  iu  addition  to  other  religious 
works  which  have  been  translated  for  the  purpose. 

"  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  l*re»byterian  Ckureh 
ofyova  Scotia.— The  board  was  organized  iu  1844  in  con- 
sequence of  an  overture  on  foreign  missions  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Prince  Edward's  Island.  The  principal  pro- 
moter of  the  enterprise,  the  Rev.  John  Geddle,  was  the 
first  missionary  who  proceeded  to  Polynesia,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Archibald  as  catechist.  On  reaching  their 
destination,  tbey  were  kindly  received  by  the  agents  of 
the  Loudon  Missionary  Society,  and  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish a  station  at  Anetteum,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides 
group,  where  they  arrived  iu  July,  1848.  The  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  island  soon  renounced  their  pagan  prac- 
tices, and  became  professing  Christians.  An  anxious  de- 
sire for  religious  instruction  was  manifested,  and  a  goodly 
number  of  tne  natives  were  brought  under  gracious  relig- 
ions influences. 

"  Minor  Associations.— There  are  several  minor  mission- 
ary associations,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  concerning 
which  our  limited  space  prevents  a  separate  description.** 

In  order  to  make  the  above  list  complete,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  add  the  numerous  Bible  societies  [see  Bi- 
ble Societies],  and  also  Tract  and  Book  publication 
societies,  which  are  in  constant  and  intimate  co-opera- 
tion with  the  regular  missionary  societies,  together  with 
a  constantly-increasing  number  of  smaller  organizations 
contemplating  missionary  results.  Some  of  the  above 
will  be  included  in  the  subjoined  tabular  exhibit  on 
pages  368  and  369. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  points  of  interest 
shown  in  our  tabular  exhibit,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
reduce  to  statistics  anything  like  a  full  showing  of  the 
work  accomplished  and  in  progress  by  modern  missions. 
Indeed,  as  human  language  cannot  fully  set  forth  the 
horrors  cf  heathenism,  so  no  form  of  description  can  ade- 
quately portray  the  actual  and  possible  results  of  mis- 
sionary efforts  earnestly  and  perscveringly  put  forth  in 
harmony  with  the  divine  plan  for  evangelizing  the  world. 

VI.  General  Vieics  suggested  by  the  Present  Pei-iod  of 
Missionary  History  as  compared  with  Preceding  Periods. 
— 1.  The  field  of  missionary  operations  is  now  more  com- 
prehensive than  ever  before,  and  more  nearly  illustrative 
of  the  Gospel  design  of  evangelizing  the  whole  world.  In 
the  apostolic  period  the  Roman  empire  comprised  the 
then  known  world.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  medieval 
period,  the  world  formerly  known  to  the  Romans  was 
chiefly  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  northern  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Now,  every  continent  and  island  of 
the  globe  is  not  only  known  by  discovery,  but  accessible 
to  Christian  influence.  In  fact,  all  the  important  and 
many  of  the  unimportant  nations  of  the  earth  have 
been  actually  made  the  subject4)  of  missionary  instruc- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  fullest  literal  meaning  of 
the  Saviour's  precepts,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature;"  "Go  teach  all 
nations.*' 

2.  The  Church  of  modern  times  has  returned  to  the 
apostolic  idea  of  Christian  missions.  Hence  missionary 
operations  now  throughout  the  world  are  peaceful.  No 
more  crusades,  no  more  inquisitions  and  autos  dafe  are 
employed  for  the  pretended  advancement  of  Christian- 
ity, but  rather  preaching  and  teaching  generally  of  the 
pure  Word  of  God  as  a  means  of  persuading  men  to  be- 
come followers  of  Christ. 

8.  The  number  of  workers  for  this  object  is  greater 
than  ever  before,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  by  the  enlist- 
ment of  native  converts  in  almost  every  hind. 

4.  The  appliances  and  advantages  of  Christian  civil- 
ization,  such  as  the  press  and  general  education,  are  ev- 
erywhere brought  to  the  aid  of  missionary  eJ'vrL 
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5.  The  sympathies  of  the  Christian  Church  at  large 
are  extensively,  though  as  yet  far  from  fully,  enlisted  in 
the  grand  enterprise  of  Christianizing  the  human  race. 
In  this  enterprise  unity  of  idea  U  to  *  Urge  extent  neu- 
tralizing diversity  of  action,  and  making  even  the  rival- 
ries of  different  Christian  organizations  conducive  to  a 
common  advantage. 

6.  The  progress  and  results,  especially  of  Protestant 
missions  within  the  current  century,  not  only  justify  all 
the  efforts  of  the  past,  but  give  most  hopeful  signs  of  prom- 
ise for  the  future.  Those  results  comprise  not  only  the 
conversion  and  salvation  of  individuals  of  every  race 
and  condition  of  humanity,  but  the  actual  Christianiza- 
tion  of  whole  nations,  and  the  initial  steps  by  which 
whole  races  of  men  may  be  expected  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod to  receive  the  GospeL  Of  necessity,  a  large  share 
of  the  work  of  modern  evangelical  missions  has  thus 
far  been  preparatory ;  such  as  the  acquisition  of  lan- 
guages, the  translation  and  printing  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  education  of  native  ministers  in  heathen  lands. 
If,  therefore,  what  has  been  done  shall  by  the  blessing 
of  the  Head  of  the  Church  be  made  to  act  as  leaven,  ac- 
cording to  our  Saviour's  promise,  we  may  in  due  time 
expect  the  whole  mass  of  human  populations  to  be 
leavened  with  the  influence  of  Christian  truth. 

"The  social  and  moral  advantages  which  the  mis- 
sionary enterprise  has  conferred  on  the  heathen  arc  be- 
fore the  world.  What  vast  tracts  has  it  rescued  from 
barbarism,  and  with  what  creations  of  benevolence  has 
it  clothed  them !  How  many  thousands  whom  igno- 
rance and  selfishness  had  branded  as  the  leavings  and 
refuse  of  the  species,  if  not  actually  akin  to  the  beasts 
that  perish,  are  at  this  moment  rising  under  its  foster- 
ing care,  ascribing  their  enfranchisement,  under  God,  to 
its  benign  interposition ;  taking  encouragement  from  its 
smiles  to  assume  the  port  and  bearing  of  men ;  and  by 
their  acts  and  aspirations  retrieving  the  character  and 
the  dignity  of  the  slandered  human  form !  When  did 
literature  accomplish  so  much  for  nations  destitute  of  a 
written  language  ?  or  education  pierce  and  light  up  so 
large  and  dense  a  mass  of  human  ignorance?  When 
did  humanity  save  so  many  lives,  or  cause  so  many 
sanguinary  'wars  to  cease?'  How  many  a  sorrow  has 
it  soothed;  how  many  an  injury  arrested;  how  many 
an  asylum  has  it  reared  amid  scenes  of  wretchedness 
and  oppression  for  the  orphan,  the  outcast,  and  the  suf- 
ferer! When  did  liberty  ever  rejoice  in  a  greater  tri- 
umph than  that  which  missionary  instrumentality  has 
been  the  means  of  achieving?  or  civilization  find  so 
many  sons  of  the  wilderness  learning  her  arts,  and  ag- 
riculture, and  commerce  ?  or  law  receive  so  much  vol- 
untary homage  from  those  who  but  yesterday  were 
strangers  to  the  name?  By  erecting  a  standard  of  mo- 
rality, how  vast  the  amount  of  crime  which  it  has  been 
the  means  of  preventing !  By  asserting  the  claims  of 
degraded  woman,  how  powerful  an  instrument  of  social 
regeneration  is  it  preparing  for  the  future !  And  by  do- 
ing all  this  by  the  principle  and  power  of  all  moral  or- 
der and  excellence — the  Gospel  of  Christ — how  large  a 
portion  of  the  world's  chaos  has  it  restored  to  light,  and 
harmony,  and  peace ! 

"  But  great  as  are  the  benefits  enumerated,  most  of 
which  can  in  a  sense  be  seen  and  measured  and  han- 
dled, we  venture  to  affirm  that  those  which  are  at 
present  comparatively  impalpable  and  undeveloped  are 
greater  stilL  The  unseen  is  far  greater  than  that  which 
appears.  The  missionary  has  been  planting  the  earth 
with  principles,  and  these  are  of  as  much  greater  value 
than  the  visible  benefits  which  they  have  already  pro- 
duced as  the  tree  is  more  valuable  than  its  first  year':i 
fruit.  The  tradesman  may  take  stock  and  calculate  hii 
pecuniary  affairs  to  a  fraction;  the  astronomer  may 
count  the  stars,  and  the  chemist  weigh  the  invisible 
element  of  air;  but  he  who  in  the  strength  of  God  con- 
veys a  great  truth  to  a  distant  region,  or  puts  into  mo- 
tion a  divine  principle,  has  performed  a  work  of  which 
futurity  alone  can  disclose  the  results.    At  no  one  for- 


mer period  could  either  of  our  missionary  societies  have 
attempted  to '  number  Israel' — to  reduce  to  figures  either 
the  geographical  extent  or  the  practical  results  of  its 
influence,  without  having  soon  received,  in  the,  cheering 
events  which  followed,  a  distinct  but  gracious  rebuke. 
How  erroneous  the  calculation  which  should  have  set 
down  the  first  fifteen  years  of  fruitless  missionary  labor 
in  Greenland,  or  the  sixteen  in  Tahiti,  or  the  twenty  in 
New  Zealand,  as  years  of  entire  failure !  when,  in  truth, 
the  glorious  scene  which  then  ensued  was  simply  that 
which  God  was  pleased  to  make  the  result  of  all  that 
had  preceded — the  explosion,  by  the  divine  hand,  of  a 
traiu  which  had  been  lengthening  and  enlarging  during 
every  moment  of  all  those  years.  Therefore  were  the 
whole  field  of  missions  to  be  suddenly  vacated,  and  all 
its  moral  machinery  at  once  withdrawn,  we  confidently 
believe  that  the  amount  of  temporal  good  arising  from 
what  has  been  done  will  be  much  greater  twenty  yean 
hence  than  it  is  at  present"  (Harris's  Great  Commission, 
p.  185, 186). 

But  happily  there  is  no  prospect  that  the  field  of  mis- 
sionary effort  will  soon  be  vacated.  The  thirty  yean 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  above  paragraph  was  writ- 
ten have  proved  to  be  the  most  productive  of  mission- 
ary results  of  any  similar  period  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles.  During  their  lapse  the  "moral  machinery'' 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  particular  has  become  vast- 
ly augmented  in  volume  and  in  power,  and  has  been  set 
to  working  with  great  efficiency  in  many  important  lo- 
calities which  were  then  wholly  inaccessible.  The  rec- 
ords of  even  that  period  fill  numerous  volumes,  and  yet 
the  half  has  not  been  written. 

VII.  Missionary  Aspect  of  the  World,  with  the  Liter- 
ature appropriate  to  each  Region. — So  vast  is  the  field 
of  modern  missions,  so  numerous  are  the  workers,  and 
so  various  are  the  departments  of  effort,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult, though  very  important,  to  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  enterprise  as  a  whole.  In  order  to  do  so  even  ap- 
proximately, an  inquirer  has  to  glean  from  many  source*, 
and  to  combine  into  one  view  all  the  various  lines  and 
successive  phases  of  action  wjiich  focalize  towards  the 
contemplated  result.  The  proper  mode  of  studying  this 
subject  may  be  indicated  by  a  comprehensive  group- 
ing of  the  different  sections  and  countries  of  the  tcorld 
in  reference  to  missionary  occupation  and  progress, 
coupled  with  such  references  to  the  literature  of  mis- 
sions as  will  enable  a  student  to  prosecute  thorough  in- 
quiry into  the  history,  condition,  and  prospects  of  each 
particular  field. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  literature  of  mod- 
ern missions  is  already  very  extensive.  It  embraces 
two  distinct  classes  of  publications,  of  which  the  first 
may  be  denominated  auxiliary,  the  second  descriptive. 
To  the  first  belong  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  all 
tracts  and  books  designed  for  circulation  in  mission 
fields,  whether  educational,  apologetic,  or  devotional. 
To  the  second  belong  accounts  of  countries,  peoples,  and 
systems  of  false  religion,  also  missionary  explorations, 
experiences,  biography,  and  history.  Publications  of 
the  latter  class  are  specially  interesting  and  valuable  to 
Christian  workers  in  all  lands.  As  there  is  a  common 
brotherhood  in  humanity,  which  is  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  ties  of  Christian  relationship,  so  the  experiences 
of  foreign  mission  life  become  not  only  interesting  but 
instructive  to  the  agents  and  supporters  of  Christian 
work  in  Christian  lands.  The  converse  of  this  proposi- 
tion is  equally  true,  and  thus  it  is  that  home  missions 
and  regular  Church  work  in  Christian  countries  practi- 
cally blend  together  with  missionary  work  in  foreign 
and  pagan  countries,  forming  one  great  system  of  effort 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 

In  proceeding  to  a  brief  panoramic  survey  of  the  prin- 
cipal divisions  of  the  earth  in  reference  to  missions,  it 
seems  proper  to  begin  with  the  earlier  scenes  of  Chris- 
tian occupation  and  labor,  and  pass  around  to  the  Amer- 
ican continent  and  islands,  thus  completing  the  circuit 
of  the  habitable  globe. 
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1738. 


1822. 

18SS. 
1823. 
1815. 

1797. 

1802. 
1841. 
1860. 
1821. 
1835. 
1836. 

1842, 

1802, 
1662, 


1894. 
1854. 

1857. 

1850. 
1809. 


1*37. 
1852. 

1860. 


1861. 
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1769. 


1796. 


1701. 

1792. 

1844. 
1844. 
1865. 

1816. 
1843. 
1824. 
1840. 

1S47. 


1842. 

1860. 
1845, 


1808. 


I.  CojtTiiaccTAU 
Moravian  Missionary  8ociety. 

Paria  Evangelical  Miasionary  Society.. .. 

Rhenish  Missionary  Society. 

Berlin  Missionary  Society 

Basle  Evangelical  Missions 

Netherland  Missionary  Society 

Hermansburgh  Missionary  Society 

Norwegiau  Missionary  Society 

Utrecht  Missionary  Society 

Danish  Missionary  Society 

North  German  Miss.  Society  of  Bremeu.. 

BvangeL  Lutherau  Miss.  8oc.  of  Lelpelc . 
jGossner's  Evangelical  Missionary  Union 
\    of  Berlin 

Berlin  Woman's  Mission  for  China 

Berlin  Man's  Union  for  China. 

Pilgrim*sMiss.of  St  Krischona,near  Basle 

Kaiserwerth  Deaconesses'  Institute 

Jerusalem  Union,  at  Berlin 

Java  Society,  at  Amsterdam 

The  Brmeloer  Missionary  Society. 

(Mission  of  Separatist  Reformed  Church, 
(    at  Kampden 

Netherland  Miss.  Society,  at  Rotterdam.. 

Netherland  Ret  Miss.  Soc,  at  Amsterdam 

{Mennonlte  Association  for  the  Diffusion 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  Dutch  Marine  Pos- 
sessions, at  Amsterdam. 
Netherland  Anzll.  Miss.  Soc.,  at  Batavia. 
Netherland  Society  for  Israel. 

Swedish  Miss.  Society  of  Stockholm 

Missionary  Society  of  Land  for  China. 
(Miss.  Institute  of  the  Evaugellcal  Father- 
\    land's  Foundation  of  Stockholm. 
Missionary  Society  of  Goteborg. 
Finnish  Miss.  Society  of  llelslngfora. 

II.  Bbitibd. 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 

Principal  Foreign  Missionary  Societies. 
Church  Miasionary  8ociety 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

London  Miasionary  Society 


Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. . . 

Baptist  Missionary  Society 

Moravian  Missions. 

South  American  Missionary  Society 

English  Presbyterian  Missions 

Turkish  Missions'  Aid  Society 

General  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

Free  Church  of  Scotland  Missions 

Church  of  Scotland  Missions 

Irish  Presbyterian  Missions 

United  Presbyterian  Church  Missions. . . 

Colonial,  Jewish,  and  other  Missions. 

/Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among 
\    the  Jews 

Primitive  Methodist  Missions 

Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society 

United  Methodists  Free  Churches'  Miss. 

British  Society  for  the  Jews 

Evangelical  Continental  Society 

Colonial  Missionary  Society 

Foreign  Aid  Society 

Home  Missions. 

London  City  Mission 

Bishop  of  London's  Fund 

Wesleyan  Home  Missions 

Irish  Ch.  Miss,  to  the  Roman  Catholics. . 
Ch.  of  England  Scripture  Readers' Assoc. 

Army  Scripture  Readers'  Society 

British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society 

Missions  to  Seamen 

Home  Miss.  Society  (Congregational) 

British  and  Irish  Baptist  Home  Missions 

VI— A  A 


Number  of 
Ordained 

Mteeiooarlea. 
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805 


91 

56 

85 

71 

23 

44 

19 

10 

2 


4 
4 


}    - 


6 
16 


1,071 
280 

464 

86 


14 
12 

23 
28 
11 
11 

40 


40 
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Number  of 

Chorea 
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Number  'Approximate 

of      I      Annual 
Scholar*.1      I  ih  t  dm 


Prfntlpal  Fields. 


20,742 

1,869 

4,656 
1,851 
8,478 


114 

4 


21,705 

168,505 

40,000 

80,000 
87,420 

1,000 

568 

1,900 
218 
180 

5,740 


13,89$ 
5,656 


28,254 

900 

3,752 
1,500 
3,218 

13,087 

~160 
60 


41,941 


264,049 


38,281 


8,082 


800 

1,523 
9,752 
2,800 
1,300 

6,908 


8,951 


$122,005 

42,500 

60,000 

50,000 

165,000 

40,000 

88,500 
20,000 
20,000 

7,500 
18,535 

7,885 

20,S75 

4,285 

8,855 


4,765 

4,175 


9,650 


4,175 


944,185 


782,200 


784,550 


575,350 


565,620 

198,055 

77,390 
53,595 
47.705 
20,820 
80,000 
136,705 
50,000 
25,000 

183,855 


165,045 

161,285 
155,005 
69,615 
89,250 
16,030 
17,395 
9,195 


203,350 

149,850 

150,230 

117,225 

62,950 

49,730 

40,370 

41,505 

82,415 

26,410 


(Greenland,  Labrador,  N. 
<    Amer.,  W.  Indies,  S.Af- 
(   rica,Au*tralia,Tblbet. 
(South  Africa,  Senegam- 
(   bin.  Polynesia. 

S.  Africa,  Holland,  E.  In- 

8.  Africa,      [dies,  China. 

W.  Africa,  India,  Chinn. 
( A  mbon  ,Miuahaasa,S.Cel- 
\    ebes,  Java. 

South  Africa,  India. 

South  Africa. 

New  Guinea,  Bali. 

India. 

W.  Africa,  New  Zealand. 

India. 

(Farther  India,  Holland, 
\    India,  Australia. 

China. 

China. 

Palestine,  Abyssinia. 

Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt 

Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt 

Java,  Sumatra. 

Talant  Islands. 
(8urinam,  Orauge  Repub* 
\    lie 

Java. 

Java. 


Eastern  Africa. 


E.  and  W.  Indies  ,Turkey, 
China,  N.  Zealand,  W. 
I     Africa,  Mauritius,  Mad 
ngascar,  N.  America. 

E.  nnd  W.Indies,  W.andS. 
1  Africa.  China,  Aostra- 
(  Ha.  Polynesia,  N.  Amer. 
(South  Sea,  East  and  West 
-J  Indies,  8.  Africa,  Mad 
1    agascar. 

(Rand  W.Indics.S.Africa, 
<  Australia,  N.  Zealand, 
I  North  America. 
/East  and  Wc.-t  Indies, W. 
\    Africa,  Chiua. 

South  America. 
China,  East  Indies. 

East  Indies,  China. 

East  Indies,  S.  Africa. 

East  Indies. 

East  Indies,  Syria. 
(East  and  West  Indies, W. 
\    and  South  Africa 


East  and  West  Africa. 
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MiMloni 
Com- 
menced. 


1814. 
1810. 

1838. 

1810. 

1846. 
1882. 

1809. 

1820. 
1846. 


1899. 
1S43. 
1837. 


Names. 


I 

|  1861. 

1851. 
1S61. 


IL  British.— Borne  Missions.— {Continued.) 

Protestant  Reformation  Society 

Irish  Evangelical  Society 

Midnight  Meeting  Movement. 

The  Prison  Mission 


Number  of 

Ordained 

Mlationarlaa. 


Number  of 

Cboreh 

Members. 


Religious  Educational  Societies. 

(Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society 
\    for  India 

Wesley  an  Education  Committee 

British  Syrian  School  Association —  * . . . 

Indian  Female  Normal  School  Society. . . 

Miscellaneous. 

Religious  Tract  Society. * 

Bible  Translation  Society. 


\  - 


HI.  AmnxoAM. 

Foreign, 

American  Baptist  Missionary  Union. . . , 

/American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
\    Foreign  Missions 

American  Colonization  Society 

American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union.. 

Board  of  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church 

Cumb.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions... 


} 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South) 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Presb.  Board  of  Foreign  Miss.  (South}. . . . 

Presb. Board  of  Foreign  Miss,  (United). . . 

Presbyterian  Church  (Reformed) 

(Protestant  Episcopal  Board  of  Foreign 
\    Missions. 

Southern  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Miss. 

United  Brethren  (Moravian)  Mission 

Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society 

Woman's  For.  Miss.  Soc  (M.  E.  Church). . . 

Nova  Scotia  Presbyterian  Church  Miss. . . 

The  Free -Will  Baptist  Miss.  Society 

Lutherau  Missionary  Society 


American  Missionary  Association. 


Home. 

American  Baptist  Home  Miss.  8ocloty. . . 

American  Female  Ouardian  8ociety 

American  Home  Missionary  Society 

American  Seaman's  Friend  Society 

/Board  of  Missions  of  United  Brethren  in 
(    Canada 

Cumb.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions.. . 

Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society. 

Meth.  Epis.  Board  of  Missions  (South) — 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions. . . 

Presb.  Board  of  Home  Miss.  (United) 

Presb.  Board  of  Sustentation  (Sonth) 

Presb.  Ministerial  Relief  Committee 

Presbyterian  Sustentation  Committee — 

Prot  Epis.  Board  of  Domestic  Missions. . 

Reformed  Church  (Dutch) 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Board 

Southern  Bapt.  Board  of  Mlss.(Domestic). 

Freedmen. 

American  Missionary  Association 

Meth.  Epis.  Freedmen's  Aid  Society. 

Presb.  Committee  of  Miss,  for  Freedmen. 

Presb.  (United)  Board  for  Freedmen 

Protestant  Episcopal  Board  for  Freedmen 

IV.  Colonial. 

iThe  Reformed  Church  Mission  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Society  of  Internal  and  External  Missions, 
Batavia 

Presbyterian  Missionary  Society 

Melanesian  Miss.  Society,  at  Aukland — 

Hawaiian  Miss.  Society,  at  Honolulu 

West  Indian  Missionary  Board 

Palestine  Christian  Union. 
Mission  ta  Arabs. 


Number 

of 
Scholar*. 


49 


131 


17 


03 


129 


16 


Approximate 

Annual 

Income. 


26,480 
28,718 

1,123 

6,182 

70 
3,700 

361 

801 
1,000 


7,397 

14,410 

2^841 

4,078 

32 
10,059 

2,7l3 
1,500 
1,W0 


}  - 


620,460 

17,535 

5,800 

15,985 


89,445 

85,166 
46,476 
30,305 


637,995 
11,755 


Principal  Field*. 


210,100 

428,693 

33,337 

135,430 

69,3*28 

1,274 

2GS.488 

152,739 

484,366 

47,181 

56,251 

9.4S9 

110,732 

51,023 
77,390 
85,243 
4S.500 
7,500 
10,952 


— '       329,938 


246.593 
83,530 

207,691 
G5.243 

20,665 

23,728 

345,400 

96,105 

309,289 

28,793 

26,234 

81,817 

41.073 

168,262 

37,865 

8,812 

45,784 


329,938 
82,719 
59,195 
12,271 
21,808 


iBurmah,  Farther  India, 
Siam,  China. 
E.  Indies,  S.  Africa,  Tur- 
key, China,  Polynesia, 
North  America. 


(  West  Africa  Jndia.China, 
)  Japan,N.andS.Amer., 
)  Mexico,Italy,Bulgnria, 
(.  Scandinavia. 
North  America,  China. 
(West  Africa,  India,  Siam, 
<  Chi  na,  Japan,  N.Amer- 
(    tea,  Mexico,  Brazil. 


{ 


lndia,Turkey,  Polynesia. 

Syria. 

«.  America, West  Africa, 

China,  Japan. 
West  Africa,  China. 


New  Hebrides. 

India. 

India,  West  Africa.  | 
(North  America. West  In-! 
-<  dies,  Egypt,  Siam,  Pol-' 
(    yuesla. 


South  Africa. 

Holland,  India. 

Melbourne,  Australia, 
Melanesia. 
(Micronesia,  Marquesas* 
1    Islands. 
West  Africa. 
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1.  The  Continent  of  Europe  presents  at  this  time  the 
Interesting  spectacle  of  active  missionary  labor  prose- 
cuted not  only  by  British  bat  also  by  American  Protes-' 
tants  in  most  of  those  old  countries  where  a  ceremoni- 
ous or  a  nominal  Christianity  has  long  held  sway.  In 
Northern  Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, and  Norway,  the  missionaries  are  in  many  cases 
natives  of  those  countries,  who  as  emigrants  to  the 
United  States  of  America  became  experimental  Chris- 
tians, and  who  have  returned  to  preach  the  doctrines 
of  vital  godliness  to  their  fatherlands.  Protestant  mis- 
sions are  also  established  in  France,  Switzerland,  Aus- 
tria, Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy.  In  all  these  countries 
the  Scriptures  and  Christian  tracts  are  circulated  more 
freely  and  more  numerously  than  ever  before. 

With  some  correspondence  to  the  activity  of  Protes- 
tants in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  become  very  zealous  for  the  recon- 
version of  England  to  medieval  Christianity.  The  Jes- 
uits expelled  from  Germany  and  the  monks  disfran- 
chised in  Italy  are  sent  there  in  great  numbers.  These 
measures  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  greater  activity 
among  British  Christians  in  home  missions,  and  thus, 
so  long  as  peaceful  measures  are  employed  on  both  sides, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  mutually  good  results  will  follow. 
Thought  will  be  stimulated,  liberality  increased,  watch- 
fulness will  be  awakened,  and  Christ  will  be  preached, 
even  though  of  contention.  As  the  movements  now 
referred  to  are  for  the  greater  part  quite  recent,  the 
latest  information  respecting  them  must  be  sought  in 
the  current  reports  and  correspondence  of  the  societies 
engaged  in  them,  inclusive  of  the  Bible  and  Tract  socie- 
ties. In  this  field  comparatively  little  has  been  required 
in  the  matter  of  Bible  translations,  but  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  revision  of  versions  to  make  them 
as  perfect  as  possible  for  popular  circulation.  See  Rule, 
Mission  to  Gibraltar  and  Spain ;  Arthur,  Italy  in  Tran- 
sition; Scott,  TeUtrdm  and  Lapland;  Report*  of  Mission- 
ary Societies ;  Toase,  Wesleyan  Mission  in  France ;  Mrs. 
Peddie,  Dawn  of  the  Second  Reformation  in  Spain ;  Ellis, 
Denmark  and  her  Missions ;  Henderson's  Life  and  Labors. 
See  also  the  articles  Baptists;  Methodists;  Presby- 
terians ;  Protestant  Episcopalians  ;  Wesley ans. 

2.  Greece,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  and  Western  Asia. — 
The  modern  populations  of  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  are  greatly  mingled.  The  Moslem  races 
predominate,  but  nominal  Christians  are  found  in  every 
country  and  under  all  the  governments.  They  consti- 
tute more  than  a  third  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  are  found  in  every  province  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire,  while  in  Persia  they  are  supposed  to  num- 
ber twelve  millions.  Hence  a  wise  plan  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Mohammedans  of  those  lands  involved  the 
primary  necessity  of  evangelical  missions  to  the  nomi- 
nal Christians  of  the  East.  To  this  task,  as  a  republica- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Bible  lands,  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  has  addressed  itself  energetically 
and  perseveringly.  It  has  in  so  doing  established  mis- 
sions in  Greece,  in  Palestine,  in  Syria,  among  the  Jews, 
Mohammedans,  and  Bulgarians  of  Turkey,  the  Armeni- 
ans, the  Nestorians,  and  the  Druses.  A  very  interest- 
ing history  of  these  missions  and  their  adjuncts  has  re- 
cently been  published  by  Dr.  Anderson,  from  which  it 
appears  that,  notwithstanding  many  difficulties,  great 
and  encouraging  results  have  been  attained,  not  only  in 
the  direct  experience  of  the  Christian  life,  but  in  the 
awakening  of  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry,  the  improve- 
ment of  education,  increased  toleration,  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  Word  of  God  throughout  the  various  regions 
that  have  been  occupied  and  permeated  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  missions.  The  printing  of  the  board  has 
been  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  including  the  issue  of 
the  Scriptures  and  other  publications  in  the  following 
languages,  viz.  Italian,  modern  Greek,  Gneco- Turkish, 
ancient  Armenian,  modern  Armenian,  Armeno-Turkish, 
Osmanli-Turkish,  Bulgarian,  Hebrew,  Hebrew-Spanish, 
modern  Syriac,  ami  Arabic.    The  printing  of  the  whole 


Bible  in  Arabic,  at  the  expense  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  was  completed  in  1866.  The  great  work  of  its 
translation  and  conduct  through  the  press  was  accom- 
plished by  the  zeal  and  energy  of  sixteen  years'  labor  on 
the  part  of  two  learned  missionaries  of  the  American 
Board,  Drs.  Smith  and  Van  Dyck.  This  one  publica- 
tion offers  the  Word  of  God  to  the  Arabic  reading  world, 
comprising  a  population  (though  largely  uneducated) 
of  120,000,000  of  people.  See  Anderson,'  Oriental  Mis- 
sions;  Smith  and  D wight,  Missionary  Researches  in  A  r-* 
taenia ;  Hartley,  Researches  in  Greece  and  the  Levant ; 
Perkins,  Eighteen  Years  in  Persia ,  Grant,  Nestorians; 
Wortabet,  Syria  and  the  Syrians;  D wight,  Christianity 
in  Turkey ;  Churchill,  Residence  in  Mount  Lebanon ; 
Ewald,  Mission  in  Jerusalem ;  Thomson,  The  Land  and 
the  Book;  Wilson,  Greek  Mission;  Yeates,  Gospel  in 
Syria ;  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible. 

8.  Missions  among  the  Jews. — For  more  than  eighteen 
centuries  the  Jews  have  been  a  cosmopolitan  people. 
The  very  first  missions  of  the  apostles  were  to  the  Jews 
"  scattered  abroad."   In  subsequent  ages  the  once  chosen 
but  now  dispersed  race  was  in  many  countries  made  the 
object  of  cruel  and  wasting  persecution.     Still  as  a  pe- 
culiar people  the  Jews  have  continued  "  among  all  na- 
tions" to  maintain  their  own  beliefs  and  customs,  and 
especially  an  inveterate  prejudice  against, Christianity. 
See  Jews  ;  Judaism.   As  such  they  could  not  be  reach- 
ed by  missionary  efforts  of  the  usual  type.     Hence  at 
an  early  period  of  the  missionary  movement  of  the  cur- 
rent century  it  was  deemed  important  to  organize  spe- 
cial missions  to  the  Jews  in  the  various  countries  where 
they  resided  in  the  greatest  numbers.    Indeed,  some  be- 
ginnings of  this  character  were  made  in  Holland  and 
Germany  during  the  preceding  century,  and  not  with- 
out good  results.     August  Hermann  Francke  took  a 
lively  interest  in  this  subject.     One  of  the  ablest  work- 
ers raised  up  under  him  was  professor  Callenberg,  who 
iu  1728  founded  an  institute  for  the  education  of  Chris- 
tian theologian*  in  Hebrew  antiquities  and  the  Rabbinic 
theology.     Feb.  16,  1809,  the  London  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christianity  among  the  Jews  was  organized.   In 
1820  the  American  Society  for  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  was  begun.    In  1849  it  was  greatly  en- 
larged in  its  scope.    In  1842  the  British  Society  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews  was  organ- 
ized by  the  Dissenting  churches.     In  1839  the  Church 
of  Scotland  commenced  missionary  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  Jews.    In  1845  the  Scottish  Society  for  the  conver- 
sion of  Israel  was  organized.     Besides  these  principal 
organizations,  there  have  been  various  local  societies  for 
the  same  object  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  also  various  missionary  societies, 
e.  g.  the  American  Board,  the  Presbyterian  Board,  and 
that  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  have  main- 
tained special  missions  to  Jewish  populations.     The 
aggregate  result  of  these  efforts  is  impossible  of  indi- 
cation by  figures,  and  yet  it  is  no  small  thing  to  be 
able  to  say  that  many  thousands  of  copies  of  the  Script- 
ures of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  have  been 
circulated  among  the  5,000,000  of  Jews  accessible  to 
Christian  effort.    The  versions  used  have  been  Hebrew, 
Hebrew-Spanish,  German,  French,  Portuguese,  and  those 
of  other  European  languages.     The  number  of  mission- 
ary stations  established  is  over  120,  missionaries  em- 
ployed over  200,  mostly  converted  Jews,  and  an  aggre- 
gate of  probably  40,000  professed  converts.     Many  of 
these  converts  have  given  the  best  proofs  of  their  sin- 
cerity and  faithfulness  by  the  endurance  of  bitter  perse- 
cution from  their  kindred;  and  maiiv  who  have  not 
identified  themselves  with  the  Christian  Church  are  be- 
lieved to  have  accepted  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  to  have  received  to  their  hearts  Jesus  as  the  true 
Messiah.     An  intelligent  writer  says,  "  If  all  things  be 
taken  into  consideration,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
sults of  these  labors  (missions  to  the  Jews)  exceed  in 
proportion  rather  than  fall  short  of  those  of  other  val- 
ued missionary  societies." 
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Missions  to  Jews  have  been  prosecuted  in  the  follow- 
ing countries :  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Poland,  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  North  Africa,  Smyrna,  Hungary,  Molda- 
via, Wallachia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Palestine,  Persia,  Abys- 
sinia, and  the  United  States*  of  America,  While  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  results  of  these  efforts  have  not 
been  as  great  as  might  have  been  hoped,  yet  they  must 
not  be  undervalued  in  their  past  influence  nor  in  their 
promise  for  the  future.  Great  changes  are  now  taking 
place  among  the  Jews,  especially  those  inhabiting  the 
more  enlightened  countries,  and  although  certain  forms 
of  rationalism  seem  to  be  most  popular  with  many  who 
have  relinquished  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  yet  when 
the  insufficiency  of  these  shall  have  been  proved  they 
may  be  found  to  have  served  as  stepping-stones  to 
evangelical  truth.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  begin- 
nings of  missionary  effort  in  behalf  of  Israel  in  so  many 
lands  may  ere  long  prove  to  be  of  inestimable  value  in 
hastening  the  grand  consummation  of  the  world's  con- 
version. See  Steger,  Die  EvangeUsche  Judenmission,  in 
ihrer  WichtigkeU  u.  ihren  gesegeneten  Fortgange  (1847) ; 
Hausmeister,  Die  Judenmission  (Heidelb.  1852),  an  ad- 
dress read  at  the  Paris  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance ;  id.,  Die  evangel.  Mission  unter  Israel  (1861) ;  Ha- 
rens,  Ueber  Judenmission  (Altona,  1862) ;  Kalkar,  Israel 
it.  die  Kirche  (Hamburg,  1809) ;  Halsted,  Our  Missions 
(Lond.  1866);  Anderson,  Oriental  Missions ;  Reports  of 
societies. 

4.  Egypt. — A  form  of  Christianity  has  long  existed 
among  the  Copts  of  Egypt.  But  they,  together  with 
the  followers  of  Mohammed,  are  sunk  in  a  state  of  de- 
plorable ignorance  and  moral  depravity.  The  United 
Brethren  were  the  first  to  form  a  mission  in  Egypt,  but, 
meeting  with  little  or  no  success,  it  was  relinquished  in 
1783.  The  missionary  societies  now  operating  are  the 
American  Association,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Kai- 
serswerth  Deaconesses'  Institute,  and  Jerusalem  Union, 
at  Berlin.  The  Bible  versions  in  use  are  the  Coptic 
and  Ethiopic.  The  mission  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  America  has  been  particularly  successful. 
They  have  stations  both  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  minor  stations.  A  Church  has 
been  organized  with  a  large  and  increasing  membership. 
The  customs  that  doom  women  to  a  life  of  seclusion  and 
degradation  have  been  gradually  invaded.  The  Sabbath 
is  more  and  more  sacredly  revered,  and  the  vicious  and 
idle  habits  so  common  among  the  people  are  somewhat 
abandoned.  See  Boaz,  Egypt ;  Lansing,  Egypt's  Princes ; 
Thompson,  Egypt,  Past  and  Present;  Miss  Whatcly,  TAi 
Huts  of  Egypt. 

5.  Northern  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  Egypt, 
seems  abandoned  to  Moslem  predominance.  Owing  to 
its  vast  deserts  of  sand,  it  is  in  fact  but  thinly  inhabited 
— indeed  only  traversed  occasionally  by  tribes  of  wan- 
dering and  savage  Arabs.  The  French  occupation  of 
portions  of  Algeria,  including  the  locality  of  the  church- 
es of  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine,  has  done  little 
towards  restoring  the  Christianity  taught  by  those  fa- 
thers, and  for  the  present  the  prospect  of  a  re-evangel- 
ization of  Northern  Africa  is  in  no  sense  hopeful.  See 
Davies,  I  'oicefrom  North  Africa ;  Carthage  and  her  Re- 
mains. 

6.  Western  Africa. — This  title  includes  Senegambia, 
the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  American  settle- 
ment of  Liberia,  and  the  country  of  Guinea.  In  the 
latter  are  included  the  kingdoms  of  Ashantee  and  Da- 
homey. A  large  proportion  of  the  people  are  pagans ; 
among  the  remainder  a  very  corrupt  form  of  Moham- 
medanism exists.  The  earliest  efforts  made  bv  the 
Protestant  Church  to  Christianize  them  were  made  bv 
the  Moravian  Brethren  in  1736.     The  missionarv  socie- 

m 

ties  now  in  the  field  are  the  Church,  Wesleyan,  Baptist, 
North  German,  Society  of  Bremen,  Evangelical  Mission 
at  Basle,  Free  United  Methodists,  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  American  Southern  Baptist,  American  Episco- 
pal Board,  American  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  American 
Presbyterian.     Some  of  the  Bible  versions  in  use  are 


the  Berber,  Mandingo,  Grebo,  Yarriba,  Hauasa,  Ibo,  and 
Dualla.  In  all,  twenty-five  dialects  have  been  mastered. 
There  are  now  many  thousands  of  hopeful  converts  to 
Christianity ;  also  above  200  schools,  with  more  than 
20,000  scholars  under  instruction.  A  very  important 
result  has  been  achieved  in  the  success  of  native  agency. 
See  Wilson,  Western  Africa;  Esust,  Western  Africa;  lira, 
Scott,  Day-dawn  in  Africa  ;  Schon  and  Crowther,  Expe- 
dition up  the  Niger  ;  Beecham,  Ashantee  and  the  Gold 
Coast ;  Randolph,  The  People  of  Africa ;  Tucker,  A  beo- 
kuta;  Walker,  Sierra  Leone;  Bowen,  Central  Africa; 
Cruikshank,  Eighteen  Years  on  the  Gold  Coast;  Fox, 
Western  Coast  of  Africa;  Liberia  and  its  Resources; 
Life  of  Daniel  West;  Memoirs  ofM.B.  Cox;  Waddell, 
Twenty-nine  Years  in  the  West  Indies  and  Central  Africa  ; 
Freeman,  Ashantee. 

7.  Southern  Africa* — The  section  of  Africa  now  un- 
der consideration  comprises  the  six  provinces  of  Cape 
Colony,  British  Kaffraria,  Kaffraria  Proper,  the  sover- 
eignty beyond  the  Orange  River,  Natal,  and  Atwuii , 
The  ideas  of  the  people  about  God  were  very  confused 
and  indefinite,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  p*f  k^lar 
form  of  worship  among  them.  The  first  mission  to  the 
tribes  of  Southern  Africa  was  established  by  the  Mora- 
vian Church  in  1737.  The  missionary  societies  now  in 
the  field  are  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners, 
Propagation,  London,  Wesleyan,  Free  Church  of  Soot- 
land,  United  Presbyterian,  and  Evangelical  Moravian 
Brotherhood,  with  six  Continental  societies.  The  Bible 
versions  in  use  are  the  Benga,  Namacqua,  Bechuana, 
Sesuto,  Zulu,  and  Kaffir.  There  are  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  communicants.  Numerous  schools  have 
been  opened,  with  a  large  average  attendance  of  schol- 
ars. As  a  Hottentot  has  expressed  it,  the  missionaries 
have  given  them  a  religion  where  formerly  they  had 
none ;  taught  them  morality,  whereas  before  they  had 
no  idea  of  morality ;  they  were  given  up  to  profligacy 
and  drunkenness,  now  industry  and  sobriety  prevail 
among  them.  See  Moffat,  Missionary  Labors  in  South 
Africa;  Livingstone,  Missionary  Travels;  Philips,  J?e- 
searches ;  Campbell,  Travels  in  South  Africa ;  Holden, 
Kaffir  Races;  Shaw,  Memoriafs  of  South  Africa;  Broad- 
bent,  Martyrs  of  Namaqualand ;  Taylor,  A  dventures  in 
South  Africa. 

8.  Abyssinia  was  formerly  divided  into  three  inde- 
pendent states;  now,  however,  there  is  but  one.  The 
Christianity  of  the  Abyssinians  is  so  impure  as  to  be 
little  better  than  heathenism.  Thus  far  it  has  proved 
a  discouraging  field  for  missionary  effort.  The  Bible 
versions  in  use  are  the  Amharic  and  Ethiopic  See 
Salt,  History  of  Abyssihiu ;  Hotten,  Abyssinia  and  its 
People  (Lond.  1868);  Gobat,  Three  Years1  Residence  m 
Abyssinia;  Flad,  Abyssinia;  Isenberg  and  Stem,  Mis- 
sionary Journals ;  Stern,  The  Captive  Missionary  ; 
Krapf,  Eighteen  Years  in  Eastern  Africa.  See  Abys- 
sinian Church. 

9.  Madagascar  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
world,  with  a  population  of  five  millions.  The  native 
religion  is  idolatrous,  but  no  public  worship  is  offered  to 
the  idols.  The  London  Missionary  Society  introduced 
the  Gospel  into  Madagascar  in  the  year  1818.  The 
work  of  that  society  has  been  very  successful,  having 
largely  secured  the  Cbristianization  of  the  island.  The 
other  missionary  societies  are  the  Church  and  Propaga- 
tion. The  Bible  version  in  use  is  the  Malagasy.  The 
native  Church  passed  through  a  terrible  persecution  in 
1849.  Two  thousand  persons  suffered  death  rather  than 
renounce  Christ  So  plentiful  has  been  the  ingathering 
since  that  Madagascar  is  now  in  an  important  sense 
counted  a  Christian  country.  See  Ellis,  History  of  Mad- 
agascar ;  id.,  Martyr  Church  of Madagascar;  Freeman, 
Persecutions  in  Madagascar;  Reports  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society* 

10.  Mauritius.  —  This  island  has  a  population  of 
800,000,  three  quarters  of  whom  represent  the  races  of 
India.  The  missionary  societies  in  this  field  are  the 
London,  Propagation,  and  Church,    An  extensive  and 
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promising  work  is  carried  on  among  the  Tamils  and 
Bengali-Hindustani-speaking  coolies,  and  also  by  the 
London  Society  among  the  refugees  and  other  emi- 
grants from  Madagascar.  See  Monti,  Brief  Memorials 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Sarjant;  Backhouse,  Vitit  to  Mauritius; 
he  Bran,  Letters, 

1 1.  Ceylon  is  an  island  situated  off  the  south-west 
coast  of  Hindustan.  The  inhabitants  are  divided  into 
four  classes:  .the  Singhalese,  who  are  Buddhists;  the 
Tamils,  who  profess  Hinduism ;  the  Moormen,  and  the 
Whedahs.  A  form  of  Christianity  was  introduced  into 
Ceylon  by  the  Jesuits  as  early  as  1505.  Protestant  mis- 
sions were  commenced  by  the  Dutch  in  1656,  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  1804,  by  the  Baptists  in 
1812,  and  by  the  American  Board  in  the  same  year. 
The  Wesleyans  of  England  commenced  their  important 
mission  in  the  same  island  in  1813.  Glorious  triumphs 
have  been  wrought  in  this  field  during  the  last  half- 
centurv,  and  a  steady  advance  now  characterizes  the 
work.  The  Wesleyan  mission  has  been  very  successful. 
It  reports  1356  members.  The  missionary  societies  are 
the  Baptist,  Church,  Propagation,  and  American  Board. 
The  Bible  versions  in  use  are  the  Pali,  Singhalese,  and 
Indo-Portuguese.  See  Tennent,  Christianity  in  Ceylon; 
Hardy,  Buddhism  in  Ceylon ;  Echard,  Residence  in  Cey- 
lon ;  Harvard,  Mission  in  Ceylon ;  Selkirk,  Recollections 
of  Ceylon ;  Hardy,  Jubilee  Memorials  of  the  Wesleyan 
Mission  in  South  Ceylon. 

12.  India  has  been  divided  by  the  British  into  the 
three  presidencies  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras; 
these  again  are  subdivided  into  districts.  Its  entire  ex- 
tent is  about  1,357,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  250,000,000.  The  religions  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes:  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,  and 
that  taught  by  Zoroaster.  Under  their  individual  and 
united  influence  the  condition  of  the  people  was  de- 
plorable. Children  were  thrown  into  the  River  Ganges 
as  offerings  to  imaginary  deities:  widows  were  burned 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  husbands,  and  numbers 
destroyed  themselves  by  throwing  their  bodies  under 
the  wheels  of  the  cars  of  their  bloodthirsty  idols.  The 
pioneers  of  Protestant  missions  in  this  country  were 
two  Danes,  who  arrived  in  1706.  There  are  now  twen- 
ty-seven missionary  societies  laboring  in  the  field.  The 
following  are  a  few :  Church,  Propagation,  London,  Bap- 
tist, Wesleyan,  Church  of  Scotland,  American  Presbyteri- 
an, American  Baptist,  and  American  Methodist  Episcopal. 
A  few  of  the  Bible  versions  in  use  are  the  Bengali,  Hindui, 
Urdu  Telinga,  Tamil,  Mahratti,  and  Punj abi.  The  num- 
ber of  native  Christians  at  the  close  of  1871  was  224,161. 
Within  the  preceding  ten  years  an  increase  of  85,430 
took  place.  The  system  of  caste,  which  has  proved  a 
great  barrier  to  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel,  is  becoming 
lax,  and  showing  signs  of  its  coming  dissolution.  Wid- 
ows are  often  remarried.  Females  for  the  first  time 
are  qnder  education.  There  is  a  better  appreciation  of 
justice,  morality,  and  religion  than  ever  there  was.  The 
native  Church  promises  to  become  gradually  self-sup- 
porting. The  number  of  towns  and  villages  scattered 
over  the  country  inhabited  by  Protestant  Christians  is 
4657.  Statistical  facts,  however,  can  in  no  way  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  in 
any  part  of  India.  The  Gospel  has  been  working  like 
leaven,  and  the  effect  is  very  great  even  in  places  where 
there  are  but  few  avowed  conversions.  Even  Keshnb 
Chunder  Sen,  the  leader  of  the  new  Theistic  school,  has 
been  constrained  to  use  the  following  language :  '*  The 
spirit  of  Christianity  has  already  pervaded  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  Indian  society,  and  we  breathe,  think, 

i  feel,  and  move  in  a  Christian  atmosphere.  Native  so- 
ciety is  aroused,  enlightened,  and  reformed  under  the 
influence  of  Christian  education."  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  who 
was  thirty  years  in  India  in  various  official  positions, 
says:  "I  speak  simply  as  to  matters  of  experience  and 
observation,  and  not  of  opinion,  just  as  a  Roman  pre- 
fect might  have  reported  to  Trajan  or  the  Antonincs, 
and  I  assure  you,  whatever  yon  may  be  told  to  the  con- 


trary, the  teaching  of  Christianity  among  one  hundred 
and  sixty  millions  of  civilized,  industrious  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans  in  India  is  effecting  changes — moral,  so- 
cial, and  religious — which,  for  extent  and  rapidity  of  ef- 
fect, are  far  more  extraordinary  than  anything  which 
you  or  your  fathers  have  witnessed  in  modern  Europe. 
It  has  come  to  be  the  general  feeling  in  India  that  Hin- 
duism is  at  an  end — that  the  death-knell  has  beeu  rung 
of  that  collection  of  old  superstitions  which  has  been 
held  together. so  long."  Similar  testimony  has  been 
borne  bv  lord  Lawrence  in  his  famous  letter  to  the 
London  Times ;  also  by  lord  Napier,  Sir  William  Muir, 
colonel  Sir  Herbert  Edwards,  and  others  in  the  civil  and 
military  service  in  India.  The  general  opinion,  not 
only  of  the  missionaries,  but  of  thoughtful  and  intelli- 
gent laymen,  is  that  India  is  much  in  the  condition  of 
Rome  just  previous  to  the  baptism  of  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine.  Idolatry  now  in  India,  as  then  in  Rome,  is 
falling  into  disgrace— men  are  becoming  wiser.  Truth 
in  its  clearness  and  power  is  gradually  entering  their 
minda  and  changing  their  habits  and  lives.  An  intelli- 
gent Hindu  said  to  a  missionary  on  one  occasion :  "  The 
story  which  you  tell  of  him  who  lived,  and  pitied,  and 
came,  and  taught,  and  suffered,  and  died,  and  rose  again 
— that  story,  sir,  will  overthrow  our  temples,  destroy  our 
ritual,  abolish  our  shastras,  and  extinguish  our  gods." 
The  preaching  of  Christ  crucified,  and  the  proclaiming 
of  him  who  is  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  is  already 
accomplishing  in  some  measure  what  this  Hindu  said  it 
would,  and  we  may  hope,  with  the  divine  blessing,  to 
see  in  the  near  future  a  great  turning  of  the  people  unto 
the  Lord,  and  the  utter  destruction  of  all  idols.  See 
Thornton,  India,  its  State  and  Prospects ;  Duff,  India 
and  Indian  Missions ;  Kay,  History  of  Christianity  in 
India ;  Butler,  Land  of  the  Veda ;  Hough,  Christianity 
in  India ;  Hoole,  Madras  and  Mysore ;  Clarkson,  India 
and  the  Gospel;  Massie,  Continental  India ;  Tinling,  Eirr- 
ly  Roman  Catholic  Missions  in  India ;  Weitbrect,  Mu- 
ttons in  Bengal;  Wylie,  Bengal;  Storrow,  India  and 
Christian  Missions ;  Stirling,  Orissa ;  Arthur,  Mission 
to  Mysore ;  Long,  Bengal  Missions ;  Mullen,  Missions  in 
South  India ;  Memoirs  of  Carey,  Marshman,Ward,  and 
Schwartz ;  Rev.  E.  J.  Robinson,  The  Daughters  of  India ; 
Mary  E.  Leslie,  The  Zenana  Mission. 

13.  Indo-Chvna  comprises  the  kingdoms  between  In- 
dia and  China.  The  whole  district  may  be  divided  into 
four  parts:  the  British  territories,  Burmah,  Siam,  and  Co- 
chin China,  including  Cambodia  and  Tonquin.  Buddh- 
ism is  the  leading  religion.  The  missionary  societies  are 
the  American  Baptist,  American  Presbyterian,  American 
Missionary  Association,  and  Gossner's  Evangelical.  The 
Bible  versions  in  use  arc  the  Burmese,  Bghai-Karen, 
Sgau-Karen,  Pwo-Karen,  and  Siamese.  The  Baptists 
have  achieved  great  success  in  these  regions.  Heathen 
customs  are  loosened,  prejudices  are  dissolved.  The  king 
of  Burmah  sends  his  son  to  the  mission  school  The 
late  king  of  Siam  sought  his  most  congenial  associates 
among  European  Christians.  Evangelization  is  going 
on  with  great  vigor  among  the  Karens  of  Burmah. 
Though  poor,  they  support  their  own  pastors,  See  Mrs. 
Wylie,  Gospel  in  Burmah ;  Mrs.  Judson,  A  merican  Bap- 
list  Mission  to  the  Burman  Empire;  Life  of  Judson; 
Malcom,  Travels;  Gutzlaff,  Notices  of  Siam,  Corea,  and 
Loo  Choo  ;  Gammell,  Baptist  Missions. 

14.  The  Indian  Archipelago.  —  This  vast  extent  of 
islands  forms  a  bridge  as  it  were  to  Australia,  and  from 
thence  northward  to  China.  The  outer  crescent  begins 
with  the  Nicobar  and  Andaman  Islands,  followed  by 
Sumatra  and  Java,  and  then  by  the  Lesser  Sunda  Isl- 
ands. Northward  of  these  are  the  Moluccas,  which  are 
followed  by  the  Philippines,  and  lastly  by  Formosa.  The 
superficial  area  is  estimated  at  170,000  square  miles. 
The  population  is  20,000,000.  The  most  ancient  inhab- 
itants were  the  Papoos;  they  were  supplanted  by  the 
Malays ;  these  in  turn  are  threatened  with  the  same  fate 
by  the  Chinese  coolies.  The  religions  are  numerous: 
Hindus,  Buddhists,  and  Mohammedans  form  the  larger 
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proportion  of  the  populations.  The  missionary  societies 
are  the  Netherlaud  Society  of  Rotterdam  (1797),  Java 
Society  of  Amsterdam,  Separatist  Reformed  Church, 
Utrecht,  Netherland  Society  of  Rotterdam  (1859),  Neth- 
erland Reformed,  Church  of  England,  and  Rhenish.  The 
Bible  versions  in  use  are  the  Malay,  Javanese,  Dajak, 
and  Sundanese.  Considerable  good  has  been  accom- 
plished among  the  Saribas  tribes  and  the  Land  Dyaks  of 
Borneo.  Both  their  moral  and  social  state  testify  to  the 
civilizing  power  of  Christianity.  See  Wigger,  Hist,  of 
Missions;  Memoirs  ofMunson  and  Lyman;  Hist,  of  the 
Missions  of  the  American  Board, 

15.  China. — This  is  an  extensive  country  of  Eastern 
Asia.  Its  superficial  area  is  equal  to  about  one  third 
that  of  Europe,  and  its  population  is  estimated  at 
400,000,000.  The  empire  is  divided  into  eighteen  prov- 
inces. The  religions  of  China  are  chiefly  Buddhism 
and  Confucianism.  The  first  Protestant  mission  in  China 
was  that  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  founded  by 
Dr.  Morrison  in  the  year  1807.  The  missionary  socie- 
ties now  in  the  field  are  twenty-two  in  all,  a  few  of 
which  are  the  following :  London,  American  Board  of 
Commissioners,  American  Baptist,  American  Methodist 
Episcopal,  American  Episcopal,  American  Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and  Presbyterian.  The  Bible  versions 
in  use  are  the  Ch inese,  Mandarin,  Ningpo,  Canton,  Hakka, 
and  other  local  dialects  of  China.  For  several  years  there 
was  little  or  no  visible  fruit  of  the  missionary's  labor, 
but  at  length  the  tide  of  success  set  in,  and  a  large  in- 
gathering of  converts  took  place.  All  the  open  porta 
are  occupied  by  mission  stations,  and  some  places  that 
are  not  open  by  treaty  stipulations  are  occupied  on  suf- 
ferance. There  are  now  one  hundred  ordained  mission- 
aries, and  one  hundred  and  eighty  native  catechists  and 
teachers.  The  result  of  their  united  labors  is  encour- 
aging as  to  the  past  and  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 
A  review  of  the  results  which  have  been  accomplished 
in  India  (see  above),  and  of  the  spiritual  revolution 
which  is  in  progress  there,  is  in  a  high  degree  encour- 
aging to  those  who  are  laboriug  for  the  conversion  of 
the  still  more  populous  empire  of  China.  Missions  in 
China  have  been  established  only  about  half  the  period 
that  they  have  in  India,  and  there  have  been  only  about 
half  as  many  laborers.  When  they  shall  have  been 
continued  for  as  long  a  time,  and  with  as  many  mis- 
sionaries, the  prospect  is  that  there  will  be  an  equal  or 
greater  number  of  converts,  and  the  prospeot  for  the 
utter  overthrow  of  the  religious  systems  of  China  will 
be  equally  bright.  The  obstacles  to  the  conversion  of 
the  Chinese  people  are  many  and  great,  but  they  are 
not  more  numerous  or  formidable  than  those  which  are 
now  successfully  encountered  in  India.  If  the  Chinese 
are  a  more  materialistic  people  than  the  Hindus,  and 
their  leading  men  more  sceptically  inclined,  there  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  absence  of  the  immense  obstacle  of 
caste:  nor  is  there  any  Bet  of  men  in  China  that  are 
looked  up  to  with  such  awe  and  reverence,  and  wield 
such  immense  power,  as  the  Brahmins  of  India.  More- 
over, there  is  not  the  same  diversity  of  races  in  the  Chi- 
nese empire,  and  the  number  of  languages  is  but  about 
half  the  number  of  those  in  India.  There  ds,  too,  this 
advantage  in  China,  that,  whatever  the  mother-tongue 
may  be,  all  who  have  received  a  good  education  can  read 
books  understandingly,  which  are  in  the  general  written 
(unspoken)  language.  The  Chinese  also  are  becoming 
a  ubiquitous  people,  and  of  the  multitudes  who  come  to 
our  own  and  other  Christian  lands,  v,-e  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  not  a  few  will  return  to  China  prepared 
in  heart  and  rnlnd  to  aid  in  spreading  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  The  number  of  Chinese  converts  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  nine  thousand,  which  is  about  the  number 
there  were  in  India  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  stage  of 
progress  of  the  missions  in  other  respects  is  about  the 
same  as  it  was  in  the  latter  country  at  that  period ;  but 
the  outlook  in  China  now  is  much  more  encouraging 
than  it  was  in  India  then,  and  all  those  who  are  seek- 
ing the  spiritual  conquest  of  the  most  ancient  and  most 


populous  nation  of  the  world  have  abundant  encourage- 
ment to  press  forward  in  their  efforts.  See  Medhurst, 
China ;  Hue,  Christianity  in  China,  Tartary,  and  Thibet ; 
Morrison's  Life ;  Abeel,  Residence  in  China ;  Kidd,  Chi- 
na;  Williams,  M iddle  Kingdom ;  Doolittle,  China ;  Wil- 
liamson,  Journeys  in  North  China,  Manchuria,  and  Mon- 
golia ;  Lockhart,  Medical  Missionary  in  China ;  Milne, 
Life  in  China ;  Matheson,  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Chi- 
na; Dean,  China  Mission;  Wiley,  Fuh-Chau  and  its 
Missions. 

16.  Japan. — This  empire  consists  of  three  large  islands 
and  several  smaller  ones,  which  have  a  superficial  area 
of  90,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  40,000,000. 
The  Japanese  are  divided  into  two  religious  sects,  called 
Sinto  and  Budso,  or  Buddhists.  The  missionary  socie- 
ties are  the  American  Episcopal,  American  Presbyte- 
rian, American  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  and  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  Bible  version  in  use 
is  the  Japanese,  This  peculiar  country,  which,  follow- 
ing the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  17th  century, 
could  not  be  brought  under  missionary  influence  from 
being  closed  to  foreigners,  has  now  become  so  freely 
open,  and  brought  into  such  favorable  relations  with 
Christian  nations,  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  as  a 
nation  it  will  be  entirely  Christianized  at  no  distant 
period.  See  Smith,  Visit  to  Japan ;  Caddell,  Missions  m 
Japan;  recent  Reports  of  missionaries;  Mori,  Edu  cation 
in  Japan. 

17.  A  vstralia  is  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  being 
nearly  the  size  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  aborigines, 
a  race  more  degraded  than  either  the  Hottentot  or  Bush- 
men of  South  Africa,  are  fast  diminishing  in  numbers. 
The  missionary  societies  are  the  Colonial  Presbyterian, 
Qossner's  Evangelical,  Evangelical  Moravian  Brother- 
hood, and  Wesleyan  Propagation.  The  migratory  hab- 
its of  the  native  tribes  have  stood  in  the  way  of  any 
great  success  of  missionary  labors.  Some,  however,  have 
been  reached  by  localizing  them  on  mission  reserves. 
The  colonization  and  occupation  of  Australia  by  Great 
Britain  has  introduced  Christian  civilization  and  Eng- 
lish institutions  throughout  its  vast  extent,  and  made  it 
thesubject  of  evangelical  labor  in  moclel  peculiar  to  all 
Protestant  Christian  countries.  See  Toung,  Southern 
World;  Jobson,  Australia;  Strachan,  Life  of  Samuel 
Leigh ;  Memoirs  of  Rev.  B.  Carvosso,  D.  J.  Draper,  and 
Nathaniel  Turner ;  Angus,  Savage  jC\fe  in  A  ustraUa. 

18.  New  Zealand  comprises  a  gpoup  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  principal  of  which,  three  in  number, 
are  distinguished  as  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Southern 
Islands.  The  natives  were  savage  cannibals,  without 
any  fixed  idea  of  worship,  but  believers  in  a  great  spirit 
called  Atua  and  an  evil  spirit  called  Wire.  The  first 
missions  to  this  people  were  commenced  in  1814  by  the 
Church  and  Wesleyan  missionary  societies.  The  mis- 
sionary societies  now  in  the  field  are  the  Propagation, 
Church,  North  German,  and  Wesleyan.  The  Bible  ver- 
sions in  use  are  the  Maori  and  New  Caledonian.  The  na- 
tives are  now  chiefly  professed  Christians.  The  Chris- 
tian Sabbath  and  Christian  ordinances  are  observed  all 
over  the  islands,  and  this  triumph  of  Christianity,  in 
rescuing  such  a  nation  from  the  depths  of  heathenism, 
and  even  from  the  practice  of  the  bloodiest  cannibalism, 
is  indeed  glorious.  See  Yates,  New  Zealand;  Thomp- 
son, Story  of  New  Zealand;  Miss  Tucker,  The  Southern 
Cross  and  Southern  Crown ;  Brown,  New  Zealand  and 
its  A  borigines ;  Memoirs  of  J.  H.  Bumby. 

19.  Tonga  and  Fiji. — Although  embraced  in  the  gen- 
eric title  of  Polynesia,  and  even  in  the  minor  term 
South  Sea  Islands,  yet  the  insular  groups  known  as 
Tonga  and  Fiji  deserve  special  notice  as  having  exhib- 
ited some  peculiar  features  of  savage  life,  and  corre- 
spondingly wonderful  triumphs  of  Christian  labor.  The 
population  of  the  Tonga,  frequently  called  the  Friendly 
Islands,  is  estimated  at  50.000 ;  that  of  Fiji,  150,000,  scat- 
tered over  not  less  than  eighty  different  islands.  Can- 
nibalism is  a  characteristic  practice  of  the  heathen  of 
Polynesia.     In  Fiji  it  was  an  institution  of  the  people 
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interwoven  in  the  elements  of  society,  forming  one  of 
their  pursuits,  and  regarded  by  the  mass  as  a  refine- 
ment. But  even  this  revolting  crime  has  yielded  before 
the  mild  influence  of  Christianity,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  abolished.  Perhaps  it  may  be  still  secretly  prac- 
ticed by  a  few  in  some  of  the  islands.  The  triumphs 
of  the  Gospel  in  these  remote  parts  of  the  earth  have 
been  in  every  sense  wonderful.  Gruel  practices  and  de- 
grading superstitions  have  given  way  before  Christian 
teaching.  "  Thousands  have  been  converted,  have  borne 
trial  and  persecution,  well  maintained  good  conduct,  and 
died  happy.  Marriage  is  sacred;  the  Sabbath  regard- 
ed; family  worship  regularly  conducted;  schools  estab- 
lished generally;  slavery  abolished  or  mitigated;  the 
foundation  of  law  and  government  laid;  many  spiritual 
churches  formed,  and  a  native  ministry  raised  up  for 
every  branch  of  the  Church's  work."  The  missionary 
societies  are  the  London,  Weeleyan,  and  a  few  smaller 
organizations.  The  Bible  versions  are  the  Fijian  and 
Rotuman.  See  Williams  and  Calvert,  Fiji  and  the  Fi- 
jian ;  Miss  Farmer,  Tonga  and  the  Friendly  Isles ;  W 
Ten  Yean  in  South  Central  Polynesia ;  Martin,  T 
Islands;  Lawry,  Visiti  to  the  Friendly  Islands  ;  See 
Mission  to  the  Fiji  Islands;  Turner,  Nineteen  Years  w 
Polynesia;  Waterhouse,  King  and  People  of  Fm;  Me- 
moir s  of  Mr  s.  CargUL  f 

20.  The  South  Sea  IslandsZ^&he  above  term  is  pop- 
ularly applied  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  south  of  the 
equator,  including  the  Marquesas,  the  Austral,  the  Soci- 
ety, the  Georgian,  the  Harvey,  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
the  Solomon  Islands,  as  well  as  the  groups  above  noticed. 
A  mission  was  begun  in  that  distant  and  degraded  re- 
gion as  early  as  1797,  but  the  difficulties  were  so  great 
that  it  came  near  being  abandoned.  But  in  1812  the 
night  of  heathenism  seemed  to  be  suddenly  illuminated 
by  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  It  has  since  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  glorious  awakening.  Up  to  that  time  a  na- 
tive Christian  in  Polynesia  wasVuiknown.  Two  gener- 
ations later  it  was  difficult  to  find  lunofessed  idolator  in 
all  Eastern  or  Central  Polynesia  wmere  Christian  mis- 
sions had  been  established.  "  The  hideous  rites  of  their 
forefathers  have  ceased  to  be  practiced.  Their  heathen 
legends  and  war-songs  are  forgotten.  Their  cruel  and 
desolating  tribal  wars  appear  to  be  at  al  end.  The 
people  are  gathered  together  in  peaceful  village  com- 
munities, and  live  under  recognised  codes  jof  law.  On 
the  Sabbath  a  large  proportion  of  them  attend  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  In  some  instances  more  tlan  half  the 
adults  are  members  of  Christian  churches.!  They  edu- 
cate their  children,  they  sustain  their  natlre  ministers, 
and  send  their  noblest  sons  as  missionariM  to  heathen 
lands  farther  west."  In  fact,  those  islands/are  no  longer 
to  be  regarded  as  heathen.  See  Ellis,  Polynesian  Re- 
searches ;  Williams,  Missionary  Enterprises  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands ;  Martyr  of  ErromangaJ  Life  of  John 
Williams;  Gill,  Gems  from  the  Coral  Islands  ;  Lundie, 
Mission  in  Samoa;  Pritchard,  Missionary's  Reward; 
Murray,  Missions  in  Western  Polynesia;  History  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society, 

21.  Sandwich  Islands, — The  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian 
Islands  constitute  the  most  important  Polynesian  group 
north  of  the  equator.  They  have  been  the  locality  of 
one  of  the  most  important  missions  of  the  American 
Board.  That  mission  was  commenced  in  1820.  Its 
history  for  forty  years  following  is  one  of  struggle,  trial, 
perseverance,  and  encouraging  success.  The  report  of 
the  mission  in  1857  said, "  When  we  contrast  the  pres- 
ent with  the  not  very  remote  past,  we  are  filled  with 
admiration  and  gratitude  in  view  of  the  wonders  God 
has  wrought  for  this  people.  Everywhere  and  in  all 
things  we  see  the  marks  of  progress.  Instead  of  troops 
of  idle,  naked,  noisy  savages  gazing  upon  us,  we  are 
now  surrounded  by  well-clad,  quiet,  intelligent  multi- 
codes,  who  feel  the  dignity  of  men.  Instead  of  squalid 
poverty,  we  see  competence,  abundance,  and  sometimes 
luxury.  Instead  of  brutal  howlings  and  dark  orgies, 
ire  hear  the  songs  of  Zion  and  the  supplications  of 


saints."  The  year  1860  was  distinguished  for  revivals 
of  religion  over  a  large  part  of  the  islands.  As  a  result, 
nearly  1500  were  received  into  the  churches  during  that 
year,  and  800  the  year  following.  So  great  had  been 
the  success  of  this  mission  that  the  American  Board,  as 
early  as  1848,  incepted  measures  for  creating  an  inde- 
pendent and  self-supporting  Church  in  the  islands. 
Carefully  and  slowly  following  the  leadings  of  Provi- 
dence, the  native  churches  were  by  degrees  educated 
up  to  this  idea,  which  was  happily  consummated  in 
1863,  and  has  since  been  put  in  practice  with  excellent 
results.  Thus,  following  about  fifty  years  of  missionary 
labor,  not  counting  the  good  intermediately  accom- 
plished, the  world  witnesses  the  grand  result  of  a  na- 
tion converted  from  barbarism,  and  a  native  Christian 
community  supporting  its  own  pastors  and  maintaining 
foreign  missions  in  islands  and  regions  beyond.  See 
Stewart,  Missions  to  the  Sandwich  Islands;  Dibble, 
Islands  Mission  ;  Bingham,  Twenty-one  Years 
Sandwich  Islands;  Jarves,  History  of  the  Hairai- 
Islands ;  Anderson,  History  of  the  Mission  of  the 
American  Board  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 

22.  North  America,  —  The  aboriginal  races  of  the 
North  American  continent  have,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  been  the  subjects  of  missionary  labor  almost 
from  the  period  of  the  first  settlements  by  Europeans. 
Eliot's  mission  to  the  Indians  of  Massachusetts  was  be- 
gun in  1646.  The  French  Catholic  mission  to  the  na- 
tives of  Canada  dates  back  to  1613.  Spanish  missions 
were  commenced  in  Florida  in  1566,  in  New  Mexico  in 
1597,  and  in  California  in  1697.  The  vast  extent  of  the 
continent,  the  lack  of  national  affiliation  among  the  nu- 
merous native  tribes,  the  imperfection  and  multiplicity 
of  languages,  together  with  the  extreme  unsusceptibil- 
ity  of  American  Indians  to  the  influences  and  habits  of 
civilized  life,  have  rendered  this  class  of  missions  pecul- 
iarly difficult.  Nevertheless  they  have  been  prosecut- 
ed by  Christians  of  various  denominations  with  a  zeal 
and  perseverance  that  have  not  been  without  encourag- 
ing results,  both  as  to  individuals  and  communities.  A 
full  history  of  these  missions  has  never  been  written, 
yet  many  volumes  have  been  filled  with  sketches  em- 
bodying material  for  such  a  history.  In  no  part  of  the 
world  have  there  been  greater  personal  sacrifices  or 
more  diligent  toil  to  Christianize  savages  with  results 
less  proportioned  to  the  efforts  made.  Without  enu- 
merating or  discussing  causes,  the  fact  must  be  recog- 
nised that  throughout  the  whole  continent  the  aborig- 
inal races  are  dying  out  to  an  extent  that  leaves  little 
present  prospect  of  any  considerable  remnants  being 
perpetuated  in  the  form  of  permanent  Christian  com- 
munities. Still  missions  are  maintained  in  the  Indian 
territories  and  reservations,  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  effectively  co-operating  with  them  to 
accomplish  all  that  may  be  done  for  the  Christian  civil- 
ization of  the  Indians  and  Indian  tribes  that  remain.  The 
Canadian  government  also  maintains  a  similar  attitude 
towards  the  Indian  missions  within  its  boundaries.  See 
Tracy,  Eliot,  and  Mayhew,  Gospel  among  the  Indians ; 
IAves  of  Eliot  and  Bramerd;  Mather,  History  of  New 
England;  Gookin,  Christian  Indians  of  New  England; 
Shea,  Catholic  Missions;  Kip,  Early  Jesuit  Missiona- 
ries; Winslow,  Progress  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England; 
Hallet,  Indians  of  North  America;  Heckewelder,  Mis- 
sions among  the  Delawares  and  Mohicans;  Latrobe, 
Moravian  Missions  in  North  A  merica ;  Loskiel,  Mora- 
vian Missions  in  North  America;  Hawkins,  Episcopal 
Missions  in  North  American  Colonies ;  M'Coy,  Baptist 
Indian  Missions;  Finley,  Wyandot  Mission;  Hines,  In- 
dian Missions  in  Oregon ;  Pitezel,  Mission  Life  on  Lake 
Superior ;  Jones,  OjUnoay  Indians ;  West,  Mission  to  the 
Indians  of  the  British  Provinces ;  Marsden,  Mission  to 
Nova  Scotia ;  Churchill,  Missionary  Life  in  Nova  Scotia ; 
Ryerson,  Hudson's  Bay  Mission ;  Tucker,  Rainbow  in  the 
North ;  De  Schweinitz,  Life  of  Zeisberger. 

23.  The  United  States  and  Canada,— In  no  part  of  the 
world  is  there  more  enlightened  and  persevering  activ- 
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ity  in  missionary  effort  than  in  these  great  Christian 
countries.  To  them  the  tide  of  emigration  has  been 
flowing  from  Europe  for  a  hundred  years,  and  of  late  it 
has  set  in  from  Asia.  Hence,  in  addition  to  the  provi- 
dential call  upon  American  Christians  for  efforts  to 
evangelize  the  Indians  of  their  forests,  there  has  been 
even  a  louder  call  upon  them  to  teach  the  Gospel  to  the 
foreign  populations  in  their  midst,  including  the  Afri- 
can slaves  and  their  descendants.  In  recognition  of 
this  call,  missions  have  been  prosecuted  with  great  ef- 
fect among  the  German  and  Scandinavian  populations, 
the  fruits  of  which  are  already  seen  in  the  American 
missions  to  Europe.  Missions  have  also  been  prosecuted 
to  some  extent  among  the  French  in  America  and  their 
descendants,  but  with  less  success.  But,  as  the  ten- 
dency  is  strong  towards  the  mingling  of  all  nationalities 
in  a  homogeneous  American  population,  the  greatest  re- 
sults have  been  secured  in  the  normal  spreading  of  the 
various  churches  on  the  ever-enlarging  frontier,  and  in 
the  accumulating  masses  of  our  ever-growing  cities.  In 
this  work  of  home  evangelization,  Sunday-schools  [see 
Sunday-schools]  have  served  as  a  most  efficient  aux- 
iliary. In  addition  to  the  various  general  and  local 
home  missionary  societies,  there  have  been  missions  to 
seamen  in  the  ocean  ports  and  along  the  inland  waters 
of  the  nation,  and  also  especially,  since  the  extinction 
of  slavery,  to  the  freedmen  of  the  South.  Recently  effi- 
cient missions  have  been  established  among  the  Chinese 
in  California. 

24.  Mexico  and  Central  America. — These  countries 
were  favorite  fields  of  the  Spanish  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, and  by  them  were  pronounced  Christianised 
at  a  comparatively  early  period  in  the  settlement  of 
America.  The  intermediate  history  of  those  countries, 
however,  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  defective- 
ness of  that  form  of  Christianization  which  contents  it- 
self with  ceremonious  conversion,  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  Word  of  God  from  the  people.  Within  a  recent  pe- 
riod, and  more  particularly  since  the  extinction  of  the 
empire  of  Maximilian,  there  has  been  a  reaction  in 
favor  of  religious  liberty,  in  consequence  of  which  Prot- 
estant missions  have  been  established  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  in  several  of  the  more  important  provinces. 
The  Scriptures  in  the  Spanish  language  are  now  freely 
circulated  throughout  Mexico,  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  republics  of  Central  America.  The  greatest  obsta- 
cles to  their  influence  on  the  public  mind  are  found  in 
the  prevailing  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  people. 
It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  these  will  gradually 
pass  away.  See  Robertson,  History  of  America;  Pres- 
cott,  Conquest  of  Mexico;  History  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  and  American  Bible  Societies;  Bishop  Haven, 
Letters  from  Mexico;  recent  Reports  of  the  American 
Christian  Union,  the  Presbyterian  Board,  the  American 
Board,  and  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  Crowe,  Gospel  in  Central  America, 
Honduras,  and  Guatemala. 

25.  South  A  merica. — With  the  exception  of  Brazil, 
which  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese,  the  several  coun- 
tries of  South  America  were  populated  by  colonies  from 
Spain.  The  entire  continent  was  long  ago  Christian- 
ized after  the  Roman  Catholic  type.  It  was  in  Para- 
guay, the  centre  of  the  continent,  that  the  Jesuits 
planted  and  developed  the  most  remarkable  mission 
known  to  their  history,  and  yet  by  Roman  Catholic 
power  they  were  summarily  expelled  both  from  Para- 
guay and  Brazil.  The  aboriginal  races  of  South  Amer- 
ica have  to  some  extent  become  mingled  with  the  Eu- 
ropean and  African  races  that  have  come  to  be  occupants 
of  their  territory,  but  to  a  large  extent  they  have  de- 
clined in  numbers,  giving  omen  of  ultimate  extinction. 
The  tribes  that  nave  been  pronounced  Christianized 
resemble  in  superstition  and  their  low  grade  of  intelli- 
gence the  native  races  of  Mexico,  and  their  religious 
aspirations  are  equally  hopeless.  Most  of  the  South 
American  governments  maintain  a  limited  toleration, 
under  which  Protestant  missions  have  been  established 


in  Guiana,  Guatemala,  Brazil,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayrea, 
Peru,  and  Chili*  Most  of  these  missions  have  met  with 
encouraging  success,  which,  although  as  yet  on  a  lim- 
ited scale,  may  prove  the  beginning  of  great  results 
hereafter,  especially  in  elevating  the  standard  of  Christi- 
anity hitherto  prevailing  in  those  vast  regions.  Pata- 
gonia is  still  wholly  abandoned  to  a  sparse  population 
of  cruel  savages.  An  unsuccessful  mission  to  them  was 
attempted  in  1848  by  captain  Allen  Gardiner,  of  the 
English  navy,  and  several  associates.  Nevertheless 
efforts  for  the  evangelization  of  the  Patagonians  are  still 
kept  up  by  English  Christians.  See  Robertson,  History 
of  America;  Prescott,  Conquest  of  Peru ;  Southey,  His- 
tory of  Brazil;  Kohl,  Travels  m  Peru;  Muratori,  Mis- 
sions in  Paraguay ;  Bernan,  Missionary  Labors  in  Brit- 
ish Guiana ;  Brett,  Indian  Missions  in  Guiana ;  Kidder, 
Sketches  of  Brazil;  Reports  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Society; 
Marsh,  Memoir  of  Captain  Gardiner;  Hamilton,  L\fe  of 
R.  Williams. 

26.  West  Indies*— The  West  India  Islands  are  divided 
into  three  principal  groups:  1,  the  Bahamas;  2,  the 
Greater  Antilles;  8,  the  Lesser  Antilles.  The  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  about  8,400,000.  Of  these,  about 
two  thirds  are  negroes,  one  fifth  white  men,  and  the  re- 
mainder mixed  races.  Through  cruel  oppression  oo  the 
part  of  the  early  European  emigrants  to  these  island*, 
the  native  races,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  long  been 
extinct.  To  supply  their  place  as  laborers,  African 
slaves  were  imported.  The  religion  of  the  negroes  was 
a  mixture  of  idolatry,  superstition,  and  fanaticism.  Obe- 
ism  and  myalism,  species  of  witchcraft,  were  commonly 
practiced.  The  first  missionary  efforts  among  the  ne- 
groes were  made  by  the  Moravian  Brethren  in  1782. 
Since  then  the  following  missionary  societies  have  en- 
tered the  field :  the  Wesleyan,  American  Free  Baptist, 
Propagation,  Baptist,  American  Missionary,  London, 
Church,  and  United  Presbyterian.  Since  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  1888  the  negroes  have  given  increasing 
heed  to  the  precepts  and  practices  of  Christianity,  and 
thus  secured  a  higher  degree  of  moral  improvement  and 
social  elevation.  The  most  prosperous  society,  the  Wes- 
leyan, numbers  44,446  Church  members.  See  Coke, 
Histoty  of  the  West  Indies;  Duncan,  Wesleyan  Mission 
to  Jamaica ;  Phillippo,  Jamaica,  Past  and  Present ; 
Samuel,  Missions  in  Jamaica  and  Honduras  ;  Horsford, 
Voice  from  the  West  Indies  ;  Candler,  Hayti  ;  Knibb,  Me- 
moir* ;  Memoirs  of  Jenkins,  Bradnaci,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  ; 
Trollope,  West  Indies. 

27.  Greenland  and  Labrador. — The  arrival  of  Hans 
Egede  on  the  shores  of  Greenland  in  1721  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  modern  missions,  and  the  whole 
subsequent  history  of  Moravian  missionary  effort  anions; 
the  inhabitants  of  Greenland  and  the  coasts  of  Labrador 
is  full  of  intense  though  sometimes  of  melancholy  inter- 
est In  several  instances  both  the  missionaries  and  the 
people  for  whom  they  labored  were  decimated  alike  by 
disease  and  famine.  But,  notwithstanding  all  discour- 
agements, the  missionaries  toiled  on.  By  them  it  was 
effectually  demonstrated  that  the  one  agency  adapted 
to  elevating  degraded  savages  was  the  preaching  of 
Christ  and  him  crucified.  By  this  appointed  agency, 
first  one  and  subsequently  many  of  the  Greenlanden 
were  awakened  and  converted,  after  which  civilization 
and  education  followed.  From  the  original  nucleus  of 
Christian  effort  at  Disco,  Christianity  has  been  effec- 
tively disseminated  by  missionary  settlements  in  other 
parts  of  the  island.  Five  such  settlements  are  now  oc- 
cupied, and  nearly  two  thousand  souls  are  under  the 
direct  care  of  the  missionaries.  About  one  fifth  of  the 
population  of  West  Greenland  receive  Christian  in- 
struction at  the  mission  settlements,  and  there  are 
scarcely  any  unbaptized  Greenlanders  on  the  whole 
west  coast  up  to  the  seventy -second  degree  of  north 
latitude.  On  the  east  coast  the  inhabitants  are  still 
heathen ;  but  they  are  very  few  in  number,  and  practi- 
cally inaccessible  to  foreigners.    The  peninsula  of  Lab- 
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rador  is  sparsely  inhabited  by  Esquimaux,  a  race  of 
natives  similar  in  language  and  customs  to  the  Green- 
landers.  To  that  land,  therefore,  the  Moravians  ex- 
tended their  efforts  successfully  in  1771,  since  which 
time  they  have  been  extending  Christian  influence  by 
means  of  mission  stations,  of  which  there  are  now  four — 
Nain,  Okak,  Hopedale,  and  Hebron.  At  these  stations 
thirty-five  missionary  agents  are  employed,  and  about 
twelve  hundred  natives  are  under  Christian  instruction. 
The  Gospel  has  triumphed  in  frozen  Labrador  as  well 
ai  in  Greenland.  See  Crantz,  History  of  Greenland; 
Egede,  Greenland  Mission,'  Holmes,  United  Brethren; 
Histories  of  Moravian  missions  in  Greenland  and  Ice- 
land. 

VIII.  Missionary  Geography. — 'From  the  above  sur- 
vey it  may  be  seen  that  in  an  important  sense  the 
world  is  already  occupied  as  the  field  of  active  mis- 
sionary enterprise.  A  few  brief  statements  of  results 
accomplished  by  it  during  the  current  century  may 
serve  as  a  just  indication  of  still  greater  results  that 
may  now  be  safely  anticipated  in  time  to  come  from 
its  increasing  and  maturing  agencies. 

The  mission  to  Tahiti  in  1793-4  was  the  first  at- 
tempt in  modern  times  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  an  iso- 
lated and  uncivilized  people.  It  was  commenced  at  a 
period  when  the  greater  heathen  nations  of  the  world 


were  wholly  inaccessible.  In  the  islands  of  the  south- 
ern seas,  as  upon  a  trial-ground,  all  the  great  problems 
of  humanity  have  since  been  wrought  out.  The  dens- 
est ignorance  has  been  enlightened,  the  fiercest  can- 
nibalism has  been  confronted,  the  lowest  conditions  of 
humanity  have  been  elevated,  and  the  most  abomina- 
ble idolatries  overthrown  and  substituted  by  a  pure 
worship.  The  various  languages  and  dialects  of  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  have  been  committed  to  writing. 
Dictionaries,  grammars,  translations  of  the  Script- 
ures, and  many  other  book?,  have  been  printed  and  in- 
troduced to  the  daily  use  of  the  populations,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  have  been  taught  by  schools  to 
read  and  write  in  their  own  languages.  The  civil 
condition  of  the  various  communities  has  also  been 
improved  by  modifications  of  their  laws  and  customs 
adapted  to  the  new  and  improved  state  of  public  feel- 
ing and  knowledge. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  the  processes  of  elevating 
nations  from  pagan  barbarism  to  Christian  civilization 
to  be  better  stated  than  in  the  language  of  John  Wil- 
liams, the  renowned  missionary  martyr  of  Erromanga. 
"I  am  convinced,"  wrote  he,  forty  years  ago,  "that 
the  first  step  towards  the  production  of  a  nation's  tem- 
poral and  social  elevation  is  to  plant  among  them  the 
tree  of  life,  when  civilization  and  commerce  will  en- 
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twins  their  tendrils  around  Its  trunk,  and  derive  sop- 
port  from  its  strength.  Until  the  people  are  brought 
under  the  influence  of  religion  they  have  no  deaira  for 
the  arts  and  usages  of  civilized  life,  but  that  invari- 
ably creates  it."  "While  the  native!  are  under  the 
influence  of  their  superstitions,  they  evince  an  Inanity 
and  torpor  front  which  no  stimulus  has  proved  power- 
ful enough  to  arouse  them  bat  the  new  ideas  and  the 
new  principles  imparted  by  Christianity.  And  if  it  be 
not  already  proved,  the  experience  of  a  few  more  years 
will  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  missionary  enter- 
prise is  incomparably  the  most  effective  machinery 
that  has  ever  been  brought  to  operate  upon  the  social, 
the  civil,  and  the  commercial,  as  well  as  the  moral 
spiritual  interests  of  mankind."  At  the  present  t 
the  mission  Held  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  presents  ev 
variety  of  communities,  from  those  of  the  coral  lsl< 
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is  of  Christianity,  to  those  that  have  been  longest 
taught  and  most  thoroughly  tried  by  Intercourse  with 
the  outer  world,  which  has  sometimes  been  as  destruc- 
tive as  their  original  paganism.  It  has  been  thought 
by  some  that  the  first  experiments  of  modern  missions 
to  the  heathen  were  providentially  directed  to  the 
small  islands  of  Polynesia,  among  an  impressible  peo- 
ple, rather  tlum  to  the  great  and  ancient  nations  of 


■HI, 

India  and  China;  that  comparatively  the  easiest  work 
was  given  to  the  churches  at  first,  in  the  process  of 
which  they  might  solve  the  great  problems  of  mis- 
sionary measures  and  economies  preparatory  to  the 
greater  work  awaiting  them  in  larger  and  in  some  re- 
spects more  difficult  fields. 

The  marvellous  rise  and  progress  of  ciriliiatbai  in 
Australia  during  the  last  half-cent nrv  is  largely  doe 
to  missionary  effort  Three  generations  ago  then 
was  not  a  civilized  man  on  the  Australian  continent, 
nor  in  the  adjacent  islands  of  Tasmania  and  Sew  Zea- 
land. Now  there  are  two  millions  of  English-speaking 
Protestants,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  government,  a 
free  press,  and  all  the  immunities  of  liberty,  education. 

!  art,  and  commerce.  The  inflnence  which  the  Austnb 
lian  colonics  will  eventually  exert  upon  Polynesia  and 

j  the  Asiatic  nations,  from  Japan  to  India,  as  well  aa 
upon  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  New  Guinea,  cannot 
fail  to  be  great.  There  is,  moreover,  every  reason  to 
hope  that  it  may  be  both  good  and  Christian.  In  no 
communities  does  there  exist  a  greater  desire  for  the 
spread  of  education  and  the  circulation  of  sound  liter- 
ature. In  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide  there  are 
excellent  public  libraries.  Whatever  disadvantages 
were  fastened  upon  those  regions  by  the  original  plan 
and  effort  of  England  to  populate  them  with  trans- 
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ported  criminals,  have  now  been  largely  if  not  wholly 
counteracted.  Indeed,  it  is  asserted  by  English  writ- 
ers that  there  is  on  the  whole  a  larger  proportion  of 
well-informed,  educated  people  in  the  Australian  colo- 
nies than  among  the  same  number  of  people  in  Great 
Britain,  while  the  religions  feeling  is  fully  equal.  The 
proportion  of  the  aboriginal  population  is  now  not  only 
small,  but,  notwithstanding  all  influences,  growing  rel- 
atively less,  so  that  the  missionary  activity  of  Austra- 
lian Christians  may  be  expected  to  seek  fields  in  the 
surrounding  countries  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are 
placed. 

As  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  by  which  America  waa 
discovered,  and  many  of  the  expeditions  by  which  the 
New  World  was  opened  up  to  settlement,  were  in  a 
certain  sense  missionary  in  their  character,  so  from 
that  day  down  to  the  present,  missionary  effort  has 
been  making  geographical  explorations,  and  increas- 
ing both  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  geographical 
knowledge.  Of  this  the  expeditions  and  journeys  of 
Livingstone  in  Africa  are  a  striking  proof  and  illustra- 
tion. Moreover,  the  influence  which  missions  have 
exerted,  and  are  now  more  than  ever  promising  to  ex- 
ert over  vast  portions  of  the  earth,  renders  the  subject 
of  missionary  occupation  in  various  countries  one  of  pe- 
culiar interest.  For  a  full  illustration  of  this  anbject 
nothing  less  than  a  missionary  map  of  the  world  is 
requisite;  nevertheless,  very  suggestive  indications 
are  practicable  on  a  condensed  scale,  like  those  here- 
with presented  to  the  reader.  Without  any  attempt 
to  show  the  island  world  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  above,  a  miniature 
outline  of  India  is  first  introduced,  followed  by  similar 
outlines  of  other  important  fields,  to  which,  for  lack  of 
apace,  we  cannot  further  allude. 

It  would  be  difficult,  even  with  the  largest  map,  to 


impress  the  mind  adequately  with  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  India.  That  ancient  country  embraces  a 
territory  twenty-three  times  as  large  as  England,  and, 
leaving  out  Russia  and  Scandinavia,  equal  in  extent 
to  all  Europe.  It  contains  twenty-one  races  and  thirty- 
five  nations,  while  its  inhabitants'  speak  fifty-one  dif- 
ferent languages  and  dialects.  Its  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1872,  is  237,552,958,  of  which 
number  191,800,000  are  directly  governed  by  British 
rulers,  and  46,250,000  by  native  governments  depend- 
ent upon  the  British. 

Notwithstanding  some  praiseworthy  efforts  to  intro- 
duce the  Gospel  into  India  during  the  18th  century, 
all  such  efforts  were  opposed,  and  to  a  great  extent 
neutralized,  by  the  East  India  Company,  which  then 
practically  ruled  the  country  in  the  name  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  not  till  1815  that  toleration  was  ob- 
tained for  missions  in  India  from  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. Since  that  period  diligent  efforts  have  been 
made,  both  by  English  and  American  Christians,  to 
antagonize  idolatry,  and  introduce  Christian  truth  and 
worship  by  all  appropriate  means.  Yet  the  govern- 
ment connection  with  idolatrous  worship  was  not  fully 
withdrawn  till  1849. 

A  most  interesting  exhibit  of  the  work  and  influence 
of  missions  in  India  may  be  found  in  a  Parliamentary 
Blue-book  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, April  2, 1878.  From  it  the  following  facts  are 
abridged  and  copied : 

"The  Protestant  missions  of  India,  Barman,  and  Cey- 
lon are  maintained  by  86  missionary  societies,  in  addition 
to  local  agencies.  They  employ  the  cervices  of  606  foreign 
missionaries.  They  ocenpy  628  principal  stations  and 
8600  subordinate  stations.  A  great  impulse  was  given  to 
these  societies  by  the  changes  In  public  policy  Inaugu- 
rated by  the  charter  of  1883,  and  since  that  period  the 
number  of  missionaries  and  the  ontlay  on  their  missions 
have  continued  steadily  to  increase." 
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1.  Am.  Board  (Cong.).  S.  Am.  Presb.  M.  8.  8.  Am.  United  Presb.  M.  &  4.  Am.  Ref.  Presb.  M.  8.  ft.  Am. 
Southern  Presb. M.S.  6.  Am.  Meth.  Epis.  M.  8.  7.  Am.  Prot.  Epis.  M.  8.  &  Am.  Bapt  M.  8.  9.  Eng.  Church 
M.  8.  10.  Scotch  Estab.  Ch.  M.  8.  11.  Scotch  Free  Ch.  M.  8.  12.  Irish  Presb.  M.  &  18.  Bishop  Gobot's  M. 
14.  Jerusalem  Verein.    IB.  Kaiserswerth  Deaconesses.    16.  Independent  Missions. 


Cooperation  of  Missionary  Societies,— "  This  large  body 
of  European  and  American  missionaries  bring  their  vari- 
ous moral  inflnenccs  to  bear  npon  the  conntty  with  the 
greater  force  becan*e  they  act  together  with  a  compact- 
ness which  is  bat  little  understood.  From  the  nature  of 
their  work,  their  isolated  position,  and  their  long  experi- 


ence, they  have  been  led  to  think  rather  of  the  numerous 
questions  on  which  they  agree  than  of  those  on  which 
they  differ,  and  they  co-operate  heartily  together.  Local- 
ities are  divided  among  them  by  friendly  arrangements ; 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  It  is  a  fixed  rale  among  them 
that  they  will  not  interfere  with  each  other's  converts  and 
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each  other**  spheres  of  duty.  The  large  body  of  mission- 
aries resident  lu  each  of  the  presidency  towns  form  con- 
ferencee,  hold  periodic  meetings,  and  act  together  on  pub- 
lic mailer*.  They  have  frequently  addressed  the  Indian 
government  on  important  social  qnestlons  iuvolving  the 
welfare  of  the  native  community,  and  have  suggested  val- 
uable improvements  in  existing  laws.'1 

Various  Form*  of  Lab**.— ,TThe  labors  of  the  foreign 
missionaries  in  India  assume  many  forms.  Apart  from 
their  special  duties  as  public  preachers  and  pastors,  they 
constitute  a  valuable  body  of  educators.  They  contribute 
greatly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  native  languages  and  lit- 
erature, and  all  who  arc  resident  in  rural  districts  are  ap- 
pealed to  for  medical  help  for  the  sick." 

Knowledge  of  the  Native  Language*.— "Wo  body  of  men 
pays  greater  attention  to  the  study  of  the  native  lan- 
guages. The  missionaries,  as  a  body,  know  the  natives 
of  India  well.  They  have  prepared  hundreds  of  works, 
suited  both  for  schools  and  Tor  general  circulation,  in  the 
fifteen  most  prominent  languages  of  Iudia,  and  in  several 
other  dialects.  They  are  the  compilers  of  several  diction- 
aries and  grammars ;  tbey  have  written  important  works 
on  the  native  classics  and  the  system  of  philosophy ;  aud 
they  have  largely  stimulated  the  great  Increase  of  the  na- 
tive literature  prepared  in  recent  years  by  native  gentle- 
men." 

Mission  Presses  and  Publication*.—"  The  mission  press- 
es in  India  are  85  in  number.  During  the  ten  years  be- 
tween 1808  and  1S72  they  Issued  8410  new  worka  in  thirty 
languages.  Tbey  circulated  1,815,506  copies  of  books  of 
Scripture,  2,875,040  school-books,  and  8,760,129  Christian 
books  and  tracts." 

Schools  and  Training  Colleges.— "The  missionary  schools 
in  India  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  purely  vernacular  and 
Anglo -vernacular.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  these 
schools,  several  missions  maintain  training  colleges  for 
their  native  ministers  and  clergy,  and  training  institu- 
tions for  teachers  of  both  sexes.  An  important  addition 
to  the  efforts  made  on  behalf  of  female  education  is  seen 
in  the  Zenana  schools  and  classes,  which  are  maintained 
and  instructed  in  the  houses  of  Hindu  gentlemen.  The 
great  progress  made  in  the  missionary  schools  and  the 
area  they  occupy  will  be  seen  from  the  following  fact. 
They  now  contain  60,000  scholars  more  than  tbey  did 
twenty  years  ago.  In  1872  the  scholars  numbered  142,952." 

Chnetian  Communities, — "A  very  large  number  of  the 
Christian  communities  scattered  over  Iudia  are  small, 
and  they  contain  severally  fewer  than  a  hundred  com- 
municants and  three  hundred  converts  of  all  ages.  At 
the  same  time  some  of  these  small  congregations  consist 
of  educated  men,  have  considerable  resources,  and  are 
able  to  provide  for  themselves.  From  them  have  sprung 
a  large  number  of  the  native  clergy  and  ministers  in  dif- 
ferent churches,  who  are  now  takiug  a  prominent  place  In 
the  instruction  nnd  management  or  an  indigenous  Chris- 
tian Church.  Taking  them  together,  the  rural  aud  ab- 
original populations  of  India  which  have  received  a  large 
share  of  the  attention  of  the  missionary  societies  now 
contain  among  them  a  quarter  of  a  million  native  Chris- 
tian converts.  * 

General  Influence  of  Missions,—"  The  missionaries  In 
India  hold  the  opinion  that  the  winniug  of  these  converts, 
whether  in  the  city  or  in  the  open  country,  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  beneficial  results  which  have  sprung  from 
their  labors.  No  statistics  can  give  a  fair  view  of  all  that 
they  have  done.  They  consider  that  their  distinctive 
teaching,  now  applied  to  the  country  for  many  years,  has 
powerfully  affected  the  entire  population.  The  moral 
tone  of  their  preaching  is  recognised  and  highly  approved 
by  multitudes  who  do  not  follow  them  as  converts.  In- 
sensibly a  higher  standard  of  moral  conduct  Is  becoming 
familiar  to  the  people ;  the  ancient  systems  are  no  longer 
defended  as  they  once  were,  many  doubts  are  felt  about 
the  rules  of  caste,  and  the  great  festivals  are  not  attended 
by  the  great  crowds  of  former  vears.  This  view  of  the 
general  influence  of  their  teaching,  and  of  the  greatness 
of  the  revolution  which  it  is  sileutly  producing,  is  not 
taken  by  missionaries  only.  It  has  been  accepted  by 
many  distinguished  residents  in  India  aud  experienced 
officers  of  the  government,  and  hits  been  emphatically  en- 
dorsed by  the  high  authority  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  With- 
out pronouncing  an  opinion  upon  the  matter,  the  govern- 
ment of  India  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  great  obliga- 
tion nnder  which  it  is  laid  by  the  benevolent  exertions 
made  by  these  six  hundred  missionaries,  whose  blameless 
example  and  self-denying  labors  are  infusing  new  vigor 
into  tne  stereotyped  life  of  the  great  populations  placed 
nnder  Bugiish  rule,  and  are  preparing  them  to  be  in  ev- 
ery way  better  men  and  better  citizens  of  the  great  empire 
in  which  they  dwell.** 

The  following  is  the  testimony  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
governor  at  Bombay : 

"  I  speak  slmplv  as  to  matters  of  experience  and  obser- 
vation, aud  not  of  opinion— Just  as  a  Roman  prefect  might 
have  reported  to  Trajan  or  the  Antonlnes— and  I  assure 
yon  that,  whatever  you  may  be  told  to  the  contrary,  the 
teaching  of  Christianity  among  the  one  hundred  and  sixty 
million*  of  civilized,  industrious  Hind  ft*  and  Mohamme- 
dans in  India  is  effecting  changes,  moral,  social,  and  politi- 


cal, which,  for  extsnt  and  rapidity  of  effect,  are  far  mors 
extraordinary  than  anything  you  or  your  fathers  have  wit- 
nessed in  modern  Europe" 

To  the  above  may  be  fitly  added  the  following  sim- 
ilar authoritative  testimonies : 

41 1  believe,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  English  people 
have  done  to  benefit  India,  the  missionaries  have  dons 
more  than  all  other  agencies  combined, 

"  Lord  Lawexwoe,  viceroy  and  governor-general.** 

"In  many  places  an  impression  prevails  that  the  mis- 
sions have  not  produced  results  adequate  to  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made ;  but  I  trust  enough  has  been  said 
to  prove  that  there  Is  no  real  foundation  for  this  Impres- 
sion, and  thorn  who  hold  such  opinions  know  but  little  of  the 
reality,  8ir  Donald  M'Leoi>, 

"  Lieutenant-governor  of  the  Punjaub.*' 

In  the  light  of  such  competent  and  unequivocal  tes- 
timony it  would  seem  impossible  for  any  reasonable 
mind  to  doubt  the  grandeur  or  the  beneficence  of  the 
results  accomplished  by  Christian  missions  during  the 
current  century,  or  to  question  their  still  greater  prom- 
ise in  time  to  come.  The  above  notices  of  missionary 
work  in  India  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  similar  testi- 
mony which  might  be  adduced  from  various  other  coun- 
tries. In  nearly  all  cases  the  most  that  has  been  done 
is  to  be  regarded  as  in  a  large  measure  preparatory  to 
greater  efforts  and  successes  hereafter. 

The  great  empire  of  China  affords  another  remarkable 
example.  That  most  populous  country  of  all  the  earth 
had  for  ages  maintained  a  rigid  system  of  non-inter- 
course with  the  people  of  foreign  nations,  whom  it  in- 
discriminately stigmatized  as  outside  barbarians.  Until 
within  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  all  Christian  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  China  bad  to  be  made  outside  of  the 
empire,  or  stealthily  if  within  its  borders.  On  the  open- 
ing of  the  "  Five  Ports"  to  commerce  in  1842  missions 
also  entered,  and,  notwithstanding  multiplied  obstacles, 
have  since  made  wonderful  progress.  Already  there  are 
ten  thousand  native  Christians  in  China.  The  princi- 
pal great  cities  of  the  empire  have  become  recognised 
centres  of  missionary  effort,  from  Canton  on  the  south  to 
the  old  Tartar  capital,  Peking,  on  the  north.  What  is 
perhaps  most  interesting  of  all  is  the  demonstrated  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  the  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese 
character,  the  power  of  the  Gospel  has  proved  itself  ad- 
equate to  its  complete  transformation  and  renewal  after 
the  New-Testament  model  Many  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel have  already  been  raised  up.  The  native  churches 
are  also  developing  both  the  capacity  and  the  disposition 
for  self-support.  Thus  all  the  elements  of  a  successful 
and  progressive  establishment  of  Christianity  through- 
out the  empire  of  China  seem  now  to  be  happily  at  work. 

In  Japan  a  few  recent  years  have  witnessed  extraor- 
dinary changes  in  favor  of  Christianity.  Not  less  than 
eleven  Protestant  missionaries,  of  whom  nine  are  Amer- 
ican, are  now  energetically  but  peacefully  at  work  with- 
in the  empire,  from  whose  borders,  owing  to  passions 
and  prejudices,  excited  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  the 
16tb  century,  Christianity  had  long  been  excluded  by 
the  most  barbarous  decrees.  Native  churches  have  al- 
ready been  formed,  and  converted  Japanese  are  becom- 
ing apostles  to  their  countrymen,  while  a  system  of  ed- 
ucation, indirectly  under  Christian  influence,  promises 
to  elevate  the  general  intelligence  and  character  of  the 
nation  at  an  early  day.  The  old  edicts  against  Chris- 
tians, if  not  formally  repealed,  are  practically  set  aside, 
and  a  favorable  sentiment  towards  Christianity  has  be- 
come very  general  in  various  grades  of  society. 

In  South  Africa  a  mission  was  commenced  by  the 
Moravians  as  early  as  1737 ;  but  it  was  withdrawn  in 
1744,  and  not  effectively  resumed  till  1792.  In  1798  the 
London  Missionary  Society  entered  the  field,  in  1812 
the  Wesleyan,  and  since  various  others.  Although  Hot- 
tentots and  Kaffirs  are  not  promising  subjects  for  mis- 
sionary influence,  yet  the  Gospel,  through  missionary 
agency,  has  not  been  wanting  in  glorious  triumphs 
among  them,  as  well  as  other  native  tribes  of  South 
Africa,  while  it  has  made  substantial  progress  among 
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the  Dutch  and  English  colonists  who  now  permanently 
occupy  that  portion  of  the  African  continent. 

In  1815  the  Church  of  England  Missionary  Society 
first  turned  its  attention  to  the  countries  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Levant.  In  1819  the  American  Board 
commenced  its  work  in  the  same  regions.  The  missions 
in  Greece,  Turkey,  'and  Persia  have  been  mainly  ad- 
dressed to  the  nominal  Christians  of  those  lands.  As  a 
result,  thousands  have  been  converted,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  evangelical  congregations  have  been  established 
both  in  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  Most  interest- 
ing and  promising  also  have  been  the  results  of  the  edu- 
cational efforts  made  in  connection  with  the  Protestant 
missions  in  the  Orient, 

IX.  General  Missionary  Literature. — Notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  references  in  this  article  to  books  re- 
lating to  the  several  fields  of  missionary  effort  through- 
out the  world,  the  subject  of  missions  as  a  whole  would 
be  but  imperfectly  delineated  without  allusion  to -its 
general  literature,  which  embraces  several  classes  of 
valuable  works  not  heretofore  named,  and  which  can 
now  be  but  briefly  indicated. 

1.  General  Histories  of  Missions,  by  Wiggers,  Steger, 
Klumpp,  Blumhardt,  Brown,  CaUenburg,Clarkson,  Huie, 
Choules  and  Smith,  Pearson  (Propagation  of  the  Gospel). 

2.  Cyclopaedias,  Gazetteers,  etc — Newcombe,  Aikman, 
Hassel  (Pole  to  Pole),  Moister  (Missionary  World),  Ed- 
wards (Gazetteer),  Hoole  (Year-book),  Grundemann 
(Missions-Atlas,  Gotha,  1867-71). 

3.  Histories  of  Missionary  Societies. — Annates  de  la 
Propagation  de  la  Foi;  Lettres  Edifiantes;  Anderson, 
Hut.  of  the  Colonial  Church ;  Alder,  Wesleyan  Missions; 
Moister,  Wesleyan  Missions;  Bost,  Moravians;  Cox, 
Baptist  Missionary  Society;  Gammell,  Baptist  Mission- 
art/  Society;  Jubilee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society ; 
Ellis,  Ijmdon  Missionary  Society ;  Kennett,  A  ccounts  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel;  Jubilee  of 
the  Religious  Tract  Society ;  Jubilee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society ;  A  merican  Bible  Society ;  Tracy, 
Hist,  of  the  A  merican  Board;  Strickland,  A  merican  Meth- 
odist Missions;  Green,  Presbyterian  Missions;  Lowrie, 
Presbyterian  Missions ;  official  Reports  and  periodicals. 

4.  Missionary  Biographies. — Morison,  Lives  of  the 
Fatliers ;  Pierson,  A  merican  Missionary  Memorial;  Tar- 
box,  Missionary  Patriots  ;  Yonge,  Pioneers  and  Found- 
ers; Eddy,  Daughters  of  the  Cross;  Lives  of  Schwartz, 
Carey,  Marshman,  Coke,  Morrison,  Phillips,  Shaw,  Jud- 
son,  Hall,  and  many  others. 

5.  Discussions  of  Missionary  Principles.  —  Harris, 
Great  Commission;  Duff,  Missions  the  Chief  End  of  the 
Church;  Hamilton,  End  and  A  im  of  Missions;  Camp- 
bell, Philosophy  of  Missions ;  Kingsmill,  Missions  and 
Missionaries;  Mtlller,  On  Missions,  a  lecture  delivered 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  Dec  8, 1878,  with  an  introduc- 
tory sermon  by  dean  Stanley ;  Beecham,  Christianity  the 
Means  of  Civilization;  Maitland,  Prize  Essay ;  Stowell, 
Missionary  Church  ;  Stowe,  Missionary  Enterprises; 
Wayland,  Moral  Dignity  of  Missions ;  Liverpool  Con- 
ferences on  Missions ;  Richard  Watson,  Sermons ;  Mac- 
farlane,  The  World's  Jubilee;  Ro|>ert  Hall,  Sermons;  the 
addresses  on  Missions  delivered  at  the  New  York  meet- 
ing of  the  Evangelical  Alliance;  and  many  others.  The 
following  periodicals  contain  valuable  articles  on  the 
subject  of  missions:  English  Rev.  vii,  42  sq. ;  xviii,  354 
sq. ;  Western  Rev.  Jan.  1855 ;  July,  1866 ;  Christian  Rev. 
i,  325  sq. ;  ii,  449  sq, ;  vi,  285 ;  x,  566  sq. ;  vol.  xiv,  Nov. ; 
A  mer.  Bibl  Repository,  8d  series,  iv,  463 ;  vi,  161  sq. ; 
Jan.  1867,  p.  58 ;  Bibl.  Repos.  and  Princet.  Rev.  Oct.  1870, 
p.  618 ;  Neic-Englander,  viii,  489 ;  ix,  207 ;  Princet.  Rev. 
v,449;  x,  535;  xv,849;  1858,  p.  436;  xvii,61;  xxxvi, 
324;  July,  1867;  Christian  Examiner,  i,  182;  iii,  265, 
449;  xxix,  51;  xliv,  416;  Bibliotk.  Sacra,  Oct.  1867; 
Brit,  and  For.  Evangel.  Rev.  April,  1871 ;  Evangel  Qu. 
Rev.  Oct.  1870,  p.  373 ;  Meth.  Qu.  Rev.  vii,  269 ;  viii,  165 
sq. ;  Baptist  Qu.  Oct.  1873,  art.  vii ;  April,  1874,  art.  vi ; 
TheoL  Medium,  July,  1878,  art  ii ;  Oct,  art.  ii ;  Catholic 
PForta,  1870,  p.  114.    See  also  Malcom,  TheoL  Index,  ft.  v. 


6.  Missionary  Periodicals, — Their  number  is  legion. 
Every  country  interested  in  missionary  enterprises  is 
publishing  one  or  more.  Germany,  England,  and  Amer- 
ica have  them  by  the  score.  Among  the  most  valuable 
are  the  Missionary  Chronicle  (Lond.),  the  Missionary 
Magazine  (Lond.),  and  the  Missionary  Herald  (Boston) ; 
also  Mission  Life  (Lond.  1866  sq.),  a  magazine  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  readings  on  foreign  lands  with  reference 
to  the  scenes  and  circumstances  of  mission  life;  the 
Basle  Evang.  Missions- Magazin  (established  in  1816) ; 
Burkhardt,  Missionsbibliotheh.  A  very  important  under- 
taking is  the  General  Missionary  Periodical,  a  monthly, 
which  is  just  starting  at  Guterslob,  Germany.  Its  edi- 
tors are  Christlieb,  Grundemann,  and  Warneck.  It  is  to 
be  published  in  English,  and  its  contributors  are  to  be 
of  the  world  at  large. 

The  above  outline  will  serve  at  least  as  an  indication 
of  the  great  extent  and  value  of  a  species  of  Christian 
literature  which  is  obviously  destined  to  increase  in  vol- 
ume and  in  interest  from  year  to  year  and  from  age  to 
age.  Whoever,  by  means  of  the  authentic  information 
now  accessible,  will  acquire  a  full  and  just  comprehension 
of  the  grand  enterprise  of  missions,  as  it  stands  embod- 
ied in  the  active  movements  and  growing  successes  of 
Christian  missionaries  and  churches,  can  hardly  fail  to 
recognise  with  wonder  and  gratitude  the  rapid  and  sub- 
stantial progress  that  is  now  made  towards  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Saviour's  great  command,  "  Go  teach  all 
nations."    (D.  P.  K.) 

Misson,  Francois  Maximilien,  an  eminent  French 
lawyer,  distinguished  himself  by  bis  pleadings  before  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants  during 
the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  17th  century. 
He  retired  to  England  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  and  afterwards  travelled  as  tutor  to  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman.  He  published  A  Voyage  to  Italy  (3 
vols.);  A  Tour  in  England;  and  Le  Theatre  sacre  des 
Qevennes,  in  which  the  author  betrayed  his  credulity 
and  fanaticism  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  French 
prophets.  He  died  in  London  in  1701. — Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Missy,  CrisAR  db,  a  writer  of  French  parentage,  was 
born  June  2, 1708,  at  Berlip,  and  studied  theology  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder ;  but  for  his  persistent  refusal  to 
sign  the  official  formula  of  creed  he  was  excluded  from 
the  ministry  in  Prussia.  He  went  to  Holland, where  he 
allied  with  his  duties  of  a  minister  the  pursuits  of  a 
literary  critic  and  poet.  In  1731  he  was  appointed  min- 
ister at  the  church  of  Savoy,  London ;  in  1762,  at  St. 
James's  Chapel.  He  died  at  London,  Aug.  10, 1775.  His 
judgment  was  very  good,  his  taste  refined,  and  his  love 
of  study  passionate.  He  numbered  among  his  friends 
several  distinguished  men  of  learning,  as  Beausobre, 
Formey,  Jordan.  His  rich  library,  together  with  his 
manuscripts,  went  to  the  library  of  the  duke  of  Sussex. 
He  left  a  work  in  verse,  Paraboles  ou  fables  et  outres 
narrations  dun  citoyen  de  la  repubUgue  Chretieune  du 
dix-huitieme  siede  (Londres,  1769,  1770,  1776,  8vo)  :— 
Sermons  sur  divers  textes  (ibid.  1780,8  vols.8vo).  Missy 
was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Bibliotheque  Briton- 
nique,  of  the  Journal  Britannique,  and  of  the  Magasvt 
Francois,  of  London.  Other  poetical  productions  and 
critical  articles  of  his  were  published  in  the  Mercvre  de 
France  and  in  English  newspapers. — Hoefer,  Notw.Biog. 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Mist  (IK,  ed,  Gen.  ii,  6)  signifies  a  rising  vapor,  a 
fog,  or  cloud,  which  again  distils  upon  the  ground  (Job 
xxxvi,  27).  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  renders  it  K332, 
the  cloud. 

Mistletoe  (Anglo-Sax.  ndsteUan,  Ger.  tmstel;  the 
tan  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  means  a  tine  or  prong,  a 
shoot  of  a  tree;  mistel  is  of  uncertain  etymology,  but 
probably  the  same,  in  meaning  at  least,  as  the  Latin 
viscus),  a  genus  (Viscum)  of  small  parasitical  shrubs  of 
the  natural  order  Loranthacece,    This  order  is  exoge* 
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nous,  and  contains  mere  than  four  hundred  known  spe- 
cies, mostly  tropical  and  parasites.  The  leaves  are  en- 
tire, almost  nerveless, 
thick  and  fleshy,  and 
without  stipules.  The 
flowers  of  many  spe- 
cies are  flhowv.  The 
calvx  arises  from  a 
tube  or  rim,  which 
sometimes  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a 
calyx,  and  is  so  re- 
garded by  many  bot- 
anists; what  others 
deem  the  colored 
calyx  being  viewed 
by  them  as  a  corolla 
of  four  or  eight  petals 
or  segments.  Within 
this  are  the  stamens, 
as  numerous  as  its  di- 
visions, and  opposite 
to  them.  The  ovary 
is  one -celled,  with 
a  solitary  ovule ;  the 
fruit  one-seeded,  gen- 
erally succulent.  The 
stems  are  dichoto- 
mous  (L  e.  divide  by  forking) ;  the  leaves  are  opposite, 
of  a  yellowish-green  color,  obovate-lanceolate,  obtuse. 
The  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  and  grow  in  small  heads 
at  the  ends  and  in  the  divisions  of  the  branches,  the 
male  and  the  female  flowers  on  separate  plant*.  The 
berries  are  about  the  size  of  currants,  white,  translucent, 
and  full  of  a  very  viscid  juice,  which  serves  to  attach 
the  seeds  to  branches,  where  they  take  root  when  they 
germinate,  the  radicle  always  turning  towards  the 
branch,  whether  on  its  upper  or  under  side.  The  mis- 
tletoe derives  its  nourishment  from  the  living  tissue  of 
the  tree  on  which  it  grows,  and  from  which  it  seems  to 
spring  as  if  it  were  one  of  its  branches. 

Superstitious  Use. — The  mistletoe  was  intimately 
connected  with  many  of  the  superstitions  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  Aryan  race.  In  the  Northern 
mythology,  Baldur  is  said  to  have  been  slain  with  a 
mistletoe.  Among  the  Celts  the  mistletoe  which  grew 
on  the  oak  was  in  peculiar  esteem  for  magical  virtues. 
Traces  of  the  ancient  regard  for  the  mistletoe  still  re- 
main in  some  old  English  and  German  customs,  as  kiss- 
ing under  the  mistletoe  at  Christmas.  The  British  Dru- 
ids are  said  to  have  had  an  extraordinary  veneration 
for  it,  and  that  mainly  because  its  berries  as  well  as  its 
leaves  grow  in  clusters  of  three  united  to  one  stock,  and, 
as  is  well  known,  they  had  a  special  veneration  for  the 
number  three  (comp.  Vallancey,  Grammar  of  the  Irish 
Language).  Stukeley  (MedaUic  History  of  Carausius, 
ii,  1 63  sq.),  speaking  of  the  Druids'  festival,  the  Jul  (q.  v.), 
and  the  use  of  the  mistletoe,  relates  as  follows :  "  This 
was  the  most  respectable  festival  of  our  Druids,  called 
Yule-tide,  when  mistletoe,  which  they  called  all-heal 
(because  used  to  cure  disease),  was  carried  in  their  hands, 
and  laid  on  their  altars,  as  an  emblem  of  the  salutifer- 
oos  advent  of  Messiah.  .  .  .  The  custom  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  north,  and  was  lately  at  York;  On  the  eve 
of  Christmas-day  they  carry  mistletoe  to  the  high  altar 
of  the  cathedral,  and  proclaim  a  public  and  universal 
fiberty,  pardon,  and  freedom  to  all  sorts  of  inferior  and 
even  wicked  people  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  towards  the 
four  quarters  of  heaven."  See  Brand,  Popul.  A  ntiquities 
of  Great  Britain,  i,  521-4. 

Mitakshara  is  the  name  of  several  Sanscrit  com- 
mentatorial  works  of  the  Hindus.  One  of  these  is  a 
commentary  on  the  text-book  of  the  Vedanta  philoso- 
phy; another,  a  commentary  on  the  Mlroansa  work  of 
Rumania;  a  third,  a  commentary  on  the  Brihadaran- 
yaka,  etc  See  Veda.  The  most  renowned  work,  how- 
ever, bearing  this  title  is  a  detailed  commentary  by 


Vijnftneswara  (also  called  Vljnananatha)  on  the  law- 
book of  Yajnavalkya  (q.  v.) ;  and  its  authority  and  in- 
fluence are  so  great  that "  it  is  received  in  all  the  schools 
of  Hindu  law  from  Benares  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  of  India  as  the  chief  groundwork  of  the 
doctrines  which  they  follow,  and  as  an  authority  from 
which  they  rarely  dissent"  (comp.  Two  Treatises  on  the 
Hindi  Law  of  Inheritance,  translated  by  IL  T.  Cole- 
brooke,  Calcutta,  1810).  Most  of  the  other  renowned 
law-books  of  recent  date,  such  as  the  Smriti-Chan- 
drika,  which  prevails  in  the  south  of  India,  the  Chinta- 
mani,Vlramitrodaya,  and  Mayukha,  which  are  author- 
itative severally  in  Mithila,  Benares,  and  with  the  Mah- 
rattas,  generally  defer  to  the  decisions  of  the  Mitakshara; 
the  Dayabhaga  of  Jimutavahana  alone,  which  is  adopt- 
ed by  the  Bengal  school,  differs  on  almost  every  dis- 
puted point  from  the  Mitakshara,  and  does  not  acknowl- 
edge its  authority. 

The  Mitakshara,  following  the  arrangement  of  its 
text-work,  the  code  of  Yajnavalkya,  treats  in  its  first 
part  of  duties  in  general;  in  its  second,  of  private  and 
administrative  law;  in  its  third,  of  purification,  pen- 
ance, devotion,  and  so  forth;  but,  since  it  frequently 
quotes  other  legislators,  expounding  their  texts,  and 
contrasting  them  with  those  of  Yajnavalkya,  it  is  not 
merely  a  commentary,  but  supplies  the  place  of  a  regu- 
lar digest.  The  text  of  the  Mitakshara  has  been  edited 
several  times  in  India.  An  excellent  translation  of  its 
chapter  On  Inheritance  was  published  by  Colebrooke  in 
the  work  above  referred  to ;  and  its  explanation  of  Yaj- 
navalkya is  also  followed  by  the  same  celebrated  scholar 
in  his  Digest  of  Hindu  Law  (Calcutta  and  London,  1801, 
8  vols.). — Chambers,  Cyclopadia,  s.  v. 

Mitohell,  Alfred,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  May  22, 1790,  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1809;  was  ordained  pastor  in 
Norwich  Oct.  1814;  and  died  Dec.  19, 1831.  lie  pub- 
lished five  occasional  sermons. — Sprague,  A  nnals,  ii,  601, 

Mitchell,  Donald,  a  Scotch  missionary  to  India, 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  our  century.  Of  his  early 
history  nothing  is  known  to  us.  He  was  the  first  mis- 
sionary sent  out  by  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society.  He 
settled  at  Bombay,  where  he  labored  with  zeal,  and  saw 
bis  efforts  crowned  with  much  success.  His  plan  was  to 
convert  the  people  by  influencing  the  young,  and,  to 
secure  their  confidence,  he  established  schools  for  their 
mental  training.  He  succeeded  in  starting,  in  connection 
with  his  mission,  eight  schools,  which  were  attended  by 
some  three  thousand  pupils.  More  fully  to  tit  himself  for 
the  important  work  in  which  he  was  engaged. Mr.  Mitch- 
ell mastered  the  difficult  Morathi  language.  He  preached 
to  the  people,  not  only  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  station  which  he  occupied,  but  also  for  many  milea 
along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  with  very  encour- 
aging results  for  several  years,  till  called  to  rest  from 
his  labors.  See  The  Missionary  World  (N.  Y.  1878, 
12mo),  p.  498. 

Mitchell,  Elisha,  D.D.,  an  American  scientist  in 
early  years,  and  later  a  popular  preacher,  was  born  at 
Washington,  Conn.,  Aug.  19, 1798,  and  was  educated  at 
Yale  College  (class  of  1813).  From  1816-18  he  taught 
in  his  alma  mater.  In  1817  he  was  elected  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  North  Carolina  University, 
whither  he  removed  at  once.  In  1825  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  chemistry,  and  in  this  position  he  J 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  1831  he  turned  to- 
wards the  ministry,  was  ordained  bv  the  Presbvterv  of 
Orange,  and  became  noted  as  an  able  preacher  and  a 
good  Biblical  scholar.  He  died  at  Black  Mountain,  N.  G, . 
June  27, 1857.  Dr.  Mitchell  contributed  frequently  to 
the  Journal  of  Science. — Drake,  Diet.  A  mer.  Biogr.  s.  v. 

Mitchell,  John,  a  Congregational  minister,  editor, 
and  author,  was  born  at  Chester,  Conn.,  Dec.  27,  1794; 
was  educated  at  Yale  College  (class  of  1821)  and  at  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary ;  edited  the  Christian  Spec- 
tator from  1824  to  1829;  was  then  licensed  to  preach; 
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in  1830  became  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  in  Fair  Haven,  Conn. ;  and  of  the  Edwards 
Church,  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1836.  In  1842  he  went 
abroad  for  his  health,  and  after  his  return  spent  most  of 
his  remaining  years  at  Stamford,  Coun.,  engaged,  as  far 
as  his  strength  allowed,  in  literary  work.  He  died  in 
April,  1870.  Mr.  Mitchell  published  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  the  Congregational  Churches  of  New  England 
(Northampton,  Mass.,  1838,  16mo):— Notes  from  Over 
Sea  (New  York,  1844,  2  vols.  8vo) :— Letters  to  a  Dis- 
believer in  Revivals  (32mo);  and  occasional  sermons 
and  contributions  to  periodicals  and  newspapers.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit  (see  Index); 
Drake,  Diet  of  A  mer.  Biog.  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  b.  v. 

Mitchell,  John  Thomas,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  near  the  village  of 
Salem,  Roanoke  County,  Va.,  Aug.  20, 1810,  and  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  good  common -school  education. 
In  1817  the  family  moved  to  Illinois,  and  settled  near 
Belleville,  St,  Clair  County.  At  a  conference  camp- 
meeting  he  was  converted,  and  shortly  after  united  with 
the  Church,  but  afterwards  became  careless  and  indiffer- 
ent. In  1830  he  commenced  teaching  school.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Sabbath-school,  and  becoming  deeply  impressed 
with  a  clear  sense  of  duty,  he  entered  the  ministry, 
April  13,  1831,  at  Hillsborough.  In  1832  he  set  out 
for  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  in  1887  preached  at  Jack- 
sonville Station,  and  in  1838-89  at  Springfield.  In 
1840  he  was  transferred  to  Rock  River  Conference,  and 
by  the  General  Conference  of  1844  was  elected  assistant 
book-agent  of  the  Western  Book  Concern.  He  died 
May  30, 1851.  Mr.  Mitchell  possessed  great  and  grow- 
ing powers,  combining  in  a  very  marked  manner  social, 
intellectual,  and  moral  qualities.  He  was  well  read  in 
theology,  and  had  an  excellent  knowledge  of  philoso- 
phy, mathematics,  and  the  classic  languages.  See  A  n- 
nual  Minutes  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  1863,  p.  144.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Mitchell,  Jonathan,  a  Presbyterian  divine  of 
note,  was  born  in  England  in  1624.  He  came  to  this 
couutry  in  1635.  Jonathan  was  afforded  all  the  advan- 
tages of  education  within  reach.  After  due  preparation, 
he  was  entered  at  Harvard  College,  and  graduated  in 
1647.  He  was  ordained  at  Cambridge,  Aug.  21, 1650, 
and  settled  as  minister  in  that  place.  Soon  after  this 
president  Dunstar  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Bap- 
tists. This  was  a  peculiar  trial  to  Mitchell ;  but,  though 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  combat  the  principles  of  his 
former  tutor,  he  did  it  with  such  meekness  of  wisdom  as 
not  to  lose  his  friendship.  Mitchell's  controversy  resulted 
in  the  removal  of  president  Dunstar  from  the  college.  In 
1662  he  was  a  member  of  the  synod  which  met  in  Boston 
to  discuss  and  settle  a  question  concerning  Church-mem- 
bership and  Church  discipline,  and  the  report  was  chief- 
ly written  by  him.  The  determination  of  the  question 
relating  to  the  baptism  of  the  children  of  those  who  did 
not  approach  the  Lord's  table,  and  the  support  thus 
given  to  what  is  called  the  half-way  covenant,  was  more 
owing  to  him  than  to  any  other  man.  See  Half-way 
Covenant.  Time  has  shown  that  the  views  which 
this  good  man  labored  so  hard  to  establish  on  this  point 
cannot  be  sustained  without  ruining  the  purity  of  the 
churches.  Jonathan  Mitchell  was  eminent  for  piety, 
wisdom,  humility,  and  love.  He  possessed  a  retentive 
memory,  and  was  a  fervent  and  energetic  preacher.  He 
died  July  9, 1668.  He  published  several  letters  and  ser- 
mons, for  which  consult  Justin  Winsor's  Catalogue  of 
the  Prince  Library  (Boston,  1870,  royal  8vo).  See  Life, 
by  C.  Mather ;  Magnolia,  iii,  158-185 ;  Hist.  Soc.  vii,  23, 
27,47-52.     (J.H.W.) 

Mitchell,  Orin,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Granville,  Licking  Co.,  Ohio, 
Jan.  18, 1809 ;  was  converted  in  1829 ;  licensed  to  preach 
in  1833 ;  received  on  trial  in  the  Ohio  Annual  Confer- 
ence in  1834,  and  appointed  to  Danville  Circuit.     He 


travelled  on  Plymouth,  Grand  River,  and  Lapier  cir- 
cuits, in  Michigan.  In  Ohio  he  received  appointnumts 
to  the  station  of  Maumee  and  Perrysburgh ;  to  the  cir- 
cuits of  Portland,  Mexico,  Bucyrus,  Norwich.  Frederick, 
Clarksfield,  Amity,  JeromeviUe,  and  Fairfield.  In  1854 
he  took  a  superannuated  relation,  and  died  in  August, 
1869.  Orin  Mitchell  excelled  as  a  pastor,  and  his  labors 
resulted  in  much  good  for  the  Christian  cause. 

Mitchell,  Samuel  C.(  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bora  in  Overton  Co.,  East  Tennessee,  April  20, 1806. 
He  received  a  careful  Christian  training,  early  united 
with  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  soon 
after  elected  ruling  elder.  He  subsequently  left  Tennes- 
see and  settled  in  Indiana,  and,  becoming  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a  call  to  the  ministry,  in  1841  ho  placed 
himself  under  the  care  of  the  Wabash  Presbytery,  and 
immediately  commenced  preparation  for  the  ministry. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1848,  and  ordained  at 
Limestone,  Indiana,  in  1846.  Ho  died  Aug.  6, 1862.  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  a  plain,  earnest,  and  impressive  preacher. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist  Almanac,  1863,  p.  415. 

Mitchell,  Thomas  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  who  labored  as  a  mission- 
ary among  the  North  American  Indians,  was  born  in  In- 
diana April  15, 1816.  His  father  removed  to  East  Ten- 
nessee when  Thomas  was  but  two  years  old.  Here  he 
was  educated.  He  professed  religion  in  his  eleventh 
year;  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  removed 
to  Missouri,  with  his  parents,  in  1835;  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1837 ;  admitted  into  the  Missouri  Conference 
the  same  year,  and  filled  the  following  appointments: 
New  Madrid  Circuit  in  1837,  and  Weberville  Circuit  in 
1838.  In  1840  he  was  located ;  removed  to  the  Cherokee 
Nation  in  1845,  and  taught  a  public  school  until  1846, 
when  he  was  readmitted  into  the  Indian  Mission  Con- 
ference. From  that  time  to  1851  he  filled  different  ap- 
pointments, and  was  then  appointed  to  preside  over  the 
Creek  District.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  Fort  Coffee  and  New  Hope  seminaries,  and  con- 
tinued until  1858.  Then  he  was  transferred  to  the  St. 
Louis  Conference,  where  he  labored  until  1862.  During 
the  war-storm  he  retreated  to  Texas,  and,  after  the  open- 
ing of  brighter  days,  in  1866  he  entered  the  Trinity 
Conference,  where  he  labored  until  1869,  when  he  took 
a  superannuated  relation.  In  1871  he  obtained  a  trans- 
fer and  removed  to  the  Indian  Mission  Conference,  and 
was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Creek  District.  He 
died  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  March  17,  1872,  in  Oc- 
mulgee,  Creek  Nation.  See  Minutes  of  Conferences,  1872, 
p.  745. 

Mitchell,  William  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  1815.  He  was  con- 
verted in  1843,  and,  though  engaged  in  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness, turned  aside  to  the  ministry,  to  which  he  felt  called 
of  God.  In  1845  he  was  licensed  to  preach ;  in  1846 
was  stationed  at  the  Delaware  Mission,  Delaware  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  under  his  presiding  elder;  in  1847  joined  the 
New  York  Conference,  and  was  successively  appointed 
to  Windham,  Lexington,  Jefferson,  Prattsville,  and 
Kortright  circuits,  and  subsequently  to  Coxsackie  and 
Hyde  Park  stations.  He  died  Oct.  27, 1858.  "His  life 
was  useful  and  consistent ;  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
the  Church  untiring ;  his  anxiety  for  the  salvation  of 
souls  earnest  and  abiding."  See  Smith,  Sacred  J/esvo- 
ries  (N.Y.  1870),  p.  99  sq. 

Mitchell, 'William  H.,  D.D.,  an  American  divine 
and  educator  of  the  Presbyterian  communion,  was  born 
Sept.  7, 1812,  at  Monoghan,  Ireland.  His  early  training 
he  received  in  his  native  town,  and  even  then  distin- 
guished himself  by  superior  abilities  and  unwearied  ap- 
plication. In  his  early  manhood  he  was  a  pract itioner  in 
law.  In  his  twenty-seventh  year,  a  little  more  than  a 
year  after  his  marriage,  he  came  to  this  country,  and  set- 
tled at  Montgomery,  Alabama.  For  a  number  of  yean 
after  this  he  was  engaged  as  teacher.  In  1843  he  was  li- 
censed to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  East  Alabama,  an4 
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shortly  after  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Wetumpka,  Alabama.  Possessing  abilities 
of  a  high  order,  and  being  in  all  respects  exemplary  and 
pious,  faithful,  untiring,  and  devoted  to  his  ministerial 
and  pastoral  duties,  he  eojoyed  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  all  who  knew  him.  In  August,  1850,  Mitchell 
removed  to  Florence,  Alabama,  and  became  the  pastor 
of  the  church  in  that  place.  He  remained  in  this  pul- 
pit till  June,  1871,  when  the  onerous  and  accumulating 
duties  and  cares  of  the  Synodical  Female  College  of  that 
place,  of  which  he  had  become  president,  in  connection 
with  his  pastoral  responsibilities,  rendered  it  necessary 
that  he  should  devote  himself  more  entirely  to  the  care 
and  iuterests  of  the  college.  He  died  Oct  3, 1872,  after 
having  held  the  presidency  of  the  synodical  college  for 
over  sixteen  years.  Personally,  Dr.  Mitchell  was  a  fine- 
looking  man,  rather  low  of  stature,  pleasing  in  his  ad- 
dress, and  courteous  and  dignified  in  his  deportment; 
sometimes  grave  and  serious,  and  at  other  times  humor- 
ous and  entertaining.  When  among  his  most  intimate 
acquaintances  and  friends,  he  was  free  and  unreserved, 
and  abounded  in  anecdote  and  wit.  In  ecclesiastical 
bodies  he  was  usually  a  calm  and  quiet  listener,  speak- 
ing but  seldom,  and  modest  and  diffident  in  advancing 
his  opinions,  but  always  wise,  prudent,  and  conservative, 
yet  decided  and  firm  in  his  convictions.  His  sermons 
were  written  with  care,  and  preached  almost  always 
from  his  manuscript;  but  his  delivery  was  fluent  and 
easy,  and  his  oratory,  without  very  much  action,  was 
earnest,  solemn,  tender,  and  impressive.  See  Memphis 
Presoyterian,'Sov.  9, 1S72.    (J.H.W.) 

Mitchell,  'William  Luther,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Maury  County,  Tenn.,  July  1 1, 1828 ; 
was  converted  at  the  age  of  twelve;  graduated  in  1854, 
with  honor,  at  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  and  in  1857  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary ;  was  licensed  in  1857 
by  the  presbytery  of  Lafayette.  Mo.;  in  1857  and  1858 
supplied  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Burlington, 
Iowa;  and  in  1859  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Hillsborough,  I1L,  where  be  died,  Feb.  23, 
1864.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  a  minister  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary ability  and  attainments.  As  a  Christian,  his  life 
was  religion  exemplified ;  as  a  preacher,  he  was  earnest 
and  instructive,  and  often  eloquent  and  impressive.  His 
sermons  were  doctrinal,  and  at  the  same  time  intensely 
practical.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1864,  p. 
102. 

Mitchell, 'William  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Virginia  Feb.  16, 
1815.  He  was  educated  with  a  view  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  was  afforded  the  best  advantages  within 
reach.  While  a  student  at  Yale  he  was  converted,  and 
be  became  convinced  that  his  place  was  in  the  pulpit. 
After  much  opposition  at  home,  he  joined  the  Illinois 
Conference  in  1834,  and  was  appointed  to  Lebanon  Cir- 
cuit, where  he  continued  about  six  months,  and  was  then 
removed  to  Yandalia  Station.  He  afterwards  filled  many 
important  appointments  on  circuits,  stations,  and  dis- 
tricts, all  in  Illinois,  except  one  year  in  Kentucky.  Wil- 
liam W.  Mitchell  was  a  good  rather  than  a  great  preach- 
er. His  last  appointment  was  to  Ed  wards  ville  Station. 
Daring  his  second  year  in  this  station  he  became  se- 
verely afflicted,  so  as  to  disqualify  him  for  pulpit  labors. 
He  consequently  resigned  his  charge  and  removed  to 
Richview,  Illinois,  where,  after  severe  suffering  for  al- 
most a  year,  be  died,  March  7, 1869.  See  Minutes  of 
Conferences,  1869,  p.  204. 

BUte  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers.  (Luke  xii, 
59 ;  xxi,  2 ;  Mark  xii,  42)  of  the  Greek  term  Xiirrov  (Mtw, 
like  a  scale),  a  minute  coin  (Alciphr.  i,  9 ;  Pollux,  On,  ix, 
92),  of  bronze  or  copper  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  A  n- 
tiq.  a.  v.  JSs),  two  of  which  made  a  quadrans,  (Mark  xii, 
42),  and  which  was,  therefore,  the  eighth  part  of  the 
JfrwTmi  as,  i.  e.  equal  originally  to  a  little  over  one  mill, 
but  in  the  time  of  Christ  about  half  a  mill.  At  Athens 
it  was  reckoned  as  one  seventh  of  the  xaAxovc.  (Suidas, 
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s.  v.  raXavriov).  From  Mark's  explanation, "  two  mites, 
which  make  a  farthing"  (Xhttu  Svo,  o  tort  toSpavrnc., 
ver.  42),  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  the  Kohpavrnv 
or  "  farthing"  was  the  commoner  coin,  for  it  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  be  there  spoken  of  as  a  money  of  account, 
though  this  might  be  the  case  in  another  passage  (Matt. 
v,  26).    See  Fakthing. 

Cavedoni  (BibL  Num.  i,  76)  has  supposed  that  Mark 
meant  to  say  "  one  Upton  was  of  the  value  of  one  qua- 
drans," for  had  he  intended  to  express  that  two  of  the 
small  pieces  of  money  were  equal  to  a  quadrant,  then  he 
must  have  written  a  tan  instead  of  o  Ian  Kotipavrnc. ; 
and  the  Vulg.  has  also  translated  quod  est,  but  not  qua 
sunt.  This  argument,  however,  is  too  minute  to  be  of 
much  force.  Another  argument  adduced  is  that  the 
words  of  our  Lord  in  the  parallel  passages  of  Matthew 
(v,  26)  and  Luke  (xii,  59)  prove  that  the  quadrans  is  the 
same  as  the  Upton.  In  the  former  passage  the  words 
are  ioxarov  KoSpdvrnv,  and  in  the  latter  taxarov 
\tirr6v.  This  argument,  again,  hardly  merits  an  ob- 
servation, for  we  might  as  well  assume  that  because  we 
say  such  a  thing  is  not  worth  a  penny,  or  not  worth  a 
farthing,  therefore  the  penny  and  the  farthing  are  the 
same  coin.  A  third  argument,  deemed  by  Cavedoni  to 
be  conclusive,  assumes  that  the  quadrans  only  weighed 
30  grains,  and  that  if  the  quadrans  equalled  two  Upta, 
there  would  be  coins  existing  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour 
of  the  weight  of  15.44  grains.  This  argument  is  suffi- 
ciently answered  by  the  fact  that  there  are  coins  of  the 
ethnarch  Archelaus  and  of  the  emperor  Augustus  struck 
by  the  procurators  weighing  so  low  as  18  to  15  grains, 


Copper  Coin  (\«*t6v  or  "mite")  of  Archelaus. 


(0*wm— H  P  Jhfqaot]  within  bw4«d  circle. 
Bitrt*— PC  NX  [mhapxot!]  abor*  a  galley.) 

and  by  comparing  them  with  others  of  the  same  period 
a  result  can  be  obtaioed  proving  the  existence  in  JucUea 
of  three  denominations  of  coinage — the  semis,  the  qua- 
drans, and  the  Upton.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Upton 
was  rarely  struck  at  the  time  of  the  evangelists,  yet  it 
must  have  been  a  common  coin  from  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander II  to  the  accession  of  Antigonus  (B.C.  69-B.G 
40),  and  its  circulation  must  have  continued  long  in 
use.  The  extreme  vicissitudes  of  the  period  may  only 
have  allowed  these  small  copper  coins  to  be  struck. 
They  were  formerly  attributed  to  Alexander  Jannseus, 
but  are  now  given  to  Alexander  II.  They  average  in 
weight  from  20  to  15  grains.     See  Monky. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  notice  tbat  Schleusner  (Lex.  N. 
T.  s.  v.  KuSpavrrjc),  after  Fischer,  considers  the  qua- 
drains  of  the  N.  T.,  of  which  the  Upton  was  the  half,  not 
to  have  equalled  the  Roman  quadrans,  but  to  have  been 
the  fourth  of  the  Jewish  as.  The  Jewish  as  is  made  to 
correspond  with  the  half  of  the  half-ounce  Roman  as, 
and  as,  according  to  Jewish  writers,  the  fiaplD  or 
na'PD  was  the  eighth  part  of  the  assar,  or  Jewish  as 
(Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talnu  s.  v.  "POX),  and  as  the  evangelists 

have  understood  this  word  ITB'HD  to  be  the  Upton,  it 
follows  that  the  quadrans  equalled  ivo  Xtirra.  This 
theory,  however,  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  coins  of  JucUea  with  those  struck  at 
Rome  clearly  proves  that  the  quadrans  in  Judaea  was 
the  Same  as  the  quadrans  in  Rome.  Moreover,  as  the 
Romans  ordered  that  only  Roman  coins,  weights,  and 
measures  should  be  used  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  (Dion.  Cass,  lii,  20),  it  is  certain  that  there 
can  have  been  no  Jewish  as  or  Jewish  quadrans,  and 
that  all  the  coins  issued  by  the  Jewish  princes,  and  un- 
der the  procurators,  were  struck  upon  a  Roman  stand' 
ard  (F.  \V.  Madden,  Hist,  of  Jewish  Coinage  and  of 
Money  in  0.  and  N.  T.  p.  296-302).— Kitto,  s.  v. 
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Mitelli,  Giusefpi  Maria,  a  noted  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1634.  He  received  instruction 
from  his  father,  who  was  an  eminent  fresco  painter  of 
Bologna,  and  afterwards  entered  the  school  of  Flaminio 
Torre.  He  painted  a  number  of  works  for  the  church- 
es of  Bologna,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  St. 
JReniero  healing  the  sick,  in  S.  Maria  della  Vita,  a  Pieta, 
in  the  Nunziato,  and  Christ  taken  in  the  Garden,  at  the 
Cappuccini.  He  was  more  distinguished  as  an  engraver, 
and  etched  a  number  of  plates  of  the  most  celebrated 
masters,  as  well  as  many  of  his  own  designs — among 
the  latter  the  set  of  twenty-six  plates  illustrating  the 
Twenty-four  Hours  of  Human  Felicity.  Bartsch  has 
credited  him  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  prints, 
but  Nagler  increases  the  list.  He  died  in  1718.  See 
Lanzi's  History  of  Painters,  transl.  by  Roscoe  (Lond. 
1847,3  vols.8vo),  iii,  138;  Spooner,  Biog.  History  of  the 
Fine  Arts  (N.  Y.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  669. 

Mith'cah  (Heb.  MUhkah',  Plgns,  sweetness,  prob. 
of  the  water  found  there;  Sept.  MaStKica),  the  twenty- 
ninth  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  between  Ta- 
rah  and  Hashmonah  (Numb,  xxxiii,  28,  29) ;  perhaps 
at  the  intersection  of  Wady  el-Ghamr  with  Wady  el-Je- 
rafeh.    See  Exode. 

Mith'nite  (Heb.  Mithni',  ^3M,  patronymic  or 
gentile  apparently  from  "jrvo,  Me' then,  firmness;  Sept. 
MaSSavi  v.  r.  Ba&avi,  Vulg.  Mathanites,  as  if  from 
'(Dp,  Mat' tan),  an  epithet  of  Joshaphat,  one  of  David's 
body-guard  (1  Chron.  xi,  43) ;  either  from  his  ancestor 
or  native  place,  of  neither  of  which,  however,  is  there 
any  other  mention,  or  further  means  of  determination. 

Mithra  or  Mithras  (Greek  MiSpac;  Sanscrit 
Mitra  or  Mitras),  the  highest  of  the  twenty-eight  sec- 
ond-class divinities  of  the  ancient  Persian  Pantheon,  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  I  zeds  (Zend.  Ya- 
zatd),  the  ruler  of  the  universe.  He  is  spoken  of  as  the 
god  of  the  sun ;  but  he  is  more  properly  the  god  of  day, 
and,  in  a  higher  and  more  extended  sense,  the  god  of 
light,  presiding  over  the  movements  and  influence  of 
the  principal  heavenly  bodies,  including  the  five  planets 
of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  primary  signification  of  the 
word  Mitra  is  a  friend,  and  Mithra  would  therefore  con- 
vey the  representation  of  light  as  the  friend  of  mankind, 
and  as  the  mediator  (/«<xir>/c)  between  heaven  and 
earth.  Protector  and  supporter  of  man  in  this  life,  he 
watches  over  his  soul  in  the  next,  defending  it  against 
the  impure  spirits,  and 
transferring  it  to  the 
realms  of  eternal  bliss. 
He  is  all-seeing  and  all- 
h earing,  and,  armed 
with  a  club — his  weap- 
on against  Ahriman 
and  the  evil  Devs — he 
unceasingly  "  runs  his 
course'*  between  heav- 
en and  earth.  In  this 
character  of  mediator, 
as  well  as  in  some  other 
respects,  he  would  seem 
to  approach  the  charac- 
ter of  A  gnu 

From  Persia  the  cul- 
tus  of  Mithra  and  the 
mysteries  were  import- 
ed into  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Palestine,  etc., 
and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  in  some  parts  hu- 
man sacrifices  were 
connected  with  this 
worship.  In  the  days  of 
the  emperors  the  wor- 
ship of  Mithra  found 
its  way  into  Rome,  and 


thence  into  the  different  parts  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  the  mysteries  of  Mithra  (Hierocoracica,  Cora- 
cica  Sacra),  which  fell  in  the  spring  equinox,  became 
famous  even  among  the  many  Roman  festivals.  The 
ceremonies  observed  in  the  initiation  to  these  mys 
teries — symbolical  of  the  struggle  between  Ahriman  and 
Ormuzd  (the  Good  and  the  Evil)  — were  of  the  moat 
extraordinary  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  even  dangerous 
character.  Baptism  and  the  partaking  of  a  mystical 
liquid,  consisting  of  flour  and  water,  to  be  drunk  with 
the  utterance  of  sacred  formulas,  were  among  the  inau- 
gurative  acts.  The  seven  degrees — according  to  the 
number  of  the  planets — were,  1,  Soldiers;  2,  Lions  (in 
the  case  of  men)  or  Hyenas  (in  that  of  women) ;  3, 
Ravens;  4,  Degree  of  Perses;  6,  of  Oromios;  6,  of  //e- 
lios ;  7,  of  Fathers — the  highest — who  were  also  called 
Eagles  and  Hawks,  At  first  of  a  merry  character — thus 
the  king  of  Persia  was  allowed  to  get  drunk  only  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Mysteries — the  solemnities  gradually  as- 
sumed a  severe  and  rigorous  aspect.  Through  Rome, 
where  this  worship,  after  many  vain  endeavors,  was  final- 
ly suppressed  in  A.D.  378,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it 
found  its  way  into  the  west  and  north  of  Europe ;  and 
many  tokens  of  its  former  existence  in  Germany  are  still 
to  be  found,  for  instance,  such  as  the  Mithra  monuments 
at  Heidenheim,  near  Frankfort- on -the -Main,  and  at 
other  places. 

Among  the  Persians  Mithra  is  pictured  as  a  young 
man,  clothed  with  a  tunic  and  a  Persian  cloak,  and 
having  on  his  head  a  Persian  bonnet  or  tiara.  He 
kneels  upon  a  prostrate  bull,  and  while  holding  it  with 
the  left  hand  by  the  nostrils,  with  the  right  he  plunges 
into  the  shoulder  a  short  sword  or  dagger.  The  bull  is 
at  the  same  time  vigorously  attacked  by  a  dog,  a  ser- 
pent, and  a  scorpion.  The  ancient  monuments  repre- 
sent him  as  a  beautiful  youth,  dressed  in  Phrygian  garb, 
kneeling  upon  an  ox,  into  whose  neck  he  plunges  a 
knife;  several  minor,  varying,  allegorical  emblems  of 
the  sun  and  his  course  surrounding  the  group.  At  times 
he  is  also  represented  as  a  lion,  or  the  head  of  a  lion. 
The  most  important  of  his  many  festivals  was  his  birth* 
day,  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  December,  the  day  sub- 
sequently fixed — against  all  evidence — as  the  birthday 
of  Christ  In  the  early  days  of  the  Church  it  was  not 
an  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  an  apologist  of  the 
inspired  teacher  laying  undue  stress  on  some  points  of 
resemblance  between  Mithraism  and  Christianity,  and 
thus  the  triumphant  march  of  the  latter  was  much  re- 
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tarded.  In  modern  times  Christian  writers  have  been 
again  induced  to  look  favorably  upon  the  assertion  that 
some  of  our  ecclesiastical  usages  (e.  g.  the  institution  of 
the  Christmas  festival)  originated  in  the  cultus  of  Mith- 
raism.  Some  writers,  who  refuse  to  accept  the  Chris- 
tian religion  as  of  supernatural  origin,  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  institute  a  close  comparison  with  the  founder 
of  Christianity ;  and  Dupuis  and  others,  going  even  be- 
yond this,  have  not  hesitated  to  pronounce  the  Gospel 
simply  a  branch  of  Mitkraisnu  The  ablest  reply  to 
these  theories  we  have  from  Creuzer  and  Hardwick. 

Among  the  chief  authorities- on  this  subject  are 
Sainte-Croix,  Recherche*  hUtorique*  et  critique*  sur  tea 
mgtiire*  du  paganisme,  edited  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  (Par- 
is, 1817);  Bumouf,  Sur  le  Yacna,  p.  851  sq.;  Lajard, 
Recherche*  sur  le  cuUe  public  et  le*  mysieres  de  Milkra 
(Paris,  1847-8) ;  O.  Muller,  Denhmaler  d.  alten  Kuntt; 
Creuzer,  Mytkologie  u.  Symbol*  (2d  ed.),  i,  288, 261, 841, 
714  sq.;  i<L  Da*  Mkhreum  (Heidelb.  1838);  Schwenk, 
Mytkologie  der  Perter  (Frankf.  1850);  Seel,  Die  MUkra*- 
geheimniasc  (Aarau,  1823) ;  Hammer,  Mithriaka  (Vienna, 
1834) ;  Dupuis,  Origin*  de  tout  le*  culte*,  i,  37 ;  Hard- 
wick, Christ  and  taker  Matter*,  ii,  481*438.  See  Pas- 
sives; Zesdavksta.    (J.  H.W.) 

Mrth'redath  (Heb.  Mithredath',  r/Tinr,  from 
the  Pen.  given  by  Mithras,  see  Gesenius,  Theeaur.  Heb. 
p.  832,  and  comp.  the  Gr.  form  of  the  name  Mtdpcdanjc, 
Lat.  Mithridate*;  Sept  MiSpiSarnc  and  Mt$pa£ar»c), 
the  name  of  two  Persian  officers  after  the  exile. 

1.  The  u  treasurer"  p3T  &)  of  king  Cyrus,  commis- 
sioned by  him  to  restore  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Tem- 
ple to  Sheshbazzar,  the  Jewish  chief  (Ezra  i,  8).  B.C. 
536. 

2.  One  of  the  governors  of  Samaria,  who  wrote  to 
king  Artaxerxes,  or  Sraerdis,  charging  the  Jews  with 
rebellious  designs  in  rebuilding  Jerusalem  (Ezra  iv,  7). 
B.C.  522. 

Mithrlda'tds  (M«$oitfanjc  or  MiSpaJanfi),  the 
Grsecized  form  (a.  1  Esdr.  ii,  11 ;  b.  1  Esdr.  ii,  16)  of  the 
Heb.  name  Mithredath  (q.  v.) 

Mitre  is  the  rendering  in  the  Autb.  Vers,  of  the 
Hebrew  word  PB32Ctt  (mU*nefpheth,  something  rolled 
around  the  head),  spoken  especially  of  the  turban  or 
head-dress  of  the  high-priest  (Exod.  xxviii,  4,  87,  39; 
xxix,6;  xxxix,28,81;  Lev.viiiT9;  xvi,4;  for  its  form, 
see  Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  7,  8;  Braun,  De  Ve*titu  sactrd. 
Heb.  p.  624  sq. ;  Toppffer,  De  tiari*  summi  et  minorum 
*acerdotum,Vitemb.  1722 ;  Funcke,  De  tiara  pont\f.  Ebr. 
Gtes.  1728),  once  of  a  royal  crown  ("  diadem,"  Ezek. 
xxi,  26) ;  also  Cp32J  (tsamph',  from  the  same  root),  spo- 
ken of  a  tiara  or  head-band,  e.  g.  of  men  (Job  xxix,  14, 
«  diadem"),  of  women  (lea.  iii,  23, «  hood"),  of  the  high- 
priest  (Zech.  iii,  5),  and  once  of  the  king  (Isa.  lxii,  3, 
M  diadem,"  where  the  text  has  5pS  or  5)132*).  See 
Boxnkt;  Crown;  Priest. 

MITRE  is  the  name  given  also  to  the  head-dress 
worn  in  solemn  Church  services  by  the  pope,  the  bish- 
ops, abbots,  and  certain 
other  prelates  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The 
name,  as  probably  the 
ornament  itself,  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Orient- 
als although,  in  its 
present  form,  it  is  not 
in  use  in  the  Greek 
Church,  or  in  any  oth- 
er of  the  churches  of 
the  various  Eastern 
rites.  The  Western  mitre  is  a  tall,  tongue-shaped  cap, 
terminating  in  a  twofold  point,  which  is  supposed  to 
symbolize  the  "  cloven  tongues,"  in  the  form  of  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  imparted  to  the  apostles,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  two  flaps,  which  fall  behind  over  the  shoul- 
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Opinion  is  much  divided  as  to  the  date  at  which  the 
mitre  first  came  into  use.  Eusebius,  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzum,  Epiphanius,  and  others  speak  of  an  ornamented 
head-dress  worn  in  the  church;  but  there  is  no  very 
early  monument  or  pictorial  representation  which  exhib- 
its any  head-covering  at  all  resembling  the  modern  mi- 
tre. A  statue  of  St,  Peter,  said  to  have  been  erected  in 
the  seventh  century,  bears  this  mark  of  distinction  in 
the  shape  of  a  round,  high,  and  pyramidal  mitre,  such 
as  those  which  the  popes  have  since  worn,  and  offers, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  its  usage  in 
churches.  The  most  ancient  mitres  were  very  low  and 
simple,  being  not  more  than  from  three  to  six* inches  in 
elevation,  and  they  thus  continued  till  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Since  the  9th  century  the  mitre  is 
found  to  have  been  in  use  quite  extensively.  From  the 
time  of  Leo  IX  until  Innocent  IV  the  mitre  was  worn 
by  cardinals,  and  instances  are  recorded  in  which  the 
popes  granted  permission  to  certain  bishops  to  wear  the 
mitre ;  as,  for  example,  Leo  IV  to  Anschar,  bishop  of 
Hamburg,  in  the  ninth  century.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  mitre  had  come  into  general  use, 
they  gradually  increased  in  height  to  a  foot  or  more, 
and  became  more  superbly  enriched;  their  outlines  also 
presented  a  degree  of  convexity  by  which  they  were 
distinguished  from  the  older  mitres. 

The  mitre,  as  an  ornament,  seems  to  have  descended 
in  the  earliest  times  from  bishop  to  bishop.  Among  the 
Cottonian  MSS.  is  an  order,  dated  July  1,  4  Henry  VI, 
for  the  delivery  to  archbishop  Chichely  of  the  mitre 
which  had  been  worn  by  his  predecessor.  It  was  in 
some  cases  a  very  costly  ornament  Archbishop  Peche- 
ham's  new  mitre,  in  12*88,  cost  £173  As.  Id.  The  mate- 
rial used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  mitre  is  very  vari- 
ous, often  consisting  of  the  most  costly  stuffs,  studded 
with  gold  and  precious  stones.  The  color  and  material 
differ  according  to  the  festival  or  the  service  in  which 
the  mitre  is  used,  and  there  is  a  special  prayer  in  the 
consecration  service  of  bishops,  used  in  investing  the 
new  bishop  with  his  mitre.  The  mitre  of  the  pope  is 
of  peculiar  form,  and  is  generally  called  by  the  name  of 
tiara  (q.v.).  There  are  four  different  mitres  which 
are  now  used  by  the  pope.  These  are  more  or  less 
richly  adorned,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  festivals 
on  which  they  are  to  be  worn.  The  two  horns  of  the  mi- 
tre are  generally  taken  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  cloven 
tongues  of  fire  which  rested  on  each  of  the  apostles  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost. 

At  first  the  mitre  was  by  special  favor  conferred  on 
certain  bishops ;  gradually  it  became  the  common  right 
of  every  bishop  to  wear  the  mitre,  and  later  its  use  was 
also  permitted  by  special  privilege  to  certain  abbots,  to 
provosts  of  some  distinguished  cathedral  chapters,  and 
to  a  few  other  dignitaries.  (Compare  Walcott,  A  rchce- 
ology,  p.  383  sq. ;  Binterim,  Denhciirdigkeiten  der  Kirche, 
i,  pt.  ii,  p.  848). 

In  some  of  the  Lutheran  churches  (as  in  Sweden) 
the  mitre  is  worn ;  but  in  the  Church  of  England,  since 
the  Reformation,  the  mitre  is  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
episcopal  costume ;  it  is  simply  placed  over  the  shield 
of  an  archbishop  or  bishop  instead  of  a  crest.  The  mi- 
tre of  a  bishop  has  its  lower  rim  surrounded  with  a  fillet 
of  gold ;  but  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
are  in  the  practice  of  encircling  theirs  with  a  ducal 
coronet,  a  usage  of  late  date  and  doubtful  propriety. 
The  bishop  of  Durham  surrounds  his  mitre  with  an 
earls  coronet,  in  consequence  of  being  titular  count  pal- 
atine of  Durham  and  earl  of  Sedburgh.  Before  the 
custom  was  introduced  of  bishops  impaling  the  insignia 
of  their  sees  with  their  family  arms,  they  sometimes 
differenced  their  paternal  coat  by  the  addition  of  a 
mitre. 

Mittarelli,  Nicolas-Jacques  (also  known  as  Jean- 
BknoIt),  an  Italian  theologian  and  bibliographer,  and 
a  learned  historian,  was  bom  at  Venice  Sept.  2, 1707.  At 
an  early  age  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Camaldules, 
and  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  at  Florence  and 
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at  Rome,  where  he  secured  the  friendship  of  the  cardi- 
nal Kezzonico,  subsequently  Clement  XIV.  Appointed 
to  the  professorship  of  philosophy,  and  afterwards  to 
that  of  theology,  in  the  convent  of  Saint-Michel,  at 
Muraiio,  near  Venice,  Mittarelli  banished  from  his  teach- 
ing the  scholastic  method,  and  all  the  idle  questions  to 
which  it  gives  rise.  Nine  years  later  be  was  sent  to 
Treviso  as  confessor  to  the  monastery  of  Saint-Parisio ; 
here  he  was  occupied  in  arranging  the  archives  of  that 
house,  acquired  a  taste  for  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and 
gave  himself  to  researches  in  this  direction.  His  nom- 
ination in  1747  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  his  order 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  libraries  and 
archives  of  a  great  number  of  convents.  He  then  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  writing  a  history  of  his  congregation. 
The  renown  which  this  well-executed  enterprise  gained 
for  him  caused  his  election  in  1760  as  abbot  of  the  con- 
vent of  Saint-Michel  at  Murano.  and  in  1765  as  general 
of  his  order.  In  1770  he  resumed  the  government  of 
the  monastery  of  Saint-Michel,  which  he  kept  until  his 
death.  He  died  Aug.  14, 1777.  Endowed  with  a  pro- 
digious memory  and  a  nice  critical  sense,  Mittarelli  ac- 
quired a  thorough  knowledge  of  Italian  ecclesiastical 
history.  To  all  the  virtues  he  united  an  exemplary 
modesty,  which  many  times  caused  him  to  refuse  the 
honors  offered  him.  From  his  pen  we  have  Memorie 
delta  vida  di  8,  Parish,  monaco  Camaldolese  e  del  monas- 
tero  de  SS. -Crist  ina  e  Parisio  di  Treviso  (Venice,  1748, 
8vo) : — Memorie  del  monastero  delta  S.-  TrwUa  di  Fa- 
enza  (Faenza,  1749,  8vo) : — Annates  Camaldulenses,  qui- 
bus  plura  inseruntur  turn  cteteras  Italico-monasticas  res, 
turn  historian*  ecelesiasticam  remque  diplomaticam  ittus- 
trantia  (Venice,  1755-1773,  9  vols.  foL) ;  this  important 
work,  drawn  up  after  the  model  of  the  Annates  ordinis 
8,-Benedicti  of  Mabillon,  extends  to  the  year  1764 : — 
Ad Scriptores  rerum  Italicarum  CLMuratorii  accessio- 
nes  historic*  Faventinas  (Venice,  1771,  foL) : — De  Littera- 
tura  Faventinorum  (Venice,  1775,  fol.) :  —  Bibliotheca 
codicum  mrtnuscriptorum  monasterii  S.-MichaeUs  de  Mu- 
riano  Venetiarum,  aim  appendice  librorum  impressorum 
satculi  xv  (Venice,  1769,  fol.).  See  Fabroni,  Vitm  Italo- 
rum  ;  Tipa\/Ao,Biogr.degli  Italian*  Ulustri,  x,  140;  Jage- 
mann,  Magazin  der  italianischen  Literatur,  voL  iv ;  Hir- 
sching,  Histor.  liter.  Handbuch. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gi- 
nkrale,  s.  v. 

Mityle'nd  (yiirv\i]vn,  Acts  xx,  14;  written  also 
Mytile'ne,  MvriXrjvn,  which  is  the  older  and  more  ac- 
curate form  [see  Tzchucke,  ad  Mel.  II,  ii,  484  J  ;  of  un- 
certain etymology),  the  capital  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos 
(Ptolemy,  iv,  2, 29),  in  the  iEgjean  Sea,  about  seven  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  opposite  point  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  was  a  well-built  town,  with  two  harbors,  but 
unwholesomely  situated  (Vitruvius,  De  A  rchitect.  i,  6). 
It  was  the  native  place  of  Pittacus,  Theophanes,  Theo- 
phrastus,  Sappho,  Alcams,  and  Diophanes,  and  was  lib- 
erally supplied  with  literary  advantages  (Strabo,  xiii, 
617 ;  Senec.  Helv.  ix ;  Pliny,  v,  87 ;  comp.  Veil.  Paten, 
ii,  18).  The  town  was  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
buildings  ("Mitylene  pulchra,"  Horace,  Epist.  I,  xi,  17 ; 
see  Cicero,  Hull  ii,  16).  It  had  the  privileges  of  a  free 
city  (Pliny,  N.  II.  v,  39).  The  apostle  Paul  touched  at 
Mitylene  overnight  between  Assos  and  Chios,  during  his 
thinl  apostolical  journey,  on  the  way  from  Corinth  to 
Judaea  (Acts  xx,  14).  It  may  be  gathered  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  voyage  that  the  wind  was  blowing 
from  the  N.W. ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  in 
the  harbor  or  in  the  roadstead  of  Mitylene  the  ship 
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would  be  sheltered  from  that  wind.  Moreover,  It  ap- 
pears that  Paul  was  there  at  the  time  of  dark  moon,  and 
this  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  passing  the  night  there 
before  going  through  the  intricate  passages  to  the  south- 
ward (see  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  of  St  Paul,  ii, 
210).  It  does  not  appear  that  any  Christian  Chinch 
was  established  at  this  place  in  the  apostolic  age.  No 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  ecclesiastical  history  until  a 
late  period ;  and  in  the  2d  century  heathenism  was  ao 
rife  in  Mitylene  that  a  man  was  annually  aacrifioed 
to  Dionysus.  In  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  centuries, 
however,  we  find  bishops  of  Mitylene  present  at  several 
councils  (Magdeburg,  Hist.  Ecdes.  Cent,  ii,  195 ;  v,  6 ;  vi, 
6 ;  vii,  4, 253, 254 ;  viii,  6).  Mitylene  still  exists,  under 
the  designation  of  Metelin,  and  has  given  its  name,  in 
the  form  of  Mytitni,  to  the  whole  island ;  but  it  is  now 
a  place  of  no  importance  (Tournefort,  Trav.  ii,  115 ;  Oli- 
vier, Voyage,  ii,  93 ;  Sonnini,  Travels  in  Greece,  p.  366). 
The  town  contains  about  760  Greek  houses,  and  400 
Turkish ;  its  streets  are  narrow  and  filthy  (Turner,  Tour 
in  the  Levant,  iii,  299).  See,  generally,  Pauly's  Realem- 
cyklop.  v,  872  sq. ;  Anthon's  Class.  Did.  a.  v. ;  Smith's 
Did.  of  Class,  Geography,  a,  v.;  MOulloch's  Gazetteer, 
a.  v. 

Mixed  marriages,  L  e.  marriages  between  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  were  strictly  prohibited  by  the  Mosaic  law. 
The  New  Testament,  if  it  be  thought  to  contain  no  posi- 
tive prohibition  of  the  intermarriage  of  Christians  and 
heathens,  yet,  to  say  the  least,  strongly  represent*  such 
a  proceeding  as  inconsistent  with  a  Christian  profession 
(1  Cor.  vii,  89;  2  Cor.  vi,  14).  The  early  fathers  de- 
nounced the  practice  as  dangerous  and  even  criminal 
(Tertullian,  A  d.  Uxor.  lib.  ii,  c  2-9 ;  De  Coron.  Mil  c  13 ; 
Cyprian,  Ad  Quirin,  lib.  iii,  c  62 ;  Ambrosius,  De  A brw 
hamo,  lib.  i,  c  9 ;  Ep.  lib.  ix,  ep.  70 ;  De  Fide  et  Oper.  c 
19;  Jerome,  In  Jovin.  lib.  i,  c  10);  and  it  was  after- 
wards positively  prohibited  by  the  decrees  of  councils 
and  the  laws  of  the  empire  (Cone.  Choked,  c  14 ;  A  retat. 
i,c.  11;  Illiberit.c  15, 16,17;  Aurelian,n,clS;  Cod. Jus- 
tin, lib.  i,  tit.  9, 1 , 6 ;  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  iii,  tit.  7, 1, 2 ;  lib, 
ix,  tit.  7, 1, 5 ;  lib.  xvi,  tit.  8, 1, 6).  These  prohibitions 
extended  to  the  marriage  of  Christians  with  Jews,  Pa- 
gans, Mohammedans,  and  certain  heretics,  namely,  those 
whose  baptism  was  not  admitted  as  valid  by  the  Church. 
The  first  interdiction  of  marriage  with  heretics  on  rec- 
ord is  one  which  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  (Cone.  Laodic.  c.  10, 81 ;  see  also  Come. 
Agath.  c  67 ;  Chalced.  c.  14).  It  does  not  appear  that 
such  marriages,  although  prohibited,  were  declared  null 
and  void  whenever  they  had  actually  taken  place ;  and 
we  read  of  some  illustrious  examples  of  the  breach  of 
the  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  Monica,  the  mother  of  Augus- 
tine (Augustine,  Confess,  lib.  ix,  c  9),  and  Clotildis,  the 
queen  of  Clovis  (Oregon us  Turon.  Hist.  Franc,  lib.  ii,  c 
28),  who  became  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  their 
respective  husbands  to  Christianity. — Riddle,  Christian 
Antiquities,  p.  745-749.    Sec  Divorce;  Marriage. 

Mixed  multitude  P^?,  e'reb;  Sept.  Im'/uicrog, 
Vulg.  promiscuum),  the  designation  of  a  certain  class 
who  went  with  the  Israelites  as  they  journeyed  from 
Barneses  to  Succoth,  the  first  stage  of  the  exodus  from 
Egypt  (Exod.  xii,  38).  In  the  Targum  the  phrase  is 
vaguely  rendered  "many  foreigners,"  and  Jarchi  ex- 
plains it  as  "  a  medley  of  outlandish  people."  Aben- 
Ezra  goes  further,  and  says  it  signifies  "  the  Egyptians 
who  were  mixed  with  them,  and  they  are  the  '  mixed 

multitude'  (CpOBOyt,  Numb,  xi,  4)  who  were  gathered 
to  them."  Jarchi,  on  the  latter  passage,  also  identifies 
the  "  mixed  multitude"  of  Numbers  and  Exodus.  Dur- 
ing their  residence  in  Egypt  marriages  were  naturally 
contracted  between  the  Israelites  and  the  natives,  and 
the  son  of  such  a  marriage  between  an  Israelitish  woman 
and  an  Egyptian  is  especially  mentioned  as  being  stoned 
for  blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv,  11),  the  same  law  holding 
good  for  the  resident  or  naturalised  foreigner  as  for  the 
native  Israelite  (Josh,  viii,  35).    This  hybrid  race  is  ev- 
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idently  alluded  to  by  Jarcbi  and  Aben-Ezra,  and  is  most 
probably  tbat  to  which  reference  is  made  in  Exodus. 
Knobel  understands  by  the  "  mixed  multitude"  the  re- 
mains of  the  Hyksos  who  left  Egypt  with  the  Hebrews. 
Dr.  Katisch  (Comrn,  on  Exod.  xt»,  38)  interprets  it  of  the 
native  Egyptians  who  were  involved  in  the  same  op- 
pression with  the  Hebrews  by  the  new  dynasty,  which 
invaded  and  subdued  Lower  Egypt ;  and  Kurtz  {Hist,  of 
Old  Cov.  ii,  312,  Eng.  tr.),  while  he  supposes  the  "  mixed 
multitude"  to  have  been  Egyptians  of  the  lower  classes, 
attributes  their  emigration  to  their  having  "endured 
the  same  oppression  as  the  Israelites  from  the  proud 
spirit  of  caste  which  prevailed  in  Egypt,"  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  attached  themselves  to  the  He- 
brews, "  and  served  henceforth  as  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water."  That  the  "mixed  multitude"  is  a 
general  term  including  all  those  who  were  not  of  pure 
Israelitish  blood  is  evident;  more  than  this  cannot  be 
positively  asserted.  In  Exodus  and  Numbers  it  proba- 
bly denotes  the  miscellaneous  hangers-on  of  the  He- 
brew camp,  whether  they  were  the  issue  of  spurious 
marriages  with  Egyptians,  or  were  themselves  Egyp- 
tians or  belonging  to  other  nations.  The  same  hap- 
pened on  the  return  from  Babylon,  and  in  Neh.  xiiit3  a 
alight  clew  is  given  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  "mixed 
multitude"  may  be  more  definitely  ascertained.  Upon 
reading  in  the  law  "  that  the  Ammonite  and  the  Moab- 
ite  should  not  come  into  the  congregation  of  God  for- 
ever," it  is  said  "  they  separated  from  Israel  all  the 
mixed  multitude."  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  relates 
the  expulsion  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  from  the  Tem- 
ple, of  the  merchants  and  men  of  Tyre  from  the  city, 
and  of  the  foreign  wives  of  Ashdod,  of  Ammon,  and  of 
Moab,  with  whom  the  Jews  had  intermarried.  All  of 
these  were  included  in  the  "  mixed  multitude,"  and  Ne- 
bemiah  adds,  "Thus  cleansed  I  them  from  all  foreign- 
er*" The  Targ.  Jon.  on  Numb,  xi,  4  explains  the 
"  mixed  multitude"  as  proselytes,  and  this  view  is  ap- 
parently adopted  by  Ewald,  but  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  foundation  for  it. — Smith,  a.  v.  See  Mingled 
People. 

Mi'zar  (Heb.  Miliar',  ")?3p,  smallness,  i.  e.  a  Utile 
of  anything,  as  in  Gen.  xix,  20,  etc. ;  Sept.  iu*poc,Vulg. 
modicus,  Auth.  Vera,  margin  "  little"),  apparently  the 
name  of  a  summit  on  the  eastern  ridge  of  Lebanon  or 
come  contiguous  chain,  not  far  from  whioh  David  lay 
after  escaping  from  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  (Psa.  xlii, 
7).  Others  (with  the  versions  above)  understand  it 
merely  as  an  appellation,  "the  small  mountain;"  but 
this  is  a  more  harsh  construction,  and  mention  is  made 
in  the  context  of  the  trans-Jordaniftegion  of  Hermon, 
not  very  far  from  which  was  Mahanatm,  whither  David 
retired  (see  Tholuck's  Comment,  ad  loc,  who  neverthe- 
less renders  "  the  little  hill").  If  any  particular  spot  is 
intended,  it  must  doubtless  be  sought  in  some  eminence 
of  the  southern  part  of  this  general  range,  perhaps  in 
the  present  Jebel  Ajlun,  which  may  have  properly  been 
■ao  styled  (uq."the  little")  in  contrast  with  the  greater 
elevation  of  Lebanon,  Hermon,  and  Gilead. 

Miz'pah  (Heb.  Miispah',  riBSB,  Gen.  xxxvi,  49; 
Jo9h.xi,3;  Judg.  x,  17;  xi,ll,34;  xx,  1,5,8;  1  Sam. 
vii,  6, 11, 12, 16 ;  x,  17 ;  1  Kings  xv,  22 ;  2  Kings  xxv, 
23,25;  2Chron.xvi,6;  Neh.  iii,  7, 15, 19;  Jer.xl,6-15; 
xli,  1, 3, 6, 10, 14, 16 ;  Hos.  v,  1 ;  always  [except  in  Hos. 
v,  1]  with  the  art.  ft^Sttn ;  Sept  Ma<rarj^d,Vu\g.Mas- 
pha;  but  in  Gen.  xxxi,  49,  Sept.  op<i<nc,Vulg.  omits;  1 
Sam.  vii,  5-13;  Vulg.  Masphath ;  1  Kings  xv,  22,  Sept. 
<nroina ;  2  Cbron.  xvi,  6,  Mncr^a ;  Neh.  iii,  19,  Ma<r<pi 
V.  r.  Maofai;  Hos.  r,  1,  oicovia,  speculatio),  or  Miz'- 
peh  (Heb.  Mitspeh',  hBXtt,  Josh,  xi,  8;  Judg.  xi,  29; 
1  Sam.  vi,  5, 6,  7 ;  xxii,  8 ;  with  the  art.  Josh,  xv,  88; 
xviii,  26 ;  2  Cbron.  xx,  24 ;  Sept  Wlao<ri]<p<i,  but  axorrtd 
in  Judg.  xi,  29;  MatroyfaS  in  1  Sam.  xxii,  3 ;  Vulg.  Mom- 
pha,  but  Masphe  in  Josh,  xi,  8 ;  Mespke  in  Josh,  xviii, 
26),  the  name  of  several  places  (in  the  Auth.  Vers.  "Miz- 


pah"  in  Gen.  xxxi,  49;  1  Kings  xv,  22 ;  2  Kings  xxv, 
23,  25;  2  Chron.  xvi,  6 ;  Neh.  iii,  7, 15, 19 ;  Jer.  xl,  xli ; 
Hos.  v,  1;  elsewhere  "Mizpeb"),  signifying  properly  a 
beacon  or  watch-tower  (as  in  Isa.  xxi,  8) ;  hence  also  a 
lofty  place,  whence  one  can  see  far  and  wide  over  the 
country,  whether  furnished  with  a  castle  or  not  (as  in 
2  Chron.  xx,  24). 

1.  A  place  in  Gilead,  so  named  (in  addition  to  its 
other  names,  Galeed  and  Jegar-sahadutha,  both  sig- 
nifying the  "heap  of  witness")  in  commemoration  of 
the  compact  formed  by  Jacob  with  Laban,  who  overtook 
him  at  this  spot  on  his  return  to  Palestine  (Gen.  xxxi, 
49,  where  the  word  TO1H911  has  apparently  fallen  out 
of  the  text  by  reason  of  its  similarity  to  the  name  itself, 
so  that  we  should  read  "  and  he  called  the  obelisk  Miz- 
pah"  [see  Gesenius,  The*,  p.  1179].  It  would  seem  that 
the  whole  of  verse  49  is  the  language  of  Jacob,  for  it 
contains  a  play  upon  the  Heb.  [?]2C?,  git#pk~}  basis  of 
the  name  Mizpeb,  and  also  appeals  to  Jehovah;  where- 
as Laban  spoke  Aramaean,  and  his  language  is  resumed 
with  vox.  50).  This  cannot  be  the  Mizpeh  of  Gilead  (see 
below),  for  it  lay  north  of  Mahanaim,  on  Jacob's  mute, 
which  was  southward  towards  the  Jabbok  (xxxii,  2, 22). 
We  are  therefore  to  look  for  it  in  some  of  the  eminences 
of  that  vicinity.  It  probably  never  became  an  inhab- 
ited locality. 

2.  Another  place  east  of  Jordan,  called  Mizpah  of 
Gilead  (Auth.  Vers.  "  Mizpeh"),  where  Jephthah  as- 
sumed his  victorious  command  of  the  assembled  Israel- 
ites (Judg.x,  17;  xi,  11),  and  where  be  resided  (Judg. 
xi,  84),  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Ram/tth-Miz- 
peh  of  Gad  (Josh,  xiii,  26),  and  may  be  identified  with 
Ramath-Gilead  (q.  v.).  Eusebius  names  it  as  a  Le- 
vitical  city  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Onomast.  b.  v.  Maofa). 

3.  Another  place  in  Gilead,  apparently  a  district  in- 
habited by  a  branch  of  the  Hivites,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Hermon*  (Josh,  xi,  8),  and  so  named  from  a  valley  east 
of  Misrephoth-main  and  opposite  Zidon  (Josh,  xi,  8) ; 
possibly  the  tract  immediately  west  of  Jebel  Hetsh  (see 
Keil,  Comment  ad  loc).  The  idolatries  practiced  in 
this  vicinity  are  alluded  to  in  Hos.  v,  1  (see  Schwarz, 
Palest,  p.  60).  Pressel  (in  Herzog's  Real- Kncyk  lop.  s. v.), 
ingeniously  conjecturing  that  Mizpah  (the  fern.  Heb. 
form  of  the  name)  is  properly  the  country  in  general, 
and  Mizpeh  (the  masc)  an  individual  place  or  town, 
understands  in  this  case  the  land  to  be  the  entire  plain 
of  Paneas  or  Caeaarea  Philippi,  now  called  the  Ard  el- 
Huleh,  and  the  valley  to  be  that  of  the  eastern  source 
of  the  Jordan  from  Jebel  Heish.  Not  much  different  is 
the  view  of  Knobel  and  others  in  their  commentaries, 
thinking  of  the  country  from  Hasbeiya  southward,  and 
westward  from  Tell  el-Kady,  the  ancient  Dan.  They 
refer  in  confirmation  of  their  views  to  Robinson's  ac- 
count {Researches,  iii,  873)  of  a  Druse  village,  built  on 
a  hill  which  rises  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain, 
and  commands  a  noble  view  of  the  great  basin  of  the 
Huleh ;  it  bean  the  name  of  Mutulleh  or  Metelleh,  an 
Arabic  word  of  the  same  meaning  as  Mizpah,  and  em- 
ployed to  render  it  in  Gen.  xxxi,  49  by  Saadias.  Comp. 
See'tzen,  Reisen  dttrch  Syrien  (BerL  1857-59),  i,  393  sq.; 
Ritter,  Die  Sinai-Halbwsel,  Palastwa  v.  Syrien  (Berl. 
1850^51),  vol.  u,  pt  i,  p.  1121  sq. 

4.  A  city  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii,  26),  where  the 
people  were  wont  to  convene  on  national  emergencies 
(Judg.  xx,  1,  3;  xxi,  1,  6,  8:  1  Sam.  vii,  5-16;  x,  17 
sq.).  It  was  afterwards  fortified  by  Asa,  to  protect  the 
borders  against  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (1  Kings  xv,  22 ; 
2  Chron.  xvi,  6).  In  later  times  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor  under  the  Chaldteans  (2  Kings 
xxv,  23,  25;  Jer.  xl,  6  sq.;  xli,  1),  and  was  inhabited 
after  the  captivity  (Neh.  iii,  7,  15, 19).  In  the  Jewish 
traditions  it  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the  ark 
(see  Jerome,  Qu.  Hebr.  on  1  Sam.  vii,  2 ;  Reland,  Antiq. 
i,  vi) ;  but  this  is  possibly  an  inference  from  the  ex- 
pression "  before  Jehovah"  in  Judg.  xx,  1.  Josephus 
frequently  mentions  it  (Maafartj,  Ant.  vi,  2, 1 ;  Maa<pa- 
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3-a,  vi,  4,  4 ;  x,  9,  2,  4,  5),  once  identifying  it*  with  Ra- 
mah (Macr^a,  viii,  13, 4).  From  the  account  in  1  Sam. 
vii,  5-16,  it  appears  to  have  been  near  Gibeah,  and  it 
could  not  have  been  far  from  Kamahf  since  king  Asa 
fortified  it  with  materials  taken  from  that  place ;  and 
that  it  was  situated  on  an  elevated  spot  is  clear  from  its 
name.  On  these  grounds  Dr.  Robinson  (Researches,  ii, 
144)  inclines  to  regard  the  modern  village  of  Nely  Sam- 
wil  ("  the  prophet  Samuel")  as  the  probable  site  of  Miz- 
pah, especially  as  in  1  Mace,  lit,  46  it  is  described  as 
"over  against  Jerusalem/'  implying  that  it  was  visible 
from  that  city.  This  place  is  now  a  poor  village,  seat- 
ed upon  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  about  600  feet  above  the 
plain  of  Gibeon,  being  the  most  conspicuous  object  in 
all  the  vicinity.  It  contains  a  mosque,  now  in  a  state 
of  decay,  which,  on  the  ground  of  the  apparently  erro- 
neous identification  with  Ramah,  is  regarded  by  Jews, 
Christians,  and  Moslems  as  the  tomb  of  Samuel  (see 
Sch warz,  Palest,  p.  1 27) .  The  mosque  was  once  a  Latin 
church,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  upon  older  founda- 
tions, and  probably  of  the  time  of  the  Crusaders.  There 
are  many  traces  of  former  dwellings.  The  modern 
hamlet  clusters  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  mosque.  The 
houses,  about  twelve  in  number,  are  either  ancient  or 
composed  of  ancient  materials.  Their  walls  are  in  places 
formed  of  the  living  rock  hewn  into  shape,  and  some 
of  the  little  courts  are  excavated  to  the  depth  of  sev- 
eral feet.  There  is  thus  an  air  of  departed  greatness 
and  high  antiquity  about  the  place,  which,  added  to  its 
commanding  situation,  gives  it  an  inexpressible  charm 
(Porter,  Hand-book,  p.  216;  comp.  Toblcr,  Zwei  Bucher 
Topagraphie  von  Jerusalem  u.  seine  Umgebungen  [Berl. 
1853, 1854],  ii,  874  sq.).  Mr.  Williams  (in  Smith's  Diet, 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Geog.  s.  v.)  doubts  this  location, 
urging  that  Jer.  xli,  5,  6  appears  to  require  a  position 
more  directly  on  the  great  route  from  Jerusalem  to  Sa- 
maria; but  Neby  Samwil  is  exactly  on  the  route  by 
which  Johauan  overtook  the  murderer  of  Gedaiiah  (Jer. 
xli,  12 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  ii,  13).  lie  suggests  the  modern 
village  Shaphat,  lying  upon  the  ridge  anciently  called 
Scopus,  as  more  likely  to  have  been  Mizpah ;  and  Stan- 
ley (Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  222)  argues  for  a  similar 
identity  on  the  ground  of  the  common  signification  of 
these  latter  (i.  q.  look-out).  This  last  place,  however,  is 
described  by  Josephus  (A  nt.  xi,  8,  5)  in  very  different 
terms  from  Mizpah  (ut  sup.),  and  Jerusalem  is  not  visi- 
ble from  Shaphat  (for  which  Dr.  Bonar  likewise  con- 
tends, Land  of  Promise,  Append,  viii).     See  Ramah. 

5.  A  town  in  the  plains  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  38). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  identify  it  with  a  place  which  in 
their  time  bore  the  name  of  Maspha  (Onomast.  s.  v. 
Maa<pa),  on  the  borders  of  Eleutheropolis,  northward,  on 
the  road  to  Jerusalem ;  perhaps  the  present  Tell  es-Sa- 
Jkh  (Sch warz,  Ptdest.p.  103),  the  Alba  Specula  of  the 
Crusaders  (Robinson,  Researches,  ii,  362-367),  which 
was  probably  the  Gatii  (q.  v.)  of  later  Biblical  times. 

6.  A  town  of  Moab  to  which  David  took  his  parents, 
lest  they  might  be  involved  in  Saul's  persecution  of 
himself  (1  Sam.  xxii,  3).  His  placing  them  there  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Moabitish  king  implies  that  it 
was  the  chief  city,  or  royal  residence  of  the  Moabites ; 
and  under  that  view  we  may,  perhaps,  identify  it  as  an 
appellative  (i.  q.  the  acropolis  or  stronghold  of  Moab) 
with  Kir-Moab  (q.  v.)  or  Kerak. 

Miz'par  (Heb.  Mispar',  IBOp,  number,  as  often ; 
Sept.  Maofap),  one  of  the  leading  Israelites  who  ac- 
companied Zerubbabel  on  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  ii,  2),  in  the  parallel  passage  (Neh.  vii,  7)  called 
by  the  equivalent  name  Mispereth.     B.C.  536. 

Miz'peh.    See  Mizpah;  Ramatii-Mizpkh. 

Miz'raixn  (Ileb.  Mitsra'yim,  D??33,  if  of  Heb. 
origin,  meaning  two  mounds  or  fortresses  [see  Mazow]  ; 
but  the  word  is,  perhaps,  of  foreign  [Egyptian  or  even 
Arabic]  derivation;  Sept.  Mtapaip;  but  usually  in  all 
the  versions,  "Egypt"  or  "Egyptians"),  the  name  by 
which  the  Hebrews  generally  designated  Egypt,  appar- 


ently from  its  having  been  peopled  by  Mizraim,  the 
second  son  of  Ham  (Gen!  x,  6, 13).  B.C  post  2513.  See 
also  Abel-mizraim.  The  name  is  in  the  dual  form, 
double  Egypt,  and  seems  to  have  originally  among  the 
Hebrews  at  least,  denoted  lower  and  upper  Egypt  by 
zeugma,  as  we  now  say  the  two  Sicilies,  for  Sicily  and 
Naples  (Gen.  xlv,  20 ;  xlvi,  34 ;  xlvii,  6, 13).  This  ori- 
gin appears  to  have  been  afterwards  left  out  of  view, 
and  the  dual  form  is  sometimes  so  employed  as  not  to 
include  Pathros  or  Upper  Egypt  (Isa.  xi,  11 ;  Jer.  xliv, 
15).  Some  writers  ineptly  refer  the  dual  form  of  Miz- 
raim to  the  two  parts  of  Egypt  as  divided  by  the  Nile. 
Lower  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  designated  by  the 
name  Mazor  (2  Kings  xix,  24 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  25).  The 
ancient  Hebrew  name  Mizraim  is  still  preserved  in  the 
abbreviated  form  Muzr,  the  existing  Arabic  name  of 
Egypt.    See  Egypt. 

Miz'zah  (Heb.  Mizzah',  TOtt,  despair;  Sept.  Mo£t, 

in  Chron.  Mo\i),  the  last  named  of  the  four  sons  of 
Reuel,  the  son  of  Esau  by  Bashemath  (Gen.  xxxvi,  13; 
1  Chron.  i,  37),  and  a  petty  chieftain  of  the  Edomite* 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  17).  B.C.  considerably  post  1927.  The 
settlements  of  his  descendants  are  believed  by  Mr.  For- 
ster  (Hist.  Geog.  of  A  rab.  ii,  55)  to  be  indicated  in  the 
ptoavirnc.  koXvoc,  or  Phrat-J/tam,  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

Mna'son  (Mvdviav,  perh.  reminding),  a  Christian 
with  whom  Paul  lodged  during  his  last  visit  at  Jerusa- 
lem (Acts  xxi,  16).  A.D.  55.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Cyprus,  but  an  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem,  like 
Barnabas  (comp.  Acts  xi,  19,  20).  He  was  well  known 
to  the  Christians  at  Csesarea,  and  may  have  been  a  friend 
of  Barnabas  (Acts  iv,  36),  but  appears  not  to  have  been 
before  this  acquainted  with  Paul.  Some  think  that  he 
was  converted  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  while  at  Cyprus 
(Acts  xiii,  9);  but  the  designation  "an  old  disciplen 
(apxmoi'  paSnrriv.)  has  more  generally  induced  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  converted  by  Jesus  himself,  and 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  seventy  (see  Kuinol,  Comment. 
ad  loc). 

Mo'ab  (Heb.  Moab',  SKIS,  water  [L  e,  seed]  o/ her 
father,  with  allusion  to  his  incestuous  origin  [see  be- 
low] ;  Sept.  Mu>a/3),  the  son  of  Lot  and  his  eldest 
daughter,  and  founder  of  the  Moabitish  people  (Gen. 
xix,  30-38).  B.C.  2063.  Moab  is  also  used  for  the 
country  or  territory  of  the  Moabites  (Jer.  xlviii,  4) ;  and 
also  for  the  people  of  Moab  (Numb,  xxii,  8-14;  Judg. 
Hi,  30;  2  Sam.  viii,  2;  2  Kings  i,  1;  Jer.  xlviii,  11,  13). 
The  "  Plains  of  Moab,"  near  Jericho,  was  the  last  station 
of  the  Hebrews  hgSieir  journey  to  Canaan  (Numb,  xxi, 
33 ;  xxii,  1 ;  xxJRu,  48).  The  proper  territory  of  the 
Moabites,  more  fully  called  the  field  of  Moab  (Ruth  i, 
1,  2,  6 ;  ii,  6 ;  iv,  8),  lay  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Jordan,  strictly  on  the  south  of  the  torrent  Anion 
(Numb,  xxi,  13,  26 ;  Judg.  xi,  18);  but  in  a  wider  sense 
it  included  also  the  region  anciently  occupied  by  the 
Amorites  over  against  Jericho,  usually  called  the  plain* 
(deserts)  of  Moab  (Numb,  xxii,  1;  xxiv,  3;  xxxi,  12; 
xxxiii,  49,  50;  xxxv,  I ;  Deut.xxxiv,  1);  or  elsewhere 
simply  the  land  of  Moab  (Deut,  i,  5 ;  xxviii,  69 ;  xxxii, 
49 ;  xxxiv,  5) ;  which  latter  region  was  afterwards  as- 
signed to  the  Rcubenites,  but  during  the  captivity  was 
again  occupied  by  the  Moabites  (see  Isa.  xv,  xvi ;  Jer. 
xlviii).  It  is  now  called  the  district  of  Kerak,  from  the 
city  of  that  name,  anciently  Kir-Moab* — Geteniua,  See 
Moabitk;  Pahath-Moab. 

As  to  the  etymology  of  the  name,  "  various  explana- 
tions have  been  proposed.  (1.)  The  Sept  inserts  the 
words  \kyovoa  *  ijc  rov  vrarpSc  ftov,  saying  *  from  my 
father,'  as  if  3K3.  This  is  followed  by  the  old  inter- 
preters; as  Josephus  (Ant.  i,  11,  5),  Jerome's  Quast 
Hebr.  in  Genesim,  the  gloss  of  the  Pseudo-Jon.  Targum  ; 
and  in  modern  timed  by  De  Wette  (Bibtl),  Tuch  (Gen» 
p.  370),  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  (B.fur  UngeUhrten).  (2.) 
By  Hiller  (Ononu  p.  414)  and  Simon  (Onouu  p.  479)  it  is 
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flerived  from  2X  KTtS,  'ingressus,  i.  e.  coitus,  patria.' 
(3.)  Rosenmuller  (see  Schumann,  Genesis,  p.  302)  pro- 
poses to  treat  TO  as  equivalent  for  Q?8,  watet,'m  accord- 
ance with  the  figure  employed  by  Balaam  in  Numb, 
xxiv,  7  (as  above  adopted).  This  is  countenanced  by 
Jerome—'  aqua  paterna'  (jConim.  in  Mic,  vi,  8) — and  has 
the  great  authority  of  Gesenius  in  its  favor  (The*,  p. 
775  a) ;  also  of  Furst  (Hundtcb.  p.  707)  and  Bunscn  (J3ibel~ 
weri).  (4.)  A  derivation,  probably  more  correct  etymo- 
logically  than  either  of  the  above,  is  that  suggested  by 
Maurer  from  the  root  3&£,  'to  desire'— « the  desirable 
land'— with  reference  to  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  re- 
gion occupied  by  Moab  (see  also  Furst,  Hwb,  p.  707  6). 
No  hint,  however,  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Bible 
records  of  such  an  origin  of  the  name"  (Smith). 

MOAB,  Plains  op  (SKIS  niT}?,  Arboth'  Moab', 
Deserts  of  Moab),  a  plain  east  of  the  Jordan,  opposite 
Jericho  (Numb,  xxii,  1 ;  xxvi,  13 ;  Josh,  xiii,  82),  where 
the  Israelites  under  Moses  pitched  their  encampment 
on  their  way  into  Canaan  (Numb,  xxxi,  12 ;  xxxiii, 
48  aq.;  Deut.  i,  1,  5),  in  the  vicinity  of  Nebo  (Deut. 
xxxiv,  1, 8).  It  is  the  level  spot  in  the  great  depres- 
sion of  the  Gbor  into  which  Wady  Hesban  opens,  be- 
tween Wadys  Kefirein  and  Jerlfeh,  a  part  of  it  being 
called  the  Valley  of  Shettim  (q.  v.).  It  then  belonged 
to  the  Amoritea  (Numb,  xxi,  22  sq.),  but  earlier  to  the 
Moabites,  whence  it  bad  its  name.  In  the  division  of 
the  country  it  fell  to  the  Gaditesand  Reubenites  (Numb. 

ftxii,  33  sq. ;  Josh,  xiii,  32).— Winer,  i,  403 ;  ii,  98.    See 
OABITE. 

Mo'&bite  (Heb,  Moabi',  -WHO,  a  Gentile  from 
Moab,  Deut.  xxiii,  24;  Neh.  xiif,  1;  fern.  m^KIS,  2 
Chron.  xxiv,  26;  or  Hjn&jiia,  Ruth  i,  22,  etc;*  plur. 
ri^SMi'S,  Ruth  i,  4;  1  Kings  xi,  1,  a  Moabitess,  or 
"  woman  of  Moab ;"  once  rendered  "  Moabttish,"  Ruth 
ii,  6),  the  designation  of  a  tribe  descended  from  Moab 
the  son  of  Lot,  and  consequently  related  to  the  Hebrews 
(Gen.  xix,  37).  In  the  following  account  of  them  we 
largely  follow  that  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 

I.  Locality  and  Early  history, — Zoar  was  the  cradle 
of  the  race  of  Lot.  Although  the  exact  position  of  this 
town  has  not  been  determined,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  situated  on  the  south-eastern  border  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
From  this  centre  the  brother-tribes  spread  themselves. 
Amnion  (q.v.),  whose  disposition  seems  throughout  to 
have  been  more  roving  and  unsettled,  went  to  the  north- 
east and  took  possession  of  the  pastures  and  waste  tracts 
which  lay  outside  the  district  of  the  mountains;  that 
which  in  earlier  times  seems  to  have  been  known  as 
Ham,  and  inhabited  by  the  Zuzim  or  Zamzummim 
(Gen.  xiv,  5 ;  Deut.  ii,  20).  The  Moabites,  whose  habits 
were  more  settled  and  peaceful,  remained  nearer  their 
original  seat.  The  rich  highlands  which  crown  the 
eastern  side  of  the  chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  extend 
northwards  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead, 
appear  at  that  early  date  to  have  borne  a  name,  which 
in  its  Hebrew  form  is  presented  to  us  as  Shaveh-Kiria- 
thaim,  and  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a  branch  of  the 
great  race  of  the  Rephaim.  Like  the  Horim  before  the 
descendants  of  £sau,  the  Avim  before  the  Philistines,  or 
the  indigenous  races  of  the  New  World  before  the  set- 
tlers from  the  West,  this  ancient  people,  the  Emim, 
gradually  became  extinct  before  the  Moabites,  who  thus 
obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  rich  elevated 
tract  referred  to — a  district  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  length 
by  ten  or  twelve  in  width,  the  celebrated  Belka  and 
Kerak  of  the  modern  Arabs,  the  most  fertile  on  that 
side  of  Jordan,  no  less  eminently  fitted  for  pastoral  pur- 
suits than  the 'maritime  plains  of  Philistia  and  Sharon, 
on  the  west  of  Palestine,  are  for  agriculture.  With  the 
highlands  they  occupied  also  the  lowlands  at  their  feet, 
the  plain  which  intervenes  between  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains  and  the  one  perennial  stream  of  Palestine, 
and  through  which  they  were  enabled  to  gain  access  at 
pleasure  to  the  fords  of  the  river,  and  thus  to  the  coun- 


try beyond  it.  Of  the  valuable  district  of  the  high- 
lands they  were  not  allowed  to  retain  entire  possession. 
The  warlike  Amorites — either  forced  from  their  original 
seats  on  the  west,  or  perhaps  lured  over  by  the  increas- 
ing prosperity  of  the  young  nation — crossed  the  Jordan 
and  overran  the  richer  portion  of  the  territory  on  the 
north,  driving  Moab  back  to  his  original  position  behind 
the  natural  bulwark  of  the  Anion.  The  plain  of  the 
Jordan  valley,  the  hot  and  humid  atmosphere  of  which 
had  perhaps  no  attraction  for  the  Amoritish  mountain- 
eers, appears  to  have  remained  in  the  power  of  Moab. 
When  Israel  reached  the  boundary  of  the  country,  this 
contest  had  only  very  recently  occurred.  Sihon,  the 
Amoritish  king  under  whose  command  Heshbou  had 
been  taken,  was  still  reigning  there—the  ballads  com- 
memorating the  event  were  still  fresh  in  the  popular 
mouth  (Numb,  xxi,  27-80). 

Of  these  events,  which  extended  over  a  period,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  Bible  chronology,  of  not  less 
than  500  years,  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom  to  the 
arrival  of  Israel  on  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land, 
we  obtain  the  above  outline  only  from  the  fragments  of 
ancient  documents,  which  are  found  embedded  in  the 
records  of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  (Numb,  xxi,  26- 
80;  Deut.  ii,  10, 11). 

The  position  into  which  the  Moabites  were  driven  by 
the  incursion  of  the  Amorites  was  a  very  circumscribed 
one,  in  extent  not  so  much  as  half  that  which  they  had 
lost.  But  on  the  other  hand  its  position  was  much 
more  secure,  and  it  was  well  suited  for  the  occupation 
of  a  people  whose  disposition  was  not  so  warlike  as  that 
of  their  neighbors.  It  occupied  the  southern  half  of  the 
high  table-lands  which  rise  above  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  On  every  side  it  was  strongly  fortified 
by  nature.  On  the  north  was  the  tremendous  chasm  of 
the  Arnon.  On  the  west  it  was  limited  by  the  preci- 
pices, or  more  accurately  the  cliffs,  which  descend  almost 
perpendicularly  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  are  inter- 
sected only  by  one  or  two  steep  and  narrow  passes. 
Lastly,  on  the  south  and  east  it  was  protected  by  a  half- 
circle  of  hills,  which  open  only  to  allow  the  passage  of  a 
branch  of  the  Arnon  and  another  of  the  .torrents  which 
descend  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description  that 
the  territory  occupied  by  Moab  at  the  period  of  its 
greatest  extent,  before  the  invasion  of  the  Amorites,  di- 
vided itself  naturally  into  three  distinct  and  independ- 
ent portions.  Each  of  these  portions  appears  to  have 
had  its  name,  by  which  it  is  almost  invariably  designat- 
ed. (1)  The  enclosed  "corner"  or  canton  south  of  the 
Arnon  was  the  "field  of  Moab"  (Ruth  i,  1,  2,  6,  etc.). 
(2)  The  more  open  rolling  country  north  of  the  Arnon, 
opposite  Jericho,  and  up  to  the  hills  of  Gilead,  was  the 
"  land  of  Moab"  (Deut.  i,  5 ;  xxxii,  49,  etc.).  (3)  The 
sunk  district  in  the  tropical  den/ns  of  the  Jordan  valley, 
taking  its  name  from  that  of  tm?  great  valley  itself— the 
Arabah — was  the  Arboth-Moab,  the  dry  regions — in  the 
A.  V.  very  incorrectly  rendered  the  "  plains  of  Moab'1 
(Numb,  xxii,  1,  etc). 

II.  Connection  teith  the  Israelites, — Outside  of  the  hills, 
which  enclosed  the  u  field  of  Moab,"  or  Moab  proper,  on 
the  south-east,  and  which  are  at  present  called  the  Jebel 
Uru-Karaiyeh  and  Jebel  el-Tarfuyeh,  lay  the  vast  past- 
ure-grounds of  the  waste,  uncultivated  country,  or  "  Mid- 
bar,"  which  is  described  as  "  facing  Moab"  on  the  east 
(Numb,  xxi,  11).  Through  this  latter  district  Israel 
appears  to  have  approached  the  Promised  Land.  Some 
communication  bad  evidently  taken  place,  though  of 
what  nature  it  is  impossible  clearly  to  ascertain.  For 
while  in  Deut.  ii,  28,  29  the  attitude  of  the  Moabites  is 
mentioned  as  friendly,  this  seems  to  be  contradicted  by 
the  statement  of  xxiii,  4 ;  while  in  Judg.  xi,  17,  again, 
Israel  is  said  to  have  sent  from  Kadesh  asking  permis- 
sion to  pass  through  Moab— a  permission  which,  like 
Edoro,  Moab  refused.  At  any  rate,  the  attitude  perpet- 
uated by  the  provisions  of  Deut.  xxiii,  3 — a  provision 
maintained  in  full  force  by  the  latest  of  the  Old-Tea* 
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tament  reformers  (Neh.  xiii,  1, 2,  23)— is  one  of  hostil- 
ity.  See  Noldeke,  Die  A  malekiten,  etc  (Gott  1864),  p.  8. 

1.  But  whatever  the  communication  may  have  been, 
the  result  was  that  Israel  did  not  traverse  Moab,  but, 
turning  to  the  right,  passed  outside  the  mountains 
through  the  "wilderness,"  by  the  east  side  of  the  ter- 
ritory above  described  (Deut.  ii,  8;  Judg.  xi,  18),  and 
finally  took  up  a  position  in  the  country  north  of  the 
Arnon,  from  which  Moab  had  so  lately  been  ejected. 
Here  the  head-quarters  of  the  nation  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  while  the  conquest  of  Bashan  was  tak- 
ing effect.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  visit  of 
Balaam  took  place.  The  whole  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Jordan,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  little  comer 
occupied  by  Moab,  was  in  possession  of  the  invaders, 
and  although  at  the  period  in  question  the  main  body 
had  descended  from  the  upper  level  to  the  plains  of 
Shittim,  the  Arboth-Moab,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  yet  a 
great  number  must  have  remained  on  the  upper  level, 
and  the  towns  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  ravine  of  the 
Arnon  were  still  occupied  by  their  settlements  (Numb. 
xxi,  24 ;  Judg.  xi,  26).  It  was  a  situation  full  of  alarm 
for  a  nation  which  had  already  suffered  so  severely.  In 
his  extremity  the  Moabitish  king,  Balak— whose  father 
Zippor  was  doubtless  the  chieftain  who  had  lost  his  life 
in  the  encounter  with  Sihon  (Numb,  xxi,  26) — appealed 
to  the  Midianites  for  aid  (Numb,  xxii,  2-4).  With  a 
metaphor  highly  appropriate  both  to  his  mouth  and  to 
the  ear  of  the  pastoral  tribe  he  was  addressing,  he  ex- 
claims that "  this  people  will  lick  up  all  round  about  us 
as  the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field."  What  rela- 
tion existed  between  Moab  and  Midian  we  do  not  know, 
but  there  are  various  indications  that  it  was  a  closer  one 
than  would  arise  merely  from  their  common  descent 
from  Terah.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews  (Tarovm  Pweu- 
do-Jonathan  on  Numb,  xxii,  4)  is  that  up  to  this  time 
the  two  had  been  one  nation,  with  kings  taken  alter- 
nately from  each,  and  that  Balak  was  a  Midianite. 
This,  however,  is  in  contradiction  to  the  statements 
of  Genesis  as  to  the  origin  of  each  people.  The  whole 
story  of  Balaam's  visit  and  of  the  subsequent  events,  both 
in  the  original  narrative  of  Numbers  and  in  the  remark- 
able statement  of  Jephthah — whose  words  as  addressed 
to  Ammonites  must  be  accepted  as  literally  accurate — 
-bears  out  the  inference  already  drawn  from  the  earlier 
history  as  to  the  pacific  character  of  Moab. 

The  account  of  the  whole  of  these  transactions  in  the 
took  of  Numbers,  familiar  as  we  are  with  its  phrases, 
perhaps  hardly  conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ex- 
tremity in  which  Balak  found  himself  in  his  unexpected 
encounter  with  the  new  nation  and  their  mighty  Divin- 
ity. We  may  realize  it  better  (and  certainly  with  grat- 
itude for  the  opportunity)  if  we  consider  what  that  last 
dreadful  agony  was  in.  which  a  successor  of  Balak  was 
placed,  when,  all  hope  of  escape  for  himself  and  his  peo- 
ple being  cut  off,  the  unhappy  Mesha  immolated  his 
own  son  on  the  wall  of  Kir-haraseth ;  and  then  remem- 
ber that  Balak  in  his  distress  actually  proposed  the 
same  awful  sacrifice — "  his  first-born  for  his  transgres- 
sion, the  fruit  of  his  body  for  the  sin  of  his  soul"  (Mia 
vi,  7) — a  sacrifice  from  which  he  was  restrained  only  by 
the  wise,  the  almost  Christian  (Matt  ix,  18;  xii,  7) 
counsels  of  Balaam.  This  catastrophe  will  be  noticed 
in  its  proper  place. 

The  connection  of  Moab  with  Midian,  and  the  com- 
paratively inoffensive  character  of  the  former,  are  shown 
in  the  narrative  of  the  events  which  followed  the  de- 
parture of  Balaam.  The  women  of  Moab  are  indeed 
said  (Numb,  xxv,  1)  to  have  commenced  the  idolatrous 
fornication  which  proved  so  destructive  to  Israel,  but  it 
is  plain  that  their  share  in  it  was  insignificant  com- 
pared with  that  of  Midian.  It  was  a  Midianitish  woman 
whose  shameless  act  brought  down  the  plague  on  the 
camp,  the  Midianitish  women  were  especially  devoted 
to  destruction  by  Moses  (xxv,  16-18;  xxxi,  16),  and  it 
was  upon  Midian  that  the  vengeance  was  taken.  Ex- 
cept in  the  passage  already  mentioned,  Moab  is  not  once 


named  in  the  whole  transaction.  The  latest  date  at 
which  the  two  names  appear  in  conjunction  is  found  in 
the  notice  of  the  defeat  of  Midian  "  in  the  field  of  Moab9 
by  the  Edomittah  king  Hadad  ben-Bedad,  which  oc- 
curred five  generations  before  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy  of  Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi,  85 ;  1  Chron.  i,  46). 
By  the  Jewish  interpreters — e.  g.  Solomon  Jarchi  in  hia 
commentary  on  the  passage— this  is  treated  as  implying, 
not  alliance,  but  war  between  Moab  and  Midian  (cgmp. 
1  Chron.  iv,  22). 

It  is  remarkable  that  Moses  should  have  taken  his 
view  of  the  Promised  Land  from  a  Moabitish  sanctuary, 
and  been  buried  in  the  land  of  Moab.  It  is  singular, 
too,  that  his  resting-place  is  marked  in  the  Hebrew-  rec- 
ords only  by  its  proximity  to  the  sanctuary  of  that  deity 
to  whom  in  his  lifetime  he  had  been  such  an  enemy. 
He  lies  in  a  ravine  in  the  land  of  Moab,  facing  Beth- 
Peor,  i.  e.  the  abode  of  Baal-Peor  (Deut.  xxxiv,  6). 

2.  After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  the  relations  of  Moab 
with  Israel  were  of  a  mixed  character.  With  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  whose  possessions  at  their  eastern  end  were 
separated  from  those  of  Moab  only  by  the  Jordan,  they 
had  at  least  one  severe  struggle,  in  union  with  their 
kindred  the  Ammonites,  and  also,  for  this  time  only, 
the  wild  Amalekites  from  the  south  (Judg.  iii,  12-80). 
The  Moabitish  king,  Eglon,  actually  ruled  and  received 
tribute  in  Jericho  for  eighteen  years,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  was  killed  by  the  Benjamitiah  hero  Ehud, 
and  the  return  of  the  Moabites  being  intercepted  at  the 
fords,  a  large  number  were  slaughtered,  and  a  stop  put 
to  such  incursions  on  their  part  for  the  future.  A  tra«a> 
of  this  invasion  is  visible  in  the  name  of  Chephar-ha- 
Ammonai,  the  "  hamlet  of  the  Ammonites,"  one  of  the 
Benjamitiah  towns;  and  another  is  possibly  preserved 
even  to  the  present  day  in  the  name  of  Mukhmaa,  the 
modern  representative  of  Michmash,  which  is  by  some 
scholars  believed  to  have  received  its  name  from  Cbe- 
mosh,  the  Moabitish  deity.  The  feud  continued  with 
true  Oriental  pertinacity  to  the  time  of  SauL  Of  his 
slaughter  of  the  Ammonites  we  have  full  details  in  1 
Sam.  xi,  and  among  his  other  conquests  Moab  is  espe- 
cially mentioned  (1  Sam.  xiv,  47).  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, as  we  should  expect,  any  record  of  it  during  Ish- 
bosheth's  residence  at  Mahanaim,  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 

But  while  such  were  their  relations  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  the  story  of  Ruth,  on  the  other  hand,  testifies 
to  the  existence  of  a  friendly  intercourse  between  Moab 
and  Bethlehem,  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah.  Jewish 
tradition  (Targum  Jonathan  on  Ruth  i,  4)  ascribes  the 
death  of  Mahlon  and  Chilion  to  punishment  for  having 
broken  the  commandment  of  Deut.  xxiii,  8,  but  no  trace 
of  any  feeling  of  the  kind  is  visible  in  the  book  of  Ruth 
itself— which  not  only  seems  to  imply  a  considerable  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  nations,  but  also  a  complete 
ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  precept  in  question,  which 
was  broken  in  the  most  flagrant  manner  when  Ruth 
became  the  wife  of  Boaz.  By  his  descent  from  Ruth, 
David  may  be  said  to  have  had  Moabitish  blood  in  his 
veins.  The  relationship  was  sufficient,  especially  when 
combined  with  the  blood-feud  between  Moab  and  Ben- 
jamin, already  alluded  to,  to  warrant  his  visiting  the 
land  of  his  ancestress,  and  committing  bis  parents  to  the 
protection  of  the  king  of  Moab,  when  bard  pressed  by 
Said  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  3, 4).  But  here  all  friendly  relation 
stops  forever.  The  next  time  the  name  is  mentioned 
is  in  the  account  of  David's  war,  at  least  twenty  rears 
after  the  last-mentioned  event  (2  Sam.  viii,  2;  1  Chron. 
xviii,  2).  The  abrupt  manner  in  which  this  war  is  in- 
troduced into  the  history  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the 
brief  and  passing  terms  in  which  its  horrors  are  record- 
ed. The  account  occupies  but  a  few  words  in  either 
Samuel  or  Chronicles,  and  yet  it  must  have  been  for  the 
time  little  short  of  a  virtual  extirpation  of  the  nation. 
Two  thirds  of  the  people  were  put  to  death,  while  the  re- 
mainder became  bondmen,  and  were  subjected  to  a  reg- 
ular tribute.  An  incident  of  this  war  is  probably  re- 
corded in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  20,  and  1  Chron.  xi,  22.     The 
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spoils  taken  from  the  Moabitish  cities  and  sanctuaries 
went  to  swell  the  treasure  acquired  from  the  enemies  of 
Jehovah,  which  David  was  amassing  for  the  future 
Temple  (2  Sam.  viii,  11,  12;  1  Chron.  xviii,  11).  It 
was  the  first  time  that  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  had 
been  fulfilled— **  Out  of  Jacob  shall  come  he  that  shall 
hare  dominion,  and  shall  destroy  him  that  remaineth 
of  Ar,"  that  is  of  Moab.  So  signal  a  vengeance  can 
only  have  been  occasioned  by  some  act  of  perfidy  or  in- 
sult, like  that  which  brought  down  a  similar  treatment 
on  the  Ammonites  (2  Sam.  x).  But  as  to  any  such  act 
the  narrative  is  absolutely  silent.  It  has  been  conject- 
ured that  the  king  of  Moab  betrayed  the  trust  which 
David  reposed  in  him,  and  either  himself  killed  Jesse 
and  his  wife,  or  surrendered  them  to  SauL  But  this, 
though  not  improbable,  is  nothing  more  than  conjecture. 

It  must  have  been  a  considerable  time  before  Moab 
recovered  from  so  severe  a  blow.  Of  this  we  have  evi- 
dence in  the  fact  of  its  not  being  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  campaign  in  which  the  Ammonites  were 
subdued,  when  it  is  not  probable  they  would  have  re- 
frained from  assisting  their  relatives  had  they  been  in  a 
condition  to  do  so.  Throughout  the  reign  of  Solomon 
they  no  doubt  shared  in  the  universal  peace  which  sur- 
rounded Israel;  and  the  only  mention  of  the  name  oc- 
curs in  the  statement  that  there  were  Moabites  among 
the  foreign  women  in  the  royal  harem,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  that  the  Moabitish  worship  was  tolerated, 
or  perhaps  encouraged  (1  Kings  xi,  1, 7, 83).  The  high 
place  for  Chemosh,  "  the  abomination  of  Moab,"  was 
consecrated  "  on  the  mount  facing  Jerusalem,"  where  it 
remained  till  its  '*  defilement"  by  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
18),  nearly  four  centuries  afterwards. 

8.  At  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom,  Moab  seems  to 
have  fallen  to  the  northern  realm,  probably  for  the  same 
reason  that  has  been  already  remarked  in  the  case  of 
Eglon  and  Ehud — that  the  fords  of  Jordan  lay  within 
the  territory  of  Benjamin,  who  for  some  time  after  the 
separation  clung  to  its  ancient  ally,  the  house  of  Ephra- 
im.  Bat,  be  this  as  it  may,  at  the  death  of  Ahab, 
eighty  years  later,  we  find  Moab  paying  him  the  enor- 
mous tribute,  apparently  annual,  of  100,000  rams,  and 
the  same  number  of  wethers  with  their  fleeces;  an 
amount  which  testifies  at  once  to  the  severity  of  the 
terms  imposed  by  Israel,  and  to  the  remarkable  vigor 
of  character  and  wealth  of  natural  resources  which  could 
enable  a  little  country  to  raise  year  by  year  this  enor- 
mous impost,  and  at  the  same  time  support  its  own  peo- 
ple in  prosperity  and  affluence.  This  affluence  is  shown 
by  the  treasures  which  they  left  on  the  field  of  Bera- 
cboth  (2  Chron.  xx,  25),  no  less  than  by  the  general 
condition  of  the  country,  indicated  in  the  narrative  of 
Joram's  invasion ;  and  in  the  passages  of  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  which  are  cited  further  on  in  this  article.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Moabites  should  have  seized 
the  moment  of  Ahab's  death  to  throw  off  so  burdensome 
a  yoke;  but  it  is  surprising  that,  notwithstanding  such 
a  drain  on  their  resources,  they  were  ready  to  incur  the 
risk  and  expense  of  a  war  with  a  state  in  every  respect 
far  their  superior.  Their  first  step,  after  asserting  their 
independence,  was  to  attack  the  kingdom  of  Judab  in 
company  with  their  kindred  the  Ammonites,  and,  as 
wems  probable,  the  Mehunim,  a  roving  semi-Edomitish 
people  from  the  mountains  in  the  south-east  of  Palestine 
(2  Chron.  xx).  The  army  was  a  huge,  heterogeneous 
horde  of  ill-assorted  elements.  The  route  chosen  for 
the  invasion  was  round  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  thence  along  the  beach,  and  by  the  pass  of  En-gedi 
to  the  level  of  the  upper  country.  Bat  the  expedition 
contained  within  itself  the  elements  of  its  own  destruc- 
tion. Before  they  reached  the  enemy  dissensions  arose 
between  the  heathen  strangers  and  the  children  of  Lot ; 
distrust  followed,  and  finally  panic;  and  when  the  army 
of  Jehoshaphat  came  in  sight  of  them  they  found  that 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  the  extermination 
of  one  half  the  huge  host  by  the  other  half,  and  to  seize 
the  prodigious  booty  which  was  left  on  the  field.    Dis- 


astrous as  was  this  proceeding,  that  which  followed  it 
was  even  still  more  so.  As  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  late  events,  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom  united  in  an 
attack  on  Moab.  For  reasons  which  are  not  stated,  but 
one  of  which  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  was  to  avoid 
the  passage  of  the  savage  Edomites  through  Judah,  the 
three  confederate  armies  approached,  not,  as  usual,  by 
the  north,  but  round  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
through  the  parched  valleys  of  Upper  Edom.  As  the 
host  came  near,  the  king  of  Moab,  doubtless  the  same 
Mesha  who  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Ahab,  assembled  the 
whole  of  his  people,  from  the  youngest  who  were  of  age 
to  bear  the  sword-girdle  (2  Kings  iii,  21),  on  the  boun- 
dary of  his  territory,  probably  on  the  outer  slopes  of  the 
line  of  hills  which  encircles  the  lower  portion  of  Moab, 
overlooking  the  waste  which  extended  below  them  to- 
wards the  east  (comp.  Numb,  xxi,  11 — "towards  the 
sun-rising").  Here  they  remained  all  night  on  the 
watch.  With  the  approach  of  morning  the  sun  rose 
suddenly  above  the  horizon  of  the  rolling  plain,  and  as 
his  level  beams  burst  through  the  night*mists  they  re- 
vealed no  masses  of  the  enemy,  but  shone  with  a  blood- 
red  glare  on  a  multitude  of  pools  in  the  bed  of  the 
wady  at  their  feet  They  did  not  know  that  these 
pools  had  been  sunk  during  the  night  by  the  order  of 
a  mighty  prophet  who  was  with  the  host  of  Israel, 
and  that  they  had  been  filled  by  the  sudden  flow  of 
water  rushing  from  the  distant  highlands  of  Edom.  To 
them  the  conclusion  was  inevitable :  the  army  bad,  like 
their  own  on  the  late  occasion,  fallen  out  in  the  night; 
these  red  pools  were  the  blood  of  the  slain ;  those  who 
.were  not  killed  had  fled,  and  nothing  stood  between 
them  and  tbe  pillage  of  the  camp.  The  cry  of  "  Moab 
to  the  spoil !"  was  raised.  Down  the  slopes  they  rushed 
in  headlong  disorder.  But  not,  as  they  expected,  to 
empty  tents;  they  found  an  enemy  ready  prepared  to 
reap  the  result  of  his  ingenious  stratagem.  Then  oc- 
curred one  of  those  scenes  of  carnage  which  can  happen 
but  once  or  twice  in  the  existence  of  a  nation.  The 
Moabites  fled  back  in  confusion,  followed  and  cut  down 
at  every  step  by  their  enemies.  Far  inwards  did  the 
pursuit  reach,  among  the  cities  and  farms  and  orchards 
of  that  rich  district;  nor  when  the  slaughter  was  over 
was  tbe  horrid  work  of  destruction  done.  The  towns, 
both  fortified  and  unfortified,  were  demolished,  and  the 
stones  strewed  over  the  carefully -tilled  fields.  The 
fountains  of  water,  the  life  of  an  Eastern  land,  were 
choked,  and  all  timber  of  any  size  or  goodness  felled. 
Nowhere  else  do  we  hear  of  such  sweeping  desolation ; 
the  very  besom  of  destruction  passed  over  the  land.  At 
last  the  struggle  collected  itself  at  Kir-haraseth,  appar- 
ently a  newly-constructed  fortress,  which,  if  the  .modern 
Kerak — and  there  is  every  probability  that  they  are 
identical — may  well  have  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the 
allied  kings  in  its  native  impregnability.  Here  Mesha 
took  refuge  with  his  family  and  with  the  remnants  of 
hid  army.  The  heights  around,  by  which  the  town  is 
entirely  commanded,  were  covered  with  slingers,  who — 
armed  partly  with  the  ancient  weapon  of  David  and  of 
the  Benjamites,  partly  perhaps  with  the  newly-invented 
machines  shortly  to  be  famous  in  Jerusalem  (2  Chron. 
xxvi,  15) — discharged  their  volleys  of  stones  on  the 
town.  At  length  the  annoyance  could  be  borne  no 
longer.  Then  Mesha,  collecting  round  him  a  forlorn 
hope  of  700  of  his  best  warriors,  made  a  desperate  sally, 
with  the  intention  of  cutting  his  way  through  to  his 
special  foe,  the  king  of  Edom.  But  the  enemy  were 
too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  driven  back.  And  then 
came  a  fitting  crown  to  a  tragedy  already  so  terrible. 
An  awful  spectacle  amazed  and  horrified  the  besiegers. 
The  king  and  his  eldest  son,  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
mounted  the  wall,  and,  in  the  sight  of  the  thousands 
who  covered  the  sides  of  that  vast  amphitheatre,  the 
father  killed  and  burned  his  child  as  a  propitiatory  sac- 
rifice to  the  cruel  gods  of  his  country.  It  was  the  same 
dreadful  act  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Balak  had  been 
so  nearly  tempted  in  his  extremity.    But  the  danger, 
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though  perhaps  not  really  greater  than  his,  was  more 
imminent;  and  Mesha  had  no  one  like  Balaam  at  hand 
to  counsel  patience  and  submission  to  a  mightier  Power 
than  Chemosh  or  Baal-Peor.    See  Mesha. 

Hitherto,  though  able  and  ready  to  fight  when  neces- 
sary, the  Moabites  do  not  appear  to  have  been  a  fighting 
people;  perhaps,  as  suggested  elsewhere,  the  Ammon- 
ites were  the  warriors  of  the  nation  of  Lot.  But  this 
disaster  seems  to  have  altered  their  disposition,  at  any 
rate  for  a  time.  Shortly  after  these  events  we  hear  of 
"  bands'* — that  is,  pillaging,  marauding  parties — of  the 
Moabites  making  their  incursions  into  Israel  in  the 
spring,  as  if  to  spoil  the  early  corn  before  it  was  fit  to 
cut  (2  Kings  xiii,  20).  With  Edom  there  must  have 
been  many  a  contest.  One  of  these  marked  by  savage 
vengeance — recalling  in  some  degree  the  tragedy  of 
Kir-haraseth — is  alluded  to  by  Amos  (ii,  1),  where  a 
king  of  Edom  seems  to  have  been  killed  and  burned  by 
Moab.  This  may  have  been  one  of  the  incidents  of  the 
battle  of  Kir-haraseth  itself,  occurring  perhaps  after  the 
Edomites  had*  parted  from  Israel,  and  were  overtaken 
on  their  road  home  by  the  furious  king  of  Moab  (Gese- 
nius,  Jesaia,  i,  504) ;  or,  according  to  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion (Jerome,  on  Amos  ii,  1),  it  was  a  vengeance  still 
more  savage  because  more  protracted,  and  lasting  even 
beyond  the  death  of  the  king,  whose  remains  were  torn 
from  his  tomb,  and  thus  consumed. 

In  the  "  Burden  of  Moab"  pronounced  by  Isaiah  (ch. 
xv,  xvi)  we  possess  a  document  full  of  interesting  de- 
tails as  to  the  condition  of  the  nation  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  B.C.  726.  More  than  a 
century  "and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  the  great  calamity, 
to  which  we  have  just  referred.  In  that  interval  Moab 
has  regained  all,  and  more  than  all,  of  his  former  pros- 
perity, and  has  besides  extended  himself  over  the  dis- 
trict which  he  originally  occupied  in  the  youth  of  the 
nation,  and  which  was  left  vacant  when  the  removal  of 
Reuben  to  Assyria,  which  had  been  begun  by  Pul  in  B.C. 
770,  was  completed  by  Tiglath-pileser  about  the  year 
740  (1  Chron.  v,  25,  26).  This  passage  of  Isaiah  cannot 
be  considered  apart  from  that  of  Jeremiah,  ch.  xlviii. 
The  latter  was  pronounced  more  than  a  century  later, 
about  the  year  B.C.  600,  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the 
invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  which  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed.  In  many  respects  it  is  identical  with  that 
of  Isaiah,  and  both  are  believed  by  the  best  modern 
scholars,  on  account  of  the  archaisms  and  other  peculiar- 
ities of  language  which  they  contain,  to  be  adopted 
from  a  common  source — the  work  of  some  much  more 
ancient  prophet.  Isaiah  ends  his  denunciation  by  a 
prediction— in  his  own  words — that  within  three  years 
Moab  should  be  greatly  reduced.  This  was  probably 
with  a  view  to  Shalmaneser,  who  destroyed  Samaria, 
and  no  doubt  overran  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  in 
B.C.  725,  and  again  in  723  (2  Kings  xvii,  8;  xviii,  9). 
The  only  event  of  which  we  have  a  record  to  which  it 
would  seem  possible  that  the  passage,  as  originally  ut- 
tered by  the  older  prophet,  applied,  is  the  above  inva- 
sion of  Pul,  who,  in  commencing  the  deportation  of 
Reuben,  very  probably  at  the  same  time  molested  Moab. 
The  difficulty  of  so  many  of  the  towns  of  Reuben  being 
mentioned  as  at  that  early  day  already  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Moab  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  remember- 
ing that  the  idolatry  of  the  neighboring  nations — and 
therefore  of  Moab— had  been  adopted  by  the  trans-Jor- 
danic  tribes  for  some  time  previously  to  the  final  depor- 
tation by  Tiglath-pileser  (see  1  Chron.  v,  25),  and  that 
many  of  the  sanctuaries  were  probably,  even  at  the  date 
of  the  original  delivery  of  the  denunciation,  in  the  hands 
of  the  priests  of  Chemosh  and  Milcom.  If,  as  Ewald 
(Gesch.  Hi,  588)  with  much  probability  infers,  the  Mo- 
abites, no  less  than  the  Ammonites,  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  powerful  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  8),  then 
the  obscure  expressions  of  the  ancient  seer  as  given  in 
Isa.  xvi,  1-5,  referring  to  a  tribute  of  lambs  (comp.  2 
Kings  iii,  4)  sent  from  the  wild  pasture-grounds  south 
of  Moab  to  Zion,  and  to  protection  and  relief  from  op- 


pression afforded  by  the  throne  of  David  to  the  fugitii 
and  outcasts  of  Moab,  acquire  an  intelligible  sense.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  calamities  which  Jeremiah  describes 
may  have  been  inflicted  in  any  one  of  the  numerous 
visitations  from  the  Assyrian  army,  under  which  these 
unhappy  countries  suffered  at  the  period  of  his  prophecy 
in  rapid  succession. 

But  the  uncertainty  of  the  exact  dates  referred  to  in 
these  several  denunciations  does  not  in  the  least  affects 
the  interest  or  the  value  of  the  allusions  thev  contain  to 
the  condition  of  Moab.  They  bear  the  evident  stamp 
of  portraiture  by  artists  who  knew  their  subject  thor- 
oughly. The  nation  appears  in  them  as  high-spirited, 
wealthy,  populous,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent  civil- 
ized, enjoying  a  wide  reputation  and  popularity.  With 
a  metaphor  which  well  expresses  at  once  the  pastoral 
wealth  of  the  country  and  its  commanding,  almost 
gal  position,  but  which  cannot  be  conveyed  in  a 
Ution,  Moab  is  depicted  as  the  strong  sceptre  (Isa.  xvi, 
6;  Jer.  xlviii,  29),  the  beautiful  staff,  whose  fracture 
will  be  bewailed  by  all  about  him,  and  by  all  who  know 
him.  In  his  cities  we  discern  a  "great  multitude'*  of 
people  living  in  "  glory,"  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  great 
"  treasure,"  crowding  the  public  squares,  the  housetops, 
and  the  ascents  and  descents  of  the  numerous  high 
places  and  sanctuaries  where  the  "  priests  and  princes** 
of  Chemosh  or  Baal-Peor  minister  to  the  anxious  devo- 
tees. Outside  the  town  lie  the  -'  plentiful  fields,"  lux* 
uriant  as  the  renowned  Carmel — the  vineyards,  and  gar- 
dens of  "  summer  fruits" — the  harvest  is  in  course  of 
reaping,  and  the  "  hay  is  stored  in  its  abundance,"  the 
vineyards  and  the  presses  are  crowded  with  peasants, 
gathering  and  treading  the  grapes,  the  land  resounds 
with  the  clamor  of  the  vintagers.  These  characteristics 
contrast  very  favorably  with  any  traits  recorded  of 
Ammon,  Edom,  Midian,  Amalek,  the  Philistines,  or  the 
Canaanitish  tribes.  And  since  the  descriptions  we  are 
considering  are  adopted  by  certainly  two,  and  probably 
three  prophets — Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  and  the  older  seer — 
extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  200  years,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  they  are  not  merely  temporary 
circumstances,  but  were  the  enduring  characteristics  of 
the  people.  In  this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
among  the  pastoral  people  of  Syria,  Moab  stood  next  to 
Israel  in  all  matters  of  material  wealth  and  civilization. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  remark  the  feeling  which  act* 
nates  the  prophets  in  these  denunciations  of  a  people 
who,  though  the  enemies  of  Jehovah,  were  the  blood- 
relations  of  Israel.  Half  the  allusions  of  Isaiah  and  Jer- 
emiah in  the  passages  referred  to  must  forever  remain 
obscure.  We  shall  never  know  who  the  "  lords  of  the 
heathen"  were  who,  in  that  terrible  night,  laid  waste 
and  brought  to  silence  the  prosperous  Ar-Moab  and  Kir- 
Moab;  nor  the  occasion  of  that  flight  over  the  Arnon, 
when  the  Moabitish  women  were  huddled  together  at 
the  ford,  like  a  flock  of  young  birds,  pressing  to  cross  to 
the  safe  Bide  of  the  stream — when  the  dwellers  in  Aroer 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  high-road  which  passed  their 
town,  and  eagerly  questioning  the  fugitives  as  they 
hurried  up, "  What  is  done  ?"—  received  but  oue  answer 
from  all  alike— "All  is  lost!  Moab  is  confounded  and 
broken  down!"  Many  expressions  also,  such  ss  the 
"  weeping  of  Jazer,"  the  "  heifer  of  three  years  old,"  the 
"shadow  of  Heshbon,"  the  "lions,"  must  remain  ob- 
scure. But  nothing  can  obscure  or  render  obsolete  the 
tone  of  tenderness  and  affection  which  makes  itselTfelt 
in  a  hundred  expressions  throughout  these  precious  doc- 
uments. Ardently  as  the  prophet  longs  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy  of  his  country  and  of  Jehovah/  and 
earnestly  as  he  curses  the  man  "  that  doeth  the  work  of 
Jehovah  deceitfully,  that  keepeth  back  his  sword  from 
blood,"  yet  he  is  constrained  to  bemoan  and  lament 
such  dreadful  calamities  to  a  people  so  near  him  both  in 
blood  and  locality.  His  heart  mourns — it  sounds  like 
pipes — for  the  men  of  Kir-heres;  his  heart  cries  out,  it 
sounds  like  a  harp  for  Moab.  Isaiah  recurs  to  the  sub- 
ject in  another  passage  of  extraordinary  force,  and  of 
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forcer  character  than  before,  viz.  xxv,  10-12,  Here  the 
extermination,  the  utter  annihilation  of  Moab  is  con- 
templated by  the  prophet  with  triumph,  as  one  of  the 
first  results  of  the  re-establishment  of  Jehovah  on  Mount 
Zion :  "  In  this  mountain  shall  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
rest,  and  Moab  shall  be  trodden  down  under  him,  even 
ms  straw — the  straw  of  his  own  threshing-floors  at  Mad- 
menah — is  trodden  down  for  the  dunghill.  And  he 
shall  spread  forth  his  hands  in  the  midst  of  them — 
namely,  of  the  Moabites — as  one  that  swimmeth  spread- 
eth  forth  his  hands  to  swim,  buffet  following  buffet, 
right  and  left,  with  terrible  rapidity,  as  the  strong  swim- 
mer urges  his  way  forward ;  and  he  shall  bring  down 
their  pride  together  with  the  spoils  of  their  hands.  And 
the  fortress  of  Misgab — thy  walls  shall  he  bring  down, 
lay  low,  and  bring  to  the  ground,  to  the  dust,"  If,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  interpreters,  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  (xxiv)  are  understood  as  referring  to 
the  destruction  of  Babylon,  then  this  sudden  burst  of 
indignation  towards  Moab  is  extremely  puzzling.  But, 
if  the  passage  is  examined  with  that  view,  it  will  per- 
haps be  found  to  contain  some  expressions  which  sug- 
gest the  possibility  of  Moab  having  been  at  least  within 
the  ken  of  the  prophet,  even  though  not  in  the  fore- 
ground of  his  vision,  during  a  great  part  of  the  passage. 
The  Hebrew  words  rendered  "  city"  in  xxv,  2 — two  en- 
tirely distinct  terms — are  positively,  with  a  slight  vari- 
ation, the  names  of  the  two  chief  Moabitish  strongholds, 
the  same  which  are  mentioned  in  xv,  1,  and  one  of 
which  is  in  the  Pentateuch  a  svnonvme  for  the  entire 
natjon  of  Moab.  In  this  light  ver.  2  may  be  read  as 
follows :  "  For  thou  hast  made  of  Ar  a  heap ;  of  Kir  the 
defenced  a  ruin ;  a  palace  of  strangers  no  longer  is  Ar, 
it  shall  never  be  rebuilt."  The  same  words  are  found 
in  ver.  10  and\12  of  the  preceding  chapter,  in  company 
with  chuttdth  (A. Vers. "streets"))  which  we  know  from 
Numb,  xxii,  39  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  Moabite 
town.  See  KiRJATii-HuzoTH.  A  distinct  echo  of  them 
is  again  heard  in  xxv,  3,  4;  and,  Anally,  in  xxvi,  1,  5 
there  seems  to  be  yet  another  reference  to  the  same  two 
towns,  acquiring  new  force  from  the  denunciation  which 
closes  the  preceding  chapter :  "  Moab  shall  be  brought 
down,  the  fortress  and  the  walls  of  Misgab  shall  be  laid 
low;  but  in  the  land  of  Judah  this  song  shall  be  sung, 
'  Our  Ar,  our  city,  is  strong.  .  .  .  Trust  in  the  Lord  Je- 
hovah, who  bringeth  down  those  that  dwell  on  high : 
the  lofty  Kir,  he  layeth  it  low,1 "  etc  It  is  perhaps  an 
additional  corroboration  of  this  view  to  notice  that  the 
remarkable  expressions  in  xxiv,  17, "  Fear,  and  the  pit, 
and  the  snare,"  etc,  actually  occur  in  Jeremiah  (xlviii, 
43),  in  his  denunciation  of  Moab,  embedded  in  the  old 
prophecies  out  of  which,  like  Isa.  xv,  xvi,  this  passage 
is  compiled,  and  the  rest  of  which  had  certainly,  as  orig- 
inally uttered,  a  direct  and  even  exclusive  reference  to 
Moab. 

Between  the  time  of  Isaiah's  denunciation  and  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  we  have  hardly  a  reference  to 
Moab.  Zepbaniab,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  re- 
proaches them  (ii,  8-10)  for  their  taunts  against  the 
people  of  Jehovah,  but  no  acts  of  hostility  are  recorded 
either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  From  one  passage 
in  Jeremiah  (xxv,  9-11),  delivered  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Jehoiakim,  just  before  the  first  appearance  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, it  is  apparent  that  it  was  the  belief  of  the 
prophet  that  the  nations  surrounding  Israel — and  Moab 
among  the  rest — were  on  the  eve  of  devastation  by  the 
ChalfHeans,  and  of  a  captivity  for  seventy  years  (see  ver. 
11),  from  which,  however,  they  should  eventually  be 
restored  to  their  own  country  (ver.  12,  and  xlviii,  47). 
From  another  record  of  the  events  of  the  same  pe- 
riod, or  of  one  just  subsequent  (2  Kings  xxiv,  2),  it 
would  appear,  however,  that  Moab  made  terms  with  the 
Chaldaans,  and  for  a  time  acted  in  concert  with  them 
in  harassing  and  plundering  the  kingdom  of  Jehoiakim. 

Four  or  five  years  later,  in  the  first  year  of  Zedekiah 
(Jer.  xxvii,  1),  these  hostilities  must  have  ceased,  for 
there  was  then  a  regular  intercourse  between  Moab  and 


the  court  at  Jerusalem  (ver.  3),  possibly,  as  Bunsen  sug- 
gests (/ft&e/wervfe,  Propheten,  p.  53G),  negotiating  a  com- 
bined resistance  to  the  common  enemy.  The  brunt  of 
the  storm  must  have  fallen  on  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
The  neighboring  nations,  including  Moab,  when  the 
danger  actually  arrived,  probably  adopted  the  advice 
of  Jeremiah  (xxvii,  11),  and  thus  escaped,  though  not 
without  much  damage,  yet  without  being  carried  away 
as  the  Jews  were,  That  these  nations  did  not  suffer  to 
the  same  extent  as  Judaea  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  Jews  took  refuge  there  when  their  own 
land  was  laid  waste  (Jer.  xl,  11).  Jeremiah  expressly 
testifies  that  those  who  submitted  themselves  to  the  kiug 
of  Babylon,  though  they  would  have  to  bear  a  severe 
yoke — so  severe  that  their  very  wild  animals  would  be 
enslaved — yet  by  such  submission  should  purchase  the 
privilege  of  remaining  in  their  own  country.  The  re- 
moval from  home,  so  dreadful  to  the  Shemitic  mind,  was 
to  be  the  fate  only  of  those  who  resisted  (Jer.  xxvii,  10, 
11 ;  xxviii,  14).  This  is  also  supported  by  the  allusion 
of  Ezekiel,  a  few  years  later,  to  the  cities  o&Moab,  cities 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Israelites,  which,  at  the  time 
when  the  prophet  is  speaking,  were  still  flourishing, 
"  the  glory  of  the  country/'  destined  to  become  at  a  fut- 
ure day  a  prey  to  the  Bene-kedem,  the  "  men  of  the 
East" — the  Bedouins  of  the  great  desert  of  the  Euphra- 
tes (Ezek.  xxv,  8-11). 

III.  Later  If ittory.— After  the  return  from  the  captiv- 
ity, it  was  a  Moabite,  Sanballat  of  Horonaim,  who  took 
the  chief  part  in  annoying  and  endeavoring  to  hinder 
the  operations  of  the  rebuilders  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  ii,  19 ; 
iv,  1 ;  vi,  1 ;  etc).  He  confined  himself,  however,  to  the 
same  weapons  of  ridicule  and  scurrility  which  we  have 
already  noticed  Zephaniah  resenting.  From  Sanballat's 
words  (Neh.  ii,  19)  we  should  infer  that  he  and  his 
country  were  subject  to  *'  the  king,"  that  is,  the  king  of 
Babylon.  During  the  interval  since  the  return  of  the 
first  caravan  from  Babylon  the  illegal  practice  of  mar- 
riages between  the  Jews  and  the  other  people  around, 
Moab  among  the  rest,  had  become  frequent.  So  far  had 
this  gone  that  the  son  of  the  high-priest  was  married  to 
an  Ammonitish  woman.  Even  among  the  families  of  Is- 
rael who  returned  from  the  captivity  was  one  bearing 
the  name  of  Pahath-Moar  (Ezra  ii,  6;  viii,  4;  Neh. 
iii,  11 ;  etc),  a  name  which  must  certainly  denote  a  Mo- 
abitish connection,  though  to  the  nature  of  the  connec- 
tion no  clue  seems  to  have  been  yet  discovered.  By 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  the  practice  of  foreign  marriages 
was  strongly  repressed,  and  we  never  hear  of  it  again 
becoming  prevalent. 

In  the  book  of  Judith,  the  date  of  which  is  laid  shortly 
after  the  return  from  the  captivity  (iv,  8),  Moabites  and 
Ammonites  are  represented  as  dwelling  in,  their  ancient 
seats,  and  as  obeying  the  call  of  the  Assyrian  general. 
Their  "  princes"  (apgoirf c)  and  "  governors"  (vyou/ie- 
vot)  are  mentioned  (v,  2;  vii,  8).  The  Maccabees, 
much  as  they  ravaged  the  country  of  the  Ammonites, 
do  not  appear  to  have  molested  Moab  proper,  nor  is  the 
name  either  of  Moab  or  of  any  of  the  towns  south  of  the 
Anion  mentioned  throughout  those  books.  Joseph  us 
not  only  speaks  of  the  district  in  which  Heshbon  was 
situated  as  "Moabitia"  (Ant.  xiii,  15,  4;  also  War,  iv, 
8,  2),  but  expressly  says  that  even  at  the  time  he  wrote 
they  were  a  "  very  great  nation"  {Ant.  i,  11, 5).  (See  6 
Mace  xxix,  19.)  Nbldeke,  in  his  recent  work,  Ueber 
die  A  maUkiter  und  einige  andere  nachbarvdlker  der  It- 
raeliten  (Gbttingen,  1864),  p.  3,  insists  that  the  final 
extinction  of  Ammonites  and  Moabites  dates  from  the 
appearance  of  the  Yemen  tribes  Salib  and  Gassan  in  the 
eastern  districts  of  the  Jordan.  This  would  bring  them 
down  to  about  A.D.  200. 

In  the  time  of  Eusebius  (finomaat.  Mwafi),  i.  e.  cir. 
A.D.  380,  the  name  appears  to  have  been  attached  to 
the  district,  as  well  as  to  the  town  of  Rabbath— both  of 
which  were  called  Moab.  It  also  lingered  for  some  time 
in  the  name  of  the  ancient  Kir-Moab,  which,  as  Cha- 
rakmoba,  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (Keland,  PalasU  p, 
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468),  and  as  late  as  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  586, 
formed  the  see  of  a  bishop  under  the  same  title  (ibid  p. 
683).  Since  that  time  the  modern  name  Kerak  has  su- 
perseded the  older  one,  and  no  trace  of  Moab  has  been 
found  either  in  records  or  in  the  country  itself. 

IV.  Geography  and  Characteristic*. — Like  the  other 
countries  east  of  Jordan,  Moab  has  until  recently  been 
very  little  visited  by  Europeans,  and  beyond  its  general 
characteristics  hardly  anything  is  known  of  it.  Of  the 
character  of  the  face  of  the  country  travellers  only  give 
slight  reports,  and  among  these  there  is  considerable 
variation  even  when  the  same  district  is  referred  to. 
Thus  between  Kerak  and  Rabba,  Irby  (p.  141  a)  found 
u a  fine  country,"  of  great  natural  fertility,  with  "reap- 
ers at  work  and  the  corn  luxuriant  in  all  directions;" 
and  the  same  district  is  described  by  Burckhardt  as 
u  very  fertile,  and  large  tracts  cultivated1*  {Syr,  July 
15) ;  while  De  Saulcy,  on  the  other  hand,  pronounces 
that  "  from  Shihan  (six  miles  north  of  Rabba)  to  the 
Wady  Kerak  the  country  is  perfectly  bare,  not  a  tree  or 
a  bush  to  be  seen"  ( Voyage,  i,  858) ;  which,  again,  is 
contradicted  by  Seetzen,  who  not  only  found  the  soil 
very  good,  but  encumbered  with  wormwood  and  other 
shrubs  (Seetzen,  i,  410).  These  discrepancies  are  no 
doubt  partly  due  to  difference  in  the  time  of  year  and 
other  temporary  causes,  but  they  are  not  essentially 
contradictory ;  for  while  the  whole  region  has  been  de- 
nuded of  all  habitations  and  larger  forms  of  vegetation, 
it  is  still  a  rich  pasture-ground  for  the  Bedouins  who 
roam  in  every  direction  over  it,  and  who  likewise  till 
its  extensive  fields  of  wheat  and  barley.  In  one  thing 
all  writers  agree— the  extraordinary  number  of  ruins 
which  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  which,  what- 
ever the  present  condition  of  the  soil,  are  a  sure  token 
of  its  wealth  in  former  ages  (Seetzen,  i,  412).  Some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  have  recently  been  de- 
scribed by  Tristram.  The  whole  country  is  undulating, 
and,  after  the  general  level  of  the  plateau  is  reached, 
without  any  serious  inequalities;  and  in  this  and  the 
absence  of  conspicuous  vegetation  has  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  the  downs  of  the  southern  counties  of  England. 

Of  the  language  of  the  Moabites  we  know  nothing  or 
next  to  nothing.  In  the  few  communications  recorded 
as  taking  place  between  them  and  the  Israelites  no  inter- 
preter is  mentioned  (see  Ruth;  1  Sam.  xxii,  8,  4;  etc.). 
From  the  origin  of  the  nation  and  other  considerations 
we  may  perhaps  conjecture  that  their  language  was 
more  a  dialect  of  Hebrew  than  a  different  tongue.  This, 
indeed,  would  follow  from  the  connection  of  Lot,  their 
founder,  with  Abraham.  It  is  likewise  confirmed  by  the 
remarkable  inscription  recently  discovered.  See  Mesh  a. 
The  narrative  of  Numb,  xxii-xxiv  must  be  founded  on 
a  Moabitish  chronicle,  though  in  its  present  condition 
doubtless  much  altered  from  what  it  originally  was  be- 
fore it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Numbers.  No  attempt  seems  yet  to  have  been  made  to 
execute  the  difficult  but  interesting  task  of  examining 
the  record  with  the  view  of  restoring  it  to  its  pristine 
form.  The  following  are  the  names  of  Moabitish  per- 
sons preserved  in  the  Bible — probably  Hebraized  in  their 
adoption  into  the  Bible  records;  of  such  a  transition 
we  seem  to  have  a  trace  in  Shomer  and  Shimrith  (see 
below) :  Zippor,  Balak,  Eglon,  Ruth,  Orpah  (HB13), 
Mesha  (Sti^S),  Ithroah  (1  Chron.  xi,  46),  Shomer '(2 
Kings  xii,  21),  or  Shimrith  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  26),  Sanbal- 
lat.  Add  to  these — Emim,  the  name  by  which  they 
called  the  Rephaim  who  originally  inhabited  their  coun- 
try, and  whom  the  Ammonites  called  Zamzummim  or 
Zuzira ;  Chemosh,  or  Chemtsh  (Jer.  xlviii,  7),  the  deity 
of  the  nation.  Of  names  of  places  the  following  may  be 
mentioned :  Moab,  with  its  compounds,  Sedg-Moab,  the 
fields  of  Moab  (A.  V.  "the  country  of  Moab") ;  Arbotb- 
Moab,  the  deserts  (A.  V.  "  the  plains")  of  Moab,  that  is, 
the  part  of  the  Arabah  occupied  by  the  Moabites;  bam- 
Mishor,  the  high  undulating  country  of  Moab  proper 
(A.V.  "the  plain*');  Ar,  or  Ar-Moab  (*<9)-.thi*  Gese- 


nius  conjectures  to  be  a  Moabitish  form  of  the  word 
which  in  Hebrew  appears  as  Ir  O"1?,  a  city);  Anion, 
the  river  (  WX) ;  Bamoth  Baal,  Beer  Elim,  Beth-dibla- 
thaim,  Dibon  or  Dimon,  Eglaim,  or  perhaps  Eglath* 
Shelishiya  (Isa.  xv,  5),  Horonaim,  Kiriathaim,  Kirjath- 
huzoth  (Numb,  xxxii,  89;  comp.  Isa.  xxiv,  11),  Kir- 
haraaeth,  -haresh,  -heres;  Kir-Moab,  Luhith,  Medeba, 
Nimrim,  or  Nimrah,  Nobah,  or  Nophah  (Numb,  xxi, 
80),  hap-Pisgah,  hap-Peor,  Shaveh-Kariathaim  (?),  Zo- 
phim,  Zoar.  It  should  be  noticed  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  these  names  end  in  im. 

For  the  religion  of  the  Moabites,  see  Chzmosk  ;  Mo- 
lech;  Pkoh. 

Of  their  habiU  and  customs  we  have  hardly  a  trace. 
The  gesture  employed  by  Balak  when  he  found  thai 
Balaam's  interference  was  fruitless — "he  smote  his 
hands  together" — is  not  mentioned  again  in  the  Bible, 
but  it  may  not  on  that  account  have  been  peculiar  to 
the  Moabites,  Their  mode  of  mourning,  viz^  cutting 
off  the  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  cropping  the 
beard  (Jer.  xlviii,  87),  is  one  which  they  followed  in 
common  with  the  other  non-Israelitish  nations,  and 
which  was  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  (Lev.  xxi,  6),  who 
indeed  seem  to  have  been  accustomed  rather  to  leave 
their  hair  and  beard  disordered  and  untrimmed  when  in 
grief  (see  2  Sam.  xix,  24;  xiv,  2). 

V.  Literature, — As  above  remarked,  through  fear  of 
the  predatory  and  mischievous  Arabs  that  people  it,  few 
of  the  numerous  travellers  in  Palestine  have  ventured 
to  explore  it  (see  Bttsching's  Asia,  p.  507, 508).  Seet- 
zen, who,  in  February  and  March,  1806,  not  without 
danger  of  losing  his  life,  undertook  a  tour  from  Damas- 
cus down  to  the  south  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  thence  to  Jerusalem,  was  the  first  to  shed  a  new  and 
altogether  unexpected  light  upon  the  topography  of 
this  region.  He  found  a  multitude  of  places,  or  at  lean 
of  ruins  of  places,  still  bearing  the  old  names,  and  thus 
has  set  bounds  to  the  perfectly  arbitrary  designation* 
of  them  on  the  old  charts  (see  U.  I.  Seetzen's  Beisen, 
ete,  von  Prof.  Kruse,  etc^  i,  405-26 ;  ii,  820-77 ;  also  the 
editor's  notes  thereon  in  voL  iv).  From  Jane  to  Sep- 
tember, 1812,  Burckhardt  made  the  same  tour  from  Da- 
mascus beyond  the  Jordan  down  to  Kerak;  whence  be 
advanced  over  Wady  Mousa,  or  the  ancient  Petra  (which 
he  was  the  first  European  traveller  to  visit),  to  the  bay 
of  Aila,  and  thence  went  to  Cairo  {Travels  in  the  Holy 
Land  and  Syria,  Lond.  1822 ;  see  also  the  notes  of  Ge- 
senius  to  the  German  translation  [Weimar,  1824],  ii, 
1061-64).  A  party  of  English  gentlemen  —  captains 
Irby  and  Mangles,  Mr.  Bankes  and  Mr.  Legh — passed 
through  the  land  of  Moab  in  returning  from  Petra  in 
1818  (Travels  in  Egypt,  etc  [1822,  8vo;  1B47,  lzmo], 
ch.  viii;  see  also  Legh's  Supplement  to  Dr.  Mactni- 
chael's  Journey  from  Moscow  to  Constantinople  [1819J). 
The  northern  parts  of  the  country  were  visited  by  Mr. 
Buckingham,  and  more  lately  by  Mr.  George  Robinson 
and  by  lord  Lindsay  (see  also  the  plates  to  Laborde*s 
new  work,  Voyage  en  Orient),  Kerak,  the  capital  of  the 
country,  was  penetrated  by  the  party  in  command  of 
Lieut.  Lynch  {Expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea  [1849]) ;  and 
the  region  was  partially  examined  by  M.  De  SariJcy, 
January,  1851  (  Voyage  aulour  de  la  Mer  Morte,  Paris, 
1853 ;  also  translated  into  English,  Lond.  and  N.  York, 
1858).  Tristram,  however,  was  the  first  who  really  ex- 
plored it  accurately  {Land  of  Moab,  Lond.  and  N.  York, 
1878),  and  the  American  engineers  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Society  have  triangulated  the  northern  portion 
of  it.  Several  parties  of  tourists  have  also  traversed  it 
in  various  directions  lately.  See  generally  Gesemnn, 
Comment,  on  ha,  xv,  xvi,  Introduct,  translated  by  W.  S. 
Tvler,  with  Notts  by  Moses  Stuart,  in  Biblical  /frpoa.  for 
1886,  vii,  107-124;  Keith,  Evidence  from  PrvpAecy,  p. 
163-165;  and  Land  of  Israel,  p.  279-295;  Kitto,  /So 
torial  Bible,  Notes  to  Dent,  ii,  2;  Isa.  xvi,  xvii;  Jer. 
xliii;  U.  Scharban,  Parerga  phUoL  tkeoL  (Lubeck,  1728 
Bq.)fpUuia^div;G.KobiT^Gtsckd,Phi^sLu.MoaU. 
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(Ratzeb.  1738).  See  also  the  Quarterly  Rev.  Oct.  1978, 
art.  vi ;  Brit,  and  For.  AY.  Rev.  Jan.  1874,  p.  195;  Meth. 
QtL.  Rev.  Jan.  1974,  p.  174 ;  LutK  Ev.  Rev.  Jan.  1874,  p. 
140.  For  a  singular  endeavor  to  identify  the  Moabites 
with  the  Druses,  see  Sir  G.  H.  Kose's  pamphlet,  The 
Afghans  Ike  Ten  Tribes,  etc.  (Lond.  1852) ;  especially  the 
statement  therein  of  Mr.  Wood,  late  British  consul  at 
Damascus  (p.  154-157). 

Mo'abiteu  (Heb.  Moabiyah',  n»nSO*,  fern,  of 
Moabite;  SepL  Moa/37ni)>  a  Moabitish  woman  (Ruth 
i,  22;  ii,  2,  21 ;  iv,  5, 19;  2  Chron.  xxiv,  26).  See  Mo- 
abite. 


L'ah  (Neh.  xiii,  17).    See  Maadiah. 

Mobley,  William  H.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1880; 
removed  to  Missouri  in  1852 ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1854,  and  shortly  after  joined  the  St.  Louis  Conference; 
continued  to  travel  and  preach  regularly  till  1861,  when 
the  troubles  of  war  compelled  his  removal  to  Arkansas, 
where  he  remained  till  1865.  He  then  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky, his  native  state,  and  died  in  Hickman  County, 
July  27, 1865.  Mr.  Mobley  was  a  good  man  and  an  ef- 
ficient preacher. — Minute*  of  the  M.  E.  Churchy  South, 
1866,  a.  v. 

Mocetto,  Gibolamo,  a  painter  and  engraver  of  the 
Venetian  school,  and  sometimes  called  Hieronymus  Mo- 
cetus,  was  a  native  of  Verona,  according  to  Lanzi,  or  of 
Brescia,  according  to  Vasari,  and  was  probably  an  early 
disciple  of  Bellini.  Lanzi  mentions  an  altar-piece  in  the 
church  of  S.  Nazario-e-Celso  bearing  his  name,  and  dated 
1498.  Mocetto  was  chiefly  known,  however,  as  an  en- 
graver, and  his  works  in  this  line  are  extremely  scarce 
and  valuable.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  en- 
gravings of  the  Resurrection;  the  Sacrifice,  with  many 
figures;  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  anothe/  saint, which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum; 
the  Virgin  and  Child  seated  on  a  Throne,  and  a  wood-cut 
of  the  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem.  He  died  about 
1500.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts  (N.  Y. 
1865, 2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  590 ;  Lanzi,  Hist,  of  Painting,  transL 
by  Roscoe  (Lond.  1847,  3  vols.  8vo),  ii,  107;  Revue  des 
Beaux  Arts,  Juin  15, 1859. 

Mocha  op  Tiberias,  or  Palestine,  a  noted  rabbi, 
who  flourished  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
savans.  Unfortunately  but  little  is  known  of  his  per- 
sonal history.  He  established,  or  at  least  amplified,  the 
interlineary  system  of  vocalization,  called  the  Ttiberian, 
or  Palestinian,  which  has  for  centuries  been  generally 
adopted  both  by  Jew  and  Gentile  in  pointed  editions  of 
the  O.-T.  Scriptures,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  superline- 
ary  system,  called  the  Babylonian,  or  A  asyrian,  which 
was  invented  or  extended  by  Acha  of  Irak  (in  the  first 
half  of  the  6th  century).  Like  his  predecessor  R.  Acha, 
the  author  of  the  opposite  system,  R.  Mocha  also  com- 
piled a  large  and  small  Masorah,  in  which  are  discussed 
the  writing  of  words  with  or  without  the  vowel  letters 
(noni  K^13),  the  affixing  of  certain  accents  (ni3l33), 
accented  syllables,  Dagesh  and  Raphe,  rare  forms,  ar- 
chaic words,  homonymes,  etc.,  as  is  evident  from  an  an- 
cient MS.  of  the  Pentateuch  by  Firkowitzsch,  where  the 
following  Masoretic  gloss  frequently  occurs:  "Rabbi 
Mocha  writes  this  with  and  that  without  the  vowel  let- 
ters.1* These  Masoretic  glosses  he  wrote  in  Aramaic, 
and  in  the  Tiberian  dialect— the  language  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Jews — in  order  to  make  his  labors  both  accessible 
and  intelligible  to  all  his  people.  Not  unfrequently, 
however,  these  Masoretic  glosses  are  intermixed  with 
notes  written  in  Hebrew.  See  Pinsker,  Likuti  Kadrno- 
nijot  (Vienna,  1860),  p.  62,  Appendix ;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d. 
Juden,r,  552;  FUrst,  Gesch.  des  Kardert /turns,  i, 15  sq., 
134  sq.— Kitto,  Cyclop.  ofBibl.  Lit.  ii,  195. 

Mooh'mur,  the  Brook  (o  xull^9P°^  Moxwot/o; 
Alex,  omits  Mojf. ;  Vulg.  omits),  a  torrent,  i.  e.  a  wady 
word  "  brook"  conveys  an  entirely  false  impres- 


sion— mentioned  only  in  Judith  vii,  18;  and  there  as  spec- 
ifying the  position  of  Ekrebel — "Near  unto  Chusi,  and 
upon  the  brook  Mochmur."  Ekrebel  has  been  identi- 
fied, with  great  probability,  by  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  in  Ak- 
rabeh,  a  ruined  site  in  the  mountains  of  Central  Pales- 
tine, equidistant  from  Nablus  and  Seilun,  south-east  of 
the  former  and  north-east  of  the  latter;  and  the  torrent 
Mochmur  may  be  either  the  Wady  Makfuriyth,  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  which  Akrabeh  stands,  or  the  Wady 
Ahmar,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  former  east- 
wards. The  reading  of  the  Syriac  (Xachol  de-Peor) 
possibly  points  to  the  existence  of  a  sanctuary  of  Baal- 
Peor  in  this  neighborhood,  but  is  more  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  original  name,  which  was  apparently 
nTOrTO  (Simon,  Onomasticon  N.  T.  p.  111).— Smith. 

Modalism  is  a  term  applied  to  the  heretical  views 
regarding  the  Trinity  first  espoused  by  Sabellius,  a 
presbyter  of  Ptolemais,  who  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  8d  century.  Adopting  the  notions  of  the  earlier 
Monarchians,  he  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  doc- 
trine propounded  by  Origen  and  his  school,  that  the 
appellations  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  were  only 
so  many  different  manifestations  and  names  of  one  and 
the  same  divine  being.  He  thus  converted  the  objec- 
tive and  real  distinction  of  persons  (a  trinity  of  essence) 
into  a  merely  subjective  and  modalistic  view  (the  trin- 
ity of  manifestation).  See,  however,  Monarchians; 
Sabkllianism.  Compare  also  the  articles  Hyposta- 
sis and  Trinity. 

Modality  (from  Lat.  modus'),  a  philosophical  term 
applied  by  Kant,  who,  in  treating  of  our  judgments,  re- 
duced them  to  the  four  heads  of  quantity,  quality,  rela- 
tion, and  modality.  In  reference  to  modality,  he  teaches, 
they  are  either  problematic,  or  assertory,  or  apodictical. 
Hence  the  category  of  modality  includes  possibility  and 
impossibility,  existence  and  non-existence,  necessity  or 
contingency.  But  existence  and  non-existence  should 
have  no  place;  the  contingent  and  the  necessary  are 
not  different  from  being.  Kant  was  not,  however,  the 
first  to  use  the  term  modality.  Aristotle  may  not  have 
used  it  himself  in  the  four  modal  propositions  which  he 
defined  and  opposed  (Uipi  ippnvtiac.,  c.  12-14),  but  it  is 
to  be  found  among  his  commentators  and  the  scholastic 
philosophers.  See  Krauth's  Fleming,  Vocabulaty  of 
Philos.  (N.  Y„  Sheldon  A  Co.)  p.  320, 821 ;  Diet,  des  Set-' 
ences  PhUosoph.  s.  v. 

Modena,  formerly  a  sovereign  duchy  of  Upper  It- 
aly, and  now  a  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  is  situated 
between  Parma,  Lombardy,  Venice,  the  Papal  States, 
Tuscany,  and  the  Adriatic  Ocean,  and  covers  an  area  of 
about  2800  square  miles,  with  604,500  inhabitants  (in 
1870). 

The  ancient  history  of  Modena  affords  evidence  that 
it  enjoyed  at  an  early  period  a  considerable  degree  of 
prosperity;  the  splendor,  wealth,  and  arts  of  its  capital, 
of  like  name,  being  mentioned  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  and 
Strabo.  In  modern  times  Modena  has  shared,  more  or 
less,  the  various  vicissitudes  which  befell  Italy,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  great  internecine  feuds  of  the  country. 
In  960  a  member  of  the  great  house  of  Este  was  pro- 
claimed marquis  of  Modena,  and  in  1452  the  then  reign- 
ing marquis  was  created  duke  by  the  emperor  Frederick 
HI.  In  1797  Modena  formed  part  of  the  Cisalpine  Re- 
public, but  was  restored  in  1814  by  the  congress  of  Vi- 
enna to  the  reigning  family.  The  duchy  had  at  that 
time  an  area  of  2810  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
586,000.  In  1848  the  duke  of  Modena  was  temporarily 
deprived  of  bis  rights;  and  in  1859  the  population  de- 
finitively expelled  their  unpopular  ruler,  who  carried 
off  all  the  property  and  valuables  within  his  reach,  in- 
cluding the  silver  handles  of  the  palace  doors.  In  the 
beginning  of  March,  1860,  a  plebiscitum  declared  in  fa- 
vor of  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  which 
is  now  included  in  Italy  as  a  united  kingdom. 

In  ecclesiastical  history,  Modena  figures  quite  promi- 
nently during  the  Reformatory  movement  of  the  16th 
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century.  The  learned  Sicilian,  Paola  Ricci,  labored 
there  successfully  in  1540,  and  the  Roman  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  cardinal  Morone,  at  one  time  gave  the  country 
up  as  Lutheran.  The  duchess  herself,  Renata  de  Fer- 
rara,  a  sister  of  Francis  I  of  France,  greatly  distin- 
guished herself  as  a  promoter  of  the  new  doctrines.  But 
the  Inquisition  came,  and  from  its  introduction  dates 
the  wane  of  Protestantism  in  Modena,  See  Inquisi- 
tion; Italy. 

Modena,  Barnaba  da,  an  esteemed  Italian 
painter  of  the  school  of  Modena,  who  nourished  in  the 
14th  century,  was  among  the  first  artists  who  obtained 
any  reputation  in  Piedmont.  Two  pictures  exist  in  the 
Conventuals  of  Pisa  by  this  master,  one  in  the  church 
and  the  other  in  the  convent;  both  portray  the  Virgin. 
In  the  second  the  coronation  is  represented,  and  the 
Virgin  is  seen  surrounded  by  St.  Francis  and  other  saints 
of  his  order.  Delia  Valle  speaks  in  high  terms  of  a 
third  picture  of  the  Virgin,  remaining  in  the  possession 
of  the  Conventuals  of  Alba,  which  he  says  is  in  a  grander 
style  than  any  contemporary  works ;  and  he  states  that 
it  bears  the  date  1357.  Morrona  extols  the  beauty  of 
his  heads  and  the  delicacy  of  his  coloring,  and  prefers 
him  to  Giotto.  Hardly  anything  is  known  of  his  per- 
sonal history.  See  Lanzi,  Hist,  of  Painting,  transL  by 
Roscoe  (Lond.  1847, 3  vols.  8vo),  ii,  845;  iii,  292;  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts  (N.  Y.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo),  ii. 
370. 

Modena,  Leon  da.    See  Lkon. 

Modena,  Nlccoletto  da,  an  old  Italian  painter 
and  engraver,  nourished  at  Modena  about  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.  He  is  principally  known  as  one 
of  the  first  engravers  of  Italy.  His  plates  are  well  de- 
signed, but  are  rudely  executed.  The  principal  produc- 
.  tions  are,  The  A  deration  of  the  Shepherds ;  St.  Sebas- 
tian, with  Niccoletto  on  a  tablet ;  St.  Jerome ;  St.  George ; 
a  full-length  figure  of  Christ ;  St.  Sebastian,  with  his 
arms  tied  over  his  head  to  a  column,  and  his  body 
pierced  with  six  arrows.  Another  St.  Sebastian,  larger 
thin  the  preceding,  and  pierced  with  three  arrows.  Da- 
vit with  the  head  of  Goliath ;  St.  A  nthony ;  The  vestal 
Lucca  carrying  water  in  a  sieve  to  prove  her  virginity  ; 
St.  Catharine,  and  a  Saint  bearing  a  large  bag  on  his 
back.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  See  Jame- 
son and  Eastlake,  Hist,  of  our  ford  (Lond.  1864,  2  vols. 
8vo),  ii,  57 ;  Lanzi,  Hist,  of  Painting,  transl.  by  Roscoe 
(  Lond.  1847,  3  vols.  8vo  ),  i,  107 ;  ii,  346 ;  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts  (N.  Y.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo),  ii, 
571. 

Modena,  Pellegrino  da,  an  Italian  painter,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Modena  school,  was  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  He  is  often  called  Pelle- 
grino Afunari,  and  sometimes  Aretusi,  but  is  commonly 
known  by  the  title  prefixed  to  this  notice.  According 
to  Lanzi,  he  first  studied  with  his  father,  who  was  also 
an  artist  of  considerable  repute,  and  in  1509  painted  an 
altar-piece  for  the  church  of  St.  Giovanni  at  Modena, 
which  gained  him  no  little  reputation.  At  this  time 
the  fame  of  Raphael  reached  Modena,  and  Pellegrino  at 
once  journeyed  to  Rome,  and  placed  himself  under  the 
instruction  of  that  sublime  master,  who,  perceiving  the 
remarkable  talent  of  his  pupil,  employed  him  as  assist- 
ant in  the  famous  works  in  the  Vatican.  At  first  Pelle- 
grino painted  in  the  open  galleries,  but  afterwards  exe- 
cuted from  the  designs  of  Raphael  the  History  of  Jacob 
and  the  History  of  Solomon  in  the  Vatican,  which  Lanzi 
says  were  painted  entirely  after  the  manner  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  in  a  style  almost  incomparable.  After  the 
death  of  Raphael  he  continued  to  paint  at  Rome  from 
his  own  designs,  and  executed  some  admirable  works  for 
the  different  churches,  particularly  a  work  in  fresco  in 
the  church  of  St.  Giacomo,  entitled  the  History  of  St. 
Jamfs.  After  its  completion  he  returned  to  Modena. 
Here  he  painted  his  most  celebrated  picture  of  the  Na- 
tivity of  our  ford,  in  the  church  of  St.  Paolo,  which  is 
characterized  by  Lanzi  as  "  breathing  in  every  part  the 


graces  of  him  of  Urbino."  Pellegrino  met  with  a  tragic 
death  at  the  hands  of  some  Modenese,  who  turned  their 
fury  against  him  because  his  son  had  slain  an  antago- 
nist in  a  quarrel,  in  1523.  See  Lanzi,  Hist  of  Painting, 
transl.  by  Roscoe  (Lond.  1847,  3  vols.  8ro),  i,  397 ;  ii, 
350 ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts  (ST.  Y.  1865,  2 
vols.  8vo),  ii,  570. 

Moderate.  To  moderate  a  call,  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  is,  under  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  clergy, 
to  publicly  announce  and  give  in  an  invitation  to  a  min- 
ister or  licentiate  to  take  the  charge  of  a  parish ;  which 
announcement  or  invitation,  thus  given  in  the  hearing 
of  the  assembled  parishioners,  is  regarded  as  the  first  le- 
gal step  towards  a  settlement. — Buck,  TheoL  IHcL  s.  v. 

Moderates  is  a  name  applied  to  those  theologians 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  who  favor  patronage  (pro- 
hibited by  the  Parliament  of  1692,  and  in  the  Books  of 
Discipline)  and  a  moderate  orthodoxy,  i.  e.  a  mitigation 
of  the  strictness  of  the  old  confessions.  The  first  Mod- 
erates flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  un- 
der the  Robertaonian  administration  (1752-82).  As 
early  as  1720,  however,  the  Moderate  party  bad  its  in- 
fluence in  the  Church,  as  is  apparent  from  the  five  prop- 
ositions which  were  condemned  in  a  council  held  at  that 
time  to  suppress  Antinomianism  [see  Marrow  Contro- 
versy] ;  and  the  secession  of  1734  was'  no  doubt  pro- 
voked by  the  ascendency  of  the  Neonomians,  afterwards 
leaders  in  the  party  of  the  Moderates.  In  many  re- 
spects the  Moderates  are  the  "  Latitudinarians"  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Many  of  them  adopted  the  ethi- 
cal principles  of  Francis  Hutcheson  (q.  v.).  The  leading 
pulpit  orator  among  the  Moderates— Dr.  Hugh  Blair — 
deficient  in  evangelical  thought  and  feeling,  actually- 
defended  Hume  against  the  Assembly;  and  well  he 
might,  for  had  not  his  party  declared  (in  1720)  that  holi- 
ness is  not  necessary  to  salvation  f  There  were,  however, 
many  Moderates  of  an  evangelical  spirit,  and  these  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Free -church  movement.  See 
Scotland,  Church  of.    (J.  H.W.) 

Moderation  imports  a  proper  government  of  pas- 
sion and  pleasure,  preventing  extremes  of  any  kind. 
The  presence  of  moderation  is  manifest  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  calm  and  temperate  frame  of  mind.  "  Moder- 
ation," says  Blair,  "  ought  to  take  place  in  our  wishes, 
pursuits,  expectations,  pleasures,  and  passions." 

(1.)  We  should  be  moderate  in  our  wishes.  The  ac- 
tive mind  of  man  is  seldom  or  never  satisfied  with  its 
present  condition,  how  prosperous  soever.  Originally- 
formed  for  a  wider  range  of  objects,  for  a  higher  sphere 
of  enjoyments,  it  finds  itself,  in  every  situation  of  for- 
tune, straitened  and  confined.  Sensible  of  deficiency  in 
its  state,  it  is  ever  sending  forth  the  fond  desire,  the  as- 
piring wish  after  something  beyond  what  is  enjoyed  at 
present.  Assuredly  there  is  nothing  unlawful  in  our 
wishing  to  be  freed  from  whatever  is  disagreeable,  and 
to  obtain  a  fuller  enjoyment  of  the  comforts  of  life*  But 
when  these  wishes  are  not  tempered  by  reason  they  are 
in  danger  of  precipitating  us  into  extravagance  and 
folly.  If  we  suffer  our  fancy  to  create  to  itself  worlds 
of  ideal  happiness ;  if  we  feed  our  imagination  with 
plans  of  opulence  and  splendor  far  beyond  our  rank ;  if 
we  fix  to  our  wishes  certain  stages  of  high  advance- 
ment, or  certain  degrees  of  uncommon  reputation  or  dis- 
tinction, as  the  sole  stations  of  felicity,  the  assured  con- 
sequence will  be  that  we  shall  become  unhappy  in  our 
present  state,  unfit  for  acting  the  part  and  discharging 
the  duties  that  belong  to  it;  we  shall  discompose  the 
peace  and  order  of  our  minds,  and  foment  many  hurtful 
passions.  Here,  then,  let  moderation  begin  its  reign, 
by  bringing  within  reasonable  bounds  the  wishes  that  we 
form.  As  soon  as  they  become  extravagant,  let  us  check 
them  by  proper  reflections  on  the  fallacious  nature  of 
those  objects  which  the  world  hangs  out  to  allure  desire. 

(2.)  We  should  be  moderate  in  our  pursuits.  When 
the  active  pursuits  in  which  we  engage  rise  beyond 
moderation,  they  fill  the  world  with  great  disorders, 
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often  with  flagrant  crimes.  Tet  all  ambition  is  not  to 
be  condemned,  nor  ought  high  purposes  on  every  occa- 
sion to  be  checked.  Some  men  are  formed  bv  nature 
for  rising  into  conspicuous  stations  of  life.  In  following 
the  impulse  of  their  minds,  and  properly  exerting  the 
talents  with  which  God  has  blessed  them,  there  is  room 
for  ambition  to  act  in  a  laudable  sphere,  and  to  become 
the  instrument  of  much  public  good.  But  this  may 
safely  be  pronounced,  that  the  bulk  of  men  are  ready  to 
overrate  their  own  abilities,  and  to  imagine  themselves 
equal  to  higher  things  than  they  were  ever  designed 
for  by  nature.  We  should  therefore  be  sober  in  fixing 
our  aims  and  planning  our  destined  pursuits.  We 
should  beware  of  being  led  aside  from  the  plain  path 
of  sound  and  moderate  conduct  by  those  false  lights 
which  self-flattery  is  always  ready  to  hang  out.  By 
aiming  at  a  mark  too  high  we  may  fall  short  of  what  it 
was  in  our  power  to  have  reached.  Instead  of  attain- 
ing to  eminence,  we  may  not  only  expose  ourselves  to 
derision,  but  bring  upon  our  heads  manifold  disasters. 

(3.)  We  should  be  moderate  in  our  expectations. 
When  our  state  is  flourishing,  and  the  course  of  events 
proceeds  according  to  our  wish,  we  ought  not  to  Buffer 
our  minds  to  be  vainly  lifted  up.  We  ought  not  to 
flatter  ourselves  with  high  prospects  of  the  increasing 
favors  of  the  world  and  the  continuing  applause  of  men. 
By  want  of  moderation  in  our  hopes  we  not  only  in- 
crease dejection  when  disappointment  comes,  but  we  ac- 
celerate disappointment ;  we  bring  forward  with  greater 
speed  disagreeable  changes  in  our  state.  For  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of  presumptuous  expectation  is  rashness 
in  conduct.  He  who  indulges  in  confident  security  of 
course  neglects  due  precautions  against  the  dangere  that 
threaten  him ;  and  his  fall  will  be  foreseen  and  predict- 
ed. He  not  only  exposes  himself  unguarded  to  dangers, 
but  he  multiplies  them  against  himself.  By  presump- 
tion and  vanity  he  either  provokes  enmity  or  incurs 
contempt,  A  temperate  spirit  and  moderate  expecta- 
tions are  the  best  safeguard  of  the  mind  in  this  uncer- 
tain and  changing  state.  They  enable  us  to  pass 
through  the  world  with  most  comfort.  When  we  rise 
in  the  world  they  contribute  to  our  elevation,  and  if  we 
fall  they  render  our  fall  the  lighter. 

(4.)  We  should  be  moderate  in  our  pleasure*.  It  is 
an  invariable  law  of  our  present  condition  that  every 
pleasure  which  is  pursued  to  excess  converts  itself  into 
poison.  What  was  intended  for  the  cordial  and  refresh- 
ment of  human  life,  through  want  of  moderation,  we 
turn  to  its  bane.  No  sooner  do  we  pass  the  line  which 
temperance  has  drawn  than  pernicious  effects  succeed. 
Could  the  monuments  of  death  be  laid  open  to  our  view, 
they  would  read  a  lecture  in  favor  of  moderation  much 
more  powerful  than  any  that  the  most  eloquent  preacher 
can  give.  We  should  behold  the  graves  peopled  with 
the  victims  of  intemperance;  we  should  behold  those 
chambers  of  darkness  hung  round  on  every  side  with 
the  trophies  of  luxury,  drunkenness,  and  sensuality. 
So  numerous  should  we  find  those  martyrs  of  iniquity 
that  it  may  safely  be  asserted  where  war  or  pestilence 
has  slain  its  thousands  intemperate  pleasure  has  slain 
its  ten  thousands. 

(5.)  We  should  be  moderate  in  all  out  passions.  This 
exercise  of  moderation  is  the  more  requisite  because 
every  passion  in  human  nature  has  of  itself  a  tendency 
to  run  into  excess.  All  passion  implies  a  violent  emo- 
tion of  mind.  Of  course  it  is  apt  to  derange  the  regular 
course  of  our  ideas,  and  to  produce  confusion  within. 
Of  some  passions,  such  as  anger  and  resentment,  the  ex- 
cess is  so  obviously  dangerous  as  loudly  to  call  for  mod- 
eration. He  who  gives  himself  up  to  the  impetuosity 
of  such  passions  without  restraint  is  universally  con- 
demned. Of  the  insidious  growth  of  passion,  therefore, 
we  have  great  reason  to  beware.  Let  us  be  persuaded 
that  moments  of  passion  are  always  moments  of  delu- 
sion ;  that  nothing  truly  is  what  it  then  seems  to  be ; 
that  all  the  opinions  which  we  then  form  are  erroneous ; 
and  that  all  the  judgments  which  we  then  pass  are  ex- 


travagant Let  moderation  accustom  us  to  wait  till  the 
fumes  of  passion  are  spent:  till  the  mist  which  it  has 
raised  begins  to  be  dissipated.  On  no  occasion  let  us 
imagine  that  strength  of  mind  is  shown  by  violence  of 
passion.  It  is  the  strength  of  one  who  is  in  the  delir- 
ium of  a  fever,  or  under  the  disease  of  madness.  True 
strength  of  mind  is  shown  in  governing  and  resisting 
passion,  and  acting  on  the  most  trying  occasions  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  right  reason.  See 
Blair,  Sermons,\oL  ii,  scrm.  xlii. 

Moderator  is  the  name  of  an  ecclesiastical  officer 
in  the  Presbyterian  churches.  His  duty  is  to  preside 
over  a  meeting  or  an  assembly  of  ministers,  to  regulate 
their  proceedings  in  session,  and  to  declare  the  vote  (see 
Presbyt.  Confession,  p.  3G6  sq.).  To  moderate  in  a  caU 
is  to  preside  over  the  election  of  a  minister.  When  the 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  episcopacy  into  Scotland, 
one  plan  was  to  have  petpetual  moderators  for  presby- 
teries— a  bishop  or  his  vicar  to  be  chosen  to  the  office. 

Moderatus  of  Gades  (Moderatus  Gaditanus\  a 
distinguished  exponent  of  the  neo-Pythagorean  school 
of  philosophy,  surnamed  after  his  native  place,  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero  (A.D.  54-68).  He 
collected  all  the  MSS.  extant  on  the  philosophical  views 
of  Pythagoras,  and  embodied  them  in  his  works :  Lib. 
xi,  De  placitis  secta  Pytkagoricce  ;  lib.  v,  Sckolarum 
Pytkagoricarum,  which  are  unfortunately  no  longer  ex- 
tant. (Simply  a  fragment  of  his  is  preserved  by  Sto- 
bseus,  Eclog.  p.  3.)  According  to  Porphyry  (Vita  Py- 
thag.  §  32  et  53),  Moderatus  sought  to  justify  the  in- 
corporation into  Pythagoreanism  of  Platonic  and  neo- 
theological  doctrines,  through  the  hypothesis  that  the 
ancient  Pythagoreans  themselves  intentionally  expressed 
the  highest  truths  in  signs,  and  for  that  purpose  made 
use  of  numbers.  The  number  one  was  the  symbol  of 
unity  and  equality,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  harmony 
and  duration  of  all  things,  while  two  was  the  symbol  of 
difference  and  inequality,  of  division  and  change,  etc 
See  Neo-Pythagoreanism.  Moderatus  is  reputed  to 
have  been  a  man  of  considerable  eloquence,  and  not  only 
to  have  been  popular  in  his  day,  but  to  have  found  an 
imitator,  to  some  extent,  in  Iamblichus  (q.  v.).  See 
Schoell,  Histoire  de  la  littirature  Grecque,  vi,  54 ;  Ueber- 
weg,  Hist  Pkilos.  i,  232  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Modern  Question,  The,  is  a  term  used  by 
some  to  designate  a  controversy  on  the  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation. The  question  raised  is,  "Whether  it  be  the 
duty  of  all  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  preached  to  repent 
and  believe  in  Christ?"  It  is  called  the  Modern  ques- 
tion because  it  is  supposed  never  to  have  been  agitated 
before  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  The  following 
is  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Ryland's  history  of  the  controversy, 
which  he  considers  as  having  originated  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, England,  in  the  Baptist  churches  in  which  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Rothwell,  preached ;  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  latter  took  an  active  part  in  it,  Mr.  Maurice, 
his  successor,  even  strenuously  opposed  the  negative  side 
of  the  question,  which  had  been  maintained  by  some  of 
Mr.  Davis's  admirers,  particularly  by  Mr.  Lewis  Wey- 
man,  of  Kimbolton,  to  whom  Mr.  Maurice  wrote  a  re- 
ply, which,  Mr.  Maurice  dying  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, was  published  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bradbury. 
This  was  between  1737'  and  1739.  Mr.  Gutteridge,  of 
Oundle,  also  took  the  affirmative  side;  and  in  1743  Mr. 
Brine  the  negative;  as  did  also  the  learned  Dr.  Gill, 
though*  he  did  not  write  expressly  on  the  subject.  The 
question  thus  started  agitated  the  Baptists  down  to  the 
time  of  Andrew  Fuller,  who  very  ably  supported  the 
positive  side,  viz.,  that "  faith  is  the  duty  of  all  men,  al- 
though, through  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  men 
will  not  believe  till  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  On 
the  other  side  it  was  contended  that  "  faith  was  not  a 
duty,  but  a  grace,"  the  exercise  of  which  was  not  re- 
quired till  it  was  bestowed.  Mr.  Fuller,  holding  that 
it  is  both,  published  The  Gospel  worthy  of  all  Ac- 
ceptation, or  the  Duty  of  all  Men  to  believe  in  Jesus 
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Christ,  "  The  leading  design  of  this  performance  (says 
Mr.  Morris)  is  to  prove  that  men  are  under  indispensa- 
ble obligations  to  believe  whatever  God  says,  and  to  do 
whatever  he  commands ;  and  a  Saviour  being  revealed 
in  the  Gospel,  the  law  in  effect  requires  those  to  whom 
be  is  made  known  to"  believe  in  him,  seeing  it  insists 
upon  obedieuce  to  the  whole  will  of  God ;  that  the  ina- 
bility of  man  to  comply  with  the  divine  requirements 
is  wholly  of  a  moral  nature,  and  consists  in  the  prev- 
alence of  an  evil  disposition,  which,  .being  voluntary,  is 
in  the  highest  degree  criminal."  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Fuller  was  attacked  by  Mr.  Button,  a  supralapsarian,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  Mr.  Daniel  Taylor,  an  Arminian, 
on  the  other;  to  whom  he  replied  by  A  Defence  of  his 
former  tract,  and  this  ended  the  controversy.  The  late 
Mr.  Robinson  shrewdly  remarks  that  those  ministers  who 
will  not  use  applications,  lest  they  should  rob  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  the  honor  of  applying  the  Word,  should,  for  the 
same  reason,  not  use  explications,  lest  they  should  de- 
prive him  of  the  honor  of  illustrating  it.  See  Ryland, 
Lift  of  Fuller,  p.  6-11;  Morris,  Lift  of  Fuller,  ch.  ii; 
Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches,  ii,  672;  Ivimey,  English 
Baptists,  iii,  262.    See  Salvation. 

Modestus  (1),  St.,  an  apostle  of  the  Church  in  Ca- 
rinthia, flourished  in  the  8th  century. '  He  was  one  of 
six  whom  bishop  Vigilius  of  Salzburg  sent  to  Carinthia 
to  preach  the  glad  tidings.  Modestus  lived  but  a  short 
time  after  his  arrival  in  Carinthia,  but  the  success  of  his 
mission  is  manifest  in  the  conversion  of  the  princes  of 
the  country,  who  are  said  to  have  espoused  the  cause  of 
Christianity  at  this  time.  See  Carinthia.  Modestus  is 
commemorated  in  the  Latin  Church  as  a  saint.  (2.)  An- 
other Modestus  flourished  in  the  7th  century  (616-626) 
as  patriarch  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  He  is  reputed 
as  the  restorer  of  the  holy  church  at  Jerusalem,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  under  Chosroes  II  in  614. 

Modesty  (Lat.  modestia,  from  modus,  a  measure) 
is  sometimes  used  to  denote  humility,  and  sometimes  to 
express  chastity.  The  Greek  word  kosmios  signifies 
neat,  or  well  arranged.  It  suggests  the  idea  of  simple 
elegance.  Modesty,  therefore,  consists  in  purity  of  sen- 
timent and  manners,  inclining  us  to  abhor  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  vice  and  indecency,  and  to  fear  doing  any- 
thing which  will  justly  incur  censure.  An  excess  of 
modesty  is  called  bashfulness  or  diffidence,  and  the  want 
of  it  impertinence  or  impudence.  There  is  also  a  false 
or  vicious  modestv.  which  influences  a  man  to  do  anv- 
thing  that  is  ill  or  indiscreet;  such  as,  through  fear  of 
offending  his  companions,  he  runs  into  their  follies  or 
excesses;  or  it  is  a  false  modesty  which  restrains  a 
man  from  doing  what  is  good  or  laudable,  such  as  being 
ashamed  to  speak  of  religion,  and  to  be  seen  in  the  ex- 
ercises of  piety  and  devotion. — Buck,  Theol.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Modi  or  Mode  (i.  e.  courageous,  from  a  root  cog- 
nate with  the  Danish  mod,  and  the  German  muth, 
u  courage")  is  in  northern  mythology  the  name  of  a  son 
of  Thor,  who,  the  legend  goes,  is  tu  survive  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  at  Raguardek,  and  in  the  renovated 
world  will  share  with  Mogni  the  possession  of  their  fa- 
ther's hammer,  and  engage  in  the  extermination  of  all 
strife.  See  Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology,  voL  i ;  Ke yes, 
Religion  of  the  Northmen. 

Modigllana,  Francisco,  a  Bolognese  painter, 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
Lanzi  says  he  "  was  not  remarkably  powerful,  nor  al- 
ways consistent  with  himself,  but  very  graceful  and 
beautiful,  and  deserving  a  place  in  our  lexica."  His 
works  at  Urbino,  where  he  is  known  under  the  name  of 
Francisco  da  Forli,  are  a  picture  of  Christ  taken  dotcn 
from  the  Cross,  in  oil,  at  St.  Croce,  and  some  Angels,  in 
fresco,  at  St.  Lucia.  His  finest  works,  however,  are  in 
the  churches  at  Forli  and  Rimini,  among  which  are 
Adam  driven  from  Eden,  the  Deluge,  and  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  He  died  suddenly,  leaving  his  work  imperfect, 
but  it  was  afterwards  continued  by  Arrigoni,  who  paint- 
ed the  Death  of  Abel  in  the  same  place.     See  M"*', 


Hist,  of  Painting,  twulby  Roacoe  (Load.  1847,8  vols. 
8vo),  iii,  57. 

Mo 'din  (Mwfctv  v.  r.  MwoWp,  MwoW/t,  BiWa- 
a'/i,  and  in  ch.  ii  MvSttiv;  Josephus,  MwAuift,  and 
once  Mu>foiiv;  Vulg.  J/odm.-  the  Jewish  form  is,  in  the 
Mishna,  OVTWi,  in  Joseph  ben-Gorion,  ch.   xx, 

rWTTOfl ;  the  Syriac  version  of  Maccabees  agrees  with 

the  Mishna,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  article,  and  in 
the  usual  substitution  of  r  for  d,  MoraHm),  a  place  not 
mentioned  in  either  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  though 
rendered  immortal  by  its  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  the  interval  between  the  two.  It  was 
the  native  city  of  the  Maccabaean  family  (1  Mace  xiii, 
25),  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  contained  their  an- 
cestral sepulchre  (nfyoc)  (ii,  70;  ix,  19).  Hither  Mat- 
tathias  removed  from  Jerusalem,  where  up  to  that  time 
he  seems  to  have  been  residing,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Antiochian  persecution  (ii,  1).  It  was  here  that 
he  struck  the  tint  blow  of  resistance,  by  slaying  on  the 
heathen  altar  which  had  been  erected  in  the  place  both 
the  commissioner  of  Antiochus  and  a  recreant  Jew  whom 
he  had  induced  to  sacrifice,  and  then  demolishing  the 
altar.  Mattathias  himself,  and  subsequently  his  sons 
Judas  and  Jonathan,  were  buried  in  the  family  tomb, 
and  over  them  Simon  erected  a  structure  which  is  mi- 
nutely described  in  the  book  of  Maccabees  (xiii,  25-30), 
and,  with  less  detail,  by  Josephus  {Ant,  xiii,  6,  6),  but 
the  restoration  of  which  has  hitherto  proved  aa  difficult 
a  puzzle  as  that  of  the  mausoleum  of  Artemisia. 

At  Modin  the  Maccahnan  armies  encamped  on  the 
eves  of  two  of  their  most  memorable  victories — that  of 
Judas  over  Antiochus  Eupator  (2  Mace  xiii,  14),  and 
that  of  Simon  over  Cendebeus  (1  Mace  xvi,  4>— the 
last  battle  of  the  venerable  chief  before  his  assassina- 
tion.   The  only  indication  of  the  position  of  the  place 
to  be  gathered  from  the  above  notices  is  contained  in 
the  last,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  near  "  the 
plain"  (to  irttiov),  L  e.  the  great  maritime  lowland  of 
Philistia  (ver.  5).    By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomast. 
Mqdet i/i,  Modim)  it  is  specified  as  near  Diospolis,  L  e. 
Lydda;  while  the  notice  in  the  Mishna  (Pesachim,  ix, 
2),  and  the  comments  of  Bartenora  and  Maimomdes, 
state  that  it  was  fifteen  (Roman)  miles  from  Jerusalem. 
At  the  same  time  the  description  of  the  monument 
seems  to  imply  (though  for  this  see  below)  that  the 
spot  was  so  lofty  as  to  be  visible  from  the  sea,  and  so 
near  that  even  the  details  of  the  sculpture  were  dis- 
cernible therefrom.    All  these  conditions,  except  the 
last,  are  tolerably  fulfilled  in  either  of  the  two  sites 
called  Latrun  and  Kubdb.    The  former  of  these  is,  by 
the  shortest  road — that  through  Wady  Ali — exactly 
fifteen  Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem ;  it  is  about  eight 
English  miles  from  Lydd,  fifteen  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  nine  or  ten  from  the  River  Rubin,  on  which 
it  is  probable  that  Cedron— the  position  of  Cendebseua 
in  Simon's  battle — stood.     Kubab  is  a  couple  of  miles 
farther  from  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  nearer  to  Lydd 
and  to  the  sea,  on  the  most  westerly  spur  of  the  hills  of 
Benjamin.    Both  are  lofty,  and  both  apparently — La- 
trun certainly — command  a  view  of  the  Mediterranean. 
In  favor  of  Latrun  are  the  extensive  ancient  remains 
with  which  the  top  of  the  hill  is  said  to  be  covered 
(Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  iii,  151;  Tobler,  Dritte  Wand.  p. 
186),  though  of  their  date  and  particulars  we  have  at 
present  no  accurate  information.    The  foundations  of 
the  fortress  appear  to  be  of  the  Roman  age,  or  perhaps 
earlier,  though  the  upper  parts  exhibit  pointed  arches 
and  light  architecture  of  a  much  later  date.     The  view 
from  the  summit  is  commanding,  and  embraces  the 
whole  plain  to  Joppa  and  the  Mediterranean  beyond. 
The  name  Latron  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  16th 
century,  from  the  legend  which  made  this  the  birth- 
place of  the  penitent  thief—"  Castrum  boni  Latronis" 
(Quaresmius,  ii,  12;  Porter,  Hand-book,  p.  285;  Reland, 
p.  901 ;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  308).     Kubab  ap- 
pears to  possess  no  ruins,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  ita 
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name  may  retain  a  trace  of  tbe  monument  Ewald 
(Gtsch,  iv,  850,  note)  suggests  that  the  name  Modin 
may  be  still  surviving  in  Deir  Main,  But  this  is  ques- 
tionable on  philological  grounds ;  and  tbe  position  of 
Deir  Ma'in  is  less  in  accordance  with  the  facts  than  that 
of  the  two  named  in  the  text.  The  mediaeval  and  mod- 
em tradition  (see  Robinson,  ii,  7)  places  Modin  at  Sobii, 
an  eminence  south  of  Kuriet  el-Enab ;  but  this  being  not 
more  than  seven  miles  from  Jerusalem,  while  it  is  as 
much  as  twenty-five  from  Lydd  and  thirty  from  the 
sea,  and  also  far  removed  from  the  plain  of  Philistia,  is 
at  variance  with  every  one  of  the  conditions  implied  in 
the  records.  It  has  found  advocates  in  our  own  day  in 
H.  de  Saulcy  (L'A  rt  Judaique,  etc,  p.  377  sq.)  and  M. 
Sahcmann  (Jerusalem,  Etude,  etc,  p.  37,  38 ;  where  the 
lively  account  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  it  were  less 
encumbered  with  mistakes),  the  latter  of  whom  ex- 
plored chambers  there  which  may  have  been  tombs, 
though  he  admits  that  there  was  nothing  to  prove  it, 
A  suggestive  fact,  which  Dr.  Robinson  first  pointed  out, 
is  the  want  of  unanimity  in  the  accounts  of  the  medi- 
aeval travellers,  some  of  whom,  as  William  of  Tyre  (viii, 
1),  place  Modin  in  a  position  near  Emmaus-Nicopolis, 
Nob,  and  Lydda.  M.  Mislin  also — usually  so  vehement 
in  favor  of  the  traditional  sites— has  recommended  fur- 
ther investigation.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  the  ex- 
pression of  the  book  of  Maccabees  as  to  the  monument 
being  visible  from  the  sea  has  been  misinterpreted,  then 
one  impediment  to  the  reception  of  Soba  will  be  removed ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  tradition 
in  the  teeth  of  those  which  remain. 

The  descriptions  of  the  tomb  by  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Maccabees  and  Josephus,  who  had  both  appar- 
ently seen  it,  will  be  most  conveniently  compared  by 
being  printed  together : 


1  Mace  xxlii,  97-30. 
"  And  Simon  made  a  build- 
ing over  the  sepulchre  of  his 
father  and  his  brethren,  and 
raised  It  aloft  to  view  with 
polished  stone  behind  andbe- 
rore.  And  he  set  up  upon  it 
seven  pyramids,  one  against 


Josephus,  Ant  xtll,  0, 0. 

"And  Simon  built  n  very 
large  monument  to  hi  a  father 
and  his  brethren  of  white 
and  polished  stone.  And  he 
raised  it  up  to  a  great  and 
conspicuous  height,  and 
threw  cloisters  arouud,  and 


another,  for  his  father  and  set  np  pillars  of  a  single 
his  mother  and  his  four  breth-  stone,  a  work  wonderful  to 


ren.    And  on  these  he  made 
engines  of  war,  and  set  great 


behold:  and  near  to  the*e 
he  built  seven  pyramids  to 


pillars  round  about,  and  on  his  parents  and  his  broth- 


the  pillars  he  made  suits  of 
armor  for  a  perpetual  mem- 
ory ;  and  by  the  suits  of  ar- 
mor ships  carved,  so  that 
they  mteht  be  seen  by  all 
that  sail  on  the  sea.  This 
sepulchre  he  made  at  Modin, 


erF,  one  for  each,  terrible  to 
behold  both  for  sixe  and 
beauty. 


And  these  things  are  pre- 


B' 


and  it  stands  onto  this  day. ".served  even  to  this  day. 

The  monuments  are  said  by  Eusebius  (ut  sup.)  to  have 
been  still  shown  when  be  wrote — AD.  cir.  320.  Any 
restoration  of  the  structure  from  so  imperfect  an  account 
as  tbe  above  can  never  be  anything  more  than  conject- 
ure. Something  has  been  already  attempted  under 
Maccabees  (q.  v.).  But  in  its  absence  one  or  two 
questions  present  themselves. 

(1.)  The  "ships"  (irXoia,  naves).  The  sea  and  its 
pursuits  were  so  alien  to  the  ancient  Jews,  and  the  life 
of  the  Maccabaean  heroes  who  preceded  Simon  was — if 
we  except  their  casual  relations  with  Joppa  and  Jaronia 
and  the  battle-field  of  the  maritime  plain — so  uncon- 
nected therewith,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  suppose  that 
the  word  is  corrupted  from  what  it  originally  was.  This 
waa  the  view  of  J.  D.  Michaelis,  but  he  does  not  pro- 
pose any  satisfactory  word  in  substitution  for  wXoia 
(see  his  suggestion  in  Grimm,  ad  loc).  True,  Simon 
appears  to  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  alive  to  the 
importance  of  commerce  to  his  conn  try,  and  he  is  espe- 
cially commemorated  for  having  acquired  the  harbor  of 
Joppa,  and  thus  opened  an  inlet  for  the  isles  of  the  sea 
(1  Mace  xiv,  5).  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  connec- 
tion between  this  and  the  placing  of  ships  on  a  monu- 
ment to  his  father  and  brothers,  whose  memorable  deeds 
had  been  of  a  different  description.    It  is  perhaps  more 
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feasible  to  suppose  that  the  sculptures  were  intended  to 
be  symbolical  of  the  departed  heroes.  In  this  case  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  during  Simons  intercourse 
with  the  Romans  he  had  seen  and  been  struck  with 
their  war-galleys,  no  inapt  symbols  of  the  fierce  and 
rapid  career  of  Judas.  How  far  such  symbolical  repre- 
sentation was  likely  to  occur  to  a  Jew  of  that  period  is 
another  question. 

(2.)  The  distance  at  which  the  "ships'1  were  to  be 
seen.  Here  again,  when  the  necessary  distance  of  Mo- 
din from  the  sea — Latrun,  fifteen  miles;  Kubab,  thir- 
teen; Lydda  itself,  ten — and  the  limited  size  of  the 
sculptures  are  considered,  the  doubt  inevitably  arises 
whether  the  Greek  text  of  the  book  of  Maccabees  accu- 
rately represents  the  original.  De  Saulcy  {VAri  Ju- 
daique,  p.  877)  ingeniously  suggests  that  the  true  mean- 
ing is,  not  that  the  sculptures  could  be  discerned  from 
the  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  that  they  were 
worthy  to  be  inspected  by  those  who  were  sailors  by 
profession. — Smith..  Hitzig  {Gesch.  de*  Volkes  Israels, 
p.  449)  insists  upon  it  (1869)  that  Modin  is  recognised 
in  the  modern  little  village  el-Burjk  (comp.  Robinson, 
iii,  272),  but  the  exact  location  is  by  recent  excavations 
determined  to  be  in  eLMediyeh,  two  and  a  quarter  hours 
east  of  Lydda  (Quar.  Statement  of  "Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund,"  1870,  p.  245  sq.;  1874,  p.  58  sq.). 

Modius.    See  Bushel. 

Modius  (from  Greek  /in£tof,  a  measure)  desig- 
nates, in  the  language  of  archaeological  sculpture,  a  kind 
of  basket  frequently  found  in  representations  of  heathen 
divinities.  It  was  placed  on  their  heads  in  imitation 
of  the  practice  prevailing  among  the  ancients,  among 
whom  the  women  carried  in  baskets  on  their  heads 
sacrifices  for  the  gods. 

Modoin,  or  Mautwin,  a  noted  early  French  ec- 
clesiastic, was  born  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  8th 
century.  In  his  early  manhood  he  was  a  priest  con- 
nected with  St,  George's  church  at  Lyons.  Later  he 
was  bishop  of  Autun.  The  first  mention  of  his  name  in 
the  Church  records  of  Autun  occurs  in  815.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  leading  prelates 
in  the  empire.  Louis  "le  Debonnaire,"  in  his  disgrace 
and  adversity,  had  no  adherent  more  faithful  than  Mo- 
doin, whose  credit  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald  was 
equally  high.  When  Pepin  was  driven  out  of  Aqni- 
taine,  Charles  the  Bald  divided  that  kingdom  into  three 
governments,  the  designated  capitals  of  which  were,  re- 
spectively, Limoges,  Clermont,  and  AngoulOme.  The 
ecclesiastical  district  of  Clermont  was  then  assigned  to 
bishop  Modoin.  Later,  after  the  deposition  of  Ago- 
bard,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  Modoin  took  an  active  part 
in  the  administration  of  the  archiepiscopal  see.  Florus 
reproaches  him  with  undue  firmness  in  his  treatment  of 
the  Lyonnese  clergy.  The  reverend  Rouvier  mentions 
Modoin  as  being  numbered  among  the  abbes  of  Mou- 
tier-Saint-Jean,  in  the  diocese  of  Langres.  In  the  9th 
century  it  was  not  uncommon  to  meet  bishops  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuits  with  abbe's.  When  Theodulfe, 
bishop  of  Orleans,  was  in  prison  at  Angers,  he  sent  a  po- 
etical composition  to  Modoin,  begging  him  to  interfere 
in  his  favor.  Modoin,  in  reply,  indited  a  short  poem, 
his  only  literary  work  extant.  He  died  about  842. 
See  Gallia  Christ,  vol.  iv,  col.  359;  Hist.  Litter,  de  la 
France,  i  v,  547. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bioy.  Gen.  s.  v. 

Modus,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  signifies  an  exemption 
from  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  is  of  two  kinds:  first, 
a  partial  exemption,  when  it  is  called  a  modus  deciman- 
di;  secondly,  a  total  exemption,  when  it  is  called  a  mo- 
dus de  non  decimando.  There  is  a  third  species  of  ex- 
emption, called  a  real  composition,  where  an  agreement 
is  made  between  the  owner  of  lands  and  the  parson  or 
vicar,  with  the  consent  of  the  patron  and  ordinary,  that 
the  lands  specified  shall  be  exempt  from  tithes  on  such 
considerations  as  are  contained  in  the  stipulation,  such 
as  land  or  other  real  recompense  given  in  lieu  and  satis- 
faction of  tbe  tithes  to  be  relinquished.    The  modus 
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decimandi  is  that  which  is  generally  meant  when  the 
term  modus  is  used.  It  is  defined  to  be  a  custom  of 
tithing  in  a  particular  manner,  different  from  that 
which  the  general  law  prescribes;  and  the  custom  must 
have  existed  from  time  immemorial.  The  modes  of 
tithing  established  by  these  customs  are  exceedingly 
various:  sometimes  it  is  a  compensation  in  work  and 
labor,  as  that  the  incumbent  shall  have  only  the  twelfth 
cock  of  hay,  and  not  the  tenth,  in  consideration  of  the 
landowner  making  it  for  him;  sometimes  it  is  a  less 
quantity  of  tithe  in  a  more  perfect,  in  lieu  of  a  larger 
quantity*  in  a  erode  and  imperfect  state,  as  a  couple  of 
fowls  in  lieu  of  tithe  eggs;  sometimes,  and  more  fre- 
quently, it  consists  in  a  pecuniary  compensation,  as  two- 
pence au  acre  for  the  tithe  of  land. 

The  modus  de  non  decimando  is  an  absolute  exemp- 
tion from  tithes.  It  exists  in  four  cases:  1.  The  ruler 
may  prescribe  that  he  and  his  progenitors  have  never 
paid  tithes  for  ancient  crown  lands,  and  this  prescription 
will  be  good.  2.  One  Church  officer  does  not  pay  tithes 
to  another  officer  his  superior,  nor  the  superior  to  the 
inferior,  according  to  the  rule  that  eccksia  ecelesia  ded- 
mas  solvere  rum  debet.  8.  An  ecclesiastical  person,  as  a 
bishop,  may  prescribe  to  be  exempt  from  paying  tithes 
on  the  ground  that  the  lands  belong  to  the  bishopric, 
and  that  neither  he  nor  his  predecessors  have  ever  paid 
them.  4.  The  abbeys  and  monasteries  at  the  time  of 
their  dissolution  were  possessed  of  large  estates  of  land, 
a  great  part  of  which  was  held  tithe-free,  either  by  pre- 
scription or  by  unit}'  of  possession,  which  was,  in  fact, 
no  more  than  prescription,  or  by  the  pope's  bull  of  ex- 
emption, or  by  a  real  composition.  Thus  in  England, 
for  example,  the  statute  of  31  Henry  VIII,  c.  13,  which 
dissolved  the  larger  abbeys,  enacted  that  all  persons 
who  should  come  to  the  possession  of  the  lands  of  an 
ablwy  then  dissolved  should  hold  them  tithe-free,  in  as 
ample  a  manner  as  the  abbeys  themselves  had  formerly 
held  them.  The  lands  which  belonged  to  the  Order  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  and  to  the  Order 
of  the  Cistercians  are  within  the  protection  of  this  stat- 
ute ;  and  those  of  them,  consequently,  which  were  tithe- 
free  before  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  king  still 
continue  tithe-free,  in  whosesoever  hands  they  may  now 
be.  Some  lands  have  been  made  tithe-free  by  special 
legislative  acts.  See  Blackstone,  Commentaries,  ii,  28 ; 
Selden,  //t»4  of  Tithes,  ch.  xiii ;  Burton,  Compendium 
of  the  Lata  of  Real  Property,  p.  367  sq.— Eadie,  Eccles. 
JJict.  s.  v. 

Moebios  (or  M6btaa),  Gkorg,  a  Lutheran  divine, 
was  born  at  Lancha,  Thuringia,  Dec  18, 1616;  studied 
at  Jena  and  Leipsic ;  became  rector  of  the  gymnasium 
at  Merccrsburg  in  1647 ;  professor  and  doctor  of  theology 
at  Leipsic  in  1668 ;  and  died  Nov.  28, 1697.  He  edited 
and  enlarged  Crusius's  Grammatica  Grmca,  and  was  the 
author  of  numerous  essays  in  Latin  on  Biblical  and 
theological  topics,  which  were  afterwards  published  in 
a  collective  edition  (Lcips.  1699,  4to).  See  Jocher, 
Gekhrten  Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Mogd.    See  Talmud. 

Moedsognir,  in  Norse  mythology,  is  the  name  of 
the  highest  class  of  pigmies  who  dwell  in  stones. 

Moehler.    See  MOhucr. 

Moelart,  Jacob,  a  Dutch  painter,  was  born  at  Dort 
in  1649.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Nicholas  Maas,  and  gained 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a  historical  painter,  though 
he  is  better  known  by  his  portraits.  Spooncr  mentions 
two  religious  works  by  this  artist — Pharaoh  and  his 
Host  drowned  in  the  Bed  Sea,  and  Moses  striking  the 
Rock.  He  died  in  1727.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  Arts  (N.  Y.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  672. 

Moeller.    See  Moller. 

Mgbbo-  Gothic  Version.  See  Gothic  Ver- 
sion. 


Mo'Sth  (Moit*,  Vulg.  Jfetftuf),  a  "Levite,  "son  of 
Sabban,"  who  aided  Ezra  in  conveying  the  bullion  from 
Babylon  (1  Esdr.  viii,  63);  evidently  the  "Noadiah 
(q.  v.)  son  of  Binnui"  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  viii,  33). 

Moffatt,  Josiah,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  Chester  County,  S.  C,  May,  1836.  His  parents  were 
godly  people,  and  reared  their  children  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  He  prosecuted  his  clas- 
sical studies  privately  for  two  years,  entered  Erskine 
College,  Due  West,  S.  C,  in  1852,  and  graduated  with 
honor  in  1859.  The  next  two  years  he  spent  in  general 
reading  at  the  libraries  of  his  alma  mater.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Second  Presbytery  as  a  student  of  theol- 
ogy in  April,  1861 ;  licensed  in  1864 ;  and  subsequently 
preached  in  congregations  in  the  First  and  Second  Pres- 
byteries, making  Due  West  his  home.  In  1865  he  re- 
turned to  his  former  home  in  Chester  County,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death,  March  18, 1867.  Mr.  Moflatt 
was  a  man  of  solid  intellect.  His  writings  were  excel- 
lent specimens  of  composition,  and  full  of  the  marrow  of 
diviuity.  Benevolence  and  humility  were  prominent 
features  of  his  character.  Sec  Wilson,  PresK  Hist.  Al- 
manac, 1868,  p.  393.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Mogila(s),  Pkter,  a  distinguished  Russian  prelate, 
was  born  in  Moldavia  very  near  the  close  of  the  16th 
century  (about  1597).  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Paris  and  other  high  schools,  afterwards  entered  the 
Polish  army,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself.  Be- 
coming sober-minded,  he  decided  to  devote  himself  to 
the  service  of  the  Church,  was  made  a  monk  at  Kief  in 
1625,  and  rapidly  rose  in  favor.  In  1629  he  was  elected 
archimandrite  of  his  monastery,  and  in  1633  was  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  metropolitan  of  Kief,  Galicia,  and 
Little  Russia.  Mogila  was  the  first  to  introduce  in  the 
study  of  theology  at  Kief  the  developments  which  it 
had  acquired  in  the  European  universities.  Indeed, 
Mogila  is  to-day  honored  annually  by  a  panegyrical 
oration  at  the  Academy  of  Kief,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  that  institution  of  learning.  He  arranged 
and  improved  the  courses  of  study  in  every  particular ; 
established,  among  other  advantages,  three  classes  in 
philosophy  and  theology  in  the  Latin  and  Polish  lan- 
guages ;  obtained  from  the  Polish  government  permis- 
sion to  erect  a  printing-press,  invited  many  learned 
men  to  the  academy,  and  settled  upon  them  sources  of 
revenue  which  had  formerly  gone  to  the  metropolitan ; 
and,  besides  affording  all  these  advantages,  gave  them 
his  own  library,  which  was  considered  a  very  rare  and 
valuable  collection  of  books.  He  died  Dec!  31,  1646. 
To  confirm  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  Oriental 
Church  in  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  Roman 
and  Protestant  elements,  Mogila  wrote  a  Confession  of 
Faith  (*O0$o£o£o£  6/ioXoyia  rfjg  tttSoXirifc  sat  <ixo- 
crroAtKtyc  tmcXnoiag  rijc  avaroXiKqa),  which  occupies 
an  important  place  in  the  history  of  the  Russian  Church. 
In  this  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  presented  in  the 
simple  manner  and  style  of  the  ancient  Church,  but  in 
accordance  also  with  the  latest  developments  they  had 
gradually  attained;  and  as  the  reception  of  the  work  was 
ranked  among  the  three  cardinal  theological  virtues,  it 
has  become  prominent  in  the  practical  system  of  the 
Church  (Hase,  Ch.  Hist.  p.  481).  u  The  Eastern  churches," 
saysM.  Boulgakof,  bishop  of  Vinitzi,uhad  heretofore  no 
symbolic  books  of  their  own  in  which  they  could  find, 
on  matters  of  faith,  sufficient  authoritative  information 
and  direction ;  no  systematic  exposition  and  apology  of 
their  dogmas;  they  had  to  be  satisfied  with  short  defi- 
nitions, given  by  oecumenical  and  local  councils,  and 
with  the  rules  of  the  fathers  named  in  the  council  in 
Trullo.  For  anything  further  they  had  to  refer  to  the 
other  writings  of  the  fathers,  which  did  not  possess  the 
same  authority.  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  Peter  Mo- 
gila, examined  and  approved  by  two  councils — that  of 
Kief  in  1640,  and  that  of  Jassy  in  1643— and  further 
endorsed  by  the  four  oecumenical  patriarchs,  and  by  the 
Russian  patriarchs  Joachim  and  Adrian,  became  the 
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first  symbolic  book  of  the  Eastern  Church."  This  work, 
which  remains  to  this  day  the  text-book  of  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church  in  dogmatic  theology,  went  through  nu- 
merous editions  in  Russian,  was  translated  into  Greek 
(AmsL  1662),  Latin  (Lcips.  1695),  and  German  (Berlin, 
1727,  and  Breslau,  1751),  and  has  furnished  the  basis 
for  several  catechisms  in  different  Greek  churches.  See 
Confessions  of  Faith.  Mogila  published  also  a  Cat-, 
echism  (Kief,  1645),  and  some  pamphlets.  A  work  con- 
taining biographical  sketches  of  the  saints,  in  the  Sla- 
vonic language,  he  undertook,  but  did  not  bring  to  com- 
pletion. But  Mogila  gained  some  distinction  also  as  a 
poet,  and  made  dramas,  which  were  acted  by  the  pupils 
of  his  academy ;  one  of  them,  on  the  Nativity  of  Christ, 
was  for  a  long  time  very  popular.  See  Hist,  de  la  I/ie- 
rarchie  Russe,  iii,  735;  Dictionnairc  des  Auteurs  EccU- 
siastiques  Russes,  s.  v. ;  Otto,  Hist,  of  Russian  Litera- 
ture (Oxf.  1839, 8vo),  p.  321  sq. ;  Bruhl,  Russische  Stu- 
dio* zur  Theologie  u.  Geseh.  (Mtlnst.  1857-58);  Ge- 
rebtzof,  Essai  sur  VHistoire  de  la  Civilisation  en  Rustic ; 
Haag,  Hist  des  Dogmes  Chretiens,  i,  458;  Kimmel,  Libri 
symbolici  ecclesia  OrinUaHs  (Jena,  1843,  8vo),  p.  56. 
See  Greek  Church;  Russia.     (J.  H.W.) 

Mogtasilah  (i.  e.  those  who  wash  themselves)  is 
a  name  which  mediaeval  Arabic  writers  gave  to  a  sect 
of  Christians  said  to  have  flourished  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.    Recent  investigations  render  it 

probable  that  they  were  the  Zabians  (from  232C = $213, 
paTriZiiv,  to  wash),  or  Mendaans  (q.  v.)  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Mogul,  Great,  the  popular  designation  of  the  em- 
peror of  Delhi,  as  the  impersonation  of  the  powerful 
empire  established  in  Hindustan  by  the  Mongols,  who 
were  called  Moguls  by  the  Persians.  The  first  Great 
Mogul  was  Baber,  the  great-grandson  of  Timur,  who 
founded  the  Mongul  empire  in  Hindustan  in  1526.  In 
1803  the  Great  Mogul  was  deprived  of  his  throne ;  in 
1827,  of  even  the  appearance  of  authority,  becoming  a 
mere  pensioner  of  the  British ;  and  in  1858,  Mohammed 
Bahadur,  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  was  condemned,  and 
transported  for  complicity  in  the  Indian  mutiny.  See 
Mongols. 

Mohammed  or  Mohammet  (written  also  Jfo- 
homrned  or  Mahommet,  and  Muhamed  or  Muhamet,  an 
Arabic  word  meaning  the  predicted  Messiah ;  applied 
to  him  in  allusion  to  Hag.  ii,  7;  but  formerly  called, 
according  to  a  tradition  quoted  by  Halabi,  Kotham)  was 
a  great  Arabian  legislator,  who  not  only  completely 
changed  the  face  of  the  world  in  his  own  age,  but  still 
continues  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  the  civili- 
zation of  the  Eastern  world,  being  best  known  as  the 
founder  of  a  religious  system  which  has  spread  exten- 
sively among  men,  and  is  denominated  Islam,  or,  more 
properly,  after  its  founder,  Mohammedanism  (q.  v.). 

Sources  for  his  Life. — Arabian  literature  is  very  rich 
in  sources  for  a  biography  of  Mohammed.  Besides  the 
Koran,  which  records  the  most  important  events  of  his 
life,  there  exist  numerous  collections  of  traditions  in 
which  the  expressed  views  of  the  Arabian  prophet  on 
various  incidents  and  relations  of  life  are  introduced; 
then  there  are  biographies  proper,  some  of  which  ex- 
tend as  far  back  as  the  first  century  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan aera.  They  are,  it  is  true,  written  with  a  religious 
prejudice,  and  more  or  less  spiced  with  legends,  but  in 
most  cams  the  historical  part  worthy  of  credit  is  easily 
discerned.  It  must  not  be  believed  that  these  biogra- 
phies were  allowed  too  free  a  rein  to  fancy,  or  were  per- 
mitted to  distort  facts  or  pass  them  over  in  perfect  si- 
lence ;  for  they  had  to  fear  being  convicted  of  mendacity 
and  negligence  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  Koran 
itself,  already  collected  by  the  contemporaries  of  the 
prophet.  Still  another  circumstance  helps  the  historian 
in  determining  truth,  namely,  that  the  Mohammedans 
rarely  try  to  conceal  the  frailties  of  their  founder,  for  their 
judgment  is  guided  by  a  standard  different  from  that 
of  non-Mohammedans — they  praise  some  of  his  deeds 


and  words  as  virtuous  which  we  brand  as  infamous. 
They  even  proceed  generally  on  the  principle  that  Mo- 
hammed, as  a  privileged  individual,  was  exempt  from 
the  common  laws.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  abun- 
dance of  historical  accounts  on  the  rise  of  Islam  (the 
proper  name  for  the  religion  established  by  Mohammed, 
while  its  professors  are  called  Moslems),  and  the  contin- 
ued lively  intercourse  between  Mohammedans  and 
Christians  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  as  well  as  in  Egypt 
and  Spain,  the  most  perverted  opinions  on  Mohamme- 
danism and  its  author  came  to  prevail  among  the  non- 
Mohammedans,  even  in  the  Occident,  He  was  repre- 
sented either  as  a  sorcerer  or  as  an  idol;  some  believed 
him  the  Antichrist,  others  a  renegade  cardinal.  And  in 
proportion  as  the  later  Mohammedans — especially  the 
Persians,  greedy  of  miracles  and  mysteries — rendered  the 
historical  Mohammed  of  the  ancient  Arabians  scarcely 
recognisable  by  over-much  adoration  and  proximity  to 
the  supernatural,  and  the  more  Mohammedanism  spread 
in  the  Occident  and  threatened  to  become  dangerous  to 
Christianity,  hatred  and  fear  exerted  themselves  to  dis- 
figure Mohammed  and  his  creed  by  ridiculous  and  absurd 
calumnies.  Even  in  modern  times,  after  several  transla- 
tions of  Arabian  biographies  of  Mohammed  had  been 
published,  his  true  character  was  little  understood.  As 
late  as  1829  a  work  appeared  in  London  demonstrating, 
or  rather  aiming  to  demonstrate,  that  Mohammed  was 
foreshadowed  by  the  little  horn  which  issued  from  the 
fourth  monster  described  by  the  prophet  Daniel.  In  a 
still  later  publication,  the  author  endeavors,  at  a  great 
expense  of  learning,  to  prove  that  Mohammed  was  an 
instrument  of  the  devil's  device  and  handling.  But,  as 
observed  in  Weirs  work,  Mohammed  der  Prophet,  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge  in  these  days  requires  the  histor- 
ical characters  handed  down  to  us  from  remote  periods 
to  be  re-examined  by  the  light  of  new  and  of  better- 
classified  authorities,  and  to  be  recast  upon  a  surer  and 
more  truthful  basis. 

Among  characters  of  world-wide  celebrity,  there  is 
none  other  that  calls  more  loudly  for  a  reinvestigation 
of  the  "  original  sources"  than  that  of  Mohammed.  Born 
in  an  obscure  age,  among  a  people  whose  antecedents  are 
dimly  shadowed  out  to  us,  in  a  country  of  all  famous  re- 
gions the  least  explored,  his  own  career  was  a  series  of 
marvels  and  contradictions.  While  searching  earnestly 
for  truth,  he  taught  millions  of  men  to  believe  a  gigantic 
fable ;  and,  while  tormented  with  doubts  agnizing  to  his 
own  breast,  he  inspired  others  with  an  invincible  faith 
in  his  infallibility.  With  too  little  energy  or  too  little 
ambition  to  support  himself,  except  by  the  despised  em- 
ployment of  a  shepherd,  he  withstood  for  years  the  ridi- 
cule, the  malice,  and  the  furious  opposition  of  the  leaders 
of  his  own  family  and  of  the  nation,  and  finally  van- 
quished all  their  efforts.  Over  this  extraordinary  and 
seemingly  unfathomable  character  the  disciples  and  the 
opponents  of  his  doctrines  have  alike  combined  to  draw 
an  additional  veil  of  uncertainty.  The  first  Mohamme- 
dans piously  encompassed  their  prophet  with  a  cloud  of 
miracles — "  the  mythology,"  as  Dr.  Sprenger  calls  it,  of 
Islam.  Romish  prelates  foolishly  distorted  history  to 
calumniate  him ;  and  philosophers,  more  impartial  but 
equally  unjust,  endowed  him  with  crimes  of  their  own 
invention,  such  as  they  thought  congenial  to  the  char- 
acter of  an  impostor.  Thus,  while  Khadijah  beheld  him 
shaded  by  angels  on  his  journey  to  Syria,  Prideaux 
accuses  him  of  robbing  orphans  of  their  patrimony,  and 
Voltaire  depicts  him  as  yielding  to  the  indulgence  of  his 
passions  on  his  triumphal  return  to  Mecca— a  triumph 
of  which  the  greatest  glory  was  his  clemency  nnd  for- 
bearance. Of  those  who  have  pretended  to  describe  this 
singular  being,  one  party  has  studiously  disguised  or 
perverted  what  they  knew,  and  another  has  sedulously 
invented  what  they  did  but  suspect  or  hope.  In  fact, 
the  great  difficulty  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  the  rarity 
and  inaccessibility  of  the  MSS.  of  early  Mohammedan 
writers,  were  sufficient  of  themselves,  if  not  to  deter  Eu- 
ropeans from  undertaking  the  biography  of  the  apostle 
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of  Islam,  at  least  to  cover  the  attempt,  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  date,  with  the  disgrace  of  failure.  The 
earliest  and  most  authentic  chronicles  of  the  rise  of  Mo- 
hammedanism were  not  known,  even  by  name,  to  those 
who  aspired  to  guide  the  opinions  of  Europe  on  that 
great  event.  Gibbon,  for  example,  appeals  to  Gagnier's 
translation  of  Abulfeda,  a  prince  who  wrote  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  as  his  "  best  and  most  authentic  guide.'1 
But  to  consider  so  late  a  historian  as  Abulfeda  an  au- 
thority at  all  would  convict  an  Orientalist  of  the  most 
culpable  ignorance  in  Arabic  literature.  Yet  before  we 
can  turn  from  the  Mohammed  as  pictured  by  enthusi- 
astic Musselmen,  or  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
their  successors  among  modern  writers,  to  the  true  his- 
torical Mohammed,  as  he  comes  before  us  after  a  pro- 
found and  unprejudiced  study  of  the  original  documents, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  con- 
dition of  Arabia,  the  country  that  claims  him  as  her  own, 
at  the  time  and  previous  to  the  birth  of  Mohammed. 

State  of  A  rabia  previous  to  the  Introduction  of  Islam. 
— From  time  immemorial  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  peninsula  had  been  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
free  and  wandering  clans,  limited  communities,  and  pet- 
ty states,  whose  peculiarities  of  character,  mode  of  life, 
and  political  institutions,  as  they  were  mostly  depend- 
ent upon  local  circumstances,  were  for  centuries  stamped 
with  the  same  unalterable  features,  and  had  been  pre- 
served almost  unchanged  even  from  the  time  of  the  pa- 
triarchs of  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  mountainous 
table-land  of  central  Arabia,  abounding  in  rich  pastur- 
age and  fertile  valleys,  but  at  the  same  time  intersected 
and  skirted  with  dreary  wastes  and  sandy  plains,  was 
occupied  by  those  roving  tribes  who,  in  opposition  to 
the  settled  inhabitants,  are  proud  of  the  name  of  Bedou- 
in, or  people  of  the  plains.  Most  of  them  were  addict- 
ed to  a  wandering  pastoral  life,  but  from  being  strongly 
disposed  to  war  and  chivalrous  adventures,  their  peace- 
able occupations  were  interrupted,  either  by  conducting 
a  caravan  of  merchants,  or  still  oftener  by  assailing  and 
robbing  their  fellow-tribes.  Every  tribe  was  governed 
by  the  most  aged  or  worthy  sheik  of  that  family  which 
had  been  exalted  above  its  brethren  by  fortune  and  he- 
roic deeds,  or  even  by  eloquence  and  poetry.  For  as 
the  heroic  bards  were  at  once  the  historians  and  moral- 
ists by  whom  the  vices  and  virtues  of  their  countrymen 
were  impartially  censured  or  praised,  a  noble  enthusi- 
asm for  poetry  animated  those  Arabs,  and  at  an  annual 
fair  at  Okhad  thirty  days  were  consecrated  to  poetical 
emulation,  after  which  the  successful  poem  was  written 
in  letters  of  gold  and  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Mecca. 
These  meetings,  however,  formed  but  a  very  feeble 
bond  of  union  among  the  independent  and  hostile  tribes, 
who  only  occasionally,  and  in  times  of  danger  and  war- 
fare, submitted  to  a  supreme  chief,  or  emir  of  emirs, 
and  had  never  yet  been  united  into  one  body.  And  the 
tie  was  still  less  binding  on  those  inhabitants  who,  being 
collected  in  flourishing  towns  and  cities  on  the  coasts  of 
the  peninsula,  and  mostly  employed  in  trade  and  agri- 
culture, were  regarded  with  supreme  contempt  by  the 
free  Bedouin  as  a  weak  and  degenerate  race  of  slaves. 

Concerning  the  religious  condition  of  the  Arabs  be- 
fore the  promulgation  of  Mohammed's  doctrines,  we 
have  but  scanty  information.  The  Mohammedans 
themselves  disdained  inquiry  into  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  their  ancestors.  For  what  we  do  know  about  it 
we  arc  indebted  to  accidental  notices  of  some  of  their 
deities  mentioned  in  the  Koran  (q.  v.),  and  to  sundry 
not  always  trustworthy  accounts  diffused  through  the 
more  ancient  works,  and  not  to  any  connected  treatise 
upon  the  pagan  religions  of  Arabia.  The  scanty  no- 
tices of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  concerning  this  topic 
are  very  uncertain.  We  must  not*  however,  fail  to 
mention  the  genealogical  records,  to  which  the  Arabs 
attribute  great  importance,  as  auxiliary  sources  for  the 
religious  faith  of  the  ancient  Arabians.  From  these 
genealogical  tablets  we  learn  the  names  of  some  of  their 
idols  and  the  distribution  of  their  worship ;  for  many 


personal  names  relate  to  the  worshipped  deities  or 
places  where  they  were  worshipped.  Thus  we  are  not 
altogether  without  some  clew  respecting  Arabian  poly- 
theism, and  secure  the  information  that  no  one  religious 
system  prevailed  throughout  all  Arabia,  or  at  any  given 
time. 

Their  religious  worship,  it  would  appear,  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  adoration  of  the  heavenly  luminaries, 
which  were  considered  am  so  manv  tutelar  deities  of  the 
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different  tribes;  and  among  these,  after  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  planet  Venus  had  acquired  such  peculiar  pre- 
eminence that  even  to  the  pious  Moslem  Friday  ever 
after  remained  the  sacred  day  of  the  week.  These  dei- 
ties, with  many  other  images  of  the  personified  powers 
of  nature,  rudely  represented  by  idols  of  every  variety 
of  shape,  were  principally  gathered  rodnd  the  ancient 
Kaaba — the  Pantheon  of  Arabian  idolatry ;  and  their 
worship  was  accompanied,  not  only  with  the  most  hor- 
rid rites  and  shocking  ceremonies  of  a  degraded  pagan- 
ism, but  even  with  human  sacrifices  and  cruelties  of  ev- 
ery description.  Even  children  were  immolated  by 
some  of  the  ruder  clans  to  the  idols,  while  others,  as 
the  Kendites,  buried  their  daughters  alive  (Sur.  vi,  187 ; 
xvi,  58 ;  Ixxxi,  8) ;  and  we  need  scarcely  remark  that, 
except  a  vague  belief  of  the  soul  becoming  transformed 
into  an  owl,  and  hovering  round  the  grave,  there  is  no 
indication  that  the  Arabian  idolaters  believed  in  a  future 
life  and  final  retribution.  (Comp.  Pococke,  Specimen 
IlistoruE  Arabum,  ed.  White,  1806.) 

Arabian  idolatry  centred  in  Mecca,  whither  annual 
pilgrimages  were  made  by  all  Arabians.  See  Mecca. 
Its  temple,  which  tradition  claimed  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Abraham  and  Ishmael,  was,  so  to  speak,  the  hotel 
(khan),  where  the  most  diverse  idols  of  the  various  Ara- 
bian tribes  were  lodged.  It  was  the  object  of  high 
veneration  for  the  whole  Arabian  peninsula.  Every 
tribe  had  its  particular  deity  represented  here,  as  well 
as  its  own  chief.  See  Kaaba.  But  there  were  also 
many  Arabs  who  acknowledged  a  supreme  being,  and 
regarded  all  idols  as  subordinate  to  this  principal  being. 
Some  were  even  converts  to  Judaism  or  to  Christianity, 
especially  those  who  had  much  intercourse  with  Jews 
and  Christians.  As  a  rule,  however,  religious  life  occu- 
pied but  little  the  minds  of  the  Bedouin,  so  much  en- 
grossed with  their  material  wants  and  affairs,  and  to 
this  day  religious  fanaticism  is  rarely  found  among  the 
children  of  the  desert  The  particular  wishes  of  the 
votaries  were  brought  before  the  idols  and  their  priests, 
and  their  advice  was  desired ;  but  if  expectation  were 
disappointed,  the  idols  were  broken  to  pieces  and  their 
priests  insulted  and  maltreated.  Besides  the  idolaters, 
in  a  literal  sense  of  the  word,  there  lived  in  Arabia 
single  tribes,  who  worshipped  the  sun,  moon,  and  other 
celestial  bodies,  or  inclined  to  the  religion  of  the  Magi- 
ana  ;  vestiges  of  hero-worship,  and  worship  of  trees  and 
stones  are  also  traceable. 

Among  the  foreign  settlers  in  Arabia,  we  pass  over 
in  silence  the  few  adherents  of  Zoroaster,  scattered 
along  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Satweans,  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  the  peninsula,  who,  even  from  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon,  stored  their  rich  emporiums  of 
Ophir,  Saba,  and  afterwards  Aden,  with  Indian  merchan- 
dise, and  who,  as  is  clear  from  many  good  arguments, 
were  undoubtedly  of  Hindu  origin.  The  Christian  re- 
ligion had  long  been  established  in  several  parts  of 
Arabia,  but  the  Christianity  of  the  Oriental  Church  at 
that  time  almost  resembled  paganism,  being  associated 
with  monachism,  and  with  the  worship  of  martyrs,  rel- 
ics, and  images.  Among  the  heretical  sectaries  who, 
absorbed  in  their  monophysitical  and  other  abstruse  dog- 
matical controversies,  looked  upon  each  other  with  the 
utmost  hatred,  we  find  particularly  mentioned  the  Nes- 
torians,  Jacobites,  Marcionites,  and  Manichsaans,  be- 
sides some  other  obscure  sects,  such  as  the  Collyridians, 
who,  deifying  the  mother  of  Christ,  and  adoring  her  as 
the  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  probably  gave  rise  to 
the  Christian  tritheism  so  often  dwelt  on  by  the  author 
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of  the  Koran.  The  Jews  were  at  this  time  in  Arabia 
in  great  numbers.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
many  of  them  had  retired  hither,  where,  owing  to  the 
loose  connection  and  the  jealousy  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes,  they  had  gained  considerable  power.  Some  of 
them,  adopting  the  fierce  manners  of  the  desert,  chose 
a  wandering  life,  connected  with  all  its  dangers  and 
adventurous  strife,  and  a  poem  composed  by  a  Jewish 
Bedouin  has  been  preserved  in  the  Hamasa,  which 
breathes  the  true  spirit  of  Arabian  chivalry  (Hamasa, 
p.  49,  ed.  Freytag).  But  in  general  the  Jews  were 
peacefully  sealed  in  towns  and  fortified  castles,  princi- 
pally along  the  coast,  or  dispersed  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  large  cities.  (Comp.  Krehl,  Vorislamitiscke  Re- 
ligionen  [Leips.  1863];  Zeitschrjfl  d.  deutseh.  Morgenl 
Gesetlsch.  x,  61  sq.;  xix,  262;  xx,  284;  Malcoro,  His- 
tory of  Persia,  i,  168  sq.,  180  sq.)     See  Arabia. 

Early  Life.— Since  Mohammed  was  by  birth  any- 
thing but  a  prince,  nothing  certain  is  known  about  its 
time,  and  even  the  oldest  sources  do  not  agree  as  to  the 
date.    According  to  the  most  probable  reckoning,  he 
was  born  in  April,  A.D.  571,  at  Mecca,    This  city  was 
at  that  time  a  considerable  commercial  centre,  where 
caravans  from  Southern  Arabia,  Abyssinia,  Persia,  and 
India  crossed  those  from  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopota- 
mia, and  exchanged  their  agricultural  and  industrial 
products.    This  happened  particularly  at  the  time  of 
the  pilgrimage.     By  descent  Mohammed  belonged  to 
the  aristocracy  of  Mecca,  but  the  branch  of  which  he 
was  an  offspring  was  very  much  impoverished.     His 
mother,  Am! nan,  possessed,  it  is  said,  a  peculiarly  ner- 
vous temperament,  and  used  to  fancy,  while  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  that  she  was  visited  by  spirits. 
It  is  probable  that  Mohammed  inherited  from  her  his 
constitutional  tendency  to  epilepsy,  as  well  as  bis  most 
remarkable  mental  peculiarities.     Mohammedan  au- 
thors have  labored  to  endow  the  birth  of  their  prophet 
with  miraculous  events,  and  in  consequence  many  mar- 
vellous stories  are  told.    It  is  related,  among  other 
things,  that  his  mother  experienced  none  of  the  pangs 
of  travail.    As  soon  as  her  child  was  born,  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  exclaiming,  "There  is  no  God  but  God, 
and  I  am  his  prophet !"    That  same  night,  it  is  related, 
also  with  the  same  inclination  to  extravagance,  that  the 
fire  of  Zoroaster,  which,  guarded  by  the  Magi,  had  burned 
uninterruptedly  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  was 
suddenly  extinguished,  and  all  the  idols  in  the  world 
fell  down.    When  only  two  months  old,  Mohammed's 
father  died  (according  to  some  accounts,  be  died  two 
months  before  the  birth  of  Mohammed).    Amlnab  for 
a  short  time  nursed  the  infant  herself;  but  sorrow  soon 
dried  the  fountains  of  her  breast,  and  the  young  child, 
after  much  exertion  to  meet  this  extra  expenditure,  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  nurse,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained about  five  years.    It  is  related  by  Mohamme- 
dans that  when  the  nurse,  who  was  a  shepherd's  wife, 
showed  the  child  to  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  who  was 
an  idolater,  the  latter  exclaimed,  "  Kill  this  child !" 
Hallmah  snatched  away  her  precious  charge  and  fled. 
Afterwards  the  soothsayer  explained  to  the  excited 
multitude:  "I  swear  by  all  the  gods  that  this  child 
will  kill  those  who  belong  to  your  faith;  he  will  de- 
stroy your  gods,  and  he  will  be  victorious  over  you." 
When  Mohammed  was  six  years  old  he  lost  his  mother, 
and  the  poor  orphaned  child  fell  to  the  care  of  relatives. 
He  was  taken  charge  of  by  his  grandfather,  Abdul 
Mutalib,  who  was  then  the  chief  priest  of  the  Kaaba. 
Upon  his  decease  the  care  of  the  child  fell  to  his  uncle, 
Abo-Talib;  but  he  was  so  indigent  that  he  could  not 
long  afford  to  keep  his  nephew,  and  Mohammed  was 
obliged  to  earn  his  livelihood  as  a  shepherd — an  occu- 
pation to  which  only  the  lower  class  of  the  population 
resorted,  while  the  more  opulent  engaged  in  trade. 
Later  (in  his  twenty-fifth  year)  he  entered  the  service 
of  a  rich  widow  (Kadijah),  attended  to  her  affairs  in 
Southern  Arabia,  according  to  some  accounts  also  in 
Syria,  where  he  is  said  to  have  become  conversant  with 


monks,  who  gave  him  information  regarding  Christian- 
ity. Mohammed  soon  gained  Kadijah's  confidence  to 
such  a  degree  that  she  offered  him  her  hand  in  matri- 
mony, which  he  accepted,  though  she  was  much  his 
senior— she  was  fbrtv  vears  old. 

Preparation  for  his  Mission. — Placed  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances by  marriage,  Mohammed  gradually  aban- 
doned commercial  enterprises  and  gave  himself  up  to 
religious  contemplation,  to  which  he  may  have  been  in- 
duced by  a  cousin  of  his  consort,  who,  like  many  Arabs 
of  his  time,  had  relinquished  idolatry,  and  had  been  con- 
verted first  to  Judaism,  then  to  Christianity,  but  had 
failed  to  tiud  satisfaction  in  either.    Mohammed  was  no 
scholar— it  is  even  doubtful  whether  he  acquired  read- 
ing and  writing  in  later  years — his  education  had  cer- 
tainly been  neglected  in  his  earlier  years  by  reason  of 
circumstances.    Chirography  had  only  been  introduced 
into  Arabia  a  short  time  previously,  though  poetry 
was  highly  cultivated — for  this,  however,  in  spite  of  his 
oratorical  talent,  he  had  little  aptitude.    On  the  whole, 
his  visionary  character  and  piety  formed  a  great  con- 
trast to  the  sober  and  robust  Arabs  of  bis  time,  who  in- 
dulged in  wine,  gambling,  and  sensuality  as  the  main 
objects  of  life ;  while  he,  though  not  insensible  to  terres- 
trial enjoyments,  was  more  disposed  to  religious  reflec- 
tion.   Retired  in  solitude,  he  made  God,  the  future  life, 
and  revelation  the  themes  of  his  thoughts,  and  reviewed 
the  various  systems  of  religion  known  to  him  by  oral 
tradition,  in  order  to  form  from  them  a  new  religion 
adapted  to  Arabia,    There  were  at  this  time  Ebionirish 
Christians  in  the  country — the  Rahisi  and  the  Hanifs. 
To  the  first  belonged,  according  to  Sprenger's  conjecture 
(Leben  v.  Lehre  des  Mohammed,  i,  43  sq.),  Koss,  who 
preached  at  Mecca  the  unity  of  God  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  and  for  this  purpose  also  visited  the 
fair  at  Okhad,  where  Mohammed  had  heard  him.    The 
Hanifs  were  (as  Sprenger  will  have  it)  Essenes,  who 
had  lost  nearly  all  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  had  sub- 
mitted to  various  foreign  influences,  but  professed  a 
rigid  monotheism.    Their  religious  book  was  called  the 
"  Roll  of  Abraham."    In  the  ti  me  of  Mohammed  several 
members  of  this  sect  were  living  at  Mecca  and  Medina, 
and  Mohammed  himself,  who  originally  had  worshipped 
the  gods  of  his  people,  became  a  Han  if.    The  doctrine 
of  the  Hanifs  was  "Islam" — i. e.  submission  to  the  one 
God;  they  were  themselves  "Moslem" — Le.  men  char- 
acterized by  such  submission.     Besides  his  knowledge 
from  such  connections,  Mohammed  enjoyed  the  instruc- 
tion of  Jewish  scholars,  among  whom  are  particularly 
mentioned  a  celebrated  rabbi,  Abdallah  Ibn-Salaam, 
and  Waraka,  the  nephew  of  his  wife.     (Comp.  Abrah. 
Geiger,  Was  hat  Mohammed  aus  dem  Judenthume  avf- 
genommeny  Bonn,  1833.)     The  Arabs,  Mohammed  knew, 
were  ready  for  a  new  faith,  and  he  desired  the  establish- 
ment of  a  religious  system  which  should  embody  the 
essentials  of  all  that  his  countrymen  were  acquainted 
with.  Idolatry  was  already  on  the  wane.  The  idols  were 
considered  by  the  poets  and  other  intelligent  Arabs  as 
powerless  beings,  at  most  as  mediators  between  the  su- 
preme God  (Allah)  and  mankind;  and  there  were  some 
who  even  accepted  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  as  enter- 
tained among  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  Arabia.     The 
greatest  opposition  he  had  reason  to  fear  was  from  relig- 
ious indifference,  scepticism,  and  selfishness.    According 
to  the  Koran,  from  which  alone  we  can  correctly  gather 
Mohammed's  religious  views,  he  laid  down  the  following 
fundamental  doctrines:  The  existence  of  a  monotheistic 
divinity,  a  being  superior  to  all ;  a  revelation,  but  only 
by  special  inspiration  (by  which  alone  the  prophets 
were  distinguished,  while  in  all  other  respects  on  an 
equality  with  the  rest  of  mankind);  and,  finally,  a  life 
hereafter,  in  which  the  virtuous  were  to  be  rewarded 
and  the  vicious  punished.    In  his  opinion,  this  was  the 
religion  of  Abraham,  who,  as  the  Koran  says,  was  nei- 
ther Jew  nor  Christian,  but  a  pious,  God-fearing  man. 
Moses  and  Christ  were  prophets;  but  their  revelation 
I  had  been  distorted  by  Jews  and  Christians.     He  there* 
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fore  determined  that  some  of  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  the  Old  Testament,  not  suitable  for  Arabia,  should 
be  set  aside ;  and  of  the  New,  many  dogmas,  which  were 
looked  upon  by  him  and  his  contemporaries  as  border- 
ing on  idolatry,  should  be  revoked,  in  order  to  success- 
fully convert  his  people  to  monotheism. 

Mohammed  having  arrived  at  these  results  by  reflec- 
tion and  tradition,  notwithstanding  the  prejudices  of 
his  time,  from  which  he  was  by  no  means  himself  free, 
and  endowed  with  a  nervous  constitution  and  a  lively 
imagination,  it  was  not  at  all  unnatural  for  him  to  come, 
after  a  time,  to  regard  himself  as  actually  called  of  God 
to  build  up  his  people  in  a  new  faith.  Mohammed,  as 
we  gather  from  the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  narra- 
tives, was  an  epileptic,  and  as  such  was  considered  to  be 
possessed  of  evil  spirits.  At  first  he  believed  the  same ; 
but  gradually  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  confirmed  by 
his  friends,  that  daemons  had  no  power  over  so  pure  and 
pious  a  man  as  he  was,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  that 
he  was  not  controlled  by  evil  spirits,  but  that  he  was 
visited  by  angels,  whom  he,  disposed  to  hallucinations 
of  vision  and  audition,  and  afflicted  with  a  morbid  state 
of  body  and  mind,  saw  in  dreams,  or  even  while  awake 
conceived  he  saw.  What  seemed  to  him  good  and  true, 
after  such  epileptic  attacks,  he  esteemed  revelation,  in 
which  he,  at  least  in  the  first  stage  of  his  prophetic 
course,  firmly  believed,  and  which  imparted  to  his  pen- 
sive, variable  character  the  necessary  courage  and  en- 
durance to  brave  all  mortifications  and  perils. 

Mohammed  as  a  Relitjiovs  Teacher. — Mohammed 
was,  according  to  Mohammedan  reports,  forty  years  of 
age  when  he  began  to  act  the  part  of  a  prophet,  and 
this  he  did  first  among  his  nearest  relatives  and  friends. 
He  claimed  to  have  been  "moved"  to  teach  a  new 
faith  by  a  special  "divine"  communication  which  he 
had  received  in  the  solitude  of  the  mountain  Hire,  near 
Mecca.  Gabriel,  he  asserted,  had  appeared  to  him,  and 
iti  the  name  of  God  commanded  him  to  "  read7' — i.  e.  to 
preach — the  true  religion,  and  to  spread  it  abroad  by 
•committing  it  to  writing  (Sur.  xevi).  In  three  years 
he  made  only  fourteen  converts;  but  among  these  were 
the  high-spirited,  devoted,  and  indomitable  Ali,  who 
was  afterwards  sornamed  the  "  ever-victorious  Lion  of 
God,"  and  Abu-Bekr,  whose  character  for  good-sense, 
benevolence,  and  straightforward  integrity  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  respectability  and  ultimate  success  of 
the  new  religion.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  mission,  in 
obedience,  as  he  alleges,  to  an  express  command  from 
heaven,  he  resolved  to  make  a  public  declaration  of  his 
faith.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  Koreish  and  others, 
asking  them,  "  If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  there  is  an 
army  on  the  other  side  of  that  mountain,  would  you  be- 
lieve me  ?"  "  Yes,"  they  answered, "  for  we  do  not  con- 
sider thee  to  be  a  liar."  He  then  said, "  I  come  to  warn 
you ;  and  if  you  do  not  believe  me,  a  great  punishment 
will  befall  you ;"  he  told  them  they  must  renounce  idol- 
atry, and  make  a  profession  of  the  one  true  God ;  that 
unless  they  did  so  they  could  have  no  true  happiness  in 
this  life  nor  salvation  in  the  life  to  come. 

The  people  listened  to  the  precepts  of  the  moralist, 
and  though  they  were  enraptured  by  the  force  of  his 
eloquence,  very  few  were  yet  inclined  to  desert  their 
hereditary  and  long-cherished  ceremonies,  and  to  adopt 
a  spiritual  faith  the  internal  evidence  of  which  they 
were  unable  to  comprehend.  Mohammed  was  repeat- 
edly urged  by  them  to  confirm  his  divine  mission  by 
miracles,  but  he  prudently  appealed  to  the  internal 
truth  of  his  doctrine,  and  expressly  declared  that  won- 
ders and  signs  would  depreciate  the  merit  of  faith  and 
aggravate  the  guilt  of  infidelity.  The  only  miraculous 
act  which  Mohammed  professed  to  have  accomplished, 
and  which  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  his  credu- 
lous adherents,  is  a  nocturnal  journey  from  the  temple 
of  Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  through  the  heav- 
ens, which  he  pretended  to  have  performed  on  an  im- 
aginary animal  like  an  ass,  called  Borak  (lightning); 
but  we  need  scarcely  remark  that  the  Bimple  words  of 


the  Koran  (Sur.  xvii)  may  as  well  be  taken  in  the  alle- 
gorical sense  of  vision.  The  few  converts  he  made  were 
of  the  lowest  class,  the'  aristocracy  in  the  mean  time 
growing  more  decided  in  their  opposition  to  the  enthu- 
siast and  innovator.  Hitherto  they  had  contented 
themselves  by  mocking  him  and  deriding  him  as  a  sor- 
cerer and  demoniac,  but  as  the  number  of  converts  was 
gradually  increasing,  and  there  seemed  danger  that  the 
sacredness  of  Mecca  might  be  disturbed  by  the  new  re- 
ligionists, and  thus  the  city  be  deprived  of  her  chief  glory 
and  the  aristocracy  of  the  ample  revenues  of  the  pilgrim- 
ages, they  rose  in  fierce  opposition  against  the  new 
prophet  and  his  adherents,  who  dared  to  call  their  an- 
cient gods  idols,  and  their  ancestors  fools.  Many  of  the 
converted  slaves  and  freedmen  had  to  undergo  terrible 
punishments,  and  others  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands 
of  their  own  relatives  that  they  were  fain  to  revoke 
their  creed;  so  that  the  prophet  himself  advised  his  fol- 
lowers to  emigrate  to  Abyssinia.  Mohammed  himself, 
now  belonging  to  the  aristocracy,  and  further  protected 
by  the  strong  arm  of  Abu-Talib,  had  of  course  noth- 
ing personal  to  fear;  but  yet  he  became  so  low-spirited 
and  fearful  lest  his  attempt  should  fail  altogether  that 
he  decided  to  appeal  once  more  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  raise  the 
idols,  which  hitherto  he  had  represented  as  naught,  to 
intermediate  beings  between  God  and  man — a  dictum, 
however,  which  he  soon  revoked,  as  an  inspiration  of 
Satan,  thereby  increasing  the  hatred  of  his  adversaries, 
at  whose  head  stood  two  members  of  the  family  of 
Machzum,  Al-Walid  and  Abulhakam  Amr  (called  by 
Mohammed  "  Father  of  Foolishness"),  and  who  in  every 
way  tried  to  throw  ridicule  on  him. 

Several  years  elapsed  in  this  unsettled  state,  Moham- 
med all  the  while  actively  engaged  in  the  propagation 
of  his  new  doctrines.  Apparently  but  little  progress  had 
been  made,  when  he  suddenly  received  vigorous  sup- 
port by  the  conversion  of  several  of  the  noblest  citizens, 
such  as  Abu-Obeida,  Hamza,  an  uncle  of  Mohammed, 
Othman,  and  the  stern  and  inflexible  Omar,  who  were 
successively  gained  by  the  moderation  and  influence  of 
Abu-Bekr,  with  whom,  by  marrying  his  only  daughter 
Ayesha,  the  prophet  had  become  more  nearly  allied  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  Kadijah.  With  thiB  revival 
of  the  new  faith  hostility  against  its  author  became 
more  decided,  and  the  jealous  leaders  of  the  Koreish- 
ites,  directing  their  animosity  and  violence  against 
the  whole  line  of  Hashem,  now  demanded  that  Mo- 
hammed should  be  delivered  into  their  hands  for  pun- 
ishment; and  when  compliance  with  this  request  was 
refused  them,  they  finally  pronounced  excommunica- 
tion against  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Hasberaites.  The 
feud  thus  kindled  between  the  different  parties  alsc 
obliged  the  few  adherents  of  the  prophet  who  had  thus 
far  remained  to  quit  Mecca,  and  the  new  religionists 
spread  through  the  country.  Mohammed's  enemies 
now  came  forth  in  open  revolt,  and  it  was  formally  and 
publicly  resolved  that  he  should  be  slain.  In  order  to 
baffle  the  vengeance  of  the  Hashemi  tes,  and  to  divide 
the  guilt  of  his  death,  it  was  agreed  that  one  roan  from 
every  family  should  at  the  same  moment  plunge  his 
sword  into  the  heart  of  their  victim.  Nothing  now  re- 
mained for  Mohammed  but  death  or  instant  flight.  At 
the  dead  of  night,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  friend 
Abu-Bekr,  he  took  his  flight  to  Yatreb,  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Medina  (Medinat  al-nabi),  or  the  City 
of  the  Prophet. 

About  a  league  from  Mecca,  at  the  cave  of  Thor,  the 
fugitives  halted,  and  there  they  remained  hiding  for 
three  days  from  their  Meccan  pursuers.  According  to 
one  account-,  these,  after  exploring  ever}'  hiding-place 
in  the  vicinity,  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Bat  a 
spider  having  providentially  spread  her  web  over  the 
entrance,  the  Koreishites,  deeming  it  impossible  that 
Mohammed  could  have  entered  there,  turned  back  from 
their  pursuit.  Perhaps  a  more  probable  explanation  is 
that  as  the  Koreishites  knew  Medina  to  be  the  destina- 
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tion  of  the  fugitives,  they  never  suspected  that  they 
could  be  concealed  in  the  cave  of  Thor,  which  lay  in  an 
opposite  direction.  While  they  were  in  the  cave,  the 
legend  goes,  Abu-Bekr,  contrasting  their  weakness  with 
the  strength  of  their  enemies,  said,  trembling,  "  We  are 
bat  two."  "  No,"  replied  Mohammed, "  there  is  a  third : 
it  is  God  himself."  On  the  fourth  night  the  prophet  and 
his  companion  left  their  hiding-place,  and,  riding  on 
camels  which  the  servant  of  Abu-Bekr  had  brought,  ar- 
rived safely  at  Medina  sixteen  days  after  their  flight 
from  Mecca. 

Mohammed's  reason  for  turning  his  face  towards  Me- 
dina may  be  found  in  the  sympathy  which  the  Medi- 
nans  had  frequently  manifested  towards  the  prophet. 
They  had  been  moved  to  this  by  various  causes.  Mo- 
hammed's mother  was  a  Medinan,  on  account  of  which 
her  clansmen  considered  themselves  under  obligation 
to  take  sides  with  him.  There  was  another  motive 
still :  the  Medinans,  jealous  of  the  authority  of  Mecca  as 
a  place  of  pilgrimage,  might  have  hoped  to  attain  the 
ascendency  over  Mecca  by  the  aid  of  Mohammed  and 
his  followers.  There  were,  moreover,  many  adherents 
to  the  new  cause  among  the  inhabitants  of  Medina,  who 
had  paid  homage  to  the  prophet  while  he  was  yet  at 
Mecca.  There  were  some  who  looked  to  him  as  per- 
chance the  Messiah  expected  by  the  Jews.  According- 
ly a  considerable  part  of  Medina  was  enthusiastic  in  the 
new  cause,  and  when  Mohammed's  approach  was  made 
known  to  them,  hundreds  of  its  citizens  advanced  in 
procession  to  meet  the  coming  prophet,  welcoming  him 
with  loud  acclamations ;  and  be  who  a  few  davs  before 
had  left  his  native  city  as  a  fugitive,  with  a  price  upon 
his  head,  now  entered  Medina  more  like  a  king  return- 
ing victorious  from  battle  than  an  exile  seeking  a  place 
of  refuge.  This  separation  or  flight  of  Mohammed  from 
the  city  of  his  nativity,  called  in  Arabic  Hejrah,  or  an- 
glicized Hegira  (q.  v.),  formed  not  only  an  auspicious 
turning-point  in  the  prophet's  own  life,  but  became  the 
point  of  departure  in  the  Mohammedan  movement. 

His  earliest  attention  after  his  arrival  at  Medina  was 
given  towards  the  consolidation  of  the  new  worship  and 
the  minor,  arrangements  in  the  congregation  of  his  flock. 
At  this  time  Mohammed  endeavored,  by  various  con- 
cessions, to  gain  the  Jews  over  to  his  faith.  He  select- 
ed Jerusalem  as  the  point  of  direction  in  prayer,  ap- 
pointed the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month  as  a  day  of 
fasting,  and  allowed  the  new  converts  to  celebrate  their 
Sabbath.  But  when  the  Jews,  notwithstanding  these 
advances,  would  not  acknowledge  him  as  prophet,  rid- 
iculed his  pretension  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  enraged 
him  by  their  constant  taunts,  he  soon  abrogated  his 
concessions,  became  their  bitterest  enemy,  sought  closer 
alliance  with  the  heathenish  Arabs,  and  substituted 
practices  likely  to  please  them.  In  prayer  the  worship- 
per was  now  directed  to  turn  towards  Mecca,  the  month 
Ramadan  was  henceforth  fixed  upon  as  a  fasting-time, 
and  Friday  as  the  day  of  rest. 

Gradually  Mohammed  now  appears  in  a  new  charac- 
ter. His  internal  arrangements  perfected,  his  follow- 
ers increased,  and  his  allies  concluding  to  yield  him 
armed  assistance,  he  was  no  longer  content  to  convert 
his  adversaries  by  words ;  he  was  no  longer  come  to  give 
peace,  but  to  make  war;  where  the  warnings  of  the 
prophet  had  failed  to  convince,  the  strong  arm  of  the 
conqueror  must  compel, 'and  the  persecuted  apostle  ap- 
pears suddenly  transformed  into  the  triumphant  soldier. 
He  who  had  formerly  insisted  upon  liberty  of  conscience 
for  himself,  aud  had  opposed  religious  violence,  now 
maintained  that  Islam  should,  if  necessary,  be  defended 
and  propagated  by  the  sword.  "  The  sword,"  said  he, 
"is  the  key  of  heaven  and  of  hell :  a  drop  of  blood  shed 
in  the  cause  of  God,  or  a  night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more 
avail  than  two  months  of  fasting  and  prayer;  whoever 
falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven  him,  and  at  the  day 
of  judgment  the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  be  supplied  by 
the  wings  of  cherubim."  This  was  a  sort  of  manifesto, 
directed  mainly  against  the  Meccans,  and  he  was  not 


long  in  carrying  bis  new  principles  into  practice.  Not 
powerful  enough  to  warrant  an  open  fight  with  his  ene- 
mies, he  determined  to  weaken  their  strength  by  at- 
tacks and  pillage  upon  the  caravans  of  the  Meccans, 
which  on  their  commercial  expeditions  to  Syria  passed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Medina,  and  ere  long  plunder  and 
robbery  were  sanctioned,  even  during  the  sacred  months 
— yea,  many  an  assassination,  consequent  upon  these  at- 
tacks, was  instigated  by  Mohammed  himself. 

Henceforth  Mohammed  ceases  to  be  a  religious  leader 
in  the  eyes  of  the  impartial  biographer;  he  cannot  pos- 
sibly have,  at  this  time,  fancied  himself  inspired  of  God, 
and  as  acting  according  to  divine  pleasure;  for,  aside 
from  the  circumstance  that  some  pretended  revelations 
concerned  only  his  own  advantage,  or  even  sometimes 
solely  the  gratification  of  his  lust,  he  frequently  with- 
held them,  aud  waited  for  the  temper  of  his  adherents 
to  manifest  itself  before  he  dared  to  proclaim  them. 
Thus,  to  mention  one  instance  of  his  irresolution  and 
trickery,  he  commanded  one  of  his  votaries  to  waylay  a 
caravan  which  he  was  cognizant  could  be  reached  only 
in  a  sacred  month ;  and  when  the  order  had  been  com- 
plied with,  and  great  dissatisfaction  prevailed  on  ac- 
count of  this  desecration  of  the  holy  month,  he  main- 
tained not  to  have  arranged  the  same,  for  he  had  given 
the  order  in  so  ambiguous  a  manner  that  he  could  clear 
himself  of  the  responsibility  of  an  act  execrated  by  all 
Arabia. 

Mohammed  as  an  Impostor. — While  at  Mecca  the 
prophet  had  kept  unflinchingly  in  his  path,  through 
mockery  and  persecution.  No  threats,  no  injuries, 
had  hindered  him  from  preaching  to  his  people  the 
unity  and  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  exhorting 
to  a  far  purer  and  better  morality  than  had  ever  been 
set  before  them.  He  had  claimed  no  temporal  power, 
no  spiritual  domination;  he  had  asked  but  for  simple 
.  toleration,  for  free  permission  to  win  men  by  persuasion 
into  the  way  of  truth.  He  claimed  to  be  sent  neither 
to  compel  conviction  by  miracles,  nor  to  constrain  out- 
ward profession  by  the  sword.  He  was  but  a  preacher, 
sent  to  warn  men  that  there  is  one  God,  and  that  there 
is  no  other ;  that  all  that  He  requires  is  that  men  should 
do  justice  and  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  their 
God,  and  as  the  sanction  of  all,  that  there  will  be  a  res- 
urrection of  the  dead,  as  well  of  the  just  as  of  the  unjust. 
Such  had  been  his  teachings  at  Mecca,  and  in  his  own 
person  he  bad  fulfilled  the  duties  urged  upon  others — a 
thoroughly  good  and  righteous  man,  according  to  his 
light,  with  nothing  to  be  alleged  against  his  life,  even 
if  judged  by  a  higher  morality  than  that  of  the  Koran. 
His  virtues  may  have  been  hypocrisy,  his  mission  may 
have  been  imposture,  but  as  a  resident  of  Mecca  all  his 
actions  outwardly  had  created  a  presumption  in  his  fa- 
vor. With  his  arrival  at  Medina,  however,  tne  scene 
shifts,  and  with  the  days  of  power  and  victory  of  the 
propagandist  opens  a  dark  and  bloody  page  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  East.  From  the  moment  when  the  formerly 
despised  "  madman  and  impostor"  was  raised  to  the  po- 
sition of  highest  judge,  lawgiver,  and  ruler  of  Medina, 
and  of  the  two  most  powerful  Arabic  tribes — thus  open- 
ing a  vast  theatre  to  the  enthusiasm  and  ambition  of 
Mohammed  —  his  revelations  assumed  a  much  higher 
claim.  He  now  inculcated  as  a  matter  of  religion  and 
of  faith  the  waging  of  war  against  the  infidels;  and  the 
sword  once  drawn  at  the  command  of  heaven,  from  that 
time  remained  unsheathed  until  the  tribes  of  all  Arabia 
and  the  adjacent  countries  had  joined  in  the  profession 
that  there  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  that  Mohammed  is 
his  apostle. 

Acts  of  such  character,  Mohammed,  even  if  not  en- 
dowed with  a  very  delicate  ethic  sense,  must  have 
known  to  be  wrong,  and  could  have  approved  solely  for 
a  selfish  end.  Even  before  his  emigration  to  Medina 
he  had,  in  several  instances,  deviated  from  the  truth, 
where  it  seemed  to  answer  his  purpose  best.  Thus  he 
had  related  the  whole  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament prophets,  spiced  by  Jewish  and  Christ iap  tradi- 
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tions,  and  had  claimed  them  as  communicated  to  him 
by  the  angel  Gabriel — an  assertion  which  was  of  course 
discredited  by  the  Meccans,  who  guessed  rightly  that  he 
owed  this  knowledge  to  his  conversations  with  foreign 
scriptural  scholars.  Revelations  also  concerning  his  own 
person,  and  which  he  can  certainly  not  have  believed 
himself,  abound  in  the  Koran.  Thus  he  had  restricted 
the  number  of  legitimate  wives  to  four,  but  exempted 
himself  from  that  restraint,  and  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife  married  twelve  others.  Another  time  he  fell 
in  love  with  a  female  slave,  and  when  his  consorts  ex- 
pressed their  displeasure  he  swore  that  he  would  forsake 
her.  A  few  months  subsequently  he  had  himself  re- 
leased from  his  oath  by  some  verses  of  the  Koran,  and 
threatened  his  women  with  divorce  if  they  should  con- 
tinue to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  voluptuousness.  His 
relation  to  Zeineb  or  Zaid,  the  spouse  of  his  former  slave 
and  later  adopted  son,  throws  a  still  worse  light  on 
hia  revelations.  Zaid,  observing  that  Mohammed  paid 
undue  attention  to  his  wife,  caused  himself  to  be  di- 
vorced from  her.  Mohammed  took  her  in  matrimony. 
But  when  this  marriage  was  found  very  reprehensible, 
because  he  had  shown  so  little  regard  to  Zaid's  feelings, 
and  because  an  adopted  son  with  the  Arabs  was  deemed 
equal  to  a  son  german,  wherefore  matrimony  contract- 
ed with  his  wife,  even  after  divorce,  was  considered  ille- 
gal, Mohammed,  in  the  name  of  God,  branded  as  ab- 
surd, first,  the  usage  hitherto  in  vogue  calling  an  adopt- 
ed male  child  a  son,  and  in  future  declared  such  proced- 
ure even  sinful,  by  actual  proof  drawn  from  the  Koran, 
and  announced  that,  far  from  having  advised  Zaid  to 
separate  himself  from  his  wife,  he  had  rather  tried  to 
dissuade  Zaid  from  such  a  course ;  and,  in  the  second 

I  place,  that  he  (Mohammed),  even  after  the  separation, 
afraid  of  men's  judgment,  had  hesitated  to  marry  her, 
until  God  commanded  him,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
he  who  acted  according  to  the  Lord's  will  need  not  care 
for  the  talk  of  men,  and  in  order  that  he  might  add,  by 
the  force  of  his  own  example,  more  vigor  to  the  law  re- 
specting adopted  sons. 

But  to  return  to  the  external  history  of  Mohammed 
an<*  his  votaries.  First  of  all  our  attention  is  claimed 
by  the  first  battle  proper,  fought  near  Badr,  situated  be- 

.  tween  Mecca  and  Medina,  which,  though  insignificant 
as  to  the  numbers  of  the  combatants,  was  of  material 
consequence.  The  original  object  was  the  pillage  of  a 
Meccan  caravan.  The  Meccans,  having  been  advised 
of  this  intention,  despatched  succor  to  their  people,  and, 
as  was  supposed,  were  thus  prepared  to  meet  the  Ha- 
shemites  and  Medinans.  Yet  the  Meccans,  although 
superior  in  number,  were  nevertheless  defeated  by  Mo- 

1  bammed's  adherents.  Some  Moslem  writers  will  have 
it  that  3000  angelic  warriors,  on  white  and  black  steeds, 
guided  and  assisted  the  faithful.  The  prophet  himself, 
during  the  fight,  was  engaged  in  prayer.  In  most  of 
the  later  wars,  also,  Mohammed  generally  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  melee.  He  obtained  many  a  victory,  to 
be  sure,  by  skilful  disposition  of  his  forces,  but  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  no  means  as  a  brave  warrior. 
This  is  especially  manifest  in  the  expedition  immedi- 
ately following,  and  undertaken  by  the  Meccans  to  take 
revenge  for  the  defeat,  by  which  they  had  suffered  not 
only  severe  loss  of  lives  and  property,  but  bad  added 
booty,  glory,  and  increase  to  the  new  religionists.  Mo- 
hammed, namely,  when  the  Meccans,  a  few  thousand 
strong,  advanced  against  Medina,  wanted  to  retire  to  the 
city  and  to  confine  himself  to  its  defence,  and  only  when 
his  disciples  declared  this  plan  dishonorable,  he  unwill- 
ingly turned  out  against  the  enemy,  and  was  vanquished 
near  Mount  Ohod.  Many  of  the  faithful  covered  the 
battle-field  with  their  corpses.  Mohammed  himself  was 
wounded  slightly ;  he  wore  a  double  coat  of  mail  and  a 
closed  helmet,  so  that  the  Meccans  did  not  recognise  him, 
and  his  companions  promptly  secured  his  safety.  When 
the  Meccans  advanced  a  second  time  with  a  superior 
force,  Mohammed's  advice  to  his  own  to  fortify  them- 
selves in  the  city  was  promptly  complied  with,  and  the 


Meccans,  inexperienced  in  siege  operations,  and  by  Mo- 
hammed's intrigues  having  fallen  out  with  their  confed- 
erates, were  obliged  after  a  few  weeks  to  retire  without 
accomplishing  anything. 

We  pass  over  the  wars  waged  by  Mohammed  against 
the  Jews  in  Medina  and  in  other  parts  of  Arabia,  all  of 
which  were  marked  by  great  cruelty  on  his  side,  also 
the  conflicts  which  he  waged  against  several  Arabian 
tribes  allied  with  the  Meccans,  and  remark  only  that,  in 
spite  of  many  a  failure,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Hegira 
(A.D.  628}  he  felt  sufficiently  confident  to  venture  at 
the  head  of  his  votaries  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Yet, 
though  he  exhorted  to  this  pilgrimage  in  the  name  of 
God,  it  was  not  participated  in  to  the  degree  expected, 
and  nothing  remained  to  him  but  the  hope  that  the 
Meccans  would  be  afraid  to  shed  blood  in  the  holy 
month,  though  he  himself  had  violated  it  long  ago  by 
robbery  and  murder.  When  he  arrived  at  the  bounda- 
ry of  the  Meccan  territory,  he  was  bidden  to  stop,  and 
threatened  with  force  in  case  he  should  attempt  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  city.  After  protracted  negotiations, 
however,  many  Meccans  being  desirous  of  peace  on  ac- 
count of  their  commercial  interests,  concluded  it,  and, 
among  other  terms,  it  was  fixed  that  Mohammed  should 
be  allowed  to  partake  of  the  pilgrim  celebration  the  en- 
suing year.  This  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  Mohammed 
was  recognised  as  an  equal  power,  increased  his  author- 
ity, and  permitted  him  to  despatch  his  emissaries  to  all 
parts  of  Arabia,  to  make  proselytes  and  enter  into  alli- 
ances. Soon  he  felt  strong  enough  to  avail  himself  of 
an  opportune  pretext  to  break  the  peace,  and  on  a  sud- 
den surprised  Mecca,  without  any  formal  declaration  of 
war,  at  the  head  of  10,000  men.  The  chief  magistrates 
of  the  city  were  obliged  (A.D.  630)  to  make  their  sub- 
mission, and  acknowledged  him  not  only  as  secular 
ruler,  but  as  a  plenipotentiary  of  the  Deity.  See  Ko- 
reish.  With  this  the  victory  of  the  new  religion  waa 
secured  in  all  Arabia.  While,  however,  employed  in 
destroying  all  traces  of  idolatry  in  the  besieged  city,  and 
fixing  the  minor  laws  and  ceremonies  of  the  true  faith, 
Mohammed  heard  of  new  armies  which  several  warlike 
Arabic  tribes  had  sent  against  him,  and  which  were 
concentrated  near  Talf  (630).  He  went  forth  to  en- 
counter the  enemy,  was  again  victorious,  and  his  domin- 
ion and  creed  extended  further  and  further  every  day. 
From  all  parts  flocked  the  deputations  to  do  homage  to 
him  in  the  name  of  the  various  tribes,  either  as  the 
messenger  of  God,  or  at  least  as  the  Prince  of  Arabia, 
and  the  year  8  of  the  Hegira  was  therefore  called  the 
year  of  the  Deputations. 

Even  before  the  capture  of  Mecca,  Mohammed  had 
been  bold  enough  to  summon  the  princes  of  the  coun- 
tries antiguoua  to  Arabia— Chosroes  (of  Persia),  the  em- 
peror Heraclius  (of  Constantinople),  the  king  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  several  Byzantine  and  Persian  provincial  gov- 
ernors— to  be  converted  to  his  faith.  His  letter  to  the 
king  of  Abyssinia  has  been  discovered  on  a  leaf  of  parch- 
ment, which  served  as  a  cover  to  a  manuscript,  in  a  Cop- 
tic monastery  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  accords  tolerably 
with  what  we  know  from  Arabian  biographers.  It  reads 
as  follows:  "  In  the  name  of  God,  the  all-gracious  and 
all-merciful,  from  Mohammed,  the  servant  and  ambas- 
sador of  God,  to  Almncancas,  the  prefect  of  the  Copts. 
Hail  to  him  who  follows  the  divine  guidance!  I  sum- 
mon thee  to  confess  the  Islam. '  If  thou  compliest  with 
this  summons,  thy  salvation  is  secured,  and  God  will 
give  thee  a  double  reward  for  thy  devotion.  But  if 
thou  refusest,  the  guilt  of  the  Copts  rests  on  thee.  Oh, 
ye  men  of  the  Scriptures !  approach  and  become  our 
equals  by  professing  that  we  adore  only  Allah,  unasso* 
ciated  with  terrestrial  beings,  and  own  as  Lord  none  be- 
side him.  If  you  will  not  agree  to  this,  testify  that  we 
are  God-resigned  and  faithful."  The  governor  of  Egypt 
was  no  more  converted  than  Heraclius  and  Chosroes. 
He,  however,  received  the  delegates  of  Mohammed  hos- 
pitably, and  sent  him,  besides  other  valuable  presents, 
two  Abyssinian  female  slaves,  one  of  whom  (Mariam  oc 
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Maria)  charmed  the  prophet  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
neglected  his  other  wives  on  her  account. 

The  execution  of  one  of  Mohammed's  emissaries  by 
Amru,  the  chief  of  the  Christian  Arabs  on  the  Syrian 
frontier,  occasioned  the  first  war  between  Mohammed 
and  the  Byzantines,  terminating  unfavorably  to  the 
former.  Nor  had  a  second  campaign  the  desired  suc- 
cess, for  he  did  not  secure  the  wished-for  participation 
of  the  pagan  allies,  and  he  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
homage  of  a  few  minor  princes  on  his  way  to  the  fron- 
tiers, and  returned  without  having  carried  out  his  in- 
tention. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  10th  year  of  the  Hegira  he 
undertook,  at  the  head  of  at  least  40,000  Moslems,  his 
last  solemn  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  there  (on  the 
Mount  Arafat)  instructed  them  in  all  the  important 
laws  and  ordinances,  chiefly  of  the  pilgrimage ;  and  the 
ceremonies  observed  by  him  on  that  occasion  were  re- 
corded in  the  Koran  and  fixed  for  all  time.  He  again 
solemnly  exhorted  his  believers  to  righteousness  and 
piety,  and  chiefly  recommended  them  to  protect  the 
weak,  the  poor,  and  the  women,  and  to  abstain  from 
usury .  Among  the  most  important  of  his  ordinances 
at  this  time  are  to  be  noticed  the  abolishment  of  the 
leap-year,  which  the  Arabs,  in  common  with  the  Jews, 
had  been  accustomed  to  observe,  and  in  its  place  in- 
troduced the  pure  lunar  year,  by  which  alone  the  sa- 
cred months  as  well  as  the  pilgrimage  and  the  month 
of  fasting  were  fixed.  Another  very  important  com- 
mandment which  he  gave  at  this  time  was  that  thence- 
forth the  sacred  city  of  Mecca  was  to  be  entered  only 
by  Mohammedans,  and  that  even  outside  of  it  idolaters 
were  to  be  entirely  exterminated.  Jews  and  Chris- 
tiana were  to  be  tolerated,  if  they  would  humbly  sub- 
mit and  pay  a  capitation  tax.  His  caliph — Omar — 
added  to  the  commandment,  in  order  to  humiliate  those 
of  another  faith,  several  oppressive  restrictions  for  the 
nations  conquered  by  him,  and  the  succeeding  caliphs, 
according  to  the  degree  of  tolerance  or  fanaticism  actu- 
ating them,  mitigated  or  aggravated  the  same.  Non- 
Mohammedans,  in  order  to  be  easily  recognised  as  infi- 
dels, were  obliged  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  color 
of  their  turbans,  the  Jews  being  enjoined  to  wear  black, 
the  Christians  blue  ones.  They  were  forbidden  to  car- 
ry arms,  were  ordered  to  ride  on  asses  (not  on  horses),  on 
the  streets  to  yield  the  way  to  the  Mohammedans,  and 
in  public  assemblies  to  rise  before  them.  Their  houses 
must  not  be  higher  than  those  of  the  faithful;  nor  were 
they  permitted  to  hold  public  processions  nor  ring  bells, 
nor  make  proselytes,  nor  keep  any  Moslem  slaves,  nor 
acquire  any  captives  or  other  military  persons,  nor  pos- 
sess any  seal  with  Arabic  letters,  nor  have  any  intimacy 
with  Moslem  females.  Jews  and  Christians  should  not 
be  employed  in  offices  of  chancery— au  interdiction  en- 
acted by  Omar,  but  rarely  observed  becsuse  of  the  igno- 
rance of  the  primitive  Arabians  as  well  as  later  Turks, 
who,  for  want  of  knowledge  of  state  affairs,  found  the 
services  of  Jews  and  Christians  in  various  administra- 
tive branches  indispensable. 

After  his  return  from  Mecca,  Mohammed  busily  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  fitting-out  of  a  new  expedition 
against  the  Byzantines.  In  the  very  midst  of  his  war- 
like preparations  he  was  suddenly  taken  dangerously  ill 
with  fever.  One  night,  while  severely  suffering,  we  are 
told  by  Mohammedan  chroniclers,  Mohammed  went  to 
the  cemetery  of  Medina,  and  prayed  and  wept  upon  the 
tombs,  praising  the  dead,  and  wishing  that  he  himself 
might  soon  be  delivered  from  the  storms  of  this  world. 
For  a  few  more  days  he  went  about;  at  last,  too  weak 
further  to  visit  his  wives,  he  chose  the  house  of  Aye- 
sha,  situated  near  a  mosque,  as  his  abode  during  his 
sickness.  He  continued  to  take  part  in  the  public  pray- 
ers as  long  as  he  could;  until  at  last,  feeling  that  his 
hour  had  come,  he  once  more  preached  to  the  people, 
recommending  Abn-Bekr  and  Usama,  the  son  of  Zaid,  as 
the  generals  whom  he  had  chosen  for  the  army.  He 
then  asked,  like  Samuel,  whether  he  had  wronged  any 


one,  and  read  to  them  passages  from  the  Koran,  preparing 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  for  his  death,  and  exhorting 
them  to  peace  among  themselves,  and  to  strict  obedience 
to  the  tenets  of  the  faith.  A  few  days  afterwards  he 
asked  for  writing  materials,  probably  in  order  to  fix  a 
successor  to  his  office  as  chief  of  the  faithful ;  but  Omar, 
fearing  he  might  choose  Ali,  while  he  himself  inclined 
to  Abu-Bekr,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  furnished  with 
them.  In  his  last  wanderings  he  only  spoke  of  angels 
and  heaven.  He  died  in  the  lap  of  Ayesha,  about 
noon  of  Monday,  the  12th  (11th)  of  the  third  month,  in 
the  year  11  of  the  Hegira  (June  8,  632).  Mohamme- 
dan biographers  maintain  that  their  prophet  died  of  the 
consequences  of  eating  roast  mutton  poisoned  by  a 
Jewess,  who  is  said  to  have  sought  the  revenge  of  a 
brother  whom  the  Islamites  killed  in  the  campaign  of 
Cbeibar.  But,  as  this  campaign  took  place  four  years 
previous  to  Mohammed's  death,  it  might  have  been  a 
difficult  task  to  the  contemporary  Arabian  physicians  to 
prove  it,  even  if  the  attempt  at  poisoning  were  verified. 
It  is  much  more  probable  (what  also  occurred  in  the 
case  of  Abu-Bekr,  the  later  caliph)  that  such  a  story 
was  concocted  to  have  him  die  a  martyr's  death;  for 
the  Arabs  regard  as  martyrs  those  who  perish  in  a  holy 
war,  i.  e.  in  a  war  carried  on  against  infidels. 

Many  fictions  were  resorted  to  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Mohammedan  sera  to  glorify  their  deceased  prophet. 
Fanatic  Moslems  represent  him  to  have  enjoyed  special 
favors  from  on  high  from  the  day  of  his  birth.  We  re- 
cur to  the  exclamation  he  is  said  to  have  uttered  as 
he  made  his  appearance  in  the  world ;  as  a  man,  we  are 
told  the  desert  was  covered  with  shade-trees  as  he  wan- 
dered through  the  same,  and  even  rocks  saluted  him  as 
the  apostle  of  the  Lord.  A  man  created  before  all  cre- 
ated beings,  as  tradition  has  it  (at  whose  birth  there 
were  supernatural  manifestations),  must  not  die  of  a 
common  illness:  he  must  perish  at  least  as  a  martyr. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  bow  much  Mohammed  himself 
has  contributed  to  these  legends;  certain  it  is  that  he 
frequently,  in  order  to  attain  his  ends,  did  not  despise 
any  means  of  imposture  and  delusion,  and  made  the 
angel  Gabriel  play  a  part  as  bearer  of  divine  revelations 
in  which  he  did  not  himself  believe.  He  probably 
feared  the  destruction  of  his  whole  work — a  work  which, 
after  naive  credulity  and  religious  enthusiasm  had  been 
succeeded  by  sober  sense,  he  cannot  possibly  have  con- 
sidered salutary  for  his  people,  certainly  not  if  his  new 
doctrines  were  to  be  forced  upon  them  by  the  sword  and 
persecution.  The  inconsistency  of  his  course  is  cer- 
tainly marvellous,  for  he  introduced  those  very  meas- 
ures against  which  he  had  himself  declaimed  so  loudly 
until  suddenly  transformed  from  the  subject  to  the  ruler. 
It  may  be  granted  even  that  he  frequently  played  the 
deceiver  for  the  good  of  a  cause  which  he  believed  just 
and  worthy  of  his  best  strength,  and  for  which  he  judged 
his  people  ill  prepared  unless  he  could  claim  the  author- 
ity of  a  divine  messenger;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
if  Mohammed  actually  strove  to  elevate  his  people,  as 
we  believe  he  did  at  first,  he  continued  the  deceiver 
after  he  had  attained  power  sufficient  to  enforce  his 
dicta,  and  that  he  not  unfrequently  did  so  to  further  his 
own  personal  purposes,  often  only  for  a  transient  accom- 
modation, as,  for  instance,  when  he  represented  God  as 
commanding  that  nobody  should  enter  his  house  unless 
invited,  and  to  retire  immediately  after  taking  a  meal. 
"  The  Prophet  hesitates  to  dismiss  you.  even  if  you  are 
tedious ;  but  God  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  the  truth." 

As  much  as  his  public  life  and  his  appearance  as 
prophet  and  legislator  may  be  liable  to  censure,  his  pri- 
vate life,  excepting  his  sensuality,  if  his  biographers 
report  the  truth,  was  exemplar}-.  He  was  affable,  con- 
versed with  everybody,  was  plain  in  dress  and  diet,  and 
so  little  pretentious  as  to  forbid  external  reverence  from 
his  companions,  and  to  refuse  from  his  slaves  a  service 
which  he  could  perform  himself.  He  was  often  seen  in 
the  market  buying  provisions,  and  at  home  milking 
goats  and  mending  clothes.    He  visited  the  sick,  and 
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was  in  sympathy  with  sufferers;  he  was  generous  and 
forbearing,  if  policy  did  not  dictate  a  contrary  course. 
His  benevolence  and  liberality  were  especially  marked ; 
and  indeed  they  must  have  been  great,  for  he  left  no 
riches,  though  the  war-booty  which  he  shared,  and  the 
presents  which  flowed  to  him  from  all  sides,  must  have 
placed  large  means  at  his  command.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  Mohammed  improved  and  ele- 
vated the  political  and  religious  condition  of  Arabia. 
He  united  the  dispersed,  mutually  inimical,  idolatrous 
Arabian  tribes  into  a  great  nation,  allied  by  a  faith  in 
God  and  a  belief  in  a  future  life.  In  place  of  bloody 
vengeance  for  murder  and  of  rude  force,  he  instituted 
an  inviolable  code,  which,  in  spite  of  deficiencies,  still 
forms  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Islamitic  kingdoms. 
On  the  women  he  bestowed,  in  spite  of  some  restric- 
tions, many  rights  which  they  had  not  enjoyed  before 
him.  He  mitigated  the  lot  of  the  slaves,  as  far  as  the 
spirit  of  his  age  permitted,  and  declared  emancipation  to 
be  a  work  agreeable  to  the  Deity.  He  cared  like  a  fa- 
ther for  the  poor,  the  widows,  and  orphans;  condemned 
the  vices  which  degrade  humanity  and  have  a  disturb- 
ing influence  on  social  life,  and  exhorted  to  the  virtues 
recommended  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

This,  in  briefest  outline,  is  the  history  of  Mohammed's 
career.  We  have  not  been  able  to  dwell,  as  we  could 
wish,  at  any  length,  either  on  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  his  inner  life,  which  preceded  and  accompa- 
nied his  "  prophetic"  course,  nor  on  the  part  which  idol- 
atry, Judaism,  Christianity,  and  his  own  reflection  re- 
spectively, bore  in  the  formation  of  his  religion ;  nor 
have  we  been  able  to  trace  the  process  by  which  his 
"  mission"  grew  upon  him,-  as  it  were,  and  he,  from  a 
simple  admonisher  of  his  family,  became  the  founder  of 
a  faith  to  which  above  130,000,000  are  said  to  adhere. 

Personal  Characteristics.— In  appearance,  Mohammed 
was  of  middling  size,  had  broad  shoulders,  a  wide  chest, 
and  large  bones ;  and  he  was  fleshy,  but  not  stout.  The 
immoderate  size  of  his  head  was  partly  disguised  by  the 
long  locks  of  hair,  which  in  slight  curls  came  nearly  down 
to  the  lobe  of  his  cars.  His  oval  face,  though  tawny,  was 
rather  fair  for  an  Arab,  but  neither  pale  nor  high-colored. 
The  forehead  was  broad,  and  his  fine  and  long  but  nar- 
row eyebrows  were  separated  by  a  vein,  which  you  could 
see  throbbing  if  he  was  angry.  Under  long  eyelashes 
sparkled  bloodshot  black  eyes  through  wide  slit  eyelids. 
His  nose  was  large,  prominent,  and  slightly  hooked,  and 
the  tip  of  it  seemed  to  be  turned  up,  but  was  not  so  in 
reality.  The  mouth  was  wide ;  he  had  a  good  set  of 
teeth,  and  the  fore-teeth  were  asunder.  His  beard  rose 
from  the  cheek-bones,  and  came  down  to  the  collar- 
bone; he  clipped  his  mustaches,  but  did  not  shave 
them.  He  stooped,  and  was  slightly  hump -backed. 
His  gait  was  careless,  and  he  walked  fast  but  heavily, 
as  if  he  were  ascending  a  hill;  and  if  he  looked  back, 
he  turned  round  his  whole  body.  The  mildness  of  his 
countenance  gained  him  the  confidence  of  every  one; 
but  he  could  not  look  straight  into  a  man's  face:  he 
turned  his  eves  usually  outwards.  On  his  back  he  had 
a  round  fleshy  tumor  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg ;  its 
furrowed  surface  was  covered  with  hair,  and  its  base 
was  surrounded  bv  black  moles.  This  was  considered 
as  the  seal  of  his  prophetic  mission,  at  least  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  career,  by  his  followers,  who  were  so 
devout  that  they  found  a  cure  for  their  ailings  in  drink- 
ing the  waters  in  which  he  had  bathed;  and  it  must 
have  been  very  refreshing,  for  he  perspired  profusely, 
and  his  skin  exhaled  a  strong  smell.  He  bestowed  con- 
siderable care  on  his  person,  and  more  particularly  on 
his  teeth,  which  he  rubbed  so  frequently  with  a  piece 
of  wood  that  a  Shiah  author  was  induced  to  consider  it 
as  one  of  the  signs  of  his  prophetic  mission.  He  bathed 
frequently,  washed  several  times  a  day,  and  oiled  his 
head  profusely  after  washing  it.  At  times  he  dyed  his 
hair  and  beard  red  with  henna,  in  imitation  of  his  grand- 
father, who  imported  this  habit  from  Yemen.  Though 
he  did  not  comb  himself  regularly,  he  did  it  now  and 


then.  At  first  he  wore  his  hair  like  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians; for  he  said,  "In  all  instances  in  which  God  has 
not  given  me  an  order  to  the  contrary,  I  like  to  follow 
their  example ;"  but  subsequently  he  divided  it,  like 
most  of  his  countrymen.  Every  evening  he  applied 
antimony  to  his  eyes ;  and  though  he  had  not  maby  gray 
hairs  even  when  he  died,  he  concealed  them  by  dyeing 
or  oiling  them,  in  order  to  please  his  wives,  many  of 
whom  were  young  and  inclined  to  be  giddy,  and  whose 
numbers  he  increased  in  proportion  as  he  became  more 
decrepit.  The  prophet  was  usually  dressed  in  a  white 
cotton  shirt,  or  blouse,  with  pockets,  and  sleeves  which 
reached  to  his  wrists.  He  had  a  skull-cap 'and  a  turban 
on  his  head,  the  extremities  hanging  down  the  back ; 
and  sandals,  with  two  leather  straps  over  the  instep,  on 
his  feet.  In  the  house  he  wore  merely  a  piece  of  cloth 
tied  round  his  temples,  leaving  the  crown  of  the  head 
uncovered.  Sometimes  he  wore,  instead  of  the  shirt,  a 
"  suit  of  clothes,"  which  consisted  of  an  apron—that  is  to 
say,  a  piece  of  cloth  tied  round  the  waist  and  hanging 
in  folds  down  to  the  legs,  like  a  woman's  petticoaU-and 
a  sheet,  or  square  shawl,  which  was  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  wrapped  round  the  body  under  the  right 
arm.  Sometimes  he  wrapped- himself  in  a  blanket.  In 
temperament,  Mohammed  was  melancholic,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  nervous*  He  was  generally  low-spirit-  * 
ed,  thinking,  and  restless ;  and  he  spoke  little,  and  never 
without  necessity.  His  eyes  were  mostly  cast  to  the 
ground,  and  he  seldom  raised  them  towards  heaven. 
The  excitement  nndcr  which  he  composed  the  more 
poetical  Surahs  of  the  Koran  was  so  great  that  he  said 
that  they  had  caused  him  gray  hair ;  his  lips  were  quiv- 
ering and  his  hands  shaking  while  he  received  the  in- 
spiration. Any  offensive  smell  made  him  so  uncomfort- 
able that  he  forbade  persons  who  had  eaten  garlic  or 
onions  to  come  into  his  place  of  worship.  In  a  man  of 
semi-barbarous  habits  this  is  remarkable.  He  had  a 
woollen  garment,  and  was  obliged  to  throw  it  away 
when  it  began  to  smell  from  perspiration,  "  on  account 
of  his  delicate  constitution."  When  he  was  taken  ill, 
he  sobbed  like  a  woman  in  hysterics;  or,  as  Ayesha 
says,  he  roared  like  a  camel;  and  his  friends  reproached 
him  for  his  unmanly  bearing.  During  the  battle  of 
Badr  his  nervous  excitement  seems  to  have  bordered 
on  frenzy.  The  faculties  of  his  mind  were  extremely 
unequally  developed ;  he  was  unfit  for  the  common  du- 
ties of  life,  and  even  after  his  mission  he  was  led  in  all 
practical  questions  by  his  friends.  But  he  had  a  vivid 
imagination,  the  greatest  elevation  of  mind,  refined  sen- 
timents, and  a  taste  for  the  sublime. 

The  articles  Koran  and  Mohammedanism  contain 
some  further  details  on  his  doctrine  and  its  history. 

Mohammed  Abd-el-Wahab,  the  founder  of 
the  Mohammedan  sect  named  after  him  Wahabiies,  was 
born  in  Nejed  or  Nejd,  Central  Arabia,  about  the  close 
of  the  17tb  century,  in  the  tribe  of  Temim,  and  claimed 
descent  from  Mohammed  the  prophet.  Like  his  proto- 
type, the  great  Mohammed,  he  spent  the  early  part  of 
his  life  in  trading  expeditions  to  Bassora,  Bagdad,  and 
Damascus.  Tradition  even  claims  for  him  extensive 
journeys,  reaching  to  India  on  the  east  and  to  Constan- 
tinople on  the  west.  He  was  a  prudent  and  sagacious 
young  man,  and  greatly  devoted  to  his  studies  in  the 
law  and  the  Koran,  and,  like  a  faithful  Moslem,  he 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina.  There  he 
became  fired  with  such  an  ascetic  fanaticism  that  on 
his  return  he  was  compelled  to  quit  his  native  village 
for  Deraijeh,  in  the  central  highlands  of  Arabia,  soon 
to  become  the  capital  of  the  new  theocracy.  Lake  the 
prophet  of  the  crescent,  when  he  looked  abroad  over  the 
degenerate  state  of  his  countrymen,  Abd-el-Wahab  saw 
that  his  co-religionists  had  fallen  away  from  the  purity 
of  life  and  belief  which  made  Islam  master  of  all  the 
civilized  world  save  a  corner  of  Europe,  and  he  resolved 
to  bring  them  back  to  the  truth.  He  scouted  the  tradi- 
tions which  had  buried  the  pure  Koran  under  their  mass, 
he  condemned  the  idolatry  which  regarded  Mohammed 
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as  more  than  a  mere  man  inspired  by  the  one  God,  and 
he  enforced  with  a  fanatical  earnestness  fasting,  alms- 
giving, prayer,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  while  he 
forbade  the  gratification  of  all  vice  and  luxury,  whether 
drinking,  gambling,  smoking,  debauchery,  usury,  false 
witnesses,  tine  dresses,  or  grand  tombs.  Being  a  man  of 
talent  and  eloquence,  he  soon  gained  followers.  At  first 
his  progress  was  slow,  but  gradually  his  doctrines  be- 
came popular,  and  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  spreading 
them  widely,  and  in  establishing  his  power  likewise. 
He  died  near  the  close  of  the  18th  century ;  but  the 
Wahabite*  have  continued  to  grow  in  strength  and 
numbers  all  over  Asia,  particularly  India,  until  there  is 
now  scarcely  a  city  of  any  size  in  Northern  India  in 
which  followers  of  his  are  not  to  be  found.  For  the  last 
ten  years  the  Wahabites  have  been  subject  to  rigor- 
ous searching  on  the  part  of  the  British  government, 
and  it  would  now  appear  that  they  have  joined  to  their 
religious  a  political  creed  which  is  dangerous  to  the 
welfare  of  Western  society  in  the  East.  See  Moham- 
mkdan  Sects;  Waiiaukks.     (J.  H.W.) 

Mohammed  Aben-Kerram,  founder  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan sect,  was  born  at  Serenj  about  A.D.  820. 
After  teaching  in  his  native  city,  he  came  to  Khorassan, 
where  he  met  a  celebrated  hermit,  Ahmed  ben-Harb,  who 
induced  him  to  visit  the  Kaaba.  On  his  return  to  Kho- 
rassan, after  a  five  years'  sojourn  in  Mecca,  he  taught 
his  new  doctrines  in  Nichapur.  He  was  imprisoned 
by  Mohammed  ben-Thaher,  but  finally  escaped  and 
found  refuge  in  Jerusalem.  He  is  the  founder  of  the 
Anthropomorphitcs,  or  Mochtbikts.  He  died  in  Jerusa- 
lem in  868. 

Mohammed  al-Darazl,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
sect  of  the  Druses,  was  bom  near  Bokhara  about  A.D. 
960.  In  1010  he  came  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  convert- 
ed to  the  doctrines  of  Hakim  al-Mokanna.  This  doc- 
trine admitted  incarnation  consecutive  with  divinitv  in 
different  persons.  He  was  the  first  to  regard  Hakim 
al-Mokanna,  then  ruling  in  Egypt,  as  the  last  of  these 
incarnates.  He  published  a  book  in  which  he  set  forth 
the  successions  of  incarnation  since  Adam.  The  caliph 
Hakim  was  so  influenced  by  him  as  to  intrust  to  him 
virtually  the  management  of  all  government  affairs. 
Darazi,  having  published  his  work,  read  it  in  a  mosque 
at  Cairo,  whereupon  the  people,  greatly  displeased  with 
his  innovations,  attempted  to  slay  him.  Hakim  ap- 
peared to  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  Darazi,  but  se- 
cretly furnished  him  with  money  to  quietly  advance 
his  cause,  and  advised  him  to  preach  his  doctrines  in  the 
mountains  of  Syria,  where  he  successfully  taught  his 
dogmas,  permitting  his  followers  the  use  of  wine,  forni- 
cation, and  incest  Mohammed  afterwards  returned  to 
Egypt,  where  he  set  himself  up  as  the  true  imam, 
brought  about  a  revolt  against  authority,  and  in  the 
conflict  lust  his  life  in  1 0 1 9.  See  works  referred  to  in  the 
article  Dkusks;  Ismablites. 

Mohammed  Hakim  Ispahan!  (Hoji),  a 
Parsee  doctor,  was  born  at  Ispahan  about  1790.  He  was 
the  mollah  of  a  religious  sect  known  as  the  Rasmians, 
or  old  orthodox  Parsecs.  His  writings  reveal  interest- 
ing facts  concerning  what  is  left  at  Bombay  of  the  Par- 
sees,  or  fire-worshippers.  For  the  good  of  his  sect,  Mo- 
hammed wrote,  in  Persian  and  in  English,  Katkib  fi 
biittn  Ashat  al-Kabutk,  or  "Selections  of  Mohammed 
from  History,  forming  a  perfect  Illustration  of  the  pres- 
ent Theological  Discussions  of  the  Parsees"  (Bombay, 
foL  1827).  in  which  he  aims  to  prove  that  the  old  Per- 
sian intercalary  sera  is  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and, 
in  fact,  originated  in  the  days  of  Zoroaster.  The  be- 
lievers of  other  Parsee  sects,  however,  such  as  the 
Chahinchahmians,  Kodmians,  and  Churigarians,  would 
have  it  date  only  from  Yczdegerd  III,  the  last  of  the 
Saasanide  kings.  In  answer  to  certain  books  written 
by  his  opponents  on  religious  matters,  Mohammed  wrote 
Jjafahh  al-Hazl,  being  a  refutation  of  mollah  Firaz's 
work,  entitled  Rcssana  Moustumal  badalkik,  etc  (Bom- 


bay, 1832,  4to).  Mohammed  Hakim  Ispahani  died  at 
Bombay  about  1840.  Sec  Zenker,  Bibl.  Orient.  (*.  v.; 
Spiegel,  Ckrestomathia  Persica. — lloefer,  iVouv.  Bioy. 
Genenile,  xxxv,  759. 

Mohammedanism,  called  by  ifs  professors  Islam, 
meaning  "  resignation"  or  "  entire  submission"  (L  e.  to 
the  will  of  God),  in  accordance  with  the  Koran,  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  article  under  that  head- 
ing, is  the  Bible  of  the  Mohammedan,  and  in  the  dayv 
of  the  Prophet  was  the  only  sacred  book  in  use,  the  sole 
exponent  of  duty  and  privilege  to  the  Moslem,  as  th« 
Mohammedan  calls  himself.  The  Koran,  however,  be- 
ing a  miscellaneous  collection  of  hymns,  prayers,  dog- 
mas, sermons,  occasional  speeches,  narratives,  legends, 
laws,  orders  for  the  time  in  which  they  were  given, 
without  any  chronological  arrangement,  and  full  of  rep- 
etitions and  contradictions,  owing  to  the  manner  of  its 
collection,  which  took  place  subsequent  to  Mohammed's 
death,  soon  proved  too  disconnected  to  be  continued, 
even  by  the  roost  ardent  disciple  of  Islam,  as  the  sole 
guide  of  authority.  Neither  dogmas  nor  laws  are  here 
reduced  to  a  system ;  they  had  been  inserted  by  piece- 
meal just  as  they  had  been  written  down,  or  even  after- 
wards discovered  in  (he  reminiscences  of  Mohammed's 
companions.  But,  aside  from  these  im  perfect  ions  of  con- 
tradictions, repetitions,  and  the  want  of  system,  it  was 
manifest  also  that  the  Koran  was  lacking  in  instruction 
on  many  important  theological  questions,  in  which  light 
the  Mohammedan  is  accustomed  to  regard  all  ritual, 
dogmatic,  and  juridical  matters.  The  Moslem  therefore 
resorted,  in  the  first  place,  to  oral  tradition,  and  by  the 
aid  of  reported  expressions  of  the  Prophet,  and  exam- 
ples in  his  public  and  private  life  (Ifadith  and  Surmah), 
supplemented  the  deficiencies  and  elucidated  the  ob- 
scure passages  of  the  Koran  (q.  v.).  When  this  resource 
failed  to  meet  all  wants,  the  decrees  of  the  imams,  i.  e. 
of  the  caliphs  mb  spiritual  heads,  were  raised  to  the  au- 
thority of  divine  laws  and  doctrines.  Thus  a  religious 
structure,  extended  by  analogy  and  induction,  supported 
by  the  Koran,  by  tradition,  and  by  decrees  of  the  imams, 
comprising  juridical,  ritualistic,  and  dogmatic  doctrines, 
was  gradually  completed  into  a  systematic  whole,  suffi- 
cient for  all  purposes  as  a  guide  to  the  Moslem.  But 
we  need  hardly  add  that  into  such  a  peculiar  construc- 
tion contradictions  in  theory  and  practice  )iave  found 
their  way,  according  to  the  different  traditions  and  de- 
cisions of  the  imams  or  expounders  of  the  law,  besides 
the  various  interpretations  put  upon  the  Koran  itself 
within  the  pale  of  the  different  Mohammedan  sects  that 
have  arisen  since  the  days  of  the  Prophet.  See  Mo- 
hammedan Sects.  For  the  historical  and  ethical  cir- 
cumstances that  conduced  to  the  origin  and  progress  of 
Mohammedanism,  see  the  article  Mohammed. 

Moslemism  consists  of  a  dogmatical  or  theoretical 
part,  called  "Iman"  (i.  e.  faith),  and  a  practical  part, 
called  "  Din"  (i.  e.  religion.)  (See  Vambery,  Der  Islam 
im  neunzehnten  Jahrhundtrt  [Leips.  1875]). 

I.  Dogmas. — The  doctrines  of  Islam,  as  originally  insti- 
tuted upon  its  foundation,  may  be  reduced  to  three  lead- 
ing propositions,  viz. :  (1 )  the  doctrine  of  one  Deity,  (2) 
of  the  revelation  or  prophetic  vision  of  Mohammed,  and 
(3)  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  latter  being  closely 
interlinked  with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  of  paradise,  and  of  hell,  the  day  of  judgment,  and 
the  rewarding  of  the  good  and  faithful,  as  well  as  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  and  of  infidels.  Though 
these  doctrines  are  plain  and  simple,  they  became,  nev- 
ertheless, even  in  the  first  century  of  the  Mohammedan 
tera,  subjects  of  the  most  violent  polemics.  A  man  like 
Mohammed,  in  whom  not  the  least  trace  of  scholarly 
education  is  to  be  found,  was  unable  to  set  up  a  sys- 
tematic structure  of  doctrines.  True,  we  find  in  sundry 
passages  of  the  Koran  that  God  is  the  creator  and  pre- 
server of  the  world;  that  he  is  One,  omniscient,  omnip- 
otent, eternal,  just,  and  gracious.  But  the  Arabs,  after 
becoming  acquainted  with  Persian  religions  and  ideas, 
and  with  Grecian  philosophy,  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
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such  simplicity.  Their  desire  for  knowledge  led  them 
to  further  inquiries,  for  which  they  found  no  solution  in 
the  Koran,  and  which  therefore  gave  occasion  to  dis- 
sensions, the  more  irremediable  as  they  were  in  part 
connected  with  political  differences.  At  the  very  ear- 
liest epoch  reflective  minds  among  the  faithful  took 
offence  and  exception  to  many  dogmas,  particularly  on 
the  essence  of  the  Deity  and  its  relation  to  mankind,  as 
well  as  to  the  irrational  doctrines  concerning  the  Ko- 
ran itself.  Thus  the  orthodox  taught  that  the  divine 
attributes  existed,  so*  to  speak,  by  the  side  of  Deity ; 
while  the  Motazelites,  L  e.  the  Separatists,  considered 
the  Deity  itself  as  the  essence  of  wisdom,  beneficence, 
power,  and  other  qualities.  The  doctrine  of  the  justice 
of  God  led  the  latter  (i  e.  the  dissenters)  further  to  ac- 
cept the  dogma  of  human  free  will,  while  the  orthodox 
inclined  more  or  less  to  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination and  grace.  This  same  doctrine  induced  the 
liberal  Mohammedans  to  assume  a  gradation  of  sin  and 
punishment;  while,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
strictly  orthodox,  every  Moslem  who  commits  only  one 
sin,  and  departs  this  life  without  repentance,  is  con- 
signed to  eternal  punishment.  (See  below.)  Thus 
also  the  absolute  unity  of  the  Deity  induced  the  Sepa- 
ratists to  maintain  that  the  Koran  was  created,  since 
otherwise  two  (things)  beings  must  have  existed  from 
eternity;  the  orthodox,  on  the  contrary,  regard  the  Ko- 
ran as  something  uncreated,  lest,  God  being  immutable, 
it  be  viewed  as  not  belonging  to  his  being,  and  thereby 
the  whole  doctrine  of  revelation  become  undermined. 
The  latter  dogma  was  fiercely  disputed  under  the  caliph 
Mamun,  who  instituted  a  formal  inquisition,  and  perse- 
cuted to  the  utmost  the  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternity  of  the  Koran. 

Much  controversy  arose  also  concerning  the  dogma  of 
divine  foreordination,  and  both  contending  parties  found 
no  difficulty  in  bringing  proof  from  the  Koran,  which 
is  especially  rich  in  contradictions  on  this  point.  In  one 
passage  it  reads :  "  To  him  who  wants  this  world  we 
give  directly  according  to  our  pleasure;  but  he  will  be 
rejected  and  derided  in  the  future  state,  and  burned  in 
hell."  In  another  passage  it  is  said :  "  Follow  the  most 
beautiful  sent  to  you  from  your  Lord,  before  punishment 
befalls  you,  and  you  find  no  more  assistance ;  before  the 
soul  exclaims,  Woe  to  me !  I  have  sinned  and  was  of  the 
mockers;  or,  If  God  would  have  guided  me,  I  would  have 
feared  him ;  or,  Could  I  return  to  the  earth,  I  would  prac- 
tice the  good.  Not  so ;  my  signs  (the  verses  of  the 
Koran)  have  come  to  thee,  thou  hast  declared  them  lies, 
thou  wast  haughty  and  unbelieving."  While  these  and 
similar  passages,  as  well  as  the  continual  threats  and 
promises,  speak  clearly  hi  favor  of  a  dogma  of  human 
free  will,  there  are  others  which  make  the  acts  of  man 
dependent  on  the  divine  will,  and  render  man,  as  to  vir- 
tue and  vice,  a  blind  instrument  of  divine  arbitrariness* 
Thus  we  read :  "  For  those  who  are  unbelievers,  it  is  the 
same  whether  thou  (God  is  speaking  to  Mohammed) 
admonishe8t  them  or  not;  they  believe  not.  God  has 
sealed  their  hearts,  and  over  their  eyes  and  ears  there 
is  a  covering."  And  further :  "  The  infidels  say,  Why 
does  God  not  send  any  miracles  to  him  (Mohammed)? 
Say,  The  Lord  leaves  in  error  whom  he  chooses,  and 
guides  those  who  turn  to  him  who  believe,  and  whose 
hearts  find  rest  at  the  thought  of  Divinity."  Very  fre- 
quently we  meet  in  the  Koran  with  the  phrase:  "God 
guides  whom  he  pleases,  and  leaves  in  error  whom  he 
pleases."  These  and  similar  verses,  however,  if  we  sur- 
vey the  whole  without  any  bias,  can  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  God  in  his  wisdom  appoints  at  what  time 
and  which  people  he  will  bless  by  his  revelation,  and  that 
he  strengthens  by  faith  the  men  who  desire  the  good  and 
true  in  their  aspirations,  while  he  abandons  those  in 
whom  the  propensity  for  evil  predominates,  to  their 
more  and  more  increasing  corruption,  and  thus  measur- 
ably hardens  their  hearts.  Again :  if  the  doctrine  of 
predestination  is  stiffly  adopted,  not  to  come  in  conflict 
with  divine  justice,  the  doctrine  of  origiual  sin — i.  e.  of 


an  internal  corruption  of  mankind  in  consequence  of  the 
sin  of  Adam — must  also  be  assumed.  But  such  a  dogma 
is  not  mooted  in  the  Koran ;  on  the  contrary,  in  several 
places  the  idea  of  accountability  for  the  sins  of  others  is 
controverted.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  in  the  Koran,  as  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  narrative  of  the  first  bumau 
couple  residing  in  paradise,  of  their  disobedience  against 
God's  interdiction,  and  of  their  expulsion  from  it ;  how- 
ever, when  Adam  repented  of  his  sin,  God  pardoned  hjm. 
and  said  to  him :  "  Leave  the  paradise,  but  my  guide 
(revelation)  will  come  to  you;  he  who  follows  it  has 
nothing  to  fear  and  never  will  know  sorrow,  but  the  in- 
fidels who  declare  onr  signs  lies  will  be  eternal  inmates 
of  hell."  Thus  it  is  evidently  taught  that  the  curse 
which  rested  on  the  human  race  by  Adam's  sin  is  avert- 
ed; divine  grace  manifests  itself  by  revelation,  and 
every  prophet  from  Adam  to  Mohammed,  who  desig- 
nated himself  as  the  last  one  for  the  seal  of  prophecy, 
is  a  Saviour  for  every  one  who  believes  in  revelation, 
and  acts  according  to  its  precepts.  Of  a  further  grace 
to  purify  mankind  from  original  sin,  and  enable  them 
to  regain  the  beatitude  of  paradise,  no  mention  is  made, 
consequently  the  idea  of  being  predestined  to  damna- 
tion would  not  be  compatible  with  divine  justice. 

The  history  of  the  prophets  also  occupies  a  very 
large  space  in  the  Koran.  Besides  the  Old  Testament, 
several  other  prophets  are  named,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  sent  to  the  extinct  tribes  of  Arabia.  The  history 
of  all  these  so-called  divine  messengers  is  embellished 
with  many  legends,  partly  to  be  found  in  the  Talmud 
and  in  the  Midrash,  but  by  Mohammed  fashioned  to  suit 
his  purpose,  in  order  to  inspire  his  antagonists  with  fear 
and  his  votaries  with  consolation.  He  likes  to  identify 
himself  with  the  Biblical  prophets,  puts  into  their  mouth 
such  words  as  he  addressed  to  the  Meccans,  represents 
also  those  messengers  of  God  as  disregarded  by  their 
contemporaries,  and  that  hence  God's  wrath  is  inflamed, 
and  infidels  are  caused  to  perish  with  ignominy,  until 
finally,  however,  truth  comes  to  prevail,  and  the  perse- 
cuted prophet  triumphs,  surrounded  by  the  few  who  be- 
lieved in  him  previous  to  the  divine  punishment.  In 
pursuance  of  this  system,  Mohammed,  to  be  consistent, 
cannot  accept  the  crucifixion  of  Christ;  for  no  man  ought 
to  atone  for  the  sins  of  others,  nor  ought  a  prophet  to  be 
forsaken  by  God.  Therefore  the  Koran  teaches  it  was 
not  Christ  who  was  crucified,  but  an  infidel  Jew  whom 
God  invested  with  the  form  of  Christ,  whom  the  Jews 
crucified  in  his  stead.  "  Verily,  Christ  Jesus,  the  son  of 
Mary,  is  the  apostle  of  God,  and  his  word,  which  he  con- 
veyed unto  Mary,  and  a  spirit  proceeding  from  him,  hon- 
orable in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come;  and  one 
of  those  who  approach  near  to  the  presence  of  God.  Yet 
Jesus  was  a  mere  mortal,  and  not  the  son  of  God ;  his 
enemies  conspired  against  his  life,  but  a  phantom  was 
substituted  for  him  on  the  cross,  while  he  was  translated 
to  heaven"  (Sur.  iii,  64 ;  iv,  1 56, 1 59).  There  is  also  other 
mention  and  estimate  expressed  in  the  Koran  concern-* 
ing  Christ.  He  is  called  the  living/Word  and  Spirit 
of  God.  The  miraculous  birth  of  Christ  has  nothing 
offensive  to  Mohammed,  for  Adam  had  mteo  been  created 
by  the  breath  of  God.  Neither  does  he  hesitate  to  re* 
ceive  all  miracles  related  in  the  Gospels,  since  similar 
ones  had  been  performed  by  Abraham  and  Moses. 
Even  the  ascension  is  to  him  neither  new  nor  incredi- 
ble, as  the  same  is  reported  of  Elijah  and  Enoch.  Be- 
sides the  crucifixion,  he  abhors  in  the  Christian  dogmas 
the  supposition  that  a  prophet  with  his  mother  are  placed 
next  to  the  Deity,  and  declares  the  Trinitarian  view  to 
be  an  impious  fiction  of  the  priests.  The  Moham- 
medan doctrine  of  God's  nature  and  attributes  coincides 
with  the  Christian,  inasmuch  as  he  is  by  both  taught 
to  be  the  creator  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  who 
rules  and  preserves  all  things,  without  beginning,  om- 
nipotent, omniscient,  omnipresent,  and  full  of  mercy. 
Yet,  according  to  the  Mohammedan  belief,  he  has  no 
offspring :  "  He  begetteth  not,  nor  is  he  begotten."  Nor 
is  Jesus  called  anything  but  a  prophet  and  an  apoait^ 
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althoagn  Mohammed  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
birth  of  Christ  was  due  to  a  miraculous  divine  opera- 
tion. But  after  all  it  is  taught  that,  as  the  Koran  super- 
seded  the  Gospel,  so  Mohammed  supersedes  Christ,  and 
he  is  declared  to  be  by  far  the  most  illustrious  apostle 
(Sur.  xxiii,  40).  Of  particular  importance  for  Moham- 
med is  the  annunciation  of  a  Paraclete,  which  he  applied 
to  himself,  either  pretending  or  even  actually  believing  it 
to  be  himself.  Of  equal  significance  for  him,  and  there- 
fore treated  by  him  with  great  predilection,  is  Abraham, 
first,  because  of  his  simple  doctrines,  to  which  Moham- 
med himself  adhered  in  the  early  period  of  his  prophetic 
mission ;  and,  secondly,  on  account  of  the  sacred  places 
and  relics  in  Mecca  of  which  he  (Abraham)  is  called  the 
founder;  and,  thirdly  and  finally,  because  he  was  the 
father  of  Ishmael,  from  whom  Mohammed  and  his  race 
claim  descent.  The  Sunn i tea  look  in  quite  a  different 
light  upon  the  prophets.  They  regard  them,  as  a  class, 
as  the  simple  carriers  of  revelation,  but  in  all  other  re- 
spects declare  them  to  be  common  men,  liable  to  human 
infirmities;  while  the  Shiites  pronounce  them  perfectly 
pure  and  sinless,  like  the  angels,  instruments  of  God, 
who  only  execute  and  always  have  executed  his  orders, 
except  Iblis,  who  on  account  of  his  disobedience  was 
rejected,  and,  as  Satan,  tries  to  seduce  men.  An  impor- 
tant dogma  with  the  Shiites  is  that  of  the  I  ma  mat,  or 
hereditary  succession  of  descendants  of  the  Prophet  by 
his  daughter  Fatima,  consort  of  Ali — a  doctrine  which 
the  Sunnites  do  not  acknowledge.  Many  of  them  see  in 
the  caliphate  merely  a  political  institution,  which  ought 
to  have  the  welfare  of  the  nations  for  its  foundation  and 
supreme  end. 

A  prominent  dogma  in  Islam  is  the  belief  in  angels, 
whom  they  thus  picture:  Created  of  fire,  and  endowed 
with  a  kind  of  uncorporeal  body,  they  stand  between 
God  and  man,  adoring  or  waiting  upon  the  former,  or 
interceding  for  and  guardi ng  the  latter.  The  four  chief 
angels  toe  "  The  Holy  Spirit,"  or  "Angel  of  Revelations" 
— Gabriel ;  the  special  protector  and  guardian  of  the 
Jews—Michael;  the  M Angel  of  Death"— Azrael  (Ra- 
phael, in  the  apocryphal  gospel  of  Barnabas),  and  Isra- 
fil — Uriel,  whose  office  it  will  be  to  sound  the  trumpet 
at  the  resurrection.  It  will  hardlv  be  necessary,  after 
what  we  have  said  under  Mouammed,  to  point  out,  in 
every  individual  instance,  how  most  of  his  "  religious" 
notions  were  taken  almost  bodilv  from  the  Jewish  le- 
gends ;  this  angelology,  however,  the  Jews  had  them- 
selves borrowed  from  the  Persians,  only  altering  the 
names,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  the  offices  of  the  chief  angelic 
dignitaries.  Besides  angels,  there  are  good  and  evil 
genii,  the  chief  of  the  latter  being  Iblis  (Despair),  once 
called  Azazil,  who,  refusing  to  pay  homage  to  Adam,  was 
rejected  by  God.  These  Jin  are  of  a  grosser  fabric  than 
angels,  and  subject  to  death.  They,  too,  have  different 
names  and  offices  (Peri,  Fairies ;  Div,  Giants ;  Takvins, 
Fates,  etc),  and  are,  in  almost  every  respect,  like  the 
Shedim  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrasb.  A  further  point 
of  belief  is  that  of  certain  God-given  Scriptures,  reveal- 
ed successively  to  the  different  prophets.  Four  only  of 
the  original  one  hundred  and  four  sacred  books,  viz. 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  the  Gospel,  and  the  Koran, 
are  said  to  have  survived ;  the  three  former,  however, 
in  a  mutilated  and  falsified  condition.  Besides  these,  a 
certain  apocryphal  gospel,  attributed  to  St.  Barnabas, 
and  the  writings  of  Daniel,  together  with  those  of  a  few 
other  prophets,  are  taken  notice  of  by  the  Moslems,  but 
not  as  canonical  books.  The  number  of  prophets,  sent 
at  various  times,  is  stated  variously  at  between  two  and 
three  hundred  thousand,  among  whom  813  were  apostles, 
and  six  were  specially  commissioned  to  proclaim  new 
laws  and  dispensations,  which  abrogated  the  preceding 
ones.  These  were  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Je- 
sus, and  Mohammed— the  last  the  greatest  of  them  all, 
and  the  propagator  of  the  final  dispensation. 

The  belief  in  the  resurrection  and  the  final  judgment 
is  another  important  article  of  faith.  The  dead  are  re- 
ceived in  their  graves  by  an  angel  announcing  the  com- 


ing of  the  two  examiners,  Monker  and  Naklr,  who  put 
questions  to  the  corpse  respecting  his  belief  in  God  and 
Mohammed,  and  who,  in  accordance  with  the  answers, 
either  torture  or  comfort  him.  This,  again,  is  the  Jew- 
ish "Chibbut  hak-keber,"  the  Beating  of  the  Grave,  a 
hyperbolical  description  of  the  sufferings  during  the  in- 
termediate state  after  death.  The  soul,  awaiting  the 
general  resurrection,  enters  according  to  its  rank,  either 
immediately  into  paradise  (prophets),  or  partakes,  in  the 
shape  of  a  green  bird,  of  the  delights  of  the  abode  of 
bliss  (martyrs),  or— in  the  case  of  common  believers— is 
supposed  either  to  stay  near  the  grave,  or  to  be  with 
Adam  in  the  lowest  heaven,  or  to  remain  either  in  the 
well  of  Zem-Zem,  or  in  the  trumpet  of  the  resurrection. 
According  to  others,  it  rests  in  the  shape  of  a  white  bird 
under  the  throne  of  God.  The  souls  of  the  infidels 
dwell  in  a  certain  well  in  the  province  of  Hadramaut 
(Heb.  Courts  of  Death),  or,  being  first  offered  to  heav- 
en, then  offered  to  earth,  and  rejected  by  either,  become 
subject  to  unspeakable  tortures  until  the  day  of  resur- 
rection. 

Mohammedan  theologians  are  very  much  divided  in 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  Mohammed 
himself  seems  to  have  held  that  both  soul  and  bodv  will 
be  raised,  and  the  "  Bone  Lus"  of  the  Jewish  Haggadah 
was  by  him  transformed  into  the  bone  Al-Ajb,  the  rump- 
bone,  which  will  remain  uncorrupted  until  the  last  day, 
and  from  which  the  whole  body  will  spring  anew,  after 
a  forty-days'  rain.  Among  the  signs  by  which  the  ap- 
proach of  the  last  day  may  be  known — nearly  all  taken 
from  the  legendary  part  of  the  Talmud  and  Midrash, 
where  the  signs  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  are  enu- 
merated— are  the  decay  of  faith  among  men,  the  ad- 
vancing of  the  meanest  persons  to  highest  dignities, 
wars,  seditions,  and  tumults,  and  consequent  dire  dis- 
tress, so  that  a  man  passing  another's  grave  shall  say : 
"  Would  to  God  I  were  in  his  place !"  Certain  prov- 
inces shall  revolt,  and  the  buildings  of  Medina  shall  reach 
to  Yahnb.  Again :  the  sun  will  rise  in  the  west ;  the 
Beast  will  appear;  Constantinople  will  be  taken  by  the 
descendants  of  Isaac ;  the  Antichrist  will  come,  and  be 
killed  by  Jesus  at  Lud.  There  will  further  take  place 
a  war  with  the  Jews,  Gog  and  Magog's  (Jajug  and  Ma* 
juj's)  eruption,  a  great  smoke,  an  eclipse,  the  Moham- 
medans will  return  to  idolatry,  a  great  treasure  will  be 
found  in  the  Euphrates,  the  Kaaba  will  be  destroyed  by 
the  Ethiopians,  beasts  and  inanimate  things  will  speak, 
and,  finally,  a  wind  will  sweep  away  the  souls  of  those 
who  have  faith,  even  if  equal  only  to  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  so  that  the  world  shall  be  left  in  ignorance. 

The  time  of  the  resurrection  even  Mohammed  could 
not  learn  from  Gabriel :  it  is  a  mvsterv.  Three  blasts 
will  announce  it:  that  of  consternation,  of  such  terrible 
powers  that  mothers  shall  neglect  the  babes  on  their 
breasts,  and  that  heaven  and  earth  will  melt;  that  of 
exanimation,  which  will  annihilate  ail  things  and  be- 
ings, even  the  angel  of  death,  save  paradise  and  hell, 
and  their  inhabitants;  and,  forty  years  later,  that  of 
resurrection,  when  all  men,  Mohammed  first,  shall  have 
their  souls  breathed  into  their  restored  bodies,  and  will 
sleep  in  their  sepulchres  until  the  final  doom  has  been 
passed  upon  them.  The  day  of  judgment,  lasting  from 
one  to  fifty  thousand  years,  will  call  up  angels,  genii, 
men,  and  animals.  The  trial  over,  the  righteous  will 
enter  paradise,  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  wicked  will 
pass  to  the  left,  into  hell ;  both,  however,  have  first  to 
go  over  the  bridge  Al-Sirat,  laid  over  the  midst  of  hell, 
being  finer  than  a  hair,  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a 
sword,  and  beset  with  thorns  on  either  side.  The  right- 
eous will  proceed  on  their  path  with  ease  and  swiftness, 
but  the  wicked  will  fall  down  headlong  to  hell  below. 
Paradise  is  divided  from  hell  by  a  partition  (Orf),  in 
which  a  certain  number  of  half-saints  will  find  place. 
The  blessed,  destined  for  the  abodes  of  eternal  delight 
(Jannat-Aden ;  Heb.  Gan-Eden) — of  which  it  is,  how- 
ever, not  quite  certain  whether  it  is  already  created — 
will  first  drink  of  the  Pond  of  the  Prophet,  which  is 
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supplied  from  the  rivers  of  paradise,  whiter  than  milk, 
und  more  odoriferous  than  musk.  Arrived  at  one  of 
the  eight  gates,  they  will  be  met  by  beautiful  youths 
and  angels;  and  their  degree  of  righteousness  (proph- 
ets, religious  teachers,  martyrs,  believers)  will  procure 
for  them  the  corresponding  degree  of  happiness.  It 
may,  however,  not  be  superfluous  to  add  that,  according 
to  the  Mohammedan  dextrine,  it  is  not  a  person's  good 
works  or  merits  which  gain  liis  admittance,  but  solely 
God's  mercy ;  also  that  the  poor  will  enter  paradise  five 
hundred  years  before  the  rich;  and  that  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  hell  are  women. 

As  to  the  various  felicities  which  await  the  pious 
(and  of  which  there  are  about  a  hundred  degrees),  they 
are  a  wild  conglomeration  of  Jewish,  Christian,  Magian, 
and  other  fancies  on  the  subject,  to  which  the  Prophets 
own  exceedingly  sensual  imagination  has  added  very 
considerably.  Feasting  in  the  most  gorgeous  and  deli- 
cious variety,  the  most  costly  and  brilliant  garments, 
odors  and  music  of  the  most  ravishing  nature,  and, 
above  all,  the  enjoyment  of  the  Hur  Al-Oyun,  the  black- 
eyed  daughters  of  paradise,  created  of  pure  musk,  and 
free  from  all  the  bodily  weaknesses  of  the  female  sex, 
are  held  out  as  a  reward  to  the  commonest  inhabitants 
of  paradise,  who  will  always  remain  in  the  full  vigor  of 
their  youth  and  manhood.  For  those  deserving  a  higher 
degree  of  recompense,  rewards  will  be  prepared  of  a 
purely  spiritual  kind — i.  e.  the  "  beholding  of  God's  face" 
(Shechiuah)  by  night  and  by  day.  A  separate  abode 
of  happiness  will  also  be  reserved  for  women ;  but  there 
is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  manner  of  their  enjoy- 
ment. That  they  are  not  of  a  prominently  spiritual  nat- 
ure is  clear  from  the  story  of  the  Prophet  and  the  old 
woman.  The  latter  solicited  Mohammed  to  intercede 
with  God  that  she  might  be  admitted  into  paradise, 
whereupon  he  replied  that  old  women  were  not  allowed 
in  paradise;  which  dictum — causing  her  to  weep— he 
further  explained  by  saying  that  they  would  first  be 
made  young  again. 

Regarding  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  the  Moslem 
has  received  detailed  information  from  the  Prophet. 
According  to  him,  hell  is  divided  into  seven  stories  or 
apartments,  one  below  another,  designed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  as  manv  distinct  classes  of  the  damned.     The 
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first,  which  is  called  Jehenam,  is  the  receptacle  of  those 
who  acknowledged  one  God,  that  is,  the  wicked  Mo- 
hammedans, who,  after  having  been  punished  according 
to  their  demerits,  will  at  length  be  released ;  the  second, 
named  Ladha,  they  assign  to  the  Jews ;  the  third,  named 
al-ffotama,  to  the  Christians;  the  fourth,  named  cd- 
Sair,  to  the  Babians;  the  fifth,  named  Sakar,  to  the 
Magians ;  the  sixth,  named  al-Jahin,  to  the  idolaters ; 
and  the  seventh,  which  is  the  lowest  and  worst  of  all, 
and  is  called  al-Ifawyat,  to  the  hypocrites,  or  those  who 
outwardly  professed  some  religion,  but  in  their  hearts 
were  of  none.  Over  each  of  these  apartments  they  be- 
lieve there  will  be  set  a  guard  of  angels,  nineteen  in 
number,  to  whom  the  damned  will  confess  the  just  judg- 
ment of  God,  and  beg  them  to  intercede  with  him  for 
some  alleviation  of  their  pain,  or  that  they  may  be  de- 
livered by  being  annihilated.  Mohammed  has,  in  his 
Koran  and  traditions,  been  very  exact  in  describing  the 
various  torments  of  hell,  which,  according  to  him,  the 
wicked  will  suffer  both  from  intense  heat  and  excessive 
cold.  Wc  shall,  however,  enter  into  no  detail  of  them 
here ;  but  only  observe  that  the  degrees  of  these  pains 
will  also  vary  in  proportion  to  the  crimes  of  the  sufferer, 
and  the  apartment  he  is  condemned  to:  and  that  he 
who  is  punished  the  most  lightly  of  all  will  be  shod  with 
shoes  of  fire,  the  fervor  of  which  will  cause  his  Bkull  to 
boil  like  a  caldron.  The  condition  of  these  unhappy 
wretches,  it  is  taught.,  cannot  be  properly  called  either 
life  or  death ;  and  their  misery  will  be  greatly  increased 
by  their  despair  of  being  ever  delivered  from  that  place, 
since,  according  to  that  frequent  expression  in  the  Ko- 
ran, "  they  must  remain  therein  forever."  It  must  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  infidels  alone  will  be  liable 


to  eternity  of  damnation ;  for  the  Moslems,  or  those  who 
have  embraced  the  true  religion,  and  have  been  guilty 
of  heinous  sins,  will  be  delivered  thence  after  they  shall 
have  expiated  their  crimes  by  their  sufferings.  The 
time  which  these  believers  shall  be  detained  there,  ac- 
cording to  a  tradition  handed  down  from  their  Prophet, 
will  not  be  less  than  nine  hundred  years,  nor  more  than 
seven  thousand.  As  to  the  manner  of  their  deliver- 
ance, they  say  that  they  shall  be  distinguished  by  the 
marks  of  prostration  on  those  parts  of  their  bodies  with 
which  they  used  to  touch  the  ground  in  prayer,  and 
over  which  the  fire  will  therefore  have  no  power;  and 
that,  being  known  by  this  characteristic,  they  will  be 
released  by  the  mercy  of  God,  at  the  intercession  of 
Mohammed  and  the  blessed ;  whereupon  those  who  shall 
have  been  dead  will  be  restored  to  life,  as  has  been  said ; 
and  those  whose  bodies  shall  have  contracted  any  soot- 
iness  or  filth  from  the  flames  and  smoke  of  hell  will 
be  immersed  in  one  of  the  rivers  of  paradise,  called 
the  River  of  Life,  which  will  wash  them  whiter  than 
pearls. 

II.  Practical  Duties. — Our  consideration  is  next  re- 
quired for  an  examination  of  that  part  of  Islam  called 
the  "  Din,"  or  practical  part,  which  Mohammedan  jurists 
and  theologians  divide  into  two  principal  sections :  (a) 
the  religious  or  ceremonial  law  (parts  of  which,  how- 
ever, according  to  our  Western  notions,  belong  to  the 
category  of  state  rights) ;  and  (6)  the  civil  law,  includ- 
ing police  and  special  laws. 

(a)  The  ceremonial  law,  or  Ritual  of  Islam,  contains 
(1)  the  various  regulations  concerning  purification, 
which  is  to  precede,  especially,  prayer  and  other  re- 
ligious obligations,  or  the  approach  to  or  touch  of  sa- 
cred things.  Here  is  taught  what  is  to  be  considered 
as  impure,  and  requires  a  purification  after  touching; 
what  kind  of  water  is  to  be  used  for  ablution,  or  how. 
in  want  of  water,  sand  is  to  be  applied ;  what  parts  of 
the  body  are  to  be  washed;  what  conditions  of  body 
require  a  second  ablution;  how  women,  after  parturi- 
tion or  during  menstruation,  have  to  conduct  them- 
selves. Religious  purifications  are  of  two  kinds:  the 
Ghuslt  or  total  immersion  of  the  body,  required  as  a  re- 
ligious ceremony  on  some  special  occasions;  and  the 
Wudu,  a  partial  ablution,  to  be  performed  immediately 
before  the  prayer.  This  is  of  primary  importance,  and 
consists  of  the  washing  of  hands,  face,  ears,  and  feet  up 
to  the  ankles— a  proceeding  generally  accompanied  at 
each  stage  by  corresponding  pious  sentences,  and  con- 
cluded by  the  recital  of  the  97th  chapter  of  the  Koran. 
"  The  practice  of  religion  being  founded  on  cleanliness, 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  believer  himself  should  be 
purified,  but  even  the  ground  or  the  carpet  upon  which 
he  prays  must  be  clean;  hence  the  use  of  a  special 
prayer-carpet"  (Segaddeh). 

(2)  The  precepts  which  have  for  their  object  the 
performance  of  prayer — u  the  key  of  paradise."  They 
refer  to  the  time  at  which  the  five  daily  devotions  are 
to  be  held ;  to  the  prayers  on  Fridays  and  festival  days ; 
at  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  in  seasons  of  drought; 
and  to  the  position  of  the  body  in  prayer.  They  treat 
further  of  the  prayer  of  women,  of  things  which  invali- 
date prayer,  of  the  abbreviation  of  prayer  during  travel 
or  in  peril  of  life,  of  the  direction  while  praying,  and 
the  places  where  prayers  must  not  be  said.  In  this 
section  the  Shafiites  adduce  the  prohibition  for  men 
to  wear  silk  clothing,  or  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  as 
well  as  the  various  ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  funer- 
als :  how  the  corpse  is  to  be  washed,  dressed,  and  placed 
in  the  grave;  how  the  dead  is  to  be  prayed  for;  how 
the  tomb  is  to  be  constructed ;  how  the  decease^  is  to 
be  lamented  for,  the  family  of  the  departed  to  be  com* 
forted,  etc. 

The  prayers  (Salah)  performed  by  every  Mohamme- 
dan five  tiroes  daily  consist  partly  of  extracts  from  the 
Revealed  Book,  the  Koran  (Fard),  partly  of  pieces  or- 
dained by  the  Prophet,  without  allegation  of  a  divine 
order  (Suiuiah).    The  first  time  of  prayer  commence* 
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at  the  Maghrib,  or  about  sunset;  the  second  at  the 
Eshe,  or  nightfall;  the  third  at  Subh,  or  daybreak;  the 
fourth  at  the  Duhr,  or  about  noon ;  the  fifth  at  the  Asr, 
or  afternoon.  The  believers  are  not  to  commence  their 
prayers  exactly  at  sunrise,  or  noon,  or  sunset,  lest  they 
might  be  confounded  with  the  infidel  sun-worshippers. 
These  several  times  of  prayer  are  announced  by  the 
muezzins  (q.  v.)  from  the  minarets  or  madnehs  of  the 
mosques.  Their  chant,  sung  to  a  very  simple  but  sol- 
emn melody,  sounds  harmoniously  and  sonorously  down 
the  height  of  the  mosque,  through  the  mid-day  din  and 
roar  of  the  cities;  but  its  impression  is  one  of  the  most 
strikingly  poetical  in  the  stillness  of  night ;  so  much  so 
that  even  many  Europeans  cannot  help  congratulating 
the  Prophet  on  his  preferring  the  human  voice  to  either 
the  Jewish  trumpet-call  of  the  time  of  the  Temple,  or 
the  Christian  church-bells.  The  day-call  (the  Adan) 
consists  chiefly  of  the  confession  of  faith  (God  is  most 
great;  Mohammed  is  God's  apostle;  come  to  prayer; 
come  to  security),  repeated  several  times;  the  night- 
calls  (Ula,  the  first;  £bed,  the  second),  destined  for  per- 
sons who  desire  to  perform  supererogatory  acts  of  devo- 
tion, are  much  longer.  The  believer  often  changes  his 
posture  during  his  prayers;  and  a  certain  number  of 
such  inclinations  of  head  and  knees,  prostrations,  etc.,  is 
called  a  Rekah.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  face  of 
the  worshipper  should  be  turned  towards  the  Keblah 
(q.  v.),  that  directiou  being  marked  in  the  exterior  wall 
of  the  mosque  by  a  niche  (Mehrab).  All  sumptuous 
and  pompous  apparel  is  laid  aside  before  the  believer 
approaches  the  sacred  place ;  and  the  extreme  solemnity 
and  decorum,  the  unaffected  humility,  the  real  and  all- 
absorbing  devotion  which  pervade  it,  have  been  unani- 
mously held  up  as  an  example  to  other  creeds.  The 
Moslems,  it  may  be  remarked  here,  do  not  pray  to  Mo- 
bammed,  but  simply  implore  his  intercession,  as  they  do 
that  of  the  numerous  saints,  the  relatives  of  the  Proph- 
et, and  the  first  propagators  of  Islam.  For  the  particu- 
lars of  the  service  in  the  mosque,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  that  heading.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that 
Mohammedanism  has  no  clergy  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  the  civil  and  religious  law  being  bound  up  in  one. 
See  also  Mollah;  Mufti. 

(3)  Instructions  about  the  faxes  of  property  to  be 
paid  to  the  state,  and  the  manner  of  their  application. 
Taxable  articles  are  fruits  of  the  field,  domestic  animals, 
silver,  gold,  and  merchandise,  lying  with  the  owner  a 
year.  The  taxes  (the  varying  amounts  we  pass  by)  are 
to  be  used  to  aid  the  poor,  for  the  conversion  of  infidels, 
for  the  redemption  of  slaves  and  prisoners,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  of  the  indigent,  for  the  aid  of  travel- 
lers in  distress,  and  in  general  for  purposes  pleasing  to 
God ;  as,  for  instance,  the  erection  of  mosques,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  the  like. 

(4)  The  precepts  about  fasting,  particularly  in  the 
month  of  Ramadan.  Here  is  specified  what  is  com- 
manded and  forbidden  to  the  one  who  fasts,  how  fasting 
is  interrupted,  who  is  entitled  to  be  dispensed  from  fast- 
ing, and  what  must  be  done  in  expiation  for  not  fasting. 
In  this  section  are  mentioned  also  the  various  regulations 
for  an  Individual  who  during  the  Ramadan  wishes  to 
retire  from  the  world  and  pass  his  time  in  devotion  in 
the  mosque,  and  thus  to  lead  a  kind  of  monastic  life. 
It  was  Mohammed's  special  and  express  desire  that  no 
one  should  fast  who  is  not  quite  equal  to  it,  lest  it  might 
prove  injurious  to  health.  But  there  are  very  few  Mos- 
lems who  do  not  keep  the  Ramadan — the  Mohamme- 
dan Lent — even  if  they  neglect  their  other  religious  du- 
ties; at  all  events,  they  all  pretend  to  keep  it  most 
strictly,  fasting  being  considered  "one  fourth  part  of 
the  faith,"  nay, "  the  gate  of  religion." 

(5)  The  precepts  concerning  the  pilgrimage,  an  obli- 
gation which  a  Moslem  has  to  meet  at  least  once  in  his 
life.  He  who  neglects  to  perform  this  duty  "  might  as 
well  die  a  Jew  or  a  Christian."  Various  preparations  are 
necessary  for  pilgrimage.  Certain  holy  places  are  to 
be  visited,  mostly  such  as  were  sacred  even  before  Mo- 


hammed, and  are  connected  with  legends  about  Abra- 
ham and  Hagar ;  certain  prayers  and  ceremonies  are  to 
be  performed,  and  sacrifices  to  be  slaughtered,  the  meat 
of  which  is  in  part  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor.  It 
is  forbiddeii  to  wear  sewed  dresses  during  the  journey. 
Men  are  not  allowed  to  cover  their  heads  nor  women 
their  faces ;  the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes  are  not  to 
be  cut ;  the  hair  is  not  to  be  combed  nor  shorn ;  the  use 
of  unguents  and  perfumes  is  forbidden ;  the  contracting 
of  marriage  is  forbidden,  as  well  as  the  gratification  of 
sexual  passion.  Finally,  it  is  explained  how  the  pil- 
grimage is  considered  interrupted,  or  as  not  performed, 
and  how  the  transgression  of  any  prohibition  is  to  be 
atoned  for. 

(6)  There  are  various  regulations  referring  to  food. 
Wine  and  intoxicating  beverages  are  not  allowed ;  also 
the  drinking  of  the  blood  even  of  clean  animals  is  inter- 
dicted. Quadrupeds  and  birds  must  be  killed  according 
to  certain  fixed  rules,  God  being  invoked  before  the 
slaughter;  but  game  shot  by  a  hunter  may  be.  eaten. 
The  eating  of  carnivorous  animals  of  prey,  quadrupeds 
as  well  as  birds,  is  prohibited;  and  particularly  the 
flesh  of  swine,  dogs,  cats,  mice,  etc  Of  fish,  such  as 
have  no  scales,  and  those  resembling  serpents,  are  for- 
bidden. As  the  same  laws  are  in  force  also  among  the 
Jews,  a  Moslem  may  partake  of  a  Jew's  meal;  with 
Christians  he  can  dine  only  if  he  know  that  he  con- 
forms to  the  laws  of  Islam ;  but  with  pagans  he  must 
not  eat  at  all,  even  when  the  food  has  been  prepared  in 
a  proper  manner,  because  it  has  been  prepared  without 
the  religious  ceremonies  that  make  it  fit  for  the  believ- 
er's table. 

(7)  Among  the  "  positive"  ordinances  of  Islam  may  also 
be  reckoned  the  "  Saghir,"  or  minor,  and  the  "  Kebir," 
or  great  festivals.  The  first  (Al-Fetr,  or  breaking  the 
fast),  following  immediately  upon  the  Ramadan,  begins 
on  the  1st  day  of  the  month  of  Shawal,  and  lasts  three 
days.  The  second  (Eed  Al-Kurban,  or  sacrifice)  begins 
on  the  10th  of  Dsu'l  Heggeh,  when  the  pilgrims  perform 
their  sacrifice,  and  lasts  three  or  four  days.  Yet,  al- 
though intended  to  be  the  most  important  of  the  two, 
the  people  have  in  most  places  changed  the  order,  and, 
by  way  of  compensation  for  the  previous  fast,  they 
make  the  lesser  festival  which  follows  the  Ramadan 
the  most  joyful  and  the  longest  of  the  two.  The  day 
set  aside  for  the  weekly  day  of  rest  is  Friday  —  not, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  because  both  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath and  the  Christian  Sunday  were  to  be  avoided,  but 

,  because,  from  times  long  before  Mohammed,  the  people 
used  to  hold  public  assemblies  for  civil  as  well  as  relig- 
ious purposes  on  that  day.  The  celebration  of  the  Mos- 
lem days  of  religious  solemnity  is  far  less  strict  than  is 
the  custom  with  the  other  Shemitic  religions.  Service 
being  over,  the  people  are  allowed  to  return  to  their 
worldly  affairs,  if  they  cannot  afford  to  give  themselves 
up  entirely  to  pleasure  or  devotion  for  the  rest  of  the 
sacred  period. 

(8)  One  of  not  the  least  important  duties  laid  upon 
the  Moslem  by  the  Koran  is  that  of  giving  alms.  These 
are  twofold — legal  (Zekah)  and  voluntary  (Sadakah; 
Heb.  Zedekah,  piety,  righteousness);  but  the  former 
(Sur.  ii,  3),  once  collected  by  the  sovereign  and  applied 
to  pious  uses,  has  now  been  practically  abrogated.  The 
Sadakah  is,  according  to  the  law,  to  be  given  once  every 
year,  of  cattle,  money,  corn,  fruits,  and  wares  sold,  at 
about  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  up  to  twenty  per  cent. 
Besides  these,  it  is  usual  to  bestow  a  measure  of  provi- 
sions upon  the  poor  at  the  end  of  the  sacred  month  of 
Ramadan. 

(9)  Before  we  quit  this  department  of  Mohamme- 
dan law,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention  the 
procedure  against  apostates.  To  prevent  the  faithful 
from  ever  falling  back  into  idolatry,  the  laws  relating 
to  images  and  pictures  have  been  made  very  stringent. 
Whoever  makes  an  imitation  of  any  living  being  in* 
stone,  wood,  or  any  other  material,  shall  on  the  day  of 
judgment  be  asked  to  endow  his  creation  with  life  and 
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soul,  and  on  his  protesting  his  inability  to  do  so,  shall 
undergo  the  punishment  of  hell  for  a  certain  period. 

(6)  The  civil  law  of  the  Mohammedans  comprises  the 
following  main  sections : 

(1)  Commercial  relation*,  including  rules  to  govern 
relations  of  commerce,  of  various  contracts,  of  pawn  and 
mortgage,  of  power  of  attorney,  of  debt  obligations,  and 
other  property  rights;  excepting,  however,  hereditary 
and  matrimonial  claims.  We  cannot,  of  course,  enter 
into  details  here,  but  we  may  remark  that  the  law  of 
trade  contains  many  restrictions  very  burdensome  for 
modern  conditions  of  society.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is 
not  permitted  to  make  a  difference  whether  the  price  is 
paid  immediately  or  only  in  instalments.  The  re-sale 
of  articles  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  purchaser  is  in- 
valid ;  nor  can  objects  of  value  which  are  not  the  undi- 
vided property  of  single  persons  be  subjects  of  trade. 
Further,  trade  in  things  whose  use  is  forbidden  to  the 
Moslem,  e.  g.  liquors  and  unclean  animals,  is  prohibited. 
A  bargain  concluded  on  a  Friday,  at  the  time  of  the  noon 
prayer,  is  void.  The  buying  up  of  merchandise,  espe- 
cially of  victuals,  in  order  to  produce  a  rise  of  prices,  is 
unlawful.  In  lending  money,  it  is  forbidden  to  receive 
interest.  In  case  of  insolvency,  or  refusal  to  pay  a  debt, 
the  creditor  can  require  the  arrest  of  the  debtor's  person. 
A  pledge  is  not,  as  according  to  European  law,  a  means 
of  security  for  the  payment  of  debt,  but  only  a  proof 
that  such  a  debt  exists.  Only  when  a  pledge  has  been 
given  in  a  condition  of  decided  insolvency  does  the  cred- 
itor acquire  the  right  to  secure  redemption  of  the  pledge. 

(2)  The  law  of  inheritance  and  the  testament.  We 
pass  over  the  details  of  the  first,  and  only  observe  that 
the  law  of  primogeniture  does  not  exist  in  the  Moham- 
medan code,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  brothers  or  sons,  and 
male  heirs  generally,  enjoy  many  advantages  over  fe- 
males. A  testament,  in  order  to  be  valid,  must  not 
contain  allusions  to  any  articles  prohibited  by  law,  such 
as  swine,  blood,  wine,  and  the  like.  A  legacy  in  favor 
of  strangers,  if  persons  able  to  succeed  legal  inheritance 
exist,  must  not  go  beyond  the  amount  of  one  third; 
among  the  relatives  themselves  the  division  is  at  pleas- 
ure. A  testament,  whether  written  or  oral,  must  be  ex- 
ecuted before  two  witnesses  of  the  male  sex.  A  testa- 
ment in  favor  of  minors,  bondmen,  and  infidels  is  not 
valid  in  law. 

(3)  The  marriage  law.  A  man  is  allowed  to  see 
but  the  hands  and  the  face  of  the  maiden  or  widow 
whom  he  intends  to  wed ;  then  follows  the  courting  in 
person  or  by  proxy ;  a  marriage-contract  is  concluded,  in 
which  the  nuptial  gift  is  fixed,  i.  c.  what  is  allotted  to 
the  wife  in  case  the  husband  dies  or  has  himself  di- 
vorced; and  the  ecclesiastic  consecrates  the  marriage. 
A  free  man  can  marry  four  free  women ;  a  female  slave 
he  is  only  allowed  to  marry  if  he  have  not  the  means  to 
contract  marriage  with  a  free  person.  Polygamy  is  al- 
lowed among  Mohammedans,  we  see,  then,  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  restrictions.  Hear  the  Koran  on  this 
point:  "Take  in  marriage  of  the  women  who  please 
you,  two,  three,  or  four;  but  if  ye  fear  that  ye  cannot 
act  equitably,  one,  or  those  whom  your  right  hand  has 
acquired" — i.  e.  slaves  (Sur.  iv,  3).  Minor  girls  can  be 
forced  by  their  father  or  grandfather  to  enter  into  mat- 
rimony as  long  as  they  are  single ;  if  widows,  they  have 
their  own  choice.  Marriage  of  near  relatives,  among 
which  niece,  nurse,  and  milk-sister  are  enumerated,  is 
prohibited.  A  Moslem  may,  if  urged  by  excessive  love, 
or  if  unable  to  obtain  a  wife  of  his  own  creed,  marry  a 
Christian  woman  or  a  Jewess,  but  a  Mohammedan  wom- 
an is  not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  marry  an  unbe- 
liever. In  all  cases,  however,  the  child  born  of  a  Mos- 
lem, whatever  the  mother's  faith,  is  a  Moslem ;  nor  does 
the  wife,  who  is  an  unbeliever,  inherit  at  her  husband's 
death.  See  also  Marriage.  Matrimony  is  annulled 
by  insanity,  apostasy  from  Islam,  impotence  of  the  male, 

•  or  corporeal  disability  for  sexual  intercourse  of  the  fe- 
male. See  Divorce.  The  husband  is  to  treat  his  wives 
equally ;  only  newly-married  women  are  privileged  for 


a  few  days.  The  Shiites  sanction  also  temporary  mar- 
riage. The  free  man  can  give  a  divorce  to  his  wife 
twice  and  retake  her,  even  without  her  consent,  if  three 
menstruations  or  three  months  have  not  elapsed,  and 
then  only  if  in  the  mean  while  she  had  contracted  an- 
other marriage  which  has  been  dissolved  by  death  or 
divorce.  On  this  point  the  Mohammedan  law  differs 
from  the  Mosaic  law,  by  which  a  divorced  woman  who 
has  contracted  another  marriage  is  forever  forbidden  to 
the  first  husband.  According  to  the  Mosaic  law,  the 
marriage  between  uncle  and  niece  is  permitted,  but  not 
between  aunt  and  nephew.  Pregnant  women  are  al- 
lowed to  remarry  only  after  their  confinement ;  if  not 
pregnant,  after  four  months  and  ten  days.  If  a  man  ac- 
cuses his  wife  of  adulter}',  he  must  either  bring  wit- 
nesses to  confirm  his  statement,  or  he  must  himself  swear 
four  times  in  the  mosque  before  a  number  of  men  that 
he  speaks  the  truth,  adding,  "The  curse  of  God  may 
strike  me  if  I  speak  false."  The  woman  is  then  con- 
sidered an  adulteress,  the  marriage  is  dissolved,  and  can 
never  be  renewed.  But  if  the  woman  afterwards  swear 
four  times  against  the  accusation,  declaring  at  the  same 
time  that  God's  wrath  may  strike  her  if  her  husband 
have  spoken  true,  the  marriage  is  annulled,  but  the  wom- 
an is  not  considered  an  adulteress.  Children  of  divorced 
wives  must  be  cared  for  by  the  mother  to  the  seventh 
year;  later,  the  child  can  choose  whether  it  will  live 
with  the  father  or  the  mother.  The  woman  has  a  right 
to  ask  for  divorce  if  the  husband  cannot  support  her. 

(4)  The  penal  law  and  procedure.  An  intentional 
murder  is  punished  by  death ;  the  relatives  of  the  mur- 
dered, however,  possessing  the  right  to  avenge  his  blood, 
may  take  a  ransom  instead.  (Modem  practices  in  Tur- 
key deviating  from  these  laws  are  in  harmony  with 
those  of  Christian  countries.)  Manslaughter  not  inten- 
tional is  expiated  by  a  ransom,  estimated  according  to 
the  intent  of  the  slayer  to  injure  the  slain.  For  the 
murder  of  a  woman  only  half  price  is  paid ;  for  that  of  a 
Jew  or  a  Christian,  a  third ;  for  that  of  a  pagan,  a  fif- 
teenth part.  In  case  of  mutilation,  revenge  or  ransom 
may  satisfy.  Adultery  is  punished  by  death,  if  the 
marriage  between  adulterer  and  adulteress  be  forbidden 
on  account  of  consanguinity ;  or  if  the  adulterer  mar- 
ry the  adulteress  without  having  previously  atoned  for 
his  crime  according  to  precepts ;  or  if  a  non-Moslem  is 
the  criminal.  Other  cases  of  adultery  are  punished  by 
one  hundred  lashes  and  one  year  of  banishment.  He 
who  charges  another1  with  adultery  without  being  able 
to  prove  his  accusation  is  punished  by  eighty  laahea. 
Drinking  wine  is  punished  by  forty  lashes.  Pederasty 
and  sodomy  are  punishable  with  death,  like  adultery. 
He  who  steals  for  the  first  time  is  to  have  his  right 
hand  cut  off;  for  the  second  time,  his  left ;  for  the  third 
time,  his  right  foot;  for  the  fourth  time,  the  left  foot. 
(The  Turkish  government  has  substituted  the  ordinary 
punishments  of  imprisonment,  hard  labor,  and  the  bas- 
tinado.) Highway  robbers,  if  they  have  committed  a 
murder,  are  to  be  crucified ;  if  they  only  threatened  to 
murder,  they  are  to  receive  corporeal  punishment  and  to 
be  imprisoned.  A  Moslem  apostatizing  from  his  faith, 
and  persevering  in  his  apostasy,  or  denying  only  one  of 
the  obligations  of  Islam,  is  to  be  punished  with  death. 

Of  the  Mohammedan  procedure,  we  mention  only  the 
peculiarity  as  regards  witnesses.  In  civil  suits  the  tes- 
timony of  two  men,  or  of  one  man  and  two  women,  or 
of  one  man  in  conjunction  with  the  plaintiff,  is  required. 
In  affairs  of  tutelage,  as  testament,  divorce,  guardian- 
ship, and  the  like,  the  testimony  of  two  men  only  is  ac- 
cepted. In  affairs  which  concern  only  women,  as,  for 
instance,  birth,  female  infirmities,  nurses,  the  testimony 
of  four  women  is  necessary.  In  crimes  of  sodomy  and 
pederasty  and  adultery,  four  male  witnesses  are  re- 
quired ;  in  other  crimes,  as  theft,  partaking  of  forbidden 
food  and  drink,  apostasy  from  the  faith,  the  testimony 
of  two  men  is  sufficient  Non  -  Moslems,  or  Moslems 
known  as  hardened  sinners,  are  not  admitted  as  wit- 
nesses. 
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(5)  War  or  Infiddt. — The  Koran  abounds  in  contra- 
dictions respecting  the  right  and  duty  of  the  faithful  to 
make  war  on  infidels ;  for  Mohammed,  while  he  was  the 
weaker  party,  showed  himself  very  tolerant,  and  com- 
manded to  convert  only  by  the  power  of  the  word ;  but 
later,  when  he  became  more  potent,  he  issued  severer 
ordinances  against  those  who  would  not  submit  to  his 
faith.  His  successors,  therefore,  have  established  the 
following  doctrines,  and  declared  null  and  void  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Koran  adverse  to  them.  Every  major  Mos- 
lem fit  for  military  service  is  in  duty  bound  to  partici- 
pate in  holy  wars  against  infidels  who  will  not  submit 
to  the  dominion  of  Moslems,  and  against  the  faithful  who 
refuse  obedience  to  the  legitimate  prince,  or  adhere  to 
dogmas  contrary  to  the  faith.  In  a  war  against  Mos- 
lemite  rebels  or  heretics  it  is  not  allowed  to  kill  prison- 
en  of  war,  nor  to  attack  the  wounded  or  pillage  prop- 
erty. As  for  infidel  prisoners  of  war,  who  do  not  adopt 
the  Islam  before  their  capture,  women  and  children  are 
made  slaves ;  men  can,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
prince  or  political  exigency,  either  be  killed,  ransomed, 
or  exchanged  for  Moslem  prisoners;  or  even,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  dictate,  be  released  or  be  made  slaves. 
Children  of  infidels  will  be  educated  as  Moslems,  if  their 
father  or  mother  have  been  converted  t?  Islam,  if  they 
have  been  captured  without  parents,  or  if  they  are  found 
on  Islamitic  territory.  We  omit  the  direction  for  the 
distribution  of  booty  and  conquered  lands,  as  we  have 
already  alluded  to  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  to  Jews 
and  Christians.  We  only  remark  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  letter  of  the  Koran,  as  well  as  the  principles  of 
the  early  imams,  war  against  non-Mohammedans  is  de- 
clared permanent;  if  it  is  carried  on  against  pagans,  to 
extinction ;  against  Christians,  to  subjection ;  and  that, 
therefore,  in  earlier  times,  when  the  Islamitic  powers  de- 
cided to  discontinue  hostilities,  they  simply  concluded  a 
truce.  In  the  precepts  of  this  kind,  the  Moslems  come  to 
realize  that  their  sacred  scripture  contains  laws  and  or- 
dinances not  applicable  and  practicable  for  all  times  and 
circumstances,  nor  to  all  countries  and  people ;  for  the 
most  orthodox  uleraas  cannot  think  of  urging  the  sul- 
tan to  declare  war  against  Russia  or  Austria,  or  to  for- 
bid Europeans  living  in  Constantinople  to  ride  on 
horseback  or  dwell  in  palaces  surpassing  in  height  the 
houses  of  the  Moslems.  Again,  in  spite  of  Koran  and 
Saiinab,  the  idolaters  and  fire-worshippers  were  no  more 
exterminated  than  the  Christians  were  humbled  and 
made  to  pay  capitation  tax.  Many  fire-worshippers  in 
Persia  retained  not  only  their  lives,  but  preserved  in 
several  places  also  their  pyres.  It  even  occurred  that 
the  Mohammedan  government  corrected  ecclesiastics 
because  they  wished  to  transform  temples  of  the  Gue- 
bera  into  mosques.  The  strict  execution  of  the  relig- 
ious precept  would  have  compelled  them  to  massacre 
all,  since  their  character  is  very  tenacious — a  proceeding 
which  would  prove  of  great  injury  to  the  Islamitic  state, 
and  apparently  be  regarded  as  too  cruel  even  for  execu- 
tion by  bloodthirsty  Arabs.  The  government  was  not 
unmerciful  against  those  who  remained  true  to  their 
faith,  but  it  knew  no  bounds  against  those  converted  to 
the  Islam  who,  abhorring  it  in  their  heart,  conspired  se- 
cretly against  the  Islam  and  the  State,  and  tried  to  un- 
dermine the  first  by  old  Parsee  doctrines  and  philo- 
sophic speculation,  and  the  latter  by  the  revival  of  Per- 
sian nationality. 

(6)  8lave  Laws.— According  to  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Islam,  only  captives  of  war  made  in  an  infidel 
country  are  slaves ;  in  all  Moslem  countries,  however, 
negroes  and  Abyssinian  slaves  also  are  kept  in  bondage 
by  ruse  or  force.  If  slaves  of  an  infidel  become  converts 
to  Islam,  the  master  is  obliged  to  sell  them  to  a  Moslem 
for  a  price  customary  in  the  country.  The  Koran  enun- 
ciates distinctly  their  equality  with  the  freemen  before 
God ;  and  a  tradition  worthy  of  credit  says :  "  He  who 
manumits  a  faithful  slave  is  delivered  from  the  torments 
of  belL"  Female  slaves,  by  whom  their  master  has  be- 
gotten children,  at  his  death  obtain  their  liberty,  pro- 
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vtded  one  of  the  children  is  alive ;  the  children  are  born 
free,  and  even  over  the  mother  the  master  has  a  re- 
stricted control ;  he  is  not  permitted  to  sell  or  marry  her 
to  another.  There  are  in  the  Koran  still  other  precepts 
favorable  to  the  slaves. 

III.  Etkkt. — The  moral  law  of  the  Koran  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  perfect  part  of  this  remarkable  book. 
The  ethics  of  the  Koran,  an  element  of  Islam  which 
(because  not  to  be  circumscribed  and  defined  by  doctors) 
has  undergone  the  least  change  in  the  course  of  time, 
most  distinctly  reveals  the  mind  of  its  author.  It  is,  to 
be  sure,  as  disconnected  and  unsystematically  arranged 
as  other  matters,  but  the  most  beautiful  moral  princi- 
ples and  precepts  permeate  like  a  thread  of  gold  this 
whole  texture  of  religion,  enthusiasm,  superstition,  and 
delusion.  Injustice,  falsehood,  pride,  revenge,  calum- 
ny, mockery,  avarice,  prodigality,  debauchery,  mistrust, 
and  suspicion  are  inveighed  against  as  ungodly  and 
wicked;  while  benevolence,  liberality,  modesty,  for- 
bearance, patience  and  endurance,  frugality,  sincerity, 
straightforwardness,  decency,  love  of  peace  and  truth, 
and,  above  all,  trusting  in  God,  and  submitting  to  his 
will,  are  considered  as  the  pillars  of  true  piety,  and  the 
principal  signs  of  a  true  believer.  Thus,  e.  g.  the  Ko- 
ran contains  passages  like  the  following,  which  is  in  a 
sort  of  dialogue  form :  "  Speak  (thus  God  addressed  Mo- 
hammed) :  Approach !  I  will  read  to  thee  what  God  has 
forbidden  thee.  Thou  shalt  not  associate  with  him  any 
other  being ;  thou  shalt  honor  father  and  mother ;  thou 
shalt  not  kill  thy  children  for  fear  of  poverty,  for  we 
feed  thee  and  them ;  thou  shalt  not  live  unchaste,  nei- 
ther privately  nor  publicly ;  thou  shalt  not  kill  any  be- 
ing which  Allah  has  commanded  to  hold  sacred,  unless 
thou  art  (legally)  empowered  to  do  so;  further,  thou 
shalt  not  stretch  out  thy  hand  after  the  property  of  or- 
phans, unless  it  be  for  their  benefit,  till  they  are  of  age ; 
thou  shalt  give  good  measure  and  weight ;  thou  shalt 
not  lay  on  anybody  a  burden  heavier  than  he  can  per- 
form. If  thou  give  judgment,  be  just  even  if  the  person 
concerned  be  a  relation,  and  hold  fast  to  the  covenant 
of  God."  By  the  prohibition  of  gambling  and  drinking 
wine  and  other  intoxicating  beverages,  many  an  excess 
and  vice  is  of  course  prevented,  and  quarrel  and  enmity 
avoided.  Particularly  mockery,  haughtiness,  and  slan- 
derous talk  are  warned  against :  "  O  ye  faithful  (says 
the  Koran),  deride  not  one  another ;  for  it  might  happen 
that  those  on  whom  ye  look  contemptuously  arc  better 
than  yourself.  Do  not  insult  each  other,  and  do  not 
give  each  other  ignominious  bynames!  Such  words 
are  abominable  in  the  mouth  of  the  faithful.  He  who 
does  not  correct  this  habit  is  counted  with  malefactors. 
O  ye  faithful !  beware  of  too  great  suspiciousness,  for 
many  a  suspicion  is  sinful  Be  not  eavesdroppers,  and 
do  not  speak  ill  of  each  other.  Would  ye  fain  eat  the 
flesh  of  your  brother,  if  he  be  dead?  As  ye  abhor  this, 
do  not  soil  his  honor  to  his  back !  O  ye  people,  we 
have  created  you  of  one  wife  and  one  man,  and  divided 
you  in  different  nations  and  tribes  (think  of  that !),  that 
you  may  know  that  only  the  most  pious  is  the  most 
notable  before  God."  In  another  passage  it  is  said: 
"  Do  not  strut  this  earth  in  self-conceit !  Thou  canst 
not  perforate  the  earth,  nor  attain  the  height  of  the 
mountains  (L  e.  the  lifeless  earth  extends  farther  in 
depth  and  in  height  than  thou)/'  In  conclusion  we 
read :  "  Piety  does  not  consist  in  turning  your  face  to- 
wards the  east  or  west ;  but  he  is  pious  who  believes  in 
the  Deity,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  in  the  angels,  in  the 
scripture  and  the  prophets ;  who,  though  fond  of  prop- 
erty, disposes  of  the  same  to  relatives,  the  poor,  orphans, 
travellers,  and  other  indigent  persons,  or  uses  it  for  the 
delivery  of  slaves  and  prisoners ;  who  prays  to  God  and 
pays  his  poor- tax  (alms);  who  complies  with  every 
bargain  entered  into,  and  bears  patiently  distress,  op- 
pression, and  all  kinds  of  war-calamities :  these  are  the 
really  pious,  tiiese  are  the  God-fearing." 

Mohammed  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  obliged  to  pro- 
claim equality  and  fraternity  of  all  believers  as  a  relig- 
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ious  principle;  for  he  himself,  as  already  mentioned, 
belonged  not  to  the  ruling  party  in  Mecca,  and  his  first 
adherents  were  for  the  most  part  of  the  lower  class,  so 
chat  the  Meccan*  retorted  on  him :  "  If  God  had  pleased 
to  send  a  prophet,  he  would  have  selected  him  from  a 
more  prominent  family/'  Mohammed  was  frequently 
censured  for  being  surrounded  by  slaves,  freedmen,  and 
a  promiscuous  crowd.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  he 
combated  with  all  his  might  prejudices  of  birth  and 
rank  of  every  description.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mo- 
hammed is  reported  to  have  said :  "  He  who  was  of  the 
nobility  in  paganism  remains  so  in  Islam,  if  he  bow  be- 
fore true  wisdom ;"  this  sentence  is  probably  to  be  placed 
in  that  time  when  he  was  inclined  to  all  sorts  of  conces- 
sions, in  order  to  make  proselytes  also  among  the  higher 
classes.  At  any  rate,  he  revoked  it  when  the  Meccan 
nobility  persisted  in  their  opposition  against  his  doc- 
trine ;  as  he  retracted,  for  a  similar  reason,  his  opinion 
which  represented  the  idols  as  mediators  between  God 
and  man,  and  in  a  measure  representatives  of  spirits  or 
angels,  and  branded  it  even  as  a  sentiment  of  Satan. 
But  however  decidedly  Mohammed  pronounced  in  favor 
of  equality  of  all  men,  i.  e.  all  the  faithful,  he  failed  in 
the  attempt  to  abolish  slavery  altogether,  though  he  mit- 
igated its  lot  in  many  respects.  Nor  was  he  more  suc- 
cessful in  emancipating  woman,  albeit  he  protected  her 
against  the  arbitrariness  of  man,  and  granted  her  many 
rights  which  she  had  not  enjoyed  in  Arabia  before  his 
time.  While  he  prescribed  to  the  faithful  to  take  not 
more  than  four  women,  and  allowed  intercourse  with 
female  slaves  only  to  the  unmarried,  he  proclaimed  rev- 
elations by  which  God  relieved  him  of  restrictions  bind- 
ing upon  others.  He  had  the  right  to  request  every  faith- 
ful to  divorce  his  wife,  if  he  desired  marrying  her  himself. 
He  claimed  to  contract  for  himself  and  others  any  mat- 
rimonial connection,  without  the  consent  of  the  girl  or 
her  protector.  He  was  permitted  to  marry  as  many 
women  as  he  pleased,  and  he  indeed  increased  their 
number  to  thirteen,  and  felt  not  bound  to  treat  them 
alike.  The  excessive  jealousy  of  the  legislator  had  the 
most  grievous  consequences  for  the  women.  It  extend- 
ed so  far  that  his  women  not  only  remained  excluded 
from  all  intercourse  with  other  men  during  his  life,  but 
were  also  prohibited  remarrying  after  his  death.  Later, 
all  other  faithful  women  were  also  ordered  to  wear  a 
close  veil,  leaving  only  the  eyes  free,  when  going  out, 
and  even  in  the  house  not  to  show  themselves  unveiled 
except  to  their  nearest  relatives.  Thus  women  who, 
with  pagan  Arabs,  were  the  spice  of  public  and  social 
life,  were  by  Mohammed's  jealousy  confined  entirely  to 
the  home  and  the  family  circle.  The  fair  sex,  with  the 
Bedouins  as  well  as  with  the  medieeval  knights  of  the 
Occident  objects  of  veneration  and  worship,  was  changed 
by  the  Islam  into  a  subject  of  pity  and  mistrust  The 
place  of  their  abode  was,  it  is  true,  called  Harem— i.  e. 
sanctuary — but  it  was  understood  to  be  a  sanctuary  re- 
quiring veil  and  curtain,  and  finally  lock  and  bolt  and 
eunuchs  to  protect  it  against  violation.  This  system 
of  close  confinement  had,  of  course,  the  saddest  conse- 
quences for  the  male  sex.  The  husband  found  only 
sensual,  but  no  cordial  and  mental  enjoyment  in  his  ha- 
rem, and  fell  more  and  more  into  rudeness  and  unnatu- 
ral vices.  Mohammed,  by  bis  own  life  and  by  his  or- 
dinances concerning  women,  has  impressed  the  charac- 
ter of  transitoriness  and  human  weakness  on  himself 
and  his  revelations.  Here  is  manifest  in  the  "  reformer" 
himself  the  want  of  a  strictly  moral  sentiment,  and  in 
his  precepts  sanctioning  polygamy  and  seclusion  of 
woman  he  has  left  a  legacy  which  prevents  the  profess- 
ors of  his  faith  making  any  considerable  progress  in 
civilization,  and  raising  themselves  by  a  sound  family 
life  to  a  prosperous  life  of  state.  The  Jews,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  to  whom  the  Mosaic  law  allows  a  plurality  of 
wives,  have  found  a  rabbi  from  whom  they  have  accept- 
ed monogamy  as  n  law,  even  in  countries  where  polyg- 
amy is  not  forbidden.  The  Moslem  may  soon  also,  like 
the  Jew  of  our  times,  learn  to  make  a  distinction  be- 


tween eternal  truths  and  laws  and  ordinances  enacted 
for  transient  external  circumstances.  The  Moslem  in 
general  is  not  so  firmly  attached  to  his  faith  as  the  Jew. 
We  observe  this  in  those  Arabs  and  Turks  who  have 
lived  a  few  years  in  Christian  countries,  and  have  par- 
ticipated in  European  civilization.  Should  the  politi- 
cal independence  of  the  Moslems,  which  owes  its  exist- 
ence only  to  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  European 
powers,  cease,  their  religion,  as  it  is  founded  on  illusion, 
spread  by  the  sword,  and  leaning  on  secular  force,  will 
not  long  survive  it.  The  professors  of  Islam  will  then 
suffer  great  change.  There  will  be  some  who  will  re- 
lapse into  former  indifferentism  to  religion,  while  others 
will  adopt  the  faith  of  their  conquerors,  and  probably 
the  larger  number.  For  a  revival  of  the  caliphate,  i.  e. 
a  Mohammedan  empire  ruled  by  a  head  of  a  supremacy 
at  once  spiritual  and  secular,  the  necessary  elements 
are  lacking— unity  of  faith  and  nationality.  Shittes 
and  Sunnites  are  still  as  hostile  towards  each  other  as 
they  were  a  thousand  years  ago ;  and  to  the  old  incom- 
patibility of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  element  a  third 
one  is  added,  semi-Mongolian — the  Osmanic — consid- 
erably increasing  the  rupture.  A  new  universal  blaze 
of  fanaticism,  even  if  it  could  prevail  against  rifled  can- 
non and  iron-plated  frigates,  is  no  more  to  be  appre- 
hended.   (G.W.) 

IV.  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity. — The  friends 
and  advocates  of  Mohammedanism  have  repeatedly,  es- 
pecially in  our  day  of  comparative  religious  research, 
urged  upon  the  Christian  world  a  consideration  of  the 
claims  Islam  has  in  the  advance  of  humanitarian  prin- 
ciples and  the  propagation  of  civilizing  influences.  Is- 
lam ism,  it  is  declared,  started  as  the  outspoken  foe  of 
all  creature-worship;  with  emphasis  proclaimed  the  su- 
periority and  sublimity  of  God ;  and,  like  the  Jew  and 
the  Christian,  the  Moslem  based  his  faith  upon  the  re- 
vealed book  known  as  the  Bible.  It  is  further  urged  in 
defence  of  the  Arabian  religion  that  its  successes  and 
rapid  spread  over  a  vast  portion  of  the  then  known 
world  would  stamp  the  religion  of  Moslem  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Most  High.  As  a  matter  of  history,  we 
have  to  record  that  scarcely  a  century  had  elapsed  after 
Mohammed's  death  when  Islam  reigned  supreme  over 
Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  the  whole  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  even  as  far  as  Spain;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  subsequent  strifes  and  divisions  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  gigantic  realm,  it  grew,  and  grew  out- 
wardly, until  the  Crescent  was  made  to  gleam  from  the 
spires  of  St,  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  the  cry  **  Al- 
lah il  Allah"  resounded  before  the  gates  of  Vienna,  and 
that  but  for  the  successful  opposition  of  Charles  Martd, 
the  Moslems  might  not  only  have  caused  the  downfall 
of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  but  even  extirpated  Christian- 
ity itself.  See  Sakackks.  If,  however,  we  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  these  successes  of  the  Crescent,  we  find 
that  Mohammed's  law  was  artfully  and  marvellously 
adapted  to  the  corrupt  nature  of  man ;  and,  in  a  moat 
particular  manner,  to  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the 
Eastern  nations,  and  the  vices  to  which  they  were  nat- 
urally addicted :  for  the  articles  of  the  faith  which  it 
proposed  were  few  in  number,  and  extremely  simple; 
and  the  duties  it  required  were  neither  many  nor  diffi- 
cult, nor  such  as  were  incompatible  with  the  empire  of 
appetites  and  passions.  It  is  to  be  observed,  further, 
that  the  gross  ignorance  under  which  the  Arabians, 
Syrians,  Persians,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Eastern 
nations  labored  at  this  time  rendered  many  an  easy 
prey  to  the  artifice  and  eloquence  of  this  bold  advent- 
urer. To  these  causes  of  the  progress  of  Mohammedan- 
ism we  may  add  that  these  victories  of  the  Crescent 
were  secured,  not  by  the  spread  of  the  Koran,  but  by 
armies  in  hostile  array,  invading  peaceful  countries  for 
spoil  and  devastation.  It  is  an  error  even  to  place  the 
first  conquests  and  the  rapid  spread  of  Islam  to  the  credit 
of  Arabian  religious  fanaticism.  We  must  reflect  that 
military  glory  and  booty  to  the  Bedouins,  who  formed 
the  flower  of  the  first  Arabian  armies,  were  not  less 
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tiring  than  the  pleasure-gardens  with  everblooming 
virgins  [see  Houkis]  vouchsafed  to  the  faithful.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  state  of  the  countries  and 
nations  conquered  by  the  Arabs  was  decayed  and  rotten, 
falling  to  pieces  at  the  first  touch.  In  Persia  and  Syria, 
as  well  as  in  Egypt,  in  Barbary,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Spain, 
the  Arabs  were  victorious  because  the  population  was 
dissatisfied  with  their  governments,  and  often  in  secret 
understanding  with  the  enemy.  Persia  was  weakened 
by  long  wars  with  Byzantium,  and  divided  by  the  no- 
bility ruling  the  court;  while,  besides,  many  of  its  in- 
habitants, of  Arabian  origin,  especially  in  the  Western 
provinces,  sympathized  with  the  kindred  troops.  A 
similar  condition  of  things  prevailed  in  Syria,  where 
also  the  Shemitic  population  predominated,  looking 
upon  the  Byzantines  as  their  oppressors.  In  Egypt,  to 
the  antipathy  between  Copts  and  Greeks  was  added  an 
ecclesiastical  pressure  against  the  Monophysites  by  the 
Byzantine  court,  which  held  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
double  nature  of  Christ.  For  the  subjugation  of  Sicily 
the  Saracens  were  mostly  indebted  to  the  traitor  Eu- 
phemios,  and  count  Julian  made  way  for  the  Arabs  in 
the  conquest  of  Spain,  the  more  rapidly  accomplished 
since  a  part  of  the  maltreated  people  were  indifferent 
spectators  of  the  struggle,  while  another  part  even  aided 
the  enemy.  Thus  it  is  explained  how  the  Islam,  within 
a  short  century,  victoriously  raised  its  standard  from  the 
Guadalquivir  to  the  Indus.  But  thus  rapidly  it  also 
went  to  decline,  when  the  caliphs  became  effeminate, 
and  were  controlled  by  foreign  mercenaries ;  when  rude 
force  obstructed  every  scientific  elevation ;  and  internal 
feuds,  in  consequence  of  no  appointed  succession  by  Mo- 
hammed, consumed  its  best  energies.  If  undisputed  le- 
gitimate foundation  was  formerly  wanting  to  strengthen 
monarchy,  because  the  adherents  of  AH  believed  only 
his  descendants  worthy  of  succession,  this  difficulty  is 
still  greater  under  the  Osmanlis,  who  are  not  looked 
upon  as  legitimate  dynasts  even  by  the  Sunnites,  and 
hence  it  has  happened  twice  in  our  day  that  Christian 
bayonets  have  had  to  defend  the  sultan  against  an  Ara- 
bian army  commanded  by  an  ambitious  Turk  (AJi  and 
Ibrahim  Pasha).  How  long  European  diplomacy  will 
succeed  in  nursing  the  sick  empire  cannot  be  predicted ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  if  no  other  reforms  than  those 
hitherto  introduced,  and  these  mostly  on  paper,  impart 
a  fresh,  vigorous  spirit  to  the  Mohammedan  states  and 
the  Islam  faith,  both  will  verge  on  ruin. 

The  Christian  must,  moreover,  refuse  all  credit  to  Is- 
lam as  a  civilizing  influence,  because  it  has  failed  to  prove 
itself  such  after  a  trial  of  centuries.  In  the  East,  as  we 
have  already  conceded,  it  has  done  some  good.  But 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  it  scarcely  accomplished  as 
much  as  Judaism  could  have  secured.  Had  Moham- 
medanism been  confined  to  the  limits  of  Arabia,  it  would 
have  accomplished  a  mission,  an  appointment — possibly 
even  divine — for  it  would  have  fitted  that  country  for 
Christianity  as  such,  as  the  Mosaic  institutions  fit  for 
the  higher  laws  of  Christianity.  And,  as  has  been  well 
said,  "  were  it  not  for  the  all-important  fact  that  Chris- 
tianity had  been  preached  in  the  interval,  the  mission 
of  Mohammed  would  appear  exactly  analogous  to  that 
of  Moses.  If  the  religion  of  Mohammed  was  imperfect, 
so  was  that  of  Moses ;  if  the  civil  precepts  of  Moham- 
med were  adapted  only  to  a  single  nation,  so  were  those 
of  Moses  also.  Indeed,  in  some  respects,  Mohamme- 
danism is  a  clear  advance  upon  Judaism.  It  more  dis- 
tinctly represents  God  as  the  God  of  the  whole  world, 
and  not  of  one  nation  only ;  it  preaches  with  more  clear- 
ness the  doctrines  of  God's  general  providence,  of  a  res- 
urrection, and  of  a  final  judgment.  ...  In  short,  had 
Mohammedanism  only  preceded  Christianity,  it  might 
have  been  accepted  as  another  step  towards  it;  the 
mosque  might  have  been  an  appropriate  and  friendly 
halting-place  between  the  synagogue  and  the  church. 
As  it  is,  Mohammedanism,  coming  after  Christianity, 
has  proved  its  deadliest  enemy.  Its  claim  to  be  to 
Christianity  what  Christianity  was  to  Judaism  is  belied 


by  the  fact  that  this  supposed  reformed  and  developed 
Christianity  is  in  fact  a  retrogression,  denying  nearly 
all  those  points  in  which  Christianity  is  a  reformed  and 
developed  Judaism.  .  ,  .  Mohammed  saw  that  many 
Christians  of  his  time  were  practical  idolaters,  and  he 
too  hastily  confounded  the  worship  of  Christ  with  the 
worship  of  his  mother  and  hb  servants.  Christianity 
was  distracted  and  confounded  by  unintelligible  dis- 
putes as  to  the  divine  nature  and  attributes  of  Christ; 
Mohammed  hastily  cast  them  all  aside  as  alike  viola- 
tions of  the  divine  unity.  Too  many  Christians  had 
made  themselves  many  mediators ;  Mohammed  too  has- 
tily rejected  the  one  true  Mediator,  and  represented  Je- 
sus as  a  mere  preacher  like  himself'  (Freeman,  Sara- 
cens, p.  60  sq.). 

The  effects  of  the  Mohammedan  conquests  on  the  re- 
ligion of  the  conquered  have  been  very  various.  In  Chris- 
tian countries  where  the  Moslem  power  has  not  been 
lasting,  as  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  those  parts  of  Eastern 
Europe  conquered  by  the  Turks,  no  trace  of  them  is  left 
except  buildings,  and  some  popular  customs  and  super- 
stitions. But  where  their  dominion  has  endured,  as  in 
Western  Asia  and  Northern  Africa,  Christianity,  once 
supreme,  has  now  almost  perished.  This  has  been 
caused  partially  by  individual  conversions— for  no  Chris- 
tian population,  except  perhaps  that  of  Crete,  has  ever 
in  a  body  apostatized — but  mainly  by  the  substitution 
of  a  Moslem  for  a  Christian  population.  Baptism  and 
the  teaching  of  Christianity  were  forbidden ;  Chris- 
tian women  were  forced  into  the  harems  of  Mohamme- 
dans; Christian  children  were  forcibly  brought  up  as 
Moslems;  indignities,  burdensome  taxes,  and  personal 
duties  were  imposed  on  Christians;  from  time  to  time 
violent  persecutions  took  place.  Moreover,  in  many 
countries  heresy  largely  prevailed,  which  is  unable  to 
furnish  any  firm  ground  of  faith.  Heretics  frequently 
invited  or  combined  with  Mohammedans  for  the  sake 
of  overthrowing  their  orthodox  rivals  (comp.  on  Egypt, 
Lane,  ii,  276;  Gibbon,  vi,  332,  428;  Syria  and  North 
Africa,  Finlay,  Byzantine  Umpire,  i,  159;  Asia  Minor, 
ib.  i,  198). 

One  remarkable  effect  of  the  Mohammedan  spirit  of 
conquest  must  be  noticed.  Since  it  attacked  Christian- 
ity as  a  religion,  at  first  defence,  and  subsequently  repri- 
sals, on  the  part  of  the  Church  became  a  religious  duty. 
The  unwarlike  spirit  of  the  early  Church  entirely  passed 
away,  and  in  its  stead  appeared  that  military  Christi- 
anity which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  Cru- 
sades (see  Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  ii,  220-222 ; 
Lecky,  Hist,  of  European  Morals,  ii,  262-268).  In 
heathen  countries  the  inhabitants  usually  embraced, 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  the  Moslem  faith.  Per- 
sia, since  its  first  conquest,  has  undergone  many  vicissi- 
tudes between  heathenism  (under  the  Mongols),  Sun- 
nism.  and  Shiism,  the  last  of  which  is  now  the  national 
faith,  and  has  become  in  many  points  assimilated  to  the 
ancient  Magianism.  In  India,  during  the  Moslem  do- 
minion, Islam  was  confined  to  the  ruling  classes  at  the 
various  courts,  and  found  little  acceptance  with  the  na- 
tives. The  emperor  Akbar  discarded  Mohammedan  pe- 
culiarities, and  was  a  simple  deist.  In  many  points 
Islam  has  approximated  to  Brahminism.  Persecution 
has  done  its  work  here  also,  even  in  modern  times,  es- 
pecially by  Tippu  Saib  of  Mysore  (Dollinger,  p.  15, 16). 
The  sword  and  persecution  have. ever  been  the  means 
of  propagating  Islam ;  no  missionary  organization  has 
at  any  time  existed,  and  individual  efforts  for  voluntary 
conversion  have  been  rare  and  accidental.  Yet  instances 
are  frequent — the  Turks  (11th  century),  the  Mongols 
(13th  century)— of  whole  heathen  nations,  brought  in 
contact  with  Mohammedans,  having  voluntarily  ac- 
cepted Islam.  Astonishing  progress  was  thus  made  in 
Central  Africa ;  while  in  China  and  the  Asiatic  islands 
also  it  made  many  converts  (Dollinger,  Muhammad's 
Religion,  etc.,  p.  16-20 ;  Mohler,  Utber  das  Vtrhaltniss, 
etc,  i,  386). 

The  causes  of  the  success  and  rapid  extension  of  Is- 
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lam  may  be  thus  summarized:  (1)  The  great  power 
over  nomadic  and  Eastern  races— as  were  the  Saracens 
and  Turks — of  Mohammed's  personal  character  and  re- 
ligion. Even  in  his  faults  he  nearly  corresponds  with 
their  ideal ;  and  his  religion  suits  their  habits  and  ways 
of  thought.  (2)  Extension  by  the  sword,  as  a  religious 
principle,  together  with  the  intense  and  burning  relig- 
ious zeal  of  the  Mohammedans,  fanned  by  hopes  of  im- 
mediate bliss — sensual  or  spiritual,  to  suit  different  tem- 
peraments—to those  who  died  fighting  for  the  faith. 
(8)  Want  of  religious  depth  and  earnestness  among  the 
Christians  to  whom  Islam  was  opposed.  In  early  times 
this  was  in  great  measure  the  result  of  widespread  her- 
esy, which  weakened  faith,  caused  indifference  through 
weariness  of  controversy,  and  created  numerous  divi- 
sions and  discords ;  in  later  times,  of  discords  between 
the  Roman  and  Eastern  churches  and  Protestants. 
Christendom  was  divided;  Mohammedanism  was,  at 
the  time  of  its  successes,  absolute  unity,  spiritual  and 
temporal.  (4)  The  outward  character  presented  by  Mo- 
hammedanism. The  permission  in  this  life,  and  prom- 
ise in  the  next,  of  sensuality  influenced  low  and  coarse 
minds;  asceticism  in  the  long  and  strict  fast,  regular 
prayers  and  ablutions,  almsgiving,  abstinence  from  in- 
toxicating liquors,  and  other  burdensome  precepts,  and 
a  generally  austere  and  scrupulous  spirit,  suited  higher 
characters  (see  Hallam,  Middle  Ages  [ed.  1872],  ii,  117). 
(5)  The  inward  truth  in  the  religion,  namely,  the  in- 
tense acknowledgment  of  God's  sole  supremacy,  hatred 
of  idolatry,  and  of  everything  that  trenched  upon  his 
prerogatives.  (6)  The  military  skill  and  wise  policy  of 
both  Saracens  and  Turks  in  dealing  with  Christians, 
and  the  consequent  strength  of  their  government  as  op- 
posed to  the  weakness  and  discords  among  Christian 
powers. 

The.  cause  of  Mohammedan  decline  is  mainly  that 
Islam  is  especially  designed  for  nomad  and  half-nomad 
races;  hence  when  they  settle  they  lose  the  strength 
which  arises  from  their  nomadic  life,  and  their  religion 
loses  its  purity  and  power.  They  degenerate,  become 
luxurious  and  inactive;  internal  dissensions  and  divi- 
sions arise;  the  same  doctrine  (e.  g.  fatalism)  that 
strengthened  them  in  their  success  weakens  them  in 
their  depression.  Moreover,  the  opposition  to  progress 
innate  in  Islam  tends  to  keep  Mohammedan  nations 
stationary,  while  Christian  powers  advance  in  strength 
and  wealth.  Says  Mr.  Palgrave,  who  has  given  the 
latest  and  best  account  of  Mohammedanism  in  Central 
and  Southern  Arabia :  "  Islam  is  in  its  essence  station- 
ary, and  was  framed  thus  to  remain.  Sterile  like  its 
God,  lifeless  like  its  First  Principle  and  Supreme  Orig- 
inal, in  all  that  constitutes  true  life— for  life  is  love, 
participation,  and  progress,  and  of  these  the  Koranic 
Deity  has  none — it  justly  repudiates  all  change,  all  ad- 
vance, all  development.  To  borrow  the  forcible  words 
of  lord  Houghton,  the  'written  book'  is  the  'dead  man's 
hand,'  stiff  and  motionless,  and  whatever  savors  of  vi- 
tality is  by  that  alone  convicted  of  heresy  and  defec- 
tion. But  Christianity,  with  its  living  and  loving  God, 
begetter  and  begotten,  spirit  and  movement;  nay,  more 
— a  Creator  made  creature,  the  Maker  and  made  exist- 
ing in  one ;  a  Divinity  communicating  itself  by  unin- 
terrupted graduation  and  degree  from  the  intimate 
union  far  off  to  the  faintest  irradiation,  through  all  it 
has  made  for  love  and  governs  in  love ;  One  who  calls 
his  creatures,  not  slaves,  not  servants,  but  friends— nay, 
sons — nay,  gods;  to  sum  up,  a  religion  in  whose  real 
secret  '  God  in  man  is  one  with  man  in  God'  must  also 
be  necessarily  a  religion  of  vitality,  of  progress,  of  ad- 
vancement. The  contrast  between  it  and  Islam  is  that 
of  movement  with  fixedness,  of  participation  with  ste- 
rility, of  development  with  barrenness,  of  life  with  petri- 
faction. The  first  vital  principle  and  the  animating 
spirit  of  its  birth  must,  indeed,  abide  ever  the  same; 
but  the  outer  form  must  change  with  the  changing 
days,  and  new  offshoots  of  fresh  sap  and  greenness  be 
continually  thrown  out  as  witnesses  to  the  vitality  with- 


in ;  else  were  the  vine  withered  and  the  branches  dead. 
I  have  no  intention  here — it  would  be  extremely  out  of 
place — of  entering  on  the  maze  of  controversy,  or  dis- 
cussing whether  any  dogmatic  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
religious  phase  of  a  former  age  is  likely  to  succeed.  I 
only  say  that  life  supposes  movement  and  growth,  mod 
both  imply  change ;  that  to  censure  a  living  thing  for 
growing  and  changing  is  absurd ;  and  that  to  attempt 
to  hinder  it  from  so  doing,  by  pinning  it  down  on  a 
written  label,  or  nailing  it  to  a  Procrustean  framework, 
is  tantamount  to  killing  it  altogether.  Now  Christian- 
ity is  living,  must  grow,  must  advance,  must  change, 
and  was  meant  to  do  so ;  onwards  and  forwards  is  a  con- 
dition of  its  very  existence;  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  those  who  do  not  recognise  this  show  themselves 
so  far  ignorant  of  its  true  nature  and  essence.  On  the 
other  hand,  Islam  is  lifeless ;  and,  because  lifeless,  cannot 
grow,  cannot  advance,  cannot  change,  and  was  never 
intended  so  to  do." 

The  effects  of  Mohammedanism,  as  shown  in  life  and 
character,  must  be  briefly  noticed.  The  minuteness  of 
the  ritual  and  social  rules,  together  with  the  hardness 
and  coldness  of  the  morality  taught,  produces  a  great 
amount  of  formalism.  The  name  of  God  and  pious 
ejaculations  are  constantly  on  the  lips,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  indecent  conversation.  Moham  medans  often 
say  the  "  Bismillah"  before  committing  a  crime  (Spren- 
ger,  ii,  206).  Hence  the  most  scrupulous  observance 
of  outward  duties  is  not  unfrequently  united  with  the 
grossest  habitual  immorality  and  crime  (DbHinger,  p. 
26-29) ;  religion  and  morality  seem  completely  sundered. 
Another  great  evil  results  from  the  minuteness  of  the 
laws  concerning  marriage  and  divorce.  Many  volumes 
have  been  written  to  explain  them,  entering  into  the 
closest  and  most  disgusting  details,  forming  "  a  mass  of 
corruption,  poisoning  the  mind  and  morals  of  every  Mo- 
hammedan student"  (Muir,  iii,  302),  and  utterly  defiling 
the  very  language.  Hence  arises  the  prevalence  not 
only  of  the  most  indecent  language  and  conduct,  but 
also  of  extreme  profligacy  among  both  sexes.  Unuat- 
ural  vice  is  fearfully  common.  The  pictures  of  the  joys 
of  paradise  contribute  in  some  degree  to  this  profligacy ; 
these  come  to  be  the  object  of  their  thoughts,  and  are 
anticipated,  as  far  as  possible,  on  earth.  The  doctrine 
of  predestination,  or,  rather,  fatalism,  produces  extreme 
apathy  and  want  of  energy  in  action ;  while  the  notion 
that  all  Mohammedans  are  God's  chosen  in  a  special 
sense,  though  causing  a  deep  brotherly  feeling  among 
themselves,  which  is  fostered  by  the  precepts  and  alms- 
giving, leads  them  to  a  bitter  contempt  and  hatred  of 
all  other  religions. 

It  remains  to  sum  up  the  good  and  evil  sides  of  Mo- 
hammedanism. On  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  rigid  foe  to 
idolatry,  as  it  teaches  the  unity,  perfection,  providence, 
and  government  of  God,  and  hence  submission  and  res- 
ignation to  his  will,  together  with  the  great  doctrine  of 
a  j  udgment  and  eternal  retribution.  It  inculcates,  more- 
over, brotherly  love  and  anion  with  fellow-believers, 
and  many  social  virtues:  with  almsgiving,  temperance, 
and  a  certain  standard  of  morality.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  perpetuates  the  great  evils  of  the  East— polygamy, 
slavery,  and  absolute  despotism ;  it  opposes  all  political 
and  social  progress,  while  the  semi-civilised,  arbitrary 
character  of  its  law  and  justice  renders  property  inse- 
cure. Its  doctrine  of  propagation  by  the  sword  leads  to 
constant  wars  and  rebellions,  with  an  utter  contempt  for 
human  life.  It  is  in  fact  a  semi-barbarous  religion.  On 
its  religious  side  it  fails  to  satisfy  the  natural  longing 
for  some  mediator  between  God  and  man,  while  yet  it 
bows  before  God  as  an  irresistible  power ;  its  morality, 
in  itself  defective,  is  dry,  cold,  hard,  lifeless,  without 
any  amiable  traits;  and,  Anally,  as  substituting  Mo- 
hammed for  Christ,  it  is  essentially  an ti -Christian. 
While  it  may  be  an  advance  on  heathenism,  it  is  an  ad- 
vance which  almost  excludes  the  further  advance  of 
Christianity,  missionary  efforts  being  well-nigh  without 
result. 
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Ckrislian  and  Mohammedan  Polemic*. — The  contest 
of  Christianity  with  Islam,  so  far  as  it  has  been  a 
struggle  of  argument  and  not  of  the  sword  [see  Sara- 
cens J,  offers  few  remarkable  points.  In  the  first  sweep 
of  Mohammedan  conquest,  when  the  Christians  suc- 
cumbed not  only  in  the  East  but  even  in  the  West, 
there  was  no  field  for  a  question  of  truth.  But  among 
nations  which  were  removed  from  the  peril,  and  yet  suf- 
ficiently in  contact  to  entertain  the  question  of  the 
claims  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  a  consideration  of 
its  nature,  regarded  as  a  system  of  doctrine,  naturally 
enough  arose.  Accordingly  in  Constantinople,  and  in 
Spain  and  the  other  parts  of  Western  Europe  which 
came  into  connection  with  the  Moors,  works  of  this 
character  appeared.  The  history  may  be  conveniently 
arranged  in  three  periods,  each  of  which  is  marked  by 
works  of  defence,  some  called  forth  by  danger,  a  real 
demand,  but  subsiding  into  or  connected  with  inquiries 
prompted  only  by  literary  tastes.  The  first  is  from  the 
12th  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  century ;  the  second  dur- 
ing the  17th  and  18th;  the  third  during  the  present 
century. 

1.  A  notice  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  exists  in  a 
work  of  John  of  Damascus  (q.  v.),  who  flourished  in  the 
8th  century;  and  Euthymtus  Zigabenus  (q.  v.),  a  By- 
zantine writer  of  the  12th:  but  the  first  important 
treatise  written  directly  against  it  was  prepared  in  1210 
— Richard*  Confutation  edited  in  1548  by  Bibliander 
from  a  Greek  copy.  The  refutation  of  Averroes  by 
Aquinas,  about  1250,  can  hardly  be  quoted  as  an  instance 
of  a  work  against  the  Mohammedan  religion,  being 
rather  against  its  philosophy.  The  ablest  Christian  po- 
lemic who  waged  war  against  Islam  in  the  18th  century 
was,  however,  the  well-known  Raymond  Lully  (q.  v.), 
whose  zeal  could  not  fail  to  stir  up  many  laborers  for 
the  mission-field,  especially  that  branch  of  it  aiming  at 
the  conversion  of  Mohammedans.  Thus  we  read  of  a 
monk  who  penetrated  the  great  mosque  at  Cairo  in  1845 
to  require  the  sultan  himself  to  become  a  follower  of 
Christ  crucified ;  and  so  powerful  was  his  appeal  that  a 
renegade  who  had  lapsed  into  Islam  returned  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Church.  Then  we  find  Ethier,  the  father 
confessor  of  the  infanta  of  Aragonia,  preaching  Christ  to 
the  Moslems  in  1870;  and  his  example  followed  in  1489 
by  the  papal  legate  Albert  of  Larzana  and  two  assist- 
ants, etc 

Bat  if  we  return  to  works  aimed  to  defend  Christian- 
ity against  Mohammedanism,  we  meet  with  a  treatise 
by  John  Cantacuzene,  written  a  little  after  1860,  which 
is  to  be  explained  probably  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  danger  from  Mohammedan  powers  in  the  East  di- 
rected the  attention  of  a  literary  man  to  the  religion 
and  institutions  which  they  professed.  Thus  far  the 
works  were  called  forth  by  a  real  demand.  A  series  of 
treatises,  however,  commences  about  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  the  cause  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  is  not  so  easy  of  explanation.  Such  are 
those  in  Spain  by  Alphonso  de  Spina,  1487,  and  by  Tur- 
recremata  (see  Eichhorn,  Getch  der  Lit.  vol  vi) ;  by 
Nicholas  de  Coza,  published  in  1548;  in  Italy  about 
1500  by  Ludovicua  Vives,  and  Volterranus;  one  by 
Philip  Melancthon  in  reference  to  the  reading  of  the 
Koran ;  and  a  collection  of  treatises,  including  those  of 
Richardus,  Cantacuzene,  Vives,  and  Melancthon,  pub- 
lished by  Bibliander  in  1548.  Probably  the  first  two  of 
this  list  mav  have  been  a  relic  of  the  crusade  of  Chris- 
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tianity  against  the  Moorish  religion ;  the  next  two  pos- 
sibly were  called  forth  by  the  interest  excited  in  refer- 
ence to  Mohammedans  by  reason  of  their  conquests,  or, 
less  probably,  by  the  influence  of  their  philosophy  at 
Padua.  The  last  two  are  hardly  to  be  explained,  ex- 
cept by  supposing  them  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  Renais- 
sance, and  called  forth  by  the  largeness  of  literary  taste 
and  inquiry  excited  by  that  event. 

2.  When  we  pass  into  the  17th  century  we  find  a  se- 
ries of  treatises  on  the  same  subject,  which  must  be  ex- 
plained by  the  cause  just  named — the  newly  acquired 


interest  in  Arabic  and  other  Eastern  tongues.  We 
meet,  however,  with  others,  called  forth  by  the  mission- 
ary exertions  which  had  brought  the  Christians  into 
contact  with  Mohammedans  in  the  East. 

The  treatise  by  Bleda  {De/ensio  Fidei  Christiana, 
1610)  stands  alone,  unconnected  with  any  cause.  It 
was  partly  a  defence  of  the  conduct  of  Christians  to- 
wards the  Mohammedans.  A  real  interest,  however, 
belongs  to  the  work  of  Guadaguoli,  in  1681.  A  Cath- 
olic missionary,  Hieronymo  Xavier,  had  composed  in 
1596  a  treatise  in  Persian  against  Mohammedanism,  in 
which  the  general  principle  of  theism  was  laid  down  as 
opposed  to  the  Mohammedan  doctrine  of  absorption; 
next,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  was  stated; 
and,  lastly,  a  contrast  was  drawn  between  the  two  relig- 
ions. (See  Lee's  Tracts  on  Christianity  and  Mohamme- 
danism, Pre/,  p.  5  sq.)  This  work  was  answered  in  1621 
by  a  Persian  nobleman  named  Ahmed  ibn-Zain  Elebidin. 
The  line  adopted  by  him  was — (1)  to  show  that  the 
coming  of  Mohammed  was  predicted  in  the  O.  T.  (Hab. 
iii,  3) ;  (2)  to  argue  that  Mohammed's  teaching  was  not 
more  opposed  to  Christ's  than  his  was  to  that  of  Moses, 
and  that  therefore  both  ought  to  be  admitted,  or  both 
rejected;  (8)  to  point  out  critically  the  discrepancies  in 
the  Gospels;  (4)  to  attack  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  Christ's  deity  (Lee,  Pre/,  p.  41  sq.).  It  was  written 
in  golden  characters,  and  sent  to  pope  Urban  VIII,  with 
a  challenge  to  refute  its  contents.  A  person  competent 
to  deal  with  it  was  carefully  selected,  and  the  work  was 
ably  answered  (1681)  by  a  treatise  in  Latin  by  Philippo 
Guadagnoli,  dedicated  to  pope  Urban  VIII.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  four  parts :  (1)  respecting  the  objections  about 
the  Trinity ;  (2)  the  Incarnation ;  (8)  the  authority  of 
Scripture ;  (4)  the  claims  of  the  Koran  and  of  Moham- 
med (Lee,  Pre/,  p.  108  sq. ;  who  also  gives  references 
[p.  118]  to  a  few  other  writers,  chiefly  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury). 

The  further  works  of  defence  produced  in  this  cen- 
tury arose,  as  it  were,  accidentally.  The  lengthy  sum- 
marv  of  the  Mohammedan  controversy  in  Hoorubeek's 
Summa  Controversiarum  (1658,  p.  75  sq.)  was  either 
introduced  merely  to  give  completeness  to  the  work  as 
a  treatise  on  polemics,  or  was  called  forth  by  considera- 
tions connected  with  missions,  as  is  made  probable  by 
his  work  De  Conversions  Gentilium  et  Indorum.  Le 
Moyne's  publication  on  the  subject  in  the  Varia  Sacra 
(1685,  vol  i)  arose  from  the  accidental  discovery  of  an 
old  treatise,  Bartholomai  Edess.  Con/utatio  Hagareni. 
A  third  work  of  this  kind,  Maraccio's  Criticism  on  the 
Koran  (1698),  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
pope  would  not  allow  the  publication  of  an  edition  of 
the  Koran  without  an  accompanying  refutation  of  each 
part  of  it.  This  effort  remains  to  our  day  the  chef- 
d'oeuvre  in  Christian  polemics  against  the  Koran.  The 
work  of  Uottinger  {Hist.  Orient,  bk.  i),  Pfeiffer's  Theol. 
Judaica  et  Mahom.,  and  Kortholt's  De  Relig.  Mahom. 
(1668),  form  the  transition  into  an  independent  literary 
investigation;  which  is  seen  in  the  literary  inquiries 
concerning  the  life  of  Mohammed,  as  well  as  his  doc- 
trine, in  Pocock,  Prideaux  (1697),  Reland  (1707)„Bou- 
lainvilliers  (1730),  and  the  translation  of  the  Koran  by 
Sale  (1784).  A  slightly  controversial  tone  pervades 
some  of  them.  The  materials  collected  by  them  were 
occasionally  used  by  deist  and  infidel  writers  (e.  g.  by 
Chubb)  for  instituting  an  unfavorable  comparison  be- 
tween Christ  and  Mohammed.  The  great  literary  his- 
torians of  that  period  give  lists  of  the  previous  writers 
connected  with  the  investigation.  (See  J.  A.  Fabricins. 
BibUotheca  Grceca,  ed.  1715,  vii,  186;  Wslch%  BMioth. 
Theol  8eL  vol.  i,  chap,  v,  §  9.)  A  summary  of  the  ar- 
guments used  in  the  controversy  is  given  in  J.Fabricius, 
Delectus  Aryvmen/orum,  p.  41  sq.;  and  Stapfer's  Inst. 
Theol  Polem.  iii,  289  6q. 

3.  In  the  present  century  the  literature  in  reference 
to  Mohammedanism  is,  as  in  the  former  instances,  two- 
fold in  kind.  Part  of  it  has  been  called  forth  by  mis- 
sionary contests  in  the  East ;  part  by  literary  or  historic 
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tastes,  and  the  modern  love  of  carrying  the  comparative 
method  of  study  into  every  part  of  history. 

The  first  class  is  illustrated  by  the  discussions  at  Shi- 
raz,  in  1811,  between  the  saintly  Henry  Martyn  (q.  v.) 
and  some  Persian  mollahs.  The  controversy  was  open- 
ed by  a  tract,  sophistical  but  acute,  written  by  Mirza 
Ibrahim  (Lee,  p.  1-89),  the  object  of  which  was  to  Bhow 
the  superiority  of  the  standing  miracle  seen  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Koran  over  the  ancient  miracles  of 
Christianity.  Martyn  replied  to  this  in  a  series  of 
tracts  (Lee,  p.  80  sq.),  and  was  again  met  by  Moham- 
med Ruza  of  Hamadan  in  a  much  more  elaborate  work, 
in  which,  among  other  arguments,  the  writer  attempts 
to  show  predictions  of  Mohammed  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  in  the  New,  applying  to  him  the  promise  of  the 
Paraclete  (Lee,  p.  161-450).  These  tracts  were  trans- 
lated in  1824,  with  an  elaborate  preface  containing  an 
account  of  the  preceding  controversy  of  Guadagnoli,  by 
Professor  S.  Lee,  of  Cambridge  (Controversial  Tracts  on 
Christianity  and  Mohammedanism,  which  is  the  work  so 
frequently  cited  above).  •  To  complete  the  history,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  that  a  discussion  was  held  a  few  years 
ago  between  an  accomplished  Mohammedan  and  Mr. 
French,  a  learned  missionary  at  Agra.  Since  then  a 
very  able  defence  of  Christianity  and  an  attack  on  Mo- 
hammedanism was  published  by  Dr.  Pfander, "  a  highly 
respected  missionary  of  the  English  Church  Missionary 
Society"  (1864),  which,  though  forbidden,  found  its  way 
to  Constantinople  and  to  Mohammedan  families,  and  was 
replied  to  by  several  Moslems.  In  1865  a' Moslem  doc- 
tor of  India,  Syud  Ahmed  Khan,  and  P.  Scudder  Amln, 
actually  brought  out  a  bilingual  commentary  on  the 
Holy  Bible  in  English  and  Urdu,  placing  the  Bible  and 
Koran  upon  the  same  footing,  and  equally  binding  on 
the  Moslems.  The  Rev.  J.  T.  Gracey,  in  a  review  of 
this  work,  sent  from  Bareilly,  India,  September  26, 1866, 
and  published  in  the  Methodist,  says :  "A  resume  of  the 
relative  bearings  of  this  book  might  be  interesting ;  but, 
as  nothing  is  more  baffling  than  the  study  of  contempo- 
raneous history,  I  dislike  to  venture  my  speculations 
about  what  is  indicated  in  such  a  publication,  or  the 
probable  influence  it  will  exert.  1.  Its  bearings  on 
the  Mohammedan  controversy  with  Christianity  are 
important.  The  Mohammedan  mind  is  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  the  belief  that  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  have  been  corrupted,  and  hence  are  un- 
worthy of  credit.  Accordingly,  when  we  have  urged 
that,  since  Mohammed  based  his  claims  on  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Scriptures,  Mohammedans  were  under  ob- 
ligation to  regard  these,  and  reconcile  with  them  the 
Koran,  they  have  always  assented  to  the  proposition 
abstractly,  but  have  charged  that  interpolations  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  were  the  cause  of  the 
discrepancies  in  doctrine  which  appear.  Mohammedan- 
ism has,  however,  it  is  claimed,  always  hud  a  philosoph- 
ical school,  which  ignored  many  popular  heUefs.  Syud 
Ahmed  is  of  this  class,  and,  after  examining  the  Co- 
lenso  controversy,  asserts  essential  integrity  for  the  rec- 
ord. His  book  is  among  the  first  attempts  to  popularize 
this  belief,  however  esoterically  it  may  have  been  held 
by  a  school ;  and  as  the  book  has  had  considerable  cir- 
culation among  the  most  influential  persons  in  the  va- 
rious communities,  it  can  scarcely  fail  in  time  to  mate- 
rially modify  the  popular  notion  of  the  lack  of  authen- 
ticity of  the  Scriptures.  2.  In  comparison  with  the 
Hindu,  the  Mohammedan  mind  of  India  has  been  roused 
but  little  from  its  wonted  apathy  by  its  contact  with 
Western  civilization.  A  heavy  prize  offered  in  Calcutta 
recently  for  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  familiar  to  the 
Mohammedan  mind  called  forth  less  than  half  a  dozen 
monographs,  none  of  which  merited  the  prize.  A  like 
offer  to  Hindus  would  have  met  a  very  different  fate. 
But  this  book  is,  I  hope,  a  harbinger  of  a  better  state 
of  affaire,  and  may  do  much  to  induce  it,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact,  which  the  author  assures  me  in  personal 
correspondence,  that  the  limited  sale  of  this  second  vol- 
ume does  not  justify  his  completing  the  series,  though 


he  has  the  matter  prepared.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  In 
this  he  may  prove  to  be  in  error.  3.  This  volume 
clearly  supports  the  opinion  expressed  in  advance  by 
me,  that  those  who  talked  of  this  commentary  as  being 
about  to  furnish  a  refutation  of  Colenso  were .  simply 
guilty  of  idle  gossip.  It  contains  on  the  Noachian  del- 
uge a  respectable  compilation,  from  archdeacon  Pratt 
mainly,  of  certain  arguments  in  favor  of  a  partial  del- 
uge ;  but  there  is  not  an  original  respectable  argument 
in  it,  so  far  as  I  know,  bearing  on  the  controversy  with 
Colenso  and  the  Reviewers.  Nor  is  any  one  who  kuew 
the  Mohammedan  mind  disappointed  in  this,  simply 
because  none  such  expected  it  to  be  otherwise  than  it 
is.  It  contains,  true  to  the  Mohammedan  mind,  an 
amount  of  mere  puerilities,  amid  a  mass  of  matter  that 
shows  a  keen  appreciation  of  nice  points  in  a  contro- 
versy. It  adds  nothing  to  European,  though  it  does 
add  much  to  Asiatic  Biblical  criticism." 

The  literary  aspect  of  the  subject — not,  however, 
wholly  free  from  controversy — was  opened  by  White  in 
the  Hampton  Lectures  for  1784,  and  abundant  sources 
have  lately  been  furnished.  Among  them  are  a  new 
translation  of  the  Koran  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Rodwell, 
where  the  Suras  are  arranged  chronologically.  The 
following  ought  also  to  be  added :  Dr.  MacbridVs  Mo- 
hammedan Religion  Explained  (1857) ;  Arnold,  Koran 
and  Bible  (1st  edit.  1859 ;  2d  edit.  1866) ;  Tholuck,  IV- 
mischte  Schriften,  i,  1-27 ;  Die  Wunder  Mohammed's 
und  der  Charahter  des  ReUgwnsHfters ;  Dr.  Stanley's 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church  (lect.  viii, 
and  the  references  there  given) ;  Maurice,  Religions  of 
the  World;  Renan, Etudes  d'Histoire  ReUgieuse,  ess.  iv. 
The  modern  study  has  been  directed  more  especially  to 
attain  a  greater  knowledge  of  Mohammed's  life,  char- 
acter, and  writings,  the  antecedent  religious  condition 
of  Arabia,  and  the  characteristics  of  Mohammedanism 
when  put  into  comparison  with  other  creeds,  and  when 
viewed  psychologically  in  relation  to  the  human  mind. 
The  materials  also  for  a  study  of  the  Mohammedan  form 
of  philosophy,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  the 
religion,  have  been  furnished  by  Aug.  Schmoeldeta, 
Essai  sur  les  Ecoles  Philosophiques  chez  Us  A  rates 
(1842).  See  also  Bitter's  ChristUche  Pkilosopkie,  iii,  665 
sq. ;  iv,  1-181. 

V.  Statistics, — It  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  num- 
ber of  Islam's  adherents  in  our  day,  and  the  countries 
that  contain  them.  There  are  believed  to  be  over 
185,000,000  of  Mohammedans  in  the  world,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  countries,  outside  of  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
in  which  Mohammedanism  is  the  predominant  religion, 
or  at  least  a  great  power.  Europe  contains  only  6,500,000 
of  the  Crescent's  adherents,  but  Asia  is  the  home  of 
nearly  80,000,000  Mohammedans,  and  Africa  is  assert- 
ed to  have  even  manv  more.  Islamism  is  still  the 
predominant  religion  of  the  entire  north  of  Africa,  and 
its  rule  extends  far  down  eastward,  and  into  the  centre 
of  the  continent ;  and  it  is  believed  that  fully  one  half, 
or  about  100,000,000  souls,  may  be  set  down  as  Moham- 
medans. It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  however, 
that  by  far  the  most  powerful  Mohammedan  ruler  of 
the  globe — the  sultan  of  Turkey — resides  in  Europe, 
where  the  Islam  has  only  a  population  of  about  4,500,000 
in  the  Turkish  and  2,000,000  in  the  Russian  dominions. 
Even  the  sultan  himself  has  in  the  European  division 
of  his  empire  more  Christian  subjects  than  Moham- 
medan. In  Asia,  Mohammedanism  strongly  predomi- 
nates in  Asiatic  Turkey,  which  has  a  Mohammedan  pop- 
ulation of  at  least  18,000,000.  Persia,  with  its  5,000,000, 
is  an  almost  exclusively  Mohammedan  country.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  Afghanistan,  Beloochistan,  and 
the  khanates  of  Independent  Tartary.  In  China  the 
Mohammedans  constitute  a  compact  body,  both  in  the 
north-west  and  in  the  south-western  provinces.  In 
both  places  they  have  endeavored  to  establish  their  in- 
dependence, In  the  north-west  they  have  so  far  suc- 
ceeded that  the  new  Mohammedan  empire  of  Yakoob 
Knshbegi  has  for  several  years  successfully  maintained 
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.  its  independence,  and  is  still  extending  its  boundaries. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Mohammedan  rebels  in  the 
south-west,*  the  so-called  Panthay,  have  during  the  pres- 
ent year  succumbed  to  the  victorious  Chinese  armies. 
The  death  of  their  sultan  and  the  destruction  of  their 
capital,  Talifu,  and  their  other  principal  places,  seem  for 
the  present  to  have  put  an  end,  not  only  to  their  rule 
in  those  regions,  but  even  to  their  political  influence. 
In  the  vast  British  empire  of  India  the  Mohammedan 
population  is  estimated  at  about  40,000,000,  and  pre- 
dominates in  a  number  of  the  native  states  which  are 
British  dependencies.  The  Mohammedans  also  consti- 
tute a  majority  of  the  population  of  the  large  and  im- 
portant inland  of  Java,  where  they  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing; and  on  the  island  of  Sumatra  they  control,  among 
others,  the  kingdom  of  Achlti,  which  has  recently  at- 
tracted attention  by  its  conflict  with  the  Netherlands. 
KusBia  has  in  its  Asiatic  possessions  a  Mohammedan 
population  of  about  4,500,000.  In  Africa,  Mohamme- 
danism has,  dnce  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
made  great  progress  in  the  negro  states,  and  has  in  par- 
ticular become  the  controlling  power  of  Central  Africa, 
and  advanced  westward  as  far  as  Liberia.  Morocco, 
Algeria,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Egypt,  Zanzibar,  are  all  Mo- 
hammedan states;  in  the  south  and  south-west  they  do 
not  anywhere  predominate,  although  they  are  found 
everywhere  in  increasing  numbers.  But  although  Mo- 
hammedanism, since  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, has  been  making  these  advances  in  Central  Africa, 
the  number  of  real  and  thorough  believers  is  infinitely 
small;  and  since  it  has  left  off  conquering,  it  has  lost 
also  that  energy  and  elasticity  which  promises  great 
things.  Its  future  fate  will  depend  chiefly,  we  should 
say,  on  the  progress  of  European  conquest  in  the  East, 
and  the  amount  of  Western  civilization  which  this  will, 
for  good  or  evil,  import  into  those  parts. 

Mohammedanism  may  be  said,  even  in  its  most  suc- 
cessful field — Africa — to  be  everywhere  in  a  condition 
of  steadily  progressing  decay.  The  most  intelligent 
travellers  of  modern  times  show  a  remarkable  agree- 
ment with  regard  to  this  point.  H.  von  Maltzahn,  who 
visited,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Mohammedan  pilgrim,  all 
the  countries  from  Ttmbuctoo  to  Mecca,  and  the  Hunga- 
rian, Vambe'ry,  who  in  the  same  disguise  travelled  from 
Teheran  to  Samarcand;  Henry  Barth,  who  penetrated 
into  Central  Africa  as  far  as  Timbuctoo;  and  Palgrave, 
who  in  1862  visited  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia,  and  in 
particular  the  empire  of  the  Wahabites,  all  bear  witness 
to  this  decay  of  the  Islam.  The  baron  of  Maltzahn,  in 
his  book  of  the  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  he  joined 
in  1860,  under  the  name  of  Sidi  Abd'er  Rahman  ben- 
Mohammed  ea-Shikdi,  says:  ".The  Islam  has  long  been 
undermined,  but  now  it  appears  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a 
general  collapse;  all  that  formerly  constituted  its  glory 
— science,  scholarship,  art,  industry — has  long  left  it; 
its  political  power  has  become  a  laughing-stock,  its 
commerce  has  been  reduced  to  zero;  one  thing  only 
seems  to  stay  for  a  time  the  impending  collapse — relig- 
ious fanaticism.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  decline 
of  Mohammedanism  is  shown  in  the  decrease  of  the 
population  of  the  large  cities.  Thus  Bagdad,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  caliphate  had  2,000,000  inhabitants,  has 
now  only  100,000;  the  population  of  Basrah  has  been 
reduced 'from  200,000  to  80,000;  that  of  Aleppo  from 
200,000  to  90,000;  that  of  Samarcand  from  180,000  to 
20,000;  that  of  Kataena,  which  in  the  17th  century  was 
the  first  city  of  Central  Soudan,  from  100,000  to  8000. 
Even  the  population  of  the  holy  city  of  Mecca,  the 
most  licentious  city  of  the  East,  has  been  reduced  from 
100,000  to  45,000.  The  only  country  of  the  Moham- 
medan world  which,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  has 
made  real  and  important  progress  is  Egypt;  but  its 
progress  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tian countries.  Most  of  the  rulers  of  the  house  of  Me- 
hemet  Ali  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  the  supe- 
riority of  Western  civilization,  and  made  earnest  ef- 
forts to  elevate  Egypt  to  a  level  with  it.     All  the 


sons  of  the  present  khedive  have  received  a  Euro- 
pean education:  one  has  been  instructed  in  Pari*,  a 
second  one  in  England,  and  a  third  one  is  to  enter  the 
Prussian  army.  Industrial  departments  have  been  cre- 
ated, as  in  the  constitutional  monarchies  of  Europe,  and 
a  council  of  state  has  been  created  to  advise  the  khedive 
in  all  the  important  affairs  of  the  state.  The  roost  in- 
fluential among  the  Egyptian  ministers,  and  for  many 
years  the  chief  adviser  of  the  khedive,  is  an  Armenian 
Christian,  Nubar  Pasha.  Even  an  assembly  of  depu- 
ties meets  annually  since  1866,  which,  as  it  is  officially 
expressed,  is  to  control  the  administration  and  to  fix 
the  budget.  Sweeping  reforms  have,  in  particular,  been 
effected  in  the  department  of  public  education.  Since 
1868  public  schools  have  been  established  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  all  the  important  places  of  the  country. 
They  numbered  in  1870  about  4000  pupils,  who  received 
from  the  government  not  only  gratuitous  instruction, 
but  their  entire  support,  inclusive  of  clothing.  These 
schools  embrace  both  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
instruction.  The  former  embraced  Arabic  reading  and 
writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  French,  or,  according  to 
the  location  of  the  place,  some  other  foreign  language. 
From  the  elementary  school  the  pupils  pass  into  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  secondary  school.  The 
course  lasts  three  years,  and  embraces  the  study  of  the 
Arabic, Turkish, French, and  English  languages;  math- 
ematics, drawing,  history,  and  geography.  After  com- 
pleting this  preparatory  course,  the  pupil  enters  one  of 
the  special  schools  which  are  to  finish  his  education  for 
the  service  of  the  state.  These  special  schools  are:  1. 
The  Polytechnic  School,  the  course  of  which  lasts  four 
years.  As  in  France,  its  pupils  are  permitted  to  choose 
between  the  civil  and  the  military  career.  In  the  for- 
mer case  the  pupil  enters  for  two  years  the  School  of 
Administration,  and  afterwards  the  service  of  the  state ; 
in  the  latter  case  he  enters  the  Military  Academy  of 
the  Abbassieh  at  Cairo.  The  Polytechnics!  School  had 
in  1871  seventy-one  pupils.  2.  The  Law  School.  Tho 
students  study  the  law  of  the  Islam,  especially  that  of 
Egypt,  which  is  now  in  the  course  of  a  radical  transfor- 
mation, and  also  the  Roman  law  and  the  present  laws 
of  the  European  countries.    8.  The  Philological  School 

4.  The  School  of  Arts  and  Industry,  founded  at  Bulak 
by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  greatly  perfected  by  Ismail  Pasha. 

5.  The  Medical  School,  with  which  is  connected  a  School 
of  Midwifery,  the  only  one  which  exists  in  the  East.  6. 
The  Naval  School  in  Alexandria.  Quite  recently  the 
Egyptian  government  has  called  the  celebrated  German 
Orientalist,  H.  Brugsch,  of  Gbttingen,  to  Cairo,  in  order 
to  organize  there  an  academy  for  archaeology,  and,  in 
particular,  Egyptological  studies.  All  these  reforms  are 
making  wide  breaches  into  the  walls  by  which  Moham- 
medan fanaticism  has  so  long  tried  to  isolate  itself  from 
the  remainder  of  the  world.  Still  more  is  this  the  case 
with  the  construction  of  the  canal  of  Suez,  which  opens 
to  the  civilization  of  the  Christian  countries  a  new  and 
wide  road  to  the  intellects  and  minds  of  the  Egyptian 
Mohammedans,  which,  it  is  believed,  no  obstruction  will 
ever  be  able  again  to  block  up.  The  results  of  this  con- 
tact between  Egypt  and  Christian  Europe  and  America 
are  already  apparent  The  fanatical  customs  which  the 
Mohammedans,  like  those  of  other  countries,  used  to  in- 
dulge in  with  regard  to  Christians  begin  to  disappear 
one  by  one.  The  growth  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  cities 
is  marvellous.  Alexandria,  which  at  the  close  of  the 
18th  century  had  only  6000,  in  1820  only  15,000  inhab- 
itants, has  now  over  200,000.  The  rule  of  the  khedive 
has  been  extended  far  southward  into  Central  Africa 
and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  it  appears  to  be 
highly  probable  that  his  ambitious  scheme  of  building 
np  a  vast  civilized  African  empire  has  good  prospects  of 
being  realized."  Detailed  accounts  of  the  several  na- 
tional branches  of  Mohammedans  are  given  under  the 
articles  treating  of  the  respective  countries.  In  an  ar- 
ticle under  Saracens  we  will  consider  the  political 
history  of  the  Moslems  since  the  days  of  their  great 
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Prophet  to  the  present,  especially  their  conquests  in  the 
Western  world  and  the  sacred  places  of  the  East, 

VI.  Literature, — (1)  Among  the  Mohammedan  biog- 
raphies of  the  Prophet,  those  of  Wackidi,  Hishani,  and 
Tabari  are  perhaps  the  most  important.  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Wustenfeld  has  edited  and  brought  out  in  a  European 
dress  The  Life  of  Muhammed,  based  on  Muhammed 
Ibn  Ishak,  by  Abd  el-Malik  Ibn  H'isham  (Lond.  1869, 
8vo,  pp.  10*26),  and  the  Rev.  James  L.  Merrick  has 
brought  out  in  English  The  Life  and  Religion  of  Mo- 
hammed,  as  contained  in  the  Shiite  traditions  of  the 
Hyal-Ul-Kuloob  (Boat.  1860,  8vo).  Abulfeda's  work, 
formerly  considered  an  authority,  is  now  ignored  (see 
art.  Mohammkd,  p.  897).  Among  European  and  Amer- 
ican biographies  of  the  Prophet  of  Islam  are  those  of 
Maraccius  (Padua,  1688$ ;  Gagnier  (Gibbon's  chief  de- 
pendence ;  Amsterdam,  1782) ;  Kampoldi  (Home,  1822) ; 
Bush  (N.  Y.  1882)  ;  Vergers  (Paris,  1833) ;  Hammer- 
Purgstall  (Leipe.  1837) ;  Green  (N.  Y.  1840) ;  Weil  (Stutt- 
gard,  1843);  Caussin  de  Perceval  (1847);  Washington 
Irving  (N.  Y.  1852).  But  the  three  lives  which  proba- 
bly present  the  greatest  research  are  those  by  Sir  Will- 
iam Muir  (Lond.  1858),  by  Dr.  Sprenger  (Berlin,  1869 
et  sq.,  6  vols.  8vo),  and  by  Noldeke  (Lond.  1863).  The 
last  of  these  is  popular  in  character,  but  rests  substan- 
tially on  original  investigation,  though  the  labors  of 
Weil,  Caussin,  Muir,  and  Sprenger  have  been  used. 
These  works  suggested  a  series  of  essays  to  M.  Barthe*- 
lemy  St.  Hilaire,  Mahomet  et  le  Coran  (Paris,  1865), 
which  are  considered  valuable.  But  none  of  these, 
though  liberal  in  their  judgments,  are  satisfactory  to 
the  Syud  Ahmed,  who  has  published  some  essays  in 
English  (Lond.  1870)  on  Mohammed  and  subjects  sub- 
sidiary thereto,  and  who  explains  in  his  preface  the  rea- 
sons why  he  prefers  some  contemporary  accounts  that 
Europeans  have  less  valued,  and  he  writes  with  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  counteracting  the  effect  of  Muir  upon 
young  Mohammedan  students  of  English.  The  fiftieth 
chapter  of  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  (reprinted  sepa- 
rately also)  is  probably  the  strongest  vindication  that 
.Mohammed  has  received  from  a  European.  Carlyle,  in 
Ibis  Heroes  and  Hero-worship,  has  also  taken  the  pallia- 
tive side,  and  he  is  followed  by  Kingsley  in  his  Alexan- 
dria and  her  Schools,  who  assents  to  Carlyle's  "  true  and 
just  description  of  a  much-calumniated  man." 

(2)  Of  the  different  works  treating  on  Mohammedan- 
ism and  its  founder,  or  only  the  former,  one  of  the  oldest 
European  works,  by  White  (Hampton  Lectures,  1784), 
treats  of  this  faith  in  the  usual  derogatory  way.  Price's 
work  (Lond.  1811-21, 4  vols.  4to),  compiled  from  orig- 
inal Persian  authorities,  and  tracing  the  history  from 
the  death  of  Mohammed  to  1556,  is  generally  commend- 
ed. So  also  is  MUTs  Hist,  of  Mohammedanism  (Lond. 
1812),  and  likewise  Sale's  English  version  of  the  Koran, 
prefixed  by  a  dissertation,  regarded  as  "  one  of  the  best 
of  the  descriptive  and  historical  surveys."  De  Tassy's 
works — Doctrines  et  Devoirs  de  la  Religion  Musulmane, 
tires  du  Coran,  and  his  Memoirs  sur  des  Particularites 
de  la  Religion  Musulmane  dans  r/mfe— are  valuable. 
Neale's  Islamism,  its  Rise  and  Progress,  is  an  ordinary 
compilation  simply,  and  Taylor,  Hist,  of  Mohammedan- 
ism, treats  mainly  of  the  sects;  but  indispensable  to  ev- 
ery student  of  Mohammedanism  is  Von  Hammer-Purg- 
stall's  Gesch.  des  Osmanischen  Retches  (Pesth,  1827-55, 10 
vols.  8vo).  One  of  the  best  treatises  is  by  Dollinger — 
Muhammed' s  Religion  nach  ihrer  vmem  Entwichelung 
u,  ihrem  Einjlusse  auf  das  Leben  der  Vdlher  (Ratisbon, 
1838).  Useful  are  Kenan's  Mah.  et  les  origines  de  VIs- 
lamisme  (Par.  1857, 7th  rev.  ed.  1864),  and  Arnold's  Ko- 
ran and  Bible  (Lond.  1866;  rewritten  and  published  in 
1874,  entitled  Islam,  Us  History,  Character,  and  Rela- 
tion to  Christianity).  The  Iskanisme  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Dozy,  of  Leyden,  is  a  superior  work,  and  deserves  an  En- 
glish dress.  It  is  full  in  its  account  of  the  historical  cir- 
cumstances and  preparations  out  of  which  Mohamme- 
danism sprang,  and  gives  a  well-compiled  account  of  its 
subsequent  influence  on  the  world,  and  of  its  sects  and 


actual  position  at  the  present  day.  A  very  interesting 
and  valuable  contribution  is  the  work  by  Kremer — Ge- 
schichte  der  herrschenden  Idem  des  I  slams  (Leips.  1868, 
8vo).  Worth  mentioning  are  also  the  lectures  on  Mo- 
hammedanism by  Freeman  (Oxf.  and  Lond.  1870, 18mo), 
by  Smith  (Lond.  1874, 8vo),  and  brown,  Mohammedanism, 
its  present  Condition  and  Influence  in  India  (Lond.  1873, 
12mo).  See  also  Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Masters  ; 
Clarke,  Ten  great  Religions,  ch.  xi ;  Milman,  Hist,  of 
Latin  Christianity,  ii,  108  sq. ;  Stanley,  HisL  of  the  East- 
ern Church,  lect  viii;  Wright,  Early  Christianity  t» 
A  rabia,  p.  152  sq. ;  Neander,  Church  History,  iii,  84  sq. : 
Cox,  Latin  and  Teutonic  Christendom ;  D'Herbelot,  Bib- 
liotheque  Orientate;  Malcom,  Hist,  of  Persia  (2  vols. 
4 to) ;  Gazenove,  Mohammedanism  (Lond.  1855;  reprinted 
from  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  Jan.  1855) ;  Deutsch, 
Literary  Remains  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1874;  containing  ar- 
ticles reprinted  from  the  Quarterly  Review,  Lond.  1869, 
1870).  In  many  travels,  especially  those  in  Arabia,  the 
condition  and  history  of  Mohammedanism  are  dwelt 
upon,  as  in  Burckhardt ;  and  Warburton  gives  a  chapter 
to  it  in  his  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  See  also  WeUsted, 
Travels  to  the  City  of  the  Caliphs  (Lond.  1840,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Lane,  The  Moslem  Egyptians  (5th  edition,  Load. 
1871) ;  Zincke,  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Khedive ; 
General  Daumas,  La  vie  A  robe  et  la  Soviets'  Musulmane. 
See  also  Harper's  Monthly,  xiv,  1  sq. ;  Christian  Exam- 
iner, 1830,  iv,  360  sq. ;  North  Amer,  Rev,  1881,  p.  257; 
North  Brit,  Rev*.  1850,  p.  101  sq.;  Jan.  and  Aug.  1855; 
Christian  Remembrancer,  Jan.  1855,  art.  iii;  Free-vill 
Baptist  Qu,  Jan.  1855,  art.  i ;  Edinburgh  Rev,  Oct  1857 ; 
July,  1866;  Nat.  Qu.  Rev.  March,  1861,  art.  vi;  Sept. 
art  v ;  Jahrb,  deutscher  Theologie,  x,  166 ;  1862,  p.  885; 
Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  Sept  1865;  Prospect.  Rev,  ii, 
159 ;  Journal  of  Sacred  Lit.  vols,  xxi  and  xxiv ;  (Lond.) 
Quarterly  Rev.  exxvii,  293  sq. ;  Oct  1869,  p.  160;  Bibli- 
otheca  Sacra,  April,  1870;  Meth,  Qu.  Rev,  1864,  p.  141; 
1865,  p.  283;  1866,  p.  602;  1871,  p.  62;  Westm.  Rev. 
1868,  p.  245;  Jan.  1873,  p.  124;  July,  p.  115  sq.;  Brit. 
Qu.  Rev,  Jan.  1872,  p.  100  sq.  On  Mohammedan  kw 
are  works  by  Muradgea,  D'Ohsson,  Knijzer,  Von  Tor- 
naw,  and  Perron. 

Mohammedan  Sects.  "My  community,*  the 
Prophet  of  Islam  is  reported  to  have  said, "  will  separate 
itself  into  seventy-three  sects;  one  only  will  be  saved 
— all  the  others  shall  perish."  This  prophecy,  if  it  were 
ever  made,  has  in  a  large  measure  been  fulfilled.  The 
Mohammedans  are  divided  into  fifty-five  orthodox  and 
eighteen  liberal  sects.  Probably  the  prophecy  was 
made  after  the  division  had  taken  place.  (A  very  im- 
portant and  instructive  treatise  on  this  subject  was  pre- 
sented by  Silvestre  de  Sacy  to  the  Institute  of  France. 
It  is  based  on  the  writings  of  the  Mohammedan  writer 
Sheristani,  and  also  on  Macrisi.)  But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  differences  of  opinion  arose  among  the  Prophet's 
followers  even  during  his  own  lifetime,  and  multiplied 
rapidly  after  his  death.  A  perusal  of  the  articles  Ko- 
ran and  Mohammedanism  will  reveal  clearly  that  the 
fundamentals  of  Islam  were  by  no  means  unequivocal, 
and  hence  a  great  variety  of  interpretation  of  the  Ko- 
ran has  resulted.  To  add  to  the  poetical  uncertainty 
of  the  Koranic  principles,  a  vast  number  of  oral  tradi- 
tions accumulated  in  Islam,  and  were  circulated  as  an 
expansive  corollary  of  the  Koran.  Political  causes  soon 
came  to  assist  the  confusion  and  contest,  and  religion 
was  made  the  pretext  for  faction-fights,  which  in  reality 
had  their  origin  in  the  ambition  of  certain  men  of  influ- 
ence. Thus  "  sects"  increased  in  far  larger  numbers  even 
than  the  Prophet  is  said  to  have  foretold,  and  though 
their  existence  was  but  short-lived  in  most  instances, 
they  yet  deserve  attention,  were  it  only  as  signs  and 
tokens  of  the  ever-fresh  life  of  the  human  spirit,  which, 
though  fettered  a  thousand  times  by  narrow  and  bard 
formulas,  will  break  these  fetters  as  often,  and  prove  its 
everlasting  right  to  freedom  of  thought  and  action. 
The  bewildering  mass  of  these  currents  of  controversy 
has  by  the  Arabic  historians  been  brought  under  four 
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chief  beads  or  fundamental  bases.  The  first  of  these 
relates  to  the  divine  attributes  and  unity.  Which  of 
these  attributes  are  essential  or  eternal  i  Is  the  om- 
nipotence of  God  absolute  ?  If  not^  what  are  its  limits ? 
Farther,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  God's  predestination  and 
man's  liberty— a  question  of  no  small  purport,  and  one 
which  has  been  controverted  in  nearly  all  religions — 
How  far  is  God's  decree  influenced  by  man's  own  will? 
How  far  can  God  countenance  evil?  and  questions  of  a 
similar  kind  belonging  to  this  province.  The  third  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  comprehensive  "  basis,"  and  the  one 
that  bears  most  directly  upon  practical  doctrines— viz., 
the  promises  and  threats,  and  the  names  of  God,  to- 
gether with  various  other  questions  chiefly  relating  to 
faith,  repentance,  infidelity,  and  error.  The  fourth  is 
the  one  that  concerns  itself  with  the  influence  of  reason 
and  history  upon  the  transcendental  realm  of  faith.  To 
this  chapter  belong  the  mission  of  prophets,  the  office 
of  Imam,  or  head  of  the  Church,  and  such  intricate 
subtleties  as  to  what  constitutes  goodness  and  badness; 
how  far  actions  are  to  be  condemned  on  the  ground  of 
reason  or  the  "  law,"  etc 

L  One  broad  line,  however,  came  to  be  drawn,  in  the 
course  of  time,  among  these  innumerable  religious  divi- 
sions— a  line  that  separated  them  all  into  orthodox  sects 
and  heterodox  sects;  orthodox  being  those  only  who 
adopted  the  oral  traditions,  or  Sunna  (q.  v.).  Of  these 
Sunnites,  i.  e.  traditionists,  or  believers  in  the  Sunna, 
there  are  four  divisions,  which,  though  at  issue  on  most 
points,  are  yet  acknowledged  by  each  other  unfaithful, 
and  capable  ofsaivafion.  They  are  severally  designated 
by  the  name  of  the  men  who  in  leadership  attained  to* 
greatest  authority.  Each  of  these  guides  also  to  this 
day  continues  the  expounder  of  the  sect  by  a  manual 
which  each  left  to  his  adherents  as  a  compend  of  theol- 
ogy and  jurisprudence. 

1.  The  first  of  these  sects  are  the  Hanefitet,  founded 
by  Abn  Hanefa,  who  died  160  years  after  the  Hegira. 
They  are  emphatically  called  u  the  followers  of  reason," 
while  the  other  three  are  guided  exclusively  by  tradi- 
tion. They  allow  reason  to  have  a  principal  share  on 
decisions  in  their  legal  and  other  points.  To  this  sect 
belong  chiefly  the  Turks  and  Tartars. 

2.  The  second  sect  are  the  Malekites,  founded  by 
Malek  Ibn  Ana,  who  died  about  180  of  the  Hegira  at 
Medina.  As  one  of  the  chief  proofs  of  his  piety  and 
humility,  it  is  recorded  that  when  asked  for  his  decision 
on  forty-eight  questions,  he  would  only  decide  on  six- 
teen, freely  confessing  his  ignorance  on  the  others.  In 
Barbary  and  other  portions  of  Africa  the  greatest  part 
of  bis  adherents  are  found. 

8.  Mohammed  al-ShafeS,  born  in  Palestine  in  160  of 
the  Hegira,  but  educated  in  Mecca,  is  the  founder  of 
the  third  sect,  ShajiiUs.  He  was  a  great  enemy  to 
the  scholastic  divines,  and  seems  altogether  to  have 
been  of  an  original  cast  of  mind.  He  never  swore  by 
God,  and  always  took  time  to  consider  whether  he  should 
at  all  answer  any  given  questions  or  hold  his  peace.  The 
most  characteristic  saying  recorded  of  him  is, "  Whoso- 
ever pretends  to  love  both  the  work  and  the  Creator  at 
the  same  time  is  a  liar."  He  is  accounted  of  such  im- 
portance that,  according  to  his  contemporaries, "  he  was 
as  the  sun  to  the  world,  and  as  health  to  the  body ;" 
and  all  the  relations  of  the  traditions  of  Mohammed 
were  said  to  have  been  asleep  until  he  came  and  awoke 
them.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  reduced 
Moslem  jurisprudence  to  a  method,  and  thus  made  it, 
from  a  number  of  vague  sayings,  a  science.  His  follow- 
ers are  now  chiefly  found  in  Arabia  and  Persia. 

4.  Ahmed  Ibn  Hanbal  founded  the  fourth  sect,  the 
HanbaUu*.  He  was  born  in  164  of  the  Hegira,  and 
was  a  most  intimate  friend  of  Shafei.  His  knowledge 
of  the  traditions  (of  which  he  could  repeat  no  less  than 
a  million)  was  no  less  famed  than  was  his  piety.  He 
taught  that  the  Koran  was  not  created,  but  everlastingly 
subsisted  in  the  essence  of  God — a  doctrine  for  which  he 
was  severely  punished  by  caliph  Al-Motasena.    On  the 


day  of  his  death,  the  Mohammedans  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, no  less  than  20,000  unbelievers  (Jews,  Christians, 
and  Magians)  embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith.  Once 
very  numerous,  the  Hanbalites  are  now  but  very  rarely 
met  with  outside  of  Arabia. 

6.  In  recent  times  a  new  orthodox  Mohammedan 
sect  has  sprung  up,  called  Wahabis  or  Wahabites, 
after  their  founder,  Mohammed  Abd-el-Wahab  (q.  v.). 
They  are  intent  upon  restoring  the  primitive  and  vig- 
orous Mohammedanism  which  they  claim  does  not  now 
exist  under  the  Turks  and  Persians,  whom  they  call 
idolatrous.  The  Wahabis  are  a  sort  of  Puritanic  icono- 
clasts, and  their  power  is  fast  spreading.  But  their  re* 
cent  history  is  so  mystified  that  we  defer  them  for  con- 
sideration under  the  heading  Wahabites. 

II.  Much  more  numerous  than  the  orthodox  divisions 
are  the  heterodox  ones.  Immediately  after  Mohammed's 
death,  and  during  the  early  conquests,  the  contest  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  question  of  the  Imamat.  But  no 
sooner  were  the  first  days  of  warfare  over  than  thinking 
minds  began  to  direct  themselves  to  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  the  faith  itself,  for  which  and  through  which  the 
world  was  to  be  conquered,  and  to  the  book  which 
preached  it,  the  Koran.  The  earliest  germs  of  a  relig- 
ious dissension  are  found  in  the  revolt  of  the  Khare- 
gites  against  Ali,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  the 
Hegira  (see  Ockley,  Hist,  of  the  Saracem,  ii,  60) ;  and 
several  doctors  shortly  afterwards  broached  heterodox 
opinions  about  predestination  and  the  good  and  evil  to 
be  ascribed  to  God.  These  new  doctrines  were  boldly, 
and  in  a  very  advanced  form,  openly  preached  by  WaaU 
Ibn  Ata,  who,  for  uttering  a  moderate  opinion  in  the 
matter  of  the  "  sinner,"  had  been  expelled  from  the  rig- 
orous school  of  Basrah.  He  then  formed  a  school  of  his 
own — that  of  the  Separatists  or  Motaziiites,  who,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  other  u  heretical"  groups,  are 
variously  counted  as  one,  four,  or  seven  sects. 

I.  The  first  of  these  heretical  groups,  the  Motazilites 
— also  called  Moattalites,  i.  e.  those  who  divest  God  of 
his  attributes ;  and  Kadarija,  i.  e. "  those  who  hold  that 
man  has  a  free  will,  and  deny  the  strict  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination"— is  traced  back  even  to  Mabad,  who,  in  the 
time  of  Mohammed  himself,  already  began  to  question 
predestination,  by  pointing  out  how  kings  carry  on  un- 
just wars,  kill  men,  and  steal  their  goods,  and  all  the 
while  pretend  to  be  merely  executing  God's  decrees. 
The  real  founder  of  the  sect,  as  such,  however,  is,  as  we 
have  already  indicated,  Wasil  Ibn  Ata.  He  denied 
God's  "qualities" — such  as  knowledge,  power,  will,  life 
— as  leading  to,  if  not  directly  implying,  polytheism. 
As  to  predestination  itself,  this  he  only  allowed  to  exist 
with  regard  to  the  outward  good  or  evil  that  befalls 
man,  such  as  illness  or  recovery,  death  or  life,  but  man's 
actions  he  held  to  be  entirely  in  his  own  hands.  God, 
he  said,  had  given  commandments  to  mankind,  and  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  had,  at  the  same  time, 
preordained  that  some  should  disobey  these  command- 
ments, and  that,  further,  they  should  be  punished  for  it, 
Man  alone  was  the  agent  in  his  good  or  evil  actions,  in 
his  belief  or  unbelief,  obedience  or  disobedience,  and  he 
is  rewarded  according  to  his  deeds,  (a)  These  doctrines 
were  further  developed  by  his  disciple,  Abul-Hudail, 
who  did  not  deny  so  absolutely  God's  "  qualities,"  but 
modified  their  meaning  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  viz.  that  every  quality  was  also  God's  es- 
sence. The  attributes  are  thus  not  without,  but  within 
him,  and,  bo  far  from  being  a  multiplicity,  they  merely 
designate  the  various  ways  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
Godhead.  God's  will  he  declared  to  be  a  peculiar  kind 
of  knowledge,  through  which  God  did  what  he  foresaw 
to  be  salutary  in  the  end.  Man's  freedom  of  action  is 
only  possible  in  this  world.  In  the  next  all  will  be  ac- 
cording to  necessary  laws  immutably  preordained.  The 
righteous  will  enjoy  everlasting  bliss;  and  for  the  wick* 
ed  everlasting  punishment  will  be  decreed.  Another 
very  dangerous  doctrine  of  his  system  was  the  assump- 
tion that  before  the  Koran  had  been  revealed  man  had 
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already  come  to  the  conclusion  of  right  and  wrong.  By 
his  inner  intellect,  he  held,  everybody  must  and  does 
know — even  without  the  aid  of  the  divinely  given  com- 
mandments—whether the  thing  he  is  doing  be  right  or 
wrong,  just  or  unjust,  true  or  false.  He  is  further  sup- 
posed to  have  held  that,  unless  a  man  be  killed  by  vio- 
lent means,  his  life  would  neither  be  prolonged  nor 
shortened  by  "supernatural"  agencies.  His  belief  in 
tfre  traditions  was  also  by  no  means  an  absolute  one. 
There  was  no  special  security,  he  said,  in  a  long,  un- 
broken chain  of  witnesses,  considering  that  one  fallible 
man  among  them  could  corrupt  the  whole  truth.  (6) 
Manv  were  the  branches  of  these  Motazilites.  There 
were,  apart  from  the  disciples  of  Abul-Hudail,  the  Job- 
baians,  who  adopted  Abu  Ali  al-Wahhab's  (Al-Jobb&i's) 
opinion,  to  the  effect  that  the  knowledge  ascribed  to 
God  was  not  an  "attribute;"  nor  was  his  knowledge 
"  necessary ;"  nor  did  sin  prove  anything  as  to  the  be- 
lief or  unbelief  of  him  who  committed  it,  who  would 
anyhow  be  subjected  to  eternal  punishment  if  he  died 
in  it,  etc.  (c)  Besides  these,  there  were  the  disciples  of 
Abu  Hashem — the  Haskemites — who  held  that  an  infidel 
was  not  the  creation  of  God,  who  could  not  produce  eviL 
(d)  Another  branch  were  the  disciples  of  Ahmed  Ibn 
Hayet,  who  held  that  Christ  was  the  eternal  Word  in- 
carnate, and  assumed  a  real  body ;  that  there  were  two 
gods,  or  creators,  one  eternal,  viz.  the  Most  High  God, 
and  the  other  not  eternal,  viz.  Christ — not  unlike  the 
Socinian  and  Arian  theories  on  this  subject;  that  there 
is  a  successive  transmigration  of  the  soul  from  one  body 
into  another,  and  that  the  last  body  will  enjoy  the  re- 
ward or  suffer  the  punishments  due  to  each  soul;  and 
that  God  will  be  seen  at  the  resurrection  with  the  eyes 
of  the  understanding,  not  of  the  body.  («)  Four  more 
divisions  of  this  sect  are  mentioned,  viz.  the  Jahed hians, 
whose  master's  notion  about  the  Koran  was  that  it  was 
"  a  body  that  might  grow  into  a  man,  and  sometimes 
into  a  beast,  or  to  have,  as  others  put  it,  two  faces — one 
human,  the  other  that  of  an  animal,  according  to  the 
different  interpretations."  He  further  taught  them 
that  the  damned  would  become  Are,  and  thus  be  at- 
tracted by  hell ;  also,  that  the  mere  belief  in  God  and 
the  Prophet  constituted  a  "faithful."  (/)  Of  rather 
different  tendencies  was  Al-Mozdar,  the  founder  of  the 
branch  of  the  Mozdarians.  He  not  onlv  held  the  Ko- 
ran  to  be  uncreated  and  eternal,  but,  so  far  from  deny- 
ing God  the  power  of  doing  evil,  he  declared  it  to  be 
possible  for  God  to  be  a  liar  and  unjust,  (jf)  Another 
branch  was  formed  by  the  Pasharians,  who,  while  they 
carried  man's  free  agency  rather  to  excess,  yet  held  that 
God  might  doom  even  an  infant  to  eternal  punishment 
— all  the  while  granting  that  he  would  be  unjust  in  so 
doing,  (A)  The  last  of  these  Motazilite  sectarians  we 
shall  mention  are  the  Thamamians,  who  held,  after  their 
master,  Thamftma,  that  sinners  would  undergo  eternal 
damnation  and  punishment;  that  free  actions  have  no 
producing  author ;  and  that,  at  the  resurrection,  all  infi- 
dels, atheists,  Jews,  Christians,  Magians,  and  heretics 
should  be  returned  to  dust. 

We  cannot  in  this  place  enlarge  topon  the  different 
schools  founded  by  the  Motazilites,  nor  upon  their  sub- 
sequent fate  (see  for  details,  Steiner,  Mutaziliten;  Weil, 
Gesch,  d,  Islam,  Volker,  and  his  Gesch,  <L  Khali/en).  The 
vast  cyclopaedic  development,  however,  which  their  doc- 
trines begot,  and  which  resulted  in  the  encyclopaedic 
labors  called  "  The  Treatises  of  the  Sincere  Brethren 
and  True  Friends,"  will  be  considered  in  the  article  Six- 
cerk  Brethren  (q.  v.). 

2.  We  now  come  to  the  second  great  heretical  group, 
the  Sefatians,  or  attributionists,  who  held  a  precisely 
contrary  view  to  that  of  the  Motazilites.  With  them 
(Jod's  attributes,  whether  essential  or  operative,  or  what 
they  in  more  recent  times  have  called  declarative  or 
historical,  i.  e.  used  in  historical  narration  (eyes,  face, 
hand),  anthropomorphisms,  in  fact,  were  considered 
eternal.  But  here,  again,  lay  the  germs  for  more  dis- 
sensions and  more  sects  in  their  own  midst    Some,  tak- 


ing this  notion  of  God's  attributes  in  a  strictly  literal 
sense,  assumed  a  likeness  between  God  and  created 
things;  others  gave  it  a  more  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion, without,  however,  entering  into  any  particulars 
beyond  the  reiterated  doctrine  that  God  had  no  com- 
panion or  similitude,  (a)  The  different  sects  into  which 
they  split  were,  first,  the  Asharians,  so  called  from 
Abul  Hasan  al-Ashari,  who,  at  first  a  Motazilite,  disa- 
greed with  his  masters  on  the  point  of  God's  being 
bound  to  do  alwavs  that  which  is  best.  He  became  the 
founder  of  a  new  school,  which  held  (1)  that  God's  at- 
tributes are  to  be  held  distinct  from  his  essence,  and 
that  any  literal  understanding  of  the  words  that  stand 
for  God's  limbs  in  the  Koran  w  reprehensible.  (2) 
That  predestination  must  be  taken  in  its  most  literal 
meaning,  i.  e.  that  God  preordains  everything.  The 
opinions  on  this  point  of  man's  free  will  are,  however, 
much  divided,  as  indeed  to  combine  a  predestination 
which  ordains  every  act  with  man's  free  choice  is  not 
easy;  and  the  old  authors  hold  that  it  is  well  not  to 
inquire  too  minutely  into  these  things,  lest  all  precepts, 
both  positive  and  negative,  be  argued  away.  The  mid- 
dle path,  adopted  by  the  greater  number  of  the  doctors, 
is  expressed  in  this  formula :  There  is  neither  compul- 
sion nor  free  liberty,  but  the  way  lies  between  the  two; 
the  power  and  will  being  both  created  by  God,  though 
the  merit  or  guilt  be  imputed  to  man.  Regarding  mor- 
tal sin,  it  was  held  by  this  sect  that  if  a  believer  die 
guilty  of  it  without  repentance,  he  will  not,  for  all  that, 
always  remain  a  denizen  of  helL  God  will  either  par- 
don him,  or  the  Prophet  will  intercede  on  bis  behalf,  as 
he  says  in  the  Koran :  "  My  intercession  shall  be  em- 
ployed for  those  among  my  people  who  shall  have  been 
guilty  of  grievous  crimes;"  and  further,  that  he  in 
whose  heart  there  is  faith  but  of  the  weight  of  an  ant 
shall  be  delivered  from  hell-fire.  (6)  From  this  more 
philosophical  opinion,  however,  departed  a  number  of 
other  Sefatian  sects,  who,  taking  the  Koranic  words 
more  literally,  transformed  God's  attributes  into  grossly 
corporeal  things,  like  the  Mosshabehitts,  or  asairailators, 
who  conceived  God  to  be  a  figure  composed  of  limbs 
like  those  of  created  beings,  either  of  a  bodily  or  spirit- 
ual nature,  capable  of  local  motion,  ascent  or  descent, 
etc  The  notions  of  some  actually  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  God  to  be  "  hollow  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
to  the  breast,  and  solid  from  the  breast  downward ;  he 
also  had  black  curled  hair."  (c)  Another  subdivision 
of  this  sect  were  the  Jobations,  who  deny  to  man  all 
free  agency,  and  make  all  his  deeds  dependent  on  God. 
Their  name  indicates  their  religious  tendency  suffi- 
ciently, meaning  "  Necessitarians." 

III.  The  third  principal  division  of  "  heretical  sects" 
is  formed  by  the  Kharegites,  or  "  rebels"  from  the  law- 
ful prince — i.  e.  Ali — the  first  of  whom  were  the  12,000 
men  who  fell  away  from  him  after  having  fought  under 
him  at  the  battle  of  Seffein,  taking  offence  at  his  sub- 
mitting the  decision  of  his  right  to  the  caliphate  (against 
Moawiyyah)  to  arbitration.  Their  "heresy"  consisted, 
first,  in  their  holding  that  any  man  might  be  called  to 
the  Imamat  though  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Koreish, 
nor  was  even  a  freeman,  provided  he  was  a  just  and 
pious  man,  and  fit  in  every  other  respect.  It  also  fol- 
lowed that  an  unrighteous  imam  might  be  deposed,  or 
even  put  to  death ;  and  further,  that  there  was  no  ab- 
solute necessitv  for  anv  imam  in  the  world. 

IV.  The  fourth  principal  sect  are  the  SkUtes,  or  sec- 
taries, so  called  by  the  Sunnites,  or  orthodox  Moslems, 
because  of  their  heretical  tendencies.  The  Shiitea,  as 
they  are  now  generally  called,  were  originated  by  Ali 
Ibn  Abi  Taleb,  and  prefer  to  call  themselves  Al-Adeliat, 
Sect  of  the  Just  Ones,  or  familiarly,  "  Followers  of  Ali," 
because  they  believe  that  the  Imamat,  or  .supreme  rule, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal,  over  all  Mohammedans  was 
originally  vested  in  him  whom  they  acknowledge  as 
their  founder,  and  that  the  Imamat  now  of  right  be- 
longs to  his  descendants.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Shiitea, 
the  vicarship  of  the  Prophet  was  not  to  be,  like  an 
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earthly  kingdom,  the  mere  prize  of  craft  or  of  valor.  It 
was  the  inalienable  heritage  of  the  sacred  descendants 
of  the  Prophet  himself.  They  therefore  consider  the 
caliphs  Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othman,  the  first  three 
incumbeuts.  of  the  caliphate  after  Mohammed,  unright- 
eous pretenders  and  usurpers  of  the  sovereign  power, 
which  properly  ought  to  have  gone  to  AH  direct  from 
the  Prophet.  For  the  same  reason  the  Shiites  abom- 
inate the  memory  of  the  Ommayad  caliph  who  executed 
Hossein,  a  son  of  Ali,  and  still  mourn  his  death  at  its 
anniversary.  (This  most  pathetic  story  is  perhaps  gen- 
erally remembered  from- the  pages  of  Gibbon ;  it  should 
be  read  in  its  full  detail  in  those  of  Ockley  and  Price.) 
The  Shiites  likewise  reject  the  Abbaaside  caliphs,  not- 
withstanding their  descent  from  Mohammed,  because 
they  did  not  belong  to  Ali's  line.     See  Kaliph. 

The  Shiites  have  special  observances,  ceremonies, 
and  rites,  as  well  as  particular  dogmas  of  their  own. 
They  believe  in  metempsychosis  and  the  descent  of 
God  upon  his  creatures,  inasmuch  as  he,  omnipresent, 
sometimes  appears  in  some  individual  person,  such  as 
their  imams*  Thev  are  subdivided  into  five  sects,  to 
one  of  which,  that  of  Haidar,  the  Persians  belong — the 
present  dynasty  of  Persia  deriving  its  descent  from  Hai- 
dar. Their  five  subdivisions  they  compare  to  five  trees, 
with  seventy  branches:  for  their  minor  divisions  of 
opinions,  on  matters  of  comparatively  unimportant  points 
of  dogma,  are  endless.  The  Shiites  and  Sunnites  are, 
then,  represented  respectively  by  the  two  great  Moham- 
medan powers,  the  former  being  upheld  by  the  Persian 
dynasty,  the  latter  by  the  Ottomans.  This  division  be- 
tween Turk  and  Persian  on  doctrine  dates  chiefly  from 
the  caliphate  of  Mothi  Lilla,  the  Abbasside,  in  363  of  tho 
Hegira,  when  political  dissensions,  which  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  Bagdad  and  the  loss  of  the  caliphate  of 
the  Moslems,  assumed  the  character  of  a  religious  war. 
But  it  may  be  stated  here  also  that  the  Shiites  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  Persia.  They  have  indeed,  in 
greater  or  lesser  numbers,  been  dispersed  throughout 
all  the  countries  of  the  empire  of  the  Mussulmans. 
They  have  possessed  several  kingdoms  both  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  They  are  now  dominant,  outside  of  Persia, 
in  half  the  territory  ruled  over  by  the  princes  of  the 
Uzbecks,  and  situated  beyond  the  river  Gihon;  and 
there  are  some  Mohammedan  kings  of  the  Indies  who 
make  profession  of  the  Shiite  faith.  Mohammed's  life, 
as  represented  by  Shiite  tradition,  has  been  furnished 
in  an  English  dress  by  the  Rev.  James  L.  Merrick  (Bosk 
1850). 

V.  It  remains  now  only  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  of  the  many  pseudo-prophets  who  have  arisen 
in  the  bosom  of  Islam,  drawing  a  certain  number  of  ad- 
herents around  them,  and,  as  it  would  appear  to  us  "  out- 
siders/* threatening  by  this  decentralization  the  very 
life  of  Mohammedanism,  but  by  the  Moslems  them- 
selves alleged  as  a  sign  of  the  purity  of  their  creed. 
Christianity,  they  say,  an  improvement  on  Judaism, 
can  boast  of  more  sects  than  Judaism ;  Islam,  an  im- 
provement on  Christianity,  can  boast  of  more  sects  than 
Christianity. 

The  pseudo-prophets  who  have  arisen  have  invaria- 
bly either  declared  themselves  the  great  Prophet's  legal 
successors,  or,  utterly  renouncing  his  doctrines,  have 
sought  to  build  up  on  the  ruins  of  Islam.  The  first  and 
most  prominent  among  these  was  Mosaylima  (i.  e.  little 
Moslem),  who  was  a  rival  of  the  Prophet  in  his  life- 
time. Mosaylima  belonged  to  the  clan  Dul,  a  division 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Bani  Hanifah,  of  Yamama  in  Nejed. 
The  traditions  about  his  life  and  age  appear  to  be  ex- 
tremely legendary.  It  is,  however,  tolerably  clear  that  he 
had  risen  to  a  certain  eminence  in  his  tribe  as  a  relig- 
ious teacher  before  Mohammed  assumed  his  prophetical 
office.  The  name  he  was  known  by  among  his  friends 
was  RahmAn,  the  Benignant  or  Merciful ;  a  term  which 
Mohammed  adopted  as  a  designation  of  God  himself. 
This  word,  which  is  Aramaic,  was  a  common  divine  epi- 
thet among  the  Jews,  from  whom  Mohammed  took  it, 


together  with  a  vast  bulk  of  dogmas  and  ceremonies 
and  legends.  If,  however,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  Mo- 
saylima assumed  that  name  in  the  meaning  of  Messiah, 
Saviour,  it  would  prove  that  he  had  anticipated  Mo- 
hammed in  the  apostleship,  which  is  commonly  denied. 
It  was  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Hegira  that,  at  the  head 
of  an  embassy  sent  by  his  tribe,  he  appeared  before  Mo- 
hammed, in  order  to  settle  certain  points  of  dispute. 
The  traditions  are  very  contradictory  on  the  circum- 
stance whether  or  not  Mosaylima  was  then  already  the 
recognised  spiritual  leader  of  his  tribe.  When  they 
were  introduced  to  Mohammed  in  the  mosque,  they 
greeted  him  with  the  orthodox  salutation  of  Moslems, 
"Salam  alayk"  (Peace  upon  thee),  and,  after  a  brief 
parley,  recited  the  confession  of  faith.  Shortly  after 
this  event,  Mosaylima  openly  professed  himself  to  be  a 
prophet,  like  Mohammed.  The  latter  sent  a  messenger 
to  him,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  this,  to  request  him  to  re- 
iterate publicly  his  profession  of  Islam.  Mosaylima's 
answer  was  a  request  that  Mohammed  should  share  his 
power  with  him.  "From  Mosaylima,  the  apostle  of 
God,"  he  wrote,  according  to  Abuifeda, "  to  Mohammed, 
the  apostle  of  God.  Now  let  the  earth  be  half  mine, 
and  half  thine,"  Mohammed  speedily  replied :  "  From 
Mohammed,  the  apostle  of  God,  to  Mosaylima,  the  liar. 
The  earth  is  God's :  he  giveth  the  same  for  inheritance 
unto  such  of  his  servants  as  he  pleases,  and  the  happy 
issue  shall  attend  those  who  fear  him."  Yet  notwith- 
standing these  testimonies,  of  probably  late  dates,  it 
seems,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  certain  that  Mohammed 
made  very  great  concessions  to  his  rivaU-concessions 
that  point  to  his  having  secretly  nominated  Mosaylima 
his  successor,  and  that  he  by  this  means  bought  Mosay- 
lima's open  allegiance  during  his  lifetime.  It  was  not 
a  question  of  dogmas,  though  they  each  had  special 
revelations,  but  a  question  of  supremacy,  which  was 
thus  settled  amicably.  "  Mohammed,"  Mosaylima  said, 
"is  appointed  by  God  to  settle  the  principal  points  of 
faith,  and  I  to  supplement  them."  He  further  had  a 
revelation,  in  accordance  with  Mohammed's :  "  We 
have  sent  to  every  nation  its  own  prophet,"  to  the  ef- 
fect: "We  have  given  unto  thee  [Mosaylima]  a  num- 
ber of  people ;  keep  them  to  thyself,  and  advance.  But 
be  cautious,  and  desire  not  too  much ;  and  do  not  enter 
into  rival  fights."  When  Mohammed  was  at  the  point 
of  death,  he  desired  to  write  his  will.  Whatever  he 
may  have  wished  to  ordain  is  uncertain;  it  is  well 
known,  at  all  events,  that  his  friends  did  not  obey  his 
order,  and  refused  to  furnish  him  with  writing  mate- 
rials, very  probably  because  they  did  not  like  to  be 
bound  by  his  last  injunctions.  Sprenger  supposes  that 
he  wished  formally  to  appoint  Mosaylima  his  successor, 
and  that  it  was  just  this  which  his  surrounding  rela- 
tions feared.  Mosaylima  then  openly  declared  against 
Islam,  and  many  parodies  of  the  Koran  sprang  up  in  the 
Nejed,  ascribed  to  him.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
Hegira  it  at  last  came  to  an  open  breach  between  the 
two  rival  powers.  Abu  Bekr,  the  caliph,  sent  Khalid, 
"  the  Sword  of  the  Faith,"  with  a  number  of  choice 
troops,  to  compel  Mosaylima  to  submission.  Mosaylima 
awaited  the  enemy  at  Kowdah,  a  village  in  the  Wadi 
Hanifah.  So  formidable  indeed  was  Mosaylima's  force 
that  Khalid  is  said  to  have  hesitated  for  a  whole  day 
and  night  before  he  undertook  an  assault  unanimously 
disapproved  of  by  his  council  On  the  second  morning, 
however,  he  advanced,  and,  in  a  battle  which  lasted  un- 
til the  evening,  contrived,  with  fearful  losses  of  his  own, 
to  gain  the  victory.  Mosaylima  fell  by  the  hands  of  a 
negro  slave,  and  his  head  was  cut  off  by  the  conqueror, 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  spear,  to  convince  both 
friends  and  foes  of  his  death.  Khalid  then  advanced 
to  the  slain  prophet's  birthplace,  in  order  to  slay  all  its 
inhabitants.  They,  however,  by  a  clever  stratagem, 
contrived  to  conclude  an  honorable  peace,  and  embraced 
Islam.  The  Mosayliman  "heresy"  was  thus  stamped 
out,  and  only  a  few  scattered  remnants  of  the  new  faith 
contrived  to  escape  to  Hasa  and  Basrah,  where  they 
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may  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  later  Kannathian 
creed.  See  Karmatiiians.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  come  to  any  clear  notion  of  Mosaylima's  real  doc- 
trine*, as  all  the  accounts  that  have  survived  of  them 
come  from  victorious  adversaries — adversaries  who  have 
not  hesitated  to  invent  the  most  scandalous  stories 
about  him.  Thus  a  love-adventure  between  Mosaytima 
and  the  prophetess  Sajah,  the  wife  of  a  soothsayer  of 
Yamfima,  who  is  supposed  to  have  stayed  three  days  in 
his  tent,  is  told  with  great  minuteness,  even  to  the  ob- 
scene conversation  that  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
between  them  during  that  time;  the  fact  being  that 
this  story,  which  is  still  told  with  much  relish  by  the 
natives,  is  without  the  slightest  foundation.  From  the 
same  source  we  learn  that  Mosaylima  tried  to  deceive 
his  followers  by  conjuring  tricks.  It  seems,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  he  was  of  much  higher  moral  standing 
than  Mohammed  himself.    For  it  is  said  that  Mosav- 

• 

lima  enjoined  the  highest  chastity  even  among  married 
people:  unless  there  were  hope  of  begetting  children, 
there  should  be  restriction  of  conjugal  duty.  Even  the 
nickname  "  Little  Moslem"  given  to  him  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  he,  too,  preached  the  unity  of  God,  or  Islam, 
as  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  faith.  How  far  his  re- 
ligion had  a  socialistic  tendency,  and  offered  less  show  of 
dignity  and  outward  morality  to  its  followers,  or  whether 
it  rejected  fatalism,  contained  an  idea  of  incarnation,  and 
invested  its  preachers  and  teachers  with  a  semi-media- 
torial character,  as  the  latest  explorer  of  the  Nejed,  Mr. 
Palgrave  tells  us,  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  But 
we  must  receive  these  conclusions,  probably  drawn  from 
the  information  of  the  natives,  with  all  the  greater  cau- 
tion, as  that  story  of  the  prophetess  Sajah,  whom  he  re- 
ports, after  his  informants,  not  only  to  have  been  prop- 
erly married  to  Mosaylima,  but  to  have  become,  after  his 
death,  a  devout  partisan  of  Islam,  and  to  have  entered 
an  "  orthodox  alliance,"  docs  not,  as  we  have  said  be- 
fore, according  to  the  best  European  authorities  on  Mo- 
hammedanism, deserve  the  slightest  credence. 

Next  to  Mosaylima  figures  prominently  ALAnoad, 
originally  called  Aihala,  of  the  tribe  of  Ans,  of  which,  as 
well  as  of  that  of  a  number  of  other  tribes,  he  was  gov- 
ernor. He  pretended  to  receive  certain  revelations  from 
two  angels,  Sobaik  and  Shoraik.  Certain  feats  of  leger- 
demain and  a  natural  eloquence  procured  him  a  number 
of  followers,  by  whose  aid  he  made  himself  master  of 
several  provinces.  A  counter-revolution,  however,  broke 
out  the  night  before  Mohammed's  death,  and  Al-As- 
wad's  head  was  cut  off;  whereby  an  end  was  put  to  a 
rebellion  of  exactly  four  months'  duration,  but  already 
assuming  large  proportions. 

In  the  same  year  (11  of  the  Hegira),  but  after  Mo- 
hammed's death,  a  man  named  Toleiha  set  np  as  a 
prophet,  but  with  very  little  success.  He,  his  tribe, 
and  followers  were  met  in  open  battle  by  Khalid,  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  of  the  Faithful,  and,  being  beaten, 
had  all  finally  to  submit  to  Islam. 

A  few  words  ought  also  to  be  said  regarding  the 
u  Veiled  Prophet,"  A  t-Afokatma,  or  Borkai,  whose  real 
name  was  Hakem  Ibn  Hashem,  at  the  time  of  Al-Mohdi 
the  third  Abbasside  caliph.  He  used  to  hide  the  deform- 
ity of  his  face  (he  had  also  but  one  eye)  by  a  gilded 
mask,  a  circumstance  which  his  followers  explained  by 
the  splendor  of  his  countenance  being  too  brilliant  (like 
that  of  Moses)  to  be  borne  by  ordinary  mortals.  Being 
a  proficient  in  jugglery  besides,  which  went  for  the 
power  of  working  miracles,  he  soon  drew  many  disciples 
and  followers  around  him.  At  last  he  arrogated  the  of- 
fice of  the  Deity  itself  which,  by  continual  transmigra- 
tions from  Adam  downwards,  had  at  last  resided  in  the 
body  of  Abu  Moslem,  the  governor  of  Khorassan,  whose 
secretary  this  new  prophet  had  been.  The  caliph,  find- 
ing him  growing  more  and  more  formidable  every  day, 
sent  a  force  against  him,  which  finally  drove  him  back 
into  one  of  his  strongest  fortresses,  where  he  first  poi- 
soned and  then  burned  all  his  family;  after  which  he 
threw  himself  into  the  flames,  which  consumed  him 


completely,  except  his  hair.  He  bad  left  a  message, 
however,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  reappear  in  the 
shape  of  a  gray  man  riding  on  a  gray  beast,  and  many 
of  his  followers  for  many  years  after  expected  his  re- 
appearance. They  wore  as  a  distinguishing  mark  noth- 
ing but  white  garments,  He  died  about  the  middle  of 
the  2d  century  of  the  Hegira.    See  Mokamna. 

Of  the  Karmat hunts  and  the  Jtmaelians  we  have 
spoken  under  their  respective  headings.  We  can  scarce- 
ly enumerate  among  the  prophets  Abol  Teyeb  Ahmed 
al-Motanebbi,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Arabic  poets, 
who  mistook,  or  pretended  to  mistake,  his  poetical  in- 
spiration for  the  divine  afflatus,  and  caused  several 
tribes  to  style  him  prophet,  as  his  surname  indicates, 
and  to  acknowledge  his  mission.  The  governor  of  his 
province,  Lulu,  took  prompt  steps  to  stifle  any  such 
pretensions  in  the  bud  by  imprisoning  him,  and  mak- 
ing him  formally  renounce  all  absurd  pretensions  to  a 
prophetical  office.  The  poet  did  so  with  all  speed.  He 
was  richly  rewarded  by  the  court  and  many  princes 
for  his  minstrelsy,  to  which  thenceforth  he  clung  exclu- 
sively ;  but  the  riches  he  thus  accumulated  became  the 
cause  of  his  death.  Robbers  attacked  him  while  he  was 
returning  to  his  home  in  Kufa,  there  to  live  upon  the 
treasure  bestowed  upon  him  by  Adado'ddawla,  sultan  of 
Persia. 

The  last  of  the  new  prophets  to  be  mentioned  is  Baba, 
who  appeared  in  Amasia,  in  Natalia,  in  1221  of  the  He- 
gira, and  who  had  immense  success,  chiefly  with  the 
Turcomans,  his  own  nation,  so  that  at  last  he  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  nearly  a  million  men,  horse  and  foot. 
Their  war-cry  was,  God  is  God,  and  Baba — not  Moham- 
med— is  his  prophet  It  was  not  until  both  Christiana 
and  Mohammedans  combined  for  the  purpose  of  self-de- 
fence that  this  new  and  most  formidable  power  was  an- 
nihilated, its  armies  being  routed  and  put  to  the  sword, 
while  the  two  chiefs  were  decapitated  by  the  execu- 
tioner. See  Babists.  See  Chambers,  Cyclop,  x,  640  sq.f 
by  which  we  have  been  largely  aided ;  Wen,  6'esc*.  der 
Khaltfenf  and  his  Gesch,  des  Mohamm*danum*»  ;  Tay- 
lor, HisU  of  Mohammedanism^'  and  the  works  lefeited 
to  in  the  article  Mohammedanism. 

Moharram,  any  thing  sacred  or  forbidden  by  the 
Mussulman  law.  It  is  likewise  the  name  of  the  first 
month  of  the  Arabic  year,  before  the  time  of  Moham- 
medanism, and  was  so  called  because  the  ancient  Arabs 
were  forbidden  to  make  war  against  one  another  during 
this  month.  The  first  ten  days  of  the  month  Mohar- 
ram are  called  by  the  Mohammedans  Atom  ai-m&nWatf, 
that  is,  the  reckoned  days,  because  they  believe  that 
during  these  ten  days  the  Koran  was  sent  down  from 
heaven  to  be  communicated  to  men.  The  last  of  these 
ten  days  is  called  A  shur. — Broughton,  BibHoth.  Hisfor. 
Sacra,  ii,  116. 

Mohdi  (i.  e.  the  Director)  is  the  title  among  the 
Mohammedans  for  that  descendant  of  Mohammed  whose 
coming  is  to  be  one  of  the  signs  of  the  general  resurrec- 
tion. Concerning  this  person,  Mohammed  prophesied 
that  the  world  should  not  have  an  end  till  one  of  his  own 
family  should  govern  the  Arabians,  whose  name  should 
be  like  his  own  name,  and  whose  father's  name  should 
also  be  like  that  of  his  own  father.  The  Mohdi  is  to  fill 
the  earth  with  Righteousness.  The  Shiites  (q.  v.)  be- 
lieve the  Mohdi  to  be  now  alive,  and  concealed  in  some 
secret  place  till  the  proper  time  of  his  manifestation ;  and 
they  suppose  him  to  be  none  other  than  the  last  of  the 
twelve  imams,  named  Mohammed  Abulkasem,  and  the 
son  of  Hassan  al-Askeri,  the  eleventh  of  that  succession. 
—Broughton,  BibUoUu  Histor.  Sacra,  ii,  116.  See  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

Mohl^JuLius  von,  an  eminent  German  Oriental 
scholar,  was  born  at  Stuttgard  in  1800.  After  hav- 
ing studied  at  the  gymnasium  in  that  city,  be  entered 
the  Protestant  seminary  in  the  University  of  Tubingen 
in  1818,  received  his  diploma  as  doctor  of  philosophy  in 
1820,  and  won  the  prize  in  theology  in  1822.    His  taste 
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Sot  Oriental  languages,  which  he  had  pursued  diligently 
amid  all  the  duties  of  his  college  life,  induced  him  to 
remove  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  under  Sylvestre  de 
Sacy  and  Remusat.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  profess- 
or of  Oriental  literature  at  Tubingen,  but  he  never  oc- 
cupied that  chair,  preferring  to  continue  his  studies, 
which  he  pursued  in  1826-7  and  1890-1  at  London  and 
Oxford.  In  1840  he  became  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Asiatic  Society ;  in  1844  succeeded  Burnouf,  sen.,  as 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions;  the  same 
year  was  installed  professor  of  the  Persian  language 
and  literature  at  the  College  of  France ;  and  in  1852 
succeeded  Boraouf,  jun.,  as  inspector  of  Oriental  typog- 
raphy at  the  imperial  printing-house.  He  died  in  1874. 
Muhl  constantly  sought  to  improve  the  standard  of 
Oriental  philology.  His  philosophic  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, together  with  his  warm  enthusiasm,  have  contrib- 
uted not  a  little  to  facilitate  and  extend  recent  inves- 
tigations in  that  science.  His  principal  works  are: 
Fragment*  relattfs  a  la  religion  de  Zoroaster  (Paris, 
1829,  8vo),  published  anonymously:  —  Confucii  Chi- 
King,  ex  Latino  P.  Lacharme  interpret  (Stuttgard,  1830, 
8vo) : —  Y.-King,  antiquitsimus  Sinarum  liber,  ex  Latma 
interpret.  P.  Regit  (ibid.  1884-9, 2  vols.  8vo) :— Litre  de* 
Rois,  parAbdoul  Kasim  Firdousi  (Paris,  1836-65,  foL) : 
—Firdousi 8  Schaknameh  (ib.  1838-66, 5  vols.  8vo) ;  and 
many  contributions  of  great  value  to  different  Oriental 
societies  in  France,  England,  and  Germany,  of  which 
he  had  the  honor  to  be  a  member.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generate,  xxxv,  a.  v. ;  Brockhaus,  Conversations- 
Lextkon,  a.  v.;  Vapereau,  Did.  des  Contemporains,  a.  v. 
(J.H.W.) 

Mdhler,  Johaxn  Adam,  one  of  Germany's  most 
distinguished  Roman  Catholic  theologians — the  Schlei- 
erroacher,  as  he  has  aptly  been  called,  of  his  branch  of 
the  Christian  Church — was  born  of  humble  parentage, 
May  6, 1796,  at  Igereheim,  near  Mergentheim,  in  Wttr- 
temberg.  He  received  his  preparatory  training  at  the 
gymnasium  in  Mergentheim,  and  in  his  seventeenth 
year  removed  to  EUwangen  and  there  studied  at  the 
lyceura  until,  in  1815,  the  faculty  was  transferred  to 
Tubingen,  and  he  repaired  to  that  well-known  high- 
school  to  continue  his  theological  studies.  He  com- 
pleted his  course  at  the  episcopal  seminary  in  Rotten- 
burg,  and  in  1819  was  made  priest,  and  became  vicar 
of  Riedliugen.  He  continued,  however,  but  a  short 
time  in  the  pastorate.  In  1820  be  returned  to  Tubin- 
gen University,  and  there  lectured  and  studied.  Prof- 
fered a  permanent  position  in  the  university,  he  decided, 
in  order  to  fit  himself  the  more  thoroughly  for  it,  to 
spend  some  time  in  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  routine  of  the  theological  courses  of  other  universi- 
ties— as  Gottingen,  Berlin,  Prague,  Vienna,  etc ;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  thorough  preparation,  so  success- 
fully met  his  engagement  that  in  1826,  though  still 
very  young,  he  was  made  extraordinary  professor,  and 
only  two  years  later,  shortly  after  receiving  his  doctor- 
ate in  divinity,  was  honored  with  the  full  or  ordinary 
professorship  in  Church  history  and  patrology.  This 
position  afforded  him  a  controlling  influence  over  the 
Roman  Catholic  young  men  studying  with  a  view  to 
the  priesthood,  and  he  aimed  to  awaken  among  them,  by 
the  description  of  great  ecclesiastical  characters  of  the 
early  Catholic  Church,  such  as  Athanasius  and  Anselm, 
a  spirit  of  speculative  inquiry  in  the  sphere  of  faith  and 
in  connection  with  ecclesiastical  fellowship;  and  he 
also  renewed  the  old  confessional  controversy  on  the 
principles  of  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  creeds 
by  the  publication  of  a  work  on  Symbolism,  in  which 
the  Reformation,  though  much  of  the  Protestants'  labors 
are  recognised  as  relatively  justifiable  and  worthy,  is 
stamped,  in  contrast  with  an  ideal  Roman  Catholicity,  as 
a  mistake.  This  book  came  not  only  to  be  regarded  as 
a  remarkable  work,  but  actually  fixed  the  attention  of 
the  whole  theological  world  upon  him ;  and  it  has  been 
well  said  that  "his  reputation,  both  posthumous  and 
among  his  own  contemporaries,  rests  mainly  on  his 


Symbolik"  (in  English  entitled  Symbolism ;  or  the  Doc- 
trinal Differences  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  as 
represented  by  their  Public  Confessions  of  Faith,  translat- 
ed by  J.  R.  Robertson,  2  vols.  Loudon,  1843 ;  New  York, 
1844 ;  and  since  republished).  D'Aubigue  pronounced 
it  "  one  of  the  most  important  writings  produced  by 
Rome  since  the  time  of  Bossuet"  {History  of  the  Ref. 
iv,  826).  It  was  first  published  in  1832,  passed  through 
five  large  editions  in  the  next  six  years,  was  translat- 
ed into  all  the  leading  European  languages,  and  drew 
forth  numerous  criticisms  and  rejoinders  from  the  Prot- 
estant world,  of  which  the  most  important  are :  Bauer, 
Gegensatz  des  Katholicismue  u.  Protestantismus,  nach  den 
Principien  u.  Hauptdogmen  der  beiden  Lehrbegriffe  (Tub. 
1834,  8vo) ;  Nitzsch,  Prot.  Beantwortung  der  Symbolik 
Mohiers  (in  Studien  a.  Kritiken,  1834-35,  and  later  sep- 
arately reprinted) ;  Marheineke,  Recension  der  Mdhler- 
schen  Symbolik  (in  Jahrbuchfur  wissenschaftliche  Kri- 
tik,  Berlin,  1883).  To  these — particularly,  however,  the 
attack  by  Bauer— Mdhler  replied  in  his  New  Unter- 
suchungen  der  Lehrgegensdtze  (Mayence,  1834;  2d  edit. 
1835).  The  polemical  bitterness  evoked  by  these  con- 
troversies made  it  desirable  that  Mdhler  should  leave 
Tubingen,  where  Bauer  then  also  lectured ;  and  after 
refusing  various  positions  proffered  him  by  different 
celebrated  German  universities,  he  accepted  in  1835  a 
professorship  at  Munich,  then  in  the  first  flush  of  its 
efficiency  under  king  Louis.  Mohler's  first  appoint- 
ment was  nominally  the  chair  of  Biblical  exegesis,  but 
he  really  devoted  himself  to  the  department  of  Church 
history,  in  which  his  opening  course  was  eminently 
successful.  His  uninterrupted  and  severe  labors,  how- 
ever, had  taxed  him  to  the  utmost,  and,  after  refusing  to 
accept  a  renewed  and  very  tempting  offer  from  Bonn, 
he  reluctantly  consented  to  change  his  place  at  the 
university  for  the  deanery  of  Wurzburg,  which  the 
king  had  urged  upon  him.  Shortly  after  appointment 
to  this  new  position  he  was  completely  prostrated,  and 
died  of  consumption  April  12, 1838.  Mdhler  is  not  only 
generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  good  and  pious 
man,  but  is  universally  recognised  also  as  the  greatest 
theologian  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  produced 
since  Bellarminc  and  Bossuet.  He  was  certainly  the 
most  acute  and  the  most  philosophical  of  the  modern 
controversialists  of  his  Church.  He  helped  Romanism 
again  to  self-consciousness,  and  breathed  into  it  a  new 
polemic  zeal  against  Protestantism ;  although  he  be- 
trayed the  influence  which  the  studv  of  Protestant  the- 
ology,  especially  that  of  Schleiermacher,  and  of  modern 
culture  generally,  had  exercised  on  his  own  idealistic 
apprehension  and  defence  of  the  Roman  dogmas  and 
usages.  He  did  not,  indeed,  write  a  Church  history,  or 
discuss  the  scriptural  or  traditional  evidences  of  the  pe- 
culiar doctrines  of  Roman  Catholicism,  but  rather  de- 
voted himself  to  the  exposition  of  the  points  and  the 
grounds  of  the  doctrinal  differences  of  modem  sects ; 
yet  all  his  writings  have  more  or  less  to  do  with  the 
historical  sphere,  particularly  with  the  history  of  doc- 
trines, and  are  remarkable  for  their  freshness  of  spirit 
and  a  vigorous  and  animated  stvle.  Savs  Hagenbach 
(Ch.  Hist,  of  the  18th  and  19th  Cent,  ii,  446), "  Whatever 
vigorous  vitality  is  possessed  by  the  most  recent  Cath- 
olic theological  science  is  due  to  the  labors  of  this  man, 
who  was  cut  off  early  in  the  midst  of  his  work."  "  He 
sent  rays  of  his  spirit,"  says  Kurtz  (Ch.  Hist,  from  the 
Reformation,  p.  391), "  deep  into  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  hundreds  of  his  enthusiastic  pupils  by  his  writings, 
addresses,  and  by  his  intercourse  with  them ;  and  what 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  present  possesses  of 
living  scientific  impulse  and  feeling  was  implanted,  or 
at  least  revived  and  excited  bv  him.  ...  His  j  Svm- 
bolik'  combats  Protestant  doctrines  with  the  weapons 
of  Protestant  science,  and  silently  ennobles  and  subli- 
mates those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Did  the 
Protestants  up  to  this  time  generally  despise  or  ignore 
the  contributions  of  Roman  Catholic  theologians,  here  a 
scientific  power  of  the  highest  significance  approached 
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them,  to  despise  which  would  have  been  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness. In  fact,  long  as  was  the  opposition  which  existed 
between  both  churches,  no  work  from  the  camp  of  the 
Soman  Catholics  produced  as  much  agitation  and  ex- 
citement in  the  camp  of  the  Protestants  as  this."  Yet 
no  work  produced  by  a  Romanist  has  been  of  greater 
service  than  this  polemic  Written  after  a  thorough 
study  of  the  subject,  it  has  gathered  a  mass  of  material 
invaluable  to  the  Protestant  student,  and  in  this  Cych- 
patdia  we  have  not  unfrequently  referred  to  Mower's 
"  Syrabolik"  with  great  pleasure.  The  other  principal 
works  from  Mohler's  pen  are :  Die  Einhrit  in  der  Kircht 
oder  das  Princip  des  Katholicismus  (Tubing.  1825, 6vo ; 
translated  into  French  by  Ph.  Bernard)  i—Athanasius 
d.  Grout  u.  d.  Kirche  seiner  Zeii  im  Kampfe  mil  dem 
Arianismus  (Mayence,  1827 ;  2d  ed.  1844, 8vo ;  translat- 
ed into  French,"  Paris,  1841,  3  vols.  8vo) :— Patrologie 
oder  christliche  Literaturgeschichte  (Ratisb.  1889,2  vols. 
8vo;  translated  into  French  by  Cohen,  Paris,  1842, 2  vols. 
8vo).  His  Nachgelasiene  Schrifien  were  published  by 
DoUinger  (Ratisb.  1889-40),  and  his  Patrologie  oder 
ChristL  Literaturgesch.  bv  Keithmaver  (Kegensb.  1869). 
See  Beda  Weber,  CkarakerbUder  (Frankf.  1853) ;  D.  F. 
Strauss,  Kleine  Schriften,  etc  (Leips.  1862);  Hare,  Vin- 
dication of  Luther ,  p.  167-169 ;  Schaff,  Hist,  of  the  Apos- 
toi  Ch.  p.  60;  Ffoulkes,  Divisions  in  Christendom,  vol.  i, 
§53;  Hase,  Protestantische  Polemik;  Werner,  Gesch.d. 
Katholicismus;  and  particularly  the  biographical  sketch 
preceding  the  5th  edition  of  the  "  Symbolik."  See  also 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xxxv,734;  Henog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  ix,  662 ;  Bibl.  Sacra,  Jan.  1850,  p.  61 ;  English 
Bet.  ii,  7;  Christian  Examiner,  xxxvii,  119;  Brit,  and 
For.  Ev.  Review,  July,  1868,  p.  591.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mohnike,  Gottlieb  Christian  Frtkdrtch,  a 
Gorman  divine  of  note,  was  born  at  Grimmen,  in  Pome- 
rania,  in  1781 ;  studied  theology  at  Greifswalde  and  Jena; 
in  181 1  became  rector  of  the  city  school  at  Greifswalde ; 
in  1813  entered  the  pastorate,  and  gained  a  name  uni- 
versally honored  and  revered.  He  was  made  councillor 
of  the  Consistory  after  having  removed  to  Stralsund 
about  1830,  and  died  July  6, 1841.  Besides  several  sec- 
ular publications,  we  have  from  his  pen  Ulrich  ffutten's 
Jugendleben  (Greifsw.  1816) : — Ifymnologische  Forschun- 
gen  (ibid.  1831-32, 2  vols.). 

Moine,  £tiennk  lk,  a  very  learned  French  Prot- 
estant minister,  was  born  at  Caen,  in  October,  1624,  and 
became  well  skilled  in  the  Oriental  and  classical  lan- 
guages, besides  attaining  great  distinction  as  a  theolo- 
gian even  while  yet  a  student  at  the  Protestant  semi- 
nary in  Sedan  and  the  University  of  Leyden.  After 
his  graduation  he  was  appointed  pastor  at  Rouen,  and 
rapidly  rose  in  favor  with  his  brethren.  For  political 
reasons  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  and  upon 
his  release  negotiated  for  an  appointment  at  his  Dutch 
alma  mater,  where  he  was  finally  appointed  a  profess- 
or, and  successfully  taught  for  some  time  He  was 
honored  with  the  rectorate,  and  in  various  other  ways, 
and  his  learning  was  acknowledged  even  in  England. 
Oxford  University  conferred  the  doctorate  of  divinity 
on  him  in  1677.  He  died  at  Leyden  April  4, 1689.  Sev- 
eral dissertations  of  his  are  printed  together,  and  enti- 
tled Varia  Sacra  (Leyden,  1685, 1694, 2  vols.  4to).  He 
also  wrote  other  works,  but  none  of  them  are  now  of 
any  value    See  Hocfcr,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen.  s.  v. 

Moira  (Moipa,  a  share),  the  classical  personifica- 
tion of  that  mysterious  yet  irresistible  power  whose  in- 
visible sceptre  controls  and  directs  human  events,  and 
assigns  to  each  individual  his  fate  or  share.  Homer, 
with  a  single  exception  (//.  xxiv,  29),  speaks  of  but  one 
Moira,  a  personification  of  fate,  whom  he  represents  as 
spinning  the  thread  of  each  man's  life,  and  though  coun- 
selling with  the  other  gods,  yet  as  having  supreme  au- 
thority in  directing  and  controlling  the  fate  of  each  indi- 
vidual, and  yielding  obeisance  only  to  Zeus.  Hesiod,  liv- 
ing a  little  later,  distinguishes  three  Moine  and  names 
them  as  Clotho,  or  the  spinning  fate ;  Lachesis,  or  the 


one  who  assigns  man  his  fate ;  and  A  tropos,  or  the  fate 
that  cannot  be  avoided.  These  he  calls  the  daughters 
of  Zeus  and  Thermis,  a  genealogy  from  which  late: 
writers  differ.  Other  niythographers  picture  Clotho  as 
holding  the  distaff,  and  ever  furnishing  the  present ; 
Lachesis,  twirling  the  spindle,  lays  out  the  future;  and 
Atropos  severs  the  past  by  cutting  the  thread  with 
her  fatal  scissors.  The  representations  of  the  character 
and  nature  of  the  Moine,  as  varied  as  they  are  numer- 
ous, may,  for  our  purpose,  be  classed  in  two  divisions : 
1st,  those  in  which  the  Moine  are  but  allegorical  rep- 
resentations of  the  duration  of  human  life ;  2d,  those 
in  which  the  Moira?  are  considered  strictly  as  divini- 
ties  of  fate.  As  used  in  the  first  sense,  it  is  supposed 
the  Greeks  originally  conceived  of  but  one  Moira,  but 
on  further  consideration  of  her  nature  and  attributes 
adopted  the  idea  of  two,  representing  life's  two  bounda- 
ries of  birth  and  death.  Ultimately  the  number  be- 
came three,  and  personified  past,  present,  and  future. 
Considering  the  Moine  as  strictly  divinities  of  fate,  they 
are  viewed  as  independent,  meting  out  individual  desti- 
nies in  accordance  with  eternal  laws  which  know  no 
variations  or  exceptions.  The  gods  as  well  as  mortals 
are  subject  to  their  authority,  and  even  Zeus  is  some- 
times represented  as  powerless  to  annul  their  decrees. 
Oftener,  however,  Zeus  is  pictured  as  in  the  background, 
weighing  out  power  to  them,  and  interfering  with  their 
decrees  when  disposed  to  save  his  favorites  or  destroy 
those  with  whom  he  is  angry.  This  twofold  view  of 
the  Moine,  considering  them  sometimes  as  possessed  of 
supreme  power,  and  issuing  irrevocable  decrees,  and  at 
other  times  as  interfered  with  and  overruled  by  Zeus,  is 
easily  accounted  for  in  the  vain  attempts  of  uninspired 
man  to  harmonize  the  seemingly  inconsistent  meting 
out  of  fate.  By  this  means  the  ancients  were  enabled 
to  interpret,  satisfactorily  to  themselves,  the  varying 
freaks  of  fickle  fortune,  and  account  for  apparent  favor- 
itism and  injustice.  It  proved  a  magic  key  to  open  the 
mysteries  of  the  dealings  of  Providence,  and  shifted 
the  burden  of  human  complaints  from  the  shoulders  of 
their  beloved  Zeus  to  those  of  the  hated  Moine,  while 
all  the  praise  for  sudden  prosperity  or  escape  from  dan- 
ger and  death  was  given  to  Zeus  for  his  kindly  inter- 
ference with  the  will  of  the  fates.  Without  the  aid  of 
this  double  view  of  the  relationship  existing  between 
Zeus  and  the  Moine,  the  Greeks  could  see  in  the  strange 
events  of  national  and  personal  history  naught  but  the 
workings  of  an  imperfect  divinity ;  but  with  this  ex- 
planatory means  they  were  enabled  to  clothe  Zeus 
with  a  robe  interwoven  with  threads  both  of  justice 
and  mercy.  For  the  sake  of  conceiving  a  blameless  di- 
vinity, they  were  willing  even  to  admit  the  occasional 
absence  of  supreme  authority.  Like  the  Erinyes,  with 
whom  they  are  often  confounded,  the  Moine  differ  sin- 
gularly from  all  the  other  gods  in  that  they  have  no 
sympathy  whatever  for  man,  their  iron  sceptres  nev- 
er being  wielded  by  the  hands  of  mercy.  Yet  they 
were  worshipped  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  and  had 
sanctuaries  at  Corinth,  Sparta,  Olympia,  and  Thebes. 
The  ancient  artists  and  poets  give  us  many  fanciful  pict- 
ures of  the  Moine.  The  earliest  of  the  former  rep- 
resent them  as  goddesses  holding  staffs  or  sceptres  in 
their  hands  as  emblematic  of  their  dominion.  In  later 
works  of  art  they  form  a  triplet  of  grave  though  beau- 
tiful maidens :  Clotho  holding  a  spindle  or  a  roll  (the 
book  of  fate) ;  Lacheais  pointing  with  her  staff  to  the 
globe ;  while  Atropos  holds  a  pair  of  scales,  a  sun-dial, 
or  some  cutting  instrument.  By  the  poets  they  are 
sometimes  pictured  as  aged  and  decrepit  women,  typ- 
ical of  the  slow  and  often  sorrowful  march  of  fated 
events,  and  the  various  epithets  applied  to  them  are 
not  so  much  the  outburstings  of  human  hate  as  poetical 
pencilling*  of  the  severity,  inflexibility,  and  sternness  of 
fate.  See  Tollmer,  MythoL  WOrteriuch,  s.  v. ;  Smith, 
Diet.  Greek  and  Roman  Biog.  and  MythoL  s.  v. ;  Dwight, 
Classical  MythoL  s.  v. ;  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  iv,  1 97  aq. 
(H.  W.  T.) 
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Molse,  Francois  Xavter,  a  French  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Gras,  in  Franche-Comte,  in  1742.  He  was 
professor  of  theology  at  Dole  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out ;  and,  taking*  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  civil  con- 
stitution, in  1791  was  elected  bishop  for  the  Jura  dis- 
trict. During  the  reign  of  terror  he  had  to  conceal  him- 
self in  the  mountains.  But  being  a  learned  canonist, 
and  conversant  with  theology  and  the  Levantine  lan- 
guages, his  country  needed  his  services,  and  he  was 
called  out  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions 
which  marked  the  national  councils  held  in  Paris  duricg 
the  years  1797  and  1801.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lat- 
ter year  he  resigned  his  sacerdotal  functions,  together 
with  abbe  Gregoire,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted, left  Paris  soon  thereafter,  and  retired  to  his 
farm  at  Morteau.  Bishop  Lecoz  then  bestowed  upon 
him  the  title  of  honorary  canon  of  Besancon.  Molse 
died  at  Morteau  in  1813.  He  wrote :  Reponses  critiques 
a  plusieurs  questions  proposees  par  les  incredules  mo- 
dernes  sur  divers  endroits  des  Livres  Saints  (Paris,  1783, 
18mo) : — De  rOpimon  de  M.  Gregoire  dans  le  prods  de 
Louis  X FY.  (1801);  together  with  some  articles  in  the 
Annates  de  la  Religion,  La  Ckronique  Retigieuse,  etc 
— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Mokanna  (i.  e.  the  Concealed)  is  the  name  of  a 
Mohammedan  prophet  who  flourished  about  A.D.  778. 
He  was  so  called  because,  as  the  Mohammedans  say, "  he 
shrouded  from  his  followers  the  excessive  glory  of  bis 
human  face  divine  with  a  golden  mask."  He  was  the 
first  who  introduced  into  Islamism  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  Mokanna  taught  that  God  had 
assumed  a  human  form,  had  commanded  the  angels  to 
adore  the  first  man,  and  from  that  time  the  divine  nat- 
ure had  descended  from  prophet  to  prophet  to  Abu 
Moslem,  the  founder  of  the  Abassides,  and  finally  to  him- 
self. He  afterwards  added  the  Indian  dogma  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  human  and  divine  nature,  as  well  as 
the  metempsychosis  adopted  by  the  Ghullats.  See  Mad- 
den, Hist,  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  ii,  169.  See  Moham- 
medan Sects. 

Moket,  Richard,  an  English  theologian,  was  born 
in  Dorsetshire  in  1578,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford 
University,  of  which  he  finally  became  fellow  and  doc- 
tor, distinctions  that  opened  to  him  several  prominent 
positions,  of  which  he  finally  accepted  that  of  provost 
of  All-Souls'  College,  Oxford.  He  was  also  appointed 
one  of  the  royal  commissioners  to  supervise  ecclesias- 
tical affairs.  He  translated  into  Latin  the  Liturgy, 
sundry  catechisms,  the  constitution,  and  several  other 
instruments  and  documents  relative  to  the  Anglican 
Church,  in  order  to  distribute  them  as  models  worthy 
of  imitation  by  foreign  Church  establishments.  The  col- 
lection was  printed  at  London  (1616,  folio).  Bnt  it  bad 
hardly  been  given  to  the  public  when  theologians  and 
schoolmen  raised  such  a  hue  and  cry  against  the  work 
as  finally  consigned  it  to  the  fire.  According  to  Heylin 
(Life  of  Laud,  p.  70),  this  proscription  was  due  solely 
to  the  unintentional  omission  on  the  part  of  the  hapless 
translator  of  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  English 
Church.  The  whole  edition  of  his  work  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed. One  of  the  treatises  which  it  contained — De 
Polita  Ecclesice  Anglicanm — was  reprinted  at  London, 
1683, 8vo.  Moket  died  at  Oxford  in  1618.  See  Wood, 
A  theme  Oxon,;  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generate,  s.  v. ;  Alli- 
bone,  DicL  of  British  and  A  merican  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Mol,  Peter  van,  a  Flemish  painter,  was  born  in 
Antwerp  in  1590.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Rubens,  and 
painted,  in  the  style  of  his  master,  many  noted  works 
for  the  churches  of  Flanders  and  Brabant.  In  the  ca- 
thedral of  Antwerp  is  his  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  which 
is  a  superior  work.  Another  remarkable  work  by  him 
was  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  representing  Christ 
after  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Marys,  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thaea,  and  John.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
See  Spooner,  Biographical  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii, 
674. 


Mola,  a  term  derived  from  the  sacramental  immo- 
lation of  Christ,  alludes  to  the  middle  of  an  altar,  signed 
with  the  dedication  cross,  and  covering  the  sepulchre 
of  relics. — Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchaoL  s.  v. 

Mola,  Giovanni  Battista,  a  French  painter  of 
the  Bolognese  school,  was  born  about  1620,  and  was  a 
scholar  of  Albano.  He  copied  a  vast  work  of  Paul  Ver- 
onese for  cardinal  Bichi.  Lanzi  gives  but  one  example 
of  his  works  from  the  collection  of  the  marchesi  Rinuc- 
cinj,  at  Florence,  the  Repose  in  Egypt.  Mrs.  Jameson 
mentions  a  fine  Holy  Family  by  hi  in  in  the  Louvre,  in 
which  the  Virgin  watches  with  upturned  eyes  while 
Joseph  and  the  Child  sleep.  Mola  died  in  1661.  See 
Lanzi,  Hist,  of  Painting.  transL  by  Roscoe,  iii,  92;  Mrs. 
Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Madonna,  p.  241. 

Mola,  Fietro  Francesco,  an  eminent  Italian 
painter  and  architect,  was  born  in  the  diocese  of  Corao 
in  1612.  He  studied  successively  under  Giuseppe  Al- 
bano and  Guercino.  In  his  earlier  life  the  works  of 
the  latter  master  were  greatly  admired  by  him,  but  sub- 
sequently he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  Titian  and  Veronese.  From  the  result  of  this  course 
of  study  he  formed  a  style  peculiar  to  himself,  combin- 
ing parts  of  all  those  from  whom  he  had  studied,  and 
his  fame  spread  throughout  all  Italy.  He  went  to 
Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  X,  by  whom  he 
was  immediately  employed  in  executing  numerous 
works,  among  which  are  St,  Peter  delivered  from  Prison 
by  the  Angel  and  the  Conversion  of  St. Paul,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  church  Del  Gesu.  He  was  also  patronized 
by  pope  Alexander  VII,  for  whom  he  painted,  in  the 
pontifical  palace  of  Monte  Cavallo,  his  most  celebrated 
work,  Joseph  making  himself  known  to  his  Brethren.  At 
Milan  are  two  of  his  most  admired  productions,  in  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  dclla  Vita,  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness 
and  St,  Paul  the  Hermit,  Mrs.  Jameson  mentions  sev- 
eral works  by  this  artist,  among  which  are  Jacob  wrest- 
ling  with  the  A  ngel,  the  Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Rachel, 
and  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  in  which  an  angel  is  disrob-' 
ing  the  Saviour.  Mola  died  suddenly  at  Rome  in  1668, 
while  preparing  to  set  out  for  Paris,  whither  he  had 
been  invited  by  the  king  of  France,  who  had  appointed 
him  court-painter,  with  a  liberal  pension.  See  Lanzi, 
UisU  of  Painting,  transL  by  Roscoe,  i,  462;  ii,  535;  iii, 
92;  Spooner,  Biographical  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  574; 
Jameson  and  Eastlake,  History  of  our  Jjord,  i,  151, 153, 
297. 

Mola'dah  (Heb.  Moladah',  *T$«i?3  [in  Neheroiah 
mbb],  birth;  Sept.  MuXada  v.  r.  M<tf£a£«,  etc.),  a 

city  in  the  southern  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  towards 
the  Edomitish  border  (Josh,  xv,  26),  which  fell  within 
the  portion  set  off  to  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  2 ;  1  Chron.  iv, 
28).  It  was  also  occupied  after  the  exile  (Nch.  xi,  26). 
Reland  (Pattest,  p.  901)  thinks  it  was  the  Malatha 
(Makaba)  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii,  6,  2)  as 
a  castle  of  Idunuea,  to  which  Agrippa  retired  in  chagrin 
after  his  return  from  Rome.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onomast.  s.  v.  'A  pa  fid)  allude  to  it  (MaXaS'i)  as  a  place 
four  Roman  miles  distant  from  Arad,  which  latter  they 
describe  as  an  ancient  city  of  the  Amorites  situated  in 
the  wilderness  of  Kadesh,  and  twenty  miles  from  He- 
bron, on  the  road  to  Aila  (see  Reland,  Palctst.  p.  885). 
At  a  later  period  Malatha  became  a  Roman  colony  (Re- 
land, p.  231).  Dr.  Robinson  (Researches,  ii,  621)  finds 
the  locality  in  the  present  el-Milh,  first  observed  by 
Schubert  (Reise,  ii,  454),  consisting  of  extensive  ruins 
with  a  well,  situated  at  the  required  distance  from  the 
site  of  Arad  (comp.  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  100).  The  pres- 
ent name,  signifying  "salt,"  has  little  affinity  with  the 
Heb.  appellation,  but  may  be  a  corruption  of  it  (Wilson, 
Lands  of  the  Bibk,  i,  346 ;  Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  335 ; 
Ritter,  Pal  und  Syr.  i,  124 ;  Tristram,  Land  of  Israel, 
p.  369  sq. ;  Stewart,  Tent  and  Khan,  p.  217). 

Molans,  Phtlibert  de,  founder  of  the  Order  of 
St.  George,  was  born  -at  Molans,  France,  and  flourished 
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m  the  14th  century.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  the  country.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip 
,  the  Bold,  took  him  into  his  service  as  equerry.  Molans 
followed  his  master  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  very 
useful  to  him.  In  return  for  his  efficiency,  the  duke 
appointed  him  general  inspector  of  the  ducal  arsenals. 
Molans  afterwards  went  again  to  Palestine,  and  is  said 
to  have  brought  back  the  remains  of  one  St.  George, 
presenting  these  relics  to  the  church  at  Rougemont, 
which  instituted  special  services  in  honor  of  them.  In 
1890  Molans  established  an  order  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  alleged  martyr.  In  order  to  become  a  member 
of  this  association  one  had  to  be  a  native  of  the  duchy 
or  county  of  Burgundy,  and  show  not  less  than  sixteen 
quarterings  on  his  shield.  Each  chevalier  of  St  George 
had  to  take  a  vow  to  devote  his  life  and  fortune  to  the 
vindication  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
protection  of  the  oppressed,  the  virgins,  and  the  or- 
phans. The  distinctive  badge  of  the  order  was  a  gold 
image,  suspended  from  a  blue  ribbon,  and  representing 
St.  George  smiting  a  dragon  to  the  ground.  Although 
this  society  had  a  purely  moral  aim,  the  Besancon  Par- 
liament persistently  declined  to  legalize  it.  The  Order 
of  St.  George  continued  in  France  until  the  Revolution. 
Historians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  place  and  date  of 
Molans's  death.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  shroud- 
ed in  obscurity.  Great  Britain,  Bavaria,  Spain,  and  Rus- 
sia have  each,  in  turn,  created  an  Order  of  St.  George. 
See  Thomas  Varin,  Etat  de  ViUustre  Confririe  de  Saba- 
George*  en  1668;  Pointier  de  Gouhelans,  Statuts  de  VOr- 
dre  de  Saint-Georges,  avec  la  liste  des  Chevaliers  depuis 
1890  (Besancon,  1768,  8vo);  John  Milner,  Historical 
and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Character 
of  St.  George ;  Heylin,  History  of  St.  George. — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xxxv,  789. 

Molanus,  Gerhard  Walther,  a  German  Lu- 
theran theologian,  was  born  at  Hameln,  on  the  Weser, 
Nov.  1, 1633.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Helm- 
stadt  under  Calixtus  (q.  v.).  In  1669  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Rinteln,  but 
in  1664  was  made  extraordinary,  and  soon  after  ordinary 
professor  of  theology  in  the  same  university,  which  po- 
sition he  retained  until  1677.  In  the  mean  time  he 
published  various  works,  partly  mathematical,  partly 
theological.  Among  the  latter  we  notice  De  communi* 
catione  et  pradicatione  idiomatum,  qua  inter  alia  osten- 
ditur  humanam  Christ*  naturam  extrinsecus  omnipoten- 
tem  appellari  posse  (Rinteln,  1665),  quite  in  the  manner 
and  method  of  Calixtus.  In  1674  duke  John  Frederick 
of  Hanover  appointed  him  director  of  the  consistory  for 
that  province,  and  in  1677  he  became  abbot  of  the  con- 
vent of  Loccum.  He  was  very  active  in.  promoting 
union  conferences  with  the  Reformed  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologians,  and,  although  without  success,  he  ac- 
quired the  well-earned  reputation  of  a  peace -maker. 
This  was  especially  shown  in  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
French  Reformed,  whom  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  had  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  Germany.  Duke 
John  Frederick,  who  had  himself  returned  to  Roman- 
ism, wished  to  induce  Molanus  to  follow  his  example, 
but  the  latter  withstood  all  his  offers.  Having,  in  his 
efforts  for  a  union  with  the  Romish  Church,  come  in 
contact  with  Bossuct,  Molanus  conceded  that  the  Eu- 
charist "quodammodo  proprie  dici  sacrificium  ;w  also 
that  "  de  conciliis  occumenicis  legitime  celcbratis  dico : 
Christ  us  nunquam  permittet  ut  ecclesia  universalis  in 
coucilio  aliquid  fidei  contrarium  pronuntiet,"  etc.  Yet 
he  would  not  recognise  as  "legitime  celebratum"  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  had  condemned  the  Protestants 
without  a  hearing,  and  which  was  not  universally  rec- 
ognised, for  instance,  in  Germany.  Molanus  was  ac- 
cused of  having  gone  over  to  Romanism,  and  therefore 
published  in  his  defence  Migm  venules  «.  refutat.  caltim- 
niar.  etc  (1698).  He  died  Sept.  7, 1722.  See  J.  v.  Esi- 
nem,  Leben  G.  \V.  Molani  (Magdeb.  1724,  8vo) ;  Kapp, 
Sammlung  einige  Brief e  iiber  a\  Vertinigung  d.  luth.  u. 
ref.  TAeol.  (Leips.  1745,  8vo);  Seblegel',  Kirchengesch. 


d.  1S*»  Jahrh.  i,  559  aq.;  ii,  218  sq.;  Schrdckh,  Kirch- 
engesch. vii,  83, 108  sq.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Molanus  (Vermeulen),  John,  a  Belgian  the- 
ologian of  some  note,  was  born  at  Lille  in  1533.  He 
was  educated  at  Louvain,  and  there  obtained  the  doc- 
torate in  1570,  and  then  taught  theology  for  several 
years.  By  different  publications  he  called  attention  to 
his  learning,  and  gradually  gained  favor  at  the  court 
and  at  Rome.  ■  He  was  made  a  canon  of  the  church  of 
St,  Peter,  and  director  of  a  seminary  then  founded  at 
Louvain.  He  died  Sept.  18, 1585.  Baronius  pays  him 
great  homage  in  the  preface  to  his  Martyrologe  Bo- 
main,  Molanus  published:  De  Pkturis  et  Imaginibvs 
sacris  (Louvain,  1670, 1574, 1595,  8vo) :— De  Historia 
sacrarum  Imaginum  et  Picturarum,  lib.  iv;  Tkeotogk 
des  peintres,  sculpteurs,  et  dessinateurs  (Paris,  1765, 
12mo) : — A  nnales  urbis  Louvaniensis  ac  obsidionis  iUivs 
historia  (Louvain,  1572,  4to)  :—Calendarium  Ecdesias- 
Hcum  (Anvers,  1574, 12mo)  '*—Defide  hareticis  servanda, 
lib.  iii ;  quartus  item  defile  rebellious  servanda,  et  quin~ 
tus  defide  ac  Juramento  qua  a  tyranms  exiquantur  (Co- 
logne, 1584)  i—Depiis  Testamentis  (Cologne,  1584, 1661, 
8vo):—  Theologies  practica  Compendium  (Cologne,  1585, 
1590,  8vo)  .—Orationes  III  de  agnis  Dei,  de  decimU 
dandis  et  de  dechnis  recipiendis  (Cologne,  1587, 8vo) : — 
De  Canonicis,  lib.  iii  (Cologne,  1587, 8vo)  .—Militia  sa- 
cra Ducum  ac  Princium  Brabantia  cum  annotate  Petri 
Ix>urvii  (Anvers,  1592, 8vo)  i—Medioorum  eccicsiasticum 
Diarium  (Louvain,  1595,  8vo): — Bibliotheca  materia- 
rum  Theologica  qua  a  qvibus  auctoribus,  quum  antiqttis, 
turn  recentioribus,  tint  pertracta  (Cologne,  1618,  4to). — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gene  rale,  s.  v. 

Molay,  Jacques  de,  the  last  grand-master  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  was  born  about  the  year  1244  in  Bur- 
gundy, of  the  families  of  Longvic  and  Raon.  He  was 
admitted  to  his  order  at  Baune,  in  the  diocese  of  Au- 
tun.  Of  his  subsequent  history  but  little  is  known  un- 
til he  was  promoted  to  the  grand-mastership  about  the 
year  1298.  Pierre  Dupuy,  a  French  writer,  insinuates 
that  he  did  not  obtain  his  election  by  his  own  merits, 
but  through  the  intrigues  of  the  nobuity  of  France.  If 
this  were  tnte  it  might  account  for  the  suspicions  and 
fears  which  animated  Philip  IV.  against  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Order  of  the  Temple  in  France  just  at  this 
time,  when  monarchy  was  endeavoring  to  rear  itself  on 
the  political  abasement  of  the  Church  and  the  feudal 
lordships.  But  there  is  nothing  to  prove  this  assertion, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  nobility  of  France 
could  influence  an  election  contested  at  such  a  dis- 
tance. The  affairs  of  Christianity  in  the  East  were 
at  this  time  in  a  grievous  condition.  Several  impor- 
tant towns  bad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans. Many  of  the  last  defenders  of  the  Cross  had  per- 
ished. One  of  the  most  illustrious  grand-masters  of  the 
order  had  recently  died.  Syria  was  lost  to  the  Chris- 
tian arms,  and  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  had  taken 
refuge  in  Cyprus  and  Tortosa,  whence  they  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  See,  the  princes  and  people  of 
Europe.  All  Europe  being  engaged  in  great  internal 
contests  —  monarchy  and  feudalism  and  the  Church 
arrayed  against  each  other — help  was  looked  for  in 
vain  by  the  poor  Christians  of  the  East,  Besides, 
the  Cross  had  not  fallen  in  Palestine  without  embit- 
tering numbers  against  the  cause,  leading  many  to  say 
that  men  should  not  persist  in  a  contest  which  God 
himself  had  abandoned.  Jacques  de  Molay,  however, 
had  no  sooner  been  pnt  at  the  helm  than  he  went  for- 
ward with  his  task.  He  did  not  wait  for  succor  from 
Europe,  but  endeavored  to  derive  some  benefit  from  the 
projects  of  the  Mogul  Tartars  of  Persia  against  Egypt 
and  Syria;  so  that  in  the  spring  of  1299,  when  the 
grand  khan  assembled  a  powerful  force,  Jacques  de 
Molay  commanded  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Tartar  army. 
With  the  troops  confided  to  him  he  invaded  Syria,  and 
subsequently,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Tartar  general, 
recovered  Jerusalem  from  the  infidels.    This  unexpect- 
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ed  event  was  received  with  delight  by  the  Christian 
world.     The  Mogul  Tartan,  counselled  doubtless  by 
some  of  the  Christian  chiefs,  sent  messengers  to  Eu- 
rope, to  the  pope  and  the  kings  of  France  and  England, 
urging  them  to  engage  in  a  new  crusade,  which  should 
strike  a  final  blow  at  the  Mohammedan  power  in  the 
East.    But  the  Tartar  messengers  had  scarcely  returned 
before  reverses  and  treason  had  destroyed  the  army  of 
the  grand  khan.    Jerusalem  was  lost  in  1300,  and  the 
Templars  under  Jacques  de  Molay  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire to  the  island  of  Tortosa,  near  Tripoli,  whence  they 
could  simply  watch  and  harass  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.     But  in  1302  they  were  finally  surprised  and 
defeated,  and  the  grand -master,  with  those  that  re- 
mained of  the  order,  took  refuge  in  Cyprus,  now  and 
then  renewing  the  contest  by  sudden  incursions  upon 
the  Mohammedans.     The  brother  and  successor  of  the 
grand  khan  still  looked  for  aid  from  Europe,  and  even 
approached  the  pope,  but  the  replies  were  evasive. 
Philip  IV,  in  his  attempt  to  check  the  feudal  power 
and  all  ecclesiastical  control,  feared  that  the  papacy 
might  recover,  in  an  institution  like  that  of  the  Temple, 
the  military  force  it  needed  to  defend  its  theocracy.     He 
dreaded  leaving  to  the  nobility  an  order  so  entirely  filled 
with  its  members  and  benefits,  and  an  organized  consti- 
tution as  a  means  of  rallying  and  defence ;  for  the  Tem- 
plars had  become  in  almost  every  kingdom  of  the  West 
a  formidable  republic,  governed  by  their  own  laws,  an- 
imated by  the  closest  corporate  spirit,  under  the  severest 
internal  discipline,  and  an  all-pervading  organization ; 
independent  alike  of  the  civil  power  and  of  the  spiritual 
hierarchy;  possessing  fifteen  thousand  of  the  bravest 
and  best-trained  soldiers  in  the  world,  armed  and  ac- 
coutred in  the  most  splendid  fashion  of  the  time,  ready 
at  the  summons  of  the  grand-master  to  embark  on  any 
service,  their  one  aim  being  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
order.     Philip,  fearing  the  strength  and  the  wealth  of 
the  order,  claiming  allegiance  only  to  the  pope,  as  the 
supreme  head  of  the  Church,  and  greatly  desirous  of 
possessing  their  lands,  munitions,  arms,  ships,  and  treas- 
ures, determined  upon  its  destruction;  but,  lest  his  in- 
fluence might  be  overpowered  in  an  open  contest,  he  re- 
solved to  make  the  pope  his  instrument.    A  new  cru- 
sade, he  saw  clearly,  would  only  revive  religious  pas- 
sions favorable  to  the  Holy  See,  and  render  necessary, 
inviolable,  more  important,  and  more  powerful  still, 
these  soldier-monks;  consequently  Philip  promptly  op- 
posed the  opening  of  a  new  crusade.    June  6,  1306, 
Clement  V  summoned  the  grand-masters  of  the  Tem- 
plars and  Hospitallers  to  Europe,  under  pretext  of  con- 
sulting them  in  regard  to  the  proposed  crusade,  and 
some  previously  advanced  plans  for  uniting  the  two  or- 
ders of  Templars  and  Hospitallers.     Promptly  Molay 
returned  to  Europe,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  came 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  stifie  the  ambitious  designs  of 
his  enemies.     With  sixty  of  the  most  distinguished 
knights  of  the  order  and  a  vast  amount  of  treasure,  he 
made  an  ostentatious  entry  into  Paris,  August,  1306, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  king  with  great  courtesy. 
If  De  Molay  had  been  of  a  less  generous  and  unsuspi- 
cious character,  he  woidd  have  understood  that  every 
motive  that  influenced  Philip  was  concentrated  in  great 
intensity  against  his  order.    The  grand-master,  lulled 
into  security  by  the  apparent  kindness  of  the  French 
king,  proceeded  to  Poitiers  to  pay  his  allegiance  to  the 
pope,  and  to  present  two  memorials  drawn  up  by  him- 
self, relative  to  the  state  of  affaire  in  the  East,  and  the 
projected  union  of  the  different  existent  military  orders, 
which  he  opposed  on  the  ground  that  by  such  act  their 
power  would  only  be  augmented,  and  thus  consequently 
provoke  greater  envy,  of  which  even  now  there  was 
more  than  enough ;  and,  so  far  from  suppressing  pre- 
vailing jealousies  among  the  knights,  it  would  only 
embitter  the  strife  among  the  brethren,  and  cause  more 
frequent  collisions.     He  begged  the  pope  to  examine 
into  the  sinister  rumors  which  had  spread  abroad  concern- 
ing the  faith,  morals,  and  secret  mysteries  of  the  order; 
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for  they  had  been  accused  of  treachery,  murder,  idola- 
try, Islsmism,  and  many  other  villainies;  and  demanded 
a  rigid  investigation,  in  order  that,  if  proved  innocent, 
they  might  receive  public  absolution;  if  culpable,  suffer 
condemnation.     Under  these  pretexts,  Philip  strongly 
urged  the  pope  to  proceed  against  the  Temple,  and  the 
latter,  finally  yielding  to  the  king's  importunity  and 
threats,  inaugurated  the  investigation,  ami  sent  to  Philip 
for  all  possible  information.    Philip  affected  to  take  the 
request  for  information  as  a  permission  to  proceed  against 
the  order  himself.    Accordingly,  on  Oct.  13, 1307,  every 
Templar  in  the  realm  was  made  a  prisoner.    Jacques 
de  Molay  was  seized  in  the  house  of  the  Temple,  and 
summoned  before  the  Inquisition  of  France,  Oct.  24, 
1307.     According  to  the  report  of  his  interrogatory,  he 
made  full  confession  of  having  denied  Christ,  and  of 
having  been  guilty  of  other  crimes.     Confession  was 
bribed  out  of  some  by  offers  of  indulgence ;  wrung  from 
others  by  the  dread  of  torture,  or  by  actual  torture. 
The  pope,  enraged  by  the  king's  liberty,  suspended  the 
powers  of  the  inquisitor,  and  forbade  the  bishops  to  con- 
tinue their  proceedings  against  the  Temple.     Philip 
IV  simulated  ready  and  complete  submission;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  urged  all  the  princes  of  Europe  to 
follow  his  example,  endeavored  to  embitter  the  French 
against  the  Templars,  and  finally  invented  a  circular 
letter  from  the  grand -roaster  to  all  the  brethren  and 
subjects  in  prison,  advising  them  to  acknowledge  the 
crimes  he  himself  had  confessed.    Aug.  20, 1308,  Jacques 
de  Molay  himself  was  subjected  to  a  second  examina- 
tion by  a  special  commission  of  cardinals  and  agents  of 
the  king ;  but  as  the  commission  proved  very  treacher- 
ous in  their  conduct  towards  him,  he  finally  tired  of  the 
proceedings,  and  demanded  that  he  be  brought  before 
the  Roman  pontiff;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  to  the  pope  alone 
belongs  the  power  of  judging  the  grand-master  of  the 
order,  and  to  bis  judgment  I  refer."    March  2, 1310,  he 
was  again  summoned  by  the  papal  commission,  but  in- 
sisted in  bis  determination  to  be  judged  by  the  pope 
only.     While  the  papal  commission  was  still  in  session, 
Philip  IV,  tiring  of  their  slow  progress,  and  fearing  that 
the  power  of  the  Temple  was  not  yet  crushed,  sum- 
moned fifty-four  more  of  the  Templars  before  a  council 
at  Paris,  and  caused  them  to  be  burned  the  same  day, 
May  11, 1310.     The  pope  now  became  anxious  for  his 
own  authority,  appointed  a  new  commission  to  hasten 
a  decision  in  the  case  of  Jacques  de  Molay,  and  he  was 
by  it  condemned  to  death.    Just  as  the  fatal  sentence 
was  about  to  be  pronounced,  De  Molay  arose,  and  in  a 
calm,  clear  voice  thus  addressed  his  judges :  '*  Before 
heaven  and  earth,  on  the  verge  of  death,  where  the 
least  falsehood  bears  like  an  intolerable  weight  upon 
the  soul,  1  protest  that  we  have  richly  deserved  death, 
not  on  account  of  any  heresy  or  sin  of  which  we  our- 
selves or  our  order  have  been  guilty,  but  because  we 
have  yielded,  to  save  our  lives,  to  the  seductive  words 
of  the  pope  and  of  the  king ;  and  so  by  our  confessions 
brought  shame  and  ruin  on  our  blameless,  holy,  and  or- 
thodox brotherhood."    The  cardinals  stood  confounded, 
the  people  could  not  repress  a  profound  sympathy,  and 
the  assembly  was  hastily  broken  up  to  meet  another 
day.     But  the  king,  who  had  been  informed  of  all,  or- 
dered the  grand-master  to  be  burned  immediately.    He 
was  led  forth  to  the  flame*,  a  feeble  old  man,  loaded 
with  fetters,  bent  and  whitened  by  age  and  captivi- 
ty.    He  sustained  his  sufferings  with  perfect  firmness 
and  resolution,  protesting  to  the  end  in  favor  of  the 
innocence  of  his  order,  and  perishing  bravely  —  the 
last  champion  of  Christianity  against  the  Orient,  the 
last  liberator  of  Jerusalem,  the  last  grand -master  of 
the  Temple.     See  Porter,  IIi»tory  of  the.  Knight*  of 
Malta,  i,  180,  190  sq.;   Sutherland,  Achievement*  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  vol.  i,  ch.  ix ;  Milman,  History 
of  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  vi,  bk.  xii,  ch.  i  and  ii ;  Hase, 
Church  History,  p.  319;  and  especially,  the  excellent 
article  in  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Bioy.  Gtnirate,  xxxv,  79  sq. 
(J.  P.  L.) 
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Molcho,  Solomon,  or  Diooo  Pires,  as  he  was  call- 
ed when  a  Marrano  or  Neo-Cbristian,  was  born  about 
A.D.  1501  in  Portugal.  He  not  only  received  a  liberal 
education,  which  enabled  him  to  hold  a  state  office  as 
"  eacrivdo  aos  ouvidores  na  casa  da  supplicate,"  but 
was  probably  also  made  acquainted  in  his  childhood 
with  Hebrew  and  Taltnudic  lore,  as  he  is  the  author  of 
a  Hebrew  work  and  a  synagogal  ])oem  written  in  the 
Aramaic  language  (comp.  Zunz,  Literaturgesch.  d.  syna- 
gog.  Poesie,  p.  634).  About  this  time  a  man  named 
David  Reubeni  appeared  in  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Portugal.  He  announced  that  he  had  come  from  India, 
and  was  sent  by  his  brother,  the  king  of  the  Jews,  to 
propose  an  alliance  in  order  to  recover  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  sidtan  Solyman.  Many  of  the  Neo-Christians 
believed  in  him.  He  passed  through  Spain,  where  be 
made  many  proselytes;  into  France  to  Avignon,  and 
into  Italy.  He  inscribed  banners  with  the  holy  name 
of  God.  In  many  cities — Bologna,  Ferrara,  Mantua — 
numbers  believed  that  he  was  commissioned  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  army  of  Israel.  He  even  had  an  interview 
with  pope  Clement  VIL  Coming  to  Portugal,  Molcho 
sought  his  acquaintance  in  order  to  find  out  whether 
his  visionary  revelations,  which  had  all  Messianic  back- 
ground, were  in  harmony  with  Reubeni's  commission. 
The  latter  treated  Molcho  verv  coollv,  and  told  him 
that  his  military  commission  had  nothing  to  do  with 
his  cabalistic  mysticism,  being  himself  no  adept  in  this 
branch  of  science.  Molcho,  however,  misunderstood 
Re'ubeni,  believing  as  he  did  that  this  prince  and  would- 
be  Messiah  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  since 
he  had  not  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  and  he  thus  apos- 
tatized to  Judaism,  performing  the  rite  of  circumcision 
himself,  which  operation  became  to  him  the  cause  of  a 
severe  sickness.  When  Re'ubeni  was  acquainted  with 
this  fact  he  was  very  angry,  and  feared  that  he  might 
be  suspected  as  the  author  of  Molcho's  apostasy.  The 
Jews  relate  that  Molcho  was  utterly  ignorant  while  he 
was  a  Christian ;  but  immediately  on  his  circumcision 
"the  Lord  gave  him  wisdom,  and  he  became  wiser  than 
all  men  in  a  very  short  time,  and  many  wondered  at 
him."  His  preaching  was  of  such  an  inspiring  elo- 
quence that  the  Jews  believed  it  to  be  dictated  by  an- 
gels. He  preached  Judaism  before  kings ;  even  pope 
Clement  VII  admitted  him  to  an  audience,  and  gave 
him  the  privilege  to  dwell  wherever  be  would.  Solo- 
mon Molcho  seems  to  have  been  permitted  to  pour  out 
his  apocalyptic  rhapsodies  0>ages  of  them  may  be  read 
in  the  Chronicles  of  R.Joseph  ben-Joshua  ben-Afeir,  the 
Sephardij  ii,  152-189)  without  restraint.  Bishops  and 
princes — the  bishop  of  Ancona  and  the  duke  of  Urbino, 
Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere  I — from  credulity,  curi- 
osity, or  compassion,  protected  him  against  his  enemies. 
Two  of  his  prophecies,  inundations  of  the  Tiber  in  Rome 
and  earthquakes  in  Lisbon,  could  hardly  fail  of  accom- 
plishment (the  former  took  place  October  8, 1580;  the 
latter.  January  26, 1531).  But  he  came  to  a  woful  end. 
He  attempted  to  convert  the  emperor  Charles  V.  at 
Ratisbon;  but  Charles  was  hard-hearted,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  put  in  prison  with  his  friend  Re'ubeni,  whom 
he  met  after  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome.  When 
peace  was  restored  with  Solyman  the  Turk,  the  emperor 
betook  himself  to  Italy,  and  lx>th  prisoners  were  con- 
veyed to  Mantua.  Molcho,  who  was  an  object  rather 
for  a  lunatic  asylum  than  the  stake,  was  condemned  to 
be  burned  as  an  apostate  Christian.  "With  a  bridle  on 
his  jaw-bones  to  prevent  his  speaking  to  the  people,"  as 
the  Jewish  chronicle  relates,  "  they  brought  him  out, 
and  all  the  city  was  moved  about  him,  and  the  fire 
burned  before  him.  And  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  em- 
peror said,  'Take  the  bridle  from  between  his  teeth,  for 
I  have  a  message  unto  him  from  the  king ;'  and  they 
did  so.  And  he  said  unto  him, * The  emperor  hath  sent 
me  unto  thee,  saying. "  If  thou  turn  from  thy  ways,  shalt 
thou  not  be  accepted  and  live  V"  And  he  will  maintain 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  he  l>efore  him ;  and  if  not,  evil  is 
determined  against  thee.'     But  he  answered  like  a 


saint,  like  an  angel  of  God,  and  said, '  Because  I  walked 
in  that  religion,  my  heart  is  bitter  and  grieved ;  and 
now  what  is  good  in  your  sight  do,  and  my  soul  shall 
return  unto  the  Father's  house  as  in  its  youth,  for  then 
it  will  be  better  with  it  than  now.'  He  was  cast  into 
the  fire,  and  the  Lord  smelled  the  sweet  savor,  and 
took  to  him  bis  spotless  soul,  and  is  with  him  as  one 
brought  up  with  him,  rejoicing  always  before  him." 
Molcho  died  in  November  or  December,!  582 ;  yet  then 
were  Jews  who  believed  that  the  fire  had  no  power  over 
him,  and  that  he  departed— God  only  knows  whither. 
Comp.  Basnage,  Histoirt  des  Jvtfs  (EngL  translation), 
p.  722 ;  Lindo,  History  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, p.  861  sq. ;  Mil  man,  History  of  the  Jews,  iii,  867  aq. ; 
The  Chronicles  of  Rabbi  Joseph  ben-Joshua  ben-Mttr, 
the  Sephardi  (t  ran  si.  from  the  Hebrew  into  English  bv 
C.  H.  F.  BiaUoblotaky,  London,  1886),  ii,  150-192 ;  Jost, 
Geschichte  d.  Judenthnms  v.  s.  Setten,  iii,  125 ;  Kayser- 
ling,  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Portugal,  p.  176  sq.,  192  aq. ; 
Cassel,  Leitfaden  ftir  jiidische  Geschichte  vnd  Lkeratur 
(Berlin,  1872), p. 92  sq.;  YHnt,  Biblioth.  Judaica,u,S87; 
Grfttz,  Geschichte  der  Jvden,  ix,  264-285;  the  same  in 
Frankel's  Monatsschr\fl  (1856), p. 205, 241, 260 sq.  (RP.) 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  two  states  forming 
the  so-called  Danubian  Principalities,  but  since  Decem- 
ber 28, 1861 ,  united  under  one  prince  and  administration, 
are  now  officially  bearing  the  name  Rounania.  We 
treat  them  unitedly  in  this  article,  as  this  is  the  custom 
generally  among  geographers. 

1.  Moldavia  (Ger.  Aloldav,  Turk.  Bogdan  or  AVrtt- 
Jslat)  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Russia,  on  the  & 
bv  Wallachia  and  the  Danube,  and  on  the  W.  bv  the 
Austrian  empire.  Greatest  length  from  north-west  to 
joutb-east,  280  miles;  greatest  breadth,  128  miles;  area, 
20,118  square  miles;  population  about  2,000,000.  The 
country  forms,  geographically,  part  of  the  great  undulat- 
ing pastoral  plains  or  steppes  of  South  Russia,  except 
towards  the  west,  where  spurs  from  the  Carpathians 
give  it  a  somewhat  mountainous  character.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  the  Prutb,  the  Sereth,  and  the  Danube,  and  is 
almost  everywhere  fertile.  The  forests  of  Moldavia  are 
also  of  great  extent  and  importance.  But  the  riches 
of  the  country  consist  mainly  in  its  cattle  and  horses, 
of  which  immense  numbers  are  reared  on  its  splendid 
and  far-stretching  pastures.  Swine  and  sheep  are  also 
numerous ;  and  the  rearing  of  bees,  owing  to  the  multi- 
tude of  lime-trees,  is  extensively  carried  on.  The  great 
plagues  of  the  land  are  locusts  and  earthquakes.  Min- 
erals and  precious  metals  are  said  to  be  abundant,  but 
they  have  not  as  yet  been  worked.  The  capital  is  Jassy, 
but  the  great  centre  of  trade  is  Galatz.  The  principal 
exports  are  wool,  lambskins,  hides,  feathers,  maize,  tar, 
tallow,  honey,  leeches,  cattle,  and  salt  (in  blocks) ;  the 
imports  are  chiefly  the  manufactured  products  of  West- 
ern Europe. 

2.  Wallachia,  the  larger  of  the  united  Danubian 
Principalities,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Austrian 
empire  and  Moldavia,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Danube, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Austrian  empire  and  the  Danube. 
Length  from  the  western  frontier  to  Cape  Raliakra  on 
the  Black  Sea,  805  miles;  greatest  breadth,  130  miles; 
area,  27,980  square  miles;  population,  2,400,92a  The 
greater  part  of  Wallachia  is  quite  fiat ;  but  in  the  north, 
where  it  borders  on  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  it  grad- 
ually rises  up  into  a  great  mountain-wall,  impassable 
save  in  five  places.  It  is  destitute  of  wood  throughout 
almost  its  whole  extent,  and  (especially  along  the  banks 
of  the  Danube)  is  covered  with  marshy  swamps  miles 
upon  miles  in  breadth.  The  principal  river  flowing 
through  the  country  is  the  Aluta,  which  joins  the  Dan- 
ube at  Nikopol  The  climate  is  extreme;  the  summer 
heats  are  intense,  while  in  winter  the  land  lies  under 
deep  snow  for  four  months.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  would 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  were  it  not  for  the  ravages 
of  locusts  and  the  calamitous  summer  droughts.  The 
principal  products  are  corn,  maise,  millet,  wine,  flax,  to- 
bacco, and  olive-oil.     The  vast  treeless  heaths  afford 
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sustenance  to  great  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hones. 
As  in  Moldavia,  agriculture  is  an  important  branch  of 
industry.  In  minerals — especially  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  rock-salt — the  soil  is  rich,  but  only  the  last  of  these 
is  extensively  worked.  The  imports  and  exports  are  the 
same  as  in  Moldavia.  In  both  countries  they  might  be 
more  than  doubled,  as  scarcely  one  half  of  the  soil,  which 
is  said  to  be  everywhere  good,  is  under  cultivation. 

3.  History. — In  ancient  times  what  now  constitutes 
Roumania  formed  an  important  part  of  Dacia.  At  the 
period  of  the  migration  of  nations,  and  in  the  following 
centuries,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  struggles  between  the 
Gothic,  Hunnic,  Bulgarian,  and  Slavic  races,  who  left 
their  traces  among  the  Romanized  Dacivn  inhabitants, 
and  helped  to  form  that  composite  people,  the  modern 
Wallachs,  who  in  the  11th  century  were  converted  to 
the  Christianity  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Ch urch.  Their 
incursions,  however,  frightfully  devastated  the  country. 
In  the  11th  century  the  Kumarts,  a  Turkish  race,  estab- 
lished in  Moldavia  a  kingdom  of  their  own.  Two  cen- 
turies later  the  great  storm  of  Mongols  broke  over  the 
land.  It  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Nogai  Tartars, 
who  left  it  utterly  wasted,  so  that  only  in  the  forests  and 
mountains  was  any  trace  left  of  the  native  Wallachian 
population.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century  a 
petty  Wallach  chief  of  Transylvania,  Radu  Negru  of 
Fogarasch,  entered  Wallachia,  took  possession  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  country,  divided  it  among  his  nobles,  founded 
a  senate  of  twelve  members  and  an  elective  monar- 
chy, and  gradually  conquered  the  whole  of  Wallachia. 
Rather  less  than  a  century  later  (1354)  a  similar  attempt, 
also  successful,  was  made  by  a  Wallach  chief  of  the  Hun- 
garian Marmarosh,  of  the  name  of  Bogdan,  to  repeople 
Moldavia.  In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  both 
principalities  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  porte,  and  gradually  the  nobles  or  boyara  lost  the 
right  of  electing  their  own  ruler,  whose  office  was  bought 
in  Constantinople.  After  1711  the  Turks  governed  the 
countries  by  Fanariot  princes,  who  in  reality  only  farmed 
the  revenues,  enriched  themselves,  and  impoverished  the 
land.  In  1802  the  Russians  wrested  from  Turkey  the 
right  of  surveillance  over  the  principalities.  A  great 
number  of  the  nobles,  through  family  marriages  with 
the  Fanariots,  were  now  of  Greek  descent,  the  court 
tongue  was  Greek,  and  the  religious  and  political  sym- 
pathies of  the  country  were  the  same ;  hence  the  effort 
of  the  principalities  in  1821  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  Turkish  authority,  which  was  only  the  prelude  to 
the  greater  and  more  successful  struggle  in  Greece  itself. 
In  1822  Russia  forced  Turkey  to  choose  the  princes  or 
hospodars  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  from  natives,  and 
not  from  the  corrupt  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  and  after 
1829  to  allow  them  to  bold  their  dignity  for  life.  The 
principalities  were  united,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
under  one  ruler  in  1858,  and  under  one  administration  in 
1861.  In  1866  the  WallachianB  refused  to  endorse  the 
reign  of  Cusa,  and,  with  the  consent  of  Turkey  and  the 
great  Powers,  prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollern  was  called 
to  govern  the  united  principalities.  He  was  the  first  to 
call  the  country  Roumania.  To  this  day  (1875)  he  re- 
mains its  ruler. 

4.  Social  Condition. — The  Roumanians,  claiming  to 
be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Dacians,  betray  that 
origin  largely  in  their  language,  which  is  a  Latin  dia- 

i  lect,  three  fourths  of  the  words  being  Latin  (the  Dacian 
has  disappeared),  the  other  fourth  being  made  up  of 
words  indicating  a  Grecian,  Gothic,  Slavic,  or  Turkish 
origin.  A  GrammaHca  Daco-Romana  was  published 
by  Johann.  Alexi  (Vienna,  1826),  and  a  HUtoria  Lin- 
gua Daco-Romana  by  Laurianus  (Vienna,  1849).  A 
large  Latw-Romanic-Hungarian  Dictionary  was  care- 
fully executed  by  the  bishop  of  Fogarasch,  Joh.  Dob 
(Klaotenburg,  1839,  8  vols.).  The  nobles  of  the  land 
generally  speak  French,  and  indeed  French  ideas  and 
customs  are  in  favor  with  the  Roumanians,  particularly 
the  young.  There  is  no  middle  class.  The  common 
people,  though  very  poor,  are  on  the  whole  good-hu- 


mored, frugal,  sober,  and  cleanly ;  murder  and  larceny 
are  almost  unknown.  Their  dwellings,  however,  are, 
as  may  be  supposed,  of  the  most  wretched  description; 
composed  chiefly  of  interlaced  willow-withes,  covered 
with  mud,  cane,  and  straw ;  and  often,  even  in  the  large 
towns,  they  are  only  of  mud ;  a  cloak  serves  for  a  bed, 
and  the  whole  house-furniture  is  comprised  in  a  few 
kitchen  utensils.  The  education  of  the  country  is  not 
in  a  very  forward  condition,  but  promises  under  the 
present  administration  to  take  advanced  ground.  The 
trade  of  the  country  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  foreign- 
ers, especially  Jews,  who  fare  badly.  Gypsy  communi- 
ties are  an  important  element  in  the  population;  up- 
wards of  150,000  of  this  mysterious  race  are  serfs  be- 
longing to  the  rich  boyara  and  the  monasteries.  In 
1844  about  30,000  were  emancipated,  and  settled  in  col- 
onies in  different  parts  of  the  land ;  they  are  ruled  by  a 
Bataf,  or  king,  of  their  own  choice,  of  which  every 
gypsy  village  has  one :  they  call  themselves  Romnitschel 
or  Romni. 

5.  Religion. — (1 )  Ecclesiastical  Status. — The  establish- 
ed religion  of <;  Roumauia"  is  that  of  the  Greek  Church, 
but  all  forms  of  Christianity  are  tolerated,  and  their  pro- 
fessors enjoy  equal  political  rights.  At  the  head  of  the 
Greek  clergy  stands  a  metropolitan  archbishop  chosen 
by  the  general  assembly  of  the  different  estates,  con- 
firmed in  his  office  by  the  prince,  and  serving  4,275,000 
members.  Every  bishop  is  assisted  by  a  council  of 
clergy,  and  has  a  seminary  for  priests;  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  preaching  clergy  is  the  Proto-papa  of 
the  diocese.  In  Moldavia  there  are  1795  churches,  3268 
priests,  and 491  deacons;  also  7622  married  secular  cler- 
gy and  60  monasteries,  of  which  the  richest  is  that  of 
Niamtz,  with  1300  monks.  In  Wallachia  there  are  4171 
churches  (of  which  2587  are  wooden),  36,638  persons 
belonging  to  the  families  of  married  priests,  10,749  dea- 
cons, 9500  monks  and  nuns,  and  202  monasteries  and 
nunneries.  The  property  belonging  to  the  priest h< Kid 
of  the  principalities  is  immense,  and  at  present  (1875) 
efforts  are  being  made  by  the  government  to  have  it 
secularized.  The  Roumanians  are  very  superstitious, 
and  care  little  for  human  life.  The  catechism  of  their 
morals  contains  scarcely  anything  more  than  fasting 
and  hospitality.  They  hate  all  foreigners  except  the 
Latin  races,  and  are  especially  severe  against  the  Jews, 
who  are  there  in  large  numbers,  and  are  invaluable  for 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  country.  They  number 
over  400,000.  Public  persecutions  against  Jews  have 
continued  until  very  recently,  and  in  consequence  the 
great  powers  have  threatened  armed  intervention.  The 
United  States  has  pursued  a  humane  policy  in  select- 
ing a  Jewish  representative.  (2)  Evangelism. — Christi- 
anity must  have  early  made  its  way  to  these  parts,  and 
been  strengthened  during  Gothic  invasion.  St,  Nicetas, 
who  flourished  about  400,  is  regarded  as  the  apostle  of 
Roumania.  The  barbarians  in  part  removed  Christian 
influences,  and  in  861  Cyril  attempted  anew  the  Chris- 
tianizing of  the  people,  especially  the  Bulgarians. 
In  consequence  the  Slavonian  language  secured  a  foot- 
hold, and  in  the  conflict  between  Constantinople  and 
Rome  this  Danubian  countrv  sided  with  the  Eastern 

• 

Church.  Rome  made  repeated  efforts  to  regain  her 
hold,  but  ineffectually.  For  political  reasons  princes 
now  and  then  favored  Rome,  but  in  the  15th  century, 
when  it  became  a  dependency  of  the  Turks,  the  Greek 
Church  gained  absolute  adherence.  In  the  days  of  the 
Reformation  Wallachia  remained  unmoved,  but  in  Mol- 
davia John  Heraclides  (Jacob  Basilius),  an  adventurer 
who  had  gained  the  throne,  favored  Protestantism 
(1561-63).  Twenty  years  later  the  prince  was  again 
Protestant  —  Janked  Sass,  "the  Lutheran"  (f  1584 > 
From  that  time  but  little  was  heard  for  Protestantism, 
and  even  to-day,  though  ruled  by  a  Prussian  prince, 
there  is  only  1  Protestant  for  6  Armenians,  50  Roman- 
ists, 1450  Greek  Catholics,  and  280  Jews.  Protestant 
societies  exist  at  Bucharest  (one  Lutheran  and  one  Re- 
formed), at  Crajona,  in  Wallachia,  and  at  Jassy  and 
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Galatz,  in  Moldavia.  Resides  these,  Protestants  live 
•ottered  in  different  places.  See  Michel  de  Koyalm'- 
tchan,  Mitotic  de  U  Valnchir,  de  la  Mol&tcie,  et  de* 
ViUaqun  Tramdanabiem ;  the  Beporti  of  the  Gustavus 
Adolphus  Society,  St.  John,  in  Ijmd.  Acad.  Aug.  15, 
1874,  p.  181 ;  Pruf.  Wells,  in  Melh.  Qu.  Rev.  Jan.  1878, 
art.  i ;  Stanley,  Fan.  Cn.  p.  104. 

Molds  nhawer,  Johann  Hetnmcii  Damei,  a 
German  theologian,  was  bam  at  Halle,  Oct.  29,  1709. 
He  was  educated  at  the  "Cullegium  Fridericianum," 
and  later  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  where  he 
was  a  diligent  student  in  ancient  languages,  especially 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  He  was  appointed  in  1733 
deacon  at  Krcuzburg,  and  in  1737  to  the  Ssekheinscbe 
Kirche  at  Kontgslierg,  but  had  very  many  difficulties  in 
this  new  position,  and  did  nut  live  in  harmony  with  his 
colleagues.  He  therefore  gladly  accepted  a  call  to  the 
University  of  Kunigsberg  as  professor  of  divinity  in 
1744.  He  published  there  in  1745  his /N(™fc«iio  in  K- 
broi  lacro*  t'eteri*  et  A'otti  Teitamenti,  of  which  Hume 
aays  that  few  (realises  of  the  kind  are  more  useful  than 
this.  He  shows  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Bible  in 
general,  and  treats  uf  the  author,  time  of  writing,  argu- 
ment, scope,  chronology,  etc,  of  each  book  in  particu- 
lar. He  was  appointed  in  1756  ecclesiastical  counsellor, 
and  al*>  librarian  or  the  Wallenrodsche  library.  He 
received  a  call  in  I7G5  as  minister  to  Hamburg,  where 
he  died,  April  8,  1790.  Besides  several  contributions  to 
journals,  he  published  [Hit.  I  tt  II  Acta  apottoii  Paul! 
chronologict  digeita  (RonigBberg,  1744,  4 to) :— Eirdeit- 
ung  in  die  Atterthumer  det  jEggplen,  Judtn,  (Iriechen, 
lad  Rdmer  (ibid.  1764,  Svo)  -.—Griindlvnc  Frtautrrvng- 
en  der  *chweren  Stetlen  der  keiligen  liiicher  iter  neurn 
Teilaiaenti  (Leipzig  and  Jtrinigsberg,  1763-70,  4  vols.) : 
—lietrachtiingni  iibcr  An  Vaterimser  (Hamburg,  17G5, 
8vo): — /lauptinhait  der  BetrttcAtu  ngen  uber  die  Jleili- 
vahrhrittn,  wcJche  in  dm  Monlagi-Betttunden  in  der 
Domkirche  1766-68  corgelragen  trorrlm  find  (Hamburg, 
nB8,8vo):—Dtr  £rirf  PokH  an  die  Homer,  aach  dem 
Gntndtext  tibertettl,  orbit  frkldrungrn  laid  A  nnierhing- 
ea  (ibid.  1770,  gr.  8vo).  He  also  translated  and  wrote 
commentaries  on  all  the  moat  important  hooka  of  the 
New  Testament,  He  was  likewise  the  author  of  A  ui- 
fiihrtkhe  Priifung  deifunjlen  fragment*  am  der  fialf- 
entitle  lichen  Bibliothrk  con  dtr  Anferitehung  Jriu  durch 
xelche  zugleuh  die  Aufer*tehung*gtichichte  Chriiti  be- 
MStigt  uml  trlautert  icird  (Hamburg,  1779,  8™):— 
AuifikrUfkt.  PrS/ung  del  drUlen  Fragment*  an*  der 
Wtiljrnbiittelichen  Bibliolhek,  ion  dem  Durchgtmgc  del 
Ilraetitcn  dnrch'i  rothe  Star  (ibid.  1779,  8vo):— .4hi- 
jiikrlkat  Prufung  da  nceittn  Fragment*  an*  dtr 
Wot/enbUttelicfien  Kibliothek  ran  der  Unmoglichkeil  einer 
OJcnbarnng,  die  alb  Sfentcntn  auf  cine  gegrmJeie  A  rt 
giuuben  k&mcn  (ibid.  1782,  gr.  tea) :  — Her  Jlairpt- 
iweck  de*  Ibidem  und  Sltrbem  Jeiu  (KBthen,  1787, 
8vo).  See  Daring,  GeUhrte  Theul.  DeattchUmdi,  ii, 
K7-6& 

Mole  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  or  the 
Heb.  n*)'r?n,  tinthe'tnelh,  in  Lev.  xi,  80,  where,  how- 
ever, it  probably  signifies  some  species  of  the  liiard 
tribe:  but  in  Lev.  xi,  18;  Deut.  xiv,  16,  it  is  rendered 
"swan,"  where  it  evidently  refers  to  some  kind  of  bird. 
It  thus  appears  to  denote  two  very  different  kinds  of 
animal,  but  in  neither  case  the  mule.  See  Cham  ei.xon; 
Swan.  The  mole  is  thought  to  be  represented  by  the 
Heb.  "Ah,  eko'led,  rendered  "  weasel"  in  Lev.  xi,  89. 
This  is  an  animal  very  abundant  in  Palestine.  See 
Weasel.  The  word  elsewhere  occurs  only  in  the  dif- 
flctdt  expression,  Isa.  ii,  20,  P'HO  ibnl,  lachp&ar'  pe- 
roth'  (if  regarded  as  two  words,  perhaps,  to  the  hale  ttf 
the  rati  or  borrowers,  Sept.  role  unrmcii ,Vulg.  tulpat, 
Auth.  Vers,  "to  the  moles"),  which  Gescnius  (Corn- 
men/,  ad  loc)  thinks  should  be  pointed  bb  one  word, 
ri^Dlpnb,  lachapharperoth' ',  indicating  an  animal, 
rnEHpn,  chapkarptrah',  to  called  from  digging  into 
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e  walls  of  houses,  probably  the  rat,  a  creature  coil- 
mi  in  every  habitable  part  of  the  world. 
Many  scholars  "consider  the  dffxdAof  of  the  Greeks 
be  the  creature  intended  by  at  least  the  fimt  of  the 
ove  Hebrew  words.  Whether  this  was  what  modem 
ologista  would  call  a  tn'Jeis,  however,  rather  doubtful 
Aristotle,  in  his  history  of  the  aipatar,  evidentlv  derived 
from  personal  and  careful  examination,  describes  it  is 
absolutely  blind.  Now  the  eyes  of  our  common  mole 
(Titlpa  Europo-a),  though  they  are  very  minute, and  so 
imbedded  in  the  fur  as  to  be  readily  overlooked  by  a  cur- 
sory examiner,  arc  distinctly  open,  and  could  not  escape 
the  detection  of  so  accurate  a  physiologist  as  Aristotle. 
Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  aipahtx  could  not 
have  been  a  Tatpa ;  and  another  animal  has  been  found 
to  inhabit  the  east  or  Europe  and  west  of  Asia,  which, 
while  possessing  much  of  the  form,  and  even  the  pecul- 
iar structure  of  the  moles,  together  with  their  bumm- 
ing powers,  is  absolutely  and  totally  void  of  sight,  the 
eyes,  which  are  rudimentary  specks,  hemp;  completely 
covered  by  the  skin  of  the  face,  which  is  quite  imper- 
forate. For  a  while  it  seemed  certain  that  this  was  the 
creature  intended;  and  accordingly  the  genus  was  tech- 
nically named  Anpalia  by  Olivier,  the  species  receiv- 
ing the  appellation  of  typhlvt.  But  still  more  recently 
a  species  of  tnie  mule,  now  called  Tnlpa  cam,  has  been 
discovered  inhabiting  Greece,  in  which  the  eyes  are  as 
minute,  and  as  useless,  because  as  completely  covered 
by  the  skin,  as  in  the  atpalar.  As  Ibe  atpaiax  it 
larger  and  more  conspicuous  than  the  blind  talpa.  which, 
moreover,  appears  to  be  rare,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  former  is  the  liaiJicmrth  we  here  devote  a  few  words 
to  its  appearance  anil  habits.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
Mnrida  among  the  Rodent*,  and  is  in  facta  rat  under  the 
guise  of  a  mole.  Hence  it  has  been  called  the  mnle-raL 
The  animal  is  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  in  length, 
with  a  great  round  head,  no  external  ears  or  eyes,  the 
nostrils  opening  beneath,  the  limbs  very  short,  with 
strong  nails  formed  for  digging ;  the  body  clothed  with 
a  short,  thick,  soft  fur  of  an  ashy  hue,  and  the  naked 
skin  of  the  muzzle  white.  It  is  particularly  abundant 
in  the  south  of  Russia,  excavating  the  sariace  of  the 
vast  steppes  or  level  plains,  and  forming  long  burrows 
beneath  the  turf,  with  many  lateral  ramifications.  The 
object  of  its  pursuit  is  not  earthworms  or  subterraneous 
lame,  which  form  the  prey  of  (he  true  mole;  fur  the 
mole-rat  is  exclusively  a  vegetable  feeder,  and  it  drives 


Blind  Mole-rat— Am/mUm  tnp*Ca*. 
its  runs  solely  for  bulb*  and  roots,  especially  for  the 
fleshy  root  of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  the  ckcrtvpMfttum, 
At  frequent  intervals  the  borrow  comes  to  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  here  hillocks  are  cast  up  a  couple  of 
yards  in  circumference,  and  of  proportionate  height. 
Altogether  its  work  closely  imitates  tbat  of  the  mole, 
but  on  a  somewhat  Larger  scale.  It  is  said  to  work  en- 
ergetically and  rapidly,  and  on  the  approach  of  an  en- 
emy, of  which  it  is  warned  probably  by  an  acute  sense 
of  smell,  it  instantly  turns  downward  and  penetrates 
the  earth  perpendicularly.    It  is  said  to  devour  com, 
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.and  to  gather  large  quantities,  which  it  lays  up  in  its 
deeper  galleries  for  winter  supply,  in  this  respect  agree- 
ing with  many  other  of  the  Murida.  Like  the  inole,  it 
can  proceed  forward  or  backward  in  its  burrow  with 
equal  celerity.  During  the  early  hours  of  the  day  a 
pair  may  often  be  seen  near  the  entrance  of  a  hole, 
basking  in  the  sun,  but  instantly  disappearing  on  alarm. 
The  least  noise  excites  it;  though  it  cannot  see,  it  lifts 
its  head  to  listen,  in  a  menacing  attitude,  and  if  its  re- 
treat is  cut  off,  it  becomes  animated  with  rage  and  feroc- 
ity, snorting  and  gnashing  its  teeth,  and  biting  severely, 
yet  uttering  no  cry,  even  when  wounded.  The  super- 
stitions peasants  of  the  Ukraine  believe  that  miraculous 
healing  powers  are  communicated  to  the  hand  which 
has  suffocated  one  of  these  creatures.  The  specimens 
which  have  been  brought  from  Syria  are  smaller,  and 
may  possibly  possess  specific  distinctness.  .Hasselquist 
testifies  to  their  abundance  on  the  plains  of  Sharon. 
He  had  never  seen  any  ground  so  cast  up  by  moles  as 
in  the  region  between  Raman  and  Jaffa.  The  mole- 
hills were  scarcely  a  yard  apart  (Trav.  p.  120). 

"  The  other  term,  ckaphorpcrolh,  rendered  '  moles'  in 
Ida.  it,  20,  is  rather  a  descriptive  periphrase  than  an  ap- 
pellative. It  might  be  literally  rendered  'the  dig- 
holes.'    The  Sept.  has  adopted  a  different  construction : 

* his  idols  .  .  .  which  he  had  made  for  the  purpose 

of  bowing  down  to  the  vanities,  to  the  bats.1  Perhaps 
the  words  may  be  taken  generically,  of  any  creatures 
which  burrow  in  ruined  and  desolate  places.  Travellers 
describe  the  ruins  of  Babylon  (as  perforated  throughout 
with  cavities  which  are  inhabited  by  doleful  creatures.' 
Buckingham  speaks  of  the  'dens  of  wild  beasts,'  the 
4  quantities  of  porcupine  quills'  in  the  cavities,  and  the 
numbers  of  bats  and  owls  (Trav.  ii,  80).  'These  sou- 
terrains,'  observes  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  'are  now  the 
refuge  of  jackals  and  other  savage  animals'  (Trav.  ii, 
342).  'The  mound,'  says  major  Keppel,  'was  full  of 
large  holes  .  .  .  strewed  with  the  carcasses  and  skele- 
tons of  animals  recently  killed'  (Afar,  i,  180).  The  total 
and  final  degradation  of  idols,  and  their  removal  out  of 
tight  and  remembrance,  we  may  understand  by  the 
phrases  employed"  (Fairbairn). 

Bffol6,  Francois  R4mi£,  a  French  comedian,  de- 
mands our  notice  for  his  impious  conduct  during  the 
great  French  Revolution.  Mole,  who  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1734,  had  made  his  debut  on  the  stage  in  1754,  and 
gained  great  notoriety  as  an  actor  after  1760.  He  had 
a  kind  heart  and  lovely  disposition,  and  therefore  be- 
came a  favorite  with  all  who  knew  him.  But  he  was 
as  blasphemous  as  he  was  kind-hearted ;  and,  without  a 
hope  of  a  hereafter,  he  sought  openly  to  bring  reproach 
upon  the  cause  of  God.  During  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution  he  became  an  associate  of  the  Jacobins,  and 
impiously  officiated  in  the  church  of  St  Roch  as  the 
priest  of  the  goddess  of  Reason.     He  died  in  1802. 

Sffo'lech  (Heb.  Mo'lek,  Ty?.%  king,  always  with 
the  art.  "^?Brt,  except  in  1  Kings  xi,  7 ;  Sept,  apx*v 
in  Lev.  xviii,  21;  xx,  2,  3,  4;  MeA^y  v.  r.  fiamXtvQ 
in  1  Rings  xi,  7 ;  MoAog  b  j3atn\tvg  in  Jer.  xxxii,  3d ; 
and  simply  Mo\6\  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  10,  as  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Thcodotion  everywhere  render;  Vulg. 
Moloch},  called  also  Moloch  (Amos  v,  25 ;  Acts  vii, 
43),  Milcom  (i  Kings  xi,  5,  33;  2  Kings  xxiii,  13), 
Malcham  (Zeph.  i,  5),  and  Mklcom  (marg.  Jer.  xlix,  1, 
3,  text  "  their  king*),  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  the  national  god  of  the  Ammonites,  to  whom 
children  were  sacrificed  by  fire. 

1.  The  Name, — The  root  of  the  word  Molech  is  the 
same  as  that  of  7^?'?,  me'lek,  or  "  king,"  and  hence  he 
is  identified  with  Malcham  ("their  king")  in  2  Sam. 
xii,  30 ;  Zeph.  i,  5,  the  title  by  which  he  was  known  to 
the  Israelites,  as  being  invested  with  regal  honors  in 
his  character  as  a  tutelary  deity,  the  lord  and  master  of 
his  people.  Our  translators  have  recognised  this  iden- 
tity in  their  rendering  of  Amos  v,  26  (where  "your 
Moloch"  is  literally  "your  king,"  as  it  is  given  in  the 


margin),  following  the  Greek  in  the  speech  of  Stephen, 
in  Acts  vii,  43.  Dr.  Geiger,  in  accordance  with  hip 
theory  that  the  worship  of  Molech  was  far  more  widely 
spread  among  the  Israelites  than  appears  at  first  sight 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  many  traces  are  ob- 
scured in  the  text,  refers  "  the  king,"  in  Isa.  xxx,  33,  to 
that  deity :  *'  For  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old ;  yea,  for  the 
king  it  is  prepared."  Again,  of  the  Israeli tish  nation, 
personified  as  an  adulteress,  it  is  said, "  Thou  wentest  to 
the  king  with  oil"  (Isa.  lvii,  9) ;  Amaziah,  the  priest  of 
Bethel,  forbade  Amos  to  prophesy  there,  "for  it  is  the 
king's  chapel"  (Amos  vii,  13);  and  in  both  these  in- 
stances Dr.  Geiger  would  find  a  disguised  reference  to 
the  worship  of  Molech  (Urschrift,  etc.,  p.  299-308). 

Traces  of  the  root  from  which  Molech  is  derived  are 
to  be  found  in  the  MUichus,  Malica,  and  Afalcander  of 
the  Phoenicians ;  with  the  last  mentioned  may  be  com- 
pared A  drammelech,  the  fire-god  of  Sepharvaim.  The 
fire-god  Molech,  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  children  of 
Amnion,  was  essentially  identical  with  the  Moabitish 
Chemosh.  The  Hebrew  form,  as  an  undoubted  proper 
name,  likewise  occurs  with  some  variety,  as  seen  above. 
Solomon  had  in  his  harem  many  women  of  the  Am- 
monitish  race,  who  "  turned  away  his  heart  after  other 
gods,"  and,  as  a  consequence  of  their  influence,  high 
places  to  Molech,  "  the  abomination  of  the  children  of 
Ammon,"  were  built  on  "  the  mount  that  is  facing  Jeru- 
salem"— one  of  the  summits  of  Olivet  (1  Kings  xi,  7). 
Two  verses  before,  the  same  deity  is  called  Milcom, 
and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  two  names  being  dis- 
tinguished in  2  Kings  xxiii,  10, 13,  it  has  been  inferred 
by  Movers,  Ewald,  and  others,  that  the  two  deities  were 
essentially  distinct.  Movers  (Phonieier,  i,  358)  is  prob- 
ably correct  in  regarding  the  latter  as  merely  an  Ara- 
maic pronunciation.  It  is  true  that  in  the  later  history 
of  the  Israelites  the  worship  of  Molech  is  connected 
with  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  while  the  high  place  of  Mil- 
corn  was  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  that  no  mention 
is  made  of  human  sacrifices  to  the  latter.  But  it  seems 
impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  in  1  Kings  xi, 
"  Milcom  the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites,"  in  ver.  5, 
is  the  same  as  "  Molech  the  abomination  of  the  children 
of  Ammon,"  in  ver.  7.  To  avoid  this  Movers  contends, 
not  very  convincingly,  that  the  latter  verse  is  by  a  dif- 
ferent hand.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  reformation  car- 
ried out  by  Josiah,  the  high  place  of  Milcom,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  mount  of  corruption,  and  Tophet  in 
the  valley  of  the  children  of  Hinnom  were  defiled,  that 
"  no  man  might  make  his  son  or  his  daughter  to  pass 
through  the  fire  to  Molech"  (2  Kings  xxiii,  10, 13).  In 
the  narrative  of  Chronicles  these  are  included  under  the 
general  term  "  Baalim,"  and  the  apostasy  of  Solomon  is 
not  once  alluded  to.  Tophet  soon  appears  to  have  been 
restored  to  its  original  uses,  for  we  find  it  again  alluded 
to,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiab,  as  the  scene  of  child- 
slaughter  and  sacrifice  to  Molech  (Jer.  xxxii,  36).  Kim- 
chi,  following  the  Targum,  takes  the  word  Milcom  as 
an  appellative,  and  not  as  a  proper  name,  while  with 

regard  to  sikkuth  (PTOD,  A.  V.  "tabernacle")  he  holds 
the  opposite  opinion.  His  note  is  as  follows :  "  Sikkuth 
is  the  name  of  an  idol ;  and  (as  for)  malkekem  he  speaks 
of  a  star  which  was  made  an  idol  by  its  name,  and  he 
calls  it  'king/  because  they  thought  it  a  king  over 
them,  or  because  it  was  a  great  star  in  the  host  of 
heaven,  which  was  as  a  king  over  his  host ;  and  so  '  to 
burn  incense  to  the  quern  of  heaven,'  as  I  have  explained 
iu  the  book  of  Jeremiah."  Gesenius  compares  with  the 
"  tabernacle"  of  Molech  the  sacred  tent  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians mentioned  by  Diodoms  (xx,  65).  Rosenm  til- 
ler, and  after  him  Ewald,  understood  by  sikkuth  a  pole 
or  stake  on  which  the  figure  of  the  idol  was  placed.  It 
was  more  probably  a  kind  of  palanquin  in  which  the 
image  was  carried  in  processions,  a  custom  which  is  al- 
luded to  in  Isa.  xlvi,  1 ;  Epist  of  Jer.  4  (Selden,  Be  DU 
8gr,  synt  i,  c  6). 
There  remains  to  be  noticed  one  passage  (2  Sam.  xii, 
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31)  in  which  the  Hebrew  written  text  has  "jxblj,  maU 
kin,  while  the  marginal  reading  is  IS^B,  maUxn,  which 
is  adopted  by  our  translators  in  their  rendering  "  brick- 
kiln." Kimchi  explains  malkSn  as  "  the  place  of  Mo- 
lech,"  where  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him,  and  the 
children  of  Ammon  made  their  sons  to  pass  through  the 
fire.  Milcom  and  Malken,  he  says,  are  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  Movers,  rejecting  the  points,  reads  isip, 
nuilkan,  "  our  king,"  which  he  explains  as  the  title  by 
which  he  was  known  to  the  Ammonites. 

2.  Biblical  Account  of  this  Deity. — There  is  some  dif- 
ficulty in  ascertaining  at  what  period  the  Israelites  be- 
came acquainted  with  this  idolatry;  yet  four  reasons 
render  it  probable  that  it  was  before  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, the  date  usually  assigned  for  its  introduction. 
First,  Molech  appears — if  not  under  that  name,  yet  un- 
der the  notion  that  we  attach  to  it — to  have  been  a 
principal  god  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanites,  whose 
other  idolatries  the  Israelites  confessedly  adopted  very 
early.  Secondly,  there  are  some  arguments  which  tend 
to  connect  Molech  with  Baal,  and,  if  they  be  tenable, 
the  worship  of  Molech  might  be  essentially  as  old  as 
that  of  the  latter.  Thirdly,  if  we  assume,  as  there  is 
much  apparent  ground  for  doing,  that,  wherever  human 
sacrifices  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  are 
to  understand  them  as  being  offered  to  Molech — the  ap- 
parent exception  of  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim  being  only 
a  strong  evidence  of  their  identity  with  him — then  the 
remarkable  passage  in  Ezek.  xx,  26  (comp.  ver.  81) 
clearly  shows  that  the  Israelites  sacrificed  their  first- 
born by  fire  when  they  were  in  the  wilderness.  Fourth- 
ly, the  rebuke  contained  in  Amos  v,  26,  as  quoted  in 
Acts  vii,  43,  appears  to  imply  that  some  idol  similar  to 
this  was  secretly  worshipped  as  early  as  the  exodus. 
See  Chiun.  Moreover,  those  who  ascribe  the  Penta- 
teuch to  Moses  will  recognise  both  the  early  existence 
of  the  worship  of  this  god  and  the  apprehension  of  its 
contagion  in  that  express  prohibition  of  his  bloody  rites 
which  is  found  in  the  Mosaic  law.  The  offender  who 
devoted  his  offspring  to  Molech  was  to  be  put  to  death 
by  stoning;  and  in  case  the  people  of  the  land  refused 
to  inflict  upon  him  this  judgment,  Jehovah  would  him- 
self execute  it,  and  cut  him  off  from  among  his  people 
(Lev.  xviii,  21 ;  xx,  2-6). 

Nevertheless,  it  is  for  the  first  time  directly  stated 
that  Solomon  erected  a  high  place  for  Molech  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (1  Kings  xi,  7) ;  and  from  that  period 
his  worship  continued  uninterruptedly  there,  or  in  To- 
phet,  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  until  Josiah  defiled  both 
places  (2  Kings  xxiii,  10, 13).  Jehoahaz,  however,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Josiah,  again  "did  what  was  evil 
in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  according  to  all  that  his  fathers 
had  done"  (2  Kings  xxiii,  82).  The  same  broad  con- 
demnation is  made  against  the  succeeding  kings,  Jehot- 
akim,  Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah ;  and  Ezekiel,  writing 
during  the  captivity,  says,  "  Do  ye,  by  offering  your 
gifts,  and  by  making  your  sons  pass  through  the  fire, 
pollute  yourselves  with  all  your  idols  until  this  day,  and 
shall  I  be  inquired  of  by  you?"  (xx,  81).  After  the 
restoration,  all  traces  of  this  idolatry  disappear. 

Molech,  "  the  king,"  was  the  lord  and  master  of  the 
Ammonites;  their  country  was  his  possession  (Jer.  xlix, 
1),  as  Moab  was  the  heritage  of  Chemosh ;  the  princes 
of  the  land  were  the  princes  of  Malcham  (Jer.  xlix,  8 ; 
Amos  i,  15).  His  priests  were  men  of  rank  (Jer.  xlix, 
3\  taking  precedence  of  the  princes.  So  the  priest  of 
Hercules  at  Tyre  was  second  to  the  king  (Justin,  xviii, 
4,  §  5),  and  like  Molech,  the  god  himself,  Baal  Cham- 
man,  is  Melkart, "  the  king  of  the  city."  The  priests  of 
Molech,  like  those  of  other  idols,  were  called  Chemarim 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  5;  Hos.  x,  5;  Zeph.  i,  4). 

Most  of  the  Jewish  interpreters,  Jarchi  (on  Lev. 
xviii,  21),  Kimchi,  and  Maimonides  (Mor.  Neb,  iii,  88) 
among  the  number,  say  that  in  the  worship  of  Molech 
the  children  were  not  burned,  but  made  to  pass  between 
two  burning  pyres,  as  a  purificatory  rite.    But  the  al- 


lusions to  the  actual  slaughter  are  too  plain  to  be  mis- 
taken, and  Aben  Ezra,  in  his  note  on  Lev.  xviii,  21, 
says  that "  to  cause  to  pass  through"  is  the  tame  as  "to 
burn."  "  They  sacrificed  their  sons  and  their  daughters 
unto  devils,  and  shed  innocent  blood,  the  blood  of  their 
sons  and  of  their  daughters,  whom  they  sacrificed  unto 
the  idols  of  Canaan"  (Psa.  cvi,  87,  88).  hi  Jer.  vii,  81, 
the  reference  to  the  worship  of  Molech  by  human  sacri- 
fice is  still  more  distinct :  "  They  have  built  the  high 
places  of  Tophet  .  .  .  to  burn  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  in  the  jirt,"  as  "  burnt-offerings  unto  Baal," 
the  sun-god  of  Tyre,  with  whom,  or  in  whose  character, 
Molech  was  worshipped  (Jer.  xix,  5).  Compare  the 
statements  in  Deut.  xii,  31 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  20,  21 ;  xxiii, 
87 ;  the  last  two  of  which  mav  also  be  adduced  to  show 
that  the  victims  were  slaughtered  before  they  were 
burned.  But  the  most  remarkable  passage  is  that  in  2 
Chron.  xxviii,  8,  in  which  the  wickedness  of  Ahax  ia 
described:  " Moreover,  he  burned  incense  in  the  valley 
of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  and  burned  p3?3?^)  his  children 
in  the  fire,  after  the  abominations  of  the  nations  whom 
Jehovah  had  driven  out  before  the  children  of  Israel." 
Now,  in  the  parallel  narrative  of  2  Kings  xvi,  3,  instead 
of  n??^,  "and  he  burned,"  the  reading  is  l^rri,  "*"> 
made  to  pass  through,"  and  Dr.  Geiger  suggests  that 
the  former  may  be  the  true  reading,  of  which  the  latter 
is  an  easy  modification,  serving  as  a  euphemistic  ex- 
pression to  disguise  the  horrible  nature  of  the  sacrificial 
rites.  But  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that  it  is  an 
exceptional  instance,  and  that  the  true  reading  is  "OX*}* 
than  to  assume  that  the  other  passages  have  been  in- 
tentionally altered.  We  may  infer  from  the  expression, 
"  after  the  abominations  of  the  nations  whom  Jehovah 
had  driven  out  before  the  children  of  Israel,"  that  the 
character  of  the  Molech-worsbip  of  the  time  of  Ahax 
was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  Canaanites, 
although  Movers  maintains  the  contrary.  . 

The  sacrifice  of  children  is  said  by  Movers  to  have 
been  not  so  much  an  expiatory  as  a  purificatory  rite,  by 
which  the  victims  were  purged  from  the  dross  of  Um» 
body  and  attained  union  with  the  deity.  In  support  of 
this  he  quotes  the  myth  of  Baaltis  or  Isis,  whom  Mai- 
cander,  king  of  Byblus,  employed  as  nurse  fur  his  child. 
Isis  suckled  the  infant  with  her  finger,  and  each  night 
burned  whatever  was  mortal  in  its  body.  When  Aa- 
tarte,  the  mother,  saw  this  she  uttered  a  cry  of  terror, 
and  the  child  was  thus  deprived  of  immortality  (Plu- 
tarch, /*.  and  0$.  ch.  16).  But  the  sacrifice  of  Mesha, 
king  of  Moab,  when,  in  despair  at  failing  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Judah,  Israel,  and 
Edom,  he  offered  up  his  eldest  son  a  burnt-offering, 
probably  to  Chemosh,  bis  national  divinity,  has  more 
of  the  character  of  an  expiatory  rite  to  appease  an  angry 
deity  than  of  a  ceremonial  purification.  Besides,  the 
passage  from  Plutarch  bears  evident  traces  of  Egyptian, 
if  not  of  Indian  influence. 

The  worship  of  Molech  is  evidently  alluded  to,  though 
not  expressly  mentioned,  in  connection  with  star-wor- 
ship and  the  worship  of  Baal  in  2  Kings  xvii,  16, 17; 
xxi,  5,  6,  which  seems  to  show  that  Molech,  the  flame- 
god,  and  Baal,  the  sun-god,  whatever  their  distinctive 
attributes,  and  whether  or  not  the  latter  is  a  general 
appellation  including  the  former,  were  worshipped  with 
the  same  rites.  Another  argument  might  be  drawn 
from  Jer.  iii,  24,  in  which  Ifab-bosheth, "  the  shame,"  ia 
said  to  have  devoured  their  flocks  and  herds,  their  eons 
and  daughters.  Now,  as  Bosheth  is  found,  in  the  names 
Ishbosheth  and  Jerubbesheth,  to  alternate  with  Baal, 
as  if  it  were  only  a  contemptuous  perversion  of  it,  it 
would  appear  that  human  sacrifices  are  here  again  at* 
cribed  to  BaaL  Further,  whereas  Baal  is  the  chief 
name  under  which  we  find  the  principal  god  of  the 
Phoenicians  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  whereas  only 
the  two  above-cited  passages  mention  the  human  vie* 
tims  of  Baal,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  give  abundant  testimony  to  the  human 
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fires  which  the  Phoenicians  and  their  colonies  offered  to 
their  principal  god,  in  whom  the  classical  writers  hare 
dmost  always  recognised  their  own  Kpuvoc  and  Saturn. 
Thus  we  are  again  brought  to  the  difficulty  [see  Baal] 
of  reconciling  Molech  as  Saturn  with  Baal  as  the  sun 
and  Jupiter.  In  reality,  however,  this  difficulty  is  in 
part  created  by  our  association  of  classical  with  She- 
mi  tic  mythology.  When  regarded  apart  from  such  for- 
eign affinities,  Molech  and  Baal  may  appear  as  the  per- 
sonifications of  the  two  powers  that  give  and  destroy 
life,  which  early  religions  regarded  as  not  incompatible 
phases  of  the  same  God  of  nature. 

3.  Information  from  other  Sources. — Fire-gods  appear 
to  have  been  common  to  all  the  Ganaanitish,  Syrian,  and 
other  tribes,  who  worshipped  the  destructive  element 
under  an  outward  symbol,  with  the  most  inhuman  rites. 
Among  these  were  human  sacrifices,  purifications,  and 
ordeals  by  fire,  devoting  of  the  first-born,  mutilation, 
and  vows  of  perpetual  celibacy  and  virginity.  To  this 
class  of  divinities  belonged  the  old  Canaanitish  Molech, 
as  well  as  Chemosh,  the  fire-god  of  Moab,  Urotal,  Du- 
sares,  Sair,  and  Tbyandrites,  of  the  Edomites  and  neigh- 
boring Arab  tribes,  and  the  Greek  Dionysus,  who  were 
worshipped  under  the  symbol  of  a  rising  flame  of  fire, 
which  was  imitated  in  the  stone  pillars  erected  in  their 
honor  (Movers,  Phon.  i,  c  9).  Tradition  refers  the  or- 
igin of  the  fire-worship  to  Chaldsea.  Abraham  and  his 
ancestors  are  said  to  have  been  fire-worshippers,  and  the 
Assyrian  and  Chakbean  armies  took  with  them  the  sa- 
cred  tire  accompanied  by  the  magi. 

As  the  accounts  of  this  idol  and  his  worship  found  in 
the  Old  Testament  are  very  scanty,  the  more  detailed 
notices  which  Greek  and  Latin  writers  give  of  the 
bloody  rites  of  the  Phoenician  colonies  acquire  peculiar 
value.  Mttnter  has  collected  these  testimonies  with 
great  completeness  in  his  Religion  der  Karthager.  Many 
of  these  notices,  however,  only  describe  late  develop- 
ments of  the  primitive  rites.  Thus  the  description  of 
the  image  of.  Molech  as  a  brazen  statue,  which  was 
heated  red  hot,  and  in  the  outstretched  arms  of  which 
the  child  was  laid,  so  that  it  fell  down  into  the  flaming 
furnace  beneath — an  account  which  is  first  found  in  Di- 
odorus  Siculus,  as  referring  to  the  Carthaginian  Koopoq, 
bat  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  Jarchi  and 
others — is  not  admitted  by  Movers  to  apply  to  the  Mo- 
lech of  the  Old  Testament. 

According  to  Jewish  tradition,  from  what  source  we 
know  not,  the  image  of  Molech  was  of  brass,  hollow 
wtttaiu,  and  was  situated  without  Jerusalem.  Kimchi 
(on  2  Kings  xxiii,  10)  describes  it  as  "  set  within  seven 
chapels,  and  whoso  offered  fine  flour,  they  open  to  him 
one  of  them ;  (whoso  offered)  turtle-doves  or  young  pig- 
eons, they  open  to  him  two ;  a  lamb,  they  open  to  him 
three;  a  ram,  they  open  to  him  four;  a  calf,  they  open 
to  htm  Ave ;  an  ox,  they  open  to  him  six ;  and  to  who- 
ever offered  his  son,  they  open  to  him  seven.  And  his 
lace  was  (that)  of  a  calf,  and  his  hands  stretched  forth 
like  a  man  who  opens  his  hands  to  receive  (something) 
of  his  neighbor.  And  they  kindled  it  with  fire,  and 
the  priests  took  the  babe  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
Molech,  and  the  babe  gave  up  the  ghost  And  why 
was  it  called  Tophet  and  Hinnom?  Because  they  used 
to  make  a  noise  with  drums  (tophim),  that  the  father 
might  not  hear  the  cry  of  his  child  and  have  pity  upon 
him,  and  return  to  htm.  Hinnom,  because  the  babe 
wailed  (DM37D,  menahem),  and  the  noise  of  his  wailing 
went  up."  Another  opinion  (is  that  it  was  called)  Hin- 
nom, because  the  priests  used  to  say — "May  it  profit 
(nsm)  thee !  may  it  be  sweet  to  thee !  may  it  be  of 
sweet  savor  to  thee !"  All  this  detail  is  probably  as  fic- 
titious as  the  etymologies  are  unsound,  but  we  have 
nothing  to  supply  its  place.  Selden  conjectures  that 
the  idea  of  the  seven  chapels  may  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  worship  of  Mithra,  who  had  seven  gates  corre- 
sponding to  the  seven  planets,  and  to  whom  men  and 
women  were  sacrificed  {JDe  Dis  Syr.  synL  i,  c.  6).    Ben- 


jamin of  Tadela  describes  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
Ammonitish  temple  which  he  saw  at  Gebal,  containing 
a  stone  image  richly  gilt  seated  on  a  throne.  On  either 
side  sat  two  female  figures,  and  before  it  was  an  altar 
on  which  the  Ammonites  anciently  burned  incense  and 
offered  sacrifice  (Early  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  79,  Bonn). 
By  these  chapels  Lightfoot  explains  the  allusion  in 
Amos  v,  26;  Acts  vii,  43,  to  "  the  tabernacle  of  Molech ;" 
"  these  seven  chapels  (if  there  be  truth  in  the  thing) 
help  us  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  Molech's  taber- 
nacle, and  seem  to  give  some  reason  why  in  the  prophet 
he  is  called  Sikkuth,  or  the  Covert  God,  because  he  was 
retired  within  so  many  Concetti  (for  that  word  Kimchi 
useth)  before  one  could  come  at  him"  (Comm.  on  Ads 
vii,  43).  It  was  more  probably  a  shrine  or  ark  in  which 
the  figure  of  the  god  was  carried  in  processions,  or  which 
contained,  as  Movers  conjectures,  the  bones  of  children 
who  had  been  sacrificed,  and  were  used  for  magical  pur- 
poses. The  crown  of  Malcham,  taken  by  David  at 
Kabbah,  is  said  to  have  had  in  it  a  precious  stone  (a 
magnet,  according  to. Kimchi),  which  is  described  by 
Cyril  on  Amos  as  transparent  and  like  the  day-star, 
whence  Molech  has  groundlessly  been  identified  with 
the  planet  Venus  (Vossius,  De  Orig.  JdoL  ii,  c.  5,  p.  331). 
A  legend  is  told  in  Jerome's  Quastiones  Hebraica  (1 
Chron.  xx,  2)  that,  as  it  was  unlawful  for  a  Hebrew  to 
touch  anything  of  gold  or  silver  belonging  to  an  idol, 
Ittai  the  Gittite,  who  was  a  Philistine,  snatched  the 
crown  from  the  head  of  Milcom,  and  gave  it  to  David, 
who  thus  avoided  the  pollution. 

Many  instances  of  human  sacrifices  are  found  in  an- 
cient writers,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  de- 
scriptions in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  manner  in  which 
Molech  was  worshipped.  The  Carthaginians,  accord« 
ing  to  Augustine  (De  Civit.  Dei,  vii,  19),  offered  children 
to  Saturn,  and  by  the  Gauls  even  grown-up  persons 
were  sacrificed,  under  the  idea  that  of  all  seeds  the  best 
is  the  human  kind.  Eusebius  (Preep.  Ev.  iv,  16)  col- 
lected from  Porphyry  numerous  examples  to  the  same 
effect,  from  which  the  following  are  selected.  Among 
the  Khodians,  a  man  was  offered  to  Kronos  on  the  6th 
of  July ;  afterwards  a  criminal  condemned  to  death  was 
substituted.  The  same  custom  prevailed  in  Salamis, 
but  was  abrogated  by  Diiphilus,  king  of  Cyprus,  who 
substituted  an  ox.  According  to  Manetho,  Amosis  abol- 
ished the  same  practice  in  Egypt  at  Heliopolis  sacred  to 
Juno.  Sanchoniatho  relates  that  the  Phoenicians,  on 
the  occasion  of  any  great  calamity,  sacrificed  to  Saturn 
one  of  their  relatives.  Istrus  says  the  same  of  the  Cu- 
retes,  but  the  custom  was  abolished,  according  to  Pal- 
las, in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  At  Laodicea  a  virgin  was 
sacrificed  yearly  to  Athene,  and  the  Dumatii,  a  people 
of  Arabia,  buried  a  boy  alive  beneath  the  altar  each 
year.  Diodorus  Siculus  (xx,  14)  relates  that  the  Car- 
thaginians, when  besieged  by  Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Sic- 
ily, offered  in  public  sacrifice  to  Saturn  200  of  their  no- 
blest children,  while  others  voluntarily  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  number  of  300.  His  description  of  the 
statue  of  the  god  differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  Mo- 
lech, which  has  been  quoted.  The  image  was  of  brass, 
with  its  hands  outstretched  towards  the  ground  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  child,  when  placed  upon  them,  fell 
into  a  pit  full  of  fire.— Smith ;  Kitto. 

4.  Literature. — E.  F.  Rivinus,  De  rtKvc&vota  Judceo- 
rum  (Lips.  1785) ;  M.  F.  Cramer,  De  Molocho  (Viteb. 
1720) ;  N.  W.  Schroeder,  De  tabernac  Molochi  et  Stella 
dei  Remphan  (Marb.  1745) ;  P.  Viret,  Des  sacrifices  oVen- 
fans  fails  a  Moloch  (in  his  Vraye  et  fausse  religion, 
1682,  p.  599) ;  H.  Witsius,  De  cultu  Molochi  (in  his  Mis- 
cell,  sacr.  i,  485) ;  J.  Braun,  Selecta  Sacra,  p.  449  sq. ; 
Deyling,  Observ.  sacr.  ii,  444  sq. ;  Dietzsch  and  Ziegra, 
in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  vol.  xxiii;  Movers, Phonic  p. 65  et 
al;  Creuzer,  Symbol,  ii,  431  sq.;  Buttmann,  MythoL  ii, 
28  sq.;  Buddei  Histor.  eccl  V.  T.  i,  609;  Hug,  in  the 
Freib.  Zeitschr.  vii,  82  sq. ;  Gesenius,  Thes.  Heb.  p.  794 ; 
J.  G.  Kotch,  Molocholatria  Judaorum  (Lips.  1689) ;  C. 
T.  Zieger,  De  immolatume  liberorum   (Viteb.  1684); 
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Schwab,  De  Moloch  et  Remphan  (Viteb.  1667 ;  also  in 
the  The*.  Theol.  PhUoL  ii,  444  sq.).     See  Saturn. 

Molesworth,  Sir  William,  an  English  states- 
man and  celebrated  writer  on  philosophy  and  political 
economy,  was  born  in  Surrey  in  1810.  He  was  at  an 
early  age  ready  for  college  and  sent  to  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, where,  however,  he  failed  to  complete  his 
course  of  study,  because  of  a  quarrel  in  which  he  en- 
gaged with  one  of  his  tutors,  whom  he  even  challenged 
to  a  duel.  He  finallv  continued  his  studies  at  the  Uni- 
vcrsity  of  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  went  abroad, 
and  studied  for  some  time  in  the  high-schools  of  Ger- 
many. In  1831  he  became  prominent  in  the  political 
affairs  of  his  native  country,  and  soon  rose  to  distinction 
in  English  parliamentary  society.  He  also  largely  iden- 
tified himself  with  literary  labors,  and  in  1834  founded 
the  London  Review,  shortly  after  merged  into  the  West- 
minster Review,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  an  ed- 
itorial associate  with  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill  (q.  v.). 
Sir  William  was  alc:>  the  intimate  friend  of  James  Mill 
and  of  Bentham,  and  was  generally  regarded  as  the  par- 
liamentary representative  of  the  "  philosophical  Radi- 
cals." He  is,  however,  of  particular  interest  to  us  as 
the  student  of  Hobbes,  whom  Sir  William  greatly  ad- 
mired. He  accumulated  materials  for  a  life  of  the 
"Philosopher  of  Malmesbury,"  which  remain  in  MS. 
uncompleted.  He  was.  more  successful  in  the  publi- 
cation of  an  edition  of  Hobbes  s  works — which  he  com- 
menced in  1839,  and  carried  to  completion  at  a  cost 
of  many  thousand  pounds — consisting  of  a  reprint  of 
the  entire  miscellaneous  and  voluminous  writings  of 
Hobbes  (Lond.  1842-45,  11  vols.8vo),  and  constituting 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  republic  of  letters.  By 
Sir  William's  munificence  the  works  of  Hobbes  were 
placed  in  most  of  the  university  and  provincial  public 
libraries.  The  publication,  however,  did  him  great  dis- 
service in  public  life,  his  opponents  endeavoring  to  iden- 
tify him  with  the  freethiuking  opinions  of  Hobbes  in  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  with  the  great  philosopher's  conclusions 
in  favor  of  despotic  government;  yet  he  continued  a  par- 
liamentary career  of  the  greatest  energy  and  usefulness. 
Indeed,  even  for  his  political  connections  he  deserves 
our  notice.  He  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the 
evils  connected  with  the  transportation  of  criminals, 
and  as  chairman  of  a  parliamentary  committee  brought 
to  light  all  the  horrors  of  the  convict  system,  and  by 
untiring  labors  remedied  this  abuse,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
orders generally  in  colonial  administration.  In  1855 
he  became  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  and  no 
doubt  would  have  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
wholesome  measures,  but  he  died  soon  after,  Oct.  22, 1855. 
The  London  Times  called  him  the  "liberator  and  re- 
generator of  the  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain." 
See  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Fraser's  Magazine,  xvii,  338 ; 
IjOtuJ.  Gentleman* s  Magazine,  1845,  pt.  ii,  p.  645 ;  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  xxxviii,  506;  xliii,  519;  xliv,  625. 
See  also  Hobbes.     (J.  H.W.) 

Mo'li  (MooXi,  Vulg.  Moholi),  given  (1  Esdr.  viii, 
47)  instead  of  Mahli  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Levi  (Ezra  viii, 
18). 

Mo'lid  (Heb.  Molid',  T<Vn3,  begetter;  Sept,  Mw- 

\r\B  v.  r.  MwXdd,  MoAtf,  and  M u>r/X),  the  last  named 
of  the  two  sons  of  Abishur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judab,  by 
Abihail  (1  Chron.  ii,  29).     B.C.  long  after  1612. 

Molieres,  Joseph  Privat  de,  a  French  philosoph- 
ical writer  of  some  note,  was  born  at  Tarascon  in  1677. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Ora- 
tory ;  but,  having  embraced  the  philosophical  doctrines 
of  Mnlebranche,  he  quitted  the  society  after  the  death 
of  Malebranche  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  physics  and 
mathematics.  He  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  at 
the  royal  college,  and  became  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
Cartesian  views.  He  died  May  12,  1742.  His  works 
range  within  the  departments  of  mathematics,  physical 
science,  and  philosophy.  In  the  last-named  field  he 
published  Philosophical  Lectures  (Paris,  1732,  4  vols. 


8vo) .    See  Saveriens,  Hist,  des  Philosophes  Modernts,  vi'v 
217  sq. ;  Revue  Chritienne,  1869,  p.  725. 

Molin,  Laurent,  a  Swedish  theologian,  who  flour- 
ished towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century  as  a  pro- 
fessor at  Upsala,  was  born  in  1657,  and  died  Sept.  19, 
1724.  He  published  De  Clavibus  Vetentm  (Upsala,  1 684, 
4 to): — De  Origine  Lucorum  (ibid.  1689): — a  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  in  the  Swedish  language  (Stockholm, 
1720, 12mo). 

Molina,  Antonio  de,  a  Spanish  theologian,  was 
born  at  'Cilla-Nueva-de-los-Infantes,  Castile,  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Order  of  the  Augustines,  among  whom  he  taught 
theology,  and  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  superior. 
The  desire  to  lead  a  still  more  retired  life  led  him  to 
forsake  his  official  connection,  and  take  refuge  in  a  small 
convent  at  Miraflores,  where  he  died,  Sept.  21,  1612. 
He  wrote  many  works  which  have  a  considerable  repu- 
tation ;  among  others,  Instruction  de  sacerdotes  (Barcelo- 
na and  Madrid).  This  book  had  already  passed  through 
seven  editions  when  it  was  translated  into  Latin  by  P. 
Nicolas  Jassenboy  (Anvers,  1618,  8vo).  There  existed 
also  a  French  (1639),  an  English  (1652),  and  an  Italian 
version  :—Exercicios  espirituales  de  las  excelencias  pro- 
vecho  (Burgos,  1615, 4 to;  Madrid,  1653) ;  also  translated 
into  Italian.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Molina,  Luis,  a  distinguished  Spanish  theologian, 
was  born  at  Cuenca,  in  New  Castile,  in  1535.  In  1558 
he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  studied 
at  Coimbra,  and  afterwards  served  for  twenty  years 
as  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Evora,  in 
Portugal.  He  died  at  Madrid,  Oct.  12,  1601.  In  his 
writings,  which  treat  especially  of  grace  and  free-will, 
he  propounded  a  system  of  doctrine  which  has  since 
been  called  Molinism,  alter  him.  It  was  while  writing 
a  commentary  on  Thomas  Aquinas  (published  at  Cuen- 
ca, 1593,  2  vols.  foL)  that  he  was  led  to  attempt  the  old 
Pelagian  Controversy  by  a  conciliation  of  free-will  in 
roan  with  the  divine  foreknowledge,  and  with  predesti- 
nation, and  he  finally  advocated  his  system  in  his  De 
liberi  arbitrii  concordia  cum  gratia  donis,  Divma  Prm- 
scientia,  Providentia,  PmdestinaHone,  et  Reprobation* 
(Lisbon,  1588,  4 to).  This  book,  dedicated  to  the  grand 
Inquisition  of  Portugal,  at  once  gave  rise  to  a  violent 
controversy.  Molina  rejects  the  sufficiency  of  grace, 
asserting  that  grace  is  sometimes  sufficient,  sometimes 
insufficient,  according  as  the  will  is  co-operating  with 
or  resisting  it  According  to  his  theory,  the  efficacy  of 
grace  is  the  result  of  the  consent  of  the  human  will; 
not  that  this  consent  gives  it  any  strength,  but  because 
this  consent  is  requisite  in  order  that  grace  should  be 
efficient.  He  therefore  says  that  man  requires  grace  in 
order  to  do  good,  but  that  God  never  fails  to  grant  this 
grace  to  those  who  ssk  it  with  fervor;  he  also  asserts 
that  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  answer  or  not  to  the 
calling  of  grace.  These  opinions,  which  had  found 
many  followers,  were  first  attacked  by  the  Spanish  Do- 
minicans as  being  of  a  Pelagianizing  tendency,  while 
they  themselves  were  firmly  attached  to  the  doctrine 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  came  hence  to  be  named 
Thomists  (q.  v.).  The  innovation  was  afterwards  at- 
tacked also  by  the  Calvinists  as  opposing  the  theology 
of  Augustine,  and  also  by  the  Jansenists.  Indeed,  po 
much  opposition  had  been  encountered  by  the  J/o/i- 
nists,  as  the  propagators  of  this  peculiar  doctrine  were 
called,  that  it  was  thought  wise  in  1594  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  consideration  of  pope  Clement  VIII,  who 
enjoined  silence  on  both  parties,  and  promised  to  com- 
mit the  decision  of  the  dispute  to  a  congregation  of  the- 
ologians. Upon  this  the  Dominicans  used  their  influ- 
ence with  Philip  II  to  induce  the  pope  to  reopen  the 
question  at  once ;  and,  the  king's  persuasion  prevailing, 
the  pope  in  1597  organized  for  that  special  purpose  a 
congregation  called  De  A  itxilHs,  consisting  of  a  presi- 
dent, cardinal  Malnici,  the  bishop  of  Trent,  of  three 
other  bishops,  and  seven  theologians  of  different  frater- 
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nities.    It  was  made  their  task  to  inquire  into  the  nat- 
ure of  the  assistance  derived  from  grace,  and  its  mode 
of  operation.     On  Jan.  16, 1698,  the  opinions  of  Molina 
were  thus  summarized :  (1)  A  reason  or  ground  of  (iod'8 
predestination  is  to  be  found  in  man's  right  use  of  his  free- 
will.   (2)  In  order  that  the  grace  which  God  bestows  to 
enable  men  to  persevere  in  religion  may  become  the  gift 
of  perseverance,  it  is  necessary  that  they  may  be  fore- 
seen as  consenting  and  co-operating  with  the  divine 
assistance  offered  them,  which  is  a  thing  within  their 
power.    (8)  There  is  a  mediate  prescience  which  is 
neither  the  free  nor  the  natural  knowledge  of  God,  and 
by  which  he  knows  future  contingent  events  before  he 
forms  his  decree.*     (4)  Predestination  may  be  consid- 
ered as  either  general  (relating  to  whole  classes  of  per- 
sons), or  particular  (relating  to  individual  persons).    In 
general  predestination  there  is  no  reason  or  ground  for 
it  beyond  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  or  none  on  the  part 
of  persons  predestinated ;  but  in  particular  predestina- 
tion (or  that  of  individuals)  there  is  a  cause  or  ground 
in  the  foreseen  good  use  of  free-will.     In  1601,  finally, 
the  decision  of  the  congregation  was  rendered.     It  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  the  Thornistic  opinions.     But  not- 
withstanding this  decision,  the  Jesuits,  who  were  al- 
most en  masse  with  the  Molimsts,  succeeded  in  prevail- 
ing on  Clement  VIII  to  reopen  the  case;  and  a  new 
congregation  was  appointed,  consisting  of  fifteen  cardi- 
nals, five  bishops,  and  nine  doctors,  over  whom  the 
pope  himself  presided  on  seventy-eight  different  occa- 
sions between  March  20, 1602,  and  Jan.  22,  1605;  but 
when  about  to  pronounce  sentence  he  died,  and  the 
congregation's  sittings  had  to  be  continued  under  his 
successor.  Paul  V,  from  September,  1605,  until.  March, 
1606.    Yet  even  after  the  expiration  of  such  a  long  pe- 
riod of  deliberation,  covering  over  two  hundred  sittings, 
a  settlement  of  the  question  seemed  less  likely  than 
ever;  and  pope  Paul,  not  wishing  to  condemn  or  to  ap- 
prove, either  party,  public  policy  requiring  that  the 
pope  should  not  make  an  enemy  of  France  by  deciding 
against  the  Jesuits,  nor  of  Spain  by  deciding  against  the 
Dominicans,  quietly  concluded  to  discontinue  the  sit- 
tings, simply  announcing  that  he  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  of  giving  his  verdict  when  he  should  see  fit 
Only,  in  dismissing  the  contending  parties,  in  1607,  he 
forbade  their  publishing  anything  more  on  the  subject 
This  command,  however,  was  but  little  regarded,  and  the 
Scientia  media  of  Molina  came  to  be  substantially  adopt- 
ed by  Jesuit  theologians,  while  all  his  adversaries,  the 
upholders  of  "  efficacious  grace,"  have  protested  against 
this  system  as  semi-Pelagianism.    Jansenius,  for  in- 
stance, accuses  Molina  of  disregarding  St.  Augustine, 
and  of  misrepresenting  his  opinions,  etc.    Bossuet  says, 
in  answer  to  this  reproach  of  semi-Pelagianism  (see  bis 
answer  to  Jurieu,  Avertissement  aux  Protestants),  "As 
for  M.  Jurieu's  objection  of  our  Molinists  being  semi- 
Pelagians,  if  he  had  only  opened  their  books  he  would 
have  seen  that  they  recognised  in  all  the  elect  a  gra- 
tuitous preference  on  the  part  of  divine  grace — a  grace 
ever  predisposing,  ever  necessary  for  all  pious  deeds. 
This  we  never  find  among  the  semi-Pelagians.     Go- 
ing further,  or  making  grace  to  be  preceded  by  some 
purely  human  acts  with  which  it  is  then  connected,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  no  Roman  Catholic  will 
contradict  me  when  I  say  that  this  would  be  a  fearful 
mistake,  which  would  take  away  the  very  foundation 
of  humility,  and  that  the  Church  would  never  tolerate 
it,  after  having  so  often  decided,  and  lately  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  that  everything  good,  even  to  the  first  dis- 
position of  the  sinner  to  be  converted,  comes  from  an 
impelling  and  predisposing  grace,  which  is  preceded  by 

*  In  Molina's  theology  the  "natural"  knowledge  of 
God  is  that  of  what  be  effects  by  his  direct  power  or  by 
second  cansee.  His  "  free"  knowledge  is  that  of  what  he 
pnrposes  of  his  own  free-will.  His  mediate  "  knowledge" 
("scientia  media")  is  that  of  what  will  depend  on  the  free- 
will of  his  crentnreo,  whose  actions  he  foresees  by  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  forces  by  which  those  actions  will 
be  brought  about  and  controlled. 


no  merit.'1  Molina  wrote  also  De  Justitia  et  Jure  (Cuen- 
ca,  1592,  6  vols,  fol.;  Mayence,  1659).  See  Antonio, 
Xova  Bibtiotkeca  Hispano ;  Alegambe,  De  Script.  Soc. 
Jesu,  p.  314  sq. ;  A  brege  de  CHisL  de  la  Congregation  de 
A  uxiliis;  Bossuet,  A  vertissementaux  Protestants ;  Encyd. 
dies  Gens  du  Monde ;  Fleurv,  EccL  Hist,  clxxxiii,  4 ;  Le 
Clerc,  BibL  Univ.  et  Hist.  voL  xiv ;  Aug.  le  Blanc,  Hist. 
Congreg.  de  Auxil.  Gratia  Divin.  (Domin.) ;  Meyer, 
Hist.  Controv.  de  Divin.  Gratia  A  uxii.  (Jesuit) ;  Kuhn, 
Kathol.  Dogmatik,  i,  291  sq. ;  Kanke,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy, 
i.  587  sq. ;  ii,  90  sq. ;  Nicolini,  HisL  of  the  Jesuits,  p. 
281, 232 ;  Walch,  Religiose  Streitigkeiten  ausser  d.  lather. 
Kirche,  i,  269  sq. ;  Schroekh,  Kirchengeschichte  s.  d.  Re/. 
iv,  295  sq. ;  Hagcnbach,  Hist.  Doctrines,  ii,  202,  278, 280, 
288 ;  Bickersteth,  Christian  Student,  sec.  iv,  p.  233 ;  Wet- 
zer  u.  Welte  (Roman  Catholic),  Kirchen-LexiJcon,  vii, 
199  sq. 

Molinseus.    See  Moulin,  De. 

Mollnarl,  Antonio,  a  Venetian  painter,  who 
flourished  iu  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  was  a 
pupil  of  Antonio  Zanchi,  whose  maxims  he  afterwards 
renounced,  creating  a  style  of  his  own.  Molinari  paint- 
ed some  excellent  works  for  several  of  the  Venetian 
churches,  but  his  pictures  were  very  unequal  in  merit 
Lanzi  says  that  in  his  best  works,  "as  the  History  of 
Hosea,  in  the  Corpus  Domini  at  Venice,  he  displays  a 
style  no  less  solid  than  pleasing,  which  equally  satisfies 
the  judgment  and  the  eye.  There  is  a  study  of  both 
design  and  expression,  ample  beauty  of  forms,  richness 
of  drapery,  with  a  taste  and  harmony  of  coloring  not 
surpassed  by  any  artist  of  the  time."  See  Lanzi,  Hist, 
of  Painting,  transL  by  Roscoe,  ii,  295;  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  575. 

Mollnarl,  Giovanni,  an  eminent  painter  of  the 
school  of  Piedmont,  was  born  at  Savigliano  in  1721. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Cavaliere  Beaumont,  and  executed  a 
number  of  works  of  art  for  the  various  churches  at  Tu- 
rin and  adjacent  cities.  A  picture  in  the  church  of  S. 
Bernardo  di  Vercelli,  representing  a  number  of  saints, 
is,  according  to  Lanzi, "  well  disposed,  with  good  action, 
and  conducted  with  great  care."  In  Turin  there  is  an 
Addolorata  by  him  at  the  Regio  Albergo  della  Virtu; 
in  other  places  in  the  state  are  numerous  religious  works, 
among  which  a  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  abbey  of  S. 
Benigno,  is  worthy  of  mention.  His  character  was  nat- 
urally timid,  reserved,  and  modest;  and  Lanzi  says  he 
did  not  paint  history  as  much  as  he  should.  Lanzi  does 
not  give  the  date  of  his  decease,  but  Spooner  places  his 
death  in  1793.  See  Lanzi,  Hist,  of  Painting,  transL  by 
Roscoe,  iii,  815;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Pine  Arts, 
ii,  575. 

Molinet,  Claude  du,  a  French  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quary, was  born  at  Chalons-sur-Marne  in  1620,  and  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  bis  life  occupied  the  position  of 
canon  regular  and  procurator  general  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  St.  Genevieve,  Paris.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  based  mainly  upon  his  researches  in  ec- 
clesiastical antiquities,  the  mo*t  prominent  of  which  are 
an  edition  of  The  Epistles  of  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Tournay, 
with  notes,  and  The  History  of  the  principal  Popes,  as 
taken  from  Medals.  The  latter  work  extends  from 
Martin  V  to  Innocent  XI,  and  includes  a  description  of 
medals  from  1417  to  1678.  In  addition  to  his  labors  in 
numismatics,  he  collected  a  great  many  rare  curiosities 
and  relics,  and  some  very  remarkable  Greek  and  Orien- 
tal MSS.  The  library  of  Su  Genevieve  owes  muoh  to 
him  for  its  present  renown  on  account  of  its  great  col- 
lection and  careful  preservation  of  antiquities,  which 
have  not  only  proved  of  public  interest,  but  of  great  his- 
torical value.     He  died  Sept.  2, 1687.     (H.  W.  T.) 

Molinier,  Etlenne,  a  French  Roman  Catholic, 
born  at  Toulouse  about  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, began  life  with  the  study  of  law,  and  became 
counsellor  to  the  parliament  of  his  native  city ;  but  sub- 
sequently took  orders,  and  became  doctor  of  theology 
and  of  civil  and  canon  law.    He  preached  with  great 
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success  in  the  principal  churches  of  Provence  and  Paris, 
and  even  preached  before  Louis  XIII,  when  that  mon- 
arch was  crowned  in  1610.  He  died  in  1650.  Molinier 
wrote  Sermons  pour  let  dimanckes  de  Carmee  (Toulouse, 
1631,  2  vols.  8vo):  —  Id.  tur  le  mt/stere  de  la  Croix 
(1635,  8vo):— /a.  pour  f  Octave  de  Saint  Sacremcni 
(Toulouse,  1640,  8ro)  :—I<L  tur  le  symbole  de  la  Croix 
(Rouen,  1650, 8vo).  .These  sermons  evince  much  depth 
of  thought  as.  well  as  vast  erudition.  See  Biographie 
Touloutaine;  DicUonnaire  portatyf det  Pridicateurt. — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginerale,  ft.  v. 

Molinier,  Jean-Baptiste,  a  French  divine,  was 
bom  at  Aries  in  1675,  began  bis  studies  in  bis  own 
country,  and  continued  them  at  Pezenas,  under  the  fa- 
thers of  the  Oratory;  he  then  entered  the  army,  but 
finally  qnitted  the  sword  to  take  holy  orders.  '  He 
taught  theology  at  Aries,  and  entered  the  Congregation 
of  the  Oratory  in  1700.  He  was  subsequently  sent  to 
the  seminary  of  Saint-Magloire  of  Paris,  and  to  Macon 
and  Grenoble.  He  evinced  remarkable  talent  for  preach- 
ing, and  was  very  successful  at  Toulouse,  Lyons,  Or- 
leans, and  at  Paris.  Massillon,  hearing  him,  was  im- 
pressed by  his  eloquence,  but  at  the  same  time  surprised 
at  the  inequality  of  his  talent,  which  sometimes  rose  to 
the  sublime,  and  again  sank  heavily  to  the  obscure  and 
commonplace.  Biographers  say  that  when  Molinier 
devoted  much  labor  to  his  discourses,  he  equalled  the 
most  celebrated  French  orators;  but  he  relied  too  much 
upon  his  talent,  and  did  hot  sufficiently  moderate  the 
impetuosity  of  his  imagination.  His  discourses  are  the 
production  of  a  happy  genius,  which  expresses  itself 
with  much  fire,  energy,  force,  dignity,  and  ease.  He 
only  lacked  taste;  his  style  is  incorrect,  unequal,  and 
marred  by  common  phrases,  which  form  a  strange  con- 
trast to  many  parts  full  of  life  and  grandeur.  Molinier 
left  the  Oratory  in  1720,  and  retired  to  the  diocese  of 
Sens,  whence  he  returned  to  Paris  to  resume  his  preach- 
ing, but  was  prohibited  from  doing  so  by  M.  de  Vinti- 
mille.  No  longer  permitted  to  preach,  Molinier  wrote. 
He  left  the  following  works :  Traduction  nouvelle  of  the 
Imitation  de  Jesus-Christ  (Paris,  1725, 12mo) :  —  JSer- 
mont  Choitit  (1782-34,  8  vols.  12mo) ;  the  sermon  Du 
Ciel  U  considered  his  principal  production :  —  Panegy- 
liquet  (1732-34,  3  vols.  12rao) : — Discourt  tur  la  virile 
de  la  religion  Chretienne  (1782-84,  2  vols.  12mo) :— /«- 
ttructions  et  PrUret  propret  a  toutemr  let  dmes  data  let 
votes  de  la  penitence,  etc  (l2mo) ;  a  sequel  to  the  Direc- 
teur  det  dmet  penitent**  of  Vauge  i—Exerdce  du  pinitent, 
with  an  Office  de  la  penitence  (18mo) : — Let  Ptaumet, 
translated  into  French,  with  some  Notes  Uttiralet  et  mo- 
rales (12mo) : — Paraphrase  du  psaume  Miserere : — Sur 
rArianisme  (1718,  4to);  very  rare.  He  retired  from 
public  life  but  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  Paris,  March  15, 1745.  See  Bougerel,  ffittoire 
det  flommet  illustret  de  Provence  ,*  Cbaudont  and  Delan- 
dine,  Did.  hist.  s.  v. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Molinism,  the  name  given  to  the  system  of  grace 
and  election  taught  by  Louis  Molina  (q.  v.).  The  kind 
of  prescience  denominated  in  the  Romish  schools  Scien- 
tin  media  is  that  foreknowledge  of  future  contingencies 
which  arises  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and 
faculties  of  rational  beings,  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  shall  be  placed,  of  the  objects  that  shall  be 
presented  to  them,  and  of  the  influence  which  their  cir- 
cumstances and  objects  must  have  on  their  actions. 
This  system  has  been  commonly  taught  in  the  Jesuit 
schools;  but  a  modification  of  it  was  introduced  by  the 
celebrated  Spanish  divine,  Suarez  (q.  v.),  in  order  to 
save  the  doctrine  of  special  election.  Suarez  held  that  al- 
though God  gives  to  all  men  grace  absolutely  sufficient  for 
their  salvation,  yet  he  gives  to  the  elect  a  grace  which 
is  not  alone  in  itself  sufficient,  but  which  is  so  attem- 
pered to  their  disposition,  their  opportunities,  and  other 
circumstances,  that  they  infallibly,  although  yet  quite 
freely,  yield  to  its  influence.  This  modification  of  Moli- 
na's system  is  called  Conoruism.    Molinism  must  not 


be  confounded  either  with  Pelagianism  or  semi-Pela- 
gianism,  inasmuch  as  Molinism  distinctly  supposes  the 
inability  of  man  to  do  any  supernatural  act  without 
grace  (q.  v.).    See  Thomistb  ;  Will,  Free. 

Molinos,  Miguel  de,  a  Spanish  theologian,  found- 
er of  the  Quietists,  was  born  of  noble  parentage  near  Sar- 
agossa,  December  21, 1627.  He  studied  at  Pampeluna, 
and,  after  finishing  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Co- 
imbra,  took  holy  orders,  and  in  1669  went  to  Home, 
where  his  pious  conduct  and  the  purity  of  his  life  caused 
many  to  choose  him  for  their  spiritual  director.  He 
acquired  great  reputation,  but  steadily  refused  all  eccle- 
siastical preferment.  In  1675  he  published  his  Wag  or 
Guide  to  what  the  Mystics  call  a  spiritual  or  contem- 
plative life.  This  book,  written  in  Spanish,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  recommendations  of  some  of  the  greatest 
and  most  respectable  men.  In  1681  it  was  published  at 
Rome  in  Italian,  though  it  had  appeared  in  that  lan- 
guage some  time  before  in  other  places.  Afterwards  it 
was  translated  into  the  Dutch,  French,  and  Latin  lan- 
guages; and  was  very  often  printed  in  Holland,  France, 
and  Italy.  The  Latin  translation,  under  the  title  of 
Afanuductio  spirituality  was  published  by  A.  H.  Fcanke 
(Halle,  1687, 12mo).  In  Italian  it  bore  the  tide  of  Gvida 
Spifituale.  But  though  the  work  added  greatly  to  Mo- 
linos's  celebrity,  it  also  became  the  subject  of  bitter  op- 
position. It  was  soon  attacked.  There  were  not  want- 
ing many  who  in  the  specious  but  visionary  principles 
of  this  work  discovered  the  seeds  of  a  dangerous  and 
seductive  error.  Among  these  the  celebrated  preacher 
Segneri  was  the  first  who  ventured  publicly  to  call  its  or- 
thodoxy into  question;  but  his  strictures  were  by  Moti- 
nos's  friends  ascribed  to  jealousy  of  the  influence  which 
Molinos  had  acquired  with  the  people.  By  degree** 
however,  reports  unfavorable  to  the  practical  results  of 
this  teaching,  and  even  to  the  personal  conduct  and 
character  of  its  author,  or  of  his  followers,  began  to  find 
circulation;  and  eventually  the  Jesuits  took  decided 
ground  against  him,  and  he  was  accused  of  heresy. 
The  substance  of  his  system,  which  his  friends  interpret 
in  one  way  and  his  opponents  in  another,  amounted  to 
this:  Christian  perfection  consists  in  the  peace  of  the 
soul,  in  renouncement  of  all  external  and  temporal 
things,  in  the  pure  love  of  God,  free  from  all  considera- 
tions of  interest  or  hope  of  reward.  Thus  a  soul  which 
desires  the  supreme  good  must  renounce  not  only  all  sen- 
sual pleasures,  but  also  all  material  and  sensual  things; 
silence  every  impulse  of  its  mind  and  will,  and  concen- 
trate and  absorb  itself  in  God.  Molinos's  enemies  ac- 
cused him  and  some  of  his  disciples  of  reviving  tha 
abuses  of  the  Gnostics,  and  of  teaching,  both  by  their 
precepts  and  their  example,  the  most  objectionable  prin- 
ciples of  Quietism.  According  to  the  propositions  which 
were  condemned  by  the  Inquisition,  he  pushed  to  such 
an  extreme  the  contemplative  repose  which  is  the  com- 
mon characteristic  of  Quietism  as  to  teach  the  utter 
indifference  of  the  soul,  in  a  state  of  perfect  contempla- 
tion, to  all  external  things,  and  its  entire  independence 
of  the  outer  world,  even  of  the  actions  of  the  very  body 
which  it  animates;  insomuch  that  this  internal  perfec- 
tion is  compatible  with  the  worst  external  excesses, 
since  these  are  of  no  importance  so  long  as  the  soul 
remains  in  communion  with  God.  See  Quietism.  It 
is  very  probable  that  the  opposition  to  him,  especially 
that  of  the  Jesuits  and  others  who  watched  over  the 
interests  of  the  Romish  cause,  was  provoked  because 
they  perceived  that  Molinos's  system  tacitly  accused 
the  Romish  Church  of  a  departure  from  true  religion. 
Molinos,  though  he  had  a  vast  number  of  friends,  and 
though  the  pontiff  himself,  Innocent  XI,  was  partial  to 
him,  was  in  1685  cited  before  the  Inquisition,  and  sub- 
mitted to  close  imprisonment  and  examination.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  opinions  contained  in  his  book,  a  prodig- 
ious mass  of  papers  and  letters,  to  the  number,  it  is 
said,  of  20,000,  found  in  his  house,  were  produced  against 
him,  and  he  was  himself  rigorously  examined  as  to  hia 
opinions.    The  trial  lasted  two  years;  and  in  1687  sixty- 
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eight  propositions  contained  in  his  book  were  solemnly 
condemned.  By  a  decree  of  Aug.  28, 1687,  he  was  de- 
clared to  have  taught  false  and  dangerous  dogmas,  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  to  Christian 
piety.  On  Sept.  8  following  he  was  brought  out  in  a 
yellow  scapular,  with  a  red  cross  before  and  behind, 
made  to  kneel  on  a  scaffold  in  front  of  the  church  of  the 
Dominicans,  and  there  compelled  to  recant  all  he  had 
taught  in  his  books;  after  which  he  was  compelled  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  prison.  A  bull  of  In- 
nocent XII,  of  Nov.  19,  confirmed  the  action  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  condemned,  m  globo,  the  sixty-eight  prop- 
ositions. A  refutation  of  Molinos's  doctrine  is  to  be 
found  in  Fenelon's  works  (Versailles,  1820),  and  in  Bos- 
suet,  Etats  cTOraison.  See  Moreri,  Diet,  histor. ;  Plu- 
quet,  Diction*  des  Mr  hies;  Recueil  de  diverse*  pieces 
concernant  it  Quietisme  et  Its  Quietistes,  ou  Molinos,  ses 
senHmens  et  ses  disciples  (Amsterd.  1688,  8vo) ;  Lettres 
ecrits  de  Home  touchanl  le  Quietism*;  ou  Molinos,  ses 
sentiments,  etc.  (Amsterd.  1688) ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklo- 
pddie,  ix,  698 ;  Mosheim,  Eccles.  Hist,  iii,  889  sq. ;  Ber- 
gier,  Diet,  de  Theologie,  iv,  420;  Wetzer  u.Welte,  Kir- 
chen-Lexibon,  vii,  218  sq. ;  Scharling,  in  Niedner's  Zeit- 
schrifl,  18W,  p.  825  sq.,  489  sq. ;  1855,  p.  8  sq. ;  Baum- 
garten-Crusius,  Compend.  d.  Dogmen  Gesch.  i,  407  sq.; 
Hodgson,  Reformers  and  Martyrs;  Heinroth,  Gtsch.  u. 
Kritik  d.  Mysticismus,  pt  iii,  ch.  iii ;  Walcb,  Religiose 
Streitigkeiten  ausser  der  luther.  Kirche,  i,  293  sq. ;  ii,  982 
aq. ;  Schrockh,  Kirchengeschichte  «.  d.  Ref.  vii,  468  sq. 
See  Mysticism. 

Molkenbtihr,  Marcellix,  a  German  Boman 
Catholic  theologian,  was  bom  at  Munster,  Sept  1, 1741, 
and  was  educated  in  the  convents  of  the  Rhenish  coun- 
try. In  1758  he  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  at 
Hanau,  but  was  ordained  to  holy  orders  Oct.  27, 1764, 
and  for  nine  years  taught  philosophy  and  mathematics, 
and  for  twelve  years  divinity  and  moral  theology  at  Pad- 
erborn. He  then  retired  to  the  convent  of  St  Francis  at 
Mttnster;  but  in  1611,  when  it  was  abolished,  he  lived  for 
a  while  privately.  In  1815  he  re-entered  monastic  life 
in  the  convent  of  St  Francis  at  Paderborn,  and  died  there 
in  1881.  Some  of  his  most  important  works  are :  Das 
Zeitalter  der  Vernunft  hearausgegebm  von  Thomas  Paine, 
widerlegt,  etc  (Paderborn,  1797,  2d  edition;  Mttnster, 
1802): — Neue  Austegungsart  des  alien  Testaments  von 
WeckUin,  Prof,  zu  Munster,  widerlegt  (Doraten,  1806)  :— 
Neue  der  Gottheit  Jesu  nachtheilige  A  uslegung  des  I  Capi- 
id  des  Evangel  Joh.  von  Muih,  Prof,  in  Erfurt^  widerlegt 
(ibid.  1807)  i—Wo  ist  die  dlteste  und  vornekmrsU  bischoJHr 
che  Kircke  in  derganzen  Christenheit  f  Bei  den  Griechen 
oder  bei  den  Lateinernf  (Paderborn,  1815) :  —  Ueber  die 
Ankunft  des  hi  Apostel  Petrus  nach  Rom  und  Antio- 
chia,  und  einige  vorgebliche  alte  Streitigkeiten  mehrerer 
Bisckofe  wider  die  P&pste  (ibid.  1816) : — Anmerkungen 
uber  die  neuen  deutschen  Uebersetzungen  des  N.  T.  durch 
Carl  und  Iscander  van  Est,  ouch  besonders  uber  den  be- 
straften  Cephas  (ibid.  1817) -.—Hietoria  religioms  Chris- 
tiana m  compendio  et  ordim  chtvnico  exhibita,  torn,  i, 
ab  anno  1-326  (ibid.  1818).  See  Waitzenegger,  Gelehr- 
ten-  und  SchrifisteUer  Lexikon  der  deutschen  hathoUschen 
GeistUchkeit,  ii,  18  sq. 

Mollah  (Arab,  maula,  Turk,  meula,  L  e.  ruler)  is 
the  name  of  a  Turkish  superior  judge,  who  is  an  ex- 
pounder of  civil  and  criminal  law,  and  of  the  religion 
of  the  state;  he  is  therefore  necessarily  both  a  lawyer 
and  an  ecclesiastic.  Under  him  is  the  cadi  or  judge, 
who  administers  the  law,  and  superior  to  him  are  the 
kadhiasker  and  the  mufti  (q.  v.).  They  all  are,  how- 
ever, subject  to  the  Sheik  al-Islam,  or  supreme  mufti. 
In  Persia,  the  office  of  mollab  is  similar  to  what  it  is  in 
Turkey ;  but  his  superior  there  is  the  "  sadr,"  or  chief 
of  the  mollahs.  In  the  states  of  Turkestan,  the  rool- 
lahs  have  the  whole  government  in  their  hands. — Cham- 
bers, Cyclop,  s.  v.   See  Mullah. 

Mttller,  Heinrioh,  popularly  known  as  Henry 
von  Zutphen,  one  of  the  early  Protestant  martyrs,  was 


bom  in  1488,  in  the  county  of  Zutphen,  in  the  Nether* 
lands.    In  1504  he  joined  the  Augustinians,  and  in  1515 
went  to  the  then  newly-established  University  of  Wit- 
tenberg.    Here  he  became  intimate  with  Luther.     In 
1516,  on  his  return  home,  be  was,  notwithstanding  his 
youth,  made  prior  of  the  Augustinian  convent  of  Doit, 
but  was  finally  obliged  to  leave  it  in  1520  on  account  of 
his  reformatory  opinions,  went  to  Antwerp,  and  there 
became  sub-prior  of  the  Augustinian  convent     This 
place  also  he  was  obliged  to  leave  in  December,  1520, 
his  favorable  opinion  of  the  Reformers  having  made 
him  many  enemies  in  the  body,  and  in  March,  1521,  we 
find  him  back  at  Wittenberg,  occupied  in  studies.     But 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  Edict  of  Worms,  the  evan- 
gelical party  began  to  be  persecuted  in  the  Nether- 
lands, he  returned,  in  1522,  to  Dort  aud  to  Antwerp, 
and  there  by  his  example  encouraged  the  Augustinians 
to  spread  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.     The  In* 
quUition  quickly  recognised  in  him  a  leading  spirit,  and 
he  was  marked  as  one  whose  head  should  fall.    On 
Sept  29  he  was  arrested,  but  the  people  rallied  and  re- 
leased him.     Satisfied  that  safety  could  be  found  only 
in  flight,  he  then  bade  adieu  to  his  Christian  friends, 
and  went  successively  to  Amsterdam  and  Zutphen,  with 
the  expectation  of  making  his.  way  back  to  Wittenberg, 
But  he  was  stopped  in  Bremen,  and  entreated  by  the 
people  to  stay  there  and  preach  the  new  doctrines.  Con- 
senting, after  much  urgent  solicitation,  be  was  made 
pastor,  and  by  his  preaching  soon  gained  the  greater 
portion  of  the  people  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
In  November,  1524,  wheu  his  friends  felt  satisfied  that 
the  cause  had  been  so  efficiently  served  as  to  make  a 
falling  away  to  Romanism  well-nigh  impossible,  he 
left  for  Meldorf,  in  Denmark,  where  he  was  desired 
to  introduce  the  Reformation.     He  encountered  great 
opposition,  and,  though  the  authorities  of  the  place 
were  in  his  favor,  he  was  seized  on  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  their  dupes,  and 
burned  the  next  day  as  a  heretic    The  news  as  it 
reached  the  different  German  Reformers  caused  great 
sorrow.    The  loss  sustained  seemed  irreparable.     Me» 
lancthon  wrote  a  hymn  of  praise  over  him,  Luther  a  let- 
ter of  sympathy  to  the  Christians  of  Bremen,  and  an  ac- 
count of  his  martyrdom.    In  the  cemetery  of  Meldorf, 
where  Miller's  remains  had  been  deposited  after  a  se- 
vere struggle  with  the  drunken  rowdies  who,  fired  by 
religious  fanaticism,  had  caused  his  death,  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory,  June  25, 1830.    See  Luther, 
Vom  Bruder  Heinrich,  etc,  in  Werbe,  voL  xxvi  (Er- 
langen  edition);  Heckel,  Die  MSrtyrer  in  d.  evangeL 
Kirche,  edited  by  Wichern  (Hamb.  1845  and  1849); 
Hudelbach,  Christliche  Biographic  (Leips.  1849);  Flied- 
ner,  Buck.  d.  M&rtyrer,  vol.  ii ;  Schlegel,  Kirchen  u. 
Reformationsgesch.  v.  Norddeutschland,  vol  ii;  Ranke, 
Deutsche  Gesch.  im  Zeitalter  d.  Reform,  vols,  i  and  ii ; 
Hist,  of  the  Reformation  (Austin's  transl.  Phila.  1844, 
8vo),  bk.  i ;  Motley,  John  ofBarneveld  (N.  Y.  1874),  i,  283 
sq.;  Zeitschr.f.  hist,  theol.  1868,  p. 485;  Pierer,  Univer- 
saULexihon,  xi,867;  Herzog,  Real- Encykfopadie,  be,  704. 
(J.H.W.) 

M oiler,  Henry,  a  Lutheran  minister,  noted  for  his 
valuable  labors  in  the  Lutheran  interests  in  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  in  1749.  When 
only  a  youth  of  fourteen  he  migrated  to  this  country, 
and  went  to  Philadelphia.  There  he  was  one  day, 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  met  in  the  street  by  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Muhlenberg,  who  had  known  his  people,  and 
who  recognised  in  the  young  man  so  striking  a  family 
resemblance  as  to  induce  him  to  stop  and  inquire  his 
name.  Identified  by  the  doctor,  Henry  was  at  once  giv- 
en a  place  in  his  own  house,  and  everything  was  done  to 
promote  his  welfare.  The  doctor  also  gave  him  an  ap- 
pointment as  assistant  in  a  school  in  which  he  himself 
was  then  teaching,  while  Mailer's  leisure  hours  were 
devoted  to  the  study  of  theology,  under  the  direction 
of  his  patron.  Moller  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel 
by  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  willing  to  share 
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the  privations  and  sufferings  incident  to  those  early  days, 
when  the  members  of  churches  were  scattered  through 
the  wilderness,  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  He  en- 
gaged in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  in  collecting 
congregations  and  rearing  churches,  iti  extending  the 
principles  of  the  Lutheran  faith,  and  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  During  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  he  was  chaplain  of  a  German  regiment  in 
the  army  commanded  by  general  Washington.  Mol- 
ler's  first  regular  pastoral  charge  was  Reading,  Pa. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  later  settled  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  built  the  first  Lutheran  church, 
and  promoted  the  interests  of  his  sect.  In  1788  he  re- 
ceived and  accepted  a  call  to  New  Holland,  Pa*,  and 
labored  there  until,  in  1795,  he  was  induced  to  take  the 
Lutheran  flock  at  Harrisburg,  and  he  served  them  most 
acceptably  for  seven  years.  In  1802  Moller  returned 
to  Albany,  and  for  six  years  more  served  the  people 
to  whom  he  had  in  his  first  connection  so  greatly  en- 
deared himself.  He  next  accepted  a  call  to  the  united 
churches  of  Sharon  and  New  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  labored  until  physical  infirmities  rendered  him  un- 
able to  attend  to  the  active  duties  of  his  profession. 
Cheered  by  domestic  affection  and  Christian  hope,  the 
last  six  years  he  lived  were  spent  in  retirement, "  al- 
though," says  a  contemporary,  "  his  whole  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  his  divine  Master.  Until  the 
end  he  sought  opportunity  to  do  good,  and  to  make 
himself  useful  to  those  around  him.".  He  died  as  he 
had  lived,  full  of  faith,  calm  and  confident  in  the  great 
truths  of  that  blessed  religion  which  he  had  faithfully 
preached,  SepL  16, 1829.  As  a  preacher,  Holler's  talents 
were  not  brilliant,  yet  he  accomplished  greater  things 
than  the  more  highly  gifted.  As  a  man,  his  whole  life 
was  marked  by  integrity,  truthfulness,  and  a  contempt 
of  everything  mean  or  dishonorable.  See  (Lutheran) 
Evangel.  Qu.  Rev.  (memoirs  of  deceased  ministers),  1865, 
p.  273  sq. ;  Sprague,  A  rmals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  voL  ix 
(Lutherans).     (J.  H.W.) 

Molliua  or  Molllo,  Giovanni,  a  distinguished  Ital- 
ian martyr  in  the  Protestant  cause,  was  a  native  of  Mon- 
talcino,  in  the  territory  of  Siena,  and  the  descendant  of  a 
very  respectable  family.  He  was  bom  near  the  opening 
of  the  16th  century.  When  only  twelve  years  of  age 
he  was  placed  in  the  monastery  of  Gray  Friars,  where 
he  made  rapid  progress  in  arts,  sciences,  and  languages. 
He  entered  the  order  of  Minorites  while  vet  a  vouth, 
and  took  priest's  orders  when  only  eighteen.  Ever}' 
minute  was  improved  in  study  of  polite  letters  and  the- 
ology, and  he  came  soon  to  be  noted  for  his  learning 
and  industry.  After  having  pursued  his  studies  six 
years  longer  at  Ferrara,  he  was  made  theological  lect- 
urer in  the  university  of  that  city.  He  subsequently 
lectured  at  the  universities  of  Brescia,  Milan,  and  Pavia, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bologna  about  1533.  There,  on  reading  several 
treatises  of  the  Reformers,  he  became  at  heart  a  zealous 
Protestant,  and  began  to  expound  in  its  purity  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans.  Immense  crowds  soon  attended 
his  lectures,  and,  the  report  coming  to  Rome,  he  was 
seized  by  order  of  the  pope,  and,  being  denied  a  public 
trial,  gave  an  account  of  his  opinions  in  writing,  con- 
firming them  by  scriptural  authority.  Mollius  defended 
himself  with  such  ability  and  address  that  the  judges 
appointed  by  Paul  III  to  try  the  case  were  forced  to  ac- 
quit him,  in  the  way  of  declaring  that  the  sentiments 
which  he  had  maintained  were  true,  although  they 
were  such  as  could  not  be  publicly  taught  at  that  time 
without  prejudice  to  the  apostolical  see.  He  was  there- 
fore sent  back  to  Bologna,  with  an  admonition  to  abstain 
for  the  future  from  explaining  the  same  doctrine  (i.  e. 
justification  by  faith).  But  continuing  to  expound  the 
epistles  of  Paul  as  formerly,  and  with  still  greater  ap- 
plause from  his  hearers — even  the  monks  of  different 
convents,  many  of  the  nobility,  and  individuals  of  epis- 
copal orders,  attending  them — cardinal  Campeggio  pro- 
cured an  order  from  the  pope  to  remove  him  from  the 


university  (Pbntaleon,  Rerum  tn  Eed.  Gest.  lib.  ix,  f«L 
263).  Mollius  did  not  remain  idle  when  relieved  of  hi* 
duties  at  the  university,  but  continued  his  studies,  and 
grew  in  strength  among  his  fellows.  He  finally  became 
lecturer  to  the  monastery  of  St  Lorenzo  at  Naples.  Bat 
even  here  he  was  persecuted;  and  in  1542  the  opposi- 
tion grew  so  decided  that  he  was  frequently  in  great 
danger.  He  was  several  times  imprisoned,  but  always 
escaped  until  the  time  of  the  accession  of  pope  Julius 
III,  when  he  was  hunted  down  at  Ravenna,  and  trans* 
ported  to  Rome,  On  Sept.  5, 1553,  a  public  assembly 
of  the  Inquisition  was  held  with  great  pomp,  and  Mol- 
lius was  brought  before  that  body,  attended  by  six  car- 
dinals and  their  episcopal  assessors.  All  the  prisoners 
brought  forward  in  this  session  recanted  and  performed 
penance  except  Mollius  and  another,  a  native  of  Perugio 
named  Tisserano,  who  refused  to  do  violence  to  their  con- 
science. When  the  articles  of  accusation  against  Mol- 
lius were  ready,  permission  was  given  him  to  speak. 
Ho  defended  the  doctrines  which  he  had  taught  respect- 
ing justification,  the  merit  of  good  works,  auricular  con- 
fession, and  the  sacraments;  pronounced  the  power 
claimed  by  the  pope  and  his  clergy  to  be  usurped  and 
antichriBtian ;  and  addressed  his  judges  in  a  strain  of 
bold  and  fervid  invective,  which  silenced  and  chained 
them  to  their  seats,  at  the  same  time  that  it  cut  them 
to  the  quick ;  and  when  he  had  finished  his  address,  he 
threw  the  flaming  torch  which  he  held  in  his  hand  on 
the  ground  and  extinguished  it,  thus  showing  to  his 
accusers  that  he  would  rather  extinguish  life  than  suf- 
fer them  to  force  a  lie  from  him.  Of  course  mercy  to 
such  a  criminal  was  not  within  the  gift  of  Rome,  and 
he  was  consequently  condemned,  together  with  his 
companion,  to  instant  death.  They  were  at  once  con- 
veyed to  the  place  of  execution,  first  hung,  and  then 
burned  to  ashes.  See  //is*,  des  Martyrs,  p.  264,  265; 
Gerdesius,  ItaL  Reform,  p.  103 ;  M'Cric,  Ref.  in  Italy,  p. 
95, 124, 261 ;  Youiig,  Lift  ofPaleario,  ii,  1*13  sq.  Fox, 
Book  of  Martyr 8,  p.  184,  gives  Mollius's  history  inaccu- 
rately.    (J.H.W.) 

Molloy,  Francis,  an  Irish  divine  of  some  celebrity, 
flourished  in  the  College  of  St.  Isidor  at  Rome,  Italy,  to 
the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  as  professor  of  the- 
ology. He  wrote  Sacra  Theologia  (Rome,  1666,  8vo) : 
—Lucerna  Fidetium  (1676,  8vo),  a  Roman  Catholic  Cat- 
echism in  Irish: — Grammatiea  Latino-Hibermca  com 
pendiata  (1677, 12mo).  Shingel,  who  gives  an  abstract 
of  the  last  work  in  his  A  rckaological  Britannica,  says 
that  it  was  the  most  complete  Irish  grammar  then  ex- 
tant, although  imperfect  as  to  syntax,  etc  See  Ware, 
Writers  of  Ireland,  voL  ii. 

Mo'looh  (Heb.  Me'lek,  ^V,  ting,  as  often ;  Sept. 
and  N.  T.  MoXox),  the  name  of  an  Amroonitish  idol 
(Amos  i v,  26 ;  Acts  vii,  48) ;  usually  called  Molech  (q.  v.). 

Molokans.    See  Malakans, 

Molten  Image.    See  Idol. 

Molten  Sea.    See  Ska,  Molten. 

Moluooas  (or  Royal  or  Spick  Islands),  a  num- 
ber of  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  term  comprehends,  in  its  most  exten- 
sive sense,  all  the  islands  between  Celebes  and  New 
Guinea,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Molucca  passage,  in 
long.  126°,  particularly  those  of  Gilolo;  but,  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  it  is  usually  restricted  to  the  Dutch  Spice 
Inlands:  (1)  Temate,  the  most  important,  lies  in  0°  55' 
N.  lat.  and  127°  10'  E.  long.,  and  is  25  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. It  has  a  population  of  7500,  of  whom  only  about 
400  are  Europeans.  Its  natives  are  mainly  Mohamme- 
dans. It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  sultans,  who 
ruled  over  large  territories,  and  could  call  out  100,000 
fighting-men.  The  island  is  fertile  and  well  watered. 
It  ice,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc,  are  cultivated,  and  a  trade  is 
supported  with  the  adjacent  islands.  (2)  Tidore,  south 
of  Ternate,  in  0°  45'  N.  lat.  and  127°  25'  E.  long.,  is  30 
miles  in  circumference,  and  rises  towards  the  interior. 
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Of  its  population  of  8000,  the  natives  are  less  gentle 
bat  more  industrious  than  those  of  Ternate,  and  dili- 
gently cultivate  the  soil,  weave,  and  fish.  They  are 
also  Mohammedans,  and  have  many  mosques.  The 
sultans  of  Ternate  and  Tidore  are  subsidized  by  and 
subject  to  the  Netherlands,  being  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Moluccas,  and  exercising  their  authority 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  resident.  (3)  Makian,  in 
0°  18'  30"  N.  lat.  and  127°  24'  E.  long.,  is  very  fertile- 
yields  much  sago,  rice,  tobacco,  canary-oil,  etc,  and  has 
important  fishing*.  (4)  Farther  north  is  the  island  of 
M>tir,  which  is  uninhabited,  but  formerly  yielded  a 
considerable  quantity  of  cloves,  and  later  sent  much 
earthenware  to  all  the  Spice  Islands.  (5)  Batjan,  the 
only  remaining  Royal  Island,  situated  between  0°  13'- 
<P  55'  S.  lat.  and  127°  22'-l28°  E.  long.,  is  60  miles  in 
length  and  18  in  breadth,  and  has  many  mountain»peaks 
from  1500  to  4000  feet  in  height,  the  sources  of  numer- 
ous rivers.  The  greatest  part  of  this  beautiful  island 
is  covered  with  ebony,  satin-wood,  and  other  valuable 
timber-trees,  which  give  shelter  to  numerous  delicately- 
plumaged  birds,  deer,  wild  hogs,  and  reptiles.  Sago, 
rice,  cocoa-nuts,  cloves,  fish,  and  fowls  are  plentiful, 
and  a  little  coffee  is  cultivated.  Coal  is  abundant;  gold 
and  copper  are  found  in  small  quantities.  The  inhabit- 
ants, who  are  lazy  and  sensual,  are  a  mixed  race  of  Port- 
uguese, Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  natives.  All  the  above- 
named  islands  are  volcanic,  Ternate  being  a  moun- 
tain, sloping  upwards  to  7000  feet,  to  which  Tidore 
bears  a  striking  resemblance.  Makian  is  an  active  vol- 
cano, and,  so  late  as  December,  J  861,  threw  forth  im- 
mense quantities  of  lava  and  ashes,  by  which  326  lives 
were  lost,  and  15  villages  in  part  or  in  whole  destroyed. 
Motir  is  a  trachyte  mountain,  2296  feet  in  height;  and 
Barjan  a  chain  with  lofty  peaks.  The  total  population 
of  the  Moluccas  proper  is  21,500.  (6)  To  the  south- 
west of  Bitjan  lie  the  Obi  group,  consisting  of  Obi  Ma- 
jor, Obi  Minor,  Tvpha,  Gonoma,  Pisang,  and  Mava. 
Obi  Major,  in  1°  3*5'  S.  lat.  and  from  127°  to  128^'E. 
long.,  is  by  far  the  largest  of  these,  it  having  an  area  of 
698  square  miles.  It  is  hilly  and  fertile,  being  covered, 
like  the  smaller  islands  of  the  group,  with  sago  and 
nutmeg  trees.  The  Obi  group  are  uninhabited,  and 
serve  simply  as  lurking-places  for  pirates  and  escaped 
convicts.  In  1671  the  Dutch  built  a  block-house,  call- 
ed the  Bril ;  and  a  few  years  later  the  sultan  of  Barjan 
sold  them  the  group,  but  the  unhealthy  climate  caused 
its  abandonment  in  1738. 

The  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  in  the  broad  use  of 
the  term,  lie  to  the  east  of  Celebes,  scattered  over  nearly 
eleven  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  between  3°  S.- 
8°  N.  lat,  and  1263-135D  E.  long.,  including  all  the  ter- 
ritories formerly  ruled  over  by  the  sultans  of  Ternate 
and  Tidore.  They  are  now  tributary  to  Holland,  and 
are  virtually  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  governors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Dutch,  and  are  divided  into-  the  residen- 
cies of  Arnboyna,  Banda,  and  Ternate;  a  fourth  resi- 
dency, under  the  governor  of  the  Moluccas,  being  Me- 
nado.  Over  the  northern  groups  of  the  Spice  Islands 
the  Netherlands  exercise  an  indirect  government,  the 
sultans  of  Ternate  and  Tidore  requiring  to  have  all  their 
appointments  of  native  officials  ratified  by  the  resident. 
The  southern  groups  are  directly  under  European  rule. 
The  residency  of  Arnboyna  contains  that  island — some- 
times called  Ley-Timor,  or  Hitu,  from  the  two  penin- 
sulas of  which  it  is  formed — Buru,  the  Uliassers  group, 
and  the  west  part  of  Ceram.  That  of  Banda  includes 
the  Banda,  Keffing,  Key,  Arm,  and  other  islands ;  also 
the  eastern  part  of  Ceram.  Under  the  residency  of 
Ternate  are  placed  the  Moluccas  proper,  Gilolo,  the 
neighboring  islands,  and  the  north-west  of  Papua.  The 
population  ruled  over  by  the  governor  of  the  Moluccas 
is  767,000.  Arnboyna,  the  Banda  and  Uliasscr  islands, 
chiefly  supply  the  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  mace  which 
form  the  staple  exports.  The  Banda  Islands  are  Neira, 
or  Banda-Neira,  Great  Banda,  Ay  or  Way,  Rhun,  Ro- 
aingain,  and  Goenong-Api,  containing  an  area  of  588 


square  miles.  Of  the  population,  which  is  about  6000, 
400  are  Europeans;  in  the  whole  residency,  the  inhab- 
itants number  about  110,000,  including  the  eastern  part 
of  Ceram.  The  principal  island  of  the  group  is  Neira, 
south-east  from  Arnboyna,  in  4°  33'  S.  lat  and  130°  E. 
long.,  separated  by  narrow  straits  from  Goenong-Api  on 
the  west,  and  Great  Banda  on  the  east.  The  coast  is 
steep,  and  surmounted  by  several  forts  and  batteries, 
which  command  the  straits  and  roadstead.  The  town 
of  Neira,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  is  the  capital 
of  the  Dutch  residency  of  Banda.  It  has  a  Protestant 
church,  school,  and  hospital.  The  Banda  Islands  have 
a  rich  soil,  and  are  planted  with  nutmeg-trees,  producing 
upwards  of  a  million  pounds  of  nuts  and  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  pounds  of  mace.  Pine-apples,  the  vine, 
banana,  cocoa-nut,  and  other  fruit-trees  thrive,  and  are 
abundaut.  Ay  is  the  prettiest  and  most  productive  of 
the  group.  Goenong-Api  is  a  lofty  volcano.  The  cli- 
mate is  not  particularly  healthy.  The  east  monsoon  be- 
gins in  May,  and  the  west  in  December,  and  both  are  ac- 
companied with  rain  and  storms.  The  Uliassers,  which, 
with  Arnboyna,  produce  the  cloves  of  commerce,  are 
Saparoua,  Oma  or  Haroukou,  and  Nousa-Laut  They 
lie  to  the  east  of  Arnboyna,  in  3°  40'  S.  lat.  and  128° 
33'  E.  long.,  and  have  an  area  of  107}  square  miles, 
Saparoua  is  the  largest,  and  is  formed  of  two  mountain- 
ous peninsulas,  joined  in  the  middle  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  undulating,  grassy  land.  The  population  amounts 
to  11,655,  of  whom  7340  are  Christians,  having  twelve 
schools,  with  a  very  large  attendance  of  scholars.  Oma, 
separated  from  Saparoua  by  a '  strait  of  a  league  in 
width,  has  eleven  villages,  of  which  Harouka  and  Oma 
are  the  chief.  It  is  mountainous  in  the  south,  and  has 
several  rivers  and  sulphurous  springs.  The  beautiful 
village  of  Harouka,  on  the  west  coast,  is  the  residence 
of  the  Dutch  postholder,  who  is  president  of  the  council 
of  chiefs.  Here  is  the  head  office  of  the  clove  produce. 
There  are  two  forts  on  Oma,  several  churches,  and  six 
schools,  with  700  pupils.  Population  7188;  one  half 
Christians,  the  other  Mohammedans.  Nousa-Laut  lies 
to  the  south-east  of  Saparoua.  It  is  planted  with  clove- 
trees,  which  in  1853  produced  120,283  pounds.  There 
are  upwards  of  30,000  cocoa-nut-trees.  The  inhabit- 
ants, who  were  formerly  pirates  and  cannibals,  amount 
to  3479  souls,  are  all  Christians,  and  have  schools  in  ev- 
ery village — in  1869  they  were  attended  by  870  pupils. 

The  Spice  Islands  generally  are  healthy  both  for  Eu- 
ropeans and  Asiatics ;  and,  though  the  plains  are  some- 
times very  hot,  mountains  are  always  near,  where  it  is 
pleasantly  cool  in  the  mornings  and  evenings.  Besides 
the  spice-trees,  the  bread-fruit,  sago,  cocoa-nut,  banana, 
orange,  guava,  papaw,  also  ebony,  iron-wood,  and  other 
valuable  timber-trees,  are  abundant. 

The  natives  of  some  of  the  islands  are  A  Ifoers ;  of 
others,  Malays  on  the  coasts,  and  A  Ifoers  in  the  interior. 
In  Ceram  are  also  Papuan  negroes,  brought  originally 
from  Bali  and  Papua  as  slaves.  These  are  harshly 
treated  and  poorly  fed.  The  governor  of  the  Moluc- 
cas has  a  salary  of  $8500,  gold,  and,  with  the  secretary 
and  other  officials,  resides  in  the  city  of  Arnboyna,  the 
streets  of  which  are  broad,  planted  with  rows  of  beauti- 
ful trees,  and  cut  each  other  at  right  angles.  There 
are  two  Protestant  churches,  a  town-house,  orphanage, 
hospital,  and  theatre,  besides  a  useful  institution  for 
training  native  teachers,  with  which  is  connected  a 
printing-press. — Chambers,  s.  v. 

History,  etc — The  Moluccas  were  first  discovered  by 
Europeans  in  1511,  when  the  Portuguese,  under  Antonio 
de  Abreu  and  Francisco  Serrao,  landed  there.  They 
found,  however,  that  the  Arabians  had  already  been 
there,  and  had  made  converts  of  the  natives  along  the 
coast — the  Malays.  In  the  mountains  they  found  the 
Papuans  (q.  v.),  but  these  Oriental  negroes  were  sav- 
ages, and  in  a  large  measure  remain  so  to  this  day.  The 
king  of  Portugal  claimed  the  island,  and  held  undis- 
puted sway  until  1599,  when  the  Netherlander  took 
Tidore.    In  1628  they  drove  out  the  English  from  these 
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Islands,  of  which  they  had  taken  possession,  and  in 
1663  the  Netherlanders  alone  remained  to  lord  it  over 
the  Moluccas.  Though  for  a  time  the  British  got  a  hold 
in  the  island,  the  Dutch  finally  became  its  possessors. 
The  islanders  have  frequently  attempted  to  throw  off 
the  Dutch  yoke,  but  have  failed  thus  far.  The  wars 
with  the  Alfoers  of  Cerant,  in  1859  and  1860,  have 
brought  them  more  fully  under  Dutch  rule.  Kecently 
new  sultans  of  Ternate  and  Tidore  have  been  appointed, 
with  less  power  than  their  predecessors.  The  natives 
along  the  coast  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Malay  tongue, 
mixed  with  many  foreign  words;  but  the  ancient  Mo- 
lucca or  Tirnata  language  appeared  to  the  eminent  Asi- 
atic linguist,  Dr.  Leyden,  to  have  been  an  original 
tongue.  They  have  adopted  many  of  the  tenets,  or 
rather  observances,  of  the  Brahminical  system ;  but 
many  of  them,  named  Sherlfs,  boast  of  their  descent 
from  Mohammed,  and  are  held  in  great  respect,  espe- 
cially if  they  have  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
The  Papuans  have  been  rapidly  decreasing,  and  have 
wholly  disappeared  in  most  of  the  smaller  islands.  But 
they  still  exist  in  many  of  the  more  eastern  islands, 
and  hold  undisturbed  possession  of  New  Guinea.  The 
houses  on  these  islands  are  generally  raised  on  pil- 
lars eight  or  ten  feet  high,  on  account  of  the  moisture, 
and  are  entered  by  means  of  a  ladder,  which  is  after- 
wards drawn  up.  The  color  of  the  natives  is  a  deep 
mixture  of  black  and  yellow,  and  their  dispositions  un- 
civil. They  subsist  chiefly  on  sago.  The  men  wear 
little  covering,  except  a  hat  of  leaves,  and  a  piece  of 
cloth  round  the  middle;  and  the  women  are  dressed  in  a 
large  wide  garment  like  a  sack,  with  a  remarkably  broad 
bat  on  their  heads.  Their  arms  are  a  kind  of  light 
tough  wood,  arrows  of  reeds,  pointed  with  hard  wood, 
and  bucklers  of  black  hard  wood,  ornamented  with  de- 
signs in  relievo,  made  with  beautiful  white  shells.  The 
Moluccans  have  themselves  but  little  intercourse  with 
natives  of  civilized  countries;  indeed  they  know  con- 
siderably less  of  them  than  others  in  the  archipelago. 
They  seldom  see  a  European  vessel. 

Missionary  Labors, — The  native  tribes  of  the  moun- 
tains remain  very  largely  in  heathen  ignorance.  Many 
of  the  Moluccans  were  made  converts  to  Mohammedan- 
ism even  before  the  appearance  of  Christians  on  the 
soil,  and  Islamism  is  gaining  new  adherents  daily. 
Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  has  thus  far  secured 
but  few  in  number,  as  the  first  impression  made  by  the 
Portuguese  did  not  result  very  favorably.  The  Inquisi- 
tion at  Goa  extended  its  power  to  these  parts,  and  tried 
hard  to  carry  the  Moluccans  into  the  Christian  fold,  but 
failed  utterly. 

The  exchange  of  ownership  imported  the  Protestant 
doctrines,  but  the  natives  have  failed  to  see  much  dif- 
ference between  Romanism  and  the  Reformed  faith, 
and  Islam  is  still  ahead.  All  efforts  until  1815  made 
by  Protestants  are  hardly  worth  mentioning.  In  that 
year  Jos.  Kasse,  in  the  employ  of  the  Rotterdam  Mis- 
sionary Society  (Zenddinggenootschap),  inaugurated 
successful  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  Moluccans, 
and  for  eighteen  years  apostolic  labors  were  perform- 
ed there.  In  1819  missionary  Jungmichel  inaugurat- 
ed successful  labors  at  Ternate  and  in  the  Sangur  Isl- 
ands, At  the  same  time  valuable  enterprises  were  in- 
augurated also  at  Timor  and  Amboyna.  To  the  for- 
mer Lebrun  went  He  settled  at  Cupang,  the  seat  of 
the  Dutch  governor,  on  the  south  coast  of  Timor.  For 
twenty  years  there  had  been  no  Christian  minister 
among  the  natives  there,  who  profess  Christianity. 
With  so  much  greater  eagerness  did  they  now  crowd  to 
the  missionary's  preaching;  and  in  the  very  first  year 
ninety  pagans  were  admitted  to  the  Church,  which  al- 
ready consisted  of  3000  professed  Christians.  More- 
over, the  rajah  of  Rotti  submitted  himself  to  Christ  cru- 
cified; and  in  1823  Lebrun  baptized  in  Little  Timor, 
Kissor,  Letti,  and  Moa,  496  persons.  The  Friendly  So- 
ciety which  he  established  was  subscribed  to  even  by 
pome  of  the  pagan  princes.    He  everywhere  formed 


schools,  and  to  the  remote  churches  he  addressed  pas- 
toral letters,  after  the  manner  of.  the  apostles,  of  the 
good  effect  of  which  there  are  very  pleasing  testimo- 
nies. A  few  years  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1829,  eight  missionaries  more  arrived,  who  distrib- 
uted themselves  among  various  stations,  and  made  it 
one  part  of  their  business  to  establish  more  fundamen- 
tally in  Christianity  the  churches  and  congregations 
that  bad  been  gained  to  it.  Their  work,  indeed,  is  often 
exceedingly  harassing  and  fatiguing.  The  centre,  how- 
ever, of  missionary  labors  in  the  archipelago  is,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  Amboyna.  Its  inhabitants  have  since 
1850  been  regarded  as  Christians.  The  Rotterdam  So- 
ciety has  a  number  of  stations  there,  and  a  seminary  for 
the  education  of  native  teachers.  These  stations  are 
now  subject  to  the  Church  at  Batavia,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  Dutch  government  will  recognise  the 
missionaries  as  stationed  pastors,  and  contribute  for 
their  support.  See  Sonnerat,  Voyage  to  the  Spice  Isl- 
ands ;  Forrest,  Voyage  to  New  Guinea;  GrawJurd,  Hist. 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  i,  18  sq.;  Earl,  JVVzfeVe  Races 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago*  <*•  vi;  Daniel,  Handbvch 
der  Geographic  i,  823  sq.;  Grundemann,  Missions-At- 
las, pL  ii,  No.  6 ;  Newcomb,  Cyclop,  of  Missions,  p.  485 
sq. 

Molyneux,  William,  an  Irish  mathematician  and 
philosopher,  who  was  born  at  Dublin  April  17,  1656, 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  place,  and 
afterwards  studied  law,  is  noted  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  "  Dublin  Philosophical  Society,"  of  which  he  was 
first  secretary  (1688),  and  then  president,  and  as  the 
author  of  twenty-seven  papers  on  miscellaneous  subjects 
inserted  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions"  between 
1684  and  1716,  and  of  a  Translation  of  the  six  Meta- 
physical Dissertations,  of  Descartes,  together  with  the 
Objections  against  them  by  Thomas  Bobbes  (Lond.  1671). 
Molyneux  was  a  devoted  Protestant,  and  during  the 
political  disturbances  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
England  in  1688.  After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  he  re- 
turned again  to  Ireland.  Among  the  many  persons  of 
literary  eminence  with  whom  Molyneux  maintained  a 
correspondence,  Locke  was  held  by  him  in  particular 
esteem,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  be  went  to  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  visiting  that  philosopher.  Mol- 
yneux died  in  Dublin  Oct  11, 1698.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Mom'difi  (Mo/iflWf  v.  r.  Mo/i&oc),  given  (1  Esdr. 
ii,  4)  in  place  of  Maadai  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  (Ezra  x, 
34). 

Moment  (25H,  rt'ga,  the  wink  of  an  eye,  i.  e.  an 
instant;  <my/i?/,  &  point  of  time,  Luke  iv,  5). 

Momiera  or  Mummers  (from  the  French  word 
momerie — mummery,  hypocrisy)  is  a  name  of  contempt 
given  to  a  sect  of  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  French 
Switzerland.  In  the  first  part  of  the  present  century 
we  find  in  Switzerland,  as  in  Germany,  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  old  confessional  faith  and  nationalism.  The 
Genevan  school  had  broken  loose  from  rigid  Calvinism, 
and  the  heresies  of  Arianism  and  Soctnianism  were 
taught  and  believed.  But  after  the  great  political 
events  of  the  years  1818-15  we  see  the  old  evangelical 
faith  beginning  once  more  to  assert  itself,  young  the- 
ologians in  Geneva  aud  the  canton  Vaud  declaring  in 
favor  of  orthodox  preaching,  and  avowing  the  then 
almost  forgotten  doctrines  of  Christ's  divinity  and  of 
total  human  depravity.  Their  preaching  caused  great 
bitterness  of  feeling.  Empaytaz,  generally  recognised 
as  the  first  preacher  of  the  Momiers  at  that  time,  was  in 
1816  obliged  to  quit  Geneva,  and  in  1817  the  "Venera- 
ble Compagnie  des  Pasteurs"  (i.  e,  the  Presbytery  of 
Geneva)  issued  a  formal  prohibition  against  preaching 
on  those  doctrines  which  had  ever  been  held  as  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Chur.cn.  Thia 
arbitrary  action  led  to  an  open  rupture  between  the 
evangelical  and  rationalistic  parties.  A  number  of 
preachers — among  them,  Malan  (q«v.),  Empaytaz,  Gaos- 
sen,  Boat,  Galland,  and  Drummond  (a  British  Methods 
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ist) — refused  to  obey,  and  actually  separated  from  the 
state  Church,  organizing  their  own  independent  evangel- 
ical congregations.  Their  adherents  were  all  more  or 
less  influenced  by  Methodist  tendencies,  and  inclined  to 
a  sombre  view  of  life.  They  were  called  by  the  people 
"Momiers,"  as  if  to  say  hypocrites,  and  exposed  to  the 
insults  of  the  populace.  Many  vexatious  occurrences 
took  place :  they  were  much  disturbed  in  their  worship, 
particularly  at  (ieneva,  where  they  had  erected  a  church 
by  funds  secured  in  England;  but  they  were  at  last 
officially  tolerated.  In  the  canton  Vaud,  however, 
where  they  had  spread  considerably,  iheir  assemblies 
were  entirely  forbidden  by  the  authorities  by  special  act 
(May  20, 1824),  and  in  consequence  the  pastors  Scheler, 
Olivier,  Chavannes,  Professor  Monnard,  and  others,  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  flocks  or  suffer  heavy  penalties. 
But  the  old  experience  that  persecution  only  strength- 
one;  a  persecuted  cause  proved  true  here  also.  The 
sect  gladly  took  to  itself  the  name  given  in  reproach, 
and  the  "  Momiera,"  in  spite  of  interdict,  continued  to 
increase,  and  finally  caused  the  formation  of  an  inde- 
pendent Church  (l&glise  sdpare).  In  1884  the  right  of 
assembling  together,  and  free  exercise  of  their  religious 
convictions,  was  granted  them  by  the  state,  and  they 
spread  now  more  than  ever.  They  found  adherents 
also  in  German  Switzerland.  Thus  in  Berne  a  Wtlrt- 
emberger  named  Mo'hrli,  and  a  physician  from  Wei- 
mar named  Yalenti,  actively  proselyted  for  the  new 
doctrines.  In  Neuenburg  also,  and  in  other  Protestant 
cantons  of  the  little  European  republic,  this  peculiar 
"  Methodism"  spread  and  flourished.  A  paper  was  also 
started,  the  Gazette  Evangelique,  and  it  rapidly  gained 
a  large  circulation.  While  the  Evangelical  Society  of 
Geneva  [see  the  articles  Mala*  and  Haldane  broth- 
ers] owes  its  origin  and  strength  largely  to  the  influ- 
ence and  zealous  co-operation  of  this  sect,  the  great  re- 
sults of  this  schism  are  embodied  in  a  free  evangelical 
Church  union,  called  the  "  £glise  libre,"  which  was  or- 
ganized by  the  different  nonconforming  congregations 
in  1848.  See  Malan,  Stnss  Tracts,  i,  20  sq. ;  Les  Proces 
du  Methodisme  en  Geneve  (1835);  Hagenbach,  Ch.  Hist. 
lHtk  and  19th  Cent.  ii,406  sq.;  Hist,  veritable  des  Mo- 
miers  de  Geneve  (Paris,  1824) ;  Schweizer,  Die  kirchL 
Zerumrfmsse  im  Kanton  Waadt;  Mestral,  Mission  de 
VEgUse  Ubre  (1848) ;  Boat,  Defense  desJUeles  de  VEglise 


preserved  in  manuscript  at  Palermo.  See  Silos,  Hist. 
Cleric  reg.  part  iii,  bk.  viii ;  L.  Allatius,  De  Viris  lUustr, 
p.  108 ;  F.  M.  Maggi,  De  Vita  Ursula  Benincasa ;  Mon- 
gitore,  BibL  sicuia.  i,  225 ;  Uommi  illustri  della  Siciiia, 
voL  iv. 

Monaco,  Lorenzo,  a  Genoese  painter,  sometimes 
called  the  "  Monk  of  the  Isole  d'Oro,"  flourished  in  the 
14th  century.  He  was  a  favorite  of  the  king  and  queen 
of  Aragon,  to  whom  he  presented  several  illuminated 
missals.  A  beautiful  Angel,  with  arms  crossed  over  his 
bosom,  and  floating  in  the  air,  is  credited  to  him  in  the 
Florence  gallery;  also  The  Flight  into  Egypt,  in  the  Are- 
na at  Padua,  in  which  picture  Mary  and  Joseph  are  at- 
tended by  Salome  and  three  youths.  But  very  little  is 
known  of  this  artist.  He  died,  according  to  Lanzi,  in 
1408.  See  Lanzi's  History  of  Painting,  transl.  by  Ros- 
coe  (London,  1847, 8  vols.  8vo),  iii,  283;  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Legends  of  the  Madonna  (ibid.  1857, 8vo),  p.  231 ;  Sacred 
and  Legendary  A  rt  (ibid.  1857,  2  vols.  8vo),  i,  120 ;  ii, 
796. 

Monadology  (from  Gr.  povat,  unity,  and  \6yoc, 
discourse)  is  the  term  applied  to  the  doctrine  or  science 
of  Monads,  which  was  fully  developed  by  the  German 
philosopher  Leibnitz.  "  He  conceived  the  whole  uni- 
verse, bodies  as  well  as  minds,  to  be  made  up  of  monads, 
that  is,  simple  substances ;  each  of  which  is,  by  the  Cre- 
ator, in  the  beginning  of  its  existence,  endowed  with 
certain  active  and  perceptive  powers.  A  monad,  there- 
fore, is  an  active  substance,  simple,  without  parts  or 
figure,  which  has  within  itself  the  power  to  produce  all 
the  changes  it  undergoes  from  the  beginning  of  its  ex- 
istence to  eternity.  The  changes  which  the  monad  un- 
dergoes, of  what  kind  soever,  though  they  may  seem  to 
us  the  effect  of  causes  operating  from  without,  are  only 
the  gradual  and  successive  evolutions  of  its  own  inter- 
nal powers,  which  would  have  produced  all  the  same 
changes  and  motions  although  there  had  been  no  other 
being  in  the  universe"  (Reid,  IntelK  Powers,  essay  ii,  ch. 
15).  "  Monadology/'  says  Cousin, "  rests  upon  this  ax- 
iom :  every  substance  is  at  the  same  time  a  cause,  and, 
every  substance  being  a  cause,  has  therefore  in  itself 
the  principle  of  its  own  development ;  such  is  the  mo- 
nad— it  is  a  simple  force.  Each  monad  has  relation  to 
all  others;  it  corresponds  with  the  plan  of  the  universe; 
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Genfs  im  19  Jahrh.  (Basle  and  Gen.  1862) ;  Cheneviere, 
Quelques  mots  sur  la  Geneve  religieuse  du  baron  de  Goltz 
(Gen.  1863) ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lex.  iv,  259. 

Mona  (jiovn)  is  a  term  applied  to  females  who  as- 
sumed the  monastic  life.  The  common  name  applied 
to  female  recluses  is  nuns,  from  norma ;  Gr.  vavvn,  aunt. 
See  Nuns. 

Monacensis,  Codex.    See  Munich  MS. 

Monachism.    See  Moxasticism. 

Monaco,  Francisco -Maria  del,  an  Italian 
theologian,  a  native  of  Sicily,  was  born  in  1598.  In 
1618  he  entered  holy  orders,  but,  instead  of  preaching, 
devoted  himself  to  pedagogy.  He  taught  for  a  time  at 
Padua,  and  was  subsequently  employed  in  different  of- 
fices. In  1644  he  came  to  France,  welcomed  by  cardinal 
Mazarin,  who  appointed  him  his  successor.  He  preach- 
ed successfully  before  the  court  and  in  the  churches  of 
Paris.  He  was  appointed,  through  the  influence  of  the 
prime  minister,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  but  died  shortly 
after  at  Paris  (1651).  He  wrote  //  Sole,  panegirko 
(Venice,  1618, 4to)  :—La  Penna,  panegirico  (1620,  4to) : 
— Patrum  Clericorum  regularium  XIVElogia  (Padua ; 
Milan,  1621, 8vo) : — In  adores  et  spectators  comcedia- 
rum  nostri  temporis  Paranesis  (Padua,  1621,  4to) : — 
Horte  subceswm  (1625, 4to):— De  PaupertaU  evangeUca 
(Rome,  1644,  folio);  a  work  which  his  departure  for 
France  obliged  him  to  leave  unfinished : — De  Fidei  imi- 
tate, I II,  ad  Carolum,  BrUanniarum  regem,  (Paris,  1648, 
folio): — In  umeersam  Aristotehs  PhUosophiam  Com- 
(Paria,  1652,  folio).    Other  works  of  his  are 


living  mirror  which  reflects  the  entire  universe  under 
its  own  point  of  view.  But  every  monad  being  simple, 
there  is  no  immediate  action  of  one  monad  upon  anoth- 
er; there  is,  however,  a  natural  relation  of  their  respec- 
tive development,  which  makes  their  apparent  commu- 
nication ;  this  natural  relation,  this  harmony,  which  has 
its  reason  in  the  wisdom  of  the  supreme  Director,  is 
pre-established  harmony"  (Hist  of  Mod.  PhUos.  ii,  86). 
See  Ueberweg,  Hist.  Philos.  ii,  92  sq.,  107  sq.;  also  p. 27, 
54,  130,  145,  312,  316,  836,  507.  See  also  Leibhitz  ; 
Neo-Platonism. 

Monarches  was  the  title  occasionally  bestowed  in 
the  Christian  churches,  especially  in  those  of  the  East, 
instead  of  the  more  familiar  metropolitan  (q.  v.).  In  the 
6th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Sardica,  which  was  held  in 
344,  we  find  metropolitans  distinguished  by  the  title 
princeps  provincite  (JKap\oQ  rffc  tirapxiac)i  but  else- 
where, in  references  of  those  days,  they  are  entitled 
monarches.     See  Riddle,  Christian  A  ntiquities,  p.  224. 

Monarohia  is  the  term  by  which  is  designated  the 
leading  or  opening  statement  in  the  orderly  enunciation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (q.  v.),  i.  e.  the  doctrine 
that  there  is  one  and  only  one  'Ap\ij,  principle  or  foun- 
tain of  Divinity,  God  the  Father,  the  first  person  in  the 
Trinity,  who  only  is  Avro&toc, "  God  of  and  from  him- 
self." (Pearson  [Expos,  of  the  Creed  (1741,  fol.),  p.  39]  is 
very  particular  on  the  form  of  this  statement,  and  takes 
exception  to  Bull,  who  uses  the  word  "  from" — "  of  and 
from  himself,"  which  Pearson  considers  a  contradiction). 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  assumes  that  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  derive  their  divinity  from  the  Father 
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as  the  one  'Apxh*  The  scriptural  and  only  true  idea 
of  God  involves  in  its  development  the  idea  of  the  In- 
anity ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Monarchic  may  be  ap- 
proached either  from  the  side  of  the  unity  of  God  or 
from  the  side  of  the  trinity  of  persons.  Coming  to  it 
on  the  side  of  the  unity,  there  is  presented  to  the  mind, 
first,  the  existence  of  God,  then  the  unity  of  God,  then 
the  underived  nature — that  is,  his  self-existence.  Com- 
ing to  the  doctrine  on  the  side  of  the  trinity  of  persons, 
Scripture  reveals  God  the  Son,  who  is  Of6c  Ik  Qtov  by 
an  eternal  generation ;  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is 
Becc  U  Qtoit  by  an  eternal  procession.  This  refers  us 
to  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity,  as  him  from  whom 
the  second  and  third  persons  derive  their  divinity.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Monarchia,  flowing  as  it  does  directly 
from  the  unity  of  God,  in  its  expression  guards  that 
unity;  while  at  the  same  time  it  renders  it  possible  that 
the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  God,  by  a  deriva- 
tion of  Godhead ;  the  full  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  the 
second  and  third  persons  being  maintained  by  the  fur- 
ther doctrine  of  the  perichoresis.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  as  apxh  has  the  meaning  of  "  beginning1'  with  ref- 
erence to  time,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  "  principle" 
with  reference  to  origin,  so  with  regard  to  the  former 
meaning  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  dvap\oi  as 
well  as  the  Father.  Atria,  cause,  is  also  used  in  the 
enunciation  of  this  doctrine :  the  Father  himself,  atria, 
is  (tvairtoc ;  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  aiYiaroc 
and  aiTiarov.  Scripture  and  the  Church  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  tritheism  by  tracing  back  (if  we  may  so 
say)  the  infinite  perfection  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  to  him 
whose  Son  and  Spirit  they  ore.  They  are,  so  to  express 
it,  but  the  new  manifestation  and  repetition  of  the  Fa- 
ther; there  being  no  room  for  numeration  or  compari- 
son between  them,  nor  any  resting-place  for  the  contem- 
plating mind,  till  they  are  referred  to  him  in  whom  they 
centre.  On  the  other  hand,  in  naming  the  Father,  we 
imply  the  Son  and  Spirit,  whether  they  be  named  or 
not.  This  is  the  key  to  much  of  the  language  of  holy 
Scripture  which  is  otherwise  difficult  to  understand,  as, 
e.  g.  1  John  v,  20 ;  1  Cor.  xii,  4-6 ;  John  xiv,  16-18 
(Newman's  A  ruin*,  p.  192).  Viewing  this  doctrine  on 
the  side  of  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
it  becomes  the  doctrine  of  their  subordination  to  the 
Father.  In  nature,  in  perfection  of  substance,  equal  to 
the  Father ;  in  authority,  in  origin,  the  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit  are  subordinate.  Bull  expresses  it  thus :  "  Pater 
igitur  minor  est  Filius  kqt  airiav.  iEqualis  vero  est 
Patri  Filius  Kara  <f>votv.  Deus  ac  Dominus  est  Filius 
seque  ac  Pater ;  et  in  hoc  solo  discrepat  a  Patre  Filius, 
quod  Deus  et  Dominus  sit  a  Patre  Deo  ac  Domino ;  hoc 
est,  Deus  licet  de  Deo  sit,  de  vero  tamen  Deo  Deus  verus 
est,  ut  detinivit  synod  us  ipsi  Nicsena"  (Bull's  Works, 
Burton's  cd.,  vi,  707).  The  like  things  may  be  said  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  This  subordination,  and  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  executing  the 
counsels  of  the  individual  society  of  the  Godhead,  is 
styled  the  economy  of  the  Holy  Trinity. — Blunt,  Diet, 
o/Doct.  and  Hist.  Theol  p.  486.    See  Procession. 

Monarchians  is  a  name  given  to  those  Christians 
of  the  early  Church  who  denied  the  distinction  of  per- 
sons in  the  divine  nature.  Thev  insisted  on  the  divine 
unity,  which  they  thought  was  infringed  by  the  com- 
mon and  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinitv.  "Monar- 
chtam  ten  era  us"  was  their  frequent  assertion  when  com- 
paring themselves  with  the  orthodox  fathers,  whom 
they  accordingly  charged  with  Tritheism.  Yet  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Monarchians  did  not  properly  use 
the  term  fiovap\ia — at  least  not  in  the  catholic  sense, 
as  maintaining  that  there  is  only  one  apxhi  source  or 
fountain  of  Deity,  the  Father,  which  sense  implies  the 
existence  of  the  Begotten  Son  and  Proceeding  Spirit  as 
distinct  Persons ;  nor  in  the  sense  of  unity,  for  unity  can 
only  be  asserted  when  there  is  plurality  (in  which  lies 
the  misuse  of  the  term  by  the  Unitarians) ;  nor,  again, 
in  the  sense  of  God's  sole  government,  which  affirms 
nothing  concerning  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a 


distinction  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead ;  but  they  used  it 
in  the  sense  of  simple  oneness,  from  which  oneness  they 
argued  that  the  Godhead  is  so  simple  a  being  as  to  be 
fiovorrp6<ruiroQ — a  solitary,  single  Hypostasis.  That 
this  was  the  meaning  in  which  they  used  the  term  po- 
vapxiu  is  apparent  on  the  very  face  of  the  controversy. 
Thus  Tertullian  goes  on  to  assert  that  monarchia  means 
nothing  else  than  "singulare  et  unicum  imperium." 

The  Monarchians  are  generally  credited  as  the  ad- 
herents of  Praxeas,  a  writer  of  the  Grecian  school  They 
were  sometimes  called  Patripassians,  because  their  views 
led  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  union  between  God  the 
Father  and  his  Son  Jesus  were  so  intimate  as  they  af- 
firmed, then  the  former  must  be  supposed  to  have  suf- 
fered with  the  latter  all  the  afflictions  of  bis  life  and 
death.  Praxeas  held  that  the  Word  of  God  (Jesus 
Christ)  meant  nothing  more  than  the  word  of  his  mouth 
—the  emissions  of  his  voice,  to  which  distinct  agency 
had  been  metaphorically  ascribed.  These  heretics  con- 
sidered that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  with  respect  to 
the  personality  of  the  Son  was  a  disparaging  represen- 
tation of  Christ,  whom  they  held  to  be  the  supreme  God 
himself,  and  who,  in  a  way  he  had  never  done  besides, 
had  revealed  himself  in  human  nature,  and  had  appear- 
ed in  a  human  body.  They  taught  that  God  was  to 
be  considered  in  two  different  relations :  1,  the  hidden 
Being,  as  he  was  before  the  Creation— ike  Father;  and, 
2,  in  so  far  as  he  revealed  himself,  the  Son  of  the  Logos ; 
and  it  was  only  in  virtue  of  these  considerations  that 
Christ,  as  the  most  perfect  revelation  of  God  the  Father, 
was  called  the  Son  of  God.  They  maintained  that 
this  doctrine  was  roost  eminently  calculated  to  dignify 
Christ.  (See,  however,  below.)  The  Monarchians  re- 
ceived both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  held 
doctrines  somewhat  resembling  modern  Unitarianura. 
This  general  class,  however,  comprehended  many  who 
differed  more  from  each  other  than  they  did  even  from 
those  reputed  orthodox,  and  who,  indeed,  had  nothing 
in  common  but  a  great  zeal  for  Monotheism,  and  a  fear 
lest  the  unity  of  God  should  be  endangered  by  the  hy- 
postases of  the  Alexandrian  fathers.  Thus  Theodotus, 
Artemon,  and  Paul  of  Samosata  were  placed  by  the  side 
of  Praxeas,  Nogtus,  Beryllus  of  Bosrra,  and  Sabelliua, 
between  whom  and  themselves,  on  every  essential  point 
of  Christian  doctrine,  there  was  an  unmistakable  oppo- 
sition. 

Monarchianism  is  generally  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated about  the  end  of  the  2d  century.  It  seems  to  us, 
however,  that  this  heresy  may  be  traced  to  the  very 
earliest  times  of  Christianity.  Justin  Martyr  expressly 
denounces  it,  and  his  notice  guides  us  to  its  source,  for 
he  finds  the  heresy  to  exist  both  among  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians. He  condemns  the  Jews  for  thinking  that,  when 
God  was  said  to  have  appeared  to  the  patriarchs,  it  was 
God  the  Father  who  appeared.  Such,  he  says,  are  just- 
ly convicted  of  knowing  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son ; 
for  they  who  say  that  the  Son  is  the  Father  are  con- 
victed of  neither  understanding  the  Father  nor  of  know- 
ing that  the  Father  of  the  universe  has  a  Son,  who,  be- 
ing the  first-born  Logos  of  God,  is  likewise  God  (>Vrrt 
A  pot.  ch.  Ixiii).  In  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho  he  han- 
dles the  same  topic,  and  extends  the  charge  to  Chris- 
tians. "  I  am  aware  that  there  are  some  who  wish  to 
meet  this  by  saying  that  the  power  which  appeared 
from  the  Father  of  the  universe  to  Moses,  or  Abraham, 
or  Jacob,  is  called  an  Angel  in  his  coming  among  men, 
since  by  this  the  will  of  the  Father  is  made  known  to 
men ;  he  is  also  called  Glory,  since  he  is  sometimes  seen 
in  an  unsubstantial  appearance ;  sometimes  he  is  called 
a  Man,  since  he  appears  under  such  forms  as  the  Father 
pleases ;  and  they  call  him  the  Word,  since  he  is  also 
the  bearer  of  messages  from  the  Father  to  men.  But 
they  say  that  this  power  is  unseparated  and  undivided 
from  the  Father,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  light  of 
the  sun  when  on  earth  is  unseparated  and  undivided 
from  the  sun  in  heaven,  and  when  the  son  sets  the  lignt 
is  removed  with  it  -,  so  the  Father,  they  say,  when  he 
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wishes,  makes  his  power  go  forth,  and  when  he  wishes 
he  brings  it  back  again  to  himself"  (Dial  c  Tryph.  cc. 
127, 128).  It  appears,  then,  there  were  persons  in  Jus- 
tin's time  who  called  themselves  Christians,  but  who 
believed  that  the  Son  was  merely  an  unsubstantial  en- 
ergy or  operation  of  the  Father  (see  Bull,  Def.  Fid. 
Nic.  can.  it,  qu.  iv,  4 ;  Burton,  Bampt.  Led.  note  103). 
Now  in  this  the  Jews  had  deserted  the  better  teachings 
of  their  earlier  rabbins ;  for  these  ascribed  a  divine  per- 
sonality to  the  angel  of  the  Presence,  and  the  doctrine 
of  tba  holy  and  undivided  Trinity  subsisted,  though  in 
a  less  developed  form,  in  the  synagogue  of  old  (see  Mill, 
Panih.  Pritu  pt  ii,  p.  92  sq.).  The  cause  of  this  declen- 
sion in  doctrine  was,  that  opposition  to  the  Incarnate 
Word,  when  he  really  appeared,  seemed  to  have  predis- 
posed them  to  accept  a  heathen  philosophy,  and  to  rep- 
resent the  Logos  as  Philo  did— as  the  manifest  God  not 
personally  distinct  from  the  concealed  Deity.  This  er- 
ror found  its  way  into  Christianity  through  the  Gnos- 
tics, who  were  largely  indebted  to  the  Platonic  school 
of  Alexandria.  It  appears  as  the  foundation  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Simon  Magus,  who  taught  that  the  originating 
principle  of  all  (which  he  asserted  to  be  Fire,  for  "  God 
is  a  consuming  fire")  is  of  a  twofold  nature,  having  a 
secret  part  and  a  manifest  part,  corresponding,  as  Hip- 
poly  tus  remarks,  to  the  potentiality  and  energy  of  Aris- 
totle. If  this  be  nothing  else  than  Philo's  representa- 
tion of  the  Logos,  there  is  some  sure  ground  for  the  no- 
tion that  Simon  held  the  heresy  afterwards  called  Sa- 
bellian.  Burton  rejects  the  notion,  inasmuch  as  the 
doctrine  of  emanations  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
theory  of  Sabellius;  but  Hippoly tus  (whom  Burton  did 
not  possess)  shows  that  the  Logos,  in  Simon's  theory, 
employed  certain  portions  of  the  divine  fulness,  which 
portions  he  called  JSons ;  and  that  the  Logos,  although 
Simon  uses  the  word  Begotten,  is  really  the  manifest 
God  not  personally  distinct  from  the  concealed  Deity 
(see  Burton,  Bampton  Led.  note  46).  Although,  there- 
fore, the  doctrine  of  emanations  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  doctrine  of  Sabellius,  it  had  in  its  original  form, 
as  constructed  by  Simon,  a  foundation  of  Sabellianism. 
Traces  of  Sabellianism  are  found  even  in  the  later 
schools  of  Gnostics,  and  the  later  Sabellianism  approach- 
ed to  an  emanation  theory.  A  resemblance  has  been 
noticed  between  the  tenets  of  Yalentinus  and  those 
of  Sabellius  (Peturius,  Dognu  Tkeoi  II,  i,  6;  Wormius, 
Hist.  Sahel.  ii,  3),  and  Neander  is  inclined  to  think  that 
Marcion  may  have  adopted  some  of  the  Patripassian 
doctrines  in  Asia  Minor  {Church  Hist,  i,  796 :  Burton, 
Bampton  Lect.  note  103).  The  leading  tenet  of  the 
Monarchists  thos  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Christianity  principally  through  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
and  the  Gnostics.  It  may  also  have  been  derived  im- 
mediately from  heathen  philosophers,  as  in  the  case  of 
Noetus  it  is  ascribed  by  Hippoly  tus  immediately  to 
Heraclitu9  (see  Noktians). 

But  whatever  its  origin  in  its  development,  Monarch- 
ianism  must  be  carefully  distinguished  among  two  op- 
posite classes  claiming  to  be  Monarchians :  the  rational- 
istic or  dynamic  Monarchians,  who  denied  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  or  explained  it  as  a  mere  power  (At/vapt(») ; 
and  the  patripassian  Monarchians,  who  identified  the 
Son  with  the  Father,  and  admitted  at  most  only  a  modal 
trinity,  a  threefold  mode  of  revelation.  "The  first 
form  of  this  heresy,"  says  Schan^  "  involved  in  the  ab- 
stract Jewish  monotheism,  deistically  sundered  the  di- 
vine and  the  human,  and  rose  little  above  Ebionism. 
The  second  proceeded,  at  least  in  part,  from  pantheistic 
preconceptions,  and  approached  the  ground  of  Gnostic 
docetisra.  The  one  prejudiced  the  dignity  of  the  Son, 
the  other  the  dignity  of  the  Father ;  yet  the  latter  was 
by  far  the  more  profound  and  Christian,  and  according- 
ly me;  with  the  greater  acceptance." 

1.  The  Monarchians  of  the  first  class  saw  in  Christ  a 
mere  man,  filled  with  divine  power;  but  conceived  this 
divine  power  as  operative  in  him,  not  from  the  baptism 
only,  according  to  the  Ebionitish  view,  but  from  the 
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beginning;  and  admitted  his  supernatural  generation 
by  the  Holy  Ghost     To  this  class  belong : 

(1)  The  A  logians,  a  heretical  sect  in  Asia  Minor  about 
A.  I).  170,  of  which  very  little  is  known.    See  A  logians. 

(2)  The  Theodotiaru,  so  called  from  their  founder, 
Theodotus,  who  flourished  near  the  close  of  the  2d 
century.  He  denied  Christ  in  a  persecution,  with  the 
apology  that  he  only  denied  a  man ;  but  still  held  him 
to  be  the  supernaturally  begotten  Messiah.  He  taught 
that  Jesus  was  born  of  the  Virgin  according  to  the  will 
of  the  Father,  and  that  at  his  baptism  the  higher  Christ 
descended  upon  him.  But  this  higher  Christ  Theodo- 
tus conceived  as  the  Son  of  him  who  was  at  once  the 
Supreme  God  and  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  not 
(with  Cerinthus  and  other  Gnostics)  as  the  son  of  a 
deity  superior  to  the  God  of  the  Jews.  See  Thkodo- 
tiaxs. 

(3)  The  A  rtemoniteSf  or  adherents  of  Artemon,  who 
came  out  somewhat  later  at  Rome  with  a  similar  opin- 
ion, declaring  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  an 
innovation,  and  a  relapse  to  heathen  polytheism.  They 
asserted  that  until  the  time  of  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome, 
their  doctrine  was  the  reigning  one  in  the  Roman 
Church,  and  that  it  was  first  proscribed  by  Victor's  suc- 
cessor, Zephyrinus  (after  A.D.  200).  This  was  an  un- 
reasonable charge,  but  may  have  been  made  possible 
by  the  indefiniteness  of  the  earliest  formulas  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  Artemonites  were  charged  with 
placing  Euclid  and  Aristotle  above  Christ,  and  esteem- 
ing mathematics  and  dialectics  above  the  Gospel  See 
Artemoxites. 

(4)  Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  3d  century,  who  denied  the  personality 
of  the  Logos  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  considered 
them  merely  powers  of  God,  like  reason  and  mind  in 
man ;  but  granted  that  the  Logos  dwelt  in  Christ  in 
larger  measure  than  in  any  former  messenger  of  God; 
and  taught,  like  the  Socinians  in  later  times,  a  gradual 
elevation  of  Christ,  determined  by  his  own  moral  devel- 
opment, to  divine  dignity  (a  BeovoitjaiQ  Ik  irporoirifc). 
His  overthrow  by  the  emperor  Aurelius  in  272  decided 
the  fall  of  the  Monarchians,  though  they  still  appear 
at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  as  condemned  heretics, 
under  the  name  of  Samosatemans  (q.  v.),  Paulianists 
(q.  v.),  and  SabeUum*  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  second  class  of  Monarchians,  called  by  Ter- 
tullian  Patripassian*  (as  afterwards  a  branch  of  the 
Monophysites  was  called  Theopaschites),  together  with 
their  unitarian  zeal,  felt  the  deeper  Christian  impulse 
to  hold  fast  the  divinity  of  Christ;  but  they  sacrificed 
to  it  his  independent  personality,  which  they  merged  in 
the  essence  of  the  Father. 

(1)  The  first  prominent  advocate  of  this  class  of  Mo- 
narchians, rather  than  the  founder  of  Monarchianism, 
was  Praxeas,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  above. 
Noitus  of  Smyrna,  who  differed  but  little  from  Praxeas, 
is  frequently  recognised  as  the  leader  of  a  branch  of  this 
class;  and  Callistus  (pope  Calixtus  I),  who  adopted  and 
advocated  the  doctrines  of  Noetus,  as  the  leader  of  a 
third  branch.  Those  who  strictly  followed  him  were 
called  Callistians,  in  distinction  from  the  direct  follow- 
ers of  Noetus,  who  were  called  Noitians  (q.  v.).  Noetus 
taught  (according  to  Hippolytus.  Philos.  ix,  7  sq.)  that 
the  one  God  who  created  the  world,  though  in  himself 
invisible,  had  yet  from  most  ancient  times  appeared 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  to 
righteous  men ;  and  that  this  same  God  had  himself  be- 
come also  the  Son,  when  it  pleased  him  to  submit  to 
being  born ;  he  was  consequently  his  own  son,  and  in 
this  identity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  consisted  the 
"  monarchia"  of  God.  An  associate  and  disciple  of  No- 
e'tus was  Epigonus,  who  brought  the  doctrine  he  pro- 
fessed to  Rome ;  and  his  pupil,  again,  was  Cleomenes, 
who  defended  the  doctrine  of  Noetus  in  the  time  of  bish- 
op Zephyrinus,  the  successor  of  Victor.  With  this  Cle- 
omenes, according  to  Hyppolytus,  Callistus,  the  successor 
of  Zephyrinus,  was  on  terms  of  friendship,  and  was  of 
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like  opinions.  Callistus  declared  the  Son  to  he  merely  the 
manifestation  of  the  Father  in  human  form ;  the  Father 
animating  the  Son,  as  the  spirit  animates  the  body  (John 
xiv,  11),  and  suffering  with  him  on  the  cross.  "The 
Father,"  says  he,  "  who  was  in  the  Son,  took  flesh  and 
made  it  God,  uniting  it  with  himself,  and  made  it  one. 
Father  and  Son  were  therefore  the  name  of  the  one 
God,  and  this  one  person  (irp6au>irov)  cannot  be  two ; 
thus  the  Father  suffered  with  the  Son."  After  the 
death  of  this  pope,  Patripassianism  virtually  disappear- 
ed from  the  Roman  Church. 

(2)  The  stepping-stone  from  simple  Patripassianism 
to  what  we  shall  presently  deal  with  as  Sabellian  mo- 
dalism  constitutes  the  doctrine  advanced  by  Beryttus 
of  Bostra,  in  Arabia.  From  him  we  have  only  a  some- 
what obscure  and  very  variously  interpreted  passage  in 
Eusebius  (//.  E.  vi,  83).  He  denied  the  personal  pre- 
existence  (I diet  ovoiaQ  iriptypafi],  i.  e.  a  circumscribed, 
limited,  separate  existence),  and  in  general  the  inde- 
pendent divinity  (Wa  Storyc)  of  Christ,  but  at  the 
same  time  asserted  the  indwelling  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Father  ('H  irarpucri  &d>i}£)  in  him  during  his  earthly 
life. 

(3)  The  Sabellian  modalism  had  its  starting-point  in 
the  views  evolved  by  Sabellius  (q.  v.),  who  flourished  in 
the  beginning  of  the  2d  century.  He  differed  from  the 
orthodox  standard  mainly  in  denying  the  trinity  of  es- 
sence and  the  permanence  of  the  trinity  of  manifesta- 
tion; making  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  only 
temporary  phenomena,  which  fulfil  their  mission  and 
return  into  the  abstract  monad.  He  differed  from  the 
other  Monarchists  by  embracing  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his 
speculation,  and  thereby  reached  a  trinity;  not  a  simul- 
taneous trinity  of  essence,  however,  but  only  a  succes- 
sive trinity  of  revelation.  He  starts  from  a  distinction 
of  the  monad  and  the  triad  in  the  divine  nature.  His 
fundamental  thought  is  that  the  unity  of  God,  without 
distinction  in  itself,  unfolds  or  extends  itself  ('H  po- 
vac.  irXarvvStioa  ykyovt  rpiac)  in  the  course  of  the 
world's  development  in  three  different  forms  and  periods 
of  revelation  (Ovofiara,  jrpootoira — not  in  the  ortho- 
dox sense-  of  the  term,  however,  but  in  the  primary 
sense  of  mask,  or  part  [in  a  play]),  and,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  redemption,  returns  into  unity.  The  Father 
reveals  himself  in  the  giving  of  the  law  or  the  Old-Tes- 
tament economy  (not  in  the  creation  also ;  this,  in  his 
view,  precedes  the  trinitarian  revelation) ;  the  Son,  in 
the  incarnation ;  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  inspiration.  He 
illustrates  the  trinitarian  relation  by  comparing  the  Fa- 
ther to  the  disk  of  the  sun,  the  Son  to  its  enlightening 
power,  the  Spirit  to  its  warming  influence.  His  view 
of  the  Logos,  too,  is  peculiar.  The  Logos  is  not  identi- 
cal with  the  Son,  but  is  the  monad  itself  in  its  transi- 
tion to  triad;  that  is,  God  conceived  as  vital  motion 
and  creating  principle — the  speaking  God  ($ibc  AaAu/v), 
in  distinction  from  the  silent  God  ($tbc,  ouoirtiv).  Each 
vpoautTTOP  is  another  SiaXeytoSai,  and  the  three  irpvtr- 
fciira  together  are  only  successive  evolutions  of  the 
Logos  or  the  worldward  aspect  of  the  divine  nature. 
As  the  Logos  proceeded  from  God,  so  he  returns  at  last 
into  him,  and  the  process  of  trinitarian  development 
(Ai<iAt£i£)  closes  (comp.  fianr,  Gesch.  d.  Dreieinigkeits- 
lehre,  on  this  point).  Athanasius  traced  the  doctrine 
of  Sabellius  to  the  Stoic  philosophy;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  in  the  Pythagorean  system  also,  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  and  even  in  the  pseudo-Clem- 
entine homilies,  there  are  kindred  ideas.  But,  notwith- 
standing these,  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  Sabel- 
lius was  in  all  respects  original  in  the  propounding  of 
his  theory  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine.  Says  Schaff 
(Ch.  Hist,  i,  293) :  "  Sabellius  is  by  far  the  most  original, 
ingenious,  and  profound  of  the  Monarchians.  His  sys- 
tem is  known  to  us  only  from  a  few  fragments,  and 
some  of  these  not  altogether  consistent,  in  Athanasius 
and  other  fathers.  It  was  very  fully  developed,  and 
has  been  revived  in  modern  times  by  Schleiermacher 
{Ueber  den  Gegtnsatz  der  SabeUianischen  «.  Athanasian- 


ischen  VorsteUung  v.  d.  Trimtat)  in  a  peculiarly  modified 
form."  Since  the  writing  of  the  above  by  Dr.  Schaflj 
the  general  Monarchian  view  of  the  incarnation  has 
been  revived  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecbcr,  who  in 
his  Life  of  Christ  (N.  Y.  1871,  8vo),  voL  i,  denies  the 
union  of  the  human  and  divine  nature  in  Christ,  and 
asserts  that  he  was  God  dwelling  in  and  subject  to  the 
infirmities  and  limitation  of  the  human  flesh — a  view 
which  he  supports  largely  from  ch.  ii  of  Hebrews.  See 
Abians;  Incabnation;  Monophysitks  ;  Patripas- 

8IAK8;  SaBELUANB;  UNTTARIAX8. 

From  this  cursory  glance  at  the  history  of  Monarch- 
ianism,  there  is  apparent  an  endeavor  to  escape  from  the 
revolting  tenet  of  Patripassianism,  and  to  retain  or  sup- 
ply that  which  the  nature  of  man  almost  instinctively 
requires — a  superhuman  mediation  and  atonement.  The 
working  of  these  two  motives,  as  the  Monarchian  adopted 
cither  the  Arian  or  the  Patripassian  alternative,  is  very 
remarkable;  inasmuch  as  the  return  to  catholicity  ap- 
pears to  be  much  easier  in  the  school  which  adopted  the 
former  alternative.  Where  Patripassianism  was  at  once 
and  decisively  rejected,  it  was  open  to  the  Monarchian  to 
satisfy  the  need  for  a  mediator  by  magnifying  the  di- 
vine element  in  our  Lord,  which  at  first  he  considered 
to  be  only  the  highest  degree  of  prophetic  grace,  and 
passing  through  stages  of  Ariantsm  and  semi-Arianism 
to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  truth.  Whereas, 
when  Patripassianism  had  been  adopted,  and  the  need 
was  felt  for  freeing  the  mind  from  a  tenet  at  which  one 
shudders,  it  was  only  done  by  diminishing  the  divine  nat- 
ure in  Christ,  through  the  stages  of  supposing  it  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  divine  fulness,  then  an  emanation  from  the 
Godhead.  The  result  was  a  deliberate  Psilanthropism. 
Regarding  the  heresy  itself  of  pseudo-Monarchianistn, 
the  main  points  for  consideration  are  the  following: 
First,  an  eternal  mind  must  needs  have  in  it  from  eter- 
nity an  tvvoitt  or  Adyoc,  a  notion  or  conception  of  itself, 
which  the  schools  term  verbum  mentis:  nor  can  it  be 
conceived  without  it.  "  This  Word  in  God  cannot  be. 
as  it  is  in  us,  a  transient,  vanishing  accident,  for  then 
the  divine  nature  would  indeed  be  compounded  of  sab- 
stance  and  accident,  which  would  be  repugnant  to  its 
simplicity ;  but  it  must  be  a  substantial,  subsisting 
Word"  (Bull,  Cath.  Doct.  concerning  the  blessed  Trinity). 
The  Monarchians  denied  this  (T«Xi torarov  m  Zwvra 
Kai  avrov  rov  irpwrov  vov  \6yov  tfi^vxoy).  Deny- 
ing this,  they  denied  also  that  substantial  vinculum  cari- 
tatis  in  which  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  Mrnrt 
nvtvftaroQ.  Secondly,  thus  is  destroyed  that  airrdp- 
Ktia  which  we  attribute  to  God,  i.  e.  his  self-sufficiency 
and  most  perfect  bliss  and  happiness  in  himself  alone, 
before  and  without  all  created  beings.  For  this  we 
cannot  well  conceive  without  acknowledging  a  distinc- 
tion of  persons  in  the  Godhead.  The  Monarchians,  it 
is  clear,  denied  this  individual  society  of  the  Trinity 
(comp.  Blunt,  Did.  of  Sects,  Heresies,  etc~,  p.  332).  See 
Mohler,  A  thanasius  der  Grosse  (Mainz,  1327),  bk.  i  (Der 
Glaube  der  Kirche  der  drei  ersten  Jahrh.  in  Betreffder 
Trinitat,  etc.),  p.  1-1 16 ;  Baur,  Die  christl  Lehre  ron  der 
Dreieinigkeit  u.  Menschwerdung  Gottes  in  ihrer  gesehickt- 
lichen  Enttrickelvng  (Tub.  1841-43,  8  vols.),  i,  129-341 ; 
Meier,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Trinitdt  in  ihrer  hist.  Enheicke- 
lung  (Hamb.  1844, 2  vols.),  i,  45-134 ;  Dorner,  Enhcicke- 
lungsgeschichte  der  Jjchre  von  der  Person  Christi  (1889; 
2d  ed.  Stuttg.  u.  Berl.  1845-66,  2  vols.),  i,  122-747; 
Lange,  Gesch.  d.  Jjehrbegriffts  der  Unitarier  vor  der  tnc&- 
nischen  Synode  (Leips.  1831);  Schleiermacher,  Werbe, 
i,  2,  p.  485-574 ;  Vogt,  Lehre  des  Athanasius  von  A kx~ 
andrius  (Bremen,  1861) ;  Hagenbach,  Hist  of  Doctrines, 
i,  62  sq.,  116  sq.,  131  sq.;  Mosheim,  Comment*  Ecdes. 
Hist,  (see  Index) ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Christianity,  and 
Latin  Christianity,  i,  70-78 ;  Pressense',  Early  Years  of 
Christianity,  Heresy,  and  Christian  Doctrine  (N.  Y.  1879, 
12mo).  ch.  v;  Neander,  Hist.  Dogmas  (see  Index  in  voL 
ii),  and  Ch.  Hist.  voL  i ;  Ueberweg,  Hist.  PhUos.  ii,  806- 
1 1 ;  Ebrard,  Dogmengesch.  voL  i ;  Hase,  Ch,  Hist.  p.  98  sq, 
196,704;  Schaff, Ch.Bist. vol i,  §81  and 83. 
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Monarchy,  Iskaelttish  (see  Kale,  De  potentate 
regia  ingente  Hebr.  Havn.  1749).  According  to  the  sense 
of  the  Mosaic  constitution,  the  Hebrews  were  erected 
into  a  kind  of  republic  under  the  immediate  dominion 
of  Jehovah,  forming  a  strict  theocracy  (q.  v.);  the  law 
of  the  kingdom  (Deut.  xvii,  14-20)  being  partly  ex- 
pounded by  the  Pentateuch  itself,  which  alludes  to  it  as 
a  future  institution,  and  partly  organized  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  by  Solomon,  largely  independent  of  the  Mo- 
saic law  (see  Staudlein  in  Bertholdt's  TheoL  Journ.  iii, 
259, 361  sq. ;  Hengstenberg,  Pentat.  ii,  246  sq.).  It  was 
inaugurated  by  Samuel  in  compliance  with  a  general 
request  of  the  people,  which  had  grown  out  of  the  bitter 
experience  of  many  years,  rendering  it  an  inevitable  ne- 
cessity sooner  or  later  (Ewald,  Israel.  Gesch.  ii,  140  sq.), 
as  the  order  of  judges  was  but  a  temporary  and  precari- 
ous safeguard  against  total  anarchy.  The  king,  how- 
ever, was  only  empowered  to  administer  the  theocratic 
government  as  a  viceroy  of  Jehovah,  the  heavenly  sov- 
ereign (Psa.  ii,  2),  and  was  bound  to  this  law  as  the 
highest  authority,  so  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  absolute  monarch.  In  particular  cases  the 
Crim  and  Thummira,  or  a  prophet,  or  some  other  me- 
dium of  divine  communication  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  6;  xxx, 
7  sq. ;  2  Sam.  ii,  1 ;  "1  Kings  xxii,  7  sq. ;  comp.  John  xi, 
61),  might  be  referred  to  in  order  to  direct  and  confirm 
the  theocratic  regent  as  to  the  will  of  Jehovah,  so  that 
in  this  way  the  monarchical  administration  still  retained 
the  character  of  a  divine  government,  and  the  kings 
were  reminded  of  their  dependency  (see  Kalkar,  Over  de 
israeL  Godesregering,  in  his  Verhandling  van  het  l/aag- 
sche  Genootschap,  etc.,  ii,  3  sq.).  But  in  practice  the 
laraelitish  kings  assumed  the  right  of  declaring  war 
and  concluding  peace  (1  Sam.  xi,  6  sq.),  as  well  as  of 
exercising  judicial  functions  in  the  highest  cases  (2 
Sam.  xv,  2 ;  1  Kings  iii,  16  sq. ;  comp.  Jer.  xxi,  12),  and 
of  pronouncing  amnesty  (2  Sam.  xiv).  The  king  was 
also  the  patron  of  the  religious  cultus  (1  Kings  viii ;  2 
Kings  xii,  4  sq. ;  xviii,  4  sq. ;  xxiii,  1  sq.),  and  in  war 
he  was  likewise  the  usual  leader  of  his  troops  (1  Sam. 
viii,  20).  Despotism  was  held  in  check  sometimes  by 
a  sort  of  coronation-oath — a  Magna  Charta,  as  it  were 
(1  Sam.  x,  25;  2  Sam.  v,  3;  1  Kings  xii,  4  sq. ;  2  Kings 
xi,  17 ;  comp.  Josephus,  War,  ii,  1, 2) — and  sometimes  by 
a  mass  meeting  of  the  tribes  (1  Chron.  iv,  41  sq. ;  the 
heads  of  families  formed  a  kind  of  popular  representa- 
tives, 1  Chron.  xxix,  1  sq. ;  comp.  xiii,  2) ;  and  there 
even  occurs  an  example  of  the  direct  intervention  of  the 
people  (1  Sam.  xiv,  45  sq.) ;  but  especially  the  proph- 
ets, who  from  the  time  of  Samuel  were  set  to  guard  the 
theocracy,  and  constituted  a  species  of  continually  self- 
renewing  order,  often  made  the  most  unshrinking  oppo- 
sition to  the  prince,  either  by  introducing  themselves 
officially  into  the  royal  cabinet  (Nathan,  Isaiah),  or  by 
demanding  a  special  audience  (1  Kings  xx,  22  sq.,  38 ; 
2  Kings  i,  15,  etc),  and  even  went  so  far  as  open  resist- 
ance, by  their  severe  invectives  at  least,  to  unlawful 
measures  of  government  (compare  1  Sam.  xxii,  17  sq.). 
See  Prophet. 

The  regular  succession  was  confined  to  the  house  of 
David.  Usually  the  first-born  son  (even  when  a  minor 
[2  Kings  xi,  21  ] — there  is  found  no  provision  for  a  guar- 
dian or  regent  [yet  see  the  Sept.  at  1  Kings  xii,  24] ; 
the  queen-dowager,  however,  seems  to  have  a  position 
as  counsellor  in  such  cases  [Jer.  xiii,  18;  comp.  2  Kings 
xxiv,  12])  appears  to  have  as  a  matter  of  course  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government,  but  occasionally  the  fa- 
ther is  stated  to  have  designated  a  particular  son  to  the 
throne  (1  Kings  i,  17,  20 ;  2  Chron.  xi,  22) ;  sometimes 
the  people  themselves  interfered  (2  Kings  xxi,  24 ;  xxiii, 
80),  and  even  foreign  powers  at  length  imposed  rulers 
afttkeir  own  vassals  upon  the  nation  (2  Kings  xxiii,  34 ; 
xxiv,  17).  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel  the  first  king  was 
inducted  into  office  by  a  prophet  (1  Kings  xi,  31  sq.), 
and  the  succession  was  thenceforth  hereditary  (descend- 
ing to  the  son,  or,  when  the  direct  line  failed,  to  the 
brother,  2  Kings  iii,  1) ;  but  the  brief  dynasties  followed 


each  other  with  many  interruptions  through  extinction, 
conspiracy,  or  deposition  (1  Kings  xvi,  9, 16,  21),  and 
several  interregna  occurred.  An  association  in  the 
throne,  or  rather  viceroyship,  of  the  successor  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disability  of  the  ruling  monarch  is  men- 
tioned in  2  Chron.  xxvii,  21 ;  and  numerous  other  in- 
stances are  rendered  probable  by  the  discrepancies  in 
the  regnal  years.  See  Chronology.  In  the  election 
of  a  king,  ancient  nations  had  great  regard  to  personal 
size  (1  Sam.  x,  23)  and  beauty  (1  Sam.  xvi,  12;  Ezek. 
xxviii,  12;  comp.  Psa.  xl,  8;  Homer,  IL  iii,  166  sq.; 
Herod,  iii,  20;  Strabo,  xv,  699;  xvii,  822;  Athen.  xii, 
666;  Barhebr.  Chron.  p.  884;  see  also  Dougtsi  AnalecL. 
i,  181) ;  and  Hebrew  kings  were  required  to  be  native 
citizens  (Deut  xvii,  15).  Those  who  instituted  a  new 
dynasty  sought  to  strengthen  their  power  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  previous  reigning  family  (1  Kings  xvi, 
11;  2  Kings  x,  11, 17;  xi,  1;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xv, 
7, 10),  as  is  customary  still  in  the  East  (Tavernier,  Voy- 
age, i,  253).  The  first  kings,  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix,  16 ;  x,  1 ; 
xv,  1, 17)  and  David  (1  Sam.  xvi,  12  sq.;  2  Sam.  ii,  4; 
v,  8;  xii,  7),  also  Solomon  (1  Kings  i,  84,  89;  v,  1— so 
likewise  Absalom  unlawfully,  2  Sam.  xix,  11),  were 
regularly  anointed  by  a  prophet  or  the  high-priest; 
but  in  later  times  this  was  done  only  in  the  case  of  Jo- 
siah,  whom  the  priesthood  restored  to  the  throne  in 
place  of  the  usurping  Athaliah  (2  KingB  xi,  12),  and  Je- 
hoahaz  his  son,  whom  the  people  raised  to  the  throne 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  30),  besides  Jehu  of  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael, who  established  a  new  dynasty  (2  Kings  ix,  1  sq.) ; 
the  principle  apparently  being  in  these  cases  to  supply 
the  lack  of  the  hereditary  right.  The  Anointed  of  Je- 
hovah (Min^  rptljtt),  or  simply  the  Anointed,  accord- 
ingly appears  (in  the  sacred  style)  as  the  official  title  of 
the  regular  sovereign  (1  Sam.  ii,  10, 35;  xvi,  6;  xxiv, 
6  ;  xxvi,  16,  23;  2  Sam.  xix,  22;  xxii,  61;  Psa.  ii,  2; 
Lam.  iv,  20,  etc).  No  other  ceremony  of  investiture 
seems  to  have  been  enjoined ;  although  we  occasionally 
find  a  popular  assembly  (1  Sam.  x,  24;  1  Kings  i,  25, 
39;  2  Kings  ix,  13;  xi,  13;  2  Chron.  xxiii,  11;  comp. 
Josephus,  War,  i,  33,  9),  a  coronation  (2  Kings  xi,  12), 
music  (1  Kings  i,  40),  and  thank-offerings  (1  Kings  i, 
24).  The  royal  beast  of  burden  is  also  mentioned  (1 
Kings  i,  88).  See  Fort.  Scaccht  Dissert,  de  inaugurate 
regum  Israel,  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  voL  xxxii.  Regal 
costumes,  consisting  of  costly  and  elaborate  garments, 
were  also  used  (at  least  armlets,  2  Sam.  i,  19;  1  Mace. 
x,  20,  62;  xi,  5;  xiv,  48),  in  accompaniment  with  the 
simple  diadem  (1T3,  2  Sam.  i,  10 ;  2  Kings  xi,  12),  jew- 
elled crown  (iTTO?,  2  Sam.  xi,  30 ;  Cant,  iii,  11 ;  comp. 
Ezek.  xxi,  26;  Vafacc.  x,  20),  the  sceptre  (EM),  and 
the  throne  (K93).  See  each  word.  Later  occurs  the 
purple  mantle  (1  Mace,  vi,  15 ;  x,  20, 62 ;  xiv,  48 ;  comp. 
Acts  xii,  21). 

The  income  of  the  Israelitish  kings,  with  which  they 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  their  court  and  administration, 
was  derived  from  voluntary  but  (as  still  in  the  East; 
see  Kampfer,  Amam.  p.  95)  valuable  presents  from  their 
subjects  in  Palestine  and  the  dependencies  (1  Sam.  x, 
27;  xvi,  20;  2  Sam.  viii,  2, 11;  1  Kings  x,  25;  comp. 
Herod,  iii,  87,  97;  MW&n,  V.  //.  i,  81 ;  Heeren,  'Jdeen,  I, 
i,  225  sq.,  483),  from  public  domains  and  royal  posses- 
sions, consisting  of  lands,  vineyards,  and  olive-yards  (1 
Sam.  viii,  14 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  26  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxvi, 
10;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  vi,  13, 10;  xiv,  10,  6),  which 
sometimes  fell  to  the  crown  by  confiscation  of  private 
property  (1  Kings  xxi,  16  sq.;  comp.  Ezek.  xlvi,  18; 
see  Kampfer,  ut  svp.  p.  96),  from  monopolies  (1  Kings 
x,  11  sq.,  26  sq.;  Amos  vii,  1),  from  public  services  (1 
Kings  v,  13 ;  ix,  21 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  viii,  18),  and  from 
regular  taxes  in  kind  (comp.  1  Sam.  viii,  15;  xvii,  25), 
which  were  farmed  by  head  collectors  (Isa.  xvi,  1 ;  Eo- 
cles.  ii,  8).  At  times  there  is  mention  of  an  extraor- 
dinary levy  upon  personal  property  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
35) ;  and  the  king  also  claimed  a  share  of  the  booty  ob- 
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tained  in  war  (2  Sam.  viii,  11  sq.).    See  Assessment. 
Hence  came  the  at  times  so  considerable  roval  treasures 
(1  Kings  xt  21;  xiv,  26;  2  Kings  xiv,  14),  the  rich 
wardrobes  (2  Kings  x,  22),  the  palaces  and  parks  (1 
Kings  vii,  9;  xix,  2;  2  Kings  xxi,  18;  xxv,  4;  Jer. 
xxxix,  4 ;  lii,  7 ;  Cant,  viii,  11),  the  sumptuously  served 
table  (1  Kings  iv,  22  sq. ;  comp.  Dan.  v,  1  sq. ;  Esth.  i, 
3  sq.),  to  which  it  was  esteemed  a  great  distinction  to 
be  invited  as  a  regular  guest  (2  Sam.  ix,  7 ;  see  Morier, 
Second  Journey,  p.  148 ;  RosenmuUer,  MorgenL  iii,  163 ; 
comp.  2  Kings  xxv,  29;  Dan.  i,  5;  Herod,  iii,  132; 
Heeren,  Idee*,  I,  i,  217).    An  especial  mark  of  royal 
luxury  was  a  well-stocked  harem  (2  Sam.  v,  18 ;  1  Kings 
xi,  1  sq.;  xx,  3;  comp.  Quint.  CurL  iii,  8,  24;  Athen. 
xii,  514;  Plutarch,  Artax.  c  43),  which  was  guarded 
by  eunuchs,  and  descended  to  the  succeeding  king  (2 
Sam.  xii,  8;  comp.  Herod,  iii,  68;  the  regulation  in 
DeuL  xvii,  17  was  interpreted  as  a  limit  of  eighteen 
wives,  Schickard,  Jus.  reg.  p.  175).     See  Harkm.    To 
aspire  to  a  connection  with  this  was  equivalent  to  being 
a  pretender  to  the  throne  (2  Sam.  xvi,  22 ;  1  Kings  ii, 
21  sq. ;  comp.  Movers,  Phonic  i,  491).    See  Absalom. 
Among  the  holidays,  the  day  of  the  king's  birth  or  as- 
cension was  prominent  (Ho*,  vii,  5 ;  Matt,  xiv,  6 ;  comp. 
Gen.  xl,  20;  Herod,  i,  133;  ix,  109;  Josephus,  A  nt.  vii, 
3, 1).    Music  at  court  and  table  is  early  mentioned  (2 
Sam.  xix,  35 ;  Eccles.  ii,  8).     Kings  expressed  their  fa- 
vor by  rich  presents,  especially  of  arms  and  apparel  [see 
Gift]  ;  and  on  royal  festive  days  malefactors  were  par- 
doned or  their  punishment  was  postponed  (1  Sam.  xi, 
13 ;  2  Sam.  xix,  22  sq. ;  comp.  Gen.  xl,  20 ;  see  Philo, 
ii,  529).     It  was,  however,  a  still  more  distinguished 
honor  when  the  king  invited  any  one  to  sit  at  his  right 
hand  (1  Kings  ii,  19 ;  comp.  Sueton.  Aero,  13 ;  Wetstein, 
N.  T.  i,  456).    The  reverence  paid  to  the  monarch  was 
very  great  (Prov.  xxiv,  21);  persons  fell  prostrate  in 
his  presence,  so  as  to  touch  the  forehead  to  the  earth  (1 
Sam.  xxiv,  9;  xxv,  23;  2  Sam.  ix,  6;  xix,  18;  even 
females  of  royal  rank  did  the  same,  1  Kings  i,  16),  dis- 
mounted in  the  street  on  meeting  him  (1  Sam.  xxv, 
23),  and  greeted  him  with  salvos  in  the  streets  and  at 
audiences  (Dan.  ii,  4;  iii,  9;  comp.  Josephus,  War,  ii, 
1,  1 ;  see  Rosenmuller,  MorgenL  iv,  350).    A  high  no- 
tion was  entertained  of  his  sagacity  (2  Sam.  xiv,  17 ; 
xix,  27 ;  comp.  Rosenmtlller,  MorgenL  iii,  142  sq.).    His 
entrance  into  a  city  was  signalized  by  pomp  (2  Kings 
ix,  13 ;  1  Sam.  xviii,  6  sq. ;  comp.  Josephus,  A  nt,  xvi,  2, 
1).     Of  the  rank  of  the  early  Hebrew  kings  of  course 
nothing  can  be  particularly  said;  but  in  later  times 
those  created  by  the  Romans  held  the  honor  of  the  sen- 
atorial order  (comp.  Josephus,  A  nt.  xiv,  10, 6).    Whether 
in  their  edicts  the  Israclitish  monarchs,  like  the  Persian 
(Ezra  iv,  18 ;  vii,  24),  Syrian  (1  Mace  x,  19 ;  xi,  81 ;  xv, 
19),  and  Egyptian  (3  Mace,  iii,  14 ;  vii,  2),  issued  their 
edicts  in  the  plural  number  (see  Fromann,  Opusc.  i,  202 
sq.),  is  uncertain  (comp.  Theodore t,  Qucut.  in  Genes.  19). 
Any  infringement  of  the  regal  majesty  was  followed  by 
the  death  penalty  (1  Kings  xxi,  10),  or  if  perpetrated 
by  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  it  incurred  an  igno- 
minious expulsion  from  court  (2  Sam.  xiv,  24,  25).     In 
general  Hebrew  kings  were  quite  as  popular  as  other 
Oriental  monarchs  (Esth.  i,  14;  iv,  11;  Herod,  i,  99; 
iii,  140;  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  21;  iii,  47;  Agatharch.  ed.  Hud- 
son, i,  63;  Strabo,  xvii,  821;  Harmer,  ii,  95;  Ludecke, 
Btschr.  d.  tiirL  Reichs,  p.  276),  often  exhibited  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  their  subjects  (2  Sam.  xix,  8 :  1 
Kings  xx,  39 ;  xxii,  10 ;  2  Kings  vi,  26 ;  vii,  17 ;  Jer. 
xxxviii,  7),  and  were  affable  with  them  (1  Kings  iii,  15 ; 
2  King*  vi,  26  sq.;  viii,  3  sq.,  etc.),  even  to  the  extent 
of  personal  intercourse  (1  Kings  xxi,  2  sq. ;  for  later  in- 
dications, see  the  Mishna,  Sanhedr.  ii,  2  sq.).     After 
their  death  the  kings  were  laid  in  royal  sepulchres 
(those  of  Judah  in  Jerusalem)  (1  Kings  ii,  10;  xi,  43; 
xiv,  31.  etc),  but  the  wicked  ones  were  sometimes  de- 
nied this  honor  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  27  [?  xxvi,  23]), 
which,  nevertheless,  does  not  argue  the  adoption  of  a 
death-tribunal  on  the  Israelitisb  monarchs  (Uosenm tiller, 


MorgenL  iii,  269  aq.)f  after  the  Egyptian  custom  (Diod. 
Sic.  i,  22).  The  consorts  of  deceased  kings  remained 
in  high  honor,  and  even  held  the  title  of  queen-mother 
(rrPSJ,  mistress,  1  Kings  xv,  13;  2  Kings  x,  13;  Jet; 
xiii,  18 ;  xxix,  2).  The  title  "  king"  was  applied  to  the 
princes  of  the  royal  house  as  well  (Jer.  xvii,  20;  comp. 
2  Chron.  xxxii,  4).  Monarchs  expressed  their  regard 
for  each  other  by  rich  presents  (1  Kings  x,  2)  and  dip- 
lomatic embassies,  the  latter  to  convey  especially  their 
well-wishes  and  compliments  (2  Sam.  xx,  2;  2  Kings 
xx,  12  sq. ;  comp.  Herod,  vi,  39).     See  Salutation. 

The  following  official  courtiers  are  mentioned:  (1.) 
Chief  major-domo  or  head  palace-marshal  (b«?  T,5J 
rnan  or  n^n  i?  nrK,  1  Kings  iv,  6;  xviii,  3;2 
Kings  xxiii,  18 ;  xix,  2 ;  Isa.  xxii,  15),  who  directed  the 
court  state  (K&mpfer,  p.  78),  but  was  also  occupied  with 
civil  duties.  Among  his  subordinates  were  the  palace 
doorkeepers  (CnrtB,  2  Kings  vii,  11).  (2.)  Chief  bai- 
liff (OW  by  ICK,  2  Sam.  xx,  24;  1  Kings  iv,  6;  xii, 
18 ;  comp.  xi,  28).     (3.)  Chief  warder  of  the  wardrobe 

(nnnban  by  -t^x,  2  Kings  x,  22,  or  e^jan  iris, 

2  Kings  xxii,  14 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  22).  (4.)  Superin- 
tendent of  the  exchequer  and  lands  (?H5*in    *X'£,  1 

Chron.  xxvii,  25  sq.),  who  had  the  oversight  of  the 
royal  herds  and  domains  (perhaps  the  kirirpoiroc  of 
Luke  viii,  8).  Similar  were  the  financial  officers  of  Sol- 
omon in  the  twelve  districts  (Q*DS3, 1  Kings  iv,  7  sq.). 
The  chamberlains  proper  were  usually  eunuchs  (2  Kings 
viii,  6;  Jer.  Hi,  25);  among  whom  probably  was  the 
cup-bearer  (Hpttta,  1  Kings  x,  5;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant. 
xv,  17, 4,  xiv,  11,  4;  xvi,  8, 1 ;  see  Kampfer,  p.  81  aq.> 
A  kind  of  chamberlain  or  valet  is  apparently  designated 
in  Jer.  lii,  25;  2  Kings  xxv,  19  (^38  "^Hs  O^BJX 
^BH),  unless  the  expression  indicates  generally  the 
highest  officers  of  the  court  and  state.  What  official  is 
denoted  in  Jer.  Ii,  60  (nrtttQ  1»)  is  doubtful;  Hitzig 
has  perhaps  conjectured  rightly,  the  Jield-marshaL  Fi- 
nally, here  belong  the  royal  life-guard,  who  had  to  keep 
watch  of  the  castle  or  palace  (2  Kings  xi,  5),  but  also 
saw  the  royal  mandates  executed  in  cases  of  capital 
punishment  (2  Sam.  xv,  1).     See  CBKRETiirTB. 

See  generally  W.  Schickard,  Jus.  regium  Hebraor. 
(Tubing.  1621,  with  notes  by  J.  B.  Carpzov,  lips.  1674; 
also  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  vol.  xxiv) ;  Carpzov,  Appar. 
Crit.  p.  52  sq. ;  Michaelis,  Mas.  Recht,  i,  298  sq. ;  Jahn, 
A  rchaol.  II,  ii,  218  sq. ;  Paulsen,  Reyier.  d.  Morgenldnd. 
(Altona,  1755) ;  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb.  p.  575.— Winer,  i,  606. 
See  King. 

Monaatexia  is  a  term  which  was  sometimes  used 
in  the  early  Church  to  designate  the  places  of  worship 
belonging  to  the  Egyptian  Therapeutse.  Thus  Euae- 
bius  {Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii,  c  177)  uses  it  (Movaarfjptov). 
Afterwards,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  became  usual  to  give 
this  name  (monasteria)  to  large  parochial  and  cathedral 
churches ;  hence  the  word  minster  (q.  v.).  See  Riddle, 
Christian  Antiquities,  p.  705. 

Monastery  (Latin,  Monasticum;  Greek,  Movo- 
(Triipwv ;  from  fioyaorrjp,  equivalent  to  fiovaorrje.,  a 
solitary,  a  monk ;  from  fiovafriv,  to  be  alone,  to  live  in 
solitude;  from  novae,  alone)  is  the  name  of  a  residence 
of  persons,  male  or  female,  who  have  bound  themselves 
by  monastic  vows.  We  confine  this  article  to  Christian 
monasteries  of  the  Western  world,  and  refer  for  pre- 
Christian  monasticism  to  the  article  Moxasticisji  ; 
and  for  Oriental  and  Russian  monasteries  to  the  article 
Monks,  Eastkbk. 

1.  Monasteries  received  various  distinctive  appella- 
tions, derived  from  the  names  of  the  founders  of  the  or- 
der; from  that  of  the  patron  or  guardian  saint  to  whom 
they  were  dedicated;  from  the  site  which  they  occupied; 
from  the  peculiar  design  of  the  foundation  or  occupation  of 
the  monks ;  from  the  particular  color  of  the  habit  worn 
within  the  walls,  and  other  circumstances.    See  Moss. 
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To  one  or  other  of  the  four  leading  orders  a  monas- 
tery was  usually  referred :  (1)  the  Order  of  Basil,  in- 
cluding all  the  Greek  monks  and  Carmelites;  (2)  the 
Order  of  Augustine,  in  its  three  classes — canons  regular, 
monks,  and  hermits,  together  with  the  congregations  of 
nuns ;  (3)  the  Order  of  Benedict,  with  its  various  branch- 
es, male  and  female;  (4)  the  Order  of  Francis,  with  its 
numerous  ramifications. 

The  common  appellation  of  monasteries  are  the  fol- 
lowing: (I)  Movaorriptov,  monastery,  as  being  the  res- 
idence of  monasterium,  povaZovric,  fiovaxoi,  fiovaxai, 
fxovai,  or  religious  solitaries.  (2)  Cktustrum  or  claus- 
tret,  cloister;  literally,  a  place  of  confinement.  This 
was  the  prevailing  name  in  the  West,  and  the  choice 
of  the  name  indicates  the  strict  seclusion  which  pre- 
vailed. (3)  Comobium,  a  common  dwelling-place.  (4) 
Laura,  \avpa  or  Xdftpa,  which  is  the  old  name  for  the 
residence  of  the  anchorites.  It  appears  to  denote  a  nar- 
row, confined,  and  inconvenient  abode.  According  to 
Epiphanius  (flares,  p.  69),  it  was  the  name  of  a  narrow, 
dirty  street  in  Alexandria,  whence  it  was  applied  to  the 
wretched  habitations  of  anchorites  in  the  Thebaid,  Pal- 
estine, and  Syria.  By  Latin  writers  laura  is  usually 
employed  in  contradistinction  from  cocnobia.  (5)  2e/i- 
vtiov,  which  is  the  name  applied  by  Philo  to  the  abodes 
or  places  of  resort  of  the  Therapeutse,  and  hence  it  was 
sometimes  given  to  monasteries.  The  Latins  retained 
the  word  sumnium  (simnium,  or  scimnium).  (6)  'A<tktj- 
r'npiov,  i.  e.  d(TKijru>v  Kctrayuyrj,  a  place  of  religious  ex- 
ercise or  contemplation.  We  find  various  words  of  sim- 
ilar form  to  the  Latin  asceterium ;  such  as  archisterium, 
architerium,  arcisterium,  architrium,  etc.  (7)  Qovri- 
orijpiov  is  the  same  as  daKrjrrfptov,  but  with  special  ref- 
erence to  meditation  and  spiritual  exercises.  Monas- 
teries retained  this  name  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
schools.  (8)  'HtrvxnffTTjpiov,  place  of  silence  and  re- 
pose. This  term  was  applicable  to  those  monasteries  in 
which  silence  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  imposed  on  the 
members.  (9)  Conventus,  a  convent,  in  reference  to  the 
common  life  of  the  inmates.  (10)  'Hyovfitvtlov,  de- 
noting properly  the  residence  of  the  president  (r/yot//*c- 
voc  or  i)yovpiyi]),  was  used  for  the  whole  building. 

(11)  MdvSpa,  a  word  which  means  a  pen,  or  sheep/old, 
and  refers  to  the  residence  of  the  anchorites  in  remote 
districts,  or  to  their  congregating  together  in  flocks. 
Hence  the  president  was  sometimes  called  archimandrite. 

(12)  lastly,  the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  almost  without 
exception,  used  the  word  daira,  dairon  (Arab,  deir),  to 
denote  a  monastery.  The  word  is  derived  from  another, 
which  is  especially  applied  to  the  tents  and  other  habi- 
tations of  the  nomadic  tribes  (see  Du  Cange,  in  the  Glos- 
sarium  medics  el  infima  Latinitatis,  under  the  respective 
words). 

The  word  monastery,  in  a  most  strict  acceptation,  is 
confined  in  its  modern  and  Western  application  to  the 
residences  of  monks,  or  of  nuns  of  the  cognate  orders  (as 
the  Benedictine),  and,  as  such,  it  comprises  two  great 
classes,  the  Abbey  and  the  Priory.  The  former  name 
was  given  only  to  establishments  of  the  highest  rank, 
governed  by  an  abbot,  who  was  commonly  assisted  by 
a  prior,  sub-prior,  and  other  minor  functionaries.  An 
abbey  always  included  a  church,  and  the  English  word 
Minster,  although  it  has  now  lost  its  specific  applica- 
tion, has  its  origin  in  the  Saxon  and  German  Munsler 
(Lat.  monasterium).  A  Priory  supposed  a  less  extensive 
and  less  numerous  community.  It  was  governed  by  a 
prior,  and  was  generally,  although  by  no  means  uni- 
formly, at  least  in  later  times,  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  abbey.  Many  priories  possessed  extensive 
territorial  domains,  and  of  these  not  a  few  became  en- 
tirely independent.  The  distinction  of  abbey  and  pri- 
ory is  found  equally  among  the  Benedictine  nuns.  In 
the  military  orders,  the  name  of  Commandery  and  Pre- 
eeptory  corresponded  with  those  of  abbey  and  priory  in 
the  monastic  orders.  The  establishments  of  the  Men- 
dicant, and,  in  general,  of  the  modern  orders,  are  some- 
times, though  less  properly,  called  monasteries.    Their 


more  characteristic  appellation  is  Friary  or  Convent, 
and  they  are  commonly  distinguished  into  Professed 
Houses  (called  also  Residences),  Novitiates,  and  Colleges, 
or  Scholastic  Houses.  The  names  of  the  superiors  of 
such  houses  differ  in  the  different  orders.  The  common 
name  is  Rector,  but  in  some  orders  the  superior  is  called 
Guardian  (as  in  the  Franciscan),  or  Master,  Major, 
Father  Superior,  etc.  The  houses  of  females — except 
in  the  Benedictine  or  Cistercian  orders — are  called  in- 
differently Convent  and  Nunnery,  the  head  of  which  is 
styled  Mother  Superior  or  Reverend  Mother.  The  name 
Cloister  properly  means  the  enclosure ;  but  it  is  popu- 
larly used  to  designate,  sometimes  the  arcaded  ambula- 
tory which  runs  around  the  inner  court  of  the  building, 
sometimes  in  the  more  general  sense  of  the  entire  build- 
ing, when  it  may  be  considered  as  synonymous  with 
Convent, 

2.  During  the  persecutions  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity many  believers  sought  shelter  in  the  mountains 
and  deserts,  where  they  gradually  acquired  a  taste  for 
solitude  and  devotion.  In  process  of  time  disorders 
arose  among  the  various  monastic  orders,  and  it  was 
found  expedient  to  collect  the  monks  into  large  socie- 
ties, living  under  a  common  government,  and  within 
the  walls  of  separate  buildings,  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
pose. In  the  year  340  Pachomius  built  a  large  comobium, 
or  monastery,  on  an  island  of  the  Nile,  and  the  example 
was  soon  extensively  followed.  In  these  establishments, 
which  in  some  places  were  very  large,  the  members  lived 
in  strict  subordination  to  their  superiors. 

The  monastery  was  divided  into  several  parts,  and 
directors  were  appointed  over  each.  Ten  monks  were 
subject  to  one  who  was  called  decanus,  or  dean,  from  his 
presiding  over  ten  ;a  every  hundred  had  another  supe- 
rior, called  centenarius,  from  his  presiding  over  one 
hundred.  Above  these  were  patres,  or  fathers  of  the 
monasteries,  called  also  abbates,  abbot,  from  the  Hebneo- 
Greek  word  a/3/3  a,  a  father;  and  hegumeni,  presidents-, 
and  archimandrites,  from  mandra,  a  sheepfold,  they  be- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  keepers  or  rulers  of  these  sacred  folds 
in  the  Church.  The  business  of  the  deans  was  to  exact 
every  man's  daily' task,  and  bring  it  to  the  aconomus, 
or  steward  of  the  house,  who  himself  gave  a  monthly 
account  to  the  father  of  them  all  (Bingham,  Origmes 
Ecclesiastics,  bk.  vii,  ch.  iii,  §  11). 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  these  houses  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  the  founders,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. To  give  some  impression  of  the  routine 
of  a  conventual  house,  we  recite  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict 
as  in  operation :  " The  abbot  represented  Christ;  called 
all  his  monks  to  council  in  important  affairs,  and  adopt- 
ed the  advice  he  thought  best :  he  required  obedience 
without  delay,  silence,  humility,  patience,  manifestation 
of  secret  faults,  contentment  with  the  meanest  things 
and  employments.  A  bbot  selected  by  the  whole  society ; 
his  life  and  prudence  to  be  the  qualifications,  and  to  be 
addressed  dominus  or  pater.  Prior  appointed  by  the  ab- 
bot; deposable  for  disobedience.  A  dean  set  over  every 
ten  monks  in  larger  houses.  The  monks  to  observe 
general  silence ;  no  scurrility,  idle  words,  or  exciting  to 
laughter;  to  keep  head  and  eyes  inclined  downwards; 
to  rise  to  church  two  hours  after  midnight;  to  leave 
the  church  together  at  a  sign  from  the  superior.  No 
property ;  distribution  according  to  every  one's  necessi- 
ties. To  serve  weekly,  and  by  turns,  at  the  kitchen 
and  table.  On  leaving  their  weeks,  both  he  that  left  it 
and  he  that  began  it  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  others;  and 
on  Saturday  to  clean  all  the  plates  and  the  linen  which 
wiped  the  others'  feet.  To  render  the  dishes  clean  and 
whole  to  the  cellarer,  who  was  to  give  them  to  the  new 
hebdomary.  These  officers  to  have  drink  and  food 
above  the  common  allowance,  that  they  might  serve 
cheerfully.  Daily  routine — Work  from  prime  till  near 
ten  o'clock,  from  Easter  to  October;  from  ten  till  near 
twelve,  reading.  After  refection  at  twelve,  the  merid- 
ian or  sleep,  unless  any  one  preferred  reading.  After 
nones,  labor  again  till  the  evening.    From  October  to 
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Lent,  reading  till  eight  A.M.,  then  tierce,  and  after- 
wards labor  till  nones ;  after  refection,  reading  or  psal- 
mody. In  Lent,  reading  till  tierce ;  doing  what  was 
ordered  till  ten :  delivery  of  books  at  this  season  made. 
Senior  to  go  around  the  house,  and  see  that  the  monks 
were  not  idle.  On  Sunday,  all  reading  except  the  offi- 
cers. Workmen  in  the  bouse  to  labor  for  the  common 
profit.  If  possible — to  prevent  evagation — water,  a  mill, 
garden,  oven,  and  all  other  mechanical  shops,  to  be 
within  or  attached  to  the  house.  Refection  in  silence, 
and  reading  Scripture  during  meals :  what  was  wanted 
to  be  asked  for  by  a  sign.  Reader  to  be  appointed  for 
the  week.  Two  different  dishes  at  dinner,  with  fruit. 
One  pound  of  bread  a  day  for  both  dinner  and  supper. 
No  meat  but  to  the  sick.  Three  quarters  of  a  pint  of 
wine  per  day.  From  Holyrood-day  to  Lent,  dining  at 
nones;  in  Lent,  till  Easter,  at  six  o'clock;  from  Easter 
to  Pentecost  at  six ;  and  all  summer,  except  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays,  then  at  nones.  Collation  or  spiritual 
lecture  every  night  before  compline  (after  supper) ;  and 
compline  fiuished,  silence,  [  See  Breviary;  Compllnk.] 
Particular  abstinence  in  Lent  from  meat,  drink,  and 
sleep,  and  especial  gravity.  Rule  mitigated  to  children 
and  the  aged,  who  have  liberty  to  anticipate  the  hour 
of  eating.  Dormitory,  light  to  be  burning  in.  To  sleep 
clothed,  with,  their  girdles  on,  the  young  and  old  inter- 
mixed. Monks  travelling  to  say  the  cauonical  hours 
wherever  they  happened  to  be.  When  staying  out  be- 
yond a  day,  not  to  eat  abroad  without  the  abbot's  leave. 
Before  setting  out  on  a  journey  to  have  the  previous 
prayers  of  the  house,  and  upon  return  to  pray  for  par- 
don of  excesses  on  the  way.  No  letters  or  presents  to 
be  received  without  the  abbot's  permission.  Precedence 
according  to  the  time  of  profession.  Elders  to  call  the 
juniors  brothers;  the  seniors  to  call  the  elders  normos. 
When  two  monks  met,  the  junior  was  to  ask  benedic- 
tion from  the  senior;  and  when  he  passed  by  the  junior 
was  to  rise  and  give  him  his  seat,  and  not  to  sit  down 
till  he  bade  him.  Impossible  things  ordered  by  the  su- 
perior to  be  humbly  represented  to  him ;  but  if  he  per- 
sisted, the  assistance  of  God  to  be  relied  on  for  the  exe- 
cution of  them.  Not  to  defend  or  excuse  one  another's 
faults,  No  blows  or  excommunication  without  the  ab- 
bot's permission.  Mutual  obedience,  but  no  preference 
of  a  private  person's  commands  to  those  of  the  superiors. 
Prostration  at  the  feet  of  the  superiors  as  long  as  they 
were  angry.  Strangers  to  be  received  with  prayer,  the 
kiss  of  peace,  prostration,  and  washing  their  feet,  as  of 
Christ,  whom  they  represented;  then  to  be  led  to  pray- 
er; the  Scripture  read  to  them;  after  which  the  prior 
might  break  his  fast  (except  on  a  high  fast).  Abbot's 
kitchen  and  the  visitors'  separate,  that  guests  coming 
in  at  unseasonable  hours  might  not  disturb  the  monks. 
Porter  to  be  a  wise  old  man,  able  to  give  and  receive 
an  answer;  who  was  to  have  a  cell  near  the  gate,  and  a 
junior  for  his  companion.  Church  to  be  used  only  for 
prayer.  Admission — Novices  to  be  tried  by  denials  and 
bard  usage  before  admission.  A  year  of  probation. 
Rule  to  be  read  to  them  in  the  interim  every  fourth 
month.  Admitted  by  a  petition  laid  upon  the  altar, 
and  prostration  at  the  feet  of  all  the  monks.  Parents 
to  offer  their  children  by  wrapping  their  hands  in  the 
pall  of  the  altar;  promising  to  leave  nothing  to  them 
(that  they  might  have  no  temptation  to  quit  the  house) ; 
and  if  they  gave  anything  with  them,  to  reserve  the 
use  of  it  during  their  lives.  Priests  requesting  admis- 
sion to  be  tried  by  delays ;  to  sit  near  the  abbot ;  not  to 
exercise  sacerdotal  functions  without  leave,  and  conform 
to  the  rule.  Discipline — Upon  successless  admonition 
and  public  reprehension,  excommunication ;  and,  in  fail- 
ure of  this,  corporal  punishment.  For  light  faults,  the 
smaller  excommunication,  or  eating  alone  after  the  oth- 
ers had  done.  For  great  faults,  separation  from  the  ta- 
ble, prayers,  and  society,  and  neither  himself  nor  his 
food  to  receive  the  benediction :  those  who  joined  him 
or  spoke  to  him  to  be  themselves  excommunicated.  The 
abbot  to  send  seniors  to  persuade  him  to  humility  and 


making  satisfaction.  The  whole  congregation  to  pray 
for  the  incorrigible,  and  if  unsuccessful,  to  proceed  to 
expulsion.  No  person  expelled  to  be  received  after  the 
third  expulsion.  Children  to  be  corrected  with  discre- 
tion, by  fasting  or  whipping"  ("Sanctorum  Patrum 
Reguto  Monastics,"  in  Fosbrooke's  British  Monachism, 
p.  109).  By  the  strict  law  of  the  Church,  called  the 
law  of  cloister  or  enclosure,  it  is  forbidden  to  all  except 
members  of  the  order  to  enter  a  monastery;  and  in  al- 
most all  the  orders  admission  of  females  to  the  monas- 
teries of  men  is  denied.  Yet  must  they  have  been  at 
times  admitted,  ifwemay  believe  the  accusations  brought 
against  the  chastity  of  monastics,  especially  since  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  law  of  enclos- 
ure is  far  more  rigidly  enforced  than  hi  the  West.  Thus 
in  the  celebrated  enclosure  of  Mount  Athos,  not  only 
women,  but  all  animals  of  the  female  Bex  are  rigorously 
excluded. 

3.  In  the  East  monasteries  are  supposed  to  have  ex- 
isted about  the  time  of  Christ's  stay  on  earth.  See  Mo- 
nasticism.  In  the  West  the  first  monasteries  were 
founded  by  St  Martin  of  Tours,  about  300,  at  Liguge*,  near 
Poictiers,  and  at  Marmoutier.  The  chiefs  only  of  these 
monasteries  were  in  orders,  and  women  who  entered  the 
monasteries  were  permitted  to  relinquish  the  monastic 
state  and  marry  down  to  the  6th  century.  See  Celi- 
bacy. The  regular  life  of  the  community  was  intro- 
duced by  Eusebius  of  Vercelli  about  350.  Theodoret 
mentions  a  large  number  of  monasteries,  both  in  the 
East  and  West,  some  founded  by  St.  Basil  about  358, 
others  by  St.  Augustine  in  Africa  about  390,  and  some 
by  St  Ambrose  at  Milan  in  377.  On  British  soil  St 
Patrick  is  supposed  to  have  started  the  first  monasteries 
near  the  opening  of  the  6th  century,  when  he  flourished 
as  bishop  of  Ireland.  During  thirty-three  years  be 
worked  at  the  conversion  of  the  people  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  filled  the  island  with  schools  and  monasteries, 
the  sites  of  which  are  still  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
round  towers  that  served  as  belfries  for  the  conventual 
churches.  The  prefix  "kuT  is  the  Latin  "cells,"  and 
marks  the  "  religio  loci"  of  innumerable  localities  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  well  has  Macaulay  said  that  "  without  these 
Christianizing  institutions  the  population  would  have 
been  made  up  of  beasts  of  burdeu  and  beasts  of  prey." 
A  missionary  spirit  has  always  distinguished  the  Irish 
Church.  Its  monks,  as  hardy  navigators,  established 
themselves  in  the  Hebrides,  with  Iona  for  their  capital, 
and  passed  over  to  the  western  districts  of  Britain; 
whence  they  settled  upon  the  coasts  of  Brittany,  to- 
gether with  the  British  population  expelled  by  Saxon 
invasion  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  It  was  a  province 
of  Gaul  that  had  remained  comparatively  free  from  Ro- 
man rule,  and  preserved  old  Celtic  habits,  while  the  rest 
of  Gaul  was  Romanized.  The  missionary  spirit  of  his 
race  impelled  Columban  to  settle  in  Gaul,  and  to  found 
the  monastery  of  Luxeuil,  in  Burgundy,  the  mother  of 
numerous  conventual  establishments,  and  the  capital  of 
Monastic  Gaul  (Milman,  Ixitin  Christianity,  iv,  5).  He 
has  been  termed  the  Irish  Benedict,  and  various  legends 
are  connected  with  his  name,  which  are  only  reproduc- 
tions of  Benedictine  fable.  Though  he  treated  the  Ro- 
man see  with  respect,  he  never  sacrificed  his  own  inde- 
pendence of  opinion  to  its  authority ;  and  he  gave  to  the 
see  of  Jerusalem  precedence  in  point  of  honor  (Ep.  v, 
sec  18).  He  also  gave  his  monks  a  rule,  but  its  exces- 
sive severity  prevented  its  extended  use;  and  it  was 
superseded  by  the  Benedictine  rule,  which  finally  be- 
came the  universal  law  of  monasticism.  The  County 
Down  monastery,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  Clonfert  were  towns  of  monks  rather  than  monas- 
teries. The  former  contained  more  than  three  thousand 
under  religious  vow  in  the  time  of  Patricias.  The 
founder  having  been  accompanied  by  learned  monks 
from  Gaul  and  Lerin,  these  monasteries  soon  became 
renowned  for  their  sound  learning,  as  well  as  for  a  pure 
faith.  In  England  all  the  most  ancient  sees  have  been 
established  upon  pre-existing  monastic  foundations.  At 
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the  close  of  the  5th  century  Dubricius,  bishop  of  Caer- 
leon,  founded  IJandaff  monastery.  St.  David,  his  suc- 
cessor at  Caerleon,  built  the  monastery  at  St  David's,  a 
site  indicated  to  him  by  St  Patrick,  the  wild  promon- 
tory on  which  the  cathedral  now  stands.  He  also  re- 
built the  convent  at  Glastonbury ;  and  it  was  in  honor 
of  St.  David  that  the  privilege  of  asylum  was  indulged 
to  sites  in  any  way  connected  with  his  name — a  privi- 
lege that  may  occasionally  have  secured  innocence 
against  oppression  and  wrong,  but  which  became  intol- 
erable from  abuse  in  later  years.  St.  Asaph,  in  its  or- 
igin, was  a  convent  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty-five 
monks,  founded  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century  by  Ken- 
tigern,  himself  a  monk  and  missionary  bishop  among 
the  southern  Scots  and  Picta.  Bangor,  on  the  Dee, 
was  founded  by  Ittud,  a  fellow-disciple  with  St.  David 
at  St.  Germain  of  Auxerre.  It  contained  within  its 
"  wide  precincts"  a  whole  army  of  monks.  Yet  it  was 
only  a  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  Irish  estab- 
lishment of  the  same  name.  The  diocese  of  Bangor 
owes  its  origin  to  the  foundation  of  Daniel,  a  disciple 
of  Dubricius,  at  the  commencement  of  the  6th  century. 
Winchester,  first  established  as  a  monastery  by  Cen- 
walch,  king  of  Wessex,  under  a  promise  to  his  dying 
father,  was  made  an  episcopal  see  by  the  same  king 
about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century.  Ripon  was  a 
monastery  founded  by  Alfrid,  king  of  Northumberland, 
having  Wilfrid  for  its  first  abbot  He  repaired  and 
beautified  the  cathedral  at  York,  of  which  see  he  be- 
came bishop,  and  built  the  priory  of  Hexham  in  the 
most  elaborate  style ;  the  church  was  said  to  have  been 
the  most  beautiful  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Wilfrid 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  clerical  and  monastic  archi- 
tects who  for  several  centuries  made  Anglican  ecclesi- 
astical buildings  the  glory  of  Europe.  It  is  curious  to 
find  that  the  churchwarden's  sovereign  cure  for  all  de- 
fects was  also  introduced  by  him :  "  Parietes  lavans  . . . 
alba  caloe  mirifice  dealbavit"  (Montalembert,  iv,  285). 
Ely  was  at  first  a  double  monastery  for  monks  and  nuns 
of  the  foundation  of  Ethelreda,  queen  of  Northumber- 
land: "virgo  bis  nupta."  Columns,  like  Pelagius,  is 
the  classical  equivalent  for  a  Celtic  name.  He  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Columban,  the  Celtic  founder  of 
LuxeuiL  Columba  (born  A.D.  621,  died  A.D.  597),  after 
founding  thirty-seven  monasteries  in  Ireland,  passed 
over  to  the  Hebrides,  selected  Iona,  the  most  desolate 
of  those  desolate  islands,  flat-lying  and  sandy,  as  the 
site  of  a  monastery,  and  made  it  the  "glory  of  the 
West,"  and  the  cradle  of  the  civilization  of  North  Brit- 
ain. See  Iona.  From  Iona,  Aidan  went  forth  as  the 
apostle  and  bishop  of  the  Northumbrians;  and,  having 
found  a  site  as  desolate  and  unattractive  as  Iona  on  Lin- 
disfarne  (since  called  Holy  Island),  there  founded  a  mon- 
astery, which  became  the  mother-church  of  all  the  prov- 
inces north  of  the  H  amber.  The  character  of  sanctity 
impressed  upon  it  by  St  Aidan  long  distinguished  it; 
and  its  abbots,  like  himself,  mostly  became  bishops  of 
the  northern  provinces.  His  great  and  benevolent  char- 
acter has  been  nobly  drawn  by  Bede  (H.  E,  iii,  8, 6, 17). 
Hilda,  foundress  (A.D.  658)  and  abbess  of  Whitby,  re- 
ceived the  veil  from  him.  The  feminine  love  of  what- 
ever is  beautiful  in  nature  led  to  the  selection  of  a  most 
noble  site  for  her  abbey,  and  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
masculine  austerity  and  contempt  for  lesthetics  that  led 
the  Celtic  monks  to  choose  Iona  and  Lindisfarne.  The 
influence  of  Hilda  was  everywhere  felt:  kings  and 
princes  sought  her  counsel;  she  was  a  "mother"  by  en- 
dearment to  the  very  poorest  who  received  alms  at  the 
abbey  gate.  Bede  (//.  E.  iv,  23)  speaks  in  enthusiastic 
terms  of  her  tender  care  and  administrative  tact  A 
convent  for  monks  as  well  as  nuns  was  under  her  rule, 
and  Bede  notes  that  six  prelates,  eminent  for  their  piety 
and  learning,  received  their  training  at  Whitby  under 
her  eye.  To  Hilda  also  we  are  indebted  for  having 
drawn  the  earliest  Saxon  poet,  Oedmon,  from  his  ob- 
scurity. He  was  a  common  herdsman,  but  at  her  per- 
suasion became  a  monk.     He  anticipated  Milton  in 


taking  as  a  theme  for  poetic  song  the  foil  of  Satan  and 
the  sin  of  our  first  parents.  The  foundation  of  Wear- 
mouth  Abbey  by  Benedict  Biscop,  a  monk  of  Lindis- 
farne (A.D.  665),  was  remarkable  for  the  introduction 
of  painted  glass.  Workmen  were  brought  from  the 
Continent,  who  instructed  the  Saxon  monks  in  the  mys- 
tery of  their  craft  (Milman,  Latin  Christianity,  iv,  4). 
The  sister-foundation,  Jarrow,  endowed  with  a  domain 
granted  by  Egfrid,  was  the  monastery  in  which  the 
venerable  Bede  had  his  celL  In  South  Britain  the 
most  ancient  monastery  was  that  founded  by  Augustine 
at  Canterbury,  and  placed  under  Benedictine  rule.  The 
deed  of  gift  whereby  king  Ethelbert  conveyed  the  site 
(AD.  605)  is,  according  to  Palgrave,  the  earliest  exist- 
ing document  of  the  public  records  of  England.  Greg- 
ory followed  up  the  mission  with  a  colony  of  monks, 
who  also  imported  all  that  could  be  required  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Romish  ritual.  Thus  the  subjugation 
of  England  to  the  see  of  Rome  was  the  work  of  the 
Benedictine  monks.  One  of  their  number,  Mellitus, 
first  bishop  of  London,  founded  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  first  metropolitan  recognised  by  all  England  was 
Theodore,  an  Oriental  monk,  a  native  of  Tarsus,  and 
placed  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  by  pope  Vitalianus, 
A.D.  668.  The  council  held  at  Whitby  on  the  subject 
of  Easter  (A.D.  664)  showed  that  strong  traces  still  re- 
mained of  the  Oriental  tendencies  of  the  British  Church ; 
and  an  African  monk,  Adrian,  was  sent  with  the  bishop 
elect  as  a  safeguard  and  trusty  envoy :  "  ne  quid  ille 
contrarium  veritati  et  fidei,  Gnscorum  more,  in  eccle- 
siam  cui  pnecesset,  introduceret"  (Bede,  U.  E.  iv,  1). 
To  him  is  due  the  creation  of  the  parochial  system,  by 
persuading  the  territorial  proprietors  to  build  and  en- 
dow churches,  retaining  the  advowson  in  their  own 
hands.  The  Church-rate  is  of  co-ordinate  date.  The- 
odore was  a  laborious  student,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  Adrian,  he  gradually  made  the  monasteries  of  Eng- 
land schools  of  sound  learning.  The  principal  sees 
having  sprung  from  monastic  origin,  the  canons  were 
naturally  monks.  After  the  Conquest  disputes  arose 
between  the  secular  and  the  regular,  i.  e.  between  the 
parochial  and  monastic  clergy;  and  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Walkelin,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  supersede 
the  monastic  chapter  by  a  body  of  forty  secular  clergy. 
Lanfranc,  however,  vigorously  opposed  the  change,  and 
obtained  from  pope  Alexander  a  constitution  in  confir- 
mation of  the  capitular  rights  of  the  monasteries  affect- 
ed (Fleury,  H.  £.  lxi,  58 ;  comp.  also  Soames,  Latin  Ch. 
during  the  Anglo-Saxon  Times  [Lond.  1848, 12mo] ;  and 
Soames,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Ch.  [Lond.  1856, 12mo,  4th 
ed.]). 

4.  In  550  the  rule  of  St  Basil,  followed  by  all  Greek 
monasteries,  was  introduced  at  Rome;  but  St  Benedict 
gradually  absorbed  all  other  monks  into  his  great  rule* 
In  585  St  Columban's  rule  of  prayer,  reading,  and  man- 
ual labor  was  founded  in  Gaul.  In  649  the  Monotbelite 
persecution  in  the  East  transferred  many  monks  to  the 
Western  Church,  and  in  the  8th  century  the  Iconoclasts 
were  the  cause  of  a  still  larger  assimilation.  In  the 
18th  century  St  Dominic  prevailed  on  women  to  observe 
a  stricter  rule.  The  first  written  rule — that  of  St 
Basil,  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  the  4th  century,  who  em- 
bodied the  traditional  usages,  was  derived  from  that  of 
Pachomius,  and  aimed  at  the  combination  of  prayer  and 
manual  toil ;  it  was  modified  by  St  Benedict,  the  pa- 
triarch of  Western  monks,  but  in  the  11th  century  was 
still  vigorous  in  Naples.  Polydore  Vergil  says  that  in 
878  St  Basil  first  enacted  the  triple  vows  of  chastity, 
poverty,  and  obedience.  In  410  Lerins  was  founded. 
The  Benedictine  rule  spread  rapidly  in  Italy  before 
his  death  in  543.  Maurus  and  Placidus  extended  it  in 
France  and  Sicily;  others  introduced  it  into  Spain, 
where  monasteries  are  said  to  have  existed  in  880; 
and  in  less  than  two  centuries  all  the  monastic  orders 
in  the  West  were  affiliated  to  it  St  Columban  built 
the  first  abbey  in  England  in  563,  as  he  had  done  in 
Ireland;  in  the  latter  instance  it  was  preceded  only  by 
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the  St.  Bridget's  cell  at  Kildare,  which  was  famous  in 
621,  being  established  probably  by  a  pupil  of  St.  Patrick. 
In  802  the  Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  decreed  that  the 
Benedictine  rule  should  be  universally  adopted.  From 
the  10th  century  it  put  forth  branches:  Clugny  in  910, 
under  its  abbots,  embraced  the  rule ;  so  did  the  Camal- 
dolesi  in  1020,  from  St,  Romuald;  the  Cistercians  in 
1098,  from  St.  Robert;  the.  Carthusians  in  1080,  from 
St.  Bruno;  the  Valombrosans  in  1060,  from  John  Gual- 
berte ;  the  Celestines  in  1294,  from  Peter  di  Merona ; 
and  the  Olivetans  in  1319.  At  Bangor  in  608  there 
was  a  monastery  with  seven  portions,  each  consisting 
of  three  hundred  monks,  with  their  provosts  or  rectors. 
Benedict  Biscop  in  677  built  the  monasteries  at  Wear- 
mouth  and  Yarrow  of  stone;  and  in  1085  Lanfranc 
united  all  the  English  abbeys  into  one  congregation. 
St.  Maur  in  1621  was  the  last  instance  of  its  reform. 
The  lands  possessed  by  monasteries  were  held  under 
the  same  tenure  as  all  other  land ;  and,  till  a  compara- 
tively late  period,  the  abbots  themselves  led  their  quota 
of  troops  into  the  field.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
fourteen  monasteries  of  the  empire  furnished  their  pro- 
portion of  soldiers.  In  982  the  bishop  of  Augsburg  and 
the  abbot  of  Fulda  were  killed  in  the  same  battle. 
Charles  Martel  was  opposed  by  troops  collected  and 
headed  by  an  abbot  of  Fontenelle. 

Monasteries  were  called  ingenua  if  exempt  from  their 
foundation,  or  libera  if  the  grant  or  privilege  had  been 
made  subsequently.  Those  which  were  not  exempt 
were  compelled  to  render  to  the  bishop  obedience;  an- 
nual fees  called  jus  synodale,  or  circadas;  procurations, 
or  the  provision  of  entertainment ;  solemn  processions, 
and  the  right  of  celebrating  mass  in  their  minsters. 
All  abbots,  however,  despite  their  repugnance,  certainly 
after  the  9th  century,  were  compelled  to  make  the  pro- 
fession of  canonical  obedience  to  the  diocesan  when  re- 
ceiving his  benediction,  and  this  implied  his  right  to 
give  holy  orders,  consecrate  churches,  altars,  and  ceme- 
teries, and  grant  chrism  and  dismissory  letters  when 
the  abbots  travelled  out  of  the  diocese. 

6.  In  their  first  institution,  and  in  their  subsequent 
uses,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  monasteries  were  among 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  Christian  munificence, 
and  they  certainly  were,  in  the  so-called  Dark  Ages, 
among  the  beneficial  adaptations  of  the  talents  of  Chris- 
tians to  pious  and  charitable  ends.  The  foundation  of 
the  monastery  was  the  dictate  of  religious  motives  in  the 
youth  of  the  Church,  but  the  reward  of  piety  was  tem- 
poral also ;  the  estates  of  the  founder  were  improved,  the 
vassals  educated,  order  introduced,  the  sick  and  aged 
tended,  and  handicraft  and  useful  arts  taught.  "The 
services,"  says  Blunt,  "  that  monastkism  has  rendered 
to  civilization  in  the  transition  of  society  from  ancient 
times  to  the  Middle  Ages  have  been  most  important. 
Monks  were  the  skilled  agriculturists  of  the  period ;  and 
many  terms  in  rural  life,  and  in  the  fauna  and  botanv 
of  all  Northern  Europe,  may  be  traced  back  through 
them  to  Greek  and  Latin  terms;  e.  g.  'hawky,'  otn, 
harvest-home;  and  'ranny,'  <aranea,  a  shrew-mouse; 
'chervil,'  gij/MtyvXXoy.  The  belladonna,  which  is  now 
found  indigenous,  was  introduced  first  among  the  phar- 
maceutical herbs  of  the  convent-gardens,  for  the  monks 
were  the  physicians  of  the  .period,  As  men  of  letters 
also  and  energetic  missionaries  they  kept  the  lamp  of 
knowledge  and  civilization  from  expiring  in  the  very 
darkest  periods ;  and  whatever  was  done  in  the  way  of 
educating  the  young  was  carried  on  within  the  walls  of 
the  monastery."  Monasteries,  indeed,  were  the  sole 
preservers  of  learning  in  the  Dark  Ages.  The  Bene- 
dictines, bound  by  the  rules  of  their  order  to  mental  as 
well  as  bodily  labor,  performed  a  work  that  has  been  of 
priceless  value.  That  anything  at  all  has  come  down 
to  us  from  classical  antiquity  is  owing  in  great  part  to 
their  diligence  as  transcribers.  Gerbert,  an  abbot,  and 
afterwards  pope  Silvester  II  (999),  speaks  of  his  care  in 
collecting  books,  and  of  the  host  of  copiers  that  were 
found  in  every  town :  M  Tu  sai  con  quanta  premura  io 


raccolga  da  ogni  parte  libri;  tu  sai  quanti  scrittiri  e 
nelle  citta  e  nelle  ville  dTtalia  in  ogni  luogo  slncontri- 
no"  (Muratori,  Lit.  It.  Ill,  i,  29).  Desideriiis,  abbot  of 
Monte  Casino,  and  subsequently  pope  Victor  HI,  em- 
ployed many  copyists,  **  antiquarii."  as  they  were  called 
(Muratori,  Star.  IV,  ch.  xxviii ;  Mabilton,  A  et.  FenedS). 
Three  offsets  from  the  Benedictine  stock  have  also  ren- 
dered invaluable  services  to  literature:  the  C'lugniac 
monks,  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  10th  century; 
the  Carthusians  (1084);  and  the  Cistercians  (1090). 
They  created  a  craving  for  the  luxury  of  books,  beauti- 
fully written  and  sumptuously  illuminated;  and  libra- 
ries, gradually  increasing  in  size,  soon  grew  up  from 
their  labors.  "  It  was  their  pride  to  collect,  and  their 
business  to  transcribe  books"  (Hallam,  Literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  i,  82);  and  their  collections  were  the 
44  germ  whence  a  second  and  more  glorious  civilization** 
should  in  due  time  spring  (Macaulay,  Hist,  of  England, 
ch.  i).  But  the  evils  which  grew  out  of  these  societies 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  good.  Being  often  ex- 
empted from  all  civil  or  foreign  ecclesiastical  authority, 
they  became  hotbeds  of  insubordination  to  the  state 
and  of  corruption  to  the  Church.  The  temptations 
arising  out  of  a  state  of  celibacy,  too  often  enforced  in 
the  first  instance  by  improper  means,  and  always  bound 
upon  the  members  of  these  societies  by  a  religious  vow, 
were  the  occasion  of  great  scandals.  Moreover,  the 
enormous  wealth  with  which  some  of  them  were  en- 
dowed brought  with  it  a  greater  degree  of  pride  and 
ostentation  and  luxury  than  was  becoming  in  Chris- 
tians ;  and  still  more  in  those  who  bad  vowed  a  life  of 
religious  asceticism.  Thus  it  came  that  the  intrigues 
of  the  friars,  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  decay 
of  discipline  wrought  the  fall  of  the  monasteries.  See 
Monasticism  ;  Monk.  The  monasteries  of  England 
were  the  first  to  feel  the  displeasure  of  the  outside 
world.  Corruption  had  become  so  apparent  in  the  8th 
century  as  to  call  for  the  founding  of  the  Clugniac  order 
on  British  soiL  But  this  order,  in  turn,  though  begin- 
ning in  the  10th  century  with  a  strict  rule,  sank  into  lux- 
ury in  the  12th ;  the  Cistercians  then  started  to  shame 
them,  but  soon  lost  all  moral  vigor;  next  the  Franciscan 
mendicants  appeared,  but  they  degenerated  more  com- 
pletely in  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  after  their  intro- 
duction into  England  than  other  orders  bad  in  three  or 
four  centuries  (comp.  Matt.  Paris,  A.D.  1248 ;  see  Brake- 
lond, Chron. Abb. 8. Edmund* ;  Tho. Elmham. Hist. Mosu 
St.  Aug.  Cantvar. ;  Hugh  de  Poitiers,  Monaster*  <k  Fe- 
zeJai).  No  wonder,  then,  that  an  opposition  found  ready 
utterance  and  prompt  organization,  and,  led  successively 
by  the  greatest  of  Anglican  scholars  and  divines,  as 
Wykeham,  Fisher,  Alcock,  Chichely,  Beckington,  the 
countess  of  Salisbury,  and  cardinal  Wolsey,  claimed 
the  monastic  endowments  for  university  foundations. 
M  What,  my  lord,"  said  Oldham  to  Fox  in  1518,  "shall 
we  build  houses  and  provide  livelihoods  for  a  com- 
pany of  bussing  monks,  whose  end  and  fall  we  may 
live  to  see?"  See  Reformation,  English.  Thus  it 
was  not  reserved  for  the  period  of  the  Reformation  to 
inaugurate  opposition  to  monasteries.  Their  dissolu- 
tion was  commenced  in  England  as  early  as  1812,  when 
the  Order  of  Templars  was  suppressed,  and  a  portion  of 
their  possessions  given  to  the  Knights  of  St,  John  of 
Jerusalem.  During  the  15tb  century  many  other  houses 
were  dissolved,  and  their  revenues  transferred  to  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Henry  Till 
obtained  an  act  of  Parliament  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  and  the  transfer  of  their  revenues  to  the 
crown.  Rome  itself  had  furnished  a  precedent  for  Hen- 
ry's attack  on  the  monastic  institutions.  About  the 
year  1617  cardinal  Wolsey  was  desirous  of  building  and 
endowing  two  splendid  colleges— one  at  Ipswich,  the 
place  of  his  birth ;  the  other  at  Oxford,  the  place  of  his 
academical  education.  For  this  purpose  Clement  Til 
granted  him  a  bull,  which  empowered  him  to  visit  and 
suppress  certain  monasteries.  A  number  of  these,  vari- 
ously stated  at  from  nineteen  to  forty,  were  consequently 
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dissolved,  and  their  revenues  applied  by  Wolsey  to  the 
purpose  contemplated. 

The  following  calculation  has  been  made  as  to  the 
number  and  wealth  of  the  religious  houses  in  England 
dismantled  and  scattered  at  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion: "The  number  of  houses  and  places  suppressed 
from  first  to  last  in  England,  so  far  as  any  calculations 
appear  to  have  been  made,  seems  to  be  as  follows : 

Of  lesser  monasteries,  of  which  we  have  the  valua- 
tion   8T4 

Of  greater  monasteries 186 

Belonging  to  the  Hospitallers 48 

Colleges 90 

Hospital* 110 

Chantries  and  free  chapels. 8874 

Total 3182 

These  are  in  addition  to  the  friars'  houses,  and  those 

suppressed  by  Wolsey,  and  many  small  houses  of  which 

we  have  no  particular  account.    The  sum  total  of  the 

clear  yearly  revenue  of  the  several  houses  at  the  time 

of  their  dissolution,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  seems 

to  be  as  follows : 

Of  the  greater  monasteries £104,919  18    8 

Of  all  those  of  the  lesser  monasteries  of 
which  we  have  the  valuation 29,709    1  10 

Knights  Hospitaller*,  head  house  In  Lon- 
don  :. 8,88519    8 

We  have  the  valuation  of  only  twenty-eight 
of  their  houses  in  the  country 8,020    9    5 

Friars'  houses,  of  which  we  have  the  valu- 
ation  751    9    0 

Total £140,784  19    2 

If  proper  allowances  are  made  for  the  lesser  monasteries 
and  houses  not  included  in  this  estimate,  and  for  the 
plate,  etc.,  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  king  by 
the  dissolution,  and  for  the  valuation  of  money  at  that 
time,  which  was  at  least  six  tiroes  as  much  as  at  present, 
and  also  consider  that  the  estimate  of  the  lands  was  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  much  under  the  real  worth,  we 
must  conclude  their  whole  revenues  to  have  been  im- 
mense. It  does  not  appear  that  any  exact  computation 
has  been  made  of  the  number  of  persons  contained  in 
the  religious  houses. 

Those  of  the  lesser  monasteries  dissolved  by  27 
Henry  VIII  were  reckoned  at  about. 10,000 

If  we  suppose  the  colleges  and  hospitals  to  have 
contained  a  proportionable  number,  these  will 
make  about 6,347 

If  we  reckon  the  number  in  the  greater  monasteries 
according  to  the  proportion  of  their  revenues, 
they  will  be  about  36,000;  bnt  as,  probably,  they 
had  larger  allowances  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber than  those  of  the  leaner  monasteries,  if  we 
abate  upon  that  account  0000,  they  will  then  be. .  80,000 

One  for  each  chantry  and  free  chapel 2,874 

Total 47,791 

But  as  there  was  probably  more  than  one  person  to  offi- 
ciate in  several  of  the  free  chapels,  and  there  were  other 
houses  which  are  not  included  within  this  calculation, 
perhaps  they  may  be  computed  in  one  general  estimate 
at  about  60,000.  As  there  were  pensions  paid  to  almost 
all  those  of  the  greater  monasteries,  the  king  did  not 
immediately  come  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  whole 
revenues;  however,  by  means  of  what  he  did  receive, 
he  founded  six  new  bishoprics— viz.  those  of  Westmin- 
ster (which  was  changed  by  queen  Elizabeth  into  a 
deanery,  with  twelve  prebends  and  a  school),  Peterbor- 
ough, Chester,  Gloucester,  Bristol,  and  Oxford.  And 
in  eight  other  sees  he  founded  deaneries  and  chapters, 
by  converting  the  priors  and  monks  into  deans  and 
prebendaries — viz.  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Durham, 
Worcester,  Rochester,  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Carlisle.  He 
founded  also  the  colleges  of  Christ  Church  in  Oxford 
and  Trinity  in  Cambridge,  and  finished  King's  College 
there.  He  likewise  founded  professorships  of  divinity, 
law,  physic,  and  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  tongues,  in 
both  the  said  universities.  He  gave  the  house  of  Gray 
Friars  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  to  the  city  of 
London,  and  a  perpetual  pension  to  the  poor  knights  of 
Windsor,  and  laid  out  great  sums  in  building  and  forti- 
fying many  ports  in  the  channel"  (Baxter,  Hist,  of  the 
Church  of  England).    Compare  Hook,  Lives  of  the  A  rcA- 


hishops  of  Canterbury,  vol  i  (Lond.  1868,  8vo);  Fuller, 
Church  Hist,  i,  115  sq.;  Burnet,  Hist,  of  the  Informa- 
tion ;  Soames,  Ref.  Ch.  of  England,  vol.  i,  especially  the 
Introd. ;  Fosbrooke,  Brit.  Monachism,  ch.  i-v,  and  lxii ; 
Hill,  English  Monusticism,  its  Rise  and  Influence  (Lond. 
1867, 8vo),  p.  488  sqn  515  sq. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  all  the  Reformed 
churches  in  the  16th  century,  discarded  the  practice  of 
monachism,  and  suppressed  monasteries  as  useless.  In 
some  of  the  German  states,  however,  the  temporalities 
of  the  suppressed  monasteries  were  retained,  and  were 
granted  at  pleasure  by  the  sovereign,  to  be  enjoyed  to* 
gether  with  the  titular  dignity.  In  Roman  Catholic 
countries  also,  as,  e.  g.,  France,  Spain,  Austria,  and  It- 
aly, the  suppression  of  monasteries  has  been  more  or 
less  general  in  more  recent  times.  See  Monastici&m. 
But,  as  count  Montakmbert  has  well  put  it  in  his  cele- 
brated work  on  the  Monks  of  the  West  (Edinb.  1861-7, 5 
vols.  8vo), "  this  work  of  spoliation,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  fairly  set  in  with  the  Reformation,  is  now  pro- 
ceeding with  methodical  gravity."  In  the  five  years 
from  1880  to  1885  no  less  than  "3000  monasteries 
have  disappeared  from  the  soil  of  Europe."  In  Portu- 
gal some  300  were  destroyed,  200  in  Poland,  and  the 
number  annihilated  by  queen  Christina  of  Spain,  though 
it  has  never  been  estimated,  was  certainly  not  much 
smaller  than  in  Poland.  The  destruction,  however,  has 
proved  greatest  in  the  recent  reforms  in  France,  and 
especially  in  Italy.  The  great  monastery  of  Clairvaux, 
which  once  held  St.  Bernard  and  his  five  hundred 
monks,  is  now  a  prison  with  five  hundred  convicts  in 
it.  The  celebrated  abbey  at  Clugny,  which  figures  so 
largely  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  been 
turned  into  stud-stables,  and  in  1844  the  place  of  the 
high-altar  was  "  the  starting-post  of  the  stallions."  The 
abbey  of  Le  Bee,  in  Normandy,  from  which  Lanfranc 
and  Anselm  came  forth  successively  to  fill  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  has  been  utilized  in  the  same  fashion,  and 
horses  fatten  where  monks  once  fasted  and  prayed.  A 
china  manufactory  is  carried  on  in  the  Chartreux  of 
Seville,  and  swine  have  taken  possession  of  the  cells  in 
the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Cadouin.  Everywhere,  as  the 
count  informs  us,  the  work  of  ruin  proceeds.  "  Some- 
times," says  he,  "  the  spinning-mill  is  installed  under 
the  roof  of  the  ancient  sanctuary.  Instead  of  echoing 
night  and  day  the  praises  of  God,  these  dishonored 
arches  too  often  repeat  only  the  blasphemies  and  ob- 
scene cries,  mingling  with  the  shrill  voice  of  the  ma- 
chinery, the  grinding  of  the  saw,  or  the  monotonous 
clank  of  the  piston."  Nor  is  this  all.  John  Knox  has 
been  sometimes  stigmatized  as  a  barbarian  for  the  en- 
couragement which  he  is  said  to  have  given  the  popu- 
lace in  demolishing  Christian  edifices  where  the  relics 
of  idolatry  were  enshrined ;  yet  even  where  the  excited 
rabble  did  their  worst,  the  ivied  ruin  still  remains  to 
tell  of  a  grandeur  which  has  passed  away,  and  to  mark, 
for  the  present  and  other  generations,  the  spot  where 
their  fathers  prayed.  But  in  France,  it  appears,  the 
work  of  demolition  is  done  much  more  scientifically  and 
thoroughly.  They  are  not  content  there  with  confisca- 
tion, plunder,  profanation;  they  overthrow,  raze  from 
the  foundation,  leave  not  a  single  stone  standing  on  an- 
other. "  The  empire  of  the  East,"  says  the  count, "  has 
not  been  ravaged  by  the  Turks  as  France  has  been  and 
still  is  by  the  band  of  insatiable  destroyers  who,  after 
having  purchased  these  vast  constructions  and  immense 
dominions  at  the  lowest  rate,  work  them  like  quarries 
for  sacrilegious  profit.  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes 
the  capitals  and  columns  of  an  abbey-church  which  I 
could  name  employed  as  so  much  material  for  the  neigh- 
boring road."  And  again :  "  What  remains  of  so  many 
palaces  raised  in  silence  and  solitude  for  the  products  of 
art,  for  the  progress  and  pleasure  of  the  mind,  for  disin- 
terested labor?  Masses  of  broken  wall  inhabited  by 
owls  and  rats,  shapeless  remains,  heaps  of  stones,  and 
pools  of  water.  Everywhere  desolation,  filth,  and  dis- 
order" (Introduction,  ch.  viii).     The  young  and  free 
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kingdom  of  Italy  has  not  been  slow  to  perceive  that 
a  sacerdotal  class,  with  interests  alien,  if  not  antagonis- 
tic, to  society  and  to  the  family,  is  necessarily  and  log- 
ically a  foe  to  civil  and  political  liberty.  By  a  law 
enacted  June  28, 1866,  all  monasteries  and  similar  re- 
ligious corporations  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  were  sup- 
pressed, their  members  pensioned,  and  their  property 
sold  and  funded  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools. 
Monte  Casino  and  San  Marco,  of  Florence,  were  alone 
exempted.  The  former  is  left  as  a  venerable  monu- 
ment of  the  past;  the  latter  is  spared  in  honor  of  Savo- 
narola and.  the  beautiful  frescos  of  Fra  Angelico  da  Fi- 
esnle.  This  law  has  been  executed  with  great  rigor : 
and  in  spite  of  allocutions,  excommunications,  and  all 
the  brutum/ulmen  of  the  Vatican,  the  work  of  secular- 
ization is  already  finished.  Some  of  the  monks  have 
gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  bettering  their  condi- 
tion by  marriage;  others  have  returned  to  their  homes 
or  accepted  the  refuge  offered  by  charity ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  these  unfortunates,  whose  only  crime  con- 
sists in  having  been  misplaced  in  chronology  by  being 
born  several  centuries  too  late,  and  whose  habits  are  too 
fixed  and  inveterate  to  be  easily  changed,  hire  houses 
and  live  in  clubs  on  the  subsidies  of  the  government. 
While  in  Italy  and  France,  the  two  most  Catholic  na- 
tions, the  monastic  system  is  thus  rapidly  disappearing, 
the  tendency  to  introduce  similar  institutions  in  Protes- 
tant countries,  especially  the  effort  of  the  Ritualists  of 
the  Anglican  communion,  under  the  pretence  (more  or 
less  honest)  of  promoting  Christian  charities,  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  fatal  retrogression  and  dangerous  de- 
generacy. 

In  1870  revelations  of  corruption,  bestiality,  and 
cruelty  in  a  Polish  convent  contributed  more  than  all 
else  to  quicken  the  Protestant,  and  we  may  well  say 
general  dislike  for  monastic  institutions.  The  story  of 
Barbara  Ubryk,  the  Polish  mm,  however  exceptional, 
could  not  but  raise  a  sense  of  horror  throughout  Europe, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  prejudice  such  an  in- 
stance excites  is  in  a  great  degree  just.  It  is  one  thing 
to  hear  of  an,  exceptional  instance  of  individual  cruelty; 
it  is  another  thing  to  know  that  such  cruelty  can  be 
practiced  in  the  name  of  religion,  and  in  institutions 
which,  under  its  shelter,  claim  peculiar  immunities. 
There  is  great  force  in-  the  plea  that  one  snch  case  sub- 
stantiated justifies  the  public  control  of  all  similar  es- 
tablishments. In  England,  the  famous  trial  of  "Saurin 
r.  Starr"  revealed  what  spiritual  tyranny  and  moral 
degradation  might  be  concealed  in  conventual  institu- 
tions under  the  most  harmless  exterior.  The  convent 
which  Miss  Saurin  entered  was  one  of  those  for  which 
the  plea  is  advanced  that  they  do  practical  service  in 
the  cause  of  education  and  charity.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  that  a  hotheaded  Protestant  might  have 
been  for  the  time  confused  if  he  had  been  taken  to  see 
Miss  Saurin  and  her  fellow-sisters  patiently  devoting 
themselves  to  the  instruction  of  their  scholars.  Yet, 
whatever  the  technical  result  of  the  trial,  it  left  all  im- 
partial readers  with  a  most  painful  impression  of  the 
degrading  and  demoralizing  atmosphere  of  the  convent. 
And  in  consequence  Parliament  was  moved  to  appoint, 
March  29, 1870,  a  select  committee  to  make  inquiries 
concerning  conventual  or  monastic  institutions  in  Great 
Britain.  The  result  of  such  investigation  was  unfavor- 
able in  that  country,  and  has  turned  popular  opinion 
against  their  existence.  In  Poland  also  the  Russian 
government  has  in  very  recent  times  found  itself  faced 
with  a  most  alarming  spread  of  treason  and  corruption 
generated  and  fostered  in  monasteries,  and  the  days  of 
monasticism  may  be  said  to  be  numbered  even  there. 
As  what  is  said  of  English  Christianity  is  so  well 
applicable  to  all  other  Protestant  countries,  we  quote 
Mr.  Blunt  here  in  conclusion  of  this  subject:  "The 
day  of  monasticism  has  forever  set.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
longer  any  need  for  its  existence,  even  if  it  could  be 
set  up  again  in  its  best  condition.  More  than  Benedic- 
tine learning  sheds  a  ray  of  glory  on  our  colleges.     Our 


Poor-laws  render  unnecessary  the  alms  for  the  monas- 
tery wicket;  and  such  doles  would  become  a  positive 
evil  now  as  an  encouragement  to  idleness  and  sloth. 
Our  clergy  are  welcome  visitors  at  the  cottage  fireside, 
where  the  monk  of  later  days  was  not,  with  his  contri- 
butions for  the  bouse.  The  glory  of  monasticism  was 
the  fidelity  with  which  it  discharged  its  earlier  mission  ; 
the  self-sacrifice  with  which  it  taught  men  to  rise  supe- 
rior to  the  trials  and  calamities  of  life;  the  unfeigned 
piety  with  which  the  monk  resigned  every  earthly  ad- 
vantage that  he  might  win  a  heavenly  reward.  But  it 
survived  its  reputation,  and  there  is  more  hope  of  re- 
covering to  life  the  carcass  around  which  the  eagles 
have  gathered  than  of  renovated  monkdom.  The  rib- 
aldry of  Boccaccio  and  Rabelais,  the  Ep.  obscurer,  rt/., 
and  the  more  measured  terms  of  Piers  Ploughman  and 
Chaucer,  were  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  downfall  of  monasticism ;  but  this  was  after  it  had 
already  been  shorn  of  its  splendor,  and  when  scarcely  a 
ray  remained  to  it  of  its  former  glory"  (comp,  Murphy, 
Terra  Incognita,  or  (he  Convents  of  the  United  Kingdom 
[Load.  1878,  8vo] ;  Pauli,  Pictures  of  Old  England 
[Lond.  1861, 12moJ,  chap.  hi). 

6.  In  architectural  arrangement,  monastic  establish- 
ments, whether  abbeys,  priories,  or  other  convents,  fol- 
lowed nearly  the  same  plan.  The  great  enclosure  (va- 
rying, of  course,  in  extent  with  the  wealth  and  im- 
portance of  the  monastery),  generally  with  a  stream 
running  beside  it,  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  the  princi- 
pal entrance  being  through  a  gateway  to  the  west  or 
north-west.  This  gateway  was  a  considerable  building, 
and  often  contained  a  chapel,  with  its  altar,  besides  the 
necessary  accommodation  for  the  porter.  The  almerg, 
or  place  where  alms  were  distributed,  stood  not  far 
within  the  great  gate,  and  generally  a  little  to  the  right 
hand :  there,  too,  was  often  a  chapel  with  its  altar.  Pro- 
ceeding onwards,  the  west  entrance  of  the  church  ap- 
peared. The  church  itself  was  always,  where  it  received 
its  due  development,  in  the  form  of  a  Latiu  cross ;  u  e., 
a  cross  of  which  the  transepts  are  short  in  proportion 
to  the  nave.  Moreover,  in  Norman  churches,  the  east- 
ern limb  never  approached  the  nave  or  western  limb  in 
length.  Whether  or  not  the  reason  of  this  preference  of 
the  Latin  cross  is  found  in  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  the  monastic  buildings,  it  was  certainly  best  adapted 
to  it ;  for  the  nave  of  the  church,  with  one  of  the  tran- 
septs, formed  the  whole  of  one  side  and  part  of  another 
side  of  a  quadrangle ;  and  any  other  than  a  long  nave 
would  have  involved  a  small  quadrangle,  while  a  long 
transept  would  leave  too  little  of  another  side,  or  none 
at  all,  for  other  buildings.  How  the  internal  arrange- 
ments were  affected  by  this  adaptation  of  the  nave  to 
external  requirements  we  have  seen  under  the  head  Ca- 
thedral, to  which  also  we  refer  for  the  general  de- 
scription of  the  conventual  church.  Southward  of  the 
church,  and  parallel  with'  the  south  transept,  was  car- 
ried the  western  range  of  the  monastic  offices;  bat  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  examine  their  arrangement 
within  the  court.  We  enter,  then,  by  a  door  near  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  and  passing  though  a  vaulted 
passage,  find  ourselves  in  the  cloister  court,  of  which 
the  nave  of  the  church  forms  the  northern  side,  the 
transept  part  of  the  eastern  side,  and  other  buildings, 
in  the  order  to  be  presently  described,  complete  the 
quadrangle.  The  cloisters  themselves  extended  around 
the  whole  of  the  quadrangle,  serving,  among  other 
purposes,  as  a  covered  way  from  every  part  of  the 
convent  to  every  other  part.  They  were  furnished, 
perhaps  always,  with  lavatories,  on  the  decoration  and 
construction  of  which  much  cost  was  expended;  and 
sometimes  also  with  desks  and  closets  of  wainscot, 
which  served  the  purpose  of  a  scriptorium.  Com- 
mencing the  circuit  of  the  cloisters  at  the  north-west 
corner,  and  turning  southward,  we  have  first  the  dor- 
mitory or  dorter,  the  use  of  which  is  sufficiently  in- 
dicated by  its  name.  This  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
western  side  of  the  quadrangle,  and  sometimes  had  a 
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groined  passage  beneath  its  whole  length,  called  the 
ambulatory,  a  noble  example  of  which,  in  perfect  pres- 
ervation, remains  at  Fountains.  The  south  side  of  the 
quadrangle  contained  the  refectory,  with  its  correlative, 
the  coquina  or  kitchen,  which  was  sometimes  at  its  side, 
and  sometimes  behiud  it.  The  refectory  was  furnished 
with  a  pulpit,  for  the  reading  of  some  portion  of  Script- 
ure during  meals.  On  this  side  of  the  quadrangle  may 
also  be  found,  in  general,  the  locutorium  or  parlor,  the 
latter  word  being,  at  least  in  etymology,  the  full  equiv- 
alent of  the  former.  The  abbot's  lodge  commonly  com- 
menced at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  quadrangle ;  but, 
instead  of  conforming  itself  to  its  general  direction, 
rather  extended  eastwards,  with  its  own  chapel,  hall, 
parlor,  kitchen,  and  other  offices,  in  a  line  parallel  with 
the  choir  or  eastern  limb  of  the  church.  Turning  north- 
wards, still  continuing  within  the  cloisters,  we  come 
first  to  an  open  passage  leading  outwards,  then  to  the 
chapter-house  or  its  vestibule;  then,  after  another  open 
passage,  to  the  south  transept  of  the  church.  Immedi- 
ately before  us  is  an  entrance  into  the  church,  and  an- 
other occurs  at  the  end  of  the  west  cloister.  The  parts 
of  the  establishment  especially  connected  with  sewerage 
were  built  over  or  close  to  the  stream ;  and  we  may  re- 
mark that  both  in  drainage  and  in  the  supply  of  water 
great  and  laudable  care  was  always  taken.  The  stream 
also  turned  the  abbey  mill,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
monastery.  Other  offices,  such  as  stables,  brewhouses, 
bakehouses,  and  the  like,  in  the  larger  establishments 
usually  occupied  another  court,  and  in  the  smaller  were 
connected  with  the  chief  buildings  in  the  only  quadran- 
gle. It  is  needless  to  say  that,  in  so  general  an  account, 
we  cannot  enumerate  exceptional  cases.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  necessary  to  say  that  the  greatest  difference  of 
all,  that  of  placing  the  quadrangle  at  the  north,  instead 
of  the  south  side  of  the  church,  is  not  unknown;  it  is  so 
at  Canterbury  and  at  Lincoln,  for  instance  (comp.  Hook, 
Church  Diet,  p.  414, 415).  This  branch  of  the  subject 
may  be  followed  out  in  the  several  plans  of  monasteries 
scattered  among  topographical  works,  and  especially  in 
Parker,  Glossary  of  Architecture,  p.  146  sq. 

Literature, — The  large  number  of  works  treating  of 
Monasticism  (q.  v.)  should  be  consulted  by  the  student, 
especially  the  Church  histories.  See  also  Walcott,  Sa- 
cred A  rchaol.  s.  v. ;  Blunt,  TheoL  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Eadie,  EccL 
Diet.  s.  v.;  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities,  p.  781-783. 
The  best  materials  for  a  history  of  the  series  of  confisca- 
tions that  ensued  in  England  are  in  Three  Chapters  of 
Letters  relating  to  the  Suppression  of  Monasteries  (Loud., 
Camden  Society,  1843).  . 

Monafiticism  (Gr.  povaruv,  to  dwell  apart  in  sol- 
itude; whence  povaxoc,  a  monk),  a  state  of  religious 
retirement,  more  or  less  complete,  accompanied  by  con- 
templation and  by  various  devotional,  ascetical,  and 
penitential  practices,  is  in  truth  Asceticism  (q.  v.),  with 
the  elements  of  religious  solitude  superadded.  Monas- 
tknsm,  until  the  beginning  of  tbe  study  of  comparative 
religion,  was  regarded  as  a  strictly  Christian  institution, 
but  recent  researches  reveal  it  as  having  entered  into  va- 
rious religious  systems,  both  ancient  and  modern.  In- 
deed, it  is  now  clearly  apparent  that  the  Western  theory 
of  the  ascetic  life  travelled  from  the  East  to  the  West, 
but  the  question  of  the  time  when  it  originated  in  the 
East  is  still  clouded  in  mystery.  "The  origin  of 
monasticUm,"  writes  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  little  work 
on  the  Monks  before  Christ,  "  will  always  be  en- 
veloped in  mystery.  'Its  history  is  shrouded  in  the 
same  obscurity  as  the  source  of  the  mighty  stream 
upon  the  banks  of  which  the  first  ascetics  commenced 
the  practice  of  their  austerities' "  (p.  51,  52).  The 
probability  is  that  monachism  is  a  strictly  Asiatic 
institution,  and  originated  among  heathen  nations. 
We  certainly  do  not  think  that  monasticism  can  prove 
a  ChrUtian  or  even  Jewish  origin;  it  is  not  heav- 
enly, but  earthly.  Yet  do  we  not  desire  to  have  our 
development  theorists  infer  that  we  agree  with  them 
that  it  is  one  of  the  early  religious  forms  of  man. 


Says  one,  "  The  older  the  religion,  the  older  its  ascetic 
practices ;  for  they  were  among  the  first  forms  assumed 
by  the  religious  impulse,  and  not  among  the  later  and 
better  ones.  They  belong  to  the  religion  of  the  passions 
and  emotions,  and  not  to  the  religion  of  reason;"  and 
then  he  logically  infers  that  therefore  "  monasticism  is 
as  old  as  religion  itself;  for  it  does  not  gain  favor  with 
the  progress  of  new  ideas,  but  is  gradually  falling  in  the 
estimation  of  all."  We  are  far  from  believing  that  mo- 
nasticism is  a  primitive  institution,  and  is  forsaken  by 
modern  civilization.  Quite  the  contrary,  we  hold  that 
ascetic  practices  prevail  largely  among  semi-civilized 
or  civilized  nations,  and  only  after  a  clear  conception 
has  been  formed  of  man's  dependence  on  a  higher  Be- 
ing, and  a  desire  is  manifest  for  future  existence.  The 
inspired  religion  prepares  the  way  for  these,  and  from 
religious  excesses  or  alienation  spring  the  ascetic  prac- 
tices. In  tbe  far  East  tbe  very  notion  of  the  supreme 
Lord  faded  for  ages  from  the  grasp  of  philosophy,  and 
became  too  subtle  and  refined  a  conception  for  any  to 
retain  it  in  their  knowledge ;  but  the  inherent  evU  of 
matter,  of  flesh,  of  sense,  and  of  human  life  has  remain- 
ed to  stimulate  the  curiosity,  to  exhaust  the  efforts  of 
the  melancholy  victims  of  the  grim  delusion,  and  to 
shape  in  various  forms  the  fact  that  man's  incumbent 
duty  has  ever  been  to  escape  from  the  contamination, 
and  rise  above  the  conditions  of  the  flesh.  Indeed,  we 
believe  that  ascetic  tendencies  in  general,  and  monasti- 
cism in  particular,  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  religious  en- 
thusiasm, seriousness,  and  ambition  likely  to  be  pursued 
only  by  those  who  have  once  believed  in  revealed  re- 
ligion and  have  retrograded,  having  gone  from  the 
presence  of  their  God  to  the  idol  they  reared  to  repre- 
sent him.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  relation  of  the  heathen  religions  to 
the  revealed,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  monasticism 
cannot  prove  ils  heavenly  origin,  nor  honestly  identify 
itself  with  tbe  Christian  religion,  as  it  is  known  to  be 
much  older  than  Christianity,  In  times  far  anterior  to 
the  Gospel,  prophets  and  martyrs,  "  in  sheepskins  and 
goatskins,"  wandered  in  the  Oriental  world  over  moun- 
tains and  deserts,  and  dwelt  in  caves  and  dens  of  the 
earth,  as  have  likewise  evangelical  monks. 

L  Pagan  Monachism,  —  1.  Its  Monumental  History, 
— In  examining  the  inscriptions  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  South-western  Asia  and  Egypt,  we  find  an 
abundance  of  representations  of  priests  and  religious 
ceremonies.  We  learn  from  these  that  many  of  the 
priests  shaved  the  head,  and  always  wore  a  peculiar 
habit,  which  in  historic  times,  we  are  told,  was  white. 
We  learn  furthermore  that  these  priests  taught  that  the 
body  must  be  kept  pure  by  fasting  and  other  ascetic 
observances.  No  doubt,  as  our  knowledge  in  hiero- 
glyphics shall  progress,  our  information  on  this  subject 
will  be  greatly  enriched..  In  Arabia  and  India  the 
modern  traveller  comes  across  numberless  "rock -cut 
temples."  We  now  know  that  nearly  600  years  B.C.  the 
artificial  caves  of  India  were  occupied  by  Buddhistical 
monks,  and  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  they  had 
served  the  Brahmins  for  a  like  purpose  long  before  that, 
(Comp.  tbe  occasional  notices  of  the  Indian  gymnoso- 
phists  in  Strabo  [lib.  xv,  c  1,  after  accounts  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  j,  Arrian  [Exped.  Alex,  lib. 
vii,  c  1-3 ;  and  Hist. Ind,  ell],  Plinv  [Hist.  Nat.  vii, 
2],  Diodorus  Siculus  [lib.  ii],  Plutarch  [Alex,  c  64), 
Porphyry  [De  abstinent,  lib.  iv],  Lucian  [fugit.  c  7 J, 
Clemens  Alex.  [Strom,  lib.  i  and  iii],  and  Augustine 
[De  civit.  Dei,  lib.  xiv,  c  17 :  "Per  opacas  India?  soli- 
tudines,  quum  quidam  nudi  philosophentur,  unde  gym- 
nosophistce  nominantur;  adhibenttamen  genital ibus  teg- 
mina,  quibus  per  cetera  membrorum  carent;"  and  lib. 
xv,  c  20,  where  he  denies  all  merit  to  their  celibacy, 
because  it  is  not  "  secundum  fidem  summi  boni,  qui  est 
Deus"].  With  these  ancient  representations  agree  the 
narratives  of  Fon  Koueki  [about  A.D.  400,  transl.  by 
M.  A.Remusat,  Paris,  1836],  Marco  Polo  [1280],  Ber- 
nier  [1670],  Hamilton  [1700],  Papi,  Niebubr,  Orlich, 
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Sonnerat,  and  others.)  The  manner  of  the  construction 
of  these  caves  of  India  and  Arabia  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  were  originally  intended  for  monkish 
abodes,  and,  if  so,  the  exceeding  great  antiquity  of  mo- 
nasticism  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  These  temples 
and  caves  are  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  are  found. 

2.  Earliest  written  History  of  Monachism, — If  from 
these  monuments  we  descend  to  an  examination  of  the 
written  books  of  the  ancients,  and  search  in  "  The  Na- 
bataean  Agriculture,"  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
written  about  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (or  B.C.  600), 
we  find  in  this  history  of  ChakUea,  reaching  back  sev- 
eral thousands  of  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  that  in  the  very  earliest  history  of  which 
this  work  gives  any  account  there  flourished  Azada,  an 
apostle  of  Saturn,  who  "  founded  the  religion  of  renun- 
ciation or  asceticism,"  and  that  "  his  partisans  and  fol- 
lowers were  the  subjects  of  persecution  by  the  higher 
and  cultivated  classes ;  but  that  to  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, on  the  contrary,  they  were  the  objects  of  the  high- 
est veneration."  Another  ascetic  whom  it  mentions 
flourished  about  B.C.  2000.  He  is  said  to  have  inveigh- 
ed against  the  godliness  of  those  who  believed  it  possi- 
ble to  preserve  the  human  body  from  decay,  after  death, 
by  the  employment  of  certain  natural  agents.  "Not 
by  natural  means,"  warmly  replies  Dhagrit,  "  can  man 
preserve  his  body  from  corruption  and  dissolution  after 
death,  but  only  through  good  deeds,  religion*  exercises, 
and  offering  of  sacrifices — by  invoking  the  gods  by  their 
great  and  beautiful  names—Jy  prayers  during  the  night, 
and  fasts  during  the  day.n  Then  Dhagrit  goes  on,  in 
his  monkish  zeal,  to  give  the  names  of  various  saints  of 
Babylonian  antiquity  whose  bodies  had  long  been  pre- 
served, after  death,  from  corruption  and  change,  and 
says:  "These  men  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
piety,  by  abstemiousness,  and  by  their  manner  of  life, 
which  resembled  that  of  angels ;  and  the  gods,  there- 
fore, by  their  grace,  had  preserved  the  bodies  of  these 
men  from  corruption ;  whereby  those  of  later  times,  in 
view  of  the  same,  were  encouraged  in  piety,  and  in  the 
imitation  of  those  holy  modes  of  life."  See  Chwolson, 
Ueber  die  Ueberreste  der  aUbabylonischen  Literatur  (St. 
Petersburg,  1859) ;  M.  le  Baron  de  St.  Croix,  Recherche* 
flistoriques  et  Critiques  sur  Us  Mysteres  du  Paganisme 
(Paris,  1817). 

Turning  from  these  written  sources,  still  the  subjects 
of  much  discussion  as  to  their  authenticity,  to  the  well- 
established  records  of  India,  Persia,  and  China,  the  old- 
est written  records  in  existence  aside  from  the  sacred 
Scriptures  (viz.  the  Veda  [q.  v.]  and  the  Laws  of  Manu 
[q.  v.] — the  sacred  books  of  the  Brahmins ;  the  Zend- 
Avesta  [q.  v.]— the  sacred  book  of  the  Persians  or  Zoro- 
astrians ;  and  the  Shu-King  [see  Confucius] — the  sa- 
cred book  of  China),  we  find  the  hoary  parent  of  mo- 
nastic rule  dwelling  in  the  far  East,  and  gathering  obe- 
dient, millions  under  her  ample  folds,  long  before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  even  if  we  should  trace 
Christian  monasticism  back  to  St.  Bartholomew  and 
St  Thomas. 

Among  the  Hindus  (q.v.),we  learn  from  the  Brah- 
minical  writings — especially  the  Rig -Veda,  portions  of 
which  are  assigned  to  a  period  as  far  back  as  B.C.  2400, 
the  Laws  of  Manu,  which  were  certainly  completed  be- 
fore the  rise  of  Buddhism  (that  is,  six  or  seven  centu- 
ries before  our  sera),  and  the  numerous  other  sacred 
books  of  the  Indian  religion — that  there  was  enjoined  by 
example  and  precept  entire  abstraction  of  thought,  se- 
clusion from  the  world,  and  a  variety  of  penitential  and 
meritorious  acts  of  self-mortification,  by  which  the  dev- 
otee assumes  a  proud  superiority  over  the  vulgar  herd 
of  mortals,  and  is  absorbed  at  last  into  the  divine  foun- 
tain of  all  being.  Says  Spence  Hardy,  u  The  practice 
of  asceticism  is  so  interwoven  with  Brahminism,  under 
all  the  phases  it  has  assumed,  that  we  cannot  realize  its 
existence  apart  from  the  principles  of  the  ascetic." 
(Compare  Wilson,  A  sialic  Researches,  xvi,  88 ;  Pavie,  in 


Revue  des  deux  Monies,  1854 ;  Hardwick,  Christ  and 
other  Masters,  i,  851.) 

3.  Probable  Origin  of  Eastern  Momackism.—"  At  an 
early  period  of  the  present  ten  of  Brahminic  manifesta- 
tion," the  legend  goes,  in  the  Rig -Veda,  "Dhniva,  the 
son  of  TJttanapada,  the  son  of  Manu  Swayambhuva, 
who  was  '  born  of  and  one  with  Brahma,'  began  to  per- 
form penance,  as  enjoined  by  the  sages,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Yamuna.  While  his  mind  was  wholly  absorbed  in 
meditation,  the  mighty  Hari,  identical  with  all  natures, 
took  possession  of  his  heart.  Vishnu  being  thus  pres- 
ent in  his  mind,  the  earth,  the  supporter  of  elemental 
life,  could  not  sustain  the  weight  of  the  ascetic,  The 
celestials  called  Yamas,  being  excessively  alarmed,  then 
took  counsel  with  Indra  how  they  should  interrupt  the 
devout  exercises  of  Dhniva;  and  the  divine  beings 
termed  Kushmandas,  in  company  with  their  king,  com- 
menced anxious  efforts  to  distract  his  meditations.  One, 
assuming  the  semblance  of  his  mother,  Suniti,  stood 
weeping  before  him,  and  calling  in  tender  accents, *  My 
son,  my  son,  desist  from  destroying  thy  strength  by  this 
fearful  penance !  What  hast  thou,  a  child  but  five  years 
old,  to  do  with  rigorous  penance?  Desist  from  such 
fearful  practices,  that  yield  no  beneficial  fruit.  First 
comes  the  season  of  youthful  pastime,  and  when  that  is 
over  it  is  the  time  for  study ;  then  succeeds  the  period 
of  worldly  enjoyments;  and, lastly,  that  of  austere  devo- 
tion. This  is  thy  season  of  pastime,  my  child.  Hast 
thou  engaged  in  these  practices  to  put  an  end  to  exist- 
ence? Thy  chief  duty  is  love  for  me ;  duties  are  ac- 
cording to  time  of  life.  Lose  not  thyself  in  bewildering; 
error— desist  from  such  unrighteous  actions.  If  not,  if 
thou  wilt  not  desist  from  these  austerities,  I  will  termi- 
nate my  life  before  thee.'  But  Dhniva,  being  wholly 
intent  on  seeing  Vishnu,  beheld  not  his  mother  weeping 
in  bis  presence,  and  calling  upon  him ;  and  the  illusion, 
crying  out, '  Fly,  fly,  my  child ;  the  hideous  spirits  of  ill 
are  crowding  into  this  terrible  forest  with  uplifted  weap- 
ons,1 quickly  disappeared.  Then  advanced  frightful 
rakshasas,  wielding  terrible  arms,  and  with  countenan- 
ces emitting  fiery  flame ;  and  nocturnal  fiends  thronged 
around  the  prince,  uttering  fearful  noises,  and  whirling 
and  tossing  their  threatening  weapons.  Hundreds  of 
jackals,  from  whose  mouths  gushed  flame  as  they  de- 
voured their  prey,  were  howling  around  to  appall  the 
boy,  wholly  engrossed  by  meditation.  The  goblins 
called  out, *  Kill  him !  kill  him ! — cut  him  to  pieces ! — 
eat  him !  eat  him  !*  and  monsters,  with  the  faces  of 
camels  and  crocodiles  and  lions,  roared  and  yelled  with 
horrible  cries  to  terrify  the  prince.  But  all  these  un- 
couth speeches,  appalling  cries,  and  threatening  weap- 
ons made  no  impression  upon  his  senses,  whose  mind 
was  completely  intent  on  Govinda.  The  son  of  the 
monarch  of  the  earth,  engrossed  by  one  idea,  beheld  un- 
interruptedly Vishnu  seated  in  his  soul,  and  saw  no 
other  object."  How  like  the  legends  of  Christian  mon- 
achism are  these  pagan  descriptions !  The  desert  has 
always  been  the  abode  of  asceticism,  whose  devotees,  in 
their  struggle  against  the  flesh,  peopled  its  sands  with 
horrible  monsters  of  every  kind— with  devils,  hobgob- 
lins, and  giants,  who  (in  the  minds  of  the  people)  have 
held  possession  ever  since.  The  Vedas  also  command 
that  the  tonsure  be  performed,  but,  so  far  as  known,  they 
prescribed  no  rules  with  regard  to  the  monastic  life. 
Their  teachings  seem  to  be  confined  solely  to  asceticism. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Laws  of  Manu  rules  are  given 
for  the  conduct  of  monastics ;  and,  as  these  rules  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  people  of  India  long  before  they 
were  committed  to  writing,  it  is  no  wonder  that  monas- 
ticism is  believed  to  have  been  practiced  for  thousands 
of  years  before  the  time  of  Christ.  Hardwick,  by  no 
means  a  superficial  student,  is  led  even,  in  the  face  of 
these  conditions,  to  say  that  M  India  was  the  real  birth- 
place of  monasticism"  (Christ  and  other  Masters,  1,851). 

A  large  portion  of  the  Laws  of  Manu  am  taken  up  by 
regulations  to  be  observed  by  those  who  wish  to  attain 
to  the  ultimate  good  by  the  practice  of  monastic  ob- 
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aervances.  The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  itself  does  not  Af- 
ford a  more  decided  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  ascetic 
life.  The  work  is  divided  into  twelve  books.  The  sixth 
book  is  entitled  "  Duties  of  the  Anchorite  and  of  the  As- 
cetic Devotee."  The  subject  of  the  eleventh  book  is 
"  Penitences  and  Expiations."  The  Dwijas,  for  whom 
these  rules  are  principally  laid  down,  are  described  as  a 
sort  of  monks,  who  practiced  tonsure,  wore  girdle,  car- 
ried staff,  asked  alms,  fasted,  lacerated  the  body,  and 
dwelt  for  the  most  part  in  the  deserts  and  forests.  We 
have  space  but  for  a  few  illustrations,  which  will  suffice, 
however,  to  show  the  character  of  this  work.  From  the 
sixth  book, "  Duties  of  the  Anchorite  and  of  the  Ascetic 
Devotee,"  we  quote  as  follows : 

"T$4.The  Dwtya,  who  dwells  alone,  should  deliver 
himself  to  austerities,  increasing  constantly  in  their  se- 
verity, that  he  mny  wither  up  hi*  mortal  substance. 

"  <f  97.  Let  him  receive  from  the  Brahminlcal  anchorites, 
who  live  in  houses,  such  alms  as  may  be  necessary  to  sap- 
port  his  existence."  (The  case  was  similar  in  early  Chris- 
tlnn  times:  Simon  the  Stylite,  and  a  host  of  others,  were 
thns  provided  for.) 

"  T  49.  Meditating  with  delight  on  the  snpreme  sonl, 
seated,  wanting  nothing,  inaccessible  to  all  sensual  de- 
sire, without  other  society  than  his  own  soul,  let  him  live 
here  below  in  the  constant  expectancy  of  the  eternal  be- 
atitude. 

••  *  75.  In  subduing  his  organs,  in  accomplishing  the 
pious  duties  prescribed  by  the  Vedas,  and  in  submitting 
one's  self  to  tbe  most  austere  practices,  one  is  able  to  at- 
tain here  below  to  the  snpreme  end,  which  Is  to  become 
identified  with  Brahma.1*  ("Their  whole  doctrine  of 
spirit,  of  the  snpreme  Being,  and  the  relation  of  man  to 
God,  most  have  made  the  Brahmins  ascetics  from  the 
very  first  So  that,  when  the  origin  of  this  religion  cau 
be  ascertained,  we  may  say,  without  further  examination, 
monasticism  was  there,  and  gave  birth  to  it"  [Johnson, 
Monk*  before  Christ,  p.  70].) 

"  T  87.  The  novice,  the  married  man,  the  anchorite,  and 
the  ascetic  devotee  form  four  distinct  orders,  Thich  derive 
their  origin  from  the  superior  of  the  house. 

"  T  91.  The  Dwijus,  who  belong  to  these  four  orders, 
ought  always  to  practice  with  the  greatest  care  the  ten 
virtues  which  compose  their  duty. 

"  T  99.  Resignation,  the  act  of  rendering  good  for  evil, 
temperance,  probity,  purity,  the  subjugation  of  the  senses, 
the  knowledge  of  the  Shastras,  that  of  the  supreme  soul, 
veracity,  ana  abstinence  from  choier— such  are  the  ten 
virtues  in  which  their  duty  consists.*' 

From  the  eleventh  book,  "Penitences  and  Expia- 
tions," we  make  the  following  extracts : 

"If  211.  The  DwIJa,  who  undergoes  tbe  ordinary  peni- 
tence called  Prsjapatya,  ought  to  eat  during  three  days 
only  in  tbe  morning ;  during  the  next  three  Bays,  only  at 
night ;  during  the  following  three  days,  he  should  partake 
only  of  such  food  as  persons  may  {five  him  voluntarily, 
without  his  begging  for  it ;  and,  finally,  let  him  fast  three 
days  entirely. 

44  T  214.  A  Brahmin,  accomplishing  the  severe  penitence 
(Tapiakrichra).  ought  to  swallow  nothing  bnt  warm  wa- 
ter, warm  milk,  cold  clarified  butter,  and  warm  vapor, 
employing  each  of  them  three  days  In  succession. 

44  f  5115.  He  who,  master  of  bis  senses  and  perfectly  at- 
tentive, snnpdrts  a  fart  of  twelve  days,  makes  the  peni- 
tence called  Paroka,  which  expiates  all  of  his  faults. 

"T  816.  Let  the  penitent  who  desires  to  make  the  Chan- 
drayana,  having  eaten  fifteen  month fu Is  on  the  day  of  the 
full  moon,  diminish  his  nourishment  by  one  mouthful 
each  day  daring  the  fifteen  days  of  obscuration  which  fol- 
low, In  such  a  manner  that  on  the  fourteenth  day  he  shall 
eat  bat  one  mouthful,  and  then  let  him  fast  on  the  fif- 
teenth, which  is  the  day  of  the  new  moon  ;  let  him  aug- 
ment, on  the  contrary,  his  nourishment  by  one  mouthful 
each  day  during  the-  next  fifteen  days,  commencing  the 
first  day  with  one  mouthful. 

"  *  299.  Great  criminals,  and  all  other  men  guilty  of  di- 
vers faults,  are  released  from  the  consequences  of  their 
sins  by  austerities  practiced  with  exactitude. 

"'  451-  By  reciting  the  Hovichyantlya  or  the  Nata- 
manha  sixteen  times  a  day  for  a  mouth,  or  by  repeating 
inaadlbly  the  hymn  Porucha,  he  who  has  defiled  the  bed 
of  his  spiritual  master  is  absolved  from  all  fault." 

"The  ascetic  system,"  says  Schaff,  "is  essential  alike 
to  Brahminism  [see  Hinduism]  and  Buddhism  (q.v.), 
the  two  opposite  and  yet  cognate  branches  of  the  Indian 
religion,  which  in  many  respects  are  similarly  related 
to  each  other  as  Judaism  is  to  Christianity,  or  as  Ro- 
manism to  Protestantism.  Buddhism  is  a  later  refor- 
mation of  Brahminism. . . .  But. the  two  religions  start 
from  opposite  principles.  Brahminic  asceticism  pro- 
ceeds from  a  pantheistic  view  of  tbe  world— the  Buddh- 


istic from  an  atheistic  and  nihilistic,  yet  very  earnest 
view ;  tbe  one  is  controlled  by  the  idea  of  the  absolute 
but  abstract  unity,  and  a  feeling  of  contempt  of  the 
world — the  other  by  the  idea  of  the  absolute  but  unreal 
variety,  and  a  feeling  of  deep  grief  over  the  emptiness  and 
nothingness  of  all  existence ;  tbe  one  is  predominantly 
objective,  positive,  and  idealistic — the  other  more  sub- 
jective, negative,  and  realistic;  the  one  aims  at  absorp- 
tion into  the  universal  spirit  of  Brahma — tbe  other  con- 
stantly at  an  absorption  into  nonentity."  "  Brahminism," 
says  Wuttke, "  looks  back  to  the  beginning,  Buddhism  to 
the  end ;  tbe  former  loves  cosmogony,  the  latter  escha- 
tology.  Both  reject  the  existing  world ;  the  Brahmin 
despises  it  because  he  contrasts  it  with  the  higher  being 
of  Brahma;  the  Buddhist  bewails  it  because  of  its  un- 
realness;  the  former  sees  (ilod  in  all,  the  other  empti- 
ness in  all"  (Das  (JeisUskben  der  Chinesen,  Japaner,  und 
Indicr,  1853,  p.  593,  constituting  pt.  ii  of  his  History  of 
Heathenism).  "Yet,"  adds  Schaff,  "as  all  extremes 
meet,  tbe  abstract  all-entity  of  Brahminism  and  the 
equally  abstract  non-entity  or  vacuity  of  Buddhism 
come  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  and  may  lead  to  the 
same  ascetic  practices.  The  asceticism  of  Brahminism 
takes  more  the  direction  of  anchoretism,  while  that  of 
Buddhism  exists  generally  in  the  social  form  of  regular 
convent  life."  The  Hindu  monks,  the  Vanaprastha, 
or  Gymnosophists  (q.  v.),  as  the  Greeks  called  them,  are 
Brahminical  anchorites  (q.  v.),  who  live  in  woods  or  caves, 
on  mountains  or  rocks,  iu  poverty,  celibacy,  abstinence, 
contemplation:  sleeping  on  straw  or  the  bare  ground, 
crawling  on  the  belly,  macerating  tbe  body,  standing 
all  day  on  tiptoe,  exposed  to  the  pouring  rain  or  scorch- 
ing sun  with  four  fires  kindled  around  them,  presenting 
a  savage  and  frightful  appearance,  yet  greatly  revered 
by  the  multitude,  especially  the  women.  As  procrea- 
tion of  at  least  one  child  is  strictly  enjoined  by  Brah- 
minism, some  take  their  wives  along,  but  never  have 
intercourse  with  them  except  at  such  times  as  they  are 
most  likely  to  conceive*  They  are  reputed  to  perform 
miracles,  and  not  unfrequently  complete  their  austeri- 
ties by  suicide  on  the  stake  or  in  the  waves  of  the 
Ganges.  Thus  they  are  described  by  the  ancients  and 
by  modern  travellers  (see  Dubois,  Description  of  the 
Character,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  People  of  India 
[Philadelphia,  1818]). 

.The  Buddhist  monks  are  less  fanatical  and  extrava- 
gant than  the  Hindu  Yogis  (q.  v.)  and  Fakirs  (q.  v.). 
They  depend  mainly  on  fasting,  prayer,  psalmody,  in- 
tense contemplation,  and  the  use  of  the  whip,  to  keep 
their  rebellious  flesh  in  subjection.  Sec  Buddhism; 
Gotama.  They  have  a  fully  developed  system  of  mo- 
nasticism in  connection  with  their  priesthood,  and  a 
large  number  of  convents;  also  nunneries  for  female 
devotees.  The  laws  of  Buddha,  it  is  true,  are  often 
purely  moral,  and  they  do  not  profess  to  be  the  tran- 
script of  a  higher  than  a  human  mind.  Yet  they  aimed 
at  reducing  the  entire  company  of  the  faithful  to  strictly 
monastic  rule,  to  the  mortification  of  all  human  passion, 
to  the  separation  and  isolation  of  the  sexes,  to  mendi- 
cancy, and  to  the  cessation  and  relinquishing  of  all  per- 
sonal and  individual  rights.  Hence  India,  though  she 
expelled  Buddhistic  rule,  and  princes  and  professors 
from  her  soil,  yet  shows  at  a  hundred  points  the  deep 
furrow  which  Buddhist  monasticism  has  drawn  across 
the  more  hoary  superstitions  and  more  agonizing  as- 
ceticism of  Hindu  philosophy ;  and  her  monuments  and 
literature  bear  witness  to  the  brave,  self-sacrificing  de- 
votion of  these  sons  and  daughters  of  Buddha,  and  to 
the  fact  that  they  went  into  all  Eastern  lands  to  preach 
the  faith  of  their  sires,  to  build  monasteries,  to  organize 
worship,  to  multiply  their  sacred  books,  to  perform  pil- 
grimage to  holy  shrines  of  their  faith,  to  adore  the  rel- 
ics of  saints  and  martyrs,  and  work  miracles  by  their 
aid,  and  to  adapt  themselves  to  such  varying  populations 
as  the  cultivated  philosophers  of  Nepaul,  the  ingenious 
and  susceptible  Japanese,  the  Cingalese,  and  Burmese, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  pontifical  empire  of  Thibet  (q.  v.), 
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where,  to  the  present  day,  the  monks  still  grasp  a 
mighty  sovereignty,  where  whole  cities  are  filled  with 
monastic  populations,  and  where  the  temples,  ritual,  in- 
cense, tonsure,  and  vestments  resemble  the  mediaeval 
worship  of  the  Romish  Church  so  strongly  as  to  deceive 
the  unwary.  At  the  present  day  the  canonization  of 
departed  worth  continually  takes  place  in  China,  Tar- 
tary,  and  Thibet.  Temples  are  erected  in  honor  of  med- 
itative and  hysteric  damsels,  who  have  gone  through 
prodigies  of  self-sacrifice  and  communion  with  the  gods, 
and  have  entered  into  their  final  rest.  See  Lamaism. 
Up  to  the  present  century,  the  learning,  the  science,  the 
art,  and  literature  of  China  have  been  largely  promoted 
by  the  priesthood.  The  conflict  between  a  caste  and  a 
true  priesthood,  the  victory  of  the  "  religious  order" 
over  the  sacred  tribe,  the  triumph  of  monkery  over  he- 
reditary privilege,  cannot  be  exclusively  claimed  for 
Christian  recluses  and  Catholic  corporations.  Buddha 
commenced  this  mighty  strife  six  centuries  before 
Christ.  Indeed,  Buddhist  monasticism  bears  such  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  that  Romish  missionaries  believed  It  necessary 
to  brand  the  older  as  a  diabolical  imitation.  But,  as 
has  been  well  said,  "The  original  always  precedes  the 
caricature."  (See  the  older  accounts  of  Romish  mission- 
aries to  Thibet  in  Pinkerton,  Collection  of  Voyages  and 
Travels,  vol  vii,  and  also  the  recent  work  of  Hue,  a 
French  missionary  priest  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  La- 
stare — Souvenirs  cTun  Voyage  dans  la  Tartarie,  Is  Thibet, 
et  la  Chine,  pendant  les  annees  1844-1846,  translated  into 
English,  and  published  by  the  Harpers  [N.  Y.  1856,  2 
Vols.  12mo].  Comp.  also  on  the  whole  subject  the  two 
works  of  R.  S.  Hardy — Eastern  Monachism,  and  A  Man- 
val  of  Buddhism  in  its  modern  Development,  translated 
from  Cingalese  MSS.  [Lond.  1850].  The  striking  af- 
finity between  Buddhism  and  Romanism  extends,  by 
the  way,  beyond  monkery  and  convent  life  to  the  hie- 
rarchical organization,  with  the  grand  lama  for  pope, 
and  to  the  worship,  with  its  ceremonies,  feasts,  proces- 
sions, pilgrimages,  confessional,  a  kind  of  mass,  prayers 
for  the  dead,  extreme  unction,  etc.  The  view  is  cer- 
tainly at  least  plausible,  to  which  the  great  geographer 
Carf  Ritter  [Erdhtnde,  ii,  288-299,  2d  ed.]  has  given 
the  weight  of  his  name,  that  the  Lamaists  in  Thibet 
borrowed  their  religious  forms  and  ceremonies  in  part 
from  the  Nestorian  missionaries.  But  this  view  is  a 
mere  hypothesis,  and  is  rendered  improbable  by  the 
fact  that  Buddhism  in  Cochin  China,  Tonquin,  and  Ja- 
pan, where  no  Nestorian  missionaries  ever  were,  shows 
the  same  striking  resemblance  to  Romanism  as  the  La- 
maism of  Thibet,  Tartary,  and  North  China.  Respect- 
ing the  singular  tradition  of  Prester  John,  or  the  Chris- 
tian priest-king  in  Eastern  Asia,  which  arose  about  the 
11th  century,  and  respecting  the  Nestorian  missions, 
see  Ritter,  L  c.  See  also  Johnson,  Monks  before  Christ, 
p.  100-108). 

4.  Organization  and  Development  of  non-Christian  Mon- 
achism.— (1.)  Indian. — What  St,  Benedict  became  to 
the  monks  of  Christendom,  Gotama  Buddha  was  to  those 
of  India.  At  least  a  thousand  years  before  the  former 
enunciated  his  law  from  the  top  of  Monnt  Cassino — that 
Sinai  of  Western  monasticism— Buddha,  the  Benedict 
of  Eastern  monachism,  flourished  at  Kapiiawastu.  Up 
to  this  time  Eastern  asceticism  appears  to  have  been 
without  a  settled  rule  or  organization.  The  Laws  of 
Manu,  it  is  true,  specified  the  manner  of  conducting 
many  austere  observances,  and  contain  roles  for  nearly 
all  the  monastic  observances,  such  as  the  tonsure,  fast- 
ing, celibacy,  mendicancy,  novitiate,  etc.;  but  each 
monastery  was  accustomed  to  arrange  its  own  inner  life, 
and  stood  quite  independent  of  any  other. 

The  growth  of  monasticism  must  have  been  somewhat 
after  this  manner :  First  came  austere  practices  with- 
out separation  from  society;  then  the  devotee  sought 
the  solitude,  like  the  Christian  anchorite  (q.  v.).  Some 
one  who  was  particularly  celebrated  for  the  holiness  of 
his  life,  or  more  inventive  than  others  in  methods  of 


bodily  torment,  soon  began  to  gather  admirers  and  im- 
itators about  him.  They  came  and  dug  their  caves  or 
built  their  huts  in  the  neighborhood  of  his :  and  thas 
arose  the  second  form  of  life  corresponding  to  the  Chris- 
tian Canobites  (q.  v.).  Sometimes  the  community  was 
assembled  under  one  roof;  at  other  times,  as  in  the  The- 
baid,  they  dwelt  apart  As  yet,  however,  their  mode 
of  life  was  by  no  means  settled  or  uniform.  Now  was 
the  time  for  a  lawgiver;  and  the  people  of  India  found 
theirs  in  the  person  of  Buddha  (the  Enlightened),  who 
was  born  B.C.  624.  He  early  manifested  a  love  for  con- 
templation, and  was  determined  to  the  ascetic  mode  of 
life  by  seeing  a  monk  who  carried  an  alms-bowL  and 
whose  external  appearance  spoke  of  inward  peace  and 
composure.  His  father  was  king  of  Kapiiawastu,  who, 
having  detected  the  dreamer  in  his  son,  married  him, 
while  yet  quite  young,  to  a  princess,  who  gave  birth  to 
a  child  before  Buddha  divorced  himself  from  her.  The 
circumstances  which  led  him  to  take  this  step  are  thus 
narrated  by  J.  Barth&emy  Saint-Hilaire  (Le  Buddha  et 
sa  Religion)  :  "  One  day  when  the  prince,  with  a  large 
retinue,  was  driving  through  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
city,  on  the  way  to  one  of  his  parks,  he  met  on  the  road 
ah  old  man,  broken  and  decrepit.  One  could  see  the 
veins  and  muscles  over  the  whole  of  his  body ;  his  teeth 
chattered;  he  was  covered  with  wrinkles,  bald,  and 
hardly  able  to  utter  hollow  and  unmelodious  sounds. 
He  was  bent  on  his  stick,  and  all  his  limbs  and  joints 
trembled.  'Who  is  that  man?'  said  the  prince  to  his 
coachman.  '  He  is  small  and  weak ;  his  flesh  and  his 
blood  are  dried  up ;  his  muscles  stick  to  his  skin ;  his 
head  is  white;  his  teeth  chatter;  his  body  is  wasted 
away;  leaning  on  his  stick  he  is  hardly  able  to  walk, 
stumbling  at  every  step.  Is  there  something  peculiar 
in  his  family,  or  is  this  the  common  lot  of  all  created 
beings  ?'  '  Sir,'  replied  the  coachman, '  that  man  is  sink- 
ing under  old  age ;  his  senses  have  become  obtuse,  suf- 
fering has  destroyed  his  strength,  and  he  is  despised  by 
his  relations.  He  is  without  support  and  useless;  and 
people  have  abandoned  him,  like  a  dead  tree  in  a  forest. 
But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  his  family.  In  every  creat- 
ure youth  is  defeated  by  old  age.  Your  father,  your 
mother,  all  your  relations,  all  your  friends,  will  come  to 
the  same  state :  this  is  the  appointed  end  of  all  creat- 
ures.' 'Alas!'  replied  the  prince,  *  are  creatures  so  ig- 
norant, so  weak,  and  so  foolish  as  to  be  proud  of  the 
youth  by  which  they  are  intoxicated,  not  seeing  the 
old  age  which  awaits  them  ?  As  for  me,  I  go  away. 
Coachman,  turn  my  chariot  quickly.  What  have  I — 
the  future  prey  of  old  age — what  have  I  to  do  with 
pleasure  ?'  And  the  young  prince  returned  to  the  city 
without  going  to  his  park.  Another  time  the  prince 
was  driving  through  the  southern  gate  to  his  pleasure- 
garden,  when  he  perceived  on  the  road  a  man  suffering 
from  illness,  parched  with  fever,  his  body  wasted,  cov- 
ered with  mud,  without  a  friend,  without  a  home,  hardly 
able  to  breathe,  and  frightened  at  the  sight  of  himself 
and  the  approach  of  death.  Having  questioned  his 
coachman,  and  received  from  him  the  answer  which  he 
expected,  the  young  prince  said,  'Alas!  health  is  but 
the  sport  of  a  dream,  and  the  fear  of  suffering  most  take 
this  frightful  form.  Where  is  the  wise  man  who,  alter 
having  seen  what  he  is,  could  any  longer  think  of  joy 
and  pleasure?'  The  prince  turned  his  chariot  and  re- 
turned to  the  city.  A  third  time  he  was  driving  to  his 
pleasure-garden  through  the  western  gate,  when  he  saw  • 
a  dead  body  on  the  road,  lying  on  a  bier,  and  covered 
with  a  cloth.  The  friends  stood  about,  crying,  sobbing, 
tearing  their  hair,  covering  their  heads  with  dust,  strik- 
ing their  breasts,  and  uttering  wild  cries.  The  prince, 
again  calling  his  coachman  to  witness  this  painful  scene, 
exclaimed, '  Oh,  woe  to  the  youth  which  must  be  de- 
stroyed by  old  age !  Woe  to  health  which  must  be  de- 
stroyed by  so  many  diseases!  Woe  to  this  life,  where 
a  man  remains  so  short  a  time!  If  there  were  no  old 
age,  no  disease,  no  death ;  if  these  could  be  made  cap- 
tive forever!'    Then,  betraying  for  the  first 
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intentions,  the  young  prince  said, '  Let  us  turn  back :  I 
most  think  how  to  accomplish  deliverance.'    A  last 
meeting  pat  an  end  to  his  hesitation.     He  was  driving 
through  the  northern  gate,  on  the  way  to  his  pleasure- 
gardens,  when  he  saw  a  mendicant,  who  appeared  out- 
wardly calm,  subdued,  looking  downwards,  wearing  with 
an  air  of  dignity  his  religious  vestment,  and  carrying 
an  alms-bow  L     '  Who  is  this  man  ?'  asked  the  prince. 
( Sir,*  replied  the  coachman, '  this  man  is  one  of  those 
who  are  called  bhikshus,  or  mendicants.    He  has  re- 
nounced all  pleasures,  all  desires,  and  leads  a  life  of  aus- 
terity.    He  tries  to  conquer  himself.     He  has  become 
a  devotee:  without  passion,  without  envy,  he  walks 
about  asking  for  alms.'     'This  is  good  and  well  said/ 
replied  the  prince.     'The  life  of  a  devotee  has  always 
been  praised  by  the  wise.     It  will  be  my  refuge,  and 
the  refuge  of  other  creatures :  it  will  lead  us  to  a  real 
life,  to  happiness  and  immortality.'     With  these  words, 
the  young  prince  turned  his  chariot,  and  re-entered 
the  city"  (translated  in  Muller's  Essays  on  the  Science 
of  Religion).     Buddha  then  declared  to  his  father  and 
wife  his  determination  to  become  a  recluse,  and  soon 
after  escaped  from  his  palace  in  the  night  while  the 
guards  had  fallen  asleep.     The  religion  which  he  es- 
tablished is  now,  after  a  lapse  of  2000  years,  professed 
by  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  globe.   One 
king  is  said  to  have  founded  84,000  monasteries  for 
his  order,  that  being  the  number  of  discourses  which 
Buddha  pronounced  during  his  lifetime.    The  "  Law" 
which  he  gave  to  his  order  is  contained  in  the  first  of  the 
three  Pitakas,  and  was  orally  handed  down  until  about 
B.C.  100,  when  it  was  committed  to  writing  in  the  isl- 
and of  Ceylon.     It  is  called  the  Winaya  Pitaka,  and 
contains  rules  for  every  conceivable  monastic  observ- 
ance.     It  is  composed  of  42,250  stanzas.     To  alms-giv- 
ing Buddha  attached  an  extraordinary  importance.    He 
declares  that  "  there  is  no  reward  either  in  this  world 
or  in  the  next  that  may  not  be  received  through  alms- 
giving."   Ten  centuries  later,  Chrysostom  wrote, "  Hast 
thou  a  penny  ?  purchase  heaven.     Heaven  is  on  sale, 
and  in  the  market,  and  yet  ye  mind  it  not !     Give  a 
crust,  and  take  back  paradise;  give  the  least,  and  re- 
ceive the  greatest ;  give  the  perishable,  and  receive  the 
imperishable ;  give  the  corruptible,  and  receive  the  in- 
corruptible.    Alms  are  the  redemption  of  the  soul.  .  .  . 
Alms-giving,  which  is  able  to  break  the  chain  of  thy 
sins.  .  .  .  Alms-giving,  the  queen  of  virtues,  and  the 
readiest  of  all  ways  of  getting  into  heaven,  and  the  best 
advocated  there"  (com p.  Taylor,  A  nc.  Christianity).    Ac- 
cording to  the  Winaya  Pitaka, "  The  wise  priest  never 
asks  for  anything ;  he  disdains  to  beg :  it  is  a  proper 
object  for  which  he  carries  the  alms-bowl ;  and  this  is 
the  only  mode  of  solicitation."    Celibacy,  poverty,  the 
tonsure,  a  particular  garb,  confession  of  sins,  etc,  are 
made  compulsory.    The  vows,  however,  are  not  taken 
for  life ;  and  a  monk  may  retire  from  the  order  if  he 
finds  it  impossible  to  remain  continent.     A  novitiate  is 
provided  for;  and  there  are  "nuns"  or  "sisters"  who 
live  in  houses  by  themselves.     The  novice  usually  be- 
gins her  connection  with  the  order  in  the  school,  where 
she  is  sent  while  yet  quite  young.     Foundlings  were 
often  given  to  the  early  Christian  monasteries,  by  whom 
they  were  reared  for  the  ascetic  life.     No  Buddhist  can 
attain  to  Nirwana  unless  he  has  served  a  time  as  an  as- 
cetic    There  are  five  modes  of  meditation  specified  by 
the  Pitaka:  l,Maitri;  2,Mudita;  3,  Karuna ;  4,  Upeksha ; 
5,  Asubha.    We  read  of  a  monk  who  was  so  profoundly 
sunk  in  contemplation  that  he  did  not  wash  his  feet  for 
thirty  years;  so  that  at  last  the  divine  beings  called  der- 
vat  could  smell  him  a  thousand  miles  off.    The  monk  re- 
trains from  severely  injuring  his  body,  so  that  he  may 
practice  as  long  as  possible  his  ascetic  rites.     Their 
mode  of  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  quotation  from  the  Milinda-prasna,  a  work  in 
Pali  and  Cingalese :  "  Milinda.  Do  the  priests  respect 
the  body? — Nagasena.  No. —  Milinda.  Then  why  do 
they  take  so  much  pains  to  preserve  it?    Do  they  not 


by  this  means  say,  'This  is  me,  or  mine?' — Nagasena. 
Were  you  ever  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  battle? — Mi- 
linda. Yes. — Nagasena.  Was  not  the  wound  anointed  ? 
Was  it  not  rubbed  with  oil  ?  And  was  it  not  covered 
with  a  soft  bandage  ? — Milinda.  Yes. — Nagasena.  Was 
this  done  because  you  respected  the  wound,  or  took  de- 
light in  it? — Milinda.  No ;  but  that  it  might  be  healed. 
— Nagasena.  In  like  manner,  the  priests  do  not  preserve 
the  body  because  they  respect  it,  but  that  they  may 
have  the  power  required  for  the  keeping  of  the  pre* 
cepts." 

(2.)  Persian  Monachism. — The  Zend-Avesta,  written, 
it  is  generally  agreed,  about  B.C.  500,  contains  no  allusion 
to  ascetic  rites;  but  this  fact  would  go  no  further  to  dis- 
prove the  existence  of  monastic  life  among  the  Persians 
than  the  absence  of  such  allusion  from  the  N.  T.  would 
disprove  the  existence  of  Jewish  monks.  The  A  vesta  is 
not  of  a  historical  character;  and  what  was  said  about 
the  Vedaa  is  particularly  true  of  it — prayers  and  hymns 
make  up  almost  its  entire  contents.  Zoroaster  originally 
dwelt  with  the  Brahminical  or  Sanscrit  branch  of  the 
Aryan  family ;  and  we  know  that  monasticism  was  rife 
among  them  before  the  separation  took  place.  It  is  not 
likely  that  they  ever  shook  off  this  institution,  which  is 
as  universal  as  religion  or  intemperance.  We  are  told 
that  there  was  a  class  of  "  solitaries"  among  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Desatir,  the  Dobistan,  and  the  old  Ira- 
nian histories,  "  there  was  a  great  king  of  that  branch 
of  the  Aryan  people  known  as  Kai-Khuero,  who  was  a 
prophet  and  an  ascetic.  He  had  no  children ;  and,  after 
a  '  glorious  reign  of  sixty  years,'  he  abdicated  in  favor 
of  a  subordinate  prince,  also  an  ascetic,  who,  after  a  long 
reign,  resigned  his  throne  to  his  son  Gushtasp.  It  was 
during  the  reign  of  Gushtasp  that  Zoroaster  appeared. 
Gushtasp  was  succeeded  by  Bohman,  his  grandson." 
These  were  not  kings  of  Persia,  but  they  reigned  at 
Balkh,  and  lived  many  centuries  before  Persia  became 
an  independent  kingdom.  This  would  place  the  origin 
of  asceticism  anterior  to  Zoroaster,  who  lived,  the  Greeks 
said,  5000  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  or  6000  before 
Plato— an  antiquity  greater  than  that  assigned  to  it  by 
the  "  Nabatoean  Agriculture." 

(3.)  Chinese  Monachism. — An  examination  of  the 
Chou-King,  the  sacred  book  par  excellence  of  China, 
is  without  fruit  for  our  purpose.  It  is  a  significant 
fact,  however,  that  the  word  "priest"  is  written  in 
Chinese  "Cha-men,"  or  "Sang-men,"  which  mean,  re- 
spectively, one  who  exerts  himself,*  or  one  who  re- 
strains himself.  The  Chou-King  was  transcribed  by 
Confucius  {Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius,  by  James 
Legge,  D.D.  [Phila.  1867])  about  B.C.  480,  and  to  him 
we  owe  its  preservation.  It  is  only  one  out  of  a  large 
number  of  books  upon  religious  topics  which  must  have 
existed  in  his  time.  Lao-KiUn,  who  lived  several  gen- 
erations before  Confucius,  was  a  great  ascetic,  advocated 
perfect  freedom  from  passion,  and  passed  much  of  his 
time  in  the  mountains.  Of  Confucius,  it  is  known  that 
he  taught  no  new  doctrines,  but  insisted  upon  a  more 
faithful  observation  of  the  ancient  law.  He  flourished 
in  the  5th  century  B.C.  (551-479).  At  nineteen  years 
of  age  he  divorced  himself  from  his  wife,  after  she  had 
given  birth  to  a  son,  to  devote  himself  to  study  and 
meditation;  and  his  last  days  were  passed  in  a  quiet 
valley,  where  he  retired  with  a  few  of  his  followers. 
He  fasted  quite  frequently,  and  advocated  many  other 
monkish  observances:  such  as  retirement,  contempla- 
tion, and  agricultural  employment.  (See  Schott,  Werhe 
des  chinesischen  Weisen  Kong-Fu-Dsu  [Halle,  1826]. 
Com  p.  also  Meng  Tseu,  ed.  Stanislaus  J  alien,  lib.  i,  c.  5, 
par.  29;  c.  6,  p.  *29;  and  article  Confucius.)  Mencius, 
an  apostle  of  Confucius,  who  flourished  in  the  3d  cen- 
tury B.C.,  says,  "  Though  a  man  may  be  wicked,  yet,  if 
he  adjust  his  thoughts,  fast,  and  bathe,  he  may  sacri- 


*  There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  deriva- 
tion of  this  word  and  that  of  ascetic  (from  uckcU,  to  exer- 
cite,  or  practice  gymnastics). 
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fice  to  God."  (Compare  Johnson,  Monk*  before  Christ, 
their  Spirit  and  their  History  [  Boat.  1870,  18nio],  ch.  ii.) 
(4.)  Greek  Monachism. — The  Hellenic  heathenism  was 
less  serious  and  contemplative,  indeed,  than  the  Orien- 
tal The  first  monastic  society  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  are  the  Pythagorean*  (q.  v.),  who,  no  doubt, 
are  an  importation  from  Egyptian  or  even  from  Indian 
soil  (see  Clement  Alexandrinus,  Stromat.  lib.  iii ;  Ueber- 
weg,  Hist.  Philos.  i,  42  sq.).  "  The  mysteries  of  Bac-  j 
cbus  and  Ceres  were  copied  after  those  of  Osiris  and 
Isis.  These  latter,  in  some  respects,  resembled  Free- 
masonry more  than  they  did  monastic  orders.  They 
forbade,  however,  all  sensuous  enjoyment,  enjoined  con- 
templation, long-protracted  silence,  etc.  Moreover,  it 
is  probable  that  Pythagoras  found  here  many  of  those 
ascetic  observances  which  he  afterwards  introduced  into 
his  own  order"  (Johnson,  Monks  before  Christ,  p.  87). 
Bunseu  says  that  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  Egyptian 
priests,  as  described  by  Clueremon  and  preserved  by 
Porphyry,  remind  one  of  the  Laws  of  Manu  and  the  Ve- 
das ;  so  that  if  the  conjectures  of  this  Egyptologist  be 
accepted,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  Hellenic  mo- 
nasticism  came  from  the  Hindus  through  the  Egyp- 
tians, unless  the  theory  be  accepted  that  the  Greeks 
borrowed  it  directly  from  the  Indians  during  their  in- 
tercourse in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  B.C  But  what- 
ever our  opinion  on  this  point,  certain  it  is  that  more 
than  2000  years  before  Ignatius  Loyola  assembled  the 
nucleus  of  his  great  "  society"  in  a  subterranean  chapel 
in  the  city  of  Paris  there  was  founded  at  Crotona,  in 
Greece,  an  order  of  monks  whose  principles,  constitu- 
tion, aims,  method,  and  final  end  entitle  them  to  be 
called  the  "  Pagan  Jesuits"  (see  Zeller,  Pythagoras  u. 
die  Pythagora-Saga,  in  his  Vortrdge  u.  Abhandlungen 
[Leips.  1865] ;  Johnson,  Monks  before  Christ,  p.  87, 88). 
The  extinction  of  Pythagoreanism  (soon  after  B.C  400) 
by  no  means  did  away  with  asceticism  in  Greece.  The 
philosophical  mantle  of  the  Pythagoreans  fell  upon  a 
new  school,  among  whom  Epimenides  and  Plato  are 
usually  reckoned;  and  the  Platonic  view  of  matter  and 
of  bodv  not  onlv  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gnostic  and 
Manichcean  asceticism,  but  had  much  to  do  with  the 
ethics  of  Origen  and  the  Alexandrian  school. 

(5.)  Jewish  Monachism. — The  origin  and  extent  of 
Jewish  monasticism  is  shrouded  in  much  uncertainty  and 
doubt.  Yet  it  is  clearly  manifest  from  the  records  that 
have  come  down  to  us  that  Judaism  was  not  altogether 
alien  to  asceticism.  As  far  back  as  the  days  of  Moses, 
while  the  Israelites  were  yet  in  the  wilderness,  a  special 
law  was  made  for  those  who  should  seek  an  ascetic  life; 
and  the  Nazarites  (q.  v.),  though  they  did  not  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  other  people,  yet  did  set 
themselves  apart  for  special  divine  worship  (Numb,  vi, 
1-21;  Judg.  xiii,  5;  1  Sam.  i,  11;  Luke  i,  15).  Later, 
in  Palestine,  the  Jews  had  their  Essenes  (q.  v.),  and  in 
Egypt  their  TherapetUa  (q.  v.),  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  these  betray  the  intrusion  of  foreign  ele- 
ments into  the  Mosaic  religion,  and  so  receive  no  men- 
tion in  the  New  Test.,  unless  the  allusion  in  Matt,  xix, 
12  refers  to  these  ascetics,  which  is  believed,  however, 
by  only  a  few  Biblical  scholars.  (See,  besides  the  works 
quoted  in  the  article  Essknes,  Zeller,  Griech-Philos.  vol. 
iii,  pt.  ii,  p.  589;  and  TheoLJahrb.  1856,  iii,  358;  Keim, 
Dtr  Geschichtliche  Christus  [Zurich,  1865],  p.  15;  Lan- 
gen,  Das  Judenthum  in  Palustina  zur  Zeit  Christi  [Freib. 
1866],  p.  186.) 

(6.)  Mohammedan  Monachism. — "  The  two  most  suc- 
cessful religious  impostures,"  says  Cunningham,  "which 
the  world  has  vet  seen  are  Buddhism  and  Mohamme- 
danism.  Each  creed  owed  its  origin  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  single  individual,  and  each  was  rapidly  propagated 
by  numbers  of  zealous  followers.  But  here  the  parallel 
ends;  for  the  Koran  of  Mohammed  was  addressed 
wholly  to  the  '  passions'  of  mankind,  by  the  promised 
gratification  of  human  desires  both  in  this  world  and  in 
the  next;  while  the  Dharma  of  Sdkya  Muni  was  ad- 
dressed wholly  to  the  'intellect,'  and  sought  to  wean 


mankind  from  the  pleasures  and  vanities  of  this  life  by 
pointing  to  the  tranaitorineas  of  all  human  enjoyment. 
.  ,  .  The  former  propagated  his  religion  by  the  merci- 
less edge  of  the  sword;  the  latter  by  the  persuasive 
voice  of  the  missionary.  The  sanguinary  career  of  the 
Islamite  was  lighted  by  the  lurid  flames  of  burning  cit- 
ies ;  the  peaceful  progress  of  the  Buddhist  was  illumi- 
nated by  the  cheerful  faces  of  the  sick  in  monastic  hos- 
pitals [for  the  crippled,  the  deformed,  the  destitute], 
and  by  the  happy  smiles  of  travellers  reposing  in  Dhar- 
masalas  by  the  road-side.  The  one  was  the  personifi- 
cation of  bodily  activity  and  material  enjoyment ;  the 
other  was  the  genius  of  corporeal  abstinence  and  intel- 
lectual contemplation"  (Bhiisa  Topes,  p.  58, 54).  These 
words  of  Cunningham  may  apply  to  the  early  history 
of  the  two  religions,  but  they  are  hardly  in  place  in 
their  history  of  more  modern  times.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  Mohammedanism  was  the  religion  of  the  sword, 
but,  its  conquests  over,  it  has  studied  the  religions  of 
the  world,  and  to-day  Islam  embodies  much  from  every 
creed  in  the  universe.  Its  founder  had  been  especial- 
ly careful  to  rigidly  exclude  monasticism,  and  himself 
declared  "no  monachism  in  Islam,"  yet  to-day  the 
dervishes  of  the  East  are  to  be  met  almost  wherever 
Islam  has  its  adherents.  See  Dervishes.  Celibacy 
is  not  likely  to  get  a  great  hold  in  Mohammedan  na- 
tions, but  ascetic  practices,  hermitage,  and  mendicancy 
prevail  to  a  large  extent  among  them.  Mr.  Rufiher,  in 
his  Fathers  of  the  Desert  (N.  Y.  1850,  2  voku,  a  work 
popular  in  form,  and  full  of  valuable  and  curious  infor- 
mation), has  furnished  an  extended  description  of  Mo- 
hammedan monasticism,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  Christians  derived  it  largely  from  them,  who, 
in  turn,  borrowed  from  the  Buddhists  (see  vol.  i,  ch.  ii-ix) ; 
but  such  a  view  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  great 
place  of  the  phenomenon  in  history,  and  would,  more- 
over, stamp  as  heretics  many  of  the  Christian  fathers 
who  were  among  the  greatest  and  best  representatives 
both  East  and  West.  (See  below.)  The  probability  is 
that  monachism,  so  far  as  it  exists  in  the  Mohammedan 
world,  was  introduced  either  direct  from  the  heathen 
world  around  it,  or  came  from  the  Christians  of  the  Post- 
Nicene  age,  especially  the  churches  of  Africa,  and  Egypt 
in  particular. 

II.  Christian  Monachism. — 1.  Origin  of  Monasticism 
in  the  Church. — The  advocates  of  Christian  monasti- 
cism claim  for  it  an  evangelical  origin.  They  think  they 
find  at  once  its  justification  and  primitive  form  in  the 
Gospel  exhortation  to  voluntary  poverty  (the  instance 
in  which  Christ  charged  the  rich  young  man  to  sell  all 
he  had,  that,  as  a  follower  of  his,  be  should  receive  a  hun- 
dred-fold more, "  with  persecution,"  Matt,  xix,  21).  "  But 
this  monastic  interpretation  of  primitive  Christianity," 
as  Dr.  Schaff  has  well  said,  "  mistakes  a  few  incidental 
points  of  outward  resemblance  for  essential  identity, 
measures  the  spirit  of  Christianity  by  some  isolated  pas- 
sages, instead  of  explaining  the  latter  from  the  former, 
and  is  upon  the  whole  a  miserable  emaciation  and  cari- 
cature. The  Gospel  makes  upon  all  men  virtually  the 
same  moral  demand,  and  knows  no  distinction  of  a  re- 
ligion for  the  masses  and  another  for  the  few."  Mona- 
chism, in  this  light,  is  at  variance  with  the  pure  spirit 
of  Christianity,  inasmuch  as  it  impels  men,  instead  of 
remaining  as  a  salt  to  the  corrupt  world  in  which  they 
live,  outwardly  to  withdraw  from  it,  and  to  bury  the  tal- 
ent which  otherwise  they  might  use  for  the  benefit  of  the 
many.  "  Jesus,  the  model  for  all  believers,  was  neither  a 
coenobite  nor  an  anchoret,  nor  an  ascetic  of  any  kind,  but 
the  perfect  pattern  man  for  universal  imitation.  There 
is  not  a  trace  of  monkish  austerity  and  ascetic  rigor  in 
his  life  or  precepts,  but  in  all  his  acts  and  words  a  won* 
derful  harmony  of  freedom  and  purity,  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive charity  and  spotless  holiness.  He  retired  to 
the  mountains  and  into  solitude,  but  only  temporarily, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  his  strength  for  active 
work.  Amid  the  society  of  his  disciples,  of  both  sexes, 
with  kindred  and  friends,  in  Cana  and  Bethany,  at  the 
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table  of  publicans  and  sinners,  and  in  intercourse  with 
all  classes  of  the  people,  he  kept  himself  unspotted  from 
the  world,  and  transfigured  the  world  into  the  kingdom 
of  God.  His  poverty  and  celibacy  have  nothing  to  do 
with  asceticism,  but  represent,  the  one  the  condescen- 
sion of  his  redeeming  love,  the  other  his  ideal  unique- 
ness and  his  absolutely  peculiar  relation  to  the  whole 
Church,  which  alone  is  fit  or  worthy  to  be  his  bride. . . . 
The  life  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians  in  gen- 
eral was  anything  but  a  hermit  life;  else  had  not  the 
Gospel  spread  so  quickly  to  all  the  cities  of  the  Roman 
world.  Peter  was  married,  and  travelled  with  his  wife 
as  a  missionary.  Paul  assumes  one  marriage  of  the 
clergy  as  a  rule,  and  notwithstanding  his  personal  and 
relative  preference  for  celibacy  in  the  then  oppressed 
condition  of  the  Church,  he  is  the  most  zealous  advo- 
cate of  evangelical  freedom,  in  opposition  to  all  legal 
bondage  and  anxious  asceticism.'1 

As  little  as  we  find  in  the  life  of  Christ  or  his  apos- 
tles any  authority  for  the  monastic  life,  so  little  do  we 
find  it  represented  in  the  life  of  primitive  Christians 
generally.  It  is  true  in  the  infant  Church,  for  a  time, 
all  things  were  in  common,  but  even  in  this  community 
of  life,  certainly  the  oldest  or,  rather,  earliest  phase  of 
Christianity,  monasticism  finds  no  authority ;  for  if  it 
had  been  intended  to  serve  as  such,  it  would  have  been 
perpetuated.  It  failed  because  it  was  a  social  impossi- 
bility. "  It  gives  a  beautiful  picture  of  what  Christi- 
anity might  be,  when  all  are  of  one  mind  and  one  spir- 
it ;"  but  it  was  incompatible  with  the  general  course  of 
human  affairs,  and  it  ceased  to  be.  While,  therefore, 
not  even  the  Christian  primitive  communism  can  have 
been  the  germ  from  which  monachism  in  the  Church 
started,  the  theory  of  the  monastic  institution  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  thereby  suggested.  Not  even  the  as- 
ceticism of  the  infant  Church  can  be  made  to  account 
for  this  institution.  Severe  asceticism,  it  is  true,  was  the 
religion  of  thousands  throughout  the  Christian  world, 
but  those  who  practiced  it  neither  separated  themselves 
from  the  world  nor  from  its  social  and  political  duties. 
They  were  simply  a  standing  memorial  of  the  solemn 
nature  of  the  Christian  baptismal  vow  in  the  heart  of 
the  families  of  the  people.  The  most  rigid  monastic 
rule  could  have  added  neither  severity  to  their  self-dis- 
cipline nor  higher  temper  to  their  chastened  spirit  (see 
Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  ii,  223  sq.). 

But  though  monasticism  was  not  a  form  of  life  that 
sprang  originally  and  purely  out  of  Christianity,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  Christianity  a  new  spirit 
was  infused  into  this  foreign  mode  of  life,  whereby  with 
many  it  became  ennobled  and  converted  into  an  instru- 
ment of  effecting  much  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  effected  by  any  such  mode  of  living.  Unless  this 
view  is  taken,  it  would,  as  Dr.  Schaff  has  well  said, 
"involve  the  entire  ancient  Church,  with  its  greatest 
and  best  representatives  both  East  and  West — its  Atha- 
nasius,  its  Chrysostom,  its  Jerome,  its  Augustine — in 
apostasy  from  the  faith."  And,  as  he  aptly  adds,  "  no 
one  will  now  hold  that  these  men,  who  all  admired  and 
commended  the  monastic  life,  were  antichristian  error- 
ists,  and  that  the  few  and  almost  exclusively  negative 
opponents  of  that  asceticism,  as  Jovinian,  Helvidius,  and 
Vigilantius,  were  the  sole  representatives  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Nicene  and  next  following  age"  (comp. 
i  Kingsley,  Hermits,  p.  14, 15).  We  shall  come  to  con- 
sider the  good  and  evil  influences  in  another  part  of  this 
article.  Here  we  have  to  deal  simply  with  its  origin 
and  relation  to  primitive  Christianity.  In  the  article 
Asceticism  it  has  been  shown  that  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  it  and  the  monastic  life,  which  was 
pot  known  until  the  4th  century.  That  class  of  ascet- 
ics known  as  Hermits  flourished  probably  as  early  as 
the  age  succeeding  Christ's  stay  on  earth ;  indeed,  it  is 
barely  possible  that  its  origin  may  be  traced  to  John 
the  Baptist  and  his  surroundings.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  many  in  the  early  Church  who,  with  a  view  to 
more  complete  freedom  from  the  cares,  temptations,  and 
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business  of  the  world,  withdrew  from  the  ordinary  in- 
tercourse of  life,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  natural 
caverns  or  rudely  formed  huts  in  deserts,  forests,  moun- 
tains, and  other  solitary  places.  The  pagan  deprava- 
tion of  manners  must  have  in  no  small  degree  contrib- 
uted to  it.  Then  there  must  naturally  have  been  mul- 
titudes  of  outwardly  professing  Christians,  especially  in 
large  cities,  who  sickened  the  heart  of  those  earnest 
souls  whose  spirit  and  disposition  led  to  a  nearness  with 
Christ.  Hence  we  find  that  hermits  are  generally  spoken 
of  as  emanating  from  large  cities,  which  were  seats  of 
corruption,  thereby  indicating,  clearly  that  in  the  prim- 
itive Church  the  ascetic  desire  was  prompted  by  man's 
noblest  impulses.  In  the  writings  of  the  Church  fa- 
thers we  can  trace  these  germs  of  Christian  monachism 
back  to  the  middle  of  the  2d  century.  Thus  writes 
Ricaut,  when  speaking  of  Mount  Athos  (Present  State 
of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  Churches  [A.D.  1678],  p. 
218):  "Though  St.  Basil  was  the  first  author  and 
founder  of  the  order  of  Greek  monks,  so  that  before  his 
time  there  could  be  none  who  professed  the  strict  way 
of  living  in  convents  and  religious  societies — I  mean  in 
Greece— yet  certainly,  before  his  time,  the  convenience 
of  the  place,  and  the  situation  thereof,  might  invite 
Hermites,  and  persons  delighting  in  solitary  devotions; 
of  which  the  world,  in  the  Jirst  and  second  century,  did 
abound"  (comp.  Origen,  Ep;  ad  Rom.  c  iii ;  Mohler, 
Gesch.  d.  Monchthums  in  s.  ersten  EnUtehung,  etc.,  in 
Vermischte  Schrtftcn,  ii,  165  sq.).  Yet  it  is  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  3d  century,  in  which  falls  the  Decian 
persecution  (A.D.  249-251),  that  there  are  first  brought 
to  light  numerous  instances  of  a  retirement  of  devoted 
Christians  to  the  desert  (comp.  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccles. 
lib.  vi,  cap.  48).  But  even  these  hermits  were  not  mo- 
nastics in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  They  were 
accustomed  to  live  singly,  each  according  to  his  own 
inclination,  without  any  specific  form  of  union,  and  that 
within  the  preciucts  of  the  Church  to  which  they  sever- 
ally belonged,  unless  personal  safety  required  removal 
to  more  distant  parts.  It  was  reserved  for  the  4th  cen- 
tury— the  very  age  which  gave  state  aid  and  perpetu- 
ity to  Christianity — to  develop  that  branch  of  asceticism 
which  has  ever  since  continued  to  flourish  in  a  part  of 
the  Church,  and  to  this  day  figures  in  the  history  of 
Christian  civilization,  sometimes  to  advantage,  and  oft- 
entimes to  great  disadvantage. 

2.  Development  of  Monachism, — In  what  has  pre- 
ceded it  is  clearly  foreshadowed  that  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  monastic  institution  was  neither  sud- 
den nor  rapid,  but  that  it  passed  through  several  stages 
before  it  finally  took  the  shape  under  which  it  is  now 
known  to  us.  Dr.  Schaff  distinguishes  four  stages 
— the  first  three  complete  in  the  4th  century;  the  re- 
maining one  reaches  maturity  in  the  Latin  Church  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  (a)  The  first  stage  covers  the  ascetic 
life,  neither  organized  nor  separated  from  the  Church. 
It  comes  down  from  the  ante-Nicene  age,  and  is  noticed 
in  the  article  Asceticism  (q.  v.).  In  the  4th  century 
it  took  the  form,  for  the  most  part,  of  either  hermit  or 
coenobite  life,  and  continued  in  the  Church  itself,  espe- 
cially among  the  clergy,  who  might  be  called  half- 
monks,  (o)  The  second  stage,  which  is  hermit-life  or 
anchoretism  [see  Anachokets],  arose  in  the  beginning 
of  the  4th  century,  gave  asceticism  a  fixed  and  perma- 
nent shape,  and  pushed  it  even  to  external  separation 
from  the  world.  It  took  the  prophets  Elijah  and  John 
the  Baptist  for  its  models,  and  went  beyond  them  (comp. 
Land.  Qu.  Rev.  April,  1855,  p.  164).  .  Not  content  with 
partial  and  temporary  retirement  from  common  life, 
which  may  be  united  with  social  intercourse  and  useful 
labors,  the  consistent  anchoret  secluded  himself  from  all 
society,  even  from  kindred  ascetics,  and  came  only  ex- 
ceptionally into  contact  with  human  affairs,  either  to 
receive  the  visits  of  admirers  of  every  class,  especially 
of  the  sick  and  the  needy  (which  were  very  frequent  in 
the  case  of  the  more  celebrated  monks),  or  to  appear  in 
the  cities  on  some  extraordinary  occasion,  as  a  spirit  from 
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another  world.  His  clothing  was  a  hair  shirt  and  a 
wild-beast's  skin ;  his  food  bread  and  salt ;  his  dwelling 
a  cave ;  his  employment  prayer,  affliction  of  the  body, 
and  conflict  with  satanic  powers  and  wild  images  of 
fancy.  They  were,  as  Montalembert  says,  "  naifs  com- 
me  des  enfants,  et  forts  comme  des  geants;"  though 
Villemain,  forming  a  more  unimpassioned  estimate  of 
monasticism  and  its  results,  says,  "  De  cette  rude  e*cole 
du  desert  il  sortait  des  grands  horn  roes  et  des  fous;n 
heroes  and  madmen  (Melange*  Elag.  Chret.  p.  356).  The 
anchorets  maintained  from  choice,  after  the  cessation  of 
the  persecutions,  the  seclusion  to  which  they  had  orig- 
inally resorted  as  an  expedient  of  security ;  and  a  later 
development  of  the  same  principle  is  found  in  the  still 
more  remarkable  psychological  phenomenon  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Pillar  Saints  (q.  v.). 

The  founder  of  the  anchoretic  mode  of  life  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  one  certain  Paul  of  Thebes,  but  St, 
Anthony  is  generally  looked  upon  as  "  the  father  of  mo- 
nasticism" (Neander,  ii,  229) ;  and  though  this  is  per- 
haps going  a  little  too  far,  he  must  certainly  be  regarded 
as  the  principal  influence  in  the  anchoretic  movement. 
Says  Neander  (C/u  Hist,  ii,  228,  229),  "  In  the  4th  cen- 
tury men  were  not  agreed  on  the  question  as  to  who 
was  to  be  considered  the  founder  of  monasticism,  whether 
Paul  or  Anthony.  If  by  this  was  to  be  understood  the 
individual  from  whom  the  spread  of  this  mode  of  life 
proceeded,  the  name  was  unquestionably  due  to  the  lat- 
ter ;  for  if  Paul  was  the  first  Christian  hermit,  yet  he 
must  have  remained  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  without  the  influence  of  Anthony  would 
have  found  no  followers.  (Before  Anthony,  there  may 
have  been  many  who,  by  inclination  or  by  peculiar  out- 
ward circumstances,  were  led  to  adopt  this  mode  of  life; 
but  they  remained,  at  least,  unknown.)  The  first  whom 
tradition — which  in  this  case,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
entitled  to  little  confidence,  and  much  distorted  by  fa- 
ble— cites  bv  name  is  the  above-mentioned  Paul.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  moved  by  the  Decian  persecution, 
which  no  doubt  raged  with  peculiar  violence  in  his 
native  land,  the  Thebaid,  in  Upper  Egypt,  to  withdraw 
himself,  when  a  young  mail,  to  a  grotto  in  a  remote 
mountain.  By  degrees  he  became  attached  to  the  mode 
of  life  he  had  adopted  at  first  out  of  necessity.  Nour- 
ishment and  clothing  were  supplied  him  by  a  palm-tree 
that  had  sprung  up  near  the  grotto.  Whether  every- 
thing in  this  legend,  or,  if  not  everything,  what  part  of 
it,  is  historically  true,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
According  to  the  tradition,  Anthony  (q.  v.)  . . .  having 
heard  of  Paul,  visited  him,  and  made  him  known  to 
others.  But  as  Athanasius,  in  his  life  of  Anthony,  is 
wholly  silent  as  to  this  matter,  which  he  certainly  would 
have  deemed  an  important  circumstance — though  he 
states  that  Anthony  visited  all  ascetics  who  were  expe- 
rienced in  the  spiritual  life — the  story  must  be  dismissed 
as  unworthy  of  credit." 

It  was  really  Anthony  who  gave  to  his  age  a  pattern, 
which  was  seized  with  love  and  enthusiasm  by  many 
hearts  that  longed  after  Christian  perfection,  and  which 
excited  many  to  emulate  it.  Like  Paul,  Anthony  was 
a  native  of  Egypt,  and  being  himself  of  a  noble  family, 
his  influence  was  considerable,  and  he  persuaded  many 
members  of  the  old  Egyptian,  families  to  join  him,  and 
spread  his  ascetic  views  and  practices  throughout  all 
Egypt ;  even  the  deserts  of  this  country,  to  the  borders 
of  Lybia,  were  sprinkled  with  numerous  anachoretic  so- 
cieties. Hence  the  institution  spread  to  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  Anthony,  indeed,  was  visited  not  only  by 
Egyptian  ascetics,  but  also  by  those  coming  from  Jeru- 
salem (see  Palladii  Ixwsiaca,  c  26,  Biblioth.patrum  Pa- 
risiensisj  U  xiii,  foL  939).  Thus  it  was  that  Anthony, 
"without  any  conscious  design  of  his  otrn"  (Neander), 
became  the  founder  of  this  new  mode  of  Christian  liv- 
ing ;  for  it  in  truth  happened  of  its  own  accord,  with- 
out any  special  efforts  of  his,  that  persons  of  similar  dis- 
position attached  themselves  to  him,  and,  building  their 
cells  around  his,  made  him  their  spiritual  guide  and 


governor,  and  thus  constituted  the  first  societies  of  Ana- 
cborets,  who  lived  scattered,  in  single  cells  or  huts, 
united  together  under  one  superior  —  demonstrating, 
moreover,  that  in  monasticism  prevailed  the  same  law 
as  in  every  other  intellectual  movement.  An  idea 
exists  long  in  a  state  of  free  solution,  till  the  master- 
mind is  revealed,  destined  to  give  it  fixity  and  perma- 
nence; and  from  that  time  it  becomes  a  nucleus  around 
which  system  gathers  and  crystallizes.  Thus  the  re- 
cluses of  the  desert  continued  to  gain  in  strength  and 
number  until  gathered  by  Anthony ;  the  connecting  tie 
being  a  triple  vow  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  manual  la* 
bor  for  the  common  good.  Thenceforth  the  attention 
of  Christendom  was  attracted  to  the  Thebaid ;  all  who 
needed  it  found  there  an  asylum.  But  it  was,  after  all, 
only  for  the  East,  and  not  for  the  world.  Christianity 
had  proved  itself  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all;  this  form 
of  asceticism  could  prevail  only  where  the  climate  fa- 
vored a  hermit's  life.  It  was  too  eccentric  and  unprac- 
tical for  the  West,  and  hence  less  frequent  there,  espe- 
cially in  the  rougher  climates.  To  the  female  sex  it 
was  entirely  unsuited.  An  order  of  widows,  employed  in 
charitable  works,  and  supported  from  the  offerings  of  the 
faithful,  was  apparently  one  of  the  primitive  institutions 
of  the  apostles  (Lea,  Celibacy,  p.  100);  yet  they  were  not 
separated  from  the  world,  but  moved  in  it.  See  Dea- 
conesses. There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  class  of  hermits,  the 
Sarabaites  (q.  v.)  in  Egypt,  and  the  Rhemoboths  (q.  v.) 
in  Syria ;  but  their  quarrelsomeness,  occasional  intem- 
perance, and  opposition  to  the  clergy  brought  them  into 
ill-repute. 

(r)  The  third  step  in  the  progress  of  the  monastic 
life  brings  us  to  Canobitism.  or  cloister  life — monasti- 
cism in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  The  necessi- 
ties of  the  religious  life  itself — as  the  attendance  at 
public  worship,  the  participation  of  the  sacraments, 
the  desire  for  mutual  instruction  and  edification — nat- 
urally enough  led  gradually  to  modifications  of  the 
degree  and  of  the  nature  of  the  solitude.  First  came 
the  simplest  form  of  common  life,  which  sought  to 
combine  the  personal  seclusion  of  individuals  with  the 
common  exercise  of  all  the  public  duties ;  an  aggrega- 
tion of  separate  cells  into  the  same  district,  called  by 
the  name  Laura,  with  a  common  church,  in  which  all 
assembled  for  prayer  and  public  worship.  From  the 
union  of  the  common  life  with  personal  solitude  is  de- 
rived the  name  coenobite,  i.  e.  common  life,  by  which 
this  class  of  monks  is  distinguished  from  the  strict  sol- 
itaries, as  the  anchorets  or  eremites.  In  this,  too,  is 
involved,  in  addition  to  the  obligations  of  poverty  and 
chastity,  which  were  vowed  by  the  anchorets,  a  third 
obligation  of  obedience  to  a  superior,  which,  in  con- 
junction with  the  two  former,  has  ever  been  held  to 
constitute  the  essence  of  the  religious  or  monastic  life. 
See  Monastery. 

Like  all  the  other  ascetic  institutions,  the  monastic 
life  also  found  its  home  in  Egypt.  The  country  was 
certainly  favorable  to  the  production  and  expansion 
of  just  such  an  institution.  "The  land  where  Orien- 
tal and  Grecian  literature,  philosophy,  and  religion, 
Christian  orthodoxy  and  Gnostic  heresy,  met  both  in 
friendship  and  in  hostility,"  was  in  every  way  adapted 
to  be  "the  native  land"  of  the  monastic  life.  We  may 
add  also  that  '*  monasticism  was  favored  and  promoted 
here  by  climate  and  geographic  features,  by  the  oasis- 
like seclusion  of  the  country,  by  the  bold  contrast  of 
barren  deserts  with  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile,  by 
the  superstition,  the  contemplative  turn,  and  the  pas- 
sive endurance  of  the  national  character,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Therapeutse,  and  by  the  moral  principles 
of  the  Alexandrian  fathers;  especially  by  Origen's 
theory  of  a  higher  and  lower  morality,  and  of  the  merit 
of  voluntary  poverty  and  celibacy."  Even  back  in 
the  days  of  jElian  we  are  told  by  him  that  the  Egyp- 
tians bear  the  most  exquisite  torture  without  a  mur- 
mur, and  would  rather  be  tormented  to  death  than 
compromise  truth.     Snch  natures,  once  seized  with 
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religions  enthusiasm,  were  certainly  very  eminently 
qualified  for  saints  of  the  desert.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  monastic  life  soon  gained  general  favor.  Pa- 
chomius (292-848),  a  disciple  of  Anthony,  is  recognised 
as  the  founder  of  this  peculiar  ascetic  life.  Fa)  la- 
dins,  himself  a  convert  in  these  early  days  to  this  in- 
stitution, furnishes  an  account  of  its  progress  in  con- 
nection with  an  account  of  its  author,  which  Neander 
thus  presents:  "Pachomius,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century,  when  a  young  man,  after  having  obtained 
his  release  from  the  military  service,  into  which  he 
had  been  forced,  attached  himself  to  an  aged  hermit, 
with  whom  he  passed  twelve  years  of  his  life.  Here 
he  felt  the  impulse  of  Christian  love,  which  taught  him 
that  he  ought  not  to  live  merely  so  as  to  promote  his 
own  growth  to  perfection,  but  to  seek  also  the  salva- 
tion of  his  brethren.  He  supposed — unless  this  is  a 
decoration  of  the.  legend — that  in  a  vision  he  heard 
the  voice  of  an  angel  giving  utterance  to  the  call  in 
his  own  breast — it  was  the  divine  will  that  he  shonld 
be  an  instrument  for  the  good  of  his  brethren,  by  rec- 
onciling them  to  God  (Vita  Pachom.  §  15).  On  Ta- 
benne,  an  island  of  the  Nile,  in  Upper  Egypt,  be- 
twixt the  Nomes  of  Tenthyra  and  Thebes,  he  founded 
a  society  of  monks,  which  during  the  lifetime  of  Pa- 
chomius himself  numbered  three  thousand,  and  after- 
wards seven  thousand  members;  and  thus  went  on 
increasing  until,  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century,  it 
could  reckon  within  its  rules  fifty  thousand  monks 
(Lauriaca,  vi,  1,  c.  909;  also  c.  88,  fol.  957;  Hierony- 
mi  Pnefat.  in  rtgulam  Pachomii,  §  7)."  We  are  told 
that  when  Athanasius  visited  Pachomius  three  thou- 
sand monks  passed  before  him  in  procession,  chanting 
hymns,  and  exhibiting  practical  proofs  of  direct  piety 
under  the  monastic  rule.  Nor  was  the  new  movement 
confined  to  the  Tabenne  region.  The  development  in 
the  Nitrian  and  Thebaid  deserts  was  equally  rapid; 
so  that  Rufinus  (K  Pair,  ii,  7)  affirms  that  the  monas- 
tic population  of  Egypt  equalled  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns.  In  the  single  district  of  Nitria,  we  are  told, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  fifty  monasteries  (Sozomen, 
Ecdes.  BisU  vi,  81),  and  the  civil  authorities  even  found 
it  expedient  to  place  restrictions  on  their  excessive 
multiplication .  Neither  was  the  movement  confined  to 
Egypt.  Arabia,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  more  especially 
the  region  of  Mount  Sinai,  soon  swarmed  with  recluses, 
and  were  thickly  studded  with  monasteries.  "We 
daily  receive  monks,"  says  Jerome  (846-420),  writing 
at  Bethlehem,  "from  India,  and  Persia,  and  Ethiopia." 
The  entire  Eastern  Church  gave  this  practice  confi- 
dence, and  the  greatest  teachers  of  the  Church — as 
Gregory  Nazianzen  (329-889).  Basil  the  Great  (328- 
379),  and  the  golden-ton  gued  Chrysostom  (342-407)— 
became  its  enthusiastic  admirers  and  promoters.  Nor 
did  the  desert  remain  the  home  of  the  new  life.  Mo- 
nastic institutions  were  soon  transplanted  to  the  towns, 
and  in  agitated  times  these  places  became  safe  houses 
of  refuge  from  the  troubles  of  the  world.  Indeed,  it 
must  be  conceded  by  all  honest  students  of  early  eccle- 
siastical history  that  the  example  of  the  monasticism 
of  the  early  Eastern  Church  had  a  powerful  influence 
in  forwarding  the  progress  of  Christianity ;  although 
it  is  also  certain  that  the  admiration  which  it  excited 
occasionally  led  to  its  natural  consequence  among  the 
members,  by  eliciting  a  spirit  of  pride  and  ostentation, 
and  by  provoking,  sometimes  to  fanatical  excesses  of 
austerity,  sometimes  to  hypocritical  simulations  of 
rigor.  The  abuses  which  arose,  even  in  the  early 
stages  of  monachism,  are  deplored  by  the  very  fathers 
who  are  most  eloquent  in  their  praises  of  the  institu- 
tion itself.  These  abuses  prevailed  chiefly  in  a  class 
of  monks  called  Sarabaites  (q.  v.),  who  lived  in  small 
communities  of  three  or  four,  and  sometimes  led  a 
wandering  and  irregular  life.  Yet  though  many  took 
exception  to  any  abuses  growing  out  of  the  institution, 
but  few  were  found,  like  Jovinian,  to  assail  the  princi- 
ple.   And  even  emperors,  as,  e.  g.,  Valens  and  bis  suc- 


cessors, sought  in  vain  to  arrest  the  too  rapid  increase 
of  monachism.  A  picture  is  drawn  by  Theodoret,  in 
his  Religious  Histories,  of  the  rigor  and  mortification 
practiced  in  some  of  the  greater  monasteries,  which 
goes  far  to  explain  the  assertion  of  Protestant  writers 
that  the  monks  were  commonly  zealots  in  religion; 
and  that  much  of  the  bitterness  of  the  religious  contro- 
versies of  the  East  was  due  to  their  unrestrained  zeal ; 
and  that  the  opinions  which  led  to  these  controversies 
originated  for  the  most  part  among  the  theologians  of 
the  cloisters.  (Most  famous  among  these  was  an  or- 
der called  Acameta  [Gr.  sleepless ],  from  their  main- 
taining the  public  services  of  the  Church  day  and  night 
without  interruption.     See  Image-worship  ;  Moko- 

PHT8ITES;  MONOTH  ELITES ;  NkSTORIANS.) 

Under  the  growing  influence  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors, the  Eastern  Church,  and  with  it  Eastern  mon- 
achism, lost  all  vitality  and  became  petrified.  No 
attempts  were  made  to  revive  its  declining  vigor  by 
creating  new  organizations,  and  though  there  have 
indeed  been  occasional  examples  of  splendid  benevo- 
lence in  Oriental  monachism,  these  are  after  all  iso- 
lated instances.  "As  a  general  rule,"  says  Stanley, 
"there  has  arisen  in  the  East  no  society  like  the  Bene- 
dictines (see  below),  held  in  honor  wherever  .literature 
or  civilization  has  spread ;  no  charitable  orders,  like 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  which  carry  light  and  peace  in 
the  darkest  haunts  of  suffering  humanity  "  (Eastern 
Church,  p.  114).  Traditionally  all  the  Eastern  monks 
have  followed  up  to  the  present  day  the  so-called  rule 
of  Pachomius,  or,  as  they  prefer,  of  St.  Anthony.  They 
remain  numerous  in  all  the  Eastern  churches,  and 
some  of  their  establishments,  as  the  convents  of  Mount 
Atbos,  are  still  celebrated  for  their  literary  treasures 
or  political  influence  [see  Monks,  Eastern]  ;  but  they 
have  ceased  to  be  powerful  agencies  of  religious  influ- 
ence. This  is  of  course  easily  to  be  accounted  for  on 
general  principles.  The  Eastern  Church  is  by  us  of 
the  West  recognised  as  stationary  and  immutable,  while 
our  own  motto  ia  progress  and  JUxibility.  Hence  ac- 
tive life  is,  on  the  strict  Eastern  theory,  an  abuse  of 
the  system.  And  while  the  monastic  life,  as  we  shall 
presently  examine  it  in  detail,  in  the  Western  world  is 
characterized  by  literary  and  agricultural  activity,  the 
Eastern  monks,  whether  in  Egypt  or  Greece,  have  al- 
ways passed  a  passive  life,  turning  aside,  and  that  only 
occasionally,  simply  to  secure  the  necessaries  for  their 
subsistence.  Some  monks,  it  is  true,  devoted  a  por- 
tion of  their  time  to  mechanical  trades,  among  which 
we  find  ship-building',  and  to  agriculture ;  but  all  their 
occupations  and  rules  were  after  all  designed  to  over- 
come the  desires  of  the  body,  and  to  make  it  a  willing 
servant  and  instrument  of  the  soul  in  its  excessive  re- 
ligious aspirations.  Annihilation  of  individualism  was 
aimed  at,  in  order  to  be  wholly  possessed  and  owned 
bv  God.  The  wildest  individual  excesses  of  a  Bruno 
or  a  Dunstan  seem  poor  beside  the  authorized  national, 
we  may  almost  say  imperial,  adoration  of  the  pillar 
saints  of  the  East.  Thus  also,  e.  g.,  amid  all  the  con- 
troversies of  the  5th  century,  on  one  religious  subject 
the  conflicting  East  maintained  its  unity — in  the  rever- 
ence of  the  hermit  on  the  pillar.  The  West  certainly 
has  never  had  a  Simeon  Stylites  (q.  v.). 

It  is  clearly  apparent,  then,  to  the  careful  student 
of  ecclesiastical  history  that  monasticism  proper,  in 
its  first  stage,  was  developed  in  the  Eastern  Church. 
But  we  shall  see  presently  thnt  monasticism  was  ear- 
ly transplanted  to  the  West  also.  We  will  see  it, 
however,  in  a  modified  form,  really  constituting  the 
fourth  and  last  stage* of  asceticism,  or  the  second  stage 
of  monasticism  proper.  Before  we  pass  to  its  consid- 
eration, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  regard  here  the  third 
stage  in  its  relation  to  the  other  two  that  preceded  it. 
Pachomius  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  was  originally  a 
hermit.  It  will  be  found  upon  examination  that  all 
other  ascetics  who  are  marked  as  the  most  celebrated 
order-founders  of  later  days  were  also  originally  her- 
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mits.  Cloister  life,  indeed,  is  a  regular  organization 
of  the  ascetic  life  on  a  social  basis,  recognising  as  it 
does,  at  least  in  a  measure,  the  social  element  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  representing  it  in  a  narrower  sphere 
secluded  from  the  larger  world.  Hence  hermit  life 
led  to  cloister  life,  and  the  cloister  life  became  not  only 
a  refuge  for  the  spirit  weary  of  the  world,  but  also  in 
many  ways  a  school  for  practical  life  in  the  Church. 
We  must  certainly  confess  that  it  formed  the  transi- 
tion from  isolated  to  social  Christianity ;  for  it  con- 
sists in  an  association  of  a  number  of  anchorets  of  the 
same  sex  for  mutual  advancement  in  ascetic  holiness. 
The  coenobites,  living  somewhat  according  to  the  laws 
of  civilization,  under  one  roof,  And  under  a  superin- 
tendent or  abbot,  divide  their  time  between  common 
devotions  and  manual  labor,  and  devote  their  surplus 
provisions  to  charity;  except  the  mendicant  monks, 
who  themselves  live  by  alms. 

In  this  modified  form  monasticism  became  available 
to  the  female  sex,  to  which  the  solitary  desert  life  was 
utterly  impracticable ;  and  with  the  cloisters  of  monks 
there  appear  at  once  cloisters  also  of  nUns.  Antho- 
ny and  Pachomius,  we  are  told  by  their  biographers, 
were  tended  by  their  sisters ;  Ammonius  by  his  wife ; 
and  crowds  of  heroic  women  confided  their  honor  to 
the  wilderness  rather  than  to  the  caprices  of  fortune 
in  times  of  trouble.  Hence  this  germ  of  nunneries 
developed  their  growth  even  as  rapidly  as  the  monas- 
teries, and,  though  the  cause  no  longer  exists,  cloisters 
for  female  ascetics  abound  to  this  day  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West.     See  Nunneries. 

(d)  Fourth  Stage  of  Monasticism. — The  same  social 
impulse,  finally,  which  produced  monastic  congrega- 
tions, led  afterwards  to  monastic  orders,  unions  of  a 
number  of  cloisters  under  one  rule  and  a  common  gov- 
ernment. In  this,  the  fourth  and  last  stage,  monasti- 
cism presents  itself  in  the  West,  and  played  no  little, 
part,  we  gladly  confess,  for  the  diffusion  of  Christian- 
ity and  the  advancement  of  learning,  becoming  in  one 
sense  even  the  cradle  of  the  German  Reformation 
(comp.  Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  158, 176). 

We  have  seen  above  that  Athanasius,  one  of  the 
Western  Church  fathers,  was  in  the  East,  and  enjoyed 
a  personal  association  with  Anthony  and  Pachomius. 
When  Athanasius  returned  to  Rome  (about  A.D.  341), 
he  determined  to  introduce  the  practice  of  the  monas- 
tic life  into  the  Western  Church.  He  brought  home 
with  him  some  Egyptian  monks  for  the  purpose  of  ini- 
tiating the  Romans,  and  in  order  to  exhibit  to  them  liv- 
ing evidence  of  the  sanctifying  principles  of  the  new 
"religio."  Their  uncouth  and  savage  appearance, 
however,  excited  disgust  and  ridicule,  and  for  a  time 
the  effort  failed.  But  Athanasius,  in  nowise  discon- 
certed, published  a  biographical  account  of  St.  Antho- 
ny, which,  being  early  translated  into  Latin,  had  great 
influence  on  the  people.  Besides,  respectable  bishops 
of  the  West,  who  had  been  banished  to  the  East  dur- 
ing the  Arian  controversies,  brought  back  with  them, 
on  their  return,  an  enthusiasm  for  the  monastic  life. 
In  Rome  especially  the  feeling  of  ridicule  gave  way 
to  enthusiastic  admiration,  and  men  and  women  of  rank 
were  impelled  by  the  ascetic  spirit  which  was  spread 
by  Jerome  (346-420)  during  his  residence  in  that  city 
to  retire  from  the  great  world,  in  which  they  had  shone, 
and  devote  themselves  to  the*monastic  life.  Patri- 
cians, rich  merchants,  and  men  of  letters  adopted  the 
distinctive  dress  of  the  anchorite,  and  with  it  the  three 
self-denying  vows  of  the  ascetic  life.  Senators  and 
matrons  transformed  their  palaces  and  country-seats. 
Villas,  bearing  the  names  of  Gracchus,  Scipio,  Camil- 
lus,  and  Marcellus,  were  converted  by  the  represent- 
atives of  these  great  names  into  monasteries  (the  ru- 
ins of  the  Anician  palace,  of  vast  extent,  were  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  at  the  gate  of 
Nursia  [comp.  Montalcmbert,  ii,  8] ;  and  the  family 
from  whence  it  had  its  name  is  renowned  in  the  annals 
of  monasticism  as  the  stock  of  which*  Benedict  and 


Gregory  the  Great  were  descendants).  From  Rome 
the  movement  spread  through  the  provinces,  and  es- 
tablished itself  in  the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean ;  chief- 
ly through  the  energetic  action  of  Eusebius  of  Vercelli, 
who,  like  Athanasius,  had  obtained  a  temporary  rest- 
ing-place in  the  Thebaid  when  driven  from  his  see. 
Men  possessing  such  great  influence  as  Ambrose  of  Mi- 
lan, John  Curianna,  Martin  of  Tours,  the  presbyter 
Jerome  (q.  v.),  also  contributed  subsequently,  in  the 
course  of  the  4th  century,  still  further  to  awaken  and 
diffuse  this  tendency  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  Italy 
and  in  Gaul. 

Everywhere  the  institution  now  spread  rapidly,  in 
the  same  general  forms  in  which  the  monasteries  were 
built  up  in  the  East.  Pachomius  had  started  some  of 
these  and  given  them  monastic  shape,  but  it  was  re- 
served for  Basil  the  Great  (828-379)  to  give  perfect 
organization  to  the  vast  army  of  monks,  and  to  bind 
them  by  a  formal  vow  of  chastity,  poverty  (involving 
the  duty  of  self-support  by  manual  labor),  and  obedi- 
ence to  authority.  But  even  Basil's  work  was  vague 
and  desultory,  and  St.  Augustine  was  not  a  little  tried 
in  his  endeavors  to  diffuse  monasticism  in  North  Africa 
and  Italy.  He  condemned  the  idleness  of  the  monks, 
ever  fearing  the  danger  which  would  spring  from  af- 
fording too  great  freedom  to  men  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  severe  corporeal  labor  and  to  rigid  restraint. 
Many  there  were  who  would  be  right  well  disposed  to 
exchange  a  needy,  sorrowful,  and  laborious  life  for  one 
free  from  all  care,  exempt  from  labor,  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  being  looked  up  to  with 
universal  respect  Those  who  discarded  the  obligation 
to  manual  labor  ventured,  in  defending  their  princi- 
ples, to  pervert  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament. 
When  that  precept  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  2  Thesa,  iii, 
12  was  objected  to  them,  they  appealed,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  those  misconceived  passages  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  in  which  all  care  for  the  wants  of  the  mor- 
row, hence  all  labor  to  acquire  the  means  of  sustenance 
for  the  morrow,  were  forbidden.  Christian  perfection 
was  made  to  consist  in  this— that  men  should  expect, 
without  laboring  for  their  support,  to  be  provided  for 
by  the  hand  of  God,  like  the  fowls  of  the  air.  This 
precept  of  Christ,  they  contended,  Paul  could  not  mean 
to  contradict ;  the  laboring,  accordingly,  as  well  as  the 
eating,  in  those  words  of  Paul,  must  be  understood  not 
in  the  literal,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense — as  referring  to 
the  obligation  of  communicating  the  nourishment  of 
the  divine  Word,  which  men  had  themselves  received, 
to  others  also—an  example  of  the  perversion  of  Script- 
ure worthy  to  be  noticed.  But  not  only  Augustine — 
other  friends  of  monasticism  soon  came  to  apprehend 
the  obstacles  likely  to  face  Christian  activity,  and  a 
Church  Council,  that  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.  461),  found  it 
necessary  to  pass  canons  for  the  regulation  of  monks. 
Yet  these  changes  could  affect  only  the  East,  the  West 
having  no  part  in  its  deliberations,  and  having  as  its 
representatives  only  four  papal  legates.  Hence,  while 
in  the  East  some  provisions  were  made  for  the  safety 
of  Christian  asceticism,  in  the  garb  of  monasticism, 
the  Western  Church  was  constantly  and  considerably 
modifying  the  Eastern  practices,  until  the  relaxations 
of  Western  monastics  threatened  apostasy  and  heresy 
unlimited.  The  inmates  of  different  cells  under  the 
same  head  varied  in  their  observance,  each  recluse  re- 
taining his  accustomed  usage  when  admitted  into  the 
community.  And,  in  truth,  no  rule  could  well  be  uni- 
versal. In  Gaul  the  monks  declaimed  against  the  se- 
vere rule  of  fasting  imported  from  the  East.  A  disci- 
pline that  was  practicable  under  a  burning  Syrian  sun 
required  modification  to  suit  the  colder  latitude  of 
Gaul.  Discontent  and  laxity  were  taking  hold  every- 
where, and  monachism  would  perhaps  have  been  una- 
ble to  withstand  the  destructive  influences  which,  in 
this  and  the  following  times,  were  spreading  far  and . 
wide ;  and  the  irregularities  prevailing  in  the  spirit- 
ual order  would  have  become  more  widely  diffused  in 
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Western  monachism,  which  had  a  still  laxer  constitu- 
tion, had  not  a  remarkable  man  introduced  into  the 
monastic  life  a  more  settled  order  and  a  more  rigid 
discipline,  and  given  it  the  shaping  and  direction  of  a 
hierarchical  religious  order,  by  which  it  became  so  influ- 
ential an  instrument  to  Christianity,  particularly  for  the 
conversion  and  the  culture  of  rude  nations  (Neander, 
ii,  259).  This  remarkable  man  was  Benedict,  an  Ital- 
ian monk  of  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century.  His 
religious  rules  were  at  first  intended  and  framed  mere- 
ly for  the  government  of  the  convent  Monte  Cassino 
(q.  v.).  over  which  he  presided,  but  they  afterwards  were 
adopted  by  or  forced  upon  a  very  .great  number  of 
monasteries.  His  rule  was  founded  on  that  of  Pacho- 
mius,  though  in  many  respects  it  deviated  from  it. 
His  great  object  seems  to  have  been  to  render  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  monks  milder,  their  establishment  more 
solid,  and  their  manners  more  regular  than  those  of 
other  monastic  establishments.  ' •  Benedict, ' '  says  Ne- 
ander, "aimed  to  counteract  the  licentious  life  of  the 
irregular  monks — who  roamed  about  the  country,  and 
spread  a  corrupting  influence  both  on  manners  and  on 
religion — by  the  introduction  of  a  severer  discipline 
and  spirit  of  order."  The  dominant  principles  of 
Benedict's  rule  are  obedience  and  labor;  being  ad- 
ministrative rather  than  creative  in  its  origin,  and  pre- 
supposing the  existing  rules  of  chastity  and  poverty. 
The  founder  speaks  of  his  rule  as  merely  a  beginning, 
a  tentative  ordinance — "  Hanc  minimam  inchoatkmis 
regulam,"  etc.  (c.  78).  The  principal  of  every  estab- 
lishment was  enjoined  to  take  counsel,  either  of  the 
whole  house  in  capitular  assembly,  or  of  the  decanal 
body  chosen  from  the  different  decades  of  the  communi- 
ty. A  candidate  for  the  novitiate  was  long  kept  with- 
out the  walls  to  try  his  constancy.  When  admitted 
within,  he  was  placed  for  two  months  under  the  tuition 
and  surveillance  of  an  experienced  monk,  and  warned 
daily  with  respect  to  the  hardships  and  discipline  of  the 
monastery.  If  the  novice  still  wished  to  take  the  vow, 
the  laws  of  the  society  were  read  over  to  him,  and  per- 
mission given  him  to  return  to  the  world  if  he  so 
pleased.*  The  same  opportunity  was  three  times  re- 
peated during  the  year  of  novitiate,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  be  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
community.  The  sixty-three  heads  under  which  the 
rule  is  arranged  refer  to  the  relative  duties  of  the 
principal  and  subordinate  members — divine  worship, 
discipline,  household  economy,  and  various  ordinances 
referring  to  hospitality,  missions,  nursing,  etc.  The 
prescribed  dress  was  in  all  probability  that  which  had 
always  been  adopted  by  recluses,  for  it  is  almost  the 
same  coarse  garb  as  that  which  Columella  (Zte  Re  Rus~ 
Hca,  xi,  1)  recommends  for  the  form  serf  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  The  whole  time  of  the  monks  of  his  order  he 
directed  to  be  divided  between  prayer,  reading,  the  ed- 
ucation of  youth,  and  other  pious  and  learned  labors. 
All  who  entered  his  order  were  obliged  to  promise 
when  they  were  received  as  novitiates,  and  to  repeat 
their  promise  when  they  were  admitted  as  full  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  that  they  would  in  no  respect  and 
on  no  account  attempt  to  change  or  add  to  the  rules 
which  he  had  instituted.  Doubtless  aware  that  the 
ascetic  severity  of  many  of  the  monastic  orders  in  the 
East  was  unsuited  to  the  rude  men  of  the  West,  and 
also  to  the  more  unfriendly  climate,  Benedict  did  not 
require  of  his  monks  many  of  the  mortifications  which 
were  sometimes  imposed  upon  those  of  the  East,  and 
allowed  them  several  indulgences  which  were  there 
sometimes  forbidden.  His  rule  was  consequently  em- 
braced by  nearly  all  the  monks  of  the  West.  In  some 
of  the  more  isolated  churches,  as,  for  instance,  that  of 
Britain,  it  would  seem  that  the  reformations  of  St. 
Benedict  were  not  introduced  until  a  late  period;  and 
in  the  churches  of  that  country,  as  well  as  those  of  Ire- 
land, they  were  a  subject  of  considerable  controversy. 
Benedict  admitted  both  the  learned  and  unlearned 
into  his  order;  it  was  the  duty  of  the  first  to  assist 


at  the  choir,  of  the  latter  to  attend  to  the  household 
economy  and  temporal  concerns  of  the  monastery. 
At  this  period,  it  may  be  observed,  the  recitation  of 
the  divine  office  at  the  choir  (as  it  is  called  by  the 
Roman  Catholics)  was  confined  to  the  monks ;  after- 
wards it  was  established  as  the  duty  of  all  priests, 
deacons,  and  sub-deacons.  The  Benedictines  at  first 
admitted  none  into  their  order  who  were  not  well  in- 
structed how  to  perform  it ;  but  it  was  not  necessary 
that  they  should  be  priests,  or  even  in  holy  orders. 
Afterwards  many  were  admitted  who  were  ignorant 
of  the  duty  of  the  choir ;  they  were  employed  in  meni- 
al duties :  hence  the  introduction  of  Lay  Brothers  into 
the  Benedictine  order.  When  first  introduced,  they 
were  not  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  monastic  es- 
tablishment, but  as  merely  attached  and  subordinate 
to  it ;  but  in  course  of  time  both  the  order  and  the 
Church  acknowledged  them  to  be,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word,  professed  religious.  All  other  religious 
orders,  both  men  and  women,  following  the  example 
of  the  Benedictines,  have  admitted  lay  brothers  and 
sisters.  In  1822  the  Council  of  Vienna  ordered  all 
monks  to  enter  into  the  order  of  priesthood.  The 
monks  of  Vallombrosa,  in  Tuscany,  are  the  first  among 
whom  lay  brothers  are  found  under  that  appellation. 
See  Lay  Brother  ;  Priesthood.  One  of  the  most 
important  modifications  of  monachism  in  the  West, 
it  will  be  noticed  by  the  careful  reader,  regarded 
the  nature  of  the  occupation  in  which  the  monks  were 
to  be  engaged  during  the  times  not  directly  devoted 
to  prayer,  meditation,  or  other  spiritual  exercises. 
In  the  East,  manual  labor  formed  the  chief,  if  not  the 
sole  external  occupation  prescribed  to  the  monks ;  it 
being  held  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  for  each 
individual  the  main  business  of  life  was  the  sanctifica* 
tion  of  his  own  soul.  In  the  West,  besides  the  labor 
of  the  bands,  mental  occupation  was  also  prescribed, 
not,  it  is  true,  for  all,  but  for  those  for  whom  it  was  es- 
pecially calculated.  From  an  early  period,  therefore, 
the  convents  of  the  West  became  schools  of  learning, 
and  training-houses  for  the  clergy  and  the  missionary. 
At  a  later  period,  most  monasteries  possessed  a  scrip- 
torium, or  writing-room,  in  which  the  monks  were  em- 
ployed in  the  transcription  of  MSS. ;  and  though  much 
of  the  work  so  done  was,  as  might  naturally  be  expect- 
ed, in  the  department  of  sacred  learning,  yet  it  is  to 
the  scholars  of  the  cloister  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
most  of  those  masterpieces  of  ancient  classic  literature 
which  have  reached  our  age  (comp.,  however,  Leckey, 
Hist.  Europ.  Morals,  ii,  220  sq.).  Thence  also  went 
out  those  who  became  founders  of  Christianity  in  hea- 
then countries.  In  this  way  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land were  converted.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  the  Sla- 
vic countries,  it  was  not  only  by  preaching,  but  still 
more  by  the  establishment  of  convents  having  the 
character  of  agricultural  establishments,  that  conver- 
sion was  advanced  (comp.  Maclear,  Hist,  of  Christian 
Missions  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  406  sq.). 

8.  Degeneracy  of  Monachism,  and  its  Extension. — 
The  irruption  of  the  Lombards  into  Italy  and  of  the 
Saracens  into  Spain,  and  the  civil  wars  in  France  af- 
ter the  death  of  Charlemagne,  as  well  as  the  many 
favors  received  from  the  Church,  which  had  come  to 
regard  recluses  as  a  higher  class  of  Christians,  hav- 
ing facilitated  the  growth  of  moral  corruption  among 
the  monastics,  and  having  introduced  great  disorder 
also  among  the  Benedictines,  several  attempts  at  re- 
form were  made,  and  for  many  centuries  the  history 
of  monachism  now  comes  to  present  a  continual  strug- 
gle of  reformers  with  the  laxity,  indifference,  or  immo- 
rality obtaining  in  a  larger  or  lesser  number  of  the 
convents  of  those  times.  The  first  and  most  noted  of 
the  reformers  was  Benedict  of  Aniane  (f  821),  whose 
commentary  on  the  rule  of  Benedict  of  Nursia  obtain- 
ed later  an  equally  authoritative  character.  Next  in 
order  stands  Berno,  the  founder  of  the  Clugny  Congre- 
gation (q.  v.),  afterwards  reformed  by  his  successor, 
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St.  Odo.  Several  monasteries  adopted  Odo's  reforms ; 
but  it  was  Clugny  alone  that  enjoyed  the  greatest 
privileges,  and  it  was  generally  looked  upon  as  the 
main  pillar  of  the  reformatory  party.  It  controlled 
nearly  all  the  important  convents  of  Gaol  and  Italy. 
In  the  11th  century  the  Benedictine  order  again  fell 
from  its  original  purity  and  strictness.  This  gave  rise 
to  many  attempts  to  restore  it  to  its  pristine  form  and 
object;  hence  arose  the  Carthusians,  the  Camaldules, 
the  Celestines,  the  Cistercians,  the  monks  of  Grammont, 
the  Congregation  of  St.  J/aur,  and  the  celebrated  monks 
of  La  Trappe. 

In  the  8th  century  a  kind  of  middle  order  between 
the  monks  and  the  clergy  had  been  formed,  called  the 
canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine.  Their  dwellings 
and  table  were  in  common,  and  they  assembled  at 
fixed  hours  for  the  divine  service.  In  these  respects 
they  resembled  the  monks;  but  they  differed  from 
them  in  taking  no  vows,  and  they  often  officiated  in 
churches  committed  to  their  care.  Having  degener- 
ated in  the  12th  century,  pope  Nicholas  II  introduced 
a  considerable  reformation  amon^  them.  At  this  pe- 
riod they  seem  to  have  divided  into  several  branches 
of  the  original  order ;  some  formed  themselves  into 
communities,  in  which  there  was  a  common  dwelling 
and  table,  but  each  monk,  after  contributing  to  the 
general  stock,  employed  the  fruits  of  his  benefices  as 
he  deemed  proper.  At  the  head  of  another  union  was 
the  bishop  of  Chartres.  They  adopted  a  more  rigid 
and  austere  mode  of  life,  renounced  their  worldly  pos- 
sessions, all  private  property,  and  lived  exactly  as  the 
strictest  order  of  monks  did.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
distinction  between  the  secular  and  regular  canons. 
The  former  observed  the  decree  of  pope  Nicholas  II ; 
the  latter  followed  the  bishop  of  Chartres,  and  were 
called  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine,  because  they 
were  formed  on  the  rules  laid  down  by  St.  Augustine 
in  his  Epistles.  They  kept  public  schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  and  exercised  a  variety  of  other 
employments  useful  to  the  Church.  A  reform  was 
effected  in  the  Augustines  by  St.  Norbert ;  and,  as  he 
presided  over  a  convent  at  Primontre,  in  Picardy, 
those  monks  who  adopted  his  rule  were  called  A-e- 
monstratenses.  They  spread  throughout  Europe  with 
great  rapidity. 

Other  orders  also  arose,  mainly  devoted  to  special 
benevolent  or  religious  purposes.  Thus,  e.  g.,  the  Or- 
der of  St.  Anthony  (1095)  and  the  Hospitallers  (1078)  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  nursing  of  the  sick,  the  Order 
of  Fonlivraud  (1094)  to  the  correction  of  lewd  women, 
and  the  Trinitarians  (1198)  to  the  redeeming  of  Chris- 
tian prisoners.  Even  the  warlike  tendencies  of  those 
times  sought  a  union  with  the  monastic  spirit  by  the 
establishment  of  several  orders  of  knights,  such  as 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  the  Templars,  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  the  orders  of  St  Jago,  Calatrava,  Alcantara, 
Avis,  and  St.  Maurice.  See  Knighthood.  During 
this  period  convents  of  nuns  were  also  established,  the 
institutes  and  regulations  of  which  were  similar  to 
those  adopted  by  the  Benedictines  and  Augustines,  or 
to  the  reformed  branches  springing  from  those  two 
great  orders. 

We  sec  in  all  this  that  in  the  remarkable  religious 
movement  which  characterized  the  Church  of  the  12th 
century  the  principle  of  monachism  underwent  consid- 
erable modification ;  and  yet,  however  active  and  con- 
sistent these  different  orders  might  be,  they  wero  still 
too  irapsrfectly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  fast  ap- 
proaching 13th  century.  There  was  yet  too  much 
self-indulgence  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  cloister,  and 
too  little  for  the  general  want  in  the  semi-monastic 
orders  of  the  knights.  The  latter  were  too  much  con- 
fined to  special  wants  in  life  only ;  the  former,  as  men 
who  had  renounced  the  business  of  this  world  to  make 
themselves  another  in  the  cloisters  where  they  lived 
and  died,  kept  too  far  aloof  from  secular  concerns;  and 
even  where  they  had  been  most  assiduous  in  the  duties 


of  their  convent,  their  attachment  to  it  often  indis- 
posed them  to  stand  forward  and  do  battle  with  the 
numerous  sects  that  threatened  to  subvert  Christianity 
itself.  Something  ruder  and  more  practical,  less  wed- 
ded to  peculiar  spots  and  less  entangled  by  superflu- 
ous property,  was  needed  if  the  Church  was  to  retain 
its  rigid  and  monastic  form  (comp.  Hardwick,  Ch.  Hist. 
Af.  A.  p.  230).  The  want  was  made  peculiarly  ap- 
parent when  the  Albigenses  began  to  lay  unwonted 
stress  on  their  own  poverty  and  to  decry  the  self- 
indulgence  of  the  monks ;  and  the  Church  itself,  fear- 
ing for  its  safety,  declared  against  the  further  extension 
of  the  monastic  power  in  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215. 
At  this  juncture  arose  the  two  mendicant  orders,  (1) 
the  Minors  or  Franciscans  (q.  v.),  and  (2)  the  Preach- 
ers or  Dominicans  (q.  v.),  both  destined  for  two  centu- 
ries to  play  a  leading  part  in  all  the  fortunes  of  the 
Church.  See  Mendicants.  They  aimed  at  being 
the  best  soldiers  of  the  Church  militant,  and  they  had 
therefore  a  marked  influence  on  subsequent  Church 
history.  They  renounced  every  kind  of  worldly  goods, 
and  founded  what  was  termed  an  "  order  of  penitence" 
(the  third  estate  of  friars),  composed  of  the  laity  (espe- 
cially the  working  classes),  who,  while  pledged  to  do 
the  bidding  of  the  pope  and  to  observe  the  general 
regulations  of  the  institute,  were  not  restricted  by  the 
vow  of  celibacy,  nor  compelled  to  take  their  leave  en- 
tirely of  the  world.  We  thus  see  that  the  spiritual 
egotism,  so  to  speak,  of  the  early  monachism,  which  in 
some  sense  limited  the  work  of  the  cloister  to  the 
sanctification  of  the  individual,  gave  place  to  the  more 
comprehensive  range  of  spiritual  duty,  and  made  the 
spiritual  and  even  the  temporal  necessities  of  one's 
neighbor,  equally  with  if  not  more  than  one's  own,  the 
object  of  the  work  of  the  cloister.  But  more  than  that. 
The  mendicants  thus  created  for  themselves  a  numer- 
ous and  influential  party  among  the  laity  by  these  ter- 
tiaries,  and  the  Church,  prizing  this  hold  on  the  com- 
munity, stood  ready  to  give  place  to  such  aids.  They 
wandered  over  all  Europe,  instructing  the  people,  both 
old  and  young,  and  exhibiting  such  an  aspect  of  sanc- 
tity and  self-denial  that  they  speedily  became,  objects 
of  universal  admiration.  Their  churches  were  crowd- 
ed, while  those  of  the  regular  parish  priests  were  al- 
most wholly  deserted ;  all  classes  sought  to  receive  the 
sacraments  at  their  hands ;  their  advice  was  eagerly 
courted  in  secular  business,  and  even  in  the  most  intri- 
cate political  affairs ;  so  that  in  the  18th  and  two  fol- 
lowing centuries  the  mendicant  orders  generally,  but 
more  especially  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  were 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  all  matters  both  in 
Church  and  State.  They  also  secured  many  of  the 
chairs  of  the  theological  schools  in  spite  of  the  secular 
clergy,  and  the  most  illustrious  representatives  of  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries  (Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventu- 
ra,  Albertus  Magnus,  Alexander  of  Hales,  etc.)  were 
either  Dominicans  or  Franciscans.  Several  of  their 
number  filled  the  highest  ecclesiastical  positions,  even 
the  papal  chair.  They  certainly  raised  monachism  to 
the  zenith  of  its  power,  influence,  and  prosperity.  Be- 
sides the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans,  there  were 
the  Carmelites  and  the  Hermits  of  SL  Augustine,  but 
both  of  these  were  much  inferior  in  number,  reputa- 
tion, and  influence  to  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans. 
Having  thus  become  both  important  and  powerful, 
the  mendicants  rapidly  multiplied,  and  the  most  seri- 
ous results  were  likely  to  arise,  as  they  were  generally 
independent  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  were  rivals 
to  bishops  and  priests.  The  high  estimation,  more- 
over, into  which  monachism  had  risen,  more  particu- 
larly through  the  wide-spread  influence  of  the  begging 
friars,  awakened  a  spirit  of  bitter  hostility,  not  simply 
in  all  orders  of  the  clergy,  but  also  in  the  universities. 
In  England  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  France 
the  University  of  Paris,  arduously  labored  to  overthrow 
its  now  spreading  power.  Pope  Gregory  X,  with  a 
view  to  check  the  overgrown  evil,  went  so  far  even  as 
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to  issue  a  decree  prohibiting  all  the  orders  which  had 
originated  since  the  time  of  Innocent  III  (A.D.1200), 
and  reduced  the  mendicants  to  four  orders — the  Do- 
minicans, Franciscans,  Caimelites,  and  Augustinians. 
The  Church  of  Rome,  says  Butler,  "  has  acknowledged 
only  these  four  orders  to  be  mendicant,"  and  the  rea- 
son given  is  that  "  an  order  is  considered  to  be  mendi- 
cant, in  the  proper  import  of  that  word,  when  it  has  no 
fixed  income,  and  derives  its  whole  subsistence  from 
casual  and  uncertain  bounty,  obtained  by  personal 
mendicity.  To  that  St.  Francis  did  not  wish  his  breth- 
ren to  have  recourse  till  they  had  endeavored  to  earn 
a  competent  subsistence  by  labor,  and  found  their  earn- 
ings insufficient  But  soon  after  the  decease  of  St. 
Francis,  the  exertions,  equally  incessant  and  laborious, 
of  his  disciples  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  faithful 
appeared,  in  the  universal  opinion  of  the  Church,  to  be 
both  incompatible  with  manual  labor  and  much  more 
than  a  compensation  to  the  public  for  all  they  could 
possibly  obtain  from  it  by  mendicity.  This  opinion 
was  unequivocally  expressed  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  sanctioned  by  a  bull  of  pope  Nicholas  III ;  since 
that  time  the  friars  have  not  used  manual  labor  as  a 
means  of  subsistence,  but  resorted  in  the  first  instance 
to  mendicity."  Mendicity  seems  to  have  made  no 
part  of  the  original  rules  of  the  Dominicans,  Carmel- 
ites, or  Hermits  of  Augustine ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  evils  attendant  on  it,  the  Council  of  Trent  confined 
mendicity  to  the  Observantines  and  Capuchins,  allow- 
ing the  other  Franciscan  establishments,  and  almost 
all  the  establishments  of  the  three  other  orders,  to  ac- 
quire permanent  property. 

In  the  14th  century,  though  partly  checked  by  the 
mendicant  orders,  a  general  degeneracy  of  monachism 
commenced,  and  the  corruption,  from  which  hardly  a 
single  order  kept  itself  entirely  free,  became  so  over- 
whelming that  towards  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages 
the  name  monk  was  often  used  by  writers  as  synony- 
mous with  rudeness  and  ignorance.  "The  monk?," 
says  Hardwick,  "  gorged  with  the  ecclesiastical  en- 
dowments, lost  the  moral  elevation  they  had  shown 
throughout  the  early  periods  of  the  Church,  and  with 
it  forfeited  their  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people. 
Except  the  Order  of  Carthusians,  none  of  them  ad- 
hered to  the  letter  of  their  institute.  Their  intellect- 
ual vigor  at  the  same  time  underwent  a  corresponding 
deterioration,  insomuch  that  few  if  any  works  of  mer- 
it, either  in  the  field  of  science  or  in  that  of  theology, 
proceeded  in  this  age  from  the  cloisters  of  the  West" 
(Ch.  Hist,  M.  A .  p.  343 ;  comp.  Gieseler,  EccUs.  Hist. 
hi,  85  sq.,  286  sq.).  The  monks,  like  a  swarm  of  lo- 
custs, covered  all  Europe,  proclaiming  everywhere  the 
obedience  due  to  the  holy  mother  Church,  the  rever- 
ence due  to  the  saints  (and  more  especially  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary),  the  efficacy  of  relics,  the  torments  of  purga- 
tory, and  the  blessed  advantages  arising  from  indul- 
gences. Reformatory  attempts  were  vainly  made  in 
every  century.  Different  new  orders — as  the  Jesuits, 
Brigitlines,  Semites,  Hieronymites,  and  others — were 
founded ;  but  their  influence  was  weak  in  comparison 
with  that  of  their  predecessors,  and  frequently,  after 
an  existence  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  years,  they  them- 
selves were  as  far  astray  from  the  primitive  standard 
of  rigid  asceticism.  u  The  progress  of  monasticism," 
says  Cramp,  "was  distinguished  for  several  centuries 
by  unexampled  prosperity  and  its  ordinary  attendant, 
corruption.  Replenished  with  wealth,  which  the  igno- 
rant and  superstitious  people  lavished  upon  them, 
thinking  to  gain  favor  with  God  thereby,  the  monks 
indulged  in  every  kind  of  licentious  excess,  till  they 
were  as  infamous  for  vice  as  their  predecessors  had 
been  renowned  for  piety.  Reformation  was  frequent- 
ly attempted,  and  many  new  orders  arose,  professing 
at  first  great  zeal  for  purity,  and  adopting  the  strictest 
modes  of  discipline,  verging  sometimes  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  human  endurance.  But  these  also  soon  shared 
the  general  fate,  and  sank  to  the  same  low  level  of 


shameless  sensuality"  (comp.  Concil.,  Labbe  et  Cos- 
Bart,  ed.  Mansi,  torn,  xviii,  270 ;  Gieseler,  Eccles.  Hist. 
ii,  120).  The  councils  of  Constance  (A.D.  1415)  and 
Basle  (A.D.  1431),  in  their  endeavors  to  brace  up  mo- 
nastic discipline  afresh,  devised  reformatory  measures ; 
but  they  produced  only  transitory  changes,  and  those 
only  in  few  places.  As  a  whole,  it  was  daily  more  ap- 
parent that  monasticism  was  growing  almost  incorri- 
gible, and  was  ripening  daily  for  the  scythe.  One  of 
the  strongest  evidences  of  such  a  tendency  was  the 
formation  of  four  spiritual  associations  to  take  the 
place  of  the  monastic  orders.  Thus  flourished,  in  spite 
of  the  indiscriminate  denunciation » of  pope  and  priest 
and  persecution  by  the  Inquisition,  the  Beguards  or 
Beguincs,  who  must  be  regarded  as  an  offshoot  of  mo- 
nasticism, though  they  exhibited  a  freer  and  less  hie- 
rarchical spirit.  They  flourished  mainly  in  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands ;  but  other  groups,  in  which  the 
Beguard  influence  was  apparent,  began  to  spread  rap- 
idly throughout  the  West.  They  were  religious  broth- 
erhoods and  sisterhoods,  distinguished  for  their  zeal  in 
visiting  the  sick,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  those  to  whom 
the  name  of  Lollards  (q.  v.)  was  popularly  given,  for 
singing  at  funerals,  and  for  otherwise  assisting  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  This  assodational  principle  was 
further  developed  by  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
a  confraternity  which  owed  their  origin  to  Gerhard 
Groot  (middle  of  the  14th  century),  and  who  for  some 
time  seemed  to  be  preparing  the  way  for  an  entirely 
new  phase  of  monachism.  In  their  reformatory  labors 
they  frequently  came  into  collision  with  the  "highest 
Church  authorities,  especially  the  Inquisition,  though 
this  did  not  prevent  their  spread.  Their  numerous  so- 
cieties were  equally  distinguished  for  their  mysticism 
and  their  usefulness.  Some  of  the  brethren  were  en- 
gaged in  instruction,  others  employed  themselves  in 
various  kinds  of  handicraft  for  their  livelihood.  One 
of  their  chief  objects  was  always  to  advance  the  relig- 
ious education  of  the  common  people,  and  especially  to 
raise  up  from  them  a  pious  clergy,  so  that  they  soon 
became  fruitful  nurseries  for  monks.  This  activity, 
and  the  respect  in  which  the  brethren  were  held  by 
the  people,  excited  powerfully  the  envy  of  the  men- 
dicants, but  they  gradually  slackened  their  opposi- 
tion when  they  found  their  own  numbers  increasing 
through  the  labors  of  these  Fratres  communis  vita. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  new  orders  established 
in  this  period  was  that  of  the  Minimi.  Their  found- 
er, Francis  of  Paula,  a  small  town  in  Calabria,  after 
having  lived  for  a  short  time  in  an  unreformed  Fran- 
ciscan convent,  established  himself  as  a  hermit  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  native  city,  and  from  1457  gather- 
ed around  him  a  society  of  those  who  shared  his  views. 
The  fame  of  his  miraculous  power  soon  extended  his 
society,  which  was  confirmed  by  Sixtus  IV  (1474),  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Eremita  s.  Francisci,  first  in  Ita- 
ly, and  afterwards  in  France,  where  the  superstitious 
Louis  XI  had  summoned  the  founder  of  the  order  to 
his  aid  in  the  last  extremity  (1482) ;  and  at  a  later  pe- 
riod in  Spain.  The  order,  distinguished  always  from 
the  rest  of  the  Franciscans  by  the  observance  of  the 
vita  quadragesimal  is,  received  afterwards  a  rule  from 
its  founder,  and,  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
Fratres  Minores,  and  to  go  one  step  beyond  them,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  "  Ordo  minimorum  fratrum  eremi- 
tarum  Fratres  Francisci  de  Paula."     See  Minims. 

The  Reformation  of  the  16th  century  may  well  be 
called  the  Revolutionary  period  in  the  history  of  mon- 
achism. The  deep  decline  which  this  institution  had 
suffered  during  and  immediately  following  the  Cru- 
sades, a  period  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  even  the 
knights  and  barons  subjected  their  profession  of  war- 
riors to  the  forms  of  monkish  laws,  had  been,  it  is  true, 
to  a  very  great  extent  relieved  by  a  period  of  spiritual 
activity,  UBhered  in  by  the  mendicants.  At  their  com- 
mencement they  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  resto- 
ration of  primitive  simplicity,  their  avowed  object,  but 
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gradually  most  of  them  also  became  disorderly  and 
worldly ;  and  a  leading  feature  in  the  corruption  of  the 
Church  was  perceived  to  be  in  those  very  orders  found- 
ed to  promote  apostolic  simplicity  in  the  Christian 
Church.    The  best  and  most  influential  men  in  the 
Church  cordially  joined  in  the  demand  for  a  thorough 
reformation ;  they  willingly  and  frankly  admitted  that 
the  crisis  had  been  in  part  occasioned  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  clergy,  secular  as  well  as  monastic,  and 
they  urged,  in  particular,  the  imperious  necessity  of  a 
reformation  of  the  religious  orders  (comp.  Gieseler, 
Eccles.  Hist,  iv,  131-156).    The  protest  of  the  Reform- 
ers met  with  a  cordial  response  in  the  breasts  of  mul- 
titudes whose  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
warm  and  almost  inextinguishable.    In  Italy  attempts 
were  made  to  renovate  their  youth ;  but  on  the  Conti- 
nent, especially  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  the 
people  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  dis- 
solution of  monkery  (Ranke,  Papacy,  i,  129, 884):  they 
were  determined  that  no  monasteries  or  convents  should 
longer  subsist.    This  opposition  had  been  engendered 
partly  by  a  gradual  alienation  of  all  monastics  from 
the  people,  but  even  more  by  the  attacks  that  had  been 
made  upon  it  by  many  of  the  leading  Reformers,  who 
sought  reformation  within  the  Church.     Foremost 
among  them  was  that  declared  foe  of  all  superstition, 
the  immortal  Erasmus  (q.  v.).     In  his  early  days  he 
had  tasted,  by  constraint,  something  of  monkish  life, 
and  his  natural  abhorrence  of  it  was  made  more  in- 
tense by  his  bitter  recollection,  and  by  the  trouble  it 
cost  him,  after  he  had  become  famous,  to  release  him- 
self from  the  thraldom  to  which  his  former  associates 
were  inclined  to  call  him  back.     He  was  very  com- 
petent, therefore,  to  bear  testimony  for  or  against  the 
monkish  life,  and  when  he  became  its  opponent  his 
opinions  commanded  the  attention  of  all  the  thought- 
ful.   And  not  only  became  he  now  an  opponent,  but  a 
lifelong  warfarer  against  the  monks  and  their  ideas 
and  practices.    His  tongue  and  his  pen  also  were  used 
freely.     His  Praite  of  Folly,  and,  in  particular,  the 
CoUogjaet,  in  which  the  idleness,  illiteracy,  self-indul- 
gence, and  artificial  and  useless  austerities  of  "the  re- 
ligious" were  handled  in  the  most  diverting  style,  were 
read  with  infinite  amusement  by  all  who  sympathized 
with  the  new  studies,  and  by  thousands  who  did  not 
calculate  the  effect  of  this  telling  satire  in  abating 
popular  reverence  even  for  the  Church  establishment 
as  a  whole.    It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  then,  that  popes, 
bishops,  and  councils  urged  upon  the  reformers  within 
the  religious  orders  to  speed  the  day  of  transformation. 
Indeed,  the  internal  history  of  nearly  every  order  re- 
cords, at  this  point  of  time,  strong  resolutions  in  favor 
of  an  enforcement  of  the  rigorous  primitive  rules.    "  As 
early  as  1520,"  says  Ranke,  "and  since,  in  proportion 
to  the  advances  made  by  Protestantism  in  Germany, 
there  arose  in  countries  which  had  not  yet  been  reached 
by  it,  a  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  amelioration 
of  the  hierarchical  order.     This  feeling  made  its  way 
even  in  the  religious  orders  themselves ;  sometimes  in 
one,  sometimes  in  another  of  them."     Even  the  Order 
of  the  Camaldoli,  secluded  as  they  were,  owned  them- 
selves implicated  in  the  general  corruption,  and  insti- 
tuted reform?,  by  founding  in  1522  a  new  congrega- 
tion, that  of  Monte  Corona  (comp.  Helyot,  Hist,  des 
ordres  monastiques,  v,  271).     Its  leader,  Paul  Giustini- 
ani,  held,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  Christian  per- 
fection, three  things  to  be  essential,  viz.  solitude,  vows, 
and  the  separation  of  the  monks  into  separate  cells. 
Those  small  cells  and  oratories,  such  as  are  yet  to  be 
found  here  and  there,  on  the  highest  hills,  in  charming 
wilds,  such  as  seem  to  conduct  the  soul  at  once  to  sub- 
lime flights  and  to  more  profound  tranquillity,  are 
spoken  of  by  him  in  some  of  his  letters  with  special 
satisfaction.     The  reforms  of  the  hermits  of  Monte 
Corona  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  world.    But  not 
only  in  the  smaller  orders  did  this  spirit  of  reform  bear 
fruit.    In  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  order,  that 


of  the  Franciscans,  who  had  perhaps  become  the  most 
profoundly  corrupt  of  any,  yet  another  new  effort  at 
reformation  was  attempted,  in  addition  to  the  many 
that  had  been  made  before.  The  more  rigorous  party 
achieved  a  complete  success  over  those  inclined  to- 
wards laxity,  and  several  new  reformed  congregations 
branched  off  from  them,  among  which  the  Capuchins 
were  the  most  prominent.  These  friars  contemplated 
the  restoration  of  the  regulations  of  their  original 
founder— divine  service  at  midnight,  prayers  at  ap- 
pointed hours,  discipline,  and  silence;  in  short,  the 
whole  severe  rule  of  life  laid  down  in  the  original  in- 
stitution. One  cannot  but  smile  at  the  importance 
which  they  attached  to  things  of  no  consequence ;  but, 
setting  that  aside,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they 
again  behaved  with  great  courage,  as,  for  example, 
during  the  pestilence  of  1528. 

Besides  the  reformation  of  the  old  orders,  the  Church 
showed  itself  most  prolific  in  producing  new  ones, 
and  the  character  of  the  times  is  clearly  apparent  in 
many  of  these  new  organizations.  The  monastic  in- 
stitutions of  former  days  had  been,  as  religious  com- 
munities, essentially  contemplative ;  the  new  ones  were 
predominantly  operative,  the  mendicant  orders  form- 
ing, so  to  speak,  a  connecting  link  between  the  two. 
Preaching,  teaching,  visiting  the  sick  and  poor,  and 
similar  objects,  formed  the  chief  occupations  of  the* 
new  orders,  to  which  the  greatest  energy  was  directed. 
Thus  arose  the  Theaiines  (q.  v.)  in  1524,  started  by  Ca- 
jetan  of  Thiene ;  "  a  man,"  says  Ranke,  ••  of  a  peace- 
ful, quiet,  and  soft  temper,  of  few  words,  and  prone  to 
indulge  in  the  ecstasies  of  a  spiritual  enthusiasm ;  of 
whom  it  was  said  that  he  wanted  to  reform  the  world, 
but  without  its  being  known  that  he  was  in  the  world" 
{Papacy,  11, 181).  The  Theatines  did  not  call  them- 
selves monks,  but  regular  clergy ;  they  were  priests 
bound  by  monkish  vows,  but  expressly  declared  that 
neither  in  life  nor  worship  should  any  mere  custom 
oblige  the  conscience.  Their  desire,  no  doubt,  was  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  reformatory  opinions  leading  to 
alienation  from  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and,  themselves 
Italians,  they  sought,  in  the  resumption  of  clerical  du- 
ties under  the  monastic  vow,  to  raise  up  a  new  supply 
for  the  priesthood  free  from  the  objections  of  the  times. 
They  became  pretty  numerous,  not  only  in  Italy,  but 
also  in  Spain,  South  Germany,  and  in  France.  An- 
other of  these  orders  was  that  of  the  Bamabite*  (q. 
v.),  also  founded  in  Italy  in  1582,  suggested  at  Milan 
by  the  ravages  of  war  and  the  consequent  sufferings 
of  the  people,  which  the  order  was  intended  to  mitigate 
by  active  beneficence,  as  well  as  to  remove  the  disor- 
derly habits  which  it  had  brought  in  its  train,  by  in- 
struction, preaching,  and  good  example.  Somewhat 
later,  St.  Philip  Neri,  an  active  and  remarkable  devo- 
tee of  the  papacy  at  Florence,  founded  the  order  Fa- 
thers of  the  Oratory,,  which  was  confirmed  by  pope 
Gregory  XIII  in  1577,  and  spread  not  only  in  Italy, 
but  to  this  day  continues  to  flourish,  especially  in 
France. 

But  whatever  might  be  accomplished  by  all  these 
congregations  in  their  own  circles,  either  the  limited 
extent  of  their  object,  as  in  the  instance  we  have  last 
mentioned,  or  that  circumspection  of  their  means, 
which  was  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  on  the 
part  of  the  Theatines,  hindered  their  exercising  a  gen- 
eral and  thoroughly  efficient  influence.  They  are  re- 
markable as  signalizing,  in  the  spontaneity  of  their 
origin,  a  powerful  tendency,  which  contributed  im- 
mensely to  the  restoration  of  Roman  Catholicism ;  but 
other  forces  were  requisite  in  order  that  the  bold  ad- 
vance of  Protestantism  might  be  effectually  withstood. 
These  forces  developed  themselves  in  a  similar,  but  in 
a  very  unlooked-for  and  extremely  peculiar  manner; 
and  as  heretofore,  so  even  now,  monasticism  proved 
Rome's  strongest  ally,  and  the  papacy  once  more  leaned 
on  the  new-born  babe  of  the  monastic  spirit.  Leo  X 
had  died,  leaving  the  fierce  flame  of  insubordination 
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untrammelled,  and  Paul  III  had  vainly  tried  to  sub- 
due the  indomitable  will  of  that  fierce  monster,  the 
Reformation,  when  suddenly  there  arose  in  the  Iberian 
peninsula  a  semi-monastic  organisation,  which,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Capuchin  order,  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  strongest  religions  society  the  world  has  ever 
known.  The  Society  of  Jesus,  or  Jesuit*,  as  it  is  gener- 
ally called,  took  a  middle  rank  between  monks  and  the 
secular  clergy,  approaching  nearer  to  the  regular  can- 
ons than  to  any  other  order.  They  lived  separate  from 
the  multitude,  and  were  bound  by  religious  vows ;  but 
they  were  exempt  from  stated  hours  of  worship,  and 
other  strict  observances,  by  which  the  monks  were 
bound.  In  short,  instead  of  spending  their  time  in  de- 
votion and  penance  and  fasting,  they  gave  themselves 
to  the  active  service  of  the  Church.  Their  principal 
duty  was  to  direct  the  education  of  youth  and  the  con- 
sciences of  the  faithful,  and  to  uphold  the  cause  of  the 
Church  by  their  missions,  and  their  pious  and  learned 
labors.  They  were  divided  into  three  classes,  the  first 
of  which  were  the  professed  members.  These,  besides 
the  ordinary  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience, 
bound  themselves  to  go,  without  murmur,  inquiry,  de- 
liberation, or  delay,  wherever  the  pope  should  think 
fit  to  send  them :  they  were  monastics  without  prop- 
erty. The  second  class  comprehended  the  scholars : 
these  were  possessed  of  large  revenues;  their  duty 
was  to  teach  in  the  colleges  of  the  order.  The  third 
class  comprehended  the  novices,  who  lived  in  the  houses 
of  probation.  (See,  however,  the  article  Jesuits.)  The 
constitution  of  the  Jesuits  was  controlled,  more  than 
that  of  any  other  order  before  or  after,  by  the  principle 
of  an  absolute  submission  to  the  Church  and  the  pope. 
The  order  was  to  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church ;  the  individual,  therefore,  was  advised  to  be- 
come, with  regard  to  the  commands  of  his  superior,  as 
destitute  of  self-will  "as  a  corpse,"  or  "as  a  cane  in 
the-  hands  of  an  old  man."  No  order  ever  carried  out 
its  fundamental  principle  more  faithfully,  and  in  sub- 
sequent battles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the 
Jesuits  stood  in  the  front  rank.  Other  orders  also 
were  founded  which  proved  more  or  less  valuable  sup- 
ports of  the  papacy.  There  arose  even  several  female 
orders,  among  them  the  EUzabcthme*  (q.  v.),  the  Urtu- 
tines  (q.  v.),  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  See  Charity, 
Sisters  of.  One  of  the  strongest  orders  which  arose 
in  the  17th  century  was  the  Lazarist  (q.  v.). 

The  culture  of  literature,  against  which  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  some  founders  of  monastic  orders  had  ex- 
pressly warned  their  members,  showed  itself,  after  the 
16th  century,  so  great  a  necessity  that  it  was  practi- 
cally observed  by  all  orders,  though  but  few  gave  it 
special  attention.  Among  those  orders  which  thus 
greatly  distinguished  themselves,  the  French  Orato- 
rians  and  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur  hold  by  univer- 
sal consent  not  only  the  most  prominent  position,  but 
they  are  even  assigned  a  distinguished  place  among 
the  great  literary  societies  of  the  world.  Indeed  the 
cause  of  education,  especially  the  cause  of  primary  in- 
struction, became  gradually  a  subject  of  more  or  less 
interest  to  all  the  religious  orders.  Many  congrega- 
tions, both  male  and  female,  were  instituted  for  the 
special  purpose  of  controlling  primary  instruction,  es- 
pecially in  France,  and  a  large  number  of  schools  have 
ever  since  been  under  the  direction  of  monastics. 

If  the  Romish  Church  sought  to  strengthen  itself 
by  the  new  measures  adopted  by  monasticism  in  pro- 
viding such  education  for  the  coming  generations  as 
the  Church  could  endorse,  another  measure  was  still 
needed  to  give  the  Church  strength  abroad.  Great 
loss  of  territory  and  numbers  had  been  suffered  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Reformation.  This  want  also  the  mon- 
astics soon  provided  for.  They  became  very  exten- 
sively missionary  organizations.  Instead  of  confining 
their  labors,  as  was  their  wont  to  do,  to  the  home 
work,  they  now  directed  their  attention  to  the  foreign 
missionary  cause.    Most  of  the  larger  orders,  espe- 


cially the  mendicants  and  the  Jesuits,  engaged  in  it 
with  great  zeal  and  emulation.  The  latter  even  took, 
besides  the  usual  three  vows,  a  fourth  obligation,  viz. 
to  go  without  hesitation  as  missionaries  to  any  country 
where  it  might  please  the  pope  to  send  them.  In  con- 
sequence, the  extent  of  their  missionary  operations  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  excelled  anything 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  done  in  this  field  be- 
fore. See  Missions.  Indeed,  the  great  majority  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  missions  in  all  pagan  countries  have 
ever  since  been  conducted  by  the  members  of  religious 
orders  (see  Harper's  Monthly  for  February,  1876). 

4.  Present  Condition  of  Roman  Catholic  Monachism. 
— In  the  17tb  century  the  attention  of  many  monastics 
was  more  specially  directed  towards  the  necessity  of 
bringing  back  their  institutions,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
the  rules  and  laws  of  their  order,  and  the  monks  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches  now  became  divided  into  the 
Reformed  and  the  Unreformed,  and  some  real  effort  to 
restore  the  monasteries  and  nunneries  to  their  original 
state  was  attempted.  But  whatever  necessity  existed 
for  these  institutions  in  an  age  of  barbarism  and  vio- 
lence, it  .had  now  ceased.  The  printing-press  was 
proving  a  more  powerful  preservative  of  the  Bible  and 
religious  literature  than  the  cells  of  the  monks,  and 
long  experience  had  demonstrated  that  W  shut  one's 
self  out  from  the  world  was  but  a  sorry  way  to  keep 
unspotted  from  it.  Such  a  time  was  not  likely  to  give 
life  to  new  monastic  institutions,  and  hence  we  find 
the  productivity  of  the  Church  as  regards  monachism 
very  greatly  decreased.  In  the  18th  century  only  one 
larger  order,  the  Redemptoristsy  or  the  Congregation  of 
the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  founded  by  St.  Alfonso  dl 
Liguori,  sprang  up.  Most  of  the  orders,  indeed,  in  the 
second  half  of  this  century,  relapsed  either  into  torpor 
or  corruption,  and  made  but  a  very  feeble  resistance 
when  the  rationalistic  views  which  became  so  preva- 
lent among  the  educated  classes  in  every  European 
country,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  declared  against 
them  a  war  of  destruction.  Hence  in  many  countries 
the  state  authorities  interfered  anew  to  destroy  conven- 
tual life.  In  Austria,  Joseph  II  suppressed  as  useless 
all  convents  of  monks  not  occupied  in  education,  pasto- 
ral duties,  or  the  nursing  of  the  sick ;  and  many  Roman 
Catholic  writers  demanded  the  extirpation  of  monasti- 
cism altogether,  after  stamping  it  as  both  an  outgrowth 
and  a  promoter  of  fanaticism.  Even  the  papacy  was 
influenced,  and  the  incumbent  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome 
had  no  other  alternative  left  bim  than  to  yield  to  the 
general  pressure.  The  consequence  was  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  most  powerful  of  the  orders,  the  Jesuits. 
The  French  Revolution  threatened  the  very  life  of 
monachism,  and  had  that  movement  proved  successful 
the  monastic  institutions  would  have  passed  out  of  ex- 
istence probably  in  all  Europe. 

The  downfall  of  the  Napoleonic  rule  gave  brighter 
prospects  to  the  friends  of  monasticism,  and  as  an  evi- 
dence of  its  revival  may  be  cited  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Jesuits  by  Pius  VII  in  1814.  These  now  rap- 
idly rose  again  to  considerable  strength  and  influence 
wherever  they  were  not  forcibly  suppressed.  See 
Jesuits.  In  the  countries  of  the  Latin  races,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  the  fate  of  monachism  was  close- 
ly allied  with  the  political  strife  of  the  conservative 
and  the  liberal  or  progressive  parties,  the  former  pat- 
ronizing it,  together  with  all  other  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions ;  the  latter  subjecting  it  to  prohibitive  rules,  or 
suppressing  it  altogether.  In  consequence  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  liberals,  monachism  was  greatly  reduced 
in  South  America,  and  in  Italy  (in  1848,  and  again  in 
1859, 1860, 1866,  and  1870,  until  it  is  now  on  the  eve  of 
complete  suppression  by  law  of  the  state,  1875).  See 
Monastery.  It  was  also  wellnigh  extinguished  in 
Spain  (1835),  and  especially  in  Portugal  (1834).  In 
France  alone  the  vicissitudes  of  political  rule  have 
thus  far  failed  to  affect  monasticism  —  indeed,  the 
rapid  growth  of  monastic  institutions  in  that  country 
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have  not  been  in  point  of  zeal,  activity,  and  general 
prosperity  behind  what  they  had  been  during  the 
golden  sera  of  their  existence.  Under  the  Bourbons, 
and  under  Louis  Philippe,  the  liberal  party  occasion- 
ally demanded  coercive  measures  against  them ;  bat 
since  the  establishment  of  the  republic  in  1848  even 
the  liberals,  having  given  a  wider  interpretation  to 
religious  liberty  than  Americans  have  ever  dared  to 
give,  have  accustomed  themselves  no  longer  to  refuse 
the  free  right  of  association  to  the  members  of  relig- 
ious orders.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  old  orders  es- 
tablished itself  in  France,  and  a  number  of  new  con- 
gregations were  formed,  and  there  is  at  present  a 
greater  variety  of  monastic  institutions  in  that  country 
than  any  state  has  possessed  at  any  previous  period. 
In  July,  1860,  M.  Dupin,  in  a  speech  before  the  senate 
of  France,  stated  that  there  were  then  in  the  country 
4932  authorized  and  2870  unauthorized  establishments, 
and  since  then  their  number  has  somewhat  increased. 
Next  to  France,  they  are  most  numerous,  wealthy,  and 
influential  in  Belgium,  where,  as  in  France,  public  in- 
struction is  very  largely  under  their  control. 

Among  the  Teutonic  nations  the  monastic  establish- 
ments have,  throughout  the  British  possessions,  Hol- 
land, and  North  America  (see  below ;  see  also  Sisters 
of  Charity),  partaken  more  or  less  of  the  blessings  of 
liberal  institutions,  and  can  hardly  be  accused  of  de- 
parture from  their  rules  except  in  isolated  instances. 
Public  opinion,  however,  has  provided  for  one  measure 
in  their  constitution  not  known  elsewhere,  viz.  that 
any  member  wishing  to  leave  their  establishments 
shall  have  liberty  to  do  so.  Austria  protected  mo- 
nasticism,  but  kept  the  inhabitants  of  convents  under 
a  bureaucratic  guardianship  until  1848,  when  it  was 
changed  into  a  zealous  support  and  encouragement. 
Since  1866,  however,  the  monasteries  have  been  under 
a  shadow,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  ere  long  mo- 
nastic institutions  will  be  done  away  with  in  that  Ro- 
man Catholic  country.  In  many  of  the  other  German 
countries,  the  revolution  of  1848  has  procured  for  mo- 
nasticism  a  favorable  position ;  and  in  lands  where  for- 
merly it  was  either  proscribed  or  but  barely  tolerated,  it 
has  since  flourished.  Even  those  states  whose  codes  re- 
tain laws  against  their  admission  in  general,  as  Sax- 
ony and  the  neighboring  countries  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  have  admitted  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  See 
Deaconesses  and  Sisterhoods.  In  Russia  the  mo- 
nastics suffered  severe  losses,  but  in  Turkey  they 
have  as  missionaries  done  much  to  build  up  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

The  number  of  monastic  associations  founded  in  our 
century  is  so  considerably  in  advance  of  any  former 
period  of  equal  length,  that  to  a  superficial  observer  it 
would  indicate  a  growth  of  the  monastic  spirit.  This  is, 
however,  due  solely  to  the  concentration  of  Romanism 
in  this  direction,  the  papacy  finding  these  its  best  and 
perhaps  only  never-failing  support.  A  peculiar  feat- 
ure which  characterizes  them  as  the  offspring  of  the 
present  age,  and  distinguishes  them  from  the  preced- 
ing orders,  is  easily  discovered  in  all  of  them ;  the 
marks  which  externally  distinguish  them  from  the 
non-monastic  world  are  less  visible,  and  the  social 
wants  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  society  stand  pre-emi- 
nently forth  as  the  primary  cause  of  their  origin  and 
the  chief  object  of  their  labors.  A  largo  number  of 
them  are  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  Such 
are  several  congregations  of  school-brothers  and  school- 
sisters,  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Brothers 
and  Daughters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  etc.  Many  others 
bind  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  sick  and  the  poor, 
as  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  the  most  numerous  and 
popular  among  them.  Not  a  few  cultivate  the  mission 
field ;  either  the  foreign  missions,  as  the  Picpus  Society, 
the  (Mates,  the  Brothers  and  Daughters  of  Zion  (both 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  the  latter  consisting 
exclusively  of  converts),  or  the  home  missions,  as  the 
Pautists. 


In  the  United  States,  monachism,  because  modified 
to  suit  the  nature  and  exigencies  of  the  times,  is  a 
flourishing  and  important  institution,  and  serves  as  the 
great  feeder  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Most  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools  are  more  or  less  directly 
connected  with  these  institutions,  and  under  the  care 
of  "fathers"  or  "sisters."  The  rigor  which  charac- 
terized the  monasteries  and  nunneries  when  they  were 
devoted  wholly  or  chiefly  to  devotional  uses  is  some- 
what relaxed  here,  and  they  are  simply  working  insti- 
tutions. "  In  the  schools  connected  with  these  mo- 
nastic establishments,  especially  in  those  for  girls," 
says  a  contemporary,  "  secular  branches  are  taught, 
but  commingled  with  the  Romish  theology ;  and  the 
pupils  are  brought  under  influences,  both  strong  and 
Bubtle,  upon  the  imagination  and  the  feelings,  in  favor 
of  the  Romish  communion ;  while  the  effect  of  the  edu- 
cation (we  speak  of  the  result  both  of  personal  obser- 
vation and  of  inquiry  among  pupils  in  these  schools) 
is  to  divert  the  mind  from  the  more  solid  to  the  more 
superficial  branches — from  mathematics  and  the  scien- 
ces, to  painting,  drawing,  music,  and  needle-work ;  and 
to  base  such  studies  as  are  taught  rather  upon  author- 
ity than  upon  any  habits  of  personal  and  individual 
investigation.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  statistics 
of  these  conventual  schools,  for  they  are  carefully  con- 
cealed; we  have,  however,  instituted  some  inquiries 
upon  this  point,  with  the  following  results :  There  are 
in  the  United  States  to-day,  at  the  very  least,  900  nun- 
neries and  128  monasteries,  besides  112  schools  for  the 
education  of  girls,  and  400  for  the  education  of  boys. 
Of  the  nunneries  and  monasteries  (as  such)  we  have 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  trustworthy  informa- 
tion, either  as  to  discipline  or  number  of  inmates ;  but 
the  112  girls'  schools  acknowledge  the  charge  of  22,176 
young  women,  and  this  we  have  excellent  reasons  for 
believing  to  be  far  below  the  real  number,  for  the  dis- 
position to  conceal  the  actual  work  done  is  so  marked 
that  even  their  own  official  organs  admit  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  statistics.  Thus,  there  are  known 
to  be  400  Roman  Catholic  schools  for  boys :  but  there 
are  only  returns  from  178  procurable.  The  archdio- 
cese of  Baltimore  alone  contains  21  convents — one  of 
colored  sisters — in  all  of  which  education  is  carried 
on.  Besides  these,  there  are  in  Baltimore  at  least  a 
dozen  colleges  and  young  girls'  seminaries  under  Re- 
man Catholic  spiritual  direction ;  also  50  pay  and  free 
schools  taught  by  the  "  brothers  and  sisters  of  Chris- 
tian schools,"  "Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,"  "Sisters  of 
Mercy,"  etc.,  who  also  have  charge  of  13  orphan  asy- 
lums, and  various  other  charitable  and  pious  sodali- 
ties. And  the  archdiocese  of  Baltimore  only  represents 
what  is  done  all  over  the  country.  These  figures 
— and  they  are  far  from  complete — certainly  under- 
rate rather  than  overrate  the  work."  The  Rev.  Sam- 
uel W.  Barnum,  a  learned  and  careful  writer,  and  the 
latest  Protestant  author  on  Romanism  in  this  country 
(Romanism  as  it  is,  p.  882),  has  brought  together  the 
scattered  and  incomplete  statistics  of  monasticism  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  are  "  about  80  religious  orders  and 
congregations  for  men,  and  about  50  for  women,  the 
whole  numbering  more  than  2500  males  (including 
Jesuits)  and  more  than  8000  females,  and  having  un- 
der their  care  considerably  more  than  200,000  children 
and  youth  in  the  process  of  education.  More  than  one 
half  of  the  male  religious  are  priests,  and  more  than 
300  Jesuits." 

In  a  literary  point  of  view  monastics  do  not  at 
present  share  the  reputation  of  their  predecessors  in 
former  centuries,  though  men  like  Lacordaire,  Ravig- 
na,  Gratry,  and  Hyacinthe  in  France,  Rosmini  and 
Secchi  in  Italy,  and  Haneberg  in  Germany,  occupy  a 
high  place  in  the  annals  of  contemporaneous  literature. 
In  respect  to  their  present  moral  condition,  Roman 
Catholics  admit  the  existence  in  some  places,  particu- 
I  lady  in  Central  and  South  America,  of  considerable 
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corruption  and  ignorance  in  many  convents  of  the  older 
orders.  In  some  of  them,  also,  the  ancient  constitutions 
have  fallen  more  or  less  into  disuse.  The  regular  con- 
nection  of  the  general  superiors  with  their  subordi- 
nates has  been  in  great  part  interrupted,  and  the  hold- 
ing of  general  assemblies  baa  ceased.  The  present 
pontiff  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  proclaimed 
it  as  one  of  his  chief  tasks  to  carry  out  a  thorough  re- 
form of  monastic  orders ;  and  in  some  orders,  as  the 
Dominicans,  an  extensive  reformation  has  since  taken 
place.  The  whole  number  of  monastic  institutions 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world 
was  estimated  by  the  Catholic  Almanac  for  1870  to  be 
8000  establishments  for  males,  with  an  aggregate  of 
117,500  members,  and  10,000  for  females,  with  an  ag- 
gregate membership  of  189,000,  making  a  grand  total 
of  306,500  members.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
work  to  give  in  this  place  a  list  of  all  the  monastic  or- 
ganizations; they  are  severally  treated  under  their 
respective  names.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  how- 
ever, to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
different  monastic  institutes  of  the  West  are  almost 
all  offshoots  or  modifications  of  the  Benedictines  (q.  v.) ; 
of  whom  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Carthusians, 
CistercwnSyGranmonites,  Clugniacs,  Prcemonstratensians, 
and  above  all  the  Maurists,  or  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur 
(q.  v.).  Among  the  eremitical  orders  are  the  Hermits 
of  St.  Augustine,  who  trace  their  origin  to  the  early 
father  of  that  name,  but  are  subdivided  into  several 
varieties,  which  had  their  rise  in  the  11th,  12th,  and 
13th  centuries ;  also  the  Camaldolese,  founded  by  St. 
Romuald  in  1012 ;  the  Celestines,  a  branch  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, established  by  Peter  Murrone,  afterwards  pope 
Celestine  V;  the  Hieronymites  (q.  v.),  established 
first  in  Castile  in  the  14th  century,  and  thence  intro- 
duced into  other  parts  of  Spain  and  into  Italy  by  Lope 
d'Olmeda  in  1424 ;  and  the  Paulites,  so  called  from  St. 
Paul,  the  first  hermit,  bat  an  institute  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, which  had  its  origin  in  Hungary,  and  attained  to 
a  wider  extension  and  a  greater  popularity  than  per- 
haps any  other  among  the  eremitical  orders. 

5.  Monasticism  in  the  Protestant  Church. — The  Refor- 
mation of  the  16th  century  rejected  monachism,  as  sup- 
ported by  the  papacy  and  the  patriarchate,  as  being 
based  on  the  false  principle  of  the  meritorionsness  of 
good  works.  One  small  denomination,  the  Dunkers, 
have  retained  nearly  the  whole  of  the  monastic  organ- 
ization. Solitary  voices  among  the  Protestant  theo- 
logians of  the  16th,  17th,  18th  centuries,  and  even  of 
our  own  more  advanced  age,  have  expressed  a  regret 
that,  with  the  monachism  of  the  old  churches,  the 
principle  of  forming  religious  communities  of  men  and 
women  for  the  more  efficient  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
of  charity  had  been  altogether  discarded.  Since  the 
beginning  of  this  century  both  the  "  Evangelical"  and 
"High  Lutheran"  schools  of  Germany  have  approved 
the  establishment  of  houses  of  deacons  (q.  v.)  and  dea- 
conesses (q.  v.),  also  called  brother-houses  and  sister- 
houses,  the  inmates  of  which  associate  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching,  of  attending  the  sick,  of  taking  charge  of 
public  prisons,  and  for  other  works  of  Christian  char- 
ity. Institutions  of  this  kind  are  rapidly  spreading  in 
Germany  and  the  adjacent  countries.  In  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  United  States,  sisterhoods  (q.  v.)  have  been  formed 
at  various  times,  and  have  recently  greatly  multiplied. 
There  have  also  started  in  England,  under  the  auspices 
of  what  is  commonly  called  the  High-Church  party, 
several  male  monastic  organizations,  but  they  have 
not  found  favor  generally,  and  are  not  likely  to  con- 
tinue long  in  existence.  The  principal  leader  in  this 
Protestant  monastic  establishment  in  Britain  is  Mr. 
Lyne,  better  known  as  Father  Ignatius,  who  assumes 
the  monkish  dress,  and,  with  shaven  crown  and  san- 
dalled feet,  reminds  one  of  the  monastics  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (see  St.  James's  Magazine,  March,  1870). 

6.  Nature  and  Effect  of  Monasticism. — We  have  al- 


ready indicated  in  some  measure  the  character  of  mon- 
achism, as  we  have  traced  its  origin  and  progress.    It 
remains  to  consider  briefly  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  re- 
sults of  monasticism.     In  surveying  monasticism  as 
an  institution  coming  down  from  the  4th  century  till 
the  Reformation,  we  freely  admit  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  world  found  itself  placed  dur- 
ing that  period  of  time,  it  was  far  from  being  an  un- 
mitigated evil.    In  its  origin,  at  least,  it  was  a  great 
human  effort  to  remedy  the  moral  disorder  by  which 
mankind  in  all  ages  are  infected.    When  children  raise 
a  ladder  upon  the  hill-top  with  the  design  that  upon  it 
they  may  climb  upwards,  and  thus  draw  near  to  God, 
we  cannot  make  light  of  their  motives,  even  though 
we  should  smile  at  their  plans ;  and  so  every  attempt 
of  man  to  eradicate  the  selfishness  of  his  nature,  to 
turn  back  the  tide  of  the  world's  corruption,  and  to  el- 
evate himself  in  the  scale  of  morality,  is  so  far  praise- 
worthy, even  though  we  have  no  faith  that  this  is  to 
be  done  by  men  and  women  entering  voluntarily  into 
a  prison,  shutting  themselves  up,  and  barring  the  world 
out.     "  It  was  the  spirit  of  monachism,"  says  Nean- 
der,  "  which  gave  special  prominence  to  that  Christian 
point  of  view  from  which  all  men  were  regarded  as  orig- 
inally equal  in  the  sight  of  God ;  which  opposed  the 
consciousness  of  God's  image  in  human  nature,  to  the 
grades  and  distinctions  flowing  out  of  the  relations  of- 
the  state.  .  .  .  The  spirit  of  contempt  for  earthly  show, 
the  spirit  of  universal  philanthropy,  revealed  itself  in 
the  pure  appearances  of  monachism,  and  in  much  that 
proceeded  from  it"  (ii,  251 ;  comp.  p.  238).  In  the  dark- 
est of  the  ages,  souls  truly  pious,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
often  withdrew  to  such  places  that  they  might  without 
distraction  prepare  for  another  world.     In  times  of 
lawless  force  and  bloodshed,  every  one  knows  that  the 
monastery  was  an  asylum  where  weak  and  timorous 
spirits,  ill  able  to  cope  with  the  rude  society  in  which 
they  found  themselves,  could  retire  for  shelter  and 
safety.    The  old  monks,  in  their  earliest  and  best  days, 
before  their  indolence  was  fostered  by  wealth  and  lux- 
ury, were  often  the  only  examples  of  peaceful  industry 
in  a  district,  and  taught  their  less  skilful  neighbors 
how  to  till  the  earth,  and  draw  from  the  reluctant  soil 
a  more  generous  return  for  their  labor.    In  their  lonely 
cells  they  often  spent  their  leisure  in  copying  valua** 
ble  manuscripts  and  producing  original  works,  which, 
though  seldom  rising  to  the  rank  of  classics,  have  pre- 
served many  valuable  facts,  and  are  true  photographs  of 
the  bright  and  the  dark,  the  comely  and  ungainlyfeat- 
urea  of  their  times.     "  The  cloisters,  moreover,"  says 
Neander,  "  were  institutions  of  education,  and,  as  such, 
were  the  more  distinguished  on  account  of  the  care 
they  bestowed  on  religious  and  moral  culture,  because 
education  generally  in  this  period  .  .  .  had  fallen  into 
neglect"  (ii,  252).     Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  the  deluge  of  barbarism  that  overflowed  the 
civilization  of  Christendom  in  the  early  mediaeval  ages, 
the  Scriptures  and  the  classics  must  have  perished  had 
it  not  been  that  they  were  deposited  in  those  monastic 
edifices,  for  which  the  wildest  pagans,  in  many  in- 
stances, entertained  a  superstitious  respect.     More- 
over, in  cases  without  number,  the  monastery  was  a 
missionary  training-school,  planted  within  the  limits 
of  some  heathen  land,  from  which  the  monks  went 
forth  courageously  and  devotedly  to  propagate  the  re- 
ligion of  the  age,  such  as  it  was,  in  the  surrounding 
districts — to  be  the  pioneers  of  civilization  and  the  ad- 
vance-guard of  Christianity  among  a  rude  and  idola- 
trous population.     The  conversion  of  the  pagan  Eng- 
lish, and  particularly  of  the  southern  kingdoms,  to  the 
faith  of  Christ,  was  mainly  due  to  the  energy  and  sac- 
rifice of  the  monks  and  bishops  of  Rome,  and  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  parallel  conversion  to  the  authority 
of  St.  Peter.     It  was  at  that  time  a  vast  and  unspeak- 
able blessing  to  England  to  be  brought  in  this  way 
into  association  with  other  people,  and  to  become  thus 
an  integral  part,  of  the  Christian  commonwealth.   The 
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ideal  of  the  divine  life  which  wu  set  before  the  young 
and  crude  converts  was  impressive,  and  upon  the  whole 
beneficial,  even  though  it  lacked  the  freedom  and  nat- 
uralness of  true  life,  and  cramped  and  resisted  the 
grace  of  God.  Dean  Milman  tells  us  that  the  calm 
example  of  the  domestic  virtues  in  a  more  polished, 
but  often,  as  regards  sexual  intercourse,  more  corrupt 
state  of  morals,  is  of  inestimable  value,  as  spreading 
around  the  parsonage  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  hap- 
piness, and  offering  a  living  lesson  on  the  blessings  of 
conjugal  fidelity.  But  such  Christianity  would  have 
made  no  impression  on  a  people  who  still  retained 
something  of  their  Teutonic  severity  of  manners,  and 
required,  therefore,  something  more  imposing — a  stern- 
er and  more  manifest  self-denial — to  keep  up  their  re- 
ligious veneration.  The  detachment  of  the  clergy  from 
all  earthly  ties  left  them  at  once  more  unremittingly 
devoted  to  their  unsettled  life  as  missionaries.  It  is 
probable  that  the  isolation  and  the  self-torture  of  the 
monks  did  produce  a  deep  impression  on  those  who 
bad  neither  moral  energy  nor  mental  concentration 
equal  to  such  a  task.  It  is  possible  that  the  claims  of 
a  hierarchy  were  more  rapidly  introduced  by  these 
means,  so  that  it  became  more  easy  to  create  new  insti- 
tutions, to  organize  Christian  worship,  to  build  vast  ec- 
clesiastical edifices,  to  promote  literature,  to  divide  the 
labor  of  Christian  workmen,  as  soon  as  the  available 
strength  of  young  Christendom  was  all  brought  under 
severe  drill,  taught  to  monopolize  the  highest  grace, 
and  invested  with  preternatural  powers.  In  old  feudal 
times,  when  the  strong  were  so  ready  to  domineer  over 
the  weak,  and  society  had  so  little  thought  of  provid- 
ing for  the  unfortunate,  in  the  monastery,  spirits 
bruised  and  bleeding  found  advice,  the  sick  found 
medicine,  the  hungry  poor  found  bread,  and  the  be- 
nighted and  storm-stayed  traveller  entertainment  and 
rest.  It  would  be  uncandid  not  to  admit,  with  very 
little  exception  indeed,  the  statement  of  count  Monta- 
lembert  that  the  monasteries  '"were  for  ten  centuries 
and  more  the  schools,  the  archives,  the  libraries,  the 
hostelries,  the  studios,  the  penitentiaries,  and  the  hos- 
pitals of  Christian  society." 

But  while  acknowledging  the  great  services  which 
the  monks  have  rendered  to  the  world  in  the  mediaeval 
period,  there  is  another  view  of  the  case  to  which  we 
cannot  close  our  eyes.  Monasticism,  instead  of  being 
"one  of  the  greatest  institutions  of  Christianity,"  has 
no  claim  whatever  to  be  divine  in  its  origin ;  Christ  and 
his  apostles  were  not  monks,  neither  did  they  enjoin 
upon  their  followers  to  renounce  the  society  of  their 
kind,  and  immure  themselves  in  the  solitude  of  a  clois- 
ter. On  the  contrary,  the  leaven  was  to  be  put  into  the 
meal ;  the  true  religion  was  to  come  in  contact  with 
humanity,  and  strive  to  gain,  to  direct,  to  improve  it. 
Asceticism  is  a  mere  human  attempt  to  perform  upon 
human  nature  a  work  which  the  Gospel  has  made  am- 
ple provision  for  performing  in  a  more  effective  way. 
"Monasticism,"  says  Schaff,  "withdrew  from  society 
many  useful  forces;  diffused  an  indifference  for  the 
family  life,  the  civil  and  military  service  of  the  state, 
and  all  public  practical  operations ;  turned  the  chan- 
nels of  religion  from  the  world  into  the  desert,  and  so 
hastened  the  decline  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
the  whole  Roman  empire.  It  nourished  religious  fa- 
naticism, often  raised  storms  of  popular  agitation,  and 
rushed  passionately  into  the  controversies  of  theolog- 
ical parties;  generally,  it  is  true,  on  the  side  of  ortho- 
doxy, but  often,  as  at  the  Ephesian  ( council  of  rob- 
bers,' in  favor  of  heresy,  and  especially  in  behalf  of  the 
crudest  superstition.  For  the  simple,  divine  way  of 
salvation  in  the  Gospel,  it  substituted  an  arbitrary, 
eccentric,  ostentatious,  and  pretentious  sanctity.  It 
darkened  the  all-sufficient  merits  of  Christ  by  the  glit- 
ter of  the  over-meritorious  works  of  man .  It  measured 
virtue  by  the  quantity  of  outward  exercises  instead  of 
the  quality  of  the  inward  disposition,  and  disseminated 
self-righteousness  and  an  anxious,  legal,  and  mechan- 


ical religion.  Monasticism,  indeed,  lowered  the  stand- 
ard of  general  morality  in  proportion  as  it  set  itself 
above  it,  and  claimed  a  corresponding  higher  merit ; 
and  it  exerted  in  general  a  demoralizing  influence  on 
the  people,  who  came  to  consider  themselves  the  pro- 
fanum  vulgus  mtmcff,  and  to  live  accordingly"  (com p. 
Neander,  ii,  255-257).  Grant  that  the  cloister  has  often 
sheltered  the  helpless  and  unfortunate;  it  has  often 
sheltered,  too,  the  ignorant,  the  superstitious,  the  crim- 
inal, the  polluted,  the  despot,  the  knave.  Brigands 
have  been  known  to  use  abbeys  as  the  storehouse  of 
their  plunder,  and  kings  have  used  their  rich  revenuea 
for  pensioning  their  mistresses,  supporting  their  bas- 
tards, and  rewarding  the  most  unscrupulous  of  their 
tools.  The  education  received  in  the  cloisters  was  es- 
sentially of  a  narrow  kind,  dwarfing  the  intellect,  and 
robbing  it  of  that  expansiveness  and  freedom  essential 
to  high  culture  and  to  real  progress.  If  they  opened 
their  door  to  the  feeble  and  innocent  in  days  of  oppres- 
sion and  danger,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  there  is 
the  same  need  for  them  now,  when  law  and  order  are 
established,  when  society  provides  ample  means  for 
alleviating  every  want  and  woe  that  it  is  possible  to 
relieve,  when  the  printing-press  has  given  a  perpetuity 
to  literature  which  neither  Goth  nor  Vandal  can  de- 
stroy, and  when  the  claims  of  the  poor  and  the  defence- 
less meet  with  favorable  consideration  from  every  gov- 
ernment in  Christendom. 

It  is  not,  however,  monasticism,  as  such,  which  has 
proved  a  blessing  to  the  Church  and  the  world ;  for  the 
monasticism  of  India,  which  for  three  thousand  years 
has  pushed  the  practice  of  mortification  to  all  the  ex- 
cesses of  delirium,  never  saved  a  single  soul,  nor  pro- 
duced a  single  benefit  to  the  race.  It  was  Christianity 
in  monasticism  which  has  done  all  the  good,  and  used 
this  abnormal  mode  of  life  as  a  means  for  carrying  for- 
ward its  mission  of  love  and  peace.  In  proportion  as 
monasticism  was  animated  and  controlled  by  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  it  proved  a  blessing ;  while  separated 
from  it,  it  degenerated  and  became  a  fruitful  source  of 
evil.  Monasticism,  moreover,  seems  even  to  have  lost 
its  power  of  propagating  Christianity  in  any  type; 
there  is  no  instance  since  the  Reformation  of  any  pa- 
gan nation  being  Christianized  by  monks.  Indeed 
we  cannot  concede  that  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
Christian  missionary  to  create  a  well-organized  society 
under  the  dictation  of  one  great  ecclesiastical  rule, 
such  as  monasticism,  if  it  labored  at  all,  would  make 
its  object  and  end.  We  indignantly  repudiate  the  posi- 
tion that,  in  order  to  teach  men  to  become  Christians, 
to  recommend  the  law  of  Christ,  convert  the  untu- 
tored savage,  stem  the  fierce  passions  of  a  pagan 
world,  recreate  the  springs  of  national  and  social  life, 
any  sueh  methods  were  necessary,  or  even  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  as  monasticism  employed  in 
its  missionary  work.  The  Western  monks  accepted, 
as  the  Eastern  monks  bad  done  before  them,  an  anti- 
social theory  which  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
providence  of  God,  and  which  sprang  first  of  all,  and 
springs  still,  from  a  dualistic  scepticism  of  the  love  of 
the  supreme  Father,  from  a  jaundiced  estimate  of  the 
world,  from  a  grievous  mistake  as  to  the  seat  of  evil 
and  the  nature  of  sin.  They  ennobled  the  theory; 
they  consecrated  it  to  higher  issues  than  any  of  which 
paganism  ever  dreamed ;  they  hallowed  it  as  they  hal- 
lowed other  things,  hiding  its  evil  root  with  the  influ- 
ence of  their  virtues,  but  they  did  not  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  root.  It  always  had  led  to  spiritual  pride, 
aud  fostered  the  very  propensities  it  professed  to  hold 
in  abeyance.  True,  it  provided  for  ages  an  asylum  for 
broken  hearts ;  it  stood  in  its  corporate  capacity  and 
strength  between  forces  of  the  state;  it  furnished  op- 
portunities for  great  intellectual  and  artistic  feats ;  it 
quickened  and  subtilized  the  faculties  of  men  to  en- 
counter the  difficult  problems  of  pure  thought,  and  fur- 
nished various  agencies  of  a  civilising  character ;  but  it 
contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution. 
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It  perished  finally,  not  from  sacrilegious  hands  nor 
Protestant  animosities,  but  from  its  own  inherent  vices. 

M.  de  Montalembert,  the  latest  and  perhaps  ablest  de- 
fender of  monachism,  breaks  ground  with  a  vindication 
of  monasteries  from  the  charge  of  being  the  asylums 
of  broken  hearts;  for  weak,  exhausted,  and  disap- 
pointed energies;  for  men  and  women  tired  of  the 
world,  and  unfit  for  the  strife  and  battle  of  life ;  main- 
taining that  they  were  peopled  rather  by  the  young 
and  the  brave,  and  by  those  who,  as  far  as  this  world 
is  concerned,  had  everything  to  lose  in  assuming  mo- 
nastic vows ;  by  those  who  had  a  large  surplusage  of 
dauntless  energy  for  the  conquest  of  nature,  for  indus- 
trious grappling  with  the  barrenness  of  the  desert,  or 
the  riotous  prodigality  of  the  primaeval  forest.  He 
also  asserts  that  these  mysterious  precursors  of  civili- 
2ation  and  order,  these  men  of  prayer  and  faith,  solved 
the  mystery  of  life,  and  showed  to  a  barbaric  and 
selfish  world  the  secret  of  real  happiness ;  and  urges 
that,  so  far  from  wishing  to  escape  from  their  vows,  or 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  cloister,  they  conceived  a 
passionate  attachment  for  each  other  and  to  their  self- 
imposed  restraints;  that  their  mutual  affection  was 
stronger  than  death ;  and  that,  instead  of  morose  and 
hopeless  abnegation  of  humanity — benignitas,  sim- 
plicitas,  bilaritas — gayety  and  songs  of  joy  transformed 
their  exile  from  the  world  into  the  paradise  of  God. 
But  "  monasticism,"  Dr.  Scbaff  has  well  said,  "  is  not 
the  normal  form  of  Christian  piety.  It  is  an  abnormal 
phenomenon,  a  humanly  devised  service  of  God  (comp. 
Colos.  ii,  16-23),  and  not  rarely  a  sad  enervation  and 
repulsive  distortion  of  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  to  be  estimated,  therefore,  not  by  the  extent 
of  its  self-denial,  not  by  its  outward  acts  of  self-dis- 
cipline (which  may  all  be  found  in  heathenism,  Juda- 
ism, and  Mohammedanism  as  well),  but  by  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  of  humility  and  love  which  animated  it. 
For  humility  is  the  groundwork,  and  love  the  all-ruling 
principle  of  the  Christian  life,  and  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristic of  the  Christian  religion.  Without  love  to 
God  and  charity  to  man,  the  severest  self-punishment 
and  the  utmost  abandonment  of  the  world  are  worth- 
less before  God  (comp.  1  Cor.  xiii,  1-8).  .  .  .  Even  in 
the  most  favorable  case  monasticism  falls  short  of  har- 
monious moral  development,  and  of  that  symmetry  of 
virtue  which  meets  us  in  perfection  in  Christ,  and  next 
to  him  in  the  apostles.  It  lacks  the  finer  and  gentler 
traits  of  character,  which  are  ordinarily  brought  out 
only  in  the  school  of  daily  family  life  and  under  the 
social  ordinances  of  God.  Its  morality  is  rather  neg- 
ative than  positive.  There  is  more  virtue  in  the  tem- 
perate and  thankful  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  God  than 
in  total  abstinence;  in  charitable  and  well-seasoned 
speech  than  in  total  silence;  in  connubial  chastity 
than  in  celibacy;  in  self-denying  practical  labor  for 
the  Church  than  in  solitary  asceticism,  which  only 
pleases  self  and  profits  no  one  else."  Believing  this, 
we  are  constrained  to  maintain  further  that,  although 
the  monastic  orders  have  done  much  to  promote  the 
good  of  man,  the  ideal  which  they  have  proposed  to 
themselves  is  no  more  that  of  genuine  sacrifice  than  a 
collection  of  probable  statements  is  history.  The  high- 
est forms  of  self-surrender  are  those  of  which  the  world 
knows  nothing,  and  whose  beauty  is  derived  not  from 
the  halo  of  sacerdotal  sentiment,  but  from  the  quiet 
discharge  of  unromantic  and,  it  may  be,  irksome  duties. 

Montalembert  also  makes  light  of  the  charges  brought 
against  monasticism,  even  in  its  decline,  and  repu- 
diates the  right  of  any  layman  to  cast  a  stone  at  the 
accumulations  of  wealth  and  luxury  under  which  at 
length  it  succumbed.  In  an  introductory  chapter 
on  the  decline  of  monastic  institutions,  he  admits  that 
their  corruption  and  abuses  were  denounced  by  the 
monks  themselves,  that  the  shield  which  religion  had 
thrown  over  them  was  pierced  and  shattered  from 
within,  and  that  the  most  effective  instrument  in  their 
downfall  was  what  he  terms  the  infamous  "com- 


raende"  by  which  the  title  of  abbot  was  conferred  on 
those  who  were  ignorant  of  monastic  institutions ;  air 
belt  this  step,  so  loathsome  in  his  judgment,  was  the 
work  of  infallible  popes  and  Catholic  kings.  Catho- 
lics have  their  own  institutions  and  the  great  dignita- 
ries of  their  own  Church  to  blame  for  the  most  con- 
spicuous illustrations  and  examples  of  spoliation  and 
robbery.  The  enormous  wealth  accumulated  by  these 
monasteries  was  too  tempting  a  prize  to  be  resisted, 
first  by  rapacious  abbots,  then  by  bishops  hunger- 
ing for  temporal  power  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  influ- 
ence, then  by  needy  kings,  and  at  last  by  unprincipled 
popes.  They  turned  from  one  to  the  other  for  protec- 
tion, and  found  the  spoiler  rather  than  the  friend.  The 
utter  and  ignominious  fall  of  more  than  three  thousand 
monasteries  in  Europe,  and  the  ruthless  destruction 
even  of  their  ruins  in  countries  which  had  never  repu- 
diated the  authority  of  the  Roman  See,  is  a  startling 
fact,  which,  although  our  author  recounts,  he  fails  to 
explain  on  his  own  theory  of  the  supreme  and  God- 
given  claims  of  the  Church ;  while  the  jeremiad  that 
he  wails  over  the  base  uses  to  which  these  gorgeous 
buildings  have  returned  is  out  of  harmony  with  his 
vivid  appreciation  of  modern  ideas  of  progress.  One 
might  suppose  that  on  the  fall  of  the  monaster}'  the 
spirit  of  humanity,  all  care  for  the  sick  and  dying,  all 
science,  art,  and  literature,  all  brave  adventure,  all 
subjugation  and  replenishing  of  the  earth,  and  mis- 
sionary enterprise  had  utterly  vanished;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  fact  of  the  case  is  that  the  mighty 
spirit  generated  by  the  contact  of  Christianity  with 
modern  thought  was  too  strong  to  be  retained  in  the 
crisp  and  worn-out  skins  of  monastic  orders ;  and  when 
these  burst,  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  fragrance  was 
lost.  New  life  demanded  new  institutions,  and  it  is 
too  late  in  the  day  to  prove  that  modern  civilization  is 
only  a  feeble  parody  on  that  which  we  readily  allow 
took  its  origin  in  the  cloister.  Grand  and  even  wor- 
thy attempts,  to  be  sure,  have  been  made  at  various 
times  to  recover  the  ancient  prestige  of  monasticism, 
and  there  is  a  kind  of  work  that  none  perhaps  can  do 
so  well  as  the  Society  of  Jesus ;  but  the  fuel  which 
even  now  promotes  the  flame  of  monastic  piety  is  that 
morbid  view  of  the  nature  of  the  human  will  which  is 
fostered  by  materialistic  science,  that  mischievous  es- 
timate of  human  life  which  proceeds  from  the  scepti- 
cism of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  that  neo-Flatonic 
or  Gnostic  repudiation  of  the  true  brotherhood  of  all 
mankind  which  is  perpetual  dishonor  to  the  word  and 
spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  do  not  wonder  that  in  the 
light  of  these  truths  a  celebrated  English  savant  writes 
that  the  continued  violation  of  the  most  distinctive  at- 
tributes of  human  nature  is  the  recorded  secret  of  the 
failure  of  monachism.  "  Its  principle  of  poverty  has 
ever  outraged  man's  original  conception  of  property ; 
as  a  celibate,  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  social  nature 
of  man ;  and  its  law  of  solitary  striving  for  religious 
perfection  is  antagonistic  to  the  first  principle  of  Chris- 
tian communion  and  spiritual  intercourse.  The  pro- 
fession of  poverty  frequently  ended  in  the  most  insa- 
tiable avarice  and  cupidity,  while  vows  of  perpetual 
virginity  resulted  in  unbounded  licentiousness.  That 
which  began  with  a  sincere  desire  for  perfect  purity, 
ended  in  the  diffusion  of  licensed  corruption."  For 
these  reasons  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  dissenting 
from  the  general  opinion,  which  is  that,  "  however  ser- 
viceable the  monastery  may  have  been  as  an  institu- 
tion in  the  medieval  ages,  preserving,  as  in  an  ark, 
the  treasures  of  religion  and  learning  from  the  waves 
of  barbarism  which  in  rapid  succession  broke  over 
Europe,  it  has  lost  to  a  great  extent  its  beneficial  pow- 
er, and  in  the  present  state  of  society  has  no  peculiar 
functions  of  a  useful  nature  to  discharge ;  and  that  the 
truly  good  of  both  sexes  would  better  serve  the  end  of 
their  being  by  mixing  in  society,  and  trying  to  im- 
prove it,  than  by  turning  monks  and  nuns,  and  look- 
ing out  on  the  world  from  behind  the  bars  of  a  prison, 
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within  which  they  have  by  their  own  consent  submit- 
ted to  be  encaged"  {Brit,  and  For.  Rev.  1868,  p.  450). 

Literature. — (1.)  Greek  writers :  Socrates,  H.  Eccles. 
lib.  iv,  cap.  23  sq. ;  Sozomen,  II.  E.  lib.  i,  cap.  12-14 ; 
Hi,  14;  vi,  28-34;  Pal  lad  i  us,  Historia  Lausiaca  (*I<rro- 
pia  irpoQ  Kavoov,  a  court-officer  under  Theodosius  II, 
to  whom  the  work  was  dedicated),  composed  about 
421,  with  enthusiastic  admiration,  from  personal  ac- 
quaintance, of  the  most  celebrated  contemporaneous 
ascetics  of  Egypt ;  Theodoret  (f  457),  Historia  religiosa, 
seu  ascetica  vivendi  ratio  (<pt\oStO[;  ioTopia),  biogra- 
phies of  thirty  Oriental  anchorets  and  monks,  for  the 
most  part  from  personal  observation  ;  Nil  us  the  elder 
(f  about  450),  De  vita  ascetica,  De  exercitatione  monas- 
tica,  Epistola  355,  and  other  writings.    (2.)  Latin  writ- 
ers: Rufinus  (f  410),  Hist.  Eremi'ica,  s.  Vita  Patrum; 
Sulpicius  Severus  (about  400),  Dialogi  III  (the  first 
dialogue  contains  a  lively  and  entertaining  account  of 
the  Egyptian  monks,  whom  he  visited ;  the  two  others 
relate  to  Martin  of  Tours) ;  Cassianus  (f  432),  Insti- 
tutiones  canobiatis,  and  Collations  Patrum  (spiritual 
conversations  of  Eastern  monks).     Also  the  ascetic 
writings  of  Athanasius  (Vita  Antonii),  Basil,  Greg- 
ory Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  and  Isidore  of  Pel  us! urn 
among  the  Greek ;  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome  (his 
lives  of  anchorets,  and  his  letters),  Cassiodorus,  and 
Gregory  the  Great  among  the  Latin  fathers.     (3.) 
Later  literature:  Holstenius  (a  Roman  convert),  Co- 
der regularum  monastic.  (Rom.  1661 ;  enlarged,  Paris 
und  Augsb.  6  vols,  fol.) ;  the  older  Greek  Menologia 
(jAnvo\6yia)  and  Menaa  (jinvaid),  and  the  Latin  Ca- 
lendar ia  and  Martyrologia—i.  e.  Church  calendars  or 
indices  of  memorial  days  (days  of  the  earthly  death 
and  heavenly  birth)  of  the  saints,  with  short  biograph- 
ical notices  for  liturgical  use ;  Herbert  Rosweyde  (Jes- 
uit), Vitas  Patrum,  sive  Historia  Eremitica,  lib.  x  (Ant- 
werp, 1628) ;  Acta  Sanctorum,  guotquot  toto  orbe  colun- 
tur  (Antwerp,  1643-1786,  53  vols.  fol. ;  begun  by  the 
Jesuit  Bollandus,  continued  by  several  scholars  of  his 
order,  called  Bollandists,  down  to  October  11  in  the 
calendar  of  saints1  days,  and  resumed  in  1845,  after 
long  interruption,  by  Theiner  and  others) ;  D'Achery 
and  Mabillon  (Benedictines),  Acta  Sanctorum  ordinis 
S.  BenedicH  (Paris,  1668-1701,  9  vols,  folio  [to  1100]) ; 
Helyot  (Franciscan),  Hisloire  des  ordres  monasiiques 
religieux  et  militaires  (Par.  1714-19,  8  vols.  4to ;  new 
ed.,  with  an  additional  vol.  on  the  modern  history  of 
monachism  by  Migne,  1849,  4  vols.) ;  Butler  (R.  C), 
The  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  Martyrs,  and  other  principal 
Saints,  arranged  according  to  the  Catholic  calendar, 
and  completed  to  December  81  (1745,  and  often  since ; 
best  ed.  Lond.  1812-13,  12  vols. ;  another,  Baltimore, 
1844,  4  vols.) ;  Gibbon,  chap,  xxxvii  ("Origin,  Prog- 
ress, and  Effects  of  Monastic  Life ;"  very  unfavorable, 
and  written  in  lofty  philosophical  contempt) ;  Henrion 
(R.  C),  Histoire  des  ordres  religieux  (Par.  1835) ;  Bie- 
denfeld,  Ursprung  sdmmUicher  Monchsorden  im  Orient 
u.  Occident  (Weimar,  1837,  3  vols.) ;  Schmidt  (R.  C), 
Die  Monchs-,  Nonnen-,  u.  geistlichen  Ritterorden  nebst 
Ordensregeln  u.  Abbildungen  (Augsb.  1838  sq.);  Paul 
Lacroix,  Military  and  Religious  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  at  the  Period  of  the  Renaissance ;  Day,  Monastic  In- 
stitutions: their  Origin,  Progress,  etc.  (Lond.  1846,  2d 
ed.) ;  Milman  (Anglican),  History  of  Ancient  Christian- 
ity (bk.  iii,  chap,  xi),  and  his  Latin  Christianity;  Ruff- 
ner  (Presbyterian),  The  Fathers  of  the  Desert  (N.  Y., 
1850,  2  vols.),  full  of  curious  information,  in  popular 
form  ;  Montalembcrt  (R.  C),  Les  Monies  d}  Occident 
depuis  St.  BenoU  jusqu'a  St.  Bernard  (Paris,  1860  sq. ; 
translated  into  English,  The  Monks  of  the  West,  etc., 
Edinb.  and  Lond.  1861  sq.) ;  another  extensive  work 
has  been  in  preparation  for  some  time  by  the  Bene- 
dictine Dom  Gueranger,  of  France ;  Zfickler,  Kritische 
Geschichte  der  Askese  (Frankfurt -am -Main,  1863); 
comp.  also  Hefele,  ConciKrngeschichte  (the  several  vol- 
umes) ;  Wessenberg,  Kirchen  versammlungen,  i,  119  sq. 
(see  Index  in  vol.  iv);  Ozanam, Etudes  Germaniques; 


Guizot,  Hist.  Civffizition,  ii,  279  sq. ;  and  the  relevant 
sections  of  Tillemont,  Fleury,  Schrockh  (vols,  v  and 
viii),  Neander,  Schaff,  and  Gieseler.  Regarding  Chris- 
tian monasticism  as  compared  with  other  forms  of  ascet- 
icism, see  Hospinian,  De  origine  etprogressu  monacha- 
tus,  lib.  vi  (Tig.  1588 ;  enlarged,  Geneva,  1669,  folio)  ; 
Mohler  (R.  C),  Geschichte  des  Mdncht&ums  in  der  ZeU 
seiner  Entstehung  u.  ersten  AusbUdung  (1836 ;  collected 
works,  Regensb.  vol.  ii,  p.  165  sq. ;  Taylor  (Independ- 
ent), Ancient  Christianity  (Lond.  1844),  i,  299  sq. ;  Vo- 
gel,  "Ueher  das  Moncbthum"  (Berlin,  1858),  in  the 
Deutsche  Zeitschriftf.  christl.  Wissenschaft,  etc. ;  Schaff, 
"  Ueber  den  Ursprung  und  Character  des  Monch- 
thums,"  in  Dorner's,  etc.,  Jahrbucher  fur  deutsche  The- 
ologie  (1861),  p.  555  sq. ;  Cropp,  Origines  et  Causa  mo- 
nachatus  (Gfttt.  1863) ;  Lea,  Hist.  Sacerdotal  Celibacy, 
chap,  vii,  xxx ;  Lecky,  Hist.  Rationalism  (see  Index) ; 
id.,  Hist.  European  Morals  (see  Index):  Gould,  Ori- 
gin of  Religious  Belief  (X.  Y.,  1871,  2  vols.  8vo),  i,  339 
sq. ;  Edinburgh  Review,  Jan.,  1849 ;  Eclectic  Magazine, 
April,  1849 ;  English  Review,  ii,  77, 424  ;  [Lond.]  Quar. 
Rev.  exxvii,  July,  1861 ;  Eclectic  Review,  July,  1859 ; 
Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Rev.  July,  1868  ;  British  Quar.  Rtv. 
art.  viii,  July,  1868 ;  Edinb.  Rev.  April,  1868 ;  St.  James** 
Magazine,  March,  1870. 

Monboddo,  James  Burnet,  Ijord,  a  Scotch  writ- 
er, noted  for  his  eccentric  speculations  of  primitive  his- 
tory, was  bom  at  the  family  seat  of  Monboddo,  in 
Kincardineshire,  Scotland,  in  1714.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  at  Groningen,  Hol- 
land. On  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1737,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  considerable 
practice.  In  1767  he  was  promoted  to  the  judicial 
bench,  and  became  titled  as  Lord  Monboddo.  But  he  by 
no  means  confined  himself  to  the  legal  profession.  He 
employed  his  pen  in  various  departments  of  speculative 
philosophy,  in  which  he  displayed  a  profound  rather 
than  a  useful  learning.  He  was  thoroughly  versed  in 
Greek  literature,  of  which  he  became  such  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  as  almost  to  scorn  modern  learning. 
His  great  work,  Origin  and  Progress  of  Languages,  first 
appeared  in  1773.  In  this  he  affirms,  and  endeavors  to 
demonstrate,  the  superiority  of  his  favorite  ancients 
over  their  present  degenerate  posterity,  and  discourses 
at  large  on  the  honor  due  the  Greek  language.  This 
work  met  with  no  very  marked  success,  being  read 
more  on  account  of  its  eccentricities  than  for  its  prac- 
tical utility.  Monboddo  was  in  a  certain  sense,  how- 
ever, the  forerunner  of  the  now  so  well-known  English 
naturalist,  Charles  Darwin.  Like  the  latter,  Monboddo 
expressed  his  belief  iu  the  theory  that  men  were  orig- 
inally monkeys,  and  he  went  even  so  far  as  to  insist 
that  a  nation  still  exists  possessed  of  tails.  His  pecul- 
iar views  were  the  subject  of  much  merriment  and  rid- 
icule by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  represents  lord  Monboddo  as 
asking  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  had  made  a  visit  to  Bot- 
any Bay,  whether  he  had  met  this  strange  race  in  his 
travels.  On  receiving  a  negative  answer,  he  was  much 
disappointed.  Lord  Monboddo's  pen  furnished  the  pub- 
lic also  with  a  work  on  Ancient  Metaphysics,  in  6  vols., 
the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  1778.  In  this  he 
endeavors  to  dissect  the  philosophy  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ; 
and,  as  in  the  former  work,  he  shows  an  extravagant 
fondness  for  Grecian  learning  and  philosophy.  He  seems 
to  lack  the  ability  of  placing  these  ideas  within  the  easy 
grasp  of  modern  thought,  though  he  shows  his  own 
thorough  knowledge,  of  Aristotle  particularly.  In  this 
work  he  further  explains  and  supports  his  Darwinian 
ideas.  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  draws  a  pen-picture 
of  this  eccentric  genius,  and  represents  him  as  "a  plain, 
elderly  man,  wearing  an  ordinary  gray  coat,  leather 
breeches,  and  coarse  worsted  stockings,  conversing  with 
great  affability  about  various  matters — lamenting  the 
decline  of  classical  learning,  and  claiming  credit  for 
having  adopted  the  Norfolk  husbandry."  Lord  Mon- 
boddo resided  in  Edinburgh  until  his  death,  May  26, 
1799.     See  Edinb.  Review,  lviit,  45 ;  Cooper,  Biog.  DicU 
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s.  v. ;  ADibone,  Diet,  of  British  and  A  merican  A  uthors, 
a.  v. ;  Chambers,  Cyclopaedia,  s.  v. ;  English  Encydop. 
a.  v. ;  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1799 ;  Tytler,  Life  of  Lord 
Karnes.     (H.W.T.) 

Moncada.Louis-ANTOiNE  db  Belluga  i>B,a  Span- 
ish prelate,  was  born  at  Motril,  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada, 
Nov.  30, 1662.  He  entered  the  Church,  where  his  distin- 
guished birth  placed  many  ecclesiastical  honors  within 
his  power,  but.  with  pious  modesty,  he  refused  them  alL 
Philip  V  appointed  him  bishop  of  Carthagena  and  Mur- 
cia  in  1705.  Soon  after  the  archduke,  who  disputed  the 
crown  with  Philip,  invaded  Spain.  Moncada  remained 
faithful  to  his  sovereign,  and  so  strongly  evinced  his 
devotion  that  Philip  rewarded  him  with  the  titles  of 
viceroy  of  Valencia  and  captain-general  of  Murcia  in 
1706.  But,  notwithstanding  these  royal  favors,  his 
zeal  did  not  degenerate  into  servility,  and  he  resisted 
the  court  when  he  thought  the  interests  of  the  Church 
were  compromised.  Thus  he  obstinately  opposed  a  duty 
placed  ou  the  property  of  the  clergy.  At  the  height  of 
his  quarrel  with  the  king's  party,  he  was  included  in  a 
promotion  of  cardinals;  but,  believing  in  faithful  sub- 
mission to  the  administration  of  his  country,  though  a 
prelate,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  accept  the  pur- 
ple without  the  king's  consent.  This  permission  had 
only  been  delayed  to  test  the  bishop's  constancy,  and, 
according  to  Saint-Simon, "  the  affair  ended  with  un- 
equalled glory  for  Belluga."  "  Subsequently,"  adds 
Saint-Simon,  "  Belluga,  who  had  more  zeal  than  discre- 
tion, wished  to  institute  some  reforms,  which  the  bishops 
of  Spain  could  not  permit.  They  opposed  his  plans 
with  great  success,  and  Belluga,  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure for  his  country  the  advantages  he  proposed,  be- 
came greatly  disgusted,  and  entreated  the  king  to  re- 
lease him  from  the  bishopric  of  Murcia,  and  permit  him 
to  retire  to  Rome."  He  was  there,  as  in  Murcia,  a  very 
faithful  subject  to  his  king,  and  still  preserved  an  anx- 
ious interest  in  all  his  affairs.  His  virtue,  which  lifted 
him  above  all  politics,  acquired  for  him  a  veneration 
and  consideration  during  the  whole  course  of  his  long  life. 
He  died  at  Rome,  Feb.  22, 1743.  See  Moreri,  Grand  Diet. 
Histor.  s.  v. ;  Saint-Simon,  Mimoires,  xi,  197-199  (edit 
Cheniel).— Hoefcr,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Monceauz  (Moncmus),  Francois  db,  a  French 
writer  noted  for  his  studies  in  comparative  archaeology, 
was  a  native  of  Arras,  and  flourished  in  the  second  half 
of  the  16th  century.  He  took  quite  an  active  part  in 
the  political  affairs  of  France  and  Italy,  but  neverthe- 
less found  time  to  write :  Deportis  civitafis  Juda  effort 
Judiciorumque  in  iis  exercendorum  prisco  ritu  (Paris, 
1687,  4to)  : — Bucolica  Sacra,  sice  Cantici  Canticorum 
poetica  paraphrasis  et  in  eamdem  lucubrationum,  lib.  ii 
(ibid.  1587, 4to;  1589,  8vo): — Apparitimatm  dirinarum 
qua  de  Rubo  et  quce  in  jflgypto  rerertenti  in  diversorio 
Moysi  facta  Historia  (Arras,  1592, 12mo ;  1597,  4to)  :— 
In  Psalmum  xliv  Paraphrasis  poetica  (Douai,  4to) : — 
Aaron  purgatus, seu  de  vitulo  aureo,  lib.  ii  (Arras,  1606, 
8vo ;  Leipsic,  1689,  in  A  ntiquitates  Biblica,  and  in  vol. 
ix  of  Pearson's  Critici  Sacri.  The  Church  of  Rome  ex- 
purgated it  in  1609) : — Responsio  pro  vitulo  aureo  non 
aureo  (Pari*,  1608, 8vo),  a  reply  to  Viseur's  Destruction 
du  "  Veaux  d'orpurglT  (ibid  1608, 8  vo).  See  Andre,  Bib- 
liotheca  Belgica,  a.  v. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Monclar,  Jean-  Pierre  -Francois  de  Ripert, 
Marquis  de,  a  French  religious  writer,  noted  as  a  de- 
fender of  the  Huguenots,  was  born  Oct.  1, 1711,  at  Apt, 
Provence.  He  was  descended  from  the  family  of  the 
dauphiness,  and  was  the  son  of  a  magistrate  whom  the 
chancellor  Daguesseau  had  surnamed  L' Amour  du  bien. 
Dec.  19,  1732,  he  succeeded  his  father  as  procurator- 
general  to  the  Parliament  of  Provence;  he  was  then 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  a  ready  orator,  a 
brilliant  lawyer,  and  profoundly  versed  in  public  law. 
From  1749  he  energetically  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
the  Protestants,  and  endeavored  to  obtain  for  them  civil 
rehabilitation  and  liberty  of  conscience.     In  his  article 


on  the  clandestine  marriages  of  the  Reformed,  he  raised 
his  voice,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  humanity,  against 
the  iniquitous  laws  which  condemned  to  ignominy  and 
illegitimacy  the  fruits  of  their  unions ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  demonstrated,  by  learned  calculations,  that  it 
was  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  state  to  favor  the 
progress  of  population.  In  1752  the  republic  of  Geneva, 
a  prey  to  civil  dissensions,  rendered  homage  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  magistrate  by  choosing  him  as  arbiter  for 
the  two  parties  in  collision.  "At  this  time,"  says  M. 
Villemain, "  an  event  occurred  which  developed  the  tal- 
ents of  several  men  in  the  parliaments  of  the  kingdom ; 
this  was  the  trial  and  expulsion  of  the  celebrated  society 
of  the  Jesuits.  Monclar  took  a  lively  and  active  inter- 
est in  this  affair,  and  his  expose*  of  their  doctrines  was  a 
masterpiece  of  method  and  clearness,  without  exaggera- 
tion, and  without  false  eloquence.  In  the  remonstrances 
that  he  was  charged  to  draw  up  in  the  name  of  those 
opposed  to  the  Jesuits,  Monclar  knew  how  to  unite  a 
dignified  firmness  with  the  respect  due  to  the  sovereign, 
and  to  avoid  that  rather  republican  severity  with  which 
Voltaire  reproaches  Malesherbes."  He  was  instrumen- 
tal in  restoring  Venaissin  to  France  (in  1768),  and  re- 
ceived for  his  services  from  Louis  XV  a  pension  and  the 
title  of  marquis  (October,  1769).  Monclar,  after  forty 
years  of  active  life,  withdrew  to  his  estate  of  Saint-Sa- 
turain,  where  he  died,  Feb.  12, 1773.  Romanists  claim 
that  Monclar  in  his  dying  hour  made  known  to  his  con- 
fessor a  regret  for  what  he  had  said  against  the  Holy 
See  and  the  Society  of  Jesus.  But  there  seems  to 
be  no  ground  for  the  declaration,  as  the  whole  life  of 
the  marquis  speaks  against  any  such  change.  He  wrote 
Memoire  thiologique  et  politique  au  sujet  des  manages 
clandestins  des  Protestants  en  France  (1755, 8 vo) ;  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance  it  aroused  a  warm  discussion: 
more  than  twenty  pamphlets  were  published  for  or 
against: — Compte  rendu  des  Constitutions  des  Jesuites 
(1762,  2  vols.  12rao) ;  reprinted  since  with  the  Requisi~ 
toire  du  4  Janviei;  1763,  and  the  Conclusions  du  5  Mars, 
1765,  on  the  bull  Apostolicum,  pascendi  (Paris,  1769,  2 
vols.  4to  and  8vo).  The  complete  works  of  Monclar, 
comprising  8  vols.  8vo,  were  published  in  1855.  See 
Borely,  £loge  de  Monclar,  pronounced  November,  1843 ; 
Achard,  Diet,  de  Provence,  s.  v. ;  Villemain,  Tableau  du 
dur-huifieme  siecle,  9*  lecon ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Cent- 
ral*, 8.  v. 

Mongon,  Jean  t>e,  a  Spanish  theologian,  who  ad- 
vanced heretical  opinions  on  the  doctrine  of  the  immac- 
ulate conception,  was  bom  at  Monteson,  Aragon,  about 
1360..  He  joined  the  brotherhood  of  St.  Dominic,  taught 
theology  at  Valentia,  and  in  1383  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  four  years  later.  Hav- 
ing in  his  theses  advanced  some  propositions  contrary 
to  the  belief  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin, 
he  saw  them  condemned  by  the  faculty,  and  Pierre 
d'Orgcmont,  then  bishop,  forbade  their  maintenance 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  This  quarrel  led  to 
great  trouble  in  the  university ;  those  partisans  of  the 
Spanish  monk  who  refused  to  retract  were  thrown  into 
prison,  and  he  himself  was  excluded  from  all  the  Do- 
minican courts.  Moncon  thereupon  appealed  to  Clem- 
ent VII,  schismatic  pope,  residing  at  Avignon;  but,  per- 
ceiving that  the  commissioners  given  him  were  not 
favorable,  he  took  to  flight  (January,  1389),  and  was 
found  in  Aragon,  where  he  was  excommunicated.  In 
order  to  revenge  himself  for  the  persecution,  he  entered 
the  service  of  pope  Urban  IV,  and  wrote  against  Clem- 
ent VII.  Peace  was  not  concluded  until  1403,  and  onlv 
by  the  intervention  of  many  princes  and  of  the  pope  of 
Avignon,  Benedict  XIII.  In  1412  he  was  instructed  by 
the  duke  Alfonso  to  sustain  his  right  to  the  crown  of 
Aragon.  His  works  have  never  been  printed.  See 
Echard  and  Quetif,  Script,  ord.  Pradicatorum. — Univer- 
seUe  Biog.  s.  v. 

Monconys,  Baltiiasar,  Dr.,  a  French  traveller, 
noted  for  his  Oriental  studies,  was  born  at  Lyons  near 
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the  opening  of  the  17th  century.  After  receiving  a  lib- 
eral education  at  the  University  of  Salamauca,  he  vis- 
ited the  East,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  remains  of 
the  philosophy  of  Tfismegistus  and  Zoroaster ;  but  re- 
turned without  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  mission, 
and  died  in  1665.  His  travels  were  published  by  his 
learned  friend,  Jean  Berthet,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
(Paris,  1665-6,  3  vols.  4to;  reprinted  in  Holland,  1696, 
6  vols.  12mo).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xxxv, 
952. 

MoncriefT,  Sir  Henry,  Bart.,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  di- 
vine, son  of  the  Rev.  Sir  William  Moncrieff,  was  born 
in  Blackford,  Perthshire,  Feb.  6, 1750.  After  receiving 
an  elementary  education  in  his  native  place,  he  repaired 
to  the  University  of  Glasgow  for  the  purpose  of  fitting 
himself  for  the  pulpit.  In  the  midst  of  his  collegiate 
course  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father.  The 
patrons  of  the  charge  thus  left  vacant,  moved  by  a 
strong  affection  for  Sir  William,  and  a  confidence  in  the 
more  than  ordinary  talent  displayed  by  his  son,  reserved 
the  pastorate  for  "Sir  Harry,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
called.  He  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  entered 
upon  a  theological  course,  which  he  completed  in  Au- 
gust, 1771 ;  was  then  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  installed  as  successor  to  his  father. 
His  talents  were  too  remarkable  to  allow  of  his  remain- 
ing long  in  this  humble  position,  and  the  attention  he 
attracted  soon  caused  him  to  be  called  to  Edinburgh, 
where,  in  1775,  he  became  the  officiating  minister  of  St. 
Cuthbert's,  the  largest  parochial  charge  in  the  Scottish 
capital  Though  the  numerical  strength  of  his  parish 
prevented  him  from  coming  into  frequent  personal  con- 
tact with  all,  still  he  seems  to  have  been  dearly  beloved 
as  a  pastor  and  friend.  He  had  a  commanding  appear- 
ance, was  gifted  with  a  powerfully  argumentative  ora- 
tory, and  was  zealous  as  well  as  learned.  In  the  pulpit 
his  style  was  characterized  by  force  more  than  by  ele- 
gance. Avoiding  flights  of  fancy  and  displays  of  rhe- 
torical talent,  he  used  his  cultured  intellectual  strength 
to  make  truth  strike  the  heart  rather  than  please  the 
brain.  In  his  time  the  moderate  party  held  the  major- 
ity in  the  Scottish  Church,  but  his  hatred  of  intoler- 
ance and  love  of  freedom  led  him  to  take  a  stand  with 
the  liberal  and  evangelical  party,  while  his  natural  in- 
dependence of  character  made  his  position  one  of  bold- 
ness and  prominence.  The  deliberations  of  the  General 
Assembly,  which  met  yearly  at  Edinburgh,  were  of  a 
mixed  political  and  religious  nature.  In  these  meet- 
ings Sir  Harry  took  an  active  part,  and  his  talents  as  a 
debater  soon  ranked  him  among  the  ablest  of  Scotland's 
platform  orators.  In  1785  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
as  moderator  of  the  Assembly,  an  honor  which  was  con- 
ferred on  him  several  times  thereafter.  In  these  relig- 
ious discussions  he  showed  great  abhorrence  of  every- 
thing savoring  of  bigotry  or  intolerance,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  listen  to  and  engage  in  any  argument  which 
aimed  at  the  discovery  of  truth.  Yet  his  religious  be- 
liefs were  tenaciously  adhered  to  and  boldly  advocated. 
Politically  also  he  was  active,  and,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, as  "  a  Whig  of  1688."  He  earnestly  opposed 
all  civil  disabilities  for  religious  creeds,  and  heartily 
supported  "  the  constitution  as  founded  upon  the  rock 
of  lawful  resistance  by  the  patriots  of  the  first  James 
and  Charles's  time,  and  as  finally  purified  by  those  of 
the  Revolution."  Indeed,  it  has  been  truly  said  that 
"  in  him  Scotland  found  a  warm-hearted  lover  of  man- 
kind, a  strong  advocate  of  political  and  religious  free- 
dom, and  a  zealous  party  leader."  He  continued  to  la- 
bor in  this  wide  field  of  usefulness  as  pastor  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert's and  leader  of  the  liberal  party  until  the  time  of 
his  death,  June  14, 1827.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
adopted  the  additional  surname  of  Wellwood  ;  but  he 
is  better  known  as  "  Sir  Harry,"  he  being  in  his  day  the 
only  man  of  noble  rank  who  ministered  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  He  published  several  treatises  concerning 
the  ecclesiastical  discussions  of  his  time,  also  Discourses 
on  the  Evidences  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Revelations 


(1815),  and  an  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  ofDr, 
John  Erskine  (1818).  His  Sermons,  with  a  memoir  by 
his  son,  have  also  been  published  in  three  volumes 
(1829-31).  "Those  who  read  these  sermons,"  says  a 
critic  in  the  Edinb.  Rev,  (vi,  112),  "  will  never  be  dis- 
turbed with  the  author's  admiration  of  himself  or  his 
misconception  of  the  subject ;  nor  will  their  impatience 
be  excited  by  anything  puerile,  declamatory,  verbose, 
or  inaccurate.  They  will  find  everywhere  indications 
of  a  vigorous  and  independent  understanding ;  and, 
though  they  may  not  always  be  gratified  with  flights 
of  fancy  or  graces  of  composition,  they  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  attracted  by  the  unaffected  expression  of  goodness 
and  sincerity  which  runs  through  the  whole  publica- 
tion." See  Edinb.  Rev.  xlvii,  242 ;  Encydop.  Britanmea, 
s.  v. ;  Chambers,  Biog.  Diet,  of  Eminent  Scotsmen,  iv, 
456 ;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  xxii,  580 ;  Allibone,  Diet, 
of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v.     (H.  W.  T.) 

Mondonville,  Jeanne  Juliabd,  Dame  Torles 
db,  a  French  Roman  Catholic  woman,  noted  as  the 
foundress  of  a  pious  order,  was  born  at  Toulouse  in  1626, 
The  daughter  of  a  president  of  the  Parliament  of  Ton- 
louse,  Jeanne  Juliard  was  distinguished  for  her  mind 
and  her  beauty.  In  1646  she  married  Turles,  lord  of 
Mondonville,  who  left  her  a  widow  while  still  young, 
but  endowed  with  a  considerable  fortune.  Refusing 
many  honorable  offers  of  marriage,  she  determined  to 
devote  herself  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor  and  the  re- 
lief of  the  sick.  In  order  the  more  completely  to  effect 
her  object,  she  founded  in  1652,  with  the  approbation 
of  Marca,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  the  congregation 
called  Les  Fitles  de  VEnfance,  This  institution  was  au- 
thorized in  1663  by  pope  Alexander  VII,  and  approved 
by  letters  patent  of  eighteen  bishops  and  many  doctors 
in  theology.  The  congregation  was  progressing  finely, 
and  already  counted  many  chapels,  when  it  was  sud- 
denly and  violently  attacked  by  the  Jesuits,  on  the 
ground  that  the  constitution  of  the  new  congregation 
contained  maxims  dangerous  to  religion  and  moraja, 
They  obtained  the  nomination  of  commissioners  to  ex- 
amine the  criminated  points,  and  exerted  themselves  so 
effectively  that  the  congregation  of  the  Fillet  de  VEn- 
fance  was  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  council  in  1686. 
Madame  de  Mondonville  was  imprisoned  at  the  Hospi- 
talieres  of  Coutances,  where  she  died  in  1703,  after 
twenty  years  of  the  most  rigorous  confinement  The 
Jesuits  did  not  wait  for  that  event  before  they  confis- 
cated the  property  of  the  dissolved  congregation,  and 
established  in  its  stead  seminaries  and  houses  of  their 
own  order.  An  old  Jesuit  and  lawyer,  Reboulet,  in  his 
Uistoire  des  Filles  de  la  Congregation  de  VEnfance 
(Avignon,  1734),  accuses  Madame  de  Mondonville  of 
having  given  an  asylum  to  men  of  treasonable  views 
towards  the  state,  that  she  had  furnished  some  of  them 
with  means  of  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  that  she  had 
printed  in  her  house  many  libels  on  the  conduct  of  the 
king  and  his  council ;  and  the  Jesuits  as  an  order  fought 
these  unfortunate  women  as  if  they  had  been  redoubta- 
ble enemies,  and  very  soon  despoiled  them  of  all  their 
goods.  But  when,  subsequently,  circumstances  changed, 
and  the  credit  of  the  Jesuits  declined  rapidly,  the  Par- 
liament of  Toulouse,  at  the  request  of  the  abbe  Juliard, 
a  relation  of  Madame  de  Mondonville,  condemned  Re- 
boulet's  work  to  the  names  as  calumnious  and  false.  See 
Necrologe  des  Amis  de  la  Veriii. — Hoefer,  Now.  Biog. 
Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Monegonde,  Saikte,  a  French  Roman  Catholic 
woman,  noted  as  the  foundress  of  a  religious  order,  was 
born  at  Chartres  in  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century. 
She  was  the  descendant  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  mar- 
ried, contrary  to  her  own  wishes,  in  obedience  to  her 
parents'  will,  and  had  two  daughters,  who  died  at  an 
early  age.  The  period  of  mourning  having  passed,  she 
withdrew  to  a  narrow  cell,  with  no  other  opening  than 
a  shutter,  where  she  received  a  little  barley-rlour,  which 
she  kneaded  into  bread.    This  was  her  sole  nourish,- 
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nent,  and  even  in  this  she  indulged  only  when  pressed 
hy  extreme  hanger.  After  a  considerable  period,  Sainte 
Monegonde  left  the  city  of  Chartres  in  order  to  continue 
the  same  kind  of  life  at  Tours,  near  the  tomb  of  St. 
Martin.  The  sensation  produced  by  the  miracles  at- 
tributed to  her  aroused  her  husband  and  many  of  her 
friends,  who  took  her  back  to  Chartres;  but,  convinced 
by  her  urgent  solicitations,  they  permitted  her  to  return 
to  Tours,  where  she  formed  a  small  religious  order  of 
women,  called  J*es  Fillet  spirituelles,  with  whom  she 
continued  her  austerities  until  her  death.  St.  Gregory 
of  Tours  refers  to  her  so-called  miracles,  and  aided  her 
in  building  a  monastery,  called  Saint-Pierre~le-Puellier. 
This  ediiice  became  a  collegiate  church  for  secular  can- 
ons. It  was  burned  in  1562  by  the  Calvinists,  and 
Sainte  Monegonde's  body  perished  in  the  flames.  She 
died  at  Tours,  July  2, 570,  and  this  day  is  still  observed 
in  her  honor.  See  St.  Gregoire,  De  Gloria  Confessorum ; 
MartyroL  Rem.  (July  2) ;  Bailiet,  Vie  des  Saints,  vol.  ii 
(July  2);  Richard  and  Giraud,  Bibtiotheque  Sacree. — 
Butler,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  iii,  16  aq. 

Monergism  (from  povoc.,  sole,  and  ipyov,  work)  is 
a  term  used  to  designate  the  doctrine  that  in  regenera- 
tion there  is  but  one  efficient  agent,  viz.  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  is  held  by  monergists  that  "  the  will  of  sinfid  man 
has  not  the  least  inclination  towards  holiness,  nor  any 
power  to  act  in  a  holy  manner,  until  it  has  been  acted 
upon  by  divine  grace ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  said 
with  strictness  to  co-operate  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  since 
it  acts  in  conversion  only  after  it  is  quickened  by  the 
Holy  Spirit."  The  doctrine  i?  opposed  to  synergism, 
which  teaches  that  there  are  two  efficient  agents  in 
regeneration— the  human  soul  and  the  divine  Spirit — 
co-operating  together,  a  theory  which  accordingly  holds 
that  the  soul  has  not  lost  all  inclination  towards  holi- 
ness, nor  all  power  to  seek  for  it  under  the  influence  of 
ordinary  motives.    Sec  Synergism. 

Monestier,  Blaise,  a  French  philosopher,  who  did 
great  service  in  combating  the  evil  influences  of  the 
infidel  schools  which  abounded  in  France  towards  the 
dose  of  the  18th  century,  was  born  April  18,  1717,  at 
Antezat,  diocese  of  Clermont.  After  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits  for  some  time,  he  abandoned  that  order  to  allow 
himself  more  liberty  for  the  cultivation  of  his  taste  for 
study.     He  taught  mathematics  at  Clermont-Ferrand 

.  and  philosophy  at  Toulouse,  where  he  died  in  1776.  He 
is  the  author  of  Dissertation  sur  la  Nature  et  la  Forma' 
tion  de  la  Grile  (Bordeaux,  1752, 12 mo),  which  won  a 
prize  at  the  Academy  of  Bordeaux  '.—Dissertations  sur 
r Analogic  du  Son  et  la  Lumiere, et  sur  le  Temps,  which 
also  drew  a  prize  at  the  Academy  of  Nancy,  and  was 
printed  in  the  collection  of  that  company  in  1754: — 
Primcipes  de  la  Piste  Chretienne  (Toulouse,'  1756,  2  vols. 

12mo) : — La  trait  Philosophic,  par  I'AbW  M (Brax- 

ellea  and  Par.  1774, 8vo),  a  work  directed  against  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Encyclopaedists,  and  particularly  against 
Ia.  Systsme  de  la  Nature,  and  published  by  Needham. 
"  In  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  La  vraie  Philosophies  says 
a  reviewer, "  we  should  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  re- 
pelled by  the  violent  declamations  and  bad  taste  pre- 
sented by  each  page,  above  all  in  the  preface,  nor  by 
the  indecision  of  the  plan  and  the  disorder  in  the  suc- 
cession of  ideas  which  result  from  it.  The  doctrine 
which  it  contains  is  an  experimental  and  eclcctical  spir- 
itualism, equally  distant  from  the  theory  of  innate 
ideas  and  from  the  system  of  transformed  sensation,  but 
where  Cartesianism  occupies  the  greatest  place."  After 
having  placed  sensations  and  sentiments  in  the  heart, 
Monestier  analyzes  reason,  which  he  divides  into  prim- 
itive ideas  (ideas  of  unity,  being,  time,  space,  affirma- 
tion, negation,  with  the  axioms  of  geometry  and  mor- 
als), the  faculty  of  generalizing  and  abstracting,  the 
idea  of  the  infinite,  and  the  faculties  of  induction  and 
reasoning.  The  idea  of  the  infinite,  imprinted  as  it  is 
on  all  nature's  work,  attests  to  us  the  existence  of  God 

,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  at  the  same  time  that 
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it  instructs  us  in  regard  to  our  own  destiny.  The  au- 
thor closes  by  a  discussion  of  free  will.  See  Diet,  des 
Sciences  phibs.  iv,  289-291,  s.  v^— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Eioy. 
Gene  rale,  s.  v. 

Moneta,  an  Italian  theologian  and  member  of  the 
order  of  the  Dominicans  at  Cremona,  flourished  in  (he 
13th  century.  He  was,  before  entering  the  order,  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Bologna.  He  was  noted  for 
his  sense  and  his  zeal  against  the  false  teachers  of  lib 
time.  He  died  about  1240.  Moneta  left  a  Summa  con- 
tra Catharos  H  Waldenses  (Rome,  1643).  He  is  also 
supposed  to  be  the  author  of  Compendium  loyicxt  propter 
minus  eruditos.  See  Ari&ius,  Cremona  liter  at  a ;  Echard, 
BibUotheca  Prmdicatorum  (Paris,  1719-31,  2  vol*,  fol.), 
i,  122.— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  xii,  806, 807. 

Money  (Heb.  5)t33,  ke'seph,  silver,  as  often  rendered, 
Chald.  C)M,  hesaph',  Gr.  apyvpiov,  silver,  or  a  piece  of 
silver,  as  often  rendered;  also  Ktppa,  coin,  i.  q.  vopiapa, 
lit.  a  standard  of  valuation;  xo\koq,  brass,  as  some- 
times rendered ;  and  XP*IP°,  lit.  whatever  is  used  in  ex- 
change). In  the  present  article  we  shall  confine  our 
attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  in  general, 
leaving  the  discussion  of  particular  coins  for  the  special 
head  of  Numismatics.  The  value  of  the  coins  is  c  rel- 
ative thing,  depending,  with  respect  to  the  several 
pieces  and  kinds  of  metal,  in  part  upon  the  ascertained 
weight  (L  e.  intrinsic  value,  for  which  see  Metrology), 
and  in  part  upon  the  interchange  of  the  mintage  of  va- 
rious ages  and  countries  prevalent  in  Palestine  (i.  e.  cur- 
rent value;  see  Coin);  but,  in  point  offset,  still  more 
upon  the  depreciation  of  the  precious  metals  as  a  stand- 
ard of  value  in  comparison  with  purchasable  articles, 
arising  from  the  fluctuating  balance  of  supply  and  de- 
mand (i.  e.  mercantile  value).  In  the  following  discus- 
sion we  make  large  use  of  the  articles  in  Kit  to'*  and 
Smith's  Dictionaries. 

I.  Non-metallic  Currency.  —  Different  commodities 
have  been  used  aa  money  in  the  primitive  state  of  soei- 
etv  in  all  countries.  Those  nations  which  subsist  bv 
the  chase,  such  as  the  ancient  Russians  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  North  American  Indians,  use  the  skins  of  the 
animals  killed  in  hunting  as  money  (Storch,  Trails 
(TEconomie  Politique,  tome  i).  In  a  pastoral  state  of 
society  cattle  are  chiefly  used  as  money.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  the  armor  of  Diomede  cost  nine 
oxen,  and  that  of  Glaucus  one  hundred  (Iliad,  vi,  235). 
The  etymology  of  the  Latin  word  pecunia,  signifying 
money,  and  of  all  its  derivatives,  affords  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  cattle  (peats)  were  the  first  money  of  the 
Komans.  They  were  also  used  as  money  by  the  Ger- 
mans, whose  laws  fix  the  amount  of  penalties  for  par- 
ticular offences  to  be  paid  in  cattle  (Storch,  I  c).  In 
agricultural  countries  corn  Mould  be  used  in  remote 
ages  as  money,  and  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  not 
unusual  to  stipulate  for  com  rents  and  wages.  Various 
commodities  have  been  and  are  still  used  in  different 
countries.  Smith  mentions  salt  as  the  common  money 
of  Abyssinia  ( Wealth  of  Nations,  i,  4).  A  species  of 
cyprasa,  called  the  cowry,  gathered  on  the  shores  of  the 
Maldive  Islands,  and  of  which  6400  constitute  a  rupee, 
is  used  in  making  small  payments  throughout  India, 
and  is  the  only  money  of  certain  districts  in  Africa. 
Dried  fish  forms  the  money  of  Iceland  and  Newfound- 
land ;  sugar  of  some  of  the  West  India  Islands ;  and 
among  the  first  settlers  in  America  corn  and  tobacco 
were  used  as  money  (Holmes's  American  Annals). 
Smith  mentions  that  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations  there  was  a  village  in  Scotland 
where  it  was  customary  for  a  workman  to  carry  nails  as 
money  to  the  baker's  shop  or  the  alehouse  (i,  4). 

II.  Bullion  as  a  Circulating  Medium. — 1.  A  long  pe- 
riod of  time  must  have  intervened  between  the  tiru  in- 
troduction of  the  precious  metals  into  commerce  and 
their  becoming  generally  used  as  money.  The  peculiar 
qualities  which  so  eminently  tit  them  for  this  purpose 
would  only  be  gradually  discovered.    They  would  prob- 
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.ably  be  first  introduced  in  their  gross  and  unpurified 
state.  A  8heep}  an  ox,  a  certain  quantity  of  com,  or 
any  other  article,  would  afterwards  be  bartered  or  ex- 
changed for  pieces  of  gold  or  silver  in  bars  or  ingots,  in 
the  same  way  as  they  would  formerly  have  been  ex- 
changed for  iron,  copper,  cloth,  or  anything  else.  The 
merchants  would  soon  begin  to  estimate  their  proper 
value,  and,  in  effecting  exchanges,  would  first  agree 
upon  the  quality  of  the  metal  to  be  given,  and  then  the 
quantity  which  its  possessor  had  become  bound  to  pay 
would  be  ascertained  by  weight  This,  according  to 
Aristotle  and  Pliny,  was  the  manner  in  which  the  pre- 
cious metals  were  originally  exchanged  in  Greece  and 
Italy.  The  same  practice  is  still  observed  in  different 
countries.  In  many  parts  of  China  and  Abyssinia  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  is  always  ascertained  by  weight 
(Goguet,  De  POrigine  des  Lout,  etc.).  Iron  was  the 
first  money  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  copper  of  the 
Romans.    See  Metal. 

In  the  many  excavations  which  have  been  made  in 
Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  no  specimen  of  coined 
money  has  yet  been  discovered.  Egyptian  money  was 
composed  of  rings  of  gold  and  silver;  and  in  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  only  clay  tablets  commemorating  grants 
of  money  specified  by  weight  have  been  found  in  consid- 
erable numbers ;  while  in  Phoenicia  no  pieces  of  an  an- 
tiquity earlier  than  the  Persian  rule  have  yet  come  to 
light  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  684).  Nor,  indeed,  is  coined 
money  found  in  the  time  of  Homer,  but  traffic  was  pur- 
sued either  by  simple  barter  (//turf,  vii,  472;  xxiii,  702; 
Odyss.  i,  480) ;  or  by  means  of  masses  of  unwrought 
metal,  like  lumps  of  iron  {Iliad,  xxiii,  826;  Odyss.  i, 
184) ;  or  by  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  especially  of 
gold  {Iliad,  ix,  122,  279;  xix,  247;  xxiii,  269;  Odyss. 
tv,  129;  viii,  893;  ix,  202,  etc),  which  latter  metal, 
called  by  Homer  raXavrov  xpuoov,  seems  to  be  the 
only  one  measured  by  weight.  Before  the  introduction 
of  coined  money  into  Greece  by  Pheidon,  king  of  Argos, 
there  was  a  currency  of  6(3t\ioKoi,  "spits"  or  "skew- 
ers," six  of  which  were  considered  a  handful  {epaxnii). 
Colonel  Leake  thinks  that  they  were  small  pyramidal 
pieces  of  silrer  {Xum.  Chron.  xvii,  203 ;  Num.  Hellen,  p.  1, 
appendix),  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  they  were 
nails  of  iron  or  copper,  capable  of  being  used  as  spits  in 
the  Homeric  fashion.  This  is  likely,  from  the  fact  that 
six  of  them  made  a  handful,  and  that  they  were  there- 
fore of  a  considerable  size  (Rawlinson,  Herod.  App.  i, 
688).     See  Weights. 

It  is  well  known  that  ancient  nations  which  were 
without  a  coinage  weighed  the  precious  metals,  a  prac- 
tice represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  on  which 
gold  and  silver  are  shown  to  have  been  kept  in  the 
form  of  rings  (see  cut  under  the  art,  Balancks).  The 
gold  rings  found  in  the  Celtic  countries  have  been  held 
to  have  had  the  same  use.  It  has  indeed  been  argued 
that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  with  the  latter, 
since  they  show  no  monetary  system ;  yet  it  is  evident 
from  their  wcightB  that  they  all  contain  complete  mul- 
tiples or  parts  of  a  unit,  so  that  we  may  fairly  suppose 
that  the  Celts,  before  they  used  coins,  had,  tike  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  the  practice  of  keeping  money  in  rings, 
which  they  weighed  when  it  was  necessary  to  pay  a 
fixed  amount.  We  have  no  certain  record  of  the  use 
of  ring-money  or  other  uncoined  money  in  antiquity 
excepting  among  the  Egyptians.  With  them  the  prac- 
tice mounts  up  to  a  remote  age,  and  was  probably  as 
constant,  and  perhaps  as  regulated  with  respect  to  the 
weight  of  the  rings,  as  a  coinage.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  highly  civilized  rivals  of  the  Egyp- 
tians— the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians — adopted,  if  they 
did  not  originate,  this  custom,  clay  tablets  having  been 
found  specifying  grants  of  money  by  weight  (Rawlinson, 
Herod.  X,  684) ;  and  there  is  therefore  every  probability 
that  it  obtained  also  in  Palestine,  although  seemingly 
unknown  in  Greece  in  the  time  before  coinage  was  there 
introduced.  There  is  no  trace  in  Egypt,  however,  of 
any  different  size  in  the  rings  represented,  so  that  there 


is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  this  further  step  was 
taken  towards  the  invention  of  coinage. 

2.  The  first  notice  in  the  Bible,  after  the  flood,  of  un- 
coined money  as  a  representative  of  property  and  me- 
dium of  exchange,  is  when  Abraham  came  up  out  of 
Egypt  "very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold"  (Gen. 
xiii,  2 ;  xxiv,  35).  In  the  further  history  of  Abraham 
we  read  that  Abimelech  gave  the  patriarch  "a  thou- 
sand [pieces]  of  silver,"  apparently  to  purchase  veils  for 
Sarah  and  her  attendants;  but  the  passage  is  extremely 
difficult  (Gen.  xx,  16).     The  Sept  understood  shekels 

to  be  intended  (x'Aia  diSpa\p^t  ?•  c-  i^80  ver-  H)»  anc* 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  right,  though  the 
rendering  is  accidentally  an  unfortunate  one,  their  equiv- 
alent being  the  name  of  a  coin.  We  next  find  "money" 
used  in  commerce.  In  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah  it  is  said,  "And  Abraham  weighed  (VpC?D  to 
Ephron  the  silver  which  he  had  named  in  the  audience 
of  the  sons  of  Heth,  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver  cur- 
rent with  the  merchant"  (^n©b  ">ST ;  Sept.  iotttfiov 
ifiiropoig,  Gen.  xxiii,  16).  Here  a  currency  is  clearly 
indicated  like  that  which  the  monuments  of  Egypt  show 
to  have  been  there  used  in  a  very  remote  age ;  for  the 
weighing  proves  that  this  currency,  like  the  Egypt  ian, 
did  not  bear  the  stamp  of  authority,  and  was  therefore 
weighed  when  employed  in  commerce.  A  similar  pur- 
chase is  recorded  of  Jacob,  who  bought  a  parcel  of  a  field 
at  Shalem  for  a  hundred  kesitahs-  (xxiii,  18, 19).  The 
occurrence  of  a  name  different  from  shekel,  and,  unlike  it, 
not  distinctly  applied  in  any  other  passage  to  a  weight, 
favors  the  idea  of  coined  money.  But  what  is  the  test- 
tah  (na^CJJ)?  The  old  interpreters  supposed  it  to 
mean  a  lamb,  and  it  has  been  imagined  to  have  been  a 
coin  bearing  the  figure  of  a  lamb.  There  is  no  known 
etymological  ground  for  this  meaning,  the  lost  root,  if 
we  compare  the  Arabic  kasat, "  he  or  it  divided  equal- 
ly," being  perhaps  connected  with  the  idea  of  division. 
Yet  the  sanction  of  the  Sej)t,  and  the  use  of  weights 
having  the  forms  of  lions,  bulls,  and  geese,  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians,  and  probably  Persians,  must  make  ua 
hesitate  before  we  abandon  a  rendering  so  singularly 
confirmed  by  the  relation  of  the  Latin  pecunia  and  pc- 
cus.  Throughout  the  history  of  Joseph  we  find  evi- 
dence of  the  constant  use  of  money  in  preference  to  bar- 
ter. This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  case  of  the  famine, 
when  it  is  related  that  all  the  money  of  Egypt  and  Ca- 
naan was  paid  for  corn,  and  that  then  the  Egyptians 
had  recourse  to  barter  (xlvii,  13-26).  It  would  thence 
appear  that  money  was  not  very  plentiful  In  the  nar- 
rative of  the  visits  of  Joseph's  brethren  to  Egypt,  we 
find  that  they  purchased  corn  with  money,  which  was, 
as  in  Abraham's  time,  weighed  silver,  for  it  is  spoken  of 
by  them  as  having  been  restored  to  their  sacks  in  "  its 
[full]  weight"  (xliii,  21).  At  the  time  of  the  exodus 
money  seems  to  have  been  still  weighed,  for  the  ransom 
ordered  in  the  law  is  stated  to  be  half  a  shekel  for  each 
man—"  half  a  shekel  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary, 
[of]  twenty  gerahs  the  shekel"  (Exod.  xxx,  13).  Here 
the  shekel  is  evidently  a  weight,  and  of  a  special  system 
of  which  the  standard  examples  were  probably  kept  by 
the  priests.  Throughout  the  law  money  is  spoken  of 
as  in  ordinary  use ;  but  only  silver  money,  gold  being 
mentioned  as  valuable,  but  not  clearly  as  used  in  the 
same  manner.  This  distinction  appears  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  Canaan.  When  Jericho  was  taken, 
Achan  embezzled  from  the  spoils  200  shekels  of  stiver, 
and  a  wedge  (Heb.  tongue)  of  gold  {jXUvtrav  piav  jgw 
afj)>)  of  50  shekels'  weight  (Josh.  vh.  21).  Throughout 
the  period  before  the  return  from  Babylon  this  distinc- 
tion seems  to  obtain :  whenever  anything  of  the  char- 
acter of  money  is  mentioned  the  usual  metal  is  silver, 
and  gold  generally  occurs  as  the  material  of  ornaments 
and  costly  works.  Thus  silver,  as  a  medium  of  com- 
merce, may  be  met  with  among  the  nations  of  the  Phi- 
listines (Gen.  xx.  16;  Judg.  xvi,  5, 18;  xvii,  2  sq.),  the 
Midianites  (Gen.  xxxvii,  28),  and  the  Syrians  (2  Kings 
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*,  5, 28).  By  the  laws  of  Mooes,  the  value  of  laborers 
and  cattle  (Lev.  xxvii,  8  sq. ;  Numb,  iii,  45  sq.),  houses 
and  fields  (Lev.  xxvii,  14  sq.),  provisions  (Deut.  ii,  6, 
28;  xiv,  26),  and  all  fines  for  offences  (Exod.  xxi,  xxii), 
were  determined  by  an  estimate  in  money.  The  contri- 
butions to  the  Temple  (Exod.  xxx,  13;  xxxviii,  2(3), 
the  sacrifice  of  animals  (Lev.  v,  15),  the  redemption  of 
the  first-born  (Numb,  iii,  45  sq. ;  xviii,  15  sq.),  the  pay- 
ment to  the  seer  (1  Sam.  ix,  7  sq.) — in  all  these  cases 
the  payment  is  always  represented  as  silver.  It  seems 
probable  from  many  passages  in  the  Bible  that  a  sys- 
tem of  jewel  currency  or  ring-money  was  also  adopted 
as  a  medium  of  exchange.  The  case  of  Rebekah,  to 
whom  the  servant  of  Abraham  gave  "a  golden  ear-ring 
of  half  a  shekel  weight,  and  two  bracelets  for  her  hands 
of  ten  shekels'  weight  of  gold"  (Gen.  xxiv,  22),  proves 
that  the  ancients  made  their  jewels  of  a  specific  weight, 
so  as  to  know  the  value  of  the  ornaments  in  employing 
them  as  money.  That  the  Egyptians  kept  their  bull- 
ion in  jewels  seems  evident  from  the  plate  given  by  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  copied  from  the  catacombs,  where 
they  are  represented  as  weighing  rings  of  silver  and  gold; 
and  is  further  corroborated  by  the  fact  of  the  Israelites 
having,  at  their  exodus  from  Egypt,  borrowed  "jewels 
of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold,"  and  "spoiled  the  Egyp- 
tians" (Exod.  xii,  35,  36).  According  to  the  ancient 
drawings,  the  Egyptian  ring-money  was  composed  of 
perfect  rings.  So,  too,  it  would  appear  that  the  money 
used  by  the  children  of  Jacob,  when  they  went  to  pur- 
chase corn  in  Egypt,  was  also  an  annular  currency  (Gen. 
xlii,  35).  Their  money  is  described  aa  "  bundles  of 
money"  (Sept.  Sioftoi),  and  when  returned  to  them,  was 
found  to  be  "of  [full]  weight"  (Gen.  xliii,  21).  The 
account  of  the  sale  of  Joseph  by  his  brethren  affords 
another  instance  of  the  employment  of  jewel  ornaments 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  (Gen.  xxxvii,  28) ;  and  that 
the  Midianites  carried  the  whole  of  their  bullion  wealth 
in  the  form  of  rings  and  jewels  seems  more  than  proba- 
ble from  the  account  in  Numbers  of  the  spoiling  of  the 
Midianites — "We  have  therefore  brought  an  oblation 
for  the  Lord  what  every  man  hath  gotten  (Heb. found), 
of  jewels  of  gold,  chains,  and  bracelets,  rings,  ear-rings, 
and  tablets,  to  make  an  atonement  for  our  souls  before 
the  Lord.  And  Mo9es  and  Eleazar  the  priest  took  the 
gold  of  them,  even  all  wrought  jewels"  (xxxi,  50,  51). 
The  friends  of  Job,  when  visiting  him  at  the  end  of 
the  time  of  his  trial,  each  gave  him  a  piece  of  money 
(na^tojj)  and  an  ear-ring  of  gold  (am  Dtt;  Sept  n- 
rpaipaxpov  XPV<T0^  Kai  afftyiot/),  thus  suggesting  the 
employment  of  a  ring-currency.  (For  this  question,  see 
W.  B.  Dickinson  in  the  Num.  Chron.  vols,  vi  to  xvi,  pas- 
sim). A  passage  in  Isaiah  has  indeed  been  supposed 
to  show  the  use  of  gold  coins  in  that  prophet's  time : 
speaking  of  the  makers  of  idols,  he  says,  "  They  lavish 
gold  out  of  the  bag,  and  weigh  silver  in  the  balance" 
(xlvi,  6).  The  mention  of  a  bag  is,  however,  a  very 
insufficient  reason  for  the  supposition  that  the  gold  was 
coined  money.  Rings  of  gold  may  have  been  used  for 
money  in  Palestine  as  early  as  this  time,  since  they  had 
long  previously  been  so  used  in  Egypt ;  but  the  passage 
probably  refers  to  the  people  of  Babylon,  who  may  have 
had  uncoined  money  in  both  metals  like  the  Egyptians. 
Supposing  that  the  above-quoted  passages  relative  to 
a  gold  medium  of  exchange  be  not  admitted,  there  is  a 
passage  recording  a  purchase  made  in  gold  in  the  time 
of  David*  The  threshing-floor  of  Oman  was  bought 
by  David  for  600  shekels  of  gold  by  weight  (1  Chron. 
xxi,  25).  Yet  even  this  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the 
parallel  passage  mentioning  the  price  paid  as  50  shekels 
of  niter  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  24). 

It  seems  then  apparent,  from  the  several  authorities 
given  above,  that  from  the  earliest  time  silver  was  used 
by  the  Hebrews  as  a  medium  of  commerce,  and  that  a 
fixed  weight  was  assigned  to  single  pieces,  so  as  to  make 
them  suitable  for  the  various  articles  presented  in  trade. 
Unless  we  suppose  this  to  be  the  case,  many  of  the 


above-quoted  passages  (especially  Gen.  xxiii,  16 ;  comp. 
2  Kings  xii,  4  sq.)  would  be  difficult  to  understand 
rightly.  In  this  latter  passage  it  is  said  that  the  priest 
Jehoiada  "  took  a  chest  and  bored  a  hole  in  the  lid  of 
it,  and  set  it  beside  the  altar,"  and  "the  priests  that 
kept  the  door  put  in  all  the  money  that  was  brought 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord."  These  passages  not  only 
presuppose  pieces  of  metal  of  a  definite  weight,  but  also 
that  they  had  been  recognised  as  such,  either  in  an  un- 
wrought  form  or  from  certain  characters  inscribed  upon 
them.  The  system  of  weighing  (though  the  Bible 
makes  mention  of  a  balance  and  weight  of  money  in 
many  places— Gen.  xxiii,  16 ;  Exod.  xxii,  17 ;  2  Sam. 
xviii,  12 ;  1  Kings  xx,  39 ;  Jer.  xxxii,  9, 10)  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  applied  to  every  individual  piece.  In  the 
large  total  of  603,650  half-shekels  (Exod.  xxxviii,  26), 
accumulated  by  the  contribution  of  each  Israelite,  each 
individual  half-shekel  could  hardly  have  been  weighed 
out,  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  scales  were  continually 
employed  for  all  the  small  silver  pieces  which  men  car- 
ried about  with  them.  For  instance,  that  there  were 
divisions  of  the  standard  of  calculation  is  evident  from 
the  passage  in  Exod.  xxx,  18,  where  the  half-shekel  is 
to  be  paid  as  the  atonement  money,  and  "  the  rich  shall 
not  give  more,  and  the  poor  shall  not  give  less"  (ver. 
15).  The  fourth  part  of  the  shekel  must  also  have  been 
an  actual  piece,  for  it  was  all  the  silver  that  the  servant 
of  Saul  had  at  hand  to  pay  the  seer.  (1  Sam.  ix,  8,  9). 
If  a  quantity  of  pieces  of  various  weights  were  carried 
about  by  men  in  a  purse  or  bag,  as  was  the  custom  (2 
Kings  v,  28;  xii,  10;  Gen.  xlU,  85),  without  having 
their  weight  marked  in  some  manner  upon  them,  what 
endless  trouble  there  must  have  been  in  buying  or  sell- 
ing, in  paying  or  receiving.  From  these  facts  we  may 
safely  assume  that  the  Israelites  had  already,  before  the 
exile,  known  stiver  pieces  of  a  definite  weight,  and  used 
them  in  trade.  By  this  is  not  meant  coins,  for  these  are 
pieces  of  metal  struck  under  an  authority.  A  curious 
passage  is  that  in  Ezekiel  (xvi,  36),  which  has  been 
supposed  to  speak  of  brass  money.  The  Hebrew  text 
has  ^PBna  T^BBfft  "i??,  which  has  been  rendered  by 
the  Vulg.  "quia  effusum  est  aes  tuum,"  and  by  the  A. V. 
"  because  thy  flthiness  was  poured  out."  As  brass  was 
the  latest  metal  introduced  for  money  into  Greece,  it 
seems  very  unlikely  that  we  should  have  brass  money 
current  at  this  period  in  Palestine:  it  has,  however, 
been  supposed  that  there  was  an  independent  copper 
coinage  in  farther  Asia  before  the  introduction  of  silver 
money  by  the  Seleucidte  and  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactri- 
ana.  The  terms  C^3  isn  (Psa.  lxviii,  30)  and  PT13« 
7|OX  (1  Sam.  ii,  86)  are  merely  expressive  of  any  small 
denomination  of  money.     See  Silver. 

III.  Coined  Monty. — 1.  The  Antiquity  of  Coinage. — 
There  are  two  generally  received  opinions  as  to  who 
were  the  inventors  of  the  coining  of  money.  One  is 
that  Phidon,  king  of  Argos,  coined  both  gold  and  silver 
money  at  i£gina  at  the  same  time  that  he  introduced 
a  system  of  weights  and  measures  (Ephor.  ap.  Strabo, 
viii,  876;  Pollux,  ix,  88;  jElian,  Var.  Hist,  xii,  10; 
Alarm.  Par.).  The  date  of  Phidon,  according  to  the 
Parian  marble,  is  B.C.  895,  but  Grote  places  him  be- 
tween 770  and  780,  while  Clinton,  Bockh,  and  MuUer 
place  him  between  783  and  744  (Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
iv,  419,  note).  The  other  statement  is  that  the  Lyd- 
ians  "  were  the  first  nation  to  introduce  the  use  of  gold 
and  silver  coin"  (Herod,  i,  94).  This  latter  assertion 
was  also  made,  according  to  Pollux  (ix,  6,  83),  by  Xe- 
nophanes  of  Colophon,  and  is  repeated  by  Eustathius 
(ap.  Dionys.  Perieg.  v,  840).  The  early  coins  of  jEgina 
and  Lydia  have  a  device  on  one  side  only,  the  reverse 
being  an  incuse  square  (quadratum  incusum).  On  the 
obverse  of  the  iEginetan  coins  is  a  tortoise,  and  on  those 
of  the  Lydian  the  head  of  a  lion.  The  reverse,  how- 
ever, of  the  iEginetan  coins  soon  shows  the  incuse  square 
divided  into  four  parts  by  raised  lines,  the  fourth  quar- 
ter being  again  divided  by  a  diagonal  bar,  thus  forming 
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four  compartments.  Apart,  however,  From  the  history 
relative  to  these  respective  coinages,  which  decidedly  ia 
in  favor  of  a  Lydian  origin  (Kawlinson,  Iltrod.  i,  688; 
Grotefend,  Mist.  Chrtn.  i,  2*6)  against  the  opinion  of  the 
late  colonel  Leake  (Sam.  HelL  App.},  the  Lydian  coins 
seem  to  be  ruder  than  those  of  JE.jp.oa,  and  it  is  probable 
that  while  the  idea  ofimprrit  maybe  assigned  to  Lydia, 
the  perfecting  of  the  silver  and  adding  a  reterte  tgpe, 
thereby  completing  the  an  of  coinage,  may  be  given  to 
*gina(W.B.Uickiii8on,^FUTn.C*ron.  ii,12«).  It  maybe 
remarked  that  Herodotus  docs  not  speak  of  the  coins  of 
Lydia  when  a  kingdom,  which  coins  have  for  their  type 
the  heads  of  a  lion  and  bull  facing,  and  which  iu  all 
probability  belong  to  Crcesus,  but  of  the  eleetruni  staters 
of  Asia  Minor.  If  we  conclude  that  coinage  commenced 
in  European  and  Asiatic  Greece  about  the  same  time, 
the  next  question  is  whether  we  can  approximately  de- 
termine the  date.  This  is  extremely  difficult,  since  there 
are  no  coins  of  a  known  period  before  the  time  of  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes.  The  pieces  of  that  age  arc  of  so 
archaic  a  style  that  it  is  bant,  at  Hist  sight,  to  believe 
that  there  was  any  length  of  time  between  them  and  the 
rudest,  and  therefore  earliest,  of  the  coins  uf  .■fcgins  or 
the  Asiatic  coast.    It  must,  however,  be  recollected  thai 

tremely  slow,  snd  that  this  was  the  case  in  the  early 
period  of  Creek  art  seems  evident  from  the  results  of 

est  sites  in  Greece.  The  lower  limit  obtained  from  the 
evidence  of  tbe  coins  of  known  date  may  perhaps  be 
conjectured  to  be  two,  or  at  most  three,  centuries  before 
tbeir  time;  tbe  higher  limit  is  aa  vaguely  determined 
by  tbe  negative  evidence  of  the  Homeric  writings,  of 
which  we  cannot  guess  the  age, excepting  aa  being  before 
the  first  Olympiad.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
carry  up  Greek  coinage  to  the  8th  century  B.C  Purely 
Asiatic  coinage  cannot  be  taken  up  to  so  early  a  date. 
The  more  archaic  Persian  coins  seem  to  be  of  the  time 
of  Darius  Hyetaspi*,  or  possibly  of  Cyrus,  and  certainly 
not  much  older,  and  there  is  no  Asiatic  money,  unless  of 
Greek  cities,  that  can  be  reasonably  assigned  to  an  ear- 
lier period,  Croatia  and  Cyrus  probably  originated  this 
branch  of  the  coinage,  or  else  Darius  Hystsspis  followed 
the  example  of  the  Lydian  king.  Coined  money  may 
therefore  have  been  known  in  Palestine  as  early 
as  the  fall  of  Samaria,  but  only  through  com- 
merce with  the  Greeks,  and  we  cannot  suppose 
that  it  was  then  current  there.  The  earliest 
coined  money  current  in  Palestine  is  supposed  to 
be  tbe  Dark  (see  below). 

1.  The  principal  Monetary  Systems  of  Anliq- 
a*j._This  subject  has  already  been  ably  treated 
by  Mr.  K.  S.  Poole  {Entydopcr'dia  Britamica,  s.  v. 


letradrsfhro  about  824,  but  they  gradually  fell  to  much 
lower  weights.  In  tbe  latter  ease  tbe  drachm  weighs 
about  SO  grains,  ami  the  teuradracbm  about  220. 
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■  EhaMB  coinage,  we  rosy  here  state 

I  tba  weights  of  its  gold  and  silver 
n!iii,llv  Greek,  snd  that  the  denarius, 

I I  ii  latter  metal,  was  under  tbe  early 
lent  to  the  Attic  drachm,  then  greatly 
'  i:-  l;..mancoinageU»kplace,accord- 
u.  .Vol.  xxxiii,  3),  in  the  reign  of  Ser- 
iii  Sot]  years  before  Christ;  but  it  was 
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different  talents  (q.Y,> 

i.  The  Attic  tultat  was  that  employed  in  moat 
Greek  cities  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  who 
adopted  it,  and  from  that  time  it  became  almost  univer- 
sal in  Greek  coinage.  Its  drachm  weighed  about  67.6 
grains  Troy,  and  its  tetrsdrschm  270  grains.  In  prac- 
tice it  rarely  reached  this  standard  in  coins  after  the 
Punic  War ;  at  Alexander's  time  its  tetradrachm  weighed 
about  i'i  I  grains. 

ii.  The  Alijinctan  talen/,  which  was  used  at  as  early  a 
period  aa  the  Attic,  was  employed  in  Greece  and  in  the 
inlands.  Ita  drachm  had  an  average  maximum  weight 
of  about  96  grains,  and  its  ilidraehm  about  192  grains. 
When  abolished  under  Alexander,  this  weight  had  fallen 
to  about  ISO  grains  for  tho  ilidraehm. 

in.  Tit  A  laandrian  or  Ptolemaic  taint,  which  may 
also  be  called  the  Earlier  Phavician,  and  also  Macedo- 
nian, aa  it  was  used  in  the  earlier  coinage  of  the  cities 
of  Macedon,  and  by  the  Macedonian  kings  befor 
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period  heroes  and  deities  alone  gave  currency  to  the 
money  of  imperial  Rome.  In  the  British  Museum  there 
is  a  specimen  of  the  original  Roman  at,  the  surface  of 
which  is  nearly  the  size  of  a  brick,  with  the  figure  of  • 
bull  impressed  upon  it. 

8.  Coined  Monty  mmiionrd  in  the  Bilie.—The,  earliest 
mention  of  coined  money  in  the  Bible  refers  U>  the  Per- 
sian coinage.  In  Em  (ii,  89)  and  Nehemiati  (vli,  70) 
the  word  CiJt-Sm  occurs,  and  in  Ezra  (viii,  87)  and 
1  Chroru  (xxix,  7)'the  word  O'jil^St,  both  rendered 
in  the  Sept.  by  lywoouc,  and  in  the  Vulg.  by  tolidui 
and  drachma.  Many  opinions  have  been  put  forward 
concerning  the  derivation  of  the  worda  adarkun  and 
darkemoHi  but  a  new  suggestion  has  recently  been 
made,  -which,  though  ingenious,  will  not,  we  think. 
meet  with  much  support.  Dr.  Levy  (JSd.  Mwaen,  p. 
19,  note)  thinka  that  the  root-word  is  1PJW,  "to  stretch,'' 
"tread,"  "step  forward,"  from  tbe  forward  pladng  of 
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«ne  foot,  which  a  man  does  in  bending  the  bow,  and 
Chat  from  this  word  was  formed  a  noun,  'j'Q'Vl,  or  with 
the  Alrph  prefixed  "J13"V1K,  "archer,"  which  is  the  type 
upon  these  coins,  especially  as  the  ancients  called  the 
old  Persian  coins  to£6tm.  That  the  more  extended 
form  "p^STl  could  have  been  formed  from  the  simple 
•pDTl  is  very  possible,  as  the  Mem  could  easily  have 

been  inserted.  All,  however,  agree  that  by  these  terms 
the  Persian  coin  Dearie  is  meant.     This  coin  was  a 


Daric.  (Obverse :  King  of  Persia  to  tho  right,  kneeling, 
bearing  bow  and  javelin.  Reverse:  Irregular  incuse 
square.    British  Museum.) 

gold  piece  current  in  Palestine  under  Cyrus  and  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus.  The  ordinary  Daric  is  not  of 
uncommon  occurrence ;  but  Levy  (/.  c.)  has  given  a 
representation  of  a  double,  piece,,  thereby  making  the  or- 
dinarily received  Daric  a  half-Daric  Of  the  double 
piece,  he  says,  only  three  are  known.  In  this  he  is  mis- 
taken, as  Mr.  Borrell,  the  coin-dealer,  has  a  record  of 
not  less  than  eight  specimens  (F.  W.  Madden,  Hist,  of 
Jewish  Coinage,  etc,  p.  272,  note  4).  Besides  these  gold 
pieces,  a  silver  coin  also  circulated  in  the  Persian  king- 
dom, named  the  siglos.  See  Daric.  Mention  is  prob- 
ably made  of  this  coin  in  the  Bible  in  those  passages 
which  treat  of  the  Persian  times  (Neh.  v,  15;  corop.  x, 
82).  Of  these  pieces  twenty  went  to  one  gold  Daric 
(Mommsen,  Geschichte  des  Bom.  Munzwesens,  p.  13  and 
865),  which  would  give  a  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  of  one 
to  thirteen  (Herod,  iii,  95).  These  coins  also  have  an 
archer  on  the  obverse.  As  long,  then,  as  the  Jews  lived 
under  Persian  domination,  they  made  use  of  Persian 
coins,  and  had  no  struck  coins  of  their  own.  In  these 
coins  also  were  probably  paid  the  tributes  (Herod,  iii,  89). 

On  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy  in  B.C. 
888,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Palestine  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Greeks.  During  the  lifetime  of  Alex- 
ander the  country  was  governed  by  a  vice-regent,  and 
the  high-priest  was  permitted  to  remain  in  power.  Jad- 
dua  was  at  this  time  high-priest,  and  in  high  favor  with 
Alexander  (Josephus,  Ant.  xi,  6, 6).  At  this  period  only 
Greek  coins  were  struck  in  many  cities  of  Palestine. 
The  coinage  consisted  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The 
usual  gold  coins  were  staters,  called  by  Pollux  'A\t£dv- 
cpttoi.  The  silver  coins  mostly  in  circulation  were  te- 
tradrachms  and  drachms.  There  are  two  specimens  of 
the  tetradrachms  struck  at  Scythopolis  (the  ancient 
Bethshan),  preserved  in  the  Gotha  and  Paris  collec- 
tions. There  are  also  tetradrachms  with  the  initials 
ion  struck  at  Joppa,  which,  being  a  town  of  consid- 
erable importance,  no  doubt  supplied  Jerusalem  with 
money.  Some  of  the  coiiis  bear  the  monograms  of  two 
cities  sometimes  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other, 
showing  evidently  some  commercial  intercourse  between 
them.  For  instance,  Sycamina  (Hepha)  and  Scythop- 
olis (Bethshan),  Ascalon  and  Philadelphia  (Rabbath- 
Ammon)  (Muiler,  Numismatique  if  Alexandre  le  Grand, 
1464,  pi.  xx). 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
B.C.  324,  Palestine  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  I 
Soter,  the  son  of  Lagus,  from  whom  Antigonus  wrested 
it  for  a  short  time,  until,  in  B.C.  301,  after  the  battle  of 
Ipsus,  it  came  again  into  his  hands,  and  afterwards  was 
under  the  government  of  the  Ptolemies  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years. 

The  same  system  of  coinage  was  continued  under  the 
Seleucidae  and  Lagidae,  and  we  find  the  same  and  other 
mints  in  Palestine.  The  history,  from  that  time  to  B.C. 
139,  will  be  found  under  Antiochus,  Maccabees,  and 
other  names,  and  would  be  out  of  place  in  an  article 
which  more  especially  treats  only  of  money. 


The  next  distinct  allusion  to  coined  money  is  in  the 

«r 

Apocrypha,  where  it  is  narrated  in  the  first  book  of 
Maccabees  that  Antiochus  VII  granted  to  Simon  the 
Maccabee  permission  to  coin  money  with  his  own  stamp, 
as  well  as  other  privileges  (Km  iirirptxpd  cot  wotfjoat 
co/ifia  tdtov  vofiifffia  ra  X^PQ  aov-  xv>  6).  This  was 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Simon's  pontificate,  B.C.  140.  It 
must  be  noted  that  Demetrius  II  had  in  the  first  year 
of  Simon,  B.C.  143,  made  a  most  important  decree  grant- 
ing freedom  to  the  Jewish  people,  which  gave  occasion 
to  the  dating  of  their  contracts  and  covenants — u  In  the 
first  year  of  Simon,  the  great  high-priest,  the  leader, 
and  chief  of  the  Jews"  (xiii,  34-42),  a  form  which  Jose- 
phus gives  differently—"  In  the  first  year  of  Simon,  ben- 
efactor of  the  Jews,  and  ethnarch"  (Ant.  xiii,  6).  This 
passage  has  raised  many  opinions  concerning  the  Jew- 
ish coinage,  and  among  the  most  conspicuous  is  that  of 
M.  de  Saulcy,  whose  classification  of  Jewish  coins  has 
been  generally  received  and  adopted.  It  has  been  fully 
treated  upon  by  Mr.  J.  Evans  in  the  Numismatic  Chron- 
iele  (xx,  8  sq.).  See  Numismatics.  The  Jews,  being 
the  worshippers  of  the  one  only  true  God,  idolatry  was 
strictly  forbidden  in  their  law ;  and  therefore  their 
shekel  never  bore  a  head,  but  was  impressed  simply 


Early  Jewish  Shekel. 

with  the  almond  rod  and  the  pot  of  manna.  Later 
shekels  of  copper  bore  likewise  other  devices.  See 
Shekel. 


Hebrew-Samaritan  Copper  Coin,  in  the  Cnfico-Borgian 

Museum. 

4.  Money  in  the  New  Testament.— The  coins  mentioned 
by  the  evangelists,  and  first  those  of  silver,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  the  stater  is  spoken  of  in  the  account  of  the 
miracle  of  the  tribute  money.  The  receivers  of  rfi- 
drachms  demanded  the  tribute,  but  Peter  found  in  the 
fish  a  stater,  which  he  paid  for  our  Lord  and  himself 
(Matt,  xvii,  24-27).  This  stater  was  therefore  a  tetra- 
drachm,  and  it  is  very  noteworthy  that  at  this  period 
almost  the  only  Greek  imperial  silver  coin  in  the  East 
was  a  tetradrachm,  the  didrachm  being  probably  un- 
known, or  very  little  coined. 

The  didrachm  is  mentioned  as  a  money  of  account  in 
the  passage  above  cited,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  He- 
brew shekel. 

The  denarius,  or  Roman  penny,  as  well  as  the  Greek 
drachm,  then  of  about  the  same  weight,  is  spoken  of  as 
a  current  coin.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latter 
is  merely  employed  as  another  name  for  the  former.   In 


Roman  Denarius  (from  the  British  Museum). 


MONEY  it 

the  famous  passages  respecting  the  tribute  to  Cesar,  the 
Roman  denarius  of  the  time  is  correctly  described  (Matt, 
xxii,  15-21;  Luke  xx,  19-25).  It  beats  the  head  of  Ti- 
berius, who  haa  the  title  liesar  in  the  accompanying 
inscription,  moat  later  emperors  having,  after  their  ae- 
on evidence  of  tbe  date  of  tbe  liospela.     See  Dena- 

Of  copper  coins  the  farthing  and  its  half,  tbe  mite, 
are  spoken  of,  and  these  probably  funned  the  chief  na- 
tive currency.     See  Farthincj;  Mite. 

From  the  time  of  Julius  Canar,  who  first  struck  a  liv- 

tinued  succession  of  so-called  Casan,  their  queens  and 
crown-princes,  from  about  B.C.  48  down  to  Komulus 
Augustiilus,  emperor  of  the  West,  who  was  dethroned 
by  Odoacer  about  A.D.  476  [Quarterly  Heritor,  lxxii, 
858).    See  Coin. 
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waa  to  detect  fraudulent  money  if  offered  in  payment. 
The  Hebrew  word  "into,  aocArr',  signifies  one  who  goes 
about  from  place  to  place,  and  is  supposed  to  answer  to 
the  native  exchange-agent  or  money-broker  of  the  East, 
now  called  ihraff.  See  Merchant.  It  appears  that 
there  were  bankers  or  moneychangers  in  Judea,  who 
made  a  trade  of  receiving  money  in  deposit  and  paying 
interest  for  it  (Matt.  «tr,  27).  In  the  Life  of  A  Tain;  by 
Plutarch,  there  is  mention  of  a  banker  of  Sicyon,  a  city 
of  Peloponnesus,  who  lived  240  years  before  Christ,  and 

of  money  for  another.— Ritto.  See  Chancer  ok  Monkv. 

MONEY,  LOVE  OF  (<s<Anpyupia1  1  Tim.  ri,  10,  up-  ' 
aria  or  cupidity).     See  Covktoubness. 

MONEY,  PIECE  OF  (nB^Ep,  kailah\  Gen.xxx'iU, 
19)  Jobxlii,  11 ;  "piece  of  silver,"  Josh,  xxiv,  32;  ara- 
njp,  Matt,  zvii,  27).     See  Resit  ah  ;  Stater. 

Money,  Ecclesiastical    See  Nu 

MISMATICS;   I'SI'KI. 

Money-stone  is,  in  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage, the  upper  slab  of  a  tomb,  on  which 


paym< 
There  is  o: 


lebyo. 
at  Carlisle,  at  York,  and  at 
]   England.  —  Walcott,  Sacrtd 


"espaalan  commemorating  tbe  Capture  of  Jantsali 


MONEY-CHANGER  (nUiuliSTr/r,  Matt.  xxi,  IS ; 
Mark  xi,  15;  John  ii,  15).  According  to  Exod.  xxx, 
13-15,  every  Israelite,  whether  rich  or  poor,  who  had 
reached  or  passed  the  age  of  twenty,  must  pay  into  the 
•acred  treasury,  whenever  the  nation  was  numbered,  a 
half-shekel  as  an  offering  to  Jehovah.  Maimonides 
(ShtioL  cap.  1)  says  that  this  was  to  be  paid  annually, 
and  that  even  paupers  were  not  exempt.  The  Talmud 
exempts  priests  and  women.  The  tribute  must  in  ev~ 
erv  case  bo  paid  in  coin  of  tbe  exact  Hebrew  half- 
shekel,  about  loJJ.  sterling  of  English  money.  The 
premium  for  obtaining  by  exchange  of  other  money  the 
half-shekel  of  Hebrew  coin,  according  to  the  Talmud, 
was  a  nlAAc/Joc  (™%J*»),  and  hence  the  money-broker 
who  made  the  exchange  was  called  foXAv/JHn-ift.  The 
collybui,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was  equal  in 
value  to  a  silver  obolm,  which  has  a  weight  of  12  grains, 
and  its  money  value  is  about  ljd.  sterling.  The  money- 
changers (ttiAXii/Srarni)  whom  Christ,  for  their  impie- 
ty, avarice,  and  fraudulent  dealing,  expelled  from  the 
Temple,  were  the  dealers  who  supplied  half-shekels,  for 
such  a  premium  ai  they  might  be  able  to  exact,  to  tbe 
Jews  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  assembled  at  Je- 
ruaalcm  during  the  great  festivals,  and  were  required  to 
pay  their  tribute  or  ransom  money  in  tbe  Hebrew  coin ; 
and  also  for  other  purposes  of  exchange,  such  as  would 
be  necessary  in  so  great  a  resort  of  foreign  residents  to 
the  ecclesiastical  metropolis.  The  word  roowtlirijc 
(traprntes).  which  we  find  in  Matt,  xxv,  29,  is  a  gen- 
eral term  for  banker  or  broker,  so  called  from  tbe  table 
(rpnirf.nc)  at  which  they  were  seated  (like  the  modem 
"bank.-Le.oracA).  See  Each  a  sue  r.  Of  this  branch 
of  business  we  find  traces  very  early  both  in  tbe  Orien- 
tal and  classical  literature  (comp.  Matt,  xvii,  24-27 :  see 
Lightfont,  /lor.  Hd>.  on  Matt,  xxi,  12;  Buxtorf,  Int. 

Rabbiii.  nil.  2032) Smith.    It  is  mentioned  by  Volney 

that  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Turkey,  when  any  considera- 
ble payment*  are  to  be  made,  an  agent  of  exchange  is 
sent  for,  who  counts  paras  by  thousands,  rejects  pieces 
of  false  money,  and  weighs  all  the  sequins  cither  sepa- 
rately  or  together.  It  has  hence  been  suggested  that 
the  "current  money  with  the  merchant"  mentioned  in 
Scripture  (Gen.  xxiii.  IC),  might  have  been  such  as 
was  approved  of  by  competent  judges,  whose  business  it 


A  rdinj.  s.  v. 

Monfort,  David,  D.D„  a  Presby- 
terian divine,  was  bom  in  Adams  County, 
PswMarcb7,1790.  His  ancestors  were  the 
Huguenut  De  Monfort*  of  France,  who  were 
driven  to  Holland,  and  afterwards  em  ignited 
tnthiacountryaboutl640.  David  Monfort 
was  educated  at  Transylvania  University,  in  Lexing- 
ton, Kv.,  and  graduated  in  tbe  theological  seminary  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1817;  waa  licensed  by  Miami  Pres- 
bytery in  1818,  and  continued  all  his  life  a  missionary 
preacher,  acting  at  different  times  as  the  stated  supply 
of  Bethel  Church,  in  Oxford  Presbytery;  Tern  Haute 
Church,  Ind.;  Sharon  Church,  at  Wilmington,  Ohio; 
and  a  church  in  Franklin,  Ind.,  where  he  labored  for 
twenty  years.  In  1854  be  became  stated  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Knightstown,  Ind.;  and  in  1857  he  removed 
e  he  r 


Oct.  IB,  1860.     Dr.  Monfort 
an  eloquent  preaehc 


Highly  trained 
t  linguist,  and 
r.  He  published  two  sermons  on 
■tptitm  and  one  on  JutttJiciUiutL,  which  appeared  in  a 
volume  called  Original  Smmmt  by  Pirt6ytervm  Dirinr* 
wi  Iht  Afimtippi  Pastry.  See  Wilson,  j'rrib.  Hi*.  Al- 
manac, 1862,  p.  104.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Monfort,  Peter,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  waa 
bom  in  Adams  County,  Pa^  March  14, 1781.  He  waa, 
like  the  above,  descended  from  the  Huguenot  De  Mem- 
furls.  He  attained  his  education  through  .Treat  effort, 
pursuing  bis  course  with  much  difficulty  for  want  of 
teachers  and  banks.  After  several  years  of  private  tu- 
ition in  the  daisies  and  theology,  he  was  licensed  in 
the  spring  of  181.1,  and  ordained  in  1814  by  Miami  Pres- 
bytery; was  pastor  four  years  at  Yellow 'Springs,  Ohio, 
and  eleven  years  in  Unity  and  Pisgah,  near  bis  early 
home;  subsequently  he  undertook  the  work  of  a  domes- 
tic missionary  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  where  he  labored  for  ■ 
three  yean.  In  1836  he  transferred  his  relations  from 
the  Presbyterian  to  the  Associate  Reformed  Church, 
and  in  that  connection  preached  at  Syracuse,  in  Hamil- 
ton County,  Ohio;  Jacksonhurg,  Quincy,  and  Middle- 
burg,  Ohio;  and  at  College  Comer.  He  died  Nov.  13, 
1865.  Mr.  Monfort  showed  much  ability  as  an  expos- 
itor of  the  Scriptures,  and  as  an  advocate  or  sound  doc- 
trinal theology.  He  waa  a  man  of  deep  religious  expe- 
rience, uniform  life,  and  lowliness  of  mind.  See  Wilson, 
I'ntk.Uut.Alnumue,  1867,  p.  361.     (J.L.S.) 

Mongin,  Edhondb,  a  French  Roman  Catholic 
preacher,  noted  for  his  pulpit  oratory,  was  bom  in  166S 
at  Boroville,  diocese  of  Langres.     At  the  age. of  nine- 
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teen  he  gave  proofs  of  his  talent  for  the  pulpit,  and  in 
after-years  the  French  Academy  successively  awarded 
him  three  different  prizes  for  eloquence.     He  was  in- 
trusted with  the  education  of  Louis-Henri  de  Bourbon 
and  of  Charles  de  Charolais,  princes  of  the  house  of 
Conde.    Elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  the  place 
of  the  abbe  Gallois,  he  was  received  March  1, 1708,  and 
it  was  in  this  capacity  he  pronounced  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Louvre  the  funeral  oration  of  Louis  XIV.     He  was 
appointed  in  1711  abbe  of  Saint-Martin  d'Autun,  and 
became  bishop  of  Bazas  Sept.  24, 1724,  devoting  him- 
self entirely  to  the  administration  of  his  diocese.     In 
the  midst  of  the  unfortunate  quarrels  which  troubled 
the  Church  of  France  lie  was  as  remarkable  for  his 
moderation  as  for  his  wisdom.     "  Believe  me,"  said  he 
to  an  over-zealous  prelate,  "  we  should  speak  much  and 
write  little."    Mongin  died  at  Bazas,  May  6, 1746.    He 
has  left  some  sermons,  some  panegyrics,  some  funeral 
orations  (among  others,  that  of  Henri  de  Bourbon,  prince 
de  Conde),  and  several  different  academical  pieces,  col- 
lected into  one  volume  (Paris,  1745,  4to).     D'Alembert 
says  that  "his  works  evince  more  taste  than  warmth," 
more  thought  than  emotion,  more  wisdom  than  imagi- 
nation; but  there  is  found  throughout  all  a  noble  and 
simple  tone,  a  sweet  sensibility,  an  elegant  and  pure 
diction,  and  that  sound  instruction  which  should  be 
the  basis  of  Christian  eloquence"  (Hist,  des  Mtmhres  de 
I A  cademie  Francaiset  voL  v).— Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ge- 
nerate, s.  v. 

Mongitore,  Airro3mio,an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  noted 
mainly,  however,  for  his  literary  labors,  was  bora  at 
Palermo,  May  1, 1663,  entered  the  priesthood,  and  was 
made  dean  of  the  cathedral  of  his  native  place,  and 
finally  became  one  of  the  papal  counsellors.  He  died 
June  6, 1743.  Besides  his  Bibliotheca  Sicula  (Palermo, 
1708-14,  2  vols.  foL),  which  contains  a  history  of  Sicily 
and  its  writers,  secular  and  ecclesiastic,  we  should  note 
Breve  Compendia  delta  Vita  oV  S.  Francisco  di  Saks 
(1695, 12mo): — Vita  de  due  SanU  Marmliani,  arches- 
covi  di  Palermo  (1701,  4to) ;  and  the  biographies  of 
other  celebrated  ecclesiastics,  and  also  a  history  of  the 
Teutonic  order  of  knighthood.  See  Du  Pin,  BibHoth. 
dies  A  uteurs  ecdssiast.  du  dix-hvitume  stick. — Hoefer, 
Now.  Biog.  Generate,  a,  r. 

Mongolia,  an  Asiatic  country,  now  a  part  of  China, 
situated  between  lat,  35°  and  52°  N.  and  long.  82°  and 
123°  E.,  is  bounded  by  the  Russian  government  of  Ir- 
kutsk in  Siberia,  N.E.  by  Mantchuria,  S.  by  the  Chinese 
provinces  of  Chili  and  Shan-si  and  the  Yellow  River, 
S.W.  by  Kansu,  and  W.  by  Cobdo  and  Hi,  and  has  an 
area  of  1,400,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
2,000.000.     See  China. 

Geographical  Features, — It  is  chiefly  a  high  plain, 
3000  feet  above  the  sea,  almost  destitute  of  wood  and 
water.  In  the  central  part  is  the  great  sandy  desert  of 
Gobi,  which  stretches  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  with  an  area 
estimated  at  600,000  square  miles.  The  chief  moun- 
tain ranges  of  Mongolia  are  the  Altai  and  its  various 
subordinate  chains,  which  extend  eastward,  under  the 
names  of  Tan  gnu,  Khangai,  and  Kenteh,  as  far  as  the 
Amur;  and  the  Alashan  and  Inshan  ranges,  which 
commence  in  lat.  42°  N.  and  long.  107°  E.,  and  run  N.E. 
and  N.  to  the  Amur,  in  lat  53°  N.  The  rivers  of  Mon- 
golia are  chiefly  in  the  north.  The  Selenga,  Orkhon, 
and  Tula  unite  their  streams  and  flow  into  Lake  Bai- 
kal The  Kerlon  and  Onon  rise  near  each  other,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Kenteh  range,  and  flow  in  a  N.E. 
direction  to  the  Amur.  In  the  south,  the  Siramuren 
and  its  branches  unite  in  the  Lian  River.  Lakes  are 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  large.  South  of  the 
desert  of  Gobi  are  the  Oling  and  Dzaring,  and  the  Ko- 
ko-nor  or  Blue  Sea,  which,  according  to  the  Chinese  ac- 
counts, is  190  miles  in  length  and  60  in  breadth.  In 
the  N.W.  part  of  the  country  lakes  abound,  the  largest 
of  which,  are  the  Upsa-nor,  Altai-nor,  Alak-nor,  and  the 
Iki-uraL     Mongolia  is  divided  .into  four  principal  re- 


gions :  1,  Inner  Mongolia,  lying  between  the  great  wall 
and  the  desert  of  Gobi ;  2,  Outer  Mongolia,  between  the 
desert  and  the  Altai  mountains,  and  reaching  from  the 
Inner  Hingan  to  the  Tien-shan;  3,  the  country  about 
Koko-nor ;  4,  Uliassutai  and  its  dependencies.     Inner 
Mongolia  is  divided  into  6  corps  and  24  tribes,  which 
are  again  divided  into  49  standards,  each  comprising 
about  2000  families  and  commanded  by  hereditary 
princes.     The  Kortchiu  and  the  Ortus  are  the  princi- 
pal tribes.    Another  large  tribe,  the  Tsakhars,  occupy 
the  region  immediately  north  of  the  great  wall.    Outer 
Mongolia  is  divided  into  4  circles,  each  of  which  is  gov- 
erned by  a  khan,  or  prince,  who  claims  descent  from 
Genghis  Khan.     The  Khalkas  is  the  principal  tribe, 
and  their  4  khanates  are  divided  into  86  standards,  each 
of  which  is  restricted  to  a  particular  territory,  from 
which  it  is  not  allowed  to  wander.     The  country  about 
Lake  Koko-nor  is  occupied  by  Turguths,  Hoshoits,  Khal- 
kas, and  other  tribes,  arranged  under  29  standards.    Uli- 
assutai is  a  town  of  2000  houses,  in  the  western  part  of 
Mongolia,  and  lies  in  a  well-cultivated  valley  upon  the 
River  Iro.     Its  dependent  territories  comprise  1 1  tribes 
of  Khalkas,  divided  into  31  standards  (Amer.  Cyclop.). 
But  little  is  accurately  known  of  the  natural  history 
of  Mongolia,  except  that  its  immense  plains  and  gloomy 
forests  are  inhabited  by  multitudes  of  wild  animals. 
The  camel,  double-humped  or  Bactrian,  exists  in  both 
the  wild  and  domesticated  state.     In  the  latter  condi- 
tion it  is  the  cow  and  horse  of  that  region.    It  gives 
milk  excellent  in  quality,  and  from  it  butter  and  cheese 
are  prepared,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  camel 
which  serves  the  Mongolian  frequently  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  etc.    Very  little  of  Mongolian  soil  is  fit  for  culti- 
vation, rain  or  snow  rarely  falling  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties, except  on  the  acclivities  of  the  mountain  ranges. 
It  is  noticed,  however,  that  wherever  agriculture  has 
been  attempted  the  climate  has  been  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced, and  changes  have  been  wrought ;  as  e.  g.  in 
Southern  Mongolia,  where  the  Chinese,  far  advanced 
beyond  the  Mongols  proper  in  culture,  introduced  agri- 
culture, with  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  which  formerly 
did  not  grow.    As  a  rule,  the  winter  lasts  nine  months, 
and  is  suddenly  succeeded  by  three  months  of  intense 
heat. 

Inhabitants. — The  natives  of  Mongolia  are  a  part  of 
the  Mongolian  race,  a  division  of  mankind  numerous 
and  widely  spread — according  to  Prof.  Dieterici's  esti- 
mate, in  1859,  counting  as  many  as  528,000,000  souls,  or 
about  half  the  human  race ;  the  second  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  Blumenbach,  and  corresponding  in  almost  every 
respect  with  the  branch  designated  as  Turanian  by 
more  recent  ethnologists.  See  Origin  of  Man.  Under 
the  designation  of  Mongolians  are  included  not  only  the 
Mongols  proper,  but  the  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese,  Thi- 
betans, Tartars  of  all  kinds,  Burmese,  Siamese,  Japanese, 
Esquimaux,  Samoieds,  Finns,  Lapps,  Turks,  and  even 
Magyars.  Collectively,  they  are  the  great  nomadic 
people  of  the  earth,  as  distinguished  from  the  Aryans, 
Shemites,  and  Hanoi  tea.  The  physical  characteristics 
of  the  Mongolians  in  their  primitive  state  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Latham  in  his  Descriptive  Ethnology: 
"  The  face  of  the  Mongolian  is  broad  and  flat.  This  is 
because  the  nasal  bones  are  depressed  and  the  cheek- 
bones stand  out  laterally ;  they  are  not  merely  project- 
ing, for  this  they  might  be  without  giving  much  breadth 
to  the  face,  inasmuch  as  they  might  stand  forward. .  . . 
The  distance  between  the  eyes  is  great,  the  eyes  them- 
selves being  oblique,  and  their  caruncube  being  concealed. 
The  eyebrows  form  a  low  and  imperfect  arch,  black  and 
scanty.  The  iris  is  dark,  the  cornea  yellow.  The  com- 
plexion is  tawny,  the  stature  low.  The  ears  are  large, 
standing  out  from  the  head ;  the  lips  thick  and  fleshy 
rather  than  thin,  the  teeth  somewhat  oblique  in  their 
insertion,  the  forehead  low  and  flat,  and  the  hair  lank 
and  thin."  Of  course,  such  a  description  as  this  cannot 
be  understood  as  applying  to  the  more  civilized  nations 
of  Mongol  origin,  such  as  the  Turks  and  Magyars,  ea- 
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pecially  the  latter,  who  in  physical  appearance  differ 
but  little,  if  at  all,  from  other  European  nations. 

The  Mongols  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  nomadic  in 
their  mode  of  life,  living  in  tents  and  subsisting  on  ani- 
mal food,  the  product  of  their  flocks  and  herds.     The 
Mongol  tent,  for  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  is 
cylindrical  in  form;  it  then  becomes  conical,  like  a 
pointed  hat.     Its  wood-work  is  composed  below  of  a 
trellis-work  of  crossed  bars,  which  fold  up  and  expand 
at  pleasure.     Above  these  a  circle  of  poles,  fixed  in  the 
trellis-work,  meets  at  the  top,  like  the  sticks  of  an  um- 
brella.   Over  the  wood-work  is  stretched  a  thick  cover- 
ing of  coarse  felt.     The  door  is  low  and  narrow,  and  is 
crossed  at  the  bottom  by  a  beam  which  serves  as  a 
threshold.     At  the  top  of  the  tent  is  an  opening  to  let 
out  the  smoke,  which  can  at  any  time  be  closed  by  a 
piece  of  felt  hanging  above  it,  to  which  is  attached  a 
long  string  for  the  purpose.     The  interior  is  divided 
into  two  compartments — that  on  the  left  being  for  the 
men,  while  that  on  the  right  is  occupied  by  the  women, 
and  is  also  used  as  a  kitchen,  the  utensils  of  which  con- 
sist chiefly  of  large  earthen  vessels  for  holding  water, 
wooden  pails  for  milk,  and  a  large  bell-shaped  iron  ket- 
tle.   A  small  sofa  or  couch,  a  small  square  press  or  chest 
of  drawers  (the  top  of  which  serves  as  an  altar  for  an 
idol),  and  a  number  of  goats'  horns  fixed  in  the  wood- 
work of  the  tent,  on  which  hang  various  utensils,  arms, 
and  other  articles,  complete  the  furniture  of  this  primi- 
tive habitation.    The  odor  pervading  the  interior  of 
the  Mongol  tent  is,  to  those  not  accustomed  to  it,  dis- 
gusting and  almost  insupportable.     "  This  smell,"  says 
M.  Hue,  "  so  potent  sometimes  that  it  seems  to  make 
one's  heart  rise  to  one's  throat,  is  occasioned  by  the 
mutton-grease  and  butter  with  which  everything  on 
and  about  a  Tartar  is  impregnated.     It  is  on  account 
of  this  habitual  filth  that  thev  are  called  Tsao-Ta-Dze 
('stinking  Tartars')  by  the  Chinese,  themselves  not 
altogether  inodorous,  or  by  any  means  particular  about 
cleanliness."     Household  and  family  cares  among  the 
Mongols  are  assigned  entirely  to  the  women,  who  milk 
the  cows,  make  the  butter  and  cheese,  draw  water, 
gather  fuel,  tan  skins,  and  make  cloth  and  clothes.   The 
occupation  of  the  men  consists  chiefly  in  conducting 
the  flocks  and  herds  to  pasture,  which,  as  they  are  ac- 
customed from  infancy  to  horseback,  is  an  amusement 
rather  than' a  labor.     They  sometimes  hunt  wild  ani- 
mals for  food  or  for  their  skins,  but  never  for  pleasure. 
When  not  on  horseback,  the  men  pass  their  time  in  ab- 
solute idleness,  sleeping  all  night  and  squatting  all  day 
in  their  tents,  drinking  tea  or  smoking.     Their  educa- 
tion is  very  limited.     The  only  persons  who  learn  to 
read  are  the  lamas  or  priests,  who  are  also  the  painters, 
sculptors,  architects,  and  physicians  of  the  nation.    The 
training  of  the  men  who  are  not  intended  for  priests  is 
confined  to  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  matchlock,  and 
a  thorough  mastery  of  horsemanship.     M.  Hue  says : 
"  When  a  mere  infant,  the  Mongol  is  weaned,  and  as 
soon  as  he  is  strong  enough  he  is  stuck  upon  a  horse's 
back  behind  a  man,  the  animal  is  put  to  a  gallop,  and 
the  juvenile  rider,  in  order  not  to  fall  off,  has  to  cling 
with  both  hands  to  his  teacher's  jacket.     The  Tartars 
thus  become  accustomed  from  a  very  early  age  to  the 
movement  of  the  horse,  and  by  degrees  and  the  force 
of  habit  they  identify  themselves,  as  it  were,  with  the 
animal     There  is  perhaps  no  spectacle  more  exciting 
than  that  of  Mongol  riders  in  chase  of  a  wild  horse. 
They  are  armed  with  a  long,  heavy  pole,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  running-knot.     They  gallop— they  fly  after 
the  horse  they  are  pursuing,  down  rugged  ravines  and 
up  precipitous  hills,  in  and  out,  twisting  and  turning  in 
their  rapid  course,  until  they  come  up  with  their  game. 
They  then  take  the  bridle  of  their  own  horse  in  their 
teeth,  seize  with  both  hands  their  heavy  pole,  and, 
bending  forward,  throw  by  a  powerful  effort  the  run- 
ning-knot around  the  wild  horse's  neck.     In  this  exer- 
cise the  greatest  vigor  must  be  combined  with  the 
greatest  dexterity,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  stop  short 


the  powerful  untamed  animals  with  which  they  hare 
to  deal  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  cord  and  pole 
are  broken ;  but  as  to  a  horseman  being  thrown,  it  is  an 
occurrence  we  never  saw  or  heard  of.  The  Mongol  is 
so  accustomed  to  ride  on  horseback  that  he  is  like  a 
fish  out  of  water  when  he  sets  foot  on  the  ground.  His 
step  is  heavy  and  awkward ;  and  his  bowed  legs,  his 
chest  bent  forward,  and  his  constant  looking  about  him, 
all  indicate  a  person  who  spends  the  greater  portion  of 
his  time  on  the  back  of  a  horse  or  a  cameL  The  Mon- 
gols marry  very  young,  and  their  marriages  are  regu- 
lated entirely  by  their  parents,  who  make  the  contract 
without  consulting  the  young  people  at  all.  No  dowry 
is  given  with  the  bride,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  bride- 
groom's family  pay  a  considerable  price  for  the  maiden. 
A  plurality  of  wives  is  permitted,  but  the  first  wife  is 
always  the  mistress  of  the  household.  Divorce  is  very 
frequent,  and  is  effected  without  the  intervention  of 
either  the  civil  or  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The 
husband  who  wishes  to  repudiate  his  wife  sends  her 
back  to  her  parents  without  any  formality,  except  a 
message  that  he  docs  not  require  her  any  longer.  This 
proceeding  does  not  give  offence,  as  the  family  of  the 
lady  retain  the  cattle,  horses,  and  other  property  given 
to  them  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and  have  an  op- 
portunity of  selling  her  over  again  to  a  fresh  purchaser. 
The  women,  however,  arc  not  oppressed,  and  are  not 
kept  in  seclusion ;  they  come  and  go  at  pleasure,  ride 
on  horseback,  and  visit  from  tent  to  tent.  In  their 
manners  and  appearance  they  are  like  the  men— haugh- 
ty, independent,  and  vigorous.  The  chiefs  of  the  Mon- 
gol tribes  and  all  their  blood-relations  form  an  aristoc- 
racy, who  hold  the  common  people  in  a  mild  species  of 
patriarchal  servitude.  There  is  no  distinction  of  man- 
ners nor  of  mode  of  living  between  these  classes ;  and 
though  the  common  people  are  not  allowed  to  own 
lands,  they  frequently  accumulate  considerable  property 
in  herds  and  flocks.  Those  who  become  lamas  are  en- 
tirely free." 

Uiitory. — The  Mongolians,  as  a  race,  are  supposed  to 
be  the  same  who,  in  remote  antiquity,  founded  what  is 
called  the  "Median  empire"  in  Lower  Chaldaea — an  em- 
pire, according  to  Rawlinson,  that  flourished  and  fell  be- 
tween 2458  and  2284  B.C.,  that  is,  before  Nineveh  be- 
came known  as  a  great  city.    Thus  early  did  some  of 
these  nomadic  tribes,  forsaking  their  original  pastoral 
habits,  assume  the  character  of  a  nation.     Another 
great  offshoot  from  this  stock  founded  an  empire  in 
China,  the  earliest  date  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
trace,  but  which  certainly  had  reached  a  state  of  high 
civilization  at  least  2000  years  B.C.     In  early  Greek 
history  they  figure  as  Scythians,  and  in  late  Roman  as 
Huns,  carrying  terror  and  desolation  over  the  civilized 
world.     In  the  Middle  Ages  they  appear  as  Mongols, 
Tartars,  and  Turks.     In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury Genghis  Khan,  originally  the  chief  of  a  small  Mon- 
gol horde,  conquered  almost  the  whole  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Asia.     His  sons  and  grandsons  were  equally 
successful,  and  In  1240-41  the  Mongol  empire  extended 
from  the  sea-board  of  China  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany 
and  Poland,  including  Russia  and  Hungary,  and  the 
whole  of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of  Asia  Minor,  Arabia, 
India  and  the  Indo-Chinese  states,  and  Northern  Sibe- 
ria.    This  vast  empire  soon  broke  up  into  a  number  of 
independent  kingdoms,  from  one  of  which,  Turkestan, 
arose  another  tide  of  Mongol  invasion,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Tim  ft  r  or  Tamerlane,  who  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  14th  century  reduced  Turkestan,  Persia,  Hindustan, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Georgia  under  his  sway,  and  broke  for 
a  time  the  Turkish  power.     On  the  death  of  his  son, 
shah  Rokh,  the  Mongol  empire  was  subdivided,  and 
finally  absorbed  by  the  Persians  and  Usbeks;  but  an 
offshoot  of  Timur's  family  founded  in  the  16th  century 
the  great  Mogul  empire  of  Delhi.    After  the  decline  of 
Timur's  empire,  the  Turkish  branch  maintained  the 
glory  of  the  race,  and  spread  terror  to  the  ver^  heart  of 
Western  Europe.    In  the  9th  century  the  Magyars,  a 
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tribe  of  Ugrians,  also  of  Mongol  extraction,  under  their 
leader  Arpad,  established  themselves  in  Hungary,  where 
in  process  of  time  they  became  converted  to  Christian- 
ity, and  founded  a  kingdom  famous  in  European  history. 
See  Georgia;  Hungary;  Turkey. 

Religion. — (a)  Heathenism. — The  primitive  religion 
of  the  Mongolians  was  no  doubt  largely  influenced  by 
the  inspired  faith,  if  it  did  not  to  some  extent  prevail 
among  them  for 'some  time.  The  earliest  traces  reveal 
them  as  mostly  adherents  to  Shamanism  (q.v.).  There 
are,  however,  among  them,  according  to  the  different 
countries  in  which  they  reside,  and  to  the  several  names 
of  which  the  reader  has  been  referred,  various  other  re- 
ligions, as  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Taouism,jire-wor- 
ship,  paganism  of  different  kinds,  Mohammedanism,  and 
Christianity.  In  Mongolia  proper,  that  species  of  Buddh- 
ism known  as  Lamaism  (q.  v.)  was  introduced  in  the 
13th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and,  like  the  Buddh- 
ists of  Thibet,  they  recognise  as  their  spiritual  head 
the  grand  lama  at  Lassa.  The  people  are  very  devout, 
and  generous  to  a  fault  in  their  support  of  religious  in- 
stitutions, and  hence  the  country  abounds  in  well-en- 
dowed lamasaries,  constructed  of  brick  and  stone  with 
elegance  and  solidity,  and  ornamented  with  paintings, 
sculptures,  and  carvings.  "  The  most  famous  of  these 
monasteries  is  that  of  the  great  Kuren,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Tula,  in  the  country  of  the  Kalkas.  Thirty 
thousand  lamas  dwell  in  the  lamasary,  and  the  plain 
adjoining  it  is  always  covered  with  the  tents  of  the  pil- 
grims who  resort  thither  from  all  parts  of  Tartary.  In 
these  lamasaries  a  strict  monastic  discipline  is  maintain- 
ed, but  each  lama  is  at  liberty  to  acquire  property  by 
practicing  as  physician,  by  casting  horoscopes,  or  by 
working  as  sculptor  or  painter,  or  in  any  occupation  not 
inconsistent  with  his  priestly  character.  Almost  all 
younger  sons  of  the  free  Mongols  are  devoted  from  in- 
fancy to  the  priesthood,  and  this  tendency  to  monasti- 
cism  is  encouraged  by  the  Chinese  government,  in  order 
to  keep  down  the  growth  of  population  among  the  Mon- 
gols. Almost  every  lamasary  of  the  first  class  possesses 
a  living  Buddha,  who,  like  the  grand  lama  of  Thibet,  is 
worshipped  as  an  incarnation  of  the  deity.  The  influ- 
ence of  these  personages  is  very  great;  and  the  Chinese 
emperors,  who  are  constantly  in  dread  of  the  Mongols, 
watch  the  living  Buddhas  with  constant  care,  and  spare 
no  pains  to  conciliate  them  and  win  over  to  their  inter- 
est those  who  manage  these  deities.'* 

(6)  Christianity.— The  Nestorians  (q.  v.),  who  dwelt 
in  lar^e  numbers  among  the  Mongolians,  seem  to  have 
exerted  but  little  if  any  influence  on  this  heathen  peo- 
ple. What  was  by  the  early  Christians  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  their  leaning  towards  the  religion  and 
culture  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  proves  to  have 
been  only  a  temporary  accommodation.  The  Western 
or  Roman  Church  has  made  repeated  attempts  to  con- 
vert the  Mongols.  In  the  13th  century,  when  their  in- 
vasion threatened  to  overthrow  European  society  and 
civilization,  the  Western  pontiff,  Innocent  IT  (1245), 
sent  two  embassies,  one  to  charge  these  sanguinary 
warriors  to  desist  from  their  desolating  inroads,  the 
other  to  win  them  over  to  Christianity.  The  flrst  of 
these,  consisting  of  Dominicans,  headed  by  one  named 
Ascelin  (Neander,  Kirchengeschichte,  vii,  66),  approach- 
ed the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mongol  forces  in  Per- 
sia, but  was  unsuccessful.  The  other,  consisting  of 
Franciscans,  headed  by  an  Italian,  Johannes  de  Piano 
Carpi ni,  a  disciple  and  devoted  friend  of  Francis  d'As- 
sisi.  pushed  quite  to  the  Tartaric  court,  and  approached 
the  khan  in  person  (1246);  but  though  they  secured  a 
hearing  before  the  Mongolian  throne,  they  yet  failed  to 
accomplish  more  than  that  the  Mongol  chief,  like  Vladi- 
mir of  Russia,  gave  a  patient  hearing  to  Romanist,  Nes- 
torian,  Buddhist,  and  Mohammedan,  who  each  in  their 
turn  sought  his  conversion  and  influence.  In  1253 
Louis  IX,  hearing  of  the  Mongolian's  tendency  towards 
Christianity,  despatched  another  Franciscan,  William  de 
Rubruiquls  (Neander,  vii,  69) ;  but  he  reported  that  the 


Mongolian  chief  listened  patiently  to  Christian  emissa- 
ries, '*  filled  with  the  idea  that  the  Mongol  conquests 
would  come  to  an  end  unless  the  gods  of  foreign  coun- 
tries were  propitiated."  Only  one  Christian  Church  had 
been  founded.  Rubruiquis,  however,  succeeded  in  bap- 
tizing about  sixty  persons ;  yet,  after  all,  Rubruiquis's 
success  was  not  flattering,  and  he  finally  returned  to 
Europe  disheartened.  The  removal,  five  years  later,  of 
the  capital  of  the  Mongol  empire  to  China  (q.  v.),  fur- 
ther obstructed  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  Mongo- 
lia. There  developed,  however,  among  its  simple  pas- 
toral tribes  an  article  of  belief  which  promised  much  for 
the  final  establishment  of  Christianity,  viz.  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  one  almighty  Being.  In  their  heathen 
views,  of  course,  they  could  not  content  themselves  with 
acknowledging  an  earthly  ruler  unless  a  supernatural  ori- 
gin could  be  assigned  to  him,  and  they  made  the  khan 
the  son  of  this  one  almighty  Power,  an  earthly  ruler 
whom  all  men  were  bound  to  obey.  While  thus  there 
was  room  for  the  most  comprehensive  toleration,  there 
was  room  also  for  every  kind  of  superstition ;  and  the 
desire  to  bring  the  one  Supreme,  living  apart  in  awful 
isolation,  into  nearer  communion  with  his  feeble  wor- 
shipper— to  bridge  over  the  awful  chasm  between  them 
— predisposed  the  people  to  a  composite  religion  of 
Buddhism  and  Laroaism  (see  Hardwick,  Christ  and  other 
Masters,  vol.  ii,  Append.  2 ;  iii,  89 ;  Middle  Apes,  p.  285). 
Still,  "  the  son  of  Heaven"  entertained  a  respect  for  all 
religions,  and  not  least  for  Christianity.  Marco  Polo, 
who  had  been  sent  there  by  Gregory  X  in  1274,  reports 
Kublai  Khan  as  saying;  "There  are  four  great  proph- 
ets who  are  reverenced  by  the  different  classes  of  man- 
kind. The  Christians  regard  Jesus  Christ  as  their  God ; 
the  Saracens,  Mohammed ;  the  Jews,  Moses ;  the  idol- 
aters, Sakyamuni  Buddha,  the  most  eminent  among 
their  idols.  I  honor  and  respect  all  the  fonr"  {Travels, 
p.  167,  ed.  Bohn,  1854).  One  of  the  roost  successful  of 
the  early  Christian  laborers  from  the  West  was  John  de 
Monte  Corvino,  who  went  to  Pekin  in  1292,  and  for 
eleven  years  kept  alive  the  flickering  spark  of  Christian- 
ity in  the  Tartar  realm.  He  translated  the  Scriptures 
for  its  people,  educated  their  youth,  and  trained  a  na- 
tive ministry.  Yet  even  his  labore  bore  fruit  only  while 
he  was  on  earth ;  for  soon  after  the  close  of  his  life,  in 
1330,  "every  vestige  of  his  work  was  obliterated'*  (Gie- 
seler,  EccUs.  Hist,  iv,  259, 260 ;  Hardwick,  Ch.  Hist.  M* 
A .  p.  285, 287).  This  was  caused  no  doubt  in  a  large 
measure  by  the  termination  of  the  Mongolian  rule  in 
China,  and  the  accession  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  1370, 
which,  fearing  everything  foreign,  banished  Christian- 
ity as  dangerous  to  their  interests.  It  remained  for  the 
Jesuits  to  plant  Christianity  anew.  The  missionary 
work  performed  in  Persia,  and  in  the  border  lands  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  in  Middle  Asia,  was  so  insignificant  that 
it  is  not  even  worth  mentioning.  See  Maclear,  Hi$t.  of 
Christian  Missions  in  the  M.  A .  (Lond.  1863, 12mo),  p. 
370-77 ;  Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient,  iii,  2  sq. ;  Hue,  Journey 
through  the  Chinese  Empire ;  Recollections  of  a  Journey 
through  Tartary  and  Thibet;  Schmidt,  Forschungen  im 
Gebiete  der  aJUeren  rfligidsen,  politischen,  w.  literarischen 
Bildungsgeschichte  der  Mongolen  u.  Tibeter  (St.  Petersb. 
1824) :  Tumerelli,  Kazan,  the  ancient  Cajnfal  of  the  Tar- 
tar Khans  (Lond.  1854,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Neumann,  Die 
Vdlker  des  sudlichen  Russlands  (Leipsic,  1847) ;  Aboul- 
Ghaze  Bl  ha  dour  Khan,  Histoire  des  Mogols  et  des  Tar- 
tares  (St  Petersb.  1874),  vol.  ii ;  Daniels,  Handb.  d.  Geogr. 
i,  346  sq. ;  A  m.  Cyclop,  s.  v.    See  Tartary. 

Mongul,  Peter.    Sec  Monophysites, 

Monheim,  Johannes,  a  follower  of  the  great  De- 
siderius  Erasmus,  and  a  noted  teacher  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, was  born  of  humble  parentage  at  Claussen,  near 
Elberfeld,  in  1509.  His  father  was  a  linen-draper,  and 
Monheim  entered  his  business  when  quite  young.  But 
his  superior  mental  endowments  soon  led  him  into  a 
different  course;  and,  though  not  privileged  with  the 
advantages  of  a  careful  training,  he  yet  managed  to  ac- 
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quire  a  good  classical  education.  It  is  said  that  he 
studied  with  Erasmus,  but  Hamelmann's  assertion  that 
Monheim  studied  at  Mtlnster  and  Cologne  deserves 
more  credit.  When  but  twenty-three  years  old,  he  was 
elected  rector  of  the  school  at  Essen,  and  four  years  later 
he  received  a  call  to  Cologne  as  rector  of  the  schola 
metropolitan**  ecdesia  Coloniensis.  Here  he  enjoyed 
Ultimate  connections  with  the  leaders  of  Erasmianism, 
and  in  a  short  time  became  so  popular  as  a  teacher  that 
he  attracted  students  from  every  direction.  In  1545 
he  received  and  accepted  a  very  nattering  call  from  duke 
Wilhelm  of  Cleve  to  take  the  rectorship  of  the  newly 
founded  institute  at  Dusseldorf,  and  only  five  years 
after  his  inauguration  in  this  new  position  Monheim 
wrote  to  a  friend  that  his  scholars  outnumbered  most 
German  universities,  more  than  2000  young  men  being 
just  then  matriculated  (see  Frid.  Reiffeubergii  e  Soc. 
Jesu  Presbyteri  Hist.  Societatis  Jesu,  i,  89).  Monheim, 
in  opposition  to  other  humanists,  insisted  on  a  religious 
instruction,  and  published  numerous  catechisms,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  his  Catechismus  in  quo  Christiana! 
retigionis  elementa  sincere  simpliciterque  explicantur 
(Dusseldorf,  15G0,  with  an  introduction ;  and,  edited  and 
revised,  it  was  recently  published  by  Dr.  Sack,  Bonn, 
1817).  Though,  outwardly  at  least,  Monheim  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  Home,  his  catechism  proves  beyond 
doubt  that  he  taught  and  believed  the  evangelical  doc- 
trines as  set  forth  in  the  teachings  of  Calvin.  The  book 
was  severely  attacked.  The  theological  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Cologne  issued  a  Centura  et  docta  expli- 
cate errorum  Catechism*  Johannis  Monheinm  (Cologne, 
1560) ;  and  a  number  of  other  essays,  partly  in  defence, 
partly  in  opposition  to  Monheim,  were  published.  Mon- 
heim, however,  himself  remained  quiet;  but  Martin 
Chemnitz,  enraged  at  the  open  and  secret  attacks  of  the 
Cologne  Jesuits  on  the  learned  man,  edited  bis  Theologia 
Jesuit  arum  pracipua  capita,  ex  quadam  censura,  qua 
CoUmia  anno  1560  edita  est  (Lips.  1503),  which,  together 
with  his  Examen  Concilii  Tridentii,  so  embittered  pope 
Paul  IV  that  he  requested  duke  William  to  depose  and 
banish  "  that  arch-heretic"  Johannes  Monheim.  Mon- 
heim was  cited  before  the  duke,  and  obliged  to  sign  an 
agreement  in  which  he  promised  to  abstain  from  teach- 
ing Protestant  doctrines,  either  openly  or  secretly  (see 
Zeitschrtft  d.  bergischen  Geschichtsvereins,  ii,  255).  The 
pope,  however,  was  not  satisfied  even  with  this.  He 
insisted  upon  an  open  judgment  on  Monheim,  especially 
as  the  pardoning  of  a  heretic  was  not  within  the  duke's 
jurisdiction—"  nee  princeps  haeretico  publico  quicquam 
ignoscere  potuit."  Further  steps  of  the  papal  court  were 
made  unnecessary  by  Monheim1*  sudden  decease,  Sept. 
9.  1564.  Monheim  wrote  a  great  number  of  learned 
books,  but  his  most  valued  work  is  the  above-mentioned 
catechism,  which  Theo.  Strack  calls  Catechismum  or- 
thodoxum,  in  quo  Reformatorum  doctrina,  qua  hodie 
Luthero-Calvinismi  nomine  odiose  traducUur,  accurate 
conjirmatur.  Monheim  lacked  strength  of  character  to 
take  a  decided  position  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. He  preferred,  although  thoroughly  Protes- 
tant in  all  his  views,  to  remain  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
u  He  belonged,"  said  one,  *•  to  that  class  of  actors  on  the 
scene  of  life  who  have  always  appeared  as  the  harbin- 
gers of  great  social  men  gifted  with  the  power  to  dis- 
cern and  the  hardihood  to  proclaim  truths  of  which  they 
want  the  courage  to  encounter  the  infallible  result" 
See  Mohler,  SymbolUc ;  Seek,  Protestant.  Beantwortung 
der  Symbolik  Mahler's.  —  Herzog,  Real-Encykhpadie, 
xx,  174  sq. 

Moniales.    See  Nirxs. 

Monica,  St.,  the  mother  of  St.  Augustine,  "  count- 
ed," says  Schaff,  "among  the  most  noble  and  pious 
women  who  adorn  the  temple  of  Church  history,"  was 
born,  according  to  tradition,  of  Christian  parents,  in 
Africa,  about  the  year  332.  Having  attained  to  the  age 
of  womanhood  she  was  married  to  Patrice  of  Tagaste,  a 
heathen  of  Numidia,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons  and 


one  daughter.  She  was  instrumental  in  the  conversion 
of  her  husband  a  year  before  his  death,  after  having 
spent  with  him  years  in  hardship  and  sore  trial.  He 
was  of  violent  temperament,  and  unfaithful  to  her  in 
conjugal  duties,  yet  she  met  all  his  shortcomings  by  a 
Christian  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  love,  and  thus  at  last 
conquered  in  the  name  of  her  Saviour,  whom  she  adored 
and  faithfully  followed.  "  Her  highest  aim,"  says 
Schaff, "  was  to  win  him  over  to  the  faith — not  so  much 
by  words  as  by  a  truly  humble  and  godly  conversation, 
and  the  most  conscientious  discharge  of  her  household 
duties"  (L\fe  of  SL  Augustine,  p.  10).  The  same  ear- 
nestness which  she  displayed  for  the  conversion  of  her 
husband  she  manifested  also  for  the  spiritual  safety  of 
hex  children.  She  was  especially  anxious  for  her  son 
Augustine,  who  in  his  youth  was  given  to  dissipation, 
having  inherited  from  his  father  strong  sensual  pas- 
sions, and  who  had  embraced  the  Manichsean  heresy, 
which  she  feared  would  ultimately  ruin  his  spiritual  life. 
For  thirty  years  she  therefore  uninterruptedly  prayed 
for  his  conversion.  "A  son  of  so  many  prayers  and 
tears,"  says  Schaff,  "  could  not  be  lost,  and  the  faithful 
mother,  who  travailed  with  him  in  spirit  with  greater 
pain  than  her  body  had  in  bringing  him  into  the  world 
(Augustine,  Confess,  ix,  c.  8J,  was  permitted,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  future  mothers,  to  receive,  shortly  be- 
fore her  death,  an  answer  to  her  prayers  and  expecta- 
tions, and  was  able  to  leave  this  world  with  joy  without 
revisiting  her  earthly  home."  Augustine  had  embraced 
Christianity  at  Milan,  whither  he  had  gone  in  384. 
Hither  his  mother  followed  him,  and  together  they 
worshipped  under  the  ministration  of  St,  Ambrose.  In 
the  spring  of  387,  shortly  after  his  baptism,  the}-  had 
quitted  Rome  to  return  to  Africa,  and  it  was  on  this 
homeward  journey  that  Monica  died,  in  Ostia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  in  387,  in  the  arms  of  her  son,  after 
enjoying  with  him  a  glorious  conversation  that  soared 
above  the  confines  of  space  and  time,  and  was  a  fore- 
taste of  the  eternal  Sabbath-rest  of  the  saints.  She  re- 
gretted not  to  die,  aye,  not  even  in  a  foreign  land,  be- 
cause she  was  not  far  from  God,  who  would  raise  her 
up  at  the  last  day.  "  Bury  my  body  anywhere,"  was  her 
last  request,  "and  trouble  not  yourselves  for  it;  only 
this  one  thing  I  ask,  that  you  remember  me  at  the  altar 
of  my  God,  wherever  you  may  be."  Augustine,  in  his 
Confessions,  has  erected  to  Monica  the  noblest  monu- 
ment, and  it  can  never  perish.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  keeps  May  4  in  commemoration  of  her.  Pope 
Martin  V  gives  an  account  of  the  translation  of  her  re- 
mains to  Rome  in  1430.  See  St.  Augustine,  Confessions ; 
Godescard,  Vie  des  Saints;  Braune,  Monica  u.  Augvsti- 
nus  (1846);  Petet,  Histoire  de  Sainte-Monigue  (1848); 
Schaff,  L\fe  and  Labors  of  St.  Augustine  (N.  Y.  1854), 
ch.  i,  iv,  viii ;  Mrs.  Jamieson,  legends  (see  Index) ; 
Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  991, 992 ;  Neander,  CL  Hist,  ii,  227. 
See  Augustine.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Moniglia,  Tommaso-Vincenzo,  an  Italian  theo- 
logian, was  born  August  18, 1686,  in  Florence.  Having 
received  his  education  at  the  University  of  Pisa,  he  re- 
turned to  Florence,  and  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Dom- 
inic Very  soon  after  he  contracted  a  close  friendship 
with  the  English  ambassador,  Henry  Newton.  Se- 
duced by  his  promises,  he  tied  from  the  convent  and  re- 
paired to  London.  His  pecuniary  resources  being  ex- 
hausted, he  was  forced  to  support  himself  by  teaching. 
After  an  absence  of  three  years  he  succeeded,  by  the 
favor  of  the  grand  duke,  in  returning  to  his  own  coun- 
try, where  he  was  kindly  received  and  his  errors  par- 
doned. From  that  time  he  devoted  himself  to  preach- 
ing with  indefatigable  zeal,  and  taught  theology  at 
Florence  and  Pisa.  Moniglia  had  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  nearly  all  the  sciences,  and  was  well  versed  in 
sacred  and  profane  literature.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
among  the  Italians  to  refute  the  opinions  of  Locke,  of 
Hoboes,  of  Helvetius,  and  of  Bayle,  but  not  always  to 
advantage.  He  died  at  Pisa,  Feb.  15, 1767.  He  is  the 
author  of  De  Origine  sacrarum  precum  rosarii  Z*.  M% 
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Virginia  (Rome,  1725, 8vo) ;  which  dissertation  he  com- 
posed by  order  of  his  superiors  and  to  refute  the  Bol- 
landists,  who  do  not  believe  that  St.  Dominic  is  the 
author  of  these  prayers : — De  armis  Jesu-Christi  ser- 
vatoris  et  de  religione  utriusque  Philippi  A  ugusti  (Rome, 
1741,  4to)  -.—Contra  t  Fatalisti  (Lucca,  1744,  2  parts, 
Svo) : — Corttro  i  MateriaUsti  e  atiri  i&creduli  (Padua, 
1750, 2  vols.  8vo) : — Osservazioni  critico-JUosofiehe  cart' 
tro  i  materiaUsti  (Lucca,  1760, 8vo) : — La  mente  umana 
spirito  immortal*,  non  materia  pensante  (Padua,  1766, 2 
vols.  8vo).  See  Fabroni,  Vita  Italorum,  vol.  xl. — Hoe- 
fer,  A  our.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Monism.    See  Monads. 

Monlta  Secreta  Societatis  Jean,  or  secret 
instructions  for  the  Jesuitic  order,  is  a  work  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  dispute,  both  as  to  its  authen- 
ticity and  as  to  the  veracity  of  its  contents.  In  Europe 
the  book  has  attracted  some  attention,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, some  controversy ;  but  in  America  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  very  animated  discussion,  and  we  are 
therefore  warranted  in  giving  a  detailed  history  of  the 
book,  and  the  position  of  the  acknowledged  authorities 
in  such  difficulties. 

I.  History  of  its  Origin,  Editions,  etc, — The  Monifa 
was  first  printed  in  Latin,  from  the  Spanish,  at  Cracow, 
the  capital  of  Poland,  with  this  title :  Monita  Privata 
Societatis  Jesu,  Notobirgae,  Anno  1612,  by  an  unknown 
editor,  with  various  "  Testimonies  of  several  Italian  and 
Spanish  Jesuits"  confirmatory  of  the  truth  of  the  J/o- 
rtita.  The  "Constitutions  of  the  Society,"  though  print- 
ed as  early  as  1558,  had  never  been  published.  Ev- 
erything connected  with  the  rules  of  the  order  had  been 
carefully  concealed  from  the  public  eye.  The  Monita, 
therefore,  was  rapidly  bought  and  everywhere  circulat- 
ed, not  only  in  Poland,  but  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France.  It  gratified  an  intense  curiosity,  and  was  gen- 
erally recognised  at  once  as  a  faithful  portraiture  of 
Jesuitism.  Claude  Acquaviva.  "  the  ablest  and  most 
profound  politician  of  his  time,"  and  "the  beau  ideal 
of  Jesuitism,"  was  the  general  of  the  order,  exercising 
over  it  a  complete  control.  The  Monita  was  regarded 
then,  as  it  has  been  since  bv  Van  Maatricht  and  manv 
other  judicious  scholars,  as  the  product  of  his  pen. 
The  book  certainly  does  not  misrepresent  him.  The 
tactics  are  his,  and  may  well  have  derived  their  inspi- 
ration from  his  wily  brain.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  denied  them.  He  took  no  steps  to  prove  the  pub- 
lication a  forgery.  Down  to  the  day  of  his  death  (Jan- 
uary 31, 1615),  nearly  three  years,  the  book  passed  un- 
molested, though  the  Jesuits  were  all-powerful  in  Po- 
land. The  circulation  of  the  Monita  finally  occasion- 
ed the  appointment  of  a  commission,  July  11, 1615,  by 
Peter  Tylick,  bishop  of  Cracow.  His  confessor  was  a 
Jesuit,  as  was  the  king's.  Tylick  admitted  that  "  noth- 
ing is  certainly  known  of  its  author ;  but,"  he  affirmed, 
u  it  is  reported,  and  the  presumption  is,  that  it  was  ed- 
ited by  the  venerable  Jerome  Zaorowski,  pastor  of 
Gozdzicc."  The  commission  were  instructed  October 
7th  to  inquire  whether  "  at  any  time  or  place  Zaorowski 
had  been  heard  to  speak  approvingly  of  such  a  famous 
libel,  or  to  affirm  that  the  contents  were  true,  or  to  say 
anything  of  the  kind  from  which  it  can  be  gathered 
that  he  is  the  author,  or,  at  least,  an  accomplice  in  the 
writing  of  this  libel."  The  papal  nuncio,  Diotallenius, 
a  few  weeks  after  (November  14),  added  his  sanction  to 
the  investigation.  Yet  the  author  was  not  found,  and 
there  remained  no  other  step  for  the  Papists  than  the 
condemnation  of  the  book  to  prevent  its  circulation. 
It  was  therefore  put  on  the  "Index"  May  10, 1616,  and  a 
professor  of  Ingolstadt,  the  learned  Gretser,  commission- 
ed to  prepare  a  refutation  of  the  Monita' s  disclosures. 
This  refutation,  entitled  Libri  Tres  Apologetici  contra 
Famosum  LibeUum,  was  published  August  1, 1617,  and 
a  second  decree  was  issued  by  the  "  Index"  in  1621  to 
make  sure  of  suppressing  the  circulation  of  the  Monita. 

Notwithstanding  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Jes- 


uits to  disprove  the  authenticity  of  the  work,  their  op- 
ponents continued  to  assert  it  genuine.  Thus  e.  g.  in 
1633  Caspar  Schoppe  (Scioppius),  a  German  scholar, 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  a  genuine  hater  of  the 
Jesuits,  published  his  Anatomia  Societatis  Jesu,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he  presents  a  critique  on  a 
book  that  had  come  into  his  hands,  which  he  calls  "  In- 
structio  Secreta  pro  Superioribus  Societatis  Jesu."  His 
analysis  of  the  book  proves  it  to  have  been  the  same, 
with  slight  differences,  as  the  Monita  Privata.  But 
his  copy  could  not  have  been  of  the  1612  edition,  for  he 
attributes  the  discovery  of  the  work  to  the  plundering 
of  the  Jesuit  college  at  Paderborn,  in  Westphalia,  by 
Christian,  duke  of  Brunswick.  That  was  in  February, 
1622,  ten  years  later.  If  his  copy  had  been  of  the  Cra- 
cow edition,  he  could  not  have  made  so  gross  a  mistake. 
This,  then,  was  another  source,  independent  of  the  first, 
from  which  the  book  was  derived.  It  was  credibly  re- 
ported that  another  copy  had  been  found  at  the  capture 
of  Prague  in  1631,  only  two  years  before.  The  Jesuit 
Lawrence  Forer  thereupon  pointed  out  the  apparent 
anachronism  in  his  Anatomia  Anatomia,  but  he  fail- 
ed to  convince  Schoppe,  nor  could  he  shake  the  pop- 
ular belief.  This  position  now  seems  reasonable  indeed, 
for  there  is  in  the  British  Museum  Library  a  volume 
printed  at  Venice  in  1596,  and  containing,  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  several  manuscript  leaves  on  which  the  whole 
of  the  Monita  Secreta  is  inscribed,  the  writing  being 
evidently  of  ancient  date.  The  remote  date  would 
rather  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  work  came  from 
some  convent,  probably  Jesuitical,  in  which  the  Monita 
had  been  introduced  for  service.  The  book  had  now  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  people  everywhere ;  not  only 
all  over  the  Continent,  but  even  in  England  the  Monita 
was  sought  after,  and  so  great  was  the  demand  that  an 
edition  appeared  in  England  in  Oliver's  time  (1658). 
On  the  Continent  several  editions  were  sent  forth.  A 
French  version,  entitled  Secreta  Monita,  ou  Adris  Se- 
crets de  la  Societe  de  Jesus,  was  published  in  1661  at 
Paderborn,  under  the  eaves  of  the  Jesuit  college.  A 
second  edition  of  Schoppe's  Anatomia  appeared  in 
1668.  To  aggravate  the  difficulty,  the  next  year  Henry 
Compton,  canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  after- 
wards bishop  successively  of  Oxford  and  London,  pub- 
lished, in  9  sheets  4to,  The  Jesuits'  Intrigues,  with  the 
Private  Instructions  of  that  Society  to  their  Emissaries. 
The  latter  had  been  "  lately  found  in  MS.  in  a  Jesuit's 
closet  after  his  death,  and  sent,  in  a  letter,  from  a  gentle- 
man at  Paris  to  his  friend  in  London."  This,  too,  was 
the  Monita  Secreta,  entirely  independent  of  the  others. 
At  Strasburg,  in  1713,  Henri  de  St.  Ignacc,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Liberius  Candidus,"  a  Flemish  divine 
of  the  Carmelite  order,  published  his  Tuba  Magna,  ad- 
dressed to  the  pope  and  all  potentates,  ou  the  "  neces- 
sity of  reforming  the  Society  of  Jesus."  In  the  ap- 
pendix the  Monita  Secreta  is  reproduced  in  full.  In 
proof  of  its  authenticity,  he  gives  these  three  reasons : 
"  1 .  Common  fame.  2.  The  character  of  the  document — 
wholly  Jesuitical.  3.  Its  exact  conformity  with  their 
practices.  Besides,  its  having  been  found  in  the  Jesuit 
colleges."  The  Jesuit,  Alphonso  Huylenbrock,  publish- 
ed his  "Vindications"  of  the  society  in  the  following 
year.  De  Ignace  could  not  be  shaken  from  his  belief 
in  the  authenticity  of  the  book,  and  issued  a  second 
edition  in  1714,  in  which  he  says  that  "  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  is  contained  therein  that  the  Jesuits  have 
not  reduced  to  practice."  A  third  edition  of  the  Tuba 
Magna  was  published  in  1717,  and  a  fourth  in  1760. 
In  1717  the  Monita  was  published  by  John  Schippcr, 
at  Amsterdam,  from  a  copy  purchased  at  Antwerp,  with 
the  significant  title  of  Machiavelli  Mus  Jesuiticus. 
This  was  followed,  in  1723,  by  an  edition  in  Latin  and 
English,  published  at  London  by  John  Walthoe,  Jun., 
and  dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  A  second  edi- 
tion was  issued  in  1749.  Another  edition  in  French 
(probably  a  reprint  of  the  Paderborn  edition  of  1661) 
was  issued  at  Cologne  in  1727. 
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After  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  1773,  several 
MSS.  of  the  work  were  found  in  Jesuitic  haunts,  partic- 
ularly in  their  colleges.  A  MS.  was  even  found  in  Rome 
which  was  printed  in  1782  under  the  title  Monita  Se- 
creta Patrutn  Societatis  Jesu,  "  nunc  primutn  typis  ex- 
pressa."  Evidently  its  editor  had  never  heard  of  a 
published  copy  of  the  Monita.  It  contains  numerous 
errors,  such  as  are  very  likely  to  creep  into  a  MS.  The 
New  York  Union  Theological  Seminary  possesses  a  copy 
of  this  printed  edition.  The  early  restoration  of  the 
order  to  power,  in  1814,  prevented  the  unearthing  of 
copies  direct  from  Jesuitic  hands. 

II.  Defenders  of  its  A  uthenticity;  recent  Editors,  etc. — 
As  far  back  as  the  17th  century,  after  the  authenticity 
of  the  Monita  had  been  a  matter  of  dispute  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  we  find  that  astute  Lutheran  the- 
ologian Dr.  Johann  Gerhard,  whose  familiarity  with  po- 
lemic divinity  was  perfectly  marvellous,  make  mention 
of  Schoppe's  Anatomia  in  his  great  work  Confessio 
Catholica  (Frankfort  and  Leipsic,  1679),  and  refer  to 
the  Monita  Sea-eta  as  a  work  of  undoubted  authentic- 
ity. This  opinion  has  been  generally  quoted  and  en- 
dorsed by  ecclesiastical  historians,  especially  of  the  Prot- 
estant Church,  with  only  one  exception  (Gieaeler,  AjVcA- 
engesch.  vol.  iii,  pt  ii,  p.  656  sq.).  In  188 1,  after  "  careful 
investigation,"  an  edition  was  published  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  by  the  learned  Dr.  W.  C.  Brown  lee,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  "American  Protestant  Society,"  containing 
the  original,  an  English  translation  based  upon  that  of 
Walthoe  (1723),  and  a  "  Historical  Sketch."  Dr.  Hodge, 
in  reviewing  the  case  in  the  Biblical  Repository  (iv, 
138),  takes  occasion  to  say  that  the  authenticity  of  the 
work  has  never  been  disproved.  "  Attempts,"  he  says, 
"  have  been  made  to  cry  down  this  work  as  a  forgery. 
.  .  .  We  cannot  imagine  that  these  doubts  can  be  se- 
riously entertained  by  those  who  peruse  the  historical 
essay  which  is  prefixed  to  it.  Facts  and  authorities  are 
there  adduced  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  ought  to 
satisfy  every  mind,  not  only  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
work,  but  also  of  the  entire  justice  of  the  representations 
which  it  gives  of  the  society  whose  official  instructions 
it  professes  to  exhibit."  In  1843,  shortly  after  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Monita  had  been  issued  by  Seeley,  Mr. 
Edward  Dalton,  the  secretary  of  the  "  Protestant  Asso- 
ciation of  Great  Britain,"  took  occasion  thus  to  comment 
on  it  in  his  The  Jesuits ;  their  Principles  and  A  cts :  "  If 
we  weigh  well  the  evidence  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  historians ;  if  we  peruse  the  writings  of 
the  Jesuits  themselves,  and  maturely  consider  the  doc- 
trines therein  promulgated,  and  their  practical  tendency, 
we  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  convinced  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  Secreta  Monita.n  In  1844  an  edition  was  again 
published  in  the  United  States,  this  time  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  "American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union." 
It  then  became  the  subject  of  considerable  agitation, 
several  Protestant  writers  of  note  taking  the  ground 
that  the  work  had  not  a  real  basis  in  Jesuitism,  and  had 
been  proved  spurious.  In  consequence,  the  learned  pro- 
fessor Henry  M.  Baird,  of  the  New  York  University, 
contributed  the  following  additional  testimony :  "  In 
proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  *  Secret  Instructions,'  we 
have  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  who  as  a  historical 
investigator  has  scarcely  a  peer — certainly  no  superior. 
I  refer  to  M.  Louis  Prosper  Gachard,  the  'archiviste- 
general'  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  to  whose  rare  sa- 
gacity, profound  erudition,  and  indefatigable  industry 
our  own  distinguished  historians,  Prescott  and  Motley, 
pay  such  frequent  and  deserved  compliments ;  the  lat- 
ter, in  the  preface  to  his  Dutch  Republic,  remarking : 
'  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  all.  the  publications  of 
M.Gachard— particularly  the  invaluable  correspondence 
of  Philip  II  and  of  William  the  Silent,  as  well  as  the 
"Archives  et  Correspondance"  of  the  Orange  Nassau 
family,  edited  by  the  learned  and  distinguished  Groen 
van  Prinsterer — have  been  my  constant  guides  through 
the  tortuous  labyrinth  of  Spanish  and  Netherland  poli- 
tics.'   In  M.  Gachard's  Analectes  Belgiques,  a  volume 


from  which  Mr.  Prescott  draws  much  of  the  material 
of  the  first  chapter  of  his  Philip  the  Second,  I  find  a 
short  article  devoted  to  *  The  Secret  Instructions  of  the 
Jesuits'  (p.  63).  '  When  the  Monita  Secreta  Societatis 
Jesu  were  published,  a  few  years  since,'  says  M.  Ga- 
chard, '  many  persons  disputed  the  authenticity  of  this 
book ;  others  boldly  maintained  that  it  had  been  forged, 
with  the  design  of  injuring  the  society  by  ascribing  to 
it  principles  which  it  did  not  possess.  Here  are  facts 
that  will  dissipate  all  uncertainty  in  this  respect:  At  the 
suppression  of  the  order  in  the  Low  Countries  in  1773, 
there  were  discovered  in  one  of  its  houses,  in  the  College 
of  Ruremonde  (everywhere  else  they  had  been  carefully 
destroyed  at  the  first  tidings  of  the  bull  fulminated  by 
Clement  XIV),  the  most  important  and  most  secret  pa- 
pers, such  as  the  correspondence  of  the  general  with  the 
provincial  fathers,  and  the  directions  of  which  the  lat- 
ter alone  could  have  had  cognizance.  Among  these  pa* 
pers  were  the  Monita  Secreta.  A  translation  of  them 
was  made,  by  order  of  the  government,  by  the  "  substitut 
procureur-generaT  of  Brabant,  De  Berg.  It  still  exists 
in  the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  and  /  can  vouch  that  it 
differs  in  nothing  substantially  (quant  au  fond)  from  that 
which  has  been  rendered  public?  " 

In  1869  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield  ably  review- 
ed the  case  of  the  "  Secret  Instructions"  in  the  New  York 
Observer,  and  since  that  time  but  little  has  been  ad- 
vanced either  pro  or  con.  Prof.  Schem,  well  known  for 
his  ecclesiastical  learning,  and  himself  educated  at  the 
Jesuitical  college  in  Rome,  but  now  a  Protestant  in  the- 
ology, in  the  article  Jesuits  in  this  Cyclopedia  took 
ground  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Monita,  and,  as  he 
is  entitled  to  a  hearing,  we  did  not  there  dissent  from  his 
article.  Our  own  judgment,  however,  is  to  accept  the 
Monita  as  a  Jesuitical  production,  containing  the  in- 
structions of  the  order.  In  the  article  "Jesuits"  in  the 
Encydop.  Britannica,  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor,  its  author,  states 
that  the  Monita  is  "  believed  to  be  a  spurious  produc- 
tion," but  he  by  no  means  anywhere  indicates  that  he 
himself  believed  it  spurious ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  he  held  it  to  be  genuine.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Monition,  a  term  in  ecclesiastical  law,  used  now 
only  in  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  England 
and  its  dependencies,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  It  designates  a  formal  notice  from  a  bishop  to 
one  of  the  subordinate  clergy  requiring  the  amendment 
of  some  ecclesiastical  offence.  The  general  admonition 
was  anciently  made  publicly  and  solemnly,  so  that  it 
could  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  person  in  fault, 
and  when  it  expressed  his  name  it  was  called  "  nomi- 
nal" Lindewood  defines  canonical  monition  as  requir- 
ing three  several  proclamations,  or  one  for  all,  with  a 
proper  interval  of  time  allowed.  The  name  of  the  per- 
son should  be  distinctly  mentioned,  where  law  or  custom 
demands  it ;  this  is  called  monition  "  in  specie,"  a  gen- 
eral monition  being  known  as  "in  genere."  A  public 
monition  in  synod  by  the  bishop  is  equivalent  to  three 
monitions  otherwise  given.  If  the  offender  did  not 
comply  after  the  third  monition,  he  was  formally  sub- 
jected to  excommunication ;  because  the  term,  distinct- 
ly named,  gave  to  the  monition  the  character  of  an  in- 
troductory sentence,  and  after  its  expiration  no  offer  of 
explanation  was  admitted.  No  monition  is  required 
when  the  superior  gives  sentence  of  excommunication, 
or  when  an  inferior  does  not  submit  to  his  superior  in 
the  discharge  of  his  special  right,  as  in  the  office  of  vis- 
itation ;  or,  after  he  has  been  visited,  when  be  refuses  to 
pay  procurations  which  are  due,  as  these  are  cases  of 
positive  and  manifest  contumacy.  But  if  the  superior 
proceeds  as  judge,  and  punishes  offences,  past  or  present, 
monition  is  necessary  before  the  fulmination  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical censure.  Although  three  monitions  were 
held  to  be  fair,  yet  one  would  suffice,  provided  a  suitable 
delay  elapsed  between  it  and  the  sentence.  Any  in- 
cumbent or  curate  allowing  unauthorized  persons  to  of- 
ficiate in  his  church  is  liable  to  be  called  before  the 
bishop  in  person,  and  to  be  publicly  or  privately  noon- 
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isbed.  When  a  living  has  been  for  one  year  sequester- 
ed, the  person  who  holds  it,  if  he  neglect  the  bishop's 
monition  to  reside,  is  deprived ;  and  so  also  for  drunken- 
ness or  gross  immorality,  after  monition.  Sentence  of 
monition  ought  not  to  be  given  without  a  previous  ad- 
monition, unless  where  the  offence  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  require  immediate  suspension ;  and  if  in  ordinary 
cases  suspension  should  be  given  without  monition, 
there  mav  be  cause  of  appeal— Blunt,  Diet.  of  Doctr. 
and  Hist.  Theol.  s.  v. ;  Les,J3hidiet  in  Ch.  Hist.  p.417,443. 

Monitoire  or  Monitory,  the  technical  term  for 
ecclesiastical  censure,  explained  under  Monition,  s.  v. 

Monk  (derived  from  the  Latin  monachus,  and  that 
from  the  Greek  /4orax»t*,  i.  e.  solitary,  which  in  its 
turn  is  derived  from  the  word  fiuvoc,  Lat.  solus,  desig- 
nating a  person  who  lives  sequestered  from  the  com- 
pany and  conversation  of  the  rest  of  the  world)  is  a 
term  applied  to  those  who  dedicate  themselves  wholly 
to  the  service  of  religion,  in  some  building  set  apart 
for  such  ascetics,  and  known  as  a  monastery  (q.  v.)  or 
religious  house,  and  who  are  under  the  direction  of  some 
particular  statute  or  rule.  Those  of  the  female  Bex 
who  lead  such  a  life  are  denominated  Nuns  (q.  v.). 

Riddle  {Christian  Antiquities,  p.  777  sq.)  furnishes 
the  following  as  the  chief  names  by  which  monks  have 
been  designated :  (1)  'AtrrnrrfCfi.  e.  ascetic.  This  name, 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  profane  writers,  was  orig- 
inally applied  to  athletes,  or  prize-fighters  in  the  pub- 
lic games.  In  early  ecclesiastical  writers  it  is  usually 
equivalent  to  iyKparric,  continent ;  and  Tertullian  ren- 
ders both  words  alike  by  continent  (in  a  technical 
sense).  Sometimes  they  use  aoKnrrjc  in  the  tense  of 
dyauoc,  Calebs,  unmarried.  (2)  Mova\oi,  or  (more 
rarely)  pova^ovrtQ,  i.  e.  solitaries,  is  a  term  which  de- 
notes generally  all  who  addict  themselves  to  a  retired 
or  solitary  life ;  and  it  was  usually  applied,  not  merely 
to  such  as  retired  to  absolute  solitude  in  caves  and  des- 
erts, but  also  to  such  as  lived  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  separate  societies.  Since  the  3d  and  4th 
centuries  this  name  has  been  almost  universally  em- 
ployed as  the  common  designation  of  religious  solita- 
ries, or  members  of  religious  societies,  and  has  passed 
into  various  languages  of  Europe.  The  Syrians  trans- 
late it  by  jechidoje  (sotitarii).  (8)  The  term  avax**pn- 
rai,  anachoreta  or  anackoriUv,  Engl,  anchorite,,  is  used 
in  the  rule  of  Benedict  as  synonymous  with  iptffiirai, 
eremita,  hermits.  Other  writers  observe  a  distinction 
in  conformity  with  the  etymology  of  the  two  words, 
restricting  the  application  of  the  term  anathoreta  to 
those  persons  who  led  a  solitary  life,  without  retire- 
ment to  a  desert,  and  of  eremita  to  those  who  actually 
retired  to  some  remote  or  inhospitable  region.  The 
Syrians  contracted  the  word  anachoreta  into  nucherite  ; 
they  translated  eremUa  into  madberoje.  (4)  The  term 
catnobita,  cenobites,  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
Greek  koivoc  fiioc  (vita  communis),  and  refers  at  once 
to  the  monastic  custom  of  living  together  in  one  place, 
hence  called  KoivCfiiov,  canobium,  and  to  that  of  pos- 
sessing a  community  of  property,  and  observing  com- 
mon rules  of  life.  The  term  avrocXrai,  synodita  (Cod. 
Theodos.  lib.  xi,  tit.  31, 1. 37),  has  the  same  signification, 
being  derived  from  avvotoc ;  so  that  it  may  be  ren- 
dered conventualis.  The  Syrians  express  the  same  by 
the  words  dairoje  and  vumroje.  (5)  In  the  rule  of 
Benedict  we  find  mention  ot  gyrovagi,  certain  wander- 
ing monks,  who  are  there  charged  with  having  occa- 
sioned great  disorder.  (6)  XrvMrai.stylitn;  pillartsts, 
a  kind  of  monk  so  called  from  their  practice  of  living 
on  a  pillar.  Simeon  Stylitcs  and  a  few  others  made 
themselves  remarkable  by  this  mode  of  severe  life, 
but  it  was  not  generally  adopted  (Evagr.  Hist.  Eccl. 
lib.  i,  c.  13;  lib.  vi,  c.  23;  Thcodor.  Led,  lib.  ii).  (7) 
We  find  also  a  large  numler  of  other  classes  of  monks 
and  ascetics,  which  are  worthy  of  remark  only  as  fur- 
nishing a  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  a  monastic 
life  was  held  in  the  early  Church.    Such  are :  i.  "Lirov- 


tialoi  (studioti),  a  sect  of  ascetics  who  practiced  no- 
common  austerities  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi,  c.  11 ; 
Epiphan.  Expos.  Fid.  c.  22).  ii.  'ExXtrroi,  or  UXucratv 
UXiKTOTfpoi,  the  elect,  or  elect  of  the  elect  (Clem. 
Alex.  Qui*  Dives  Salv.  n.  86).  iii.  'AKoifinroi,  insom- 
nes,  the  sleepless,  or  the  watchers ;  a  term  applied  es- 
pecially to  the  members  of  a  monastery  (irrovciov') 
near  Constantinople  (Niceph.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  xv,  c.  23 ; 
Baron.  Annal.  a.  459).  iv.  Bo<rroi,  i.  e.  the  grazers; 
so  called  because  they  professed  to  subsist  on  roots 
and  herbs,  like  cattle  (Sozomen,  HLt.  Eccl.  lib.  vi,  c. 
33;  Evagr.  Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  i,  c.  21).  v.  'Htrvxaarai, 
quit  teenies,  or  quielistcr,  quietists,  monks  who  lived  by 
themselves  in  perpetual  silence  (Justin. NoveU.Y,  c.  3; 
Suicer.  Thesaur.  Eccl.  s.  v.  »/<™xa<rrqi).  vi.  'A?rora£a* 
pivot,  renunciantes,  renonncers;  so  called  from  their 
formal  renunciation  of  the  world  and  secular  enjoy, 
menu  (Pallad.  Hist.  Lavs.  c.  15).  vii.  Culdai,  Colidci, 
Keldei,  Keledei,  certain  ancient  monks  in  Scotland  and 
the  Hebrides,  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  as  culto- 
rts  Dei,  worshippers  of  God,  because  they  were  wholly 
occupied  in  preaching  the  Gospel.  Some  suppose  that 
they  were  priests;  others  regarded  them  as  canons 
regular;  others,  again,  that  they  constituted  a  secret 
society,  and  were  the  forerunners  of  the  modern  Free- 
masons, viii.  Apostolici,  apostolical?,  monks  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, with  Augustine,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury. 

There  were  the  following  orders  of  monks :  1,  those 
of  Basil — Greek  monks  and  Carmelites;  2,  those  of 
Augustine,  in  three  classes — canons  regular,  monks, 
and  hermits ;  8,  those  of  Benedict ;  and,  4,  those  of  St. 
Francis :  all  of  which  names  may  be  consulted  in  their 
respective  places.  Monks  are  now  distinguished  by 
the  color  of  their  habits  into  black,  white,  gray,  etc. 
The  ancient  dress  was  the  eolobium  or  lelitvs,  a  linen 
sleeveless  dress;  a  melotet  or pera,  a  goatskin  habit; 
a  cowl,  covering  the  bead  and  shoulders ;  the  maforta, 
a  smaller  cowl,  cross-shaped  over  the  shoulders ;  and 
a  black  pall.  St.  Benedict  introduced  during  manual 
labor  the  lighter  scapular,  reaching  from  the  shoulders 
down  the  back,  and  the  cowl  became  a  habit  of  cere- 
mony, and  worn  in  choir.  Borrowing  the  language  of 
the  regular  and  secular  canons,  the  monks  at  length, 
when  in  their  common  habits  they  attended  choir, 
called  it  ordinary  service  days,  "dies  in  cappis,"  in  dis- 
tinction to  "dies  in  albis,"  days  in  surplices  or  festivals, 
the  cope  being  black  like  the  frock.  There  are  different 
classes  of  monks:  some  are  called  monks  of  the  choir, 
others  professed  monks,  and  others  lay  monks;  which 
latter  are  destined  for  the  service  of  the  convents,  and 
have  neither  clericate  nor  literature.  Cloistered  monks 
are  those  who  actually  reside  in  the  house,  in  opjwsi- 
tion  to  extra  monks,  who  have  benefices  depending  on 
the  monaster}'.  Monks  are  also  distinguished  into  re- 
formed, whom  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority 
have  made  masters  of  ancient  convents,  and  enabled 
to  retrieve  the  ancient  discipline,  which  had  been  re- 
laxed ;  and  ancitnt,  who  remain  in  the  convent,  to  live 
in  it  according  to  its  establishment  at  the  time  when 
they  made  their  vows,  without  obliging  themselves  to 
any  new  reform. 

Among  the  remarkable  institutions  of  Christianity 
which  have  prevailed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Greek  Church,  there  is  none  that  makes  a  more  con- 
spicuous figure  than  the  institution  of  monachism  or 
monkery ;  and,  if  traced  to  its  origin,  it  will  l>e  found 
strikingly  to  exemplify  the  truth  of  the  maxim  that, 
as  some  of  the  largest  and  loftiest  trees  spring  from 
very  small  seeds,  so  the  most  extensive  and  wonderful 
effects  sometimes  arise  from  very  inconsiderable  causes. 
In  times  of  persecution  during  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  while  "  the  heathen  raged,  and  the  rulers  took 
counsel  together  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his 
anointed, "  many  pious  Christians,  male  and  female, 
married  and  unmarried,  justly  accounting  that  no  hu- 
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man  felicity  ought  to  come  in  competition  with  their 
fidelity  to  Christ,  and  diffident  of  their  own  ability  to 
persevere  in  resisting  the  temptations  with  which  they 
were  incessantly  harassed  by  their  persecutors,  took 
the  resolution  to  abandon  their  professions  and  worldly 
prospects,  and,  while  the  storm  lasted,  to  retire  to  un- 
frequented places  far  from  the  haunts  of  men  (the 
married  with  or  without  their  wives,  as  agreed  be- 
tween them),  that  they  might  enjoy  in  quietness  their 
faith  and  hope,  and,  exempt  from  the  temptations  to 
apostasy,  employ  themselves  principally  in  the  wor- 
ship and  service  of  their  Maker.  The  cause  was  rea- 
sonable and  the  motive  praiseworthy,  but  the  reason- 
ableness arose  solely  from  the  circumstances.  When 
the  latter  were  changed  the  former  vanished,  and  the 
motive  could  no  longer  be  the  same.  When  there  was 
not  the  same  danger  in  society,  there  was  not  the  same 
occasion  to  seek  security  in  solitude.  Accordingly, 
When  persecution  ceased,  and  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity was  rendered  perfectly  safe,  many  returned 
without  blame  from  their  retirement  and  resumed  their 
stations  in  society.  Some,  indeed,  familiarized  by 
time  to  a  solitary  life,  at  length  preferred,  through 
habit,  what  they  had  originally  adopted  through  neces- 
sity. See  Ascetics  ;  Hermits.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, waste  their  time  in  idleness:  they  supported 
themselves  by  their  labor,  and  gave  the  surplus  in 
charity.  But  they  never  thought  of  flattering  them- 
selves by  vows  or  engagements,  because  by  so  doing 
they  must  have  exposed  their  souls  to  new  tempta- 
tions and  perhaps  greater  dangers.  It  was,  therefore, 
a  very  different  thing  from  that  system  of  monkery 
which  afterwards  became  so  prevalent,  though  in  all 
probability  it  constituted  the  first  step  towards  it. 

Egypt,  the  fruitful  parent  of  superstition,  afforded 
the  first  example,  strictly  speaking,  of  the  monastic 
life.  The  first  and  most  noted  of  the  solitaries  was 
Paul,  a  native  of  Thebes,  who,  in  the  time  of  Atha- 
nasius,  distributed  his  patrimony,  deserted  his  fam- 
ily and  house,  and  took  up  his  residence  among  the 
tombs  and  in  a  ruined  tower.  After  a  long  and  pain- 
ful novitiate,  he  at  length  advanced  three  days'  jour- 
ney into  the  desert,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Nile, 
where,  discovering  a  lonely  spot  which  possessed  the 
advantages  of  shade  and  water,  he  fixed  his  last  abode. 
His  example  and  his  lessons  infected  others,  whose 
curiosity  pursued  him  to  the  desert;  and  before  he 
quitted  life,  which  was  prolonged  to  the  term  of  one 
hundred  and  five  years,  he  beheld  a  numerous  progeny 
imitating  his  original.  The  prolific  colonies  of  monks 
multiplied  with  rapid  increase  on  the  sands  of  Lybia, 
upon  the  rocks  of  Thebais,  and  the  cities  of  the  Nile. 
But  there  were  no  bodies  or  communities  of  men  em- 
bracing this  life,  nor  any  monasteries  built,  until 
Pachomius,  who  flourished  in  the  peaceable  reign  of 
Constantine,  caused  some  to  be  erected  [see  Monas- 
tery]. Once  the  custom  established,  they  soon  mul- 
tiplied, and  even  to  the  present  day  the  traveller  may 
explore  the  ruins  of  fifty  monasteries  which  were 
planted  to  the  south  of  Alexandria  by  the  disciples  of 
Pachomius.  Inflamed  by  this  example,  a  Syrian 
youth,  whose  name  was  Hilarion.  fixed  his  dreary 
abode  on  a  sandy  beach,  between  the  sea  and  a  morass, 
about  seven  miles  from  Gaza.  The  austere  penance 
in  which  he  persisted  for  forty-eight  years  diffused  a 
similar  enthusiasm,  and  innumerable  monasteries  were 
soon  distributed  over  all  Palestine.  Not  long  after, 
Eustathius,  bishop  of  Sebastia,  brought  monks  into  Ar- 
menia, Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus.  While  Macarius, 
the  Egyptian,  peopled  the  deserts  of  Scethis  with 
monks,  Gregory,  the  apostle  of  Armenia,  did  the  like 
in  that  country.  But  St.  Basil  is  generally  considered 
as  the  great  father  and  patriarch  of  the  Eastern  monks. 
It  was  he  who  reduced  the  monastic  life  to  a  fixed 
state  of  uniformity;  who  united  the  anchorets  and 
coenobites,  and  obliged  them  to  engage  themselves  by 
solemn  vows.     It  was  St.  Basil  who  prescribed  rules 


for  the  government  and  direction  of  the  monasteries, 
to  which  most  of  the  disciples  of  Anthony,  Pachomius, 
Macarius,  and  the  other  ancient  fathers  off  the  deserts 
submitted ;  and  to  this  day  all  the  Greeks,  Nestorians, 
Melchites,  Georgians,  Mingrelians,  and  Armenians  fol- 
low the  rule  of  St.  Basil.  In  the  West,  Athanasius 
(about  A.D.  840)  taught  the  anchorets  of  Italy  to  live 
in  societies ;  and  a  little  later  Martin  of  Tours,  "  a 
soldier,  a  hermit,  a  bishop,  and  a  saint,"  established 
the  monasteries  of  Gaul,  and  the  progress  of  monkery 
is  said  not  to  have  been  less  rapid  or  less  universal 
than  that  of  Christianity  itself.  Every  province,  and 
at  last  ever}'  city  of  the  empire,  was  filled  with  their 
increasing  multitudes.  The  disciples  of  Pachomius 
spread  themselves  wherever  Christianity  found  a  foot- 
hold. The  Council  of  Saragoasa,  in  Spain  (AD.  380), 
in  condemning  the  practice  of  clergymen  who  affected 
to  wear  the  monastical  habits,  affords  proof  that  there 
were  monks  in  that  kingdom  in  the  4th  century,  be- 
fore St.  Donatus  went  thither  out  of  Africa,  with  sev- 
enty disciples,  and  founded  the  Monastery  of  Sirbita. 
Augustine,  sent  into  England  by  Gregory  the  Great, 
in  the  year  596,  to  preach  the  faith,  at  that  time  intro- 
duced the  monastic  state  into  British  territory,  and  it 
made  so  great  a  progress  there  that,  within  the  space 
of  two  hundred  years,  there  were  thirty  kings  and 
queens  who  preferred  the  religious  habit  to  their 
crowns,  and  founded  stately  monasteries,  where  they 
ended  their  days  in  retirement  and  solitude.  The 
monaster}'  of  Bangor,  in  Flintshire,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Wrexham,  contained  above  two  thousand  monks, 
and  from  thence  a  numerous  colony  was  dispersed 
among  the  barbarians  of  Ireland,  where  St.  Patrick 
is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  roonasticism ;  and  so 
readily  did  the  monasteries  multiply  there  that  it  was 
called  "  the  Island  of  Saints."  Iona,  also,  one  of  the 
western  isles  of  Scotland,  which  was  planted  by  the 
Irish  monks,  diffused  over  all  northern  regions  a  ray 
of  science  and  superstition. 

The  ancient  monks  were  not,  like  the  modern,  dis- 
tinguished into  orders,  and  denominated  from  the 
founders  of  them ;  but  they  had  their  names  from  the 
places  which  they  inhabited,  as  the  monks  of  Scethis, 
Tabennesus,  Nitra,  Canopus,  in  Egypt,  etc.,  or  else 
were  distinguished  by  their  different  ways  of  living. 
Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  were :  1.  The  anchorets, 
so  called  from  their  retiring  from  society  and  living  in 
private  cells  in  the  wilderness.  2.  The  coenobites,  so 
denominated  from  their  living  together  in  common. 
All  monks  were  originally  no  more  than  laymen  ;  nor 
could  they  well  be  otherwise,  being  confined  by  their 
own  rules  to  solitary  retreats,  where  there  could  be  no 
room  for  the  exercise  of  the  clerical  functions.  Ac- 
cordingly, St.  Jerome  tells  us  the  office  of  monk  is  not 
to  teach,  but  to  mourn ;  and  St.  Anthony  himself  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  "  the  wilderness  is  as  natural 
to  a  monk  as  water  to  a  fish,  and  therefore  a  monk  in 
a  city  is  quite  out  of  his  element,  like  a  fish  upon  dry 
land."  Theodosius  actually  enacted  that  all  who 
made  profession  of  the  monastic  life  should  be  obliged 
by  the  civil  magistrate  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
wilderness,  as  their  proper  habitation.  Justinian  also 
made  laws  to  the  same  purpose,  forbidding  the  East- 
ern monks  to  appear  in  cities  except  to  defend  Chris- 
tianity from  heretics  (as  was  done  e.  g.  by  Anthony, 
to  confute  Arianism),  and  to  despatch  their  secular  af- 
fairs, if  they  had  any,  through  their  apocrisarU  or  re- 
sponsaUs — that  is,  their  proctors  or  syndics,  which  ev- 
ery monastic  company  was  allowed  for  that  purpose. 
The  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D.451)  expressly  distin- 
guishes the  monks  from  the  clergy,  and  reckons  them 
with  the  laymen.  Gratian  (A.D.  1150)  himself,  the 
noted  Benedictine  writer,  who  is  most  interested  for 
the  moderns,  owns  it  to  he  plain  from  ecclesiastical 
history  that,  to  the  time  of  popes  Siricius  (A.D.  324- 
398)  and  Zosimus  (died  418)  the  monks  were  only  sim- 
ple monks,  and  not  of  the  clergy.    In  some  cases,  how- 
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ever,  the  clerical  and  monastic  life  were  capable  of  be- 
ing conjoined — as,  first,  when  a  monastery  happened  to 
be  at  so  great  a  distance  from  its  proper  church  that 
the  monks  could  not  ordinarily  resort  thither  for  divine 
service,  which  was  the  case  with  the  monasteries  in 
Egypt  and  other  parts  of  the  East ;  in  this  case,  some 
one  or  more  of  the  monks  were  ordained  for  the  per- 
formance of  divine  offices  among  them.  Then  it  also 
happened  that  some  of  the  clergy,  and  even  bishops 
themselves,  embraced  the  monastic  life  by  a  voluntary 
renunciation  of  property,  and  enjoyed  all  things  in 
common.  This  was,  however,  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  4th  century  ;  until  that  time  it  was  generally  un- 
derstood that  not  only  should  monks  never  enter  the 
priesthood,  but  also  that  priests  should  never  turn  mo- 
nastics. This  appears  clearly  from  the  letters  of  St. 
Gregory  [see  below].  Eusebius  of  Vercillensis  (A.D. 
315-370)  was  the  first  who  brought  this  way  of  living 
among  the  clergy  of  Hippo,  and  thus  constituted  what 
mav  be  denominated  the  monastico-clerical  condition. 

The  Church  however,  in  her  early  days,  recognised 
only  one  style  of  monastics,  i.  e.  the  coenobites,  and 
for  them  alone  were  certain  laws  and  rules  of  govern- 
ment specially  provided.  They  were  in  substance 
that  ever}F  one  should  not  be  allowed  to  turn  monk 
at  pleasure,  because  there  were  certain  classes  so  con- 
ditioned that  they  could  not  enter  that  state  with- 
out damaging  the  interests  of  others.  Thns,  e.  g., 
the  civil  law  forbade  any  of  those  officers  called  curi- 
alea  to  become  monks,  unless  they  parted  with  their 
estates  to  others,  who  might  serve  their  country  in 
their  stead.  For  the  same  reason  servants  were  not 
admitted  into  any  monastery  without  their  masters* 
leave.  Justinian,  however,  afterwards  abrogated  this 
law  by  an  edict  of  his  own,  which  first  set  servants 
at  liberty  from  their  masters  under  pretence  of  betak- 
ing themselves  to  a  monastic  life.  The  same  precau- 
tions were  observed  in  regard  to  married  persons  and 
children ;  the  former  were  not  to  embrace  the  monas- 
tic life  unless  with  the  mutual  consent  of  both  parties. 
This  precaution  was  afterwards  set  aside  by  Justinian, 
but  the  Church  never  approved  of  this  innovation. 
As  to  children,  the  Council  of  Gangra  (about  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  4th  century)  decreed  that  if  any  such; 
under  pretence  of  religion,  forsook  their  parents,  tbey 
should  be  anathematized ;  but  Justinian  enervated  the 
force  of  this  law  likewise,  forbidding  parents  to  hinder 
their  children  from  embracing  the  monastic  or  clerical 
life.  And  as  children  were  not  to  turn  monks  without 
the  consent  of  their  parents,  so  neither  could  parents 
oblige  their  children  to  em  I  trace  a  monastic  life  against 
their  own  consent — at  least  not  until  the  fourth  Coun- 
cil of  Toledo  (A.D.  633),  which  set  aside  this  precau- 
tion, and  decreed  that  whether  the  devotion  of  their 
parents,  or  their  profession,  made  .them  monks,  both 
should  be  equally  binding,  and  there  should  be  no  per- 
mission to  return  to  secular  life  again. 

The  manner  of  admission  to  the  monastic  life  was  usu- 
ally by  some  change  of  habit  or  dress,  not  to  signify 
any  religious  mystery,  but  only  to  express  gravity 
and  a  contempt  of  the  world.  Long  hair  was  always 
thought  an  indecency  in  men,  and  savoring  of  secular 
vanity ;  and,  therefore,  they  polled  every  monk  at  his 
admission,  to  distinguish  him  from  seculars ;  but  they 
never  shaved  any,  for  fear  they  should  look  too  like 
the  priests  of  Isis.  This,  therefore,  was  the  ancient 
tonsure,  in  opposition  to  both  these  extremes.  As  to 
their  habit  and  clothing,  the  rule  was  the  same :  they 
were  to  be  decent  and  grave,  as  became  their  profes- 
sion. The  monks  of  Tabenncsus,  in  Thebais,  seem  to 
have  been  the  only  monks,  in  those  early  days,  who 
were  confined  to  any  particular  habit  St.  Jerome, 
who  often  speaks  of  the  habit  of  the  monks,  intimates 
that  it  differed  from  others  only  in  this,  that  it  was  a 
cheaper,  coarser,  and  meaner  raiment,  expressing  their 
humility  and  contempt  of  the  world,  without  any  sin- 
gularity or  affectation.     That  father  is  very  severe 


against  the  practice  of  some  who  appeared  in  chains 
or  sackcloth ;  and  Cassian  blames  others  who  carried 
wooden  crosses  continually  about  their  necks,  which 
was  only  proper  to  excite  the  laughter  of  the  specta- 
tors. In  short,  the  Western  monks  used  only  a  com- 
mon habit,  the  philosophic  pallium,  as  many  other 
Christians  did.  Salvias  seems  to  give  an  exact  de- 
scription of  the  habit  and  tonsure  of  the  monks 
when,  reflecting  on  the  Africans  for  their  treatment  of 
them,  he  says,  "  they  could  scarce  ever  see  a  man  with 
short  hair,  a  pale  face,  and  habited  in  a  pallium,  with- 
out reviling  and  bestowing  some  reproachful  language 
on  him."  We  read  of  no  solemn  vow  or  profession  re- 
quired at  their  admission  ;  but  they  underwent  a  three 
years'  probation,  during  which  time  they  were  inured 
to  the  exercises  of  the  monastic  life.  If,  after  that 
time  was  expired,  they  chose  to  continue  the  same  ex- 
ercises, they  were  then  admitted  without  any  further 
ceremony  into  the  community.  This  was  the  method 
prescribed  by  Pachomius.  No  direct  promise  of  celi- 
bacy was  at  first  made ;  nay,  there  appear  to  have  been 
married  monks.  Nor  yet  was  there  any  vow  of  pov- 
erty, though,  when  men  renounced  the  world,  they 
generally  sold  their  estates  for  charitable  uses,  or  keep- 
ing them  in  their  own  hands,  made  a  distribution  reg- 
ularly of  all  the  proceeds.  The  Western  monks  did 
not  always  adhere  to  this  rule,  as  appears  from  some 
imperial  laws  made  to  restrain  their  avarice.  But  the 
monks  of  Egypt  were  generally  just  to  their  preten- 
sions, and  would  accept  of  no  donations  but  for  the  uee 
of  the  poor. 

As  the  monasteries  had  no  standing  revenues,  all 
the  monks  were  obliged  to  exercise  themselves  in  bod- 
ily labor  to  maintain  themselves  without  being  bur- 
densome to  others.  Monks  therefore  labored  with 
their  own  hands  at  a  great  variety  of  occupations,  and 
their  industry  is  often  commended.  "A  laboring 
monk,"  said  tbey,  "  was  tempted  by  one  devil,  but  an 
idle  monk  by  a  legion."  The  Church  would  tolerate 
no  idle  mendicants.  Sozomen  tells  ns  that  Serapkm 
presided  over  a  monastery  of  10,000  monks,  near  Ar- 
sinoc,  in  Egypt,  who  all  labored  with  their  own  hands, 
by  which  means  they  not  only  maintained  themselves, 
but  had  enough  to  relieve  the  poor.  To  their  bodily 
exercises  tbey  joined  others  that  were  spiritual,  viz., 
penitence,  fasting,  and  prayer — all  supposed  to  be 
more  extraordinary  in  intensity  and  frequency  than 
could  be  practiced  in  the  world.  The  most  important 
of  these  was  perpetual  repentance,  whence  the  expres- 
sion of  Jerome  that  the  life  of  a  monk  is  the  lift  of  a 
mourner.  In  allusion  to  this,  the  isle  of  Canopus, 
near  Alexandria,  formerly  a  place  of  great  lewdness, 
was,  upon  the  translation  and  settlement  there  of  the 
monks  of  Tabennesus,  called  Insula!  Melata*,  the  Isle 
of  Repentance.  Next  in  importance  they  regarded 
fasting.  The  Egyptian  monks  kept  every  day  a  fast 
till  three  in  the  afternoon,  excepting  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, and  the  fifty  days  of  Pentecost.  Some  exer- 
cised themselves  with  very  great  austerities,  fasting 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  days  together;  but  this  prac- 
tice was  not  generally  approved.  They  did  not  think 
such  excessive  abstinence  of  anv  use,  but  rather  a  dis- 
service  to  religion.  Pachomius's  rule,  which  was  said 
to  be  given  him  by  an  angel,  permitted  every  man  to 
eat,  drink,  and  labor  according  to  his  bodily  Btrength. 
Thus  fasting  was  a  discretionary  thing,  and  matter 
of  choice,  not  compulsion.  Their  fastings  were  ac- 
companied with  extraordinary  and  frequent  returns  of 
devotion.  The  monks  of  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  East,  had  six  or  seven  canonical 
hours  of  prayer;  besides  which  they  had  their  con- 
stant vigils,  or  nocturnal  meeting?.  The  monks  of 
Ejrypt  met  only  twice  a  day  for  public  devotion ;  but 
in  their  private  cells,  while  they  were  at  work,  they 
were  always  repeating  psalms,  and  other  parts  of 
Scripture,  and  intermixing  prayers  with  their  bedily 
labor.      St  Jerome's  description  of  their  devotion  is 
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very  lively:  " When  they  are  assembled  together," 
says  that  father,  **  psalms  are  sung  and  Scriptures 
read;  then,  prayers  being  ended,  they  all  sit  down,' 
and  the  father  begins  a  discourse  to  them,  which  they 
hear  with  the  profoundest  silence  and  veneration.  His 
words  make  a  deep  impression  on  them;  their  eyes 
overflow  with  tears,  and  the  speaker's  commendation 
is  the  weeping  of  his  hearers.  Yet  no  one's  grief  ex- 
presses itself  in  an  indecent  strain.  But  when  he 
comes  to  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  of  future 
happiness,  and  the  glory  of  the  world  to  come,  then 
one  may  observe  each  of  them,  with  a  gentle  sigh,  and 
eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  say  within  himself,  *  O  that 
I  had  tbe  wings  of  a  dove,  for  then  would  I  flee  away 
and  be  at  rest !'  "  In  some  places  they  had  the  Script- 
ures read  during  their  meals  at  table.  This  custom 
was  first  introduced  in  the  monasteries  of  Cappadocia, 
to  prevent  idle  discourses  and  contentions.  But  in 
E^ypt  they  had  no  occasion  for  this  remedy,  for  they 
were  taught  to  eat  their  food  in  silence.  Palladius 
mentions  one  instance  more  of  their  devotion,  which 
was  only  occasional;  namely,  their  psalmody  at  the 
reception  of  any  brethren,  or  conducting  them  with 
singing  of  psalms  to  their  habitation. 

The  laws  forbade  monks  to  participate  in  public 
affairs,  either  ecclesiastical  or  civil ;  and  those  who 
were  called  to  any  employment  in  the  Church  were 
obliged  to  quit  their  monasteries  thereupon.  Nor 
were  they  permitted  to  encroach  upon  the  duties  or 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  secular  clergy,  unless  the 
clerical  and  monastic  life  were  united,  as  when  the  bish- 
ops took  monastics  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  which 
did  not  happen  until  the  monasteries  bad  become 
schools  of  learning.  Such  monastics  when  removed 
were  by  tbe  Greeks  styled  Upofiovaxot,  i.  e.  clergy- 
monks.  As  the  monks  of  the  ancient  Church  were 
under  no  solemn  vow  or  profession,  they  were  at  liber- 
ty to  betake  themselves  to  a  secular  life  again.  Ju- 
lian himself  was  once  in  the  monastic  habit.  The 
same  is  observed  of  Constans,  the  son  of  Constantino, 
who  usurped  the  empire  in  Britain.  The  rule  of 
Pachoraius,  by  which  the  Egyptian  monks  were  gov- 
erned, has  nothing  of  any  vow  at  their  entrance,  nor 
any  punishment  for  such  as  deserted  their  station  af- 
terwards. In  process  of  time  it  was  thought  proper 
to  inflict  some  punishment  on  such  as  returned  to  a 
secular  life.  The  civil  law  excluded  deserters  from 
the  privilege  of  ordination.  Justinian  added  another 
punishment ;  which  was  that  if  they  were  possessed 
of  any  substance,  it  should  be  all  forfeited  to  the  mon- 
astery which  they  bad  deserted.  The  censures  of  the 
Church  were  likewise  inflicted  on  deserting  monks  in 
the  6th  century.  Thus  when  a  monk  deserted  and 
married,  he  was  declared  incapable  ever  after  of  holy 
orders.  After  the  establishment  of  monasteries  under 
the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  the  actions  of  a  monk,  his  words, 
and  even  his  thoughts,  were  determined  by  an  inflex- 
ible rule  and  a  capricious  superior;  the  slightest  of- 
fences were  corrected  by  disgrace  or  confinement,  ex- 
traordinary fasts  or  bloody  flagellations ;  and  disobe- 
dience, murmur,  or  delay  were  ranked  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  most  heinous  sins.  Whenever  monastics  were 
permitted  to  step  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  monas- 
tery, two  jealous  companions  were  tbe  mutual  guards 
and  spies  of  each  other's  actions ;  and  after  their  re- 
turn they  were  condemned  to  forget,  or  at  leasy-to  sup- 
press, whatever  they  had  seen  or  heard  in  the  world. 
Strangers  who  professed  the  orthodox  faith  were  hos- 
pitably entertained  in  a  separate  apartment ;  but  their 
dangerous  conversation  was  restricted  to  some  chosen 
elders  of  approved  discretion  and  fidelity.  Except  in 
their  presence,  tho  monastic  slave  might  not  receive 
the  visits  of  his  friends  or  kindred ;  and  it  was  deemed 
highly  meritorious  if  he  afflicted  a  tender  sister  or  an 
aged  parent  by  tbe  obstinate  refusal  of  a  word  or  look. 

By  their  special  addiction  to  an  ascetic  life,  indicat- 
ing superior  sanctity  and  virtue,  the  monastics  secured 


great  favor  with  the  multitude,  and  speedily  acquired 
for  themselves  such  popularity  and  influence  that  the 
clergy  could  not  but  find  in  them  either  powerful  allies 
or  formidable  rivals.  When  they  began  to  form  large 
and  regular  establishments,  it  was  needful  that  some 
members  of  their  body  should  be  ordained,  in  order  to 
secure  the  regular  performance  of  divine  worship ;  and 
at  length,  not  only  was  it  usual  for  many  members  of 
a  monastery  to  be  in  holy  orders,  but  it  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  advantage  for  the  clergy  to  possess  the 
additional  character  of  monastics.  From  the  4th  cen- 
tury, in  tbe  West,  at  the  request  of  the  people  or  their 
abbot,  the  monks  very  frequently  took  orders ;  and  in 
the  East  at  tbe  instance  of  the  bishops,  the  archiman- 
drites being  sometimes  elevated  to  the  episcopate,  or 
acting  as  bishops'  deputies  at  councils,  and  their  monks 
ranking  after  priests  and  deacons,  they  frequently  went 
to  study  in  the  cloister.  It  was  not  until  the  6th 
century  that  the  coenobites  left  the  desert  for  the  sub- 
urbs of  cities  and  towns,  but  as  early  as  the  close  of 
that  century  they  were  known  as  monastics,  having 
come  to  be  distinguished  from  the  populace,  and,  en- 
dowed with  much  opulence  and  many  honorable  priv- 
ileges, found  themselves  in  a  condition  to  claim  an 
eminent  station  among  tbe  pillars  and  supporters  of  the 
Christian  community.  The  fame  of  their  piety  and 
sanctity  was  so  great  that  bishops  and  presbyters  were 
often  chosen  out  of  their  order;  and  the  passion  for 
erecting  edifices  and  convents,  in  which  the  monks  and 
holy  virgins  might  serve  God  in  the  most  commodious 
manner,  was  at  that  time  carried  beyond  all  bounds. 
"So  much  was  the  world  infatuated  by  the  sanctimo- 
nious appearance  of  the  recluses  that  men  thought  they 
could  not  more  effectually  purchase  heaven  to  them- 
selves than  by  beggaring  their  offspring,  and  giving 
all  they  bad  to  erect  or  endow  monasteries ;  that  is,  to 
supply  with  all  the  luxuries  of  life  those  who  were  bound 
to  live  in  abstinence,  and  to  enrich  those  who  had  sol- 
emnly sworn  that  they  would  be  forever  poor,  and  who 
professed  to  consider  riches  as  the  greatest  impediment 
in  the  road  to  heaven.  Large  monasteries,  both  commo- 
dious and  magnificent,  more  resembling  the  palaces  of 
princes  than  the  rude  cells  which  the  primitive  monks 
chose  for  their  abode,  were  erected  and  endowed.  Leg- 
acies and  bequests  from  time  to  time  flowed  in  upon 
them.  Mistaken  piety  often  contributed  to  the  evil, 
but  oftener  superstitious  profligacy.  Oppression  her- 
self commonly  judged  that  to  devote  her  wealth  at  last, 
when  it  could  be  kept  no  longer,  to  a  religious  bouse, 
was  full  atonement  for  all  the  injustice  and  extortion 
by  which  it  had  been  amassed.  But  what  set  in  a 
stronger  light  the  pitiable  brutishness  to  which  the 
people  were  reduced  by  the  reigning  superstition,  was 
that  men  of  rank  and  eminence,  who  had  shown  no  par- 
tiality to  anything  monastical  during  their  lives,  gave 
express  orders,  when  in  the  immediate  view  of  death, 
that  their  friends  should  dress  them  out  in  monkish 
vestments,  that  in  these  they  might  die  and  be  buried, 
thinking  that  the  sanctity  of  their  garb  would  prove  a 
protection  against  a  condemnatory  sentence  of  the  om- 
niscient Judge"  (Cramp,  Text-book  of  Papery,  p.  323). 
Nevertheless,  although  many  monastics  greatly  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  and  established  such  a  popu- 
lar interest  in  monasticisin  as  to  cause  eminent  eccle- 
siastics to  adopt  the  monastic  life,  yet  it  was  not  the 
custom  to  place  monks,  as  such,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  clergy.  They,  indeed,  were  not  then  reck- 
oned as  mculares,  but  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  religion  or  regulares  (canonici),  and  they  were  first 
regarded  as  part  of  the  clerical  body  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury ;  but  even  then  a  distinction  was  carefully  made 
between  derici  warfares,  i.  e.  parish  priests  and  all 
who  were  charged  with  the  cure  of  souls,  and  ckrici 
regulare*,  i.  e.  those  belonging  to  monastic  orders ;  and 
the  former  vehemently  protested  against  tbe  right  of 
the  latter  to  interfere  with  their  own  peculiar  duties. 
In  fact,  no  complete  amalgamation  of  the  two  bodies 
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ever  took  place ;  and  all  monasteries  continued  to  in- 
clude a  certain  number  of  lay  brethren,  or  conversi, 
who,  without  discharging  strictly  spiritual  functions, 
formed,  as  in  the  ancient  Church,  s  middle  order  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  laity.  In  the  9th  century 
there  existed  also  the  monachi  tacvlares,  who  were 
members  of  religious  fraternities,  living  under  a  cer- 
tain rule  and  presidency,  but  without  submitting  to 
the  confinement  of  a  cloister.  They  were  the  fore- 
runners of  the  religions  fraternities  which  arose  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  greatly  multiplied 
and  extended  during  the  lath  and  16th  centuries.  The 
members  of  these  fraternities  formed  a  class  between 
the  laity  and  clergy.  However,  their  licentiousness, 
even  in  the  Gth  century,  became  a  proverb ;  and  they 
are  said  to  have  excited  the  most  dreadful  tumults  and 
sedition  in  various  places. 

The  monastic  orders,  as  we  have  already  indicated, 
were  at  first  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops,  but  they  were  exempted  from  them  by  the 
Roman  pontiff  about  the  end  of  the  7th  century  (Boni- 
face IV);  and  the  monks,  in  turn,  devoted  themselves 
wholly  to  advancing  the  interests  and  to  maintaining 
the  dignity  of  the  bishop  of  Borne.  4 '  The  partiality  of 
the  popes  for  monastic  orders,"  says  Cramp,  "  is  easily 
accounted  for.  They  constitute  a  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinct body,  so  estranged  from  society  that  they  can 
give  undivided  attention  and  solicitude  to  any  object 
that  is  presented  to  their  notice.  That  object  has  uni- 
formly been  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Church — that 
is,  the  See  of  Rome.  Incorporated  by  pontifical  au- 
thority, exempted  to  a  degree  from  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion, and  endowed  with  many  privileges  and  favors 
from  which  the  rest  of  the  faithful  are  excluded,  they 
are  bound  in  gratitude  to  make  the  pope's  interest 
their  own.  History  records  that  they  have  ever  been 
ready  to  come  forward  in  support  of  the  most  glaring 
enormities  of  the  papal  system,  and  that  to  their  inde- 
fatigable diligence  and  adroit  management  the  trium- 
phant progress  of  that  system  was  mainly  indebted. 
They  formed  a  sort  of  local  militia,  stationed  in  every 
country  in  Europe,  always  prepared  to  uphold  the 
cause  to  which  they  had  attached  themselves,  by  ag- 
gression, defence,  or  imposture,  as  the  case  might  re- 
quire*' (TexUbook  of  Popery,  p.  359).  The  immunity 
which  the  monks  thus  obtained  was  a  fruitful  source 
of  licentiousness  and  disorder,  and  largely  occasioned 
the  vices  with  which  they  were  afterwards  so  justly 
charged.  In  the  8th  century  the  monastic  discipline 
was  extremely  relaxed,  and  all  efforts  to  restore  it 
were  ineffectual.  Nevertheless,  this  kind  of  institu- 
tion was  in  the  highest  esteem;  and  nothing  could 
equal  the  veneration  that  was  paid  about  the  close  of 
the  9th  century  to  such  as  devoted  themselves  to  the 
gloom  and  indolence  of  a  convent  This  veneration 
caused  several  kings  and  emperors  to  call  monks  to  their 
courts,  and  to  employ  them  in  civil  affairs  of  the  great- 
est moment.  Their  reformation  was  attempted  by 
Louis  the  Meek,  but  the  effect  was  of  short  duration. 
In  the  11th  century  they  were  exempted  by  the  popes 
from  the  authority  established ;  but  this  caused  such 
laxity  that  in  the  Council  of  Lateran,  in  1215,  a  decree 
was  passed,  by  the  advice  of  Innocent  III.  to  prevent 
any  new  monastic  institutions ;  and  several  were  en- 
tirely suppressed.  In  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  testimony  of  the  best  writers,  that  the 
monks  were  generally  lazy,  illiterate,  profligate,  and 
licentious  epicure?,  whose  views  in  life  were  confined 
to  opulence,  idleness,  and  pleasure.  "  Whenever  a 
general  council  was  assembled,"  says  Cramp,  "  the  ir- 
regularities or  usurpations  of  the  monastic  orders 
commonly  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  proceedings. 
Canon  after  canon  was  issued,  and  still  the  interposi- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  authority  was  constantly  required. 
An  abstract  of  the  decree  passed  on  this  subject  in  the 
twenty-fifth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  will  place 
before  the  reader  the  then  existing  condition  of  that 
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portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  was  enact- 
ed that  care  should  be  taken  to  procure  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  rules  of  the  respective  professions ;  that  no 
regular  should  be  allowed  to  possess  any  private  prop- 
erty, but  should  surrender  everything  to  his  superior ; 
that  all  monasteries,  even  those  of  the  mendicants  (the 
Capuchins  and  friars  minor  Observantines  excepted  at 
their  own  request),  should  be  permitted  to  hold  estates 
and  other  wealth ;  that  no  monk  should  be  suffered  to 
undertake  any  office  whatever  without  his  superior's 
consent,  nor  quit  the  convent  without  a  written  per- 
mission; that  nunneries  should  be  carefully  closed, 
and  egress  be  absolutely  forbidden  the  nuns,  under  any 
pretense  whatsoever,  without  episcopal  license,  on  pain 
of  excommunication — magistrates  being  enjoined  un- 
der the  same,  penalty  to  aid  the  bishop,  if  necessary, 
by  employing  force,  and  the  latter  being  urged  to  their 
duty  by  the  fear  of  the  judgment  of  God  and  the  eter- 
nal curse ;  that  monastics  should  confess  and  receive 
the  eucharist  at  least  once  a  month  ;  that  if  any  pub- 
lic scandal  should  arise  out  of  their  conduct,  they 
should  be  judged  and  punished  by  the  superior,  or,  in 
case  of  his  failure,  by  the  bishop ;  that  no  renunciation 
of  property  or  pecuniary  engagement  should  be  valid 
unless  made  within  two  months  of  taking  the  vows  of 
religious  profession  ;  that  immediately  after  the  novi- 
tiate, the  novices  should  either  be  dismissed  or  take 
the  vow,  and  that  if  they  were  dismissed,  nothing 
should  be  received  from  them  but  a  reasonable  pay- 
ment for  their  board,  lodging,  and  clothing  during  the 
novitiate ;  that  no  females  should  take  the  veil  with- 
out previous  examination  by  the  bishop ;  that  whoever 
compelled  females  to  enter  convents  against  their  will, 
from  avaricious  or  other  motives,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
hindered  such  as  were  desirous  of  the  monastic  life, 
should  be  excommunicated ;  that  if  any  monk  or  nun 
pretended  that  they  had  taken  the  vows  under  the  in- 
fluence of  force  or  fear,  or  before  the  age  appointed  by 
law,  they  should  not  be  heard,  except  within  five  years 
after  their  profession — if  they  laid  aside  the  habit  of 
their  own  accord,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  make 
the  complaint,  but  be  compelled  to  return  to  the  monas- 
tery, and  be  punished  as  apostates,  being  in  the  mean 
time  deprived  of  all  the  privileges  of  their  order.  Fi- 
nally, with  regard  to  the  general  reformation  of  the 
corruptions  and  abuses  which  existed  in  convents,  the 
council  lamented  the  great  difficulty  of  applying  any 
effectual  remedy,  but  hoped  that  the  supreme  pontiff 
would  piously  and  prudently  provide  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case  as  far  as  the  times  would  bear"  (Text- 
book of  Popery,  p.  859).  However,  the  Reformation 
had  a  manifest  influence  in  restraining  these  excesses, 
and  in  rendering  monastics  more  circumspect  and  cau- 
tious in  their  external  conduct.  See  Monastery  and 
Monasticism  ;  also  Monks,  Eastern.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Monk,  George,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  a  noted 
British  general  of  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  cel- 
ebrated for  the  services  he  rendered,  first  to  the  Pro- 
tectorate and  afterwards  to  the  crown,  causing  the 
restoration  of  king  Charles,  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Merton,  Devonshire,  Dec.  6,  1608.  He  devoted  him- 
self early  to  military  life,  and  had  acquired  some  ex- 
perience in  the  wars  on  the  Continent  when  the  war 
broke  out  (1638)  between  Charles  and  the  Scotch. 
Monk  enlisted  in  the  English  service,  and  wes  made 
lieutenant- colonel.  In  1G41  he  served  against  the 
Irish  rebels;  and  in  the  following  year,  upon  the  out- 
break of  the  war  between  Charles  and  Parliament,  he 
obtained  a  full  colonelcy.  He  was  very  popular  with 
his  soldiers,  and  to  the  last  remained  their  idol.  For  a 
while  his  loyalty  to  the  king  was  questioned ;  but  he 
soon  regained  the  confidence  of  the  throne,  and  was 
suffered  to  take  the  field.  He  rapidly  acquired  rep- 
utation as  an  able  officer ;  but  was  made  prisoner  at 
Nantwich  in  January,  1644,  by  the  Roundheads,  and 
confined  in  the  Tower  of  London  more  than  a  year. 
While  himself  immured,  matters  outside  turned  very 
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much  against  the  king,  who  was  finally  taken  pris- 
oner, thus  terminating  the  civil  war.     Efforts  were 
now  made  by  Parliament  to  secure  Monk's  services. 
His  known  ability  and  favor  with  the  soldiers  made 
him  a  desirable  acquisition.     Clarendon  insists  upon 
it  that  Monk  was  bought  by  Parliament  (vii,  882) ;  but 
there  is  no  proof  for  such  an  assertion,  though  his  final 
acts  in  the  scene  of  Restoration  would  point  that  way. 
In  all  probability  Monk  felt  the  king's  cause  lost,  and 
was  thus  persnaded  to  serve  Parliament.    The  silence 
which  he  ever  after  preserved  would  confirm  such  a 
belief.     This  seems  reasonable  also  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  originally  Monk  must  have  been  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  people's  cause,  for  be  was  suspected  by 
the  Royalists.     Most  likely,  too,  Monk  was  influenced 
by  the  condition  of  affairs.     He  liked  to-be  with  the 
winning  side,  and,  though  he  had  come  to  be  an  admir- 
er of  the  splendor  and  attraction  of  court,  he  would  yet 
fain  resign  all  these  rather  than  serve  the  minority. 
He  finally  in  1G47  consented  to  take  a  commission  in 
the  Parliamentarian  armv.     He  first  commanded  for 
his  new  masters  in  Ireland,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  greatly.      He  afterwards  acted  as  lieutenant- 
general  under  Cromwell  in  Scotland,  where  he  aided 
much  in  gaining  the  victory  of  Dunbar.     Cromwell 
finally  left  him  with  6,000  men  to  complete  the  subju- 
gation of  Scotland,  a  work  which  Monk  effectually 
performed.     He  was  next  employed  as  an  admiral  of 
the  Commonwealth's  fleet,  and  he  shared  in  the  perils 
and  the  glories  of  the  desperate  struggle  with  the 
Dutch  navy,  which  Blake  so  successfully  conducted. 
After  being  rewarded  with  many  honors  at  the  hand 
of  Cromwell  and  the  Parliament,  Monk  was  sent  back 
to  his  command  in  Scotland,  where  fresh  troubles  had 
broken  out.     He  was  at  this  time  in  a  very  embarrass- 
ing position,  and  yet  he  discharged  himself  of  his  task 
with  satisfaction  to  all.     His  own  soldiers  were  the 
most  restless  and  fanatical  of  the  army.     Besides,  he 
had  to  contend  with  lord  Middleton,  with  whom  the 
Royalists  had  risen  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  people 
generally,  who  were  discontented  and  ready  for  rebel- 
lion.    His  vigilance,  activity,  and  good  sense  in  this 
position  were  remarkable.   "The  country,"  writes  Gui- 
zot,  "  submitted ;  the  army  did  not  quit  it  till  it  had, 
by  means  of  a  certain  number  of  garrisons,  secured  the 
payment  of  taxes,  which  the  Highlanders  had  hitherto 
thought  they  could  refuse  with  impunity ;  and  order 
was  established  in  those  sanctuaries  of  plunder  with 
such  effect  that  the  owner  of  a  strayed  horse,  it  is 
said,  recovered  it  in  the  country  by  means  of  a  crier" 
(p.  80).     He  was  also  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  union  which  was  established  under  the  Protector- 
ate between  England  and  Scotland ;  and  thus  likewise 
strengthened  the  Cromwellian  efforts.     Indeed,  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  Monk  was  always  attached  to 
Cromwell  from  the  moment  he  openly  espoused  the 
popular  cause,  and  was  never  suspected  of  disloyalty 
while  the  Protector  lived.     This  is  manifest  also  from 
Monk's  prompt  action  when  importuned  by  Charles 
for  his  cause.     The  king  sent  Monk  a  letter  expres- 
sive of  confidence,  and,  instead  of  reply,  Monk  turned 
the  letter  over  to  Cromwell.    In  1655  Monk  was  made 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  government  of  Scot- 
land, and  he  largely,  if  not  wholly,  controlled  the  action 
of  the  council  of  state.     That  in  this  position  also  he 
pleased  Cromwell  is  evident  from  the  way  in  which 
he  was  remembered  in  the  Protector's  last  hour.    Crom- 
well on  his  death-bed  is  said  to  have  recommended 
him  to  his  son  and  successor,  who  as  soon  as  installed 
likewise  received  Monk's  support.    But  Richard's  fail- 
ure turned  Monk  away.     Monk  soon  discovered  the 
weakness  of  the  new  ruler,  and  determined  to  follow 
that  policy  by  which  he  would  both  connect  himself 
with  the  strongest  party,  and  also  lay  that  under  the 
greatest  possible  obligation  to  him.     He  temporized 
for  some  months;   listening  to  the  advances  of  all 
sides,  and  saying  little  in  return.     He  had,  no  doubt, 


made  up  his  mind  that  the  Royalist  cause  was  the 
strongest,  and  that  Richard  was  not  fitted  to  give  sta- 
bility to  the  government;  and  though  when  circum- 
stances compelled  him  to  act  he  declared  for  the  Par- 
liament against  the  army  and  decided  upon  marching 
to  London,  there  were  many,  even  at  the  time  when 
he  thns  declared  himself,  who  altogether  discredited 
his  sincerity,  and  believed  him  to  be  at  heart  a  Royalist, 
seeking  to  restore  the  king  as  soon  as  it  might  be  done 
with  safety;  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
even  then  was  determined  to  promote  the  Restoration. 
We  give  Mr.  Hallam's  opinion  on  this  point :  "  I  in- 
cline, upon  the  whole,  to  believe  that  Monk,  not  ac- 
customed to  respect  the  Rump  Parliament,  and  inca- 
pable, both  by  his  temperament  and  by  the  course  of 
his  life,  of  any  enthusiasm  for  the  name  of  liberty,  had 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  king's 
restoration  from  the  time  that  the  Cromwells  had  sunk 
below  his  power  to  assist  them ;  though  his  projects 
were  still  subservient  to  his  own  security,  which  he 
was  resolved  not  to  forfeit  by  any  premature  declara- 
tion or  unsuccessful  enterprise"  {Const.  Hist,  ii,  384). 
When  Monk  arrived  in  London  he  was  lodged  in  the 
apartments  of  the  prince  of  Wales.     He  addressed  the 
Parliament,  was  invited  to  occupy  his  place  there,  was 
made  a  member  of  the  council  of  state,  and  charged 
with  the  executive  power.    With  his  usual  address,  he 
continued  to  use  the  power  of  his  army  as  a  means  of 
awing  Parliament,  and  the  assertion  of  duty  owed  to 
the  Parliament  as  a  means  of  controlling  his  army. 
At  length  in  1660  the  "Ramp"  became  so  unpopular, 
and  the  cries  for  a  free  Parliament  so  loud,  that  the  citv 
of  London  refused  the  payment  of  taxes.   Monk  obeyed 
an  order  from  the  Parliament  to  march  into  the  city 
and  subdue  it ;  but  his  subservience  to  them  did  not 
last  long.    He  sent  them  a  harsh  letter,  ordering  them 
immediately  to  fill  up  the  vacant  seats,  fixing  a  time 
for  their  dissolution,  and  the  6th  of  May  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  and  free  Parliament.    The  restored  mem- 
bers appointed  him  general  of  the  forces  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  the  Republicans,  as  a  last 
resource,  listened  to  his  continued  protestations  against 
the  king,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  bishops,  and  al- 
lied themselves  to  him.    Every  day  his  personal  power 
increased ;  he  was  offered  the  Protectorate,  which  he 
declined ;  continuing  the  line  of  conduct  he  had  always 
followed — "  that  is  to  say,  steadfast  in  varying  his  lan- 
guage according  to  the  individual — be  gave  no  handle 
to  any  definite  opinions  with  respect  to  himself."    The 
expectation  of  the  Restoration  daily  increased,  and 
some  indications  in  the  conduct  of  Monk,  who  was 
gradually  dismissing  persons  and  removing  objects 
that  might  prove  obnoxious  to  the  king,  showed  plain- 
ly that  the  event  was  not  far  distant.     Moreover,  the 
Preebvterians  were  in  constant  communication  with 
Monk,  and  this  of  itself  speaks  volumes.     They  were 
in  favor  of  Charles's  restoration,  and  in  Monk  they 
found  a  ready  helper.     He  was  warmly  attached  to 
them,  and  thus  may  have  been  easily  persuaded  to 
throw  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  exiled  king.    That 
be  preferred  Presbyterianism  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
he  had  not  feared  to  declare  in  one  of  his  speeches 
in  Parliament,  when,  after  repeated  declarations  in  fa- 
vor of  a  republic,  he  yet  dared  to  speak  for  Presbyteri- 
anism.    Said  he,  "  As  to  a  government  in  the  Church, 
moderate,  not  rigid,  Presbyterianism  appears  at  pres- 
ent to  be  the  most  indifferent  and  acceptable  way  to 
the  Church's  settlement"  (Pari.  Hist,  iii,  1580).     At 
length  the  farce  was  brought  to  a  close,  and  Monk 
openly  declared  for  the  king.     It  was  on  the  19th  of 
March  when  the  royal  requests  for  his  assistance  came, 
and  to  royal  promises  of  high  reward  he  yielded,  agreed 
to  the  king's  return,  and  directed  the  manner  in  which 
he  wished  it  to  be  brought  about.     The  king,  by 
Monk's  advice,  went  from  Brussels  to  Breda,  and  on 
the  1st  of  May  sent  letters  to  the  new  Parliament 
drawn  up  as  Monk  desired,  and  the  king  was  immedi- 
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ately  acknowledged  and  proclaimed.  On  the  28d  of 
May,  Monk  received  him  on  the  beach  at  Dover,  waa 
embraced  by  him,  and  addressed  with  great  affection. 
Monk  obtained  many  offices  and  titles,  of  which  the 
principal  was  the  duke  of  Albemarle.  As  such  he 
changed  again  to  be  an  Episcopalian,  after  he  had  in 
tarn  worshipped  as  Independent  and  Presbyterian, 
and  by  this  change  forever  set  at  rest  all  hopes  for  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  fail* 
ure  of  the  Independent  and  Presbyterian  cause  may 
thus  be  truly  laid  to  Monk,  and  he  therefore  figures  in 
no  inconsiderable  way  in  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
political  history  of  England,  and  even  of  Great  Britain. 
From  this  time  forth  but  little  influence  remained  to  him 
except  as  he  wielded  it  through  the  king.  He  went 
to  sea  again  in  1666,  against  his  old  enemies  the  Dutch, 
and  maintained  his  reputation  for  courage  and  con- 
duct. He  died  in  1670.  "  Monk,"  says  one  of  his  bi- 
ographers, "had  strong  nerves,  strong  common-sense, 
a  cold  heart,  an  accommodating  conscience,  a  careful 
tongue,  an  unchanging  countenance,  and  an  imper- 
turbable temper.  He  showed  considerable  skill  in 
civil  government  as  well  as  in  military  affairs.  He 
had  shrewdness  enough  to  see  what  was  best  for  the 
nation's  interest ;  and,  if  it  also  promoted  his  own,  he 
had  ability  and  vigor  enough  to  bring  it  to  pass.  He 
was  never  unsettled  by  enthusiasm  in  determining  his 
ends,  and  he  was  never  checked  by  principle  in  choos- 
ing his  means.1'  M.  Guizot  would  hardly  concede  all 
this.  He  acknowledges  that  Monk  "  was  a  man  capa- 
ble of  great  things,"  but  confesses  that  "he  had  no 
greatness  of  soul."  It  certainly  was  not  to  England's 
interest  to  restore  Charles,  but  he  only  brought  him 
back  because  he  was  disappointed  in  Richard  Crom- 
well, and  dared  not  himself  assume  the  reins  of  the 
government.  See  Clarendon,  Hist.  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wars  of  England,  vii,  373  sq. ;  Skinner,  Life  of  Monk; 
Guizot,  Memoirs  of  Monk,  ably  edited  by  the  late  lord 
Wharncliffe;  Maseres's  Tracts;  Pepys  and  Evelyn, 
Memoirs;  Stoughton,  Ecdes.  Hist.  Church  of  England 
(Restoration),  i,  44  sq. ;  Hal  lam,  Const.  Hist.  p.  893-406 ; 
Macaulay,  Hist,  of  England,  i,  143-146,  296;  Stephen, 
Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ii,  860,  870,  376,  380; 
atate  Papers  of  Chirks  II  (Lond.  1866) ;  Retrospective 
Review,  vol.  xiii  (1826).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Monk,  James  Henry,  D.D.,  an  English  prel- 
ate, was  born  at  Huntingford,  Herts,  in  the  early  part 
of  1784.  His  preparatory  education  was  received  at 
the  Charterhouse,  and  he  then  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow  in  1805.  Two 
years  later  he  occupied  the  position  of  assistant  tutor, 
and  in  1808  succeeded  Porson  as  regius  professor  of 
Greek.  While  in  this  chair  he  applied  himself  faith- 
fully to  critical  analyses  of  various  Greek  texts.  He 
published,  in  conjunction  with  C.  J.  Bloomfield,  D.D., 
The  Posthumous  Tracts  of  Richard  Porson.  During  his 
professorship  an  exciting  dispute  arose  concerning  the 
occupancy  of  the  chair  of  botany,  and  Sir  James  Ed- 
ward Smith,  president  of  the  Liniuean  Society,  London, 
being  disappointed  in  not  securing  the  position,  made 
bitter  use  of  his  pen  concerning  it.  In  reply,  Monk 
published  A  Vindication  of  ths  University  of  Cambridge 
(1818),  which,  from  the  prominence  of  both  parties, 
caused  considerable  stir  in  literary  circles  {Lond.  Quart. 
xix,  434-446).  In  1822  he  resigned  his  professorship 
to  accept  the  deanery  of  Peterborough,  and  eight  years 
later  was  made  bishop  of  Gloucester.  During  this  year 
(1830)  he  published  a  Life  of  Richard  Bentlty,  b.D. 
This  work  not  only  possesses  literary  excellence  and 
biographical  interest,  but  also  comprises  a  large  portion 
of  the  literary  annals  of  the  first  half  of  the  last  century, 
besides  valuable  historical  facts  concerning  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  "  The  style  is  generally  plain  and 
masculine,  and  if  sometimes  negligent,  and  at  others 
elaborate,  its  ordinary  tone  is  that  of  a  writer  of  strong 
sense  and  of  elegant  and  scholarlike  accomplishment" 
{Lond.  Quart,  xlvi,  120).     Many  minor  inaccuracies 


have  been  justly  and  severely  criticised  {Edinb.  Rev.  Ii, 
321),  but  its  general  merit  caused  it  to  receive  a  hearty 
welcome  by  the  literati.  In  1836  Bristol  was  added  to 
Gloucester,  and  he  became  the  bishop  of  the  united  di- 
oceses. This  office  he  held  until  his  death  at  Stapleton, 
near  Bristol,  June  6,  1866.  See  Stubbs,  Registrum  Sa- 
crum Angiicanum  (Oxf.  1858,  8vo);  Alii  bone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;.  Hallam,  Hist.  Lit.  ii,  275 ; 
and  the  Reviews  quoted.    (H.  W.  T.) 

Monkey-god  is  a  divinity  of  the  Hindus,  very 
common  in  the  temples  of  the  Deccan.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  favorite  general  of  the  god  Rama,  and  was 
named  Hanuman,  but,  being  an  aboriginal,  the  Puranas 
transformed  him  into  a  monkey.  See  Trevor,  India,  its 
Natives  and  Missions,  p.  82. 

Monks,  Eastern.  The  Oriental  Church  differs 
in  many  respects  from  the  Latin  or  Western,  but  in 
no  particular  more  than  in  its  paucity  of  monastic  or- 
ders. In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  these  flourish- 
ed especially  in  the  East;  indeed,  that  part  of  the 
world,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  article  Moxabticisx, 
was  the  home  of  Christian  monks.  But  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  empire  despoiled  the  Church  more  or 
less,  and  the  monastic  institution  became  a  part  of  the 
Western  Church,  while  in  the  East  it  gradually  de- 
generated and  declined. 

I.  Oriental  Monks.— The  conflict  with  the  Saracens 
contributed  to  the  weakening  of  the  monastic  orders ; 
and  though  there  are  remains  of  ancient  monastic  in- 
stitutions in  all  the  provinces  of  European  Turkey  and 
Greece,  especially  in  Bulgaria,  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
Thessaly,  the  Morea,  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean,  and 
the  sea-borders  of  Asia  Minor,  those  used  as  such  in 
our  day  are  comparatively  few. 

Among  the  monasteries  still  existing,  the  most  re* 
markable  are  those  of  Mount  Atho«,  Metcora,  Mount 
Sinai,  and  of  the  Princes  Islands.  The  first  of  these  is 
under  the  control  of  both  the  Oriental  and  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church.  The  latter  established  a  monastery 
on  this  mount,  occupied  by  about  twenty  monks,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  empress  Catharine.  See  below ; 
compare  also  the  article  Athos.  Two  of  the  exist- 
ing monasteries,  on  the  west  side,  were  founded  by 
a  king  of  Servia  in  the  12th  century,  and  are  occu- 
pied by  Bulgarian  monks,  using  the  Slavonic  tongue 
in  religious  worship.  Most  of  the  monasteries,  how- 
ever, were  founded  and  richly  endowed  by  the  Greek 
emperors.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hermitages ;  and  the  number  of  chapels,  oratories,  and 
shrines,  in  a  space  not  exceeding  ten  leagues  in  diam- 
eter, is  estimated  at  nine  hundred  and  thirty.  The 
monasteries  of  Princes  Islands  were  formerly  the  most 
flourishing  in  Turkey,  but  they  are  now  nearly  aban- 
doned by  monastics,  and  have  become  places  of  pleas- 
ure and  recreation  in  the  summer  months.  "The 
empty  cloisters  of  one  or  two,"  says  a  recent  visitor, 
"are  trodden  by  a  few  pale  and  wretchedly  poor 
monks,  some  deposed  patriarchs  and  disgraced  priors, 
or  other  subordinates  of  theirs,  flitting  through  the 
sombre  porches  and  gliding  along  the  deserted  church- 
es like  the  ghosts  of  the  former  inmates.'1  The  near- 
ly ruined  monasteries  of  Metcora  (seven  in  all),  in 
Thessaly,  are  situated  in  the  wildest  part  of  Mount 
Pindus,  man}'  of  them  perched  on  the  peaks  of  the 
mountain  and  on  summits  of  precipitous  rocks,  the 
only  access  to  which  is  by  nets  attached  to  ropes  and 
pulleys,  by  means  of  which  visitors  are  drawn  up,  or 
by  ladders  fixed  to  the  rock.  There  are  about  sixty 
monks  remaining  in  the  ruins  of  those  now  dilapidated 
monasteries.  The  famous  Greek  monastery  of  Mount 
Sinai  is  exceedingly  austere.  It  contains  about  one 
hundred  monks,  under  a  superior  styled  archbishop 
and  head  of  Mount  Sinai.  He  is  chosen  by  election, 
but  receives  investiture  from  the  patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem.    See  Sinai. 

The  rule  of  the  Oriental  monks  has  continued  to  be 
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that  of  Pachorains  or  of  Basil.  They  are  divided  into 
two  classes — coenobites,  or  ordinary  communities,  and 
anchorets  (idiorithmes),  who  live  separately,  unless  on 
certain  festivals  (in  recent  times)  when  they  eat  in 
common.  Each  monastery  is  governed  by  a  prior,  (he- 
gumenos),  whose  office  is  for  life,  or  in  his  absence 
(or  the  non-existence  of  one)  by  a  provider  or  steward 
(epitropos),  elected  annually  by  the  community.  The 
brethren  are  divided  into  ordinary  monks  (monachi) 
and  consecrated  monks  (bieromonachi) ;  the  latter  are 
the  learned  portion  of  the  community — but  these  are 
few  indeed.  In  1545,  when  Belon  visited  Mount  Athos 
(less  than  a  century  after  the  conquest),  he  found  six 
thousand  caloyers,  or  monks,  in  the  different  monas- 
teries, and  of  that  number,  he  states,  "it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  more  than  two  or  three  in  each  monastery 
who  can  read  or  write."  Recent  travellers  find  no 
change.  Madden  says  :  "  This  was  the  state  of  things 
in  all  the  monasteries  I  have  visited  in  the  Greek  isl- 
ands, in  European  Turkey,  in  Syria,  and  in  Egypt. 
But  among  the  few — the  very  small  minority  of  monks 
who  could  read  and  write  in  the  monasteries  I  visited 
—there  was  generally  one  monk,  sometimes  two  of  the 
brotherhood,  who  were  addicted  to  study,  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  ancient  Greek,  had  a  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  history  and  of  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  and.  some  acquaintance  with  the  principal 
works  or  rarest  MSS.  of  their  several  libraries"  (Turk- 
ish Empire,  ii,  83).  The  time  of  Oriental  monastics 
is  divided  between  religious  duties  and  manual  labor, 
providing  food  and  other  necessaries,  tending  cattle, 
and  domestic  affairs. 

Down  to  the  period  of  the  Greek  revolution  and  its 
termination  in  the  Hellenic  kingdom,  but  especially  till 
1821,  the  monasteries  were  unmolested  by  the  Turks, 
and  consequently  the  literary  treasures  remained  un- 
injured, except  by  the  ignorant  members  of  their  com- 
munities. But  the  successes  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Mo- 
rea  in  1821  led  to  irreparable  mischief  to  the  monastic 
libraries  of  several  parts  of  Greece,  and  particularly  of 
the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos,  at  the  hands  of  the 
infuriated  Turks,  and  vast  numbers  of  rare  books  and 
still  more  valuable  and  irreplaceable  MSS.  were  de- 
stroyed. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  the  treasures 
still  remaining  will  l>e  in  the  hands  of  European  schol- 
ars, and  their  contents  become  the  possession  of  the 
world  of  letters. 

II.  Russian  Monks. — Russian  monasticism  Is  so  un- 
like that  of  the  other  Christian  countries  in  which  the 
institution  has  gained  a  footing,  that  we  devote  a  spe- 
cial section  to  its  orders.  In  the  consideration  of  this 
subject  we  must  dismiss  from  our  minds  all  the  West- 
ern ideas  of  beneficence,  learning,  preaching,  etc.,  such 
as  we  attribute  to  the  Benedictines  or  Franciscans ;  of 
statecraft,  subtlety,  and  policy,  such  as  we  ascribe  to 
the  Jesuits.  In  the  dark  forests  of  Muscovy  is  carried 
out  the  same  rigid  system,  at  least  in  outward  form, 
that  was  born  and  nurtured  in  the  burning  desert  of 
the  Thebaid.  There  is  no  variety  of  monastic  orders 
in  Russia.  The  one  name  of  the  Black  Clergy  is  ap- 
plied to  all  alike ;  the  one  rule  of  St.  Basil  (q.  v.)  gov- 
erns them  all.  For  convenience1  sake  they  might  be 
divided  into  two  classes — the  Hermits  and  the  Monks. 

1.  The  Hermits. — Even  at  the  present  day  the  influ- 
ence of  a  hermit  in  Russia  is  beyond  what  it  is  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  and  in  earlier  times  their  sanc- 
tity bad  acquired  the  strongest  hold  over  all  who  came 
within  their  reach.  Anthony  and  Theodosius,  in  the 
caves  of  Kief,  were  known  far  and  wide  for  their  piety 
and  asceticism,  and  their  dried  skeletons  still  attract 
pilgrims  from  the  utmost  bounds  of  Kamtchatka.  The 
pillar-hermits  never  reached  the  West,  but  were  to  be 
found  in  the  heart  of  Russia.  Fletcher,  in  his  Russian 
Commonwealth  (p.  117),  describes  them  thus :  "  There 
are  certain  eremites  who  use  to  go  stark  naked,  save  a 
clout  about  their  middle,  with  their  hair  hanging  long 
and  wildly  about  their  shoulders,  and  many  of  them 


with  an  iron  collar  or  chain  about  their  necks  or  mid- 
dles, even  in  the  very  extremity  of  winter.  These 
they  take  as  prophets  and  men  of  great  holiness,  giv- 
ing them  a  liberty  to  speak  what  they  list  without  any 
controlment,  though  it  be  of  the  very  highest  himself. 
So  that  if  he  reprove  any  openly,  in  what  sort  soever, 
they  answer  nothing  but  that  it  is  *  Po  Grecum'  (for 
their  sins).  The  people  litoth  very  well  of  them,  be- 
cause they  are  as  pasquils  [pasquins]  to  note  their 
great  men's  faults,  that  no  man  else  dare  speak  of.  .  . . 
Of  this  kind  there  are  not  many,  because  it  is  a  very 
hard  and  cold  profession  to  go  naked  in  Russia,  espe- 
cially in  winter."  Of  the  numerous  hermits,  we  men- 
tion Basil  of  Moscow,  "that  would  take  upon  him  to 
reprove  the  old  emperor,  the  terrible  Ivan,  for  all  his 
cruelty  and  oppression  done  towards  the  people.  His 
body  they  have  translated  into  a  sumptuous  church 
near  the  emperor's  house  in  Moscow,  and  have  canon- 
ized him  for  a  saint."  That  sumptuous  church  re- 
mains a  monument  of  the  mad  hermit.  It  is  the  ca- 
thedral immediately  outside  the  Kremlin  walls,  well 
termed  "the  dream  of  a  diseased  imagination."  Hun- 
dreds of  artists  were  kidnapped  from  Lttbeck  to  erect 
it,  and  of  all  the  buildings  in  Moscow  it  makes  the 
deepest  impression. 

2.  Monks  and  Monasteries. — The  Russian  monasteries 
sprang  mostly  out  of  the  neighborhood  of  hermitages, 
like  their  Egyptian  prototypes.  Russian  monachism 
was  a  modification  of  the  Eastern  system,  In  Russia, 
as  in  the  East,  the  monks  lived  a  solitary  life,  but  in 
their  own  cells,  which  they  themselves  had  built 
within  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  monastery. 
With  their  own  hands  they  worked  for  the  means  of 
subsistence,  devoting  the  rest  of  their  time  to  solitary 
spiritual  exercises,  and  assembling  only  twice  a  day 
for  common  prayers.  This  solitary  way  of  living  was 
the  original  system  of  Russian  monachism,  while  liv- 
ing together  in  convents  was  introduced  in  the  14th 
century  only.  It  never  was  universally  adopted,  and 
both  modes  of  living  are  practiced  to  this  day.  The 
Russian  monasteries  are  controlled  either  by  an  archi- 
mandrite (q.  v.)  (i.  e.  abbot),  a  hegumen  (i.  e.  prior), 
or  a  stroitU  (i.  e.  superior).  Convents  with  stroitels, 
or  superiors,  are  usually  under  the  care  of  a  larger 
monastery.  At  first  the  monks  elected  their  own  su- 
periors, but  afterwards  the  bishop  or  regent  nominated 
them.  All  monasteries  were  originally  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese  they  were.  This 
strict  superintendence,  however,  soon  became  onerous ; 
and  already  in  early  times,  but  especially  in  tho  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  we  find  the  more  influential  con- 
vents exempted  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  under 
the  immediate  care  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
or  of  the  Russian  metropolitan.  Those  monasteries 
which  are  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and 
which  are  nowadays  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Synod  of  St.  Petersburg,  are  called  lauropigia  or 
laura;  while  those  under  episcopal  jurisdiction  are 
named  oenobia,  monasteria,  or  erorieka. 

Monachism  in  Russia  has  three  degrees.  The  first 
degree  comprises  the  novitiate.  The  novice  does  not 
take  any  vow  upon  himself,  but  has  to  live  according 
to  the  monastic  regulations ;  his  dress  is  a  black  rhar- 
#o,  or  coat  with  a  black  cape.  After  a  preparation  of 
three  years  the  novice  enters  the  second  degree,  and 
becomes  a  monk.  He  takes  the  solemn  vows  before 
the  archimandrite,  changes  his  name,  and  receives  the 
tonsure.  Men  are  not  allowed  to  take  these  vows  un- 
til they  are  thirty  years  old,  while  women  are  not  ad- 
mitted until  they  have  reached  their  fiftieth  year.  The 
third  degree  comprises  the  perfect  ones.  They  are 
dressed  in  a  long  black  coat,  with  a  wide  hood  which 
conceals  the  face  entirely.  The  peculiarities  of  this 
class  consist  in  very  strict  spiritual  exercises,  restrain- 
ing of  all  bodily  appetites  for  the  purpose  of  mortify- 
ing the  sensual  nature,  and  allowing  the  spirit  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  divine  things  only. 
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They  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  convent,  and  most 
renounce  all  and  every  connection  with  the  world. 
They  are  very  highly  esteemed,  exempt  from  episco- 
pal jurisdiction,  and  stand  under  the  immediate  care 
of  the  Synod  of  St.  Petersburg.  Monks  of  this  third 
degree  are  very  rare.  Different  from  Western  mona- 
chism,  priests  and  deacons  are  found  among  the  Rus- 
sian monks.  Very  many  enter  the  monasteries,  not 
for  inclination's  or  piety's  sake,  but  simply  to  gain 
clerical  influence  and  position.  For  the  monks,  al- 
though their  learning  is  small,  are  looked  up  to  as  of 
superior  education,  and  the  monastery  is  therefore  the 
only  road  in  Russia  to  important  clerical  positions. 

The  income  of  the  monasteries,  which  often  was  enor- 
mous, was  at  first  under  the  care  of  the  archimandrite. 
His  administration,  however,  was  subject  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  bishop.  Ivan  IV  Vasilivitch  was  the  first 
regent  who  seized  the  property  of  the  monasteries  at 
Novgorod  in  1500.  Peter  the  Great  obliged  the  mon- 
asteries to  take  care  of  the  invalids  and  poor.  The 
empress  Catharine  I  deprived  the  archimandrites  of 
their  ancient  rights,  and  put  the  administration  of 
monastic  goods  into  the  hands  of  a  special  committee 
(1725).  This  committee  was  subsequently  abolished 
(1742),  and  the  empress  Elizabeth  transferred  the  ad- 
ministration of  monastic  incomes  to  the  holy  synod. 
In  1762  Peter  III  tried  to  secularize  all  convents  and 
monasteries ;  but  the  plan  was  not  executed  until  1764, 
when  Catharine  II  secularized  all  monasteries  with 
their  pecuniary  income  and  vassals,  and  thereby  se- 
cured to  the  crown  more  than  900,000  peasants  and 
enormous  riches.  The  Russian  monasteries  at  present 
are  most  of  them  very  poor,  and  the  monks  live  in 
apostolical  poverty  and  simplicity.  But  though  this 
be  the  rule,  there  are  some  remarkable  exceptions. 
The  St.  Petersburg  Gazette,  late  in  1871,  furnished  some 
interesting  statistics  as  to  the  revenues  of  the  most  im- 
portant monasteries  in  Russia,  from  which  it  is  clearly 
apparent  that  some  of  the  monasteries  of  Russia  are 
well  provided  for  in  a  temporal  aense.  The  Gazette 
says  that  the  receipts  of  the  priors  of  the  monasteries 
of  the  first  class  (lauras)  vary  from  40,000  to  60,000 
rubles  (£5000  to  £7500),  and  of  the  other  priors  from 
1000  to  10,000  rubles.  The  income  of  the  monastery 
of  Troilzki-Sergiev,  near  Moscow,  which  formerly  con- 
tained about  100,000  persons,  now  amounts  to  600,000 
rubles  (£62,500).  That  of  the  Kief  monastery  is  even 
greater,  as  it  derives  a  considerable  profit  from  the  sale 
.  of  wax-lights.  The  Alexander-Nevski  monastery  at 
'  St.  Petersburg  has  a  special  source  of  revenue,  besides 
ita,ordinary  one,  in  the  shape  of  a  share  of  all  the  corn 
inVported  into  the  capital.  How  large  this  revenue  is 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  short  time  ago 
the  city  wished  to  compound  for  it  by  a  yearly  pay- 
ment of  a  million  rubles,  and  that  the  monastery  de- 
clined the  offer.  Next  to  the  monasteries  of  the  first 
class,  the  largest  revenue  possessed  l>y  a  monastery  in 
Russia  is  that  of  the  Iversk  chapel  in  Moscow  (a  branch 
of  the  Perevinsk  monastery),  whose  yearly  receipts 
are  calculated  on  an  average  at  100,000  rubles.  In 
the  ecclesiastical  district  of  Novgorod  the  wealthiest 
monastery  is  that  of  Yurie v,  whose  bare  capital  alone 
is  said  to  amount  to  740,821  rubles. 

The  monasteries  have  really  been  a  great  help  and 
advantage  to  the  Russian  nation,  as  all  its  bishops, 
artists,  and  scholars  were  educated  in  them.  No 
schools  or  educational  institutions  were  to  be  found 
outside  of  them  until  very  recently.  Their  mission  in 
Russian  history  was  peculiar.  Not  only  were  they 
the  nurseries  of  Christianity,  transplanting  with  great 
struggles  and  dangers  the  benevolent  doctrines  of 
Christ  amongthc  heathen  of  the  steppes  and  mountains, 
but,  like  the  convent  of  Sinai  and  the  convents  of 
Greece,  they  are  the  refuges  of  national  life,  or  "  the 
monuments  of  victories  won  for  an  oppressed  popula- 
tion against  invaders  and  conquerors/' 

8.  Russian  nunneries  existed  in  a  very  early  period  of 


that  Church,  The  nuns  are  either  virgins  or  widows. 
They  adopt  the  rules  of  St.  Basil.  They  mostly  live 
together  in  a  convent  under  the  control  of  a  hegumena, 
or  prioress,  elected  by  them.  Their  habit  is  a  long 
black  woollen  dress,  made  after  the  Oriental  fashion,  a 
long  black  tunic  or  mantle,  and  a  black  veil.  Former- 
ly monks  and  nuns  sometimes  lived  together  in  the 
same  monastery ;  but  as  this  gave  rise  to  great  immo- 
rality and  disorder,  it  was  strictly  prohibited  by  the 
council  in  1508. 

4.  Monastery  of  7Ymrea\--»Tbere  is  no  more  celebrat- 
ed monastery  in  Russia  than  this  monaster?  of  Troftxa 
(i.  e.  the  Holy  Trinity).  It  was  founded'  A.D.  1888, 
when  during  the  Tartar  dominion  the  clergy  showed 
themselves  the  deliverers  of  their  country.  About 
sixty  miles  from  Moscow,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  forest, 
rises  the  immense  pile  of  the  ancient  convent.  Like 
the  Kremlin,  it  combines  the  various  institutions  of 
monaster}',  university,  palace,  cathedral,  and  churches, 
planted  within  a  circuit  of  walls.  Hither  from  all 
parts  of  the  empire  stream  innumerable  pilgrims.  No 
emperor  comes  to  Moscow  withont  paying  his  devo- 
tions there.  The  office  of  archimandrite,  or  abbotyof  it 
is  so  high  that  for  many  years  it  has  never  been  given 
to  any  one  but  a  metropolitan  of  Moscow;  and  the 
actual  chief,  the  hegumen,  is  one  of  the  highest  digni- 
taries of  Russia. 

The  founder  of  it  was  St.  Sergius  (A.D.  1315-1892), 
whose  career  is  encircled  with  a  halo  of  legend.  When 
the  heart  of  the  grand-duke  Demetrius  failed  In  his 
advance  against  the  Tartars,  it  was  the  remonstrance, 
the  blessing,  and  the  prayers  of  Sergius  that  supported 
him  to  the  field  of  battle  on  the  Don  (1880).  No  his- 
torical picture  or  sculpture  in  Russia  is  more  frequent 
than  that  which  represents  the  youthful  warrior  receiv- 
ing the  benediction  of  the  aged  hermit. 

See  Herzog,  ReaUEncyklop.  ix,  675  sq.;  Aschbach* 
Kirchen-Lexibtm,  iv,  251 ;  Stanley,  Eastern  Church,  p. 
440  sq. ;  King,  Greet  Church  in  Russia,  p.  24  sq. ;  Mou- 
ravieff,  History  of  the  Russian  Chunk,  trans,  by  Black, 
more  (Oxford,  1842) ;  Fletcher,  Russian  Commonwealth ; 
Curzon,  Ancient  Monasteries  of  the  East;  Eckhart,  Mod- 
ern Russia  (Lond.  1870,  8vo),  p.  210  sq. ;  Dixon,  Free 
Russia  (N.  Y.  1870, 12mo),  p.  29  et  al. ;  MontaJembert, 
Monks  of  the  West,  i,  88-188. 

Monlezun,  Jean-Justin,  a  Swiss  ecclesiastic  and 
historian,  was  born  at  Saramon,  near  Auch,  in  1800. 
He  studied  at  the  College  of  Aire,  consecrated  his  first 
labors  to  the  instruction  of  youth  destined  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  altar,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the 
parish  of  Castelnau  d'Arbieu,  near  Lictourc,  and  in  1838 
to  that  of  Barren  (canton  of  Auch).  The  archbishop 
of  Auch  appointed  him  in  1847  titular  canon  of  his  met- 
ropolitan see.  He  died  in  1859.  Besides  numerous 
articles  published  in  different  journals  and  historical 
collections,  Monlezun  wrote,  Histoire  de  la  Gascoyne, 
tdepuis  Us  temps  les  plus  reculesjusqu'a  no*  jours  (Auch, 
1846-50,  7  vols.  8vo) ;  this  begins  with  the  3d  century 
before  the  Christian  sera,  and  closes  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century : — VEglise  angelique,  ou  Flutoire  de  Vfcglise 
de  Notre-Dame  du  Puy,  et  des  Hablisfcments  religieux 
qui  fentourent  (Clermont,  1854,  18mo) : — Notice  histo- 
rique  sur  la  vtlle  de  Mirande  (1856,  8vo) :  —  Vie  des 
saints  Eveques  de  la  mitropole  aVAuch  (1857,  8vo). — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Monmorel,  Charles  le  Bocro  de,  a  French 
preacher,  was  born  at  Pont-Audcraar  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  In  1697  he  became  almoner  to 
the  duchess  of  Bourgngne,  and  was  provided  with  the 
abbey  of  Lannoy,  in  Flanders,  by  the  influence  of  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon.  He  died  in  1719,  and  left  a  high- 
ly esteemed  collection  of  Homilies  sur  les  erctngiles  des 
dimanches,  sur  la  passion,  sur  les  mystsres,  et  sur  tovs  les 
Jours  du  carime  (Paris,  1698,  10  vols.  12mo).  The 
method  he  follows  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Church,  who  familiarly  explain  the  Holy  Script- 
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vret:  he  paraphrases  all  the  verses,  one  alter  the  other, 
draws  from  each  some  moral,  and  employs  a  simple  and 
precise  style.  —  Diet,  portaiif  des  PretKcateurs,  a.  v.; 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  General*,  s.  v. 

Monmouth,  Jamks,  Duke  of  reputed  natural  son 
of  king  Charles  II  of  England,  deserves  a  place  here  for 
the  part  he  had  in  the  agitation  provoked  by  the  Rom- 
ish Titus  Oates  plot,  and  for  his  relation  to  the  Scotch 
Covenanters.  He  was  born  at  Rotterdam  in  1649,  and 
was  brought  to  England  by  his  mother,  Lucy  Walters, 
in  1656,  during  the  Commonwealth.  They  were  both 
imprisoned  for  a  time,  but  finally  James  was  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  a  nobleman,  and  on  the  Restoration  was 
handsomely  provided  for  by  the  court.  He  had  scarcely 
completed  bis  sixteenth  year  when  he  was  married  to  a 
woman  selected  for  him  at  court,  and  was  then  created 
duke  of  Monmouth.  About  1670  he  was  put  forward 
by  lord  Shaftesbury  as  the  crown  rival  of  the  duke  of 
York  (later  James  II,  q.  v.),  and  during  the  revelations 
of  the  Titus  Oates  plot  (1678),  when  the  feeling  against 
Romanists  and  all  who  favored  them  ran  high,  public 
opinion  was  so  decidedly  in  his  favor,  and  so  indignant 
against  the  duke  of  York,  that  the  latter  was  compelled 
to  quit  the  kingdom ;  and  a  bill  was  brought  forward 
by  Parliament  for  excluding  the  duke  of  York  from  the 
succession;  but  Charles  suddenly  dissolved  it,  and  a 
document  was  at  the  same  time  issued  by  the  king,  sol- 
emnly declaring  that  he  had  never  been  married  to 
Lacy  Walters.  Monmouth  himself  was  sent  into  Scot- 
land in  1679  to  quell  the  rebellion.  He  defeated  the 
Covenanters  at  Roth  well  Bridge;  but  his  humanity  to 
the  fleeing  and  wounded  was  so  conspicuous,  and  his 
recommendations  to  pardon  the  prisoners  were  so  ur- 
gent, as  to  bring  upon  him  the  violent  censures  of  the 
king  and  of  Lauderdale.  He  thus  became  the  idol  of  the 
English  Nonconformists.  The  return  of  the  duke  of 
York  and  the  exile  of  Monmouth  having  followed,  the 
latter  went  to  Holland,  and  allied  himself  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Nonconformist  party,  exiled  like  himself;  and 
when  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  London,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  such  demonstrations  of  joy  that  Monmouth 
felt  that  he  was  the  people's  choice.  In  1680  he  made 
a  semi-royal  progress  through  the  west  of  England, 
with  the  design,  probably,  of  courting  the  Nonconfor- 
mists, who  were  more  numerous  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country,  except  London  and  Essex.  In 
1682  he  traversed  some  of  the  northern  counties.  The 
king  and  his  brother  were  alarmed;  and  Monmouth 
was  arrested  at  Stafford,  and  bouud  over  to  keep  the 
peace.  He  meanly  confessed  his  participation  in  the 
Rye-House  plot,  accusing  himself  and  others  of  a  design 
to  seise  the  king's  person,  and  subvert  his  government. 
The  king  pardoned  him,  on  his  solemn  promise  to  be  a 
loyal  subject  to  the  duke  of  York,  in  case  the  latter 
should  survive  the  king.  In  1684  Monmouth  lied  to 
Antwerp,  and  remained  abroad  until  the  death  of  the 
king,  when  he  embarked  for  England,  landed  (June  11, 
1685)  at  Lyme-Regis,  and  issued  a  manifesto  declaring 
James  to  be  a  murderer  and  usurper,  charging  him  with 
introducing  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  and  asserting 
bis  own  legitimacy  and  right  by  blood  to  be  king  of 
England.  He  was  received  with  great  acclamations 
at  Taunton,  where  he  was  proclaimed  as  king.  At 
Frome  he  heard  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Argyle,  who, 
at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  exiles,  had  attempted  to 
raise  au  insurrection  in  Scotland.  Money  and  men  were 
now  abundant;  but  arms  were  lacking,  and  thousands 
went  home  for  want  of  them.  On  July  6  he  was  per- 
suaded, with  only  2500  foot  and  600  horse,  to  attack  the 
king's  forces,  which,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Feversham,  were  encamped  at  Sedgemoor,  near  Bridge- 
water.  Monmouth  lost  ground,  and,  having  himself 
set  a  cowardly  example  of  flight,  his  troops  were 
slaughtered  like  sheep.  About  300  of  his  followers  fell 
in  the  battle ;  but  1000  were  massacred  in  the  pursuit 
Monmouth  was  found  concealed  in  a  ditch,  and  was 
brought  to  London.    He  made  the  most  humiliating 


submissions,  and  obtained  a  personal  interview  with 
James.  "He  clung,"  says  Macaulay,  "in  agonies  of 
supplication  round  the  knees  of  the  stern  uncle  he  had 
wronged,  and  tasted  a  bitterness  worse  than  that  of 
death,  the  bitterness  of  knowing  that  he  had  humbled 
himself  in  vain."  Even  his  prayer  for  "  one  day  more," 
that  he  might  "go  out  of  the  world  as  a  Christian 
ought,"  was  brutally  refused.  On  July  15  he  wad 
brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill; 
the  executioner  performing  his  office  so  unskilfully  thai 
five  blows  were  struck  before  the  head  was  severed.  Set* 
Robert,  Life  of  Duke  of  Monmouth  (1844);  the  histories 
of  Macaulay,  Hume,  and  Lingard;  Stoughton,  Eccles: 
Hist,  since  the  Restoration ;  Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  and 
the  article  James  II  in  this  Cydopadia. 

Monnard,  Charlks,  a  noted  Swiss  literary  char- 
acter, deserves  our  attention  specially  on  account  of  his 
humanitarian  struggles  in  Switzerland.  He  was  born 
at  Berne  in  1790,  and  was  educated  first  at  the  academy 
in  Lausanne,  and  then  at  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  the  truly  great,  though  himself  a  youth. 
In  1817  he  returned  to  Lausanne,  to  become  professor  of 
French  literature,  and  quickly  rose  to  distinction  for  his 
great  erudition,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  ap- 
proached his  subject.  He  had  taken  orders,  expecting 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  Church,  but,  turned  aside  by 
this  appointment,  he  now  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to 
the  study  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law.  That  Mon- 
nard largely  profited  by  the  knowledge  thus  acquired 
was  manifest  shortly  after,  when  the  obnoxious  law 
passed,  May  80,  1824,  depriving  men  of  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the"  dictates  of  their  conscience,  intended,  of 
course,  mainly  to  stay  the  inroads  which  new  Protestant 
doctrines  were  making  in  Switzerland,  particularly  those 
of  the  Momiers  (q.  v.).  Monnard  came  forward  as  a  de- 
fender of  religious  liberty,  end  declared  the  law  uncon- 
stitutional He  enjoyed  at  this  time  the  intimate  as- 
sociation of  the  learned  Swiss  divine,  Alexandre  Ro- 
dolphe  Vinet  (q.  v.),  and  brought  out  for  this  friend  the 
treatises  De  la  HberU  dea  cultes  (1826),  and  Observations 
sur  Us  sectaires  (1829).  This  action  resulted  in  Mou- 
nard's  suspension  from  his  professorship  and  removal  to 
Geneva,  where,  however,  he  soon  found  as  warm  friends 
as  he  had  left  at  Lausanne,  both  among  the  learned  and 
those  seeking  knowledge.  Political  changes  finally 
permitted  his  return  to  Canton  Vaud,  and  he  was  pub- 
licly honored,  and  called  to  fill  several  civic  offices. 
After  the  revolution  of  1845,  Monnard  retired  altogether 
from  political  life.  It  was  supposed  by  his  friends  that 
he  would  now  enter  the  Church ;  but  he,  having  found 
that  much  ill-feeling  still  existed  against  him  among 
the  clergy  for  the  position  he  had  taken  in  behalf  of  the 
Momiers,  finally  resolved  to  quit  Switzerland,  and  ac- 
cepted a  chair  in  the  University  of  Bonn,  which  he 
held  until  his  death,  Jan.  12, 1865.  See  Journal  de  Ge- 
neve, Jan.  18, 1865 ;  A  ugsburger  A  Ugemeine  Zeitung,  Feb. 
1865.     (J.H.W.) 

Mouniotte,  Jean-Francois,  a  French  Benedictine 
monk,  was  born  at  Besancon  in  1728.  He  early  entered 
the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and  subsequently  taught 
philosophy  and  mathematics  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Ger- 
main-des-Pres,  at  Paris.  After  the  suppression  of  his 
order,  he  withdrew  to  the  village  of  Tigery,  near  Cor- 
bcil,  where  he  died,  April  29, 1797.  He  was  the  editor  of 
the  Institutions  Phi/oeopkim  of  Francois  Rivard  (Paris, 
1778  and  1780,  4  vols.  12mo).  It  is  an  erroneous  opin- 
ion which  Courbier  and  other  bibliographers  have  enter- 
tained that  Monniotte  should  be  considered  the  author 
of  I/Art  du  Facteur  d'Orgues,  published,  under  the 
name  of  Bedos  de  Cellea,  in  the  Description  des  A  rts  et 
Metiers  (1769,  fol.).  See  Feller,  Diet.  Biog.  s.  v. ;  Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog.  GeneraU,  s.  v. 

Monod,  Adolphe,  one  of  the  distinguished  divines 
of  this  century,  was  born  at  Copenhagen  Jan.  21, 180*2. 
He  belongs  to  a  family  to  which  France  is  indebted  fur 
an  uncommonly  large  number  of  celebrated  clergy- 
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men.  His  father,  Jean  Monod,  who  was  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  born  about  1760,  was  at  the  time  pastor 
of  a  French  Protestant  church  ;  but  in  1808,  having  re- 
ceived a  call  from  a  church  at  Paris,  he  removed  thither 
with  his  family,  and  there  enjoyed  much  distinction. 
He  was  president  of  the  Reformed  Consistory  until  1834, 
and  died  in  1836.  Adolpbe  was  educated  at  the  Col- 
lege Bonaparte  at  Paris,  and  after  the  completion  of  his 
studies  there  he  pursued  a  course  in  theology  in  the 
University  of  Geneva,  where  he  remained  until  1824.  In 
1825  he  made  a  journey  to  Italy,  during  which  he  felt 
drawn  nearer  to  God,  and  decided  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  little  Protestant  congregation  of  Naples.  There 
he  remained  until  1827.  On  his  return  he  was  appoint- 
ed pastor  of  Lyons ;  here,  however,  his  earnest  Christian 
exhortations  proved  distasteful  to  a  worldly  congre- 
gation, and  his  removal  was  asked  for  and  granted. 
Strengthened  and  encouraged  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord, 
he  now  continued  to  preach  and  to  teach.  The  Church 
of  the  state  was  locked  for  him.  His  congregation 
met  in  a  private  room,  which  was,  however,  soon  ex- 
changed for  a  spacious  chapel,  where  numerous  peo- 
ple were  fed  with  the  bread  of  eternal  life.  Thirty 
years  have  passed  since,  and  at  present  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Lyons  is  a  great  association,  with  four  pastors, 
many  evangelists,  and  eight  chapels.  The  government 
— either  touched  by  the  religious  activity  of  Monod, 
or  wishing  to  make  good  the  wrong  it  had  done  to  him 
— appointed  him  professor  of  theology  at  Montauban, 
where  he  remained  eleven  years.  During  this  time  he 
held  prayer-meetings  every  Sunday,  and  in  the  vaca- 
tions travelled  in  Southern  France  to  preach  and  to  in- 
struct. Wherever  he  appeared,  multitudes  of  people 
followed  him,  attracted  by  the  spiritual  power  of  his 
orations.  In  1847  the  Consistory  of  Paris  appointed 
him  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  there,  the  govern- 
ment confirming  the  selection  and  he  accepting.  He 
labored  there  with  remarkable  success  for  seven  years. 
The  churches  where  he  preached, 'especially  .the  large 
Oratoire,  were  filled  every  Sunday  by  pious  people.  In 
the  smaller  room  of  the  Oratoire  he  gave  Bible-lessons 
every  Sunday ;  and  a  great  many  of  his  hearers,  sur- 
prised by  his  beautiful,  practical  remarks  on  the  Word  of 
God,  by  his  great  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by 
his  spiritual  experience,  preferred  the  Bible-lessons  to 
his  greater  sermons.  In  1856  he  was  suddenly  stricken 
down  by  disease ;  but,  with  bis  Christian  resignation, 
he  acknowledged  in  sickness  also  the  voice  of  God  to 
his  servant— "  Lo,  I  come  quickly."  The  physicians 
pronounced  his  disease  incurable ;  Monod  quietly  heard 
the  announcement,  and  prepared  himself  for  departure 
to  his  Master.  His  faith  grew  stronger  daily ;  not  only 
a  full  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  but  a  great  joy 
filled  bis  soul  even  in  his  greatest  pain.  Every  Sunday, 
in  the  afternoon,  his  friends  gathered  around  his  bed. 
One  of  them  read  the  Scriptures,  preached,  and  prayed ; 
after  this  be  himself  began  to  speak  to  them,  teaching 
them,  and  bearing  testimony  to  the  Word  of  God.  Never 
were  his  words  so  impressive  as  just  before  his  death, 
occurring  April  6, 1856,  which  was  Sunday,  while  in  all 
the  churches  of  Paris  prayers  were  ascending  to  the 
throne  of  God  for  his  recovery,  the  Protestant  Church 
of  France  fairly  trembling  under  the  great  loss  that 
was  befalling  it. 

Adolphe  Monod  was  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence,  a  kind,  sympathizing  heart,  and  a  lofty  im- 
agination. He  had  allied  to  these  a  great  taste  for  the 
beautiful,  an(J  a  mind  aspiring  after. Christian  perfection 
in  wisdom.  }l'w  knowledge  of  the  German,  English, 
and  Italian  languages  supplied  him  with  the  treasures 
of  the  literatures  of  those  nations,  which  he  esteemed 
very  much.  Concerning  his  theological  knowledge,  his 
earlier  studies  might  have  been  imperfect;  but  this  im- 
perfection was  afterwards  fully  repaired,  especially  in 
the  eleven  years  of  his  professorship.  The  Bible,  which 
he  daily  read  in  the  original  languages,  was  the  foun- 
tain from  which  he  drew  most  of  his  theological  knowl- 


edge. His  Christian  character  was  the  foundation  of 
his  activity  and  his  oratorical  power.  Of  many  a  cele- 
brated man  it  is  said,  "He  was  a  perfect  man;'1  all  those 
who  knew  Monod  say,  "  He  was  a  perfect  Christian." 
Since  the  moment  when  his  heart  was  touched  by  Jesus, 
his  whole  life  belonged  to  him.  He  saw  and  felt  what 
he  believed,  and  so  he  preached  to  others.  Gifted  with 
so  many  talents  for  the  Christian  ministry,  he  proved  a 
perfect  model  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  One  princi- 
ple characterizes  all  his  speeches— that  is,  to  save  im- 
mortal souls  from  destruction.  His  noble  appearance, 
kind  looks,  classic  style,  combined  with  the  purest  pro- 
nunciation— his  high  seriousness,  which  impressed  ev- 
ery hearer  that  his  own  heart  was  deeply  touched  by 
the  feelings  which  he  wished  to  awaken  in  them — his 
humility  in  confessing  his  own  doubts  and  struggles,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  together  with  his  hearers  the 
way  of  salvation  and  true  happiness — all  these  qualities 
were  combined  for  the  one  purpose,  to  gain  souls  for  his 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  literary  works  of  Adolphe  Monod  are  few,  being 
mainly  sermons.  In  1830  he  published  three  of  them, 
which  bear  evidence  of  his  great  talents.  In  the  first  of 
these  sermons  he  speaks  with  a  divine  power  about  the 
relation  of  error  and  sin  and  that  of  virtue  and  truth. 
In  his  second  and  third  sermons  he  treats  of  the  wretch- 
edness of  sin  and  the  great  mercy  of  God.  In  1844  be 
published  a  volume  of  sermons,  the  first  of  which  (/am 
creduliie  de  Vincredult),  covering  68  pages,  is  considered 
the  most  excellent  apologetic  of  modern  days.  Before, 
as  after  his  death,  many  other  sermons  of  his  were  pub- 
lished ;  two  of  these  about  the  duties  of  Christian  wom- 
en (Lafemme),  and  five  about  the  apostle  Paul,  are  es- 
pecially celebrated.  In  these  Monod  answers  the  ques- 
tion, often  heard,  "Why  has  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  so  little  success  in  our  century  in  comparison 
with  the  time  of  the  apostles V  thus:  "The  Word  of 
God  is  as  living  and  powerful  now  as  then,  but  our  sin- 
ful example  in  life  is  the  cause  of  the  little  success  of 
our  preaching.  The  life  of  the  ancient  Christians  was 
the  world-conquering  power  of  their  witness.  Restore 
that  life  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  she  will  be  able  to 
perform  wonders  as  of  old."  The  apostle  Paul  was  to 
him  witness  of  this  truth,  which  he  unfolded  in  five  ser- 
mons, entitled  The  Work  of  Paul,  His  Christianity  or  his 
Tears,  His  Conversion,  His  Weakness,  and  his  Exantple 
for  us.  In  the  days  of  his  sickness  Monod  gathered 
all  his  writings.  Three  volumes  of  sermons  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  namely,  two  volumes  containing 
those  preached  at  Lyons  and  at  Montauban,  and  a  third 
volume  containing  the  sermons  preached  at  Paris.  See 
Christian  Qu.  Oct.  1873,  p.  666;  Nev>-Englauder,  July, 
1873,  p.  694;  Herzog,  Real-Enct/khpadie.  s.  v.;  Hase, 
Ch.  Hist.  p.  609 ;  Vapereau,  Did,  des  Contemporavts, 
8.v.     (J.H.W.) 

Monod,  Fr£derio,  D.D.,  brother  of  the  above, 
and,  like  him,  celebrated  for  his  great  attainments  as  a 
divine,  was  born  at  Monnaz,  Canton  de  Vaud,  Switzer- 
land, May  17, 1794.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1820, 
and  was  a  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Paris  until 
1849.  In  1824  he  began  the  publication  of  the  Ar- 
chives du  Christianisme,  a  leading  organ  of  the  evangel- 
ical portion  of  French  Protestantism,  and  he  remained 
its  editor  while  he  lived.  At  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,  in  1848,  Frederic  Monod  was  the  leader  of 
a  movement  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  union  of  free  evangelical  churches.  The  original 
intention  of  the  movement  was  to  restore  the  synodical 
constitution  of  the  Reformed  State  Church,  and  to  re- 
adopt  a  rule  of  faith  which  would  exclude  the  Rational- 
ists. When  this  attempt  failed,  Monod,  count  de  Gas- 
parin,  and  some  of  their  friends,  left  the  state  Church 
(1849)  and  organized  independent  congregations,  which 
soon  after  formed  the  "Union  of  Evangelical  Free 
Churches."  See  France.  Monod  was  constantly  re- 
elected  president  of  the  different  synods,  and  always  re- 
mained one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  this  new  denomina- 
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tion,  which,  although  small  in  comparison  with  the  two 
Protestant  state  churches  (the  Lutheran  and  the  Re- 
formed), contains  some  of  the  best  and  most  influential 
men  of  French  Protestantism — as  count  de  Gasparin, 
£.  de  Pressense,  and  pastor  Fisch,  who  attended  the  last 
general  session  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  held  in  New 
York  City  in  1873.  The  hope  of  bringing  over  the  ma- 
jority of  the  French  Protestants  to  the  evangelical  free 
churches  was  not  realized ;  but  the  existence,  spiritual- 
ity, and  prosperity  of  the  Free  Church  greatly  strength- 
ened the  evangelical  party  in  the  state  Church,  which 
has  since  steadily  gained  in  influence,  and  appears  to 
be  at  present  in  undisputed  ascendencv.  (Cora p.  Ztit- 
sehHftfur  histotische  Theologie  [  1851  ],  No.  III.)  Mo- 
nod,  like  all  the  members  of  the  free  evangelical  church- 
es, was  an  ardent  admirer  of  American  institutions.  He, 
with  his  friends,  pointed  to  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  as  it  exists  here,  and  to  the  great  amount  of 
civil  liberty  which  Americans  are  enjoying,  as  model 
institutions  which  the  people  of  Europe,  and  especially 
of  France,  would  do  well  to  follow  as  much  as  lies  in 
their  power.  The  favorable  opinion  which  he  had  al- 
ways held  of  the  United  States  was  greatly  strength- 
ened by  a  journey  he  made  through  this  country  about 
1855.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  American  rebellion,  be 
showed  himself  one  of  the  warmest  European  friends  of 
the  Northern  cause.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  all 
the  demonstrations  which  the  Protestant  clergy  made 
iu  favor  of  the  Union,  and  in  which  they  manifested  a 
greater  unanimity  than  the  Protestant  clergy  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  Monod  was  himself  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  address — signed  by  the  great 
majority  of  Protestant  French  ministers,  and  objected 
to  by  not  a  single  one — in  which  Protestant  France, 
through  her  clergy,  recorded  her  opinion  that  "  the  tri- 
umph of  the  rebellion  would  throw  back  for  a  century 
the  progress  of  Christian  civilization  and  of  humanity, 
would  cause  angels  in  heaven  to  weep,  and  would  re- 
joice daemons  in  hell;  would  throughout  the  world 
probably  raise  the  hopes  of  the  favorers  of  slavery  and 
the  slave-trade,  quite  ready  to  come  forth  at  the  first 
signal,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  even  in  our  refined  cities 
of  Europe ;  would  give  a  sad  blow  to  the  work  of  evan- 
gelical missions;  and  what  a  terrible  responsibility 
would  it  impose  upon  the  Church  which  should  remain 
mute  while  witnessing  the  accomplishment  of  this  tri- 
umph." The  address  is  noted  for  the  change  of  opinion 
it  wrought,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  England. 
Frederic  Monod  died  Dec.  30, 1863,  mourned  not  only  by 
his  own  country,  but  by  the  Protestant  world,  which 
recognised  in  him  a  zealous  champion  of  the  evangelical 
cause  the  world  over.  lie  was  so  busy  with  his  pen  for 
all  humanity  that  he  found  but  little  time  for  extensive 
composition.  Most  of  his  writings  are  embodied  in  the 
Archives  which  be  edited.  He  published,  besides,  a 
few  pamphlets  and  several  of  his  sermons.  See  A  rchioes 
du  Christianisme,  Jan.  1864 ;  and  Dr.  M'Clin(ock  in  the 
N.  Y.  Methodist,  Jan.  30, 1864.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Monod,  Jean.    See  Monod,  Adolphr. 

Monod,  Pierre,  a  learned  Savoyard  Jesuit,  was 
born  at  Bonneville  in  1586.  He  entered  the  Order  of 
Jesuits  in  1603,  taught  belles-lettres  and  philosophy  in 
different  colleges  of  his  order,  and  finally  became  prin- 
cipal of  that  of  Turin.  Appointed  confessor  to  the 
duchess  Christine,  sister  of  Louis  Xin  of  France,  he 
exercised  much  influence  over  that  princess,  and  shared 
largely  in  the  direction  of  political  affairs.  In  1636  he 
was  sent  to  Paris  to  reclaim  the  honors  of  royalty  for 
the  house  of  Savoy,  but  he  was  unable, to  obtain  an  in- 
terview with  Richelieu.  Irritated  by  having  his  de- 
mands eluded,  he  allied  himself  with  the  enemies  of  the 
ministry,  especially  with  Caussin,  confessor  to  Louis 
XIII,  with  the  object  of  overthrowing  the  cardinal. 
Richelieu,  partly  divining  these  intrigues,  sent  Monod 
back  to  Turin,  when  the  latter  endeavored  to  withdraw 
Christine  from  the  French  alliance.     Then  the  cardinal 


attempted  to  remove  htm  from  the  service  of  the  duch- 
ess; but  Monod  knew  how  to  preserve  his  authority 
over  her.  In  1640  he  was  arrested  by  the  order  of 
Richelieu,  imprisoned  first  at  Pignerol,  and  subsequently 
at  Cuneo,  but  found  means  of  escaping;  and  was  finally 
retaken  and  transferred  to  Miolans,  where,  in  spite  of 
the  interposition  of  the  pope,  he  remained  until  hia 
death,  March  31, 1644.  He  is  the  author  of  Recherche* 
historiques  sur  Us  alliances  de  France  et  de  Saooie  (Ly- 
ons, 1621,  4to) :— A  medeus  pacificus,  seu  de  Eugenii  I V 
et  Amedei  Sabaudta  ducts,  in  sua  obediential  Felicis  V 
nuncupati,  controversiis  (Turin,  1624,  4to;  Paris,  1626, 
8vo);  reproduced  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  An- 
nales  of  Baron i us: — Apologie  pour  la  Alaison  de  Savoie 
cotUre  les  scanckdeuses  vrivectices  de  la  Premiere  et  *3e- 
coude  Savoysienne  (Charabery,  1631,  4to) ;  followed  by 
a  Second  Apologie,  which,  translated  into  Italian  by  the 
author,  appeared  at  Turin  (1632,  4to) :—  Trattato  del 
titoh  regio  dovuto  alia  casa  di  Savoya,  con  un  ristretio 
delle  revoluzioid  del  Reame  di  Cipri  e  ragioni  delta  casa 
di  Savoya  sopra  di  esso  (Turin,  1633,  fol.) ;  this  work, 
published  at  the  same  time  in  Latin,  was  the  cause  of  a 
quarrel  between  Savoy  and  Venice;  it  was  attacked 
with  violence  by  Graswinckel: — //  Capncorno  ossia 
COroscopo  <T  Augusta  Cesare  (Turin,  1633,  8vo);  ficti- 
tious : — Extirpation  de  Vlliresie,  ou  declaration  des  mo- 
tifs que  le  rot  de  France  a  oVabandouner  la  protection  de 
Geneve;  the  second  part  remains  unedited,  as  well  as 
the  following  works,  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  university 
library  of  Turin: — Annates  ecchsiastici  et  civUes  Sabau- 
dice ;  Vita  B.  Margarita  Sabaudioe,  marckionissa  Mon- 
tisferrati;  etc.  See  Rosetti,  Scriptores  Pedemontii,  p. 
470;  Richelieu,  Memoires,  vol.  x;  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de 
touts  XIII;  Botta,  Hist.  oVItalie.— Hoefer,  Arour.  Biog. 
Generate,  a.  v. 

Monogamy.    See  Marriage. 

Monogram  (Greek  uovoc,  single,  and  ypciuua,  let- 
ter), a  character  composed  of  two  or  more  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  often  interlaced  with  other  lines,  and  used  as 
a  cipher  or  abbreviation  of  a  name,  is  found  to  be  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  annals  of  early  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
early  Church  from  the  heathen  nations. 

I.  The  use  of  monograms  began  at  a  very  early  date. 
They  are  found  on  Greek  coins,  medals,  and  seals,  and 
are  particularly  numerous  on  the  coins  of  Macedonia 
and  Sicily.  Both  on  coins  and  in  MSS.  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  represent  the  names  of  states  and  cities  by  mono- 
grams, of  which  above  500  are  known,  but  some  have 
not  been  deciphered.  Monograms  occur  on  the  family 
coins  of  Rome,  but  not  on  the  coins  of  the  earlier  Roman 
emperors.  Constantine  placed  ou  his  coins  one  of  the 
earliest  of  Christian  monograms,  which  is  to  be  traced 
in  the  recesses  of  the  catacombs,  composed  of  the  first 
and  second  letters  of  X  Pi  err  6c  (Christus),  a  monogram 
which  also  appeared  on  the  Labarum,  and  was  contin- 
ued on  the  coins  of  the  succeeding  emperors  of  the  East 
down  to  Alexander  Comnenus  and  Theodore  I^ascaris. 
We  often  find  it  combined  with  the  first  and  last  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  (Rev.  i,  8).  Another  well-known 
monogram  is  that  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  IHS,  from  the 
first  three  letters  of  'IHSotJc.  (See  below,  Monogram 
of  Chiist.)  Popes,  emperors,  and  kings,  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  were  in  the  practice  of  using  a  monogram, 
frequently  replacing  by  it  their  signatures.  Painters 
and  printers  used  it;  and,  unintentionally  on  the  part 
of  its  authors,  the  monogram  has  frequently  served  in 
modern  times  to  determine  the  age  of  a  MS.,  and  even 
of  early  printed  works.  See  Home,  Introduction  to  Rib- 
liography,vo\.  ii ;  Brulliot, Diet,  des  Monogram tnes  (Mu- 
nich, 1832-34).  See  also  Iconography;  Illumina- 
tion, Art  of. 

II.  Monogram  of  Christ. — The  sign  used  to  represent 
the  name  of  Christ.  This  name  is  usually  given  to  the 
combination  of  the  first  two  letters  forming  his  name  in 
Greek;  but  there  is  also  a  monogram  of  the  name  of 
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Jesus,  which  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  of  both  names 
together.    We  will  examine  them  successively. 

(1)  For  the  name  of  Christ.  The  monogram  used  in 
the  primitive  Church  is  communicated  to  us  by  the  an- 
cient ecclesiastical  writers,  and  also  by  the  numerous 
Christian  monuments  of  that  period  which  are  still  ex- 
taut.  We  find  it  generally  formed  by  one  of  the  two 
combinations  of  the  letters  XP,  the  P  being  set  inside 
of  the  X,  which  latter  is  either  an  erect  X  or  reversed, 
giving  the  forms  jfc  and  f .  The  first  is  the  form  de- 
scribed by  Eusebius  (Vita  Constant,  i,  31)  and  Paulinas 
of  Nola  {Poem,  xix,  de  Felic.  Nat.  xi,  r.  Orig.  Opp.  ed. 
Muret,  p.  481) ;  the  other  is  described  by  Lactantius  (De 
mart,  persecut.  c.  44),  for  we  can  hardly  make  out  his 
expression  concerning  the  transversa  X,  the  point  of 

which  is  bent,  to  signify  anything  else  than  the  +,  the 
upright  part  of  which  is  made  into  a  P.  These  two 
forms  give  rise  to  two  others,  by  merely  turning  the  P 
the  other  way,  thus,  ££  and  ^.  There  are  also  in- 
stances of  other  less  usual  combinations.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  various  forms,  see,  besides  the  special 
works  on  the  monograms  of  Christ,  Mamachi,  Orig.  et 
antiq.  Christ,  liii,  62  sq. ;  Mllnter,  Sifmbilder,  pt.  v,  p.  34- 
87 ;  Didron,  Iconogr.  Chret.  p.  401  sq. ;  Letronne,  Exam. 
archeoL  de.  deux  quest,  sur  la  croix  ansie  Eggjit.  (Mem. 
de  FA  cad.  des  Inscript.  vol.  xvi,  pt.  ii,  p.  284) ;  Twining, 
Symbols  and  Emblems,  pt,  i,  iii,  iv.  If  we  now  inquire 
into  the  further  significance  of  these  two  forms  of  the 
monogram,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  contain  some 
further  meaning  of  importance,  we  must  first  consider 
whether  it  is  indeed  always  a  distinctive  mark  of  Chris- 
tian monuments.  Here  we  find  that  the  form  J?  is  ex- 
clusively used  by  Christians,  and  is  the  sign  of  the  name 
of  Christ.  Yet  it  must  be  observed  that  it  closely  re- 
sembles the  Egyptian  hooped  cross,  f ,  the  symbol  of 

life,  which  is  often  represented  in  the  hand  of  the  Egyp- 
tian deities,  and  then,  in  consequence  of  little  irregular- 
ities on  both  sides,  the  two  monograms  happen  some- 
times to  be  exactly  alike ;  even  the  Egyptian  Christians 
sometimes  used  the  Egyptian  sign  for  that  of  the  cross 
(see  Letronne,  Exam.  archeoL  in  Memoir t*  de  VAcad. 

des  Inscript.  xvi,  285  sq.).  The  other  form,  ^,  a  com- 
bination of  XP,  is  essentially  of  heathen  origin.  We 
find  it  on  Greek  money  greatly  anterior  to  Christ,  name- 
ly, on  the  Attic  tetradrachma  (Eckbel,  Doctr.  numm.  ii, 
210),  as  also  on  the  coins  of  Ptolemaeus,  a  specimen  of 
which,  with  the  head  of  Zeus  Amnion  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  an  eagle  holding  the  monogram  ^ 
in  his  claws,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  collection  of  coins  at 
Berlin  (No.  428).  It  is  also  found  in  an  inscription  on 
a  monument  erected  to  Isis,  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  B.C. 
187-8  (see  BSckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  Gr.  n.  4718,  b).  At  the 
same  time  such  heathen  monuments  are  very  scarce; 
and  where  the  sign  is  found  on  tombs,  it  may  generally 
be  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  there  as  the  Christian 
emblem.  In  after-times  the  signification  of  this  sign 
was  altered,  especially  among  the  Greek  writers,  where 
we  seldom  find  ^  used  to  designate  Christ.     It  most 

generally  stands  for  Xowroflrrouoc,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion Uo\h  Ho\v\povioQ ;  it  is  also  used  as  an  abbrevi- 
ation for  xpvcreov  (see  Montfaucon,  Paleogr.  Gr.  p.  344). 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Greek  calendar,  since  the 
11th  century,  j|£  TaffYa  is  used  for  Xptartavuv  wd- 
*X«,  in  opposition  to  vopixov  Tr(\a\a  (see  Piper,  Karts 
des  Grossen  Kalendarium  v.  Ostertafely  p.  130  sq.).  It 
has  long  been  a  much  controverted  point  to  know 
whether  this  monogram  were  introduced  only  by  the 
emperor  Constantine,  or  whether  it  were  in  use  anterior 
to  his  reign.  It  seems,  however,  pretty  much  established 
that  the  monuments  which  "have  been  referred  to  in  or- 
der to  prove  its  greater  antiquity  are  either  spurious  or 
doubtful  (sec  Mamachi,  Orig.  et  antiq.  Christ,  c  i,  p.  64, 
n.  3);  and  the  oldest  monument  of  ascertained  date 
which  bears  it  is  a  grave-stone  at  Rome  of  the  year 


881,  where  the  monogram  ^  stands  between  branches' 
of  palm,  and  preceded  by  the  words  IN  SIGNO,  which 
recall  the  apparition  of  Constantine  (Piper,  Utber  den 
Christlichen  Bilderkreis,  p.  4,  65,  with  a  plate,  fig.  I). 
Yet  another  inscription,  lately  discovered  in  the  cata- 
combs of  Melos,  and  containing  the  monogram,  is  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  2d  century  (see  Ross,  /«- 
script.  Gr.  ined.  fasc.  iii,  n.  246,  b,  p.  8).  It  is  further 
probable  that,  since  in  the  early  part  of  the  2d  century 
the  first  two  letters  of  the  name  of  Jesus  were  already 
used  in  that  manner,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the 
same  was  already  done  also  with  the  name  of  Christ ; 
and  also  that,  from  the  moment  Constantine  wished  to 
adopt  a  general  sign,  he  would  more  likely  have  adopted 
one  previously  in  use  than  invented  a  new  one.  After 
Constantine  it  became  very  numerous  in  private  monu- 
ments, and  especially  on  the  graves,  and  that  in  most 
Christian  countries.     In  Germany  we  find  many  such 

inscriptions,  with  either  the  *&  or  the  J?,  at  Treves 
(Hersch,  Ceniralmusevm,  pt.  iii,  Nos.  66,  61 ;  Le  Blant, 
Inscrip.  Chrit.  de  la  Gaule,  vol  i,  No.  280,  244),  and  at 
Cologne  (Hersch,  p.  i,  No.  95, 96 ;  Le  Blant,  vol.  i,  No.  356, 
369).  They  are  also  found  on  things  deposited  in  the 
graves,  as,  for  instance,  on  lamps  and  glass  vessels, 
and,  finally,  on  things  used  in  daily  life,  as  on  stones, 
rings,  etc.  (D'Agincourt,  Scvlt.  pi.  ix,  fig.  1, 24).  Under 
Constantine  the  Great  the  monogram  came  to  be  used 
on  public  monuments.  He  caused  it  to  be  inscribed  on 
the. Labarum  (q.v.),  doubtless  in  the  form  -jfc  (Euse- 
bius, Vit.  Constant,  i,  28,  speaks  only  of  the  cross;  but 
the  cross  seen  by  Constantine  was  this  very  monogram), 
as  also  on  his  helmet,  and  on  the  shields  of  his  soldiers. 
His  vision  is  recalled  in  the  Labarum  by  the  mono- 
gram in  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  who  is  crowned  by  vic- 
tory, and  by  the  legend  hoc  signo  victor  eris  on  the 
coins  of  his  son  Constantius,  and  of  the  contemporary 
Tetranius  (850)  and  G alius  (351-854).  Of  his  own  reign 
there  is  a  celebrated  coin  with  the  monogram  of  the  La- 
barum, placed  on  and  piercing  a  snake,  with  the  legend 
apes  pub  Lie  A  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  numm.  viii,  p.  88).  Coins 
show  it  also  on  the  helmet  of  Constantine,  and  on  the 
shield  of  the  emperor  Majorianus  (457-461).  In  the  coins 
of  the  Eastern  Roman  empire,  the  monogram  in  its  two 
principal  forms  is  quite  common  until  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian I,  with  an  interruption  during  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Julian.  Under  Justinian  (f  565)  the  sign  of  the 
cross  took  the  place  of  the  monogram.  Soon  after  Con- 
stantine, in  the  second  half  of  the  4th  century,  we  find 
it  placed  on  buildings.  The  oldest  monogram  of  that 
kind  of  which  the  date  is  known  is  an  inscription  of  the 
year  877  at  Sit  ten,  in  Switzerland,  probably  by  the 
praetor  of  that  place,  and  relating  his  restoration  by  the 
praetor  Pontius  (Momicsse,  Inscript.  Ifehet.  Lat.  pi.  3, 
No.  10;  Le  Blant,  Inscript.  Chrit.  p.  496,  pL  88,  No.  231 ; 
Gelpke,  Kirchengesch.  d.  Schweiz.  pt.  i,  p.  86  sq.).  It 
was  especially  used  in  Church  architecture.  The  oldest, 
from  the  time  of  Constantine,  is  to  be  found  in  the  mo- 
saic of  S.  Constantia  at  Rome,  where  it  is  on  a  roll  in 
the  hand  of  Christ.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  espe- 
cially placed  on  the  top  of  the  pulpit,  as  in  the  churches 
of  S.  Franceses  Romans  and  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  at 
Rome,  botb  built  in  the  13th  century.  In  the  Latcran 
it  is  placed  in  the  gable  end.  according  to  the  orders 
given  by  Clement  XII  in  1735.  This  monogram,  in 
funereal  inscriptions,  where  it  occurs  at  the  beginning, in 
the  middle,  and  at  the  end,  may  be  considered  in  gen- 
eral as  confessing  Christ.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  con- 
nection with  other  words,  but  generally  alone,  as  in  an 
inscription  at  Vienna  Faustina  "in  j^"  (Mai,&mrf.rer. 

nov.  coll.  v,  432, 433) ;  one  in  the  museum  of  the  Vatican, 
on  Gentianus,  ends  with  the  words  "quia  scimus  te  in 
^n  (Marin i.  IlisU  A  Uan.  p.  87).  In  the  images  on  the 
graves  it  is  especially  used  to  'designate  the  person  of 
Christ,  particularly  where  there  are  any  representations 
of  him.    Thus  a  lamb  standing  on  a  mountain,  as  rep- 
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tcecnted  in  Rev.  xiv,  1,  pictured  on  a  coffin  in  the  Vat- 
ican grottoes,  bean  on  its  head  the  *f,  (Bottari,  Seult. 
e  pitt*  sacre,  vol.  i,  tav.  xxi).  It  is  also  used  with  the 
bodily  representations  of  Christ,  either  simply  over  his 
head,  or  in  the  nimbus  around  him,  or  one  on  each  side 
of  his  head,  as  in  a  lately  discovered  painting  in  the 
cemetery  of  Pnetextatus  (Perret,  Ijes  Catacombes  de 
Rome,  t  i,  H.  L.).  There  is  a  gem  of  heathen  origin 
representing  the  heads  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  Diana, 
with  the  inscription  Vivas  in  deo  /(eliciter),  in  which 

the  head  of  Jupiter  is  surmounted  by  the  sign  *j£.    This 

was  probably  added  to  it  in  after-times  by  a  Christian 
owner,  either  to  give  it  a  sort  of  Christian  consecration, 
or,  more  probably,  to  transform  the  head  of  Jupiter  into 
a  likeness  of  Christ  (Piper,  AfythoL  v.  Symk.  <L  christL 
Ktmst.  I,  i,  p.  115-117).  Sometimes  the  monogram  also 
appears  alone  in  carvings,  and  is  then  intended  to 
represent  the  person  of  Christ ;  for  instance,  on  glass 
vessels,  where  it  is  placed  between  two  persons,  to  sig- 
nify that  Christ  is  with  them.  An  especially  interest- 
ing instance  of  that  kind  recurs  on  several  coffins,  where 
a  cross  is  represented,  with  those  who  watched  at  the 
grave  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  on  the  cross  the  monogram 
yfc,  in  a  wreath,  borne  by  a  soaring  eagle.    While  the 

lower  part  is  indicative  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial, 
the  crowned  monogram  held  aloof  is  the  emblem  of  the 
crucifixion  and  ascension.  A  drawing  and  explanation 
of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  Etang.  Kaltnder  for  1837,  p. 
87,  45  sq.  Finally,  we  find  also  the  monogram  used 
with  a  symbolical  meaning.  On  a  grave-stone  of  the 
year  855  the  j£  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  figure  of  a 
person  who,  with  the  outstretched  right  hand,  takes 

hold  of  the  name  (Aringhi,  Roma  subterran,  lib.  ii,  c  23, 
t.  ii,  p.  570). 

(2)  For  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  we  have,  first,  in 

Greek,  the  monogram  IC  XC  This  is  the  usual  abbre- 
viation of  the  two  names  found  in  the  oldest  MSS.  of 
the  N.  Tn  as  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  of  the  5th  and 
the  Claromontanus  of  the  6th  century,  and  which  is  re- 
tained in  the  Minnakel  MSS.    It  appears  also  on  mon- 


uments, namely,  in  the  inscription 


IC 
NT 


— ,  found  in  the 
KA 


catacombs  of  Naples,  in  a  niche,  at  the  place  of  an  old 
well  (Pellicia,  De  eccUs.  Christ,  polit.  ii,  414,  ed.  Bonn ; 
Bellermenn,  Ueber  d.  altesten  christlichen  Begrabniss- 
st&tten,  p.  81),  and  is  still  used  in  the  Greek  Church, 
namely,  on  the  bottom  of  the  vases  used  for  commu- 
nion (Goar,  Eucholog.  p.  99).  In  sculptures  and  carv- 
ings, we  find  this  monogram  accompanying  the  figure 
of  Christ :  as  in  the  Byzantine  coin,  first  under  J.  7A- 
miaces  (969-976),  whence  it  remained  in  use  until  the 
downfall  of  the  Greek  empire.  There  is  yet  extant  a 
fine  gold  medal  of  the  last  emperor,  Constantine  XIV 
Pabeologus,  on  the  reverse  of  which  is  the  figure  of 
Christ  standing,  with  the  inscription  IC  XC  (a  speci- 
men of  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  imperial  collection  of  coins 
at  Vienna)  (see  Eckhel,  Doctr.  numm.  viii,  273).  It  is 
also  found  on  ancient  Greek  monuments,  and  on  the  an- 
cient doors  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome  of  the 
year  1070.  Byzantine  paintings  in  which  it  is  repre- 
sented are  to  be  found  in  the  royal  gallery  of  Berlin 
(Nbs.  1044, 1048).  The  introduction  of  this"  monogram 
into  the  Latin  Church  is  especially  remarkable.  The 
ancient  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  contained  mosaics 
of  the  time  of  Innocent  III,  which  represented  Christ 
enthroned  between  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  with  the 

inscription  IC  XC  (see  the  Erang.  Kuleiukr  for  1851,  p. 
50).  The  same  is  found  in  the  still  extant  mosaic  of 
Philip  Dusuti  of  1300,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Mag- 
giore  at  Rome  (Valentini,  Basil.  Liber,  pi.  ciii).  There 
arc  also  numerous  easel  pictures  of  Italian  origin  of  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries,  which  contain  the  likeness  of 
Christ,  together  with  this  monogram,  as,  for  instance. 


the  crucifixion  of  Taddeo  Gaddi,  of  1334,  in  the  royal 
gallery  at  Berlin,  No.  1080,  and  an  apparition  of  Christ  to 
Magdalena  after  his  resurrection,  by  Donatus  Bizama- 
nus,  in  the  Christian  Museum  at  the  Vatican  (D'Agin- 
court,  Peint,  pi.  xcii).  Secondly,  we  have  in  Latin  the 
monogram  IUS  XPS.  The  Latin  Church  has  also  a 
special  abbreviation  of  both  names,  which  we  find  in 
the  oldest  Latin  MS.  copies  of  the  Bible ;  for  instance, 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Codex  Claromontanus.  It  is  oc- 
casionally preserved  in  the  Minuskel  MSS.,  as  in  the 
Sacramentarium  of  Gellone  at  Paris,  in  the  8th  century, 
where  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  begins  with  the  words 

"  Liber  generationis  ihu  xpi*  (fac-simile  in  Silvestre, 
Paleogr.  U  iii).  This  mode  of  writing  gave  rise  to  nu- 
merous researches  in  the  French  Church  in  the  9th 
century.  Amalarius,  from  Metz,  author  of  the  book  De 
Officii*  Ecclesiasticis,  asks,  in  a  letter  to  Jeremiah,  arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  in  the  year  827,  to  know  why  the  name 
of  Jesus  is  written  with  an  aspirate,  an  H,  and  expresses 
the  opinion  that,  according  to  the  Greek,  it  should  be 
written  with  IH,  and  C  or  S  (D'Acherv,  Spicileg.  iii, 
830);  to  which  the  other  answers  that  it  is  not  an  aspi- 
rate, but  a  Greek  H.    He  asked  also  bishop  Jonas 

whether  it  were  more  correct  to  write  1I1C  or  I  IIS,  and 
was  answered  that  the  latter  form  was  preferable,  tho 
first  two  letters  being  taken  from  the  Greek  and  the  last 
from  the  Latin,  as  had  been  done  with  the  name  Christ, 
XPS.  The  formula  IhS  XPS  (and  IbS  XIS)  REX 
REGNANTIVM  occurs  on  Byzantine  coins,  according 
to  the  example  of  Justinian  II,  from  Baulius  Macedo 
(De  Saulcy,  Essai  de  classtycat.  des  suites  monet.  Byzan- 
tine, pL  xix,  1),  down  to  Uomanus  IV  Diogenes  (1068- 
1071);  and  it  is  only  there  that  the  other  monogram, 
IC  XC,  remained  in  use.    In  the  West,  we  find  the 

monogram  IUS  XPS  in  use  at  a  very  early  period,  both 
in  inscriptions,  carvings,  and  paintings,  as,  for  instance, 
miniatures  in  the  Carolinian  MSS.,  and  in  pictures  of 
the  Middle  Ages, 

(3)  For  the  name  of  Jesus  alone,  we  find  in  Greek  the 
monogram  IH.  It  is  the  first  form  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  and  occurs  as  early  as  in  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  (q.  v.),  e.  g.,  where  the  number  318  of  the 
men  circumcised  by  Abraham  (resulting  from  a  com- 
parison between  Gen.  xvii,  23  and  xiv,  14)  is  found  to 
be  a  sign  of  the  name  of  Jesus  and  of  the  cross,  for  318 
is  written  with  Greek  letters,  in/.  This  meaning  was 
generally  received,  as  also  by  the  Latin  Church  (Cotc- 
ler).  This  abbreviation,  however,  occurs  but  seldom 
on  the  more  ancient  monuments.  In  the  West,  the  mon- 
ogram IHS  (q.  v.)  obtained  great  popularity  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  through  the  preaching  of  Bernard  of  Sienna, 
who  in  divers  cities,  and  especially  at  Viterbo,  in  1427, 
was  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  a  tablet  on  which  that 
monogram  was  painted  in  golden  letters,  surrounded  by 
a  halo  of  golden  rays,  and  to  which  he  directed  their  de- 
votions. He  was  accused  of  innovation  indeed,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  satisfying  pope  Martin  V  (Wadding,  A  nnaL  mi- 
nor,T.V.  a.  1427,  p.  183  sq.).  This  monogram,  to  which  the 
cross  is  sometimes  added,  remained  in  use  in  small  Latin 
letters,  and  sometimes  in  Gothic  Thus,  in  the  picture  of 
the  adoration  of  the  three  kings,  by  Raphael,  in  the  royal 
gallery  at  Berlin,  we  find  at  the  upper  edge 
of  a  golden  sun,  written  in  golden  letters, 
which,  however,  must  not  be  understood,  as 
some  have  made  it  out,  to  signify  in  hocsigno.  The  Jesuits 
also  appropriated  that  monogram  to  their  use.  On  the 
election  of  the  first  general  of  the  order,  in  15-11,  which 
resulted  in  the  elevation  of  Ignatius,  the  latter  had 

headed  his  vote  with  the  name  IHS,  and  the  sign  ihs 
was  engraved  on  his  seal,  the  same  with  which  the  elec- 
tion of  the  generals  since  Jacob  Laynez  has  always  been 
sealed  (Acta  Sauct.  d.  xxxi,  mens.  Jul.  t.vii,  p.  532  a). 
See,  besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to,  Herzog, 
Real-Eneykfopddie,  ix,  738  sq. ;  Munter,  SinnbUder  u. 


Various  Pi  rim  of  the  Constants  Inn  Monogram. 

Kwutn»lttUungt*d.altrnChriiten(A}tanm,}82V);  Piper, 
Mgtkologie  a.  Symbolii  d.  cfoittt.  Kuul,  vol.  i  (1«47) 
•ndii  (1851);  WiIhnnt,Cnta(»mi«o/ftOFBe(N.Y.  1874), 
p.  SG4  sq.     See  Cubist,  Monookaji  of.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Mocolmoa,  an  Arabian  heretic  of  the  2d  century, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  follower  of  Basilidea.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Tbeodoret ;  bat  the  particulars  of  his 
system,  which  was  formed  of  strange  geometrical  and 
arithmetical  speculations  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
world,  are  given  only  by  Ilippolytus.  The  substance 
of  these  is  that  primal  man  is  the  universe ;  that  the 
universe  is  the  originating  cause  of  all  things,  he  him- 
self being  uubegotien,  incorruptible,  and  eternal ;  that 
a  son  of  the  primal  man  was  generated  independently 
of  time ;  that  the  Son  of  man  is  a  monad  represented  by 
the  iota  and  the  tittle— that  is,  the  Greek  figure  10  (.) ; 
that  all  things  have  emanated  from  the  substance  of 
this  monad;  that  cubes,  octahedrons,  pyramids,  and  all 
such  figures,  out  of  which  crystallize  fire,  water,  and 
earth,  have  arisen  from  numbers  which  are  comprehend- 
ed in  tin-  number  10.  [n  a  letter  from  Monoimoa  to 
Theophnkstus,  which  is  quoted  by  Hippolytua,  the  for- 
mer avows  that  he  believed  in  no  God  sepirate  from 
man's  own  self.  See  Hippolytus,  R'fvt.  Bar.  viii,  5-8; 
s,  Id;  Theodoret,  Uar.-fab.  i,  IB;  Taylor,  Ilippolytui, 
p.  108.— Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchtn-Ltxihtm,  voL  xii,  s.  v. 

Monomania  (jioVoc,  tingle?  and  paria,  madatu) 
has  loosely  been  made  to  represent  every  form  of  par- 
tial insanity,  but  bis  been  more  rigidly  defined  as 
that  mental  condition  in  which  a  single  faculty,  or 
class  of  faculties  or  associations,  became  diseased,  the 
mind  generally  remaining  healthy.  Slight  am 
tary  aberrations  —  such  as  where  a  savage  antipathy 
to  cats  coexists  with  a  love  for  human  kind ;  where 
there  appears  to  be  an  incout  tollable  tendency  to  steal, 
to  squander,  to  drink,  to  destroy — arc  of  common  occur- 
rence, and  are  supposed  to  be  compatible  with  the  ex- 
ercise ef  intelligence,  and  with  the  discharge  of  many 
of  [he  ordinary  duties  of  life.     By  a  more  strict  limits- 
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that  particular  and  rarely  recognised  n 
invariably  associated  with  the  tame  structural  al- 
teration. The  unhealthy  elevation  of  the  sentiment  of 
itiousuess,  for  example,  especially  where  it  amounts 
fear  of  death,  panic,  or  panphobia,  is  a  symptom  of 
disease  of  the  heart  and  large  blood-vessels,  while  the 
monomania  of  ambition  (or  optimism,  aa  it  has  been 
styled)  U  the  concomitant  of  the  general  paralysia  of 
the  insane.  It  will  be  obvious,  from  the  definitions 
previously  introduced,  that  the  species  or  varieties  of 
monomania  must  correspond  to  the  faculties  or  phases 
of  the  human  mind,  and  to  their  combinations.  Several 
great  divisions,  however,  have  been  signalized,  both  on 
account  of  their  frequency  and  of  their  influence  upon 
the  individual  and  upon  society.  1.  Monomania  of  sus- 
picion, comprehending  doubts  in  the  fidelity  and  hon- 
esty of  friends  and  those  around,  belief  in  plots  and  con- 
spiracies, the  dread  of  poison;  and  where,  as  is  often 
the  case,  it  is  conjoined  with  cunning,  the  propensity  to 
conceal,  mystify,  and  deceive.    This  malady  has  fre- 

cer  and  malignant  growths.  2.  Monomania  of  supersti- 
tion and  unseen  agencies,  where  credulity,  mingled  with 
religious  awe,  peoples  the  external  world  with  spectres, 
omens,  mysteries,  magnetism,  and  the  imagination  with 
horrors  or  ecstatic  reveries.  Insensibility  to  pain,  or 
indifference  to  external  injuries,  has  been  observed  ss  a 
characteristic  of  individuals  affected  with  this  disease. 

oia  of  vanity,  or  euphoria,  where  display  and 
are  indulged,  without  reference  to  the  poai- 

eans  of  the  patient.    4.  Monomania  of  fear. 

.nia  of  pride  and  ambition.  6.  Kleptomania 
(q.  v.).  7.  Dipsomania,  or  Oinomania  (q.  v.).  If  it  can 
"  ich  morbid  tendencies  as  have  been 


tm.  Ill"  If 


;s  alone.  It  is,  how. 
,ver,  held  that,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  integrity. 
fhe  whole  mind  is  involved  or  influenced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  such  morbid  conditions,  it  least  while  they  are 
predominant.  It  is  undoubtedly  difficult  to  point  out 
in  what  manner  the  belief,  c.  g.,  that  a  particular  organ 
has  been  transmuted  into  glass  can  interfere  with  or 
render  the  mommy,  or  the  |mwr.T  of  instituting  compar- 
isons, defective  and  untrustworthy ;  yet  it  is  legitimate 
to  receive  with  caution  every  manifestation  of  powera 
jo  constituted  that  they  fail  to  detect  the  incongruities 
antl  absurdities  with  which  they  are  associated,  or,  hav- 
ing detected  I  ho  real  character  of  these  errors,  are  una- 
ble or  unwilling  to  cast  them  out  or  to  disregard  them. 
There  is  much  countenance  given  to  this  theory  by 
Tacts  which  indicate  that  even  trivial  forms  of  mental 
obliquity  are  connected  with  an  unsound  organization, 


till  lest 


merely  salient  points  of  a  great  breadth  and  depth  of 
plea  of  insanity  may  justifiably  be  em- 
ployed more  frequently  in  the  consideration  of  criminal 
acts.— Chambers,  a.  v.  Dr. Forbes  Winslow.in  The  Putt 
Halt  Gaulle,  holds  that  what  is  called  partial  insanity, 
onomaiiia,  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  of  itself  a  testa- 
ary  incapacity.  "I  have  often,"  he  says,  "wit- 
nessed among  the  insane  the  possession  of  delicate,  just, 
ifid  honorable  ideas  respecting  their  own  social  position, 
ind  the  pecuniary  claims  of  those  most  near  and  dear  to 
them."  He  approves  the  action  of  ecclesiastical  judgea 
In  former  times,  who,  when  a  will  was  brought  before 

facie  evidence  in  the  wording,  arrangement,  etc.,  of  the 
author  was  insane;  and,  next,  whether  the 
lacy  were  visible  in  the  distribution  of  his 
property.  If  neither  of  these  points  was  established, 
the  will  generally  stood  against  unquestionable  evidence 
of  mental  unsoundness  or  eccentricity  in  other  things. 
Ho  quotes  a  case  where  the  testator  left  a  large  fortune 

his  executors  should  make  fiddle-strings  of  part  of  his 
bowels  and  smelling-salts  of  others,  and  that  the  rest  of 
body  be  vitrified  into  lenses  for  optical  puriner*. 


He  did  tl 


ark  his 


neral  pomp.  It  appeared  that  be  had  conducted  hia 
affairs  with  great  shrewdness  and  ability.  See  EsquiruL, 
La  Monnmaiiie;  Bt\\v,  italadin  du  Certtau ;  Stephens, 
Criminal  Ijiu  ef England,  p.  92. 

M o nop hy sites  (Greek,  Movofutrirar,  from  fiii- 
■  oc,  tinglt,  and  tVpoic,  nalurt)  is  the  name  of  a  CbrU- 
tinn  sect  which  took  form  under  that  name  in  the  year 
■151,  when  the  Eutycbian  heresy  was  condemned  by 
the  orthodox  Eastern  Church  in  the  Council  of  Chel- 
cedon.  But  though  the  name  of  the  Hn  no  phi-sites 
first  occurs  in  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Chslcedon, 
Monopltysitlsm  must  be  regarded  as  of  much  older 
date,  and  is  to  lie  traced  to  E<itgrhiarnrm  (q.  v.),  from 
which  it  sprang,  though  hy  no  means  Identical  wilh  it. 
Entychea  not  only  attributed  hut  one  nature  to  Chriat 
after  Ilis  incarnation,  but  held  that  Christ's  body,  be- 
ing the  body  of  God,  was  not  Identical  with  the  human 
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body.  The  Monophysites,  in  distinction,  held  tbat  the 
two  natures  were  so  united  that,  although  the  "  one 
Christ"  was  partly  human  and  partly  divine,  his  two 
natures  became  by  their  union  only  one  nature  (Mov»/ 
fvots).  This  modification  of  the  Eutycbian  doctrine 
was  taught  by  Dioseorus,  the  successor  of  St.  Cyril 
as  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  lie  presided  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus  (A.D.  449),  which  considered  the  opin- 
ion of  Eutyches,  and  from  the  murderous  violence 
shown  by  his  Egyptian  partisans  was  called  "  Latro- 
cinium,"  or  "  Robber  Synod."  Under  the  influence 
of  Dioseorus,  who  wished  to  gain  a  victory  over  the 
patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  the  chief 
opponents  of  Eutyches,  the  assembled  bishops  were 
persuaded  to  give  their  decision  in  favor  of  Eutyches, 
the  key-note  to  that  decision  being  struck  by  the  pas- 
sionate exclamation  of  Dioseorus:  "Will  vou  endure 
that  two  natures  should  be  spoken  of  after  the  incar- 
nation" (Mansi,  Condi,  vi,  683).  u  Partly  thus  terri- 
fied, partly  ignorant,  partly,  perhaps,  persuaded/*  says 
Neale,  "  the  assembled  fathers  set  their  hands  to  the 
acquittal  of  Eutyches,  and  thus  the  Monophysite  her- 
esy was  born  in  the  Church"  (Patriarchate  of  Alexan- 
dria, i,  295).  The  decision  so  given  was  not,  however, 
accepted  by  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  of  Constanti- 
nople, nor  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  another  council 
was  called  by  the  new  emperor  Marcian  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  which  assembled  first  at  Nicaoa,  but  event- 
ually at  Chalcedon,  whence  its  name.  This  council 
condemned  the  doctrine  of  the  Eutvchians  and  Mo- 
nophy sites,  and  it  was  stated  "  that  Christ  was  really 
divine  and  really  human;  in  bis  divinity  co-eternal, 
and  in  all  points  similar  to  the  Father ;  in  his  human- 
ity, son  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  born  like  all  others,  and 
like  unto  us  men  in  all  things  except  sin ;  that  after 
his  incarnation  his  person  contained  two  natures  un- 
mixed (affiryrwrwc)  and  unaltered  (arpiirTwfi,  yet  at 
the  same  time  completely  (a&moirwc)  and  intimately 
(arwpiffo/f)  united."  The  adherents  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school  saw  themselves  overpowered  and  with- 
drew from  the  council,  and  thus  u  started  those  violent 
and  complicated  Monophysite  controversies  which  con- 
vulsed the  Oriental  Church,  from  patriarchs  and  em- 
perors down  to  monks  and  peasants,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  and  which  have  left  their  mark  even 
to  our  day."  Dioseorus  himself  was  deposed  from  the 
patriarchate,  and  a  certain  Proterius  placed  in  his 
stead.  The  people,  however,  sympathized  with  the. 
persecuted,  and  the  Monophysites  increased  very  rap- 
idly. They  spread  especially  in  Palestine,  mainly 
through  the  agency  of  the  monk  Theodosius,  who  was 
instrumental  in  the  expulsion  of  the  patriarch  Juve- 
nal from  Jerusalem,  and  got  himself  appointed  in  his 
place.  The  conflict  between  the  two  parties  was  only 
quelled  by  force  of  arms.  Egypt,  and  in  particular 
Alexandria,  proved,  however,  the  greatest  strongholds 
of  Monophysite  views,  and  constant  troubles  were 
there  the  result.  The  patriarch  Proterius  was  fre- 
quently annoyed  by  his  opponents,  and  public  quarrels 
were  a  common  occurrence.  Finally,  in  the  heat  of 
passion,  a  few  Monophysite  partisans  attacked  the 
house  of  Proterius,  and,  driving  him  from  it,  followed 
him  to  the  church,  and  there  stabbed  him  to  death,  and 
disposed  of  his  body  in  a  most  cruel  manner.  In  Pro- 
terius'a  place  was  put  a  Monophysite,  the  presbyter 
Timotheus  iElurus,  and  henceforth  there  ruled  in  Al- 
exandria an  unbroken  succession  of  Monophysite  pa- 
triarchs. Under  JSlurus's  rule  all  who  accepted  the 
decisions  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  were  excommu- 
nicated, especially  pope  Leo.  But  complaint  being 
made  against  ^Elurus  to  the  emperor,  he  was  banished 
to  Gangra  in  460.  In  many  respects  the  rule  of  iE tu- 
rns was  a  profitable  one  to  the  Church,  and  had  fanatics 
only  stood  aside  the  best  results  would  have  been  as- 
sured. He  was  conciliatory  in  his  nature,  as  may  be 
seen  from  his  acts.  He  evidently  intended  to  draw  his 
flock  back  into  the  orthodox  fold.    Thus  Dioseorus  had 


followed  Eutyches  in  denying  Christ's  human  nature 
to  be  of  the  same  kind  as  tbat  of  ordinary  men ;  but 
when  Timothy  was  on  a  visit  to  Constantinople,  and 
Eutychian  monks  desired  to  join  his  communion,  he 
took'  the  opportunity  of  disclaiming  this  part  of  their 
belief,  and  declared  the  conviction  of  himself  and  his 
followers  to  be  that  the  Saviour  became  consubstantial 
with  men  according  to  his  human  nature,  as  he  had 
ever  been  consubstantial  with  the  Father  according  to 
his  divine  nature.  In  this  particular  the  Monophysite 
followers  of  Timothy,  who  were  hence  called  "  Titno- 
theans,"  as  the  opposite  party  were  called  "Diosco- 
rians,"  returned  to  the  creed  of  St.  Cyril,  which  his 
deacon  and  successor  Dioseorus  had  forsaken. 

Another  patriarchate  which  the  Monophysites  ap- 
propriated was  that  of  Antioch.  Peter  the  Fuller  (yv<t- 
0ft>i),  an  adherent  of  Eutyches,  who  bad  been  driven 
out  of  two  convents  of  Constantinople,  having  gone  to 
Antioch  with  Zeno,  a  relation  of  the  emperor,  connect- 
ed himself  there  with  the  remaining  Apollinarists,  and 
opposed  the  orthodox  bishop  Marty ri  us ;  the  latter  fled 
to  ask  help  of  the  emperor,  and  in  the  mean  time  Fuller 
was  appointed  patriarch.  He  condemned  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  excommunicated  all  who  held  that  God 
was  not  crucified,  and  introduced  into  the  liturgy  the 
formula  $ebg  6  oravpioStiz  St'  ypag\  which  became 
subsequently  the  shibboleth  of  the  Monophysites.  He 
was  finally  deposed  and  exiled  by  the  emperor. 

The  usurper  Basiliscus,  who  succeeded  Zeno  on  the 
throne  in  476,  protected  Monophysitism,  declaring  it  the 
religion  of  the  state,  and  condemning  the  Council  of 
Chalcsdon  and  the  epistle  of  Leo  in  an  kjKvKXiov.  But 
Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  having  in  the  mean 
time  organized  a  dyophysite  counter-revolution,  and 
gradually  gaining  strength,  the  orthodox  succession 
was  revived  after  the  death  of  JSlurus  (477),  when 
Zeno,  who  had  recovered  the  throne,  appointed  Timo- 
thy Salophakiolus  as  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  At  the 
death  of  the  latter,  who  had  ruled  for  twelve  years, 
the  Catholic  party  nominated  John  Talaia,  and  the 
Monophysites  Peter  Mongus,  as  his  successor :  the  lat- 
ter succeeded  through  the  influence  of  the  emperor. 
In  482  Zeno  issued  his  Henotikon  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  two  parties:  it  aimed  at  satisfying  both 
parties,  but  it  did  not  please  either.  The  stricter  Mo- 
nophysites of  Egypt,  who  insisted  on  an  unvarnished 
rejection  of  the  Conncil  of  Chalcedon,  separated  from 
the  others  to  form  a  Monophysite  society  of  their  own, 
which  received  the  name  of  'AKipuXoi.  See  Aceph- 
ali.  The  dyophysite8  also  split  into  two  parties,  one  of 
which  accepted  the  Henotikon,  while  the  other  rejected 
it.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  party  stood  Felix  II  of 
Rome,  who  excommunicated  Acacius  (484) ;  thus  this 
attempt  at  conciliation  resulted  only  in  making  four 
parties  instead  of  two,  and  in  creating  a  schism  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  the  Greek  churches  which  lasted 
thirty-five  years  (484-619).  Zeno's  successor,  Anas- 
tasius,  adhered  strictly  to  the  Henotikon,  and  even  in- 
clined somewhat  to  Monophysitism.  In  513  Sever  us, 
one  of  the  principal  men  among  the  Acephali,  became 
patriarch  of  Antioch.  His  attempt  to  introduce  the 
formula  dibc  aravpu&iic  Si  t'fftav  in  the  churches  of 
Constantinople  created  fresh  troubles;  the  patriarch 
Macedonius,  who  opposed  the  innovation,  was  deposed, 
and  the  disorders  which  followed  were  hard  to  repress. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the  general  \  Itali- 
an us  (514),  the  orthodox  party  were  finally  restored  to 
the  possession  of  their  rights,  and  in  519  the  unity  with 
Rome  was  fully  established.  The  partisans  of  the 
Henotikon  were  taken  off  the  church  lists,  and  all  the 
Monophysite  bishops  deposed.  Most  of  these  withdrew 
to  Egypt.  Here  they  were  soon  divided  among  them- 
selves. Julian,  formerly  bishop  of  Halicarnassus,  af- 
firmed that  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  rendered  incor- 
ruptible in  consequence  of  the  divine  nature  being 
blended  with  it.  See  Aphtha rtodocet^e.  Others 
maintained  that  it  was  corruptible.   See  Aghoetje  and 
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Phthabtodocbt^k.  The  leader  of  the  last  named 
was  Severus,  the  deposed  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who 
maintained  the  corruptibility  of  Christ's  human  nat- 
ure, or  its  identity  with  that  of  ordinary  pain-suffering, 
weak,  and  mortal  manhood.  This  theology  eventu- 
ally became  that  of  the  Monophysites  at  laiye,  hence 
he  deserves  special  attention  in  this  connection.  With 
him  Monophysitism  receded  another  step  from  Eutych- 
ianism;  and  although  it  was  still  maintained  that 
Christ,  after  his  incarnation,  was  of  one  nature  only, 
the  doctrine  came  to  be  held  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
be  extremely  divergent  from  the  Church.  For  "in 
theHheology  of  Severus,  the  qualities  of  human  nature 
were  all  retained  in  Christ  after  the  incarnation,  al- 
though the  nature  was  in  him  so  amalgamated  with 
the  divine  Being  that  it  could  not  be  said  to  possess 
any  being  or  identity  of  its  own.  Thus  the  Monophy* 
site  conception  of  Christ's  person  settled  into  that  of  a 
Theandric,  or  composite  nature,  analogous  to  that  com- 
posite action  of  his  person  which  later  divines  have 
called  a  Theandric  operation  (StavSpiirij  ivkpyua). 
Yet  belief  in  such  a  composite  nature  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  asserts  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  'of  one  substance  with  the  Father,'  and  since  the 
Father  is  not  of  such  a  composite  nature,  to  declare 
the  Son  to  be  so  is  to  declare  him  to  be  of  a  differ- 
ent substance  from  him."  Thus  the  intellectual  form 
which  Severus  gave  to  Monophysitism  cannot  escape 
from  the  charge  of  heresy  any  more  than  that  earlier 
form  of  opinion  which  was  condemned  at  Chalcedon. 
The  instability  of  opinion,  when  disassociated  from  the 
safeguard  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  was  also  strikingly  il- 
lustrated in  the  case  of  this  later  monophysite  school 
as  it  had  been  in  the  earlier.  Severus  himself  u  held 
views  respecting  the  soul  of  the  united  natures  of 
Christ  which  were  not  logically  consistent  with  the 
theology  respecting  their  oneness,  and  thus  it  was  only 
one  step  forward  for  Theimstius,  his  deacon,  to  invent 
the  tenet  of  the  Agnoet«,  that  the  human  soul  of 
Christ  was  like  ours  in  everything,  even  in  the  want 
of  omniscience  or  ignorance."  When,  again,  Severus 
maintained  that  the  divine  and  the  human  wills  in  the 
united  natures  were  also  so  united  that  there  could  be 
no  volition  of  the  one  nature  one  way  and  of  the  other 
nature  in  the  other  direction,  he  was  preparing  the 
way  for  that  development  of  his  opinion  which  was 
made  by  the  MonotheHtes  (q.  v.),  who  maintained  that 
M  there  was  only  one  will  in  Christ,  as  well  as  only  one 
nature."  After  the  death  of  Severus,  his  followers  di- 
vided— the  men  of  wealth  and  the  clergy  choosing  as 
successor  to  Timothy  a  certain  Theodosius,  and  the 
monks  and  lower  classes  choosing  Gaianus,  the  leader 
of  the  AphthartodoceUe,  whose  party  took  the  name  of 
the  Gaianites  [see  Gaianit\k]  ;  the  latter,  viewing  the 
body  of  Christ  as  created  (jcricrroii),  were  also  called 
Ktistofaira  (comp,  Dorner,  ii,  159  sq. ;  and  Ebrard,  Kir- 
chen-  u.  Dogmengesch.  i,  268  sq.).  This  division,  and  the 
energy  of  the  emperor  Justinian  in  supporting  the  or- 
thodox cause,  Anally  led  to  a  revival  of  the  orthodox 
patriarchate  in  the  person  of  Paul  (A.D.  539),  and  for  a 
hundred  years  there  were  two  lines  in  the  patriarchate 
— one  monophysite,  the  other  orthodox.  Many  other 
sects  arose  also,  such  as  the  Tritheists,  the  Philopo- 
nists,  the  Conists,  the  Damianists.  Indeed,  the  6th  cen- 
tury was  an  age  of  as  great  turbulence  in  the  Church 
on  account  of  monophysitism  as  any  that  preceded. 
Justinian  was  even  moved  to  call  a  council,  which, 
convening  at  Constantinople  in  A.D.  558,  constituted 
the  fifth  oecumenical  council,  the  result  of  whose  de- 
liberations was  a  partial  victory  for  the  Alexandrian 
monophysite  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  could  lie  reconciled 
with  the  definitions  of  Chalcedon.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  concessions  of  the  fifth  oecumenical  council, 
the  Monophysites  remained  separated  from  the  ortho- 
dox Church,  refusing  to  acknowledge  in  any  manner 
the  dyophysite  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Another  effort 
of  Justinian  to  gain  them,  by  sanctioning  the  Aphthar- 


todocetic  doctrine  of  the  lncorruptibleness  of  Christ's 
body  (564),  threatened  to  involve  the  Church  in  fresh 
troubles ;  but  his  death  soon  afterwards,  in  565,  put  an 
end  to  these  fruitless  and  despotic  plans  of  union.  His 
successor,  Justin  II,  in  565  issued  an  edict  of  tolera- 
tion, which  exhorted  all  Christians  to  glorify  the 
Lord,  without  contending  about  persons  and  syllables. 
Since  that  time  the  history  of  the  Monophysites  has 
been  distinct  from  that  of  the  Catholic  Church.  A  nu- 
merous body  of  Monophysites  of  Alexandria  seceded 
from  the  communion  of  the  patriarch  of  that  city  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor,  and  chose  another  spiritual 
chief;  and  thus  they  continue  to  the  present  day,  un- 
der the  name  of  Copts,  The  Ethiopian  or  Abyssinian 
Church  was  always  in  connection  with  them.  The 
Christians  in  Armenia  and  Georgia,  among  whom  also 
monophysitism  had  early  gained  acceptance,  openly 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  this  doctrine ;  and  thus 
the  Armenian  and  Georgian  churches  continue  at  this 
time,  separated  from  the  other  monophysite  churches 
merely  by  peculiar  customs.  In  Syria  and  Mesopota- 
mia the  Monophysites  had  nearly  become  extinct,  in 
consequence  of  persecution  and  the  want  of  ministers, 
when  Jacob  Baradsras,  an  obscure  monk,  was  the  in- 
strument of  reviving  them :  after  him  the  Syrian  Mo- 
nophysites are  called  Jacobite*  (q.  v.).  An  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  Monophysites  with  the  orthodox  party 
in  the  7th  century  led  to  a  modified  form  of  the  doc- 
trine, and  a  new  sect,  the  Monothelitee,  who  attempted 
to  compromise  between  the  two  factions  by  the  hy- 
pothesis that  after  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ,  though  there  continued  to  be  two 
distinct  natures,  yet  there  was  but  one  wilL  The  only 
effect  of  this  was  to  increase  the  controversy.  See 
Mokothelitbs.  Monophysitism  still  continued  to  be 
held  in  some  parte  of  the  East,  and  even  by  the  Mar- 
onites  (q.  v.)  until  their  final  reconciliation  with  the 
Church  of  Kome  in  1182,  when  it  was  renounced  by 
them.  The  doctrine  that  Jesus  Christ  possesses  only 
one  simple  nature,  being  not  truly  man,  but  the  divine 
Spirit  in  a  human  body,  has  recently  been  revived  by 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  his  Life  of  Christ,  and  is  also 
maintained  by  the  Swedenborgtans.  See  New  Jeru- 
salem Church.  The  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ  is  maintained  by  Dr.  Hovey  {God 
With  Us).  See  the  Acta,  in  Mansi,  vol.  vii-ix  ;  Mai, 
Scriptorum  teterum  nova  coUectio  e  Vatieanu  codic'tbus 
edita  (vol.vii);  Gieseler,  Commentat.  qua  AfonophysUa* 
rum  veterum  varies  de  Christi  pertona  opimone*  inprimis 
ex  quorum  effatu  recent  editis,  iUustrantur  (1885-1838); 
Assemani,  De  Monophys.  (in  Bibl.  Or,  vol.  ii) ;  Le  Quien, 
Orient  Christianus  in  IV  patriarckatus  digest**  (Par. 
1740) ;  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarckarum  Alex.  Jacobita- 
rum  (Par.  1743) ;  Makrixii  hist.  Coplorttm  Christ. ,  Arab. 
et  Lat.  ed.  Wetzer  (Solisbaci,  1828);  Walch,  Krtzer- 
tofor*,vol.vi,vii,viii);  Baur,  Trmitattlehre,il97-M; 
Dorner,  Lehre  v.  d.  Person  Christi  (2d  ed.).  vol.  ii,  pt.  i ; 
Hefele,  Conciliengeschichte,  ii,  545  sq. ;  Gfrdrer,  AUg. 
Kirchengesch.  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii ;  Schrockh,  Kirchengesch. 
xviii,  488-686;  Neander.  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  524  sq. ;  and  his 
Dogma,  i,  887 ;  Ebrard,  Handbuch  der  Kirchen-  u.  Dog- 
mengesch.  i,  263  sq.;  Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  143-145; 
Neale,  Hist.  East.  Church  (patriarchate  of  Alexandria), 
i,  278  sq. ;  ii,  3  sq. ;  Stanley,  Jjtct.  East.  Ch.  p.  92  fq. ; 
Hagenbach,  Hist.  Doctrines,  i,  277  sq. ;  Milman,  Hist, 
Latin  Christianity,  p.  812  sq. ;  Princeton  Review,  xxxviii, 
567  sq. ;  Princeton  Repository,  (January,  1867),  art.  iii. 
Compare  also  Cureton's  edition  of  the  Eccies.  Hist,  of 
John,  Bishop  ofEphesus  (Oxf.  1858),  pt.  iii.  See  Chris- 
tolooy;  Incarnation.     (J.H.W.) 

Monotheism  (from  papoc,  one,  and  &tog,  God)  ia 
the  belief  in  and  worship  of  one  only  God,  in  opposition 
to  polytheism,  which  acknowledges  a  plurality  of  gods. 
All  the  different  mythologies  have,  among  the  host  of 
gods  with  which  they  people  heaven  and  earth,  some 
superior  or  supreme  deity,  more  or  less  defined,  but  in 
every  case  distinguished  above  the  others ;  and  in  the 
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htetory  of  all  the  different  nations  where  polytheism  has 
obtained  we  may  trace  a  period  when  the  idea  of  one 
God  was  more  or  less  prevalent.  The  most  ancient  tra- 
ditions concur  with  the  testimony  of  sacred  Scripture 
in  representing  this  as  the  primary  and  uiicomipted  re- 
ligion of  mankind.  M.  Kenan,  in  his  Histoire  Generate 
el  Systsme  comport  dee  Lo*gues  Semitiques  (Par.  1858, 
2d  ed.),  and  Noutelles  Considerations  sur  k  caractere 
gme'ral  dee  Peuples  Semitiques  et  en  particulier  tw  leur 
tendance  au  Monotheume  (Par.  1859),  takes  the  ground 
that  the  Shemitic  nations  of  the  world  are  the  propa- 
gators of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  —  indeed, 
that  "of  all  the  races  of  mankind,  the  Shemitic  race 
alone  was  endowed  with  the  instinct  of  monotheism 
...  a  religious  instinct  analogous  to  the  instinct  which 
led  each  race  to  the  formation  of  its-  own  language" 
(p.  73).  Max  Mtiller,  however,  takes  exception  to 
this  position,  and  insists  upon  it  that  the  primitive  in- 
tuition of  God  was  in  itself  neither  monotheistic  nor 
polytheistic,  but  consisted  solely  in  that  simplest  ar- 
ticle of  faith  — that  God  is  God,  "This  must  have 
been  the  faith  of  the  ancestors  of  mankind  previously 
to  any  division  of  race  or  confusion  of  tongues.  ...  It 
is  too  often  forgotten  by  those  who  believe  that  a  poly- 
theistic worship  was  the  most  natural  unfolding  of  re- 
ligious life,  that  polytheism  must  everywhere  have 
been  preceded  by  a  more  or  less  conscious  theism.  In 
no  language  does  the  plural  exist  before  the  singular. 
No  human  mind  could  have  conceived  the  idea  of  gods 
without  having  previously  conceived  the  idea  of  a  god. 
» .  .  There  are,  however,  in  reality  two  kinds  of  one- 
ness which,  when  we  enter  into  metaphysical  discus- 
sions, must  be  carefully  distinguished,  and  which  for 
practical  purposes  are  well  kept  separate  by  the  defi- 
nite and  indefinite  articles.  ...  If  an  expression  had 
been  given  to  that  primitive  intuition  of  the  Deity, 
which  is  the  mainspring  of  all  later  religion,  it  would 
have  been,  *  There  is  a  God,'  but  not  yet  ( There  is 
but  one  God/  The  latter  form  of  faith,  the  belief  in 
one  God,  is  properly  called  monotheism,  whereas  the 
term  henotheism  would  best  express  the  faith  in  a  sin- 
gle God"  (Chips,  i,  848-50).  This  kind  of  monothe- 
ism, according  to  M tiller,  "forma  the  birthright  of 
every  human  being.  ...  In  some  form  or  other, 
the  feeling  of  dependence  on  a  higher  power  breaks 
through  in  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  and  explains 
to  us  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul,  'that  God,  though  in 
times  past  he  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own 
ways,  nevertheless  left  not  himself  without  witness, 
in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven  and 
fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  glad- 
ness/ This  primitive  intuition  of  God,  and  this  in- 
eradicable feeling  of  dependence  on  God,  could  only 
have  been  the  result  of  a  primitive  revelation,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  that  word"  (p.  846-8,  see  also  p.  868, 
874;  comp.  Gould,  Origin  of  Religious  Belief,  i,  267- 
277).  In  this  respect  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Mo- 
hammedanism agree. 

"  Two  facte,"  says  Gould,  "  arrest  our  attention  .  .  . 
the  prevalence  of  monotheism,  and  the  tendency  of  civ- 
ilization towards  it.  Monotheism  is  at  present  the 
creed  of  a  large  section  of  the  human  race.  The  Chris- 
tian, the  Jew,  and  the  Mohammedan  hold  the  unity 
of  the  great  cause  with  varying  distinctness,  accord- 
ing to  their  powers  of  abstraction"  (Origin  of  Religious 
Belief  i,  288).  But  in  regard  to  the  Trinity  they  se- 
riously differ,  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Jew  reject- 
ing with  vehemence  the  least  approach  to  a  trintta- 
rian  conception  of  the  Deity.  "  The  monotheism  of 
the  Mohammedan,"  says  J.  F.  Clarke, (1  is  that  which 
makes  of  God  pure  will ;  that  is,  which  exaggerates 
personality  (since  personality  is  in  will),  making  the 
divine  One  an  infinite  Free  Will  or  an  infinite  I.  But 
will  divorced  from  reason  and  love  is  wilfulness,  or  a 
purely  arbitrary  will.  The  monotheism  of  the  Jews 
differed  from  this  in  that  it  combined  with  the  idea 
of  will  the  idea  of  justice.     God  not  only  does  what 


he  chooses,  but  he  chooses  to  do  only  what  is  right. 
Righteousness  is  an  attribute  of  God,  with  which  the 
Jewish  books  are  saturated.  Both  of  these  systems 
leave  God  outside  of  the  world ;  above  all  as  its  Crea- 
tor and  Ruler,  above  all  as  its  Judge ;  but  not  through 
all  and  in  all.  The  idea  of  an  infinite  love  must  be 
added  and  made  supreme,  in  order  to  give  us  a  Being 
who  is  not  only  above  all,  but  also  through  all  and  in 
all.  This  is  the  Christian  monotheism.  .  .  .  Moham- 
med teaches  a  God  above  us;  Moses  teaches  a  God 
above  us,  and  yet  with  us ;  Jesus  teaches  God  above 
us,  God  with  us,  and  God  in  us"  {Ten  Great  Religions, 
p.  481-88).  See  Jahrb,  deutseh.  TheoL  (1860),  iv,  669 ; 
Brit.  Quar.  Rev.  (April,  1878),  art.  ii ;  Land.  Quar.  Rev* 
vol  cxxvii.    See  also  Unity  of  God. 

Gould  holds  to  a  gradual  development  of  monothe- 
ism. Recognising  a  Jewish,  Mohammedan,  and  Chris- 
tian monotheism,  he  traces  first  the  development  of 
the  Jewish,  which,  under  Moses,  received  "its  final 
and  complete  form  as  a  system,  and  embraced  four 
leading  doctrines:  (1)  the  absolute  being  of  God;  (2) 
the  absolute  unity  of  his  being ;  (8)  the  difference  in 
kind  of  matter  from  God ;  (4)  the  subjection  of  mat- 
ter to  God"  (i,  262 ;  comp.  Mobaism  ).  The  Moham- 
medan's monotheism  he  recognises  as  ((the  offspring 
of  Jewish  monotheism."  Yet  has  the  pure  deism 
proved  inferior  to  the  Jewish,  for  "  as  a  working  sys- 
tem it  annihilates  morality.  Before  the  almighty 
power  of  God  the  creature  is  nothing.  Man,  ox,  ass, 
are  on  a  level ;  and  if  the  notion  be  humbling  to  him, 
he  may  recover  a  little  self-respect  when  he  remem- 
bers that  the  archangels  are  in  no  better  plight.  Be- 
tween man  and  God  is  a  profound  and  wide  abyss,  and 
no  bridge  spans  it.  Too  far  above  man  to  sympathize 
in  any  way  with  him,  God  can  yet  crush  him  with  his 
jealousy.  If  man  attempt  to  attribute  to  himself  any* 
thing  that  is  of  God,  and  appear  to  encroach  on  bis  all- 
engrossing  majesty  by  ever  so  little,  the  wrath  of  God 
is  kindled  and  man  is  levelled  with  the  dust"  (i,  265). 
"  It  is,"  says  Palgrave,  "  his  singular  satisfaction  to  let 
created  beings  continually  feel  that  they  are  nothing 
else  than  his  slaves,  tools,  and  contemptible  tools  also, 
that  thus  they  may  the  better  acknowledge  his  supe- 
riority, and  know  his  power  to  be  above  their  power, 
his  cunning  above  their  cunning,  his  will  above  their 
will,  his  pride  above  their  pride ;  or,  rather,  that  there 
is  no  power,  cunning,  will,  or  pride  save  his  own.  But 
he  himself,  in  his  inaccessible  height,  neither  loving 
aught  save  his  own  and  self-measured  decree,  without 
son,  companion,  or  counsellor,  is  no  less  barren  for 
himself  than  for  his  creatures,  and  his  own  barrenness 
and  lone  egoism  in  himself  is  the  cause  and  rule  of  his 
indifferent  and  unregarding  despotism  around"  (Ara- 
bia, i,  366).     See  Polytheism. 

Christian  monotheism  Gould  excludes  from  com- 
parison with  the  Jewish  and  Mohammedan,  because 
u  its  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  incarnation  re- 
move it  from  the  class  to  which  Mosaism  and  Islam- 
ism  .  .  .  belong"  (i,  277).  See,  however,  God  ;  Trin- 
ity. See  besides  Gould,  Clarke,  Max  Mtiller,  and 
Renan ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  i,  330 ;  Christ- 
lie  b,  Modern  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief  (N.  Y.  1875, 
8vo),  lect.  iii  and  iv;  Lewes,  Hist.  PhUos.  vol.  ii  (see 
Index) ;  Liddon,  Divinity  of  Christ,  p.  67,  76,  95, 270, 
307 ;  and  the  literature  appended  to  the  article  The- 
ism.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Monothelism  (from  fiovoe,  single,  and  StXnpa, 
will),  the  doctrine  of  a  Christian  sect,  maintains  that 
Christ,  though  possessed  of  two  natures,  was  yet  sub- 
ject only  to  one  will ;  the  human  will  being  merged 
in  the  divine,  or  absorbed  by  it.  The  doctrine  was 
given  shape  in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  emperor 
Heraclius  to  unite  the  different  factions  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  and  to  bring  back  to  the  fold  the  Eutych- 
tans  and  the  Monophgsites.  There  was  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  7th  century  much  controversy  in  the 
Eastern  Church  respecting  the  two  wills  in  Christ, 
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kindred  to  that  concerning  his  nature.    -The  Monoph- 
ysites  were  at  that  time  a  most  powerful  sect,  and 
the  movement,  especially  in  Egypt,  threatened  to  as- 
same  a  political  character.     In  this  difficulty  the  em- 
peror Heraclius,  hoping  to  reconcile  the  two  parties, 
adopted  the  doctrine  that  there  was  in  Jesus  the  Christ, 
after  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  only  one  divine- 
human  energy  and  one  will  (jaovov  SkXttfia) ;  and 
when,  in  the  course  of  a  campaign  against  Persia,  He- 
raclius passed  through  Armenia  and  Syria,  he  came  to 
an  understanding  with  the  Monophysite  leaders  of  the 
Severians  and  Jacobites,  and  induced  Sergius  (q.  v.), 
the  orthodox  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  give  bis 
assent  to  the  doctrine  of  cvd«Aif/Mi  cm  pia  trepytta,  or 
of  an  kvipytia  ^tauBptxif.    Monothelism,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, then,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  modifica- 
tion of  Eutychianism  (q.  v.).     It  consisted  in  main- 
taining that,  although  Christ  has  two  natures,  yet  these 
natures  possessed  or  are  acted  on  by  but  a  single  will, 
the  divine  will  superseding  or  supplying  the  place  of  a 
human  will.    It  will  be  observed  also  that  in  this  way 
the  controversy  was  removed  from  the  province  of  pure 
metaphysics  into  the  moral  and  practical  sphere ;  and 
although  the  assertion  of  an  independent  nature  with- 
out independent  action  was  a  contradicHo  in  adjecto> 
it  was  yet  hoped  that  the  doctrine  might  be  adopted 
by  the  Monophysites.     The  author  of  this  doctrine 
was  probably  Sergius  himself;  he  was,  at  least,  its 
most  active  propagandist.    The  progress  of  the  doc- 
trine was  materially  forwarded  by  the  relation  which, 
at  the  instance  of  Sergius,  and  under  his  representa- 
tions, pope  Honorius  (4.  v.)  was  induced  to  maintain 
regarding  the  question.     The  Monophysite  Cyrus, 
whom  the  emperor  had  promoted  from  the  episcopate 
of  Phasis  to  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  promptly 
culled  a  synod  (A.D.  633),  which  by  the  seventh  canon 
of  its  decrees  solemnly  approved  of  the  monothelite 
doctrine  (in  the  words  rvv  ahrov  'iva  Xpurruv  cm  vicp 
kvipyovvTci  til  3>oTpt7rf)  cat  avSpwvtva  Litqi  StavSpi- 
tcy  tvtpyiiy,  Mansi,  ConcU.  xi,  665),  thereby  hoping  to 
effect  permanently  a  union  between  the  different  par- 
ties (Mansi,  ConcU,  xi,  564  sq. ;  Letters  of  Cyrus,  ibid. 
561).     As  Cyrus  was  the  principal  mover  in  this  at- 
tempt, he  has  been  generally  esteemed  the  founder  of 
the  Monothelites.     The  work  of  the  council  certainly 
proved  salutary,  at  least  for  a  time.     By  bringing  the 
doctrine  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  nearer  to  the  Eu- 
tychian  system,  numbers  of  the  Eutychians,  who  were 
dispersed  throughout  Egypt,  Armenia,  and  other  re- 
mote provinces,  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 
The  only  dissenting  leader  proved  a  certain  Sophro- 
nius,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  who  from  the  first  opposed 
the  decree  of  the  Alexandrian  Synod  with  violence, 
and  when  elevated  to  the  vacant  patriarchate  of  Jeru- 
salem (635)  was  thus  afforded  ecclesiastical  position 
and  power,  and  now  came  forward  to  contest  the  ques- 
tion, notwithstanding  that  the  patriarch"  of  Constanti- 
nople approved  of  the  Alexandrian  decision,  and  the 
pope  at  Rome  offered  no  remonstrance.     Sophronius 
(q.  v.)  endeavored  to  show  that  this  doctrine  was  in- 
admissible, since  the  doctrine  of  two  natures 'set  forth 
by  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon  (q.  v.)  necessarily  implied 
that  of  two  wills  (see  Sophronii  Epietota  Synodica, 
which  is  given  in  Mansi,  xi,  461).     He  finally  sum- 
moned a  council,  and  condemned  monothelism  as  a 
branch  of  the  Eutychian  heresy.     In  order  to  termi- 
nate, if  possible,  the  commotions  to  which  this  division 
was  giving  rise,  the  emperor  Heraclius  in  638  issued 
an  edict,  "EkShtiq  (so  named  because  it  contained  an 
exposition  of  the  faith),  in  which  he  confirmed  the 
agreement  made  by  the  patriarchs  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  union,  and  in  which  all  contro- 
versies upon  the  question  whether  in  Christ  there  was 
a  double  operation  were  prohibited,  though  the  doc- 
trine of  a  unity  of  Mill  was  inculcated.     A  consider- 
able number  of  the  Eastern  bishops  declared  their 
assent  to  the  Ect/ie$is,  and  above  all  Pyrrhus,  who 


succeeded  Sergius  in  the  see  of  Constantinople.     A 
similar  acceptance  was  obtained  from  the  metropolis 
of  the  Eastern  Church  ;  but  at  Rome  the  Ecthetis  waa 
differently  received.    John  IV  assembled  a  council,  in 
which  that  exposition  was  condemned.     See  Ecthe- 
818.     Neither  was  the  monothelite  system  maintained 
in  the  Eastern  Church  any  longer  than  during  the  life 
of  Heraclius.    In  648  the  emperor  Constans  II  issued 
the  Tviroc,  i.  e.  an  edict,  by  which  the  Ecthesis  was 
suppressed,  and  the  contending  parties  were  prohibited 
from  resuming  their  discussions  on  the  doctrine  in 
question  (see  Mansi,  x,  992, 1029  sq. ;  Neander,  Church 
Hist.  [Torrey]  ill,  186-192).     Pope  Honorius,  as  we 
have  seen,  appeared  in  favor  of  the  union,  and  was 
probably  himself  inclined  to  monophysitism ;  but  his 
successors,  Severinus  and  John  IV,  thought  and  felt 
differently.    The  latter  condemned  the  doctrine  of  the 
Monothelites,  and  Theodore  excommunicated  Paul, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  till  the  doctrine  of  two 
wills  and  two  energies  was  at  last  adopted  at  the  first 
synod  of  the  Lateran,  held  under  Martin  I.  bishop  of 
Rome,  in  the  year  649  (see  Mansi,  x,  863  sq.).     •*  Si 
quis  secundum  scelerosos  bssreticos  cum  una  volun- 
tate  et  una  operatione,  quae  ab  hssreticis  impiis  confite- 
tur,  et  duas  voluntatis,  pariterque  et  operationes,  hoc 
est,  divinam  et  humanam,  qua?  in  ipso  Christo  Deo  in 
unitate  salvantur,  et  a  Sanctis  patribus  orthodoxe  in 
ipso  praedicantur,  denegat  et  respuit,  condemnatus  sit" 
(see  Gieseler,  c.  1,  §  128,  note  11 ;  Mtlnscher  v.  Colla, 
ii,  78  sq.).    The  emperor  was  so  indignant  at  this  dar- 
ing of  Martin  that  he  had  him  secured,  carried  to  Con- 
stantinople, there  treated  for  a  time  as  a  criminal,  and 
then  banished  him  to  the  Crimea,  where  be  died  in 
655,  to  be  numbered  among  the  martyrs  of  the  West- 
ern and  the  confessors  of  the  Eastern  Church.     His 
{treat  intellectual  supporter  at  the  council  had  been  a 
Greek  abbot  named  Maximus,  and  he,  too,  underwent 
a  long  persecution,  being  scourged,  having  his  tongue 
cut  out,  and  at  last  dying  a  death  little  short  of  mar- 
tyrdom just  as  he  had  reached  his  place  of  exile,  A.D. 
662.    The  final  and  authoritative  condemnation  of  the 
monothelite  dogma  took  place  at  the  sixth  general 
council,  held  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  680,  where 
it  was  decided  that  there  are  in  Christ  "  two  natural 
wills  and  two  natural  operations,  without  division, 
without  conversion  or  change,  with  nothing  like  an- 
tagonism, and  nothing  like  confusion,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  human  will  of  Christ  could  not  come  into  col- 
lision with  his  divine  will,  but  is  in  all  things  subject 
to  it."     An  anathema  was  also  pronounced  on  Theo- 
dore, Sergius,  Honorius,  and  all  who  had  maintained 
the  heresy,  this  anathema  being  confirmed  by  Leo  II, 
who  wrote  to  the  emperor  respecting  his  own  prede- 
cessor in  the  see  of  Rome:  uAnathematizamus  .  .  . 
necnon  et  Honorium  qui  hanc  apostolicam  ecclesiam 
non  apostolic®  traditionis  doctrina  lustravit,  sed  pro- 
fana  proditione  immaculatam  subvertere  conatns  est" 
(Mansi,  ConcU.  xi,  631-687,  731).     This  anathema  of 
pope  Honorius  was  repeated  by  his  successors  for  three 
centuries.     See   Honorius;    Infallibility.     The 
council  (also  called  the  First  Trullan)  was  summoned 
by  Constantinus  Pogonatus.    The  decision  of  the  synod 
was  based  upon  the  epistle  of  Agatho,  the  Roman 
bishop,  which  was  itself  founded  upon  the  canons  of 
the  above-mentioned  Lateran  synod  (Agathonis  Ep. 
ad  rmperaiores,  in  Mansi,  xi,  233  sq.).     Baur  says  of 
this  controversy  (Dogmengesch.  p.  211) :  "Its  elements 
on  the  side  of  the  Monothelites  were  the  unit}'  of  the 
person  or  subject,  from  whose  one  will  (the  divine  will 
of  the  incarnate  Logos)  all  must  proceed,  since  two 
wills  also  presuppose  two  personal  subjects  (the  chief 
argument  of  bishop  Theodore  of  Cars,  in  Mansi,  xi, 
567);  on  the  side  of  the  Dyothelites,  the  point  was  the 
fact  of  two  natures,  since  two  natures  cannot  be  con- 
ceived without  two  natural  wills,  and  two  natural 
modes  of  operation.     How  far  now  two  wills  can  be 
without  two  persons  willing  was  the  point  from  which 
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they  slipped  away  by  mere  supposition."  See  Com- 
befis,  Hist,  har.  Monothclit.  (Paris,  1648) ;  Hagenbach, 
Hist,  of  Doctrines,  i,  229,  241,  282 ;  Schaff,  Church  Hut. 
iii,  752,  782 ;  Neander,  Church  Hist,  iii,  186  sq. ;  Giesc- 
ler,  Church  Hut.  c.  i,  §  128 ;  Baar,  Dogmengesch.  i,  211 ; 
and  his  TrinUatslehre,  vol.  ii ;  Ebrard,  Kirchcn-  u.  Dog- 
mengesch. i,  279  sq. ;  Trench,  HuUean  Led.  p.  200; 
Gregory,  Hist,  of  the  Christ.  Church,  i,  379;  Dorner, 
Doct.  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  vol.  ii,  pt.  i ;  Neale,  Hist. 
East.  Church  (patriarchate  of  Alexandria),  ii,  60  sq., 
76 sq.;  Stanley, East. Church, p. 94, 110;  Knapp,  Chris- 
tian Theology,'?.  866;  Milman,  Hist,  of  IjaHn  Christ*. 
anUy,  ii,  266  sq.;  Walch,  Ketzerhistorie,  ix,  3-666; 
Gfrdrer,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  iii,  pt.  i,  p.  86  sq. ;  Ddllin- 
ger,  Kirchengesch.  i,  170  sq. ;  Scbrockh,  Kirchengesch. 
xx,  886  sq. ;  Westminster  Rev.  April,  1871,  p.  247.    See 

MoNOPHY8ITB9.      (J.  H.W.) 

Monothelltes  (Movo&AijraO,  an  ancient  heret- 
ical sect  which  is  first  spoken  of  in  the  writings  of 
St.  John  of  Damascus,  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury, but  which  may  be  traced  back  to  Severns,  the  de- 
posed patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  flourished  in  the  first 
half  of  the  7th  century.  He  founded  MonophysiUsm 
(q.  v.).  In  some  fragments  of  his  writings  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  Severns  remarks  that  Christ's 
words,  "Not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done"  (Luke  xxii, 
42),  do  not  prove  the  existence  of  a  will  distinct  from 
the  divine  will,  nor  that  there  was  any  struggle  or  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  Saviour's  soul,  as  if  he  had 
a  human  fear  of  death  or  a  human  unwillingness  to 
die ;  bnt  that  the  words  are  so  set  down  by  way  of  ac- 
commodation, and  for  Christian  instruction  (Mai,  Coll. 
Nov.  vii,  288).  The  distinct 'formulation  of  monopo- 
lism is  attributed,  however,  to  Theodore,  bishop  of 
Cara,  in  Arabia.  Although  not  a  Monophysite,  The- 
odore taught  that  all  the  acts  of  Christ  proceeded 
from  one  principle,  originating  in  the  Word,  and  oper- 
ating through  the  human  soul  and  body.  Hence, 
though  the  Logos  and  the  manhood  were  distinct  nat- 
ures, they  were  both  acted  upon  by  one  and  the  same 
ivipytia ;  and  there  being  one  activity,  there  was  one 
will,  by  which  it  was  moved,  that  will  being  divine. 
(Xbrov  yap  to  &i\nua  tv  i<rn,  Kai  rovro  SttKov ;  Man- 
si,  ConciL  xi,  568.)  Athanasius,  the  Monophysite  pa- 
triarch of  Antioch,  was  a  zealous  convert  to  the  opin- 
ion of  Theodore,  and  laid  it  before  the  emperor  Herao- 
lius  as  offering  a  basis  for  such  a  compromise  between 
his  sect  and  the  Church  as  might  enable  them  to  re- 
unite in  one  communion.  The  emperor  most  enthu- 
siastically espoused  the  plan,  and  thus  became  the  pro- 
moter of  the  monothelite  dogma,  and  really  the  founder 
of  the  Monothelites.  This  emperor,  Heraclius  I,  was 
born  about  A.D.  575,  and  was  a  son  of  Heraclius,  gov- 
ernor of  Africa.  By  the  violent  death  of  the  tyrant 
Phocas  in  610,  Heraclius,  who  had  served  in  the  army 
with  credit,  obtained  the  imperial  power,  and  soon  af- 
terwards married  Eudoxia.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  the  empire  was  ravaged  by  pestilence  and  the 
barbarian  armies  of  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia.  In  622 
he  led  an  army  against  Persia,  defeated  Chosroes  at 
Tauris,  and  fought  several  successful  campaigns,  in 
which  he  displayed  great  military  talents  and  personal 
courage.  In  the  course  of  his  campaigns  against  Per- 
sia he  passed  through  Armenia  and  Syria,  and  came 
to  a  peaceful  understanding  with  the  Monophysite 
leaders  of  the  Severians  and  the  Jacobites,  who  at  this 
time  had  become  a  powerful  and  dangerous  political 
party.  Hoping  to  reconcile  them,  he,  in  connection 
with  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  proposed  to 
them  the  curious  doctrine  of  monothelism,  which  sat- 
isfied the  Monophysites,  without  apparently  disturbing 
the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Having 
made  peace  with  Persia  in  628,  he  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  abandoned  himself  to  inglorious  ease, 
sensual  vices,  and  the  subtleties  of  monothelism,  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  supporter,  ignoring  the  victori- 
ous progress  of  the  Mussulman  arms,  until  the  very 
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subversion  of  his  empire  was  threatened.  In  639, 
finally,  he  made  an  energetic  attempt  to  establish  mo- 
nothelism by  issuing  his  'Ek^tjctiq,  with  what  result 
may  be  seen  in  the  article  Monothelism.  Heraclius 
died  in  641.  His  character  is  a  puzzle,  and  presents 
surprising  contradictions.  Protected  and  nurtured  by 
imperial  approbation,  the  Monothelites  became  a  very 
considerable  sect.  The  decisions  of  the  sixth  Council 
of  Constantinople  determined  that  their  opinions  were 
not  consistent  with  the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  monothelism  was  formally  condemned ;  and  though 
its  advocates  were  sometimes  the  objects  of  royal  favor, 
yet  they  were  in  general  condemned  and  depressed. 
In  711,  when  Philippicus  Bardanes  was  Greek  em- 
peror, they  became  once  more  influential  and  powerful. 
He  convened  a  new  council  at  Constantinople,  which 
reversed  the  decisions  of  the  sixth  council,  and  adopt- 
ed monothelism  as  an  orthodox  doctrine.  Some  few 
bishops  resisted,  but  were  driven  from  the  counciL 
Two  years  later  Anastasius  II  reinstituted  dyothelism, 
and  the  same  bishops  who  had  two  years  before  vetoed 
dyothelism  now  changed  their  mind,  and  adopted  it  as 
the  only  true  exposition  of  faith !  Thus  persecuted, 
the  Monothelites  retired  to  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Lebanon.  After  the  Crusades  (1291),  and  especially 
after  1596,  they  began  to  gradually  go  over  to  the  Ro- 
man Church,  although  retaining  the  communion  under 
both  kinds,  their  Syriac  missal,  the  marriage  of  priests, 
and  their  traditional  fast-days,  with  some  saints  of 
their  own,  especially  St  Maron.  See  Maronites. 
The  Monothelites  have  often  been  bitterly  persecuted, 
but  our  concern  for  the  cruelties  they  suffered  cannot 
but  be  lessened  by  the  consideration  of  the  persecutions 
which  in  the  day  of  their  power  they  were  tempted  to 
commit  against  their  orthodox  brethren.  See,  besides 
the  references  in  the  article  Monothelism,  Blunt, 
Diet,  of  Heresies  and  Sects,  s.  v. ;  Schaff,  Church  Hist. 
iii,  752  sq.;  Gregory,  Hist,  of  the  Christ.  Church,  i,  897; 
Mosheim,  Ecclesiastical  History,  ii,  86;  Robinson,  Pal- 
estine, iii,  744;  Walch,  Geschtchte  der  Ketserden,  ix, 
475 ;  Baumgarten,  Geschtchte  der  Rekgionspartheien,  p. 
617. 

Monrad,  Ditler  Gothard,  a  Danish  prelate  of 
note,  was  born  at  Copenhagen  Nov.  24, 1811.  In  1836 
he  passed  his  theological  examinations,  and  was  two 
years  later  honored  by  the  title  of  D.D.  In  1846  he 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Vester  Ulsler,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Laaland.  Having  taken  a  prominent  position 
in  the  national  party,  he  was  made  chaplain  March  24, 
1848,  but  occupied  the  position  only  until  the  following 
November,  when  he  retired,  together  with  most  of  his 
colleagues.  He  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  po- 
litical affairs  until  1850,  when  he  was  created  bishop  of 
Laaland-Falster,  and  later  figured  as  a  cabinet  officer 
until  1864.  After  the  unsuccessful  termination  of  the 
war  against  Prussia  he  migrated  to  New  Zealand,  where 
he  died  in  1874.  He  published  valuable  papers  on  the 
Organization  of  Schools  in  many  large  Protestant  Cities 
(1844),  besides  which  he  issued  mainly  "  Political  Pam- 
phlets" (1839-42).  See  Vapereau,  Dictionnaire  Universel 
des  Contemporams,  a.  v. 

Monro,  Alexander,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate,  was 
born  in  1648,  in  the  County  of  Ross.  After  having 
taught  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  he 
was  principal  of  that  of  Edinburgh  (1686),  and  had  just 
been  appointed  bishop  of  the  Orkney  Islands  when,  re- 
fusing to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  III,  he 
lost  that  dignity.  He  was  appointed  in  1688  bishop  of 
Argyle,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  were  institut- 
ed. He  died  in  1713.  Bishop  Monro  is  the  author  of 
XII  Sermons  (London,  1673, 8vo) :— Letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  occasioned  by  the  Twofold  Vindication  of  A  rch- 
bishop  Tillotson  (1696)  -.—Inquiry  into  the  New  Opinions 
of  the  Presbyterians,  etc  (1696,  8vo).  He  was  also 
the  author  of  one  of  the  four  letters  published  as  An 
Account  of  the  Present  Persecution  of  the  Church  of 
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Scotland  (1690, 4to,  68  pages).    See  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  vol.  ii,  s.  v. 

Monroe,  Andrew,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  called  the  patriarch  of  Mis- 
souri Methodism,  was  born  in  Hampshire  County,  Ya^ 
Oct  29,  1792 ;  was  converted  and  joined  the  Church 
when  but  a  youth.  In  March,  1815,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  sent  to  labor  on  the  Fairfield  Circuit  In 
the  following  year  he  was  admitted  on  trial  to  the  Ohio 
Conference.  In  1824  he  was  transferred  to  Missouri, 
and  stationed  at  St  Louis ;  he  returned  the  next  year, 
and  was  then  placed  over  the  St.  Louis  District,  which 
embraced  the  entire  state.  He  was  a  member  of  eleven 
General  Conferences,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Church,  South.  He  died  in  Mexico, 
Mo.,  Nov.  18,  1871.  His  several  appointments  were: 
1816,  Jefferson  Circuit;  1817,  Franklin  Circuit;  1818, 
Fountain  Head  Circuit ;  1819,  Bowling  Green.  In  the 
Kentucky  Conference:  1820,  Hopkinsville ;  1821  and 
1822,  Maysville;  1823,  presiding  elder  of  Augusta  Dis- 
trict. In  the  Missouri  Conference :  1824  and  1825,  St 
Louis  Station;  1826  and  1827,  presiding  elder  of  Mis- 
souri District ;  1828  and  1829,  St  Louis  Station ;  1880, 
St  Louis  District;  1831,  left,  by  request,  without  an 
appointment;  1832  to  1835,  presiding  elder  of  St  Louis 
District;  1836  and  1837,  Missouri  District;  1838,  Co- 
lumbia District ;  1839  and  1840,  agent  of  St.  Charles  Col- 
lege; 1841  and  1842,  St  Charles  Station,  and  agent  of 
the  college ;  1843,  presiding  elder  of  St  Charles  Dis- 
trict ;  1844  aud  1845,  presiding  elder  of  St  Charles  Dis- 
trict, and  agent  of  the  college ;  1846  to  1849,  presiding 
elder  of  Columbia  District ;  1850  and  1851,  Fayette  Cir- 
cuit; 1852  and  1853,  presiding  elder  of  Hannibal  Dis- 
trict ;  1854,  transferred  to  the  St.  Louis  Conference,  and 
appointed  superintendent  of  Kansas  Mission  District ; 
1855,  transferred  back  to  the  Missouri  Conference,  and 
appointed  presiding  elder  of  Fayette  District ;  1856  to 
1859,  presiding  elder  of  St  Charles  District ;  1860,  agent 
of  Central  College;  1861  and  1862,  Fayette  Circuit; 
1863  and  1864, Brunswick  District;  1865,  Fayette  Dis- 
trict; 1866  and  1867,  Conference  missionary;  1869  to 
1870,  St  Charles  District ;  1871,  Conference  missionary. 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  sketch  to  enter  into 
any  exhaustive  analysis  of  a  life  so  protracted,  aims  so 
single  and  sublime,  purposes  so  pertinaciously  adhered 
to  through  a  long,  eventful  course.  His  name  is  his- 
toric :  scarcely  a  book  of  Methodist  annals  has  appeared 
within  half  a  century  past  that  does  not  contain  it  See 
McFerrin,  Hist,  of  Meth.  in  Term,  ii,  473 ;  Minutes  of 
Conference  of  Meth.  Episc  CA.,  South  (1872);  Elliott, 
Hist,  of  the  Meth.  Episc  Ch.  in  the  South-west,  p.  74 
and  sq. 

Monroe,  Jonathan,  an  American  Methodist  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Annapolis,  Md,  June  11, 1801 ;  joined 
the  Baltimore  Conference,  and  was  appointed  to  Alle- 
ghany Circuit  in  1825 ;  in  1826,  to  Concord ;  in  1827  he 
was  ordained  deacon  by  bishop  Soule*,  and  appointed  to 
Shamoken;  in  1828,  to  Lewistown;  in  1829  he  was  or- 
dained elder  by  bishop  M'Kendree,  and  appointed  to 
Concord;  in  1830,  to  Gettysburg;  in  1831,  to  Shrews- 
bury ;  in  1833,  to  Patapsco ;  in  1835,  to  Calvert;  in  1837, 
to  Lewistown;  in  1839,  to  Warrior's  Mark;  in  1841,  to 
Huntingdon;  in  1843,  to  Bedford;  in  1845,  to  Westmin- 
ster; in  1847,  to  Liberty;  in  1849,  to  Montgomery;  in 
1850,  to  Gettysburg ;  in  i852,  to  Mechanicsburg ;  in  1854, 
to  Mercersburg;  in  1856,  to  East  Hartford;  in  1858,  to 
Great  Falls;  in  1859,  to  Hereford ;  in  1861,  to  Westmin- 
ster; in  1863,  to  Eramitsburg;  and  in  1864  he  became 
supernumerary,  and  retired  to  Westminster,  Carroll 
County,  Md.,  where  he  died,  Dec.  4, 1869.  His  Chris- 
dan  virtues,  uniform  piety,  and  devotion  to  his  calling 
demonstrated  the  power  of  divine  grace  in  his  life,  and 
endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him.  See  Minutes  of 
Baltimore  Conference  for  1870. 

Monroe,  Samuel  Torke,  D.D.,  an  eminent  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at 


Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey,  July  1, 1816.  He  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  a  thorough  English  training,  and  after 
his  conversion,  which  occurred  in  1833,  decided  to  devote 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.     He  la- 
bored for  several  years  as  a  local  preacher ;  was  admit- 
ted on  trial  into  the  New  Jersey  Conference  in  1843,  and 
quickly  rose  to  distinction  among  his  brethren.     His 
first  appointment  does  not  appear  in  the  minutes.     In 
1844  he  travelled  the  Sweedsborough  Circuit    At  the 
Conference  held  in  Mount  Holly  in  1845  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  full  connection,  and  stationed  at  Salem,  N.  J. 
He  was  returned  to  the  same  appointment  in  1846.    In 
1847-48  he  preached  in  Paterson ;  in  1849-50,  in  New- 
ark ;  in  1851,  at  Princeton.     He  was  next  successively 
stationed  at  Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Camden,  Trenton, 
and  Trinity  Church,  Newark  (located  in  Newark  Con- 
ference, to  which  he  had  been  transferred).    He  served 
as  presiding  elder  several  years,  first  in  the  Bridgeton 
District,  after  he  had  preached  at  Camden ;  arid  in  the 
Camden  District  after  he  had  labored  in  Trenton.     He 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Conference  in  1856,  I860, 
and  1864,  at  which  last  time  he  was  prominently  named 
for  the  episcopacy.    He  was  by  this  body  then  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  General  Missionary  Committee, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed  by  the  bishops  of 
the  Church  as  recording  secretary  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized society  for  "  Church  extension."    Upon  this  work 
he  entered  with  his  usual  vigor  and  zeal,  and  was  meet- 
ing with  success  beyond  the  highest  expectation  of  the 
friends  of  the  enterprise.     On  Sunday,  the  27th  of 
January,  1867,  he  had  preached  in  St  Paul's  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  City,  for  the  cause  of 
"Church  extension,"  and  was  on  his' way  from  Camden, 
New  Jersey,  to  New  York,  with  the  intention  of  occupy- 
ing one  of  the  city  pulpits  for  the  same  object,  when  he 
was  lost  overboard  a  train,  no  one  has  ever  found  how, 
and  was  killed  in  the  fall,  February  9, 1867,  as  was  de- 
clared by  the  verdict  of  a  coroner's  jury.    Few  men 
labored  more  earnestly  for  the  Church  than  did  Dr.  Mon- 
roe.   After  his  appointment  to  the  secretaryship,  be- 
sides attending  to  an  extensive  correspondence,  he  vis- 
ited and  addressed  some  fifty  Conferences  upon  the 
subject  of  "  Church  extension ;"  preached  once  or  twice 
nearly  every  Sabbath ;  organized  his  work  almost  over 
the  whole  Church;  and  raised  and  disbursed  about 
$60,000  during  the  first  year  of  the  society's  existence. 
During  this  period  his  labors  were  undoubtedly  exces- 
sive ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  had  the  best  op- 
portunity for  knowing,  were  beginning  sensibly  to  im- 
pair his  health  and  vigor.    "  Dr.  Monroe,1'  say  the  New- 
ark Conference  Minutes  of  1867,  "was  in  many  respects  * 
a  remarkable  man.    As  a  Christian,  he  was  conscien- 
tious, without  being  morbidly  sensitive ;  fervent  in  spir- 
it, without  being  boisterous  or  fanatical;  faithful,  with- 
out being  severe  or  censorious;  and  spiritual  and  pure 
in  heart,  without  a  profession  of  extraordinary  religions 
attainments.  .  .  .  His  success  in  winning  souls  to 
Christ  proved  that  wherever  he  labored  God  was  with 
him.    As  a  preacher  he  was  able,  evangelical,  and  edi- 
fying ;  and  as  a  pastor  diligent,  sympathetic,  and  faith- 
ful.   But  that  which  distinguished  him  more  than  any- 
thing else  was  his  remarkably  clear  perception  of  the 
relations  of  things,  his  rapid  mental  comparisons  and 
inductions,  and  his  consequent  seemingly  intuitive  and 
almost  infallible  judgment   In  this  respect  he  had  prob- 
ably no  superiors,  if,  indeed,  he  had  many  equals,  in  our 
Church.    Remarkably  free  from  prejudice  and  selfish- 
ness, and  ever  cool  and  conscientious,  and  with  a  mind 
that  could  grasp  a  question,  view  it  in  all  its  relations, 
and  at  once  deduce  the  appropriate  conclusion,  he  was 
an  eminently  wise  and  safe  counsellor  in  everything 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God."    The  N.  Y.  Meth- 
odist (February  16, 1867),  commenting  on  his  death, 
says :  "  Dr.  Monroe  was  one  of  the  leading  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Methodist  Church. ...  As  secre- 
tary of  the  Church  Extension  Society,  he  displayed  his 
characteristic  good  sense,  rare  executive  ability,  labo- 
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riousness,  and  eminent  pulpit  power.  In  all  these  ele- 
ments of  character  he  excelled."  See  also  Ladies*  Re- 
pository, March,  1868 ;  Appleton's  Annual,  1867 ;  N.  Y. 
Christian  Advocate,  February  8, 1872  (MS.  Sermons  of 
the  late  Dr.  Monroe).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Monroe,  'William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Alleghany  County,  IndM 
Sept.  8, 1783.  He  was  converted  when  but  a  youth ; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1809,  and  entered  the  Balti- 
more Conference  in  1810.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by 
bishop  M'Kendree,  and  elder  by  bishop  Asbury.  His 
active  ministerial  life  extended  over  a  period  of  thirty- 
three  years,  during  which  time  he  labored  on  some  of 
the  most  difficult  circuits  in  the  Baltimore  Conference. 
Mr.  Monroe  was  a  man  of  Christian  virtues  and  great 
piety,  and  his  true  devotion  to  Methodism  has  endeared 
him  to  the  whole  Church.  His  appointments  were— 
Lyttleton  Circuit,  Huntington  Circuit,  Greenville  Cir- 
cuit, Randolph  Circuit,  Georgetown,  D.C.,  Redstone  Cir- 
cuit, East  Wheeling,  Monongahela,  Rockingham  Cir- 
cuit, Va.  ;  Alleghany,  Va. ;  Ebenezer,  Washington,  D.C. ; 
Chambersburg;  Winchester,  Va. ;  Stafford,  Va. ;  Rock- 
ingham, Va.;  Staunton, Va. ;  Berkeley, Va. ;  Jefferson; 
Berkeley,  Va. ;  South  Branch ;  and  Hillsborough.  After 
this  for  two  years  (1837  and  1838)  he  was  supernume- 
rary. In  1839-40  he  was  stationed  at  Boonsborough, 
and  in  1841  at  Codorus  Mission.  In  1844  he  was  again 
supernumerary;  in  1843-44,  Mercersburg;  and  in  1845, 
Greencastle.  This  year  closed  his  active  service,  and 
in  1846  he  asked  for  and  obtained  a  superannuated  rela- 
tion, which  he  sustained  until  removed  to  the  Church 
triumphant.  He  died  in  Washington  County,  Md., 
May  29, 1871.  See  General  Minutes  of  the  M.E.Church, 
1872,  p.  17. 

Monseigneur  (my  lord),  a  French  title,  once  ap- 
plied to  saints,  and  subsequently  to  princes,  nobles,  cer- 
tain high  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  other  titled 
personages,  is  now  only  given  to  prelates.  The  Italian 
monsignore  has  a  similar  signi6cation. 
Monsignore.  See  Monseigneur. 
Monster.  See  Ska-monster. 
Monstrance.  See  Monstrantia. 
Monstrantia  (Monstbum,  Ostensorium)  is  a 
vessel  used  for  the  preserving  of  relics,  and  particularly 
for  the  consecrated  host  (tanctissimum,  venerabile,  eucha- 
ristid),  and  in  which  they  are  presented  to  the  adoration 
of  the  people.  When,  in  the  13th  century,  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  was  established  by  the  Church,  the 
elevation  of  the  host  followed,  as  also  its  special  exhi- 
bition, for  instance,  in  the  procession  of  Corpus-Christi 
Day  (q.  v.).  For  that  purpose  the  host  (q.  v.)  was  placed 
on  a  curved  surface  (lunula),  and  introduced  in  a  trans- 
parent vessel  (monstrantia,  in  qua  tub  vitro  crystallino 
cruor  inclusus  [Du  Fresne,  Glossar.  s.  h.  v.]).  This  case 
(phylacterium,  arcula)  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
rays,  forming  an  image  of  the  sun,  or  the  like,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  stand.  It  is  placed  on  the  altar.  Thus 
the  monstrantia  becomes  a  movable  shrine  for  the  sac- 
rament (tabernaeulum  gestatorium),  generally  made  of 

costly  material,  and  richly  deco- 
rated. "At  first,"  says  Walcott 
(Sacred  Archeology,  p.  390), 
"  it  took  the  shape  of  an  ordina- 
ry reliquary,  but  at  length  was 
made  like  a  tower  of  crystal,  of 
cylindrical  form,  and  mounted 
on  a  foot  like  that  of  a  chalice, 
and  covered  by  a  spire-like  can- 
opy, with  flying  buttresses.  In- 
side the  cylinder  was  a  crescent 
held  by  an  angel,  in  which  the 
host  was  set :  m  some  cases  the 
cylinder  was  replaced  by  a  quar- 
terfoil,  or  was  surrounded  by  a 
foliage  like  a  jesse-tree,  and  at  a 
Monstrance.  later  date  by  the  sun,  a  lumi- 


nous disk,  with  rays  alternately  straight  and  wavy,  set 
upon  a  stand.  Upon  the  vessel  itself  the  Doom  was 
often  represented,  and  relics  were  placed  in  it.  The 
monstrance  did  not  become  common  till  the  15th,  and 
is  probably  not  earlier  than  the  14th  century.  It  bore 
different  forms:  (1)  a  little  tower,  jewelled,  and  hav- 
ing apertures  of  glass  or  crystal ;  (2)  the  figure  of  a  saint, 
or  the  Holy  I^amb,  with  St.  John  the  Baptist  pointing  to 
it ;  (3)  a  cross ;  (4)  a  crystal  lantern,  or  tube,  mounted  on 
a  pedestal  of  precious  metal,  and  covered  with  a  canopy 
in  the  15th  century ;  (5)  a  sun,  with  rays,  containing  in 
the  centre  a  kind  of  pyx  (this  is  found  as  early  as  the 
16th  century)."  The  ecclesiastical  laws  now  regulate 
its  construction.  The  statutes  of  the  archbishopric  of 
Prague  of  1605,  tit.  xviii,  command,  for  instance, "  Mon- 
strantia ad  exponendam  vel  in  processionibus  deferendam 
hostiam  magnam,  si  non  ex  auro,  aut  argento,  saltern  ex 
aurichalco  bene  aurato  refulgeat,  et  velo  vel  peplo  con- 
gruo  omata  sit."  The  monstrantia  is  a  sacred  vessel, 
and  not  to  be  touched  by  an  unconsecrated  person ;  hence 
any  one  who  stole  it  was  to  be  burned  to  death.  The 
high  altar  is  always  provided  with  a  monstrantia,  and 
often  the  side  altars  also.  All  evangelical  churches 
have  rejected  the  prayer  De  venerabile  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  Luther  declared,  "  It  is  insulting  and  dis- 
honoring to  the  holy  sacrament  to  carry  it  about,  and  to 
make  it  an  instrument  of  idle  idolatry."  See  also  Her- 
zog,  ReaUEncyklopddie,  he,  757. 

Montagioll,  Cassiodoro,  a  learned  Italian  eccle- 
siastic, was  born  at  Modena  Feb.  5,  1698 ;  entered  the 
Benedictine  Order  in  1717,  and  successively  filled  sev- 
eral prominent  offices  in  the  order.  He  gave  himself 
largely  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  His  principal  works 
are,  Esercizi  di  celesti  ajfetti,  tratti  dal  libro  de*  Salmi 
(Rome,  1742) : — Trattato  practico  delta  carita  Cristiana 
in  quanto  e  amor  verso  Dio  (Bologna,  1751,  and  Venice, 
1761):  —  Enchiridio  evangelico  (Mod.  1755):  —  Manx- 
era  facile  di  medUare  confrutto  le  massime  Cristiane 
(Bologna,  1759, 2  vols.) :  —  Detfi  pratiche  e  ricordi  di  S. 
Andrea  Avellino  (Venice,  1771) : — Parabole  del  fgliuol 
di  Dio  (Plaisance,  1772) : — //  divtno  sermone  nel  monte 
(Rome,  1779). 

Montagnnoli,  Giovajtni  Domenico,  an  Italian 
theologian,  was  bora  at  Batignano  (territory  of  Sienna) 
in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century.  As  a  Dominican 
monk,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  austere  piety,  as 
well  as  for  his  attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thom- 
as. He  was  the  author  of  Defensiones  philosophica  an- 
gelica Thomisticm  (Venice,  1609,  fol.).  This  work,  en- 
larged and  revised,  appeared  again  under  the  same  title 
at  Naples  in  1610).  See  tichard  et  Que'tif,  Script.  Ord. 
Pradicat.  ii,  337. — Hoefer,  A  our.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Montagu,  Walter,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of 
note,  was  born  at  London  in  1604.  He  was  the  son 
of  Sir  Henry  Montagu,  who  afterwards  became  earl  of 
Manchester.  After  being  educated  at  Sidney  College, 
Cambridge,  he  travelled  abroad,  and  became  a  convert 
to  Romanism,  though  opposed  by  his  nearest  friends. 
On  returning  to  his  native  land,  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion and  secured  the  favor  of  his  queen,  who  appointed 
him  her  confessor.  She  also  honored  him  by  sending 
him  on  a  confidential  mission  to  Rome,  where  he  met 
with  a  gracious  reception  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  The 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  clouded  his  prosperity, 
and  in  1643  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where 
he  remained  confined  for  several  years.  As  soon  as  he 
was  released  he  retired  into  France,  where  he  became 
abbot  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Nantcuil.  He 
afterwards  obtained  the  rich  abbey  of  St,  Martin's,  near 
Pontoise,  where  he  remained  until  the  Restoration,  when 
the  queen -mother  of  England  appointed  him  master 
of  St.  Catharine's  Hospital,  a  position  occupied  by  him 
till  his  death  at  Paris  in  1677.  As  an  author,  the  chief 
works  of  his  pen  are,  The  Shepherds  Paradise,  a  pas- 
toral comedy  possessing  some  merit,  though  ridiculed 
severely  by  Sir  John  Suckling  in  his  "  Sessions  of  the 
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Poets"  :— Miscellanea  Spiritualia,  published  in  two  parts 
(1648-54),  a  series  of  religious  essays  or  tracts : — a  Letter 
from  Paris  to  his  father,  in  which  he  justifies  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  states  his  personal  reasons  for  changing 
his  belief.  This  letter  was  printed  with  lord  Falk- 
land's Discourse  on  Infallibility  (1651).  He  also  made 
an  English  translation  of  Bossuet's  Exposition  of  the 
Doctrines  of  ike  Catholic  Church  (1672).     (H.  W.  T.) 

Montague,  Richard,  D.D.    Sec  Mount agu. 

Montaigne,  Michel,  Seigneur  de,  a  distinguished 
French  moralist,  remarkable  for  his  deep  insight  into 
the  principles  of  our  common  nature,  was  born  Feb. 
28, 1538,  and  was  a  younger  son  of  a  nobleman,  whose 
estate,  from  which  the  family  name  arose,  was  situated 
in  the  province  of  Perigord,  near  the  river  Dordogne. 
His  father,  an  eccentric,  blunt,  feudal  baron,  placed 
him  under  the  care  of  a  German  tutor  who  did  not 
speak  French,  and  the  intercourse  between  tutor  and 
pupil  was  carried  on  entirely  in  Latin ;  and  even  his 
parents  made  it  a  rule  to  address  him  in  that  language, 
of  which  they  knew  a  sufficient  number  of  words  for 
common  purposes.  The  attendants  were  enjoined  to 
follow  the  same  practice.  "  They  all  became  Latin- 
ized," says  Montaigne  himself;  uand  even  the  villa- 
gers in  the  neighborhood  learned  words  in  that  lan- 
guage, some  of  which  took  root  in  the  country,  and  be- 
came of  common  use  among  the  people."  Thus,  with- 
out the  aid  of  scholastic  teaching,  Montaigne  spoke 
Latin  long  before  he  could  speak  French,  which  he  was 
afterwards  obliged  to  learn  like  a  foreign  language. 
He  studied  Greek  in  the  same  manner,  by  way  of  pas- 
time more  than  as  a  task.  He  was  sent  to  the  college 
of  Guienne,  at  Bordeaux ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
completed  bis  college  education.  He  then  studied  law, 
and  in  1554  he  waB  made  "conseiller,"  or  judge,  in  the 
Parliament  of  Bordeaux.  He  repaired  several  times 
to  court,  and  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Henri  II,  by  whom, 
or,  as  some  say,  by  Charles  IX,  he  was  made  a  gentle- 
man of  the  king's  chamber  and  a  knight  of  the  Order 
of  St  Michael.  When  he  was  thirty-three  years  of 
age  Montaigne  married,  to  please  his  friends  rather, 
as  he  says,  than  himself,  for  he  was  not  inclined  to  a 
married  life.  He,  however,  always  lived  on  good  terms 
with  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter.  He  man- 
aged his  own  estate,  on  which  he  generally  resided, 
and  from  which  he  derived  an  income  of  about  6000 
livres.  In  1569  Montaigne  translated  into  French  a 
Latin  work  of  Raymond  de  Sebonde  or  Sebon,  a  Span- 
ish divine,  on  Natural  Theology ,  at  the  request  of  his 
then  recently  deceased  father,  who  had  feared  for  his 
son's  apostasy  to  Protestantism  (com p.  Fisher,  Hist. 
Ref.  p.  6,  note  2).  France  was  at  that  time  desolated 
by  civil  and  religious  war,  and  Montaigne,  disapprov- 
ing of  the  conduct  of  the  court  towards  the  Protes- 
tants, and  yet  being  by  education  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  by  principle  and  disposition  loyal  to  the  king,  was 
glad  to  live  in  retirement,  and  take  no  part  in  public 
affairs  except  by  exhorting  both  parties  to  moderation 
and  mutual  charity.  By  this  conduct  he  became,  as 
might  be  expected,  obnoxious  to  both  sides.  The 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  plunged  him  into  a  deep 
melancholy,  for  he  detested  cruelty  and  the  shedding 
of  blood.  It  was  about  this  dismal  epoch  of  1572  that 
he  began  to  write  his  Essais,  which  were  published  in 
March,  1580,  and  met  with  great  success.  (See  below.) 
With  a  view  to  restoring  his  health,  which  was  not 
good,  Montaigne  undertook  a  journey  to  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  lastly  to  Italy.  At  Rome  he  was  well 
received  by  several  cardinals  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, and  was  introduced  to  pope  Gregory  XIII, 
and  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome  by  a  bull 
of  the  pope,  an  honor  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
very  proud.  Montaigne  was  delighted  with  Rome ;  he 
there  found  himself  at  home  among  those  scenes  and 
monuments  which  were  connected  with  his  earliest 
studies  and  the  first  impressions  of  his  boyish  years. 


He  wrote  a  journal  of  his  tour,  evidently  not  intended 
for  publication ;  but  the  manuscript,  when  discovered 
after  nearly  two  centuries  in  an  old  chest  in  the  cha- 
teau of  his  family,  was  published  (in  1774)  under  the 
title  of  Journal  du  Voyage  de  Michel  de  Montaigne  en  Ita- 
lic, par  la  Suisse  et  VAUemagne,  en  1580-81.  It  is  one 
of  the  earliest  descriptions  of  Italy  written  in  a  modern 
language.  While  he  was  abroad  he  was  elected  may- 
or of  Bordeaux  by  the  votes  of  the  citizens,  an  honor 
which  he  would  have  declined  had  not  the  king,  Henri 
III,  insisted  upon  his  accepting  the  office.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  two  years  Montaigne  was  re-elected  for  an 
equal  period.  On  his  retiring  from  office  he  returned 
to  his  patrimonial  estate.  The  war  of  the  League  was 
then  raging  in  the  country,  and  Montaigne  had  some 
difficulty  in  saving  his  family  and  property  from  the 
violence  of  the  contending  factions.  At  this  time.the 
plague  also  broke  out  in  his  neighborhood  (in  1586), 
and  obliged  him  to  leave  his  residence  and  wander 
about  various  parts  of  the  country.  He  was  at  Paris 
in  1588,  busy  with  a  new  edition  of  the  EssaU.  It 
appears  from  De  Thou's  account  that  about  this  time 
Montaigne  was  employed  in  negotiations  with  a  view 
to  conclude  a  peace  between  Henri  of  Navarre,  after- 
wards Henri  IV,  and  the  duke  of  Guise.  At  Paris  he 
became  acquainted  with  Mademoiselle  de  Gournay,  a 
young  lady  who  had  conceived  a  kind  of  sentimental 
affection  for  him  from  reading  his  book.  Attended  by 
her  mother  she  visited  him,  and  introduced  herself  to 
him,  and  from  that  time  he  called  her  his  "fille  d'alli- 
ance,"  or  adopted  daughter,  a  title  which  she  retained 
for  the  rest  of  her  life,  as  she  never  married.  Mon- 
taigne was  then  fifty-five  years  of  age.  This  attach- 
ment, which,  though  warm  and  reciprocal,  has  every 
appearance  of  having  been  of  a  purely  Platonic  nature, 
is  one  of  the  remarkable  incidents  of  Montaigne's  life. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mademoiselle  Gournay  and 
her  mother  crossed  one  half  of  France,  notwithstand- 
ing the  civil  troubles  and  the  insecurity  of  the  roads, 
to  repair  to  Montaigne's  residence  and  mingle  their 
tears  with  those  of  his  widow  and  daughter.  On  his 
return  from  Paris  in  the  latter  part  of  1588,  Montaigne 
stopped  at  Blois  with  De  Thou,  Pasquier,  and  other 
friends.  The  States-General  were  then  assembled  in 
that  city,  in  which  the  duke  de  Guise  and  his  brother 
the  cardinal  were  treacherously  murdered,  on  the  23d 
and  24th  of  December  of  that  year.  Montaigne  had 
long  foreseen  that  the  civil  dissensions  could  only  ter- 
minate with  the  death  of  one  of  the  great  party  lead- 
ers. He  had  also  said  to  De  Thou  that  Henri  of  Na- 
varre was  inclined  to  adopt  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
but  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  forsaken  by  his  party; 
and  that,  on  the  other  side,  Guise  himself  would  not 
have  been  averse  to  embracing  the  Protestant  relig- 
ion, if  he  could  thereby  have  promoted  his  ambitious 
views.  After  the  catastrophe  Montaigne  returned  to 
his  chateau.  In  the  following  year  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Pierre  Charron,  a  theological  writer  of 
considerable  reputation,  and  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  him.  Charron,  in  his  book  De  la  Sagesse, 
borrowed  many  ideas  from  Montaigne's  Essau.  Mon- 
taigne by  his  will  empowered  Charron  to  assume  the 
coat  of  arms  of  his  family,  as  he  himself  had  no  male 
issue.  Montaigne's  health  was  in  a  declining  state 
for  a  considerable  time  before  his  death;  he  was  af- 
flicted with  the  gravel  and  the  colic,  and  he  obstinate- 
ly refused  to  consult  medical  men,  of  whom  he  had 
generally  an  indifferent  opinion.  In  September,  1592, 
he  fell  ill  of  a  malignant  quinsy,  which  kept  him 
speechless  for  three  days,  during  which  he  had  re- 
course to  his  pen  to  signify  his  last  wishes.  He  in- 
vited several  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood,  in  order 
that  he  might  take  leave  of  them,  and  when  they  were 
all  assembled  in  his  room,  a  priest  said  mass,  and  at 
the  elevation  of  the  host,  Montaigne,  while  half  raised 
up  in  his  bed,  with  his  hands  joined  together  as  in 
prayer,  expired,  Sept.  18, 1592.    His  body  was  buried 
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at  Bordeaux  in  the  church  of  the  Feuillants.  The  char- 
acter of  Montaigne  is  amply  delineated  in  his  Essais. 
They  contain  much  that  an  advanced  Christianity  can 
hardly  approve,  yet,  notwithstanding  these  inconsist- 
encies, it  is  impossible  to  avoid  admiring  the  continued 
benignity  and  pensive  gayety  which  distinguished  his 
temper.  The  amiableness  of  his  private  life  is  attest- 
ed by  the  fact  that,  under  the  five  monarchs  who  dur- 
ing his  time  successively  swayed  the  sceptre  of  a  king- 
dom torn  with  fanatical  divisions,  his  person  and  prop- 
erty were  always  respected  by  both  parties ;  and  few 
at  an  advanced  age  can  6ay,  like  him,  that  they  are 
yet  untainted  with  a  quarrel  or  a  lawsuit. 

Montaigne's  Essais  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
conflicting  criticism.  If  we  reflect  upon  the  age  and 
the  intellectual  condition  of  the  country  in  which  the 
author  lived,  we  must  consider  them  a  very  extraordi- 
nary production,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  learn- 
ing contained  in  the  work,  although  that  is  very  con- 
siderable, as  for  the  clear  good-sense,  philosophical  spir- 
it, and  frank,  liberal  tone  which  pervades  their  pages, 
as  well  as  for  the  attractive  simplicity  of  the  language. 
Literature  was  then  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  France,  the 
language  was  hardly  formed,  tho  country  was  dis- 
turbed by  feudal  turbulence,  ignorant  fanaticism,  dead- 
ly intolerance,  and  civil  factions,  and  yet  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  a  country  gentleman,  living  in  a  remote 
province,  himself  belonging  to  the  then  rude,  fierce, 
feudal  aristocracy,  composed  a  work  full  of  moral  max- 
ims and  precepts,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  founded  on  a 
system  of  natural  ethics,  on  the  beauty  of  virtue  and 
of  justice,  and  on  the  lessons  of  history ;  and  this  book 
was  read  with  avidity  amid  the  turmoil  of  factions,  the 
din'  of  civil  war,  and  the  cries  of  persecution  and  mur- 
der. "  The  Essais  of  Montaigne,"  says  Hallam,  "  make 
in  several  respects  an  epoch  in  literature,  less  on  ac- 
count of  their  real  importance  than  of  their  influence 
on  the  taste  and  opinions  of  Europe.  ...  No  prose 
writer  of  the  16th  century  has  been  so  generally  read, 
nor,  probably,  given  so  much  delight.  Whatever  may 
be  our  estimate  of  Montaigne  as  a  philosopher — a 
name  which  he  was  far  from  arrogating — there  will  be 
but  one  opinion  of  the  felicity  and  brightness  of  his 
genius1'  {Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  ii, 
29).  "  The  author  of  these  Essais, "  says  Leo  Joubert, 
"  is  certainly  the  most  independent  spirit  that  ever  ex- 
isted— independent  without  revolt,  and  detached  from 
the  systems  of  others  without  having  any  system  of 
his  own.  .  .  .  We  recognise  in  his  Essais  a  nature  well 
endowed,  not  heroic,  perhaps,  but  generous,  exquisite- 
ly sensible,  not  aspiring  to  the  sublime,  capable  of  de- 
votion, and  incapable  of  a  base  act — in  fine,  a  model  of 
what  we  may  call  average  virtue"  (la  vertu  moyenne) 
(NouveUe  Biographic  G inhale,  s.  v.).  Sprightly  hu- 
mor, independence,  nzivete',  and  originality  are  the 
characteristics  of  his  mind;  and  his  style  is  admired 
for  its  graceful  simplicity.  His  works  are  highly  sea- 
soned with  his  own  individuality,  and  afford  much  in- 
sight into  his  character.  "  The  Essais,"  says  Emer- 
son, "are  an  entertaining  soliloquy  on  every  random 
topic  that  came  into  the  author's  head — treating  ev- 
erything without  ceremony,  yet  with  masculine  sense. 
There  have  been  men  with  deeper  insight,  but,  one 
-would  say,  never  a  man  with  such  abundance  of 
thoughts:  he  is  never  dull,  never  insincere,  and  has  tho 
genius  to  make  the  reader  care  for  all  that  he  cares  for. 
.  .  .  This  book  of  Montaigne  the  world  has  endorsed 
by  translating  it  into  all  tongues  and  printing  seventy- 
five  editions  of  it  in  Europe — and  that,  too,  a  circula. 
tion  somewhat  chosen,  namely,  among  courtiers,  sol- 
diers, princes,  men  of  the  world,  and  men  of  wit  and 
generosity"  {Representative  Men).  John  Morley,  the 
eminent  English  writer  and  most  recent  biographer  of 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  (Lond.  1873,  2  vols.  8vo),  fre- 
quently turns  aside  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Montaigne,  and 
acknowledges  that  the  author  of  Emile  had  read  Mon- 


taigne's Essais  ((with  that  profit  and  increase  which 
attends  the  dropping  of  the  good  ideas  of  other  men 
into  fertile  minds"  (ii,  198 ;  comp.  i,  144). 

The  morality  of  the  Essais  has  been  called — and 
not  unreasonably,  though  not  correctly  in  the  expres- 
sion— a  pagan  morality :  it  is  not  founded  on  the  faith 
and  the  hopes  of  Christianity,  and  its  principles  are  in 
many  respects  widely  different  from  those  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Montaigne  was  a  sceptic,  but  not  a  determined 
infidel ;  his  philosophy  is  in  a  great  measure  that  of 
Seneca  and  other  ancient  writers,  whose  books  were 
the  first  that  were  put  into  his  hands  when  a  child.  Ac- 
cordingly Pascal,  Nicole,  and  other  Christian  moral- 
ists, while  they  do  justice  to  Montaigne's  talents,  and 
the  many  good  sentiments  contained  in  his  work,  are 
very  severe  upon  his  ethics,  taken  as  a  system.  "  An- 
cient scepticism,"  says  Ueberweg,  "was  revived,  and, 
in  part,  in  a  peculiar  manner  further  developed  by 
Montaigne.  The  scepticism  of  this  clever  man  of  the 
world  was  more  or  less  directed  to  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  was  generally  brought  in  the  end,  by  a — 
whether  sincere  or  merely  prudent — recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  a  revelation,  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  human  reason,  into  harmonv  with  theologv"  (Jlist. 
Pkilos.  [N.  Y.  1874,  2  vols,  8vo]  ii,  14;  comp.  Fisher, 
Hist.  Ref.  [N.  Y.  1873, 8vo]  p.  251).  One  of  the  ablest 
of  moralists  of  our  own  time,  Prof.  Vinet,  has  given, 
we  think,  a  very  fair  analysis  of  the  spirit  of  Mon- 
taigne's ethics  {Essais  de  Philosophic  Morale  Rdigieu&c 
suivis  de  queiques  Essais  de  Critique  Litteraire,  Paris, 
1828).  In  the  fifty-fourth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of 
the  Essais,  Montaigne,  after  distinguishing  two  sorts 
of  ignorance,  the  one  which  precedes  all  instruction, 
and  the  other  which  follows  partial  instruction,  goes 
on  to  say  that  "  men  of  simple  minds,  devoid  of  curi- 
osity and  of  learning,  are  Christians  through  rever- 
ence and  obedience ;  that  minds  of  middle  growth  and 
moderate  capacities  are  most  prone  to  doubt  and  er- 
ror; but  that  higher  intellects,  more  clear-sighted, 
and  better  grounded  in  science,  form  a  superior  class 
of  believers,  who,  through  long  and  religious  investi- 
gations, arrive  at  the  fountain  of  light  of  the  Script- 
ures, and  feel  the  mysterious  and  divine  meaning  of 
our  ecclesiastical  doctrines.  And  we  see  some  who 
reach  this  last  stage  through  the  second,  with  marvel- 
lous fruit  and  confirmation,  and  who,  having  attained 
the  extreme  boundary  of  Christian  intelligence,  enjoy 
their  success  with  modesty  and  thanksgiving ;  unlike 
those  men  of  another  stamp,  who,  in  order  to  clear 
themselves  of  the  suspicions  arising  from  their  past 
errors,  become  violent,  indiscreet,  unjust,  and  throw 
discredit  on  the  cause  they  pretend  to  serve."  A  few 
lines  farther  on  Montaigne  modestly  places  himself  in 
the  second  class,  namely,  of  those  who,  disdaining  the 
first  state  of  uninformed  simplicity,  have  not  yet  at- 
tained the  third  and  last  exalted  stage,  "  and  who,"  he 
says,  "arc  thereby  rendered  inept,  importunate,  and 
troublesome  to  society.  But  I,  for  my  part,  endeavor, 
as  much  as  I  can,  to  fall  back  upon  my  first  and  natural 
condition,  from  which  I  have  idly  attempted  to  de- 
part." In  his  chapter  on  prayers  (bk.  i,  56)  he  recom- 
mends the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  terms  evidently 
sincere ;  and  in  the  journal  of  his  travels,  which  was 
not  intended  for  publication,  he  manifested  Christian 
sentiments  in  several  places.  Montaigne  has  been 
censured  for  several  licentious  and  some  cynical  pas- 
sages in  his  Essais.  This  licentiousness,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  in  the  expressions  than  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  author.  He  spoke  plainly  of  things  which 
are  not  alluded  to  in  a  more  refined  state  of  society, 
but  he  did  so  evidently  without  bad  intentions,  and 
only  followed  the  common  usage  of  his  time.  Mon- 
taigne combats  earnestly  the  malignant  feelings  fre- 
quent in  man — injustice,  oppression,  inhumanity,  un- 
charitablencs8.  His  chapters  on  pedantry,  on  the  ed- 
ucation of  children,  and  on  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, are  remarkably  good.     He  also  throws  much 
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light  011  the  state  of  manners  and  society  in  France  in 
his  time.  The  Essais  have  gone  through  very  many 
editions,  and  been  translated  into  most  European  lan- 
guages: the  edition  of  Paris  (1725,  3  vols.  4to)  was 
perhaps  the  most  complete  until  the  appearance  of  the 
recent  edition,  Avec  Us  notes  de  tons  Us  commentateurs, 
ckoisies  et  completes  par  M.  J.  V.  Le  Clerc,  et  une  nou- 
velle  etude  sur  Montaigne  par  Prkvost-Paradol  (Paris, 
1865).  Cotton's,  the  best  and  oldest  English  transla- 
tion, ia  somewhat  coarse,  though  characteristic.  It 
has  frequently  been  revised,  and  in  the  form  given  it 
by  the  learned  Ha:.'itt  is  pronounced  a  superior  work. 
Very  recently  an  -dition  of  the  Complete  Works  of 
Montaigne,  etc.,  was  brought  out  at  London  (1873). 
Vernier  published  in  1810  Noticts  et  Observations  pour 
faetiiter  la  Lecture  des  Essais  de  Montaigne  (Paris,  2 
vols.  8vo).  It  is  a  useful  commentary.  Meusnier  de 
Querlon  published  his  journal  under  the  title  Journal 
du  Voyage  de  Michel  de  Montaigne  (Rome,  1774,  4to). 
Extracts  from  the  Essais  have  at  various  times  been 
published,  as  Pensees  de  Montaigne,  propres  a  firmer 
r  esprit  et  les  maws,  par  Artaud  (Paris,  1700, 12mo) ; 
L 'Esprit  de  Montaigne,  ou  les  maximes,  pensees,  juge- 
ments,  et  reflexions  de  cet  auteur  ridigies  par  ordre  de 
matUres,  par  Pesselier  (Berlin  [Paris],  1753,  2  vols. 
12mo);  Christianisme  de  Montaigne,  ou  pensees  de  ce 
grand  homme  sur  la  religion,  par  M.  i'Abbe  L.  (Labou- 
derie)  (Paris,  1819,  8vo).  See  De  Thou,  Historic,  sui 
temporis;  E.  Pasquier,  Lettres;  La  Croix  du  Maine, 
Bibliotheque  Francois* ;  J.  Bouhier,  Mimoires  sur  la  vie 
et  les  outrages  de  Montaigne,  avec  une  comparaison 
cTEpictete  et  de  Montaigne  (by  B.  Pascal);  Talbert, 
tloge  de  Mich,  de  Montaigne  (Paris,  1775, 12 mo) ;  Dom 
Devienne,  Eloge  historique  deMich.de  Montaigne  (Paris, 
1775,  12mo) ;  La  Dixmerie,  Eloge  analytique  et  histo- 
rique de  Montaigne  (Paris,  1781, 8vo) ;  Mme.  de  Boor- 
die- Viot,  Eloge  de  Montaigne  (Paris,  1800,  8vo) ;  Jay, 
Eloge  de  Montaigne  (1812,  8vo);  Droz,  Eloge  de  Mi- 
chel  Montaigne  (1812,  8vo);  Villemain,  Eloge  de  Mon- 
taigne (Journal  des  Savons,  July  and  October,  1855) ; 
Payen,  Notice  bibHographique  sur  Montaigne  (new  ed. 
Paris,  1856,  8vo) ;  Documents  inedits  ou  peu  connus  sur 
Montaigne  (1847,  8vo)  ;  Nouveaux  documents  (1850, 
8vo);  Documents  inidits  (1855,  8vo);  Recherches  sur 
Montaigne  (1856, 8vo) ;  Grttn,  La  viepubUque  de  Michel 
Montaigne  (Paris,  1855,  8vo);  Vinet,  Essai  de  Philo- 
sopfde  morale;  Emerson,  Representative  Men;  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Port-Royal;  Causeries  du  lundi,  vol.  iv;  Cle- 
ment, Revue  Contemporaine,  Aug.  81, 1855 ;  Bayle  St. 
John,  Montaigne,  the  Essayist  (Lond.  1858);  De  Las- 
champs,  M.  de  Montaigne  (2d  ed.  Paris,  1860, 12mo) ; 
Br  In  bene  t,  Les  Essais  de  Montaigne  dans  Uurs  rapports 
avec  la  legislation  moderne  (Orleans,  1864,  8vo) ;  Mrs. 
Shelley,  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  French  Writers;  Ten- 
nemann,  Geschtchte  der  Philosophic,  is,  443 ;  Church,  in 
Oxford  Essays  (1857) ;  Morell,  History  of  Modern  Phi- 
losophy, p.  199 ;  Lewes,  History  of  Philosophy  (see  In- 
dex in  vol.  ii);  the  Histories  of  France  by  Michelet 
and  Martin ;  EngHsh  Cyclopcedia;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
GinhraU,  xxxvi,  55-71 ;  Retrospective  Review,  vol.  ii 
(1820) ;  Quart.  Rev.  (Lond.)  Oct.  1856 ;  Westm.  Rev. 
July,  1838. 

Montaigu,  Guillaume  de,  a  French  ecclesiastic, 
was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century.  He  was 
at  first  prior  of  Clairvaux,  subsequently  abbot  of  La  Fertc', 
then  of  Citeaux.  Gregory  IX  employed  him  in  a  very 
important  negotiation.  In  1229  he  was  sent  to  recon- 
cile the  kings  of  France  and  England,  who  were  on  the 
point  of  going  to  war.  Montaigu  first  went  to  the  king 
of  France,  calmed  his  resentment,  and  afterwards  was 
similarly  successful  with  the  king  of  England,  and  con- 
sequently the  impending  war  did  not  take  place.  Dif- 
ferent letters  of  Gregory  IX,  published  in  the  Armales 
des  Citeaux,  inform  us  that  the  court  of  Rome  intrusted 
to  Guillaume's  sagacity  the  regulation  of  many  other 
affairs  of  less  general  interest  In  1239,  as  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Council  of  Rome,  he  fell  into  the  hands 


of  Frederick  II,  was  taken  captive,  and  loaded  with 
chains.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  Montaigu  abdicat- 
ed the  government  of  Citeaux,  withdrew  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Clairvaux,  and  there  died  in  the  garb  of  a  simple 
monk,  May  19, 1246.  See  Annates  Cistercienses,  voL  iv, 
passim ;  Hist.  Litter,  de  la  France,  xviii,  358 ;  Gallia 
Christiana,  voL  iv,  coL  995.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gene- 
raU,  xxxvi,  72. 

Montaigu,  Pierre  Oulrin  de,  thirteenth  grand- 
master of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St,  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, was  born  at  Montaigu-en-Combraille,  near  Riorn, 
in  Auvergne,  France,  about  1168.  He  was  elevated  to 
the  grand-mastery  in  1208,  after  having  successively 
filled  all  the  lower  offices.  His  devotion  and  valor  dis- 
tinguished him  everywhere  during  the  second  crusade 
(1186);  but  he  refused  to  take  part  in  the  third  (1188), 
though  he  had  himself  encouraged  pope  Gregory  XIV 
to  preach  it,  because  this  movement  was  headed  by  the 
German  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  then  under  the 
major  excommunication.  Guerin  de  Montaigu  died  in 
1230  in  Palestine.  See  Bosio  and  Baudouin,  Hist,  de  Vor- 
dre  de  Jerusalem;  Naberat,  Privileges  de  Vordre  de  Ji- 
rusalem. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GiniraU,  xxxvi,  71, 72. 

Montaigut,  Gilles-Aycelik  de,  a  French  prel- 
ate, was  bom  at  Glaine- Montaigut,  near  Billom  (Au- 
vergne), about  1252 ;  appointed  provost  of  the  cathedral 
of  Clermont  in  1285,  and  shortly  after  canon  of  Nar- 
bonne.  He  was  finally  chosen  archbishop  of  that  city, 
by  a  part  of  the  chapter,  in  1287.  Ordained  priest,  March 
17, 1291,  by  Simon  de  Beaulieu,  archbishop  of  Bourgea, 
he  subsequently  started  for  Rome,  and  cardinal  Gerard 
Bianchi,  bishop  of  Sabine,  consecrated  him  at  Viterbo 
in  the  following  May.  He  is  found  in  the  number  of 
counsellors  of  state  present  at  the  Louvre  in  1296,  when 
the  chancellor,  Pierre  Flotte,  read  the  letters  by  which 
Guy,  count  of  Flanders,  revoked  the  powers  of  his 
ambassadors  commissioned  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
Philip  the  Fair.  Gil  les,  in  the  name  of  the  latter  prince, 
signed,  June,  1299,  the  truce  concluded  with  the  king 
of  England  at  MontreuiL  October  24, 1301,  be  was  one 
of  the  assembly  convoked  at  Senlis  to  judge  Bernard 
Saisset,  bishop  of  Paroiers,  legate  of  the  pope,  and  one  of 
his  suffragans.  Called  to  Rome  by  this  affair,  Gillcs 
was  ordered  by  the  king  not  to  repair  to  that  city,  and 
he  obeyed  his  royal  master.  He  was  one  of  the  five 
prelates  of  the  council  at  the  Louvre,  March  12, 1303, 
held  against  Boniface  VIII,  and  labored  for  the  election 
of  Bertram!  de  Goth  (Clement  V),  his  friend.  He  was 
also  the  first  of  the  French  bishops  appointed  to  proceed 
against  the  Templars.  February  27, 1309,  be  was  made 
keeper  of  the  seals;  and  after  having  presided  over  a 
diocesan  synod  at  Narbonne,  and  in  1310  over  a  council 
at  Beziers,  he  exchanged  his  bishopric,  May  5, 131 1,  for 
that  of  Rouen.  Present  at  the  council-general  of  Vien- 
na, he  was  there  persuaded  that  it  was  useless  to  allow 
the  Templars  to  attempt  to  vindicate  themselves.  On 
his  return  to  Rouen,  he  there  presided  at  a  provincial 
council,  October,  1313 ;  held  two  others  at  Rouen  in  1315, 
and  one  at  Pontoise,  November  17,  1317.  Montaigut 
died  at  Paric  June  23, 1318.  By  his  testament,  Decem- 
ber 13, 1314,  he  constituted  his  nephew,  Albert  Avcelin 
de  Montaigut,  bishop  of  Clermont,  his  heir,  on  the  con- 
dition of  maintaining  in  the  houses  belonging  to  him 
in  Paris  as  many  poor  scholars  as  the  number  of  times 
the  sum  of  ten  pounds  should  be  contained  in  the  an- 
nual revenue  of  these  houses.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
the  College  of  Montaigut,  on  the  site  of  which  the  Libra- 
ry of  Saint-Gene  vie  ve  now  stands.  See  Gallia  Chris- 
tiana, vols,  vi  and  xii;  Du  Chesne,  Histoires  des  Chan- 
celiers  de  France;  France  Pontificate. — Hoefer,  Nouv, 
Biog.  GeniraU,  s.  v. 

Montalembert,  Charles  Forbes  Rene,  Comte 
de,  one  of  the  brightest  lights  in  the  history  of  mod- 
ern France,  noted  for  his  attainments  in  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  secular  learning,  distinguished  as  states- 
man, orator,  and  writer,  was  born,  of  French  extno- 
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ftion,  at  London,  March  10, 1810.  He  was  the  descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  oldest  noble  families  of  France.  One 
of  his  ancestors  played  an  important  part  in  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.  His  own  father  served  in  the  army  of 
Condo,  but  quitted  France  during  the  Revolution,  and, 
marrying  a  Scottish  lady,  entered  the  English  service, 
and  fought  in  Egypt  and  Spain  against  Napoleon,  re- 
turning only  to  his  native  country  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  in  1814.  Charles  was  left  in 
Britain  in  charge  of  his  grandfather  on  his  mother's 
side,  an  old  gentleman  who  hod  evinced  his  interest  in 
the  child  when  yet  only  a  one-year-old  babe  by  dedi- 
cating to  him  a  great  work  (Oriental  Memoirs,  42  vols. 
4to),  by  which  the  namo  of  Forbes  was  to  live  for  ages 
to  come.  Mr.  James  Forbes  watched  over  his  young 
charge  with  the  fondest  affection,  training  and  edu- 
cating the  boy  himself,  until,  at  the  age  of  eight,  it 
was  thought  best  to  place  him  at  school  in  Fulham. 
Charles  remained  there,  however,  only  one  year,  for, 
his  grandfather  dying  in  1819,  he  was  sent  for  by  his 
parents,  who  were  then  residing  in  Paris,  and  leading 
a  most  fashionable  and  gay  life.  This  was  hardly  a 
proper  sphere  for  a  boy  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
spend  much  of  his  time  in  reading  and  study  in  the 
well-filled  library  of  his  grandpa's  retreat  at  Hanmore, 
near  Harrow,  or  in  intellectual  conversations  with  his 
accomplished  ancestor,  for  whom,  if  we  may  believe 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  Montalembert's  biographer,  this  boy, 
with  his  early  and  precocious  intelligence,  had  become 
a  "companion."  The  count,  his  father,  who  hod  but 
recently  returned  from  Stuttgard,  where  he  hod  repre- 
sented his  country  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  was  too 
much  absorbed  by  political  movements  and  intrigues 
to  give  any  time  to  Charles,  and  his  mother  was  still 
too  young  and  too  gay  to  assume  parental  cares  and 
duties,  sure  to  interfere  with  the  exciting  stir  and  bus- 
tle of  her  life,  to  which  she  had  hitherto  been  left  free 
by  Charles's  stay  with  his  grandpa ;  hence  the  boy 
was  largely  left  to  his  instructors  or  to  himself.  That 
he  did  not  waste  his  opportunities  is  apparent  from 
his  diary,  which  he  always  kept.  The  life  of  mere 
amusement  by  which  he  saw  himself  surrounded  had 
no  attraction  for  his  early  developed  sense  of  duty, 
and  he  marks  the  irksome  demands  frequently  by  a 
record  of  a  "day  lost,  like  so  many  others."  His 
principal  instructor  at  this  time  was  Prof.  Gobert,  of 
the  College  Henri  IV.  In  1824  abbe  Nicolle,  head  of 
the  College  of  Sainte-Barbe,  was  brought  into  contact 
with  the  precocious  young  student,  and  finally,  in  1826, 
induced  his  parents  to  place  him  under  a  regular  course 
of  study.  It  was  while  in  this  school,  engaged  in 
dose  mental  application,  that  the  great  thought  which 
never  after  ceased  to  animate  him,  which  became,  in 
fact,  the  motto  of  all  his  labors — "  God  and  freedom" 
— first  took  shape.  "  He  was  seventeen,"  says  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  "  when  he  wrote  in  bis  commonplace-book, 
*  God  and  liberty — these  are  the  two  principal  motive- 
powers  of  my  existence.  To  reconcile  these  two  per- 
fections shall  be  the  aim  of  my  life.' "  u  We  call  es- 
pecial attention  to  this  phenomenon,"  says  a  recent 
reviewer  of  Mrs.  Oliphant' 8  work,  "for  it  is  the  best 
answer  to  the  imputations  so  frequently  levelled  at  his 
consistency.  His  probable  liability  to  them  even  then 
dawned  upon  him:  'What  shall  I  do?  What  will 
become  of  me  ?  How  shall  I  reconcile  my  ardent  pa- 
triotism with  religion  ? '  Ho  would  neither  have  found 
nor  feared  any  difficulty  of  the  kind,  if  he  had  meant 
religion  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term.  He  was  clearly 
speculating  on  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  love  of 
country  with  ardent,  uncompromising  devotion  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  August,  1828,  he  records  a  fixed 
determination  to  write  a  great  work  on  the  politics  and 
philosophy  of  Christianity,  and,  with  a  view  to  its  com- 
pletion, to  waste  no  more  time  on  the  politics  or  history 
of  his  own  time.  Three  notes  of  admiration  in  red 
ink  are  set  against  this  entry  in  the  original  journal. 
He  attended  the  debates  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and 


found  them  cTune  midiocrit*  effrayante.  In  fact,  his 
thoughts,  his  plans,  his  subjects  of  interest  were  those 
of  a  matured  intellect,  of  a  formed  man,  who  felt  'cab- 
in'd,  cribb'd,  confined'  within  the  walls  of  a  lecture- 
room."  Yet  he  quitted  Sainte-Barbe  in  the  following 
year  (1829)  with  great  regret,  for  he  knew  that  before 
him  lay  much  more  of  frivolous  gayety  than  delight- 
ful interchange  of  heart  and  mind.  Far,  then,  from 
looking  forward  with  fervent  expectations  of  enjoy- 
ment to  his  approaching  introduction  to  society,  he 
foresaw  no  gratification  in  mingling  undistinguished 
in  the  crowd :  u  I  can  imagine  Pitt  or  Fox  coming  out 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  they  had  struck  their 
adversaries  dumb  by  their  eloquence,  and  enjoying  a 
dinner-party.  I  can  imagine  Grattan  amusing  him- 
self, after  fifty  years  of  glory,  playing  hide-and-seek 
with  children.  But  for  an  obscure  and  unknown  in- 
dividual, lost  in  the  crowd  of  other  men,  or  at  the  best 
numbered  only  among  the  tUgant*  who  feel  themselves 
obliged  to  wander  every  evening  into  three  or  four 
houses  where  they  are  half  stifled  under  pretence  of 
enjoying  themselves,  I  see  neither  pleasure  nor  honor 
in  it.  I  see  only  a  culpable  loss  of  time,  and  mortal 
weariness."  In  this  mood  he  started  to  join  his  fa- 
ther, then  French  ambassador  at  Stockholm,  via  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  lingering  on  the  way  to  see  every- 
thing worth  seeing,  and  duly  recording  his  impressions 
as  they  arose.  Received  at  once  into  the  gay  circles 
of  the  Swedish  capital,  he  was  with  difficulty  induced 
to  lay  aside  his  stiffness  and  reserve ;  his  manner  nat- 
urally enough  gave  offence  to  the  light-hearted  and 
haply  frivolous  companions  who  were  forced  upon  him ; 
he  was  voted  a  prig;  and  it  was  not  till  some  time 
that  his  really  gentle  and  unassuming  nature  began 
1  to  be  recognised.  But  if  Charles  was  formal  on  the 
surface  at  this  time,  in  tho  consciousness  of  the  gran- 
deur of  his  youthful  aims,  he  was  yet  sharply  obser- 
vant, as  he  always  was,  and  his  journal  contains  "an 
extremely  lively  sketch"  of  the  Swedish  court  and  its 
surroundings.  He  studied  also  carefully  the  institu- 
!  tions  of  Sweden,  as  may  bo  seen  from  ths  article  he 
]  published  on  the  subject  shortly  after.  He  besides 
!  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  by 
advice  of  Cousin  spent  much  time  in  the  reading  of 
Kant,  whom  he  found  "terribly  difficult,"  as  he  him- 
self tells  us,  and  not  by  any  means  a  congenial  study 
— a  fact  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  Montalembert's 
mind,  with  all  its  noble  and  powerful  impulses,  had  no 
affinity  for  philosophic  studies.  He  was  throughout 
life  impatient  of  sifting  principles  to  their  laBt  results, 
and  holding  them  upon  his  mind  in  pure  rational  ab- 
straction. ' ' Metaphysics, ' '  says  his  biographer,  "were 
never  much  to  his  taste,  and  he  was  wont  to  arrive  at 
conviction  by  a  shorter  road  than  argument.  Truths 
divine  did  not  come  to  him  sounded  by  the  tongue  of  a 
theologian ;  they  came  by  insight,  by  intuition,  by  in- 
spiration ;  and  they  went  forth  from  him  with  the 
lightning  flash  of  genius,  in  spontaneous  and  irresisti- 
ble bursts."  His  genius  was  poetic,  rhetorical,  but  in 
no  degree  philosophical.  Hence  the  speeches  of  the 
great  Irish  orators,  Grattan  and  O'Connell,  and  the  el- 
oquence of  Burke,  were  far  more  attractive  than  even 
"  the  great  Schelling,"  of  whom  he  speaks  at  this  time 
"as  being  bo  ill  understood  in  France."  But  yet  fore- 
most among  all  his  thoughts  came  forth  the  great  ob- 
jects to  which  he  had  consecrated  himself— religion 
and  freedom.  Roman  Catholicism  was  now,  and  al- 
ways to  him,  religion,  and  this  Catholicism,  in  order 
to  triumph,  he  saw  clearly,  "must  have  liberty  as  its 
ally  and  tributary."  Every  effort  of  his  own,  and 
those  of  his  friends  whom  he  believed  fitted  to  take  a 
part  in  this  great  work,  he  endeavored  to  make  ser- 
viceable in  this  direction.  In  this  spirit  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  Rio,  the  future  historian  of  Christian  art, 
whom  he  numbered  thus  early  among  his  most  de- 
voted associates:  uDo  not,  I  beseech  you,  abandon 
yourself  to  that  political  discouragement  which  Burke 
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justly  calls  the  most  fatal  of  all  maladies.  Do  not 
despair  of  the  cause  -which  you  have  adopted,  or  give 
up  sound  principles,  because  a  generation  without  faith 
and  without  soul  seem  to  dishonor  them  by  pretended 
attachment."  By  a  like  spirit  he  was  enthusiastically 
inspired  for  Roman  Catholic  Ireland,  and  resolved  to 
make  a  journey  to  that  country  in  order  to  fit  himself 
properly  as  historian  of  the  Green  Isle ;  this,  however, 
was  prevented  by  the  sudden  illness  of  a  sister,  who 
died  at  Besancon,  Oct.  29, 1829,  in  his  arms  but  a  few 
hours  after  he  had  reached  her.  He  had  been  passion- 
ately attached  to  her,  and  this  sudden  removal  threw 
him  into  a  deep  melancholic  state.  He  was  now  more 
than  ever  interested  in  religious  subjects,  and  was  even 
inclined  to  take  holy  orders.  But  he  finally  forsook 
this  plan,  thought  of  studying  law,  and,  under  a  pass- 
ing impulse,  even  of  joining  the  army  of  Algiers,  a 
folly  to  which  in  after-life  he  thus  pleasantly  alluded : 
"  Je  suis  le  premier  de  mon  sang  qui  n'ai  guerroye 
qn'avec  la  plume."  He  had  no  real  military  ardor, 
and  the  pen  in  his  hand  proved  a  far  more  trenchant 
weapon  than  the  sword. 

In  this  restless  state,  utterly  unable  to  make  a  choice 
for  life,  he  wrote  an  article  on  Sweden,  and  presented 
it  to  the  learned  Protestant  Guizot  for  publication  in  the 
Revue  Francaise,  of  which  Guizot  was  editor.  Though 
exception  was  taken  to  parts,  and  much  erased  that 
the  young  would-be  litterateur  thought  his  best,  the 
article  was  printed,  and  at  once  established  his  fame 
as  a  good  writer  and  careful  observer.  His  literary 
friendships  rapidly  multiplied,  and  he  counted  among 
his  most  intimate  associates  Lamartine,  Sainte-Beuve, 
and  Victor  Hugo,  "  then  the  poet  of  all  sweet  and  vir- 
tuous things,"  cherishing  the  hope  of  "a  universal 
religious  restoration  and  rebirth  of  the  world."  He 
now  also  became  a  contributor  to  the  Correspondant,  a 
well-known  Roman  Catholic  periodical,  for  which  he 
continued  to  write  all  his  life.  But,  restless  as  he  was, 
he  could  not  give  up  the  plan  of  writing  on  Ireland, 
and  at  length,  in  the  end  of  July,  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  Revolution,  he  set  out  for  that  country.  The  news 
of  the  re-overthrow  of  the  Bourbons  met  him  at  Lon- 
don, and  he  went  back  to  Paris ;  not  to  stay,  however, 
for  his  father  insisted  upon  his  quitting  the  scene,  and 
he  resumed  his  journey.  We  cannot  touch  upon  his 
Irish  visit  in  detail,  but  we  must  at  least  allude  to  his 
call  at  Maynooth,  for  the  scene  he  there  beheld  had  no 
doubt  a  wonderful  influence  on  his  life-work.  He 
himself  describes  a  most  striking  scene  of  suffering 
and  devotion  which  he  enjoyed  at  a  mass  celebrated 
there,  "  the  men  kneeling  in  the  mud,  all  uncovered, 
though  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  mud  quivered 
beneath  them."  No  wonder  that  such  a  scene  deep- 
ened his  ardent  devotion  to  Romanism,  and  confirmed 
in  him  the  hitherto  half-resolved  purpose  to  give  him- 
self to  the  service  of  the  Church  and' of  Freedom! 
Mrs.  Oliphant  may  well  think  that  it  was  this  visit  to 
Ireland  that  decided  the  future  of  Montalembert.  He 
had  seen  the  Island  of  the  Saints,  the  island  in  which 
liberty  was  making  common  cause  with  faith,  in  which 
the  standard  of  patriotism  was  waved  from  the  altar 
by  the  priest.  In  the  Irish  Church,  then,  the  twin 
ideals  of  bis  young  enthusiasm  seemed  to  him  united, 
sitting  like  "a  dethroned  queen"  among  her  people, 
the  guardian  of  their  faith  and  of  their  rights,  and  all 
the  more  glorious  in  her  rags  and  poverty  to  his  daz- 
zled vision.  Here  was  an  object  worthy  of  all  his  ardor 
and  labor.  Here  religion  was  the  emblem,  not  of  suc- 
cessful power,  but  of  patient  Buffering.  Here  she  was 
plainly  on  the  side  of  the  people.  He  returned  to 
France,  burning  with  eagerness  to  give  a  like  noble 
place  to  the  Church  of  his  own  country,  that  there  also 
the  Church  might  be  the  guardian  of  the  people's  faith 
and  of  their  rights.  Not  only  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  country — the  July  Revolution  had  just  ended — 
favored  his  project,  but  Lamennais  had  long  dreamed 
of  just  such  a  work  as  Montalembert  proposed,  and,  be- 


ing brought  in  contact  with  him  and  his  pupil  Lacor- 
daire,  the  three  men  together  launched  a  paper,  UAve- 
nir,  by  which  to  give  circulation  to  their  opinions. 
See  Lacordaire;  Lamennais.     And  why  should 
they  not  ?     France  was  in  one  of  its  fits  of  "  Liberal" 
ecstasy.     "The  charter— the  free  institutions  it  guar- 
anteed, the  self-government  which  it  held  out  to  the 
hopes  of  the  nation — was  the  popular  idol.    But  in  the 
midst  of  this  impetuous  rush  towards  political  freedom 
the  Church  remained  in  bondage."     Why  should  this 
be  so  ?    Why  should  the  Church  not  be  free  as  well  as 
the  State,  with  right  to  appoint  her  own  bishops,  and 
educate  her  own  children  as  she  wished  ?    These  were 
questions  that  demanded  agitating,  and  for  it  VAvenir 
came  into  existence.     The  first  number  of  the  paper 
appeared  Oct.  15,  1830.     In  a  little  more  than  three 
months  the  country  was  ablaze  because  of  the  severe 
attacks  made  upon  the  government  by  the  triumvirate 
of  VAvenir.    Jan.  81, 1831,  two  of  its  editors  were  in 
criminal  courts  answering  to  charges  of  bitterly  assail- 
ing the  king  for  exercising  his  constitutional  right  in 
clerical  appointments.     This  time  they  were  lucky 
enough  to  secure  acquittal.     But,  instead  of  profiting 
by  their  experience,  they  only  drew  from  it  encour- 
agement to  continue  in  their  course,  and,  not  content 
with  the  limited  influence  of  L'Avenir,  attempted  a 
fresh  and  original  enterprise.    They  formed  a  society 
called  Agence  de  la  liberie  religieuse,  which  publicly  an- 
nounced that,  altendu  que  fa  liberie  se  prend  et  ne  sc 
donne  pas,  three  of  their  members  would  open  a  school, 
free  and  gratuitous,  at  Paris,  for  Catholic  education, 
independent  as  well  of  the  university  as  of  all  other 
state  influence,  by  way  of  testing  the  right.      The 
school  was  opened  on  May  1, 1831,  after  due  notice  to 
the  prefect  of  police,  by  three  members  of  the  society, 
Lacordaire,  M.  de  Coux,  and  Montalembert  himself; 
who  succinctly  relates  what  followed :  "  The  abbe  La- 
cordaire delivered  a  short  and  energetic  inaugurative 
discourse.     We  formed  each  a  class  for  twenty  chil- 
dren.    The  next  day  a  commissary  came  to  summon 
us  to  decamp.     He  first  addressed  the  children :  '  In 
the  name  of  the  law,  I  summon  you  to  depart.'     La- 
cordaire immediately  rejoined :  *  In  the  name  of  your 
parents,  whose  authority  I  have,  I  order  you  to  re- 
main.'   The  children  cried  out  unanimously, '  We  will 
remain.'    Whereupon  the  police  turned  out  pupils  and 
masters,  with  the  exception  of  Lacordaire,  who  pro- 
tested that  the  schoolroom  hired  by  him  was  his  domi- 
cile, and  that  he  would  pass  the  night  in  it  unless  he 
was  dragged  out  by  force.     '  Leave  me,'  he  said  to  us, 
seating  himself  on  a  mattress  he  had  brought  there ;  *  I 
remain  here  alone  with  the  law  and  my  right.'     He 
did  not  give  way  till  the  police  laid  hands  upon  him ; 
after  which  the  seals  were  affixed,  and  a  prosecution 
was  forthwith  commenced  against  the  schoolmasters.** 
Montalembert's  father  having  died  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  these  proceedings,  he  was  entitled, 
by  succesBorship  in  the  peerage,  to  trial  before  the 
Chamber  of  Peers ;  and  before  them  he  appeared  on 
Sept.  19,  1831,  and  there  made  the  event  memorable 
by  his  first  speech,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  upon  rec- 
ord, and  a  clear  foreshadowing,  not  alone  of  the  elo- 
quence, but  of  the  bold  and  uncompromising  earnest- 
ness in  the  cause  of  his  Church  and  of  the  common  in- 
terests of  religious  liberty  which  constantly  character- 
ized his  later  career.     After  a  touching  allusion  to  his 
great  bereavement,  and  an  exposition  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  claim  the  judgment  of  his  peers, 
he  said :  "  It  is  sufficiently  well  known  that  the  career 
on  which  I  have  entered  is  not  of  a  nature  to  satisfy 
an  ambition  which  seeks  political  honors  and  places. 
The  poteen  of  the  present  age,  both  m  government  and  in 
opposition,  are,  hy  the  grace  of  Heaven,  equally  hostile  to 
Catholics.    There  is  another  ambition,  not  less  devour- 
ing, perhaps  not  less  culpable,  which  aspires  to  reputa- 
tion, and  which  is  content  to  buy  that  at  any  price ;  that, 
too,  I  disavow  like  the  other.    No  one  can  be  mora 
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conscious  than  I  am  of  the  disadvantages  with  which 
a  precocious  publicity  surrounds  youth,  and  none  can 
fear  them  more.  But  there  is  still  in  the  world  some- 
thing which  is  called  faith ;  it  is  not  dead  in  all  minds. 
It  is  to  this  that  I  have  early  given  my  heart  and  my 
life.  My  life — a  man's  life — is  always,  and  especially 
to-day,  a  poor  thing  enough ;  but  this  poor  thing,  con- 
secrated to  a  great  and  holy  cause,  may  grow  with  it ; 
and  when  a  man  has  made  to  such  a  cause  the  sacrifice 
of  his  future,  I  believe  that  he  ought  to  shrink  from 
none  of  its  consequences,  none  of  its  dangers.  It  is  in 
the  strength  of  this  conviction  that  I  appear  to-day  for 
the  first  time  in  an  assembly  of  men.  I  know  too  well 
that  at  my  age  one  has  neither  antecedents  nor  expe- 
rience ;  but  at  my  age,  as  at  every  other,  ono  has  du- 
ties and  hopes.  I  have  determined,  for  my  part,  to  be 
faithful  to  both."  He  thus,  on  the  most  solemn  occa- 
sion of  his  life,  deliberately  took  his  stand  upon  the 
principles  to  which  he  persistently  adhered  to  his  dy- 
ing day ;  and  the  nobility  of  thought,  the  moral  cour- 
age, the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  actuated  him  are 
beyond  cavil  or  dispute,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  prudence  or  wisdom  of  his  course.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  all  the  time  that,  inasmuch  as  in  the  in- 
fidel reaction  following  the  great  Revolution  Roman- 
Catholic  France  had  been  allowed  to  sink  into  a  with- 
ering and  hopeless  secularism,  nipping  its  youthful 
national  life  at  the  root,  and  yielding  a  stunted  har- 
vest of  many  evils  (the  end  of  which  is  not  even  yet), 
the  effort  of  Montalembert  and  his  colleagues  to  vindi- 
cate a  place  for  religion  in  the  national  life  and  gov- 
ernment— to  proclaim  that  society  without  God  is  a 
soulless  and  corrupting  mass,  never  far  from  anarchy 
— was  a  manifestation  of  an  enthusiasm  such  as  all 
France  could  not  but  pronounce  both  noble  and  trne, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  result  of  the 
trial  was  a  simple  fine  of  100  francs.  But  then  came 
also  the  question  what  step  to  take  next.  The  circu- 
lation of  L  'Avenir  had  not  reached  8000 ;  instead  of 
being  self-supporting,  it  had  proved  a  drain  on  the 
scanty  resources  of  the  society,  which,  having  to  sus- 
tain also  the  expense  of  prosecutions  and  propagand- 
ism,  broke  down.  As  the  little  band  had  contrived  to 
place  themselves  very  much  in  the  position  of  Ish- 
mael,  and  the  clergy,  headed  by  the  episcopacy,  were 
among  the  fellest  of  their  foes,  further  appeals  to  an 
enlightened  public  were  voted  nugatory,  and  they 
formed  the  extraordinary  step  of  submitting  the  cru- 
cial questions  in  dispute  to  the  pope.  The  great  law- 
suit was  not  to  be  at  Paris,  but  at  Rome.  His  holiness 
was  to  decide  whether  L'Avemr  was  or  was  not  enti- 
tled to  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  and 
the  journal  was  to  be  suspended  till  his  sovereign  will 
and  pleasure  should  be  made  known.  The  suggestion 
came  from  Lacordaire :  "  We  will  carry  our  protest,  if 
necessary,  to  the  City  of  the  Apostles,  to  the  steps  of 
the  Confessional  of  St.  Peter,  and  we  shall  see  who 
will  stop  the  pilgrims  of  the  God  of  Liberty."  No 
one  thought  of  stopping  them ;  the  more's  the  pity,  for 
this  expedition  was  a  blunder  of  the  first  magnitude, 
conceived  in  utter  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  that 
traditional  policy  of  Rome  which  lord  Macaulay  deems 
a  main  cause  of  her  durability  and  strength.  u  She 
thoroughly  understood,  what  no  other  Church  has  ever 
understood,  how  to  deal  with  enthusiasts.  In  some 
sects,  particularly  in  infant  sects,  enthusiasm  is  suf- 
fered to  be  rampant ;  in  other  sects,  particularly  in 
sects  long  established  and  richly  endowed,  it  is  regard- 
ed with  aversion.  The  Catholic  Church  neither  sub- 
mits to  enthusiasm  nor  proscribes  it,  but  uses  it."  She 
used  Ignatius  Loyola  and  St.  Teresa ;  she  would  have 
used  John  Bunyan,  John  Wesley,  Joanna  South- 
cott,  Selina,  countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  Mrs.  Fry. 
The  founders  of  L'Avemr  were  just  the  sort  of  en- 
thusiasts she  wanted,  so  long  as  they  could  be  kept 
within  bounds.  But  they  had  proved  uncontrolla- 
ble.    If  the  pope  and  his  advisers  had  been  equally 


confident  that  the  Church  of  Rome  owed  no  more  to 
absolute  power  than  the  primitive  Church-  of  Christ,  or 
would  rise  the  higher  if  cut  free  from  its  temporalities, 
they  would  have  wished  nothing  better  than  the  sup- 
port of  an  organ  like  L  'A  eerar.  But  they  would  have 
been  unaccountably  wanting  in  the  sagacity  for  which 
Macaulay  gives  them  credit  "had  they  not  penetrat- 
ed to  the  fallacy  of  such  arguments  at  a  glance,  and 
drawn  a  widely  different  moral  from  the  history.  They 
could  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  spiritual  su- 
premacy attained  its  loftiest  pitch  in  the  Dark  Ages, 
and  has  everywhere  declined  in  proportion  to  the 
spread  of  knowledge."  The  three  apostles  of  the  new 
|  sera,  which  they  hoped  to  inaugurate  with  the  direct 
approval  of  an  infallible  gaide,  knocked  at  the  gate  of 
the  Vatican,  were  admitted  into  the  presence  of  "  his 
holiness,"  but  completely  failed  in  their  mission.  See 
Lacordairk  ;  Lamennais.  The  very  Church  they 
wished  to  serve — to  whose  cause  they  had  consecrated, 
with  such  touching  earnestness,  all  their  gifts — repu- 
diated their  aid.  The  court  of  Rome  understood  its 
own  mission  better  than  they  did.  It  admitted  '  *  their 
good  intentions,"  but  at  the  same  time  silenced  them 
as  inspired  by  a  zeal  without  discretion  in  the  treat- 
ment of  "  supremely  delicate  questions ! ' '  Indeed,  this 
was  but  the  only  consistent  course  for  Rome  to  take. 
It  could  not  suffer  severely  orthodox  followers  to  pro- 
fess to  hold  upon  essential  points  the  doctrines  of  ad- 
vanced modern  liberalism  without  seeing  them  in  di- 
rect antagonism  with  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the 
Church  in  all  ages ;  hence  the  encyclical  of  pope  Greg- 
ory XVI,  declaring  the  conviction  of  the  writers  of 
L'Avcnir  " abominable,"  and  fulminating  anathema 
against  the  most  sacred  liberties,  declaring  that  "free- 
dom of  conscience  is  a  mortal  pest."  This  was  any- 
thing but  a  flattering  and  brilliant  solution,  yet  the 
triumvirate  meekly  submitted.  Outwardly  all  three 
were  equally  actuated  by  that  sense  of  duty  which  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  wont  to  place  as  highest — of  bowing 
reverentially  and  unqualifiedly  before  the  wisdom  of 
the  papal  incumbent,  as  "the  voice  of  God  in  the 
flesh;"  but  in  the  inner  camp  there  was  a  terrible 
struggle.  To  Montalembert  the  whole  case  was  a  mat- 
ter of  but  little  moment  after  all — certainly  of  much 
less  moment  than  to  the  other  two.  True,  his  faith 
was  not  less  sincere  or  ardent  than  theirs,  but  he  was 
as  yet  merely  a  young  writer ;  the  other  two  were 
priests  —  Lamennais  a  preacher  whose  fame  had  al- 
ready reached  through  the  whole  Catholic  world,  and 
had  brought  him  back  many1  distinctions.  In  vain  did 
Lacordaire  offer  to  submit  quietly,  and  argue  that  they 
should  act  consistently,  as  there  was  only  one  alterna- 
tive from  the  first — **  Either  we  should  not  have  come, 
or  we  should  submit  and  hold  our  tongues."  Mon- 
talembert and  Lacordaire  forever  after  acted  on  this 
plan,  and  held  their  peace ;  but  LamennaiB's  submis- 
sion was  hollow  and  formal,  and  it  wanted  only  (as 
was  afterwards  apparent)  an  opportunity  to  be  dis- 
dainfully ignored.  See  Lamennais.  We  as  Protes- 
tants, unaccustomed  to  such  "  Catholic"  submission, 
find  it,  of  course,  difficult  even  to  conjecture  by  what 
process  of  reasoning  these  men  contrived  to  reconcile 
absolute  submission  to  the  Romish  Church  with  the 
defence  of  that  which  she  has  again  and  again  emphat- 
ically denounced  and  condemned.  "  The  conduct  of 
Lamennais,"  as  the  Brit,  and  For,  Ev.  Rev.  (October, 
1863,  p.  726)  has  well  said, "  was  at  least  more  consist- 
ent than  that  of  his  two  disciples.  They,  proclaiming 
themselves  the  faithful  and  obedient  followers  of  an 
infallible  Church — which  says  to  its  disciples, '  I  am 
the  truth ;  it  is  in  me,  in  me  alone ;  to  seek  it  else- 
where is  heresy  and  rebellion' — accepted  a  part  of  her 
doctrine  and  rejected  a  part.  He,  finding  that  his  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  Church  with  the  tendencies  of 
the  age,  to  unite  Republicanism  and  Romanism,  was 
condemned  by  Rome  herself,  and  that  he  must  choose 
between  the  two,  broke  with  Rome,  and  proclaimed 
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himself  ready  to  combat  and  to  suffer  for  what  he. 
deemed,  however  erroneously,  the  cause  of  justice  and 
humanity.  He  broke  with  a  Church  which  had  lost 
the  germs  of  life  and  progress,  and  sought  elsewhere 
the  means  of  regenerating  mankind,  while  they  pro- 
fessed implicit  submission.  But  his  schism  was  at 
least  logical  and  consistent ;  their  submission  partial 
and  absurd.  He  and  the  Church  were  thenceforward 
in  direct  antagonism ;  while  they,  its  submissive  sons, 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  went  on  endeavoring  to  carry 
out  the  plan  which  Lamennais  had  traced  in  the  col- 
umns of  L'Atemr,  which  Rome  had  emphatically  con- 
demned, and  which  its  author  had  abandoned  as  im- 
practicable. He  gave  up  Rome  because  he  found  her 
claims  inconsistent  with  those  of  humanity ;  they  at- 
tempted to  save  her  in  spite  of  herself— to  reconcile 
her  with  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  age — to  put 
new  cloth  into  old  garments,  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 
Yet  we  cannot  but  believe  that  both  master  and  disci- 
ples were  sincere  and  disinterested  in  their  conduct : 
the  former  in  his  schism,  the  latter  in  their  submis- 
sion." No  one  certainly  can  be  believed  to  know 
anything  of  either  Lacordaire  or  Montalembert  who 
would  suppose  for  a  moment  that  these  men  were  in- 
fluenced by  any  mere  personal  considerations.  No 
men  probably  ever  acted  under  a  higher  sense  of  duty, 
only  they  never  thought  of  duty  in  the  case  apart  from 
the  pope.  When  they  saw  what  the  result  was  likely 
to  be,  they  quietly  and  without  struggle  bowed  the 
knee.  "The  position,"  says  a  writer  in  Blacheood 
(Nov.  1872,  p.  603),  "is  intelligible,  but  hardly  great 
oi  magnanimous.  Submission  may  be  heroic  in  a 
grave  practical  crisis  which  admits  of  no  argument, 
but  it  iB  hardly  so  in  questions  of  truth  and  right, 
which  have  roused  the  conscience  as  well  as  the  judg- 
ment to  vigorous  action.  We  confess  to  following 
Lamennais  in  his  disdainful  retirement  with  far  more 
interest  than  we  contemplate  the  'Catholic  submis- 
sion' of  his  colleagues.  Duty  loses  its  higher  heroism 
when  it  loses  individuality,  and  passes  into  blind  self- 
surrender."  Lamennais' s  publication  of  Parole*  dun 
Croyant  caused  Lacordaire  to  step  forward  in  defence 
of  the  papacy,  and  this  left  Montalembert,  who  had 
stood  by  Lamennais  through  good  and  evil  report,  no 
alternative  but  to  concur  with  Lacordaire  in  separat- 
ing from  him.  Hereafter  the  three  men  stand  apart, 
Lamennais  the  propagator  of  a  socialist  theory,  Lacor- 
daire the  exponent  of  papal  Christianity,  and  Monta- 
lembert the  student  of  mediaeval  institutions. 

His  journalistic  career  being  cut  short  by  papal  dis- 
approval, and  himself  unable  to  enter  political  life  for 
lack  of  age  (the  peerage  begins  at  twenty-five),  Mon- 
talembert now  went  abroad  to  travel,  mainly  in  Ger- 
many, to  study  the  preservation  of  Roman  Catholicism 
as  well  as  monuments  of  its  history  in  that  country. 
It  was  during  one  of  his  frequent  tours  of  inspection  of 
mediaeval  buildings  and  monuments  that  he  was  in- 
spired with  the  conception  of  his  first  sustained  and 
eminently  successful  effort  in  literature,  the  history  of 
St.  Elizabeth  (Hist,  de  Ste.  Elisabeth  de  Uongrie  [1836] ; 
transl.  into  English  by  Mary  Hackctt  and  Mrs.  J.  Sad- 
lier,  N.  Y.  1854).  The  opening  sentences  of  the  intro- 
duction to  this  work  are  so  characteristic  that  we  quote 
them  here :  "  On  the  19th  of  November,  1833,  a  trav- 
eller arrived  at  Marbourg,  a  town  in  the  electorate  of 
Hesse,  situated  upon  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Lahn. 
He  paused  to  examine  the  church,  which  was  celebrat- 
ed at  once  for  its  pure  and  perfect  beauty,  and  because 
it  was  the  first  in  Germany  where  the  pointed  arch 
prevailed  over  the  round  in  the  great  renovation  of  art 
in  the  13th  century.  This  church  bears  the  name  of 
St.  Elizabeth,  and  it  was  on  St.  Elizabeth's  day  that 
he  found  himself  within  its  walls.  In  the  church  itself 
(which,  like  the  country,  is  now  devoted  to  the  Lu- 
theran worship)  there  was  no  trace  of  any  special  so- 
lemnity, except  that  in  honor  of  the  day,  and,  contrary 
to  Protestant  custom,  it  was  open,  and  children  were 


at  play  in  it  among  the  tombs.  The  stranger  roamed 
through  its  vast,  desolate,  and  devastated  aisles,  which 
are  still  young  in  their  elegance  and  airy  lightness. 
He  saw  placed  against  a  pillar  the  statue  of  a  young 
woman  in  the  dress  of  a  widow,  with  a  gentle  and  re- 
signed countenance,  holding  in  one  hand  the  model  of 
a  church,  and  with  the  other  giving  alms  to  a  lame 
man.  .  .  .  The  lady  is  there  depicted,  fairer  than  in  all 
the  other  representations,  stretched  on  her  bed  of  death 
amid  weeping  priests  and  nuns ;  and,  lastly,  bishops 
exhume  a  coffin,  on  which  an  emperor  lays  his  crown. 
The  traveller  was  told  that  these  were  events  in  the 
life  of  St.  Elizabeth,  qncen  of  that  country,  who  died 
on  that  day  six  hundred  years  ago  in  that  very  town 
of  Marbourg,  and  lay  buried  in  that  very  church." 
After  bis  first  visit  to  the  church,  Montalembert  with 
great  difficulty  sought  out  a  copy  of  a  "  Life  of  St. 
Elizabeth,"  of  which  he  possessed  himself  as  a  prize ; 
and  though  he  found  it  "  the  cold,  lifeless  composition 
of  a  Protestant,"  the  sympathetic  chord  was  struck, 
and  he  set  about  the  study  of  her  career  with  hourly 
increasing  eagerness,  consulting  traditions,  visiting 
every  place  that  she  had  hallowed  by  her  presence, 
and  ransacking  all  the  books,  chronicles,  and  manu- 
scripts in  which  mention  was  made  of  her,  or  which 
threw  light  on  her  contemporaries  or  her  age.  He 
spent  his  days  and  his  nights  in  the  preparation  of  the 
work,  and  it  need  not  surprise  us,  therefore,  that  the 
book  established  his  fame  as  an  author.  What  is  really 
most  valuable  and  most  characteristic  in  the  book  ia 
that  which  elucidates  her  age,  especially  the  Introduc- 
tion (135  pages  royal  8vo),  in  which  he  seeks  to  prove 
that  the  18th  century,  in  which  she  flourished,  has 
been  shamefully  calumniated ;  that  it  was  not  merely 
the  age  in  which  the  papacy  attained  its  culminating 
point  of  pride  and  power,  but  the  age  in  which  Chris- 
tian literature  and  art — that  is  to  say,  what  he  deems 
the  best  and  purest  literature  and  art — approached  near- 
er to  perfection  than  they  have  ever  approached  since 
or  are  likely  to  approach  again.  This  clearly  mani- 
fests that  though  his  historic  insight  was  fine,  minute, 
and  picturesque,  he  yet  lacked  depth  of  historic  judg- 
ment, and  strength  and  range  of  sympathy.  Here  as 
everywhere  fact,  with  its  complex  variety  of  associa- 
tion and  breadth  of  human  interest,  was  not  so  attrac- 
tive to  him  as  sentiment,  and  the  curious  personation 
with  which  it  can  invest  the  most  obvious  realities. 
With  all  its  beauty  and  grace  of  outline  and  charm  of 
portraiture,  Montalembert's  life  of  St.  Elizabeth  does 
not  gainsay  this  judgment. 

On  his  return  from  Germany,  Montalembert  married, 
in  the  celebrated  Flemish  family  De  Merode,  a  sister 
of  the  now  greatly  renowned  Monsignore  de  Merode, 
and  selected  for  his  wedding-trip  an  excursion  into 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  He  then  settled  at  Paris,  and 
having  succeeded  to  the  peerage  in  1835,  he  now  fully 
entered  upon  his  distinguished  political  career.  Though 
not  entitled  to  the  right  of  voting  until  thirty,  Monta- 
lembert was  yet  entitled  to  a  seat,  and  in  consequence 
to  a  participation  in  the  debates,  and  in  these  he  took 
a  lively  part,  distinguishing  himself  very  rapidly  as  an 
orator  of  no  common  rank,  aa  well  as  a  man  of  princi- 
ple. He  broke  ground  as  a  debater  in  September,  1835, 
in  behalf  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  followed  by  other 
speeches,  all  of  a  liberal  tendency.  But  his  great  aim 
at  this  time  was  the  successful  issue  of  the  work  which 
he  had  intended  to  bring  about  by  the  Avtnir — viz. 
liberty  of  the  Church ;  struggling  mainly  in  behalf  of 
an  educational  system  free  from  the  state  and  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Church.  In  its  behalf  he  dared  to  say 
anything  which  he  felt  to  be  the  truth.  "  He  could," 
says  Sainte-Beuve,  "utter  with  all  freedom  the  moat 
passionate  pleadings  for  that  liberty  which  was  only 
the  excess  of  his  youth.  He  could  develop  without 
interruption  those  absolute  theories  which  from  an- 
other mouth  would  have  made  the  Chamber  shiver, 
but  which  pleased  them  from  his.   He  could  even  give 
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free  course  to  hU  mordant  and  incisive  wit,  and  make 
personal  attacks  with  impunity  upon  potentates  and 
ministers.  .  .  .  His  bitterness— and  he  was  sometimes 
bitter — from  him  seemed  almost  amenity,  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  meaning  being  disguised  by  the  elegance 
of  his  manner  and  his  perfect  good  grace."  "  It  was 
a  sight  fall  of  interest,"  says  another,  "to  see  this  ar- 
dent, enthusiastic,  impetuous  young  man  rise  in  the 
midst  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  relics  of  past  conditions  of  society — men 
grown  gray  in  public  business,  conversant  with  poli- 
tics, and  among  whom  experience  had  destroyed  en- 
thusiasm— and  disturb  with  the  accents  of  an  impas- 
sioned voice  the  decent  calm,  the  elegant  reserve,  and 
the  polite  conventionalities  of  their  habitual  discus- 
sions, as  he  vindicated  the  rights  and  interests  of  that 
religion  which  was  said  to  have  no  partisans  but  old 
men,  and  no  life  but  in  the  past."  Montalembert  did 
not,  indeed,  shine  by  lofty  sustained  imagery,  like 
Burke  and  G rattan,  the  objects  of  his  early  admira- 
tion ;  nor  by  polished  rhetoric,  flights  of  fancy,  or 
strokes  of  humor,  like  Canning.  His  strength  lay  in 
earnestness,  ready  command  of  energetic  language, 
elevation  of  thought  and  tone,  rapidity,  boldness,  con- 
viction, passion,  heart.  His  vehemence,  his  vis  vivida, 
was  power :  when  he  warmed  to  his  subject,  he  carried 
all  before  him  with  a  rush.  He  had  all,  or  almost  all, 
that  is  comprised  in  the  action  of  Demosthenes. 

But  as  an  author  also  Montalembert  was  now  great- 
ly adding  to  his  fame.  He  devoted  a  large  share  of 
his  time  to  study,  and  as  a  result  published  a  work  on 
"Mediaeval  Art"  (Du  Vandalisms  et  du  Catholicisme 
daw  les  arts  [1840])  and  a  "  Life  of  St.  Anselm"  (Saint 
Anselme,  fragment  die  V introduction  a  Vhisioire  dc  St. 
Bernard  [1844]).  In  1843  he  began  to  develop  an  un- 
usually great  activity  in  the  debates  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  and  he  delivered  some  masterly  speeches  on 
such  general  questions  as  the  liberty  of  the  Church, 
instruction  and  education,  the  theory  and  constitution 
of  the  monastic  orders,  and  the  affairs  of  Poland,  in 
which  he  always  took  a  deep  interest.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  same  year,  while  staying  at  Madeira  for 
the  sake  of  his  health,  he  published  Du  Devoir  des  Ca- 
tholiquet  dans  la  Question  de  la  Liberie  cf  Enseignement. 
This  was  followed  by  his  celebrated  Letter  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society,  designed  to  disprove  the  at- 
tempts made  by  that  society  to  identify  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England  with  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
of  continental  Europe;.  In  1847  he  delivered  his  cele- 
brated speech  on  the  affairs  of  Switzerland,  in  which 
he  distinctly  foretold  the  revolution  which  broke  out 
among  the  continental  nations  in  the  year  following ; 
and  his  brilliant  Discours  sur  les  affaires  de  Borne,  de- 
livered shortly  after  the  popular  outbreak,  was  re- 
ceived with  a  triple  salvo  of  applause  by  an  audience 
which  sympathized  but  coldly  with  his  views.  After 
the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  the  department  of 
Doubs,  in  which  he  held  property,  elected  him  its  rep- 
resentative to  the  National  Assembly,  from  which  he 
passed  into  the  Legislative  Assembly,  where  he  uni- 
formly acted  true  to  his  professions  as  the  exponent  of 
the  views  and  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Ho  worked  hard  as  a  member  of  the  commission  which, 
under  many  difficulties  and  compromises,  prepared  the 
new  law  of  education  known  as  the  "  Loi  Falloux" 
(and  which  he  might  be  excused  from  thinking  ought 
to  have  been  the  '*  Loi  Montalembert") ;  but  his  influ- 
ence was  even  at  this  time  due  in  the  main  to  his  pow- 
ers as  an  orator.  Like  many  other  men  of  the  orator- 
ical temperament,  he  was  not  fitted  for  parliamentary 
diplomacy  and  intrigue,  or  the  many  acts  behind  the 
scenes  by  which  political  power  is  often  acquired  and 
maintained.  It  is  thus  that  the  estrangement  of  the 
extreme  section  of  the  clerical  party  from  him  after 
the  passage  of  the  educational  law  is  to  be  accounted 
for.  He  called  this  settlement  of  the  question  the 
"  Concordat  d'Enseignement,"  and  believed  himself  a 


valuable  servant  of  Rome.  But  the  Ultramontanes  des- 
ignated it  as  a  base  compromise  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  Church.  The  very  paper  which  he  had  been  main- 
ly instrumental  in  raising  up — L'Univers — denounced 
him  and  all  who  had  been  instrumental  in  passing  the 
law  in  most  virulent  language.  Thus  is  it  evermore 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Her  most  devoted  member?, 
if  happily  they  do  the  bidding  of  the  Ultramontanes, 
are  applauded,  and  they  who,  while  seeking  earnestly 
to  serve  the  Church,  should  yet  fail  to  accomplish  all 
that  is  demanded,  are  condemned  and  ignored.  See 
Maynooth. 

Although  Montalembert  lost  the  support  cf  those 
upon  whom  he  had  reason  to  lean,  he  now  found,  as 
every  honest  man  is  sure  to  find,  support  from  all 
classes,  and  he  enjoyed  further  successes.  Yet  none 
of  these  elated  or  even  satisfied  him.  He  had  dedi- 
cated himself  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  fail- 
ing to  gain  that  support  from  the  source  to  which 
he  believed  himself  entitled,  he  finally  in  1852  deter- 
mined to  close  his  political  life.  He  was  not  super- 
seded in  the  Legislature  until  1857,  yet  his  political 
activity  may  be  said  to  have  closed  in  1852.  And 
now  that  he  was  free  to  consider  the  past  and  tho 
part  he  had  played,  the  bitter  truth  broke  upon  him 
that  he  had  been  acting  for  Romanism  against  liberty, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  determined  to 
struggle  manfully  to  repair  or  atone  for  his  mistake. 
That  he  failed  utterly  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  state 
here.  But  even  in  his  failure  there  is  yet  apparent 
the  striving  for  truth  and  right,  as  we  shall  see  pres- 
ently. At  the  outset  of  his  political  career  under  the 
republic  he  had  avowed  democratic  sentiments,  and 
voted  against  Napoleon's  admission  to  the  Assembly ; 
but  when  the  Bonapartists  turned  defenders  of  Rome, 
Montalembert's  sympathy  was  enlisted,  and  he  for 
some  time  favored  the  Imperialists.  After  the  confis- 
cation of  the  Orleans  property  he  ignored  the  Bona- 
partists, and  it  was  therefore  no  small  mark  of  distinc- 
tion which  he  received  at  this  time  from  the  Academy 
by  election  to  its  membership.  In  1854  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  publication  of  L'Avenir  politique  deTAn- 
gleterre  (transl.  in  1856),  which  aims  to  show  that  the 
future  prospects  of  England  would  be  improved  by  a 
resumption  of  intercourse  with  Rome ;  and  this  lead- 
ing idea  he  pursues  through  an  infinity  of  digressions 
and  speculations,  interspersed  with  various  particulars 
of  English  life  as  exhibited  in  its  schools,  its  journal- 
ism, and  its  political  institutions.  He  was  bitterly  as- 
sailed on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  especially  for 
what  he  said  about  the  churches ;  and  in  a  letter  dated 
La  Roche-cn-Breny,  Jan.  3, 1856,  he  wrote,  "  This  act 
has  been,  and  deserves  to  be,  looked  upon  as  an  act  of 
foolhardiness.  I  have  to  contend  both  in  Europe  and 
America  with  the  whole  weight  of  religious  prejudice 
against  Protestant  England,  and  of  political  prejudice 
against  English  freedom  or  English  ambition."  What 
turned  out  an  act  of  still  greater  foolhardiness  was  an 
article  in  the  Correspondant  of  October,  1858  (published 
separately  in  England),  entitled  Un  Debat  sur  Vlnde 
au  Parlement  Anglais,  which  he  made  the  vehicle  of 
such  exasperating  allusions  to  the  Imperial  rigime  that 
it  provoked  a  prosecution.  In  brilliant  and  enthusi- 
astically admiring  pictures  he  drew  the  social  and  po- 
litical institutions  of  Britain,  for  the  purpose  mainly  of 
covertly  contrasting  them  with  the  condition  of  his 
own  native  land.  He  was  defended  by  Berryer,  and 
gave  his  own  evidence  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
inculpated  passages,  which  no  English  judge  or  jury 
could  have  held  libellous,  but  he  was  found  guilty,  and 
the  sentence  on  him  was  six  months'  imprisonment 
with  a  fine  of  3000  francs :  one  month's  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  of  1000  francs  en  the  publisher.  The  sen- 
tence, after  being  confirmed  on  appeal,  was  gladly  re- 
mitted by  the  emperor;  so  that  the  prosecution  proved 
a  signal  triumph  to  Montalembert  in  all  respects,  and 
had  the  singular  advantage  of  presenting  him  for  the 
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last  time  before  the  world  in  the  attitude  which  above 
all  he  would  have  probably  most  desired — of  an  advo- 
cate for  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  remainder  of  this  noble  man's  life  was  entirely 
devoted  to  literary  labors.  He  had  for  twenty  years 
earnestly  inquired  into  the  mediaeval  institutions  and 
characters}  and  in  1860  brought  out  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  Les  Moines  d' Occident  depuis  Saint  BenoU 
jusqu  a  Saint  Bernard  (transL  into  English  by  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  Edinb.  1861  and  sq.).  The  whole  Western 
world,  Protestant  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic,  was  at- 
tracted, and  everybody  who  claimed  a  place  for  cult- 
ure read  what  were  a  decade's  studies—the  mature 
conclusions  of  this  brilliant  Frenchman.  Especial- 
ly in  England,  where  Montalembert  had  always  been 
well  known  and  much  admired,  the  work  was  univer- 
sally spoken  of  and  freely  commented  upon  by  the 
press.  (See  Blackwood's  Magazine,  June,  1861.)  The 
British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review,  in  July,  1868, 
reviewing  the  first  five  volumes,  observes, "  Howev- 
er mistaken  we  may  think  this  gifted  son  and  ser- 
vant of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  object  to  which  he  has  consecrated  so  large  a 
portion  of  his  life,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  ad- 
miration, either  from  the  earnestness  of  spirit  which 
prompted  him  to  make  the  sacrifice,  or  from  the  fine  con- 
ception and  vigorous  execution  displayed  in  his  attempt 
to  teach  the  world  what  it  owes  to  the  monks,  what  it 
has  gained  by  their  existence,  what  it  has  lost  by  their 
overthrow.  ...  He  would  disclaim — indeed,  he  does 
expressly  disclaim — the  work  of  the  panegyrist;  he 
even  admits  and  deplores  the  errors  and  follies  and 
abuses  which  the  system  has  developed  in  the  course 
of  ageB"  (p.  450,  454,  476;  compare  British  Quarterly 
Review,  July,  1868,  p.  202,  203).  See  Monasticism. 
Montalembert  lived  to  bring  out  three  more  volumes 
of  this  work,  making  five  in  all,  but  did  not  complete 
it.  Though,  as  we  have  seen,  Protestants  cannot  in 
every  particular  endorse  it,  they  have  yet  gladly  as- 
signed it  a  most  important  place  in  ecclesiastical  lit- 
erature. Of  course  Roman  Catholics  regard  it  as  a 
chef-d'oeuvre  in  all  respects,  and  greatly  lament  that 
the  author  did  not  live  to  complete  it.  "  This  great 
monument  of  history,  this  great  work  interrupted  by 
death,"  says  M.  Coclin, "  is  gigantic  as  an  uncompleted 
cathedral."  It  is  certainly  a  vast  conception,  a  dura- 
ble, if  unfinished,  monument  of  energy,  zeal,  litera- 
ry skill,  research,  learning,  eloquence,  and  (we  must 
add)  credulity.  The  most  remarkable  result  of  Mon- 
talembert's  labors  in  this  direction  he  reaped  in  his 
own  household.  "One  day,"  says  Mr.  Coclin,  "his 
charming  and  beloved  child  entered  that  library  which 
all  his  friends  know  so  well,  and  said  to  him, '  I  am 
fond  of  everything  around  me.  I  love  pleasure,  wit, 
society  and  its  amusements ;  I  love  my  family,  my 
studies,  my  companions,  my  youth,  my  country,  but  I 
love  God  better  than  all,  and  I  desire  to  give  myself 
to  him.'  And  when  he  said  to  her, *  My  child,  is  there 
something  that  grieves  you?'  she  went  to  the  book- 
shelves and  sought  out  one  of  the  volumes  in  which  he 
had  narrated  the  history  of  the  monks  of  the  West. 
*  It  is  you,'  she  answered,  *  who  have  taught  me  that 
withered  hearts  and  weary  souls  are  not  the  things 
which  we  ought  to  offer  to  God.' "  After  describing 
the  agony  inflicted  on  both  mother  and  father  by  this 
event,  Montalembert  exclaims,  uHow  many  others 
have  undergone  this  agony,  and  gazed  with  a  look  of 
distraction  on  the  last  worldly  appearance  of  a  dearly 
beloved  daughter  or  sister."  Yet  it  never  once  oc- 
curred to  this  warm-hearted,  noble-minded  man  that  a 
system  which  inflicts  such  agony  on  so  many  innocent 
sufferers,  which  condemns  to  the  chill  gloom  of  a  clois- 
ter what  is  meant  for  love  and  light — which  runs 
counter  to  the  whole  course  of  nature — may  be  wrong. 

In  1862  Montalembert  published  a  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Lacordaire  (q.  v.),  which  abounds,  like  all  his  other 
productions,  in  loyal  expressions  to  the  Church  of  his 


birth  as  well  as  of  his  choice.  His  motto  was  still, ' '  Tout 
pour  n&glise  et  par  I'l&glise"  (comp.  Brit,  and  For.  Ev. 
Rev.  Oct.  1863,  p.  722  sq.).  In  the  same  year  he  gave 
yet  more  emphatic  expression  to  his  devotion  to  Roman- 
ism in  his  oration  before  the  Roman  Catholic  Congress 
held  at  Mechlin,  and  afterwards  published  in  a  sepa- 
rate form  under  the  title  otL'Eglise  Libre  dans  VEtat 
Libre  (Paris,  1863,  8vo).  As  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
and  in  the  Assembly,  so  also  at  this  time  count  Mon- 
talembert's  orations  proved  highly  interesting,  both 
on  account  of  the  eloquence  of  style  and  nobleness  of 
sentiment,  as  well  as  because  they  contain  so  strong 
an  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  religious  toleration. 
Yet  it  was  not  inappropriately  said  by  a  Protestant 
journal  in  1864  that  in  these  discourses  he  appeared 
not  as  the  exponent  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  rather  as  an  opponent  and  impugner  of  her 
teaching  and  authority.  No  doubt  this  was  not  his 
intention ;  quite  the  contrary.  Yet  in  these  speeches 
we  Protestants  can  only  see  that  "  he  praises  what  she 
condemns.  He  affirms  what  she  denies.  He  claims 
as  a  right  for  every  man  what  she  refuses  to  accord  to 
any.  He,  a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  defends  doctrines 
which  the  head  of  the  Church  denounces  as  '  fatal,' 
and  as  '  works  of  Satan ;'  and,  so  far  at  least  as  these 
doctrines  are  concerned,  distinctly  and  unequivocally 
despises  and  denies  the  authority  of  the  Church.  In 
short,  in  these  speeches  count  Montalembert  has  shown 
himself  a  good  Protestant"  {Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Rev. 
April,  1864,  p.  337). 

The  foolhardy  move  of  1869  to  establish  the  in- 
fallibility dogma  was  the  first  occasion  on  which 
Montalembert  rose  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  pa- 
pacy. He  clearly  saw  that  the  Jesuits  were  schem- 
ing the  plot,  and  he  boldly  descended  into  the  lists, 
and  dealt  vigorous  sword-thrusts  all  around.  Per- 
haps in  his  whole  long  and  illustrious  career  Mon- 
talembert never  committed  a  more  courageous  act,  nor 
ever  clothed  lofty  and  noble  thoughts  in  nobler  and 
loftier  language,  than  he  did  in  his  letter  of  Feb.  28, 
1870,  addressed  to  a  friend  in  England,  and  published 
in  the  London  Times,  March  7, 1870,  in  which  he  de- 
clared himself  against  the  absolute  tendency  in  the 
Church ;  yes,  he  even  boldly  and  uncompromisingly 
declared  that  he  *'  gloried"  in  counting  as  his  colleagues 
in  the  Academie  Francaise  two  such  great  and  good 
champions  of  truth  as  the  bishop  of  Orleans  and  father 
Gratry,  and  he  denounced  the  Jesuit  intrigues  at  Rome 
as '  *  idolatrous, "  quoting  in  support  of  the  word ' '  idol, " 
as  applied  to  the  pope,  a  most  remarkable  letter  writ- 
ten to  him  seventeen  years  ago  by  the  (then)  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  Mgr.  Sibonr.  u  Nothing,"  said  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  N.  Y.  Nation,  under  date  from  Paris, 
March  11, 1870,  "so  strong,  so  decided,  or  so  eloquent 
has  yet  appeared  on  this  terrible  Roman  question  aa 
this  letter  of  count  Montalembert.  It  will  be  read 
wherever  the  French  tongue  is  spoken,  and  it  will  sup- 
port and  console  all  right-thinking,  high-minded  Cath- 
olics— bat  the  obloquy  that  will  be  cast  upon  M.  de 
Montalembert  by  the  Ultramontanes  is  indescribable. 
He  perceives  the  bare  truth  when  he  says  that  the 
'  Litany  of  Abuse'  will  be  lavished  upon  him.  It  will 
be  so  unlimitedly,  and  it  will  require  all  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  faith  and  all  the  chivalry  of  his  nature  to 
bear  what  will  be  his  inevitable  fate."  Of  course  such 
an  act  was  enough  to  eclipse  all  the  services  of  a  life- 
time. He  had  dared  to  act  in  harmony  with  the 
avowed  opinions  of  his  youth ;  he  had  supported  the 
demands  of  the  German  Catholics,  and  he  was  to  bear 
forever  the  sorrow  of  such  a  self-willed  act,  and  it  is 
most  painful  to  reflect  that  not  even  his  spirit  was  suf- 
fered to  pass  away  in  peace ;  that  his  dying  hours  were 
troubled  by  an  imperative  call  to  choose  his  side  in  a 
wantonly  provoked  schism.  He  died  March  15, 1870, 
just  sixteen  days  alter  writing  his  memorable  letter 
on  papal  infallibility.  In  reply  to  a  visitor  who  vent- 
ured to  catechise  him  on  his  death-bed,  he  is  reported 
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to  have  given  in  his  unconditional  adhesion  to  what 
confessedly  he  did  not  understand.  ' '  And  God  does  not 
ask  me  to  understand.  He  asks  me  to  submit  my  will 
and  intelligence,  and  I  trill  do  so."  This  concession 
even  failed  to  satisfy  Rome.  The  atonement  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  crime  he  had  committed;  and  the 
highest  tribute  of  ecclesiastical  respect  which  the 
Church  accords  to  a  faithful  son  was  denied  to  his 
memory ;  to  the  memory  of  him  who  had  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  her  cause,  who  had  dared  impossibilities 
for  her  sake,  who  had  given  up  to  her  what  was  meant 
for  mankind,  and  thereby  abdicated  that  place  among 
practical  statesmen  and  legislators  which,  apart  from 
her  blighting  influence,  his  birth,  his  personal  gifts, 
his  high  and  rare  quality  of  intellect,  his  eloquence, 
his  elevation  of  purpose,  his  nobility  of  mind  and  char- 
acter, must  have  won  for  him  (com  p.  Italian  corre- 
spondence of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  under  date  of  March 
25, 1870).  No  wonder  that  we  are  told  by  the  Trib- 
une correspondent  that  "the  feelings  awakened  in  so- 
ciety were  very  strong  both  among  the  clergy  and  the 
laity,  one  of  the  former,  a  bishop,  saying,  ( I  would 
have  gone  to  Paris  to  attend  a  service/  and  another, 
speaking  of  prohibition,  observed,  (Ce  n'cst  pas  un 
crime,  mais  c'est  une  faute.' "  And  well  might  the 
Tribune  editorial  add  that  "count  de  Montalembert 
filled  too  large  a  space  in  the  esteem  and  admiration 
of  bis  co-religionists,  and  of  the  political  and  literary 
world,  not  to  be  accorded  a  special  chapter  of  remem- 
brance." 

Montalembert  was  a  man  whom  title,  gifts,  accom- 
plishments, fortune,  united  to  make  illustrious.  The 
opposite  in  many  respects  of  his  great  contemporary, 
Sainte-Beuve,  who  preceded  him  but  a  little  while  to 
the  tomb,  he  laid  down  his  life,  with  oil  its  brilliancy 
and  all  its  latter  suffering,  upon  the  altar  of  his  faith. 
"We  are  dying  of  the  same  disease,"  Sainte-Beuve  is 
said  to  have  remarked;  "only  I  trace  it  to  nature, 
while  Montalembert  will  ascribe  it  to  Providence." 
The  man  was  not  shallow  who  saw  in  life  religion  and 
in  death  Providence ;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  two  great  men  has  left  the  most  earnest 
example.  Well  has  it  been  said  that  "a  braver  or 
more  chivalrous  spirit  never  passed  from  earth.  He 
was  a  veritable  '  miles  ChristC — Chevalier  de  VEgiise — 
as  he  liked  to  describe  his  monastic  heroes.  He  was 
much  besides — a  picturesque  historian,  an  eloquent  or- 
ator, a  keen  and  in  many  respects  enlightened  politi- 
cian ;  but  his  religious  chivalry  was  the  essence  of  his 
nature.  No  monk  of  old  ever  consecrated  himself 
with  a  more  cordial  devotion  to  the  service  of  God  and 
the  Church.  No  knight  ever  fought  more  gallantly 
for  the  cause  dear  to  his  heart.  Shall  we  say,  in  the 
view  especially  of  his  last  words  on  the  doctrine  of  in- 
fallibility— which  he  struggled  against  to  the  last,  and 
yet  was  prepared  to  accept  when  once  proclaimed — no 
hero  of  the  cloister  over  offered  as  the  sacrifice  and 
service  of  his  faith  higher  powers  or  a  more  entire — 
— only  too  entire! — self-submission?"  {Blackwood's, 
Nov.  1872,  p.  609).  On  one  thing  the  whole  world, 
irrespective  of  religious  difference  of  opinion,  can  unite 
in  praise  of  Montalembert.  M  He  was  the  very  per- 
sonification of  candor.  He  had  not  a  shadow  of  big- 
otry ;  he  hated  intolerance ;  he  shuddered  at  persecu- 
tion ;  he  had  none  of  the  arrogance  or  unbending  hard- 
ness of  the  dogmatist;  he  was  singularly  indulgent  to 
what  he  deemed  error;  the  utmost  he  would  accept 
from  the  temporal  power,  from  the  state,  was  a  fair 
field  and  no  favor;  the  Church,  he  uniformly  main- 
tained, far  from  having  any  natural  affinity  with  des- 
potism, could  only  blossom  and  bear  fruit  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  freedom ;  while  liberty,  rational  liberty,  was 
never  safer  than  under  the  protecting  shadow  of  her 
branches— 

*  Nosquom  Llbertas  gratlor  ezstat 
Quam  sub  rege  pio,' 

If  he  waved  the  consecrated  banner  of  St  Peter  with 


the  one  hand,  he  carried  La  Charity  the  emblem  and 
guarantee  of  constitutional  government,  in  the  other ; 
and  his  life  and  character  would  be  well  worth  study- 
ing if  no  higher  or  more  useful  moral  could  be  drawn 
from  them  than  that  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  a  dog- 
matic, damnatory,  exclusive  system  of  belief  with 
generosity,  liberality,  Christian  charity,  patriotism, 
and  philanthropy"  (Lond.  Qu.  Rev.  Aprii,  1873,  p.  219, 
220). 

Among  publications  of  his  not  yet  mentioned  deserve 
to  be  alluded  to  his  De*  Intkrets  cathcliques  au  dix-neu- 
vieme  Steele  (Paris,  1862,  8vo),  which  gives  a  rapid  and 
brilliant,  though  one-sided,  review  of  Catholicism 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  in  that  day  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  some  fifty  years  previous,  main- 
taining that  upon  the  whole  the  progress  made  is  deep, 
sound,  and  likely  to  be  lasting:  in  the  same  work  he 
expresses  himself  strongly  on  the  political  changes  that 
had  taken  place  in  France,  and  on  the  language  of  the 
French  press  in  then*  regard,  and  thus  this  publication 
largely  resembles  the  Political  Future  of  England  spo- 
ken of  above.  It  was  translated  and  published  in  Eng- 
lish in  1855.  He  also  republished  two  articles  from 
the  Correspondant — Pie  IX  et  Lord  Palmerston  and  La 
Paix  et  la  Paine,  and  a  review  of  the  memoirs  of  the 
duke  de  St.  Simon.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  and  the  Encyclopedic  Catho- 
liqye. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  Cavseries  du  lundi,  vol.  i ;  Nette- 
ment,  Sistoire  de  la  litteratitre  Francaise;  De  Lomc- 
nie,  M.  de  Montalembert,  par  un  Homme  de  Rien  (Paris, 
1841) ;  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Memoir  of  Count  de  Montalembert, 
etc.  (Edinb.  and  Lond.  1872,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Duke  d'Au- 
male's  Eloge  sur  Montalembert,  read  in  the  Academy 
on  April  4, 1873,  and  the  periodicals  quoted  and  re- 
ferred to ;  Lond.  Qu.  Rev.  April,  1856,  July,  1861 ;  Ed- 
inb. Rev.  Oct.  1861 ;  North  Brit.  Rev.  Aug.  1861 ;  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  April,  1870 ;  also  Le  Temps  (Paris), 
March  15, 1870 ;  Le  Journal  des  Debats,  March  15, 1870. 
The  catalogue  raUonni  of  Montalembert's  published 
writings,  including  his  pamphlets  and  contributions  to 
reviews,  in  the  Revue  Bibliographique  Universelle,  fills 
five  closely  printed  pages  of  small  type.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Montalto,  Elias,  a  Jewish  savant,  was  born  in 
Portugal  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century,  and, 
professing  Christianity,  went  under  the  name  of  Felipe 
or  Filotheo,  About  1598  he  went  to  Italy,  where  his 
medical  skill  and  fame  attracted  the  attention  of  Con- 
cino  Concini,  who  caused  his  appointment  as  principal 
physician  to  Mary  de  Medici,  queen  of  Henry  IV  of 
France,  and  this  obtained  for  htm  the  free  exercise  of  his 
religion.  He  was  subsequently  physician  and  counsellor 
to  Louis  XIII,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1616.  The  queen 
caused  his  body  to  be  embalmed,  and  it  was  conveyed 
into  Holland  by  some  of  his  Jewish  relations  whom  he 
had  about  him.  Montalto  not  only  wrote  some  esteemed 
medical  works,  but  also  a  theologico-apologetical  book  in 
the  Portuguese  language,  wherein  he  defends  Judaism 
against  Christianity — his  Livro  Fayto,  ii,  388  sq.  He 
also  wrote  a  tract  on  Isa.  liii,  and  on  Daniel,  which  are 
still  in  MS.  See  Furst,  BibL  Jud.  ii,  888  sq. ;  De  Rossi, 
JHzivnario  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  233;  Cassel,  Leitfaden  fur 
jud.  Gesch.  u.  Literatur  (Berlin,  1872),  p.  100;  Basnage, 
Histoire  das  Ju\fs  (EngL  transl.),  p.  676;  Lindo,  Hist,  of 
the  Jews  in  Spain,  etc.,  p.  362  sq. ;  Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Ju- 
den,  ix,  621,  524 ;  x,  10 ;  Kayserling,  Gesch.  d.  Jua\n  in 
Portugal  (Leipsie,  1867),  p.  274  sq.,  283,  308;  Sephar- 
dim,  p.  176,  201 ;  his  essay,  "  Drei  Coutroversisten,"  in 
Frankel's  Monatssehrift,  1858,  p.  823  sq.;  Zunz,  J  He 
Monatstage  des  Kalenderjahres  (Berlin,  1872),  p.  9 ;  Gei- 
ger,  Jua\  Zeitschrift  fur  Wisscnschqfl  u.  Leben,  1867,  p. 
184  sq. ;  1868,  p.  158  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Montanl,  Giovanni-Giusuppk,  an  Italian  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Pesaro  about  1685.  He  was  descend- 
ed from  a  noble  family ;  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  at 
Rome,  and  taught  in  the  schools  of  that  order  moral  the- 
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ology  with  so  much  success  that  persons  came  from  dis- 
tant parts  to  consult  him.  He  revised  and  corrected  a 
work  of  P.  Pelizzari,  made  many  additions  to  it,  which 
he  drew  mostly  from  the  decrees  of  the  sacred  congrega- 
tion and  from  the  bulls  of  Benedict  XIV,  and  published 
it  under  the  title  Tractates  de  MoniaUbus  (Rome,  1755, 
4to ;  2d  ed.  Venice,  1761).  He  died  in  1760.  See  Rich- 
ard et  Giraud,  Bibiiotheque  Sacree.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Montanism.    See  Montanists. 

Montanists,  a  Christian  sect,  is  now  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  arisen  in  Asia  Minor,  about  the  middle 
of  the  2d  century  after  Christ.  But  little  if  anything 
is  known  of  their  earliest  history.  It  is  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  as  a  sect  they  embodied  all  the  ascetic  and 
rigoristic  elements  of  the  Church  of  the  2d  century. 

As  Christianity  had  gradually  become  settled  in  hu- 
manity, "its  supernatural  principle  being  naturalized  on 
earth,"  prophecy  and  miraculous  manifestations  were  be- 
lieved to  be  past    The  Montanists,  however,  came  for- 
ward to  declare  a  continuance  of  the  miraculous  gifts  of 
the  apostolic  Church,  and  proclaimed  that  the  age  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  the  millennial  reign  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  village  of  Pepuza,  in  Western  Phrygia  (Epi- 
phan. Del/ares,  xlviii,  14), which  they  termed  the  New 
Jerusalem.   Those  who  followed  the  Holy  Ghost,  speak- 
ing through  these  new  prophets,  were  held  to  be  the  only 
genuine  Christians,  and  were  to  form  the  Church.    They 
were  the  pneumatici,  the  spiritually -minded;  and  all 
the  opponents  of  these  new  revelations  were  the  psychi- 
ci,  the  carnally -minded.    As  a  sect  they  condemned 
second  marriages,  considering  wedlock  a  spiritual  union, 
sanctified  by  Christ,  and  intended  to  be  renewed  beyond 
the  grave.     They  expelled  from  the  Church  all  that 
were  guilty  of  notorious  crimes,  imposed  rigid  fasts,  ad- 
vocated celibacy,  encouraged  martyrdom,  allowed  of  di- 
vorce, and  held  it  unlawful  to  fly  in  time  of  persecution. 
Such  were  their  notions  of  their  own  sanctity  that, 
while  they  did  not  directly  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
Church,  they  esteemed  others  very  imperfect  Christians, 
and  deemed  themselves  a  spiritual  Church  within  the 
carnal  Church.     The  Christian  life  was  by  them  not 
merely  referred  to  a  miraculous  beginning,  the  interven- 
tion in  history  of  a  reparative  and  saving  power,  in- 
augurating a  new  and  final  historical  development.   No, 
there  must  be  nothing  less  than  a  perpetual  miracle ; 
everything  would  be  lost  if  the  concurrence  of  natural 
activity,  of  patient  labor,  were  for  a  moment  admitted, 
if  the  conditions  of  a  slowly  progressive  development 
were  in  any  degree  recognised.    The  Montanists  thus 
conceived  religion  as  a  process  of  development,  which 
they  illustrated  by  the  analogy  of  organic  growth  in 
nature,  distinguishing  in  this  process  four  stages:  (1.) 
natural  religion,  or  the  innate  idea  of  God ;  (2.)  the  le- 
gal religion  of  the  Old  Testament ;  (3.)  the  Gospel  dur- 
ing the  earthly  life  of  Christ;  and  (4.)  the  revelation 
of  the  Paraclete ;  that  is,  the  spiritual  religion  of  the 
Montanists,  and  accordingly  they  called  themselves  the 
irvivfiaTiKoi,  or  the  spiritual  Church,  in  distinction  from 
the  psychical  Catholic  Church.    This  is  the  first  in- 
stance of  a  theory  of  development  which  assumes  an 
advance  beyond  the  New  Testament  and  the  Christian- 
ity of  the  apostles;  misapplying  the  parables  of  the 
mustard  seed  and  the  leaven,  and  Paul's  doctrine  of  the 
growth  of  the  Church  in  Christ  and  his  Word,  not  be- 
yond them.    In  such  a  light, "  the  religion  of  the  Spir- 
it," says  Pressense  aptly,  therefore  "  is  not  a  new  sun 
which  has  arisen  on  the  horizon  of  humanity,  and  which 
is  to  run  its  regular  course  after  the  primary  miracle  of 
its  appearance;  it  is  to  retain  ever  the  brilliancy  of  its 
lightning;  it  is  to  be  one  long  flashing  storm,  rather 
than  the  quiet  shining  of  the  sun.    The  divine  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  human  element;  it  always  de- 
scends upon  it  as  on  its  prey,  overcoming  and  subvert- 
ing" {Heresy  and  Christian  Doctr.  p.  105).    Such  was 
the  fundamental  error  of  Montanism ;  it  did  not  recog- 


nise the  supernatural  as  taking  possession  of  the  natural 
order,  penetrating  and  transforming  it ;  it  marked  out 
the  two  domains  as  in  direct  and  constant  opposition. 
The  Montanists,  then,  believed  in  the  constancy  of 
supranatural  phenomena  within  the  Church.  The  mi- 
raculous element,  particularly  the  prophetic  ecstasy,  was 
not  removed ;  on  the  contrary,  the  necessity  for  it  was 
greater  than  ever,  and  they  considered  those  only  to  be 
true  or  perfect  Christians  who  possessed  the  inward 
prophetic  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit— they,  indeed, 
were  the  true  Church ;  and  the  more  highly  gifted  were 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  genuine  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles. They  thus  asserted  a  claim  to  universal  validity, 
which  the  Catholic  Church  was  compelled,  for  her  own 
interest,  to  reject ;  since  she  left  the  effort  after  extraor- 
dinary holiness  to  the  comparatively  small  circle  of  as- 
cetics and  priests,  and  sought  rather  to  lighten  Chris- 
tianity, than  add  to  its  weight,  for  the  great  mass  of 
its  professors.  • 

According  to  ApoUinaris  of  Hierapolis  (quoted  by 
Eusebius  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  ch.  xvi),  the 
earliest  Montanists  were  exclusively  Phrygians;  bat 
this  is  not  correct,  though  it  is  easy  to  see,  from 
what  we  have  said  in  the  article  Montanus,  why  his 
views  should  have  laid  strong  hold  on  that  race  of 
excitable  and  superstitious  Asiatics.     Gieseler  and  Mil- 
man  remark  that  the  national  character  of  the  Phrygi- 
ans impressed  itself  on  their  Christianity,  and  led  to  a 
sensuous,  enthusiastic  worship  of  the  Deity,  and  to  a 
wild  mysticism.     But  this  cannot  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  Montanist  movement;  it  can  only  have  given 
a  peculiar  character  to  the  heresy,  and  influenced  its 
details.    For  "  Montanism  is  but  one  of  a  number  of 
similar  movements  in  the  Church.  At  intervals  through- 
out the  annals  of  Christianity,  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been 
summoned  by  the  hopes,  felt  as  present  by  the  enkindled 
imaginations,  been  proclaimed  by  the  passionate  enthu- 
siasm of  a  few  as  accomplishing  in  them  the  imperfect 
revelation — as  the  third  revelation  which  is  to  supersede 
and  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  Gospel"    This  notion  ap- 
pears not  only  thus  early,  but  again  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  of  John  Peter  de 
Oliva,  and  the  Fratricelli ;  in  a  milder  form  it  is  that  of 
George  Fox  and  of  Barclay  (Milman,  Lai,  Christianity, 
i,  1),  and  in  the  Irvingites  of  to-day.    In  all  these  cases 
there  is  a  striving,  but  a  misguided  striving,  after  a 
higher  standard.    Certain  it  is  that,  whatever  doubt 
may  exist  as  to  the  historical  existence  and  consequent 
influence  of  Montanus,  the  heresy  which  bears  his  name 
spread  not  only  in  Phrygia,  but  throughout  the  bounds 
of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  that  if  he  existed,  and 
taught  Montanism,  he  was  rather,  as  Neander  observes, 
"  the  unconscious  organ  through  which  a  peculiar  men- 
tal tendency,  which  had  developed  itself  in  various  parts 
of  the  Church,  expressed  itself  with  clearer  intelligence 
and  greater  strength"  (AntignosL).    Indeed,  there  was 
much  in  the  system  which  their  pretended  revelations 
were  employed  to  establish,  not  only  well  adapted  to 
take  root  and  flourish  among  such  a  people  as  the  Phryg- 
ians, but  also  sure  to  find  in  every  country  persons  pre- 
pared to  receive  it  by  previous  habits  of  mind.    "It 
was  attractive  to  the  more  rigid  feelings,  by  holding  out 
the  idea  of  a  life  stricter  than  that  of  ordinary  Chris- 
tians ;  to  weakness,  by  offering  the  guidance  of  precise 
rules  where  the  Gospel  had  only  laid  down  general 
principles ;  to  enthusiasm  and  the  love  of  excitement, 
by  its  pretensions  to  prophetical  gifts ;  to  pride,  by  pro- 
fessing to  realize  the  pure  and  spotless  mystical  Church 
in  an  exactly  defined  visible  communion ;  and  by  en- 
couraging the  members  of  this  body  to  regard  them- 
selves as  spiritual,  and  all  other  Christians  as  carnal" 
(Robertson,  p.  71).     It  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly 
among  the  lower  orders  that  Montanism  spread;  but 
even  in  the  powerful  mind  of  TertullUn  it  found  conge- 
nial soil ;  and  his  embracing  their  opinions  is  one  of  the 
roost  interesting  events  in  the  history  of  the  sect,  as  it 
is  also  in  the  biography  of  Tertullian  himself.    It  oc- 
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curred  about  A.D.  200,  and  the  treatises  which  he  wrote 
after  that  important  period  in  his  life  give  us  the  dear- 
est insight  into  the  essential  character  of  Montanism ; 
for  he  carried  the  opinions  of  the  sect  to  their  utmost 
length  of  rigid  and  uncompromising  severity,  though  at 
the  same  time  on  the  great  fundamental  points  in  which 
the  Montanists  did  not  differ  from  the  Church  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  had  before  been,  one  of  the  ablest  cham- 
pions of  scriptural  truth,  and  one  of  the  mightiest  oppo- 
nents of  every  form  of  heresy. 

Montanism,  it  is  apparent,  then,  must  be  treated  as 
a  doctrinal  development  of  the  3d  rather  than  of  the  2d 
century ;  for  though  the  history  of  the  sect  may  be 
dated  back  to  the  middle  of  the  2d  century,  it  remained 
for  Tertullian  to  give  definite  shape  to  Montanism,  and 
it  is  as  a  separate  sect  that  we  can  first  deal  with  the 
Montanists  (or  Tertullianists,  as  they  were  also  called  in 
Africa)  in  the  3d  century,  continuing  to  flourish  as  a 
sect  until  the  close  of  the  6th  century,  and  all  this  time 
being  the  subject  of  legal  enactments  under  all  the  suc- 
cessors of  Gonstantine  down  to  Justinian  (A.D.  530). 
As  a  doctrinal  system,  Montanism  in  its  original  incep- 
tion agreed  in  all  essential  points  with  the  most  catholic 
teachings,  and  held  very  firmly  to  the  traditional  rule 
of  faith.  This  was  acknowledged  even  by  those  who 
were  opposed  to  Montanism  (compare  Epiphanius,  Har. 
xxviii,  1).  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  "  For  Mon- 
tanism," as  Dr.  Scbaff  has  well  said, "  was  not  originally 
a  departure  from  the  faith,  but  a  morbid  overstraining 
of  the  practical  morality  of  the  early  Church.  It  is 
the  first  example  of  an  earnest  and  well-meaning,  but 
gloomy  and  fanatical  hyperchristianity,  which,  like  all 
hyperspiritualism,  ends  again  in  the  flesh. ...  Its  views 
were  rooted  neither  (like  Ebionism)  in  Judaism  nor 
(like  Gnosticism)  in  heathenism,  but  in  Christianity, 
and  its  errors  consist  in  a  morbid  exaggeration  of  Chris- 
tian ideas  and  demands."  It  is  true  also  that  the  Mon- 
tanists combated  the  Gnostic  heresy  with  all  decision, 
and,  through  Tertullian,  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  asserting 
against  Patripassianism  the  personal  distinctions  in  God, 
and  the  import  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Yet  this  orthodoxy 
in  the  substance  of  its  doctrine  did  not  give  Montanism 
the  right  to  claim  its  place  in  evangelical  Catholicity, 
for  it  was  itself  a  principle  of  implacable  and  irreconcil- 
able exclusion.  Though  first  seen  and  felt  only  in  the 
field  of  practical  life  and  discipline,  this  Montanistic 
movement,  coming  then  into  conflict  with  the  reigning 
Catholicism,  finally  and  consistently  carried  out,  broke 
to  some  extent  into  the  province  of  doctrine,  and  thus 
proved  true  the  theory  that  "  every  schismatic  tendency 
becomes  in  its  progress  more  or  less  heretical"  (Schaff). 

The  one  thing  by  which  Montanism  came  to  be  espe- 
cially distinguished  from  the  Church  catholic  was  its 
assertion  of  the  continuance  of  prophecy,  and  hence  it 
went  generally  under  the  name  of  nova  prophetia.  Now 
there  was  nothing  heretical  in  the  simple  doctrine  that 
charismata  had  not  ceased  in  the  Church ;  but  there 
was  heresy  in  the  doctrine,  which  the  Montanists  es- 
poused, that  these  charismata  introduced  a  new  dispen- 
sation superior  to  that  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  That 
Christ,  who  came  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and 
promised  his  Holy  Spirit  to  his  apostles  to  guide  them 
into  all  truth,  bequeathed  to  his  Church  only  an  insuffi- 
cient morality,  and  a  dispensation  which  needed  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  Paraclete  of  Montanus,  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  a  true  reception  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  catholic  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  spake  by 
the  prophets.  This  distinction  in  Montanism  between 
the  Paraclete  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  a  distinction 
(or  difference,  rather)  of  person  or  nature,  but  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  plenary  bestowal  for  a  complete  revelation 
following  a  partial  bestowal  for  an  imperfect  and  tem- 
porary revelation.  It  may  be  compared,  and  is  virtu- 
ally compared  by  Tertullian  in  the  passages  cited  above 
from  the  treatises  De  Monog.  and  De  Virg,  VeL,  to  the 
distinction  drawn  by  St  John  when  he  says, "  The  Holy 


Ghost  was  not  yet  given."  It  was  the  same  Spirit  in 
the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian  dispensations,  yet  might 
be  called  another  on  account  of  the  different  and  larger 
grace  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  So  the  Paraclete 
is  in  person  and  being  identified  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
but  the  larger  measure  of  the  Spirit  given  for  the  com- 
pletion of  Christianity  introduces  a  distinction  by  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  bestowed  on  the  apostles  is  inferior  to 
the  Paraclete.  The  Paraclete  is  undeniably  identified 
with  the  promised  Spirit  of  Truth — L  e.  the  promise  of 
Christ,  which  the  Church  believes  to  have  been  fulfilled 
on  the  first  Pentecostal  day,  was  not  fulfilled  until  the 
Spirit  came  on  Montanus.  Mosheim  (cent,  ii,  pt.  ii,  ch. 
v,  sect  23,  note),  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying, 
entirely  mistakes  the  nature  of  the  distinction  if  his 
words  imply,  as  we  understand  them  to  imply,  a  teacher 
other  than  the  third  person  of  the  Christian  Trinity. 
This  heresy  gave  a  character  to  the  new  disciplinary 
rules.  It  introduced  also  schism  in  its  most  aggravated 
form,  asserting  that  the  party  of  Montanus  alone  was  the 
true  Church,  the  pneumatici,  all  other  nominal  Chris- 
tians being  psychici. 

Montanism  manifestly  claimed  for  itself  a  position 
above  the  organization  and  regular  powers  of  the 
Church,  asserting  as  its  own  monopoly  the  continu- 
ity of  revelation.  Anterior  revelations,  to  be  sure,  are 
not  set  aside ;  they  are,  however,  regarded  simply  as  in- 
itiatory steps.  The  Old  Testament  retains  its  claims, 
but  the  New  Testament  suffers  depreciation,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  no  longer  the  final  utterance  of  the  divine  teach- 
ing. It  has  not  brought  revelation  to  perfection ;  it  has 
made,  especially  in  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  more 
than  one  concession  to  human  weakness,  and,  like  Mo- 
ses, it  has  allowed  certain  practices  because  of  the  hard- 
ness of  men's  hearts.  "The  Lord,"  says  Tertullian, 
"  has  sent  the  Paraclete,  because  human  weakness  was 
not  capable  of  receiving  the  truth  all  at  once ;  it  was 
necessary  that  the  discipline  should  be  regulated  and 
progressively  ordered,  until  it  was  carried  to  perfection 
by  the  Holy  Spirit"  (De  Virg.  Veland.  pt.  i).  Paul  gave 
certain  instructions  rather  by  permission  than  in  the 
name  of  God;  he  tolerated  marriage  because  of  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh,  in  the  same  manner  as  Moses 
permitted  divorce.  "  If  Christ  has  abolished  that  which 
Moses  had  commanded,  why  should  not  the  Paraclete 
forbid  that  which  Paul  allows  ?"  (De  Monog.  i,  4).  "  In 
fine,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  rather  a  restorer  than  an  inno- 
vator (ibid.).  Was  not  the  new  development  of  the  rev- 
elations given  foreseen  and  declared  by  Jesus  Christ  ? 
The  final  and  glorious  economy  of  the  Paraclete  may, 
indeed,  have  commenced  at  Pentecost,  but  it  only  reach- 
ed its  culminating  point  with  the  appearance  of  Mon- 
tanus and  the  prophetesses  of  Phrygia ;  none  can  tell 
where  its  developments  may  end."  Such  were  the  prin- 
ciples of  Montanism.  Surely  it  were  impossible  to  make 
a  more  serious  assault  than  this  upon  apostolic  Christi- 
anity. It  clearly  enough  regarded  revelation  not  as  a 
fact,  but  rather  as  a  doctrine  or  a  law,  and  in  conse- 
quence religion  lost  the  definitive  character  which  be- 
longs to  that  which  is  absolute.  "Inspiration,"  says 
Pressense,  "which  thus  had  power  to  change  every- 
thing, was  exempted  from  the  restraint  of  all  the  rules 
of  reason,  as  well  as  from  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  It  was  admitted  to  be  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  and 
its  great  merit,  according  to  the  sect,  consisted  in  its 
bringing  man  into  a  state  of  complete  passivity.  '  Ec- 
stasy seized  the  inspired  man;  this  is  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  produces  prophecy*  (Tertullian,  De 
Anima^  pt  ii).  It  is  a  sort  of  God-sent  madness,  which 
constitutes  the  spiritual  facidty  called  by  us  prophecy. 
The  soul  is  no  longer  self-possessed  when  it  prophesies ; 
it  is  in  a  state  of  delirium ;  a  power  not  its  own  masters 
it  Dreams  and  visions  occupy  the  principal  place  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Montanists.  Inspiration  is  only  the 
harp  which  vibrates  as  it  is  touched  by  the  player's  fin- 
ger (Epiphanius,  liar,  xlviii,  4).  ( Man  sleeps ;  I  alone 
am  walking/  says  the  Paraclete  (ibid.).    In  such  a  con- 
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jeption  of  inspiration,  flexible  natures,  susceptible  of 
keen  and  rapid  impressions,  were  the  chosen  organs  of 
revelation. . . .  Ambiguous  and  lying  oracles  could  thus 
be  substituted  for  the  clear  and  exact  prescriptions  of 
the  sacred  books.  It  is  obvious  that  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity was  imperilled  by  this  doctrine  of  the  Paraclete 
(q.  v.).  This  was  the  fundamental  heresy  of  Montan- 
ism,  and  infinitely  more  serious  than  the  particular  er- 
rors into  which  it  might  be  led"  {Heresy  and  Doctrine, 
p.  114-115). 

The  view  which  the  Montanists  took  of  divine  inspi- 
ration led  them  to  ignore  the  demands  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical order,  and  to  assert  the  universal  prophetic  and 
priestly  office  of  Christians— even  of  females,  They 
found  the  true  qualification  and  appointment  for  the  of- 
fice of  teacher  in  direct  endowment  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
in  distinction  from  outward  ordination  and  episcopal 
succession.  They  everywhere  proposed  the  supernatu- 
ral element,  and  the  free  motion  of  the  spirit,  against 
the  mechanism  of  a  fixed  ecclesiastical  order.  Now 
they  were  undoubtedly  right  in  their  resistance  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  hierarchy,  and  to  the  relaxation 
of  discipline ;  but  they  went  too  far  on  this  point,  as  on 
every  other — insisting  upon  a  Church  of  saints  and  per- 
fect men,  a  standard  applicable  only  to  the  invisible 
Church.  "The  Church,"  said  Tertullian,  "is  not  con- 
stituted by  the  number  of  bishops ;  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  spiritual  man"  {De  Pudicit.  p.  21)— a  false  and 
dangerous  theory  for  practice  in  the  visible  Church, 
where  the  secrets  of  the  heart  can  never  be  judged  of— 
where,  as  Pressense*  has  aptly  said, "  the  tares  grow  with 
the  good  wheat,  and  their  separation  is  impossible.  For 
the  evil  is  not  excluded  by  making  a  profession  of  the 
faith  the  personal  condition  of  membership ;  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  this  profession  will  be  in  all  cases  sin- 
cere, and,  even  were  it  so,  there  is  no  religious  commu- 
nity in  which  it  is  not  incomplete.  It  follows  that  no 
one  such  community  can  claim  to  be  itself,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others,  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  else  it 
becomes  an  exclusive  sect  like 'the  Montanists,  who 
called  themselves  the  perfect,  the  spiritual  men,  speak- 
ing scornfully  of  all  other  Christians  as  carnal.  Their 
conception  of  inspiration,  as  never  final  and  complete, 
moreover  rendered  any  fixed  order  impossible,  and  de- 
stroyed ecclesiastical  authority.  All  the  elements  of  the 
faith  were  daily  liable  to  change.  It  was  impossible  to 
divine  what  strange  answers  to  spiritual  questions  might 
fall  from  heaven"  (Heresy,  p.  116).  Here,  then,  was  the 
point  where  they  necessarily  assumed  a  schismatic  char- 
acter, and  arrayed  against  themselves  the  episcopal  hie- 
rarchy. They  only  brought  another  kind  of  aristocracy 
into  the  place  of  the  condemned  distinction  of  clergy 
and  laity.  They  claimed  for  their  prophets  what  they 
denied  to  the  Catholic  bishops.  They  put  a  great  gulf 
between  the  true  spiritual  Christians  and  the  merely 
psychical,  and  thus  induced  spiritual  pride  and  false  pi- 
etism. Their  affinity  with  the  Protestant  idea  of  the 
universal  priesthood  is  clearly  more  apparent  than  real ; 
they  go  on  altogether  different  principles.  (Compare 
Schaff,  i,  867.) 

As  to  its  matter,  the  Montanistic  prophecy  related — 
(1)  to  the  approaching  heavy  judgments  of  God,  a  sort  of 
visionary  millenarianism;  (2)  the  persecutions;  (8)  fast- 
ing and  other  ascetic  practices,  which  were  to  be  en- 
forced as  laws;  and  (4)  as  to  the  distinction  to  be  made 
between  the  various  kinds  of  sins. 

One  of  the  most  essential  and  prominent  traits  of 
Montanism  was  its  visionary  millenarianism,  founded, 
indeed,  on  the  Apocalypse  and  on  the  apostolic  expecta- 
tion of  the  speedy  return  of  Christ,  but  giving  them  ex- 
travagant weight  and  a  materialistic  coloring.  The 
Montanists  lived  under  a  vivid  impression  of  the  great 
final  catastrophe,  and  looked  therefore  with  contempt 
upon  the  present  world,  and  directed  all  their  desires  to 
the  second  advent  of  Christ,  which  they  believed  to  be 
near  at  hand.  "  After  me,"  exclaimed  one  of  its  proph- 
etesses, "  there  is  no  more  prophecy,  but  only  the  end  of 


the  world"  (Epiphanius,  Hatr.  xlviii,  2).  The  failure 
of  these  predictions  weakened,  of  course,  all  the  other 
pretensions  of  the  system ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  confessed  here  that  the  abatement  of  faith  in  the 
near  approach  of  the  Lord  was  certainly  accompanied 
with  an  increase  of  worldliness  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

But  besides  the  prominent  traits  of  Montanism  al- 
ready indicated,  there  remain  those  questions  of  disci- 
pline and  morals,  which  were  made  the  subject  of  spe- 
cial revelation  in  order  to  impart  to  the  system  its  legal 
character.  The  distinction  between  the  two  covenants 
was  lost  sight  of.  "The  Church,"  says  Tertullian, 
"blends  the  law  and  the  prophets  with  the  Gospels 
and  the  writings  of  the  apostles"  {De  Preescripi.  §  6). 
The  Gospel  was  a  code,  no  less  than  Mosaism,  especially 
with  the  amplifications  given  to  it  by  the  Paraclete. 
"  The  law  of  liberty,"  says  Pressense',  "  is  replaced  by 
precepts  of  the  minutest  detail.  All  that  was  not  per- 
missible was  laid  under  a  stern  interdict  (Tertullian,  De 
Corona  Milit,  p.  2),  and  thus  vanished  that  noble  Chris- 
tian liberty  which  enlarges  the  domain  of  the  moral 
principle  instead  of  narrowing  it,  and  takes  possession 
of  the  entire  life,  to  bring  it  all  under  our  direction,  and 
to  animate  it  with  the  inspiration  of  love  as  with  the 
breath  of  life"  {Heresy,  p.  117).  Montanism,  indeed, 
tended  to  a  system  of  growing  severity ;  and  Tertullian, 
moreover,  gloried  in  that  the  restoration  of  this  rigorous 
discipline  was  made  the  chief  office  of  the  new  prophecy 
{De  Monog,  c  2  and  4).  Now  it  must  be  confessed  thai 
the  Montanists  raised  a  zealous  protest  against  the  grow- 
ing looseness  of  the  Catholic  penitential  discipline,  which 
in  Rome  particularly,  under  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus, 
to  the  great  grief  of  earnest  minds,  established  a  scheme 
of  indulgence  for  the  grossest  sins,  and  began,  long  be- 
fore Constantine,  to  obscure  the  line  between  the  Church 
and  the  world ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  re- 
membered also  that  Montanism  certainly  went  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  fell  from  evangelical  freedom  into 
Jewish  legalism.  It  turned  with  horror  from  all  the 
enjoyments  of  life,  and  held  even  art  to  be  incompatible 
with  Christian  soberness  and  humility.  Above  all,  it 
laid  stress  upon  three  points :  first,  it  exalted  martyr- 
dom with  solemn  fervor.  It  courted  blood-baptism,  and 
condemned  concealment  or  flight  in  persecution  as  a  de- 
nial of  Christ :  "  For  if  persecution  proceeds  from  God,  it 
is  in  no  way  their  duty  to  flee  from  what  has  God  for  its 
author ;  it  ought  not  to  be  avoided,  and  it  cannot  be  evad- 
ed." The  treatise  of  Tertullian,  Flight  and  Persecution, 
clearly  and  perfectly  expresses  these  ideas,  and  they 
were  the  ideas  of  the  Montanists.  The  Church  had 
given  to  martyrdom  no  niggardly  honor,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  its  founder's  teachings  (Matt,  x,  23)  flight  was 
considered  proper.  Montanism,  however,  severely  con- 
demned every  measure  of  prudence  in  times  of  proscrip- 
tion (comp.  Eusebius,  Hist,  Eccles,  v,  16 ;  Tertullian,  De 
Fuga,  §  iv,  p.  691-697). 

The  same  extreme  severity  characterizes  their  prac- 
tice of  fasting.  Kaye  (in  his  TertvUian,  p,  416)  sums 
up  the  differences  between  the  orthodox  and  Monta- 
nists on  the  subject  of  fasting  thus:  "With  respect  to 
the  jejunium,  or  total  abstinence  from  food,  the  ortho- 
dox thought  that  the  interval  between  our  Saviour's 
death  and  resurrection  was  only  the  period  during  which 
the  apostles  observed  a  total  fast,  and  consequently  the 
only  period  during  which  fasting  was  of  positive  obli- 
gation upon  all  Christians.  At  other  times  it  rested 
with  themselves  to  determine  whether  they  would  fast 
or  not.  The  Montanists,  on  the  contrary,  contended 
that  there  were  other  seasons  during  which  fasting  was 
obligatory,  and  that  the  appointment  of  those  seasons 
constituted  a  part  of  the  revelations  of  the  Paraclete. 
With  respect  to  the  Dies  stationarii,  the  Montanists  not 
only  pronounced  the  fast  obligatory  on  all  Christians, 
but  prolonged  it  until  evening,  instead  of  terminating  it, 
as  was  the  custom,  at  the  ninth  hour.  In  the  observance 
of  Xeropkagim  (q.  v.),  the  Montanists  abstained  not  only 
from  flesh  and  wine,  like  the  orthodox,  hut  also  from 
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richer  fruits,  and  omitted  their  customary  ablutions." 
Apollonius  (in  Eusebius,  H,  E.  v,  18),  in  this  particular, 
simply  notices  of  Montanus,  u  This  is  he  who  laid  down 
laws  of  fasting/'  pointing  out  in  these  words  that  Mon- 
tana's offence  was  not  the  changing  of  one  law  for  an- 
other, but  the  imposition  of  a  law  where  there  had  been 
liberty.  Tertullian  has  written  an  entire  treatise  in  de- 
fence  of  fasting,  and  the  objections  brought  against 
Montanism  on  this  point  show  clearly  the  exaggerated 
legalism  by  which  it  was  estranged  from  the  true  Chris- 
tian tradition.  The  law  and  the  prophets,  it  was  said 
to  the  Montanists,  were  until  John ;  fasting  thencefor- 
ward should  be  a  voluntary,  not  an  enjoined  act.  The 
apostles  themselves  observed  it,  without  laying  it  as  a 
yoke  upon  any :  we  must  not  return  to  legal  prescrip- 
tions. The  prophets  showed  great  contempt  for  all  that 
is  merely  outward  observance.  Tertullian  (DejejunUs, 
c  2  and  3)  replies  that  nothing  is  more  adapted  to  give 
large  license  to  the  flesh  than  the  reducing  of  the  law 
to  the  great  commandment  of  love.  He  maintains  the 
necessity  of  fasting— first,  on  the  ground  that  self-indul- 
gence led  to  the  falL  "  It  is  necessary,"  he  says, "  that 
man  should  give  satisfaction  to  God  with  the  same  ele- 
ment by  which  he  offended,  and  that  he  should  deny 
himself  food,  which  caused  his  fall."  That  fasting  is 
agreeable  to  God  is  proved  by  the  words  full  of  tender- 
ness addressed  to  Elijah  when  he  was  fasting  in  the 
desert  of  Horeb,  especially  as  compared  with  the  severe 
tone  of  the  call  to  Adam  when  he  had  been  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit.  Fasting  facilitates  holy  visions,  as  is 
proved  by  sacred  history  from  Daniel  to  Peter,  and  it 
prepares  for  martyrdom ;  while  the  neglect  of  such  ab- 
stinence leads  to  apostasy,  by  fostering  the  love  for  ma- 
terial pleasures.  To  the  objections  drawn  from  Holy 
Scripture,  Tertullian  replies  by  the  revelations  of  the 
Paraclete,  which  legitimately  give  expansion  to  its  ob- 
ligation, and  refuses  to  recognise  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  O.  and  N.  T.,  as  might  be  naturally  enough 
expected  from  his  strictly  legal  stand-point  (comp*  De 
jejumis,  c  6-8). 

Its  strongest  protests,  however,  Montanism,  like  all 
ascetic  doctrines,  entered  against  the  union  of  the  sexes. 
It  not  only  prohibited  second  marriage  as  adultery,  for 
laity  as  well  as  clergy,  but  even  went  so  far  as  to  dis- 
tinctly impugn  all  marriage,  urging  its  faithful  ones  to 
absolute  continence.  Tertullian  does  not  hesitate  to 
compare  the  conjugal  union  to  adultery,  forgetting  his 
own  beautiful  words  about  the  perpetuity  of  marriage 
after  death  (A  dr.  Marc,  i,  c  29,  p.  452),  and  brands  the 
union  of  sexes  as  caused  by  an  impulse  of  lust.  "  Thus, 
then,"  he  suggests,  as  an  objection  urged,  "  you  set  a 
brand  even  on  first  marriages."  "And  rightly"  he  re- 
plies, "since  they  consist  in  the  same  act  as  adultery, .  .  . 
Thus  it  is  good  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  woman ;  vir- 
ginity is  the  highest  holiness,  since  it  is  furthest  re- 
moved from  adultery"  (De  Virg,  Veland.  p.  16).  In  his 
treatise  on  monogamy,  however,  Tertullian  contents 
himself  with  prohibiting  second  marriages,  taking  his 
stand  on  Scripture,  when  he  can  make  it  sustain  his 
view,  appealing  to  tho  higher  power  of  the  Paraclete 
when  he  has  to  deal  with  the  exact  texts  of  St.  Paul. 
The  apostle,  according  to  him,  gave  sanction  to  second 
marriages,  but  with  a  marked  tone  of  antipathy,  and 
simply  in  consequence  of  his  knowledge  and  prophecy 
having  been  only  in  part.  The  Paraclete,  however,  in 
his  new  revelation,  always  acts  in  conformity  with  Je- 
ms Christ  and  bis  promises.  "  We  acknowledge,"  said 
Tertullian, "  only  one  marriage,  as  we  acknowledge  only 
on 3  God.  Jesus  Christ  has  had  only  one  bride,  which 
is  the  Church.  By  his  example,  and  by  the  explicit 
command  revealed  by  the  Paraclete,  he  has  restored  the 
true  nature ;  for  monogamy  dates  from  Eden.  The  priests 
were  to  have  only  one  wife.  Now,  under  the  new  econ- 
omy, every  Christian  is  a  priest  of  Christ  No  differ- 
ence should  be  made  in  a  moral  point  of  view  between 
the  clergy  and  the  laity,  for  the  former  are  taken  from 
among  Christian  people.    Besides,  how  can  marriage, 
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which  makes  of  the  man  and  woman  one  flesh,  be  re- 
newed? Is  such  an  assimilation  capable  of  repetition? 
Besides,  the  bonds  between  husband  and  wife  continue 
in  death ;  they  have  only  become  more  sacred  by  be- 
coming more  spiritual."  Yet  Tertullian's  views,  though 
extreme,  do  not  in  this  instance  clearly  set  forth  the 
views  of  all  Montanists.  Indeed  some  of  them  insisted 
that  their  founder  taught  Xvtrue  yafiuv — dissolution  of 
marriage— and  that  Prisca  and  Maximilla,  as  soon  as 
they  recognised  the  spirit,  abandoned  their  husbands.  It 
is  true  Wemsdorf  (see  Routh's  note,  ReL  Sac  i,  473)  ob- 
serves that  Montanus's  teaching  was  on  this  point  not 
by  precept,  but  by  the  example  of  his  two  prophetesses, 
and  yet  the  extreme  asceticism  must  have  had  a  far- 
reaching  influence  even  for  Tertullian  to  advocate  celi- 
bacy on  the  strength  of  it,  and  in  his  Exhortation  to 
Chastity  he  comes  to  recognise  a  morality  of  perfection 
which  rises  above  the  ordinary  standard.  u  Permanent 
virginity  is  its  highest  point ;  abstinence  from  the  sex- 
ual relations  in  marriage  is  akin  to  it  in  virtue."  In  an 
extreme  ascetic  tendency  Montanism  forbade  women  all 
ornamental  clothing,  and  required  virgins  to  be  veiled. 
Thus  Tertullian  urges  that  it  be  done  so  as  not  to  kindle 
the  flame  of  passion.  "  I  entreat  thee,  O  woman,  be 
thou  mother,  daughter,  or  virgin,  veil  thy  head:  as 
mother,  veil  it  for  the  sake  of  thy  son ;  as  sister,  for  thy 
brother;  as  daughter,  for  thy  father.  For  thou  dost 
imperil  men  of  every  age.  Put  on  the  armor  of  mod- 
esty ;  encircle  thee  with  a  rampart  of  chastity.  Set  a 
guard  over  thine  own  eyes,  and  over  those  of  others. 
Art  thou  not  married  to  Christ?"  (De  Virg,  Veland.  p. 
16). 

The  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  which 
is  the  source  of  all  such  legalism,  casuistry,  and  extreme 
asceticism,  as  the  Montanists  taught,  is  more  especially 
notable  in  the  arbitrary  disposition  made  by  Monta- 
nism of  various  kinds  of  sins.  In  the  same  manner  as 
it  recognises  two  orders  of  perfection,  and  thus  does  vi- 
olence to  the  true  idea  of  good,  so  does  it  tamper  with 
the.  idea  of  evil.  In  accordance  with  the  words  of  John 
— "a  ein  not  unto  death,"  and  "a  sin  unto  death" — it 
made  a  difference  between  sins  venial  and  mortal,  and 
denied  that  the  Church  had  power  to  pardon  the  latter, 
because,  as  it  taught,  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  second 
repentance  for  mortal  sins,  and  therefore  no  power  in 
the  Church  to  restore  the  lapsed  into  fellowship.  Ter- 
tullian's treatise  on  Modesty,  called  forth  by  the  decree 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  had  assumed  the  right  to 
pardon  the  gravest  sins,  expresses  the  Montanist  the- 
ory with  perfect  clearness.  He  does  not  dwell  for 
an  instant  on  the  real  difficulty  of  obtaining  proof  of 
true  repentance,  but  speaks  only  of  the  comparative 
gravity  of  sins.  "Some,"  he  says,  "are  pardonable; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  are  beyond  remission;  some 
merit  punishment,  others  damnation.  From  this  dif- 
ference in  the  offences  comes  the  difference  in  the  pen- 
itence, which  varies  according  as  it  is  exercised  on  ac- 
count of  a  pardonable  or  unpardonable  sin."  He  held 
all  mortal  sins  (of  which  he  numbers  seven)  committed 
after  baptism  to  be  unpardonable  (De  Pudicit.  c,  2  and  19), 
at  least  in  this  world ;  and  a  Church  which  showed  such 
lenity  towards  gross  offenders,  as  the  Roman  Church  at 
that  time  did,  according  to  the  corroborating  testimony 
of  Hippolytus,  he  called  worse  than  a  "  den  of  thieves," 
even  a  "  spelunca  moechorum  et  fornicatorum."  At  the 
head  of  the  black  catalogue  of  unpardonable  or  mortal 
sins  the  Montanists  placed  adultery  and  apostasy.  They 
did  not  deny  that  God  could  pardon  them  directly,  or 
through  the  medium  of  an  exceptional  revelation ;  but 
on  this  side  the  grave  no  restoration  was  possible  for 
those  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  sins,  even  though 
they  gave  the  strongest  pledges  of  their  repentance. 
Here  we  have  a  clear  departure  from  the  grand  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  the  fulness  of  God's  mercy,  irrespective 
of  the  proportion  of  sin,  and  that  the  Church  must  suf- 
fer all  to  enter  its  fellowship  who  manifest  "  a  desire  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come."    If  Montanism  taught 
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truly)  it  follows  that  the  work  of  redemption  is  insuffi- 
cient, and  that,  in  addition  to  repentance,  a  certain  sat- 
isfaction is  demanded  of  the  sinner.  We  have  here  un- 
questionably reached  the  root  of  the  error  of  Montanism, 
from  which  grows  its  legalism  and  its  asceticism. 

The  religious  earnestness  which  animated  Monta- 
nism, and  the  fanatical  extremes  into  which  it  ran, 
have  frequently  reappeared  in  the  Church  after  the 
death  of  Montanism,  under  various  names  and  forms, 
as  in  Novatianism,  Donatism,  Anabaptism,  the  Cami- 
sard  enthusiasm,  Puritanism,  Pietism,  Irvingism,  and 
so  on,  by  way  of  protest  and  wholesome  reaction  against 
various  evils  in  the  Church.  And  what  may  appear 
perhaps  more  strange,  several  of  those  very  doctrines  of 
the  Montanists  which  in  their  earliest  rise  were  pro- 
nounced heretical  gradually  made  their  way  into  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and,  with  slight  modifications,  remain 
to  this  day  a  part  of  her  creed.  Thus  it  is  to  Monta- 
nism that  it  owes  the  idea  of  the  infallibility  of  its  coun- 
cils, which  attempt  in  the  same  way  to  add  to  revela- 
tion. From  the  same  source,  too,  it  has  derived  its 
"  counsels  of  perfection,"  and  the  distinction  between 
venial  and  mortal  sins.  Says  Dr.  Newman,  in  his  Essay 
on  Development,  a  work  which  he  would  hardly  care  to 
own  now, "  the  prophets  of  the  Montanists  prefigure  the 
Church's  doctors,  and  their  inspiration  her  infallibility ; 
their  revelations  her  developments''  (p.  849-852).  Since 
this  was  written  a  new  significance  has  been  given  it 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Vatican  Council  (1869), 
which  has  lodged  in  the  individual  head  of  the  Church 
the  infallibility  formerly  attributed  to  the  Church  as  a 
whole.    See,  however,  Infallibility  ;  Papacy. 

We  now  return  to  the  external  history  of  Montanism. 
We  have  stated  that  it  probably  originated  in  Phrygia 
about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century,  and  that  it  spread 
rapidly  during  the  bloody  persecutions  under  Marcus 
Aurelius.  In  Asia  Minor,  however,  it  met  with  oppo- 
sition, and  the  bishops  and  synods  almost  universally 
declared  against  the  new  prophecy  as  the  work  of  dae- 
mons. Among  its  literary  opponents  in  the  East  are 
mentioned  Claudius  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  Miltiades, 
ApoUontus,  Serapion  of  Antioch,  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria. The  Roman  Church  likewise,  during  the  epis- 
copate of  Eleutherus  (177-190)  or  of  Victor  (190-202), 
after  some  vacillation,  set  itself  against  it  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  presbyter  (Jaius  and  the  confessor  Prax- 
eas.  Yet  the  opposition  of  Hippolytus  to  Zephyrinus 
and  Calltstus,  and  the  later  Novatian  schism,  shows  that 
the  disciplinary  rigorism  of  Montanism  found  energetic 
advocates  in  Rome  till  after  the  middle  of  the  3d  century. 
Indeed  it  was  some  time  before  the  Montanists  formed 
themselves  iuto  an  independent  sect  in  the  Western 
Church  (comp.  Gieseler,  Ecdes.  Hist,  i,  126,  note  6). 
The  Gallic  Christians,  Irenaeu*  at  their  head,  took,  it  is 
now  generally  believed,  a  conciliatory  posture,  and  sym- 
pathized at  least  with  the  moral  earnestness,  the  enthu- 
siasm for  martyrdom,  and  the  chiliastic  hopes  of  the 
Montauists.  They  sent  the  bishop  Ireiueus  to  bishop 
Eleutherus  at  Rome  to  intercede  in  their  behalf,  and 
this  mission  may  have  induced  him  or  his  successor  to 
issue  letters  of  peace,  which  were,  however,  soon  after- 
wards recalled.  In  North  Africa  they  met  with  exten- 
sive sympathy,  as  the  Punic  national  character  leans 
naturally  towards  gloomy  and  rigorous  acerbity.  Here 
it  secured  Tertullian,  who  helped  the  gropers  in  the  dark 
towards  a  twilight  of  philosophy.  He  is  iu  proper  and 
only  theologian.  Through  him,  too,  its  principles  re- 
acted in  many  respects  on  the  Catholic  Church;  and  that 
not  only  in  North  Africa,  but  also  in  Spain,  as  we  may 
see  from  the  harsh  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Elvira  in 
203.  It  is  singular  that  Cyprian,  who,  with  all  his 
High-Church  tendencies  and  abhorrence  of  schism,  was 
a  daily  reader  of  Tertullian,  makes  no  allusion  to  Mon- 
tanism. Augustine  (De  haresibus,  §  6)  relates  that 
Tertullian  left  the  Montanists  and  founded  a  new  sect, 
which  was  called  after  him,  but  was  through  his  (Au- 
gustine's) agency  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  congrega- 


tion at  Carthage.  As  a  sect,  the  Montanists  run  down 
into  the  6th  century;  but,  as  has  been  remarked  with 
much  truth,  although  the  actual  number  of  the  Monta- 
nists was  at  one  period  very  considerable,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  sect  is  really  to  be  estimated  by  the  extent 
to  which  their  character  became  infused  into  the  Church. 
Neander  attributes  much  of  this  to  the  great  influence 
which  Tertullian  exerted  through  the  relation  in  which 
he  stood  to  Cyprian,  who  called  him  his  teacher.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  was  some 
tendency  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  introduction 
of  a  prophetical  order  superior  in  rank  and  importance 
to  the  order  of  bishops.  The  first  order  among  the 
Montanists  was  that  of  patriarch,  the  second  that  of 
cenones,  and  the  third  that  of  bishop.  The  patriarch 
resided  at  Pepuza,  in  Phrygia,  the  anticipated  seat  of 
the  millennial  kingdom,  and  at  that  time  almost  exclu- 
sively inhabited  by  Montanists. 

See  Tertullian's  works,  especially  his  numerous  Mon- 
tanistic  writings;  Eusebius,  J  list.  Ecdes.  v,  3,  14-19; 
Epiphanius,  liar.  p.  48,  49 ;  Wernsdorf,  De  Montanis- 
tis  (Dantsic,  1741) ;  Muuter,  Effata  et  oracula  Mont  a- 
nistar.  (Copenh.  1829) ;  Neander,  A  ntignosticus  oder  Geist 
aus  Tertullian's  SchrtfUn  (Beit  1825;  2d  od.  1849); 
Schwegler,  Der  Montanismus  u.  die  christl.  Kirche  des 
2ten  Jahrh.  (Tub.  1841);  Kirchner,  De  Montanistis  (Je- 
na, 1852,  8vo) ;  Baur,  Das  Wesen  des  Montanismus  Hack 
den  neuesten  Forschungen,  in  the  TheoL  Jahrbucher  (Tub. 
1851 ;  comp.  his  Christenth.  der  3  ersten  Jahrh.  p.  213- 
224);  Niedner,  Kirchen-Geschichte,  p.  253  sq.,  259  sq.; 
Ritschl,  Entstehung  der  altkathol  Kirche  (2d  ed.  1857), 
p.  402-550 ;  Pressense',  Early  Years  of  Christianity 
(Heresy  and  Doctr.),  iu,  101-124;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  i, 
507,  526;  Hist.  Christian  Dogma  (see  Index);  Schaff, 
Ch.  Hist,  i,  862-469;  Hagenbach,  Hist.  Doctr.  i,  60  sq.; 
Wt&sh,Gesch.der  Ketzereien,  i, 611  sq.;  Killen,.4ncC*. 
p. 436  sq. ;  Burton,  Ace/.  Hist.  First  Three  Cent.  p. 405  sq.; 
Ebrard,  Kirchen-  u.  Dogmengesch.  i,  137  sq.;  Mossman, 
HisL  Catholic  Church  (Lond.  1878,  8vo),  ch.  v;  Lipsius, 
in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschr.Jur  wissenschajftliche  Theologie, 
1865  and  1866 ;  Lond  Qu,  Bee.  Jan.  1869,  p.  473 ;  Chris- 
tian Examiner,  Sept  1868,  p.  157;  Brit.  Qu.  Rev.  Oct. 
1878,  p.  288.     (J.H.W.) 

Montano,  Lkandro,  a  Spanish  theologian,  a  na- 
tive of  Murcia,  flourished  in  the  17th  century.  He  was 
also  known  under  the  name  Leandro  of  Murcia.  He 
was  a  Capuchin  monk,  ecclesiastical  inspector  of  Castile, 
qualificator  of  the  Inquisition,  and  preacher  to  the  king. 
Among  his  numerous  works  may  be  mentioned,  Questi- 
oms  regulares  y  regla  de  los  menores  (Madrid,  1645, 4to) : 
— Commentaria  in  Esther  (ibid.  1647,  foL): — ExpUcacion 
de  las  hulas  de  Ittnocencio  X  (ibid.  1650,  4to) : — Disqvi- 
sitiones  morales  in  primam  S.  Thoma  (ibid.  1663-70,  2 
vols.  foL).  See  Antonio,  BihL  Nora,  flispana ;  Saint- 
Antoine,  Bibl.  univ.franciscana,  ii,  279. — lloefcr,  Aotrr. 
Bwg.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Mont&nus,  a  celebrated  heresiarch  of  the  early 
Christian  Church,  the  supposed  founder  of  a  sect  named 
after  him  Montanists  (q.  v.),  was  a  Phrygian  by  birth, 
and,  according  to  Eusebius  {HisL  Ecdes.  v,  16),  made 
his  first  public  appearance  about  A.D.  170,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Ardabar,  on  the  confines  of  Phrygia  and  Mysia, 
of  which  place  he  is  believed  to  have  been  a  native 
(comp.,  however,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln's  [Kaye]  Tertul- 
lian, p.  13  sq.).  He  was  brought  up  in  heathenism,  bat 
appears  to  have  embraced  Christianity  (about  170)  with 
all  the  fanatical  enthusiasm  for  which  his  countrymen 
were  noted.  Neander  endeavors  to  explain  his  char- 
acter and  tendencies  on  the  supposition  of  his  possess- 
ing an  essentially  Phrygian  temperament,  and  the  little 
we  know  concerning  him  renders  this  highly  probable. 
The  frenzy,  the  paroxysms,  the  fierce  belief  in  the  su- 
pernatural, that  marked  the  old  Phrygian  priests  of  Cy- 
bele  and  Bacchus,  are  repeated  unaer  less  savage,  but 
not  less  abnormal  conditions,  in  the  ecstasies,  somnam- 
bulism, and  passion  for  self-immolation  of  the  Monta- 
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mats.  According  to  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  Mon- 
tanus was  believed  by  his  followers  to  be  the  Para- 
clete, or  Holy  Spirit.  But  this  is  an  exaggeration, 
for  he,  falling  into  somnambulistic  ecstasies,  came  sim- 
ply to  consider  himself  the  inspired  organ  of  the  Para- 
clete, the  Helper  and  Comforter  promised  by  Christ  in 
these  last  times  of  distress.  He,  however,  certainly 
claimed  divine  inspiration  for  himself  and  his  associ- 
ates. They  delivered  their  prophecies  in  an  ecstasy, 
and  their  example  seems  to  have  introduced  into  the 
Church  the  practice  of  appealing  to  visions  in  favor  of 
opinions  and  actions,  of  which  practice  Cyprian  and 
others  availed  themselves  to  a  great  extent  (comp.  Mid- 
dleton,  Free  Inquiry,  p.  98,  etc.).  His  principal  asso- 
ciates were  two  prophetesses,  named  Prisca,  or  Priscilla, 
and  Maximilla.  The  doctrines  which  Montanus,  if  he 
taught  at  all  as  a  leader  of  a  sect,  disseminated  are  now 
clearly  seen  to  have  been  in  general  agreement  with 
those  of  the  Church  catholic  of  the  2d  century,  and  the 
fact  that  Tertullian  at  one  time  became  the  most  bril- 
liant exponent  of  the  Montanists  would  go  far  to  con- 
firm such  a  position.  But  the  austerity  of  manner,  the 
strictness  of  discipline,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  permanent 
extraordinary  influence  of  the  Paraclete,  manifesting 
itself  by  prophetic  ecstasies  and  visions,  opened  wide 
the  door  to  all  manner  of  fanatical  extravagances,  and 
brought  reproach  upon  the  name  of  founder  and  sect 
alike.  Ecclesiastical  writers  of  succeeding  centuries 
have  in  consequence  brought  more  or  less  reproach 
upon  the  name  of  Montanus  by  accusations  of  immoral- 
ity and  crime,  and  he  is  even  said  to  have  ended  his 
days  violently.  But  there  is  no  authority  for  such 
statements,  if  we  may  believe  Schwegler,  Der  Mon- 
tanismus  «.  die  christlicke  Kirc/te  des  zwtiten  Jahrh. 
(Tub.  1841,  8vo>  He  insists  upon  it  that  u  there  is 
nothing  of  historical  value  in  the  life  of  this  man  at  our 
command"  (p.  242),  and  believes  that  "  the  person  Mon- 
tanus is  of  no  significance  in  the  examination  and  elu- 
cidation of  what  is  known  as  Montanism"  and  would  go 
even  so  far  as  to  "  doubt  the  historical  existence  of  this 
apocryphal  character"  (p.  248).  There  is  certainly 
ground  for  such  a  position  in  the  fact  that  in  their  ear- 
liest days  the  Montanists  were  never  spoken  of  under 
that  name,  but  were  generally  called,  especially  by  Ter- 
tullian and  Eusebius,  after  the  name  of  the  country  in 
which  they  originated,  Cataphrygians,  or  after  the  name 
of  the  place  to  which  they  assigned  special  sanctity,  Pe- 
puzians  (comp.  Epiphan.  Hmr,  xlviii,  14).  Bishop  Kaye, 
in  his  Tertullian  (p.  28  sq.),  takes  it  for  granted  that 
Montanus  was  a  historical  character,  and  awards  to  him 
the  dignity  of  founder  of  the  Montanists.  The  learned 
bishop  even  believes,  depending  upon  Tertullian's  work, 
u  that  the  effusions  of  Montanus  and  his  female  associ- 
ates had  been  committed  to  writing,'*  and  that  "  Tertul- 
lian, believing  that  Montanus  was  commissioned  to 
complete  the  Christian  revelation,  could  not  deem  him 
inferior  to  the  apostles,  by  whom  it  was  only  obscurely 
and  imperfectly  developed."  See  references  to  the  ar- 
ticle Montanists.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Montanus,  Benedict  Arias.    See  Aulas. 

Montanus  op  Toledo,  a  noted  Spanish  prelate  of 
the  early  Christian  Church,  flourished  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury. But  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  He 
succeeded  Celsus  in  the  see  of  Toledo  A.D.  681 ;  he  pre- 
sided at  the  council  held  in  Toledo,  and  died  in  the  year 
540.  There  are  two  letters  of  his  extant,  one  to  the 
brethren  of  Palantia,  and  the  other  to  Theodorius,  bishop 
of  Palantia.— Clarke,  Sacred  Lit.  ii,  306. 

Montanye,  Thomas  B^  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
born  in  New  York  in  1769.  He  began  preaching  when 
quite  young,  and  was  in  1788  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  society  in  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained 
until  1801,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Church  in 
Southampton,  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  which  situation  he 
held  until  his  death,  Sept.  27, 1829.  He  was  a  truly 
popular  preacher,  and  on  account  of  his  talents  and  piety 


his  services  came  to  be  much  sought  after  for  ordina- 
tions, councils,  and  especially  religious  anniversaries, 
yet  none  of  his  works  have  been  published. — Sprague, 
A  ratals,  xi,  266. 

Mont  argon,  Robert  Francois  de  (ffyacinthe  de 
VAssomption),  a  French  preacher  and  theologian,  was 
born  at  Paris  May  27, 1705.  He  assumed  the  vows  of 
the  Augustines  of  the  street  Notre  Dame  of  the  Victoires 
at  Paris  {let  Petits  Peres),  and  very  soon  became  re- 
markable for  his  oratorical  talent.  He  was  made  court 
preacher  by  Louis  XV,  and  received  the  title  of  almoner 
to  Stanislaus  I  (ex-king  of  Poland),  duke  of  Lorraine 
and  of  Bar.  His  life  was  consecrated  to  his  ministry. 
Attacked  by  paralysis,  he  resorted  in  1770  to  the  waters 
of  Plorabie  res  for  relief.  An  inundation  of  the  Angronne 
destroyed  that  city,  and  Montargon  found  only  death 
where  he  had  expected  recovery— July  25, 1770.  He  is 
the  author  of  Dictionnaire  apostolique  a  Vusage  de  mes- 
sieurs les  cures  de  la  rille  et  de  la  campagne  qui  se  de~ 
stinent  a  la  ckaire  (Paris,  1752-58,  13  vols.  8vo);  this 
work  has  remained  the  vade  mecum  of  the  ecclesiastics. 
It  has  often  been  reprinted,  and  translated  into  different 
languages.  The  first  six  volumes  treat  of  morals,  the 
seventh  and  eighth  of  the  mysteries  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
ninth  of  the  Virgin,  the  tenth  of  the  saints,  the  eleventh 
of  the  homilies  of  Lent,  the  twelfth  of  different  subjects, 
and  the  thirteenth  is  a  general  table  of  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  other  twelve  volumes.  See  RecueUs 
d  Eloquence  sainte ;  Histoire  de  Finstitution  de  la  file  du 
Saint-Sacrcment  (1753, 12mo);  Dictionnaire  portatif  des 
predfcateurs,  s.  v. 

Montazet,  Antoine  de  Malvin  de,  a  French 
prelate,  was  born  Aug.  17, 1713,  in  the  castle  of  Quissac, 
near  Agen.  He  belonged  to  a  good  family  of  the  Age- 
nais,  and,  embracing  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  ob- 
tained, among  other  benefices,  the  abbeys  of  Saint-Vic- 
tor of  Paris  and  of  Monstier  in  Argonne.  At  the  close 
of  1742  he  became  almoner  to  the  king,  and  in  1748  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Autun.  March  31,  1759,  he  was 
raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Lyons  in  the  place  of  car- 
dinal de  Tencin.  "  Zealously  opposed  to  the  philoso- 
phers," says  Feller,  "  an  ardent  defender  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  his  see,  which  he  claimed  privileged  even  to 
the  reformation  of  metropolitan  judgments,  a  successful 
adversary  to  the  customs  and  privileges  of  his  chapter, 
which  he  succeeded  in  suppressing  by  civil  authority, 
this  prelate  holds  a  distinguished  place  in  the  history 
of  the  Gallican  Church  of  this  century.'*  He  had  nu- 
merous debates  with  M.  de  Beaumont,  archbishop  of 
Paris,  relative  to  the  religious  quarrels  of  the  time.  He 
felt  much  inclined  to  side  with  the  Jansenists,  and  did 
say  much  in  their  favor ;  yet  he  never  became  one  of 
the  number  of  the  A  ppeUants,  and  avoided  any  formal 
proceedings  of  opposition  against  the  bull  Unigenilus. 
He  died  May  2, 1788,  at  Paris.  Montazet  had  a  happy 
memory,  a  brilliant  imagination,  an  active  mind;  his 
eloquence  was  lofty,  energetic,  and  copious.  In  1757 
he  was  admitted  to  the  French  Academy.  His  princi- 
pal writings  are,  Lettre  a  tA  rchevique  de  Paris  (Lyons, 
1760, 4to) ;  he  there  takes  the  title  of  Primate  of  France: 
— Mandement  contre  u  LWIistoire  du  Peuple  de  Dieu"  de 
Berruyer  (Lyons,  1762,  12mo): — Instruction  pastorale 
sur  les  sources  de  fincredulite  et  les  fondements  de  la  re- 
ligion (Paris,  1775,  4to) ;  this  work  was  greatly  praised 
up  to  the  time  when  it  was  reprinted  under  the  title  of 
Plagiats  de  M.  VArchevique,  and  with  the  passages 
drawn  from  the  Principes  de  lafoi  chritienne  of  Daguet ; 
but  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  composition  of 
the  Instruction  pastorale  is  by  P.  Lambert: — Catichisme 
(Lyons,  1768)  :—Rituel  de  diocese  de  Ijyon  (Lyons,  1788, 
3  vols.  12mo).  It  was  under  his  auspices  that  the  In- 
stilutiones  Theologicm  appeared  (Lyons,  1782, 1784, 6  vols. 
12mo) ;  and  the  Institutions  Philosophical  (Lyons,  1784, 
5  vols.  12mo) ;  this  system  of  theology,  proscribed  in 
France,  was  introduced  into  Italy  and  Spain,  where  it 
was  held  in  esteem  for  a  short  time.    See  L'Ami  de  la 
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Religion,  xxii,  161, 172 ;  Bachaumont,  Memotres  secrets, 
passim ;  Migne,  Diet,  des  Jansenistes,  s.  v. ;  Feller,  Diet. 
Hist.  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  a,  v. ;  Jervis, 
Hist.  Ch.  of  France  (Lond.  1872,  2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  825  sq. 

Montbas,  Jean  Barton  i>k,  a  French  prelate,  a 
native  of  Gueret,  flourished  in  the  15th  century.  He 
was  abbot  of  the  Dorat  in  1440,  and  on  April  1, 1457, 
was  made  bishop  of  Limoges,  and  counsellor  to  the  Par- 
liament. In  1465  he  resigned  his  functions  in  favor  of 
his  nephew,  Jean  Barton  de  Montbas  II,  who  put  into 
print  the  Breriarium  Lemovicense  (Paris,  1500, 8vo)  and 
the  Breviarium  diazcesis  Lemovicensis  (1604),  Manuscrit. 
de  1038,  in  the  library  of  Limoges.  He  died  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Isle,  March  4,  1497,  with  the  honorable  title  of 
archbishop  of  Nazareth.  We  owe  to  him  the  construc- 
tion of  the  magnificent  nave  in  the  cathedral  of  Limoges, 
and  the  impression  of  the  Missale  ad  usum  J^emovictn- 
sis  Ecclesia  Parisiis,per  Joatmem  de  Prato  (1483,  4u>). 
See  Gallia  Christiana  wora,  vol.  ii,  coL  530,  551 ;  Bona- 
ventura,  iii,  166, 713, 729, 73  L— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ge- 
nerate, s.  v. 

Montboissier.    See  Peter  the  Venerable. 

Montbray,  Grffroi.de,  a  French  prelate,  was 
born  at  Montbray,  near  Saint  L6,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  11th  century.  Descended  from  a  noble  family  of 
Normandy,  he  was  early  devoted  to  the  Church,  and  on 
April  10,  1049,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Coutances. 
He  was  present  at  the  assembly  held  in  1066  by  Wil- 
liam, duke  of  Normandy,  at  Lillebonne,  in  which  it  was 
resolved  to  invade  England.  One  of  the  principal  pro- 
moters of  that  war,  he  followed  the  duke,  his  friend,  to 
the  conquest,  and  acquitted  himself  very  courageously  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings.  He  accompanied  William  to  Lon- 
don, and  in  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  at  Westmin- 
ster acted  as  chamberlain  for  the  states  of  Normandy. 
When  the  Conqueror  was  recalled  to  his  duchy,  he  left, 
(ieffroi  de  Montbray  at  the  head  of  his  soldiery.  In 
1007,  when  he  had  defeated  the  two  Anglo-Saxon 
princes,  Edmund  and  Godwin,  Geffroi  entered  Dorset 
and  Somerset,  and  there  destroyed  all  who  rose  in  arms, 
or  who  were  suspected  of  having  taken  up  arms.  Some 
years  after  the  carls  of  Northumberland,  Norfolk,  and 
Hereford,  having  rebelled  against  the  Conqueror,  Gef- 
froi powerfully  aided  in  the  victory  of  Fagadon,  ob- 
tained over  them  in  1074,  and  forced  them  to  take  ref- 
uge in  Norwich,  where  he  besieged  and  took  them  by 
capitulation.  As  a  reward  for  these  noble  and  numer- 
ous deeds,  William  gave  to  him  in  fief  280  manorial 
lands.  After  the  death  of  that  prince  (1087)  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Normandy,  where  he  died,  Feb.  2, 
1094.  See  Orderic  Vital,  Histoire  ecclesiastique ;  Gallia 
Christiana,  vol.  xi;  Thierry,  Hist,  de  la  Conquete  de 
rA  ngleteiTe par  les  Xormunds ;  Lecanu,  Hist,  des  Eceques 
de  Coutances ;  Fisquet,  France  pontificate. — Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Ginerale.  s.  v. 

Montbrun,  Charles  du  Pay,  a  Huguenot  war- 
rior, and  a  zealous  Protestant,  was  born  in  the  diocese 
of  Gap  in  1530.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  civil 
wars  of  his  time,  and  rendered  the  Huguenots  great  ser- 
vice, performing  several  very  daring  deeds,  and  show- 
ing bis  bravery  in  an  especial  manner  at  Jarnac  and 
Montcontour.  He  was  at  last  captured  and  executed 
in  1575.  See  Allard,  Vie  du  brave  Montbrun  (Grenoble, 
1075,  12mo):  Martin,  Hist,  de  Charles  Dupuy  (2d  ed. 
Paris,  1816,  8vo) ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xxxvi, 
141-43;  Smiles,  Huguenots. 

Montbrun,  Guillaume.    See  Br^onnkt. 

Montchal,  Charles  de,  a  French  prelate,  was 
born  in  1589  at  Annonay  (Vivarais).  His  mother  was 
Anne  of  Guillon.  At  first  abbot  of  Saint-Amand-de- 
lloisse,  in  the  diocese  of  Angouleme,  and  of  Saint-Sau- 
veur-le-Vicomte,  in  the  diocese  of  Coutances,  he  became 
archbishop  of  Toulouse  in  1627  by  the  resignation  of 
Louis  de  Nogaret,  cardinal  of  La  Villette.  The  cardinal 
of  La  Villette  had  not  received  holy  orders,  and  was  not 
even  a  simple  clerk.    As  for  Montchal,  he  had  not  only 


been  ordained,  but  he  was  that  rare  thing  among  eccle- 
siastics of  quality,  a  theologian,  and  even  an  erudite 
theologian.  He  was  consecrated  in  Paris  Jan.  9, 1028, 
and  subsequently  repaired  to  his  metropolitan  town. 
Toulouse  then  had  a  prelate  who,  clothed  in  his  sacer- 
dotal robes,  officiated  and  preached,  which  was  a  great 
novelty.  Charles  de  Montchal  returned  to  Paris  in 
1685,  and  assisted  at  the  assembly  of  the  clergy,  where 
he  was  one  of  the  principal  orators.  In  1641  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  assembly  of  Mantes,  the  history  of  which  he 
wrote.  In  1645  he  again  took  his  seat  in  the  assembly 
of  Paris,  where  he  energetically  pleaded  the  cause  of 
ecclesiastical  franchise.  Sept  8,  1643,  he  consecrated 
the  church  of  Soreze.  •  Under  his  administration  the 
Church  of  Toulouse  prospered  greatly,  and  became  en- 
riched by  a  'considerable  •  number  of  monasteries  and 
convents.  •  He  died  at  Carcassonne  Ang.  22, 1651.  The 
zeal  of  Montchal  for  religion  was  that  of  an  enlightened 
mind.  He  thought  that  the  Church  should  be  power- 
ful, and  was  sensible  enough  to  seek  for  the  elements  of 
that  power  in  the  example  of  good  morals,  the  progress 
of  ecclesiastical  studies,  and  the  noble  triumphs  of  elo- 
quence. He  was  the  patron  of  a  multitude  of  learned 
men,  who  dedicated  their  works  to  him ;' among  them 
may  be  mentioned  titienne  Molinier,' Francois  Gombee- 
ns; Innocent  Cironius,  Casanova,  Rave*,  etc—  He  is  the 
authbr  of  Memoir ts  (Rotterdam,  17*8/  2  vols.12mo) ;  in 
these  Memoir es  is  the  Journal  de  VA  ssetnblee  de  Mantes, 
See  Gallia  Christ,  vol.  xiii,  coL  61 ;  Du  Mege,Z/ttf.  des 
Institute  dela  ville  de  Toulouse,  iii,  120,' 127. —Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog:  Generate,  b.  r 

Mont  de  P16t6.    See  Months  Pietatis. 

*       •  t     • 

Monte,  Cardinal  deL    See  Julius  IL 

Monte,  Andreas  de  CW«  ^  WP-TOX),  a 
celebrated*  Jewish  convert  to  Christianity, .  so  named 
after  he  had  embraced  the  new  faith  (before  his  conver- 
sion he  was  .called  B.Joseph  Tsarpathi'Ha-Alphasit 
"•Ofilxn  Ti&nx  rjCP),  was  born  in  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  century  at  Fez,  in  Africa  (hence  his  second 
surname,  ■"DKPXH),  of  Jewish  parents,  who  were  Da- 
tives of  France,  which  is  indicated  by  his  first  surname 
pnfiiX,  GaUus).  He  emigrated  to  Rome,  where,  after 
exercising  the  office  of  chief  rabbi  for  many  years,  and 
distinguishing  himself  as  an  expounder  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  he  embraced  Christianity  about  the  year  1552,  dur- 
ing the  pontificate  of  Julius  III.  He  at  once  conse- 
crated his  vast  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  rabbinical  lit- 
erature to  the  elucidation  of  the  prophecies,  with  a  view 
to  bringing  his  brethren  into  the  fold  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  wrote— (1)  A  voluminous  work,  entitled 
D^llrWl  PSIStt,  The  Perpkxity  of  the  Jews,  demon- 
strating both  from  the  .Scriptures  and,  the  ancient  rab- 
binical writings  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion. Bartolocci,  who  found,  the  MS.  in  loose  sheets 
in  the  Neophyte  College  at  Rome,  carefully  collated  it 
and  had  it  bound.  He  did  not  know  that  it  ever  was 
printed,  but.Furst  (Bibliotheca  Judaica,  iii,  544,  s.  v. 
Zarfati)  states'that  it  was  published  in  Rome,  16 — ,  4to. 
However,  Fabiano  Fiocchi,  in  his  work  called  Diahgo 
delta  Fede,  has  almost  entirely  transcribed  it,  so  that 
the  Biblical  student  may  derive  all  the  advantages 
from  it  for  Christological  purposes.  (2)  An  epistle  to 
the  various  synagogues,  written  both  in  Hebrew  and 

Italian,  and  entitled  Dl^tt  rVUSt,  Lettera  di  Pact,  dated 
Jan.  12, 1581.  It  treats  of  the  coming  of  the  true  Mes- 
siah, and  shows  from  the  prophecies  of  the  O.  T.,  as 
well  as  from* the  works  of  the  ancient  rabbins,  that  he 
must  have  come  long  ago  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Rome,  16—,  4 to).  This  learned  work  and  the  former 
one  are  very  important  contributions  to  the  exposition 
of  the  Messianic  prophecies,  and  to  the  understanding 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  views  about  the  Messiah.  Greg- 
ory XIII  appointed  Monte  in  1576  preacher  to  the  He- 
brews of  Rome  in  the  oratory  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  he 
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was  afterwards  made  Oriental  interpreter  to  the  pope, 
in  which  capacity  he  translated  several  ecclesiastical 
works  from  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  He  died  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century.  See  Bartolocci,  Biblio- 
theca  Magna  Rabbimca,  iii,  848  sq. ;  Wolf,  Bibliotheca 
HtbrcBa  i,  556  sq. ;  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto,  Cyclop.  BibL  Lit, 
B.V.;  Kalkar,  Israel  w.  die  Kirche,  p.  71;  FUrst,  Bibl. 
Jud.  i,  45  (s.  v.  Andreas). 

Monte  Cas(s)ino,  the  first  Benedictine  convent 
ever  established,  "the  venerable  mother  of  Western 
monachism,"  and  for  a  thousand  years  the  spot  especial- 
ly dear  to  the  great  Benedictine  order,  was  so  named 
after  the  place  in  which  it  was  located. 

Benedict  of  Nursia  (q.  v.)  having  been  induced  by 
the  representations  of  the  priest  Florentius  to  settle 
in  the  Campania,  near  Naples,  found  on  a  mountain, 
near  the  pld  Cast  rum  Casinum,  a  temple  of  Apollo  and  a 
shrine  of  Venus,  which  were  still  resorted  to  by  the  hea- 
then inhabitants.  He  converted  them,  destroyed  the 
temple  and  shrine,  and  in  their  place  erected  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  and  soon  after  commenced  build- 
ing a  convent  for  himself  and  his  followers,  which  sub- 
sequently received  the  name  of  Monte  Cassino.  The 
undertaking  succeeded  in  spite  of  difficulties  of  all  kinds 
(it  is  said  the  devil  made  the  stones  so.  heavy  that  it 
was  impossible  to  lift  them,  etc. !),  and  was  terminated 
in  529.  The  convent  was,  of  course,  subject  to  the  rule 
of  Benedict,  who  remained  its  abbot  until  his  death, 
March  21",  543. "  He  was  succeeded  bv  the  abbots  Con- 
stan tine,  Simplicity,  and  Vitalis,  under  whose  govern- 
ment the  convent,  although  often  invaded  by  the  bar- 
barians, continued  to  prosper,  owing  chiefly  to  the  mir- 
acles performed  by  the  relics  of  its  founder.  In  580 
Monte  Cassino  was  stormed  bv  the  Lomberds.  The  ab- 
bot  and  monks,  taking  with  them  their  roost  valuable 
ornaments,  and  the  origiual  copy  of  their  rule,  fled  to 
Rome,  where  they  were  well  received  by  pope  Pelagius 
II.  They  soon  built  a  new  convent  by  the  side  of  the 
Quirinal  Palace,  and  remained  in  possession  of  it  during 
140  years.  Gregory  the  Great  proved  particularly  well- 
disposed  towards  the  order,  inciting  them  to  turn  their 
attention  towards  missions,  and  particularly  to  Eng- 
land, from  whence  they  Rpread  to  Scotland,*  Ireland,  and 
Germany.  St.  Willibrod  introduced  the  order  in  Fries- 
land,  and  under  St.  Bonifacius  it  acquired  supremacy 
throughout  Germany.  In  720  pope  Gregory  II  appoint- 
ed the  Brescian  Petronax  to  build  a  new  convent  and 
a  church  on  the  ruins  of  Monte  Cassino,  which  was  then 
only  inhabited  by  hermits,  and  the  church  was  conse- 
crated by  pope  Zacharias  himself  in  748.  Petronax  was 
appointed  abbot,  and  the  pope  confirmed  all  the  dona- 
tions made  to  the  convent,  exempting  it  at  the  same 
time  from  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  restoring  to  it 
the  autograph  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  But  in  the  mean 
time  the  convent  had  met  with  an  irreparable  loss :  a 
French  monk,  Aigulf  de  Fleury,  had  in  633  taken  from 
the  ruins  the  remains  of  the  saint,  and  carried  them  to 
his  own  convent,  which  henceforth  had  taken  the  name 
of  St.  Benott  sur  Loire.  Abbot  Petronax  died  May  6, 
740.  Under  his  successors  Monte  Cassino  became  a  cen- 
tre of  learning.  Prof.  Leo,  in  his  Gesch.  r.  Itrilien,  says : 
"  Benevento  and  the  convent  of  Monte  Cassino  must  be 
considered  as  having  been  for  a  time,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  most  important  abode  of  scien- 
tific activity.  Africa,  Greece,  and  the  Western  German 
countries  met  there ;  and  from  the  meeting  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  of  these  different  countries  resulted  nat- 
urally a  higher  intellectual  life  than  could  be  found 
anywhere  else;  for  there  neither  trade  nor  the  coarse 
enjoyments  of  immoderate  eating  or  drinking,  which  en- 
gross all  in  the  sea-towns  and  on  the  northern  coasts,  were 
the  adversaries  of  science"  (ii,  21).  Among  its  eminent 
men  we  may  mention  Paulus,  the  son  of  Warnefried,  the 
historian  of  the  Lombards,  whom,  after  in  sorrow  at  the 
fate  of  his  country  he  had  retired  to  Monte  Cassino, 
Charlemagne  repeatedly  invited  to  his  court,  and  who 
wrote  Jim-ffomiliarium,  and  taucrht  Greek  to  the  cler- 


gy. Under  his  influence  Charlemagne  granted  great 
privileges  to  the  order,  and  subjected  all  the  convents 
of  his  empire  to  their  rule.  The  relations  between  Rome 
and  Monte  Cassino  were  always  of  the  most  friendly 
character;  and  while,  down  to  the  8th  century,  it  was 
Rome  that  encouraged  and  sustained  the  convent  in  its 
progress,  the  latter  came  in  the  troubled  times  of  the  8th, 
9th.  and  10th  centuries  to  be  considered  bv  the  Romish 
clergy  as  the  centre  of  scientific  culture.  However,  in 
884,  the  Saracens  attacked  the  convent,  slew  the  abbot, 
Bertharius,  at  the  altar,  and  destroyed  Monte  Cassino 
and  St.  Salvator ;  and  the  monks  had  to  flee  with  their 
treasures  to  the  convent  of  Teano.  In  886,  monk  Er- 
chembert,  at  the  head  of  some  of  the  order,  made  an  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  convent;  but  they  were  driven  off 
by  Greek  robbers,  and  remained  until  the  death  of  ab- 
bot Leo  in  915  at  Teano,  gradually  losing  their  impor- 
tance. The  count  of  Teano  was  thus  enabled  to  seize 
without  opposition  some  of  the  property  of  the  convent; 
those  of  Capua  appropriated  also  a  part,  and,  finally, 
after  the  death  of  Leo,  the  young  archdeacon,  John  of 
Capua,  a  cousin  of  the  duke- of  Capua,  became  the  ab- 
bot of  the  remaining  Cassinites,  who  now  removed  to 
Capua.  There  they  built  the  church  of  St  Benedetto, 
together  with  a  rich  college  of  canons.  But  they  now 
commenced  gradually  relaxing  the  severity  of  their 
rule,  and  we  find  pope  Agapetus  II  complaining  bitterly 
of  their  insubordination.  In  949  abbot  Aligernus  suc- 
ceeded by  his  zeal  in  restoring  Monte  Cassino ;  through 
the  protection  of  the  princes  of  Capua  he  regained  the 
possessions  taken  from  it  in  former  times;  he  invited 
colonists,  with  whom  he  concluded  a  "placitum  libel- 
lari  statuto,"  and  built  for  them  in  several  places  church- 
es and  chapels.  He  obliged  the  monks  to  devote  them- 
selves to  agriculture  and  to  literary  labors,  and  enforced 
the  discipline.  He  obtained  also  from  the  emperors 
Otto  I  and  II  the  confirmation  of  the  possessions  and 
privileges  of  the  convent,  and  used  every  exertion  to 
restore  it  to  its  former  splendor.  He  remained  abbot 
thirty-five  years,  and  is  called  the  third  founder  of 
Monte  Cassino.  H is  successor,  Manso  (986),  only  sought 
to  increase  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  convent,  regard- 
less of  discipline.  He  led  a  princely  life,  and  the  dis- 
order became  so  great  during  his  administration  that 
Nilus,  visiting  the  convent,  exclaimed:  "Let  us  quick- 
ly, my  brethren,  leave  this  place/  which  will  soon  be 
visited  by  the  anger  of  God."  Manso,  deceived  by  some 
of  his  own  monks,  died  of  grief  in  996.  Nothing  partic- 
ular occurred  under  the  succeeding  abbots  Athenulph 
(1011-22),  Theobald  (1022-35),  Kicherius  (1038-55), 
Frederick  (1057-58).  Under  abbot  Desiderius  (1058-87) 
the  order  commenced  to  improve  again ;  he  was  a  son 
of  a  duke  of  Benevento,  and  had  been  educated  in  the 
convent  Dc  la  Casa ;  Leo  IX  made  him  cardinal  deacon 
of  St,  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  and  on  March  26,  1059, 
Nicholas  II  appointed  him  cardinal  priest  of  the  title 
of  St.  Cecilia.  The  next  day  he  was  appointed  abbot 
of  Monte  Cassino.  He  restored  the  building,  the  church 
was  consecrated  by  pope  Alexander  II  in  person,  and 
the  number  of  the  monks  increased  to  two  hundred. 
At  the  same  time  the  discipline  was  strictly  enforced, 
and  scientific  studies  vigorously  resumed  (see  Giese- 
brecht,  De  lift,  stvdiis  upud  Italos  primis  medii  cevi 
nceculit  (Berol.  1845).  Gregory  VII  himself  designated 
Desiderius  as  his  successor,  and  he  was  finally  made  pope, 
somewhat  by  force,  in  1086,  as  Victor  III.  He  ever  re- 
gretted having  left  his  convent,  and  finally  returned 
to  die  in  the  place  he  loved  so  dearly,  after  reigning 
eight  years.  His  successor  as  abbot  was  Oderisius  I 
(1087-1105).  Under  him  the  convent  received  various 
valuable  endowments,  a  hospital  was  added  to  the  al- 
ready existing  buildings,  and  these  completed  in  a  very 
handsome  manner.  Po[>e  Urban  II  confirmed  by  a  bull 
all  the  donations  which  had  been  made  to  the  convent, 
and  replaced  the  abbey  of  Glanfeuil,  in  France,  founded 
by  St.  Maurus,  under  the  rule  of  Monte  CasBino.  Un- 
der the  successors  of  Oderisiual  the  reputation  of  Monte 
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Cassino  gradually  declined  again,  and  was  never  regain- 
ed. Among  those  who  inhabited  it  are  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned bishop  Bruno  of  Segni  (abbot  1107-11),  cardinal 
Giovanni  Gaetano.  afterwards  pope  Gelasius  II,  and  es- 
pecially the  learned  Petrus  Diaconus.  In  1239  the  em- 
peror Frederick  II  dispersed  the  monks,  and  occupied  the 
convent  with  his  soldiers.  Urban  IV  then  appointed  the 
wise  and  learned  Bernard  Ayglerius  of  Lyons  abbot  and 
reformer  of  the  convent  He  succeeded  in  regaining 
some  of  its  lost  possessions,  and  in  subjecting  the  monks 
to  the  discipline,  for  which  purpose  he  composed  the 
Speculum  Monachorum  (Venice,  1505),  and  a  comment- 
ary on  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  Bernard  died  April  3, 
1282.  In  1294  pope  Celestine  V  made  an  attempt  to 
change  the  rule  into  that  of  the  Celestines,  and  with  that 
view  appointed  the  Celestine  Angelarius  abbot  of  Monte 
Cassino;  but  Boniface  VIII  gave  up  the  attempt.  A 
bull  of  John  XXII  made  the  church  of  Monte  Cassino  a 
cathedral,  the  abbot  bishop,  and  the  monks  cathedral 
canons.  Still  the  order  continued  to  sink,  and  in  1359 
there  remained  but  a  few  monks  living  in  huts  built  on 
the  ruins  of  their  convent.  Pope  Urban  V  sought  to  re- 
vive an  interest  in  the  convent,  became  himself  its  ab- 
bot, invited  the  assistance  of  the  other  Benedictine  con- 
vents, had  well-disciplined  Benedictines  imported  from 
two  other  convents,  and  finally  in  1370  appointed  An- 
dreas dc  Faenza,  a  Benedictine  of  the  Camaldula,  abbot 
of  Monte  Cassino.  But  the  political  troubles  which 
were  then  agitating  Italy,  and  particularly  Naples,  pre- 
vented prosperity  in  the  convent,  and  pope  Julius  II  in- 
corporated it  with  the  Benedictine  convent  of  St.  Justina. 
The  services  which  have  been  rendered  to  science  by 
the  convent  of  Monte  Cassino  are  related  by  Dora  Luigi 
Tosti  in  his  Storia  delta  Badia  di  Monte-Cassino,  divisa 
in  libri  none  ed  iUustrata  di  note  et  documenti  (Naples, 
18-12-43,  3  vols.).  He  concludes  with  the  words:  "At 
present  there  are  some  twenty  monks  dwelling  in  the 
vast  convent,  attending  with  praiseworthy  diligence  to 
the  singing  of  psalms  and  their  devotions ;  they  take 
much  trouble  in  educating  a  school  of  fifteen  boys,  who 
wear  the  mpnks'  garb,  and  they  direct  the  seminary  of 
the  diocese  of  Cassino,  containing  some  sixty  pupils. 
They  occupy  themselves  besides  in  publishing  old  works 
contained  in  the  archives  of  the  convent." — Herzog, 
Real-Encyklop.  ix,  765.  See  also  Tosti's  A  rckici  Casi- 
nese  (Naples,  1847) ;  Maclear,  Hist.  Christian  Missions, 
p.  172.     See  Monastery.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Monte  Catino,  Antonio,  an  Italian  philosopher, 
was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1536.  Of  noble  extraction,  he 
studied  different  sciences  in  his  own  country,  and  be- 
came professor  of  philosophy.  He  was  particularly  es- 
teemed by  duke  Alfonso  II,  who  chose  him  for  his  sec- 
retary, and  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
France,  and  to  that  of  Home.  According  to  Muratori, 
he  repaid  the  family  of  his  benefactor  with  ingratitude, 
and  was  the  principal  instrument  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  duchy  of  Ferrara  by  the  Holy  See.  He  died  at  Fer- 
rara in  1599.  Monte  Catino  is  the  author  of  A  ristotelis 
Politicorum  lib.  Hi  (Ferrara,  1587-97,  3  vols,  fol.) ;  this 
Latin  version  is  accompanied  by  a  commentary,  which 
Naude  does  not  esteem  very  highly;  and  the  second 
volume,  which  appeared  in  1784,  contains  also  the  Re- 
public and  the  Laws  of  Plato,  as  well  as  some  frag- 
ments:— In  octavum  librum  Physic**  A  ristotelis  Com- 
mentarius  (Ferrara,  1591,  fol.) :— In  primam  partem  lib. 
Hi  A  ristotelis  de  A  nima.  Francesco  Patrizi  has  dedi- 
cated to  Monte  Catino  one  of  the  volumes  of  his  Discus- 
stones  Peripatetics,  and  he  has  left  a  magnificent  eulogy 
of  the  virtues  of  this  philosopher.  See  Bayle,  Diet.  Cri- 
tique, s.  v. ;  Naudd,  Bibliogr.  Polit.  vol.  xxvii ;  Ag.  Su- 
perbi,  Apparato  degli  Uomini  Ulustri  di  Ferrara ;  Mu- 
ratori, A  ntichita  Estensi,  pt.  ii,  c.  14 ;  Tiraboschi,  Storia 
della  Letter.  Ital.  vol.  vii,  pt  i.— Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Ge- 
nerate, s.  v. 

Monte  Corvino,  John  de  (chiefly  known  on  ac- 
count of  his  wonderful  missionary  labors  in  the  East),  a 


native  of  France,  was  born  in  1247.  By  papal  anthori* 
ty  Monte  Corvino  visited  India  in  1291,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  China,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the 
emperor  Kublai  Khan,  who  permitted  him  to  build  a 
church  at  Peking,  then  called  Cambalu.  In  spite  of  the 
opposition  he  met,  not  only  from  Pagans,  but  also  from 
Nestorians,  he  seems  to  have  been  so  successful  that  as 
a  result  of  eleven  years'  labor  he  baptized  nearly  6000 
persons  and  gathered  150  children,  whom  he  taught 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  for  whom  he  composed  sundry  de- 
votional works.  He  also  translated  into  the  Tartar  lan- 
guage all  of  the  N.  T.  and  Psalms.  The  success  which 
attended  his  labors  caused  Clement  V  to  constitute  him 
archbishop  of  Peking  in  1307,  and  seven  bishops  were 
sent  to  him  as  suffragans.  His  death  occurred  in  1330, 
and  scarcely  forty  years  passed  before  the  results  of  his 
life-work  were  almost  annihilated  by  the  Ming  dynasty, 
which  expelled  his  successors.  See  Williams,  Middle 
Kingdom  (see  Index  in  voL  ii) ;  Newcomb,  Cyclop,  of 
Missions.    (H.  W.  T.) 

Monte  OllvetO,  a  rich  and  famous  abbey  in  It- 
aly, is  the  most  noted  place  of  this  order.  The  Order 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  also  known  as  the  Congregation 
of  the  Body  of  Jesus  Christ,  united  with  the  Oliveten- 
ses  in  1582.  See  Brunei,  Hist,  du  Clerge  seculier  et  reg- 
ulier  (Amst.  1716, 18mo),  ii,  288,  291. 

Monte,  Pietro  dal,  a  celebrated  Italian  ecclesi- 
astical canonist,  was  born  at  Venice  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  loth  century.  After  studying  Greek  and  Ital- 
ian under  the  direction  of  Guariuo,  he  was  made  mas- 
ter of  arts  in  Paris,  and  then  obtained  the  rank  of 
doctor  in  Padua.  In  1433  he  was  made  apostolic  pro- 
thonotary,  and  in  1434  was  sent  by  pope  Eugenius  IV  to 
the  council  at  Basle.  He  afterwards  went  to  Home  to 
ask  of  her  citizens,  in  the  name  of  that  council,  a  tax 
for  liberating  a  nephew  of  the  pope,  whom  cardinal 
Condolmieri  had  imprisoned.  In  1434  he  was  sent  to 
England  to  collect  the  taxes  due  the  pontifical  court. 
He  remained  in  that  country  five  years,  during  which 
time  he  became  a  favorite  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
uncle  of  the  king.  In  1442  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Brescia,  a  position  which  he  held  for  two  years.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  to  France  as  legate  of  the  Holy  See.  In 
1447  he  again  visited  Borne  to  assist  in  the  ceremonies 
attending  the  ordination  of  pope  Nicholas  V.  On  hu 
retuni  to  Brescia  he  founded  many  churches  and  a  few 
religious  institutions.  Monte  died  in  1457,  leaving  a 
reputation  worthy  of  a  learned  and  pious  man.  His 
works  are,  Repertorium  Juris  utriusque  (Bologna,  1465, 
3  vols,  fol.) ; — Monorchia,  in  qua  generalium  conciliorum 
materia,  de  potestate  et  prcestantia  Romani  Pont\ficU  et 
Imperatoris  discutitur  (Rome,  1496, 4 to) : — a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Miraculum  Eucharistue  of  St,  Epiphany 
(Rome,  1523,  8vo).  Some  fragments  of  his  discourses 
and  letters  have  been  published  by  cardinal  Quirini  in 
his  Fr.  Barbari  Epistola?,  U  ii,  and  in  his  Epistolce  ad 
Benedictum. — Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Montenat,  Bknoit,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was 
born  about  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century ;  he 
was  almoner  to  duke  Charles  of  Bourbon,  but  he  was 
so  little  known  that  his  name  cannot  be  found  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Francaise  of  La  Croix  du  Maine.  At  the 
request  of  Anne  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XI,  he 
wrote  in  1505  a  treatise  on  the  Conformite  desprophetes 
et  Sibylles  avec  les  dome  articles  de  lafoi;  this  work 
remains  unedited,  and  is  preserved  among  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Imperial  Library,  No.  7287.  See  Pauliu. 
Paris,  Manuscrits  Francais  de  la  bibliotheque  du  Roi,  vii, 
310. — Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Gins  rale,  a,  v. 

Montenegro,  called  by  the  natives  Tchernngora, 
and  by  the  Turks  Karadagh,  L  e.  Black  Mountains,  in 
view  of  the  dark  appearance  of  the  wooded  hills  of  this 
remarkablv  mountainous  country,  is  a  semi-independent 
Slavish  principality,  between  laU  42°  10'  and  42°  66'  N., 
and  long.  18°  41'  and  20°  22'  E. ;  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
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on  the  south  and  east  by  Albania,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Dalmatian  circle  of  Cattaro,  and  covering  a  terri- 
tory of  about  1800  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
about  130,000. 

General  Description. — The  country  is  very  mountain- 
ous, and  agriculture  is  therefore  prosecuted  to  a  moder- 
ate extent  only,  and  in  a  very  rude  and  primitive  man- 
ner. The  products  are  like  those  of  other  European 
lands  of  the  same  latitudes.  "  The  general  aspect  of 
Montenegro,"  says  Wilkinson,  the  celebrated  English 
traveller,  "is  that  of  a  succession  of  elevated  ridges, 
diversified  here  and  there  by  a  lofty  mountain -peak, 
and  in  some  parts  looking  like  a  sea  of  immense  waves 
turned  into  stone.  Trees  and  bushes  grow  amid  the 
crags,  and  in  the  rugged  district  of  Ceoo  the  fissures  in 
the  rocks  are  like  a  glacier,  which  no  horse  could  pass 
over  without  breaking  its  legs.  The  mountains  are  all 
limestone,  as  in  Dalmatia ;  but  in  no  part  of  that  coun- 
try do  they  appear  to  be  tossed  about  as  in  Montenegro, 
where  a  circuitous  track,  barely  indicated  by  some  large 
loose  stones,  calling  itself  a  road,  enables  a  man  on  foot 
with  difficulty  to  pass  from  the  crest  of  one  ascent  to 
another.  Some  idea  of  the  rugged  character  of  the 
country  may  be  formed  from  the  impression  of  the  people 
themselves,  who  say  that  *  when  God  was  in  the  act  of 
distributing  stones  over  the  earth,  the  bag  that  held 
them  burst,  and  let  them  all  fall  upon  Montenegro.* 
The  chief  productions  cultivated  there  are  Indiui  corn 
and  potatoes;  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and  tobacco  are 
also  grown  in  great  quantities,  and  vegetables  are 
among  the  principal  exports  of  Montenegro.  Potatoes, 
indeed,  have  been  a  most  profitable  acquisition  to  the 
poor  mountaineers,  as  well  for  home  consumption  as 
for  exportation,  since  their  introduction  in  1786"  (Dal- 
matia and  Montenegro  [London,  1848,  2  vols.  8vo], 
i,  411-413).  Besides  agriculture,  the  chief  occupation 
of*  the  Montenegrins  is  fishing.  There  are  few  who 
exercise  any  trade,  though  some  perform  the  offices  of 
blacksmiths,  farriers,  or  whatever  else  their  immediate 
wants  may  require.  They  arc  knit  together  in  clans 
and  families,  and  have  many  feuds  among  themselves, 
which  are  perpetuated  by  the  hereditary  obligation  of 
avenging  blood.  In  their  disposition  towards  strangers 
they  are,  like  most  mountaineers,  hospitable  and  cour- 
teous, and  bear  a  friendly  feeling  for  those  who  sympa- 
thize with  their  high  notions  of  independence  and  de- 
votion to  their  country.  They  are  cheerful  in  manner, 
and  though  very  rude,  yet  by  no  means  uncouth.  Edu- 
cation among  them  is  at  a  very  low  ebb;  in  fact,  it  is 
held  in  contempt,  and  many,  even  among  the  priests, 
are  unable  to  read  or  write.  In  1841  several  schools 
were  established,  and  the  art  of  printing  introduced; 
but  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented much  improvement.  Their  language  is  a  very 
pure  Servian  dialect,  called  by  Krasinski  u  the  nearest 
of  all  the  Slavonian  dialects  to  the  original  Slavonic 
tongue;  that  is,  that  into  which  the  Scriptures  were 
translated  by  St,  Cyril  and  Methodius  in  the  9th 
century,  and  which  still  continues  to  be  the  sacred 
tongue  of  all  the  Slavonian  nations  who  follow  the 
Eastern  Church." 

There  are  no  towns  in  Montenegro,  and  the  largest  vil- 
lage contains  only  1200  inhabitants.  Cettigne  or  Tzet- 
tinie,  the  seat  of  government,  contains  between  twenty 
and  thirty  well-built  houses,  besides  a  convent  and  the 
palace  of  the  prince  of  Montenegro.  The  villages  are 
un walled;  the  houses,  or  rather  huts,  which  compose 
them  are  very  rarely  provided  with  chimneys,  and  in 
the  elevated  districts  are  more  wretched  in  appearance 
than  even  the  mud-hovels  of  Ireland.  "  The  houses," 
says  Wilkinson,  "are  of  stone,  generally  with  thatched 
roofs,  but  many  are  covered  partly  or  entirely  with 
wooden  shingles,  a  mode  of  roofing  very  common  in  Sla- 
vonic countries.  Some  of  the  better  kinds  are  roofed 
with  tiles,  on  which  large  stones,  the  primitive  nails  of 
Montenegro,  are  ranged  in  squares,  to  keep  them  from 
being  torn  off  by  the  wind.    Each  house  generally  con- 


tains one  or  two  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  with  a  loft 
above,  occupying  the  space  between  the  gables,  where 
they  keep  their  Indian  corn  and  other  stores.  The  as- 
cent to  it  is  by  a  ladder,  applied  to  a  square  hole  in  its 
floor,  calling  itself  a  door;  and  this  floor,  which  per- 
forms the  part  of  ceiliug  to  the  lower  room,  is  frequently 
of  wicker-work,  laid  on  rafters  running  from  wall  to 
wall.  The  lower  room  is  at  once  the  parlor,  the  sleep- 
ing-room, and  the  kitchen;  but  in  the  small  villages 
the  houses  have  no  loft.,  and  their  style  of  building  is 
very  primitive,  the  walls  being  merely  of  rude  stones, 
without  cement,  and  the  roof  of  the  coarsest  thatch.  In 
the  better  kind  of  houses  is  a  bedstead,  standing  in  one 
corner  of  the  room.  It  may  be  styled  a  large  bench, 
and  generally  consists  of  planks  resting  on  a  simple 
frame,  having  the  head  and  one  side  to  the  wall ;  and  a 
foot-board,  with  a  post  running  up  to  the  ceiling,  com- 
pletes the  whole  wood-work.  Those  -who  can  afford  it 
have  a  large  mattress  and  quilt,  or  blankets;  but  no 
Montenegrin  bed  is  encumbered  with  curtains  or  sheets, 
and  the  only  extras  seen  upon  it  are  intended  for  warmth, 
in  which  the  struccha  [somewhat  like  the  Scotch  plaid, 
and  worn  by  both  sexes  over  their  shoulders]  performs 
an  essential  part.  Native  visitors  are  satisfied  to  roll 
themselves  up  in  their  strucche  and  lie  on  the  floor, 
which  is  the  bare  earth ;  and  the  poorer  people,  who 
cannot  afford  bedsteads,  do  the  same  at  their  homes, 
though  this  is  no  great  hardship  to  the  Montenegrin, 
who  is  accustomed,  as  long  as  the  season  will  allow  him, 
to  sleep  out  of  doors,  upon  the  ground,  or  on  a  bench 
made  of  stones  and  mud.  But  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
house,  in  a  bed  or  on  the  ground,  the  Montenegrin  al- 
ways keeps  ou  his  clothes,  his  arms  are  close  to  his  side, 
and  when  aroused  by  any  alarm,  or  by  the  approach  of 
morning,  he  is  up  at  the  shortest  notice ;  and  no  toilet 
intervenes,  on  ordinary  occasions,  between  his  rising  and 
his  pipe.  The  embers  of  the  fire,  which  had  been  cov- 
ered up  with  ashes  the  night  before,  are  then  scraped 
up,  and  the  usual  habits  of  the  day  begin.  The  fin- 
place,  which  is  in  another  comer  of  the  room,  is  a  raised 
hearth  on  the  floor,  with  a  caldron  suspended  from  a  ring 
above;  it  also  serves  as  an  oven,  the  Montenegrin  bread 
being  merely  dough  baked  in  ashes,  as  by  the  Arabs 
now  and  by  the  patriarchs  of  old,  and  without  leaven. 
Chimneys  are  an  unknown  luxury  in  most  Montenegrin 
houses,  and  the  smoke  escapes  as  it  can.  The  furniture 
is  not  abundant,  consisting  of  a  bench,  a  few  wooden 
stools,  and  a  simple  table;  and  the  only  brilliant-look- 
ing objects  in  the  house  are  the  arms  and  dresses  of  the 
inmates.  Clocks  or  watches  are  also  luxuries  unknown 
to  Montenegro,  except  at  Tzettinie  and  the  convents, 
and  the  only  mode  of  ascertaining  time  is  by  watching 
the  sun,  or  by  common  hour-glasses,  and  an  occasional 
sundial.  In  some  of  the  wildest  mountain  districts 
the  houses  or  huts  are  of  the  meanest  character,  made 
of  rough  stones  piled  one  on  the  other,  or  of  mere 
wicker-work,  and  covered  with  the  rudest  thatch,  the 
whole  building  being  merely  a  few  feet  high.  Few 
houses  in  Montenegro  have  an  upper  story,  except  at 
Tzettinie,  Kieka,  and  some  other  places,  where  they  are 
better  built  than  in  the  generality  of  the  villages,  of  solid 
stone,  and  roofed  with  tiles.  Warm  houses  are  indeed 
very  requisite  there  in  winter,  when  it  is  very  cold,  the 
level  of  the  whole  country  being  considerably  above  the 
sea,  amid  lofty  peaks  covered  with  snow  during  many 
months,  and  subject  to  stormy  winds  that  blow  over  a 
long  range  of  bleak  mountains.  The  climate,  however, 
is  healthy,  and  these  hardy  people  are  remarkable  for 
longevity. 

"Both  men  and  women  are  very  robust,  and  they 
are  known  to  carry  as  much  as  200  funti  (about  175 
pounds)  on  their  shoulders,  over  the  steepest  and 
most  rugged  rocks.  All  appear  muscular,  strong,  and 
hardy  in  Montenegro;  and  the  knotted  trees,  as  they 
grow  amid  the  crags,  seem  to  be  emblematic  of  their 
country,  and  in  character  with  the  tough,  sinewy  fibre 
of  the  inhabitants.    But,  though-  able,  the  men  are  seU 
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dam  inclined  to  carry  anything,  or  take  my  trouble  Uut 
they  can  transfer  to  the  women,  who  are  the  boasts  of 
burden  in  Montenegro;  and  one  sees  women  tuiling 
up  the  steepest  hills  under  load)  which  men  seldom 
tarry  in  other  countries.  They  are  therefore  very  mus- 
cular and  strong,  and  the  beauty  they  frequently  pos- 
sess ia  soon  lost  by  the  hard  and  coarse  complexion! 
they  acquire,  their  youth  being  generally  exhausted  by 
laborious  and  uufemimne  occupations.  The  sheaves  of 
Indian  com,  the  bundles  of  wood,  and  everything  re-  j 
quired  for  the  house  or  the  gTBnury  are  carried  by 
women ;  and  the  men  are  supposed  lo  be  too  much  in- 
terested about  the  nobler  pursuits  uf  war  or  pillage  to 
have  time  to  attend  to  meaner  labors.  As  soon  as  the 
tillage  of  the  lands  is  pcrfurmed,  they  think  they  have 
done  all  the  duties  incumbent  upon  men;  the  inferior 
drudgery  is  the  province  gf  the  women,  and  the  Monte- 
negrin toils  only  when  his  inclination  demands  the  ef- 
fort. The  men  therefore  (as  often  is  the  case  in  that 
state  of  society),  whenever  active  and  exciting  pursuits 
are  wanting,  instead  of  reluming  to  participate  in  or 
lighten  the  toils  necessity  had  imposed  on  the  women, 
are  contented  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  idleness  or  indulge 
in  desultory  talk,  imagining  that  they  maintain  the 
dignity  of  their  sex  by  reducing  women  to  the  condition 
of  slaves.  The  men  wear  a  white  or  yellow  cloth  frock, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  knees,  secured  by  a  sash  around 
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properly  belongs  to  the  vladika.  alone.  The  vladika 
Pietro  II  (1630-61)  established  a  senate  of  sixteen  mem- 
bers, elected  from  the  chief  families  of  the  country,  and 
in  this  body  the  executive  power  is  vested.  '  The  pub- 
lic officers,  local  judges,  and  public  representatives  are 
appointed  by  popular  election.  From  time  to  time  an 
Atiembli/  of  all  the  adult  mslea  of  the  country  takes 
place  in  a  grassy  hollow  near  Cettigne,  the  capital;  bat 
the  powers  of  this  assembly  sre  very  undefined.  For 
defraying  the  expenses  of  government,  taxes  arc  levied 
on  each  household.  The  prince  also  receives  from  Rus- 
sia a  subsidy  of  8000  ducats  (£8738),' and  from  Franca 
one  of  50,000  franca  (£1980).  As  the  Montenegrin, 
even  when  engaged  in  agricultural  operations,  is  always 
armed  with  ride,  yataghan,  and  pistols,  an  army  of 
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or  green  jacket  without  sleeves,  both  richly  embroidered, 
and  the  whole  covered  by  a  jacket  bordered  with  fur. 
They  wear  a  red  Fez  cap,  and  white  or  red  turhan.  be- 
low which  protrudes  at  the  bock  of  the  neck  a  long  lock 
uf  hair.  The  women  wear  a  flock  or  pelisse  or  white 
cloth  and  open  in  front,  but  much  longer  than  that  of 
the  men,  and  trimmed  with  various  devices,  and  with 
gold  ornaments  in  front  as  well  as  around  the  neck. 
The  red  cap  of  the  girls  is  covered  with  Turkish  coins 
arranged  like  scales.  The  red  cap  of  the  married  women 
has,  instead  of  coins,  a  black  silk  border,  and  on  gala 
days  a  bandeau  of  gold  ornaments.  Women  and  men 
wear  opanche  (sandals),  the  soles  of  which 
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id  these  enable  them  to  run  over  the  steep- 
est anil  most  slippery  rucks  with  facility.  The  mar- 
riage ceremonies  are  celebrated  with  great  signs  of  re- 
joicing. Eating  and  drinking  form  a  principal  part  of 
the  festivity,  with  the  noisy  discharge  of  guns  and  pis- 
tols, and  the  duration  of  the  entertainment  depends  on 
the  condition  of  the  parties."  When  a  young  man  re- 
solves on  marrying,  he  expresses  the  wish  to  the  oldest 
and  nearest  relation  of  his  family,  who  repairs  to  the 
house  of  the  girl,  and  asks  her  parents  to  consent  to  the 
match.    This  is  seldom  refused;  but  if  the  girl  objects 
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and  cany  her  off;  which  done,  lie  obtains  the  blessing 
of  a  priest,  and  the  matter  is  then  arranged  with  the 
parents.  The  bride  only  receives  her  clothes,  and  some 
cattle,  for  her  dowry. 

Political  FHciiiont  and  Gatemmtnl. — Montenegro  is 
divided  into  the  districts  of  Montenegro  Proper  and 
Brdn  or  Zjeta,  each  of  these  being  subdivided  into  four 
"iiahiea"  or  departments,  and  these  are  further  sub- 
divided, each  subdivision  having  its  own  hereditary 
chief.  Some  istnmls  in  the  Lake  of  Scutari  also  belong 
to  Montenegro,  Until  I8fn!  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment was  the  Vladtha  ("metropolitan,"  or  ^spiritual 
chief),  who,  besides  his  proper  office  of  archbishop  and 
ecclesiastical  superior,  was  at  the  same  lime  chief  ruler, 
lawgiver,  judge,  and  military  leader.  This  theocratic 
sd ministration  became  (1097)  hereditary  in  the  Petro- 
vitch  family,  but  as  the  vladika  cannot  marry,  the  dig- 
nity was  inherited  through  brothers  snd  nephews.  (See 
below.)  Since  1852  the  two  offices  have  been  disjoined, 
and  the  vladika  is  restricted  to  bis  ecclesiastical  office, 
while  the  cares  of  government  devolve  upon  the  "<3os- 
podar"  ("  hoapodar")  or  lord,  though  the  common  people 
still  apply  to  him  the  title  "sveti  gospodar,"  which 
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28,000  men  .can  be  summoned 
and  in  desperate  cases  14,000  m 
Their  intense  lov     -  *  •-  ■ 


the  shortest  notice, 
troops  can  be  raised, 

-thy  of  the  highest  respect; 
uut  out  or  tneir  own  country  they  are  savage  barbari- 
ans, who  destroy  with  fire  and  sword  everything  they 
cannot  carry  off. 

Iltitury. — Montenegro  belonged  in  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  great  Servian  kingdom,  bnt  after  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  latter,  and  its  conquest  by  the  Turks  at  the 
battle  of  Kossovo  ( 1889),  the  Montenegrins,  under  their 
prince,  who  was  of  the  royal  blood  of  Servia,  maintained 
their  independence,  though  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
level  tracts  about  Scutari,  with  their  chief  fortress  of 
Zabliak,and  con  line  themselves  to  the  mountains  (1485). 
In  1518  their  last  secular  prince  resigned  his  office,  and 
transferred  the  government  to  the  vladika.  The  Porta 
continued  to  assert  its  claim  to  Montenegro,  and  in- 
cluded it  in  the  pachalic  of  Scutari ;  but  the  country 
waa  not  conquered  till  1719,  and  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Turks  soon  afterwards,  it  resumed  its  independence. 
In  1710  Montenegro  sought  and  obtained  the  protection 
of  Russia,  the  czar  agreeing  to  grant  an  annual  ssb- 
si.ly  on  condition  of  harassing  the  Turks  by  inroads,  and 
this  compact  has,  down  to  the  present  time,  bean  faith- 
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folly  observed  by  both  parties.  Another  part  of  the 
agreement  was  tint  the  vladika  be  consecrated  by  the 
czar,  and  thin  continues  to  be  done  even  now,  though 
this  officer  is  at  present  only  an  ecclesiastical  ruler.  In 
1796  the  prince-bishop,  Pietro  I,  defeated  the  pacha  of 
-Scutari,  who  had  invaded  Montenegro,  with  the  loss  of 
30,000  men ;  and  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  we 
hear  no-more  of  Turkish  invasions.  The  Montenegrins 
rendered  important  aid  to  Russia  in  1803  against  the 
French  in  Dalmatia,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
attack  on  Raguaa,  the  capture  of  Curzola,  and  other 
achievement*.  Pietro  II,  who  ruled  from  1831)  to  1851, 
made  great  efforts  to  civilize  his  people  and  improve 
their  condition.  He  established  the  senate,  introduced 
schools,  and  endeavored,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  put 
an  end  to  internal  feuds  and  predatory  expeditions 
into  the  neighboring  provinces.  Some  Turkish  dis- 
tricts having  joined  Montenegro,  the  Turks  altaeked  the 
latter  in  1832,  but  were  repulsed.  A  dispute  with  Aus- 
tria regarding  the  boundary  resulted  in  a  war,  which 
was  terminated  by  treaty  in  1840.  In  1851  the  last 
prince-bishop  died,  and  his  successor,  Dauilo  I,  sepa- 
rated the  religious  from  the  secular  supremacy,  retain- 
ing the  latter  under  the  title  of  gospodar.  This  step 
caused  the  czar  Nicholas  to  withdraw  his  subsidy  (which 
was  renewed,  and  the  arrears  paid,  by  the  czar  Alexan- 
der II),  and  the  imposition  of  taxes  thus  rendered  nec- 
essarv  caused  great  confusion.  This  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  Turks,  who,  under  Omer  Pasha,  invaded 
the  country ;  bnt  the  intervention  of  the  great  powers 
compelled  a  treaty,  Feb.  15, 1853.  Danilo,  however,  in 
vain  endeavored  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  Montene- 
gro as  an  independent  power,  though  he  repaired  to  the 
Paris  Conference  in  1857  for  this  purpose.  He,  more- 
over, greatly  improved  the  laws  and  condition  of  the 
country.  In  I860  the  Montenegrins  excited  nil  insur- 
rection against  the  Turkish  rule  in  tho  Herzegovina, 
which  was  soon  suppressed,  and  in  return  they  them- 
selves were  so  hard  pressed  by  the  Turks  that  they  were 
glad  to  agree  In  a  treaty  (Sept.  13, 1862)  by  which  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Sublime  l'orte  over  Montenegro  was 
recognised,  though  the  word  itself  consigning  such  au- 
thority is  not  stated  in  the  compact.  The  present  ruler 
of  the  country  is  Nikita,  a  man  of  good  cducatiun,  se- 
cured in  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  an  excellent  politician, 
who  lias  been  actively  engaged  in  seeking  support  from 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Germany  to  establish  the  complete 
independence  of  his  realm.  Since  the  commencement 
of  the  Pan-Slavic  movement  he  has  enjoyed  man 
von  from  Russia,  and  received  from  its  emperor  in 
while  on  a  visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  a  historical  sword, 
with  the  Servian  inscription  "God  save  the  king." 
In  1874  new  complications  arose  with  Turkey  on  ac- 
connt  of  murders  committed  on  the  Albanian  borders, 
and  Montenegro  declared  war  in  January,  1875 ;  but 
compromise  was  effected  towards  the  end  of  the  montl 
Since  1871  a  political  weekly  has  been  published  at 
Cettigne,  and  there  are  now  telegraphic  connections  in 
the  Montenegrin  possessions.  There  is  also  a  post- 
office  department,  which  was  established  with  the  aid 
of  the  Austrian  government  in  1872.  The  most  r 
improvements  are  of  a  character  indicating  a 
rapid  progress  in  culture. 

foliginn The  Montenegrins  are  members  of  the 

Non-united  Greek  Church,  excepting  only  a  few  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  Jews.  The  czar  of  Russia  is  recog- 
nised as  the  highest  authority,  for  to  him  belongs  the 
ordination  of  the  Vladika,  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Mon- 
tenegrin'Church.  As  we  have  seen  above,  the  vladika 
wax  formerly  both  temporal  and  spiritual  ruler.  He  is 
now  prince-bishop,  and  next  to  him  in  authority  stands 
the  archimandrite  of  the  convent  of  Ostrnk.  Priests, 
of  whom  there  are  about  £00,  are  ordained  by  the  vla- 
dika, and  are  charged  thirty  dollars  for  admission  to  holy 
ordere,  the  money  going  to  the  state.  They  join  in  war 
and  in  the  other  occupations  of  the  people.  The  priests 
roust  also  be  married  before  they  can  come  up  fur  eon- 
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a  nephew,  or  some  other  male  relative.  The  vladika 
is  au  annual  revenue  ur810,000.  The  Montenegrin 
Greek  Christians,  who  number,  according  to  the  Statis- 
tical Year-book  of  the  Raman  Empire  (vol.  ii,  1871), 
125,000,  hate  the  |«pe  equally  as  the  Turks.  They  re- 
ject images,  cruciiixca.  fh:i!  [ilcIuvw,  and  will  not  admit 

ists  to  a  small  extent.  Their  principal  convents  are 
those  of  Tzctinie,  Ostrok,  and  St.  Stefano.  See  Wilkin- 
son, Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  vol  i,  ch.  vij  Krasinski, 
Montenegro  and  the  Slavoniam  in  Turkey  (Lond.  1855) ; 
and  the  same  author  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  Qii.  for. 
July,  1840;  Yaelik,  La  Souverainti  da  Montenegro 
(Le'ipsic,  1858);  Ubicini,  Lei  Series  da  Turquie  (Paris, 
1865) ;  Noe,  Montenegro  (Leipsic,  1870) ;  Nightingale, 
Religious  Ceremmiei,  p.  99-1 12 ;  Daniels,  Geographic,  ii, 
61  no.. 

MoutenBes  seems  to  have  been  a  local  name  of 
the  Dtmatuti.  St.  Augustine  says  distinctly  that  in  bis 
lime  those  heretics  were  called  "  Man  tenses"  at  Rome 
(Aug.  Hat:  bsix).  Epiphnujiis  and  Theodore!  both  asso- 
ciate the  name,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  Xoratiatv 
(Epiph.  liar,  lix;  Thcudor.  Har.-fab.  iii,  6).  In  the 
early  list  of  heresies  which  goes  under  the  name  or  St. 
Jerome  it  ts  said  that  the  Munieiisi'S  were  found  chiefly 
at  Rome, and  that  they  were  so  named  because  they  had 
concealed  themselves  in  the  hill-country  during  a  time 
uf  persecution.  This  author  speaks  of  them  as  distinct 
from  the  Donatista  and  Novations,  but  as  adopting  the 
heresy  of  the  one  as  to  the  rejection  of  penitent*,  and 
of  the  other  as  to  rcbaptism  (I'sciiilo-llicnm.  Inilicvl. 
de  Hart:  xxxiv).  In  one  of  the  canons  or  the  African 
code,  which  directs  the  mode  of  receiving  a  person  into 
the  Church  when  coming  "dc  DunstittlisveltleMonten- 
sibus,"  tho  two  names  seem  to  be  used  as  synonymous. 

Montereuil,  Bkhnahiiin,  a  learned  Jesuit,  waa 
bom  in  Paris  in  156a,  and  tlied  there  in  16441.  But  lit- 
tle is  known  of  his  personal  history.  He  is,  however, 
distinguished  for  his  wotka,  of  which  A  HiUory  of  the 
early  State  of  the  Church  and  A  l.iji  of  Jem  Christ  are 
highly  esteemed. 

Monteaar.     Sec  Moxcox. 

Mouteaino,  Anthony,  a  noted  Spanish  Domini- 
can, flourished  in  the  16th  century.  He  entered  the 
order  at  Salamanca,  and  died  as  a  martyr  in  the  West 
Indies  in  164S.  His  only  work  is,  Informatio  juridioa 
in  JuAtontm  defentitmem.  See  Echard,  Biblioth.  Pnt- 
dicatorvi*  (Par.  1719-21, 2  vols.  foL),  ii,  123. 

Montanpan,  FnasvoiSE  Athenais,  Manpiite  de, 
one  of  the  mistresses  of  Louis  XIV.  noted  for  her  prof- 
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ligacy  and  vices,  dese rvea  a  place  here  because  of  (he 
influence  she  exerted  on  the  fate  of  the  religion  of 
France.     She  was  bom  in  10-11,  married  to  the  marquis 

ile  Monlespan  in  1603,  but,  supplanting  the  duchess  de 
laVollicre  in  the  affection*  of  the  king  in  16G8,the  mar- 

from  the  authority  of  her  husband,  became  the  mistress 
of  a  ruler  who  claimed  to  be  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  In  1670  sba  accompanied  him  lo 
Flanders,  and  unblushingly  revealed  her  real  position  at 
court.  She  openly  braved  the  queen  and  the  whole 
kingdom.  But,  what  is  stranger  still,  she  endeavored 
lo  reconcile,  imperious  vice  with  humble  piety,  and 
formed  a  set  of  morals  for  herself  which  Christians 
would  hardly  care  to  endorse.  She  did  not  disdain  to 
work  for  the  poor,  and,  like  many  others,  brought  her- 
self to  believe  that  frequent  alms  and  exterior  practices 
of  devotion  would  purchase  a  pardon  for  everything. 
She  even  presented  herself  at  the  communion-table,  fa- 
vored by  absolutions,  which  she  either  purchased  from 
mercenary  or  procured  from  ignorant  priests.  One  day 
she  endeavored  to  obtain  absolution  from  the  curate  of 
a  village  who  had  been  recommended  to  her  on  account 
of  his  flexibility.  "What!"  said  this  man  of  God,  "arc 
you  that  marchioness  de  Montespsn  whose  crime  is  an 
offence  to  the  whole  kingdom  '/  Go,  madam,  renounce 
your  wicked  habits,  and  then  come  to  this  awful  tribu- 
nal" She  went,  not  indeed  to  renounce  her  wicked 
habits,  but  to  complain  to  the  king  of  the  insult  she  had 
received,  and  to  demand  justice  upon  the  confessor.  The 
king,  naturally  religious,  was  not  sure  that  his  author- 
ity extended  so  far  as  to  judge  of  what  passed  in  the 
holy  sacraments,  and  therefore  conaidted  Bosauet,  pre- 
ceptor to  the  dauphin  and  bishop  of  Condom,  and  the 

the  bishop  both  supported  the  curate,  and  tried  upon 
this  occasion  to  detach  the  king  from  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan. The  atrifc  was  doubtful  for  some  lime,  but  the 
mistress  at  length  prevailed.  In  1675  she  lost  her  hold 
on  the  king,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  Madame  de 
Maintcuon  (q.  v.),  and  she  never  regained  her  former 
position  in  the  reign  of  bcr  master  and  former  lover. 
She  retired  to  Paris  for  the  winter,  and  in  Ihc  summer 
visited  watering-places.  In  1707,  while  away  al  one 
of  these  places  (Bourbon),  she  died,  neither  regretted  by 
the  king,  bcr  children,  nor  tbe  naliou.  One  half  of  her 
lire  was  spent  in  grandeur,  and  the  other  half  in  con- 
tempt. She  was  rather  ashamed  of  ber  faults  than  pen- 
itent for  (hem.  In  a  word,  her  reign  was  so  intolerable 
and  fatal  that  it  was  looked  upon  in  France  as  a  judg- 
ment from  heaven.  Sec  General  Biographical  Diction- 
ary,  s.  v.;  Saint-Simon,  ilimmrrt;  Voltaire,  Hitch  Ur 
Ismii  XI  l'i  Houssave,  SlUe.  de  la  failure  el  ilme.  de 
Monlnpan ;  sec  also  Lotis  XIV.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Monies  Piotatia  [Fr.  Mont  de  PUti,  lul.  Mtmir 
di  Pirld)  is  the  name  of  charitable  institutions,  thor- 
oughly Christian  in  origin  and  purpose,  the  object  of 
which  is  (o  lend  money  to  the  very  ]ioor  at  n  moder- 
ate rate  of  interest.  They  date  from  the  dose  of  the 
mediaeval  period,  when  all  such  transactions  were  in  the 
hands  of  usurers,  to  whom  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
Here  but  an  inducement  to  the  most  oppressive  extor- 

dinarily  breeding  (100,  on  (he  security  of  pledges,  but 
at  a  rate  of  interest  barely  sufficient  to  cover  (he  work- 
ing expenses  of  the  institution,  any  surplus  to  be  ex- 
pended for  charitable  purposes.  The  earliest  of  these 
charitable  banks  is  believed  to  have  been  lhat  founded  by 
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duced  into  France  and  Germany,  the  state  now  control- 
ling its  affairs,  and  not  tbe  Church.  It  baa  also  been 
introduced  into  Spain,  and  into  the  Spanish  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands.  It  formed  the  model  of  the  Ijmih- 
Fund  Board  of  Ireland,  established  by  the  admioutra- 
tion  of  queen  Victoria.    <J.  H.W.) 

Montesquieu,  Charles  iie  Secoxbat,  Baron 
de  la  Bride  et  de,  one  of  the  moat  noted  moralists  of  the 
world,  and  a  celebrated  French  writer,  waa  born  Jan.  18, 
1689,  at  the  Chateau  de  la  Bride,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Bordeaux.     He  was  descended  from  a 


of  his  future  fame.  His  habits  were  most  studious,  and 
his  desire  for  learning  was  encouraged  in  every  way  by 
a  fond  and  judicious  father.    WW 


■oftheci 
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finned  by  pope  Paul  III.  Another  was  founded  at  Pad- 
ua in  1491,  and  a  third  (Ihc  first  in  Germany)  waa  es- 
tablished in  1498  at  Nuremberg.  The  first  opened  at 
Rome  was  under  Leo  X ;  and  the  Roman  Monti  di  Pieta 
are  confessed  to  have  been  at  all  times  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  the  beat  managed  in  Italy.  The  i  nstir  ution 
extended  to  Florence,  Milan,  Naples,  and  other  cities. 
The  Mont-de-l'icle  system  lias  been  generally  intro- 


fesaiou  for  which  he  was  destined,  young  Montesquieu 
waa  also  much  devoted  to  the  study  of  general  litera- 
ture and  philosophy,  and  even  found  time  to  prepare  a 
work  on  a  theological  subject,  namely,  Whether  <he 
Idolatry  vhich  prevailed  among  the  Heathen  deterred 
eternal  Damnation  f  His  love  of  the  writers  of  antiq- 
uity had  led  him  to  enter  the  lists  in  defence  of  pagan 
writers,  pronouncing  (hem  worthy  of  salvation.  The 
liook  was  favorably  received,  but  did  not  create  much 
stir.  In  1714  Montesquieu  attained  the  rank  of  "con- 
seiller"  in  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  and  three  yean 
afterwards,  on  the  death  of  a  paternal  uncle,  he  suc- 
ceeded at  the  same  time  to  his  fortune  and  (o  his  post 
of  "  president  h  mortier"  in  the  ssmc  Parliament.  With 
the  most  assiduous  and  conscientious  discharge  of  hia 
duties  as  a  judge,  he  yet  continued  the  pursuit  of  liter- 
ature. His  most  favorite  studies  were  historical  and 
moral  sciences.  But  he  also  loved  the  study  of  (he  nat- 
ural sciences,  and  even  joined  in  1716  the  Academy  of 
Bordeaux,  zealous  to  direc(  the  attention  of  this  body 
to  physical  science.  He  seems  at  this  time  lo  have 
been  very  much  impressed  with  the  importance  of  phys- 
ical science.  He  wrote  about  (his  time  his  I'hytical 
Hillary  of  the  A  nrirnt  and  Modern  World,  which  waa 
published  ill  1719.  He  shortly  returned,  however,  and 
allowed  the  academy  likewise  to  rclum.to  literature  ami 
morals;  and  he  now  wrote  several  small  essays  on  literary 
and  moral  subjects,  which  were  read  at  meetings  of  the 
academy,  tn  1721,  just  six  years  after  the  deaaii  of 
Louis  XIV.  when  France  had  outlived  the  lethargy  of 
the  last  years  of  (he  great  reign,  and  the  orgies  of  (he 
regency  were  in  full  swing,  Montesquieu  appeared  wi(h 
the  work  which  first  brought  him  fame,  tho  IMtrei  Per- 
sunes,  which  waa  published  anonymously.    The  author, 

erybody's  mouth.  The  hook,  in  which,  in  Ihc  charac- 
ter of  a  Persian,  he  ridicules  with  exquisite  humor  and 
clear,  sharp  criticism  the  religious,  political,  social,  and 
literary  life  of  his  countrymen,  secured  him  a  place  in 
the  "Academy,"  though  be  had  even  levied  his  attacks 
against  it.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Eiamoii  of  Uufresny, 
or  the  Erpion  Tare,  suggested  the  plan  of  this  work, 
but,  be  this  aa  it  may,  its  execution  is  entirely  original, 
"The  delineation  of  Oriental  manners,''  says  D'Alent- 
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bert,  "real  or  supposed,  of  the  pride  and  the  dulness  of 
Asiatic  love,  is  but  the  smallest  of  the  author's  objects; 
it  serves  only,  so  to  speak,  as  a  pretext  for  his  delicate 
satire  of  our  customs,  and  for  other  important  matters 
which  he  fathoms,  though  appearing  but  to  glance  at 
them."  Some  censures  which  Montesquieu  in  his  Per- 
sian fitters  bestowed  upon  the  conduct  of  Louis  XIV 
caused  the  work  to  be  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  at 
court;  and  one  or  two  sarcasms  levelled  at  the  pope 
awakened  the  zeal  of  such  as  were  rigidly  devout  Ro- 
manists, or  found  it  convenient  to  seem  so,  and  Mon- 
tesquieu was  industriously  represented  as  a  man  equally 
hostile  to  the  interest  of  religion  and  the  peace  of  soci- 
ety. Those  calumnies  reached  the  ear  of  cardinal  de 
Fleury ;  and  when  Montesquieu,  sustained  by  the  public 
opinion  of  his  talents,  applied  for  the  place  which  M. 
Sacy's  death  had  left  vacant  in  the  French  Academy, 
that  learned  body  was  made  to  understand  that  his 
majesty  would  never  give  his  consent  to  the  writer  of 
the  Lettres  Persanes ;  because,  though  his  majesty  had 
not  read  the  work,  persons  in  whom  he  placed  confi- 
dence had  pointed  out  its  poisonous  tendency.  Without 
feeling  too  much  anxiety  for  literary  distinction,  Mon- 
tesquieu perceived  the  fatal  effect  that  such  an  accusa- 
tion might  produce  upon  his  dearest  interests.  Accord- 
ing to  D'Alembert,  Montesquieu  waited  upon  Fleury, 
therefore,  and  signified  that,  although  for  particular  rea- 
sons he  had  not  acknowledged  the  Lettres  Persanes,  he 
was  very  far  from  wishing  to  disown  that  work,  which 
he  believed  to  contain  nothing  disgraceful  to  him,  and 
which  ought  at  least  to  be  read  before  it  was  condemned. 
Struck  by  these  remonstrances,  the  cardinal  perused  the 
work,  the  objections  were  removed,  and  France  avoided 
the  disgrace  of  forcing  this  great  man  to  depart,  as  he 
had  threatened,  and  seek  among  foreigners,  who  invited 
him,  the  security  and  respect  which  his  own  country 
seemed  little  inclined  to  grant.  This  story  of  D'Alem- 
bert is  by  some  discredited,  and,  instead  of  it,  Voltaire's 
version  is  accepted.  According  to  him,  "  Montesquieu 
adopted  a  skilful  artifice  to  regain  the  minister's  favor : 
in  two  or  three  days  he  prepared  a  new  edition  of  his 
book,  in  which  he  retrenched  or  softened  whatever 
might  be  condemned  by  a  cardinal  and  a  minister.  M. 
de  Montesquieu  himself  carried  the  work  to  Fleury— no 
great  reader — who  examined  a  part  of  it.  This  air  of 
confidence,  supported  by  the  zeal  of  some  persons  in  au- 
thority, quieted  the  cardinal,  and  Montesquieu  gained 
admission  to  the  Academy*'  (Ecrivains  du  Steele  de 
Louis  XI V,  sec.  Montesquieu),  The  authenticity  of  this 
statement,  however,  appears  to  rest  solely  on  Voltaire's 
evidence,  not  altogether  unexceptionable  in  the  present 
case.  D'Alembert's  account  is  generally  preferred. 
Shortly  after  his  admission  to  the  Academy,  Jan.  24, 
1728,  Montesquieu  set  out  for  a  journey  to  qualify  him- 
self for  the  arduous  task  of  investigating  and  appreci- 
ating the  different  political  or  civil  constitutions  of  an- 
cient or  modern  times,  and  in  order  to  study,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  manners  and  character,  the  physical  and 
moral  condition,  of  the  European  nations  by  actual  in- 
spection. He  first  visited  Vienna,  along  with  lord  Wal- 
degrave,  the  English  ambassador.  From  this  city,  after 
conversing  with  the  celebrated  prince  Eugene,  and  sur- 
veying all  that  seemed  worthy  of  notice,  he  passed  into 
Hungary,  and  afterwards  to  Italy,  where  he  met  with 
lord  Chesterfield,  and  travelled  in  his  company  to  Ven- 
ice. While  examining  the  singular  institutions  of  this 
republic,  and  canvassing  the  subject  with  eager  frank- 
ness in  places  of  public  resort,  he  learned  that  he  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  authorities,  and  was  in 
danger  of  persecution.  He  instantly  embarked  for  Fu- 
cino,  next  visited  Rome,  and,  having  surveyed  Switzer- 
land and  the  United  Provinces,  he  repaired  in  1780  to 
Great  Britain.  Newton  and  Locke  were  dead,  but  the 
philosophical  traveller  found  men  in  England  qualified 
to  estimate  his  talents.  He  was  respected  and  patronized 
by  queen  Caroline,  and  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  Pope, 
Bolingbroke,  and  many  other  eminent  characters  of  that 


period.  He  spent  there  two  years,  and  collected  much 
material  for  his  future  literary  labors.  He  was  made 
aware  of  the  great  esteem  in  which  the  English  held 
him  by  being  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
After  his  return  to  Brede,  Montesquieu  published  his 
Considerations  sur  les  Causes  de  la  Grandeur  et  de  la 
Decadence  des  Romains  (Paris,  1784),  a  masterly  view 
of  Roman  history,  expressed  in  a  sententious,  oracular, 
and  vigorous  style.  "  In  attempting  to  derive  the  gran- 
deur and  downfall  of  Rome  from  the  admitted  principles 
of  human  nature,  he  gave  a  new  turn  to  such  investi- 
gations. If  some  elements  of  a  problem  so  complex 
have  been  omitted,  and  others  rated  too  high  or  too  low, 
the  work  must  be  allowed  to  exhibit  views  of  political 
society,  at  all  times  specious,  often  equally  just  and 
profound:  the  vivid  pictures,  the  acute  and  original 
thoughts,  with  which  it  everywhere  abounds,  are  to  be 
traced  in  many  succeeding  speculations.  It  deserves 
praise  also  for  the  manly  and  liberal  tone  of  feeling  that 
pervades  it."  But  by  far  his  greatest  work,  on  which 
he  had  been  engaged  for  twenty  years,  the  Esprit  des 
Lois,  he  published  in  1748  (Geneva,  2  vols.).  In  it 
Montesquieu  attempts  to  exhibit  the  relation  between 
the  laws  of  different  countries  and  their  local  and  social 
circumstances.  It  was  immensely  popular.  No  fewer 
than  twenty-two  editions  were  published  in  eighteen 
months,  and  it  was  translated  into  various  European 
languages.  " The  Esprit  des  Lois"  says  a  contempora- 
ry, "  is  a  wonderfully  good  book,  considering  the  age  in 
which  it  appeared.  Without  adopting  Voltaire's  hyper- 
eulogistic  criticism,  that '  when  the  human  race  had  lost 
their  charters,  Montesquieu  rediscovered  and  restored 
them,'  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  the  first  work  in  which 
the  questions  of  civil  liberty  were  ever  treated  in  an 
enltghteued  and  systematic  manner,  and  to  Montes- 
quieu, more  than  to  any  other  man,  is  it  owing  that  the 
science  of  politics  has  become  a  favorite  subject  of  study 
with  the  educated  public."  "  The  Esprit  des  Lois?  says 
another, "  is  one  of  the  most  laborious  books  ever  writ- 
ten. It  had  an  immense  influence  on  the  literature  of 
the  age,  and  founded  that  method  of  philosophizing  and 
finding  out  facts  to  justify  opinion  which  characterized 
his  followers  of  the  French  school,  and  entered  in  a 
great  measure  into  the  spirit  of  the  Scottish  school  of 
philosophy.  Like  most  original-minded  men,  he  brought 
to  his  work  a  degree  of  genius  and  knowledge  which  his 
imitators  could  not  cope  with,  and  which  concealed,  in 
his  hands,  the  defects  of  the  system."  "  Notwithstand- 
ing," says  Villemain,  "some  expressions  here  and  there 
inexact,  according  to  our  ideas,  from  their  very  material- 
ism, the  character  of  his  writing  is  generally  metaphys- 
ical. Succeeding  the  light  and  brilliant  epicureanism 
and  scepticism  of  the  18th  century,  the  Esprit  des  Lois 
began  the  spiritualist  reaction  which  Rousseau  carried 
on"  (Cours  de  Litterature,  voL  i,  ch.  iv).  The  work  ren- 
dered great  service  to  humanitarianism  by  the  respect 
it  paid  to  human  life.  Pascal,  indeed,  in  his  letter  on 
homicide,  had  preceded  him  in  this,  but  we  know  how 
indifferent  on  this  subject  were  the  courtly  and  elegant 
Frenchmen  of  that  day ;  how  little  they  troubled  them- 
selves about  "those  Breton  peasants  who  were  never 
tired  of  being  hanged."  Montesquieu  did  not  wish  ab- 
solutely to  restrain  the  utmost  penal  power  of  the  law, 
but  he  recommended  clemency  and  equity,  and  in  his 
own  century  Tuscany  abolished  capital  punishment. 
As  Dr.  Vinet  has  well  said,  we  may  further  commend 
the  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  for  his  "  respect  for 
human  nature;  his  love  for  justice;  his  true  philan- 
thropy ;  his  reverence  for  all  the  virtues  which  ennoble 
man  and  his  destiny ;  and,  in  short,  for  his  attachment 
to  the  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  human  soci- 
ety." But,  though  the  work  found  many  friends,  there 
were  yet  some  who  took  decided  exception  to  many  of 
its  doctrines.  Thus  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  Ecdesias- 
tique,  long  deeply  engaged  in  the  Jansenist  quarrels 
which  then  agitated  France,  assailed  the  author  of  the 
Esprit  da  Lois  in  two  pamphlets  with  the  charge  of 
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deism,  and  the  weightier  though  contradictory  one  of 
following  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza.  The  defence  which 
Montesquieu  published,  admirable  for  its  strain  of  polite 
irony,  candor,  and  placid  contempt,  was  entirely  trium- 
phant. Indeed,  abilities  of  a  much  lower  order  than  his 
would  have  sufficed  to  cover  with  ridicule  the  weak  and 
purblind  adversary  who  discovered  the  source  of  the 
Esprit  des  Ixris  in  the  Bull  Unigenitus,  and  blamed  his 
opponent  for  neglecting  to  examine  the  doctrines  of 
grace  and  original  sin.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  Montes- 
quieu had  employed  means  so  legitimate  to  counteract 
Dupin's  criticism.  His  admirers  would  willingly  forget 
that  when  a  copy  of  the  latter's  work,' ready  .for  circula- 
tion, fell  into  his  hands,  he  carried  it  id  the  royal  mis- 
tress, Madame  Pompadour,  and  allowed  her  to  inform 
Dupin  that,  as  the  Esprit  des  Lois  enjoyed  her  special 
favor,  all  objections  to  it  must  be  instantly  suppressed. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  Montesquieu 
held  a  place  peculiarly  his  own,  and  quite  apart  from 
the  Christian  writers.  He  was  a  moralist  to  be  sure, 
but  he  did  not  claim  to  be  a  theologian,  nor  even  a 
devoted  or  enthusiastic  Christian,  but  simply  a  cold  and 
calculating  philosopher,  and  as  such  it  was  much  for 
him  to  turn  aside  and  pay  the  high  tributes  and  warm 
encomiums  to  Christianity  which  he  did  pay  in  all  his 
writings ;  and  it  may  indeed  be  asserted  that  "  among 
the  laymen  of  the  18th  century  no  one  has  spoken  so 
admirably  of  Christianity."  Says  he,  in  the  Spirit  of 
Laws,  "  How  admirable  the  Christian  religion,  which, 
while  it  seems  only  to  have  in  view  the  felicity  of  the 
other  life,  constitutes  the  happiness  of  this"  (bk.  xxiv, 
cli.  iii).  This  is  very  unlike  the  sneering  infidelity  of 
Bayle  or  Voltaire. 

Montesquieu's  moral  doctrine  is, perhaps,  best  gleaned 
from  his  Petisees  Diverges,  collected  from  his  MSS.,  and 
published  in  1758.  From  this  work  it  appears  that  he 
differed  little' from  the  ancient  stoicism,  though  he  has 
not  laid  it  down  in  a  systematic  form.  His  own  nature 
was  his  true  system.  Nevertheless  he  loses  no  oppor- 
tunity of  boasting  of  stoicism  in  general :  "  No  philoso- 
pher has  ever  made  men  feel  the  sweetness  of  virtue 
and  the  dignity  of  their  nature  better  than  Marcus  Au- 
rclius ;  he  affects  the  heart,  enlarges  the  soul,  and  ele- 
vates the  mind."  "  If  I  could  for  a  moment  cease  to 
think  that  I  am  a  Christian,  I  could  not  possibly  avoid 
ranking  the  destruction  of  the  sect  of  Zeno  among  the 
misfortunes  that  have  befallen  the  human  race."  The 
stoicism  of  Montesquieu  is  softened  and  restrained  by  a 
certain  feeling  of  religion.  Stoicism  alone  could  not 
satisfy  this  loving  mind.  In  the  picture  which  he 
draws  of  human  virtues,  the  idea  of  God  constantly  re- 
turns, not  as  something  useless,  but  as  its  necessary  com- 
pletion. He  several  times  took  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing the  very  lively  aversion  that  he  felt  to  atheism : 
"  The  pious  man  and  atheist  always  talk  of  religion :  the 
one  speaks  of  what  he  loves,  and  the  other  of  what  he 
fears."  This  aversion,  which  had  its  principle  in  the 
uprightness  of  his  mind,  was  strengthened  by  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  real  necessities  and  true  condition 
of  society.  He  defended  with  no  less  warmth  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul :  "Although  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  were  an  error,  I  should  be  sorry  not  to  believe  it : 
I  confess  I  am  not  so  humble  as  the  atheists.  I  know 
not  how  they  think,  but,  for  myself,  I  would  not  ex- 
change the  idea  of  my  immortality  for  the  happiness  of 
a  day.  I  delight  in  believing  that  I  am  immortal  as 
God  himself.  Independently  of  revelation,  metaphys- 
ics give  me  a  very  strong  hope  of  my  eternal  happiness, 
which  I  would  not  willingly  renounce.  Indifference 
about  a  future  life  leads  us  to  be  soft  and  easy  with  re- 
gard to  the  present,  and  renders  us  insensible  and  in- 
capable of  everything  which  implies  an  effort"  Mon- 
tesquieu knew  that  all  religion  is  social,  while  atheism 
is  eminently  anti-social.  Montesquieu  felt  this,  and 
more  than  once  expressed  it  Not  only  doea  he  admit 
that  "all  religions  contain  precepts  useful  to  society," 
but  he  declares  that  religion  is  the  best  guarantee  that 


we  can  have  for  the  morals  of  mankind  f  and  he  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  *'  all  societies  require  a  religion." 
No  one  has  shown  better  than  he  the  intimate  relation 
between  religion  and  social  life;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  it  is  in  the  Persian  Letters,  namely,  in  the 
work  into  which  he  has  introduced  the  rashest  state- 
ments, and  in  which  he  has  conceded  most  to  the  ideas 
and  manners  of  his  time,  that  we  find  this  remarkable 
passage,  which  explains. so  well  what  we  have  merely 
indicated :  '•  In  any  religion  which  we  profess,  the  ob- 
servance of  laws,  love  to  men,  devotedness  to  parents, 
are  always  the  first  religious  acts. ,  .  .  For,  whatever 
religion  a  man  professes*  the  moment  any  religion  is 
supposed,  it  must  also  necessarily,  be  supposed  that  God 
loves  mankind,  since  he  establishes  a  religion  to  render 
them  happy ;  that,  if  he  loves  dnen,  we.  ate  certain  of 
pleasing  him  in  loving  them  also;. that  is,  in  exercising 
towards  them  all  the  duties  .of  charity  and  humanity, 
and  not  breaking  the  laws'  under  which  they  live."  In 
the  Spirit  of  Lazes,  and  in  the  Thoughts,  we  meet  with 
passages  much  stronger  in  favor  of  Christianity,  prov- 
ing that  Montesquieu  understood  it  far!  better  than 
the  moralists  of  his  time,  at  least  in  the  .philosophical 
view.  But  for  further  development  of  these  criticisms 
wc  must  refer  the  reader  to  Vinet,  Hist,  of  French  Lit. 
18th  Century  (Engl,  by  the  Rev.  James  Bryce,  Edinb. 
1855,  8vo),  p.  199  sq.  Montesquieu  died  at  Paris,  Feb. 
10, 1755.  The  private  character  of  Montesquieu  was 
such  as  the  tendency  of  his  works  might,  lead  us  to  an- 
ticipate. Possessing  that  calm. independence  which  se- 
cured him  respect,  he  possessed  also  that  mildness  and 
benignity  of  character,  which  displayed  itself  in  a  cheer- 
ful temper,  and  obtained  for  him  universal  love.  He  was 
distinguished  blithe  readiness  which  he  always  mani- 
fested to  use 'his  influence  with  the  government  in  be- 
half of  persecuted  men  of  letters;  and  strict  frugality 
frequently  enabled  him,  without  impairing  the  property 
of  his  family,  to  mitigate  the  wants  of  the  indigent 
Burke  characterizes  him  as  "  a  genius  not  born  in  every 
country  or  every  time;  a  man  gifted  by  nature  with 
a  penetrating,  aquiline  eye;  with  a  judgment  trained 
by  the  most  extensive  erudition ;  with  a  herculean 
robustness  of  mind,  and  nerves  not  to  be  broken  with 
labor."  The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
by  D'Alembert  and  Villemain  (Paris,  1827,  8  vols.  8vo). 
Nugent' s  translation  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Latcs,  together 
with  D'Alembert's  biographical  sketch  of  Montesquieu, 
were  published  at  Cincinnati  in  1873.  See  Voltaire,  Sti- 
ck de  Louis  XIV  et  Louis  XV;  D'Alembert,  Eloge  de 
Montesquieu ;  Villemain,  Eloge  de  Montesquieu  (1820) ; 
Kiaux,  Notice  sur  Montesquieu  (1849) ;  Maupertuis,  Eloge 
de  Montesquieu  (1755);  Bersot,  Montesquieu  (Paris, 
1852);  Burs,  Montesquieu  w.  Cartesius,  in  Philos.  Mo- 
natshefie,  Oct.  1, 1869 ;  Sainte-Beuve,  Causeriesdu  Lundi, 
vii,  41  sq. ;  Mennechet,  Litterature  Moderne  (Paris, 
1857,  12mo),  iv,  125-143;  and  the  excellent  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Cyclop,  s.  v.    (J.  H.W.) 

Montesquieu -Fezensac,  de,  Francois  Xa- 
vikr  Mauc  Antoine,  abbe,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was 
bom  near  Auch  in  1757.  He  was  a  deputy  from  the 
clergy  of  Paris  to  the  States-General  in  1789,  and  was 
twice  elected  president  of  the  National  Assembly.  Dur- 
ing the  Reign  of  Terror  he  took  refuge  in  England,  but 
after  the  second  Restoration  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try and  was  made  a  duke,  receiving  the  title  of  minis- 
ter of  state.  He  died  in  1832.  See  Guizot,  Minwirts. — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Monteth  (or  Monteith,  or  even  Montieth), 
Robert,  a  Scotch  priest,  who  was  chaplain  of  cardinal 
de  Retz  and  a  canon  of  Notre  Dame,  flourished  near  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  He  wrote  mainly  works 
on  secular  history.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  British  and 
A  merican  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Monte verde,.CLAUDio,  an  Italian  composer,  was 
born  at  Cremona  about  1565,  and  died  at  Venice  in  1649. 
He  composed  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical  music,  but 
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was  particularly  celebrated  for  his  motets  and  madri- 
gals ;  of  the  latter  he  produced  five  books. 

Montfaucon,  Bernard  dk,  one  of  the  learned 
Benedictines  of  Saint-Maur,  noted  for  his  valuable  an- 
tiquarian labors,  was  born  Jan.  17, 1655,  of  a  high  fam- 
ily of  Soulage,  in  Languedoc     He  early  evinced  great 
facility  for  acquiring  languages,  and  a  remarkable  love 
of  Btudy.     lie  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Limoux, 
but  threw  aside  his  books,  and  in  1672  entered  the  army, 
and  served  in  several  campaigns  under  Turenne.    After 
the  death  of  his  parents,  he  joined  the  Benedictines  at 
Toulouse  in  1675.    His  time  was  now  largely  employed 
in  correcting  the  Latin  translations  of  the  Greek  Church 
historians.      Dom  Claude  Martin,  to  whom  he  commu- 
nicated his  work,  pointed  him  out  to  his  superiors  as  a 
man  of  great  capacity,  and  particularly  fitted  to  take  a 
part  in  the  publication  of  the  Greek  fathers  contem- 
plated by  the  Congregation  of  St.  Maur.     He  was  con- 
sequently called  to  Paris  in  1687.     The  following  year 
he  published  his  Analecta  sive  varia  opuscula  Graca 
(Paris,  1844,  4to),  which  contains  also  some  lives  of 
saints.    In  1690  he  published  La  virile  de  Vhistoire  de 
Judith  (2d  ed.  Paris,  1692,  12mo),  in  which,  with  a 
great  deal  of  historical  talent,  he  attempts  to  establish 
the  authenticity  of  the  facts  related  in  that  narrative 
against  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  it  as  a  'fable 
or  a  parable.  •  But  his  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  the 
part  he  took  in*the  publication  of  the  works  of  the.  fa- 
thers.    He  first' gave  Athariasius  (Paris,*  1698,  3  vols, 
folio),  revised  by  means  of  tbeMSS.  of  Paris  and  of»the 
Vatican,  with  a  new  Latin  translation;  the  third  vol- 
ume contains  the  doubtful  and  spurious  works.     With 
this  is  connected  the  ColUctio  novapatrum  et  sctiptorum 
Orcecorum  (Par.  1707,  2  vols.  foL).    In  this  work  Mont- 
faucon gives,  besides  an  excellent  biography  of  Athana- 
sius,  some  newly  discovered  works  of  that  father,  those 
of  Eusebius  of  Cnsarea,  and  the  Topographia  Christiana 
of  the  Egyptian  monk  Cosrnas  Indicopleustes.  .  The 
critical  tact  and  acumen, 'the; extensive  learning, 'and 
the  thorough  linguistic- knowledge  which  Montfaucon 
evinced  in  these  works,  led' his  superiors  to  intrust  him 
also  with  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Chrysostom. 
As  the  MSS.  at  Paris  were  insufficient,  he  was  sent  to 
Rome  to  consult  the  codices  of  that  city.    Innocent  XII 
showed  him  the  greatest  regard,  while  one  of  the  libra- 
rians of  the  Vatican,  out  of  jealousy,  defamed  and  perse- 
cuted him.    He  refused  high  offices  which  were  opened 
to  him  at  Rome,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his 
studies.     The  pope  and  cardinals  were  lavish  in  their 
attentions ,  and  Montfaucon,  during  the  intervals  of  his 
ecclesiastical  functions,  gave  frequent  and  unequivocal 
proofs  of  the  learning  which  he  possessed  and  was  anx- 
ious to  augment.     It  is  related  that  Zacagni,  then  sub- 
librarian of  the  Vatican,  feeling  his  vanity  wounded  by  \ 
the  praise  bestowed  on  this  accomplished  foreigner,  laid 
several  schemes  to  lower  him  in  the  public  estimation. 
One  day  while  Montfaucon,  among  a  crowd  of  distin- 
guished persons,  happened  to  be  sauntering  in  the  libra- 
ry, ZacagnL,  with  affected  politeness,  requested  the  an- 
tiquary to  favor  him  with  the  date  of  a  Greek  manu- 
script which  he  spread  out  before  him.     Montfaucon 
replied  that  apparently  it  was  written  about  700  years 
ago.     His  antagonist,  with  a  triumphant  sneer,  desired 
him  to  observe  the  name  of  Basil,  the  Macedonian,  writ- 
ten at  the  top.     The  Frenchman  asked  if  it  were  not 
Basil  Porphyrogenitus,  later  by  150  years;,  and  as  this, 
upon  examination,  proved  to  be  the  case,  Zacagni  re- 
tired with  his  manuscript,  and  thenceforth  left  the 
stranger  at  peace.    After  his  return  to  Paris  Montfaucon 
published  the  Hexapla  of  Origen  (1713, 2  vols,  fol.),  with 
variations,  notes,  and  introductory  remarks  not  only  on 
the  work  itself,  but  on  the  general  history  of  the  Greek 
versions  of  the  Bible.     His  next  publication  was  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  Chrysostom  (Par.  1718  sq.,  13 
vols.  foL;  Venice,  1780, 14  vols.  4to).     Montfaucon  had  ' 
consulted  the  French,  Roman,  English,  and  German  cod- 
ices; the  text  waa  accompanied  by  a  new  Latin  transla- 


tion, a  biography  of  Chrysostom,  numerous  notes,  and 
an  introduction  to  each  separate  work.  This  is  univer- 
sally pronounced  one  of  the  chef-d'oeuvres  of  the  Mau- 
rinea,  and  the  best  edition  of  this  Church  father.  Some 
time  previous  to  this  Montfaucon  had  published  anoth- 
er valuable  work,  Le  Licre  de  Philon  de  la  Vie  Contem- 
plative (Par.  1709, 12mo),  with  notes,  and  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  Therapcutse  of  whom  Philo  speaks  were 
Christians;  aud  in  1710  an  Epistolwon  the  fact  men- 
tioned by  Rufinus  that  St,  Athanasius  baptized  children 
when  himself  a  child.  In  1719  he  gave  to  the  world  a 
great  work  on  the  history  of  art,  entitled,  L'Antiquite 
cxpliquee  et  Representee  en  Figures;  and  in  1729  Les 
Monuments  de  la  Monarchic  Franc-aise.  His  last  but 
not  least  important  work  is  his  Bibliothcca  BiUiotheca- 
rum  MStf.  nova  (Par.  1739,  2  vols.  fol.).  He  died  sud- 
denly at  the  abbey  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pres,  Dec.  21, 
1741.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions in  1719,  and  contributed  many  papers  to  this 
and  other  learned  bodies.  Montfaucon  was  celebrated 
for  the  mildness  and  benignity  of  his  character.  Neither 
the  favors  which  he  had  received  from  an  emperor,  nor 
the  honors  with  which  he  was  decorated  by  two  succes- 
sive popes,  could  at  all  abate  his  humility;  and  strangers 
who  conversed  with  him  returned  not  more  surprised 
at  the  amazing  extent  of  his  information  than  at  the 
unpretending  simplicity  of  his  manners.  Of  an  author 
who  has  led  44  vols,  folio,  it  may  be  expected  that  ele- 
gance will  not  be  a  characteristic;  and,  accordingly. 
Montfaucon's  writings  are  blamed  for  their  cumbrous 
style  and  defective  arrangement.  But  his  erudition,  a 
quality  more  befitting  such  pursuits,  has  never  been 
called  in  question ;  and  his  works  are  still  looked  up  to 
as  guides  through  that  obscure  and  intricate  department 
of  knowledge  which  he  devoted  his  life  to  study.  See 
Edinburgh  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Tassin,  Histoire  litteraire  de  la 
Congregation  de  St.  Maur,  p.  591  sq. ;  Fabriciua,  J3tW. 
Graca,  xiii,  849 ;  Eloge  de  Montfaucon,  in  the  Hist,  de 
VA  cad.  des  Inscriptions,  vol.  xvi ;  Gentleman's  Magazine 
(Dec.  1855),  p.  572.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Montferrat,  formerly  an  independent  duchy  of  It- 
aly, between  Piedmont,  Milan,  and  Genoa,  and  consist- 
ing of  two  separate  portions,  Casale  and  Acqui,  lying 
between  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Po,  and  having  an 
area  of  over  1300  square  miles,  with  its  capital  at  Ca- 
sale, is  now  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Montferrat,  after  the  downfall  of  the  Frankish  empire, 
was  ruled  by  its  own  margraves  till  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century.  This  illustrious  house  for  a  long 
time  disputed  the  sovereignty  of  Piedmont  with  the 
house  of  Savoy,  and  sent  to  tho  Crusades  more  heroes 
than  any  other  sovereign  house  in  Europe.  31cmbers 
of  the  family  ruled  simultaneously  in  Montferrat,  Thes- 
saly,  and  Jerusalem.  On  the  death  of  the  marquis  John 
I  in  1305,  his  sister,  Iolandc  or  Irene,  who  was  empress 
of  Constantinople,  succeeded  to  Montferrat;  and  her 
second  son  became  the  founder  of  the  familv  of  Mont- 
ferrat-Pahcologus,  which  became  extinct  in  1533,  when 
Montferrat  passed  to  the  Gonzagas  of  Mantua.  In  1031 
the  dukes  of  Savoy  obtained  |K>s:jession  of  a  portion  of 
the  territory,  and  in  1703,  with  the  consent  of  the  Ger- 
man emperor,  the  remaining  portion  passed  under  their 
sway,  and  was  incorporated  with  their  own  dominions. 
The  cession  of  Savov  to  France  after  the  war  of  1869 
placed  Montferrat  for  a  while  under  French  rule,  but 
after  the  conflict  between  Germany  and  France  in  1870 
Italy  gained  back  this  territory,  and  it  now  forms  a  part 
of  the  united  kingdom.  The  ecclesiastical  history  is 
detailed  in  the  article  Italy. 

Montfiquet,  Raoul  dk,  a  noted  French  writer  on 
asceticism,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Montfiquet,  near 
Bayeux,  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  He 
was  a  doctor  of  theology,  and  enjoyed  great  distinction 
among  his  fellows.  He  died  about  1520.  His  works, 
which  are  much  sought  after  by  bibliographers  on  ac- 
count of  their  antiquity,  are,  Tractatus  de  tera,  reaU 
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atque  mirabili  existentia  tortus  Chrisrt  (Paris,  1481,  foL): 
— Le  Livre  ou  Traicti  du  sainct  sacrement  de  V out  el 
(Paris,  1500,  4 to): — Exposition  de  VOraison  Dominicale 
(Paris,  1485,  4to)  -.—Exposition  de  VAvt  Maria  (Paris, 
4to) : — Le  Guidon  et  Gouvernment  des  gens  mariez,  trai- 
tie  sinffulier  du  sainct  sacrement,  estat  et  fruit  du  ma- 
nage (Paris,  about  1520,  4to).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  a  bold,  merciless,  and  super- 
stitious, but  devoted  follower  of  the  papacy,  was  de- 
scended from  the  counts  of  Montfort,  near  Paris.  He 
was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  His 
career  dates  from  the  year  1199,  when  he  appears  as  a 
leader  in  the  Crusade  of  Ccry,  where  he  was  associated 
with  Rainald  de  Montmirail,  Gamier,  bishop  of  Troves, 
Walther  of  Hrienne,  and  the  marshal  of  Champagne, 
Geoffroy  of  Villehardouin,  and  others.  The  crusade  set 
forth  Oct.  8,  1202.  A  bargaiu  had  been  previously 
made  with  the  Venetians,  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to 
furnish  "  ships  and  other  conveniences  to  pass  the  sea." 
When  the  time  for  embarkation  arrived,  the  Crusaders 
were  lacking  34,000  marks  of  the  stipulated  price.  The 
"wise  old  doge"  saw  his  .advantage,  and  proposed  that 
Venice  would  fulfil  her  part  of  the  treaty  if,  in  discharge 
of  the  34,000  marks  of  silver,  the  Crusaders  would  lend 
their  aid  in  the  conquest  of  Zara.  After  much  hesita- 
tion, the  plan  was  acceded  to  by  all  but  De  Montfort. 
"We  are  Christians;  we  war  not  against  our  brother 
Christians,"  said  he.  "His  object  in  assuming  this  po- 
sition," says  Villehardouin,  "  was  to  break  up  the  mis- 
guided army."  After  the  capture  of  Zara,  the  Crusaders 
advanced  to  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
young  Alexius  on  the  throne.  The  pope  denounced 
the  design.  He  excommunicated  the  Venetians;  but 
of  this  no  one  took  the  slightest  heed,  except  De  Mont- 
fort. He,  with  his  brother  and  a  few  French  knights, 
separated  themselves  from  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders, 
passed  over  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  and,  amid  many 
difficulties,  made  for  the  Holy  Land  to  fulfil  his  vows  to 
the  Church.  He  finally,  however,  returned  home,  and 
after  a  short  rest  took  up  arms  again  at  the  summons 
of  pope  Innocent  III,  and  in  the  summer  of  1209  be  was 
made  leader  of  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses. 
Under  his  guidance  and  that  of  the  pope's  legate, 
Amaury,  abbot  of  Citeaux,  the  crusading  army  marched 
into  Languedoc  and  besieged  the  town  of  Bcziers,  which 
was  stormed  July  22,  1209.  A  horrible  massacre  en- 
sued. One  of  the  superior  officers  inquired  of  the  abbot 
of  Citeaux  how  they  were  to  distinguish  the  heretics 
from  the  faithful:  "Slay  them  all!"  returned  the  sav- 
age Churchman,  "  for  the  Lord  knoweth  those  that  are 
his."  Not  a  living  soul  was  spared.  It  is  said  that 
fifteen  thousand  people  were  thus  mercilessly  slaugh- 
tered in  this  one  place.  Carcase me  was  scarcely  better 
treated ;  and  at  Lavaur  the  ferocious  deeds  of  Montfort 
made  his  name  a  byword  of  tyranny  and  cruelty.  In 
1210  De  Montfort  was  invested  by 
Peter  of  Aragon  with  the  viscounty 
of  Beziers  and  Carcassone.    Peter        ^'j 


and  success  of  the  Crusaders  were  uninterrupted.  Tou- 
louse was  taken  in  1215.  De  Montfort  was  chosen 
prince  of  the  whole  subjugated  territory;  a  strict  in- 
quisition after  heretics  was  ordered,  and  the  Church 
of  Rome,  pleased  with  the  faithfulness  of  her  servant 
Simon,  at  a  Council  of  the  Lateran,  November,  1215 
(styled  the  twelfth  General  Council),  confirmed  him  in 
all  his  conquests.  On  his  return  to  Northern  France, 
he  was  received  with  the  greatest  honor  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  faith,  and  hailed  with  acclamations:  " Bless- 
ed is  be  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord !"  The 
remaining  years  of  the  life  of  De  Montfort  were  con- 
sumed in  a  bloody  struggle  to  maintain  his  ascen- 
dency over  the  territory  he  had  subdued.  During 
the  year  1216  the  people,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
younger  count  Raymond,  broke  out  in  general  insur- 
rection. But  success  still  followed  De  Montfort.  He 
with  bis  army  sacked  Toulouse,  and  plundered  the  in- 
habitants to  the  very  last  piece  of  cloth  or  measure  of 
meal.  "Oh,  noble  city  of  Toulouse!"  exclaims  the 
troubadour,  "thy  very  bones  are  brokeu!"  The  en- 
suing year  the  war  with  the  young  count  Raymond 
continued  to  the  advantage  of  De  Montfort,  till  sudden- 
ly the  old  count  Raymond  appeared  before  Toulouse. 
The  city  received  him  with  the  utmost  joy.  New  walls 
were  built  and  new  fortifications  raised.  It  was  in  the 
siege  of  this  place  that  Dc  Montfort  lost  his  life,  June 
25, 1218 ;  when  heading  an  attack,  a  stone  from  an  en- 
gine struck  on  the  head  the  champion  of  Jesus  Christ 
(as  he  was  called  by  his  admirers),  and  he  died  on  the 
spot.  His  fanatical  followers  reproached  God  with  his 
death.  A  monkish  historian  adds  also  that  he  received 
five  wounds  from  arrows ;  and  in  this  respect  likens  him 
to  the  Redeemer,  "in  whose  cause  he  died,  and  with 
whom  we  trust  he  is  in  bliss  and  glory."  A  daring  and 
skilful  leader;  chivalric,  affable,  and  popular;  enthusi- 
astically devout  and  fanatically  attached  to  Romanism; 
ambitious,  unscrupulous,  and  remorseless,  he  naturally 
rose  to  the  position  of  guiding  spirit  in  the  turbulent 
times  in  which  he  lived  and  the  cruel  war  in  which  he 
engaged.  See  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity; 
Chronique  de  Simon,  Comte  de  Montfort  (printed  in 
Guizot's  Me  moires  relatifs  a  VHistoire  de  France); 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xxxvi,  246-257 ;  and  the 
histories  of  the  A  Ungenses  (q.  v.).     (G.  A.  T.) 

Montfort  Manuscript  (Codex  Moxtfortta- 
nus,  known  as  MS.  61  of  the  Gospels,  84  of  the  Acts,  40 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  92  of  Revelation),  so  named 
from  a  Cambridge  divine  of  the  17th  century,  who  gave 
it  to  archbishop  Usher,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  the  library  of  which  it  still 
remains  (there  designated  as  G.  97) ;  an  octavo  cursive 
Greek  MS.  of  the  entire  N.  T.,  written  in  the  15th  or 
16th  century,  on  455  paper  leaves,  and  famous  as  con- 
taining the  text  of  "the  three  heavenly  witnesses"  (1 
John  v,  7,  that  leaf  being  glazed  to  preserve  it  from  in- 


I 


designed,  no  doubt,  in  this  way  to  pouAT  g|r  JU>  otZUu,  TCHPj  \ofofj  K«C7t7«  oL\lOV 
conciliate  De  Montfort,  and  protect  #     *p         t       rs*    i  s*    i    I    C 

his  (Peter-8)  kinamen  from  the  ra-  fc^  ^^  etJdS/  ^  fa  \CoJi  ^ff,f  C/CI*  Ot  JUOfiTV 
pacity  and  savagery  of  De  Mont-  c   ••  V        «%        **%       ^s.    *'*  '      '  *y  ' 

fort.    He  was,  however,  disappoint-    (Ofu^  IV  ?H    V\<  t  rTfcd  vJujC/KoA  dUJMtJ  ^T** 
cd,  and  in  1213  Peter  crossed  the  /*  >  > 

Pyrenees  with  a  force  superior  to    Ma^p^  Tl£,  J^y  Xojufi *«>/&>  *>  "OP&fita  •*& 
that  of  Simon  to  protect  his  own.       /T      '  nr  *         '  /\*  * 

upon  the  altar,  and  declared  that    Specimen  of  the  Codex  Jfoii//orf  tenv«— containing  the  noted  text  1  John  v,  7. 
k£  f^t  :*  k.-l.  f«,«  iz~\  ^  fi^f  A  strict  translation,  line  for  line,  is  as  follows: 


he  took  it  back  from  God  to  fight 
his  battles,  and  at  the  battle  of  Mu- 
ret  defeated  and  slew  Peter  and 
the  larger  part  of  his  army.  After 
the  battle  of  Muret,  the  progress 


for — [there]  are  three  that  bear — 
wltneea  In  tbe  heaven,  father,  word,  and  holy  spirit. 
And  these  the  three,  are  one.    And  [there]  are  three  that  bear-' 
wltneu  In  tbe  earth,  apirit,  water,  and  blood,  if  we 
receire  the  wltneea  of  men,  the  wttneee  of 
sod  le  mater,  for— thie  le  the  wltneea  of god,  that— 
he  hath  teallfied  concerning  r  le  eon. 
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jury).  An  earlier  owner  was  William  Clap,  once  a  fel- 
low of  Cambridge,  who  derived  it  from  Thomas  Clem- 
ent, and  originally  it  belonged  to  one  Froy,  a  Franciscan 
friar.  It  is  apparently  the  work  of  three  or  four  suc- 
cessive scribes,  perhaps  in  part  at  first  independent  of 
each  other;  and  the  Apocalypse  bears  marks  of  having 
been  copied  from  the  Codex  Leicestrensis.  It  is  doubt- 
less the  "  Codex  Britannicus"  referred  to  by  Erasmus  as 
his  sole  authority  for  inserting  the  above  disputed  text 
in  his  edition  of  162*2,  in  accordance  with  a  promise  he 
had  made  to  his  detractors  that  if  a  single  Greek  MS. 
could  be  found  containing  it  he  would  add  it  See  Wit- 
nesses, the  Three  Heavenly.  It  has  the  Ammonian 
sections,  and  the  number  of  verses  noted  at  the  end  of 
the  MS.,  with  the  Latin  division  of  chapters.  There  are 
many  corrections  by  a  more  recent  hand,  erasures  of  the 
pen,  etc.  An  imperfect  collation  of  it,  while  in  Usher's 
hands,  was  printed  in  Walton's  Polyglot.  Dr.  Banet 
collated  the  remainder  for  his  edition  of  the  Dublin  pa- 
limpsest Z,  and  more  recently  Dr.  Dobbin  has  pub- 
lished a  complete  collation  (The  Codex  Montfortianus, 
etc,  Lond.  1854). — Tregelles,  in  Home's  Introd.  iv,  213 
sq. ;  Scrivener,  Introd.  to  N.  T.  p.  149.  See  Manu- 
scripts, Biblical. 

Montgaillard,  Bernard  de,  also  known  as  Petit 
Feuillanty  a  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic  noted  for  his 
great  talent  in  pulpit  oratory,  but  especially  for  the  part 
he  bore  in  the  Roman  Catholic  intrigues  against  the 
Huguenots,  was  born  at  Montgaillard,  in  the  diocese 
of  Toulouse,  in  1563.  He  commenced  as  a  Feuillant. 
or  mendicant  friar,  in  1579,  and  began  to  preach  im- 
mediately, though  he  had  not  studied  divinity.  He 
preached  at  Rieux,  Rhodes,  and  Toulouse  with  so  much 
success  that  they  applied  to  him  this  passage  in  Holy 
Writ,  "Happy  is  the  womb  which  bare  thee."  He 
went  to  France  at  the  time  when  Ilenrv  III  drew  the 
Feuillants  thither,  and  so  charmed  the  French  court 
with  his  sermons  that  the  king  and  queen-mother  ap- 
pointed him  to  preach  upon  several  particular  occasions. 
Here  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  the  most  eminent 
preacher  that  had  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man 
— so  great  were  his  talents  for  the  pulpit,  especially 
in  moving  the  passions  and  subduing  the  heart.  He 
condemned  himself  to  so  austere  a  way  of  life  among 
the  Feuillants  that  the  pope  commanded  him  to  quit 
that  order,  lest  he  should  shorten  his  days  by  iL  He 
behaved  himself  furiously  in  supporting  the  interest  of 
the  League,  and  bore  a  considerable  part  in  the  horrible 
crimes  of  that  villainous  combination.  "  The  preachers," 
says  Maimbourg  {Hist,  de  la  Ligue,  liv,  iii,  295),  "  of 
whom  the  most  noted  were  father  Bernard  de  Montgail- 
lard, surnamed  the  Petit  Feuillant,  and  the  famous  Cor- 
delier Feuardent,  who  preached  iu  the  parishes  of  Paris 
during  the  Christmas  holidays,  changed  their  sermons 
into  invectives  against  the  sacred  person  of  the  king," 
etc  Montgaillard  is  charged  with  having  been  instru- 
mental in  inflaming  the  rebellious  elements  of  his  day, 
and  with  having  suborned  an  assassin  to  murder  Henry 
IV.  Montgaillard  died  in  1628.  He  was  at  that  time 
abbe  of  OrvaL  Such  a  saint  as  Montgaillard,  and  one 
who  had  done  such  singular  services  to  the  holy  Church 
must  needs  have  possessed  qualities  above  the  usual 
standard,  and  therefore  the  writers  of  his  life  have  not 
hesitated  to  assert  that  God  performed  great  miracles 
both  in  his  favor  and  by  his  means.  See  Bayle,  Diet. 
Hist.  s.  v. ;  Gen.  Bioav.  Diet.  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Montgaillard,  Jean  Jacques  de,  a  French 
monastic,  noted  as  a  writer  on  religious  topics,  was  born 
in  1633  at  Toulouse,  and  early  entered  the  Dominican 
order  in  his  native  place.  He  died  there  March  21, 
1711.  He  is  the  author  of  a  curious  work  entitled,  J/on- 
umenta  Convtntut  Tolo&ani  ordinis  F.  F.  PrmdiaUorum 
(Toul.  1693,  fol.),  which  contains  much  valuable  mate- 
rial for  the  history  of  the  Inquisition  in  that  district  of 
France.  Himself  a  devoted  Romanist,  and  believing 
the  harshest  measures  of  the  Inquisition  justifiable  in 


behalf  of  religion,  be  does  not  withhold  anything,  how- 
ever barbarous  or  outrageous,  and  his  work  contains 
many  a  page  presenting  a  most  ghastly  spectacle  of  in- 
humanity perpetrated  by  misguided  fanatics. — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xxxvi,  265. 

Montgaillard,  Pierre  Jean  Francois  de,  a 
French  prelate,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Toulouse,  March  29,  1633,  and  was  educated  at  Paris, 
where  he  entered  the  Sorbonne,  by  which  high  school 
he  was  created  doctor.  He  entered  holy  orders,  and 
soon  rose  to  positions  of  ecclesiastical  distinction.  In 
1664  he  was  made  bishop  of  Saint-Pons,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  great  liberality  of  sentiment  as  well 
as  religious  devotion.  He  was  one  of  the  nineteen  bish- 
ops who  signed  a  petition  to  pope  Clement.IX  for  the 
pardon  of  the  bishops  of  Alet,  Passiers,  Beauvais,  and 
Angers,  who  had  opposed  the  doctrines  espoused  in  the 
papal  bull  issued  by  Alexander  VII  to  defend  the  Jesu- 
its and  their  tenets  and  practices.  He  also  afterwards 
defended  persecuted  ecclesiastics  against  the  Jesuits, 
whose  immorality  he  unhesitatingly  denounced.  He 
was  so  severe  that  he  was  branded  as  a  Jansenist,  but 
there  is  proof  extant  that  be  freed  himself  from  the  im- 
putation of  disloyalty  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He 
died  March  13,  1713.  He  was  well  versed  in  archaeo- 
logical studies,  and  noted  for  bis  valuable  attainments 
in  ancient  ecclesiastical  history.  His  works  are  of  a 
controversial  nature,  and  of  value  only  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  Jansenist  controversy.  A  list  of  them  is 
given  by  Hoefer,  Xouc.  Biog.  Ginerale,  xxxvi,  265, 266. 

Montgomery,  Alexander,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  in  1808.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  in  1837 ;  studied  theol- 
ogy first  iu  Union  Seminar}',  New  York  City,  and  af- 
terwards in  Auburn  Seminar}',  N.  Y. ;  was  licensed  by 
Hampden  Congregational  Association,  Mass.,  and  or- 
dained in  1839  as  pastor  of  Maryville  Church,  N.  Y., 
where  he  remained  until  he  removed  West,  and  joined 
the  Presbytery  of  Chicago,  and  was  agent  for  some  time. 
He  finally  settled  at  Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin,  where  he 
labored  until  his  death,  Feb.  18, 1859.  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery was  an  earnest  Christian,  a  good  theologian,  and  a 
fervent  preacher.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac, 
1868,  p.  121. 

Montgomery,  Henry  Eglinton,  D.D.,  a  noted 
clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  Dec  9, 1820 ;  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  class  of  1839;  studied  law 
for  two  years ;  travelled  in  Europe,  and  then  continued 
his  studies  in  Nashotah  College,  in  Wisconsin.  After 
remaining  there  two  years,  he  entered  the  general  the- 
ological seminary  at  New  York.  He  was  ordained  for 
the  holy  ministry  by  bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  and  in  1846 
assumed  charge  of  All-Saints'  Church  of  Philadelphia, 
then  a  small  organization.  His  labors  were  very  suc- 
cessful ;  the  Church-membership  rapidly  increased,  and 
the  pastor  became  highly  respected  and  beloved.  In 
1855  he  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  Church  of 
the  Incarnation  of  New  York,  which  was  an  offshoot  of 
and  dependent  upon  Grace  Church,  and  which  worship- 
ped in  the  edifice  at  the  corner  of  Madison  Avenue  and 
Twenty-eighth  Street.  During  the  earlier  years  of  his 
ministry  in  New  York  he  was  able  to  separate  his 
church  from  Grace  Church ;  and  so  efficient  and  satis- 
factory was  his  work  that  in  1864  a  new  church  build- 
ing was  erected  at  Madison  Avenue  and  Thirty-fifth 
Street.  His  labors  were  identified  with  it  until  his  sud- 
den decease,  Oct.  15, 1874.  Dr.  Montgomery  was  a  man 
of  acknowledged  ability,  and  of  more  than  ordinary  en- 
durance. He  was  always  a  hard  worker;  he  had  no 
assistant  in  his  ministry,  and,  besides  the  constant  de- 
mands upon  his  strength  made  by  a  growing  Church, 
he  had  for  years  been  a  prominent  member  of  nearly  all 
the  missionary  and  home  societies  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Gospel.  The  Missionary  Society,  which  was  in 
session  when  his  death  occurred,  paid  him  a  very  warm 
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and  merited  tribute  through  bishop  Tail  on  Oct  15, 
1874.  See  The  Church  Journal  and  Gospel  Messenger, 
Oct  22, 1874. 

Montgomery,  James  (1),  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia Nov.  25, 1787,  and  was  educated  at  Princeton  Col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  in  1815.  After  practicing  law 
for  a  short  time,  he  prepared  for  holy  orders ;  was  or- 
dained in  1816,  and  elected  rector  of  St  Michael's,  N.  J. 
In  1818  he  became  rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York, 
and  subsequently  removed  to  St  Stephen's,  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  held  several  important  offices,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  his  ministry  with  much  earnestness  till 
his  death,  March  17, 1834.  His  works  are  five  Sermons, 
issued  at  different  times. — Spngue,  Annals  of  the  A  mer. 
Pulpit j  v,  $96. 

Montgomery,  James  (2),  one  of  the  greatest  of 
English  hymnologists,  was  born  at  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  Nov.  4,  1771.  His  parents  were  Irish— his 
father  a  Moravian  preacher. •  James  was  designed  for 
the  satrie  office,  and  in  his  sixth  year  was  placed  in  the 
Moravian  establishment  at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  Eng- 
land. While  here  his  parents  went  as  missionaries  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  they  soon  died.  To  their  fete 
he  thus  beautifully  alludes: 

"  My  father— mother— parents,  arc  no  more  1 

Beneath  the  lion-star  they  sleep, 

Beyond  the  Western  deep: 
And  when  the  sun's  noon  glory  crests  the  waves, 
He  shines  without  a  shadow  on  their  graves." 

Left  to  himself,  he  refused  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and 
the  Brethren  placed  him  as  an  apprentice  to  a  grocer  in 
Mirfield.  He  disliked  the  drudgery  of  the  shop,  wrote 
verses,  and  at  length  ran  away,  with  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  in  his  pocket  •  He  was  soon  compelled  by  ne- 
cessity to  engage  as  a  shopboy  in  the  village  of  Wath, 
in  Yorkshire.  He  remained  there  but  a  year,  and  then, 
intent  upon  publishing  a  volume  of  verses,  went  up  to 
London,  and  introduced  himself  to  one  of  the  Brethren 
in  Paternoster  Row,  and  gained  employment  as  clerk 
and  general  assistant ;  but  he  could  get  no  one  to  under- 
take publishing  his  poetry.  In  eight  months  we  find 
him  back  again  at  Wath.  In  his  twenty-first  year  he 
went  to  Sheffield  as  clerk  to  the  editor  of  the  Sheffield 
Register;  and  when,  two  years  afterwards,  a  political 
prosecution  was  instituted  against  the  editor.  Montgom- 
ery succeeded  him  in  the  management  of  the- paper, 
changing  its  name  to  that  of  The  Iris,  The  tone  of  his 
paper  was  very  temperate,  but  firm.  At  that  time  the 
quailing  cause  of  arbitrary  power  and  divine  right  was 
making  its  last  struggles  against  freedom  and  common- 
sense.  Notwithstanding  the  moderation  of  our  poet- 
editor,  it  was  not  long  before  the  hands  of  the  officers 
of  the  law  were  upon  him.  The  publication  of  a  song 
written  by  a  clergyman  to  commemorate  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Bastile,  which  had  been  printed  in  half  the 
newspapers  in  the  kingdom,  was  made  the  pretence  of 
fining  Montgomery  jE20  and  imprisoning  him  three 
months  in  the  Castle  of  York.  On  his  deliverance  from 
his  incarceration  he  resumed  his  editorial  labors,  and 
avoided  every  extreme  in  politics;  but  in  giving  a  nar- 
rative of  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  two 
men  killed  in  a  riot  in  the  streets  of  Sheffield  by  the 
military,  a  volunteer  officer,  who  was  also  a  magistrate, 
feeling  his  honor  wounded  by  the  statement,  presented 
him  for  libel.  The  result  was  another  fine  of  £30,  and 
imprisonment  for  six  months.  During  his  confinement, 
in  1796,  he  wrote  his  poems  entitled  Piison  Amuse- 
ments. He  now  became  a  regular  contributor  to  maga- 
zines, and,  despite  adverse  criticism  in  the  Edinburgh 
Renew  (Jan.  1807,  p.  347-355;  comp.  however,  July, 
1835,  p.  473),  established  his  right  to  rank  as  a  poet 
(See  the  defence  by  Southey  in  [Lond.]  Qu,  Rev,  vi, 
405  sq.,  and  by  Wilson  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Sept 
1831,  p.  476.)  In  1805  he  issued  The  Ocean;  in  1806, 
The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,  and  other  Poems ;  and 
the  next  year  The  West  Indies— this  last  meeting  in  its 


various  editions  with  a  most  extraordinary  patronage. 
In  1813  appeared  The  World  before  the  Flood;  in  1819, 
Greenland;  and  in  1827  The  Pelican  Island,  the  moat 
original  and  powerful  of  all  Montgomery's  works.  He 
now  also  collected  two  volumes  of  his  sketches  from  pe- 
riodicals, entitled  Prose  by  a  Poet,  A  Poets  Portfolio 
appeared  in  1835.  In  1830^31  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  poetry  and  general  literature,  which  were 
afterwards  published  in  one  volume.  His  collected 
works  appeared  in  1851  (1  vol.  8vo). 

But  it  is  with  the  poet  as  a  writer  of  hymns  and  sa- 
cred songs  that  we  have  roost  to  do,  as  it  is  by  these 
that  he  has  most  endeared  himself  to  his  age,  and  will 
be  longest  and  most  favorably  remembered.  .  In  1822 
he  published  his  Songs  of  Zion,  being  Imitations  of 
Psalms,  This  work  consisted  of  sixty-seven .  pieces, 
being  versions  of  fifty-nine  Psalms,  closely  as  well  aa 
beautifully  rendered.  In  1828  he  published  his.  Chris- 
tian Psalmist,  containing  103  original  hymns;  in  1853, 
Original  Hymns  for  Public,  Private,  and  Social  Devo- 
tion, Judged  by  the  use  made  of  these  hymns  by  the 
Christian  world,  Montgomery  takes  his  place  next  to 
Watts  and  Wesley,  in  company,  with  Doddridge.  This 
place  we  think  he  has  well  earned.  What  Advent 
song  surpasses  for  comprehensiveness,  appropriateness 
of  expression,  force,  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  this 
one  beginning  "Angels  from  the  realms  of,  glory?" 
What  a  glorifying  of  God  and  his  work  from  eternity  to 
eternity  is  found  in  this  hymn, "  Songs  of  praise  the  an- 
gels sang!"  Will  the  time  ever  come  on  earth  when 
the  Church  will  not  respond  to  "  Stand  up  and  bless  the 
Lord,  ye  people  of  his  choice?"  or  cease  to  look  for- 
ward with  anticipations  of  victory  in  the  "  Hark,  the 
song  of  jubilee?''  or  forbear  to  encourage  one  another 
with  "Daughter  of  Zion,  from  the  dust?"  or  fail  to 
use  "Oh,  where  shall  rest  be  found?"  What  a  spirit  of 
Christian  love,  mingled  with  hope  drawn  from  the  deep- 
est truths  of  our  faith,  flows  through  the  invitation, 
"Come  to  Calvary's  holy  mountain;"  and  a  reaching 
out  of  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  in  this,  "  Come  in, 
thou  blessed  of  the  Lord !" 

In  a  letter  written  in  1807  Montgomery  gives  us  the 
history  of  his  hymnological  efforts.  "  When  I  was  a 
boy,"  he  says,  "  I  wrote  a  great  many  hymns ;  indeed, 
the  first-fruits  of  my  mind  were  all  consecrated  to  Him 
who  never  despises  the  day  of  small  things,  even  in  the 
poorest  of  his  creatures.  But  as  I  grew  up,  and  my 
heart  degenerated,  I  directed  my  talents,  such  as  they 
were,  to  other  sen-ices;  and  seldom  indeed,  since  my 
fourteenth  year,  have  they  been  employed  in  the  de- 
lightful duties  of  the  sanctuary.  Many  conspiring  and 
adverse  circumstances  that  have  confounded,  afflicted, 
and  discouraged  my  mind,  have  also  compelled  me  to 
forbear  from  composing  hymns  of  prayer  and  praise,  be- 
cause I  found  that  I  could  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
such  divine  themes  with  that  humble  boldness,  that  ear- 
nest expectation  and  ardent  feeling  of  love  to  God  and 
truth  which  were  wont  to  inspire  me  when  I  was  an  un- 
corrupted  boy,  full  of  tenderness  and  zeal  and  simplic- 
ity." We  have  indicated  here  the  main  ground  of  the 
excellence  and  usefulness  of  his  hymns.  They  are  the 
offspring  not  only  of  a  heart  naturally  sensitive  to  re- 
ligious themes,  but  of  a  deep,  rich,  and  varied  Christian 
experience.  They  were  lived  before  they  were  sung. 
From  the  experiences  of  the  Christian  life  came  their 
expression  in  Christian  song;  hence  they  are  applica- 
ble to  every  believer's  feelings,  and  touch  unexpectedly 
the  most  secret  springs  of  joy  and  sorrow,  faith,  fear, 
hope,  love,  despondency,  and  triumph.  This  was  the 
reason  for  their  success  given  by  the  author  himself. 
When  advanced  in  life  and  seriously  ill,  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Holland, "  transcripts  of  his  orig- 
inal hymns  to  be  read  to  him.  But  as  the  poet  waa 
much  affected,  the  doctor  was  about  to  desist,  when 
Montgomery  said,  'Read  on;  I  am  glad  to  hear  yon. 
The  words  recall  the  feelings  which  first  suggested  them, 
and  it  is  good  for  me  to  feel  affected  and  bumbled  by 
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the  terms  in  which  I  have  endeavored  to  provide  for  the 
expression  of  similar  religious  experience  in  others.  As 
all  my  hymns  embody  some  portion  of  the  joys  or  sor- 
rows, the  hopes  and  fears  of  this  poor  heart,  so  I  cannot 
doubt  but  that  they  will  be  found  an  acceptable  vehicle 
of  expression  of  the  experience  of  many  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  who  may  be  similarly  exercised  during  the 
pilgrimage  of  their  Christian  life.' " 

From  the  fact  that  he  was  a  layman  in  active  and 
laborious  business,  he  was  less  likely  than  some  of  his 
clerical  brothers  in  song  to  make  the  hymn  simply  a 
doctrine  in  rhyme.  While  evangelical  in  faith,  his 
hymns  are  always  far  more  than  doctrinal  statement  in 
verse.  The  rules  which  he  laid  down  in  the  "  Introduc- 
tory Essay  "  to  his  Christian  Psalmist,  which  should  be 
adhered  to  in  writing  hymns,  he  has  seldom  failed  to 
regard.  "There  should  be,"  he  says, "  unity,  gradation, 
and  mutual  dependence  in  the  thoughts,  a  conscious 
progress,  and  at  the  end  a  sense  of  completeness,"  and 
he  insists  that  hymns  ought  to  be  easy  to  understand. 
It  may  be  said  of  his  hymns  without  exception  that 
there  is  nothing  in  them  to  offend  the  taste,  and  much 
to  gratify  it.  The  most  precious  truths  of  Scripture 
and  the  richest  experiences  of  the  Christian  find  in  them 
simple  but  poetic  expression ;  and  they  are  made  suita- 
ble for  the  use  of  congregations  by  a  poet  who  was  quite 
familiar  with  the  requirements  of  an  assembly  of  wor- 
shippers. As  expressive  of  how  important  Mr.  Mont* 
gomery  deemed  his  last  work,  and  of  his  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  works  of  others,  may  be  quoted  part  of  the 
closing  paragraph  of  his  preface.  He  says :  "  Having 
on  three  former  occasions  expatiated  freely  on  hymnol- 
ogy  and  sacred  poesy,  I  will  close  this  egotistical  pre- 
amble to  the  most  serious  work  of  my  long  life  (now 
passing  fourscore  years)  with  a  brief  quotation  from  what 
may  be  esteemed  a  sainted  authority  on  such  a  subject. 
Bishop  Ken  somewhere  says,  beautifully,  humbly,  and 
poetically : 

*  And  shonld  the  well-meant  song  I  leave  behind 
With  Jesus'  lovers  some  acceptance  find, 
Twill  heighten  even  the  joys  of  heaven  to  know 
That  in  my  verse  saiuU  sing  God's  praise  below.'" 

His  last  years  were  passed  in  ease  and  comfort,  he  en- 
joying, besides  the  frugal  earnings  of  an  industrious  life, 
from  1835  a  pension  from  the  government  of  £150  per 
annum.  He  died  at  his  own  residence  near  Sheffield, 
April  30,  1854.  The  London  Athenaum,  shortly  after 
his  death,  thus  spoke  of  him:  "Montgomery  held  a 
place  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  public — universal  as 
well  as  sectarian — not  far  behind  Campbell,  by  the  side 
of  Lisle  Bowles  and  Milraan,  and  before  such  lesser 
lights  as  Carrington  and  Crowe.  This  generation  knows 
less  than  its  predecessor  of  the  poems  of  James  Mont- 
gomery, of  Sheffield.  Some  have  adopted  Pollok  as 
their  religious  poet  elect ;  others  have  taken  Keblc  as 
their  bosom  friend  But  the  author  of «  The  West  In- 
dies,' 'The  World  before  the  Flood,'  and  ' Greenland,'  is 
still  not  forgotten,  in  spite  of  these  shiftings  of  the 
shrine  at  which  religious  fashion  chooses  to  burn  its 
incense ;  and  his  vogue  may  one  day  return — the  soon- 
er because  it  was  merited  by  the  genuine  gifts  of  the 
poet  as  well  as  by  the  eloquence  of  the  class-preacher." 
Memoir*  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  James  .Montgom- 
ery, with  Extracts  from  his  Correspondence,  etc.,  were 
published  in  1855-6  (7  vols.  8vo)  by  two  of  his  friends, 
John  Holland  and  James  Everett  An  abridgmeut  of 
these  Memoirs  was  published  by  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Knight 
at  Boston  in  1857  (12mo,  416  pages).  Sec  British  and 
For.  Ev.  Rev.  vol.  xxii ;  xliii,  248 ;  [Lond.]  Qu.  Rev.  voL 
xi,  art.  ix;  North  Amer.  Rev.  (Oct.  1857)  p.  663;  Liv- 
ing Age,  xlv,  870 ;  xlvii,  282 ;  Howitt,  Homes  and  Haunts 
of  British  Poets ;  Wilson,  Essays,  Crit.  and  I  mag.  (1866) 
ii,  238;  and  especially  the  excellent  article  in  Allibone's 
Did .  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uth.  ii,  1346-47.     (S.  S.) 

Montgomery,  Robert*  an  Anglican  clergyman, 
very  noted  especially  as  a  writer  of  sacred  poetry,  was 
bora  at  Bath,  England,  in  1807,  and  was  educated  at 
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Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  where  he  secured  his  A.B.  in. 
1883,  and  A.M.  in  1838.  He  took  holy  orders  in  1836 ; 
became  curate  of  Whittington,  subsequently  (1836)  re- 
moved to  London  as  minister  of  Percy  Street  Episcopal 
Chapel ;  afterwards  went  to  Glasgow,  where  he  preached 
for  four  years,  but  returned  to  London,  and  resumed  func- 
tions at  Percy  Street  Chapel  in  1843,  and  there  preach- 
ed until  his  death,  December  3,  1865.  Montgomery's 
works  comprise  a  large  number  of  volumes  in  prose  and 
|  verse,  on  themes  more  or  less  sacred.  He  is  best  known 
by  his  poem  The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity  (1828;,  which 
has  passed  through  twenty -eight  editions,  and  The 
Christian  L\fe :  a  Manual  of  Sacred  Verse  (1848, 12rno ; 
6th  edition,  1853, 24mo).  The  former  of  these  provoked 
unusual  severity  of  criticism— even  lord  Macaulay  un- 
mercifully poured  his  invectives  against  it :  "  His 
works  have  received  more  enthusiastic  praise,  and  have 
deserved  more  unmixed  contempt,  than  any  which,  as 
far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  have  appeared  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years. . . .  The  circulation  of  this 
writer's  poetry  has  been  greater  than  that  of  Southey's 
Roderick,  and  beyond  all  comparison  greater  than  that 
of  Cary's  Dante,  or  of  the  best  works  of  Coleridge"  (Ma- 
caulay, Essays,  i,  257,  265-7,  269,  276).  Nevertheless, 
as  has  been  well  said,  the  book  must  have  pleased,  or 
people  would  not  have  bought  it  in  the  face  of  such  un- 
favorable comments.  It  must  be  stated  also  that  the 
work  on  its  appearance  met  with  the  high  commenda- 
tions of  those  illustrious  writers,  Southey,  Wilson,  Ali- 
son, and  Sharon  Turner.  Montgomery's  Christian  Life 
was  generally  commended ;  and  some  Anglican  writers 
were  most  enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  The  Church  of 
England  Quarterly  (April  9,  1849,  No.  50,  p.  286)  pro- 
nounced it  <(far  superior  to  anything  else  from  the  au- 
thor; and,  of  all  the  uninspired  collections  of  religious 
poetry  which  any  poet  has  ever  produced  in  any  Church 
or  age  or  country,  there  is  none  which,  in  our  opinion, 
can  venture  a  comparison  —  intellectual  or  poetical  — 
with  Montgomery's  Christian  Life.n  A  writer  in  the 
Scottish  Magazine  goes  even  further :  "  To  eulogize  this 
divine  now  as  a  successful  Christian  poet  would  be  to 
offer  an  indignity  to  all  who  have  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  passing  in  the  literary  world.  His 
Omnipresence  long  ago  stamped  him  as  one  of  our  great- 
est poets.  .  .  .  We  must,  however,  express  our  honest 
conviction  that  the  present  volume  manifests  higher 
and  more  intrinsic  beauties  and  excellences  than  any 
one  of  his  previous  poetic  works.  And  what  will  very 
much  enhance  it  in  the  opinion  of  all  true  Churchmen 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  thoroughly  Church  volume — 
breathing  and  inculcating  her  scriptural  and  catholic 
verities,  exhibiting  her  in  the  thrilling  and  beautiful 
expression  of  a  fond  and  sacred  mother,  who  lovingly 
cares  and  unweariedly  provides  for  the  spiritual  wants 
and  comforts  of  her  children.  While  all  these  poems 
are  fraught  with  deep  truth  and  lofty  sentiments,  por- 
traying in  poetical  form  the  Church's  creed  and  char- 
acter, the  duties  and  dangers,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
faults,  privileges,  and  final  destinies  of  a  believer  in  the 
religion  of  Christ, ...  we  must  declare  that  we  have  not 
read  anything  more  beautiful  and  heavenly,  more  elo- 
quent and  pathetic,  than  the  poems  on  *  Baptism,' '  Vis* 
itation  of  the  Sick,'  '  Burial  of  the  Dead,'  '  Coramina- 
tion,'  and  the  '  Eucharist.'  Nothing  like  this  volume 
has  appeared  since  the  '  Christian  Year,'  whether  we ' 
consider  its  style  and  tone,  its  sentiments,  the  variety 
of  its  metres,  or  the  harmony  of  its  verse.  It  is  a 
'Voice  of  the  Church,'  a  kind  of  second  /Christian 
Year.' "  A  list  of  all  his  works  is  given  by  Allibone  (Diet* 
of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uth.  ii,  1848-9).  ~We  have  room 
only  for  mention  of  his  other  religious  works.  Of  those 
in  verse;  A  Universal  Prayer,  Death*  I/eaven,  IleU 
(1828, 4to,  and  often) :— Satan :  or  Intellect  without  God 
(1830)  '.-The  Messiah  (1832)  :— Z,«rter ;  or  the  Ideal  of 
the  Reformation  (1842) i—The  Sacred  Gift:  a  Series 
of  Meditations  upon  Scrifture  Subjects  (1842):— The 
Sanctuary ;  a  Companion  in  Verm  fir  the  Enytish  Pra^f 
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er-book  (1855).  Of  those  in  prose :  The  Gospel  in  Ad- 
vance  of  the  Age:  a  Homily  for  the  Times,  with  an  In- 
troduction on  the  Spirit  of  the  Bible  and  the  Spirit  of 
the  Age  (1st  ed.  1847 ;  3d  ed.  revised  and  rearranged, 
with  additional  matter,  etc,  1848,  and  often  since) : — The 
Ideal  of  the  English  Church  (1845) :— Christ  our  All  in 
A  U  (1845) : — Eight  Sermons:  being  Refiective  Discourses 
on  some  Important  Texts  (1848, 8vo) :— The  Great  Salva- 
tion, and  our  Sin  in  Neglecting  it:  a  Religious  Essay,  in 
Three  Parts  (1846) :— The  Scottish  Church,  the  English 
Schismatics  (1846 ;  3d  ed.  with  documentary  evidence, 
1847, 12mo).  A  collected  edition  of  his  poetical  works 
(in  6  vols.  8vo)  was  published  in  1839-40,  and  his  Chris- 
tian Poetry,  by  Ed.  Farr,  in  1854  (12mo).  Selections 
from  them  were  also  made  under  the  title,  Religion  and 
Poetry,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Archer  Gurney 
(1847,  8vo) ;  and  Lyra  Christiana  (1851,  32mo).  See 
Eraser's  Magazine,  i,  95, 721 ;  iv,  672 ;  Westm.  Rev.  xii, 
855 ;  Lona\  Month.  Rev.  cxvii,  30 ;  cxxi,  313 ;  Black- 
wood's  Magazine,  xxiii,  751-71 ;  xxvi,  241  sq.;  Land. 
Gentleman's  Mag.  1856,  pt.  i,  313;  [Lond.]  Athenaum, 
1832,  p.  348 ;  South.  Qu.  Rev.  ii,  290 ;  N.  Y.  Lit.  and  Theol. 
Revietv,  i,  688 ;  Brcen,  Mod.  Eng.  Lit. :  its  Blemishes  and 
Defect*  (1857),  p.  206 ;  Koenen,  Voorlozing  over  den  En- 
gelschen  Dichter  Rob.  Montgomery  ( Amst.  1853, 8 vo) ;  and 
the  excellent  and  very  full  article  in  Allibone's  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uth.  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Montgomery,  William  B.f  a  missionary  to  the 
Osage  Indians,  who  flourished  in  the  early  half  of  this 
century,  died  in  1834.  He  published  a  translation  into 
the  Osage  language  of  various  portions  of  Scripture. 

Month  (usually  UfrH,  cho'desh,  L  e.  new  moon; 
later  also  TV?*},  ye'rach,  Chald.  H^?,  yerach' ;  Gr.  pifv, 
etc).  The  terms  for  u  month'*  and  u  moon"  have  the 
same  close  connection  in  the  Hebrew  language  as  in 
our  own  and  in  the  Indo-European  languages  generally ; 
we  need  only  instance  the  familiar  cases  of  the  Greek 
fiqv  and  firjvn,  and  the  Latin  mensis ;  the  German  mond 
and  monat ;  and  the  Sanscrit  mdsa,  which  answers  to 
both  month  and  moon.  The  Hebrew  chodesh  is  per- 
haps more  distinctive  than  the  corresponding  terms  in 
other  languages ;  for  it  expresses  not  simply  the  idea  of 
a  lunation,  but  the  recurrence  of  a  period  commencing 
definitely  with  the  new  moon;  it  is  derived  from  the 
word  chaddsh,  "new,"  which  was  transferred  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  "  new  moon,"  and  in  the  second  instance 
to  the  "  month,"  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  more  fully  ex- 
pressed, Dn2j  E'lh,  "a  month  of  days"  (Gen.  xxix, 
14 ;  Numb,  xi,  20,  21 ;  comp.  Deut  xxi,  18 ;  2  Kings 
xv,  13).  The  term  yerach  is  derived  from  yariach, 
"the  moon;"  it  occurs  occasionally  in  the  historical 
(Exod.  ii,  2;  1  Kings  vi,  37,  88;  viii,  2;  2  Kings  xv, 
13),  but  more  frequently  in  the  poetical  portions  of  the 
Bible. 

1.  The  most  important  point  in  connection  with  the 
month  of  the  Hebrews  is  its  length,  and  the  mode  by 
which  it  was  calculated.  The  difficulties  attending  this 
inquiry  are  considerable,  in  consequence  of  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  data.  Though  it  may  fairly  be  presumed 
from  the  terms  used  that  the  month  originally  corre- 
sponded to  a  lunation,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
mere  verbal  argument  to  prove  the  exact  length  of  the 
month  in  historical  times.  The  word  appears  even  in 
the  earliest  times  to  have  passed  into  its  secondary 
sense,  as  describing  a  period  approaching  to  a  lunation ; 
for  in  Gen.  vii,  11 ;  viii,  4,  where  we  first  meet  with  it, 
equal  periods  of  30  days  are  described,  the  interval  be- 
tween the  17th  days  of  the  second  and  the  seventh 
months  being  equal  to  150  days  (Gen.  vii,  11 ;  viii,  3, 4). 
We  have  therefore  in  this  instance  an  approximation  to 
the  solar  month,  and  as,  in  addition  to  this,  an  indica- 
tion of  a  double  calculation  by  a  solar  and  a  lunar  year 
has  been  detected  in  a  subsequent  date  (for  from  viii, 
14,  compared  with  vii,  11,  we  find  that  the  total  duration 
of  the  flood  exceeded  the  year  by  eleven  days ;  in  other 


words,  by  the  precise  difference  between  the  lunar  year 
of  854  days  and  the  solar  one  of  365  days),  the  passage 
has  attracted  considerable  attention  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain critics,  who  have  endeavored  to  deduce  from  it  ar- 
guments prejudicial  to  the  originality  of  the  Bible  nar- 
rative.   It  lias  been  urged  that  the  Hebrews  themselves 
knew  nothing  of  a  solar  month,  that  they  must  have 
derived  their  knowledge  of  it  from  more  easterly  na- 
tions (Ewald,  Jahrbuch.  1854,  p.  8),  and  consequently 
that  the  materials  for  the  narrative  and  the  date  of  its 
composition  must  be  referred  to  the  period  when  close 
intercourse  existed  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  Baby- 
lonians (Von  Bohlen's  Introd.  to  Gen.  ii,  155  sq.).    It  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  discuss  in  detail  the  arguments  on 
which  these  conclusions  are  founded ;  we  submit  in  an- 
swer to  them  that  the  data  are  insufficient  to  form  anv 
decided  opinion  at  all  on  the  matter,  and  that  a  more 
obvious  explanation  of  the  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Egyptian  system  of  months.   To  prove  the  first  of  these 
points,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  state  the  various 
calculations  founded  on  this  passage:  it  has  been  de- 
duced from  it  (1)  that  there  were  12  months  of  80 
days  each  [see  Chronology]  ;  (2)  that  there  were  12 
months  of  80  days,  with  5  intercalated  days  at  the  end 
to  make  up  the  solar  year  (Ewald,  I  c.) ;  (8)  that  there 
were  7  months  of  30  days,  and  5  of  31  days  (Von  Boh- 
len) ;  (4)  that  there  were  5  months  of  80  days,  and  7  of 
29  days  (Knobel,  in  Gen.  viii,  1-3) ;  or,  lastly,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  cut  away  the  foundation  of  any  calculation 
whatever  by  assuming  that  a  period  might  have  elapsed 
between  the  termination  of  the  150  days  and  the  17th 
day  of  the  7th  month  (Ideler,  ChronoL  i,  70).    "  The 
year  being  lunar,  the  interval  is,  in  fact,  but  148  days ; 
the  discrepancy,  however,  is  of  no  account"  (Browne, 
Ordo  Sadorum,  p.  326) :  both  extremes  are  included,  as 
is  usual  in  Hebrew  computations.    See  Dkluge.    But, 
assuming  that  the  narrative  implies  equal  months  of  80 
days,  and  that  the  date  given  in  viii,  14  does  involve 
the  fact  of  a  double  calculation  by  a  solar  and  a  lunar 
year,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  Babylonians  for  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty.    The  month  of  30  days  was 
in  use  among  the  Egyptians  at  a  period  long  anterior 
to  the  period  of  the  exodus,  and  formed  the  basis  of 
their  computation  either  by  an  unintercalated  year  of 
860  days  or  an  intercalated  one  of  365  (Kawlinson's  He- 
rodotus, ii,  283-286).    Indeed,  the  Bible  itself  furnishes 
us  with  an  indication  of  a  double  year,  solar  and  lunar, 
in  that  it  assigns  the  regulation  of  its  length  indiffer- 
ently to  both  sun  and  moon  (Gen.  i,  14).    See  Yeah. 

From  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  Mosaic  law 
downward  the  month  appears  to  have  been  a  lunar  one. 
The  cycle  of  religious  feasts,  commencing  with  the  Pass- 
over, depended  not  simply  on  the  month,  but  on  the 
moon  (Joseph us,  Ant.  iii,  10,  5);  the  14th  of  Abib  was 
coincident  with  the  full  moon  (Philo,  Vii.  Mos.  iii,  p. 
686);  and  the  new  moons  themselves  were  the  occa- 
sions of  regular  festivals  (Numb,  x,  10;  xxviii,  11-14). 
The  statements  of  the  Talmudists  (Mishna,  Rosh  Hash. 
i-iii)  are  decisive  as  to  the  practice  in  their  time,  and 
the  lunar  month  is  observed  by  the  modern  Jews.  The 
commencement  of  the  month  was  generally  decided  by 
observation  of  the  new  moon,  which  may  be  detected 
about  forty  hours  after  the  period  of  its  conjunction 
with  the  sun :  in  the  later  times  of  Jewish  history  this 
was  effected  according  to  strict  rule,  the  appearance  of 
the  new  moon  being- reported  by  competent  witnesses 
to  the  local  authorities,  who  then  officially  announced 
the  commencement  of  the  new  month  by  the  twice-re- 
peated word  "  Mekuddash,"  i.  e.  consecrated  (sec  Cud- 
worth's  Intellectual  System,  ii,  Append,  p.  528).  Ac- 
cording to  the  rabbinical  rule,  however,  there  must  at 
all  times  have  been  a  little  uncertainty  beforehand  as 
to  the  exact  day  on  which  the  month  would  begin ;  for 
it  depended  not  only  on  the  appearance,  but  on  the  an- 
nouncement :  if  the  important  word  Mekuddash  were  not 
pronounced  until  after  dark,  the  following  day  was  the 
first  of  the  month ;  if  before  dark,  then  that  day  {Rosh 
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Hash,  iii,  1).  But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  such  a  strict 
rule  of  observation  prevailed  in  early  times,  nor  was  it 
in  any  way  necessary ;  the  recurrence  of  the  new  moon 
can  be  predicted  with  considerable  accuracy  by  a  calcu- 
lation of  the  interval  that  would  elapse  either  from  the 
last  new  moon,  from  the  full  moon  (which  can  be  de- 
tected by  a  practiced  eye),  or  from  the  disappearance  of 
the  waning  moon.  Hence  David  announces  definitely 
"  To-morrow  is  the  new  moon,"  that  being  the  first  of 
the  month  (1  Sam.  xx,  5, 24, 27),  though  the  new  moon 
could  not  as  yet  have  been  observed,  and  still  less  an- 
nounced. Jahn  (.4  rch.  iii,  8,  §  852)  regards  the  discrep- 
ancy of  the  dates  in  2  Kings  xxv,  27,  and  Jer.  Iii,  31,  as 
originating  in  the  different  modes  of  computing  by  as- 
tronomical calculation  and  by  observation.  It  is  more 
probable  that  it  arises  from  a  mistake  of  a  copyist,  sub- 
stituting 1  for  !t,  as  a  similar  discrepancy  exists  in  2 
Kings  xxv,  19  and  Jer.  Iii,  25,  without  admitting  a  simi- 
lar explanation.  The  length  of  the  month  by  obser- 
vation would  be  alternately  29  and  30  days;  nor  was 
it  allowed  by  the  Talmudists  that  a  month  should  fall 
short  of  the  former  or  exceed  the  latter  number,  what- 
ever might  be  the  state  of  the  weather.  The  months 
containing  only  29  days  were  termed  in  Talmudical 
language  chaser  (^OH),  or  "  deficient,"  and  those  with 
30  male  (»%*),  or  "full." 

The  usual  number  of  months  in  a  year  was  twelve,  as 
implied  in  1  Kings  iv,  7 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  1-15;  but  in- 
asmuch as  the  Hebrew  months  coincided,  as  we  shall 
presently  show,  with  the  seasons,  it  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  an  additional  month  must  have  been  in- 
serted about  every  third  year,  which  would  bring  the 
number  up  to  thirteen.  No  notice,  however,  is  taken 
of  this  month  in  the  Bible.  We  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  intercalary  month  was  inserted  according  to 
any  exact  rule ;  it  was  sufficient  for  practical  purposes 
to  add  it  whenever  it  was  discovered  that  the  barley 
harvest  did  not  coincide  with  the  ordinary  return  of  the 
month  of  Abib.  In  the  modern  Jewish  calendar  the 
intercalary  month  is  introduced  seven  times  in  every 
19  years,  according  to  the  Metonic  cycle,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Jews  about  A.D.  860  (Prideaux's  Con- 
nection, i,  209,  note).  At  the  same  time  the  length  of 
the  synodical  month  was  fixed  by  K.  Hillel  at  29  days, 
12  hours,  44  minutes,  and  3}  seconds,  which  accords 
very  nearly  with  the  truth. 

2.  The  usual  method  of  designating  the  months  was 
by  their  numerical  order,  e.  g.  "the  second  month" 
(Gen.  vii,  11),  "the  fourth  month"  (2  Kings  xxv,  3); 
and  this  was  generally  retained  even  when  the  names 
were  given,  e.  g. "  in  the  month  Zif.  which  is  the  second 
month"  (1  Kings  vi,  1);  "  in  the  third  month,  that  is, 
the  month  Sivan"  (Esth.  viii,  9).  An  exception  occurs, 
however,  in  regard  to  Abib  in  the  early  portion  of  the 
Bible  (Exod.  xiii,  4;  xxiii,  15;  DeuL  xvi,  1),  which  is 
always  mentioned  by  name  alone,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
necessarily  coincident  with  a  certain  season,  while  the 
numerical  order  might  have  changed  from  year  to  year. 
We  doubt  indeed  whether  Abib  was  really  a  proper 
name.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  always  accompanied  by 
the  article,  uthe  Abib,"  as  an  appellation  (=the  season 
of  the  new  ears  of  grain) ;  in  the  second  place,  it  ap- 
pears almost  impossible  that  it  could  have  been  super- 
seded by  Nisan  if  it  had  been  regarded  as  a  proper 
name,  considering  the  important  associations  connected 
with  it.  The  practice  of  the  writers  of  the  post-Baby- 
lonian period  in  this  respect  varied :  Ezra,  Esther,  and 
Zechariah  specify  both  the  names  and  the  numbered 
order;  Nehemiah  only  the  former;  Daniel  and  Haggai 
only  the  latter.  The  names  of  the  months  belong  to 
two  distinct  periods:  in  the  first  place  we  have  those 
peculiar  to  the  period  of  Jewish  independence,  of  which 
four  only,  even  including  Abib,  which  we  hardly  regard 
as  a  proper  name,  are  mentioned,  viz. :  Abib,  in  which 
the  Passover  fell  (Exod.  xiii,  4;  xxiii,  15;  xxxiv,  18; 
DeuL  xvi,  1),  and  which  was  established  as  the  first 


month  in  commemoration  of  the  exodus  (Exod.  xii,  2); 
Zif,  the  second  month  (1  Kings  vi,  1,  37);  Bui,  the 
eighth  (1  Kings  vi,  88) ;  and  Ethanim,  the  seventh  (1 
Kings  viii,  2) — the  three  latter  being  noticed  only  in 
connection  with  the  building  and  dedication  of  the  Tem- 
ple, so  that  we  might  almost  infer  that  their  use  was  re- 
stricted to  the  official  documents  of  the  day,  and  that 
they  never  attained  the  popular  use  which  the  later 
names  had.  Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  their 
having  been  superseded.  In  the  second  place  we  have 
the  names  which  prevailed  subsequently  to  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity;  of  these  the  following  seven  appear  in 
the  Bible :  Nisan,  the  first,  in  which  the  Passover  was 
held  (Neh.  ii,  1 ;  Esth.  iii,  7) ;  Sivan,  the  third  (Esth. 
viii,  9;  Bar.  i,  8) ;  Elul,  the  sixth  (Neh.  vi,  15;  1  Mace 
xiv,  27) ;  Chisleu,  the  ninth  (Neh.  i,  1 ;  Zech.  vii,  1 ;  1 
Mace  i,  54) ;  Tebeth,  the  tenth  (Esth.  ii,  16) ;  Sebat, 
the  eleventh  (Zech.  i,  7 ;  1  Mace  xvi,  14) ;  and  Adar, 
the  twelfth  (Esth.  iii,  7 ;  viii,  12 ;  2  Mace,  xv,  86).  The 
names  of  the  remaining  five  occur  in  the  Talmud  and 
other  works;  they  were  Iyar,  the  second  (Targum,  2 
Chron.  xxx,  2) ;  Tammuz,  the  fourth  (Mishna,  Taan,  iv, 
5) ;  Ab,  the  fifth,  and  Tisri,  the  seventh  (Both  Nash. 
i,  8);  and  Marchesvan,  the  eighth  (Taan.  i,  8 ;  Jose- 
phus,  Ant,  i,8t  3).  The  name  of  the  intercalary  month 
was  Yeadar,  L  e.  the  additional  Adar,  because  placed  in 
the  calendar  after  Adar  and  before  Nisan.  The  opin- 
ion of  Ideler  (ChronoL  i,  539)  that  the  first  Adar  was 
regarded  as  the  intercalary  month,  because  the  feast  of 
Purim  was  held  in  Yeadar  in  the  intercalary  year,  has 
little  foundation. 

The  first  of  these  series  of  names  is  of  Hebrew  origin, 
and  has  reference  to  the  characteristics  of  the  seasons — 
a  circumstance  which  clearly  shows  that  the  months 
returned  at  the  same  period  of  the  year;  in  other  words, 
that  the  Jewish  year  was  a  solar  one.  Thus  Abib 
(2^3X)  was  the  month  of"  ears  of  corn,"  Zif  the  month 
of  "  blossom"  (IT  or  TT,  or,  more  fully,  as  in  the  Tar- 
gum, K*3H9  TT,  "the  bloom  of  flowers;"  another  ex- 
planation is  given  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i,  622;  viz, 
that  ZXv  is  the  same  as  the  Assyrian  Givf  "bull,"  and 
answers  to  the  zodiacal  sign  of  Taurus),  and  Bui  the 
month  of  "  rain"  (b^lS ;  the  name  occurs  in  a  recently 
discovered  Phoenician  inscription  [Ewald,  Jahrb.  1856, 
p.  135].  A  cognate  term,  ^2T3,  is  used  for  the  "  del- 
uge" [Gen.  vi,  17,  etc.] ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
inference  drawn  by  Yon  Bohlen  [In/rod.  to  Gen.  ii,  156] 
that  there  is  any  allusion  to  the  month  Bui).  With 
regard  to  Ethanim  there  may  be  some  doubt,  as  the 
usual  explanation,  "  the  month  of  violent  or,  rather,  m- 
cessant  rain,"  is  decidedly  inappropriate  to  the  seventh 
month.  Thenius,  on  1  Kings  viii,  2,  suggests  that  the 
true  name  was  D^SPX,  as  in  the  Sept.  'Adapt/*,  and 
that  its  meaning  was  the  "  month  of  gifts,"  L  e.  of  fruit, 
from  H3tn, "  to  give."  There  is  the  same  peculiarity  in 
this  as  in  Abib,  viz.  the  addition  of  the  definite  article 
(D^an^Nh).  In  the  second  series,  both  the  origin  and 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  are  controverted.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Talmudists  that  the  names  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Jews  who  returned  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity  (Jerusalem  Talmud,  Bosh  Hash,  i,  1),  and 
they  are  certainly  used  exclusively  by  writers  of  the 
post- Babylonian  period  (see  Benfey  and  Stern,  Monats- 
namen  eunger  alter  Volkert  Berlin,  1836).  It  was  there- 
fore perhaps  natural  to  seek  for  their  origin  in  the  Per- 
sian language,  and  this  was  done  some  years  since  by 
Benfey  (Monatsnamen)  in  a  manner  more  ingenious 
than  satisfactory.  The  view,  though  accepted  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  Gesenius  in  his  Thesaurus,  has  since  been 
abandoned,  both  on  philological  grounds  and  because  it 
meets  with  no  confirmation  from  the  monumental  docu- 
ments of  ancient  Persia.  The  names  of  the  months,  as 
read  on  the  Behistun  inscriptions,  Garmapada,  Baga- 
yadish,  Atriyata,  etc.,  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  He- 
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brew  names  (Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  ii,  593-6).  The 
names  are  probably  borrowed  from  the  Syrians,  in  whose 
regular  calendar  we  find  names  answering  to  Tisri,  Se- 
bat,  Adar,  Nisan,  Iyar,  Tammuz,  Ab,  and  Elul  (Ideler, 
Ckronol,  i,  430).  The  names  of  the  Syrian  months  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  many  instances  of  local  use :  for 
instance,  the  calendar  of  Heliopolis  contains  the  names 
of  Ag  and  Gelon  (Ideler,  i,  440),  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  regular  Syrian  calendar,  while  that  of  Palmyra, 
again,  contains  names  unknown  to  either.  Chisleu  and 
Tebeth  appear  on  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions  (Gesenius, 
Thesaur.  p.  702,  543).  The  resemblance  in  sound  be- 
tween Tebeth  and  the  Egyptian  Tobi,  as  well  as  its 
correspondence  in  the  order  of  the  months,  was  noticed 
by  Jerome  (ad  Ezek.  xxxix,  1).  Sivan  may  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Assyrians,  who  appear  to  have  had  a 
month  so  named,  sacred  to  Sin  or  the  moon  (Rawlinson, 
i,  015).  Marchesvan,  coinciding  as  it  did  with  the 
rainy  season  in  Palestine,  was  probably  a  purely  He- 
brew term.  Von  Bohlen  connects  it  with  the  root  ra- 
chdsh  (L;n^),  "to  boil  over"  (Introd.  to  Gen.  ii,  157). 
The  modern  Jews  consider  it  a  compound  word,  mar, 
"drop,"  and  Cheshvan,  the  former  betokening  that  it 
was  wet,  and  the  latter  being  the  proper  name  of  the 
month  (De  Sola's  Muhna,  p.  108,  note).  With  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Syrian  names  we  can  only  con- 
jecture from  the  case  of  Tammuz,  which  undoubtedly 
refers  to  the  festival  of  the  deity  of  that  name  men- 
tioned in  Ezek.  viii,  14,  that  some  of  them  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  names  of  deities.  We  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  similarity  between  Elul  and  the  Arabic  name 
of  Venus  Urania,  AlU-at  (Herod,  iii,  8);  and  again  be- 
tween Adar,  the  Egyptian  Athor,  and  the  Syrian  Atar- 
gatis.  Hebrew  roots  are  suggested  by  Gesenius  for 
others,  but  without  much  confidence.  The  Hebrew 
forms  of  the  names  are:  •jD*?,  I'S,  "J^D,  NEf),  2X, 

Wat,  iTjfi,  iiisms,  tics,  rou,  and,  *>nx,  and 

t  t: 

Subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  the  Syro-Mace- 
donian  empire,  the  use  of  the  Macedonian  calendar  was 
gradually  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  literature  or  inter- 
communication with  other  countries.  Josephus,  for  in- 
stance, constantly  uses  the  Macedonian  months,  even 
where  he  gives  the  Hebrew  names  (e.  g.  in  A  nt  i,  3,  3, 
he  identifies  Marchesvan  with  Dins,  and  Nisan  with 
Xanthicus,  and  in  vii,  7,  6,  Chisleu  with  Appellssus). 
The  only  instance  in  which  the  Macedonian  names  ap- 
pear in  the  Bible  is  in  2  Mace.  xi.  30,  33,  38,  where  we 
have  notice  of  Xanthicus  in  combination  with  another 
named  Dioscorinthius  (ver.  21),  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  Macedonian  calendar.  Various  explanations  have 
been  offered  with  respect  to  the  latter.  Any  attempt  to 
connect  it  with  the  Macedonian  Dius  fails  on  account 
of  the  interval  being  too  long  to  suit  the  narrative,  Dius 
being  the  first  and  Xanthicus  the  sixth  month.  The 
opinion  of  Scaliger  (Emend*  Temp,  ii,  Q)  that  it  was 
the  Macedonian  intercalary  month  rests  on  no  founda- 
tion whatever,  and  Ideler's  assumption  that  that  inter- 
calary month  preceded  Xanthicus  must  be  rejected 
along  with  it  (Chronol.  i.  399).  It  is  most  probable 
that  the  author  of  2  Mace,  or  a  copyist  was  familiar 
with  the  Cretan  calendar,  which  contained  a  month 
named  Dioscurus,  holding  the  same  place  in  the  calen- 
dar as  the  Macedonian  Dystrus  (Ideler,  i,  426),  i.  e.  im- 
mediately before  Xanthicus,  and  that  he  substituted 
one  for  the  other.  This  view  derives  some  confirmation 
from  the  Vulgate  rendering,  Dioscorvs.  We  have  fur- 
ther to  notice  the  reference  to  the  Egyptian  calendar  in 
55  Mace,  vi,  88,  Pachon  and  Epiphi  in  that  passage  an- 
swering to  Pachons  and  Epep,  the  ninth  and  eleventh 
months  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyp.  i,  14,  2d  ser.). 

3.  The  identification  of  the  Jewish  months  with  our 
own  cannot  be  effected  with  precision  on  account  of  the 
variations  that  must  inevitably  exist  between  the  lunar 
and  the  solar  month,  each  of  the  former  ranging  over 


portions  of  two  of  the  latter.  It  must  therefore  be  un- 
derstood that  the  following  remarks  apply  to  the  gen- 
eral identity  on  an  average  of  years.  As  the  Jews  still 
retain  the  names  Nisan,  etc,  it  may  appear  at  first  sight 
needless  to  do  more  than  refer  the  reader  to  a  modern 
almanac,  and  this  would  have  been  the  case  if  it  were 
not  evident  that  the  modern  Nisan  does  not  correspond 
to  the  ancient  one. — Smith.  We  are  indebted  to  J.  D. 
Michaelis  for  discovering  the  true  state  of  this  case, 
after  the  rabbinical  writers  had  so  universally  estab- 
lished an  erroneous  opinion  that  it  has  not  even  yet  dis- 
appeared from  our  popular  books.  His  dissertation, 
"De  Mensibus  Hebraeorum"  (in  his  Commentaiiones per 
anms  1763-68  oMata  [Bremen,  1769],  p.  16;  translated 
by  W.  Bowyer,  Loud.  1773 ;  also  in  the  Critica  Biblica 
[London,  1827],  iii,  324-340),  proceeds  on  the  following 
chief  arguments :  First,  that  if  the  first  month  began  with 
the  new  moon  of  March,  as  was  commonly  asserted,  the 
climate  of  Palestine  would  not  in  that  month  permit  the 
oblation  of  the  sheaf  of  barley,  which  is  ordered  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Paschal  Feast  (Lev.  xxiii,  10) ;  nor 
could  the  harvest  be  finished  before  the  Feast  of  Weeks, 
which  would  then  fall  in  May ;  nor  could  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  which  was  after  the  gathering  of  all  fruits, 
accord  with  the  month  of  September,  because  all  these 
feasts  depend  on  certain  stages  in  the  agricultural  year, 
which,  as  he  shows  from  the  observations  of  travellers, 
solely  coincide  with  the  states  of  vegetation  which  are 
found,  in  that  climate,  in  the  months  of  April,  June, 
and  October.  This  has  been  confirmed  bv  later  ac- 
counts;  for  the  barley  harvest  does  not  take  place  even 
in  the  warm  district  about  Jericho  till  the  middle  of 
April,  and  in  the  upland  districts  not  before  the  end  of 
that  month  (Robinson's  Researches,  i,  551 ;  iii,  102, 145). 
Secondly,  that  the  Syrian  calendar,  which  has  essen- 
tially the  same  names  for  the  months,  makes  its  Nisan 
absolutely  parallel  with  our  April.  Lastly,  that  Jose- 
phus (Ant.  ii,  14, 6)  synchronizes  Nisan  with  the  Egyp- 
tian Pharmuth,  which  commenced  on  the  27th  of  March 
(Wilkinson,  /.  c),  and  with  the  Macedonian  Xanthicus, 
which  answers  generally  to  the  early  part  of  April, 
though  considerable  variation  occurs  in  the  local  calen- 
dars as  to  its  place  (comp.  Ideler,  i,  435,  442).  He  fur- 
ther informs  us  (iii,  10,  5)  that  the  Passover  took  place 
when  the  sun  was  in  Aries,  which  it  does  not  enter  un- 
til near  the  end  of  March.  Michaelis  concludes  that 
the  later  Jews  fell  into  this  departure  from  their  ancient 
order  either  through  some  mistake  in  the  intercalation, 
or  because  they  wished  to  imitate  the  Romans,  whose 
year  began  in  March.  Ideler  says, "  So  much  is  certain, 
that  in  the  time  of  Moses  the  month  of  ears  cannot 
have  commenced  before  the  first  days  of  our  April, 
which  was  then  the  period  of  the  vernal  equinox"  (Hand- 
buch  der  Chronologic,  i,  490).  As  Nisan,  then,  began 
with  the  new  moon  of  April,  we  have  a  scale  for  fixing 
the  commencement  of  all  the  other  months  with  refer- 
ence to  our  calendar;  and  we  must  accordingly  date 
their  commencement  one  whole  month  later  than  is 
commonly  done:  allowing,  of  course,  for  the  circum- 
stance that,  as  the  new  moon  varies  in  its  place  in  our 
solar  months,  the  Jewish  months  will  almost  invariably 
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consist  of  portions  of  two  of  ours.    For  the  details  of 
each  month,  see  Calendar,  Jewish.    See,  in  addition 
to  the  treatises  above  noticed,  Langenberg,  Dt  mense.  re 
terum  Hebraorum  lunari  (Jen.  1713).    Compare  Ciiro* 
nologv. 

Monthly  Meeting.    See  Meeting. 

Montholon,  Jean  de,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was 
born  at  Autun  near  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  At 
an  early  age  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws, 
and  was  registered  among  the  regular  canons  of  St  Vic- 
tor, at  Paris.  His  theological  learning  and  his  superior 
attainments  in  jurisprudence  rapidly  advanced  his  name 
among  his  fellows,  and  he  was  finally  promoted  to  the 
cardinalship  by  pope  Clement  TIL  Montholon  died  in 
Paris  in  1528.    His  works  arc :  Prowptuarium  sen  Br** 
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riarium  Juris  divitn  et  utriusque  humani  (Paris,  1520, 
2  vols,  foL) : — De  sacramento  altaris  (ibid.  1517, 8vo). — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xxxvi,  292. 

Month's  Mind  is  the  name  by  which  is  desig- 
nated an  office  performed  for  the  period  of  one  month, 
in  the  Romish  Church,  for  her  dead.  "Mind"  in  that 
case  is  used  in  its  old  sense  of  memory,  as  in  the  phrases 
"  to  call  to  mind,"  "  time  out  of  mind." 

Monthyon  (or  Montyon),  Antoixe  Jean  Bap- 
tists Robert  Augkt,  a  French  baron,  celebrated  fur 
his  great  philanthropic  labors  and  munificent  endow- 
ments of  humanitarian  institutions,  was  born  at  Paris 
Dec.  23  or  26, 1733.  He  was  successively  intendant  of 
the  provinces  of  Provence,  Auvergnc,  aud  Aunis ;  and, 
as  a  member  of  the  royal  council,  opposed  the  unlawful 
proceedings  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  Lachalotais,  and 
protested  against  the  dissolution  of  ancient  parliaments 
decreed  by  chancellor  Maupeon.  In  consequence  of  this 
latter  act  he  was  deprived  of  his  office.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  Louis  XVI  he  was  appointed  councillor  of 
state ;  became,  in  1780,  chancellor  of  the  count  d'Artois 
(afterwards  Charles  X);  emigrated  to  England  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  did  not  re- 
turn to  France  until  the  second  restoration.  He  pos- 
sessed a  princely  fortune,  and  devoted  the  larger  por- 
tion not  only  of  his  income,  but  also  of  his  capital,  to 
philanthropic  purposes.  He  generously  assisted  his  ex- 
iled countrymen,  and  bequeathed  to  French  hospitals 
over  3,000,000  francs.  As  early  as  1782  he  hail  founded 
a  prize  for  virtue,  and  several  other  prizes,  to  be  award- 
ed by  the  French  Academy  and  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. These  having  been  suppressed  by  order  of  the 
Convention,  were  renewed  bv  the  donor  on  his  return 
to  France  in  1816,  and  afterwards  increased.  Every 
year  the  French  Academy  distributes  two  Monthyon 
prizes  of  10,000  francs  each :  one  to  the  poor  person  who 
has  performed  the  most  meritorious  deed  of  virtue,  the 
other  to  the  author  of  the  work  which  has  been  judged 
the  most  useful  for  the  improvement  of  public  morals. 
Two  others,  of  equal  amount,  are  awarded  by  the  Acad-  ' 
emv  of  Sciences :  one  to  him  who  shall  have  found  dur- 
ing  the  year  some  means  of  improvement  of  the  medi- 
cal and  surgical  art,  the  other  to  him  who  shall  have 
discovered  the  means  of  rendering  some  mechanical 
art  less  unhealthy.  Month  von  died  in  1820. — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. ;  Biographic  Unicerselle,  s.  v. 

Monti,  Filippo  Maria,  an  Italian  prelate,  was 
born  March  23, 1675,  at  Bologna,  of  an  illustrious  and 
noble  family;  studied  at  the  high  school  of  his  native 
place ;  then  went  to  Rome,  where  by  his  superior  talent 
and  acquisitions  he  quickly  rose  to  eminent  favor  with 
popes  Clement  XI  aud  XII.  In  1743  Benedict  XIV  cre- 
ated Monti  a  cardinal.  He  died  Jan.  17, 1754,  at  Rome. 
His  library  of  over  12,000  volumes  was  given,  by  his  re- 
quest, to  the  library  of  his  native  place ;  also  other  val- 
uable treasures,  among  them  a  fine  collection  of  paint- 
ings. He  wrote :  Roma  tutrice  delle  belie  arti,  scultura 
ed  architettura : — Prose  degli  A r cadi: — Elogia  cardi- 
ncdium  pietate,  doctrina,  legationibus  ac  rebus  pro  Ec- 
clesia  gesfis  Must  Hum  a  pontificatu  Alexandri  /If  ad 
Benedictum  XI 1 1  (Rome,  1751,  4to).  —  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generate,  xxxvi,  2%. 

Monti,  Vincenzo,  a  noted  Italian  ecclesiastic,  who 
wrote  poetry  of  a  superior  order,  and  only  used  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Church  as  a  general  passport  into  society, 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ferrara  (born  in  1753),  and  studied  in 
the  university  of  that  place.  He  was  made  abbe  in 
1776,  and  became  secretary  to  the  pope's  nephew.  He 
soon  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Roman  celebrities,  and 
was  generally  noticed  by  prelates  and  cardinals  as  a  fit 
subject  for  promotion  in  the  Church.  He  was  especially 
popular  when,  in  1792,  he  wrote  a  poem  commemorat- 
ing the  efforts  of  Pius  II  against  the  Austrian  court, 
which  then,  in  the  person  of  Joseph  II,  was  fast  breaking 
away  from  the  papacy.    The  poem  which  Monti  wrote 


on  this  occasion  of  Pius's  visit  to  Vienna  is  entitled  U 
PelUgrino  Apostolico.    He  died  at  Milan,  October,  1828. 

Montignot,  Henri,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  was  born 
about  1715,  at  Nancy.  He  was  a  doctor  of  theology, 
canon  of  the  cathedral,  and  member  of  the  academy  in 
his  native  place,  where  he  died  about  the  close  of  the 
18th  century.  He  wrote :  Remarques  theologiques  et  cri- 
tiques sur  VHistoire  du  Peupk  de  Dieu  du  P.  Berruyer 
(1755, 12mo) : — Dictionnaire  diplomatique  ou  Etymologic 
des  termes  de  la  basse  Latinite  pour  servir  a  V intelligence 
des  archives,  des  chartes,etc.  (Nancy,  1787, 8vo) : — Reflex- 
ions sur  Its  immunities  ecciesiastiqves  (Paris,  1788, 8vo) : 
— Etat  des  Etoilesflxes  au  second  siecle  par  CL  Ptolemie^ 
compare  a  la  position  des  memes  etoiles  en  178G,  arec  le 
texte  Grec  et  la  traduction  Franfaise  (Nancy,  1786 ;  Stras- 
burg,  1787,  4to).— Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  Generate,  xxxvi, 
303. 

Montigny,  Jean  de,  a  French  prelate  of  some 
note,  was  born  in  Bretagne  in  1637,  of  parents  highly 
esteemed  in  the  best  social  circles  of  France ;  and  thus, 
surrounded  with  superior  advantages,  was  especially  fit- 
ted for  the  highest  literary  culture.  He  entered  the 
ecclesiastic  life,  and  soon  attained  to  eminence.  In  1670 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Leon,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
admitted  to  membership  iu  the  French  Academy.  He 
died  Sept.  28, 1671 ,  at  Vitre.  He  wrote :  tettre  a"  Eraste 
pour  reponse  a  son  libelle  contre  La  Pucelle  de  Chapelain 
(Paris,  1656, 4to) : — Oraisonfunebie  d'Atme  d'A utriche 
(Rennes,  1666,  4to) : — Lettre  contenant  le  voyaye  de  la 
cour  en  1660 ;  dans  le  Recueil  de  quelques  pieces  nouvelles 
et  gaktntes. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xxxvi,  304. 

Montjoy  is  the  name  given  to  mounds  serving  to 
direct  the  travellers  on  a  highway,  probably  often  orig- 
inally tumuli,  or  funeral-mounds  of  an  elder  people — 
heaps  of  stones,  overgrown  with  grass,  which  have  been 
piled  over  a  dead  chieftain.  They  often  were  crowned 
with  a  cross.  Montjoie  St.  Denis  was  the  French  war- 
cry  ;  Montjoie  St.  Andrew,  that  of  Burgundy ;  Montjoie 
Notre  Dame,  of  the  dukes  of  Bourbon ;  and  Montjoie  St. 
George,  of  England.    See  Walcott,  Sacr.  A  rchatol.  ft.  v. 

Montlaur,  Jean  de,  a  French  prelate,  was  born 
near  Montpellier  about  1120;  entered  the  ecclesiastical 
life  while  yet  quite  a  youth,  and  rapidly  advanced  to 
positions  of  prominence  and  responsibility.  In  1158  he 
was  made  bishop,  and  everywhere  gained  friends  by  his 
generous  and  open-hearted  life.  He  was  particularly 
devoted  to  his  diocesan  work,  and  built  up  the  people  in 
holy  and  consistent  living.  He  died  Feb.  24, 1190,  in 
his  native  place,  with  whose  history  his  whole  life  was 
interwoven.  His  works  remain  in  MS.  See  Histoirt 
litteraire  de  la  France,  vol.  xiv,  s.  v. ;  Gallia  Christiana, 
voL  vi. — Hoefer,  Nour.  Biog.  Generate,  xxxvi,  311. 

Montluc,  Blaise  de,  a  French  marshal,  noted  for 
his  cruelty  towards  Protestants ;  one  of  the  "  two  per- 
sonages who  obtained  by  their  enormities  a  notoriety  so 
hideous  that  the  history  of  cruelty  would  be  imperfect  if 
they  were  passed  over  in  silence"  (Smedlcy,  i,  2 1 1 ),  He 
was  a  brother  to  the  succeeding,  and  was  born  in  Gasco- 
ny  in  1501.  V#Then  only  a  youth  of  twenty,  he  entered 
military  life,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  bra- 
very as  well  as  his  brutality.  He  was  universally  severe 
with  his  enemies,  and  would  give  no  quarter.  In  the 
contest  with  the  Huguenots,  he  advised  their  absolute 
extermination,  and  actually  wrote  a  memoir  (in  1562) 
showing  how  easily  it  might  be  done  (see  Menwires  de 
Condi,  iii,  184  sq.).  Placed  in  charge  of  his  native 
province,  he  used  his  unlimited  power  to  destroy  every 
one  who  appeared  to  be  tainted  with  the  heresy,  and 
instituted  a  strict  inquisition  "  into  the  strange  names 
of  overseers,  deacons,  consistories,  synods,  and  confer- 
ences," "  food  of  which  kind,"  he  adds, "  never  yet  had 
furnished  me  with  a  breakfast*  (Comment,  lib.  v,  torn,  ii, 
p.  3).  The  number  of  persons  who  fell  victims  to  his 
rage  is  legion,  and  he  appears  to  us  in  the  role  of  a 
modern  Nero.  We  have  not  room  to  enter  here  into 
detail,  but  refer  to  Smedley  {Hist,  of  the  Ref.  Religion  in 
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France,  i,  211  sq. ;  ii,  25).  Montluc  fought  also  against 
the  imperialists,  commanded  by  Charles  V,  and  assisted 
at  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle  and  Calais.  For  his  services 
against  the  Protestants  he  was  in  1573  made  "mar- 
shal" by  Henry  III.  Montluc  died  in  1577,  leaving  the 
Mimoires  of  his  military  life  (1592),  which  are  not  an 
honor  to  any  mail's  memory  nor  to  any  man's  coun- 
try. Sec  Brantome,  Vies  des  Hommes  iUustres  Francois ; 
Mezeray,  A  brege  de  Vhistoire  de  France ;  Sainte-Beuve, 
in  the  Moniteur  (Paris),  Oct,  1854 ;  Browning,  Hist,  of 
the  Huguenots,  i,  118, 136, 280 ;  ii,  4.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Montluc,  Jean  de,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a 
distinguished  French  prelate,  noted  both  for  his  attain- 
ments in  ecclesiastical  and  political  life,  was  bom  about 
1508.  He  entered  in  boyhood  days  the  Dominican  Or- 
der of  Gray  Friars,  and  soon  made  himself  the  favorite 
of  his  associates.  The  outer  world  also  took  a  liking 
to  him,  and  even  at  court  he  had  many  friends.  Fran- 
cis I  reposed  much  confidence  in  him,  and  he  was  in- 
trusted with  diplomatic  missions.  He  was  successful 
especially  in  efforts  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  his  native  country  and  the  Ottoman 
power,  concluding  for  Francis  an  advantageous  peace 
with  Soliman.  In  1553  he  was  made  bishop  of  Valence 
and  of  Die,  and  gained  great  popularity  as  a  pulpit 
orator.  He  was  not  unfrequently  invited  to  preach 
at  court  during  the  rule  of  Catharine  de  Medici.  How- 
ever, after  the  Conference  of  Poissy  (1561),  Montluc 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  disrepute  at  court,  for  he  was 
believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  bishops  whom  Beza's 
argument  had  4t  almost  persuaded  to  be  a  Protestant" 
(Browning,  Huguenots,  i,  108) ;  and  two  years  later  he 
was  one  of  the  prelates  excommunicated  by  pope  Pius 
IV  (Browning,  i,  180).  Montluc  was  finally  restored  to 
bis  former  influence  and  position  by  the  French  Parlia- 
ment; but  he  never  thereafter  exerted  himself  much  in 
ecclesiastical  labors,  and  because  of  his  shrewdness,  wis- 
dom, and  learning,  he  was  selected  by  the  government  of 
his  country  for  several  diplomatic  missions,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  to  Poland  (in  1572),  where  he 
zealously  exerted  himself  to  secure  the  crown  for  the 
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duke  of  Anjou.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  Mont- 
luc's  conduct  in  this  affair  was  anything  but  honorable 
and  manly.  He  persuaded  the  Poles  to  believe  that 
the  duke  bad  had  no  part  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. On  his  return  to  France  he  lived  at  Tou- 
louse, where  he  died  April  13, 1579.  His  theological 
writings  are :  Deux  instructions  et  deux  ipistres  au  clerge 
et  peuple  de  Valence  (Avignon,  1557,  8vo) : — CUri  Va- 
lentii  et  Diensis  Reformatio  (Paris,  1557,  8vo) : — Recueil 
deslieux  deVEcriture  servant  a  decouvrirlesfavtes  con- 
tre  les  dix  commandemants  de  la  hi  (ibid.  1559,  8vo) : — 
Sermons  (ibid.  1559,  8vo) : — Familiire  Explication  des 
articles  de  lafoi  (ibid.  1561,  8vo) : — Sermons  sur  les  ar- 
ticles de  lafoi  et  de  VOraison  dominicale  (ibid.  1561, 
8vo).  Sec  De  Thou,  Hist,  sui  temporis ;  Sismondi,  Hist, 
des  Francois,  chap,  xvii,  xviii,  xix;  Smedley,  Hist,  of 
the  Ref  Religion  in  France,  i,  122  sq.,  189 ;  ii,  82 ;  De 
Felice,  History  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  p.  142  sq. 
(J.H.W.) 

Montmignon,  Jean  Baptists,  a  French  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Lucy  in  1737,  prepared  in  his  studies 
for  holy  orders,  and  finally  became  successively  secre- 
tary of  the  bishopric  of  Soissons,  canon,  vicar,  grand- 
vicar,  and  archdeacon.  In  1786  he  accepted  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Journal  Eccltsiastique  ;  but  as  early  as  Jan- 
uary, 1788,  abandoned  this  work,  and  took  part  in  the 
publications  which  were  preparing  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  under  the  bishop  of  Soissons.  Obliged 
to  quit  France  in  1793,  he  went  to  Belgium,  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  government  of  the  Directory 
made  his  return  possible.  He  was  then  nominated 
grand-vicar  of  Poitiers;  in  1811  was  made  canon  of  the 
metropolis,  and  then  grand-vicar  of  this  diocese.  He 
was  also  made  censor  of  all  ecclesiastical  publications 
at  Paris.    He  died  at  Paris  Feb.  21, 1824.    He  wrote : 


Crime  d'apostasic ;  lettre  oVun  religious  aundeses  amis 
(1790,  8vo) :  —  Vie  idifiante  de  Benoit-Joseph  J^abre, 
mort  a  Rome,  en  odeur  de  Satntiie,  le  16  Avril,  1783, 

compose*  par  ordre  du  Saint-Siege,  etc,  par  M*  M 

(Marconi),  lecteur  du  college  Romain,  confesseur  du  ser- 
viteur  de  Dim ;  traduit  de  t Italian  (Paris,  1784, 12mo) : 
—  Preservative  contre  le  fanatisme,  ou  les  noureaux 
millenaires  rappeUs  aux  principes  fondamentaux  de  la 
foi  Catholique  (Paris,  1806,  8vo)  -.—Exposition  des  pre- 
dictions et  des  promisses  faites  a  VEglise,  pour  les  der- 
niers  temps  de  la  GentilUi  (1806,  2  vols.  12mo)  :—Choix 
de  Lettres  idifantes,  ecrites  des  missions  etrangeres,  etc 
(1808, 8  vols.  1 2mo)  .—De  la  Regie  de  rerite  et  des  Causes 
du  fanatisme  (1808,  8vo).— Hoefer,  Aotir.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  xxxvi,  334. 

Montmorency  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest 
noble  families  of  France,  which  figures  both  in  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  history,  though  oftentimes  its  celeb- 
rity was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  all  humanitarian 
principles.  The  name  of  the  family  was  derived  from 
the  village  in  which  its  several  members  lived,  and 
dates  from  the  10th  century.  Oftentimes  the  house  of 
Montmorency  has  been  styled  "the  first  barons  of 
France,"  and  in  recognition  of  their  services  to  Roman- 
ism, "  the  first  Christian  barons."  Thev  furnished  offi- 
cere  of  state  and  generals  for  the  French  arm)',  distin- 
guished ecclesiastics  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  some  of 
whom  rose  even  to  the  cardinal  ate,  besides  a  number  of 
grand-masters  and  knights  of  the  different  European 
orders.  One  of  the  branches  established  in  the  Neth- 
erlands furnished  count  of  Horn  (Philip  II  de  Montmo- 
rency-Neville),  who,  together  with  Egmont,  was  exe- 
cuted in  Brussels  during  the  bloody  reign  of  the  Span* 
ish  general  Alva.  But  we  have  room  here  only  for 
those  chiefly  concerned  in  the  Huguenot  movement. 

1.  Anne,  first  duke  of  Montmorency,  marshal  and 
grand-constable  of  France,  noted  for  his  alliance  with 
the  Guises  [see  Huguenots],  was  born  in  March,  1493. 
His  Christian  name,  Anne,  it  is  said,  he  received  from 
his  godmother,  Anne  of  Brittany.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  gallantry  and  military  skill  in  the  wars 
between  Francis  I  and  the  emperor  Charles  V,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  along  with  his  sovereign  in  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  which  was  fought  against  his  advice.  He  after- 
wards became  the  leader  of  the  French  government, 
Bhowing  great  ability  in  matters  of  finance  and  diplo- 
macy, and  was  made  constable  in  1538 ;  but  his  rough 
manners  made  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  many;  and 
the  suspicions  of  the  king  having  been  aroused  against 
him,  he  was  suddenly  banished  from  court  in  1541,  and 
passed  ten  years  on  his  estates,  till  the  accession  of 
Henry  II,  when  he  came  again  to  the  head  of  affairs. 
In  1548  he  suppressed  the  insurrection  in  Guienne,  but 
was  less  successful  in  1 557  in  his  contest  with  the  cele- 
brated general  of  Philip  II,  duke  Philibert  Emmanuel 
of  Savoy,  which  resulted  in  the,  to  France,  disadvanta- 
geous peace  of  Chateau-Cambresis;  and  hence,  with  the 
accession  of  the  youthful  king,  Francis  II,  there  came  a 
decline  of  the  power  of  the  house  of  Montmorency,  and 
the  ascendency  of  the  house  of  the  Guises,  who  had 
Francis  entirely  under  their  control.  Fortunately  for 
Montmorency,  the  widow  of  the  late  king,  Catharine  de 
Medici,  ambitious  to  rule  the  kingdom,  cast  her  influ- 
ence with  constable  Montmorency,  who  had  retired  from 
court,  though  apparently  she  coveted  the  friendship  of 
the  Guises  (Martin,  viii,  362).  An  alliance  was  now 
formed  among  disaffected  courtiers,  bourgeoisie,  and 
Protestants  against  the  Guises,  and  him  who,  ruling 
over  the  nation,  had  submitted  to  their  guidance ;  and 
though  it  is  not  believed  that  Montmorency  had  any 
part  in  it,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  his  house— three 
brothers  of  the  house  of  Chatillon  (Obet,  cardinal  of 
Chatillon,  admiral  Coligny,  and  Dandelot,  colonel  of  the 
Cisalpine  infantry),  sons  of  Louisa  of  Montmorency,  the 
sister  of  the  constable — were  more  or  leas  intimately 
associated  with  all  Protestant  movements  in  France, 
and  that  possibly  two  of  these  three  had  actually  a  part 
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in,  or  at  least  a  knowledge  of,  the  conspiracy  of  Am- 
boise  (see  Huguenots;  and  corap.  Ranke,  Franzos. 
Gesch.  i,  147 ;  Mrs.  Marsh,  The  Protest.  Be/,  in  France, 
i,  142 ;  Brantome,  Vie  des  Homme*  iUustrcs,  iii,  20).  The 
sudden  termination  of  the  reign  of  Francis  II  (1560) 
brought  forward  the  minor,  Charles  IX,  and  with  him 
the  regency  of  Catharine.  Her  object  was  to  effect  a 
fusion  of  parties,  or,  rather,  to  hold  the  balance  evenly 
between  them,  and,  by  allowing  neither  to  preponder- 
ate, to  preserve  the  paramount  authority  in  her  bands. 
By  the  advice  of  the  sagacious  counsellor  L'Hopital 
(q.  v.),  the  king  of  Navarre  was  made  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, and  Montmorency  was  again  given  the  direction 
of  military  affairs,  while  the  Guises  kept  their  places  in 
the  council,  and  duke  Francis  retained  the  post  of  mas- 
ter of  the  royal  household.  The  Guises,  perceiving 
the  intent  of  the  queen,  now  denominated  "apostate," 
labored  earnestly  for  an  alliance  with  Montmorency,  in 
order  to  foil  the  queen  in  her  designs.  The  constable 
finally  separated  from  his  nephews,  who  had  reappeared 
at  court,  and  were  enjoying  many  favors,  and  allied 
himself  with  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  marshal  St.  An- 
dre, composing  the  famous  triumvirate  which  resisted 
Catharine  de  Medici,  and  proceeded  in  most  stringent 
measures  against  the  Huguenots  (q.  v.).  The  colloquy 
at  Poissy  had  softened  the  heart  of  Catharine,  and  the 
Protestants  were  given  many  privileges.  The  trium- 
virate opposed  all  such  concessions,  and  finally  brought 
on  the  massacre  at  Yassy — "  the  St.  Bartholomew  of 
1562"  (March).  The  queen -mother  and  king  were 
seized,  and  forced  to  inaugurate  a  new  policy.  Montmo- 
rency himself  signalized  the  new  departure  by  various 
open  attacks  on  the  Huguenots.  Thus  he  led  a  mob  to 
storm  a  Protestant  church  iu  the  suburbs  of  Paris  called 
"  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem."  "  Bursting  in  the  doors  of 
the  empty  place,  they  tore  up  the  seats,  and,  placing 
them  and  the  Bibles  in  a  pile  upon  the  floor,  they  set 
the  whole  on  fire,  amid  great  acclamation."  He  returned 
to  Paris  as  if  a  victor  fresh  from  battle,  and,  flushed 
with  success,  he  rested  not  until  other  churches  had 
been  submitted  to  a  like  treatment,  and  he  was  given 
the  nickname  of  "  Captain  Burnbenches."  In  1562  he 
commanded  the  royal  army  against  the  Huguenots,  but 
at  the  battle  of  Dreux  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Protestants.  Released  by  the  peace  of  Amboise 
in  1563,  he  plotted  a  massacre  of  the  Protestants;  but 
the  court  not  only  refused  to  approve  his  proposal,  but 
also  caused  his  retirement  finally.  In  1567  he  again 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs,  and  again  took 
part  in  the  warfare  against  the  Huguenots;  but  he  did 
not  long  remain  in  the  field,  for  he  received  a  fatal 
wound  at  St.  Denis,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  following 
day,  Nov.  12, 1567.  His  death  was  in  many  respects  a 
blessing  to  France.  From  a  neutral,  if  not  a  friend  of 
the  Huguenots,  he  had  turned  to  a  most  deadly  enemy, 
because,  after  he  had  espoused  the  Guises'  interest,  and 
had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  army,  he  had  never 
been  able  to  gain  a  victory  over  the  Huguenot  armies. 
Even  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  had  fallen  in  1563  (when 
returning  from  his  outposts  he  was  mortally  wounded 
by  a  fanatical  Huguenot,  Poltrot  [q.  v.]  de  Mere),  had 
counselled  in  his  dying  hour  that  the  queen -regent 
should  make  peace  with  her  revolted  subjects,  but  Mont- 
morency insisted  on  their  destruction,  and  counselled 
their  massacre  in  open  battle  and  by  private  means. 
His  !":  t  hours  were  spent  in  a  most  deadly  struggle, 
and  yet  even  then  he  failed  to  be  the  victor;  for,  though 
he  sacrificed  himself,  the  contest  remained  undecided, 
the  Huguenots,  if  anything,  having  the  vantage-ground, 
as  they  bad  saved  their  .leader.  It  is  generally  asserted 
that  Montmorency's  death  was  welcome  news  to  Cath- 
arine de  Medici  and  the  courtiers,  whom  he  had  fre- 
quently offended  by  his  overbearing  manners.  See  Le- 
scouvel,  Anne  de  Montmorency  (1696);  Davila,  Hist,  of 
the  Civil  Ware  of  France;  Martin,  Hist,  of  France,  vol. 
ix;  Ranke,  Franzosische  Gesch.  vornehmUch  im  16  u.  17 
Jahrh.  (EngL  tranaL  Hist  of  Civil  Wars  and  Monarchy 


in  France),  i,  164-212 ;  Sir  J.  Stephen,  Led.  Hist.  France 
(8d  ed.  Loud.  1857,  2  vols.  8vo),  vol.  ii,  lects.  xvi  and 
xvii;  Student's  Hist,  of  France,  p.  311,  816,  319,  324, 
337;  Jervis,itirf.  of  the  Church  of  France  (Lond.  1872, 
2  vols.  8vo),  vol  i,  ch.  ii ;  Fisher,  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  p.  258 
sq.;  and  the  works  referred  to  in  the  article  Hugue- 
nots.    (J.  H.  W.) 

2.  Henri,  second  Due  de  Montmorency,  grandson  of 
the  famous  constable  de  Montmorency,  but  more  hon- 
orable and  consistent  in  his  conduct,  though  he  also 
warred  against  the  Huguenots,  was  born  at  Chau Lilly 
April  30,  1595.  His  godfather  was  the  great  Henri 
Quatrc,  who  always  called  him  his  "son."  Louis  XIII 
made  him  admiral  when  he  was  but  a  youth  of  seven- 
teen. He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  governorship  of 
Languedoc,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  wars  against 
the  Huguenots,  distinguishing  himself  on  the  royal  side 
in  the  sieges  of  Montauban  and  Montpcllier,  and  in  1625 
by  taking  the  Isle  of  Re  from  the  Huguenots  of  Rochelle. 
He  afterwards  gained  other  victories  over  them,  and  in 
1629  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
peace  of  Alais,  which  terminated  the  religious  civil  wars 
in  France.  In  1630  he  received  the  chief  command  of 
the  French  troops  in  Piedmont,  where  he  defeated  the 
Spaniards,  for  which  he  received  a  marshal's  baton. 
Unfortunately  for  himself,  he  ventured  to  oppose  Riche- 
lieu, who  had  always  been  his  enemy,  and  espoused  the 
cause  of  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans ;  for  this  he  was  de- 
clared guilty  of  high-treason,  and  marshal  Schomberg 
being  sent  against  him,  defeated  him  at  Castelnaudary, 
and  took  him  prisoner.  Although  almost  mortally 
wounded,  Montmorency  was  carried  to  Toulouse,  sen- 
tenced to  death  by  the  Parliament,  and  notwithstanding 
his  expressions  of  penitence,  and  the  most  powerful  inter- 
cession made  for  him — for  example,  by  king  Charles  I  of 
England,  the  pope,  the  Venetian  republic,  and  the  duke 
of  Savoy— was  beheaded,  Oct.  30, 1632.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  amiability  and  courtesy  of  manners,  as 
well  as  for  his  valor.  His  life  was  written  by  one  of  his 
officers  (1663,  4 to).  See  also  the  works  cited  above. 
(J.H.W.) 

Montolivetenses,  a  name  given  to  the  monks  of 
Mount  Olivet,  because  living  in  a  residence  so  called. 
The  Montolivetenses  dress  in  white  serge,  and  profess 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  They  sprang  up  in  the  14th 
century,  were  approved  by  pope  John  XXI,  and  con- 
firmed by  Gregory  XI  in  1371.  They  trace  their  origin 
to  St.  Bernard  Ptolomei  of  Sienna,  and  their  first  monas- 
tery was  at  Ancona ;  but  the  order  soon  spread  through 
Italv  and  Sicilv.     See  Monks,  Eastkrn. 

Montorsoli,  Fra  Giovaks'  Axgelo,  a  celebrated 
Italian  sculptor,  largely  engaged  on  sacred  and  ecclesi- 
astical subjects,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century  at  Montorsoli,  near  Florence.  His  first  in- 
struction in  art  he  received  from  Andrea  de  Fiesole, 
with  whom  he  lived  three  years.  He  then  found  em- 
ployment at  Rome,  at  Perugia,  and  at  Yolterra.  He 
was  next  employed  by  Michael  Angelo  on  the  church 
of  San  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  and  gained  the  admiration 
and  lasting  friendship  of  the  great  Florentine.  In  1527 
Montorsoli  had  a  strong  disposition  to  turn,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  to  the  only  life  in  which  peace  was  to  be 
obtained ;  but  after  trying  in  vain  several  convents,  he 
fixed  in  1530  upon  the  brotherhood  of  the  Nunziata  at 
Florence,  and  became  a  friar  of  the  Order  Dei  Servi  della 
Nunziata.  Shortly  after  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  in 
this  convent,  having  been  recommended  to  the  pope  by 
Michael  Angelo,  he  was  called  to  Rome  by  Clement  VII 
to  restore  several  ancient  monuments,  much  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  his  brothers  of  the  Nunziata.  When  the 
tasks  assigned  him  by  the  pope  were  finished,  he  re- 
turned to  Florence  with  Michael  Angelo  to  complete  the 
statues  and  other  sculptures  of  the  sacristy  and  library 
of  San  Lorenzo.  After  the  death  of  Clement,  Montor- 
soli again  joined  Michael  Angelo  at  Rome,  and  assisted 
htm  in  the  works  of  the  monument  of  Julius  II;  but 
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while  engaged  on  this  work  he  was  invited  by  cardinal 
Turnone,  and  advised  by  Michael  Angelo  to  go  with 
the  cardinal  to  Paris.  Owing,  however,  to  difficulties 
with  the  treasury  and  servants  of  the  French  court,  Mon- 
toraoli  left  Paris  and  returned  to  Florence,  After  com- 
pleting there  several  works,  he  went  by  Rome  to  Naples, 
and  there  constructed  the  tomb  of  Jacopo  Sanazzaro. 
He  next  went  to  Genoa,  and  ornamented  the  church  of 
San  Matteo  there,  besides  many  other  works,  and  upon 
their  completion  returned  to  Michael  Angelo  at  Rome ; 
but  departed  again  soon  afterwards,  in  1547,  for  Mes- 
sina, where  he  was  employed  to  make  a  grand  fountain 
fur  the  place  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  and  designed 
the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  etc.  In  1557,  by  a  decree 
of  pope  Paul  IV,  all  religious  persons,  or  all  who  had 
taken  holy  orders  and  were  living  at  large  iu  the  world 
without  respect  to  their  religious  character,  were  ordered 
to  return  to  their  convents  and  reassume  their  religious 
habits ;  and  Montorsoli  was  accordingly  obliged  to  leave 
many  works  unfinished,  which  be  intrusted  to  his  pupil 
Marti  no,  and  he  returned  to  his  convent  at  Florence. 
He  was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  called  to  Bologna 
to  construct  there  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  his 
own  order,  Dei  Servi,  which  he  completed  with  great 
magnificence  in  twenty-eight  months.  He  returned  to 
Florence  in  1561,  and  being  rich  he  built  a  common 
sepulchre  for  artists  in  the  chapter-house  of  the  convent 
of  the  Nunziata,  with  the  requisite  endowment  for  reg- 
ular masses  at  appointed  times,  and  gave  the  whole  sep- 
ulchre, chapter,  and  chapel  to  the  then  almost  decayed 
society  of  St.  Luke,  or  company  of  painters,  etc.,  which, 
upon  the  completion  of  the  sepulchre,  was  at  a  solemn 
feast  celebrated  by  forty-eight  of  the  principal  artists 
of  Florence,  re-established  by  the  consent  and  authority 
of  the  duke  Cosmo  I  upon  a  firmer  and  permanent  basis; 
and  the  society  still  subsists  as  the  Academy  of  Flor- 
ence,  though  since  that  time  it  has  been  considerably 
enriched  and  endowed  by  successive  dukes  of  Tuscany. 
Montorsoli  died,  says  Vasari,  on  the  last  day  of  August, 
1568.  See  Cicognara,  Storia  delta  Scultura;  Valery, 
Voyages  historiques  et  litteraires  en  Italie ;  Spooner, 
Biographical  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  v.;  English  Cy- 
clop, s.  v. 

Montpellier  (Lat.  Mons  pessulanus  or  puellarym), 
a  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Herault,  in  43° 
86'  N.  lat,  and  3°  50'  E.  long.,  with  a  population  (1862) 
of  39,605,  is  noted  as  the  seat  of  several  Church  coun- 
cils held  there  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  At  the 
first  of  these,  held  iu  1162,  by  pope  Alexander  III,  as- 
sisted by  ten  bishops,  the  antipope  Victor  (Octavianus) 
was  excommunicated  (Labbe,  Cone,  x,  1410).  At  the 
second  council,  held  in  1195,  indulgences  were  granted 
to  those  who  marched  into  Spain  to  tight  against  the 
infidels  (Moors),  and  interdicts  were  intrusted  to  the 
bishops  in  whose  dioceses  the  Albigenses  were  gaining 
ground  (Labbe,  Cone,  x,  1796).  At  the  third  council, 
held  in  1215,  by  the  papal  legate,  Peter  of  Bcneven- 
tum,  the  question  was  the  disposition  of  the  city  of 
Toulouse,  and  the  other  cities  conquered  by  the  Cru- 
saders, count  Simon  of  Montfort  claiming  them.  Mont- 
fort  (q.  v.)  was  granted  his  demand.  There  were  also 
forty-six  canons  passed  relating  to  the  dress  of  mo- 
nastics and  the  clergy  (Labbe,  Cone,  xi,  183,  and  Ap- 
pend, p.  2380).  At  the  fourth  council,  held  in  August, 
1224,  and  composed  of  all  the  bishops  of  the  province, 
under  the  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  the  propositions  of 
peace  made  by  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse,  and  the 
Albigenses  were  considered.  Raymond  prom  ised  to  keep 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  held  throughout 
his  territories,  to  purge  out  from  them  all  heretics,  to 
restore  the  Church  to  her  rights,  to  preserve  her  liber- 
ties, and  to  pay  within  three  years  15,000  marks  as  an 
indemnification  for  what  she  had  suffered,  upon  condi* 
tion  that  the  count  of  Montfort  should  relinquish  his 
pretensions  to  the  lands  of  the  county  of  Toulouse ;  but 
Amauri,  who  pretended  to  be  count  of  Toulouse,  in  vir- 
tue of  a  decree  of  Innocent  III  given  in  the  Council  of 


Lateran,  wrote  to  the  bishops,  and  represented  to  them 
that,  as  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  bring  the  Albigenses  into 
subjection,  it  would  be  a  scandal  to  the  whole  Church 
should  they  enter  into  any  agreement  with  Raymond. 
The  council  appear  to  have  acquiesced  in  his  view  of 
the  matter,  and  the  offer  of  Raymond  was  rejected 
{Cone,  xi,  289,  and  Append,  p.  2384).  Theffih  council 
was  held  September  6,  1258,  by  James,  archbishop  of 
Narbonne.  Eight  statutes  were  published:  1,  excom- 
municates ipso  facto  all  who  usurp  the  property  of  the 
Church  and  insult  the  persons  of  the  clergy;  2,  forbids 
bishops  to  give  the  tonsure  or  holy  orders  to  persons  not 
of  their  own  diocese ;  8,  declares  that  clerks  not  living 
as  clergymen  ought  to  do  so,  or  carrying  on  any  business, 
they  shall  lose  their  privileges;  5,  forbids  Jews  to  exact 
usury ;  6,  forbids  bishops  to  give  letters  to  mendicant 
friars  to  authorize  their  begging  before  the  friars  have 
obtained  leave  of  the  metropolitan  (Labbe* ,  xi,  778).  See 
Hefele,  Conciliengeschichte,  vol.  v  and  vi  (see  Index)  ; 
Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

Montpellierians,  a  fanatical  sect  which,  under 
the  religious  garb,  committed  all  manner  of  excesses, 
and  became  guilty  of  most  immoral  conduct,  but  which, 
fortunately,  was  only  short-lived,  the  people  soon  be- 
coming disgusted  with  the  licentiousness  of  its  members. 
It  arose  at  Montpellier,  France,  about  the  year  1728. 
Its  founder,  master,  and  higb-priest  took  the  name  of 
Jacob  Prophetus,  and  designated  his  meeting  as  the 
"New  Sion."  They  held  nightly  meetings,  in  which 
the  grossest  licentiousness  was  indulged  in  under  cover 
of  religion.  Their  place  of  assembly  contained  numer- 
ous apartments,  carpet rd  with  white,  and  furnished  with 
beds  and  mattresses.  In  the  farthest  apartment,  consid- 
ered as  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  stood  an  altar,  a  pulpit, 
a  candlestick  with  seven  branches,  and  a  gazophylakion. 
There  were  also  some  priests  dressed  in  the  garb  of  the 
Hebrew  priests.  They  circumcised  and  baptized  their 
children,  but  in  the  latter  ceremony  brandy  was  used 
instead  of  water.  Ixmis  XV  commissioned  the  marquis 
de  Roquelaurc  to  put  an  end  to  their  abomination,  and 
the  sect  was  speedily  suppressed.  See  P.  I.  von  Huth, 
Versuch  einer  Kirchengesch.  d.  \Wen  Jahrh.  i,  548  tq. — 
Herzog,  Real-Encyklopddie,  ix,  770. 

Montredon  (also  called  Montrond),  Raimokd 
de,  a  French  prelate  of  some  note,  was  born  at  Nismes 
near  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  He  was  in 
1130  archdean  of  Bcziers,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Agde.  He  was  made  archbishop  of  Aries 
iu  1143.  He  died  about  1155.  He  figured  prominently 
in  the  civil  affairs  of  France,  but  gave  little  time  to  the- 
ological studies,  and  left  no  works  of  value  in  that  field 
of  knowledge.  See  Gallia  Christiana ,  vol.  i,  coL  560; 
Hist,  litter,  de  la  France,  xiii,  236. 

Montr&ais,  Huguks  pb,  a  French  cardinal,  was 
bom  at  Montrelais,  near  Ancenis,  about  1315.  He  early 
entered  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  was  made  canon, 
and  later  archdeacon,  of  St.  Peter's  at  Nantes.  In  1854 
he  waa  elected  bishop  of  Nantes,  but  the  year  after  he 
was  transferred  by  pope  Innocent  VI  to  the  see  of  Tre- 
guier,  and  in  1358  to  that  of  Saint-Brienne.  Devoted  to 
Charles  the  Bald,  Huguea  accompanied  that  prince  in 
1364  to  Poitiers  to  assist  in  diplomatic  conferences.  He 
also  performed  other  diplomatic  services.  The  troubles 
which  agitated  Brittany  in  1371  caused  Hugues'a  re* 
tirement  to  Avignon,  where  pope  Gregory  XI  crested 
him  cardinal  (Dec  20, 1875).  He  died  there,  Feb.  28, 
1384.  See  Gallia  Christiana,  vol  iii,  coL  71. — Hoefer, 
A  our.  Biog.  General*,  a,  v. 

Montrettil,  Bernabdin  dk,  a  French  theologian, 
W86  born  in  Paris  in  1596.  He  joined  the  Jesuits  in 
1624,  and  taught  philosophy  and  moral  theology.  He 
died  in  Paris  in  1646.  His  works  are:  Vie  de  Jesus- 
Christ,  tiree  des  quatre  EvangiUstes  (1687,  4to)  :—La 
Vie  glorieuse  de  Jesus-Christ  et  VitabHssement  de  sen 
ixjlisepar  le  ndmstere  des  Apdtres,  on  let  Actes  des  Ap6~ 
tres  et  FUistoire  de  C^glisenaissante  (Paris,  1640  and 
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1799,  2  rola.  12mo)  :—Les  dernier*  Combats  de  ttgliae, 
don*  ^explication  de  FApocafypse  (Paris,  1645,  4 to). — 
Hoefer,  None.  Biog.  Generate,  xxxvi,  396. 

Montrocher  (Guido  de  Monte-Rochert),  Gui  de, 
a  Spanish  theologian  of  some  note,  who  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  the  14th  century  at  Valencia,  is  noted 
as  the  author  of  Manipulus  Curatorum,  a  work  regarded 
of  so  much  value  that  it  was  among  the  very  first  books 
issued  after  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and 
passed  through  over  fifty  editions  in  the  first  thirty 
years  of  the  15th  century.  The  oldest  edition  is  enti- 
tled Manipulus  Curatorum,  liber  utilissimus,  per  Chris- 
topkorum  Bugamum  etJohatmem  GHm  (Savigliano,  1471, 
folio).  See  Du  Tin,  BibUoth.  des  Auteurs  Eccles.  du 
quartorzieme  siiecle ;  Fabric  ins,  Biblioth.  Grceca,  x,  786 ; 
Biblioth,  Ilispana  retus,  ii,  155, 156. 

Montrose,  James  Graham,  Marquis  of,  a  Scotch 
soldier,  noted  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  contests  be- 
tween the  Covenanters  and  king  Charles  I,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  celebrated  noble  family,  and  bom  at  the  family 
estate  of  Auid  Montrose  in  1612,  and  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1626  became  carl  of  Montrose.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  St,  Andrews ;  and  after  having 
married  a  lady  who  lived  only  four  years  before  death 
separated  them,  leaving  him  a  child,  he  went  abroad 
and  travelled  for  several  years  in  France  and  Italy, 
devoting  much  of  his  time  to  study  in  general  literature 
and  army  tactics.  Introduced  on  his  return  to  England 
to  king  Charles,  he  was  so  coldly  received  that  he  at  j 
once  left  for  his  native  country,  and  there  allied  him- 
self with  the  Covenanters,  who  were  just  then  arrayed 
against  the  king.  It  was  the  year  1637  when  the  tu- 
mults broke  out  in  Edinburgh  on  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  Prayer-book.  Montrose,  to  all  appearances, 
became  heart  and  soul  enlisted  in  the  movement  to 
resist  the  introduction  of  episcopacy  in  the  Scottish 
Church,  and  was  one  of  the  four  noblemen  selected  to 
compose  the  "table"  of  the  nobility,  which,  along  with 
the  other  tables  of  the  gentry,  of  the  burghs,  and  of  the  j 
ministers,  drew  up  the  famous  National  Covenant  [see 
Covksast  and  Covenanters]  sworn  to  by  all  ranks 
at  Edinburgh  in  the  spring  of  1638.  He  was  likewise 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Aberdeen,  to  secure  the  support  of 
its  citizens  also ;  was  instrumental  in  bringing  many  of 
them  to  join  the  national  cause,  and  in  1639  went  there 
with  an  army  to  overawe  those  who  had  refused  to  join 
his  side.  Encountering  finally  the  army  of  king  Charles, 
he  gave  it  battle  at  Meagra  Hill,  near  Stonehaven 
(June  15),  and  obtained  a  complete  victor}'.  When  the 
temporary  peace  of  Berwick  was  made,  Charles  invit- 
ed several  of  the  Covenanting  nobles  to  meet  him  at 
Berwick,  where  he  was  then  holding  his  court,  and  to 
consult  with  him  about  Scottish  affairs.  Among  those 
who  went  was  Montrose,  and  his  party  dated  what  they 
regarded  as  his  apostasy  from  that  interview.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  his  political  position  was  certainly  much 
modified  after  his  return.  In  the  General  Assembly 
which  met  August  13, 1639,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
earl  of  Traquair  as  royal  commissioner,  he  showed  symp- 
toms of  toleration  towards  the  Royalists,  and  was  the  ob- 
ject of  much  popular  obloquy.  One  night  he  is  said  to 
have  found  aftixed  upon  his  chamber-door  a  paper  bear- 
ing these  words,  Invictus  armis,  verbis  rincitur.  The 
dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  in  June,  1640,  led  to  an 
open  rupture  between  the  king  and  the  Covenanters, 
and  both  parties  prepared  to  decide  their  quarrel  by 
force  of  arms.  The  former  assembled  at  York  an  army 
of  21,000  horse  and  foot;  the  latter  another  of  26,000, 
which,  under  the  command  of  Leslie,  crossed  the  Tweed 
August  21, 1640.  Montrose  was  the  first  man  who  ford- 
ed the  stream.  The  successes  of  the  Scots,  as  is  well 
known,  soon  forced  Charles  to  summon  a  new  Parlia- 
ment for  the  settlement  of  the  national  grievances. 
Bat  though  Montrose  had  fought,  he  had,  along  with 
several  other  influential  nobles,  entered  into  a  secret 
engagement  at  Cumbernauld,  for  the  purpose  of  frus- 


trating what  they  regarded  as  the  factious  designs  of 
extreme  Covenanting  leaders.  His  conduct  in  England, 
too,  had  been  questionable.  It  was  accidentally  discov- 
ered that  he  had  been  communicating  with  the  king; 
and  when  the  Parliament  assembled  (November,  1640), 
he  was  cited  to  appear  before  a  committee.  The  affair 
of  the  Cumbernauld  Bond,  discovered  by  the  ingenuity 
of  Argyle,  was  brought  up;  but  Montrose  defended  his 
conduct  and  that  of  his  colleagues,  and  nothing  came  of 
it,  though  some  fiery  spirits  among  the  clergy,  says 
Guthrie,  "  pressed  that  their  lives  might  go  for  it."  In 
the  following  June,  Montrose  and  some  others  were  ac- 
cused of  plotting  against  Argyle,  and  were  confined  in 
Edinburgh  Castle,  where  they  remained  till  the  begin- 
ning of  1642,  when  they  were  set  at  liberty  in  return 
for  the  concessions  which  Charles  had  made  his  Scottish 
subjects.  Although  they  had  frequently  been  exam- 
ined, nothing  definite  had  been  proved  against  them. 
The  accusation  that  Montrose  had  proposed  to  the  king 
to  assassinate  Argyle  is  not  historically  substantiated, 
and  is  intrinsically  improbable.  During  the  next  year  or 
two  Montrose  kept  aloof,  at  least  outwardly,  from  public 
affairs,  and  became  alienated  from  the  Covenanters.  He 
went  to  York  to  wait  on  the  king  some  time  in  1643,  but 
failed  to  meet  him.  He  finally  joined  the  queen,  but  did 
not  secure  any  open  alliance  with  the  king;  the  Cov- 
enanters all  this  time  trying  to  win  him  over  to  their 
side  again.  The  civil  war  which  had  broken  out  in 
England  determined  Charles  and  his  advisers  to  crush 
the  Presbyterian  leaders  in  Scotland,  who  were  abetting 
the  efforts  of  the  English  Parliamentarians.  In  the 
spring  of  1644  Montrose  finally  entered  into  the  king's 
service,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  marquis.  He  left 
Oxford,  where  he  had  been  residing  with  his  sovereign, 
and  proceeded  to  Scotland  to  raise  the  Royalists  in  the 
North.  The  battle  of  Marston  Moor  for  a  moment  par- 
alyzed him,  but  his  resolution  speedily  returned.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  Highlands,  and,  after  skulking 
about  the  hills  for  some  time  in  disguise,  met  at  Blair- 
Athol  some  Irish  auxiliaries  and  a  body  of  Highlanders, 
who  had  forced  their  way  thither  from  the  Western 
Isles  in  hopes  of  joining  him,  and  with  these  enforce- 
ments he  marched  south,  fell  suddenly  (September  1) 
on  the  Covenanting  army  commanded  by  lord  Elcho  at 
Tippermuir,  near  Perth,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
Not  a  single  Royalist  was  slain.  After  a  three-days'  stay 
at  Perth,  he  set  out  for  the  North,  defeated  a  force  of 
Covenanters  under  lord  Burleigh  at  Aberdeen  (Septem- 
ber 13),  and  took  possession  of  the  city,  which  was 
abandoned  for  four  days  to  all  the  horrors  of  war.  The 
approach  of  Argyle,  at  the  head  of  4000  men,  compelled 
Montrose,  whose  forces  were  far  inferior  in  numbers  and 
discipline,  to  retreat  into  the  wilds  of  Badenoch,  whence 
he  recrossed  the  Grampians,  and  suddenly  appeared  in 
Angus,  where  he  wasted  the  estates  of  more  than  one 
Covenanting  nobleman.  With  fresh  supplies,  he  then 
once  more  returned  to  Aberdeenshire,  with  the  view  of 
raising  the  Gordons ;  narrowly  escaped  defeat  at  Fyvie 
in  the  end  of  October,  and  again  withdrew  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  mountains.  Argyle,  baffled  in  all  his  at- 
tempts to  capture  or  crush  Montrose,  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh and  threw  up  his  commission.  His  opponent, 
receiving  large  accessions  from  the  Highland  clans, 
planned  a  winter  campaign,  marched  southwestward 
into  the  country  of  the  Campbells,  devastated  it  fright- 
fully, drove  Argyle  himself  from  his  castle  at  Inverary, 
and  then  wheeled  north,  intending  to  attack  Inverness, 
where  the  Covenanters  were  posted  in  strong  force  un- 
der the  earl  of  Seaforth.  The  "  Estates"  at  Edinburgh 
were  greatly  alarmed,  and,  raising  a  fresh  army,  placed 
it  under  the  command  of  general  Baillie,  a  natural  son 
of  Sir  William  Baillie  of  Lamington.  After  consulting 
with  Argyle,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  proceed  by 
way  of  Perth,  and  take  Montrose  in  front,  while  Argyle 
should  rally  his  vast  array  of  vassals  and  attack  him  in 
the  rear.  The  Royalist  leader  was  in  the  great  glen  of 
Albin— the  basin  of  the  Caledonian  Canal— on  his  way 
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to  Inverness,  when  he  heard  that  Argyle  was  following 
him.  He  instantly  turned  on  his  pursuer,  fell  upon  him 
unexpectedly  at  Inverlocby,  February  2, 1645,  and  ut- 
terly routed  his  forces.  Fifteen  hundred  of  the  Camp- 
bells were  slain,  and  only  four  of  Montrose's  men.  He 
then  resumed  his  march  northwards,  but  did  not  vent- 
ure to  assault  Inverness — his  wild  mountaineers  being 
admirably  fitted  for  rapid  irregular  warfare,  but  not  for 
the  slow  work  of  beleaguerment.  Directing  his  course 
to  the  east,  he  passed,  with  tire  and  sword,  through 
Elgin  and  Banff  into  Aberdeenshire,  which  suffered  a 
similar  fate.  On  the  9th  of  May  he  attacked  and  routed 
Hurry  at  Auldearn,  near  Nairn ;  and  after  enjoying  a 
short  respite  with  his  fierce  veterans  in  Badenoch,  again 
issued  from  his  wilds,  and  inflicted  a  still  more  disastrous 
defeat  on  Baillie  himself  at  Alford,  in  Aberdeenshire 
(July  2).  There  was  now  nothing  to  prevent  his  march 
south,  and  about  the  end  of  the  month  he  set  out  with  a 
force  of  from  5000  to  6000  men.  He  was  followed  by 
Baillie,  who  picked  up  reinforcements  on  his  way,  and  on 
the  15th  of  August  again  risked  a  battle  at  Kilsyth,  but 
was  defeated  with  frightful  loss — 6000  of  the  Covenant- 
ers being  slain.  The  cause  of  Charles  was  for  the  mo- 
ment triumphant,  and  Montrose,  who  was  virtually  mas- 
ter of  the  country,  was  made  lieutenant-governor  of 
Scotland,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal  forces. 
All  the  principal  cities  in  the  west  hastened  to  proclaim 
their  ndelitv,  and  laid  the  blame  of  the  recent  troubles 
on  the  unfortunate  Presbyterian  clergy.  But  gradually 
affairs  took  a  turn.  Great  numbers  of  the  Highlanders, 
having  become  restless,  returned  home,  and  Montrose 
was  obliged  to  seek  safety  near  the  borders.  On  the 
4th  of  September  he  broke  up  his  camp  at  Bothwell, 
and  marched  for  the  eastern  counties,  where  Charles 
had  informed  him  that  the  earls  of  Traquair,  Home,  and 
Roxburgh  were  ready  to  join  him.  In  this  he  was  dis- 
appointed, and  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month  he  was 
surprised  at  Philiphaugh,  near  Selkirk,  by  David  Leslie, 
who  fell  upon  the  relics  of  Montrose's  army  and  his  raw 
levies  with  6000  cavalry,  and  completely  annihilated 
them.  Escaping  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  made  his 
way  to  Athol,  and  again  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to 
arouse  the  Highlands;  and  at  last  Charles,  now  begin- 
ning to  get  the  worst  of  it  in  the  civil  war,  was  induced 
to  order  him  to  withdraw  from  the  kingdom.  On  the 
3d  of  September,  1646,  Montrose  sailed  for  Norway, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  endeavored, 
but  unsuccessfully,  to  enlist  queen  Henrietta  Maria  in 
aid  of  her  husband ;  and  at  last  Montrose,  in  despair,  be- 
took himself  to  Germany,  in  hope  of  service  under  the 
emperor.  He  soon  after  returned  to  Holland,  and  en- 
tered into  communication  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  af- 
terwards Charles  II.  It  was  here  that  news  of  Charles 
T»  execution  reached  him.  Montrose  fainted  on  receipt 
of  the  dreadful  intelligence,  and  gave  way  to  the  most 
passionate  regrets.  Charles  II  reinvested  him  with  the 
dignity  of  lieutenant-governor  of  Scotland,  and  Mon- 
trose undertook  a  fresh  invasion  on  behalf  of  the  exiled 
monarch.  In  March,  1650,  he  arrived  at  the  Orkneys 
with  a  small  force,  and  after  the  lapse  of  three  weeks 
proceeded  to  Caithness ;  but  neither  the  gentlemen  nor 
the  commons  would  rise  at  his  call.  He  forced  his  wav 
as  far  south  as  the  borders  of  Koss-shire,  where  hia  dis- 
pirited troops,  not  over  1500  strong,  were  attacked  and 
cut  to  pieces  at  a  place  called  Corbiesdale,  near  the  pass 
of  Invercarron,  by  a  powerful  body  of  cavalry  under 
colonel  Strachan.  Montrose  fled  into  the  wilds  of  As- 
8ynt,  where  he  was  nearly  starved  to  death,  when  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  M'Leod  of  Assynt,  who  delivered 
him  up  to  general  Leslie,  by  whom  he  was  brought  to 
Edinburgh.  Condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor  to  the 
Covenant,  he  was  executed  May  21,  1650.  His  de- 
meanor in  his  last  momenta  was  dignified,  but  that  of 
the  Covenanters  open  to  condemnation,  for  they  were 
cruel,  and  heaped  indignities  upon  him  even  on  the  gal- 
lows. His  head  was  placed  on  the  Tolbooth,  and  his 
limbs  were  sent  to  different  parts  of  Scotland.    After 


the  Restoration  his  remains  were  collected  arid  given  a 
public  funeral.  See  Napier,  Montrose  and  the  Covenant- 
ers (Lond.  1838,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Grant,  Life  of  Graham, 
Marquis  of  Montrose  (1859) ;  Wishart,  Memoirs  of  Gra- 
ham, etc ;  Sir  Edward  Cust,  Lives  of  the  Warriors  of  the 
Civil  Wars  (1867) ;  Clarendon,  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  vol 
ii ;  Hetherington,  Hist.  Ch.  of  Scotland,  p.  175, 178, 191 ; 
Russell,  Hist.  Ch.  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii,  chap,  xii,  xiii; 
Stephen,  Hist.  Ch.  of  Scotland  (Anglican  view),  i,  676, 
641 ;  ii,  6,  17,  84,  44,  50,  61,  63,  96,  111,  144,  156,  167, 
316,  317 ;  and  the  works  referred  to  under  Covenant- 
ers. 

Mon(t)serrat,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  West  In- 
dia Islands,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  situated  43  miles 
N.W.  of  Guadeloupe,  and  at  a  similar  distance  from  An- 
tigua and  St.  Kitts,  about  11  miles  in  length  and  7  in 
breadth,  contains  an  area  of  47  English  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  a  little  over  7000,  the  females  exceeding 
the  males  by  735.  About  two  thirds  of  the  surface  is 
mountainous  and  barren;  the  rest  is  well  cultivated. 
The  chief  products  are  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses;  but 
cotton,  arrow-root,  and  tamarinds  are  also  exported.  The 
island  forms  a  portion  of  the  government  of  the  Lee- 
ward Isles,  and  is  directly  ruled  by  a  president,  aided 
bv  a  council  and  house  of  assemblv.  The  chief  town  is 
Plymouth,  on  the  south  coast.  The  revenue  of  Mont- 
serrat  in  1860  amounted  to  £3333,  and  the  expenditure 
to  £3243.  In  the  same  year  203  vessels  of  7825  tons 
entered,  and  194  vessels  of  7450  tons  cleared  its  port; 
and  the  total  values  of  imports  and  exports  were  re- 
spectively £20,060  and  £17,043.  The  religion  of  the 
country  is  Christian,  Protestants  predominating  now; 
though  many  Roman  Catholics  have  sprung  from  those 
Irish  settlers  who  entered  the  island  in  1632,  and  the 
French,  who  owned  it  from  1712  till  1746. 

Montyon.    See  Monthyon. 

Monument  is  the  incorrect  rendering  in  Isa.  lxv, 
4  for  'tt2tt,  natsur',  a  guarded  place  ("hidden  thing,* 
as  in  Isa.  xlviii.  6;  elsewhere  "besieged,"  etc),  such  as 
caves  (so  the  Sept.  oirrjXatov),  or  the  adyta  or  shrines 
of  heathen  temples  (so  the  Vulg.  delubra),  as  places  of 
idolatrous  or  illicit  devotion.  It  was  anciently  a  prac- 
tice in  most  nations  for  persons  to  resort  to  the  sepul- 
chres for  the  purpose  of  magic  or  necromancy,  and  this 
still  holds  its  ground  in  India  and  other  Oriental  coun- 
tries.   See  Superstition. 

In  the  Apocrypha, "  monument"  is  the  correct  render- 
ing in  Wisd.  x,  7  for  /irn/jtTo!',  but  inexactly  in  1  Mace, 
xiii,  27  for  qjrodo/ityert,  and  in  2  Mace,  xv,  6  for  rpoirai- 
ov.    See  Tomb. 

For  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  see  those 
countries  respectively. 

Monumental  Theology,  a  term  of  late  em* 
ployed  to  designate  the  scientific  presentation  of  the 
notions  and  doctrines  of  theology  as  they  are  found  in 
and  taught  by  monuments.  It  aims  to  interpret  the 
life  and  thought  of  the  Christian  Church  as  these  are 
unconsciously  recorded  in  monumental  remains.  It  goes 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  historic  investigation,  and 
searches  for  the  isolated  and  fragmentary.  Indeed, 
wherever  Christian  peoples  have  left  a  monumental 
trace  of  their  life  this  discipline  directs  its  inquiries. 

Relation  to  other  Departments. — Since  these  monu- 
mental remains  are  mostly  of  the  nature  of  art-works, 
monumental  theology  is  very  intimately  connected  with 
Art  Criticism,  Art  History,  Archaeology,  Epigraphies, 
and  Numismatics.  What  have  usually  been  regarded 
as  only  auxiliaries  to  Historical  Theology  have  been  re- 
cently elevated  to  an  independent  science.  Art  and 
written  language  differ  entirely,  both  in  their  scope  and 
in  their  modes  of  expression.  Art  appeals  to  the  vhole 
race;  not,  indeed,  through  the  faculty  of  the  under- 
standing, but  through  the  higher  faculty  of  the  intui- 
tion, to  which  physical  sight  is  only  a  medium  or  in- 
strument.   The  difference  is  this:  while  in  thought 
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the  subject  under  consideration  U  resolved  into  its  con- 
stituent elements  by  the  discursive  faculty,  and,  there- 
fore, such  knowledge  is  connected  with  a  series  of  ele- 
ments that  are  apprehended  successively,  an  art-work, 
as  an  object  in  space,  may  be  understood  at  once  in  the 
totality  of  its  elements,  without  division  and  without 
succession.  In  this  respect  the  theology  of  art  differs 
from  dogmatics,  for  example,  since  the  former  would 
have  to  do  chiefly  with  intuitive  truth,  the  latter  with 
results  of  the  exercise  of  the  discursive  faculty. 

But  since  the  Christian  Church  was  founded  in  the 
midst  of  two  great  opposing  systems  of  religion  and 
philosophy— viz.  Heathenism  and  Judaism— these  so- 
called  Christian  monuments  will  often  appear  of  a  mixed 
character.  Likewise,  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  she. has  been  subjected  to  various  attacks  of 
error  from  within  and  without.  Heresies  within  the 
Church,  the  hostile  spirit  of  philosophy,  and  the  perse- 
cuting spirit  of  the  temporal  powers,  have  been  potent 
moulding  influences.  Hence  the  complete  discussion 
of  M  Monumental  Theology"  would  demand  a  careful  es- 
timate of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  these  opposing  ele- 
ments. It  would  therefore  include  the  examination  of 
those  heathen  monuments  that  testify,  by  their  mono- 
theistic character,  either  of  lingering  traces  of  an  orig- 
inal divine  revelation,  or  of  an  expectation  of  an  ap- 
proaching deliverance,  as  well  as  that  class  of  monu- 
ments that  clearly  show  the  presence  and  influence  of 
heretical  systems  in  the  Church  itself. 

Chronological  Limits, — The  principles  of  Christianity, 
from  its  institution  to  the  present  time,  have  evidently 
exerted  a  most  powerful  influence  on  human  thought 
and  life.  Art  has  likewise  been  affected.  While  at 
different  periods  (e.  g.  in  the  Western  Church  during 
the  invasion  of  the  Northern  tribes,  and  in  the  icono- 
clastic struggle  of  the  East)  art  has  suffered  terrible  ca- 
tastrophes, it  has,  nevertheless,  ever  had  a  more  or  less 
intimate  connection  with  the  Christian  Church.  Hence 
it  is  with  no  sufficient  reason  that  a  class  of  writers 
(Bingham,  Rheinwald,  Bohmer, Guericke,  and  Neander) 
have  limited  ecclesiastical  monuments  and  Christian 
archaeology  to  the  chronological  bounds  of  Patristics, 
i.  e.  to  the  first  six  centuries.  More  scientific  is  the 
view  of  another  class  of  writers  (Baumgarten,  Augusti, 
etc),  who  regard  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century 
as  a  modern  boundary ;  since  by  the  revival  of  classical 
studies,  and  the  introduction  of  new  elements  of  life, 
Art  was  liberated  from  its  servitude  to  the  Church,  and 
found  its  subjects  and  inspiration  more  in  nature  and 
the  affairs  of  common  life.  Nevertheless  the  highest 
art  must  ever  find  its  truest  inspiration  in  the  Christian 
religion,  and  therefore  art  monuments  must  continue  to 
embody  much  of  the  Christian  thought  and  spirit  of  an 
age.  Hence  the  more  recent  writers  on  Theological 
Encyclopaedia  (Hagenbach,  Rosenkranz,  etc)  extend  the 
study  of  Christian  monuments  to  the  present  time. 

Synoptical  View  of  the  Science. — Piper,  the  chief  de- 
fender of  monumental  theology  as  an  independent  dis- 
cipline, presents  the  following  scheme  in  his  Einleitimg 
in  die  Monumentale  Theologie:  Since  inscriptions  and 
art  monuments  are  the  chief  subjects  examined  by  mon- 
umental theology,  these  demand  a  twofold  treatment : 
(a.)  An  ontological;  (6.)  a  historical.  In  other  words, 
the  subject  must  be  discussed  partly  according  to  its 
essence,  as  it  is  a  product  of  intellectual  activity  exerted 
on  a  given  material ;  and  partly  according  to  its  histor- 
ical development.  And  since  Christianity  is  recognised 
as  the  chief  inspiring  motive  of  these  Christian  art 
monuments,  another  closely  related  division  is  necessary, 
viz.  the  systematic  arrangement  and  representation  of 
the  ideas  that  have  found  expression  in  Christian  mon- 
uments. Expanded,  there  would  result  the  following 
outline : 

A.  Of  the  essential  nature  of  Christian  art. 
1.  Of  the  art  faculty. 

a.  The  relation  of  the  Charch  to  art  per  se. 
Rise  of  a  Christian  art 


b.  Relation  of  Christian  art  to  the  art  of  clas- 
sical antiquity. 
c  Emancipation  of  art  from  the  Church  at  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Relatiou  of  Protestantism  to  art 
8.  The  artist. 

a.  Relation  of  the  artist  to  the  Chnrch  office: 

(1)  In  Christian  antiquity ;  (8)  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages;  (8)  since  the  close  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages. 

b.  The  training  of  the  artist :  (1)  His  relation 

to  the  antique ;  (2)  his  relation  to  nature ; 
(8)  schools  and  guilds. 
c  The  individuality  of  the  artist 
8.  Art  works. 

a.  The  synthetical  division :  (1)  The  material 

and  its  treatment;  (8)  the  Idea  aud  its 
embodiment 

aa.  The  language  of  art    Symbolism. 

bb.  Art  composition. 

b.  The  analytical  division :  (1)  An  top  tics ;  (8) 

criticism  and  hermenentlcs  of  art-works. 

B.  History  of  Christian  art  and  art-works. 

1.  Chronology  and  geography  of  art 
8.  The  various  species  of  art 

a.  History  of  architecture. 

b.  History  of  the  graphic  arts. 
8.  Art  monuments. 

a.  Civil  monuments  with  Christian  characters: 

(1)  Coins:  (8)  consular  diptychs. 

b.  Private  monuments :  (1)  Monuments  of  do- 

mestic life— gems,  rings,  etc. ;  (8)  sepul- 
chral monuments. 

c.  Ecclesiastical  mounments:  (1)  Architect- 

ure, cemeteries,  churches,  cloisters;  (2) 
vessels  of  the  churches ;  (3)  ornamenta- 
tion of  churches — mosaics,  paintings,  etc 

d.  Monuments  of  ideal  or  free  creative  art 

C.  Christian  art  ideas. 

1.  In  architecture:  symbolism  of  architecture. 

2.  In  the  graphic  arts. 

a.  The  development  of  the  scope  and  range  of 

Christian  representation. 

b.  The  content  of  Christian  representation : 

(1)  Monumental  exegesis;  (8)  monn men- 
tal history  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod ;  (3) 
monumental  dogmntics  and  ethics. 

e.  Practical  utility  of  Christian  representa- 

tions. 

Explanation  and  Justification  of  the  foregoing  Synop- 
sis.— (I.)  In  the  first  branch.  1.  If  we  discuss  the  har- 
mony of  art  with  the  Christian  Church,  and  its  real- 
ization therein,  the  first  thing  to  be  examined  is  the 
essential  nature  of  that  art  itself  both  generally  as  a 
necessary  subject  of  the  activity  of  the  human  mind,  as 
well  as  specially  how  it  accords  with  the  genius  of 
Christianity  itself.  However,  the  problem  here  is  not 
the  same  as  in  the  art  archaeology  of  classical  antiquity, 
since  early  Christianity  holds  an  entirely  different  rela- 
tion to  art  It  is  similar  to  its  relation  to  philosophy. 
Neither  art  nor  philosophy  was  originated  by  the 
Church,  but  both  had  already  passed  through  all  stages 
of  a  great  development.  The  Church  found  art  already 
occupying  human  thought,  and  its  rise  and  history  are 
presupposed.  By  this  art  the  early  Christians  were  as 
much  attracted  as  repelled.  This  conditions  the  de- 
pendence of  the  earliest  Christian  art  on  the  antique — 
most  especially  in  technical  treatment,  but  also  to  some 
extent  in  spirit  and  motive ;  so  that  this  comes  to  be  a 
constitutive  element  in  the  discussion,  just  as  in  the 
earliest  historv  of  doctrines  we  must  carefully  note  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  (specially  the  Platonic)  philoso- 
phy. On  the  other  hand,  the  independence  of  Christian 
art  is  shown  even  in  the  presence  of  the  antique.  Spe- 
cially those  peoples  who  subsequently  appeared  upon 
the  stage  of  history,  and  received  contemporaneously 
their  culture  with  Christianity,  have  developed  from 
the  first  a  characteristically  Christian  art;  since  the 
final  grounds  of  art  antiquity  are  found  in  the  nature  of 
man  itself,  and  to  these  we  must  at  last  return.  This 
art  activity  likewise  takes  direction  among  a  people  to 
that  extent  that  the  period  of  the  perfection  of  Chris- 
tian art  may  be  delayed  by  means  of  its  connection  with 
a  development  so  influenced  by  the  models  of  antiquity. 
At  the  same  time  another  sphere  of  art  life  of  universal 
interest  will  be  liberated,  and  attain  to  an  independent 
value.  According  to  this  view,  the  subjects  that  per- 
tain to  the  essence  of  Christian  art,  as  springing  from  a 
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general  art  susceptibility,  demand  a  preliminary  discus- 
sion. 

2.  The  essential  nature  of  art  from  its  objective  side 
discussed,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  to  the  subjective  ele- 
ment, the  interest  in  which  part  will  depend  upon  the 
personality — specially  the  gifts  and  endowments — of 
him  who  devotes  himself  to  the  service  of  art  and 
the  Church.  In  this  connection,  the  first  question  that 
meets  us  is  the  personal  and  official  relation  of  the  art- 
ist to  the  Church.  At  the  beginning  we  find  the  strange 
contrasts  that  heathen  artists  became  interested  in  Chris- 
tian works  of  art,  while  also  Christian  artists  became 
martyrs.  After  a  period  of  untrammelled  art  develop- 
ment had  elapsed,  at  length,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
both  science  and  art  fell  under  the  exclusive  superin- 
tendence of  monks  and  priests,  until  the  transference 
of  art  to  the  laitv  introduced  the  new  sera.  In  this 
connection  must  also  be  discussed  the  question  of  the 
culture  of  artists,  and  the  diffusion  of  those  important 
guilds,  partly  industrial,  partly  ecclesiastical,  by  whose 
means  the  flourishing  period  of  art  in  the  later  mediaeval 
period  was  ushered  in.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  progress  is 
connected  with  the  indicidual  and  his  work,  and  the 
measure  of  this  progress  is  determined  by  investigation 
of  the  condition  of  the  individual.  In  the  studv  of  the 
development  of  doctrines  and  the  organization  of  the 
early  Church  an  acquaintance  with  the  Christian  fa- 
thers is  of  fundamental  importance.  In  monumental 
theology,  the  history  of  artists  corresponds  to  patristics 
in  the  history  of  doctrines  and  ecclesiastical  polity;  yet 
in  an  inverse  chronological  order,-  since  the  most  noted 
names  of  the  Christian  fathers  arc  found  at  or  near  the 
organization  of  the  Church,  while  the  names  of  the  most 
renowned  masters  of  art  are  associated  with  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  dawning  of  the  modem 
epoch.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  noted  architects, 
the  names  of  artists  hardly  appear  at  all  in  Christian 
antiquity.  So  completely  was  art  merged  in  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  the  Church  that  individual  sen-ice  is  al- 
most forgotten.  In  the  later  Middle  Ages  the  guilds 
effected  a  like  result,  so  that  the  names  of  the  architects 
of  those  most  wonderful  works  that  stand  at  the  very 
acme  of  perfection  are  entirely  wanting.  Subsequently 
to  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  however,  in  the  depart- 
ments of  sculpture  and  painting,  the  individuality  of  the 
artist  again  asserted  itself,  and  art  pursued  its  high  mis- 
sion in  a  most  noteworthy  union  of  free  endowment  and 
the  observance  of  organic  aesthetic  laws. 

3.  The  third  division  has  reference  to  art-creation. 
An  art-work  presupposes  a  material  as  well  as  an  idea. 
Each  is  to  be  examined  by  itself,  as  well  as  in  its  com- 
bination in  the  production  of  a  work  of  art.  On  the 
one  side  is  such  a  moulding  of  the  material  as  to  breathe 
into  it  a  living  soul,  and  create  in  it  a  spiritual  presence. 
This  leads  to  the  discussion  of  the  laws  of  Technics. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  projection  of  the  idea 
into  form — it*  embodiment  in  the  material.  This  gives 
rise  to  questions  of  art  composition.  This  latter  in- 
volves the  laws  of  the  grouping  in  space  of  art  repre- 
sentations. The  first  question  pertains  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  idea  in  space,  to  the  successive  stages  of  the 
transition  from  spiritual  life  to  corporeity ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  language  of  art,  through  what  means,  and  by 
what  law,  art  expresses  thought  and  feeling.  If  we  ex- 
amine painting  and  sculpture,  we  find  this  occurs  in 
part  directly  through  historic  composition ;  in  part,  indi- 
rectly through  symbolic  composition.  In  symbolic  rep- 
resentation, the  entire  visible  world  is  laid  under  contri- 
bution to  aid  in  this  transition  to  the  unseen.  When 
this  method  is  practiced,  as  in  delineations  within  the 
sphere  of  the  Church,  such  means  arc  perfectly  legiti- 
mate. Hence  arise  the  doctrines  of  Christian  art  sym- 
bolism, that  occupies  so  wide  a  field,  and,  theologically 
considered,  is  of  such  vast  significance. 

Here  is  also  naturally  connected  a  department  to 
which  no  certain  and  well-defined  position  has  hitherto 
'been  assigned  (since  notice  has  only  been  taken  of  it  in 


connection  with  the  art  archaeology  of  classical  antiq- 
uity) ;  we  refer  to  Christian  archaeological  criticism  and 
hermeneutics.  This  is  the  very  reverse  of  art  compo- 
sition :  the  latter  treating  of  the  transition  from  the 
thought  and  the  person  of  the  artist  to  the  execution 
of  his  work ;  the  former  leading  from  the  art-work  back 
to  the  thought,  purpose,  and  character  of  the  artist,  and 
to  the  discovery  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
work  was  produced. 

(II.)  The  second  chief  division  of  the  subject— the 
history  of  art— treats  of  the  different  kinds  of  art.  It 
remains  an  open  question  whether  the  subject  of  monu- 
ments should  be  connected  directly  with  this  division 
of  the  subject  or  receive  an  independent  treatment. 
Authorities  are  divided.  To  both,  however,  roust  there 
be  a  preliminary  section  that  shall  describe  art  as  a 
whole  in  its  chronological  development.  With  this  also 
is  naturally  connected  an  account  of  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  monuments.  This  would  include  a  descrip- 
tion of  those  in  situ,  as  well  as  of  those  that  have  been 
artificially  distributed  or  gathered  into  art  collections, 
both  public  and  private. 

(HI.)  The  third  division,  that  treats  of  art  ideas,  cor- 
responds in  some  extent  to  that  which  is  embraced  in 
the  archaeology  of  classical  art,  under  the  head  "  Sub- 
jects of  Formative  Arts."  For  theological  purposes  this 
is  the  chief  difficulty,  and  to  illustrate  this  all  the  other 
portions  are  preliminary  and  subordinate.  Architect- 
ure, from  its  very  nature,  furnishes  to  this  department 
but  a  meagre  contribution,  since  here  symbolism  has 
not  a  wide  range  or  application.  Much  more  copious  in 
materials  are  painting  and  sculpture,  inasmuch  as  since 
the  16th  century  the  history  of  images  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  theological  literature. 

For  a  methodical  treatment  of  this  subject  we  must 
carefully  observe  the  distinction  between  the  historical 
course  that  the  representation  of  images  has  generally 
taken  (in  which  connection  would  be  discussed  the  ques- 
tions what,  by  what  means,  and  in  what  spirit  such 
representation  has  taken  place),  and  the  content  of  such 
representation  (in  which  latter  case  the  whole  range  of 
image  representation  is  to  be  canvassed  and  carefully 
estimated).  This  subject,  being  Christian  in  its  nature, 
has  reference  partly  to  the  sacred  history  in  its  entire 
extension  with  Church  history,  and  partly  to  the  super- 
sensuous  subjects  of  faith,  as  well  as  the  phenomena 
and  motives  of  moral  life.  Hence  would  arise  two  fur- 
ther divisions,  viz.  1,  the  monumental  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  2,  monumental  dogmatics  and  ethics. 
For  the  illustration  of  these  two  departments  the  whole 
wealth  of  monuments  that  have  been  preserved  would 
be  useful,  and  their  connection  as  well  with  the  course 
of  history  as  of  dogma  would  be  shown. 

At  this  point  would  arise  yet  two  other  themes  of 
discussion :  (1.)  The  return  from  this  range  of  Biblical 
representations  to  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  them- 
selves. Since  the  subjects  of  the  Bible,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  are  found  in  numerous  works  of  art  in  all  periods 
of  the  history  of  the  Church,  we  are  thereby  furnished 
a  kind  of  translation  and  commentary  of  the  same.  This 
pictorial  representation  frequently  proves  more  impres- 
sive than  an  oral  or  written  exegesis,  since  the  speaker 
or  writer  can  pass  by  what  is  difficult  in  the  Scriptures 
or  let  it  remain  undetermined,  while  the  artist  cannot, 
but  must  bring  whatever  topic  he  treats  distinctly  before 
the  perception  of  himself  and  others.  As,  therefore,  the 
artist  has  to  practice  a  most  searching  exegetical  avo- 
cation, monuments  of  art  are  exceedingly  rich  original 
sources  of  information  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  also  for  the  related  questions  of  Biblical  in- 
troduction, viz.  the  doctrines  of  the  canon  and  of  linguis- 
tic usage.  Here  rests  the  claim  of  "Monumental  Exe- 
gesis." 

(2.)  The  other  theme  has  reference  to  practical  the- 
ology. Through  the  contemplation  of  a  sacred  subject 
present  to  the  beholder,  and  through  the  interpenetrat- 
ing genius  of  a  gifted  artist,  there  is  doubtless  in  Chris- 
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tian  art  representations  a  grand  power  to  enkindle  and 
exalt  devotional  feeling.  An  art-work,  equally  with 
the  fleeting  word,  has  its  language  of  eloquence,  and  is 
able  to  convince  and  to  inspire.  Hence  there  is  in  mon- 
uments a  practical  power  that  has  been  used  by  the 
Church  in  all  ages  for  purposes  of  moral  and  religious 
training.  The  "  Lay-Bible,"  for  example,  illuminated 
as  it  was  most  copiously,  became  a  most  efficient  means 
of  the  moral  education  of  the  masses,  who  were  unable 
to  read  the  text  of  the  Scripture ;  and  even  the  cultured 
hare  derived  almost  equal  pleasure  and  profit  from  these 
sources.  Practical  theology,  however,  does  not  receive 
such  helpful  and  constant  illustration  from  monuments 
as  the  other  chief  divisions  of  theology. 

The  foregoing  are  among  the  chief  reasons  urged  by 
Piper  in  justification  of  the  term  "Monumental  Theol- 
ogy," and  for  regarding  it  as  an  independent  discipline 
equally  with  "  Patristics,"  "  the  History  of  Doctrines," 
etc  This  claim  to  independence  of  treatment  has  been 
controverted  by  many  eminent  modern  encyclopaedists, 
and  the  question  must  be  regarded  as  still  unsettled. 

Literature* — Since  "  Monumental  Theology''  includes 
under  it  archaeology,  art  history,  epigraphies,  and  nu- 
mismatics, its  literature  would  include  the  literature  of 
these  subjects.  Specially,  see  Piper,  Einleitung  in  die 
Monumentale  Theohffie  (Gotha,  1867,  8vo),  who  gives 
the  literature  from  the  earliest  time ;  also  his  article  in 
Herzog'a  Rcal-Encyklopadie,  xv,  752  sq.,  which  is  a  co- 
pious summary.  See  also  Bennett,  iu  the  Methodist 
Quarterly  Review  (Jan.  1871),  p.  5  sq.,  for  a  brief  esti- 
mate of  some  of  the  most  important  works  on  this  sub- 
ject. One  of  the  most  interesting  fields  of  monumental 
theology  is  found  in  the  early  Christian  catacombs  of 
Koine,  and  the  results  of  explorations  have  been  suc- 
cinctly presented  by  Withrow,  The  Catacomb*  of  Rome, 
and  their  Testimony  relative  to  primitive  Christianity 
(N.  Y.  1874, 12mo).  See  also  Lond  Academy,  October  1, 
1873,  p.  370 ;  Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Rev.  Jan.  1874,  art,  vi ; 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  xciv ;  Meth.  Qr.  Rev.  Oct.  1874, 
art.iv.    (C.W.B.) 

Moody,  Joseph,  an  American  divine  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  was  born  in  1 701.  But  little  is  known 
of  his  earlv  life.  As  a  minister  he  was  noted  for  his  manv 
eccentricities,  but  also  for  his  piety,  and  as  a  remarka- 
bly useful  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  Iu  his  younger  years 
hs  often  preached  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  parish, 
which  was  in  Maine,  and  wherever  he  went  the  people 
hung  upon  his  lips.  In  one  of  his  excursions  he  went 
as  far  as  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  his  exertions  were  the 
means  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  church.  Such  was 
the  sanctity  of  his  character  that  it  impressed  the  irre- 
ligious with  awe.  He  also  with  importunate  earnest- 
ness pleaded  the  cause  of  the  poor,  and  was  very  char- 
itable himself.  It  was  bv  his  own  choice  that  he  de- 
rived  his  support  from  a  free  contribution,  rather  than 
a  fixed  salary ;  and  in  one  of  his  sermons  he  mentions 
that  he  had  been  thus  supported  twenty  years,  and  yet 
had  been  under  uo  necessity  of  spending  one  hour  in  a 
week  in  care  for  the  world.  Some  remarkable  instances 
of  answers  to  his  prayers,  and  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  event  and  his  faith,  are  not  yet  forgotten  in 
York.  The  hour  of  dinner  once  came,  and  his  table  was 
unsupplied  with  provisions;  but  he  insisted  upon  hav- 
ing the  cloth  laid,  saying  to  his  wife  he  was  confident 
that  they  should  be  furnished  by  the  bounty  of  God. 
At  this  moment  some  one  rapped  at  the  door,  and  pre- 
sented a  ready-cooked  dinner.  It  was  sent  by  persons 
who  on  that  day  had  made  an  entertainment,  and  who 
knew  the  poverty  of  Mr.  Moody.  He  published  several 
of  his  discourses.  See  Sullivan,  Maine,  p.  238 ;  Allen, 
Biographical  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the 
A  mer.  Pulpit,  vol.  iL 

Moody,  Joshua,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  in  Wales  in  1683.  His  father  migrated  to  this 
country,  and  settled  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  in  1685,  and 
Joshua  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  class  of  1658. 


There  had  been  no  regular  clergyman  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  previous  to  1658,  in  which  year  he  began  to 
preach,  and  a  church  being  formed  in  1671,  he  was  or- 
dained pastor.  In  1684  Cranfield,  the  governor,  had 
him  unjustly  imprisoned  for  nonconformity  with  the 
Church  of  England  rites,  and  after  a  confinement  of 
thirteen  weeks  he  was  set  free,  but  commanded  to  cease 
preaching  in  the  province.  Going  to  Boston,  he  became 
the  assistant  in  the  First  Church,  and  was  also  invited 
to  take  charge  of  Harvard  University,  but  he  declined 
the  last-named  offer,  and  in  1692  returned  to  his  charge 
at  Portsmouth.  During  the  witchcraft  troubles  in  1692 
he  had  opposed  the  unjust  and  violent  measures  towards 
the  imagined  offenders,  and  aided  Philip  English  and 
his  wife  to  escape  from  prison.  His  zeal  iu  this  matter 
caused  his  dismissal  from  his  church,  and  he  retired 
from  the  ministry.  He  died  in  1697.  He  published. 
A  practical  Discourse  concerning  the  choice  Benefit  of 
Communion  with  God  in  his  House,  witnessed  unto  by  the 
Experience  of  Saints  as  the  best  Improvement  of  Time% 
being  the  Sum  of  several  Sermons  on  Psalm  Ixxxiv,  10, 
preached  at  Boston  on  Lecture  Days  (Boston,  1685  and 
1746,  12 mo) : — A  Sermon  on  the  Sin  of  Formality  in 
God's  Worship,  or  the  Formal  Worshipper  proved  a 
Liar  and  Deceiver,  preached  on  the  Weekly  lecture  in 
Boston  from  Hosea  ii,  12;  and  two  or  three  occasional 
sermons.  See  Cotton  Mather's  Funeral  Sermon,  Mag- 
nolia, iv,  192-199 ;  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit, 
i,  160 ;  Drake,  Diet,  of  A  mer.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Moody,  Samuel,  an  American  divine  of  some 
note,  was  bom  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  Jan.  4, 1676 ;  was  ed« 
ucated  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1697 ; 
then  entered  upon  the  special  study  of  theology,  and 
Dec.  29, 1700,  was  ordained  to  the  sacred  ministry  in  the 
Congregational  Church  at  York,  Me.,  where  he  died, 
Nov.  13, 1747.  Like  his  namesake,  Joseph,  who  flour- 
ished very  near  his  time,  he  was  eccentric,  though  also 
a  verv  useful  man.  He  also  refused  a  stated  salary,  and 
depended  altogether  upon  voluntary  contributions,  many 
of  which  were  spent  upon  the  poor  aud  the  needy.  He 
published,  The  Doleful  State  of  the  Damned  (1710)  :— 
Judas  Bung  up  in  Chains  (1714): — Election  Sermon 
(1721): — Life  and  Death  of  Joseph  Quasson,  an  Indian 
(1729).  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors, 
s.  v. ;  Drake,  Diet,  of  A  mer.  Biog.  s.  v. ;  Sprague,  A  nnals 
of  the  A  mer.  Pulpit,  vol.  ii. 

Moody,  Samuel  S.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Powhattan  Coun- 
ty, Va.,  May  1, 1810;  was  converted  in  1828,  joined  the 
ministry  in  the  Tennessee  Conference,  and  held  the  fol- 
lowing appointments:  1831,  Lebanon  Circuit;  1832, 
Sandy  Circuit;  1833,  Nashville  Station;  1834,  Mem- 
phis Station ;  1835,  Florence  Station ;  1836,  Montgom- 
ery Circuit;  1837,  Lebanon  District;  1839,  Murfrecsbor- 
ough  District ;  was  transferred  to  the  Memphis  Confer- 
ence in  1841,  and  appointed  to  Jackson  District;  in  1842 
to  Memphis  Station ;  in  1843  to  Jackson  Station ;  was 
transferred  back  to  the  Tennessee  Conference  in  1844,  and 
appointed  to  Mitrfreesborough  Station;  in  1845,  1846, 
and  1847,  to  Huntsville  District,  and  in  1848  to  Nash- 
ville District.  In  the  fall  of  1850  failing  health  obliged 
him  to  take  a  supernumerary  relation,  and,  after  years 
of  wasting  affliction,  he  died  May  5, 1863.  "  The  older 
members  of  this  Conference  will  long  cherish  the  mem- 
ory of  his  many  virtues,  and  class  him  among  the 
brightest  and  best  and  most  beloved  of  its  members. 
Perhaps  no  man  of  our  Conference  was  more  universally 
beloved;  indeed,  the  virtues  of  this  holy  man  will  live 
in  the  memories  of  thousands  as  long  as  life  shall  last. 
He  never  had  an  enemy.  Our  Church  has  seldom  pro- 
duced so  pure  a  specimen  of  our  holy  religion." — Min, 
Arm.  Conf.  M.  E.  Church,  South,  ii  (1858-65),  546. 

Moon  OWS  yare'ach,  so  called  from  its  paleness ; 
Chald.  rn*\  yerach',  Ezra  vi,  15;  Dan.  iv,  26;  poetical 
naai,  WwiwA',  the  white,  Cant,  vi,  10;  Isa,  xxiv,  23; 
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xxx,  26 ;  Gr.  mXrjvn),  the  leaser  of  the  two  great  celes- 
tial luminaries.    See  Astronomy. 

1.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  neither  of  the 
terms  by  which  the  Hebrews  designated  the  moon  con- 
tains any  reference  to  its  office  or  essential  character; 
they  simply  describe  it  by  the  accidental  quality  of  color. 
Another  explanation  of  the  second  term  is  proposed  in 
Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i,  615,  to  the  effect  that  it  has 
reference  to  lebendh, "  a  brick,"  and  embodies  the  Baby- 
lonian notion  of  Sin,  the  moon,  as  being  the  god  of  ar- 
chitecture. The  strictly  parallel  use  of  yareach  in  Joel 
ii,  31  and  Ezek.  xxxii,  7,  as  well  as  the  analogy  in  the 
sense  of  the  two  words,  seems  a  strong  argument  against 
the  view.  The  Greek  ffeXqvn,  from  veXac,  expresses 
this  idea  of  brilliancy  more  vividly  than  the  Hebrew 
terms.  The  Indo-European  languages  recognised  the 
moon  as  the  measurer  of  time,  and  have  expressed  its 
office  in  this  respect,  all  the  terms  applied  to  it — fiTjvy 
moon,  etc — finding  a  common  element  with  fitrptiv,  to 
measure,  in  the  Sanscrit  root  ma  (Pott's  Etynu  Forsch. 
i,  194).  The  nations  with  whom  the  Hebrews  were 
brought  into  more  immediate  contact  worshipped  the 
moon  under  various  designations  expressive  of  its  influ- 
ence in  the  kingdom  of  nature.  The  exception  which 
the  Hebrew  language  thus  presents  would  appear  to  be 
based  on  the  repugnance  to  nature-worship  which  runs 
through  their  whole  system,  and  which  induced  the 
precautionary  measure  of  giving  it  in  reality  no  name 
at  all,  substituting  the  circuitous  expressions  "lesser 
light"  (Gen.  i,  16),  the  "pale,"  or  the  "white."  The 
same  tendency  to  avoid  the  notion  of  personality  may 
perhaps  be  observed  in  the  indifference  to  gender,  yare- 
ach being  masculine,  and  lebandh  feminine.    See  below. 

2.  The  moon  held  an  important  place  in  the  kingdom 
of  nature  as  known  to  the  Hebrews.  In  the  history  of 
the  creation  (Gen.  i,  14-16)  it  appears  simultaneously 
with  the  sun,  and  is  described  in  terms  which  imply  its 
independence  of  that  body  as  far  as  its  light  is  con- 
cerned. Conjointly  with  the  sun,  it  was  appointed  "  for 
signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  years ;"  though 
in  this  respect  it  exercised  a  more  important  influence, 
if  by  the  "  seasons"  we  understand  the  great  religious 
festivals  of  the  Jews,  as  is  particularly  stated  in  Psa. 
civ,  19  ("He  appointed  the  moon  for  seasons1'),  and 
more  at  length  in  Ecclus.  xliii,  6,  7.  Hence,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  time  among  the  Israelites,  a  lunation  was  the  pe- 
riod of  their  month ;  and  many  of  their  festivals  were  on 
the  new  moon,  or  on  one  of  its  quarterly  phases  (Ecclus. 
xliii,  6  sq. ;  comp.  Sonar  in  Gen.  foL  286).  See  Month. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  Passover,  their 
chief  festival  (see  BUhr,  Symbol  ii,  639).  See  Passovkb. 
Besides  this,  the  moon  had  its  special  office  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  light;  it  was  appointed  "to  rule  over  the 
night,"  as  the  sun  over  the  day,  and  thus  the  appear- 
ance of  the  two  founts  of  light  served  "  to  divide  be- 
tween the  day  and  between  the  night"  In  order  to 
enter  fully  into  this  idea,  we  must  remember  both  the 
greater  brilliancy  of  the  moonlight  in  Eastern  countries, 
and  the  larger  amount  of  work,  particularly  travelling, 
that  is  carried  on  by  its  aid.  The  appeals  to  sun  and 
moon  conjointly  are  hence  more  frequent  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Hebrews  than  they  might  otherwise  have 
been  (Josh,  x,  12;  Psa.  lxxii,  5,  7, 17;  Eccles.  xii,  2; 
xxiv,  23,  etc.) ;  in  some  instances,  indeed,  the  moon  re- 
ceives a  larger  amount  of  attention  than  the  sun  (e.  g. 
Psa.  viii,  8 ;  lxxxix,  37).  The  inferiority  of  its  light  is 
occasionally  noticed,  as  in  Gen.  i,  16 ;  in  Cant  vi,  10, 
where  the  epithets  "  fair"  and  "  clear"  (or,  rather,  spot- 
less, and  hence  extremely  brilliant)  are  applied  respec- 
tively to  moon  and  sun ;  and  in  Isa.  xxx,  26,  where  the 
equalizing  of  its  light  to  that  of  the  sun  conveys  an  im- 
age of  the  highest  glory.  Its  influence  on  vegetable  or 
animal  life  receives  but  little  notice;  the  expression  in 
Deut  xxxiii,  14,  which  the  A.  V.  refers  to  the  moon, 
signifies  rather  months  as  the  period  of  ripening  fruits. 
The  coldness  of  the  night-dews  is  prejudicial  to  the 
health,  and  particularly  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  ex- 


posed to  it,  and  the  idea  expressed  in  Psa.  exxi,  6  ("  The 
moon  shall  not  smite  thee  by  night")  may  have  refer- 
ence to  the  general  or  the  particular  evil  effect:  blind- 
ness is  still  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  moon's 
rays  on  those  who  sleep  under  the  open  heaven,  both  by 
the  Arabs  (Carne's  Letters,  i,  88)  and  by  Europeaus. 
If  this  extreme  (comparative)  cold  is  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  Oriental  custom  of  sleeping  sub  divo, 
out  of  doors,  a  la  belle  etoile,  on  the  flat  roofs  of  houses, 
or  even  on  the  ground,  without  in  all  cases  sufficient 
precautionary  measures  for  protecting  the  body,  we  see 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  whence  arose*  the  evil 
influence  ascribed  to  the  moon.  In  the  East  Indies 
similar  effects  result  from  similar  exposure.  The  con- 
nection between  the  moon's  phases  and  certain  forms  of 
disease,  whether  madness  or  epilepsy,  is  expressed  in 
the  Greek  ot\tivid&o$ai  (Matt  iv,  24;  xvii,  15),  in  the 
Latin  derivative  "lunatic,"  and  in  our  "moon-struck." 
The  various  influences  anciently  attributed  to  the  moon 
in  her  different  phases  (Pliny,  ii,  102),  not  only  in 
changes  of  the  weather  (Varro,  R.  R.  i,  37 ;  Virgil,  Georg. 
i,  275,  427 ;  comp.  Hos.  v,  7 ;  Isa.  xlvii,  13),  but  also  in 
physical  effects  upon  the  human  system  (Macrob.  Sat, 
vii,  16;  comp.  Psa.  exxi,  6),  is  a  superstition  (Horat. 
Ars  Poet,  v,  454;  Virgil,  uEn.  iv,  512)  still  very  preva- 
lent in  the  East  (Rosenmuller,  Morgtnl.  iv,  108),  and 
has  not  even  ceased  among  modern  Occidentals  (comp. 
Hone,  Every-day  Book,  i,  1509 ;  Shakespeare,  Aiids.  X. 
D.  ii,  2;  Othello,  v,  2),  although  science  has  shown  that 
this  planet  has  no  specific  influence  either  upon  meteor- 
ology or  health.  See  Hayn,  De  Planetar.  in  Corp.  hum, 
Jnfiuxu  (Frckf.  1805) ;  Kretschmar,  De  Astror.  in  Corp. 
hum,  Imperio  (Jena,  1820) ;  Raschig,  Be  luwe  imperio  in 
valetud.  corp.  hum.  nullo  (Vit  1787) ;  Krazenstein,  Ein- 
fiuss  des  Mondes  tndm.  Korp.  (Halle,  1747) ;  Reil,  A  r- 
chir.f.  Physiol  i,  183  sq.    See  Lunatic 

3.  The  clearness  of  the  Oriental  atmosphere  early  led 
to  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  (Herod,  ii,  47 ; 
Strabo,  xii,  p.  557;  Pliny,  viii,  1,  etc.),  among  which 
the  moon  received  special  honors  (Job  xxxi,  26 ;  comp. 
Julian,  Or  at.  in  Saletn.  p.  90),  as  the  most  conspicuous 
object  of  the  nocturnal  firmament  (comp.  Deut.  iv,  19 : 
xvii,  3;  2  Kings  xxiii,  6;  Jer.  viii,  2;  see  Selden,  Lit 
Syr.  i,  239  sq.).  If  the  sun  "rules  the  day,"  the  moon 
has  the  throne  of  night,  which,  if  less  gorgeous  than 
that  of  the  sun,  is  more  attractive,  because  of  a  less  op- 
pressively brilliant  light,  while  her  retinue  of  surround- 
ing stars  seems  to  give  a  sort  of  truth  to  her  regal  state, 
and  certainly  adds  not  inconsiderably  to  her  beauty. 
There  is  to  the  same  effect  a  remarkable  passage  in  Ju- 
lian (Or at.  in  Salem,  p.  90):  "From  my  childhood  I 
was  filled  with  a  wonderful  love  for  the  rays  of  that 
goddess ;  and  when,  in  my  boyhood,  I  directed  my  eyes 
to  her  ethereal  light,  I  was  quite  beside  myself.  By 
night  especially,  when  I  found  myself  under  a  wide, 
pure,  cloudless  sky,  I  forgot  everything  else  under  her 
influence,  and  was  absorbed  in  the  beauties  of  heaven, 
so  that  I  did  not  hear  if  addressed,  nor  was  aware  of 
what  I  did.  I  appeared  solely  to  be  engaged  with  this 
divinity,  so  that  even  when  a  beardless  boy  I  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  star-gazer."  Accordingly  the 
worship  of  the  moon  was  extensively  practiced  by  the 
nations  of  the  East,  and  under  a  variety  of  aspects.  In 
Egypt  it  was  honored  under  the  form  of  Isis,  and  was 
one  of  the  only  two  deities  which  commanded  the  rev- 
erence of  all  the  Egyptians  (Herod,  ii,  42,  47).  In 
Syria  it  was  represented  by  that  one  of  the  Ashtaroth 
(i.  e.  of  the  varieties  which  the  goddess  Astarte,  or 
Ashtoreth,  underwent)  surnamed  "  Karnaim,"  from  the 
horns  of  the  crescent  moon  by  which  she  was  distin- 
guished. See  Ashtoreth.  In  Babylonia  it  formed 
one  of  a  triad  in  conjunction  with  iEther  and  the  sun, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Sin,  received  the  honored  titles 
of  "  Lord  of  the  month,"  "  King  of  the  gods,"  etc.  (Raw- 
linson's Herodotus,  i,  614).  There  are  indications  of  a 
very  early  introduction  into  the  countries  adjacent  to 
Palestine  of  a  species  of  worship  distinct  from  any  that 
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we  have  hitherto  noticed,  viz.  of  the  direct  homage  of 
the  heavenly  bodies— sun,  moon,  and  stars— which  is  the 
characteristic  of  Sabiamsm  (q.  v.).  The  first  notice  which 
we  have  of  this  is  in  Job  (xxxi,  26,  27),  and  it  is  ob- 
servable that  the  warning  of  Moses  (DeuL  iv,  19)  is  di- 
rected against  this  nature-worship,  rather  than  against 
the  form  of  moon-worship  which  the  Israelites  must 
have  witnessed  in  Egypt.  At  a  later  period,  however, 
the  worship  of  the  moon  in  its  grosser  form  of  idol-wor- 
ship was  introduced  from  Syria:  we  have  no  evidence 
indeed  that  the  Ashtoreth  of  the  Zidonians,  whom  Solo- 
mon introduced  (1  Kings  xi,  5),  was  identified  in  the 
minds  of  the  Jews  with  the  moon,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  moon  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of 
an  image  in  Manasseh's  reign,  although  Movers  (PAd- 
niz.  i,  66, 164)  has  taken  up  the  opposite  view;  for  we 
are  distinctly  told  that  the  king  "made  an  atherak  (A. 
Y.  'grove'),  i.  e.  an  image  of  Ashtoreth,  and  worshipped 
all  the  host  of  heaven"  (2  Kings  xxi,  3),  which  atherak 
was  destroyed  by  Josiah,  and  the  prfcsts  that  burned 
incense  to  the  moon  were  put  down  (xxiii,  4,  5).  At  a 
somewhat  later  period  the  worship  of  the  '*  queen  of 
heaven"  was  practiced  in  Palestine  (Jcr.  vii,  18;  xliv, 
17).  The  title  has  generally  been  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  moon  (comp.  Horace,  Carm.  Scec.  85;  Apuleius, 
Metam,  ii,  p.  254),  but  some  think  it  more  probable  that 
the  Oriental  Venus  is  intended,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  (1)  the  title  of  Urania  "  of  heaven"  was  peculiar- 
ly appropriate  to  Venus,  whose  worship  was  borrowed 
by  the  Persians  from  the  Arabians  and  Assyrians  {He- 
rod, i,  131, 199) ;  (2)  the  votaries  of  this  goddess,  whose 
chief  function  was  to  preside  over  births,  were  wom- 
en ;  and  we  find  that  in  Palestine  the  married  women 
are  specially  noticed  as  taking  a  prominent  part ;  (3)  the 
peculiarity  of  the  title,  which  occurs  only  in  the  pas- 
sages quoted,  looks  as  if  the  worship  were  a  novel  one ; 
and  this  is  corroborated  by  the  term  kavvdn  CjJS)  ap- 
plied to  the  "cakes,"  which  is  again  so  peculiar  that 
the  Sept.  has  retained  it  (xavwv),  deeming  it  to  be,  as 
it  not  improbably  was,  a  foreign  word.  Whether  the 
Jews  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  "  queen  of  heaven" 
from  the  Philistines,  who  possessed  a  very  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Venus  Urania  at  Ascalon  {Herod,  i,  105),  or  from 
the  Egyptians,  whose  god  Athor  was  of  the  same  char- 
acter, is  uncertain.    See  Qoeen  ok  Heaves. 

The  moon  was  regarded  in  the  old  Syrian  superstition 
as  subject  to  the  suns  influence,  which  was  worshipped 
as  the  active  and  generative  power  of  nature,  while  the 
moon  was  reverenced  as  the  passive  and  producing 
power.  The  moon,  accordingly,  was  looked  upon  as 
feminine.  Herein  Oriental  usage  agrees  with  our  own. 
But  this  usage  was  by  no  means  universal.  The  gender 
of  mond  in  German  is  an  exception  in  modern  days, 
which  may  justify  the  inference  that  even  among  the 
Northern  nations  the  moon  has  masculine  qualities  as- 
cribed to  it.  By  the  people  of  Carran,  in  Mesopotamia, 
the  moon  was  worshipped  as  a  male  deity,  and  called 
Lunus.  Spartian  tells  us  these  people  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  such  as  believe  the  moon  to  be  a  goddess,  and 
not  a  god,  will  be  their  wives'  slaves  as  long  as  they 
live ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  those  who  esteem  ber  to  be 
a  god  will  ever  be  masters  of  their  wives,  and  never  be 
overcome  by  their  artifices.  The  same  author  tells  us 
that  there  were  remaining  several  medals  of  the  Nysie- 
ans,  Magnesians,  and  other  Greek  nations,  which  repre- 
sented the  moon  in  the  dress  and  under  the  name  of  a 
man,  and  covered  with  an  Armenian  bonnet.  The  Egyp- 
tians also  represented  their  moon  as  a  male  deity,  Ihoth ; 
and  Wilkinson  (Anc  Egypt,  v,  5)  remarks  that "  the  same 
custom  of  calling  it  male  is  retained  in  the  East  to  the 
present  day,  while  the  sun  is  considered  feminine,  as  in 
the  language  of  the  Germans.  Ihoth,  in  the  character 
of  Lunus,  the  moon,  has  sometimes  a  man's  face,  with 
the  crescent  of  the  moon  upon  his  head  supporting  a 
disk."  Plutarch  says  the  Egyptians  "  call  the  moon  the 
mother  of  the  world,  and  hold  it  to  be  of  both  sexes : 


female,  aa  it  receives  the  influence  of  the  sun ;  male,  aa 
it  scatters  and  disperses  through  the  air  the  principles 
of  fecundity."  In  other  countries  also  the  moon  was 
held  to  be  hermaphrodite.  Another  pair  of  dissimilar 
qualities  was  ascribed  to  the  moon — the  destructive  and 
the  generative  faculty — whence  it  was  worshipped  as  a 
bad  as  well  as  a  good  power.  The  Egyptians  sacrificed 
to  the  moon  when  she  was  at  the  fulL  The  victims  of- 
fered to  her  were  swine,  which  the  Egyptians  held  to 
be  impure  animals,  and  were  forbidden  to  offer  them  to 
any  other  deities  but  that  planet  and  Bacchus.  When 
they  sacrificed  to  the  moon,  and  had  killed  the  victim, 
they  put  the  end  of  the  tail,  with  the  spleen  and  fat, 
into  the  caul,  and  burned  them  on  the  sacred  fire,  and 
ate  the  rest  of  the  flesh  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon. 
Those  whose  poverty  would  not  admit  of  the  expense 
of  this  sacrifice  moulded  a  bit  of  paste  into  the  shape  of 
a  hog,  and  offered  up  that  (Herodotus,  i,  2).  In  India 
this  goddess  bore  the  name  of  Afaja ;  among  the  Syr- 
ians, Mylitta;  among  the  Phoenicians,  Astarte  or  Ash- 
torethf  among  the  Greeks,  Artemis;  and  among  the 
Romans,  Diana  (see  Bahr,  Symbol,  i,  436  sq.,  478 ;  ii,  222, 
232).  In  these  nations,  however,  the  moon  was  usually 
the  representative  of  the  benign  or  prolific  power  of 
nature.  See  Carpzov,  A  pparaU  p.  5 10 ;  Frtschmuth,  De 
Melecheth  Cali  (Jen.  1663) ;  A.  Calov,  De  Sdenotatria 
(ViU  1680).    See  Astrology. 

In  the  Western  world  also  the  moon  has  been,  and 
continues  even  now  to  be  worshipped  or  superstitiously 
regarded.  In  Europe  there  are  several  countries  in 
which  untold  superstitious  acts  are  performed,  depend- 
ing upon  the  moon's  rotation  (see  Brand,  Popular  An- 
tiquities of  Great  Britain,  Index  in  vol  iii).  In  Great 
Britain  and  the  Northern  wilds  the  moon  is  placed 
highest  in  the  scale  of  nature-worship.  In  America  the 
wild  man,  like  other  heathen,  both  of  civilized  and  bar- 
barous races,  has  been  long  accustomed  to  the  thought 
that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  possessed  of  animation, 
and  even  gifted  with  some  measure  of  intelligence.  To 
each,  accordingly,  has  been  ascribed  an  independent,  vi- 
talizing soul.  The  sun-god,  for  example,  is  the  living 
sun  itself,  and  worship  is  never  paid  to  it  symbolically, 
as  if  it  were  the  representative  of  some  invisible  or 
absent  spirit,  but  because  it  is  an  actual  depository  of 
the  Bupersensuous,  an  embodiment  of  the  divine.  As 
the  sun  stands  for  the  Creator,  so  the  moon  is  con- 
nected, as  in  Babylonian  mythology,  with  the  thought 
of  some  evil  principle.  Says  M  tiller  (Amerikaniseke 
Urreligionen),  **  The  rude  American  was  haunted  by  the 
thought  of  some  co-equal  and  co-ordinate  array  of  hos- 
tile deities,  who  manifested  their  malignant  nature  by 
creating  discord,  sickness,  death,  and  every  possible 
form  of  evil.  These  were  held  in  numerous  cases  to 
obey  the  leadership  of  the  moon,  which,  owing  to  its 
changeful  aspects,  have  become  identical  with  the  ca- 
pricious, evil-minded  spirit  of  American  Indians"  (p.  58 ; 
comp.  170,  272;  comp.  also  Brinton,  Myths  of  the  New 
World,  p.  130-140).  In  Africa  moon-worship  prevails 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Living- 
stone (Tvavtls  in  South  Africa,  p.  235). 

4.  In  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture  the  moon 
is  frequently  noticed  as  presaging  events  of  the  greatest 
importance  through  the  temporary  or  permanent  with- 
drawal of  its  light  (Isa.  xiii,  10 ;  Joel  ii,  81 ;  Matt,  xxiv, 
29 ;  Mark  xiii,  24) :  in  these  and  similar  passages  we 
have  an  evident  allusion  to  the  mysterious  awe  with 
which  eclipses  were  viewed  by  the  Hebrews  in  common 
with  other  nations  of  antiquity  (comp.  Jer.  xiii,  16; 
Ezek.  xxxii,  7,  8;  Rev.  viii,  12).  With  regard  to  the 
symbolic  meaning  of  the  moon  in  Rev.  xii,  1,  we  have 
only  to  observe  that  the  ordinary  explanations,  viz.  the 
sublunary  world,  or  the  changeableness  of  its  affairs, 
seem  to  derive  no  authority  from  the  language  of  the 
O.  T.,or  from  the  ideas  of  the  Hebrews.— Kitto;  Smith; 
Winer. 

MOON  or  Lunette  (Isa.  iii,  18).    See  Tins, 

MOON,  NEW.    See  New  Moos. 
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"  Moor,  Michael,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  who 
Nourished  in  England  from  1640  to  1726,  was  a  native 
of  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  spent  some  time  in  France,  at 
one  time  tilling  the  post  of  principal  of  the  College  of 
Navarre.  In  England  he  was  regius  professor  of  phi- 
losophy, Greek,  and  Hebrew.  He  wrote,  De  Existentia 
Dei  et  Numana  Immortalitate  (Paris,  1692, 8vo) : — Ifor- 
tatio  ad  Studium  Lingua  Graces  et  Hebraices  (1700, 
12rao) : — Vera  Sciendi  Methodus  (Paris,  1716,  8vo) ; 
against  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes.  See  Harris's 
Ware's  Ireland,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer. 
Authors,  s.v. 

Moor,  ThoroughgOOd,  a  missionary  of  the  An- 
glican establishment  to  the  "Iroquois  or  Praying  In- 
dians," flourished  near  the  opening  of  the  18th  century, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  now  known  as  Albany,  the 
capital  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Mr.  Moor  arrived  in 
New  York  from  England  in  1704,  and,  after  a  stay  at 
Albany  long  enough  to  acquire  the  Indian  tongue,  be  at 
once  set  out  upon  his  work,  and  for  many  years  labored 
among  the  Iroquois.  His  success  was  limited  because  of 
the  opposition  manifested  by  lord  Combury,  at  that  time 
governor  of  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  colonies. 
Moor  for  some  time  braved  all  opposition,  but,  encoun- 
tering the  ill-will  of  the  governor,  he  was  incarcerated, 
and  after  his  escape  from  prison  went  to  sea,  and  was 
lost  on  his  homeward  voyage.  See  Anderson,  Hist.  Col. 
Ch.  iii,  415  sq. ;  Hawkins,  Hist.  p.  264  sq.,  271,  281. 

Moore,  Aaron,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  born  in  Ohio  April  2,  1818; 
joined  the  Church  when  about  twenty  years  old,  was 
admitted  into  the  Louisville  Conference  in  1846,  and 
remained  a  regular  minister  of  the  Gospel,  tilling  many 
important  appointments  with  great  acceptability  until 
the  fall  of  1859,  when,  his  health  failing  him,  he  ac- 
cepted a  superannuated  relation,  and  retained  it  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Madisonville,  K v., 
Oct.  15, 1863.  See  Attn.  A  rm.  Conf.  At.  E.  Church,  South, 
ii  (1858-65),  481. 

Moore,  Benjamin,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Newton,  N.  J.,  and 
was  educated  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  New 
York,  where  he  graduated  in  1768,  and  then  devoted  his 
time  to  the  study  of  theology,  supporting  himself  by 
private  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin.  In  May,  1774, 
he  went  to  England  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  and  in 
June  of  that  year  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  by  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  on  his  return  to  America  offici- 
ated in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  of  which  he  became 
rector,  Dec.  22, 1800.  The  extent  of  Dr.  Moore's  labors, 
and  his  popularity  in  this  position,  were  beyond  all  prec- 
edent, and  when,  in  1801,  the  diocese  needed  a  bishop, 
he  was  elected  and  consecrated.  He  was  also  made 
president  of  Columbia  College  in  this  year,  and  so  re- 
mained until  1811,  continuing  all  the  while  the  duties 
of  his  ministry,  and  even  until  his  death,  Feb.  27, 1816. 
From  1811  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  Dr.  Hobart,  who 
afterwards  succeeded  him,  acted  as  his  assistant  bishop, 
bishop  Moore  having  been  struck  with  paralysis,  and 
thus  disabled  from  discharging  any  longer  the  duties  of 
his  office.  Bishop  Moore  was  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  an  able  pulpit  orator.  He  was,  with  one  single  ex- 
ception, the  last  of  the  venerable  men  in  the  diocese  of 
New  York  who  had  derived  their  ordination  from  the 
parent  Church  of  England.  He  published  two  sermons 
in  the  American  Preacher  (vols,  i  and  ii,  1791) : — A  Ser- 
mon before  the  General  Convention  (1804) : — A  Pamphlet 
in  Vindication  of  Episcopal  Services  (2  vols.  8vo).  His 
Posthumous  Sermons  were  published  under  the  direction 
of  his  son,  Clement  C.  Moore,  LL.D.  (N.  Y.  1824, 2  vols. 
8vo).  Sec  Spraguc,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer*  Pulpit,  v,  299 ; 
Bishop  White,  Memoirs  of  the  Episcopal  Church  (1836), 
p.  82 ;  Moore,  Hist,  of  Columbia  College ;  Anderson,  Hist, 
of  the  Colonial  Church,  iii,  611  sq. ;'  Drake,  Diet,  of  A  mer. 
Biog.fi.  v.    (J.H.W.) 

Moore,  Charles,  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Es- 


tablishment, eldest  son  of  archbishop  Moore,  was  edu#- 
cated  first  at  Westminster  School,  and  next  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees  and  ob- 
tained a  fellowship.  He  flourished  in  the  second  half  of 
the  last  century,  first  as  rector  of  Cuxton,  in  Kent,  then 
as  vicar  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Rochester,  and  later  as  one 
of  the  six  preachers  of  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury. 
He  wrote,  A  Visitation  Sermon  preached  before  his  Fa- 
ther (1785,  4to)  i— A  full  Inquiry  into  the  Subject  of  Su- 
icide (1790,  2  vols.  4to) :—  The  good  Effects  of  a  united 
Trust  in  the  A  rm  of  the  Flesh  and  the  A  rm  of  the  Lord, 
a  Sermon  (1804,  8vo) :— Female  Compassion  illustrated, 
a  Sermon  (1806, 8vo)  -.—Personal  Reform  the  only  effect- 
ual Basis  of  National  Reform,  a  Sermon  (1810,  8vo). 
See  Biog.  Diet,  of  Living  Authors  (Lond.  1816,  8vo),  p. 
239. 

Moore,  Clement  Clarke,  LL.D.,  an  American 
scholar,  noted  for  his  knowledge  of  exegetical  theology, 
son  of  Benjamin  Moore,  was  born  in  New  York  July  15, 
1779;  was  educated  at  Columbia  College,  class  of  1798; 
then  entered  on  the  special  study  of  Hebrew,  and  after 
a  while  secured  the  appointment  as  professor  of  Bib- 
lical literature  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Seminary, 
New  York;  in  1821  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  He- 
brew and  Greek  literature,  and  later  to  Oriental  and 
Greek  literature.  While  in  connection  with  the  "  Gen- 
eral Seminary''  of  his  Church,  as  it  came  finally  to  be 
known,  he  donated  to  it  the  large  plot  of  ground  upen 
which  its  buildings  now  stand.  In  1850  he  received  the 
title  of  emeritus  professor,  and  lived  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  institution  he  had  served  so  many  years,  and  so 
acceptably,  until  July  10, 1863,  his  death  occurring  at 
Newport,  K.  I.,  whither  he  had  gone  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer recreating.  To  Dr.  Moore  belongs  the  honor  cf 
having  published  the  first  American  contributions  to 
Hebrew  philology,  viz.  a  Hebrew  Lexicon,  with  Xotes,  a 
Grammar,  and  a  complete  Vocabulary  of  the  Psalms 
(N.  Y.  1809, 2  vols.  8vo).  He  also  published  his  father's 
sermons,  and  contributed  valuable  works  to  the  depart- 
ment of  belles-lettres  (for  which  see  Allibone,  Diet,  of 
Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v.).  Sec  Drake,  Did.  of 
A  mer.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Moore,  Franklin,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  note  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  Feb.  14, 1822,  in 
Beaver,  Pa.  In  quite  tender  years  he  was  converted, 
and  though  his  father,  who  was  a  lawyer  and  eminent 
at  the  bar,  wished  him  to  choose  the  legal  profession  as 
his  life-calling,  his  mind  drifted  beyond  all  persuasion 
towards  the  ministry.  In  preparing  for  this  work  he 
studied  at  Washington  College,  in  Washington,  Pa., 
and  also  at  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  in 
Alleghany  City,  and  graduated  from  both  institutions 
with  honor.  In  1845  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  held 
its  annual  session  in  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  dur- 
ing the  session  he,  having  shortly  after  his  conversion 
joined  the  Methodist  Church,  was  received  into  the 
travelling  connection,  and  appointed  to  Charticrs  Cir- 
cuit. The  next  year  be  was  sent  to  Steubenville,  and 
in  1847  he  was  received  into  full  connection  and  or- 
dained deacon.  He  was  stationed  at  New  Lisbon,  Ohio. 
In  1849  he  was  ordained  elder,  and  stationed  at  Union- 
town,  Pa. ;  in  1851  and  1852  he  was  iu  Washington,  Pa, ; 
and  in  1853  and  1854  on  Uniontown  District.  He  was 
transferred  in  1855  to  the  West  Virginia  Conference,  then 
called  Western  Virginia  Conference,  and  stationed  for  two 
years  at  Fourth  Street,  in  Wheeling.  At  the  close  of 
his  term  of  service  in  that  station  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Philadelphia  Conference,  and  there  filled  the  follow- 
ing appointments:  in  1857  and  1858,  Trinity  Church, 
Philadelphia;  in  1859  and  1860,  Wharton  Street  Church, 
Philadelphia;  in  1861  and  1862,  Harrisburg;  in  1863 
and  1864,  Union  Church,  Philadelphia;  in  1865  a  super- 
numerary, but  doing  work  a  part  of  the  year ;  in  1866  in 
Thirty-eighth  Street  Church,  but  still  a  supernumerary ; 
in  1866  and  1867,  Pottsville ;  and  in  1869  he  was -finally 
placed  on  the  superannuated  list,  bis  failing  health  mak- 
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ing  further  duties  in  the  ministry  impossible.  He  was 
suffering  from  laryngytis,  and  was  counselled  by  physi- 
cians to  go  South.  He  visited  Florida,  but,  finding  no  re- 
lief, then  went  to  California,  and  died  there  Jan.  22, 1870, 
in  the  city  of  Sacramento.  Dr.  Moore  was  widely  known 
among  Methodists  for  his  sweetness  of  spirit,  his  devout 
and  genial  life,  and  his  earnest  services  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Church.  "  His  life,"  says  tho  Pittsburgh  Chris- 
tian A  dvocute,  "  embraced  .  more  of  excellences  than 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  man.  Unassuming,  gentle, 
loving,  true  as  steel,  thoroughly  conscientious,  he  moved 
through  society  a  centre  and  source  of  the  very  best 
Christian  influences.  Around  him  grew  up,  as  one  re- 
sult, some  of  the  most  enduring  affections."  During  his 
travels  he  wrote  for  the  Church  papers,  and  filled  the 
place  of  corresponding  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Home 
Journal  His  letters  were  largely  circulated,  and  much 
admired  for  their  beauty  of  description.  His  love  of 
nature  was  such  that  he  levelled  in  woodland  scenes,  in 
quiet  dells  and  unbroken  forests,  in  towering  hills  and 
mountains,  in  broad  and  picturesque  valleys,  in  the 
changing  hues  of  foliage  and  flowers;  and  no  weariness 
did  he  ever  seem  to  know  in  descanting  upon  these 
themes.  See  Minutes  of  A  nnual  Conferences,  1870,  p. 
48;  Methodist  Home  Journal,  Jan.  29, 1870;  Pittsburgh 
Christian  Advocate,  Feb.  5, 1870.     (J.  11.  W.) 

Moore,  George  C,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Barre,VL,  in  1832.  He  was  educated  in  the 
State  University,  Burlington,  V L,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legal  profession.  In  1858  he  removed  to 
Texas,  commenced  teaching  at  Goliad,  and  soon  after 
was  called  to  take  charge  of  Aranama  College  in  that 
city.  Becoming  very  much  impressed  with  the  spirit- 
ual desolation  of  Texas,  he  removed  to  Clinton  in  that 
state,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Joel  T.Case ;  was  licensed  and  ordained 
in  1865,  and  became  pastor  of  the  churches  in  Victoria 
and  Lavaca,  Texas.  He  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  which  met  in  Memphis,  Tenn,  in  1866.  On 
his  return  he  continued  his  labors  until  his  death,  Sept. 
3, 1867.  Mr.  Moore  was  remarkable  for  his  piety,  gen- 
eral intelligence,  and  impressive  manner  of  preaching. 
His  sermons  were  rich  in  thought  and  unction,  and  he 
was  quite  successful  as  an  educator.  See  Wilson,  Presb. 
Hist.  Almanac,  1868,  p.  345.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Moore,  George  W.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Sept  27, 1799.  He  was  converted  in  1819,  was  licensed 
to  preach  in- 1823,  and  continued  in  the  itinerancy  until 
about  1855,  when  he  entered  the  mission-field,  and  la- 
bored among  the  colored. population  of  South  Carolina. 
He  died  in  the  Anderson  District,  S.  C,  Aug.  16, 1863. 
See  Mi*.  Ann,  Conf.  M.  E.  Church,  South,  ii  (1858-65), 
449. 

Moore,  Hannah.    See  More,  Hank  ah. 

Moore,  Henry  (1).    See  More,  Henry. 

Moore,  Henry  (2),  a  Wesleyan  preacher  and  writ- 
er of  considerable  note,  and  an  associate  of  the  founder 
of  Methodism,  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1751.  He 
had  heard  Wesley  in  his  childhood,  and  had  at  once  be- 
come impressed  with  the  preacher's  bearing  and  earnest- 
ness. On  removing  to  London  he  often  attended  the 
preaching  of  Madan  and  Charles  Wesley,  and  the  re- 
ligious impressions  of  his  early  childhood  were  renewed ; 
yet  he  failed  to  identify  himself  with  the  Methodists 
until,  after  his  return  to  Ireland,  he  heard  Smyth,  a 
nephew  of  an  archbishop,  who  had  left  friends  and  po- 
sition to  preach  the  simple  Methodist  theology.  This 
u  good  man,"  as  Moore  himself  delighted  to  call  him, 
persuaded  Moore  finally  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  Wesley- 
ana.  His  family  opposed  the  step,  but  Moore  persisted, 
and  he  was  even  permitted  to  introduce  domestic  wor- 
ship among  them.  He  at  once  gave  himself  to  the 
work.  He  visited  the  prisons,  braving  fever  and  pesti- 
lence, and  the  still  harder  trial*  of  agonizing  sympathy 
with  felons  condemned  to  the  gallows.    After  a  while 
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he  was  induced  to  exhort,  and  in  a  short  time  to  preach. 
His  audience  gathered  in  a  deserted  weaver's  shop, 
which  was  furnished  for  the  purpose  with  seats  and  a 
desk.  He  soon  gathered  the  masses,  and  in  a  very  brief 
period  had  an  organized  society  of  twenty-six  members. 
He  was  zealous  in  good  works,  and  rich  in  his  personal 
religious  experiences.  Wesley's  attention  was  called  to 
Moore,  and  in  1780  he  ordered  him  to  take  the  field  as 
an  itinerant  of  the  Londonderry  Circuit.  He  soon  pro- 
gressed in  his  work,  and  finally  Wesley  called  him  to 
London,  where  he  became  the  constant  companion  of 
the  great  religious  reformer  of  the  18th  century.  The 
two  men  of  God  met  together  in  the  morning  at  five 
o'clock  to  answer  letters ;  they  travelled  together,  and 
Moore  became  the  counsellor  of  the  Connection.  Wes- 
ley himself  had  so  high  an  estimation  of  Moore's  talents 
and  character  that  he  endeavored  to  procure  him  ordi- 
nation in  the  national  Church ;  and,  when  disappointed 
in  this,  he  himself  set  Moore  aside  for  the  sacred  work, 
assisted  by  two  presbyters  of  the  establishment,  Peard 
Dickinson  and  James  Creighton.  Visiting  Ireland  now 
and  then,  he  helped  to  build  up  the  interests  of  Meth- 
odism in  that  country.  Indeed,  one  of  the  principal 
Methodist  chapels  in  Dublin  now  stands  a  monument 
of  his  successful  labors  in  the  Irish  capital  like  the 
other  Methodist  preachers,  Moore  frequently  addressed 
the  people  in  the  open  air,  and  shared  the  usual  persecu- 
tions of  his  ministerial  brethren.  When  the  controver- 
sies arose  in  the  Wesleyan  Connection  on  Church  poli- 
ty, Moore  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  Wesley.  Conservative  by  nature,  he  had  so 
carefully  cultivated  his  judgment  as  to  make  a  compe- 
tent counsellor  for  the  Methodist  body,  and  to  his  un- 
tiring efforts  the  successful  issue  of  the  conferences  and 
controversies  from  1791  to  1797,  resulting  in  the  defi- 
nite outlines  of  a  Wesleyan  polity,  are  largely  due  (see 
Wesleyan  Magazine,  1845r  p.  314;  Smith,  History  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism,  vol.  ii,  Append.  9;  Life,  by  Mrs. 
Smith,  ann.  1794,  p.  164).  Wesley's  estimate  of  Moore 
is  especially  manifest  in  the  fact  that  he  suffered  Moore 
to  be  a  witness  to  his  conference  with  the  lady  of  his  early 
affection,  who,  when  the  Christian  laborer  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year  happened  to  be  near  her,  had  sent  word  for 
bis  presence  (Stevens,  Hist,  of  Methodism,  ii,  406) ;  and 
also  in  his  appointment  of  this  companion  of  his  youth 
as  one  of  the  trustees  of  his  manuscripts  and  books. 
Moore's  love  for  Wesley  is  manifest  in  the  biogra- 
phy which  he  furnished  of  the  founder  of  Methodism 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Coke  (q.  v.).  Henry  Moore 
lived  to  be  "  the  last  survivor  of  the  men  whom  Wesley 
had  ordained ;"  and  by  his  pen  and  his  preaching (( pro- 
moted Methodism  through  nearly  seventy  years,  and 
died  in  his  ninety-third  year  April  27, 1843,  its  most  ven- 
erable patriarch"  (Stevens).  Besides  a  Life  of  John  find 
Charles  Wesley  and  the  Family  (1824, 8vo),  Moore  pub- 
lished, Private  Life  and  Moral  Rhapsody  (1795,  4to) : 
— Reply  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled  "  Considerations  on  a  Sep- 
aration of  the  Methodists  from  the  Established  Church" 
(1794, 8vo) : — Memoir  of  Henry  Fletcher.  See  L\fe  of 
Rev.  Henry  Moore,  by  Mrs.  Richard  Smith  (daughter  of 
Adam  Clarke)  (Loud.  1844,  8vo) ;  Stevens,  History  of 
Methodism,  ii,  190  sq. ;  iii,  52, 56, 75 ;  Smith,  History  of 
Wesleyan  Methodism,  voL  i,  bk.  ii,  ch.  v-vii ;  Tyerman, 
Life  of  Wesley,  vol  iii  (see  Index).    (J.  II.  W.) 

Moore,  Henry  Eaton,  an  American  composer  of 
music,  both  sacred  and  secular,  was  born  at  Andover,  N. 
II.,  July  21, 1803,  and  took  up  the  study  of  music  while 
engaged  in  the  printing  business.  In  1826  he  began  to 
teach  it,  and  then  published  several  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  science  of  this  fine  art,  among  which  are  of 
interest  to  us,  N.  H.  ColL  ofCh.  Music: — Collect,  of  An* 
thems,  Choruses,  and  Set  Pieces : — The  Northern  Harp, 
a  Collection  of  Sacred  Harmony.  He  died  at  East  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  October  23, 1841.  A  brother  of  his,  John 
Weeks  Moore,  who  was  born  at  Andover  April  11, 1807, 
has  published  A  Cyclop,  of  Music: — Sacred  Minstrel; 
etc    See  Drake,  Diet  of  A  mer.  Biog.  a.  v. 
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Moore,  Humphrey,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Princeton,  Mass.,  about  the  year  1779 ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1790 ;  in  1802  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Milford, 
where  he  preached  for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty 
years.  He  died  April  8, 1871.  Dr.  Moore  was  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  his  influence  extend- 
ed widely  throughout  the  southern  portion  of  New 
Hampshire.     Appleton's  Annual  Cyclop.  1871,  p.  572. 

Moore,  Jaoob,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  Sussex  Co.,  Del,  in  1791 ; 
was  converted  while  young ;  entered  the  Philadelphia 
Conference  in  1815 ;  was  presiding  elder  of  the  West 
Jersey  District  in  1823-4;  on  Chesapeake  District  in 
1825-6 ;  and  died  at  Dover,  Del.,  April,  1828.  He  was 
a  pious  and  exemplary  minister,  a  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful student,  and  abounded  in  labors  and  usefulness, 
in  spite  of  ill-health  and  great  discouragements.  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conference*,  ii,  89. 

Moore,  James,  an  early  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Tyrone  Co.,  Ireland,  in 
1760 ;  joined  the  Methodists  in  1786 ;  migrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  1792,  and  joined  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in 
1794.  For  forty-eight  years  he  was  a  faithful  and  use- 
ful minister,  particularly  gifted  in  exhortation.  He 
died  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  May  11, 1842.  See  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  iii,  855. 

Moore,  James  Q.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  near  Johnsonburg,  N.  J.,  Nov.  30, 1813.  At  the 
age  of  eleven  years  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor  in 
Newton,  N.  J. ;  during  his  apprenticeship  was  convert- 
ed, and,  through  the  influence  of  his  pastor,  was  per- 
suaded to  turn  his  attention  to  the  ministry.  He  grad- 
uated at  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. ;  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  was  licensed  and  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  church  at  Beaver  Meadow,  Pa.,  in  1845; 
shortly  after  resigned  this  charge  for  a  Dutch  Reform- 
ed Church  at  Montague,  N.  J.,  where  he  remained  until 
1849,  when  be  took  charge  of  the  academy  at  Blairs- 
town,  N.  J.,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Close  confinement  broke  down  his  health, 
and  in  1851  he  removed  to  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  took 
charge  of  a  small  select  school.  In  1853  he  moved  West, 
to  try  a  change  of  climate,  but  all  in  vain ;  he  died  near 
Philadelphia,  Marion  County,  Mo.,  May  28, 1858.  Mr. 
Moore  was  a  man  of  decided  piety.  The  great  desire 
of  his  soul  was  to  preach  the  Gospel.  See  Wilson,  Presb. 
Mist.  A  Imanac,  1860,  p.  76.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Moore,  James  Lovell,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  flourished  near  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  was  successively  master  of  the  free 
school  at  Hertford  and  vicar  of  Benger,  in  Hertford- 
shire, also  incumbent  of  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Den- 
ham,  Suffolk.  He  wrote,  View  of  the  External  Evi- 
dence of  the  Christian  Religion  (1791, 8vo)  .—On  the  Ple- 
nary Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  (1798, 8vo) :— The 
Columbiad,  a  Poem  (1793,  8vo)  ^^Commentaries  on  the 
Corruptions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  (1811, 12mo). 
See  Biog.  Diet,  of  Living  Authors  (London,  1816, 12mo), 
p.  239. 

Moore,  John  (1),  D.D.,  a  noted  prelate  of  the  An- 
glican communion,  was  born  at  Market  Harborough, 
Leicestershire,  near  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He 
was  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1665,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  college.  After- 
wards he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, whose  interest  secured  Moore  the  first  prebendal 
stall  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Ely.  His  next  prefer- 
ment was  the  rectory  of  St.  Austin's,  London,  to  which 
he  was  admitted  in  1687.  Two  years  later  he  was  pre- 
sented by  William  and  Mary  (to  whom  he  was  then 
chaplain  in  ordinary)  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holborn,  vacated  by  Dr.  Stillingfleet's  promotion  to  the 
episcopate ;  and  in  1691,  on  the  deposition  of  the  bishop 
of  Norwich,  Dr.  Moore  was  appointed  to  that  see,  from 
which  he  was  in  1707  transferred  to  the  see  of  Ely.   He 


died  in  1714.  Debary  (Hist,  of  Ch.  of  Engl  from  the 
A  ccession  of  James  II  [Lond.  1860, 8voJ,  p.  235)  speaks 
of  Dr.  Moore  as  u  a  man  of  considerable  celebrity  in  his 
day,  but  now  better  remembered  for  his  connection  with 
the  fortunes  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  and  Bentley  than  for 
his  once  famous  discourses  from  the  pulpit"  His  Ser- 
mons, which  were  published  after  his  death  by  his  chap- 
lain, Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  (Lond.  1715-16,  2  vols.  8vo ;  2d 
ed.  1724),  were  translated  into  the  Dutch.  His  library, 
which  was  a  very  valuable  collection,  was  purchased  by 
king  George  I  and  presented  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. See  Burnet,  Reformation;  id.  His  Own  Times; 
Bentham,  Ely;  Birch,  Life  of  TUlotson;  Blackwood's 
Mag.  xxviii,  455;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog.  s.  v.    (J.H.  W.) 

Moore,  John  (2),  D.D.,  a  noted  prelate  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  born  of  very  humble  parentage, 
at  Gloucester,  in  1738,  and  was  educated  at  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford.  He  took  holy  orders ;  and  after  filling 
various  minor  appointments  in  the  Church,  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  tutor  to  one 
of  his  sons,  and  obtained  by  that  interest  a  prebendal 
stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham ;  in  1771  he  was  in- 
stalled into  the  deanery  of  Canterbury ;  in  1776  waa 
awarded  the  bishopric  of  Bangor ;  and  in  1783  was  raised 
to  the  metropolitan  see,  recommended  to  this  great  dis- 
tinction by  bishops  Lowth  and  Hurd,  both  of  whom  had 
been  offered  the  place,  but  preferred  that  it  be  assigned 
to  bishop  Moore,  whom  they  esteemed  as  a  superior 
man,  particularly  fitted  "by  his  business-like  habits  and 
affable  manners."  It  does  not  appear,  says  Perry  (Hist. 
ofCh.  of  Engl,  iii,  444,  445),  that  he  possessed  any  spe- 
cial literary  or  theological  claims,  nor  yet  can  it  be  be- 
lieved that  his  advancement  was  due  to  strong  family 
interest,  for  he  had  none  to  commend  him.  He  died  in 
1804  or- 1805.  He  published  several  Sermons  (Lond. 
1777,  4to ;  1781, 4to ;  1782, 8vo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Moore,  John  (8),  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  who  flourished  about  the  opening  of  this  cen- 
tury, was  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  lecturer  of  St.  Sep- 
ulchre's, rector  of  St.  Michael  Barrisham,  London,  and 
of  Laugdon  Hills,  Essex.  He  in  vain  endeavored  to 
secure  public  aid  for  the  publication  of  an  edition  of 
bishop  Waldon's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  London.  He 
was  a  learned  man  and  an  excellent  preacher.  He  pub- 
lished, Case  of  the  London  Clergy  (1802, 8vo) : — Attempt 
to  Recover  the  Reading  of  I  Sam.  xiii,  1,  with  Inquiry  of 
the  Duration  of  Solomon s  Reign  (1797, 8vo) : — Prophetias 
de  LXX  Hebdomadis  ap.  Danielum  explicatio  (1802, 8vo) : 
—Prophecy  of  Isaiah  vii,  14, 15  (1809, 8vo).  See  Biog, 
Diet,  of  Living  Auth.  s.  v. 

Moore,  John  Weeks.  See  Moore,  Henry 
Eaton.  - 

Moore,  Martin,  a  Congregational  minister  of  some 
note  as  a  religious  journalist,  was  born  at  Sterling,  Mass., 
April  22,  1790;  was  educated  at  Brown  University-, 
where  he  graduated  in  1810 ;  and  for  nearly  thirty  years 
served  in  the  ministry  at  Natick,  Mass.,  and  afterwards 
at  Cohasset ;  and  then  was  for  some  twenty  years  editor 
of  the  Boston  Recorder.  He  was  also  from  1861  to  1866 
vice-president  of  the  "Now  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Society."  Moore  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass*, 
March  12, 1866.  He  wrote,  Life  of  John  Eliot  (1842)  :— 
Hist,  of  Natick  (1817).  See  Drake,  Diet.  ofAmer.  Biog. 
a,  v. 

Moore,  Nathaniel  F.,  LL.D.,  an  American  edu- 
cator of  note,  was  born  at  Newtown,  L.  I.,  Dec  25, 1782, 
and  was  the  nephew  of  bishop  Benjamin  Moore  (q.  v.). 
Educated  at  Columbia  College,  class  of  1802,  he  turned 
to  the  bar  as  his  life-work ;  but  in  1817  was  induced  to 
take  the  adjunct  professorship  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
in  1820  was  given  the  full  chair,  which  he  held  until 
1885,  when  he  went  to  Europe.  On  his  return,  in  1887, 
he  was  made  librarian.  In  1839  he  again  went  to  Eu- 
rope, and  this  time  travelled  also  in  the  Orient.  In  1842 
he  was  made  president  of  his  alma  mater ;  and  he  served 
in  that  capacity  until  1849,  when  he  retired  to  private 
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life.  His  works  axe  of  a  secular  character,  and  do  not 
concern  us  here ;  but  his  life-work  was  eminently  Chris- 
tian, and  greatly  enriched  American  Christian  culture. 
He  died  April  27, 1872.  Dr.  Moore  was  a  man  of  rare 
scholarly  attainments,  and  was  greatly  beloved  for  his 
gentle  nature  and  purity  of  character.  See  Duyckinck, 
Cydopadia  of  American  Literature,  i,  880-883. 

Moore,  Philip,  a  clergyman  of  the  Anglican  com- 
munion, noted  for  his  pulpit  oratory  and  his  scholarship, 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century.  He 
was  born  about  1709,  was  for  some  time  rector  of  Kirk- 
bridge,  and  chaplain  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  and  died 
Jan.  22, 1783.  He  is  noted  as  the  reviser  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  Manks,  in  which  task  he  had 
the  counsel  of  bishop  Lowth  and  Dr.  Kennicott,  and  also 
as  the  translator  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
several  theological  works.  See  Butler,  Memoirs  of  Bp. 
Hildesby,  p.  186 ;  General  Biog.  Bid.  (Lond.  1798),  xi,  61. 

Moore,  Richard  Chauning,  D.D.,  an  early  bish- 
op of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  was  born  in 
New  York  Aug.  21, 1762 ;  was  educated  at  King's  Col- 
lege, and  then  practiced  medicine  for  four  years,  when 
be  suddenly  turned  towards  the  ministry,  and  was  or- 
dained by  bishop  Provoost  of  New  York  in  1787.  He 
preached  at  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  then  at  St 
Andrew's,  Richmond,  Statcn  Island  (the  parish  embrac- 
ing the  whole  of  the  island),  where  he  labored  success- 
fully for  twenty-one  years.  In  1808  he  represented  the 
diocese  of  New  York  at  the  General  Conference  in  Bal- 
timore, and  aided  in  making  a  selection  of  hymns  for 
the  Church.  In  1809  he  succeeded  to  St,  Stephen's 
Church,  New  York ;  in  1814,  to  the  rectorship  of  the 
Monumental  Church  at  Richmond,  and  to  the  episco- 
pate of  Virginia,  for  which  he  proved  himself  pre- 
eminently qualified.  "  Bishop  Hobart  hesitated  not  to 
express  the  conviction  of  his  thankful  heart  that  the 
'  night  of  adversity'  had  passed,  and  that  a  long  and 
splendid  day  was  dawning  on  the  Church"  (Anderson, 
Hist.  Ch.  of  Engl  in  the  Colonies,  iii,  277).  The  efforts 
of  bishop  Moore  were  "unremittingly  exerted  to  build 
up  the  nearly  exhausted  diocese  committed  to  his  care ; 
and  so  well  directed  were  his  labors,  and  so  beneficial 
his  example  and  influence,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death 
the  number  of  the  Episcopal  clergymen  in  Virginia  had 
increased  to  upwards  of  one  hundred.  During  the  last 
twelve  years  of  his  life  his  episcopal  duties  were  shared 
by  bishop  Meade,  who  had  been  appointed  his  assistant, 
and  who  succeeded  him  in  office.  He  was  a  prominent 
leader  in  the  evangelical  branch  of  the  Church."  He 
died  Nov.  11, 1841.  He  published  many  Charges: — A 
Sermon  on  "the  Doctrines  of  the  Church1*  (1820).  A 
Memoir  appeared  shortly  after  his  death,  by  Rev.  J.  P. 
K.  Henshaw  (1843, 8vo).  See  also  Sprague,  A  finals  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpit,  v,  367 ;  Bishop  Wilberforce,  Hist.  Am. 
Ch.  p.  286,  293;  Hawks,  Eccl  Hist,  of  Virginia,  p.  251- 
260.     (J.H.W.) 

Moore,  Sir  Thomas.    See  More,  Thomas. 

Moore,  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  minister  of  note 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in 
*  Franklin,  Ky.,  March  2, 1824.  His  parents  were  useful 
and  devoted  members  of  the  Methodist  Church.  His 
father  died  when  Thomas  was  but  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  shift  for  himself.  He  learned 
the  art  of  printing,  and  thus  earned  a  livelihood.  In 
his  eighteenth  year  (1841)  he  was  converted  and  joined 
the  Church,  and  soon  after  felt  that  his  calling  was  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  He  was  licensed,  and  appointed  to 
the  Owensboro'  Circuit  in  1843.  In  1845  he  was  or- 
dained deacon,  and  appointed  to  Litchfield,  and  the  next 
year  to  Henderson  Circuit.  In  1847  he  was  ordained 
elder,  and  appointed  to  Salem  Circuit.  The  next  year 
he  travelled  on  the  Lafayette  Circuit,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  on  the  Hopkinsville  Circuit.  After  a  year's 
rest  he  resumed  his  labors  on  the  Lebanon  Circuit, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years;  he  then  went  to  the 
Jefferson  Circuit  for  one.  year,  and  afterwards  preached 


two  years  with  great  success  on  the  Logan  Circuit.  He 
was  next  appointed  agent  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
Book  Concern  and  Tract  Society,  and  he  so  ably  dis- 
charged the  obligations  of  his  office  as  to  largely  in- 
crease the  influence  of  the  institution.  He  met  with 
great  success — preaching,  raising  funds,  or  circulating 
books.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  Frank- 
lin Circuit,  and  the  following  year  he  was  made  presid- 
ing elder  of  the  Glasgow  District.  His  last  work  was 
on  the  Logan  District.  He  died  Sept.  14, 1867.  Mr. 
Moore  was  a  preacher  of  no  ordinary  ability.  He  was  a 
diligent  student,  possessing  a  clear  perception  and  a  re- 
tentive memorv.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  doctrines 
and  history  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Church.  See  Mm. 
A  rm.  Conf.  M.  E.  Church,  South,  1867,  p.  168. 

Moore,  Zephaniah  Swift,  D.D.,  a  noted  Amer- 
ican educator  and  Congregational  minister,  was  born 
Nov.  20,  1770,  in  Palmer,  Mass.;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1793 ;  entered  the  ministry  Feb.  3, 
1796,  and  was  made  pastor  at  Leicester,  Mass.  He  was 
elected  professor  of  languages  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
18ll,andpresidentofWilliamsCoUegein  1815.  In  1821 
he  was  chosen  first  president  of  Amherst  College,  then 
just  founded,  and  he  occupied  this  position  until  his 
death,  June  80,  1823.  He  published  an  Oration  at 
Worcester,  July  ft,  1802:— An  Address  to  the  Public  in 
respect  to  A  mherst  College  (1823) ;  and  two  occasional 
Sermons.  See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  ii, 
392 ;  Drake,  Diet,  of  Amer.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Mooring,  Christopher  S.,  an  early  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  was  born  in  Surrey  County,  Vs.,  in 
1767 ;  entered  the  Virginia  Conference  in  1789 ;  and  died 
Sept.  30, 1825,  having  preached  with  excellent  success 
until  called  to  his  future  home.  He  was  distinguished 
for  modesty,  gravity,  and  faithfulness ;  always  ready  to 
teach  and  to  preach,  and  many  souls  were  converted 
through  his  labors.  See  Minutes  of  A  rniual  Conferences^ 
i,507. 

Moors  (Lat  Mauri,  meaning  dark;  Span. Moros), 
the  original  designation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  an- 
cient Mauritania  or  Morocco  (q.  v  ).  The  Arabs,  who 
entered  and  conquered  this  country  in  the  7th  century, 
denominated  the  native  population  Moghrebms,  L  e. 
"Westerners,"  or  "men  of  the  West,"  but  they  called 
themselves  Berbers,  while  to  the  Europeans  they  were 
known  as  Moors.  The  Arabic  language,  customs,  and 
manners  soon  came  to  prevail  among  the  Berbers;  and 
the  Arab  conquerors,  who  gave  them  the  Mohamme- 
dan faith,  freely  amalgamating  with  them,  their  char- 
acter was  totally  changed,  and  they  became  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  their  conquerors;  and  under  Moors 
we  now  generally  understand  the  mixed  races  that 
arose  in  the  7th  century,  when  the  Saracens  wrested 
North  Africa  from  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  incorpo- 
rated it  with  the  caliphate  of  Damascus.  The  Moors 
were  distinguished  by  the  warlike  spirit  which  was 
then  common  among  the  Mohammedan  nations,  and  at 
an  early  period  began  to  make  inroads  for  plunder  into 
Spain.  A  battle  with  the  Visigoths  of  that  country 
took  place  in  A.D.  672,  in  which  they  were  defeated 
with  considerable  loss;  but  an  opportunity  which  fa- 
vored their  designs  occurred  when,  during  a  rebellion 
which  in  A.D.  710  placed  Roderic,  duke  of  Cordova,  on 
the  Spanish  throne,  the  defeated  party  called  in  the  aid 
of  the  Moors.  A  force  of  them,  led  by  Taric,  entered 
in  the  following  year,  and  at  the  battle  of  Xeres  de  la 
Frontera,  near  Cadiz,  July  11,  711,  the  army  of  the 
Goths,  under  king  Roderic,  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed, while  the  death  of  Roderic  himself,  who  was 
killed  in  the  battle,  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Goths.  Muza,  the  governor  of  North  Africa,  jealous  of 
the  success  of  Taric,  now  advanced  with  a  new  army, 
and  took  Cordova  and  Toledo,  and  within  five  years 
subdued  the  greater  portion  of  the  peninsula  to  his 
power.  Receiving  re-enforcements  from  Africa,  he  even 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  twenty  years  later,  and  advanced 
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as  far  as  Bordeaux  and  Tours.  Here,  however,  the  in- 
vaders were  defeated  by  Charles  Martel  in  the  battle 
of  Poitiers,  and  they  recrossed  the  Pyrenees,  never  to 
return.  The  defeat  not  only  drove  the  Moors  from  the 
Continent,  but  forever  after  confined  them  to  the  Iberian 
peninsula;  and  even  here  the  inhabitants  of  Asturia, 
Galicia,  and  the  Basques  successfully  resisted  their  do- 
minion. Also  in  the  parts  in  which  the  African  in- 
vaders had  successfully  established  themselves,  internal 
divisions,  which  soon  arose  among  the  chiefs,  together 
with  insubordination  towards  the  caliph  of  Africa,  often 
brought  them  near  an  overthrow,  until  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  family  of  the  Ommiades,  when  Abderah- 
man  I,  the  last  representative  of  the  Ommiade  caliphs, 
who  had  escaped  from  Damascus  on  the  subversion  of 
that  dynasty  in  A.D.  752,  brought  about  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  government  with  the  caliphate  of  Cordo- 
va, and  annulled  its  previous  dependence  on  the  cal- 
iphate of  Damascus.  Under  this  new  government  or- 
der and  prosperity  revived.  Abderahman  changed 
the  laws,  regulated  the  administration,  built  a  fleet,  and 
provided  for.  the  instruction  of  the  people.  His  resi- 
dence was  established  at  Cordova,  where  he  built  a  mag- 
nificent mosque.  His  successors,  and  particularly  Ab- 
derahman III  and  Alhakem  II,  followed  his  example ; 
and  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades  Spain  became 
the  equal  in  civilization  and  learning  of  any  country  in 
Europe.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Arabs  had  only  been  trans- 
planted to  Spain  to  enable  them  to  acquire  the  high 
intellectual  culture  which  was  unknown  in  the  East. 
But  while  they  advanced  in  civilization,  they  gradually 
lost  the  warlike  qualities  which  had  enabled  them  to 
make  their  conquest,  and  the  oppressed  Spanish  Chris- 
tians came  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  could 
throw  off  the  yoke  and  regain  their  nationality.  The 
flourishing  period  of  the  reign  of  the  Ommiades  lasted 
until  the  10th  century,  the  whole  period  covering  the 
brightest  page  of  Moorish  history.  After  holding  for 
282  years  the  caliphate  of  Cordova,  the  Ommiade  fam- 
ily became  extinct  in  1037  in  the  person  of  Hesham 
III,  who,  on  account  of  the  insubordination  of  his  sub- 
jects, retired  from  the  government  in  1081,  to  devote 
himself  to  science  and  literature.  With  his  retirement 
the  caliphate  of  Cordova  also  ended ;  and  the  territory 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  little  states,  the  governors 
erecting  themselves  into  hereditary  and  independent 
princes,  and  they  severally  wasted  their  strength  in  in- 
ternecine ware,  interrupted  only  occasionally  by  an  alli- 
ance for  mutual  defence  when  the  Christians  threatened 
their  very  existence.  The  latter  had  not  in  the  mean 
time  remained  stationary.  By  A.D.  801  Charlemagne 
had  definitely  incorporated  the  territory  north  of  the 
Ebro  with  the  Frankish  dominions,  and  the  Moors  were 
driven  out  of  Catalonia.  They  then  retained  simply 
the  provinces  of  Leon  and  Castile.  But  even  there  the 
Arab  population  was  greatly  diminishing;  and  when  in 
1085  the  Castilians  succeeded  in  taking  Toledo,  and  the 
Tagus  became  the  frontier  of  Christian  Spain,  the  Arabs 
clearly  saw  their  dominion  seriously  threatened,  and,  for 
centuries  broken  up  and  scattered,  now  became  more 
united,  and  finally  resolved  to  call  Jussuf,  of  the  family 
of  the  Almoravides,  who  had  established  a  great  empire 
in  Africa,  to  assist  them  against  the  king  of  Castile. 
Jussuf  arrived  in  1086  with  a  numerous  army,  and 
promptly  defeated  the  Christians  at'  Salacca,  but  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Africa  to  defend  his  possessions 
there.  He  came  back  soon  afterwards,  however,  and 
all  the  Moors  of  Spain  remained  united  under  his  gov- 
ernment. After  his  death,  in  1 106,  a  second  period  of 
internal  ruptures  followed.  Abdelmnmen,  chief  of  the 
Almohades,  a  family  opposed  to  the  Almoravides,  came 
from  Africa  with  a  large  army,  and,  taking  Cordova  and 
Granada  in  1157,  established  for  a  while  its  supremacy. 
Whenever  the  Arabs  were  at  peace  with  each  other, 
the  surrounding  Christian  princes  thought  it  their  duty 
to  attack  these  enemies  of  the  cross.  Unity  having 
been  in  a  measure  restored  by  the  Almoravides,  the 


archbishop  Martin  of  Toledo  invaded  Andalusia  in  1194, 
and  laid  the  country  waste;  the  following  year  king 
Alphonso  III  of  Castile  sent  a  challenge  to  Africa  to  the 
governor,  Jacob  Almansor,  who,  in  return,  came  to  Spain 
with  a  large  army,  and  defeated  Alphonso,  July  19, 1195. 
Thirty  thousand  Christians,  including  the  most  distin- 
guished Spanish  knights,  were  left  slain  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Almansor  fortunately  died  soon  after,  and  his 
successors  had  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  means  to  follow 
up  his  advantage.  The  Christians  now  perceived  the 
necessity  of  combined  action  on  their  part  also,  and 
pope  Innocent  III  caused  a  crusade  to  be  preached 
against  the  Moors,  both  in  Spain  and  in  France.  In 
the  wars  which  ensued  the  Christians  proved  successful, 
and  completely  routed  their  adversaries  in  the  battle  of 
Las  Naves  de  Tolosa,  on  the  Sierra  Morena,  July  16, 
1212,  and  by  this  result  brought  about  the  termination 
of  the  rule  of  the  Moors  in  Spain ;  so  that  a  tract  of  land, 
comprising  430  square  miles,  in  ihe  vicinity  of  Granada, 
alone  remained  free  from  Christian  rule.  The  Arago- 
nians  took  Valencia,  a  part  of  Murcia,  and  the  Balearic 
Islands ;  the  Castilians  took  Estremadura,  Cordova,  and 
the  remaining  part  of  Murcia ;  even  Granada  was  com- 
pelled in  1246  to  surrender  to  king  Ferdinand  of  Cas- 
tile. Yet  this  province  retained  a  sort  of  independence 
on  account  of  its  position,  and  its  almost  completely 
Moorish  population.  The  position  of  the  Arabs  varied 
greatly  in  the  different  conquered  provinces ;  but  to  the 
shame  of  the  so-called  Christians  of  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula be  it  said  that  generally  it  was  much  worse  than 
had  been  that  of  the  Christians  under  the  rule  of  the 
Moors.  The  Goths,  after  the  conquest,  under  Moor- 
ish rule,  had  remained  in  possession  of  their  lands; 
their  taxes  were  made  no  higher  than  those  which 
rested  on  the  Moors  subject  to  military  services;  they 
retained  their  religion,  their  worship,  their  laws,  and 
their  judges.  The  bishops,  with  their  chapters,  occu- 
pied their  former  position,  and  were  allowed  to  call  to- 
gether councils.  They  were  only  forbidden  building 
new  churches,  ringing  bells,  and  having  processions. 
The  civil  government  was  intrusted  to  a  civil  magis- 
trate appointed  by  the  people,  who  was  to  act  with  the 
bishop.  Lawsuits  between  Christians  were  to  be  ad- 
justed by  the  cadi  according  to  the  Gospel  and  the 
Gothic  laws,  and  only  disputes  between  Christians  and 
Arabs  were  judged  by  the  Koran.  The  Christians  who 
under  these  circumstances  had  endured  Mohammedan 
rule  received  the  name  of  Mozarabic  Christians.  See 
Mozababic  Liturgy.  '  The  military  classes  ever  re- 
mained entirely  distinct,  and  in  constant  communication 
with  their  brethren  at  the  north,  acting  secretly  as  their 
allies  whenever  they  invaded  the  Moorish  provinces. 
The  Arabs  under  Christian  rule,  on  the  other  hand,  wero 
in  quite  different  conditions,  and  even  the  concessions 
granted  them  were  seldom  conscientiously  observed. 
They  were  generally  allowed  to  follow  their  own 
mode  of  worship,  but  often  excessive  proselytizing  zeal 
created  exceptions,  and  converted  the  mosques  into 
churches.  They  were  allowed  to  retain  possession  of 
their  estates,  but  were  seldom  permitted  to  sell  them,  or 
to  change  their  residence.  They  were  suffered  to  elect 
their  own  judges,  and  only  disputes  with  Christians 
were  decided  by  Christian  judges.  They  were  obliged 
t6  pay  tithes  of  all  their  income  to  the  state,  besides 
the  poll-tax  levied  by  their  feudal  lords.  They  were 
forbidden  having  slaves  or  Christian  servants;  but  this 
was  the  fate  only  of  those  who  had  submitted  to  the 
Christians.  Those  whose  cities  had  resisted  and  been 
conquered  were  all  reduced  into  slavery  in  its  severest 
form.  The  master  could  sell,  punish,  or  kill  them  at  his 
pleasure,  and  all  their  earnings  were  his  by  law.  They 
could,  however,  obtain  their  freedom  by  becoming  Chris- 
tians; but  in  after-times  even  this  was  restricted  to  the 
case  when  the  master  was  either  a  Mohammedan  or  a 
Jew.  By  their  conversion  the  Arabs  were  indeed  en- 
dowed with  all  political  rights,  but  by  no  means  could 
they  attain  to  the  same  social  position  as  the  old  Chris- 
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tians;  they  were  everywhere  despised,  and  could  sel- 
dom enter  into  other  Christian  families.  A  relapse  into 
Islamism  was  punished  with  the  greatest  severity,  the 
penalty  being,  according  to  the  circumstances,  death 
by  fire,  spoliation,  and  inability  to  inherit  Occasion- 
ally, however,  the  relations  between  Moors  and  Chris- 
tians were  more  friendly,  especially  in  the  country, 
where  landowners  fully  appreciated  the  skill  and  activ- 
ity of  the  Arabs  as  agriculturists.  Among  the  nobility, 
the  Arab  nobles,  by  their  courage  and  skill,  as  well  as 
by  their  learning— much  superior  to  that  of  their  Span- 
ish conquerors — knew  also  how  to  command  respect. 

All  the  Arab  learning,  art,  industry,  and  fortune  grad- 
ually centred  in  Granada,  which  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing  its  political  autonomy  until  about  the  end  of  the 
15th  century.  A  small  sea-coast  province  of  not  over 
430  square  miles,  it  arrived— partly  owing  to  its  situa- 
tion, and  more  particularly  to  the  zeal  and  industry  of 
its  inhabitants — at  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  other 
and  larger  countries  might  well  have  envied.  But  its 
principal  glory  was  the  city  of  Granada,  its  capital, 
which  in  the  14th  century  counted  200,000  inhabitants. 
It  contained  the  world-renowned  palace  of  the  Alhambra 
— a  sort  of  fortress  in  which  40,000  people  might  find  ref- 
uge. (See  a  popular  and  accurate  account  in  Prime,  A  I- 
kambra  and  Kremlin,  1874, 12mo.)  Its  principal  feature 
is  the  so-called  Lions'  Court,  built  in  1213-38,  which  is 
considered  as  the  finest  specimen  of  Moorish  architect- 
ure. It  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Granada, 
which  vied  in  splendor  with  those  of  the  most  favored 
European  monarchs,  and  where  many  a  Christian  prince 
was  entertained  with  bountiful  hospitality.  Next  .in 
rank  to  Granada  were  the  sea -towns  of  Almeria  and 
Malaga,  distinguished  for  their  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial importance  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  and  rich- 
ness of  their  palaces.  There  the  finest  kinds  of  silken 
fabrics  and  steel-work  were  produced  as  far  back  as  the 
12th  century,  and  from  thence  exported  to  Italy  and  to 
the  East.  But  its  very  prosperity  only  increased  the 
greed  of  the  neighboring  Christian  princes,  and  espe- 
cially of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  and,  unfortunately  for 
the  Moors,  one  of  their  own  rulers — the  reigning  king 
of  Granada,  Muley-Abul-Hakem — himself  voluntarily 
broke  the  peace  with  Castile  by  refusing  to  pay  the 
tribute.  At  first  he  haughtily  declared  that  the  mint 
of  Granada  no  longer  coined  gold,  but  only  steel  A 
few  years  afterwards  he  went  so  far  as  to  seize  on  the 
frontier  fortress  of  Zahara  by  treachery,  and  took  the 
whole  population  as  slaves  to  Granada.  In  reprisal,  a 
8paniah  knight,  with  a  determined  band  of  warriors, 
stormed  the  city  of  Alhama,  the  summer  residence  of 
the  king  of  Granada.  The  king  of  Granada  himself 
left  for  Fez,  and  died  soon  after  in  battle  in  the  service 
of  another  prince,  showing  a  courage  which  he  had  not 
exhibited  in  the  defence  of  his  own  country.  In  the 
mean  time  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Granada,  occa- 
sioned by  the  jealousy  of  the  queen  against  a  rival, 
and  resulted  in  Muley's  oldest  son  being  called  to  the 
throne,  while  Muley  himself  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Malaga.  A  younger  brother  of  his,  El  Zagal  (the  cour- 
ageous), having  surprised  the  Christian  army  in  a  nar- 
row pass  and  destroyed  it  entirely,  king  Ferdinand  now 
determined  to  wage  war  for  the  extermination  of  both. 
He  improved  this  opportune  moment  of  their  dissen- 
sions, and  first  marched  against  Granada  with  all  his 
forces,  and  in  1487  besieged  Malaga,  which  was  com- 
pelled by  famine  to  surrender  on  the  18th  of  August. 
El  Zagal,  looking  upon  the  fall  of  Malaga  as  an  omen, 
surrendered  Almeria,  and  left  for  Africa.  The  young 
king,  Abdallah  (generally  named  Boabdil),  had  prom- 
ised to  submit  when  Almeria  was  taken,  but  the  inhab- 
itants of  Granada  would  not  hear  of  submitting ;  they 
trusted  to  the  strength  of  their  fortifications,  consist- 
ing of  strong  walls  and  1080  towers.  The  summer  of 
1491  was  spent  by  both  armies  in  single  combats,  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  numerous  romances  and  tales. 
Bat  Granada  was  destined  to  fall— the  more  after  the 


Christians  had  erected  opposite  Granada  a  rival  fortified 
city,  Santa  Fe,  The  king,  certain  of  being  unable  to 
resist,  began  secretly  to  negotiate  with  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  terms  of  surrender  were  settled  Nov.  26, 1491. 
The  conditions  were  such  as  might  have  satisfied  the  in- 
habitants of  Granada  had  they  been  observed.  They 
were  to  retain  possession  of  their  mosques,  and  to  be 
allowed  to  follow  their  own  religious  worship;  their 
own  laws  were  to  be  administered  by  their  own  cadis, 
under  the  oversight  of  the  Spanish  governor;  they  were 
to  retain  their  own  customs,  language,  and  dress,  and  to 
have  the  free  and  unlimited  use  of  all  their  property ; 
those  who  preferred  leaving  the  country  were  to  be  fur- 
nished ships  to  take  them  to  Africa.  The  taxes  to 
which  they  would  be  subjected  should  not  exceed  those 
which  they  paid  under  their  own  government.  King 
Abdallah  was  to  retain  his  estates,  and  to  administer 
them  under  the  supervision  of  the  Spanish  authoritie&i 
The  city  was  on  these  terms  surrendered  (Jan.  2, 1492) 
to  the  Spaniards,  who  made  a  triumphal  entry;  but 
shortly  after  the  capitulation  the  Moors  found  that  they 
had  surrendered  their  rights  to  the  conquerors,  and 
were  in  danger  of  losing  much  more  than  they  had 
granted.  The  finest  houses  in  Granada  were  occupied 
by  the  Spanish  noblemen ;  a  converted  Moor  (such,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  surrender,  were  not  to  hold  any 
official  situation)  was  made  chief  alguazil,  and  the  larg- 
est mosque  was  changed  into  a  church.  The  most  zeal- 
ous members  of  the  Romish  Church  were  advising  that 
the  Moors  should  be  made  to  choose  between  baptism 
and  banishment  But  this  unwise  counsel  did  not  at 
first  prevail  Count  de  Tendilla  and  the  archbishop  Fer- 
nando de  Talavera,  who  were  at  the  time  governors  of 
the  province,  sought  by  mild  treatment  to  unite  the 
Moors  with  the  Spaniards;  the  archbishop  especially 
was  so  successful  with  them  by  his  kindness  that  large 
numbers  consented  to  be  baptized  by  him. 

This  system  of  conversion,  however,  appeared  too 
slow  to  the  fanatical  party,  and  the  archbishop  of  To- 
ledo, cardinal  Ximenes  (q.  v.),  obtained  from  the  grand 
inquisitor  an  authorization  to  establish  an  Inquisition 
among  the  Elches  (Christians  who  had  embraced  Is- 
lamism ;  most  of  them  were  baptized  Moors),  and  this 
gave  him  the  means  of  gradually  monopolizing  the 
work  of  converting  the  Moors.  He  set  to  work,  not 
only  by  preaching,  but  also  by  bribery,  and  he  was  at 
first  so  successful  that  thousands  were  baptized.  But 
this  awakened  the  opposition  of  the  most  earnest  be- 
lievers in  Mohammedanism.  This  opposition  Ximenes 
thought  to  subdue  by  imprisonment  and  other  severities 
against  their  priests ;  and,  in  order  to  strike  at  the  root., 
he  caused  all  the  copies  of  the  Koran  and  all  Arab  works 
of  theology  to  be  seized.  It  is  said  that  he  thus  collect- 
ed 80,000  (?)  works.  He  then  caused  them  to  be  pub- 
licly burned.  These  proceedings  led,  as  he  had  expect- 
ed, to  an  outbreak,  directed  chiefly  against  himself. 
Count  Tendilla  and  the  archbishop  of 'Talavera,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  quelling  the  insurrection  by  promis- 
ing that  the  grievances  complained  of  would  be  inquired 
into.  A  capitulation  was  drawn  up,  which  needed  only 
the  royal-  sanction.  Ximenes,  whose  conduct  had  at 
first  been  sharply  blamed  by  Isabella,  had,  however, 
succeeded  in  converting  both  her  and  the  king  to  his 
views ;  and  the  capitulation,  for  which  count  Tendilla 
had  given  both  his  wife  and  children  as  hostages,  was 
rejected  by  the  king.  A  royal  edict  was  even  pro- 
claimed leaving  the  Moors  to  choose  between  being  bap- 
tized and  punishment  for  high-treason.  Some  50,000 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Granada  sought  peace  by  submit- 
ting to  baptism ;  others  sold  their  possessions  and  emi- 
grated to  Africa.  The  Moors  who  became  Christiana 
received  now  the  name  of  Moriscoes.  But  the  manner 
in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Granada  had  been  treated 
led  to  an  insurrection  in  the  mountains  of  the  district  of 
Alpujarras.  The  energetic  measures  taken  to  repress 
that  outbreak  seemed  at  first  successful ;  but  an  attack, 
in  1500,  on  the  mountains  of  Serrena  de  Bonde,  almost 
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entirely  inhabited  by  Moon,  proTed  disastrous  to  the 
Spaniards;  one  of  their  best  generals,  Alonso  de  Aguilar, 
was  killed,  and  his  army  destroyed.  The  Moors,  how- 
ever, were  at  last  obliged  to  submit  A  large  number  em- 
igrated to  Africa ;  others  were  baptized,  stipulating  for 
nothing  of  their  former  rights  but  their  dress,  language, 
and  exemption  from  the  Inquisition  for  forty  years.  This 
was  granted  them,  but  soon  evaded ;  no  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition  was,  indeed,  established  at  Granada,  but  that 
of  Cordova  extended  its  jurisdiction  over  Granada. 
Nine  years  later  another  remnant  of  Mohammedan 
Moors  were  forcibly  Christianized  in  the  same  manner, 
and  baptized  en  masse  in  1526.  In  the  same  year  a 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  was  finally  established  at 
Granada,  and  on  the  7th  of  December  a  proclamation 
appeared  forbidding  the  Moors  from  wearing  their  na- 
tional dress,  or  using  their  national  language  and  their 
Arab  names.  But  the  very  next  day  the  Moors  pur- 
chased the  recall  of  that  decree  for  a  sum  of  260,000 
ducats ;  this  was  subsequently  several  times  renewed. 
The  Moors  were  also,  in  spite  of  the  treaties  concluded 
with  them,  subjected  to  several  heavy  taxes ;  so  that, 
besides  paying  tithes  to  the  Church,  they  had  to  pay 
tithes  to  the  king,  and  a  tax  for  breeding  silk-worms. 

Aside  from  their  outward  compulsatory  profession  of 
Christianity,  which  the  vexatious  treatment  they  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  the  Christians  did  not  tend  to 
make  them  like  any  the  more,  they  were  at  heart  firmly 
attached  to  the  old  religion,  and  grew  more  attached  to 
it  in  proportion  as  they  suffered  for  it  They  retained 
the  mosque  beside  the  church,  had  their  alfaki  as  well 
as  their  Romish  priests,  circumcised  their  children  after 
they  were  baptized,  celebrated  their  marriages  accord- 
ing to  Mohammedan  customs,  etc  At  times  this  was 
winked  at  Thus  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  V  the  Moriscoes  were  left  in  peace;  Philip  II  ex- 
pressly commanded  the  Inquisition  to  show  great  mild- 
ness and  toleration  towards  them,  and  even  a  papal  bull 
was  promulgated  to  that  effect  But  when,  during  the 
war  with  the  piratical  Moors  of  Barbary,  it  was  found 
out  that  the  Moriscoes  had  always  remained  in  commu- 
nication with  their  African  brethren,  they  became  again 
the  objects  of  persecution.  They  were  forbidden  to  car- 
ry arms  without  a  special  authorization,  under  a  penal- 
ty of  six  years  of  hard  labor  in  the  galleys.  This  gave 
rise  to  numerous  insurrections,  which  finally  settled  into 
a  war  of  ambush  and  assassination,  and  the  government 
was  thereby  forced  to  restore  the  former  more  rigorous 
system.  After  trying  other  means,  Philip  II  was  finally 
brought  to  issue  a  proclamation  (November  18, 1656),  in 
which  the  use  of  Arabic  either  in  speaking  or  writing, 
that  of  Arab  names,  and  of  the  national  costume  of  the 
Moors,  even  that  of  their  usual  baths,  was  forbidden 
them ;  three  years  were  given  them  to  learn  Spanish, 
and  those  who  after  that  time  should  contravene  these 
commands  were  to  be  punished,  according  to  circum- 
stances, by  imprisonment  or  banishment  This  procla- 
mation, against  which  the  Spanish  governor  of  Granada 
and  many  Spanish  statesmen  (among  them  the  duke  of 
Alba)  emphatically  protested,  was  nevertheless  enforced 
by  the  advice  of  a  cardinal  and  an  archbishop.  The  first 
result  was  an  insurrection,  organized  in  secret,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Moors  of  Africa,  which  broke  out  in  the  spring 
of  1568,  and  at  once  assumed  the  character  of  a  war  of 
extermination.  The  war  continued  with  various  vicis- 
situdes—  the  Moors  rising  up  again  when  they  were 
thought  to  have  been  thoroughly  subjected— for  several 
years,  until  finally,  after  the  assassination  of  the  second 
leader  of  the  insurgents,  Aben-Abu  (March  18, 1571), 
the  war  ended. 

The  kingdom  of  Granada,  previously  the  most  pop- 
ulous and  richest  province  of  Spain,  had  now  become 
a  desolate  desert,  with  here  and  there  a  few  bands  of 
Moors  supporting  themselves  by  robbery  amid  the  ruins 
of  its  former  splendor.  The  greater  number  of  Moors 
were  transplanted  into  other  provinces,  where  they 
were  strictly  watched.     The  use  of  the  Arabic  lan- 


guage or  of  any  article  of  their  national  dress,  the  danc- 
ing an  Arab  dance  or  playing  on  an  instrument  suspect- 
ed to  be  of  Arab  origin,  were  punished  as  crimes.  Only 
those  Moors  more  anciently  settled  in  Valencia  were  al- 
lowed a  little  more  liberty.  Yet,  in  spite  of  oppression 
and  watching,  the  Moriscoes  after  a  few  years  began  to 
contemplate  again  a  revolt — the  more  as  Spain  was  then 
weakened  by  her  war  in  the  Netherlands,  and  threaten- 
ed both  by  France  and  England  They  opened  negoti- 
ations with  France,  and  in  1605  a  vast  conspiracy  was 
organized,  relying  on  the  assistance  of  the  French.  It 
was,  however,  betrayed,  and  the  grand  inquisitor  now 
clamored  that  the  Moriscoes  should  either  be  sent  out 
of  Spain  or  destroyed  by  the  sword.  Although  Philip 
III,  who  was  then  on  the  throne,  did  not  wish  to  accede 
to  so  general  a  measure,  and  even  the  pope  declined  to 
favor  it,  yet,  as  this  step  seemed  to  be  the  only  possible 
means  of  securing  tranquillity  to  the  state,  the  king  issued 
a  proclamation  (Aug.  4, 1609)  banishing  the  Moriscoes 
of  Valencia  to  Africa.  The  landed  nobility,  who  fore- 
saw the  loss  of  their  best  farmers,  and  the  clergy  that 
of  their  tenants,  protested  in  vain,  and  grand  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  edict 
A  delay  was  granted  the  Moors  for  the  regulation  of 
their  affairs ;  they  were  not  allowed  to  sell  their  land, 
and  could  only  take  away  so  much  of  their  personal 
property  as  they  could  carry  off  themselves.  At  first 
the  Moors  offered  to  pay  enormous  sums  to  obtain  the 
recall  of  that  edict ;  but  afterwards,  when  they  had  time 
to  reflect,  and  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  done,  their 
sorrow  changed  to  joy ;  they  looked  upon  their  exile  as 
a  liberation  from  slavery,  in  which  they  could  cast  aside 
their  mask  of  Christianity.  The  emigration  proceeded 
well  at  first,  the  nobility  even  helping  the  poor  people 
by  purchasing  their  property  at  a  fair  price.  But  this 
did  not  suit  the  viceroy,  who  forbade  such  purchases 
being  made.  The  Moors  now  became  again  frighten- 
ed, and  those  of  the  south  of  Valencia,  who  had  not  yet 
emigrated,  rose  in  arms.  Many  were  killed,  the  others 
very  cruelly  treated.  The  emigration  from  Murcia  and 
Andalusia  succeeded  better,  most  of  the  Moriscoes  from 
those  provinces  taking  refuge  in  Fez.  Those  of  Ara- 
gon,  Castile,  and  Estremadura  were  ordered  to  Navarre, 
but  on  the  frontiers  were  informed  by  the  French  that 
they  had  strict  orders  not  to  allow  them  to  penetrate 
into  the  country.  Exasperated,  they  either  fought  their 
way  through  or  purchased  permission  to  enter.  Those 
of  Catalonia  were  directed  to  Africa.  A  small  remnant 
of  about  80,000,  who  had  been  permitted  to  stay  on 
exhibiting  certificates  from  their  bishops  testifying 
to  their  sound  Christianity,  were  also  driven  away  a 
few  years  later,  and  left  Spain  in  1612  and  1613.  The 
whole  number  of  persons  thus  forced  to  emigrate  is  gen- 
erally reckoned  at  about  a  million,  and  consisted  large- 
ly of  the  most  active  and  industrious  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  Spain.  Those  who  had  emigrated  to  Africa 
were  at  first  well  received,  but  subsequently  persecuted 
also  by  their  own  coreligionists,  whom  their  European 
views  and  habits  displeased,  and  who  were  jealous  of 
their  skill  as  workmen ;  bo  that  they  were  driven  out 
of  Algiers  and  Fez.  Only  at  Tunis,  whose  inhabitants 
were  mostly  descendants  of  the  Moors  of  Granada,  did 
they  find  a  really  hospitable  shelter.  A  small  remnant 
of  Moriscoes,  some  60,000  in  number,  remained  conceal- 
ed in  the  valleys  of  the  Alpujarras,  and  have  to  this  day 
retained  their  peculiar  manners  and  customs,  but  they 
have  long  since  become  earnest  Roman  Catholics.  See 
Conde,  HUtoria  de  la  Domination  de  lot  A  rabet  en  E+- 
pama  (Madrid,  1820-21, 8  vols.;  EngL  transL, Hist, of 
the  Dominion  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  by  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Foster  [London,  1855, 8  vols.  12mo,  Bonn's  Library]); 
Moron,  Curio  de  HUtoria  de  la  Civilization  de  Etpanna 
(Madrid,  1841-8,  8  vols.);  Aschbacb,  Getck.  <L  Omma- 
jaden  in  JSpanien  (Frankf.-am-Main,  1829,  2  vols.);  id. 
Getch.  Spanient  u.  Portugal*  s.  ZeU  d.  Herrtchaft  <LAl~ 
moraviden v.  Almohaden  (Frankf.  1838-7,  2  vols.) ;  Von 
Rochau,  Die  Moritkot  in  Spanitn  (Leips.  1853) ;  Herzog, 
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teal-EncyUopadU,  ix,  188  sq. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirch- 
en- Lexibon,  vi,  933  sq. ;  Prescott,  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  ;  Dozy,  Gesch.  der  Mauren  in  Spanien  bit  zur 
Eroberung  Andalusia*  durch  die  Almoraviden  (711- 
1110)  (Leips.  1873-5);  Hallam,  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (student's  ed.),  p.  237-43 ;  Ticknor,  Spanish  Liter- 
ature, iii,  889  sq. ;  Southern  Review  (Jan.  1874),  art.  ii ; 
and  especially  the  seventeen  articles  by  Prof.  Coppee 
on  the  "  Moorish  Conquest  of  Spain,"  in  the  Perm  Month- 
ly of  1873  (Phila.).    See  also  Morocco.    (J.H.W.) 

Modsi'as  (Mooer/ac,  Vulg.  Moosios),  a  Gnecized 
form  (1  Esdr.  ix,  31)  of  the  Maaseiaii  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  30). 

Moph.    See  Memphis. 

Mopinot,  Simon,  a  learned  French  ecclesiastic,  was 
born  at  Rheims  in  1685;  took  the  vows  of  a  Benedictine 
in  1703  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Farom,  where  he  had 
been  educated,  and  largely  devoted  himself  to  literary 
labors.  After  having  assisted  Didier  in  his  edition  of 
Tertullian,  he  was  summoned  to  Paris  about  the  year 
1715  by  his  superiors,  and  was  there  associated  with  fa- 
ther Peter  Constant  in  preparing  his  collection  of  the 
Lettres  des  Popes.  The  first  volume  of  this  work  was 
published  in  1721  (foL),  with  a  dedication  to  Innocent 
XIII,  and  a  preface  by  Mopinot ;  and  he  was  preparing 
to  print  a  second  volume  when  he  was  attacked  by  a 
violent  dysentery,  of  which  he  died  in  1724.— lloefer, 
Aouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xxxvi,  434. 

Mopsnestia,  Church  Council  op  (Concilium 
Mopsuestanum),  was  held  June  17,  550,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Justinian,  on  account  of  the  troubles  excited 
by  the  Three  Chapters  (q.  v.).  There  were  in  attend- 
ance nine  bishops.  Examination  was  made  whether 
the  name  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  was  to  be  found  in 
the  diptychs  of  that  church,  and,  if  not,  whether  it  had 
been  there  within  the  memory  of  man.  It  appeared 
from  the  testimony  of  irreproachable  witnesses  far  ad- 
vanced in  years  that  his  name  had  either  never  been 
inserted,  or  had  been  erased  before  their  time.  Notice 
of  this  was  sent  to  the  pope  and  the  emperor. — Landon, 
Manual  of  Councils,  s.  v. 

Moquamo,  a  designation  of  the  temples  or  chap- 
els of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Socotra,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  These  islanders  are  idolaters,  and  wor- 
ship the  moon  as  the  parent  of  all  things.  The  moqua- 
mos  are  very  small  and  low.  They  have  three  little 
doors,  and  in  order  to  enter  any  one  of  them  a  person 
must  stoop  almost  to  the  ground.  In  each  of  them 
is  an  altar,  on  which  are  deposited  several  sticks  formed 
like  flower-de-luces,  which  have  something  of  the  re- 
semblance of  a  cross.  Every  moquamo  has  a  priest, 
called  hodamo,  who  is  annually  chosen,  and  the  gen- 
eral insignia  of  office  are  a  staff  and  cross,  which  he 
must  not  presume  to  give  away  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever, or  suffer  any  person  to  touch  on  pain  of  losing 
one  of  his  hands.  The  usual  time  set  apart  for  divine 
service  in  these  chapels  is  when  the  moon  sets,  or  when 
she  rises.  They  then  strike  a  certain  number  of  blows 
on  a  long  staff  wfth  a  shorter  one,  and  walk  around  the 
chapel  three  times.  This  ceremony  is  accompanied  with 
an  oblation  of  some  odoriferous  wood,  put  in  an  iron  ba- 
sin, which  hangs  by  three  chains  over  a  large  fire.  After 
this  the  altar  is  incensed  three  times,  and  the  doors  of 
the  temple  as  often,  and  the  devotees  make  the  most 
solemn  vows  and  earnest  supplications  to  the  moon.  In 
the  mean  time  the  hodamo  sets  on  the  altar  a  lighted 
taper  made  of  butter,  and  besmears  the  crosses  and  other 
utensils  with  this  favorite  grease.  On  certain  days  they 
make  a  solemn  procession  around  the  temple,  when  one 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  country  carries  a  sacred  staff. 
After  the  procession  is  over  very  singular  honors  are 
paid  him,— Broughton,  Biblioth.  Bistorica,  s.  v.  See 
Socotra. 

Mor.    See  Myrrh. 

Moral  Ability.    See  Inability. 


Moral  Agenoy.    See  Will, 
Moral  Attributes.    See  God. 
Moral  Faculty.    See  Moral  Sense. 
Moral  Inability.    See  Inability. 
Moral  Intuitions.    See  Moral  Srnsk. 

Moral  Law  may  be  contemplated  under  three  as- 
pects: first,  as  a  branch  of  the  Decalogue  [for  this,  see 
Law  or  MosksJ  ;  secondly,  in  a  practical  point  of  view 
[see  Ethics]  ;  and,  thirdly,  in  a  metaphysical  light,  as  a 
department  of  theology  or  theosophy,  which  is  the  only 
relation  under  which  we  here  propose  to  treat  it  Un- 
der the  head  Moral  Sensk,  we  suggest  that  a  law 
emanating  from  a  beneficent  Creator  for  the  govern- 
ment of  responsible  intelligences  can  be  essentially  no 
j  other  than  a  transcript  of  his  own  benignant  nature, 
hence  the  deep  philosophy  as  well  as  cogent  value  of 
the  Gospel  axiom  that  love  is  the  one  essential  require- 
ment of  the  law  (Matt  xxii,  36-40;  Rom.  xiii,  8-10 ;  1 
John  iv,  21);  and  this  applies  no  less  to  angelic  than 
to  human  creatures,  and  extends  through  time  and 
through  eternity.  It  is  proper  to  consider  more  dis- 
tinctly these  questions  of  the  origin,  universality,  per- 
manence, and  sanction  of  the  divine  law. 

1.  Its  Source. — Some  philosophers  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  representing — either  expressly  or  by  implica- 
tion—the basis  of  morality  as  independent  of,  if  not  pri- 
or to  and  externally  stringent  upon  the  divine  Being 
himself.  They  have  used  such  expressions  as  "the 
eternal  principles  of  right,"  "God  was  absolutely  bound 
to  do  so  and  so,"  "  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise," 
etc;  and  although  these  phrases  are  usually  accompa- 
nied with  some  caveat  of  reverence  or  disclaimer  of  limit- 
ing the  Almighty's  perfection,  they  yet  savor  of  fatalism, 
or  at  least  of  dualism,  and  do  not  attribute  the  moral 
system  of  the  universe  to  its  precise  cause.  That  origin 
is  no  other  than  God  himself,  simply  and  purely.  To 
his  sovereign  will  everything  that  exists  owes  its  be- 
ing, with  all  the  qualities  that  relate  to  it;  and  this 
grand  postulate  includes  the  Deity  himself,  with  all  the 
laws  that  he  has  promulged  and  now  administers.  He 
is  self-existent,  the  "  I  am,"  the  "one  that  is,  and  was, 
and  is  to  be ;"  and  he  is  what  he  is  and  as  he  is  merely 
because  he  pleases  it  himself.  In  the  same  absolutely 
autocratic  yet  unconstrained  manner  he  has  produced 
the  substance,  mechanism,  organic  forces,  and  mutual 
relations— which  we  call  laws — of  the  material  and  spir- 
itual creation ;  and  they  are  all,  therefore,  intrinsically 
copies  of  his  own  nature.  This  view  differs  essentially 
from  pantheism,  which  confounds  the  universe  with  God 
himself;  and  at  the  same  time  from  atheism,  which  dis- 
severs it  from  his  being  or  control  That  this  is  the 
true  doctrine  of  Scripture  may  be  easily  and  abundantly 
proved  (Gen.  i,  1 ;  Isa.  xlv,  6 ;  John  i,  8 ;  CoL  i,  16, 17, 
etc).  Both  sides  of  this  universal  proposition — the  self- 
constitution  of  the  Infinite,  and  the  externality  of  the 
finite — are  necessarily  and  impenetrably  mysteries  to 
our  mind;  yet  we  can  sufficiently  comprehend  them  by 
a  comparison  with  our  own  microsmic  nature— in  which 
our  wills  are  self-conditioned,  and  our  bodies  are  extrin- 
sic to  our  spirit^-to  enable  us  to  receive  them  as  intel- 
ligible truth.  There  is,  therefore,  no  essential  difference 
between  the  "  moral  laws"  of  God  and  the  so-called  laws 
of  nature:  they  are  both  neither  more  nor  less  than  his 
own  will  as  expressed  in  the  material  and  spiritual  de- 
partments of  his  dominion.  Human  nature,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  a  just  reflection  of  this  will,  is  a  correct  transcript 
of  these  laws;  and  is  generally  recognised  as  such, 
wherever  not  perverted  by  the  effects  of  free  agency. 
This  latter  is  but  an  extension  of  the  externality  of  ere- 
ation,  adding  merely— and  a  very  important  increment 
it  is — the  godlike  productive  power,  to  be  exercised 
within  a  certain  range  ever  subordinate  to  the  divine 
agency.  It  is  thus  that  God  retains  full  jurisdiction, 
without  incurring  the  responsibility  of  human  conduct 
The  divine  law,  of  course,  continues  its  claims  over  the 
accountable  creature,  whether  he  acknowledge  or  sub- 
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mit  to  them  or  not;  for  it  would  be  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity to  make  his  puny  rebellion  or  insolent  disregard 
operate  their  abrogation.  The  penalty  may  be  sus- 
pended at  the  divine  pleasure,  but  it  is  sure  in  the  end 
to  overtake  every  transgressor  with  a  complete  vindi- 
cation. 

2.  Its  Extent.— This  likewise  is  self-evident.  As  the 
"natural"  laws  of  God  are  coextensive  with  the  uni- 
verse, so  his  "  moral"  laws  are  obligatory  upon  all  his 
moral  creatures,  i.  e.  those  endowed  with  a  capacity  for 
understanding  the  relations  of  right  and  wrong.  Hence 
the  enactments  of  the  Decalogue  have  been  essentially 
accepted  in  all  ages  and  countries  as  the  foundation  of 
the  civil  code,  and  religious  usages  have  generally  con- 
formed to  the  prescriptions  of  the  first  table  (those  re- 
lating to  God  and  his  worship,  the  family,  etc),  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  seeming  conventionality  of  a  stated 
day  of  rest.  But  the  two  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying these  Mosaic  statutes,  so  admirably  summed  up  in 
the  New  Testament  tm  fealty  to  God  and  equity  to  man, 
have  never  failed  to  be  admitted,  theoretically  at  least, 
as  the  only  secure  basis  of  social  organization.  How  it 
is  with  other  worlds,  if  such  exist,  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  speculate;  but  this  fact  of  the  universality  of  the  di- 
vine law  on  the  globe  is  so  emphatically  attested  by  all 
history  and  legislation  that  we  need  dwell  no  further 
upon  it 

3.  Its  Duration.— It  follows  from  the  above  views  of 
the  cause  and  character  of  moral  law  that  it  must  for- 
ever remain  essentially  the  same,  and  of  permanent  ob- 
ligation on  all  its  legitimate  subjects  throughout  their 
being.  It  is  a  peculiar  trait  of  the  divine  creations  that 
while  their/orw  changes  to  suit  the  varied  circumstan- 
ces of  diversified  beauty  and  harmonious  co-operation, 
their  substance  ever  remains,  imperishable  except  by 
the  fiat  which  first  called  it  into  existence.  Annihila- 
tion is  not  God's  method;  he  never  absolutely  extin- 
guishes any  light  of  his  own  kindling.  Man's  works, 
as  they  are  not  real  creations,  pass  away  into  a  non- 
entity that  leaves  only  their  memory ;  but  God  builds 
for  eternity.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  divine  ad- 
ministration :  amid  all  the  variety  of  his  different  and 
successive  dispensations  the  same  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, as  we  have  seen,  prevail;  and  even  in  the  fut- 
ure world  the  obligations  of  supreme  allegiance  to  God 
and  mutual  regard  for  each  other  will  beatify  the  in- 
habitants of  bliss  by  their  spontaneous  and  full  dis- 
charge, or  torment  the  denizens  of  hell  by  their  re- 
lentless and  irksome  grasp.  The  joy  of  conscious  recti- 
tude is  the  greatest  bliss  of  which  a  rational  soul  is  ca- 
pable, and  the  remorse  for  an  irremediable  violation  of 
clearly  known  duty  we  may  well  imagine  to  be  the  most 
poignant  ingredient  in  the  cup  of  endless  damnation. 

4.  This  brings  us,  lastly,  to  the  penalty  of  moral  law. 
Statutes  without  awards  attached  to  their  observance 
or  neglect  are  valueless  and  ineffectual.  The  rewards 
and  punishments  of  moral  law  are,  as  its  nature  implies, 
and  as  we  have  already  seen,  chiefly  and  properly  of  a 
moral  character.  Yet  we  see  no  impropriety  in  the  cur- 
rent belief — sanctioned  by  the  figurative  language  of 
Scripture — that  the  immunities  and  penalties  experi- 
enced in  the  other  world  are  likewise — at  least  after  the 
resurrection  state  (which  by  its  renewed  bodily  organ- 
ism furnishes  at  once  the  means  and  the  pledge  of  cor- 
poreal enjoyments  and  sufferings) — of  a  physical  nature, 
suited  to  the  new  conditions  of  being  then  entered  upon. 
Precisely  what  will  be  the  form  of  either  kind  of  award, 
beyond  the  presumed— and  indeed  promised — emotions 
from  the  genial  or  uncomfortable  society  and  surround- 
ing*, we  can  only  conjecture;  but  this  much  we  may 
safely  argue  from  the  well-known  consequences  of  obe- 
dience or  transgression  in  this  life,  that  they  will  be  of 
the  highest  pungency  of  which  the  human  spirit  is  sus- 
ceptible; and  we  may  infer  from  God's  justice  and  im- 
partiality—  no  less  than  from  the  express  statements 
of  the  Bible  (Prov.  xvi,  6;  £ccles.  xii,  14;  John  v,  29; 
Rom.  it,  6;  Gal  vii,  7)— that  they  will  be  exactly  meted 


out  in  accordance  with  the  real  merits  or  demerits  of 
each  individual.  In  this  life  we  know  that  this  retri- 
bution or  compensation  does  not  in  all  cases  precisely 
occur — virtue  often  lies  oppressed,  and  vice  stalks  about 
triumphant;  hence  the  greater  presumption  that  in  the 
coming  world  all  this  will  be  balanced  (Luke  xvi,  25), 
and  a  necessity  indeed  arises  for  such  a  state  in  order 
to  the  proper  adjudication  (Psa,  lxxiii).  There  re- 
main under  this  head  three  points  of  much  importance 
i  to  be  briefly  discussed. 

(1.)  Each  class  of  laws  is  in  the  mam  administered 
separately  yet  co-ordinately  with  the  rest, — Thus  a  viola- 
tion of  or  a  compliance  with  any  physical  law  is  invari- 
ably followed  by  its  corresponding  penalty  or  disadvan- 
tage, and  this  without  regard  to  the  religious  character 
of  the  subject  himself  (Matt  v,  46) ;  on  the  other  hand, 
moral  delinquency  or  exemplariness  will  ensure  its  ap- 
propriate meed  or  degradation,  whatever  be  the  care  or 
negligence  of  the  actor  in  temporal  concerns.  A  good 
child  is  as  likely  to  be  burned  if  it  thrust  its  finger  into 
the  flame  as  a  bad  one,  and  a  pious  traveller  is  as  liable 
as  a  wicked  one  to  lose  his  life  by  venturing  on  board  an 
insecure  train  or  vessel.  Yet  the  practice  of  virtue  tends 
to  habits  of  thrift,  economy,  and  prudence,  thus  natural- 
ly promoting  earthly  welfare  (1  Tim.  iv,  8),  and  a  spe- 
cial divine  blessing  may  also  be  expected  upon  the 
good  man's  affairs  (Psa.  xxxvii,  25).  On  the  other 
hand,  since  great  prosperity  is  inimical  to  piety,  the 
Lord  often  afflicts  his  children  with  temporal  reverses 
for  their  spiritual  benefit  (John  xvi,  83).  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  while  physical  laws  regularly  have  their  own 
course,  and  the  physical  effects  duly  follow,  yet  Provi- 
dence specially  watches  over  those  who  commit  their 
ways  to  the  divine  keeping,  and  they  are  accordingly 
saved  from  many  of  the  consequences  which  their  own 
inadvertence  might  bring  upon  them.  This,  however, 
is  not  effected  by  miracle  (except  in  a  few  anomalous 
cases),  nor  by  extraordinary  interference  with  the  usual 
operation  of  law,  but  by  those  secret  and  delicate  con- 
nections which  pervade  the  whole  economy  of  nature, 
and  perhaps  by  an  unseen  touch  of  the  divine  hand  di- 
rectly upon  the  inscrutable  springs  of  human  inter- 
course. Indeed,  as  it  is  the  same  Being  who  adminis- 
ters both  series  of  laws,  we  might  reasonably  expect 
that  he  would  make  them  co-operate  in  harmony  for  the 
higher — i.  e.  moral — ends  (Horn,  viii,  28).  See  Prov- 
ide* ck. 

(2.)  The  effects  of  transgression  are  not  always  confined 
to  the  individual  offender.— This  is  evidently  true  of  the 
violation  of  physical  laws,  for  the  children,  friends,  and 
neighbors  of  the  person  erring  are  frequently  involved 
in  calamity  consequent  upon  his  blunders.  How  often 
does  a  mistake  or  a  careless  act  spread  conflagration, 
disaster,  and  even  death,  in  a  community.  The  same 
takes  place  to  a  certain  extent  with  regard  to  the  tem- 
poral results  from  a  violation  of  moral  laws,  as  in  cases 
of  inherited  disease,  murder,  and  crimes  generally,  in 
which  the  family  or  victims  innocently  suffer.  Nor  is 
this  all :  a  continued  course  of  immorality  is  sometimes 
propagated  through  successive  generations,  mostly,  no 
doubt,  by  the  force  of  vicious  example  and  defective  or 
erroneous  training,  but  partly  also  perhaps  by  a  certain 
congenital  taint  or  bias  to  the  same  vices.  With  regard 
to  social  sins,  these  forms  of  retribution  are  especially 
illustrated — for  national  wrongs  and  crimes  are  as  cer- 
tain to  be  visited  by  the  appropriate  penalty  as  personal 
ones.  But  the  punishment  that  falls  upon  the  nation  is 
of  course  shared  by  its  individual  members  in  com- 
mon, some  of  whom,  however,  and  frequently  those  most 
guilty,  escape  in  whole  or  in  part  by  reason  of  their  ex- 
alted position  and  peculiar  advantages  (2  Sam.  xxir, 
17),  while  in  other  instances  the  blow  falls  most  heavily 
upon  eminent  individuals  as  representative  characters 
(2  Sam.  xxi,  1-9).  Nor  does  the  retribution  always 
come  upon  the  same  generation  or  the  same  portion  of 
the  community  that  has  sinned  (Matt,  xxiii,  85).  These 
are  but  specimens  of  that  inequality  in  the  penalty  of 
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wrong-doing  that  prevails  in  the  present  life  (Jer.  xxxi, 
29) ;  but  they  do  not  extend  to  the  other  world.  There 
the  account  will  be  strictly  personal,  and  the  settlement 
rigidly  just.  As  we  have  already  indicated,  it  is  this 
final  award  that  vindicates  the  sentence  of  the  supreme 
Judge.  The  vicarious  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  as  a 
ransom  from  this  ultimate  adjudication  have  been  con- 
sidered under  the  article  Mediation. 

(3.)  We  thus  finally  reach  the  question  of  the  alleged 
disproportion  between  human  guilt  and  endless  punish- 
ment. We  do  not  seek,  with  many,  to  justify  the  ever- 
lasting doom  of  the  wicked  by  magnifying  their  crime 
as  having  been  committed  against  infinite  authority, 
majesty,  and  forbearance,  however  much  we  may  con- 
ceive these  features  as  aggravating  its  enormity.  We 
base  our  theodicy  upon  simpler  and  more  palpable 
ground,  namely,  the  continued  and  hopelessly  incorrigi- 
ble sinfulness  of  the  condemned  themselves.  We  may 
presume  that  none  are  cut  off  from  probation  till  they 
have  evinced  a  desperate  moral  condition  (Luke  xiii, 
8) ;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  follows  inevitably 
from  the  above  line  of  reasoning,  and  from  the  character 
of  the  depraved  heart  bereft  of  the  probationary  aids  to 
reform,  that  the  impenitence,  unbelief,  and  rebellion  for 
which  the  sentence  is  at  first  pronounced  will  but  hard- 
en and  intensify  as  the  ages  of  eternity  advance.  Un- 
less the  fable  of  purgatory  be  true — and  its  absurdity  is 
not  less  than  its  mendacity — there  can  be  no  improve- 
ment in  the  fate  of  the  finally  lost,  because  there  can  be 
no  amendment  in  their  moral  character.  Their  destiny 
is  eternally  fixed,  not  so  much  by  the  arbitrary  decree 
of  omnipotent  vengeance  as  by  their  own  determined 
resistance  of  sovereign  law.  Perdition  is  but  another 
name  for  self-destruction  (airoWvuai,  in  the  middle 
voice).  See  Pye-Smith,  First  Lines  of  Christian  The- 
ology, p.  177  sq. ;  Mullcr,  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin ; 
YLomajXh,  Abiding  Obligation  of  the  Moral  Law;  Watts, 
Uses  of  the  Moral  Law;  Cobbin,  View  of  Moral  Law; 
Cudworth,  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality ;  Cumber- 
land Prtsb,  Qu.  Jan.  1873,  art.  ii ;  Nctc-Englander,  July, 
1872;  Academy,  Sept.  1, 1873,  p.  328. 

Moral  Obligation.  See  Moral  Law;  Moral 
Sensk. 

Moral  Philosophy.  Nearly  every  system  of 
philosophy  broached  in  ancient  or  modern  times  has 
impinged  more  or  less  closely  upon  the  domain  of  morals. 
Indeed,  this  part  of  the  field  has  usually  been  the  most 
hotly  contested,  as  the  theosophical  problems  which  it 
presents  have  afforded  more  occasion  for  philosophical 
as  well  as  theological  polemics  than  all  other  themes. 
The  paramount  importance  of  the  subjects  mentioned — 
the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  Infinite,  and  the  conse- 
quent duties  and  destiny  of  man  at  the  hands  of  God — 
have  given  the  most  intense  interest  to  the  reasonings, 
teachings,  and  controversies  respecting  tbem.  But  as 
these  have  been  so  commonly  mentioned  in  the  intel- 
lectual or  metaphysical  branches  of  the  investigation, 
we  will  here  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  Philos- 
ophy in  general  for  the  history  of  their  development, 
and  to  the  article  Ethics  for  their  more  systematic 
classification.  We  shall  therefore  in  the  present  article 
discuss,  in  a  brief  and  practical  manner,  only  a  few  points 
upon  which  every  scheme  of  moral  philosophy  worthy 
of  the  name  must  hinge. 

1.  Human  Responsibility. — Were  man  a  mere  animal, 
endowed  with  locomotion,  instinct,  and  perception,  or 
could  we  conceive  of  him  as  possessing  simply  emotion 
and  will,  such  as  brutes  seem  to  evince — nay,  even  as 
capable  of  the  boldest  stretch  of  reason  and  the  highest 
flights  of  fancy,  yet  destitute  of  the  power  of  appreci- 
ating the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  and  there- 
fore unable  to  recognise  the  fundamental  relation  of 
allegiance  subsisting  on  his  part  toward  Jlis  Maker,  and 
the  common  bond  of  brotherhood  between  himself  and 
his  fellows,  we  could  not  justly  hold  him  amenable  for  his 
moral  conduct,  since  this  entirely  depends  upon  a  due  ob- 


servance of  these  twofold  claims.  It  is  the  faculty  of  con- 
science, sitting  as  a  viceroy  of  heaven  and  a  representa- 
tive of  earth  within  his  breast,  urging  the  rights  of  all 
outside  himself,  that  constitutes  him  an  accountable  be- 
ing; and  though  this  interior  light  may  become  dim 
through  the  mists  of  passion  and  the  clouds  of  ignorance, 
it  yet  shines  sufficiently  clear  to  show  him  his  essential 
duties,  or,  if  utterly  eclipsed,  the  fault  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  his  own— the  few  cases  of  congenital  paraly- 
sis being  thereby  removed  from  the  category  of  respon- 
sibility. See  Moral  Sense.  His  first  obligation,  there- 
fore, and  his  prime  measure  of  safety,  is  to  cultivate  this 
faculty  by  information  and  prompt  obedience,  that  it 
may  the  more  surely  guide  him  through  the  labyrinths 
of  life  to  the  portals  of  endless  day. .  The  beginning 
and  the  termination  of  his  personal  responsibility,  as 
well  as  its  boundaries  on  either  hand  throughout  his 
mortal  pilgrimage,  are  exactly  marked  by  the  develop- 
ment of  this  faculty — one  peculiar  to  him  of  all  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  globe.  This  accountability  is,  in  the  nat- 
ure of  the  case,  an  individual  one,  each  for  himself  alone, 
and  it  is  due  in  the  threefold  aspect  above  indicated  to 
the  several  classes  of  beings  with  whom  he  has  here  to 
do  in. the  order  and  degree  named  below.  This  sums 
up  all  his  duty,  even  under  the  perfect  code  of  Christi- 
anity, and  is  the  staple — the  core  and  substance — of  ev- 
ery ethical  system  devised  for  human  conduct 

2.  Duty  to  God.— This  is  obviously  paramount.  In 
this  the  Holy  Scriptures  do  but  enforce,  by  an  authori- 
tative mandate,  what  all  pagan  religions  have  more  fee- 
bly demanded — namely,  the  unconditional  and  primary 
obligation  of  obedience  to  the  divine  behests.  These 
have  been  promulged  in  different  ways — sometimes  more 
expressly,  at  other  times  more  enigmatically  and  im- 
perfectly; but  when  once  fairly  understood,  the  common- 
sense  of  mankind  has  declared  that  they  must  be  un- 
flinchingly and  peremptorily  obeyed.  This  claim  is  uni- 
versally grounded  on  an  admitted  creatorship,  support- 
ed by  the  avowed  dependence  of  the  creature;  the  Bible 
adds  a  third  most  touching  argument  to  these  of  natural 
religion,  namely,  redemption,  thus  forming  a  triple  cord 
— paternity,  providence,  and  grace.  The  foremost  and 
generic  duty  that  grows  out  of  this  obligation  is  that  of 
reverence — so  all  the  older  dispensations  conceive  it,  but 
Christianity  terms  it  love,  taking  a  nearer  and  more  priv- 
ileged position.  See  Adoption.  This  reverential  re- 
gard is  chiefly  expressed  in  worship,  which  accordingly 
occupies  the  prominent  place  in  all  religions,  standing 
at  the  very  head  of  the  Decalogue.  The  devotion  thus 
due  is  unique  as  well  as  supreme,  because  no  other  being 
can  possibly  occupy  this  relation,  nor  any  higher ;  wor- 
ship is  therefore  due  exclusively  to  our  Maker.  Idola- 
try is  consequently  reckoned  as  the  most  odious  and 
damning  of  all  sins,  because  it  virtually  overthrows  the 
throne  of  heaven  itself,  and  thus  destroys  the  very  basis 
of  all  moral  law.  Jehovah  brooked  every  transgression 
of  his  chosen  people  but  this ;  and  when  the  captivity 
had  burned  away  its  exterior  manifestation,  the  final 
excision  affirmed  his  detestation  of  its  still  cherished 
spirit,  which  incited  Israel  to  the  culminating  apostasy 
of  the  Crucifixion.  The  same  crime  in  essence  has  re- 
appeared in  the  mummeries  of  Christian  churches ;  and 
even  Protestants  may  be  guilty  of  it  under  another 
name,  for  any  undue  love  of  earthly  objects  is  tanta- 
mount to  idolatry  (Col  iii,  6 ;  1  John  ii,  15).  Under 
the  Christian  economy,  again,  the  worship  due  to  God 
is  to  assume  a  purely  spiritual  form,  in  distinction  from 
the  typical  and  ceremonial  guise  of  Mosaism  (John  iv, 
24) ;  but  this,  of  course,  does  not  exclude  all  exterior 
observances — it  rather  requires  them,  at  least  for  con- 
gregational concert.  See  Worship.  We  mention  here 
but  one  other  specific  duty  under  this  head,  because  it  is 
inclusive  of  all  others — namely,  regard  for  God's  re- 
vealed word.  The  respect  we  show  to  any  one  naturally 
extends  to  his  communications ;  and  in  the  case  of  an 
invisible  sovereign  or  an  absent  friend,  our  reverence  is 
often  measured  chiefly  by  this  mark.    How  much  more 
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highly  should  we  prize  and  cheerfully  heed  the  words 
of  our  God  and  Saviour !  Nor  is  the  Bible  to  be  fondly 
cherished  merely  as  a  memento  of  dying  love,  or  as  a 
token  of  kindly  concern,  nor  yet  is  it  to  be  valued  sim- 
ply as  a  useful  guide-book  in  ancient  lore,  but  still  more 
as  a  practical  directory  to  regulate  our  hearts  and  our 
lives:  it  must  become  our  vade-mecum  in  every-day 
concerns  of  the  most  vital  moment,  for  by  it  shall  we  be 
finally  adjudged.  As  prayer,  therefore,  is  the  central 
act  of  divine  worship,  so  is  searching  the  Scriptures 
the  most  direct  method  of  ordering  our  behavior 
aright  in  all  respects ;  the  two  are  the  complete  coun- 
terparts, internal  and  external ;  one  fortifies  and  puri- 
fies the  heart,  the  other  moulds  and  directs  the  life. 
The  devout  Bible -student  cannot  fail  of  becoming  a 
strong,  earnest,  consistent  fulfiller  of  all  the  claims  of 
God  upon  him. 

8.  Duties  to  one's  Fdlow-beuutt, — These  spring  imme- 
diately out  of  the  above  relation  of  the  common  father- 
hood of  God,  and  they  can  never  be  successfully  met  ex- 
cept by  bearing  this  thought  constantly  in  mind.  Self- 
ishness, the  most  common  and  baleful  besetment  of 
every  association  of  life,  is  most  effectually  counteract- 
ed by  this  consideration ;  and  Scripture,  no  less  than 
conventional  politeness,  and  even  statute  law,  every- 
where holds  forth  teachings  grounded  on  this  principle. 
Wc  hazard  nothing  in  affirming  that  all  the  disorders 
of  society  have  their  root  in  a  violation  or  neglect  of 
this  truth — the  universal  brotherhood  and  consequent 
essential  equality  of  all  human  beings.  Wc  may  there- 
fore be  spared,  after  the  enunciation  of  this  one  general 
clew  to  the  multiform  and  complex  duties  of  life,  from 
entering  upon  a  discussion  of  these  in  detail,  simply  ob- 
serving that  they  may  all  be  classified  under  two  divi- 
sions: 1,  the  domestic,  including  the  relations  of  parent 
and  child,  of  husband  and  wife,  of  brother  and  sister, 
and  of  near  consanguinity  or  affinity ;  2,  the  social,  em- 
bracing the  relations  of  neighbor,  fellow-citizen,  church- 
member,  and  voluntary  association  for  literary,  benevo- 
lent, or  commercial  purposes.  For  all  these,  see  the  ap- 
propriate titles  in  this  Cyclopaedia.  We  here  dismiss  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  with  the  remark  that  our  duty  in 
all  these  regards  is  not  fully  discharged  by  the  mere  ren- 
dering of  justice  to  these  various  classes  of  persons  con- 
nected with  us ;  we  owe  them  likewise  the  offices  of 
courtesy,  charity,  and  sympathy.  This  is  true,  not  only 
in  the  family  and  the  Church,  but  also  in  the  communi- 
ty and  the  world  at  large ;  the  twofold  obligation  ex- 
tends to  every  ramification  of  the  social  fabric  The 
question  of  Cain,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  ex- 
presses the  first  and  most  wide-spread  heresy  against 
the  mutual  rights  and  well-being  of  the  race.  It  is  here, 
as  everywhere  else,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
shows  its  transcendent  excellence — as  wise  as  it  is  beau- 
tiful— doctrine  appropriate  to  the  lips  of  him  who  was 
both  God  and  man ;  namely,  the  inculcation  of  love  for 
all  mankind  as  such,  and  as  the  common  offspring  of 
the  one  Being  to  whom  we  all  owe  supreme  allegiance. 
The  sublime  extension  of  this  precept  to  our  very  ene- 
mies (Rom.  xii,  14)  is  a  peculiar  trait  of  Christianity 
(Matt,  v,  43-48) ;  not  a  mere  fancy  sketch  (Matt  xviii, 
23-85),  as  an  offset  to  our  own  shortcomings  (Matt,  vi, 
14, 15),  or  as  a  noble  revenge  (Bom.  xii,  20),  but  a  life- 
likeness  (1  Pet.  ii,  19-24)  of  the  heroism  of  the  faultless 
Master  (Luke  xxiii,  34),  realized  (Acts  vii,  60)  by  saints 
(1  Cor.  iv,  12) :  so  faithfully  are  the  divine  lineaments 
(Exod.  xxxiii,  18-23 ;  xxxiv,  5-7)  mirrored  (Heb.  i,  3) 
fn  the  enduring  (1  Pet.  i,  25)  Word  (Rev.  xix,  13), whose 
command  (Luke  vi,  8G)  is  a  promise  of  performance  (1 
Thess.  v,  24).  This  is  the  only  effectual  motive,  as  well 
as  the  sole  general  bond,  in  the  eager  rush  of  men,  each 
for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  his.  The  natural 
instincts  of  home  affection,  and  the  ties  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage, may  go  far  to  soften  the  asperities  of  intimate 
association ;  but  a  wide-reaching  and  generous  philan- 
thropy can  never  be  attained,  nor  can  even  the  sweetest 
amenities  of  closely  domestic  and  social  intercourse  be 


steadily  secured,  without  the  habitual  recognition  of 
this  fellowship  in  the  divine  sight. 

4.  Duties  towards  one's  Self.— These  are  properly  and 
advisedly  placed  last,  although  in  the  perversity  and 
suicidal  folly  of  human  nature  they  are  usually  promot- 
ed to  a  front  rank,  and,  indeed,  enhanced  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  preceding.  But  no  maxim  was 
ever  more  profoundly  true  in  its  application  to  this  sub- 
ject than  our  Lord's  paradox:  "He  that  seeketh  his 
own  life  [i.  e.  personal  gratification  as  his  foremost  aim], 
shall  lose  it."  There  is  no  joy  equal  to  that  of  making 
others  happy ;  ami  he  who  is  willing  to  forego  his  own 
ease,  comfort,  and  emolument  for  the  sake  of  blessing, 
consoling,  and  enriching  his  fellow-creatures,  will  find 
himself  repaid  a  thousand-fold  even  in  the  satisfaction 
he  experiences  in  this  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rewards 
of  that  life  which  is  to  come.  Selfishness  always  misses 
its  mark,  and  is  therefore  sure  to  be  miserable,  whereas 
generosity  invariably  succeeds  in  its  noble  purposes. 
We  need  not  here  enter  upon  the  metaphysical  question 
of  purely  disinterested  benevolence ;  God  has  not  re- 
quired us  to  scan  our  motives  so  closely  as  to  detect  and 
eject  a  thought  of  the  reflex  influence  of  our  philan- 
thropy upon  our  minds  in  the  bliss  of  doing  good  and 
the  retrospect  of  usefulness.  On  the  contrary,  he  en- 
courages ns  to  a  beneficent  course  by  such  considera- 
tions ;  and  the  Son  of  God  himself  did  not  disdain,  in 
his  consummate  act  of  self-devotion  for  the  rescue  of  a 
fallen  world,  to  contemplate  the  fruit  of  his  redeeming 
love  (Isa.  liii,  11 ;  Heb.  xii,  2).  We  may  preliminarily 
remark,  as  a  confirmation  and  parallel  of  this  secret  of 
the  most  successful  happiness,  that  all  the  proclivities 
of  the  heart  (especially  the  passions  and  the  appetites) 
tend  not  only  to  excess,  and  therefore  require,  even  for 
their  own  best  ends,  to  be  held  in  check  by  counter  in- 
fluences of  a  higher  character,  but  they  likewise  are  set 
upon  the  most  immediate  gratification  possible ;  and  as 
this  is  not  always,  nor  even  usually,  the  safest  or  the 
most  complete,  the  prudent  and  experienced  habitually 
restrain  and  defer  them  till  the  time  and  object  are  ripe 
for  full  and  wholesome  enjoyment.  For  this  reason,  all 
the  more  do  we  need  to  keep  the  love  and  pursuit  of 
self  in  the  background,  till  our  nobler  sentiments  have 
acquired  such  strength  and  discipline  that  we  may  se- 
curely give  to  self-love  the  rein,  and  guide  it  to  its  most 
successful  and  harmonions  results ;  otherwise  we  shall 
be  likely  to  grasp  only  the  present  shadow,  and  lose  the 
more  remote  substance.  It  is  precisely  this  most  egre- 
gious and  irreparable  folly  of  which  the  mass  of  man- 
kind are  guilty,  in  pursuing  the  pleasures  of  time  and 
sense  to  the  hazard  of  spiritual  and  eternal  joys.  We 
devote  the  remainder  of  this  article  to  a  few  practical 
suggestions,  under  the  head  of  personal  duties  to  one's 
self,  specifically  calculated  to  guard  against  so  lam- 
entable an  error,  and  secure  the  highest  accomplish- 
ment of  each  one's  destiny  as  a  subject  of  moral  gov- 
ernment. 

(1.)  The  harmonious  development  of  aU  one's  native 
/acuities. — The  gift  of  reason,  and  still  more  of  a  moral 
faculty,  carries  with  it  the  obligation  to  exercise  and 
improve  it ;  we  owe  this  no  less  as  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Giver  than  as  a  means  of  extracting  the  full 
value  for  ourselves.  Hence,  while  a  sense  of  self-preser- 
vation naturally  and  justly  leads  us  to  care  for  and  cul- 
tivate our  physical  powers,  the  neglect  of  our  intellect 
in  any  of  its  glorious  capacities  is  a  self-stultification 
that  entitles  one  to  the  contempt  of  his  fellows ;  but  the 
crushing  out  of  conscience  or  the  dwarfing  of  any  of 
our  godlike  moral  capabilities  is  a  literal  suicide  of  the 
soul.  Such  a  dereliction  defeats  the  very  end  of  proba- 
tion, and  turns  it  into  a  curse  forever.  Because  we  are 
surrounded  by  and  filled  with  temptation  in  this  scene 
of  trial,  all  the  more  diligent  do  we  need  to  be  in  rous- 
ing and  confirming  and  intensifying  every  moral  power 
that  may  aid  us  in  the  life-long  struggle  with  our  des- 
perate inward  and  outward  foes.  Most  of  all  have  we 
occasion  to  ley  hold  on  the  alliance  with  almighty  grace 
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which  is  proffered  us  as  a  restorer  to  the  full  image  of 
Deity  (Phil,  ii,  13). 

(2.)  The  careful  culture  of  any  particular  aptitude 
that  each  may  possess. — Variety  within  certain  limits 
of  uniformity  is  evidently  God's  law  as  expressed  in 
nature,  and  the  same  rule  is  observed  in  the  human 
constitution — bodily,  mental,  and  spiritual.  Hence  the 
obvious  propriety,  and  indeed  necessity,  of  noting  and 
tuming  to  account  the  peculiar  genius  of  every  individ- 
ual, in  order  to  its  perfection  by  judicious  practice.  In 
this  way  the  economy  and  skill  of  that  ingenious  mod- 
ern contrivance  the  "division  of  labor"  have  their  high- 
er results.  The  idea  that  all  are  reduced  by  piety  to 
the  same  Procrustean  bed,  either  here  or  hereafter,  is 
preposterous.  The  facile  dexterity  of  the  expert,  as 
compared  with  the  clumsy  slowness  of  the  tyro  in  art, 
is  but  a  type  of  the  excellence  of  one  saint  above  an- 
other (1  Cor.  xv,  41),  or  even  of  the  same  in  successive 
stages  of  growth  (Luke  viii,  18) ;  and  this  superiority  on 
earth  furnishes  a  vantage-ground  by  reason  of  which 
the  moral  distance  must  be  forever  widening  in  heaven. 
The  same  is  true  in  this  life  of  all  the  human  powers, 
especially  of  the  mind  and  heart ;  and  doubtless  a  like 
perpetually  increasing  pre-eminence  in  these  endow- 
ments, so  akin  with  the  spiritual,  will  hold  good  in  the 
other  world.  From  this  we  see  the  transcendent  impor- 
tance of  cultivating  in  the  present  state  of  existence 
every  power  of  the  soul,  before  eternity  shall  fix  the 
plastic  ductile  condition  that  pertains  to  probation. 
This  thought  again  suggests,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mistaken  policy  of  altogether  neglecting  even  the  less 
marked  talent ;  for  a  feeble  indication  may  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  a  precious  treasure,  many  unpromising  be- 
ginnings having  eventuated  in  brilliant  eminence.  And 
it  is  the  common  virtues — like  the  ordinary  acquire- 
ments—that are  most  generally  useful ;  as  we  approve 
the  necessity  of  teaching  every  child,  however  dull,  at 
least  the  simple  rudiments  of  education,  while  we  deem 
it  worth  while  to  expend  years  at  the  piano  or  the  easel 
only  upon  those  who  evince  extraordinary  artistic  tact. 
Once  more,  let  no  one  excuse  himself  from  the  every- 
day duties  of  life  on  the  ground  of  his  small  natural 
ability  (Luke  xix,  15-26),  nor  plead  his  pecnliar  indis- 
position or  special  hinderances  to  any  form  of  morality, 
for  all  really  experience  the  same  difficulties  and  insuf- 
ficiency in  one  form  or  another ;  this  very  reluctance, 
arduousness,  opposition,  calls  for  redoubled  zeal  and  ef- 
fort (Eccles.  x,  10),  for  it  is  an  omen,  or  rather  symptom, 
of  moral  death  the  more  imminent  and  total 

(3.)  The  earnest  and  constant  application  to  practical 
results  of  all  one's  time,  powers,  and  resources.  —  It  is 
not  enough  to  possess,  enlarge,  and  employ  wealth,  in- 
fluence, learning,  skill,  health,  or  longevity;  we  have 
not  yet  reached  the  just  standard  of  requirement  till  we 
fully  direct  them  towards  useful  ends— till  they  posi- 
tively redound  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  We  should  not  be  so  absorbed  in  the  luxury 
of  their  acquisition,  increase,  or  exercise  as  to  forget 
their  ultimate  design.  In  short,  we  must  everywhere, 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  things,  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
but  stewards  in  the  occupancy  of  these  endowments, 
and  hold  ourselves  constantly  in  readiness  to  give  to 
the  great  Proprietor  a  satisfactory  account  of  their  ap- 
propriation (1  Cor.  vi,  20). 

(4.)  The  sober  but  cordial  and  devout  enjoyment  of 
whatever  blessings  Providence  has  conferred  upon  iw .— 
Asceticism  and  epicureanism  are  equally  removed  from 
sound  godliness  (Eccles.  xi,  9, 10).  A  morose  piety  is 
next  to  none  at  all,  but  a  cheerful  moderation  is  the 
best  recommendation  of  saintliness,  and  thankfulness 
sweetens  the  homeliest  morsel.  Stoicism  can  never 
teach  us  to  be  content  with  our  lot.  Distrust  of  God's 
mercies  is  as  atheistic  as  their  abuse.  The  moral  phi- 
losophy of  the  Bible  is  alike  guarded  against  all  ex- 
tremes, because  it  begins,  centres,  and  ends  in  a  true 
theism  (Eccles.  xii,  13) :  "  He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, 


but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humify 
with  thy  God  V"  (Mic.  vi,  8).  In  our  lapsed  estate,  to 
regain  the  lofty  completeness  we  must  trace  our  way 
back  by  the  same  steps ;  for  penitence  is  the  fit  condi- 
tion to  our  restoration  to  moral  rectitude  through  divine 
clemency  and  fidelity  (1  John  i,  9). 
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Moral  Philos. ;  and  his  Active  and  Moral  Powers;  and 
Progress  of  Ethical  Philos.  in  Europe;  Merivale,  Boyle 
Lectures,  1864;  Calderwood,  Handrhook  of  Moral  Sci- 
ence (Lond.  1872, 8vo) ;  Gillett  (E.  H.),  The  Moral  Sys- 
tem (N.  Y.  1874,  8vo),  the  latest  and  best  work  on  the 
subject.  Among  express  treatises  on  the  general  sub- 
ject, we  may  name,  as  being  best  known  and  most  ac- 
cessible in  this  country,  Wayland,  Elements  of  Moral 
Science  (Bost.  1835, 12mo);  Whewell  and  Henry,  Mor- 
als (Boat.  1839) ;  Alexander,  Outlines  of  Moral  Science 
(N.  Y.  1852) ;  Hickock,  Moral  Science  (N.  Y.  1853); 
Upham,  Moral  Philos.  (N.  Y.  1857,  12mo);  Winslow, 
Elements  of  Moral  Philos.  (N.  Y.  1857, 12mo) ;  M.  Hop- 
kins, Lectures  on  Moral  Science  (Bost  1862,  12mo) ; 
ibid.,  Tmw  of  Love  (N.  Y.  1869, 12mo).  The  periodi- 
cals which  contain  valuable  articles  on  this  topic  are: 
Christian  Examiner,  viii,  265;  xviii,  101;  xix,  1,  25; 
xxviii,  137;  xxix,  153;  xxx,  146;  xli,  97;  xlix,  215; 
Hi,  188;  Christian  Rev.  vii,  821;  Princeton  Rev.  v,  83; 
vii,  377;  xviii,  260;  xx,  529;  Meth.  Qu.  Rev.  v,  220; 
New-lCnglander,  Oct.  1870,  p.  549;  Brit  and  For.  Ev. 
Rev.  Jan.  1874,  p.  183 ;  Lond.  Qu.  Rev.  iii,  1 ;  vi,  407 ;  xi, 
494;  xlviii,83;  Oct.  1873,  art.  v;  Bib.  Sacra,  April,  1878, 
arkix;  Edinb.  Rev.  vii,  413 ;  lxi,195;  xci,86;  Prospect. 
Rev.  i,  577;  ii,  400;  North  Brit.  Rev.  xiv,  160;  Westm. 
Rev.  i,  182 ;  ii,  264 ;  xii,  246 ;  North  A  mer.  Rev.  lx,  298 ; 
Contemp.  Rev.  July,  1872,  art.  vii.     See  Morals. 

Moral  Science.     See  Moral  Philosophy. 

Moral  Sense  is  a  term  frequently  used  to  desig- 
nate the  conscience.  It  is  believed  to  hare  originated 
with  lord  Shaftesbury,  who  contended  for  the  existence 
of  disinterested  affections  in  man,  as  against  Hobbcs 
(q.  v.),  and  in  anticipation  of  what  Hutcheson  (q.v.) 
afterwards  advocated.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
principles  involved,  the  term  Moral  Sense  itself  is  in- 
correct, however,  in  at  least  two  essential  particulars  in 
which  that  faculty  differs  from  the  characteristics  of  the 
senses.  In  the  first  place,  these  latter  are  exercised  upon 
external  objects,  whereas  the  conscience  (ovpiidtjmc,  con- 
sciousness, or  self-knowledge)  is  exclusively  introversive 
or  subjective,  and  passes  in  review  only  the  acts  or  states 
of  the  individual  himself.  Secondly,  the  senses  give  us 
absolute  and  invariable  information  of  the  real  properties 
or  relations  of  things,  and  when  acting  normally  they 
never  mislead  or  deceive  any  one  as  to  the  facts  in  the 
case ;  while  conscience  is  so  subjective  that  it  conveys  to 
us  intimation  only  of  a  relative  character,  and  hence  af- 
fects different  persons  quite  variously  in  respect  to  the 
same  act  or  condition  of  things,  according  to  the  habit 
of  mind,  or  education,  or  preconceived  notions.  In  short, 
conscience  is  a  sense  only  in  the  general  signification  of 
an  impression  or  influence  of  an  emotive  nature.  It  has 
usually  been  defined  as  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by 
which  we  become  aware  of  the  moral  quality  of  an  act 
(purpose,  sentiment,  etc.),  and  are  suitably  (i.  e.  agree- 
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ably  or  painfully)  affected  by  it  Only  tbe  latter  part 
of  this  definition  is  accurate ;  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  agreement  or  contrariety  between  tbe  given  subjects 
of  thought  (the  act,  purpose,  etc)  is  a  purely  intellect- 
ual exercise  of  the  judgment,  comparing  the  thing  con- 
templated or  reviewed  with  some  previously  acquired 
or  adopted  standard  or  principle  of  right.  Hence  the 
importance  of  a  correct  and  true  rule  by  which  to  try 
all  moral  questions ;  and  hence,  too,  the  exceeding  diver- 
sity and  even  opposition  of  views  on  moral  points  be- 
tween persons  of  different  religions  and  associations.  The 
tendency  of  the  passions,  moreover,  to  warp  the  judg- 
ment is  proverbial ;  and  as  human  nature  is  constitu- 
tionally corrupt,  the  unaided  and  untrained  conscience 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  give  a  just  verdict.  It  is 
chiefly  at  this  point  that  a  divine  revelation  becomes 
necessary  in  order  to  furnish  a  perfect  norm  to  the  err- 
ing judgment,  as  well  as  to  reinforce  the  sanction  of 
the  conscience  in  its  conflict  with  the  depraved  inclina- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  the  emotional  function  of 
conscience,  which  is  benumbed  by  nature  as  well  as  by 
habitual  sin,  needs  quickening,  so  that  it  may  become 
a  clearer  and  more  emphatic  monitor  in  advance,  as 
well  as  a  more  effectual  penalty  or  reward  after  the  per- 
formance of  a  praiseworthy  or  the  commission  of  a 
guilty  act,  and  thus  stimulate — by  its  twofold  action — 
to  virtue  in  the  future.  It  is  revelation,  again,  that 
furnishes  this  aid,  not  only  by  the  motives  which  the 
light  that  it  sheds  upon  the  rewards  and  punishments 
of  a  future  state  supplies,  but  likewise  by  the  supernat- 
ural influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  promised  to  all  who 
humbly  seek  and  encourage  them.  As  this  double  cult- 
ure of  the  natural  conscience — its  habitual  exercise  in 
accordance  with  a  heavenly  standard  of  duty,  and  its 
alliance  with  Almighty  power — ensures  its  sound  devel- 
opment and  steady  action,  so,  on  the  contrary,  the  re- 
peated violation  of  its  behests,  and  the  incorrigible  re- 
jection of  the  proffered  assistance  from  above,  must 
eventually  lead — as  we  find  to  be  actually  the  case  with 
many  hardened  wretches — to  an  apparent  obliteration 
of  the  faculty  itself,  or  at  least  a  total  suppression  of  its 
admonitions  and  awards.  The  latter  state  is  one  of  hope- 
less impenitence  [see  Judicial  Blindness],  and  the 
former  that  of  assured  salvation.  Yet  even  in  an  unfall- 
en  condition  man's  conscience  was  not  of  itself  adequate 
for  his  moral  guidance,  and  hence  an  objective  law — 
the  prohibition  of  the  single  tree  as  a  prescriptive  sam- 
ple only — was  given  to  supplement  and  direct  its  ener- 
gy; and  still  Eve's  judgment  seems  to  have  been  in- 
competent, under  that  non-redemptive  economy,  despite 
her  moral  perfection,  to  detect  the  mortal  error  that 
lurked  in  the  tempter's  suggestions :  the  actual  "  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil"  by  bitter  experience  alone  was 
effectual  to  awaken  the  full  power  of  this  faculty.  So, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  world  of  perdition  we  are 
wont  to  imagine  that  the  seared  and  blunted  conscience 
will  rouse  itself  to  chastise  the  soul  with  retributive 
agony.  But  the  pangs  of  guilt,  at  least  in  this  proba- 
tionary existence,  are  not  strictly  the  measure  or  crite- 
rion of  wrong-doing :  for  then  the  self-complacent  Phar- 
isee would  be  acquitted,  and  the  tender  penitent  would 
be  condemned.  Tbe  most  atrocious  crimes  have  been 
committed  under  the  plea  of  conscience,  and  that  not 
hypocritically,  but  in  self-delusion  (Acts  xxvi,  9) ;  while 
the  first  steps  in  transgression  are  visited  by  a  degree 
of  remorse  which  gradually  lessens  as  the  offender  pro- 
gresses in  his  downward  career.  This  leads  us  back 
once  more  to  the  main  proposition  of  this  discussion, 
namely,  the  insufficiency  of  conscience  as  a  moral  light. 
Nothing  is  right  simply  because  our  conscience  approves 
it  The  appeal  must  be  to  a  higher  authority  than 
man's  nature  affords.  He  is  not  an  absolute  "law  unto 
himself."  It  is  his  Creator  who  retains  supreme  juris- 
diction over  him,  and  who  has  reserved  the  prerogative 
of  prescribing  what  he  may  innocently  do,  and  what  he 
is  morally  bound  to  do.  See  Moral  Law.  Yet  when 
an  individual  has  availed  himself  of  the  best  means 


within  his  reach  for  ascertaining  his  Maker's  will,  and 
has  scrupulously  followed  that  light,  he  is  not  culpable 
for  any  error  of  faith  or  practice  into  which  he  may  fall 
by  reason  of  his  fallible  judgment,  or  for  any  other  con- 
sequence of  his  naturally  defective  or  even  depraved 
condition.  He  must  and  he  ought  to  obey  his  reason 
and  conscience,  however  imperfect;  but  if  sincere  and 
docile,  he  will  not  long  remain  in  serious  misapprehen- 
sion of  moral  truth ;  and  in  any  case  his  responsibility 
is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  measure  of  light  he  en- 
joys or  might  have  attained  (Luke  xii,  47, 48).  While 
therefore  a  mistake,  be  it  ever  so  grievous  or  closely  re- 
lated to  moral  subjects,  is  not  in  itself  a  sin,  yet  every 
man's  conduct  should  be  tried— both  by  bimself  and 
others,  as  it  certainly  is  and  finally  will  be  by  the  un- 
erring Judge— according  to  that  standard  of  rectitude 
which  the  divine  law  as  vouchsafed  to  him  enjoins.  To 
the  heathen,  walking  by  the  dim  light  that  tradition 
reflects  upon  his  path  from  the  primeval  revelations, 
supplemented  only  by  the  uncertain  flickerings  of  the 
lamp  of  experience,  or  perchance  by  a  few  rays  that  oc- 
casionally break  through  the  embrasure  of  his  shrouded 
pilgrimage  from  the  radiance  of  more  favored  dispensa- 
tions, the  office  of  conscience  is  all-important  in  aiding 
him  to  grope  his  way  out  of  the  thraldom  of  nature  to 
a  sense  of  the  divine  acceptance;  and  we  may  charita- 
bly hold  that  in  rare  examples  he  has  thus  been  enabled 
to  reach  the  day  of  moral  purity,  and  emerge  at  last 
into  the  serene  glory  of  the  heavenly  abode;  but  the 
melancholy  facts  of  past  history  and  present  observation 
seem  only  to  justify  the  fear  that  the  mass  of  paganism, 
even  in  the  cultured  instances  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of 
India  or  China,  have  but  grovelled  in  the  mire  of  sen- 
suality, and  quenched  their  higher  aspirations  and  bet- 
ter convictions  in  the  absurdities  of  a  beastly  idolatry. 
Even  Islamism,  setting  out  with  much  of  borrowed 
truth  to  reform  a  polytheistic  faith,  rapidly  degenerated 
into  puerile  fanaticism,  and  aims  no  higher  than  a  licen- 
tious Paradise;  while  Judaism,  disciplined  by  a  direct 
contact  with  the  supernatural  to  the  sternest  regimen 
that  the  race  has  ever  known,  has  generally  resulted  in 
heartless  Pharisaism  and  puerile  formalism.  Under  the 
Redemptive  scheme  a  simpler  and  profounder  maxim — 
that  of  universal  benevolence— has  supervened  for  the 
resuscitation  and  tuition  of  the  believer's  conscience, 
stunned  and  bewildered  by  the  burdensome  technical- 
ities of  previous  systems ;  yet  we  find,  alas !  a  large 
share  of  Christendom  either  reverting  to  the  obsolete 
methods  of  salvation  by  asceticism  and  ritualism  and 
ecclesiasticism,  or  abusing  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel  by 
fanaticism  and  humanitarianism  and  rationalism.  Yet, 
amid  these  vagaries  and  inconsistencies,  the  one  cardi- 
nal principle  of  "faith  that  works  by  love  and  puri- 
fies the  heart"  must  be  recognised  by  the  candid  and 
thoughtful  of  all  times  and  all  climes  as  the  sole  test  of 
genuine  piety  and  philanthropy.  Selfishness  is  the  bane 
of  all  morality,  and  in  proportion  as  the  carnal  self  is 
crucified  the  spiritual  self  is  resurrected  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  fall,  until  at  length  the  ideal  man— God's  own 
image — becomes  trausfigured  in  its  permanent  beauty ; 
for  "  God  is  love"  (comp.  1  John  iv). 

Literature. — Abercrombie,  Philos.  of  the  Moral  Feel- 
ings ;  Brown,  Led,  on  the  Mind;  Butler,  Analogy  of  Re- 
ligion and  Nature ;  Hutcheson,  Inquiry  into  litauty  and 
Virtue;  and  his  Essay  on  the  Passions ;  Necker,  On  Re- 
ligious Opinions ;  Witherspoon,  Lectures,  Lectiv;  Ben- 
tham,  Morals  and  Legislation;  Smith  (South wood),  On 
Divine  Government;  Mackintosh,  Preliminary  Disserta- 
tion (1832);  Dymond,  Essay  on  Morality  (1832) ;  Hall 
(Robert),  Sermon  on  Mod.  Infidelity ;  Sedgwick  (Adam), 
Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(1834);  Dwight  (T.),  Sermon  99,  and  many  others; 
Wainwright,  Vindication  of  Paley's  Theory  of  Morals, 
etc.  (1830) ;  Edwards,  Works  (see  Index) ;  Bautain, 
Moral  Qualifications  of  Man ;  FUrst,  Moral  des  Evan- 
geUums  mil  den  verschiedenen  philos.  MoraUsystemen; 
Knapp,  Christian  TheoL  p.  31 ;  Pye-Smitb,  Outlines  of 
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Christian  TheoL  (see  Index);  Hopkins,- Outline  Study 
of  Man  (N.  Y.  1874, 12mo),  Lect  ix  and  sq. ;  Ueberweg, 
Hist.  Philos.  ii,  819  sq.,  446,  494;  Leckey,  Hist.  Europ. 
Morals  (N.  Y.  1870,  2  vols,  roy.  8vo),  i,  98, 123;  Con- 
temporary Rev,  Jan.  1872,  art  v  (Savages) ;  Appleton, 
Works,  Lects.  xv  and  xvii;  Jenkins,  Reasonableness  of 
Christianity ;  Law,  Theory  of  Religion,  pt  ii ;  Pearson, 
Rem,  on  Morals ;  Liddon,  Hampton  Lecture  on  the  Di- 
vinity of  Christ ;  Blackie,  Four  Phases  of  Christian 
Morals ;  Spalding,  Philos.  of  Morals,  with  a  Review 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Theories;  Lewes,  Hist.  Philos. 
voL  ii  (see  Index) ;  Old  and  New,  April,  1870 ;  Brown- 
son's  Rev.  Jan.  1853 ;  Presb.  Rev.  April,  1870 ;  Bib.  Sacra, 
April,  1870 ;  Studien  und  Kritiken,  Jan.  1866 ;  Lond.  Qu. 
Rev.  Jan.  1871,  p.  26 ;  Westminster  Rev.  xlii,  286  sq. ; 
Brit,  and  For.  Ev.  Rev.  1843,  p.  298 ;  1844,  p.  412 ;  Oct. 
1872,  art  iii ;  Journal  ofSpeculat.  Philos.  Jan.  1870,  art 
iv;  April,  1870,  art  vii;  Jan.  1871,  art  v;  New-Eng- 
lander,  Jan.  1871,  p.  160;  Princeton  Rev.  Oct  1871,  p. 
634;  TheoL  Presb.  {Cumberland  Presb.  Qu.)  July,  1871, 
art  ix ;  Univ.  Qu.  Oct  1873,  art  v  (German  and  Anglo- 
American  Morals);  Revue  Chretienne,  Jan.  1867;  Con- 
temporary Rev.  Aug.  1868,  art  vii.  See  also  Moral 
Philosophy. 

Moral  Theology  is  only  another  name  for  the 
science  of  Ethics  (q.  v.).  Under  the  last-named  head- 
ing we  have  considered  as  much  of  the  subject  as  can 
be  encompassed  from  a  strictly  philosophical  and  Prot- 
estant theological  stand-point  Only  the  views  of  Ro- 
manists remain  to  be  treated  here.  These  are  in  many 
respects  radically  different  from  those  of  the  other  classes 
referred  to.  The  Protestant  view,  as  we  hare  seen  in 
the  article  Ethics,  is  that  Christianity  is  essentially  an 
ethical  religion ;  that,  while  it  is  true  that  other  relig- 
ions favor  certain  virtues,  or  give  a  certain  sanction  to 
all  virtues,  Christianity  is  truly  morality,  for  it  aims  at 
moral  regeneration,  and  that  is  itself  religion.  Says 
Blackie  (Four  Phases  of  Morals), "  It  is  a  religion ;  by 
its  mere  epiphany  it  forms  a  Church;  in  its  starting- 
point,  its  career,  and  its  consummation,  it  is '  a  kingdom 
of  heaven  upon  earth' "  (p.  207  sq. ;  comp.  p.  219  sq., 
266  sq.).  As  the  sources  of  this  science,  we  pointed 
out,' "  Christ,  his  person  and  teaching ;  also  the  writings 
of  the  apostles  as  shown  in  the  N.  T.,  as  objective  and 
as  subjective  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
faithful."  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  however,  rec- 
ognises no  standard  of  morality  except  that  of  her  own 
construction,  and  insists  upon  it  that  not  only  the 
Scriptures,  but  also  the  tradition  and  declarations  of 
the  Church  must  control  any  effort,  even  in  the  domain 
of  speculative  philosophy.  Says  Dr.  Fuchs,  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Cyclopaedia  of  Wetzer  and  Welte :  "  The 
traditions  of  the  Church,  together  with  the  Scriptures, 
constitute  the  source  of  ethical  knowledge.  Tradition 
serves  partly  to  complement  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
Bible  by  further  demands  and  institutions,  and  partly 
to  elucidate  and  more  clearly  to  interpret  their  sense 
and  purpose."  Not  even  does  he  rest  here.  Lest  he 
be  misunderstood  as  to  the  extent  of  the  domain  of  ec- 
clesiastical tradition,  he  continues :  "  From  the  domain 
of  ecclesiastical  tradition  we  regard  especially  as  impor- 
tant for  moral  purposes:  (1)  the  rules  and  canons  of  the 
general  ecclesiastical  councils;  (2)  the  decisions  and 
declarations  of  the  holy  chair;  (3)  the  infallible  (?)  ut- 
terances of  the  Church  fathers."  Not  content  yet,  he 
goes  even  so  far  as  to  declare  that  "  into  the  circle  of 
moralistic  sources  we  most  naturally  and  properly  ad- 
mit also  ecclesiastical  customs  and  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
for  in  the  life  of  the  Church  and  her  saints  is  reflected 
the  life  of  our  divine  Lord  and  Master."  In  quoting 
Dr.  Fuchs  we  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  citing  only  one  writer ;  as  a  contributor  to  the 
standard  Roman  Catholic  Cyclopaedia  of  Germany,  he 
speaks  most  assuredly  the  opinions  of  the  Church  for 
which  he  writes,  and  his  views  are  those  of  the  Romish 
Church  at  large.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  by  an  out- 
ward law  of  the  Church  Romanists  have  modified  the 


ethics  of  the  N.  T.,  and  controlled  the  ethical  conscious- 
ness of  Christendom  down  to  the  period  of  the  Refor- 
mation. The  Protestant  regards  this  modification  as 
adulterous,  and  insists  that  notably  sacerdotalism  played 
no  unimportant  part;  the  clergy  interpreting  as  they 
saw  fit,  and  the  people  being  taught  by  them  as  they 
were  themselves  influenced  by  the  ascetic  notions  which 
invaded  the  Church  in  the  4th  century,  and  have  ever 
since  continued  to  exert  their  authority  among  papists. 
See  Asceticism  ;  Monasticism  ;  Sacerdotalism.  In 
our  references  in  the  article  Ethics  we  have  inserted 
the  works  of  writers  who  deal  carefully  with  the  early 
teaching  of  the  Church  on  this  subject,  and  we  here 
give  only  a  brief  resume  of  the  views  of  ecclesiastical 
writers  from  the  apostolic  period  down,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish the  names  most  prominently  connected  with  Ro- 
man Catholic  ethics  from  the  foundation  of  Christianity 
to  the  present 

1.  Apostolic  Period.— As  regards  the  extent  of  apos- 
tolic ethics,  it  encompasses  pretty  much  all  departments 
of  life,  and  the  duties  and  virtues  corresponding  with 
them.  Yet  in  this-  province  such  are  made  partic- 
ularly conspicuous  and  praiseworthy  as  are  natural  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  For  while  all  antiquity  had 
made  the  sovereign  good  consist  in  escape  from  pain, 
either  by  virtue  or  by  pleasure,  Christianity,  by  the 
mystery  of  the  passion,  announced  the  divinity  of  sor- 
row, and  the  most  characteristic  element  in  Christian 
virtue  to  be  love.  Hence  the  apostolic  writers  gave  spe- 
cial prominence  to  those  Christian  ideals  of  faith,  hope, 
love,  prayer,  mercy,  chastity,  martyrdom,  and  the  like, 
which  are  the  characteristic  elements  of  perfect  char- 
ity, and  which,  if  realized,  must  absorb  like  ethics 
and  politics  in  a  higher  science.  The  vacillation  on 
some  single  moral  questions  and  principles  observable 
in  the  writings  of  these  early  Christian  fathers  gradu- 
ally died  out  as  a  more  profound  and  comprehensive 
Christian  consciousness  spread  in  the  Church.  As  re- 
gards the  manner  of  treatment  of  this  subject,  most 
apostolic  writings  deal  with  it  in  a  way  serviceable 
mainly  to  devotional  purposes.  "  Their  basis,"  it  has 
been  well  said,  "  remained  from  the  first  rather  religious 
than  speculative,  notwithstanding  the  persuasion  that 
in  the  reason  enlightened  by  the  Word  there  was  given 
a  ground  of  union  between  objective  revelation  and 
subjective  knowledge."  Even  among  those  contribu- 
tions to  this  field,  in  that  period,  which  rise  above  the 
sphere  then  usually  occupied,  only  a  few  maintain  a 
strictly  scientific  character.  Earliest  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  age  stand  the  writings  of  the  cele- 
brated disciple  of  the  apostle  Paul,  Clement  of  Rome, 
whose  epistle  to  the  Christian  congregation  at  Corinth 
is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  Christian  antiquity. 
Its  especial  object  was,  however,  to  reconcile  the  dis- 
sensions and  factions  which  had  arisen  in  that  congre- 
gation, and  it  contains  therefore  mainly  admonitions  to 
concord  and  peace.  More  noteworthy  in  this  depart- 
ment of  Christian  ethics  are  the  productions  of  Ignatius 
(q.  v.),  who  wrote  six  epistles  to  diverse  congregations, 
and  one  to  Polycarp ;  they  were  penned  on  his  way  to 
the  lions  of  the  Colosseum,  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  a 
man  who  had  beheld  John,  and,  full  of  faith,  is  ready  to 
meet  his  Lord  and  Master.  The  moral  precepts  and 
admonitions  of  the  Ignatian  epistles  are  mostly  pas- 
sages quoted  from  the  N.  T.,  or  sentiments  in  accord 
with  its  contents,  expressed  with  fervency  as  well  as 
simplicity.  A  remarkable  feature  in  them  is  the  empha- 
sis with  which  their  author  insists  on  the  propriety  to 
belong  publicly  and  externally  to  the  Church,  though  he 
by  no  means  forgets  its  value  in  the  sight  of  God  as  con- 
sisting in  the  communion  with  Christ  and  in  the  sin- 
cere search  for  union  with  God.  We  learn  to  recognise 
ecclesiastical  consociation,  the  alliance  of  so  many  thou- 
sands by  unity  of  faith  and  love,  as  something  grand, 
the  true  obedience  to  the  officers  of  the  Church  (elders) 
as  something  inseparable  from  Christian  life.  This  de- 
cidedly ecclesiastical  disposition  is  also  shared  by  Poly- 
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carp  (q.  v.)  himself  in  his  epistle  to  the  congregation  at 
PhilippL  Above  all  things,  he  desires  that  attachment 
to  pure  unadulterated  faith  be  strengthened ;  like  Igna- 
tius, he  establishes  Christian  ethics  on  Christian  Church 
creed.  His  moral  precepts  are  rightly  denominated 
"  apostolic  grains  of  gold."  But  really  the  most  emi- 
nent attempt  to  reconcile  Christian  ideas  with  the  forms 
and  views  of  ancient  philosophy,  especially  those  of  its 
latest  efflorescence — New  Platonism — was  made  in  the 
mystic  speculations  of  the  Areopagite  Dionysius,  in 
which  the  Christian  scientific  spirit  aims  at  an  inner- 
most comprehension  of  itself,  for  this  end  calling  in  the 
support  of  traditional  knowledge.  No  other  product  of 
mind  has  exercised  a  deeper  or  more  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  development  of  Christian  mysticism — 
the  cidminating-point  of  ecclesiastical  ethics — than  his 
writings,  in  which  the  several  dispersed  rays  of  mys- 
tical ideas  and  views,  such  as  here  and  there  glim- 
mer in  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Augustine,  Macarius,  and 
others,  converge  as  in  a  focus,  and  form  one  of  the 
strongest  links  connecting  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking  with  the  subsequent  ones.  To  these  relics  of 
spiritual  treasures  of  the  apostolic  fathers  we  join  three 
compositions,  two  of  which  plainly  show  spurious  au- 
thorship, and  a  third  gives  no  clew  at  all.  They  are  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  and  the 
Epistle  to  Diognetus.  The  author  of  the  first-named 
work  calls  his  moral  precepts  the  road  of  light,  in  con- 
trast with  the  crooked  road  of  darkness,  as  he  designates 
sinful  life.  The  Shepherd  Is  divided  into  three  sections, 
the  second  of  which  deals  entirely  with  ethics.  The  let- 
ter to  Diognetus,  as  already  stated,  comes  from  an  un- 
known hand.  The  principal  interest  which  attaches  to 
this  ancient  Christian  memorial  lies  in  the  excellent  de- 
scription which  the  author  gives  of  the  life  and  morals 
of  the  early  Christians.  Here,  also,  two  other  writings 
adorned  with  the  name  of  apostles  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned— namely, "  The  Apostolic  Constitutions"  and  "  The 
Apostolic  Canons."  Both  collections,  as  to  their  origin, 
it  is  true,  come  far  short  of  reaching  up  to  the  apostolic 
age,  but  they  deserve  a  place  here  because  Romanists  as- 
sert "  that  they  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  most  primeval 
condition  of  Christian  manners  and  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline." They  are  certainly  worthy  of  attention  on  ac- 
count of  the  treasure  of  tradition  they  furnish;  still 
more,  the  peculiarity  of  their  moral  character  renders 
them  notable  and  significant,  this  character  being  wholly 
catholic,  mingling  severity  with  mildness,  keeping  the 
right  medium  between  laxity  and  rigor. 

2.  Patristic  Period. — We  now  reach  the  period  in 
which  we  deal  with  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Church.  The  series  opens  with  Justin  Martyr  (q.  v.), 
"  the  evangelist  wearing  the  mantle  of  a  philosopher." 
It  was  his  mind,  trained  by  ancient  ethical  philosophy, 
which  placed  in  the  ground  of  Christian  ethics  the  first 
seed  of  scientific  treatment  He  clothed  the  Christian 
ideas  in  the  scientific  forms  of  antique  wisdom,  and 
showed  that  the  classic  must  bend  before  the  higher  light 
of  the  Gospel.  Particularly  noticeable  is  his  conception 
of  reason  as  identical  with  knowledge  and  conscience. 
One  of  the  fundamental  Christian  ideas — liberty  of  hu- 
man will — in  contraposition  to  fatalism,  sustained  by 
pagan  views,  he  vindicated  by  an  argumentation  as 
acute  as  striking.  He  tried  to  elucidate  the  relation  of 
Christian  principles  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  defended  the 
Christian  ethics  against  objections  raised  both  from  the 
Jewish  and  from  pagan  stand-points.  Next  we  place 
the  two  apologist*,  Athenagoras  (q.  v.)  and  Theophilus 
(q.  v.),  bishop  of  Antioch.  Their  writings  furnish  a  rich 
store  for  ethics.  After  them  we  meet  that  great  disciple 
of  Polycarp,  St.  Ireiueus  (q.  v.).  In  opposition  to  the 
transcendental  speculations  of  the  Gnostics,  he  urges 
with  emphasis  to  a  practical  life.  But  in  thus  giving 
prominence  to  the  practical  part  of  Christianity,  he  is 
far  from  falling  into  a  "  moralizing"  tendency.  Far 
greater  services  than  those  named  were  rendered  in  the 
scientific  elaboration  of  Christian  ethics  by  Clement 


of  Alexandria.  His  three  principal  writings  form  a 
tripartite  entity,  in  which  he  successively  imparts  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  life  in  its  fundamental  features. 
His  first  work  (Aoyoc  iroor/Kirrutuc  wpdc  "EXXrjva^)  is 
polemico-apologetic ;  he  combats  what  is  morally  injuri- 
ous in  popular  religions  and  in  the  philosophical  systems 
of  heathendom,  and  compares  with  it  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence which  Christianity  exercises  on  its  professors ; 
he  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  pagan  legends  of  gods, 
and  demonstrates  how  the  religious  mysteries  of  the 
pagans  so  often  most  deeply  offend  the  moral  senti- 
ments, while  the  Christian  doctrines  and  mysteries  have 
the  advantage  of  harmonizing  with  reason  and  moral 
purity ;  he  admits  that  the  writings  of  pagan  philoso- 
phers contain  seeds  of  morality,  but  reminds  us  that  they 
owe  their  origin  to  the  Aoyoc,  the  source  of  all  vital 
truth  in  the  world.  The  second  treatise  (o  jratSayw- 
yoc)  is  divided  into  several  books.  The  first  treats  of 
moral  life  in  general ;  it  may  be  considered  an  introduc- 
tion to  Christian  ethics.  The  second  treats  of  Christian 
ethics  in  its  main  features.  The  remaining  books,  cor- 
responding to  special  morals,  expatiate  on  the  particular 
duties  and  virtues,  and  discuss  conduct,  in  the  several 
relations  and  occurrences  of  external  life,  from  the  Chris- 
tian stand-point.  The  third  essay  (orpu/icrra,  miscel- 
lanies) leads  to  a  higher  degree  of  moral  knowledge  and 
action.  The  difference  of  the  two  degrees  lies  in  yyt»- 
ctQ.  On  the  foundation  of  the  ideas  gained  by  a  deeper 
and  increased  knowledge  a  higher  religio-moral  culture 
is  constructed,  the  culmination  of  which  is  love  assimi- 
lating and  uniting  with  the  Deity.  In  conclusion  of 
the  whole,  Clement  sketches  the  image  of  the  yv*xm~ 
roc,  and  thus  presents  the  Christian  ideal  of  a  moral 
personage.  The  yywerte  Clement  deduces  from  no  other 
source  than  from  the  idea  of  the  divine  Logos  which 
personally  appeared  in  Christ;  an  idea  which,  support- 
ing and  illustrating,  pervades  all  his  definitions  of  mo- 
rality. In  his  smaller  address,  Tic  o  eutZoptvoc  irkov~ 
fftoc  ("Who  is  the  rich  man  saved?"),  he  discusses  a 
practical  question  of  the  time  concerning  the  use  of 
earthly  valuables  and  possessions.  It  may  not  be  too 
much  to  assert  that  Clement,  by  his  literary  activity,  is 
of  no  less  significance  for  the  department  of  Christian 
ethics  than  his  worthy  disciple  Origen,  by  his  celebrated 
work  llipi  ap%Stv,  became  to  that  of  Christian  dogmatics. 
To  these  two  Alexandrian  Christians  science  is  indebted 
for  the  most  profound  and  lasting  stimulus.  The  mer- 
its of  Origen  about  Christian  apologetic  ethics  we  need 
but  allude  to  here,  and  can  speak  only  of  his  two  prac- 
tical treatises— Utpi  t^XQC  (on  prayer)  and  Etc  fiaprv- 
piov  irporptTTTiKOQ  Aoyog  (exhortation  to  martyrdom). 
One  feature  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  the  writings 
of  these  Church  fathers— the  leaning  on  the  definitions  of 
the  ethics  of  classical  antiquity— need  of  course  hardly 
excite  surprise.  For  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  well- 
read  student  of  antiquity  that  the  fathers,  in  order  to 
be  understood,  had  to  speak  the  language  of  the  then 
prevailing  scientific  consciousness ;  they  could  not  break 
at  one  stroke  the  barriers  of  the  surrounding  cultured 
circle,  and  they  felt  the  less  obliged  to  do  this  as  they 
were  thoroughly  convinced  that  in  reason,  enlightened 
by  the  Logo*,  was  given  a  point  of  intermediation  be* 
tween  the  classical  and  Christian  consciousness,  between 
the  objective  basis  of  revelation  and  the  subjective  prin- 
ciple of  cognizance.  This  definition  of  unity  is  by  no 
one  more  emphasized  than  by  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Origen.  They  agree  in  the  view  that 
reason  is  the  source  and  measure  of  morality,  conse- 
quently that  what  is  rational  is  moral,  what  is  irra- 
tional is  immoral  or  sinful,  and  therefore  that  Christian 
ethics,  as  the  most  rational,  because  derived  from  abso- 
lute reason  personified  in  Christ,  must  also  be  the  most 
complete  and  perfect.  The  writings  of  Tertulfian  (q.  v.), 
which  come  next,  are  marked  by  a  dark  rigor,  grow- 
ing more  prominent -in  proportion  as  he  inclined  to 
Montanism  (q.  v.).  The  moral  earnestness  of  Christi- 
anity, under  Montanist  direction,  was  aggravated  into 
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unnatural  severity ;  the  moral  advice  of  the  Gospel  was 
made  a  command,  and  extended  to  all  Christiana.  With 
this  theory,  if  it  had  prevailed,  Christian  principle  would 
have  failed  of  its  mundane  victory,  and  must  have  ulti- 
mately perished.  In  the  use,  then,  of  Tertullian's  moral- 
istic writings  we  must  distinguish  the  ante-Montanistic 
period  of  the  author's  life  from  his  later.  Of  the  first 
class  are  De  PcUientia,  De  Oralione,  De  Pcmitentia,  A  d 
Martyrt*,  A  d  Uxorem.  Next  stands  Cyprian.  Though 
in  general  he  shared  the  strictly  moral  view  of  Tertul- 
lian,  highly  spoken  of  by  him,  and  though,  in  contrast 
with  Alexandrian  speculation,  he  was  strenuously  attach- 
ed to  practical  ecclesiasticism,  yet  he  was  never  carried 
away  to  the  rigid,  excessive  severity  of  his  exemplar, 
and  by  his  more  spiritual  manner  of  contemplation  he 
inclined  to  the  ideal,  thus  offering  points  for  reconcil- 
ing the  Alexandrian  and  North  African  schools.  (See, 
however,  this  Cydopadia,  iii,  321,  coL  2.)  Cyprian's 
writings  belonging  to  the  department  of  ethics  are  De 
tela  et  livore,  distinguished  by  its  psychological  tenor, 
the  third  book  of  his  Libri  Ustimomorum,  which  gives 
an  outline  of  moral  rules  for  life;  De  Bono  Patientia; 
De  Opere  et  JCleomosyms ;  De  Oration*  Dominica ;  De 
Laprit,  etc  We  find  in  his  letters  also  specimens  of 
casuistry — decisions  on  difficult  cases  presented  to  him 
by  bishops.  Next  Lactantius  (q.  v.),  the  Christian  Cic- 
ero, spreads  over  the  morals  of  the  Gospel  the  splendor 
of  rhetoric,  and  proves  by  comparison  the  insufficiency 
and  perversity  of  pagan  ethics.  His  Institutions  Divi- 
not,  in  which  he  performs  that  task,  can  be  looked  upon 
mm  an  exemplar  of  a  development  tending  to  reconcile 
speculative  and  practical  elements.  The  Christian  re- 
ligion, which  teaches  man  to  find  his  supreme  happiness 
in  God,  is  pronounced  by  him  the  true  philosophy  of 
life.  If  some  obliquity  and  error  have  crept  into  his  eth- 
ical statements,  they  must  be  attributed  to  the  circum- 
stance that  at  the  time  of  his  authorship  the  moral  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  were  not  yet  so  fixed  as  they  were 
after  the  Pelagian  disputes.  Of  not  equal,  yet  of  con- 
siderable importance,  are  the  writings  of  Atbanasius, 
the  pillar  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Arian  controversy.  One 
would  naturally  suppose  that  he,  busy  with  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  great  dogmatic  problem,  had  no  time  for  mor- 
alistic discussion ;  nevertheless  we  find  in  his  numerous 
dogmatic  writings  many  moral  reflections  disseminated. 
Almost  exclusively  devoted  to  moral  subjects  are  the 
writings  of  Ephraeni  (q.  v.)  the  Syrian,  whose  edify- 
ing compositions  contain  a  rich  store  of  moral  ascetic 
thoughts.  A  condign  pendant  to  the  writings  of  the 
propheta  Syrorum  are  the  ethical  writings  of  Macarius 
(q.  v.) ;  they  are  especially  important  for  mysticism, 
containing  as  they  do  the  germs  of  the  ecclesiastic  tra- 
ditional form  later  represented  by  the  great  mystics  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Cyril  (q.  v.)  of  Alexandria  is  too 
well  known  as  the  zealous  advocate  of  Christian  ethics 
against  the  assaults  of  Julian  to  need  special  considera- 
tion here.  Beside  him  stands  Cyril  (q.  v.)  of  Jeru- 
salem, who  distinguishes  between  the  dogmatic  and 
ethic  in  the  later  usual  manner,  designating  what  con- 
cerns faith,  day  pa,  and  what  has  moral  action  for  its 
purpose,  irpa£<c.  'O  rtfa  StookfiuaQ  toottoq  Ik  Svo 
Tovrwv  ffvviornKt,  Soypdrutv  tuotfiwv  jeat  -irpaliuv 
ayc&uv.  The  dogmas  he  regards  as  the  roots  of  moral 
motives.  We  turn  next  to  that  bright  triple  constella- 
tion of  Cappadocia— Basil  the  Great  and  the  Gregories 
— those  great  influential  theologians  of  the  4th  century. 
The  sublime  moral  earnestness  which  animated  them, 
their  warm  attachment  to  the  Church,  the  superior 
culture  which  they  had  gained  by  industrious  study, 
are  mirrored  in  their  literary  products,  spirit,  learning, 
and  eloquence.  The  main  merit  about  Christian  ethics 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  Basil  the  Great;  yet  also  his 
brother,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (in  his  writings  on  the  life 
of  Hoses,  on  perfection,  on  virginity,  as  well  as  in  his 
homilies),  and  his  theological  friend,  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzum  (in  his  poems  and  homilies),  labored  in  the  de- 
partment zealously  and  successfully.    The  r&tKa  of 


Basil  contain  the  main  features  of  Christian  moral  doc- 
trine continuously  based  on  sentences  of  Holy  Writ. 
His  aoKVTtKd  have  the  higher  morality  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  monastic  orders  for  their  principal  topic.  Three 
of  his  letters  addressed  to  Amphilochius,  the  bishop  of 
Iconium,  which  contain  regulations  of  Church  discipline, 
have  acquired  canonical  authority  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  At  the  confines  of  the  4th  century  we  are 
met  by  the  grave  and  venerable  form  of  Ambrose,  the 
bishop  of  Milan,  whose  writings  introduce  us  into  a 
green  and  flowery  garden  of  moral  meditations.  In  his 
three  books,  De  Officii*,  he  furnishes  a  counterpiece  to 
Cicero's  treatise  of  the  same  title.  It  aims  to  bring  the 
purity,  sublimit}*,  and  sanctity  of  Christian  ethics  to  a 
conscious  and  clear  recognition.  After  him  we  come 
to  three  men — (847-407)  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  Au- 
gustine— all  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Pela- 
gian controversy.  The  first  of  them  discourses  on  the 
question  of  free-will  and  grace,  and  in  a  most  practical 
manner.  Soon  after  his  death  we  see  the  same  raised 
as  an  issue  of  controversy  full  of  moral  interest  by  Pe- 
lagius, a  British  monk.  Until  the  commencement  of 
the  5th  century  strictly  doctrinal  questions  had  been 
the  topics  of  ecclesiastical  disputes;  now  the  Pelagian 
contest,  an  eminently  moral  question,  engaged  public 
attention.  The  contrast  of  liberty  and  grace  must  have 
been  recognised  at  the  first  awakening  of  reflection.  It 
found,  however,  no  final  equitable  solution,  and  re- 
mained in  continual  vacillation,  sometimes  grace,  at 
other  times  liberty,  preponderating,  at  the  expense  of 
the  adverse.  (Compare  the  view  of  the  Grecian  fathers 
of  the  Church  of  Uownv,  Petavius,  De  theoL  dognu 
torn,  i,  lib.  v,  cap.  2.)  Pelagius,  however,  asserted  the 
freedom  of  will  to  such  lengths  that  the  divine  influ- 
ence of  grace  was  nearly  reduced  to  a  nullity.  Pelagius, 
in  referring  man  to  the  power  of  his  will,  wished  to 
rouse  him  to  energetic  action.  This  intention  is  in- 
genious, and  deserving  of  respect.  But,  as  Neander 
(Jok.  Chrysoslomus  u.  die  Kirche,  ii,  134  sq.)  correctly 
observes,  man  should  be  brought  not  only  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  originally  divine  nature,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  the  recognition  of  his  internal  corruption 
unlike  it,  and  to  the  ideal  of  sanctity  to  be  obtained :  he 
ought  to  have  cheered  man,  bowed  down,  by  proclaim- 
ing what  the  infinite  love  of  the  Deity  has  done  in 
Christ  to  deliver  him  from  this  corruption;  he  ought 
to  have  led  him  to  the  inexhaustible  spring  of  divine 
life,  by  which  the  faithful  may  be  renewed  in  heart,  in 
order  to  impart  to  him  confidence  in  moral  exertions, 
not  liable  to  be  deceived,  but  rather  confirmed,  by  self- 
knowledge  and  experience,  which,  according  to  his 
needs,  humiliate  and  elevate  him.  Jerome  (q.  v.)  pre- 
ceded Augustine  in  coming  forth  to  the  conflict;  he 
had  already  retired  when  the  latter  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  by  the  momentum  of  speculative  talent,  men- 
tal profundity,  and  Christian  knowledge  and  experience, 
turned  and  decided  the  contest.  See  Pelagianism.  Of 
the  three,  however,  Augustine  deserves  by  far  the  most 
important  place.  Except  perhaps  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine  is  certainly  the  ablest  mor- 
alist of  all  the  patristic  writers.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  be  distinguished  by  reduction  to  principles,  by 
clear  statement,  dialectic  progress  of  ideas,  and  system- 
atic organization  in  general.  The  sovereign  genius 
of  Augustine,  moreover,  succeeded  best  in  emancipating 
himself  from  classical  influences.  Nowhere  is  the  Chris- 
tian vital  principle  of  love  (caritas)  more  exactly  de- 
fined and  carried  out  more  consequentially  than  in  his 
excellent  treatise,  De  moribus  ecderia  catholicce  et  Ma- 
nicAaorum,  c,  15,  21-24  (cemp.  also  his  De  cwit,  Dei, 
xiv,  9,  p.  54, 167 ;  EnchiricU  c  121 ;  Defida  et  operUnu, 
c  7).  It  is  true  he  does  not  exhibit  in  his  writings  a 
strictly  ethical  system,  but  wherever  and  whenever  he 
treats  moral  subjects,  he  is  always  led  by  a  scientific 
dialectic  spirit,  and  never  loses  sight  of  the  spiritual 
ideal  unity  floating  before  his  clear  and  comprehensive 
mind.    Among  his  ethical  works,  besides  the  one  men- 
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tioned  above,  the  following  are  especially  worthy  of 
note :  Enchiridion  ad  Ixturentium  s,  de  fide,  spe  et  ca- 
ritate;  De  fide  et  operibtu;  De  vita  beata;  De  agone 
Christiano ;  De  mendacio ;  De  bono  conjugali ;  De  sancta 
virginitate;  De  continentia;  De  patientia.  See,  how- 
ever, the  article  Augustine.  In  the  further  lapse  of 
this  period  a  number  of  men,  partly  of  the  Greek,  part- 
ly of  the  Latin  Church,  have  rendered  service  to  ethics. 
Among  these  is  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  whose  moral  writ- 
ings breathe  the  spirit  of  Chrysostom,  and  plainly  show 
the  love  devoted  by  him  to  this  great  master,  so  influ- 
ential in  the  Greek  Church.  Nilus  also  must  be  con- 
sidered as  being  in  spiritual  connection  with  this  illus- 
trious exemplar.  Both  clothed  their  ethic  definitions, 
precepts,  counsels,  and  casuistic  decisions  in  epistolary 
form.  Even  in  the  Occident  we  meet  wibh  a  disciple 
of  the  "  Gold-mouthed,"  John  Cassian,  who  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  Pelagian  movement  by  an  attempt  at 
mediation,  which,  however,  miscarried.  For  ethics,  not 
only  his  De  octo  capif.  vitiis  is  worthy  of  mention,  but 
also  his  Cotlationes  Patrum,  and  his  twelve  books,  De 
institutis  comobiorunu  Among  the  moralistic  authors  of 
the  Greek  Church,  the  series  of  the  fathers  hitherto  enu- 
merated is  worthily  concluded  by  John  the  Scholastic, 
author  of  that  moral-ascetic  treatise,  Climax  Paradisi, 
and  by  Anastasius  Sinai ta,  whose  writings  are  mainly 
of  an  ascetic  description.  In  the  Western  Church, 
Gregory  the  Great  closes  the  period  by  his  M or  alia  f  a 
work  which  he  skilfully  introduces  by  some  passages 
from  Job,  disseminating  many  suggestive  thoughts,  the 
abundant  fruits  of  which  will  not  escape  the  attentive 
observer  in  subsequent  periods  of  ethic  history. 

3.  Scholastic  Period, — The  men  whom  we  meet  from 
the  beginning  of  the  7th  until  the  end  of  the  11th 
century,  with  few  exceptions,  made  it  their  main 
task  to  collect  from  the  patristic  mines  all  moralistic 
material,  and  to  distribute  and  group  it  under  definite 
rubrics  and  titles.  Among  these  collectors  archbishop 
Isidore  of  Hispalis  deserves  first  mention.  His  princi- 
pal ethical  work  is  Sentcntiarum  s,  de  summo  bono  libri 
Hi.  The  maxims  gathered  from  older  fathers  treat  of 
virtue  and  sin  in  general,  the  auxiliaries  of  virtue,  and 
particular  duties.  The  main  source  from  which  he 
draws  are  Augustine  and  Gregory  the  Great  In  his 
De  Differentiis  Spiritualibus  also  a  moralistic  tendency 
predominates,  while  his  Synonyma  and  Soliloquia  are 
entirely  pervaded  by  it.  With  perspicuity  he  devel- 
ops in  them  etymologically  moral  ideas,  and  reduces 
them  to  logical  connection.  He  is  surpassed,  if  not  in 
learning,  in  mental  productiveness  by  the  abbot  Maxi- 
mus  (the  Confessor),  whose  Kt<f>d\aia  on  love  contain 
the  most  profound  ideas,  and  are  extremely  valuable  for 
scientific  ethics.  He  besides  has  well  deserved  by  the 
interpretation  of  the  mystic  writings  of  the  Areopagita. 
Maximus  enunciates  the  proposition  that  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Aoyoc  had  to  be  renewed  in  us  spiritually ; 
the  human  and  divine  must  penetrate  vitally.  He 
distinguishes  between  the  law  of  nature,  the  writ- 
ten law,  and  the  law  of  grace,  and  attempt*  to  develop 
the  three  elements  in  their  single  and  in  their  inter- 
changing relations.  The  collections  of  moral  maxims 
by  the  Palestinian  monk  Antiochus  in  his  Pandects  of 
Holy  Writ,  and  Beda  the  venerable  in  his  Scintilla  Pa- 
trum, are  surpassed  by  John  of  Damascus  in  his  exten- 
sive work  Td  itpa.  This  ample  collection  of  materials, 
surpassing  all  previous  ones  as  regards  completeness, 
is  arranged  alphabetically;  the  single  articles  are  di- 
vided into  a  Biblical  and  a  Patristic  part.  Also  his  still 
more  renowned  work, 'Ectopic  axptfirjc,  rijc  6p$od6%ov 
iri<jT(u>c,  contains  moral  sections,  the  more  significant 
the  higher  they  stand  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  Al- 
cuin's  writing,  De  Animas  Rat  tone,  is  allied  to  Platonic 
doctrines,  as  they  are  stated  by  Augustine.  It  descants 
on  virtue  in  general,  and  the  cardinal  virtues  and  prin- 
cipal vices.  His  other  work,  De  Virtute  et  Vitiis,  is  less 
scientific,  and  more  remarkable  for  diligence  in  collect- 
ing.   The  thread  of  ethical  writings,  without  enriching 


its  particular  sphere,  was  continued  through  the  dark- 
est times  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  Smaragdus  {Via  Regia 
and  Diadema  Monachorum),  by  bishop  Halitgar  of 
Cambray  {De  Pomitentia  libri  r),  by  Jonas,  bishop  of 
Orleans  {Libri  iii  de  Institutione  iAiicali  and  Libri  de 
Institution  Regia),  by  Rabanus  Maurus  {De  Vitus,  De 
Pomitentia,  De  Institutione  CUricorum),  by  Pascharius 
Radpertus  {Tract,  de  Fide,  Spe  et  Caritate),  by  Hinc- 
mar  {Epp.  de  Canendis  Vitiis  et  Virtut.  Exercend.),  by 
Ka then  us  {3  f  edit.  Cordis  libri  rt),  and  by  Peter  Dami- 
ani.  The  next  writer,  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  really 
opens  up  the  most  auspicious  outlook  of  the  scholastic 
field.  His  writings,  which  in  greater  part  belong  to 
the  department  of  morals,  indicate  a  decided  advance 
in  a  well-cultured  spirit;  and  there  are  foreshadowed  in 
them  the  tendencies  of  the  moralists  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  whom  were  brought  forth  those 
extravagances  which  successively  held  sway  in  the  the- 
ological world  under  the  name  of  mysticism,  scholas- 
ticism, and  casuistry.  We  come  here  upon  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux  and  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  who  were  truly  the 
coryphaei  of  Middle  Age  ethics,  and  the  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  mvsticism  (see  Helfferich,  Die  CkristL 
Mystik  [Gotha,  1842],  i,  849  sq.,  480  sq.).  Bernard  is 
surpassed  by  no  author  in  his  delineations  of  the  worth 
and  power  of  love.  From  him  proceeded  that  passion- 
ate inspiration  which  the  monastery  of  St.  Victor  per- 
petuated through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  remains 
embodied  in  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  The  two  pre-em- 
inent Christian  sentiments,  according  to  him,  are  hu- 
mility and  love;  both  spring  from  the  knowledge  of 
ourselves.  A  sense  of  humiliation  is  the  first  experience 
when  we  duly  regard  ourselves,  and  this  prepares  for 
intensity  of  love,  which  in  its  highest  degree  is  felt 
only  in  reference  to  God.  We  come  next  to  the  great 
masters  of  scholastic  theological  ethics.  These  are  Pe- 
ter Lombard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scorns.  Their 
aim  is  to  harmonize  Aristoteliani&m  and  Christianity. 
The  first  completed,  in  his  M agister  Sententiarum,  the 
list  of  the  seven  cardinal  virtues  by  adding  faith,  hope, 
and  charity  to  the  ancient  series  of  justice,  fortitude, 
temperance,  and  wisdom.  His  scholars,  Alexander  of 
Hales  and  Albert  the  Great,  still  further  perfected  his 
system.  Thomas's  task  is  to  fully  develop,  in  his  Sum- 
ma  Theol.  pt.  ii,  the  mediaeval  philosophy  of  virtue.  He 
makes  the  intellect  the  highest  principle,  and  distin- 
guishes between  universal  and  special  ethics,  the  former 
being  that  of  perfect  beings  in  heaven,  the  latter  that 
of  imperfect  beings  on  earth.  This  work  is  by  all  crit- 
ics conceded  to  be  the  most  magnificent  of  all  ethical 
structures  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Duns  Scotus,  in  his 
Quastiones  in  iv  libb.  sentt^  opposes  the  primacy  of  the 
will  to  that  of  the  intellect,  and  thus  introduces  a  sub- 
jective element  in  place  of  the  objective  knowledge  -to 
which  Aquinas  has  given  prominence.  Besides  these 
great  writers  of  this  period,  there  are  many  others  who 
have  greatly  distinguished  themselves  as  contributors 
to  the  department  of  ethics.  Among  these,  above  all 
others  of  the  Christian  writers  of  these  times  whom  we 
have  just  passed  in  review,  towers  the  revered  Bonaven- 
tura,  the  conciliator  of  the  dialectico-scholastic  and  mys- 
tical forms  of  the  Middle  Age  spirit.  He  commented 
upon  Lombard's  writings,  and  wrote  in  a  scholastic  man* 
ner  his  Breviloquium  and  his  Centiloquium  ;  in  a  mysti- 
cal tendency  he  composed  his  Itinerarivm  mentis  tn  De- 
um,  and  smaller  works.  A  pretty  exhaustive  epitome 
of  Christian  ethics  was  furnished  by  William  Penult 
(Peraldus)  in  his  Summa  de  Virtutibus  et  Vitiis,  A  still 
richer  and  more  thorough  treatise  of  moral  theology 
came  from  the  pen  of  the  Dominican  Antoninus,  arch- 
bishop of  Florence,  who,  after  Thomas,  performed  the 
greatest  service  in  this  field.  He  deserves  to  stand  by 
the  side  of  Bonaventura,  as  the  author  of  Summa  Theo- 
logies w  iv  partes  distributa.  The  Speculum  Morale  of 
Vincence  of  Beauvais  stands  in  intimate  relation  to 
Thomas's  writings,  many  regarding  Thomas  as  its  au- 
thor even,  because  of  the  similarity  to  the  Secunda  Se~ 
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cundae ;  yet  there  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  this  nip- 
position,  and  Vincence  should  be  counted  here  as  a 
writer  of  merit.  Gerson  also  deserves  mention  here 
for  his  valuable  contributions  to  scholastic  morals  (as 
contained  in  vol.  iii  of  the  Antwerp  edition  of  his 
works). 

Mysticism,  during  the  quarrels  of  the  scholastics,  de- 
veloped and  flourished  more  than  ever  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  (14th)  century,  and  brought  forth  much  valua- 
ble fruit,  Prominent  among  those  who  at  this  time 
gave  to  mysticism  a  popular,  practical  tendency  were 
John  Tauter  (q.  v.)  and  Henry  Suso  (q.  v.).  On  the 
borders  of  the  objective  ecclesiastical  and  subjective  un- 
ecclesiastical  mysticism  we  meet  John  Ruysbroech,  who 
is  by  Gerson  ruled  out  of  the  Church  writers  as  a  here- 
tic (see  Ullmann,  Reformers  before  the  Reformation). 
But  the  greatest  influence  by  far  was  exerted  by  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  who,  breaking  away  altogether  from  specu- 
lation, entered  the  practical  popular  road  in  his  Imita- 
tion, to  which  we  have  already  referred.  But  while 
thus  gradually  by  this  new  mystical  method  morality 
was  referred  to  inner  feelings,  aspirations,  and  conflicts, 
and  by  the  scholastic  method  it  was  founded  on  systems 
of  iutellectual  principles,  prominence  was  given  to  the 
casuistical  method,  which  limits  itself  to  the  determina- 
tion of  duty  in  particular  cases  (casus  conscientia?)  in 
practical  life.  Numerous  works  on  casuistry,  some  of 
them  designed  fur  the  use  of  the  confessional,  were  pro- 
duced from  the  13th  to  the  16th  century,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  Astesana,  by  a  Minorite  of  Asti ;  the  An- 
gelica, by  Angelus  de  Calvasio ;  the  PisaneUa,  also  called 
the  Magistruccia,  by  Bartholomco  de  Sancta  Concor- 
dia, in  Pisa;  the  Rosetia,  by  the  Genoese  Minorite  Trou- 
amala;  and  the  Monaldinu,  by  archbishop  Monaldus,  of 
Benevento.  The  Astesana  treats,  in  eight  books,  of  the 
divine  commandments,  of  virtues  and  vices,  of  cove- 
nants and  last  wills,  of  the  sacraments,  of  penance  and 
extreme  unction,  of  ordination,  of  ecclesiastical  censures, 
and  of  marriage.  The  tendency  of  casuistry  is  to  dissi- 
pate the  essential  unity  of  the  Christian  life  in  the  tech- 
nical consideration  of  a  diversity  of  works. 

4.  Modern  Period, — Casuistry  had  begun  to  decline 
when  it  was  revived  and  zealously  improved  by  the 
Order  of  Jesuits,  and  became  their  peculiar  ethics.  The 
doctrine  of  probabilities  was  developed  by  them  in  con- 
nection with  it.  The  number  of  writers  who  devoted 
themselves  to  this  task  is  very  large.  We  can  only 
make  room  here  for  the  more  noted.  Though  rather  a 
polemic  than  a  moralist,  Bellarmine  (f  1621)  deserves 
to  be  first  mentioned  here  because  of  the  Jesuitic  moral 
sentiments  contained  in  his  Disputationes  de  contro- 
versiis  Christiana  jideu  He  has,  moreover,  played  his 
part  as  a  mystico-  ascetic  writer.  His  Libri  Hi  de 
genitu  Columbce  (Antw.  1617),  and  his  De  ascension* 
mentis  in  Deum  per  scalas  rerum  creatarum  (Par.  1606), 
are  greatly  valued  by  Romanists.  But  little  less  noted 
is  Peter  Canisius  (f  1597),  author  of  Summa  doctrine* 
Christiana,  a  work  which,  though  intended  as  an  aid  to 
catechetics,  is  yet  much  valued  by  Roman  moralists  be- 
cause of  the  many  important  hints  which  it  furnishes 
them.  Other  Jesuitical  moralists  who  deserve  mention 
here  are  Francis  of  Toledo  (f  1596),  Summa  casuum 
conscientia  s.  Instructorium  sacerdotum  in  Hob.  viii  (Us- 
factum  (Rome,  1602) ;  Immanuel  Sa  (f  1596),  Aphoris- 
ms confessariorum  ex  doctorum  sententHs  collecti  (ed. 
ult.  Duac  1627) ;  John  Azor  (f  1600),  Institution**  Mo- 
rales (Rome,  1600  sq.)  »  Gregory  of  Valentia  (f  1608), 
Commentt.  theoL  et  disputt.  in  Sumrnam  Thoma  A  qui- 
natis;  Gabriel  Vasqoez  (f  1604),  Commentt.  et  disputt. 
in  Thorn.  (Ingolst,  1606) ;  Thos.  Sanchez  (f  1630),  Opus 
Morale  inpracepta  Decalogi  (Mad.  1613) ;  Disputationes 
de  legions  ac  Deo  Ugislatort  in  decern  libros  distributee 
(Lugd.  1618,  et  Opp.  L  xi) ;  De  Triplin  virtute  the- 
ologica,  Fide,  Spe  et  Cartiate  (Aschaffenb.  1622;  Opp, 
xii);  De  Ultimo  homsnis  Fine,  voluntario  et  involunta- 
rio,  kumanorum  adionum  Bonitate  et  Malitia,  Passiojti- 
bus,  HabUUms,  VitXs  et  Pecotfw  (Mogunt.  1618;  t.  vi  et 
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vii);  Paul  Laymann  (f  1685),  Theologia  Moralis  (Mo- 
naco. 1625);  Vincence  Filliatius  (f  1622),  Quastiones 
morales  de  Christianis  officiis  et  casibus  conscientia  ail 
formam  cursus,  qui  pralegi  solet  in  Societate  Jesu  Col- 
legia Rom.  (Lugd.  1622  sq.) ;  Leonhard  Less  (f  1623), 
lib.  iv,  De  Justitia  et  Jure  caterisque  virtutibus  cardi- 
nalibus  ad  Secundam  Secunda  Thoma  (Lugd.  1630) ;  Fer- 
dinand de  Castro  Palao  (f  1688),  Opus  Morale  de  Virtu- 
tibus et  Vitiis  (Lugd.  1633  sq.) ;  John  de  Lugo  (f  1660), 
Disputt.  de  Sacramentis,  etc 

Pascal,  and  others  with  him,  though  not  so  ably  as 
he,  assailed  the  indefiniteness  and  ambiguity  of  casuist- 
ical principles  as  espoused  by  many  of  these  Jesuitic 
moralists  [see  Probabilism]  ;  as  the  adequate  type  of 
whom  it  should,  however,  be  stated  here  that  the  Me- 
dulla of  Hermann  Busenbaum,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
Theologia  Moralis  of  Liguori,  attained  the  highest  rep- 
utation. Busenbaum's  work  is  truly  the  embodiment 
of  Jesuitical  ethics.  It  appeared  first  in  1645  at  Mnn- 
ster,  and  passed  through  fifty  editions,  enjoying  a  cir- 
culation like  that  of  no  other  moral  compend ;  and  yet 
this  was  not  the  end,  for  its  embodiment  into  the  The- 
ologia Moralis  of  Liguori  gave  it  another  lease  of  life, 
and  thus  the  Medulla  may  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  a 
two-hundred-years'  rule.  See,  however,  our  article  Li- 
guori. The  Medulla  was  also  used  and  commented 
upon  by  Claude  Lacroix  and  Francis  Anth.  Zacharia. 
Of  like  tendency  are  the  writings  of  Taberna,  Viva, 
Mazotta,  Francolinus,  and  Edm.  VoiL  The  casuistico- 
raoral  treatise  of  the  last  named  is  now,  after  Liguori's, 
the  great  favorite  of  Romanists,  especially  of  Jesuits 
and  Ultramontane*,  and  has  in  recent  years  been  re- 
peatedly published  at  Rome  and  Paris. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
who  have  stood  aloof  in  a  great  measure  from  the  casu- 
ists, as  well  as  the  reformers  led  by  Pascal,  the  first  place 
in  this  period  belongs  to  bishop  Louis  A  belly  (f  1691), 
whose  Medulla  Theologica  has  passed  through  several 
editions  (last,  Regensb.  1839).  A  favorite  text-book  for 
theological  students,  because  of  its  brevity  and  clear- 
ness, is  the  Examen  theologia  Morale,  by  Marian  us  at 
Angelis.  It  has  been  exceeded  in  popularity  only  by 
Sobiech's  Compend.  theologia  Moralis,  and  more  recently 
by  Liguori's  Homo  Apostolicus. 

5.  Recent  Period. — Among  those  wao  in  more  recent 
days  have  led  the  Romanists  on  moral  subjects,  none 
deserve  so  high  a  place  as  Hirscher,  whose  ChristL 
Moral  (Tub.  1835,  3  vols.  8vo,  and  often)  is  really  a 
work  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  Perhaps  equal 
merit  is  accorded  to  Sailer  (Christkatholische  Moral, 
Ratisbon,  1831),  also  a  scholar  and  a  clear  thinker. 
These  two  men  were  liberal  in  sentiment,  and  accom- 
modated themselves  to  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  but  for 
this  reason  they  are  well  known  only  in  Germany  and 
among  the  Gallican  clergy  of  France.  Everywhere  else 
Liguori  still  holds  sway.  Ambrose  Joseph  Stapf  may 
in  many  respects  be  counted  a  disciple  of  Sailer  and 
Hirscher.  His  Christliche  Sitlenlehre  was  published  at 
Innsbruck  in  1850,  edited  by  J.  B.  Hofmann.  Other 
works  of  like  tendencv  and  worth  are  from  the  distin- 
guished  Roman  Catholic  theologians  Filser,  Martin, 
Propst,  and  especially  Werner.  Danzer,  Mutschelle,  and 
Schreiber  may  be  pointed  out  as  principal  organs  of  a 
negative  tendency.  They  are  Pelagian  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  Christianity,  and  betray  the  modern  ra- 
tionalistic leaning  in  their  moral  systems.  Among  those 
who  have  closely  allied  themselves  with  the  sceptical 
philosophic  schools  of  our  day  the  following  are  worthy 
of  mention :  Aug.  Isenbiehl  (f  1800),  Tugendlehre  nach 
Grundsatzen  der  rtinen  Vernunfl  u,  des  praletischen  Chris- 
tenthums  (Augsb.  1795) ;  Jos.Geishuttner  (f  1805),  Theol. 
Moral  in  einer  vsissenschaftlichen  Darstellung  (Augsb. 
1805).  The  last  named  is  a  disciple  of  Fichte,  and,  to- 
gether with  Maurus  Schenkl  (f  1816),  who  published 
Ethica  Christiana  (5th  ed.  Vienna,  1830),  indicates  a 
passing  over  to  a  more  positive  tendency.  One  of  the 
more  recent  and  noted  works  on  the  subject  is  ProL 
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Paid  Palasthy's  Theologia  Morum  Catholica  (1861,  4 
vols.).  Though  the  author  ia  a  Hungarian,  the  work 
lias  been  brought  out  in  Germany,  and  there  enjoys  a 
wide  circulation,  and  is  acknowledged  superior  to  the 
German  works  (comp.  Literarischer  Handweiser  f.  d. 
kath.  Deutschland,  Sept  18,  1867).  It  is  based  on  the 
labors  of  Suarez,  Billuart,  Less,  Laymann,  and  Leauder. 
Another  work  of  about  the  same  date  is  Prof.  F.  Fried- 
hoflTs  AUgem.  Moraltheologie  (Mayence,  1860).  Later 
he  wrote  another  work  on  the  subject,  entitled  SpecielU 
Moraltheologie  (1865),  but  neither  of  them  compares 
favorably  with  the  Hungarian  production.  Of  greater 
value  even  than  Palasthy's  work,  and  more  recent  in 
origin,  is  Prof.  Sircar's  Jjehrb.  d.  hathol.  Moraltheologie 
(Bonn,  1867,  8vo),  which  is  fast  gaining  ground  in 
the  theological  schools  of  Germany.  In  his  intro- 
duction he  furnishes  a  valuable  resume  of  the  history 
of  Roman  Catholic  moral  theology,  which  we  have 
freely  consulted  in  writing  this  article,  See  Wetzer  u. 
Welte,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  vii,  294-308;  Aschbacb,  Kir- 
chen-Lexikon,  s.  v.  Moral  Theologie ;  Dublin  Rev.  Oct. 
1853 ;  Brownsoris  Rev.  Jan.  1853 ;  and  for  Protestant 
criticisms,  Manning  and  Meyrick,  Moral  Theology  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  or  certain  Points  in  S.  A  if  onto  de 
IJguorfs  Moral  Theology  considered,  in  19  Letters  (1855); 
Presb.  Qu.  April,  1873,  p.  367;  North  Brit.  Rev.  July, 
1870,  p.  266;  Westminster  Rev.  Jan.  1873,  p.  118  sq.; 
Christian  Remembrancer,  Jan.,  July,  and  Oct  1854.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Morales,  Ambrosio,  a  learned  Spanish  Domini- 
can, the  best  authority  on  early  Spanish  history,  was 
born  at  Cordova  in  1513.  His  parents  and  relatives 
were  people  eminent  in  literary  circles,  and  Ambrosio 
enjoyed  all  the  advantages  his  country  could  afford 
him.  One  of  his  uncles,  Fenian  Perez  de  Oliva,  who 
was  a  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  at  Salaman- 
ca, took  a  prominent  part  in  his  education,  and  greatly 
influenced  his  tendency  to  theological  study,  lie  was 
slso  indebted  to  Juan  de  Medina  and  to  Melchior  Cano, 
two  great  writers  and  eloquent  professors  of  divinity  of 
that  time,  the  former  at  Alcala,  the  latter  at  Salamanca, 
where  he  was  the  great  antagonist  of  his  eminent  col- 
league Bartholomeo  Carranza,  and  a  still  greater  oppo- 
nent of  the  Jesuits.  This  Cano,  or  Can  us,  is  the  author 
of  the  excellent  treatise  De  Locis  Theologicis,  and  was 
a  great  reformer  of  the  schools,  from  which  he  banished 
many  futile  and  absurd  questions.  While  yet  a  youth 
Morales  produced  a  translation  of  the  Pinax  or  Table 
of  Cebes.  But  religious  enthusiasm  arose  far  above  all 
his  literary  aspirations,  and  pervaded  all  his  actions. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  Morales  became  a  Jeronymite, 
when,  his  religious  fervor  being  no  longer  controllable, 
in  order  to  secure  himself  against  temptation,  he  at- 
tempted to  follow  the  precedent  of  Origen.  The  ex- 
cruciating pain  inseparable  from  this  self-mutilation 
drew  from  him  a  shriek  which  brought  a  brother  monk 
to  his  cell  in  time  to  give  him  effectual  relief.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  papal  dispensation  for  his  conduct,  he  set 
out  for  Rome,  but  fell  into  the  sea,  and  was  saved,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  by  a  miracle.  Considering 
this  accident  as  a  warning  not  to  proceed,  he  joined  his 
friends  at  court,  and  lived  thenceforward  as  a  secular 
priest.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  became  a  pro- 
fessor at  Alcala,  where  he  had,  among  others,  Guevara, 
Chacon,  Sandoval,  and  the  first  Don  Juan  of  Austria, 
among  his  pupils.  He  sustained  the  high  literary  credit 
of  his  family  by  his  investigations  into  the  antiquities 
of  Spain.  He  also  devoted  himself  to  belles-lettres,  and 
did  much  to  cultivate  among  the  Spanish  of  his  day  a 
taste  for  literature.  His  services  were  recognised  at 
court,  and  he  was  made  historiographer  to  Philip  II, 
king  of  Spain.  Morales  died  in  1590.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works  on  the  secular  as  well  as  relig- 
ious history  and  antiquities  of  Spain ;  but  his  extreme 
credulity  greatly  deteriorates  the  value  of  his  writings. 
See  Bouterweck,  Hist,  of  Spanish  Lit.  (see  Index) ;  Tick- 
nor,  Hist,  of  Spanish  Lit.  iii,  129. 


Morales,  Juan  Bautista,  a  Spanish  moralist, 
was  born  at  Montella,  Andalusia,  and  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  century.  Scarcely  anything  is 
known  of  his  personal  history.  He  is,  however,  noted 
as  the  author  of  Jar  din  de  Suertes  morales  y  civitas 
(Seville,  1616, 16mo).  See  Antonio,  Bibliotheca  Hispana 
nova,  s.  v. 

Morales,  Luis  de,  a  Spanish  artist,  noted  for  his 
paintings  of  sacred  subjects,  was  born  in  Badajoz  in 
1509.  Either  from  his  constant  choice  of  sacred  sub- 
jects, or  (less  probably)  from  the  merits  of  his  works, 
he  received  the  surname  of  El  Divino,  "  the  divine." 
His  pictures  were  nearly  all  heads,  generally  of  Christ 
or  the  Virgin ;  some  authorities  believe  that  there  are 
no  instances  of  his  painting  the  figure  at  full  length. 
His  Ecce  Homo  and  Mater  Dolorosa  arc  the  best  types 
of  his  paintings.  In  spite  of  his  acknowledged  ability, 
the  prices  he  received  for  his  works  are  said  not  to  have 
been  enough  to  compensate  him  for  the  great  labor  and 
time  he  spent  upon  them ;  and  he  lived  in  the  greatest 
want  until  his  old  age,  when  he  was  supported  by  Philip 
II.  His  chief  works  are  at  Toledo,  Valladolid,  Burgos, 
and  Granada.  He  died  in  Badajoz  in  1586. — Appleton's 
A  merican  Cyclopaedia,  xi,  806. 

Moralities,  a  term  used  for  the  theatrical  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  monks  in  the  Middle  Ages,  de- 
signed to  exhibit  virtue  and  vice,  so  as  to  make  the 
former  look  desirable,  the  latter  detestable.  This  word 
is  classed  with  two  others  of  similar  meaning — miracles 
and  mysteries.    See  Mysteries, 

Morality  is  that  relation  which  human  actions 
bear  to  a  given  rule  of  rectitude.  Says  Whately,  "To 
lay  dowu  in  their  universal  form  the  laws  according  to 
which  the  conduct  of  a  free  agent  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated, and  to  apply  them  to  the  different  situations  of 
human  life,  is  the  end  of  morality"  {Lessons  on  Morals), 
It  is  the  opposite  of  legality,  as  that  expresses  only  con- 
formity with  justice,  while  morality  is  applied  to  the 
tendency  in  the  mind  or  heart  towards  harmonious  action 
with  the  law.  It  is  the  doctrine,  in  short,  which  treats 
of  actions  as  right  or  wrong.  It  does  not  cover  so  vast 
a  field  as  religion,  but  is,  nevertheless,  the  outgrowth  of 
it.  "  Morality,"  it  has  been  aptly  said,  u  is  a  studious 
conformity  of  our  actions  to  the  relations  in  which  we 
stand  to  each  other  in  civil  society.  Morality  compre- 
hends only  a  part  of  religion ;  but  religion  comprehends 
the  whole  of  morality.  Morality  finds  all  its  motives 
here  below ;  religion  fetches  all  its  motives  from  above 
The  highest  principle  in  social  morals  is  a  just  regard 
to  the  rights  of  men ;  the  first  principle  in  religion  is 
the  love  of  God."  While  religion,  then,  covers  the 
whole  life  both  in  its  present  and  future  relations,  mo- 
rality confines  itself  virtually  to  the  temporal,  or  bet- 
ter civil  life.  "  Morality,"  says  Coleridge, "  commences 
with  and  begins  in  the  sacred  distinction  between  thing 
and  person.  On  this  distinction  all  law,  human  and  di- 
vine, is  grounded"  (A  ids  to  Rejection,  i,  266).  "  There 
are  in  the  world,"  says  Sewcll,  "  two  classes  of  objects, 
persons  and  things ;  and  these  are  mutually  related  to 
each  other.  There  are  relations  between  persona  and 
persons,  and  between  things  and  things;  and  the  pecul- 
iar distinctions  of  moral  actions,  moral  characters,  mor- 
al principles,  moral  habits,  as  contrasted  with  the  intel- 
lect and  other  parts  of  man's  nature,  lies  in  this,  that 
they  always  imply  a  relation  between  two  persons,  not  be- 
tween two  things"  (Christian  Morals,  p.  389).  Now  the 
Christian  Church  holds  that  so  much  of  the  glory  of 
man's  origin  remains  in  him,  that  even  when  farthest 
from  the  light  and  grace  of  Christ's  presence  in  the 
Church  he  retains  some  spark  of  that  divine  conscience 
which  is  derived  from  him — "the  true  light,  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world"  (John 
i,  9).  "  Morality,"  argues  Culverwell  aptly, u  is  founded 
in  the  divine  nature.  It  is  an  eternal  ordinance  made 
in  the  depth  of  God's  infinite  wisdom  and  counsel  for 
regulating  and  governing  the  whole  world,  which  yet 
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had  not  its  binding  virtue  in  respect  of  God  himself, 
who  has  always  the  full  and  unrestrained  liberty  of  his 
cwu  essence  that  it  cannot  bind  itself"  {Light  of  Nat- 
ure).   Hence  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  some  sense 
of  responsibility  to  God,  and  some  capacity  for  practical 
virtue,  may  be  possessed  even  by  persons  not  Christians ; 
those  of  them  at  least  who  have  not  been  brought  with- 
in reach  of  the  Church,  with  its  revelation  of  truth  and 
its  sacraments  of  grace.    Of  such  St.  Paul  speaks  in 
Rom.  ii,  14 ;  or  at  least  his  words  respecting  the  Gen- 
tiles who  had  not  the  Jewish  "  law"  may  be  fairly  in- 
terpreted as  extending  also  to  those  who  have  not  the 
Christian  law.    They  may  do  by  nature  some  of  those 
duties  which  are  extended  and  heightened  by  grace,  and 
may  thus  be  "not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God."    To 
what  extent  such  natural  morality  now  exists  (after 
eighteen  centuries  of  Christianity)  it  is  impossible  to 
say ;  probably  to  a  very  .small  extent.     In  his  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  St.  Paul  clearly  distinguishes  between 
that  conformity  with  the  letter  of  the  law  springing 
from  a  Christian  heart,  and  that  external  conformity 
prompted  simply  by  a  desire  to  evade  the  odium  or 
punishment  of  the  transgressor.    The  latter  the  apostle 
does  not  recognise  as  true  morality;  the  ducatoouvr) 
vofwcq  is  in  its  simple  legality,  and  for  want  of  a  real 
inwardness  of  a  moral  or  better  spiritual  life,  only  an 
apparent  morality.     The  ipya  vopov  are  not  by  any 
means  the  ipya  dyaSd  which  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
elicits ;  they  want  that  life-giving  spirit  which  is  none 
other  than  the  spirit  of  divine  love,  of  the  fullest,  in- 
most, and  truly  unconditional  surrender  to  God  and  his 
most  holy  purposes.     The  germ,  the  life  or  essence,  of 
Christian  morality  is  love,  itself  the  principle  of  union 
in  and  with  God,  the  fountain  and  original  of  all  good. 
It  is  to  Christian  morality,  then,  that  the  highest  stand- 
ard and  the  noblest  place  must  be  assigned;  indeed,  it 
is  Christian  morality  which  must  not  only  precede,  but 
supersede,  all  other  systems  of  morality.     "  What  the 
duties  of  morality  are,"  says  Coleridge, "  the  apostle  in- 
structs the  believer  in  full,  comprising  them  under  the 
two  heads  of  negative  and  positive :  negative,  to  keep 
himself  pure  from  the  world ;  and  positive,  beneficence 
from  loving-kindness— that  is,  love  of  bis  fellow-men 
(his  kind)  as  himself.    Last  and  highest  come  the  spir- 
itual, comprising  all  the  truths,  acts,  and  duties  that 
have  an  especial  reference  to  the  timeless,  the  perma- 
nent, the  eternal,  to  the  sincere  love  of  the  true  as  truth, 
«of  the  good  as  good,  and  of  God  as  both  in  one.     It 
comprehends  the  whole  ascent  from  uprightness  (moral- 
ity, virtue,  inward  rectitude)  to  godlikeness,  with  all  the 
acts,  exercises,  and  disciplines  of  mind,  will,  and  affec- 
tions that  are  requisite  or  conducive  to  the  great  de- 
sign of  our  redemption  from  the  form  of  the  evil  one, 
and  of  our  second  creation  or  birth  in  the  divine  image. 
It  may  be  an  additional  aid  to  reflection  to  distinguish 
the  three  kinds  severally,  according  to  the  faculty  to 
which  each  corresponds,  the  part  of  our  human  nature 
which  is  more  particularly  its  organ.     Thus,  the  pru- 
dential corresponds  to  the  sense  and  the  understanding; 
the  moral  to  the  heart  and  the  conscience ;  the  spiritual 
to  the  will  and  the  reason,  that  is,  to  the  finite  will  re- 
duced to  harmony  with  and  in  subordination  to  the 
reason,  as  a  ray  from  that  true  light  which  is  both  rea- 
son and  will,  universal  reason  and  will  absolute"  (Aids  to 
Rejection,  i,  265,  also  22, 23).    On  the  near  coincidence 
of  this  scriptural  division  with  the  Platonic,  see  Pru- 
dence.    See  Bishop  Horsley's  Charge  (1790) ;  Paley's 
and  Grove's  Moral  Philosophy;  Beattie's  Elementt  of 
Moral  Science;  Evans's  Sermons  on  Christian  Temper; 
Watts's  Sermons  on  Christian  Morals;  Mason's  Chris- 
tian Morals;  More's  Hints,  ii,  245;  Gisborne's  Sermons 
designed  to  illustrate  and  enforce  Christum  Morality ; 
Meysenburg,  De  Christiana  religionis  vi  et  effectu  in 
jus  civile  (Gott.  1928,  8vo);   Hoffbauer,  Das  allgem. 
oder  Naturrtcht  u.  die  Moral  (Halle,  1816) ;  Scbleier- 
macher,  Grundlinien  einer  Kritik  der  bisherigen  Sitten- 
lekre  (BerL  1818),  p.  465;  Brend,  Difference  between  the 


Morality  of  Jesus  and  that  of  the  Jews ;  Ensor,  Princi- 
ples of  Morality ;  Hildreth,  Theory  of  Morals ;  Karnes, 
Principles  of  Morality;  Whewell,  Morality,  §  76 ;  Mau- 
rice, Jjectures  on  Social  Morality  (1873);  Smith,  Char- 
acteristics of  Christian  Morality  (Bampton  Lects.  1873) ; 
Contemp.  Rev.  April,  1872,  art.  vi  and  viii ;  March,  1872, 
art.  v ;  Westminster  Rev.  April,  187 1 ,  p.  243, 260, 261 ;  and 
literature  in  Malcom,  TheoU  Index,  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Morals,  a  term  usually  employed  to  designate  the 
aggregate  of  the  moral  principles  of.  an  individual  or  a 
community  as  evinced  in  its  conduct  in  comparison  with 
the  acknowledged  rules  of  morality.  The  various  gen- 
eral relations  of  this  subject  are  so  fully  discussed  iti 
the  articles  Ethics,  Moral  Law,  etc.,  that  we  here 
bring  together  only  some  special  distinctions  under  the 
head  of  duty,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  the  ultimate  cri- 
terion of  public  and  private  morals. 

Baumgarten  defines  duties  to  be  actions  which  one  is 
bound  to  perform,  and  Christian  August  Crusius  coin- 
cides with  this  opinion  when  he  defines  duty  as  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  morality  to  individual  cases, 
and  with  Opitz,  who  calls  it  the  inward  knowledge  of 
what  one  must  do  or  abstain  from  doing  in  order  to  lead 
a  religious  life.     Reinhard  defines  duty  as  the  moral 
necessity  of  doing  or  not  doing  a  certain  tiling,  result- 
ing from  our  perception  of  right  {System  d.  christl.  M or- 
al, pt,  ii,  §  196).  This  is  the  view  taken  by  many  others, 
even  by  Roman  Catholic  moralists  (see  Riegler,  Christl. 
Moral,  pt  i,  §  124  sq.).  This,  however,  considers  only  the 
outward  part  of  duty,  as  manifested  in  action ;  its  scope 
was  afterwards  enlarged  by  connecting  it  with  the  con- 
science (see  Moral  Sense),  which  Crusius  understands 
to  be  the  inborn  impulse  by  which  we  recognise  the  ob- 
ligation of  subjecting  all  our  thoughts  and  actions  to 
the  will  of  God.     Paley  stands  almost  alone  in  making 
virtue  consist  in  utility,  and  those  who  resolve  it  into 
41  the  fitness  of  things"  do  but  indirectly  refer  it  to  the 
will  of  God,  who  has  ordained  the  constitution  of  the 
universe.     All  our  duties  to  God  are  comprised  in  the 
expression,  honor  God  (Walch),  or,  love  God.    For  to 
fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man  (Eccles.  xii,  13).     It  was  already  present- 
ed as  such  in  the  O.  T.,  but  in  the  N.  T.  this  is  put 
in  the  first  place,  as  the  one  important  principle :  un- 
limited love  towards  God,  and  to  one's  neighbor  as  the 
image  of  God,  as  well  as  of  one's  self  (Matt,  xxii,  37 
-40 ;  Rom.  xiii,  8-10 ;  Deut.  vi,  4-9 ;  Lev.  xix,  14, 17, 18, 
etc.).  As  the  Kantian  philosophy,  abandoning  the  cog- 
nition of  a  thing /w  se,  placed  the  power  of  truth  entire- 
ly in  the  consciousness  of  obligation  (categorical  im- 
perative), duty,  as  that  commanded  by  it,  acquired  in 
that  system  an  extraordinary  significance.     Will  noth- 
ing, and  do  nothing  which  it  cannot  be  lawful  for  entire 
mankind  to  do ;  or,  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise  (Matt,  vii,  12 ;  Luke  vi, 
31).     The  total  submission  to  the  categoric  imperative 
arising  from  pure  regard  for  the  law  is  the  highest  mo- 
rality ;  while  that  arising  from  love,  a  sort  of  subjective 
satisfaction  in  it,  is  less  pure,  since  the  motive  is  akin 
to  egotism.    Thus  morality  resolved  itself  into  the  doc- 
trine of  law  and  duty,  while  previously  it  was  consid- 
ered as  almost  exclusively  a  question  of  good.     Indeed, 
Paley  made  morality  itself  consist  in  seeking  the  high- 
est good,  a  theory  not  far  removed  from  the  purer  form 
of  ancient  Epicureanism.  The  modern  philosophy,  how- 
ever, has  justly  repudiated  this  utilitarian  text,  and 
thrown  the  subject  back  for  solution  upon  the  deeper 
convictions  of  mankind  as  expressed  in  the  instinctive 
discriminations  of  conscience.    See  also  Moral  Philos- 
ophy. 

Morand,  St.,  a  Clugny  monk,  was  born  in  Germa- 
ny, and  flourished  in  the  11th  century.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Worms,  and  then  went  to  Burgundy,  in  France, 
and  joined  the  Congregation  of  Clugny.  Falling  in 
with  Hugo  of  Samur,  a  severe  ascetic,  Morand  was  en- 
listed in  behalf  of  monasticism,  and  he  preached  in  its 
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favor  wherever  he  went.  He  roamed  all  over  France 
and  Switzerland,  restoring  as  far  as  possible  the  former 
interest  in  monastic  institutions,  and  creating  new  ones 
where  they  had  never  been.  His  austerity  and  piety 
secured  for  him  a  place  in  the  list  of  saints;  and  it  is 
claimed  by  Romanists  that  he  worked  many  miracles. 
See  Vita  S.  Morandi  in  Biblioth.  Cluniacensis,  coL  601 ; 
Montalembert,  Monks  of  the  West,  vol.  iii  (see  Index). 

Morando,  Paoix>,  a  Veronese  painter,  sometimes 
called  Cavazzuola,  was  born  in  1491.  He  died  young, 
and  consequently  left  but  few  works  to  perpetuate  his 
name;  these,  however,  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 
Christ  bearing  hit  Cross,  now  in  the  gallery  of  Verona, 
is  attributed  to  him,  and  is  one  of  the  best  compositions 
on  the  subject  which  can  be  found  among  the  old  paint- 
ers. Mrs.  Jameson  says :  "  This  conception  is  one  of  the 
few  which  realize  the  scriptural  and  historical  picture 
to  the  mind.  Simon  is  here  in  his  suitable  character, 
and  no  superadded  incident  diverts  the  eye  from  the 
chief  figure." — Mrs.  Jameson  and  Eastlake,  Hist,  of  our 
Lord  (Lond.  1864,  2  vols,  8vo),  ii,  113. 

Morange,  Bkdion,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Paris  about  1685,  and  was  educated  at  the  Sorbonne, 
where  he  received  the  doctorate.  In  1660  he  became 
canon  of  Lyons,  and  later  vicar-general  of  that  diocese. 
He  died  there  in  1703.  He  wrote,  Libri  de  praadamitis 
bred*  Analysis  (Lyons,  1656,  8vo) : — Primatus  Lugdu- 
nensis  Apologeticon  (1658, 8vo) : — Summa  universes  The- 
ologia  Catechistce  (1670,  4  vols.  8vo). — Hoefcr,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Morant,  Philip,  a  British  antiquary  and  divine, 
was  bom  in  the  island  of  Jersey  in  1700;  was  educated 
at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford;  then  entered  the  sacred 
ministry,  and  became,  first,  rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Colches- 
ter, afterwards  of  Aldham,  Essex.  He  died  in  1778. 
Morant  edited  several  works,  and  wrote  a  History  of 
Colchester  (Lond.  1748,  foL) ;  also  enlarged,  and  incor- 
porated in  a  later  work  of  his,  Hist,  and  Antiquities  of 
the  County  of  Essex  (1768,  2  vols.).  He  also  wrote  all 
the  biographies  marked  with  the  letter  C  and  the  life 
of  Stillingfieet  in  the  Biog.  Brit.  (1st  ed.  17  vols.  fol.). — 
Allibone,  Vict,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  Authors,  ii,  1359. 

Mo'rasthite  (Heb.  Morashti',  TOtjKlB,  gentile 
from  Moresheth ;  Sept.  Moipo&irnc,  MwpaoSti),  a  na- 
tive of  Morkshetii-Gath  (Jer.  xxvi,  18;  Mic  i,  1). 
See  Micah. 

Morata,  OlympiaFulvla,  an  Italian  lady  of  great 
genius  and  learning,  noted  for  her  piety  and  faithful 
service  to  Italian  Protestantism,  and  spoken  of  by  the 
biographer  of  the  duchess  Renee  as  "  a  woman  whose 
history  may  be  pondered  in  silent  compassion,  yet  in 
silent  admiration — a  saint  so  tried  in  life,  so  blessed  in 
death,"  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1526.  Her  father,  pre- 
ceptor to  the  young  princes  of  Ferrara,  sons  of  Alphonso 
I,  observing  her  genius,  took  great  pains  in  cultivating 
it ;  and  when  Olympia  was  called  to  court  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  the  princess  Anna  d'Este,  daughter 
of  the  duchess  of  Ferrara,  and  of  herself  studying  belles- 
lettres  with  the  princess  of  Ferrara,  under  the  tutelage 
of  her  father,  she  astonished  the  Italians  by  declaiming 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  explaining  the  paradoxes  of  Cicero, 
and  answering  any  question  that  was  put  to  her.  The 
example  of  Renee  de  France,  duchess  of  Ferrara,  who 
was  much  interested  in  the  religious  controversies  of 
the  times,  had  a  great  influence  upon  Olympia's  mind. 
Men  like  Jamet,  Marot,  Peter  Martyr,  Ladio  Giraldi,  and 
Celius  Calcagnini  were  received  at  court,  and  formed  a 
select  circle.  Calvin,  who  went  in  disguise  from  France 
to  Italy  to  see  her,  brought  her  over  to  his  opinions,  and 
her  court  became  the  refuge  of  all  those  suspected  of 
heresy.  Peregrino  Morata,  Olympia's  father,  became 
himself  converted,  but  Olympia  showed  little  inclina- 
tion as  yet  for  a  devout,  religious  life.  Her  whole  mind 
was  taken  up  with  her  own  literary  works  and  the  court 
gayetiea.    "If  Olympia,"  says  Young,  the  biographer 


of  Paleario,  "  learned  anything  at  court  of  true  religion, 
she  also  found  much  to  distract  her  attention.  The  ex- 
treme precocity  of  her  talents  had  early  called  forth  her 
reasoning  and  reflective  powers,  but  she  herself  owns 
that  at  this  time  she  did  not  duly  relish  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  They  were  to  her  a  holy,  but  a  sealed  book ; 
her  intellect  revelled  with  greater  delight  in  the  mazes 
of  human  learning  and  philosophy."  She  wrote  several 
essays  at  this  time,  the  best  known  of  which  is  a  eulogy 
on  Mucius  ScsBvola.  But  the  year  1548  brought  a  de- 
cided change.  Her  friend,  the  princess  Anna  of  Ferrara, 
married  and  went  to  Lorraine,  and  shortly  afterwards 
her  father  died.  His  death,  and  the  ill-health  of  her 
mother,  withdrew  her  from  court,  and  she  devoted  her- 
self to  household  affairs,  the  education  of  three  sisters 
and  a  brother,  and  especially  to  spiritual  contemplation 
and  devotion.  In  communing  with  her  own  heart  she 
began  to  perceive  her  need,  and  from  that  moment  re- 
solved to  live  and  die  a  follower  of  the  Gospel.  In  this 
her  hour  of  greatest  happiness  she  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  young  German  named  Andrew  Gruntbler,  who 
had  studied  medicine,  and  taken  his  doctor's  degree  at 
Ferrara.  He  was  a  Protestant,  and  the  day  when  she 
was  married  to  him  (in  1549)  she  followed  her  father's 
example  and  embraced  Protestantism.  Her  husband, 
unprepared  to  depart  at  once  with  his  bride,  advanced 
to  Germany  to  prepare  the  way  for  her,  and  over  a  year 
elapsed  before  he  was  ready  to  return  for  her.  Together 
with  her  little  brother  and  her  husband  she  now  left  for 
Germany.  They  went  to  Schweinfurt,  in  Fran  con  ia, 
which  was  soon  after  besieged  and  burned,  aud  they 
barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  They  suffered  many 
hardships  in  consequence,  until  Grunthler  in  1554  re- 
ceived a  call  to  Heidelberg  as  professor  of  medicine. 
Now  at  last  it  was  hoped  that  better  days  had  come  for 
poor  Olympia,  but  the  fearful  hardships  she  had  suffered 
during  the  siege  of  Schweinfurt  had  undermined  her 
health.  In  December,  1554,  she  was  taken  sick,  and 
never  left  her  bed  again.  She  died  Oct.  26, 1555.  A 
few  months  later  her  husband  and  brother  died  also. 
Several  of  her  works  were  burned  at  Schweinfurt,  but 
the  remainder  were  collected  and  published  at  Basle  in 
1558  by  Ccclius  Secundus  Curio.  They  consist  of  ora- 
tions, dialogues,  letters,  and  translations,  and  are  known 
as  Olympia  Fulvia  Morata,  mulieris  omnium  eruditis- 
sima  Latina  et  Graca,  qua  haberi  potuerunt,  monumenta 
(Basle,  1558).  They  are  distinguished  for  a  deep  relig- 
ious conviction  and  great  refinement  of  language  and 
thought.  See  Bonnet,  Vie  d*Olympie  Morata  (Paris, 
1850,  in  English,  Life  ofO.  Morata,  with  a  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Ref  in  Italy  [Edinb.  1854, 18mo]) ;  Turn- 
bull,  O.  Morata,  her  Life  and  Times  (Bost  1846, 12mo) ; 
Mrs.  Smith,  Life,  Times,  and  Writings  of  0.  Morata; 
Some  Memorials  of  Renee  of  France,  Duchess  of  Fer- 
rara (2d  ed.  Lond.  1859, 12mo),  p.  62  sq. ;  Trollopc,  Dec- 
ade of  Italian  Women,  vol.  ii ;  Colquhoun,  Life  in  Italy 
and  France  in  the  Olden  Time  ,*  Young,  Life  and  Times 
of  Paleario,  ii,  90  sq. ;  M«Crie,  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  in  Italy, 
p.  54 ;  Litters  Living  Age,  March  13, 1852,  p.  510.  (J. 
H.W.) 

Morata,  Peregrino  Fulvio,  an  Italian  writer, 
noted  as  the  father  of  the  foregoing,  and  also  for  his  de- 
fence of  the  Reformatory  movement,  which  made  him 
a  Protestant.,  was  born  at  Mantua  near  the  close  of 
the  15th  century.  During  the  early  half  of  the  16th 
century  he  was  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  the  univer- 
sity of  his  native  place,  and  later  at  Ferrara,  whither 
the  fame  of  his  learning  and  virtue  had  brought  him. 
He  now  taught  not  only  in  the  high  schools,  but  was 
also  employed  by  duke  Alphonso  d'Este  as  preceptor  of 
his  two  sons.  He  frequently  appeared  in  the  receptions 
at  court,  but  he  remained  nevertheless  an  alien  to  the 
gayeties  of  its  surroundings,  and  devoted  himself  largely 
to  sacred  meditations,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his 
pious  wife,  Lucrezia.  As  a  result  of  theme  studies,  he 
brought  out  finally  an  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  1526  (Exposition*  deW  orcukm  Domimeale  deila 
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"  Pater  Nosier"),  and  shortly  alter  he  published  a  book 
taking  ground  favorable  to  the  Reformed  opinion*  (see 
Calcagnini,  Opera,  p.  166).  He  was  on  this  account 
obliged  to  leave  Ferrara  in  1683,  and  only  after  a  six* 
years'  stay  abroad  secured  permission  to  return,  lie 
died  in  1548.  See  Young,  Life  of  Pakario,  ii,  96  sq.; 
Bonnet,  Life  of  Ofympia  Morata,  p,  09  sq. 

Moravia  (German  Mdhren,  Slavic  Morawa),  a 
margraviate  of  the  Austrian  empire,  especially  interest- 
ing as  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren. 

General  Description.— Moravia,  situated  in  48°  40'- 
50°  N.  lat,  and  15°  10'-183  28'  E.  long.,  is  bounded  N. 
by  Prussian  and  Austrian  Silesia,  £.  by  Hungary  and 
Galicia,  S.  by  the  duchy  of  Austria,  and  W.  by  Bohe- 
mia, and  contains  in  superficial  area  about  8585  square 
miles,  with  a  population  in  1872  of  2,080,976,  divided 
about  as  follows:  500,000  are  Germans,  upwards  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  Slavonians,  and  60,000  belonging 
to  other  nations.  The  Slavonians  of  Moravia  are  com- 
posed of  Zechs  and  Poles,  the  former  of  whom  are  infe- 
rior to  their  brethren  in  Bohemia,  being  an  incorrigibly 
lazy,  dirty  people.  The  Moravian  Poles,  although  less  in- 
dustrious and  cultivated  than  the  Germans,  are  a  physi- 
cally well-developed,  courageous,  and  enterprising  peo- 
ple. Moravia  is  a  very  mountainous  country,  and  except 
in  the  south,  where  are  extensive  plains,  the  level  above 
the  sea  is  about  800  feet.  Not  more  than  half  of  the 
territory  is  arable.  The  more  elevated  parts  are  not  fer- 
tile, and  the  climate  is  severe;  but  in  the  mountain 
valleys  and  on  the  southern  plains  the  soil  is  remarka- 
bly rich,  and  the  temperature  more  genial  than  in  other 
European  countries  lying  in  the  same  parallel.  Mora- 
via produces  largely  for  export  fine  crops  of  grain,  also 
hops,  mustard,  potatoes,  clover-seed,  beet-root;  and  in 
the  south,  maize,  grapes,  chestnuts,  and  many  other  of 
the  less  hardy  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  breeding  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  making  of  cheese  from  sheep's 
milk,  constitute  an  important  branch  of  industry;  in 
the  southern  districts  of  the  Hanna  (a  plain  famous  for 
its  fertility),  horses  are  bred  for  exportation.  Geese 
and  fowls  are  reared  in  large  numbers  for  the  sake  of 
their  feathers,  and  the  keeping  of  bees  is  conducted 
with  great  success.  The  mineral  products,  which  in- 
clude gold,  silver,  iron,  alum,  saltpetre,  coal,  graphite, 
whetstones,  sulphur,  vitriol,  pipe-clay,  marble,  topazes, 
garnets,  and  other  precious  stones,  have  not  been  made 
as  available  as  they  might  have  been.  Some  of  the 
mines  have  been  known  since  the  8th  century.  No 
gold  or  silver  has  been  extracted  since  the  16th  century, 
and  the  iron  and  coal  mines  are  but  little  worked.  The 
principal  branches  of  industry  are  the  manufacture  of 
linen  and  thread,  which  now  enjoy  a  European  reputa- 
tion, and  leather  goods,  cotton,  flannels  and  other  wool- 
len fabrics.  Brunn,  the  capital,  is  the  chief  emporium 
for  the  manufacturing  trade,  and  Olmlltz  the  principal 
cattle-mart. 

Religion  and  Education, — Christianity  was  introduced 
among  the  Slavic  nations  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Char- 
lemagne [see  Slaves],  but  the  conversions  then  made 
were  only  transitory.  In  868  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  service  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  as  then  practiced,  were  introduced  to  the 
Adorations  in  the  Slavonic  tongue  by  the  Greek  monks 
Cyrillus  (Constantine)  and  Methodius,  who  became  con- 
nected with  Rome,  but  did  not  relinquish  their  peculiar 
Greek  forms  of  worship.  Methodius  was  consecrated  at 
Rome  archbishop  of  Moravia,  and  the  Slavish  forms  of 
worship  received  the  papal  sanction  (880),  on  the  ground 
that  (Sod  understood  all  languages,  and  should  be  wor- 
shipped by  all  nations.  The  efforts,  however,  to  erect  a 
distinct  national  Church  met  with  continual  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  German  bishops,  and  finally,  in  908, 
the  Moravian  kingdom  was  divided  by  the  swords  of 
the  Hungarians  and  Bohemians.  The  Slavish  ritual 
was  kept  up  under  these  new  rulers  in  only  a  few 
churches,  and  gradually  the  Romish  practices  were  here 


the  same  as  elsewhere  (comp.  Dohsowsky,  Cvrill  u.  Me- 
thodius, der  Sloven  AposUl  [Prague,  1823]).  The  Ref- 
ormation made  some  inroads  into  the  country,  but  as 
conformity  to  the  Romish  worship  was  enforced  by  law, 
many  of  the  people  holding  the  doctrine  of  the  Refor- 
mation had  to  meet  secretly  for  worship,  and  as  oppor- 
tunity offered  fled  into  the  Protestant  states  of  Germa- 
ny. This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  Moravian 
Brethren  (q.  v.).  The  bulk  of  Moravians  remain  Ro- 
manists to  this  day,  the  Protestants  only  counting  about 
57,000,  among  whom  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  who 
are  the  most  numerous,  have  each  a  superintendent  ap- 
pointed by  the  state.  There  are  also  about  42,000  Jews, 
who,  since  1848,  have  been  freed  from  all  oppressive 
obligations  and  restrictions.  The  Romanists  have  an 
archbishop,  who  resides  at  Olmtttz,  and  a  bishop,  whose 
episcopal  head-quarters  are  at  Brunn.  Both-  of  these 
ecclesiastics  are  admitted  to  the  provincial  diet  as  mem- 
bers. The  educational  advantages  of  the  country  are 
exceptionally  good.  Until  recently  there  was  a  univer- 
sity at  Olmutz.  There  are  now  twelve  Catholic  gym- 
nasia, besides  numerous  parish  schools,  and  about  nine- 
ty-nine per  cent,  of  the  children  of  proper  age  attend 
school. 

History.  —  Moravia  was  anciently  occupied  by  the 
Quadi,  who,  on  their  migration  in  the  5th  century 
to  Gaul  and  Spain,  were  replaced  first  by  the  Rugii, 
next  by  the  Heruli  and  Longobardi,  and  finally  by  a 
colony  of  Slavonians,  who,  ou  their  settlement  in  the 
country,  took  the  name  of  Moravians,  from  the  river 
Morava.  Charlemagne,  who  brought  the  people  under 
nominal  subjection  after  they  had  spread  themselves 
over  a  territory  greater  than  the  present  Moravia,  con- 
strained their  king,  Samoslav,  to  receive  baptism.  Mo- 
ravia was  made  tributary  to  the  German  empire  before 
the  close  of  the  century;  but  in  1029  it  was  incorpo- 
rated with  Bohemia,  after  having  for  a  time  been  a 
prey  to  the  incursive  attacks  of  its  Slavonic  and  Teu- 
tonic neighbors.  At  the  close  of  the  12th  century,  Mo- 
ravia was  erected  into  a  margraviate,  and  declared  a 
fief  of  Bohemia,  to  be  held  from  the  crown  by  the 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  house.  On  the  death  of 
Lewis  II,  at  the  battle  of  Mohacz,  in  1526,  Moravia, 
with  all  the  other  Bohemian  lands,  fell  to  Austria,  in 
accordance  with  a  pre-existing  compact  of  succession 
between  the  royal  houses.  Since  then  it  has  shared 
the  fortunes  of  the  empire,  and  in  1849  was  formally 
separated  from  Bohemia,  and  declared  a  distinct  prov- 
ince and  crown -land.  See  Dudtk,  Mahren's  aUgem. 
Gesch.  (Brin,  1860-65,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Pilaret  Morawitz, 
Moravian.  Hist.  EccUs.  et  PoL  (Brin,  1785  sq.  8  vols. 
8vo). 

Moravian  Brethren,  the  designation  of  a  body 
of  Christians,  will  be  considered  under  two  heads. 

1.  Thk  Ancient  Moravian  Brethren,  or,  more 
properly, "  The  Bohemian  Brethren,"  an  evangelical 
Church  which  flourished  before  the  Reformation  of  the 
16th  century,  and  which  was  overthrown  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Thirty-Years'  War  of  Germany. 

I.  History.— John  Huss  (q.v.)  was  the  precursor  of 
the  Brethren.  They  originated  in  that  national  Church 
of  Bohemia  into  which  the  two  factions  of  his  followers, 
the  Calixtines  and  the  Taborites,  were  formed  at  the 
close  of  the  Hussite  War,  and  which  was  based  upon  the 
Compactata  of  Basle.  These  compactata  were  certain 
concessions,  particularly  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  of  the  vernacular  in  public  worship,  granted 
(1488)  to  the  Bohemians  by  the  council  which  met  in 
that  city.  In  1456,  some  members  of  the  Theyn  parish 
at  Prague,  who  recognised  the  corruptness  of  the  na- 
tional Church,  and  wished  to  further  their  own  personal 
salvation,  withdrew  to  a  devastated  and  sparsely  inhab- 
ited estate,  ceJted  Lititz,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  by  per- 
mission of  flsorge  Podiebrad,  the  regent  of  Bohemia, 
and  through  the  intervention  of  John  Rokyzan,  their 
priest  lie  had  eloquently  inveighed  against  the  de- 
generacy of  the  age,  but  lacked  courage  to  inaugurate 
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reforms  such  as  these  parishioners  longed  for,  although 
they  entreated  him  to  do  so,  and  promised  their  support 
even  to  death.  Their  object  in  retiring  to  Lititz  was 
not  to  found  a  new  sect,  but  to  carry  out,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Articles  of  Prague,  and  of  the  Compactata  of  Basle, 
the  reformation  begun  by  Huss,  confining  their  work, 
however,  to  their  own  circle,  and  forming  a  society  with- 
in the  national  Church,  pledged  to  accept  the  Bible  as 
the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  to  maintain  a 
scriptural  discipline.  Accordingly,  in  1457,  they  adopt- 
ed a  formal  declaration  of  principles,  which  was  commit- 
ted to  the  keeping  and  administration  of  twenty-eight 
elders.  The  association  took  the  name  of  the  "  Breth- 
ren and  Sisters  of  the  Law  of  Christ."  But  as  this  title 
induced  the  belief  that  they  were  a  new  monastic  order, 
it  was  changed  into  that  of  "  The  Brethren."  At  a  la- 
ter time  the  expressive  name  of  "Unity  of  the  Breth- 
ren "  came  into  vogue,  and  was  used  indiscriminately 
both  in  its  Bohemian  and  Latin  forms,  namely,  Jednota 
Bratnka,  and  Utrttat  Fratrum,  The  latter  has  re- 
mained the  official  denomination  of  the  Moravians  to 
the  present  day.  At  the  head  of  the  Brethren  stood 
Gregory  the  Patriarch  (q.  v.) ;  while  Michael  Bradacius 
(q.  v.),  and  some  other  priests  of  the  national  Church, 
ministered  to  them  in  holy  things.  The  association  at 
Lititz  soon  began  to  exercise  a  great  influence  through- 
out Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Its  elders  disseminated  its 
principles,  and  received  hundreds  of  awakened  souls  into 
its  fellowship.  The  first  persecution,  which  broke  out 
in  1461,  did  not  stop  its  growth ;  and  in  1464,  at  a  syn- 
od held  in  the  open  air,  among  the  mountains  of  the 
domain  of  Reichenau,  three  of  the  twenty-eight  elders 
were  chosen  to  assume  a  more  special  management  of 
its  affairs.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  they  were 
guided  by  a  document  drawn  up  at  that  synod,  and  con- 
taining the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  society,  as  well  as  rules 
for  a  holy  life.  This  document,  which  is  the  oldest 
record  of  the  Brethren  extant,  opens  as  follows :  "  We 
are,  above  all,  agreed  to  continue,  through  grace,  sound 
in  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  to  be  established 
in  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God,  to  maintain  the 
bond  of  love  among  each  other,  and  to  have  our  hope  in 
the  living  God.  We  will  show  this  both  in  word  and 
deed,  assist  each  other  in  the  spirit  of  love,  live  honest- 
ly, study  to  be  humble,  quiet,  meek,  sober,  and  patient, 
and  thus  to  testify  to  others  that  we  have  in  truth  a 
sound  faith,  genuine  love,  and  a  sure  and  certain  hope." 
This  extract  seta  forth  the  tendency  of  the  Brethren,  to 
which  they  remained  true  throughout  their  history. 
The  great  object  which  they  had  in  view  was  Christian 
life.  They  strove  to  be  a  body  of  believers  who  showed 
their  faith  by  their  works.  They  tenaciously  upheld  a 
scriptural  discipline  as  an  essential  feature  of  a  true 
Church.  Although,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  de- 
fined their  doctrines  in  regular  Confessions  of  Faith,  they 
always  made  practical  Christianity  prominent,  and  re- 
quired personal  piety,  and  not  merely  an  adhesion  to  a 
creed,  as  a  condition  of  Church-membership.  The  Syn- 
od of  Reichenau  not  only  gave  expression  to  this  ten- 
dency, but  also  decided  a  grave  question.  The  Breth- 
ren felt  the  necessity  of  separating  entirely  from  the 
national  Church,  and  of  establishing  a  ministry  of  their 
own.  Yet  they  were  so  anxious  to  avoid  a  schism,  and 
to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  that  they 
spent  several  years  in  debating  this  step,  and,  in  view 
of  it,  frequently  appointed  special  days  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  The  result  to  which  they  were  led  was  to 
leave  the  decision  to  the  Lord,  by  the  use  of  the  lot 
This  directed  the  Brethren  to  organize  a  Church  of  their 
own.  Three  years  more  were  passed  in  praying  to  God 
for  his  Holy  Spirit;  and  then  in  1467,  at  a  synod  held  in 
the  village  of  Lhota,  on  the  domain  of  Reichenau,  three 
men,  Matthias  of  Kunwalde,  Thomas  of  Prelouc,  and 
Elias  of  Chrenovic,  were  appointed  to  the  ministry, 
•again  by  the  lot.  For  the  particulars,  see  Matthias  op 
Kunwalde.  Thereupon  the  subject  of  their  ordination 
was  discussed.    The  synod  believed  that  presbyterial 


ordination  had  been  practiced  in  the  times  of  the  apos- 
tles, but  recognised  the  episcopacy  as  a  very  ancient  in- 
stitution. It  was  deemed  important,  moreover,  to  secure 
a  ministry  whose  validity  both  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  national  Church  would  have  to  acknowledge. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  primitive  usage  must  not  thereby 
be  condemned.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  remain 
true  both  to  the  practice  of  the  apostolical  Church  and 
to  that  of  the  Church  immediately  following  the  days 
of  the  apostles,  Hence  the  nominees  were  ordained,  on 
the  spot,  by  the  priests  present  at  the  synod ;  and  then 
three  of  the  latter,  Michael  Bradacius  and  two  others, 
were  sent  to  a  colony  of  Waldenses,  who  were  living  on 
the  confines  of  Austria,  and  who  had  secured  the  epis- 
copal succession.  For  a  history  of  this  succession,  see 
Michael  Bradacius.  The  Waldensian  bishops  con- 
secrated the  three  delegates  to  the  episcopacy,  who  "  re- 
turned to  their  own  with  joy,"  as  the  old  record  says. 
Another  synod  was  called,  at  which  they,  first  of  all,  re- 
ordained  Matthias,  Thomas,  and  Elias  to  the  priesthood, 
and  then  consecrated  Matthias  a  bishop.  A  well-ma- 
tured ecclesiastical  government  was  instituted,  and  the 
Church  soon  spread  into  every  part  of  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia. But  it  had  to  contend  with  two  evils.  The 
one  threatened  it  from  within.  This  was  an  extrava- 
gant tendency  to  press  the  discipline  to  anti-scriptural 
extremes,  It  occasioned  disputes  which  continued  for 
fourteen  years,  from  1480  to  1494,  and  which  were  final- 
ly settled  in  the  interests  of  the  liberal  party.  For  an 
account  of  these  disputes,  as  well  as  of  the  exploratory 
journeys  of  the  Brethren,  see  Gregory,  Luke  op 
Prague,  and  Matthias  op  Kunwalde.  The  other 
evil  approached  from  without.  Two  terrible  persecu- 
tions occurred  (1468  and  1508).  The  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  national  Church  united  in  a  bloody  determina- 
tion to  root  out  the  Brethren  from  the  land.  Imprison- 
ment, confiscation,  tortures,  and  death  were  the  means 
employed.  Many  of  the  Brethren  suffered  martyrdom. 
But  their  blood  was  the  seed  of  the  Church.  In  both 
instances  the  persecution  gradually  came  to  an  end; 
and  the  Unitas  Fratrum  renewed  its  strength  and  in- 
creased its  numbers.  A  full  history  of  these  and  subse- 
quent persecutions  is  found  in  the  Hidoria  Perteatiio- 
num  Ecclesia  Bohemiae,  published  anonymously  in  1648. 
This  work  was  written  by  Amos  Comenins  (q.  v.)  and 
other  exiled  ministers  of  the  Brethren,  and  has  been 
translated  into  many  languages.  The  English  version 
is  very  rare.  It  came  out  in  London  in  1650,  and  was 
entitled  "  The  History  of  the  Bohemian  Persecution.*" 
The  latest  German  version  is  by  Czerwenka.  with  notes : 
Das  Persthttionsbucklein.  (Gutersloh,  1869). 

When  Martin  Luther  began  his  Reformation,  in  1517, 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren  was  prospering  greatly.  It 
counted  400  parishes;  had  at  least  200,000  members, 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  influ- 
ential families  of  the  realm;  used  a  hymn-book  and  cat- 
echism of  its  own ;  had  a  Confession  of  Faith ;  and  em- 
ployed two  printing-presses,  in  order  to  scatter  Bohemi- 
an Bibles  and  evangelical  books  throughout  the  land. 
Hence  the  Brethren  deservedly  bear  the  name  of  the 
"Reformers  before  the  Reformation."  This  position, 
however,  did  not  prevent  them  from  cordially  fraterniz- 
ing with  the  movement  which  Luther  inaugurated. 
They  corresponded  with  him,  and  sent  several  deputa- 
tions to  Wittenberg.  It  is  true  a  personal  estrange- 
ment between  him  and  bishop  Luke  of  Prague  (q.  v.) 
put  an  end  for  a  time  to  this  friendly  intercourse;  but 
it  was  soon  resumed,  and  extended  to  the  Swiss  Reform- 
ers. Such  fellowship  was  mutually  beneficial.  It  pu- 
rified the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Brethren,  who  dropped 
some  dogmas  that  still  savored  of  scholasticism,  and  de- 
fined others  more  clearly.  It  gave  the  Reformers  new 
ideas  with  regard  to  a  scriptural  discipline,  and  taught 
them  the  importance  of  union  among  themselves.  These 
were  the  two  points  which  the  Brethren  steadfastly 
urged  in  all  their  negotiations  with  other  Protestants. 
Touching  the  first,  they  entreated  Luther  to  apply  him- 
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self  to  a  reform  of  Christian  life,  and  not  merely  of  doc- 
trine; and  they  gave  to  Calvin  some  important  princi- 
ples, which  he  subsequently  introduced  in  his  disciplina- 
ry system  at  Geneva.  On  the  occasion  of  the  last  dep- 
utation to  Luther,  bishop  Augusta  warned  him,  almost 
like  a  prophet,  of  the  evil  which  would  result  in  the 
Protestant  Church  if  the  discipline  were  neglected. 
This  prediction  was  fulfilled  by  the  dead  orthodoxy  into 
Which  the  Church  was  subsequently  petrified  in  Ger- 
many, and  by  the  Sociuianism  which  ate  out  the  vitals 
of  that  in  Poland.  Touching  the  second  point,  the 
Brethren  were  a  standing  protest  against  the  contro- 
versies which  rent  Protestantism ;  they  strove  to  pro- 
mote peace,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  alliance 
among  the  Polish  Protestants  at  Sandomir,  where  in 
1570  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  the  Lutherans,  and  the  Re- 
formed conjointly  issued  the  celebrated  Consensu*  San- 
domiriensis.  The  Brethren  had  established  themselves 
in  Poland  in  1549,  in  consequence  of  the  fourth  great 
persecution  which  broke  upon  them  in  the  reign  of  Fer- 
dinand I,  who  falsely  ascribed  the  Bohemian  League, 
which  had  been  formed  against  him  daring  the  Smal- 
cald  War,  to  their  influence.  In  the  course  of  this  per- 
secution a  large  number  of  them  were  banished  from 
Bohemia  and  emigrated  to  East  Prussia.  Thence  came 
George  Israel  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Poland,  and  met 
with  such  success  that  at  the  General  Synod  of  Slecza, 
held  in  1557,  the  Polish  churches  were  admitted  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum.  During  the  reign 
of  Maximilian  II  (1564-1576)  the  Brethren  enjoyed 
peace,  and  united  with  the  Lutherans  and  Reformed  in 
the  presentation  of  the  Confessio  Bohemica  to  this  mon- 
arch (1575).  His  successor,  Rudolph  II,  was  constrained 
by  his  barons  to  grant  a  charter  which  established  re- 
ligious liberty  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  (1609).  An 
Evangelical  Consistory  was  formed  at  Prague,  in  which 
body  the  Brethren  were  represented  by  one  of  their  bish- 
ops. They  were  now  a  legally  acknowledged  Church. 
But  the  Bohemian  revolution  in  1619,  caused  by  the 
accession  of  Ferdinand  II,  a  bigoted  Romanist,  to  the 
throne,  brought  about  a  change  in  the  religious  affairs 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Protestants  and  their  rival  king, 
Frederick  of  the  Palatinate,  were  totally  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  near  Prague,  in  1620; 
the  Bohemian  revolution  developed  into  a  European  war 
of  thirty  terrible  years;  and  Bohemia  and  Moravia  fell 
wholly  into  the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
In  1621,  Ferdinand  II  began  the*  so-called  "anti-Refor- 
.  mation"  in  those  countries,  after  having  executed  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  Protestaut  nobles.  Commissioners, 
accompanied  by  Jesuits  and  soldiers,  were  sent  from 
place  to  place  to  force  the  inhabitants  to  embrace  Ro- 
manism. Many  were  put  to  death ;  more  than  30,000 
families  emigrated;  the  rest  were  driven  into  an  out- 
ward subjection  to  the  Catholic  faith.  The  Unitas  Fra- 
trum, as  well  as  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches, 
were  swept  from  the  kingdom  (1627).  But  the  Breth- 
ren reappeared  as  a  Church  in  exile.  The  contingent 
which,  they  furnished  to  the  emigration  was,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  number  of  members  in  each  body, 
three  or  four  times  larger  than  that  either  of  the  Lu- 
therans or  of  the  Reformed.  About  one  hundred  new 
parishes  were  organized,  chiefly  in  Prussia,  Hungary, 
and  Poland ;  and  the  executive  council  which  governed 
the  Church  was  set  up  at  Lissa,  in  the  country  last 
named.  The  hope  of  returning  to  Bohemia  and  Mora- 
via at  the  close  of  the  Thirty- Years'  War  was  generally 
entertained  by  the  Brethren;  but  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia (1648)  painfully  undeceived  them.  Their  native 
land  was  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  religious  liberty. 
Eight  years  later,  the  colony  which  had  been  gathered 
at  Lissa  was  broken  up  (1656)  in  the  war  between  Po- 
land and  Sweden.  The  members  of  the  council  scat- 
tered; the  Polish  parishes  united  with  the  Reformed 
Church ;  while  some  sort  of  a  superintendence  over  the 
rest  was  kept  up  by  bishop  Amos  Comenius  (q.  v.),  who 
had  found  an  asylum  at  Amsterdam.     This  eminent 


divine  hoped  and  prayed  for  the  resuscitation  of  the 
Unitas  Fratrum.  To  this  end  he  published  its  history 
and  a  new  catechism,  republished  the  Ratio  Disciplina, 
which  had  been  adopted  in  1616,  and  which  was  an  offi- 
cial account  of  its  constitution  and  discipline,  and  cared 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  episcopacy.  After  his  death, 
in  1670,  the  scattered  parishes  of  the  Brethren  were  grad- 
ually absorbed  by  other  Protestant  churches.  But  the 
episcopal  succession  was  maintained  in  the  midst  of  that 
union  between  the  Reformed  and  the  Brethren  which 
had  been  brought  about  in  Poland;  while  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  a  remnant  secretly  worshipped  God  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  their  fathers,  and  never  relin- 
quished the  hope  of  a  renewal  of  their  Church.  This 
state  of  affairs  continued  for  half  a  century ;  and  then 
their  expectations  were  fulfilled.  See  Moravian  Breth- 
ren, the  Rkxkwed  (No.  2  below). 

II.  Ministry,  Constitution,  Worship,  Ritual,  and  Dis- 
cipline,— The  ministry  of  the  Brethren  consisted  of  three 
orders:  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  In  the  course  of 
time  assistant  bishops  were  associated  with  the  bishops. 
These  latter  were  often  called  Seniors,  also  Antistites; 
and  the  assistants  Conseniors.  Acolytes  were  young 
men  preparing  for  the  ministry,  who  performed  certain 
inferior  functions  in  connection  with  public  worship, 
but  were  not  ordained.  The  deacons  instructed  the 
young,  occasionally  preached,  baptized,  when  directed 
to  do  so  by  a  priest,  and  assisted  at  but  never  adminis- 
tered the  Lord's  Supper.  A  priest  stood  at  the  head  of 
each  parish,  and  exercised  all  the  duties  usually  connect- 
ed with  the  priesthood.  In  the  bishops  was  vested  the 
power  to  ordain,  to  appoint  pastors  to  the  various  par- 
ishes, to  hold  visitations,  to  superintend  the  printing- 
offices,  and  in  general  to  oversee  the  Church.  Each 
bishop  had  a  diocese  of  his  own,  but  all  of  them  to- 
gether— their  number  varying  from  four  to  six — were 
associated  with  from  six  to  eight  assistant  bishops  as  a 
council.  Of  this  council  the  primate  among  the  bishops 
was  president.  He  enjoyed  certain  prerogatives,  but 
could  undertake  nothing  of  importance  without  con- 
sulting his  colleagues.  Another  of  the  bishops  was  sec- 
retary of  the  council.  It  was  bis  dnty  to  care  for  the 
records  of  the  Church,  and  to  examine  and  answer,  if 
necessary,  the  publications  which  appeared  against  it. 
Bishops  and  assistant  bishops  were  elected  by  the  min- 
isters, and  the  council  was  responsible  to  the  General 
Synod,  which  met  every  three  or  four  years.  In  this 
synod  all  the  bishops,  assistant  bishops,  and  priests  of 
the  Bohemian,  Moravian,  and  Polish  provinces,  into 
which  the  Unitas  Fratrum  was  gradually  divided,  had 
seats.  The  deacons  and  acolytes,  as  also  lay  patrons  of 
the  churches,  likewise  attended,  but  without  a  vote. 
The  bishops  and  their  assistants  constituted  the  upper 
house,  and  the  priests  the  lower.  Each  house  met  by 
itself.  Diocesan  synods  were  held  in  order  to  legislate 
for  a  particular  diocese,  but  their  acts  were  reported  to 
the  council,  and  by  it  to  the  General  Synod.  Owing 
to  the  frequent  persecutions  that  occurred,  and  to  the 
idea  that  the  cares  of  a  family  would  interfere  with  the 
usefulness  of  the  ministers,  they  were,  for  the  most  part, 
unmarried.  There  was  no  law  enjoining  celibacy;  it 
was  a  usage,  which  gradually  fell  into  desuetude.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  16th  century  an  unmarried  priest 
or  bishop  was  the  exception. 

The  membership  of  a  parish  was  divided  into  begin- 
ners, that  is,  children  and  new  converts  from  Romanism ; 
proficients,™  full  members;  and  perfect,  or  such  as  were 
14  so  .established  in  faith,  love,  and  hope  as  to  be  able  to 
enlighten  others."  From  this  last  class  were  elected  the 
civil  elders,  who  constituted  the  advisers  of  the  priest  in 
spiritual  things;  the  cediles,  who  managed  the  external 
affairs  of  a  parish ;  and  the  almoners,  who  administered 
the  poor  fund.  Turning  to  worship  and  ritual,  we  find 
that  four  regular  services  were  held  every  Sunday;  the 
second  one  in  the  morning  being  "  the  great  service," 
when  a  sermon  on  the  Gospels  was  delivered.  In  the 
early  service  the  prophets,  and  in  the  afternoon  service 
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the  apostolic  writings,  were  explained;  while  the  even- 
ing was  devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  order, 
with  instructive  remarks.  Throughout  the  summer,  the 
young  were  taught  the  Catechism  at  noon.  The  Holy 
Communion  was  celebrated  four  times  a  year,  but  could 
be  held  more  frequently.  Confirmation  took  place  gen- 
erally at  the  time  of  the  bishop's  annual  visitation.  The 
principal  festivals  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  were  ob- 
served, and  special  days  for  fasting  and  prayer  appoint- 
ed. There  were  three  degrees  of  discipline.  Private 
admonition  and  reproof  constituted  the  first,  public  re- 
proof and  suspension  from  the  Lord's  Supper  the  second, 
and  total  exclusion  from  the  Church  the  third.  The 
official  account  of  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the 
Brethren  opens  with  the  following  general  principles : 
"There  are  in  Christianity  some  things  essential  (essen- 
tialia),  some  things  auxiliary  (ministerialia),  and  some 
things  accidental  (accidentaita).  Essentials  are  those  in 
which  the  salvation  of  man  is  immediately  placed,"  i.  e. 
cardinal  doctrines;  •» auxiliaries  are  means  of  grace,  the 
Word,  the  keys,  and  the  sacraments;  accidentals  are 
the  ceremonies  and  external  rites  of  religion."  For  a 
more  thorough  study  of  this  subject,  consult  Lasitii 
Histories  de  Origin*  et  Rebus  Gestis  Fratrum  Bohemico- 
rum,  Liber  Vetera*,  edited  by  Comenius  in  1649,  and 
containing  a  full  description  of  the  constitution  and  dis- 
cipline— a  very  rare  work ;  J.  A.  Comenii  Eccksin  Fra- 
trum Bohemorum  Episcopi,  Ilistoria  Fratrum  Bohemo- 
rum,  eorum  Ordo  et  Disciplina  Ecdesiastica  (republished 
at  Halle  in  1702,  by  Budcueus) ;  Koppen,  Kirchenord- 
nung  u,  Disciplin  der  Hussit.  B.  Kirche  in  B,  w.  M.  (Leip- 
•  sic,  1845) ;  Seifferth,  Church  Constitution  of  the  Boh.  and 
Morav.  Brethren,  the  original  fjatin,  with  a  Translation 
and  Notes  (Lond  1866). 

III.  Schools  and  Literary  A  ctivity. — The  Brethren  de- 
voted themselves  to  education.  Their  earliest  schools 
were  found  in  the  parsonages  of  the  priests.  Many  of 
these,  instead  of  families,  had  classes  of  young  acolytes 
living  with  them,  whom  they  trained  for  the  ministry. 
Next  were  instituted  parochial  schools,  in  which  a  thor- 
ough elementary  education  was  given,  including  Latin, 
and  which  were  frequented  by  large  numbers  of  pupils 
not  connected  with  the  Church.  In  1574  a  classical 
school  or  college,  with  professor  Esrom  RUdinger,  from 
Wittenberg,  as  its  rector,  was  founded  at  EibenschUtz, 
in  Moravia;  soon  after  another  at  Meseritsch,  in  the 
same  country;  and  in  1585  a  third  at  Lissa,  in  Poland. 
Of  this  last  Amos  Comenius  subsequently  became  the 
rector.  These  colleges  were  attended  by  many  young 
nobles,  not  excepting  such  as  were  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
In  1585  three  theological  seminaries  were  opened  at 
Jungbunzlau,  in  Bohemia,  and  at  Prerau  and  Eiben- 
schUtz, in  Moravia.  The  training  of  acolytes  in  the 
parsonages  was,  however,  not  given  up. 

By  the  side  of  such  efforts  to  promote  education  may 
well  be  put  the  literary  activity  of  the  Brethren.  This 
was  extraordinary,  far  surpassing  that  of  the  national  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  competing  even  with  that 
of  the  Reformers.  The  Unitas  Fratrum  had  four  publi- 
cation offices:  three  in  Bohemia,  the  first  established  in 
1500,  and  one  in  Poland.  From  these  offices,  and  from  sev- 
eral public  presses,  which  were  often  used,  came  forth  a 
multitude  of  publications  in  Bohemian,  Polish,  German, 
and  Latin,  comprising  the  Holy  Scriptures,  hymn-books 
and  catechisms,  confessions  of  faith,  exegetical  and  doc- 
trinal works,  books  and  tracts  of  a  devotional  character, 
polemical  writings,  and  in  the  time  of  Comenius  school- 
books,  didactic  works,  and  philosophical  treatises.  In 
addition  to  this  prolific  author,  whose  works  numbered 
over  ninety,  the  principal  writers  were  Luke  of  Prague 
(eighty  works),  Augusta,  Blahoslav  (twenty-two  works, 
among  them  a  Bohemian  Grammar,  still  in  use),  Lo- 
renz,  iEneas,  Turnovius,  Ephraim,  Aristo,  Rybinski,  etc 
Their  Latin  diction  was  often  rough,  but  their  Bohe- 
mian style  pure,  elegant,  and  forcible.  In  this  respect 
they  reached  a  standard  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 
Excepting  the  writings  of  Comenius,  the  literature  of 


the  Brethren  was  mostly  lest  in  the  anti-Reformation, 
when  evangelical  books  of  every  kind  were  committed 
to  the  flames.  The  most  important  of  those  works 
which  have  been  preserved  are  the  Kraliz  Bible  (q.  v.), 
the  catechisms,  the  confessions  of  faith,  and  the  hymn* 
books.  The  first  Catechism  in  Bohemian  appeared  in 
1505;  the  second,  in  Bohemian  and  German,  in  1524 
republished  by  Zezschwitz  in  1868,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Schweinitz  in  1869;  the  third,  in  German,  by  J. 
Gyrck,  in  1554  and  1555 ;  the  fourth,  the  "  Greater  Cat- 
echism," in  Latin,  in  1616;  the  fifth,  the  "Shorter Cat- 
echism," in  German  and  Polish;  and  the  sixth,  the 
Catechism  of  Comenius,  in  German,  in  1611.  Several 
others  are  mentioned,  of  which,  however,  little  is  known, 
except  that  one  of  them  was  a  tetraglot— in  Greek, 
Latin,  Bohemian,  and  German  —  published  in  1615. 
There  were  twelve  different  confessions  of  faith,  in  Bo- 
hemian, German,  Latin,  and  Polish.  Gindely  counts 
up  thirty-four,  but  of  these  the  majority  were  merely 
new  editions  of  the  same  Confession.  The  most  impor- 
tant are,  the  Confession  of  1588,  printed  in  German  at 
Wittenberg,  preface  by  Luther,  presented  to  the  mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg — very  rare,  a  copy  in  the  Bohe- 
mian Museum  at  Prague;  the  Confession  of  1585,  in 
Latin,  with  a  historical  introduction,  presented  by  a 
deputation  of  bishops  and  nobles  to  Ferdinand  II  at  Vi- 
enna, found  in  Niemeyer's  CoUectio,  p.  771-818,  pub- 
lished in  a  revised  form  at  Wittenberg  in  1588,  together 
with  a  Latin  version  of  the  Confession  of  1588,  both  in 
one  volume,  under  the  supervision  of  Luther,  who  sup- 
plied the  work  with  a  preface,  found  in  Lydii  Waldensia, 
ii,  844,  etc.;  and  the  Confession  of  1578,  in  Latin  and 
German,  based  upon  all  the  previous  confessions,  giving 
the  matured  doctrines  of  the  Church,  embracing  a  his- 
torical pracemium  by  Rudinger,  and  printed  at  Witten- 
berg, under  the  direction  of  the  theological  faculty  of 
the  university,  the  Latin  Confession  found  in  Lydii 
Waldensia,  iii,  95-256,  and  the  German  in  Kdcher,  p. 
161-256.  The  hymnology  of  the  Brethren  was  one  of 
the  chief  means  which  they  used  for  spreading  the  Gos- 
pel and  promoting  spirituality.  They  gave  to  the  na- 
tional fondness  for  song  a  sacred  direction.  Their  hymns 
i  were  doctrinal ;  the  German  versification  was  hard, 
the  Bohemian  soft  and  smooth ;  the  tunes,  which  were 
printed  out  in  the  hymn-books,  were  in  part  the  okl 
Gregorian,  in  part  borrowed  from  the  German,  and  in 
part  popular  melodies  adapted.  In  spite  of  their  rough- 
ness, the  German  hymns,  whose  simplicity  and  devo- 
tion, fervor  and  loving  spirit,  Herder  highly  commends, 
found  favor  in  the  churches  of  the  Reformation,  while 
the  Bohemian  expressed,  says  Chlumecky,  "the  deep 
religious  feelings  of  the  people,  and  were  a  blossom  of 
the  national  life,  showing  forth  the  Slavonic  ideal  of  a 
sanctified  mind."  The  first  Bohemian  Hymn-book  ap- 
peared in  1504;  the  second,  which  was  the  masterpiece 
of  the  Brethren's  hymnology,  containing  743  hymns,  in 
1661.  This  latter  passed  through  a  number  of  editions. 
The  first  German  Hymn-book  was  published  in  1581 ; 
the  second  in  1543:  the  third  and  best  in  1566.  This 
was  dedicated  to  Maximilian  II.  contained  41 1  hymns, 
and  was  frequently  republished.  Polish  hymn-books 
came  Out  in  1554  and  1569. 

IV.  Doctrines.  —  For  an  exposition  of  the  cardinal 
views  of  the  Christian  faith,  as  taught  by  the  Brethren, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  cited  below.  These 
doctrines  agreed,  in  the  main,  with  those  of  the  Re- 
formers. Gindely  (R.  C),  Zezschwitz  (Luth.),  and 
some  other  writers,  try  to  show  that  the  Unitas  Fra- 
trum did  not  hold  to  justification  by  faith.  Gindely 
asserts  that  its  stand-point  in  this  respect  was  altogether 
Romish;  but  this  is  disproved  by  the  standards,  al- 
though some  of  the  private  and  polemical  writings  of 
Luke  of  Prague  produce  such  an  impression.  In  order 
to  promote  holy  living,  the  Brethren  strongly  insisted 
on  good  works;  but  they  taught  that  men  are  saved  by 
faith,  which*  they  never  understood  in  the  Romish  sense, 
!  and  they  utterly  rejected  an  opus  operatunu    In  their 
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earlier  confessions  and  catechisms,  following  Hubs,  they 
distinguished  between  credere  de  Deo,  credere  Deo,  and 
credere  in  Deum.  The  first  is  faith  in  God's  existence; 
the  second  faith  in  bis  revelation  through  his  Word; 
the  third  that  faith  by  which  a  man  appropriates  to 
himself  God's  grace  in  Christ,  and  consecrates  himself 
to  Christ's  service.  Prior  to  the  Reformation,  the  Breth- 
ren accepted  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church ;  after  that,  about  1590,  they  repudiated  all 
bat  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Up  to  that  time, 
moreover,  their  views  of  baptism  were  peculiar.  They 
rebaptized  converts  from  the  Roman  Catholic  and  na- 
tional churches,  because  they  deemed  both  to  be  idola- 
trous; and  they  extended  this  practice  to  the  young, 
because  they  considered  personal  faith  an  essential  con- 
dition of  the  baptismal  covenant.  But  they  did  not  on 
this  account  reject  infant  baptism.  Children  were  bap- 
tized soon  after  their  birth,  and  thus  dedicated  to  God ; 
then  they  were  rebaptized,  after  a  thorough  course  of  in- 
struction in  the  Catechism,  when  old  enough  to  exercise 
personal  faith,  and  thus  brought  into  full  communion 
with  the  Church.  This  practice,  however,  was  relin- 
quished by  a  formal  act  of  the  General  Synod  of  1634, 
and  confirmation  substituted  in  the  place  of  rebaptism. 
Touching  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  Brethren  taught  that 
it  is  to  be  received  in  faith,  to  be  defined  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  and  every  human  explanation  of 
that  language  to  be  avoided,  except  in  so  far  that  the 
spiritual,  and  not  the  real,  presence  is  to  be  held.  To 
this  view  they  remained  faithful,  and  were  consequent- 
ly often  misunderstood  both  by  the  Catholics  and  the 
UtraquUts  on  the  one  part,  and  by  the  Lutherans  and 
the  Reformed  on  the  other.  The  great  aim  of  the 
Brethren  was  to  discountenance  speculations  and  con- 
troversies with  regard  to  this  point.  Finally,  from  the 
earliest  times,  they  rejected  purgatory,  the  adoration  of 
the  saints,  and  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  For  a 
further  investigation  of  their  doctrinal  system,  the  fol- 
lowing works  are  specially  important :  Balthasar  Lydii 
Waldensia  (torn,  i,  Rotterdam,  1616 ;  torn,  ii,  Dordrecht, 
1617),  containing  a  number  of  their  confessions;  Ko- 
cher,  Glaubensbehenntmsse  der  Bohm.  Brtider  (Frankfort 
and  Leipsic,  1741);  Eh  wait,  A  lie  u.  neue  Lehre  der 
Bohm.  Brtider  (Dantzic,  1756);  Kocher,  Kaiechetische 
Gesckickte  (Jena,  1768) ;  Niemeyer,  Colleetio  Confessio- 
num  in  ecdesiis  reformatio  publicatarum  (Leipsic,  1810); 
Gindely,  Ueber  die  dogmai.  Atuichten  d.  Bdhm.  Bruder, 
in  the  13th  vol  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften  (Vienna,  1854,  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
stand-point);  Zezschwitz,  Katechismen  d.  WcUdenser  u. 
Bokm.  Bruder  (Erlangen,  1863,  from  the  ultra-Lutheran 
stand-point) ;  The  Catechism  of  the  Boh.  Brethren,  trans- 
lated from  the  old  German  by  E.  de  Schweinitz  (Beth- 
lehem, 1869);  Die  Lehrweise  d.  Bohm.  Briidert  by  Dr. 
Plitt,  in  the  TheoL  Stud.  u.  Krit.  of  1868. 

V.  Literature. — Until  comparatively  recent  timea  the 
only  sources  of  the  history  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren 
were  the  following :  A  History  in  Latin,  in  Eight  Books, 
by  J.  Lasitius,  a  Pole,  written  in  1560-70,  but  never  pub- 
lished—two MSS.  extant,  at  Herrnhut  and  Gottingen ; 
Bistorica  Narratio  de  Fratrum  Orthodoxorum  ecciestis 
m  Bohemia,  Moravia,  et  Polonia,  written  between  1570 
and  1574,  by  Joachim  Camerarius,  published,  after  his 
death,  at  Heidelberg,  1605;  Regenvolscii  (Adrian  Wen- 
geraky)  Systema  historico  -  chronologicum  ecdesiarum 
Slavonicarum  (Utrecht,  1652;  Amsterd.  1679);  J.  A.  Co- 
menii  Ratio  Discipline,  etc  (Lissa,  1632;  Amsterdam, 
1660 ;  Halle,  1702).  On  these  sources  were  based,  Cranz, 
Ancient  Hist,  of  the  Brethren  (Lond.  1780);  Gedenktage 
d.  alien  Bruderkirche  (Gnadau,  1821) ;  Holmes,  Hist,  of 
the  Prot.  Church  of  the  U.  B.  (London,  1825,  2  vols.); 
Kieger,  Die  alien  u.  neven  Bdhm.  Bruder  (St.  Znllich, 
1734) ;  Lochner,  Entstehung,  etc^  d.  Briidergemeine  in  Bdh- 
men  u.  Mahren  (Nttrnb.  1832) ;  Carpzov,  Religions- Unter- 
suchung  d.  Bohm.  BrUder  (Leipsic,  1742 ;  a  bitter  enemy 
of  the  Brethren) ;  Boat,  Hist,  of  the  Boh.  and  Morav. 
Brethren  (Lond.  1848).    In  1842  a  Moravian  clergyman 


discovered,  in  one  of  the  churches  at  Lissa,  thirteen  folio 
volumes  of  MSS.,  which  proved  to  be  the  long-lost  ar- 
chives of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  which  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Moravian  Church,  and  removed  to  Herrn- 
hut. They  are  known  and  cited  as  the  Lissa  Folios. 
The  14th  volume  was  subsequently  discovered  at  Prague. 
About  the  same  time  other  original  records  were  found: 
Jaffet's  Hist  MSS.  in  the  library  at  Herrnhut,  Blabos- 
law's  MSS.  at  Prague,  etc.  These  various  documents 
have  thrown  an  entirely  new  light  upon  the  history  of 
the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  have  been  used  particularly 
by  Professor  A.  Gindely,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  lias  pro- 
duced: Geschichte  derBohmischen  Bruder  (Prague,  1857, 
2  vols.) ;  QueUen  zur  Geschichte  d.  B.  B.  (Vienna,  1859 ; 
very  important,  containing  many  of  the  documents  of 
the  Lissa  Folios) ;  Dekreten  d.  Bruder  Unitiit  (Prague, 
1865,  being  the  enactment*  of  the  General  Synod,  in  the 
original  Bohemian) ;  Rudolph  II  u.  seine  Zeit  (Prague, 
1868,2vols.);  Gesch.<L30jMHgenKrieges(Vr&gue,m9t 
2  vols.);  Ueber  desJ.A.  Comenius  Leben  (Vienna,  1855, 
in  the  loth  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  A  kaaetnie). 
Other  works  based  upon  the  new  sources  are :  Palacky, 
Geschichte  v.  Bdhmen  (Prague,  1844-67, 10  vols.);  J.Fied- 
ler, Todtenbuch  der  Geistlichkeit  der  Bohm.  Bruder  (Vi- 
enna, 1868,  being  the  official  necrology  of  the  ministers 
of  the  U.  F.,  in  Bohemian ;  transL  into  German  in  1872) ; 
H.  L.  Reichel,  Geschichte  d.  alien  Bruderkirche  (Rothenb. 
1850) ;  Croger,  Geschichte  d.  alien  Bruderkirche  (Gnadau, 
1865, 2  vols. ;  reviewed  in  The  Moravian  Feb.  14, 1867) ; 
Bennam,  Origin  and  Episcopate  of  the  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren (Lond.  1867) ;  Schweinitz,  Moravian  Episcopate 
(Bethlehem,  1865) ;  Schweinitz,  Moravian  Manual  (ibid. 
1869);  Benham,  Life  of  Comenius  (Lond.  1858);  Czer- 
wenka,  Geschichte  d.  Evang.  Kirche  in  Bdhmen  (Biele- 
feld and  Leipsic,  1869  and  1870,  2  vols.,  containing  the 
best  history  of  the  Brethren  that  has  yet  been  written) ; 
Pescheck,  Rrf.  and  A  nti-Rrformution  m  Bohemia  (Lond. 
1815, 2  vols.,  from  the  German).  Consult  the  following 
periodicals:  Lond.  Qu.  Rev.  April,  1857,  art.  x;  Amer. 
Presb.  Qu.  July,  1858;  July,  1864,  art.  ii;  Ch.Rev.  July, 
1865;  April,  1866;  Meth.'Qu.  Rev.  July,  1863,  p.  516; 
April,  1870,  p.  265;  Princeton  Rev.  vii,  77;  Christian 
Examiner,  lxvi,  1  sq.  Compare  also  the  works  cited  in 
the  body  of  this  article.  Sources  for  the  history  of  the 
Brethren  in  Poland  are:  JsMorakl, Hist.  Consensus  San- 
domiriensis  (Berlin,  1731) ;  Krasinski,  Reformation  in 
Poland  (Lond.  1840,  2  vols.) ;  Fischer,  Geschichte  der 
Ref.  m  Polen  (Grata,  1856, 2  vols.).  The  article  in  Her- 
zoga  Encyklopadie,  by  Dieckhoff,  entitled  "  Bohmische 
BrUder,"  was  written  without  any  knowledge  of  the  new 
sources.  It  was  consequently  supplemented  by  Zezsch- 
witz, in  the  article  "Lukas  v.  Prag,"  vol.  xx,  conceived 
from  an  ultra-Lutheran  point  of  view.    (E.  de  S.). 

2.  The  Renewed  Moravian  Brethren,  so  called 
because  they  form  the  resuscitated  Church  of  the  An- 
cient Moravian  Brethren  (see  No.  1,  above).  They  arc 
commonly  known  as  "  The  Moravians,"  and  "  The  Mo- 
ravian Church,"  inasmuch  as  they  originally  came  from 
Moravia.  Their  official  title  is  "  The  United  Breth- 
ren," or  Unit  as  Fratrum. 

I.  History. — At  the  dose  of  the  Bohemian  anti-Ref- 
ormation (1627),  a  remnant  of  the  Brethren  remained 
concealed  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  for  many  years 
kept  up  religious  services  in  secret  according  to  the 
faith  and  usages  of  the  fathers.  This  "  hidden  seed,"  as 
it  is  generally  called,  was  revealed  in  1722,  when  two 
families,  named  Neisser,  escaped  from  Moravia  under  the 
guidance  of  Christian  David,  '*  the  servant  of  the  Lord," 
and  settled  on  the  domain  of  Berthelsdorf,  in  Saxony, 
by  the  invitation  of  its  young  owner,  count  Nicholas 
Lew  is  de  Zinzendorf  (q.  v.).  In  the  course  of  the  next 
seven  years  (1722-29),  about  three  hundred  other  Breth- 
ren from  Moravia  and  Bohemia  emigrated  in  little  com- 
panies to  the  same  place,  leaving  their  houses  and  lands 
to  be  confiscated  by  the  Austrian  government,  and 
braving  the  punishments  which  were  inflicted  on  those 
refugees  who  fell  into  its  hands.    They  built  a  town 
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called  Herrnhut,  or  «  The  Watch  of  the  Lord,"  to  which 
godly  men  from  various  parts  of  Germany  were  soon 
attracted,  so  that  its  population  rapidly  increased.  In 
the  midst  of  this  colony  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
was  renewed,  through  the  introduction  of  the  ancient 
discipline,  preserved  in  the  Ratio  Disciplines  of  Amos  Co- 
menius,  and  through  the  transfer  of  the  venerable  epis- 
copate, which  had  been  kept  up  with  such  care,  in  spem 
contra  spent,  even  after  the  ancient  Church,  as  a  visible 
organization,  had  ceased  to  exist.  This  transfer  was 
made  at  Berlin,  March  13,  1735,  on  which  day  David 
Nitschmann  was  consecrated  as  the  first  bishop  of  the 
Renewed  Church,  by  Daniel  Ernst  Jablonski  and  Chris- 
tian Sitkovius,  the  two  surviving  bishops  of  the  ancient 
line. 

In  considering  this  renewal,  two  points  are  important. 
First,  it  was  not  a  scheme  of  man,  but  altogether  a 
work  of  God.  Hence  it  bears  a  reality,  and  assumes  its 
place  in  history  with  an  authority,  for  both  of  which 
we  would  look  in  vain  had  a  mere  human  plan  been  car- 
ried out.  When  Zinzendorf  offered  his  estate  as  a  ref- 
uge for  the  Brethren,  he  bad  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
renewing  their  Church,  of  which  he  knew  little  or  noth- 
ing. Long  before  they  came  to  his  domain  bis  aims 
in  the  interests  of  the  Gospel  had  received  an  entirely 
different  direction  through  the  pietism  of  Spener.  Nor 
did  the  Moravians  themselves,  when  they  began  to  em- 
igrate, agree  to  reorganize  in  some  other  land.  They 
left  the  issue  of  their  flight  in  the  hands  of  God.  It 
was  only  by  degrees  that  both  parties  were  led  to  un- 
derstand the  divine  wilL  The  failure  of  his  own  plans, 
and  other  circumstances  beyond  his  control,  at  last  in- 
duced Zinzendorf  to  identify  himself  with  the  Brethren, 
and  to  labor  for  the  resuscitation  of  their  Church ;  while 
the  gradual  increase  of  their  number  at  Herrnhut,  and 
the  opportunity  which  they  there  had  to  consult  and 
to  tell  each  other  of  the  pious  hopes  of  their  fathers, 
gave  them  courage  to  maintain  their  independence,  and 
to  look  for  a  new  U rut  as  Frairum.  Secondly,  this  re- 
newal involved  a  union  of  the  German  element  of  piet- 
ism with  the  Slavonic  element  of  the  ancient  Breth- 
ren's Church.  Thus  arose  some  principles  which  were 
not  found  in  the  latter,  and  a  polity  of  exclusivism  that 
gave  a  peculiar  tendency  for  more  than  a  century  to 
the  Moravians  of  the  modern  period.  Zinzendorf  was  a 
Lutheran  by  birth,  education,  and  conviction.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  system  of  Spener,  who  had  been  one  of 
his  sponsors  at  his  baptism,  and  especially  to  the  pro- 
ject of  establishing  "little  churches  in  the  Church" 
(eccUsioke  in  eccietid),  in  other  words,  unions  or  associa- 
tions of  converted  persons  within  a  regular  parish,  for 
the  purpose  of  personal  edification.  Hence  the  great 
aim  which  shaped  his  course  was  not  to  interfere  with 
the  State  Church,  but  to  develop  Spener's  idea  in  such 
a  way  that  the  Brethren  would  constitute,  on  the  one 
hand,  an  independent  Church,  and  yet,  on  the  other,  be 
a  union  of  believers  within  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments of  the  various  countries  in  which  they  might 
settle.  Accordingly,  wherever  they  spread,  exclusive 
towns  were  founded,  in  which  religion  controlled  not 
only  spiritual,  but  also  social  and  industrial  interests; 
from  which  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  world  were  ban- 
ished, and  where  none  but  Brethren  were  allowed  to 
hold  real  estate.  That  the  Church  could  not,  with 
such  a  system,  enlarge  its  borders  to  any  great  extent  in 
its  home-field  is  evident.  That  its  avowed  purpose  was 
to  remain  small  is  equally  clear.  The  Moravian  ele- 
ment, indeed,  which  drew  its  life  from  the  old  Unit  as 
Fratrum,  struggled  for  a  time  to  gain  free  scope  and  ex- 
pand. But  Zinzendorf  8  views  prevailed  in  the  end,  and 
were  consistently  carried  out.  Here  and  there  Mora- 
vian villages  were  planted,  as  a  leaven  in  Christendom. 
Such  villages  were  to  know  nothing  of  a  mere  nominal 
Church-membership.  All  their  inhabitants  were  to  be 
true  followers  of  Christ;  and  within  their  secure  re- 
treats they  were  to  cultivate  simplicity  and  lowly-mind- 
edness,  to  foster  holiness  and  love,  to  show  forth  a  guile- 


less spirit  and  a  beautiful  brotherhood.  This  constituted 
Zinzendorf 's  ideal,  which  was  crowned  with  wonderful 
success. 

At  the  time  of  Zinzendorf  s  death  (1760),  the  Breth- 
ren were  established  in  most  of  the  Protestant  states  of 
Germany,  in  Holland,  Great  Britain,  and  North  Amer- 
ica, and  after  his  decease  they  spread  to  Russia,  Den- 
mark, and  Baden.  In  all  of  these  countries  they  were 
represented  by  exclusive  settlements ;  in  Great  Britain 
and  America  they  had,  besides,  a  number  of  churches 
in  which  their  peculiar  system  did  not  prevail.  The 
various  governments  granted  them  liberal  concessions, 
and  made  them  independent  of  the  State  Church ;  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  bench  of  bishops,  acknowledged  them  in  1749  aa 
"  an  ancient  episcopal  Church,"  and  passed  an  act  en- 
couraging them  to  settle  in  the  North  American  colo- 
nies. On  the  part  of  the  theologians  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, the  same  fraternal  spirit  was  not  always  manifest- 
ed. Lutheran  divines,  especially,  began  to  publish  bit- 
ter attacks  upon  the  Brethren.  That  these,  in  this  early 
period  of  their  history,  gave  just  cause  of  offence,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  cannot  be  denied.  In  the  first  place,  the 
controlling  influence  of  the  Church  was  carried  to  un- 
reasonable extremes,  particularly  as  regards  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  marriage  relation  and  of  the  family.  These 
were  interfered  with.  In  order  to  educate  a  chosen  gen- 
eration for  work  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  Church  un- 
dertook the  training  of  the  children  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  parental  rule.  In  the  second  place,  about  the  year 
1745  there  began  to  appear  in  the  churches  of  Middle 
Germany  a  spirit  of  fanaticism,  which  spread  to  some 
other  Moravian  towns  on  the  Continent,  and  even  to 
Great  Britain.  Those  in  America  were  not  affected.  It 
was  a  fanaticism  which  grew  out  of  a  one-sided  view  of 
the  relation  of  believers  to  Christ.  The  Brethren  spoke 
of  him  in  a  fanciful  and  antiscriptural  style.  A  new 
religious  phraseology,  unwarranted  by  the  Bible,  gained 
the  supremacy.  The  wounds  of  Jesus,  and  particularly 
the  wound  in  his  side,  were  apostrophized  in  the  most 
extravagant  terms.  Images  were  used  more  sensuous 
than  anything  found  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Hymns 
abounded  that  poured  forth  puerilities  and  sentimental 
nonsense-  like  a  flood.  This  state  of  affairs,  which  in 
Moravian  history  is  designated  "  the  time  of  sifting," 
continued  for  about  five  years,  reaching  its  climax  in 
1749.  When  Zinzendorf  and  his  coadjutors  awoke  to  a 
sense  of  the  danger  which  was  threatening  the  Church, 
they  adopted  the  most  energetic  measures  to  bring  back 
the  fanatics  to  the  true  faith.  By  the  blessing  of  God 
they  succeeded ;  the  Church  was  fully  restored  to  sound 
doctrine  and  scriptural  practice.  This  is  an  experience 
without  a  parallel  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  shows 
how  firmly  it  was  founded  upon  Christ  as  its  chief  cor- 
ner-stone. This,  too,  is  the  sufficient  answer  to  those 
assaults  which  were  then  made  upon  it  by  Rimius,  by 
the  author  of  The  Moravian*  Detected,  and  by  a  legion 
of  other  writers,  whose  publications  have  been  collected 
by  the  librarian  of  the  archives  at  Herrnhut,  where 
they  fill  up  a  large  book-case,  and  are  examined  as  lit- 
erary curiositiea  by  the  visitor  of  the  present  day. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  entire  suppression  of  fanati- 
cism is  the  fact  that  the  Moravian  settlements,  subse- 
quent to  1760,  not  only  continued  to  be  centres  of  a 
widely  spread  influence  for  good,  but  also  exercised  such 
influence  iq  an  ever-increasing  degree  throughout  the 
world.  However  exclusive  their  system,  they  were  not 
market-places  in  which  the  people  stood  idle  all  the  day ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  were  various  ways  in  which  these 
towns  made  their  power  to  be  felt  They  gave  a  direc- 
tion to  chosen  men  of  God,  who  became  illustrious  lead- 
ers in  other  parts  of  Christendom — as,  for  instance,  to 
John  Wesley,  to  Schleiermacher,  and  to  Knapp;  they 
were  cities  of  refuge  for  the  pure  Gospel  during  the  long 
reign  of  rationalism  in  Germany ;  they  educated  in  their 
boarding-schools  thousands  of  young  people  not  con- 
nected with  the  Moravian  Church;  they  originated  a 
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vast  home  missionary  work,  which  will  be  described  be- 
low, under  the  head  of  "Diaspora;"  and  they  sent  oat 
so  large  an  army  of  missionaries  into  heathen  lands  that 
by  common  consent  the  Moravians  are  recognised  as  the 
standard-bearers  in  the  foreign  missionary  work  of  mod- 
ern times. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  various 
modifications  have  been  introduced  in  the  Church,  es- 
pecially such  as  set  aside  any  undue  interference  on  its 
part  with  the  rights  of  the  family.  The  General  Synod 
of  1857  undertook  a  thorough  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, on  the  basis  of  local  independence  in  the  three 
"  provinces"  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum. 

II.  Moravian  Towns. — There  still  exist  fifteen  exclu- 
sively Moravian  settlements  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  four  in  Great  Britain.  In  such  settlements  the  mem- 
bership is  divided  into  seven  classes,  called  "choirs," 
from  the  Greek  %op6c.  These  classes  are :  the  married 
couples,  the  widowed,  the  unmarried  men,  the  unmar- 
ried women,  the  boys,  the  girls,  and  the  little  children. 
Each  class  is  committed  to  the  supervision  of  an  elder. 
Growing  out  of  this  system,  we  find  in  every  Moravian 
town  a  Brethren's,  a  Sisters',  and  a  Widows'  House.  In 
a  Brethren's  House,  unmarried  men  live  together  and 
carry  on  trades,  the  profits  of  which  go  to  support  the 
establishment,  as  also  the  enterprises  of  the  Church  in 
general  A  Sisters'  House  is  inhabited  by  unmarried 
women,  who  maintain  themselves  by  work  suited  to 
their  sex.  In  each  house  there  is  a  prayer-hall,  where 
daily  religious  services  are  held.  A  common  kitchen 
supplies  the  inmates  with  their  meals.  There  is  noth- 
ing monastic  in  the  principles  underlying  these  estab- 
lishments, or  in  the  regulations  by  which  they  are  gov- 
erned. The  inmates  are  bound  by  no  vow,  and  can 
leave  at  their  option.  A  Widows'  House  is  a  home  for 
widows,  supplying  them  with  all  the  comforts  which 
they  need  at  moderate  charges,  and  enabling  the  poor- 
est to  live  in  a  respectable  manner.  Each  house  has  a 
spiritual  and  a  temporal  superintendent.  The  settle- 
ments in  general  are  governed  by  two  boards :  the  one, 
called  the  "  Elders'  Conference,"  with  the  senior  pastor 
at  its  head,  attends  to  the  spiritual  affairs ;  the  other, 
called  the  "  Board  of  Overseers,"  with  the  "  warden"  as 
its  president,  to  financial  and  municipal  matters.  On 
business  of  importance,  a  general  meeting  of  the  adult 
male  members  is  convened.  These  towns  at  present 
count  among  their  inhabitants  not  a  few  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Moravian  Church.  Such  residents,  un- 
til recently,  were  not  permitted  to  own  real  estate.  This 
fundamental  principle  is  now  undergoing  a  change 
which  will,  without  doubt,  gradually  lead  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  entire  system  of  exclusivism. 

III.  The  American  Moravian  Church. — The  Mora- 
vians settled  in  Georgia  in  1785,  but  left  that  colony  in 
1740,  on  account  of  the  war  which  had  broken  out  with 
Spain.  In  the  following  year  they  founded  Bethlehem, 
and  subsequently  Nazareth,  in  Pennsylvania.  These 
towns,  together  with  several  smaller  settlements,  not 
only  adopted  exclusive  principles,  but  also  instituted  a 
communism  of  labor.  "The  lands  were  the  property 
of  the  Church,  and  the  farms  and  various  departments 
of  mechanical  industry  were  stocked  by  it  and  worked 
for  its  benefit.  In  return,  the  Church  provided  the  in- 
habitants with  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Whoever  had 
private  means,  retained  them.  There  was  no  common 
treasury,  such  as  we  find  among  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians." This  peculiar  social  system,  which  bore  the 
name  of"  Economy,"  and  which  has  given  rise  to  the  er- 
roneous idea  that  there  prevailed  at  one  time  a  commu- 
nity of  goods  among  the  Moravians,  existed  for  twenty 
years  (1742-62).  It  accomplished  great  results.  Each 
member  of  the  "  Economy"  was  pledged  u  to  devote  his 
time  and  powers  in  whatever  direction  they  could  be 
most  advantageously  applied  for  the  spread  of  the  Gos- 
pel." Hence,  while  there  proceeded  from  the  Moravian 
settlements  an  unbroken  succession  of  itinerants,  who 
traversed  the  colonies  and  the  Indian  country  in  every 


direction,  preaching  Christ  Jesus  and  him  crucified,  there 
labored  at  home  a  bodv  of  farmers  and  mechanics  in  or- 
der  to  maintain  this  extensive  mission.  After  the  abro- 
gation of  the  "  Economy,"  the  Church  for  eighty  years 
continued  to  uphold  its  foreign  exclusive  polity.  It  is 
true  there  were  a  number  of  organizations  not  exclu- 
sive, but  these  were  looked  upon  as  of  secondary  im- 
portance, and  were  characterized  as  mere  "city  and 
country  congregations."  Consequently  the  Moravians 
of  the  United  States  could  expand  as  little  as  their 
brethren  in  Europe.  From  1844  to  1856,  however,  the 
old  system  was  gradually  relinquished,  and  has  now 
ceased  to  exist  There  no  longer  are  any  Moravian 
towns  in  this  country.  The  American  Moravian  Church 
now  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  Protestant 
denominations  of  the  land,  and  is  pursuing  the  same  pol- 
icy of  extension.  In  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  nearly 
doubled  its  membership,  and  flourished  in  other  re- 
spects. 

IT.  The  Constitution.— The  Unitas  Fratrum  is  dis- 
tributed into  three  provinces,  the  German,  British,  and 
American,  which  are  independent  in  all  provincial  af- 
fairs, but  form  one  organic  whole  in  regard  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  ritual,  as 
also  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  foreign  missions.  Hence 
we  find  a  provincial  and  a  general  government  Each 
province  has  a  Provincial  Synod,  which  elects  from  time 
to  time  a  board  of  bishops  and  other  ministers,  styled 
the  "  Provincial  Elders'  Conference,"  to  administer  the 
government  in  the  interval  between  the  synods.  To 
this  board  is  committed  the  power  of  appointing  the 
ministers  to  their  several  parishes.  It  is  responsible  to 
the  synod.  The  Provincial  Board  of  the  American 
Province  consists  of  three  members,  has  its  seat  at  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  and  is  elected  every  six  years.  The  Amer- 
ican Provincial  Synod,  composed  of  all  ordained  minis- 
ters and  of  lay  delegates  elected  by  the  churches,  meets 
triennially ;  and  the  province  is  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts, in  each  of  which  a  District  Synod  is  annually 
held.  Every  ten  or  twelve  years  a  General  Synod  of 
the  whole  Unitas  Fratrum  is  convened  at  Herrnhut,  in 
Saxony.  It  consists  of  nine  delegates  from  each  prov- 
ince, elected  by  the  Provincial  Synod ;  of  representa- 
tives of  the  foreign  missions ;  and  of  such  other  members 
as  are  entitled  to  a  seat  by  virtue  of  their  office.  This 
synod  elects  a  board  of  twelve  bishops  and  other  min- 
isters, styled  the  "Unity's  Elders'  Conference,"  which 
oversees  the  whole  Church  in  so  far  as  general  princi- 
ples come  into  question,  and  superintends  the  foreign 
missionary  work.  At  the  present  time  the  same  Con- 
ference acts  as  the  Provincial  Board  of  the  German 
Province.  It  has  its  seat  in  the  castle  of  Berthelsdorf, 
the  former  residence  of  count  Zinzendorf. 

V.  Doctrines. — The  Renewed  Moravian  Church  does 
not,  as  was  the  case  in  the  ancient  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren, set  forth  its  doctrines  in  a  formal  confession  of  faith, 
nor  does  it  bind  the  consciences  of  its  members  to  any 
which  are  not  essential  to  salvation.  Such  essential 
doctrines,  however,  it  publishes  in  its  Catechism,  its  Eas- 
ter-morning Litany,  and  its  Synodical  Results,  or  code 
of  statutes,  drawn  up  and  published  by  each  General 
Synod.  From  this  latter  work,  as  issued  by  the  Synod 
of  1869,  we  quote  the  following  extract : 

"The  points  of  doctrine  which  we  deem  most  essential 
to  salvation  are : 

"1.  The  doctrine  of  the  total  depravity  of  human  nat- 
ure: that  there  Is  no  health  in  man.  and  that  the  fall  ab- 
solutely deprived  him  of  the  divine  Image. 

"8. The  doctrine  of  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  who  has 
'chosen  us  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,' 
and  'bo  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  helieveth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
bnt  have  everlasting  life.* 

"8.  The  doctrine  of  the  real  godhead  and  the  real  man- 
hood of  Jesus  Christ:  that  God,  the  Creator  of  all  thing?, 
wns  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  has  reconciled  the  world 
nnto  himself ;  and  that  '  he  Is  before  all  things,  and  by 
him  all  things  consist' 

"4.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  nnd  satisfaction  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  ns :  that  he  '  was  delivered  for  our  of- 
fences, and  was  raised  again  for  our  Justification ;'  and 
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that  in  his  merits  alone  we  find  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
peace  with  God. 

"5.  Tbe  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  operations 
of  his  grace :  that  it  Is  he  who  works  in  ns  the  kuowledge 
of  sin,  faith  in  Jesas,  and  tbe  witness  that  we  are  chUdreu 
of  God. 

"6.  The  doctrine  of  the  fmits  of  faith:  that  faith  must 
manifest  itself  as  a  living  and  active  principle,  by  a  will- 
ing obedience  to  the  commandments  of  God,  prompted  by 
love  and  gratitude  to  him  who  died  for  ns. 

11  In  conformity  with  these  fundamental  articles  of 
faith,  the  great  theme  of  our  preaching  is  Jesns  Christ  in 
whom  we  have  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  the  love  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  tbe  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  regard 
it  as  the  main  calling  of  tbe  Brethren's  Chnrch  to  pro- 
claim the  Lord's  death,  and  to  point  to  him, '  as  made  of 
God  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctinca- 
tion,  and  redemption."' 

An  authorized  manual  of  doctrine  is  bishop  Spangen- 
berg's  Exposition  of  Christian  Doctrine  as  taught  in  the 
Church  of  the  U.  B.  (Lond.  1784);  a  systematic  work  for 
theologians,  although  not  authorized  by  the  synod,  is 
Evangelische  Glaubenslehre  nach  Schrift  und  Erfahrung 
(Gotha,  1868),  by  Dr.  Plitt,  president  of  the  German 
theological  seminary.  See  also  Zinzendorf  s  Theologie 
(Gotha,  1869-74, 3  vols.),  by  the  same  author. 

VI.  Ministry,  Ritual,  and  Usages. — The  ministry  con- 
sists of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  The  episco- 
pal office  is  not  provincial,  but  represents  the  whole  Unir- 
tas  Fratrum,  Hence  bishops  have  an  official  seat,  not 
merely  in  the  synods  of  the  provinces  in  which  they 
are  stationed,  but  also  in  the  General  Synod;  hence,  too, 
they  can  be  appointed  only  by  this  body,  or  by  the  Uni- 
ty's Elders'  Conference,  although  the  American  Prov- 
ince has  secured  the  right  of  nomination.  From  all 
this  it  is  evident  that  the  Moravian  episcopacy  is  not 
diocesan,  and  that  bishops  are  not  rulers  of  the  Church 
ex  officio,  as  was  the  case  among  the  ancient  Brethren. 
They  are,  however,  almost  invariably  connected  with 
the  government  by  election  to  the  Unity's  Elders'  Con- 
ference, or  to  the  Provincial  Boards.  The  president  of 
the  former  is  always  a  bishop ;  the  presidents  of  the  lat- 
ter are,  as  a  general  thing,  the  same.  The  contrary  is 
the  exception.  In  the  episcopate  is  vested  exclusively 
the  power  of  ordaining ;  it  constitutes,  moreover,  a  body 
of  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  to  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  Unitas  Fratrum,  in  all  its  provinces  and  missions, 
and  especially  to  bear  it  on  their  hearts  in  unceasing 
prayer  before  God.  At  present  there  are  eleven  bishops 
in  active  service:  four  in  America,  two  in  England, 
and  five  in  Germany.  Of  these,  seven  are  members  of 
the  governing  boards. 

The  ritual  is  liturgical  in  its  character.  A  litany  is 
used  every  Sunday  morning ;  free  prayer  is  allowed  in 
connection  with  the  litany,  and  at  other  times.  There 
are  prescribed  forms  for  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper, 
confirmation,  ordination,  marriage,  and  the  burial  of  the 
dead ;  special  offices  of  worship  for  parochial,  boarding, 
and  Sunday  schools;  liturgical  services  for  the  various 
festivals  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  such  as  Advent, 
Christmas,  Epiphany,  etc.,  which  are  all  observed ;  and 
a  particular  litany  for  Easter  morning,  prayed  annually 
at  sunrise,  and,  wherever  practicable,  amid  the  graves 
of  them  that  sleep.  Certain  days  commemorating  im- 
portant events  in  Moravian  history  are  celebrated,  and 
in  those  churches  in  which  the  division  of  the  mem- 
bership into  "  choirs"  has  been  retained,  which  is  the 
case  not  only  in  the  exclusive  settlements,  each  class 
observes  an  annual  day  of  praise  and  covenanting,  the 
festival  closing  with  the  Holy  Communion.  Love-feasts 
are  held,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient "  agents,"  prepara- 
tory to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  on  other  occasions.  At 
all  liturgical  services  sacred  music  forms  a  prominent 
feature.  Foot-washing  (pedilavium)  was  formerly  prac- 
ticed on  certain  occasions  within  the  limited  circles  of 
some  of  the  "  choirs,"  but  has  been  universally  discon- 
tinued since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
statement  in  this  Cyclopaedia*  vol.  iv,  p.  616,  taken  from 
Herzog's  Real-Encyldopadie,  iv,  630,  that  the  Moravians 
still  practice  foot-washing,  is  therefore  incorrect  At 
one  time  the  lot  was  employed  in  the  appointment  of 


ministers,  and  in  connection  with  marriages.  Its  use 
in  the  former  case  has  been  greatly  restricted,  and  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  each  provincial  board.  In  the 
American  Church  it  is  scarcely  ever  resorted  to,  except 
when  a  minister  receiving  an  appointment  requests  its 
use.  Touching  marriages  by  lot,  they  were  abolished, 
as  a  rule,  by  the  General  Synod  of  1818.  Since  that 
time  they  have  been  almost  unknown  in  the  American 
Province,  This  usage,  which  has  been  so  generally  mis- 
understood and  ridiculed  outside  of  the  Church,  was  a 
legitimate  result  of  its  controlling  influence  in  all  the 
relations  of  its  members,  and  constituted,  moreover,  a 
wonderful  example  of  the  childlike  faith  of  the  early 
Moravians.  They  gave  themselves  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  God.  He  was  to  lead  them  in  all  respects. 
In  view  of  the  loose  ideas  that  prevail  in  our  day  with 
regard  to  the  marriage  contract,  an  intelligent  mind 
cannot  but  admire  such  a  spirit  That  God  did  not  put 
the  confidence  of  the  Brethren  to  shame  is  evident  from 
tbe  results  of  this  practice.  While  it  continued,  there 
were  fewer  unhappy  marriages  among  them  than  among 
the  same  number  of  people  in  any  other  denomination 
of  Christians.  This  is  a  well-known  fact,  which  can  be 
established  by  statistics.  Not  a  single  divorce  ever  oc- 
curred. Without  going  into  the  details  of  this  usage, 
we  will  merely  add  that  any  woman  was  at  liberty  to 
reject  an  offer  of  marriage  even  when  sanctioned  by  the 
lot 

VII.  Schools  and  Missions. — The  Moravians  have  48 
flourishing  boarding-schools :  28  in  the  German  Prov- 
ince, 16  in  the  British,  and  5  in  the  American.  They 
are  intended  for  young  people  not  connected  with  the 
Church,  and  educate  annually  about  2500  pupils  of  both 
sexes.  The  schools  in  the  American  Province  are  the 
following :  Moravian  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  founded  in  1785  (200  pupils) ;  Nazareth 
Hall,  for  boys,  at  Nazareth,  Pa.,  founded  in  1785  (125  pu- 
pils) ;  Linden  Hall,  at  Litiz,  Pa^  founded  in  1794  (75  pu- 
pils) ;  Salem  Female  Academy,  at  Salem,  N.  C,  founded 
in  1802  (200  pupils) ;  Hope  Academy,  for  girls,  founded 
in  1866  (75  pupils).  This  province,  moreover,  has  a 
flourishing  theological  seminary,  with  a  classical  de- 
partment, at  Bethlehem.  It  was  founded  in  1807;  re- 
organized in  1M58.  The  British  theological  seminary  is 
located  at  Fulneck,  Yorkshire,  England ;  and  the  Ger- 
man seminary  at  Gaudenfeld,  in  Silesia.  The  German 
Province  has  a  prosperous  college  at  Nisky,  in  Prussia. 

The  work  of  foreign  missions  was  begun  in  1732,  only 
ten  years  after  the  first  house  bad  been  built  at  Herrn- 
hut,  and  when  that  settlement  counted  but  600  inhab- 
itants. Leonhard  Dober  and  David  Nitschmann  were 
the  pioneers,  and  established  the  first  mission  among 
the  negro  slaves  of  St  Thomas.  Since  that  time  the 
home  Church  has  sent  out  2347  missionaries,  male  and 
female.  The  following  missions  proved  unsuccessful; 
Lapland  (1734-35);  among  the  Sarooy edes,  on  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean  (1787-38);  Ceylon  (1788-41);  Algiers  (1740); 
Guinea,  West  Africa  (1737-41,  and  1767-70);  Persia 
(1747-50);  Egypt  (1752-83);  East  Indies  (1759-96); 
among  the  Calmucks  (1768-1823);  Demerara.  South 
America  (1835-40).  At  the  present  time  the  work  em- 
braces the  following  fields,  called  "  Mission  Provinces  :n 
Greenland  (begun  1738);  Labrador  (1771);  Indian 
Country  of  North  America  (1734) ;  St  Thomas  and  St 
John  (1732);  St  Croix  (1732);  Jamaica  (1754);  An- 
tigua (1756);  StKitt's(1775);  Barbadoes  (1765);  Ta- 
bago  (1790,  renewed  in  1827);  Mosquito  Coast  (1848); 
Surinam  (1735) ;  South  African  Western  Province  (1736, 
renewed  in  1792);  South  African  Eastern  Province 
(1728) ;  Australia  (1849) ;  Thibet  (1863).  This  exten- 
sive work  is  supported  by  the  contributions  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  by  the  interest  of  funded  legacies, 
by  tbe  donations  of  missionary  associations,  and  by  such 
revenue  as  the  missions  themselves  can  raise  through 
voluntary  gifts  and  the  profits  accruing  from  mercantile 
concerns  and  trades.  The  annual  cost  of  the  foreign 
missions  is  about  #260,000.    On  retiring  from  the  field 
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in  consequence  of  sickness  or  old  age,  missionaries  are 
pensioned.  Their  widows  also  receive  a  pension,  and 
tbeir  children  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Church, 
In  other  respects  they  are  satisfied  with  a  bare  support. 
The  converts  are  divided  into  four  classes:  New  People, 
or  applicants  for  religious  instruction;  Candidate*  for 
Baptism;  Baptized  Adults;  Communicants.  The  prin- 
cipal missionary  associations  are  the  following :  The  So- 
ciety of  the  United  Brethren  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  Heathen,  founded  in  1787,  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. ; 
The  Wachovia  Society  of  the  United  Brethren  for  Prop- 
agating  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen*  founded  in  1823, 
at  Salem,  N.  C. ;  The  Brethren's  Society  for  the  Further- 
ance of  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen,  founded  in  1741, 
in  England,  supporting  the  mission  in  Labrador,  and 
owning  "The  Harmony,"  a  missionary  ship  annually 
sent  out  to  supply  the  missionaries  with  the  necessaries 
of  life;  The  London  Association  in  Aid  of  the  Missions 
of  the  United  Brethren,  founded  in  1817,  and  composed 
chiefly  of  members  not  connected  with  the  Moravian 
Church ;  The  Missionary  Society  of  Zeist,  in  Holland, 
founded  in  1793 ;  and  The  Missionary  Union  of  North 
Sleswick,  founded  in  1843. 

In  addition  to  these  foreign  missions,  the  last  General 
Council  inaugurated  a  work  in  Bohemia  (1870),  in  the 
midst  of  the  ancient  seats  of  the  Brethren,  which  prom- 
ises to  be  successful.    It  already  numbers  four  churches. 

Independently  of  the  other  provinces,  the  German 
Province  carries  on  its  Diaspora,  This  is  a  mission 
which  receives  its  name  from  the  Greek  titaojropd  in  1 
Pet.  i,  1,  and  which  has  for  its  object  the  evangelization 
of  the  European  state  churches,  without  depriving  them 
of  their  members.  Hence  missionaries  itinerate  through 
Protestant  Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Poland,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  some  other 
parts  of  Russia,  and  organize  *'  societies"  for  the  purpose 
of  prayer,  of  expounding  the  Scriptures,  and  of  edifica- 
tion in  general.  The  members  of  such  societies  do  not 
leave  the  communion  of  the  state  churciies.  In  the 
event  of  their  disestablishment,  however,  which  seems 
to  be  approaching,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
members  of  such  "  societies"  will  fully  join  the  Mora- 
vian Church,  whose  membership  will  thus  be  increased 
by  thousands.  Indeed  such  a  change  is  now  taking 
place  in  Switzerland,  where,  since  the  adoption  of  the 
new  ecclesiastical  laws  (1873),  three  independent  Mora- 
vian churches  have  grown  out  of  the  Diaspora. 

VIII.  Statistics. — German  Province:  churches,  24,  of 
which  15  are  in  Moravian  towns  ministers,  118;  mem- 
bers, 7621.  British  Province:  churches,  40$  ministers, 
55;  members,  5548;  number  in  Sunday-schools,  4000. 
American  Province :  churches,  70}  ministers,  80;  mem- 
bers, 14,737 ;  number  in  Sunday-schools,  6880.  Foreign 
Missions:  mission  provinces,  16;  stations,  92;  out-sta- 
tions, 8;  preaching-places,  307;  ordained  missionaries 
from  Europe  and  America,  161 ;  female  assistants  from 
Europe  and  America,  172 ;  total  of  laborers  from  Europe 
and  America,  333;  native  ordained  missionaries,  6;  na- 
tive assistants,  1111;  normal  schools,  7 ;  day-echools,  210; 
scholars,  16,447 ;  teachers  (natives),  276;  monitors,  611 ; 
Sunday-schools,  92 ;  scholars,  12,787 ;  teachers,  1035 ;  to- 
tal number  of  converts,  69,322.  Bohemian  Mission :  sta- 
tions, 4 ;  missionaries,  4 ;  members,  150.  Diaspora :  cen- 
tral stations,  61 ;  ordained  missionaries,  83 ;  unordained 
missionary  assistants,  32;  members,  about  100,000.  To- 
tals in  home  provinces  of  the  Unit  a*  Fratrum :  ministers, 
248;  members,  27,906.  Totals  in  missions:  laborers, 
1454;  members,  69,473;  Totals  in  Diaspora :  laborers, 
65 ;  members  of  societies,  100,000.  The  Unitas  Fratrum 
therefore  has  in  all  1767  laborers  engaged  in  the  work 
of  the  Gospel,  numbers  97,378  members,  and  has  besides 
100,000  souls  in  its  Diaspora  societies. 

IX.  Publications  and  Literature. — Periodicals  of  the 
German  Province:  Herrnhut  (weekly);  Der  BrUder- 
Bote  (every  alternate  month) ;  Nachrichten  aus  der  Bru- 
dergemeine (monthly);  Journal  de  V Unite  des  Freres 
(monthly) ;  Berigtm  uit  de  Heiden-  Weretd  (monthly) ; 


Missionsblait  (monthly);  Bruderniissionsblaltjtir  Kin- 
der (monthly).  British  Province:  The  Messenger 
(monthly) ;  The  Missionary  Reporter  (monthly) ;  Peri- 
odical A  ccounts  (quarterly).  American  Province :  The 
Moravian  (weekly);  Der Br&derbotschafter  (weekly); 
The  Little  Missionary  (monthly).  South  African  Mis- 
sion Province:  De  Bode  (monthly);  De  Kinder -Vriend 
(monthly).  Besides  these  periodicals,  there  is  an  annual 
published  by  the  Unity's  Elders'  Conference,  entitled  The 
Text-book,  containing  two  passages  from  the  Bible — one 
from  the  Old,  the  other  from  the  New  Testaments— each 
with  a  corresponding  stanza  from  the  Hymn-book,  and 
arranged  for  every  day  in  the  year.  This  annual  has 
appeared  since  1731 ;  it  is  published  in  German,  Eng- 
lish, French,  Swedish,  Esquimau,  and  Negro -English; 
and  thousands  of  copies  are  circulated  every  year  outside 
of  the  Moravian  Church. 

The  denominational  literature  is  very  extensive.  We 
mention  only  the  most  important  works :  Cranz,  Ancient 
and  Modern  History  of  the  Brethren  (Lond.  1780); 
Holmes,  History  of  the  United  Brethren  (Lond.  1825,  2 
vols.) ;  A  concise  History  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum  (Lond. 
1862) ;  The  Moravian  Manual  (Bethlehem,  Pa.,  2d  ed.), 
giving  a  short  but  complete  account  of  the  Church ;  Bp. 
Croger,  Geschichte  der  Erneuerten  Bruderkirche  (Gna- 
dau,  1852-54,  8  vols.) ;  Schrautenbach,  Zmzendorf  und 
die  Brudergemeine  (Gnadau,  1851) ;  Burckhardt,  Zmzen- 
dorf und  die  Brudergemeine  (Gotha,  1865) ;  Memorial 
Days  of  the  Renewed  Church  of  the  Brethren  (Lond. 
1822) ;  Results  of  the  General  Synod  o/1869  (Lond.  1870) ; 
Plitt,  Gemeine  Gottes  in  ihrem  Geist  u.  ihren  Formen 
(Gotha,  1859).  The  principal  works  relating  to  the  for- 
eign missions  are:  Holmes,  Missions  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren (Lond.  1827) ;  Cranz,  Greenland  (Lond.  1767, 2  vols.) ; 
The  Moravians  in  Greenland  (Edinb.  1839) ;  Oldendorp, 
Mission  der  Bruder  auf  den  Karalbischen  Inseln  (Barby, 
1777);  The  Moravians  in  Jamaica  (Lond.  1854);  Los- 
kiel,  Hist,  of  Indian  Missions  (Lond.  1794) ;  Heckewelder, 
Hist,  of  the  Indian  Mission  (Phila.  1817) ;  Moravian  Mis- 
sions among  the  Indians  (Lond.  1838) ;  Schweinitz,  Life 
and  Times  of  David  Zeisberger  (Phila.  1870).  Works 
not  emanating  from  the  Church  are:  Bost,  Hist,  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren  (Lond.  1848:  an  abridged  translation 
of  Hist,  de  VEglise  des  Freres  de  Boheme  et  Moravie, 
Paris,  1844, 2  vols.) ;  Schaaf,  Evangelische  Brudergemein- 
de  (Leipsic,  1825);  Tholuck,  Vermischte  Schriften,  i, 
433;  Muller,  Selbstbckenntnisse  merkwurdiger  Manner, 
vol. in;  Schroder,  Zinzendorf und  Herrnhut  (Nordhausen, 
1857) ;  Bengel,  Abriss  d.  Briidergemeinde  (1751 ;  reprint- 
ed in  1859;  written  against  the  Church);  Litiz,  Bliche 
in  d.  Vergangenheit  u.  Gegemcart  d.  B.  K.  (Leipsic,  1846) ; 
Nitzsch,  Kirchengeschichtliche  Bedeutung  d.  Bruderge- 
meine (Berlin,  1853);  Kurtz,  Text-book  of  Church  His- 
tory (Phila.  1862).  This  last  work  contains  a  chapter 
on  the  Moravians,  dictated  by  the  personal  animosity  of 
the  author  to  their  mission  in  Livonia,  where  he  resides, 
and  full  of  gross  misstatements,  as  is  shown  in  The 
Moravian  Manual,  p.  11-14.     (E.  de  S.) 

Moravians.    See  Moravian  Brethren. 

Moroelli,  Stefano  Antonio,  a  celebrated  Ital- 
ian archaeologist,  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  was  born  at  Chi- 
ari  Jan.  17,  1737:  studied  at  Rome,  then  joined  the 
Jesuits;  was  sent  to  Ragusa,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
Rome,  and  was  made  professor  in  the  Roman  College. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  order  in  1773,  Morcelli  be- 
came librarian  to  cardinal  Alessandro  Albani,  and  while 
thus  employed  wrote  his  De  Stilo  Inscriptionum  Latina- 
rum,  libri  iii  (Rome,  1780, 4to).  In  1790  he  was  elected 
provost  of  the  chapter  in  his  native  town,  and  so  inter- 
esting became  this  work  to  him  that  he  refused  the 
proffered  see  of  Ragusa.  He  died  in  1821.  Few  men 
lived  more  unselfishly  than  Moroelli.  He  liberally  be- 
stowed of  his  own  to  the  poor,  and  abounded  in  philan- 
thropic labors.  Among  other  provisions,  he  founded  an 
institution  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  young  girls. 
Besides  the  work  mentioned  above,  he  wrote  Inscripti-* 
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ones  Commentariis  subjectis  (Rome,  1783, 4to)  :—Parergon 
Inscriptionum  Novissimarum  (Padua,  1818,  4to) : — Ka- 
lendarium  Eccksias  ConstanfinopolUana  cum  Commenta- 
rUs iUustratum  (Rome,  1785, 2  vols.  4to),  from  an  ancient 
MS.  anterior  to  the  schism  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches.  Morcelli  translated  the  MS.  from 
Greek  into  Latin,  adding  his  own  commentaries,  and 
rendering  it  a  valuable  work  on  Church  history: — Ex- 
planatio  Ecclesiastica  Sancti  GregoriL  This  Gregory 
was  one  of  the  earliest  bishops  of  Agrigentum : — Africa 
Christiana  (Brescia,  1816,  3  vols.  4to).  This  is  another 
important  work  on  Church  history,  from  A.D.  197  till 
A.D.  697.  It  may  be  styled  the  Fasti  of  the  Christian 
churches  in  Northern  Africa.  Morcelli's  works  on  in- 
scriptions have  been  collected  and  published  together — 
Opera  Epigraphica  (Padua,  1818-25, 5  vols.).  Professor 
Schiassi  has  added  to  them  a  Lexicon  Epigraphxcum 
Morcellianum,  in  Latin  and  Italian.  Morcelli  wrote  also 
a  book  of  epigrams — Ekctorum  Libri  U — and  various 
dissertations  on  Roman  antiquities.  See  Baraldi.  A'o- 
tizia  di  Morcelli  (Mod.  1825) ;  Tipaldo,  Biogr.  deyli  Ital. 
x,  102. 

Mor'decai  (Heb.  Mordehuy',  ^S^?^  cither  from 
the  Persian,  little  man,  see  Gcsenius,  Tlies.  Heb,  p.  818 ; 
comp.  Benfey, J/onafcnatmn,  p.  201 ;  or  from  Merodacii, 
i.  q.  worshipper  of  Mars,  Simon,  Onom.  p.  558 ;  Sept. 
Mapdoxaioc,  v.  r.  in  Neh.  Mapdo\io^\  the  name  of  one 
or  two  men  during  the  Babylonian  exile. 

1.  One  of  the  principal  Israelites  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  2 ;  Neh.  vii,  7).  B.C. 
586.    He  was  perhaps  identical  with  the  following. 

2.  The  son  of  Jair,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  of 
the  lineage  of  king  Saul;  apparently  one  of  the  captives 
transported  to  Babylon  with  Jehoiachin  (Esth.  it,  5). 
B.C.  598.  He  was  resident  at  Susa,  then  the  metropolis 
of  the  Persian  empire,  and  had  under  his  care  his  niece 
Hadassah,  otherwise  Esther,  at  the  time  when  the  fair- 
est damsels  of  the  land  were  gathered  together,  that 
from  among  them  a  fitting  successor  to  queen  Yashti 
might  be  selected  for  king  Xerxes.  Among  them  was 
Esther,  and  on  her  the  choice  fell;  while,  by  what 
management  we  know  not,  her  relationship  to  Mordecai, 
and  her  Jewish  descent,  remained  unknown  at  the  pal- 
ace. B.C.  479.  The  uncle  lost  none  of  his  influence 
over  the  niece  by  her  elevation,  although  the  seclusion 
of  the  royal  harem  excluded  him  from  direct  intercourse 
with  her.  He  seems  to  have  held  some  office  about 
the  court,  for  we  find  him  in  daily  attendance  there ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  through  this  employment 
that  he  became  privy  to  a  plot  of  two  of  the  chamber- 
lains against  the  life  of  the  king,  which  through  Esther 
he  made  known  to  the  monarch.  This  great  service 
was,  however,  suffered  to  pass  without  reward  at  the 
time.  On  the  rise  of  Ha  man  to  power  at  court,  Mor- 
decai alone,  of  all  the  nobles  and  officers  who  crowded 
the  royal  gates,  refused  to  manifest  the  customary  signs 
of  homage  to  the  royal  favorite.  Some  think  that  this 
refusal  arose  from  religious  scruples,  as  if  such  pros- 
tration (irpo<TKvvri<Tic)  were  akin  with  idolatry  (see 
Thcune's  two  monographs,  Sorau,  1747,  Brieg,  1750). 
It  would  be  too  much  to  attribute  this  to  an  indepen- 
dence of  spirit  which,  however  usual  in  Europe,  is  un- 
known in  Eastern  courts.  Haman  was  an  Amalekite; 
and  Mordecai  brooked  not  to  bow  himself  down  before 
one  of  a  nation  which  from  the  earliest  times  had  been 
the  most  decided  enemies  of  the  Jewish  people.  The 
Orientals  are  tenacious  of  the  outward  marks  of  respect, 
which  they  hold  to  be  due  to  the  position  they  occupy ; 
and  the  erect  mien  of  Mordecai  among  the  bending 
courtiers  escaped  not  the  keen  eye  of  Haman.  He  no- 
ticed it,  and  brooded  over  it  from  day  to  day :  he  knew 
well  the  class  of  feelings  in  which  it  originated,  and, 
remembering  the  eternal  enmity  vowed  by  the  Israel- 
ites against  his  people,  and  how  often  their  conquering 
sword  had  all  but  swept  his  nation  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  he  vowed  by  one  great  stroke  to  exterminate 


the  Hebrew  nation,  the  fate  of  which  he  believed  to  be 
in  his  hands.  The  temptation  was  great,  and  to  his  ill- 
regulated  mind  irresistible.  He  therefore  procured  the 
well-known  and  bloody  decree  from  the  king  for  the 
massacre  of  all  the  Israelites  in  the  empire  in  one  day. 
When  this  decree  became  known  to  Mordecai,  he  not 
only  felt  impelled  to  exert  himself  to  save  his  country- 
men, as  he  was  himself  the  cause  of  their  meditated  de- 
struction, but  he  found  his  own  safety  involved,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  royal  niece.  Accordingly  he  covered 
himself  with  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  rent  the  air  with 
his  cries.  This  being  made  known  to  Esther  through 
the  servants  of  the  harem,  who  now  knew  of  their  rela- 
tionship, she  sent  Hatach,  one  of  the  royal  eunuchs,  to 
demand  the  cause  of  his  grief;  through  that  faithful 
servant  he  made  the  facts  known  to  her,  urged  upon  her 
the  duty  of  delivering  her  people,  and  encouraged  her 
to  risk  the  consequences  of  the  attempt.  She  was  found 
equal  to  the  occasion.  She  hazarded  her  life  by  enter- 
ing the  royal  presence  uncalled,  and  having  by  discreet 
management  procured  a  favorable  opportunity,  accused 
Haman  to  the  king  of  plotting  to  destroy  her  and  her 
people.  His  doom  was  sealed  on  this  occasion  by  the 
means  which  in  his  agitation  he  took  to  avert  it ;  and 
when  one  of  the  eunuchs  present  intimated  that  this 
man  had  prepared  a  gallows  fifty  cubits  high  on  which 
to  hang  Mordecai,  the  king  at  once  said,  "  Hang  him 
thereon."  This  was,  in  fact,  a  great  aggravation  of  his 
offence,  for  the  previous  night  the  king,  being  unable  to 
sleep,  had  commanded  the  records  of  his  reign  to  be 
read  to  him ;  and  the  reader  had  providentially  turned 
to  the  part  recording  the  conspiracy  which  had  been 
frustrated  through  Mordecai.  The  king  asked  what 
had  been  the  reward  of  this  mighty  service,  and  being 
answered, "  Nothing,"  he  commanded  that  any  one  who 
happened  to  be  in  attendance  without  should  be  called. 
Haman  was  there,  having  come  for  the  very  purpose  of 
asking  the  king's  leave  to  hang  Mordecai  upon  the  gal- 
lows he  had  prepared,  and  was  asked  what  should  be 
done  to  the  man  whom  the  king  delighted  to  honor? 
Thinking  that  the  king  could  delight  to  honor  no  one 
but  himself,  he  named  the  highest  and  most  public  hon- 
ors he  could  conceive,  and  received  from  the  monarch 
the  astounding  answer,  "Make  haste,  and  do  even  so  to 
Mordecai  that  sitteth  in  the  king's  gate !"  Then  was 
Haman  constrained,  without  a  word,  and  with  seeming 
cheerfulness,  to  repair  to  the  man  whom  he  hated  be- 
yond all  the  world,  to  invest  him  with  the  royal  robes, 
and  to  conduct  him  in  magnificent  cavalcade  through 
the  city,  proclaiming,  "Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the 
man  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honor."  After  this 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  sense  of  poetical  justice  de- 
cided the  perhaps  till  then  doubtful  course  of  the  king, 
when  he  heard  of  the  gallows  which  Haman  had  pre- 
pared for  the  man  by  whom  his  own  life  had  been  pre- 
served (Esth.  iii-viii).  B.C.  474.  See  Haman.  Mor- 
decai was  invested  with  power  greater  than  that  which 
Haman  had  lost,  and  the  first  use  he  made  of  it  was,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  neutralize  or  counteract  the  decree 
obtained  by  Haman.  It  could  not  be  recalled,  as  the 
kings  of  Persia  had  no  power  to  rescind  a  decree  once 
issued ;  but,  as  the  altered  wish  of  the  court  was  known, 
and  as  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  stand  on  their  de- 
fence, they  were  preserved  from  the  intended  destruc- 
tion, although  much  blood  was,  on  the  appointed  day, 
shed  even  in  the  royal  city.  The  Feast  of  Purim  was 
instituted  in  memory  of  this  deliverance,  and  is  cele- 
brated to  this  day  (Esth.  ix,  x).— Kitto.  See  Purim. 
He  was  probably  the  author  of  the  book  of  Esther, 
which  contains  the  narrative.  His  name  is  freely  in* 
troduced  into  the  apocryphal  additions  to  that  book,  to 
which,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pay  attention.  See 
Esther,  Book  op.  There  are  some  questions  connect- 
ed with  Mordecai  that  demand  further  consideration. 

1.  His  date.  This  iB  pointed  out  with  great  particu- 
larity by  the  writer  himself,  not  only  by  the  years  of 
the  king's  reign,  but  by  his  own  genealogy  in  Esth.  ii, 
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5,  6.    Most  interpretera,  indeed,  havo  understood  this 
passage  as  stating  that  Mordecai  himself  was  taken 
captive  with  Jehoiachin.     But  that  any  one  who  had 
been  taken  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  tho  eighth 
year  of  his  reign  should  be  vizier  after  tho  twelfth  year 
of  any  Persian  king  among  the  successors  of  Cyrus  is 
not  very  easy  to  believe.    Besides,  too,  the  difficulty  of 
supposing  the  ordinary  laws  of  human  life  to  be  sus- 
pended in  the  case  of  any  person  mentioned  in  Script- 
ure, when  the  sacred  history  gives  no  such  intimation, 
there  is  a  peculiar  defiance  of  probability  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  cousin-german  of  tho  youthful  Esther, 
her  father's  brother's  son,  should  bo  of  an  age  ranging 
from  90  to  170  years  at  the  time  that  she  was  chosen 
to  be  queen  on  account  of  her  youth  and  beauty.     But 
not  only  is  this  interpretation  of  Esth.  ii,  5,  C  excluded 
by  chronology,  but  the  rules  of  grammatical  propriety 
equally  point  out,  not  Mordecai,  but  Kish,  as  being  the 
person  who  was  taken  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at 
the  time  when  Jehoiachin  was  carried  away.    Because, 
if  it  had  been  intended  to  speak  of  Mordecai  as  led  cap- 
tive, the  ambiguity  would  easily  have  been  avoided  by 
either  placing  the  clause  ilban  *TCX,  etc.,  immediately 
after  IYVSH  "pTIM,  and  then  adding  his  name  and 
genealogy,  Q  182H,  or  else  by  writing  Sttni.  instead  of 
"I2tt  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  G.    Again,  as  the  sen- 
tence stands,  the  distribution  of  the  copulative  *1  dis- 
tinctly connects  the  sentence  ya\k  *W1  in  ver.  7  with 
•"Pil  in  ver.  5,  showing  that  three  things  are  predicated 
of  Mordecai :  (1)  that  he  lived  in  Shush  an ;  (2)  that 
his  name  was  Mordecai,  son  of  Jair,  son  of  Shimei,  son 
of  Kish  the  Benjamite,  who  was  taken  captive  with  Je- 
hoiachin ;  (3)  that  he  brought  up  Esther.     This  gene- 
alogy does,  then,  fix  with  great  certainty  the  age  of 
Mordecai.     He  was  great-grandson  of  a  contemporary 
of  Jehoiachin.    Now  four  generations  cover  120  years — 
and  120  years  from  B.C.  598  brings  us  to  B.C.  479,  i.  e. 
to  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes;  thus  confirm- 
ing with  singular  force  the  arguments  which  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  Ahasuerus  is  Xerxes.    See  Aiiasuerus. 
This  carrying  back  of  the  genealogy  of  a  captive  to  the 
time  of  the  captivity  has  an  obvious  propriety,  as  con- 
necting the  captives  with  the  family  record  preserved 
in  the  public  genealogies  before  the  captivity,  just  as 
an  American  would  be  likely  to  carry  up  his  pedigree 
to  the  ancestor  who  emigrated  from  England  (see  Ber- 
theau,  Kxeg.  Ifandb.  ad  loc).    Furthermore,  it  would 
seem  entirely  possible  (though  it  cannot  be  certainly 
proved)  that  the  Mordecai  mcutioned  in  the  duplicate 
passage,  Ezra  ii,  2 ;  Neh.  vii,  7,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  captives  who  returned  from  time  to  time  from  Bab- 
ylon to  Judaea  [see  Ezra],  was  the  same  as  Mordecai 
of  the  book  of  Esther.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  on  the 
death  of  Xerxes,  or  possibly  during  his  lifetime,  he  may 
have  obtained  leave  to  lead  back  such  Jews  as  were 
willing  to  accompany  him,  and  that  he  did  so.    His 
age  need  not  have  exceeded  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  his 
character  points  him  out  as  likely  to  lead  his  country- 
men back  from  exile  if  he  had  the  opportunity.    The 
name  Mordecai  not  occurring  elsewhere  makes  this 
supposition  the  more  probable.    We  may  add  that  in  a 
passage  of  Joaephus  (Ant.  xi,  4,  9),  which  gives  an  ac- 
count of  troubles  excited  by  the  Samaritans  against  the 
Jews  about  that  time,  as  they  were  rebuilding  the 
Temple,  the  names  of  Ananias  and  Mordecai  (MapSo- 
X<i?oc)  are  given  along  with  that  of  Zerubbabel  as  am- 
bassadors from  the  Jews  to  king  Darius. 

2.  As  regards  Mordecai's  place  in  profane  history,  the 
domestic  annals  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  are  so  scanty 
that  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  find  no  mention  of  this 
Jew.  But  there  is  a  person  named  by  Ctesias,  who 
probably  saw  the  very  chronicles  of  "the  kings  of 
Media  and  Persia  referred  to  in  Esth.  x,  2,  and  whose 
name  and  character  present  some  points  of  resemblance 
with  Mordecai,  viz.  Matacas  or  Nataca$  (as  the  name 


is  variously  written),  described  by  him  as  Xcrxes'e 
chief  favorite,  and  the  most  powerful  of  them  all.    His 
brief  notice  of  him  in  these  words,  iifuappivuiv  Ce  fiiyt- 
(Ttov  rfCvvaro  Nararac,  is  in  exact  agreement  with  the 
description  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ix,  4 ;  x,  2, 3).     He  fur- 
ther relates  of  him  that  when  Xerxes,  after  his  return 
from  Greece,  had  commissioned  Mcgabyzus  to  go  and 
plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  (perhaps,  rath- 
er, the  temple  of  Apollo  Didynucus,  near  Miletus,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Xerxes  after  his  return,  Strabo,  xiv, 
cap.  1,  §  5),  upon  his  refusal,  be  sent  Matacas  the  eu- 
nuch to  insult  the  god  and  to  plunder  his  property; 
which  Matacas  did,  and  returned  to  Xerxes.     It  is  ob- 
vious how  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  a  Jew,  such  as 
Mordecai  was,  would  be  a  commission  to  desecrate  and 
spoil  a  heathen  temple.    There  is  also  much  probability 
in  the  selection  of  a  Jew  to  be  his  prime  minister  by  a 
monarch  of  such  decided  iconoclastic  propensities  as 
Xerxes  is  known  to  have  had  (Prideaux,  Connect,  i, 
231-233).    Xerxes  would  doubtless  see  much  analogy 
between  the  Magian  tenets  of  which  he  was  so  zeal- 
ous a  patron  and  those  of  the  Jews'  religion;  just  as 
Pliny  actually  reckons  Moses  (whom  he  couples  with 
Jannes)  among  the  leaders  of  the  Magian  sect,  in  the 
very  same  passage  in  which  he  relates  that  Osthanes 
the  Magian  author  and  heresiarch  accompanied  Xerxes 
in  his  Greek  expedition,  and  widely  diffused  the  Ma- 
gian doctrines  (lib.  xxx,  cap.  1,  §  2);  and  in  §  4  he 
seems  to  identify  Christianity  also  with  Magic.     From 
the  context  it  appears  highly  probable  that  this  no- 
tice of  Moses  and  of  Jannes  may  be  derived  from  the 
work  of  Osthanes,  and,  if  so,  the  probable  intercourse 
of  Osthanes  with  Mordecai  would  readily  account  for 
his  mention  of  them.     The  point,  however,  here  in- 
sisted upon  is  that  the  known  hatred  of  Xerxes  to  idol- 
worship  makes  his  selection  of  a  Jew  for  his  prime  min- 
ister very  probable,  and  that  there  are  strong  points  of 
resemblance  in  what  is  thus  related  of  Matacas  and 
what  we  know  from  Scripture  of  Mordecai.     Again, 
that  Mordecai  was,  what  Matacas  is  related  to  have 
been,  a  eunuch,  seems  not  improbable  from  his  having 
neither  wife  nor  child,  from  his  bringing  up  his  cousin 
Esther  in  his  own  house  (to  account  for  this,  the  Tar- 
gum  says  that  he  was  seventy-five  years  old),  from  his 
situation  in  the  king's  gate,  from  his  access  to  the  court 
of  the  women,  and  from  his  being  raised  to  the  highest 
post  of  power  by  the  king,  which  we  know  from  Persian 
history  was  so  often  the  case  with  the  king's  eunuchs. 
With  these  points  of  agreement  between  them,  there  is 
sufficient  resemblance  in  their  names  to  add  additional 
probability  to  the  supposition  of  their  identity.     The 
most  plausible  etymology  usually  given  for  the  name 
Mordecai  is  that  favored  by  Gesenius,  who  connects  it 
with  Merodach  the  Babylonian  idol  (called  Mardok  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions),  and  which  appears  in  the 
names  Meaessi-Mordacus,  Sisi-Mordachus,  in  nearly  the 
same  form  as  iu  the  Greek,  Map^o\a7o^.     But  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  name  of  a  Babylonian  idol 
should  have  been  given  to  him  under  the  Persian  dy- 
nasty (Rawlinson  [Herod,  i,  270]  points  out  Layard'a 
conclusion  [Sin.  ii,441],  that  the  Persians  adopted  gen- 
erally the  Assyrian  religion  as  "quite  a  mistake"),  and 
it  is  equally  improbable  that  Mordecai  should  have 
been  taken  into  the  king's  service  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Persian  dynasty.     If,  then,  we  suppose  the 
original  form  of  the  name  to  have  been  Matacai,  it 
would  easily  in  the  Chaldee  orthography  become  Mor- 
decai, just  as  KOia  is  for  M83,  B'dS  for  2nd, 
pSJTS'^tt  for  pCtt?,  etc.     In  the  Targum  of  Esther  he 
is  said  to  be  called  Mordecai  because  he  was  like  X^Tsb 
XJS'l, "  to  pure  myrrh." 

3.  Aa  regards  his  place  in  rabbinical  estimation,  Mot* 
decai,  as  is  natural,  stands  very  high.  The  interpola- 
tions in  the  Greek  book  of  Esther  are  one  indication  of 
his  popularity  with  his  countrymen.  The  Targum  (of 
late  date)  shows  that  this  increased  rather  than  dimin- 
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ishod  with  the  lapse  of 
Mordecai  s  get  teal  ugv  is  identified  with  Shimei  the  son 
of  (iera,  who  cursed  David,  and  it  is  said  that  the  rea- 
son why  David  would  not  permit  Mm  to  be  put  to  death 
then  was  that  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  Mordecai 
and  Esther  should  descend  from  him ;  but  that  in  his 
old  age,  when  this  reason  no  longer  applied,  ha  was 
slain.  It  is  also  said  of  Mordecai  that  be  knew  the  Ke- 
enly Itmguugrt,  i.  e.  the  languages  of  all  the  nations 
mentioned  in  lien,  x,  which  the  Jews  count  as  seventy 
nations,  and  that  his  age  exceeded  400  veara  (Juc harin 
ap.  Wolf,  and  Stehelin,  Rabb.  Liter,  i,  179).  He  is  con- 
tinually designated  by  the  appellation  Btp'flS.  "the 
Just,"  and  the  amplifications  of  Esth.  viii,  15  abound  in 
the  most  glowing  descriptions  of  the  splendid  robes,  and 
Persian  buskins,  and  Median  scimitars,  and  golden 
crowns,  and  the  profusion  of  precious  atones  and  Mace- 
donian gold,  on  which  was  engraved  a  view  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  of  the  phylactery  over  the  crown,  and  the 
streets  strewed  with  myrtle,  and  the  attendants,  and 
the  heralds  with  trumpets,  all  proclaiming  the  glory  of 
Mordecai,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  Jewish  people.  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela  mentions  I  he 


.  still  e: 


his  day,  but  places  the  tomb  of  Mordecai  and  Esther  at 
Hamadon,  or  Ecbatans  (p.  128).  Others,  however. 
place  the  tomb  of  Mordecai  in  Susa,  and  that  of  Esthei 
in  or  near  lis  run  in  Galilee  (note  to  Asher's  Bcnj.  of 
Tud.  p.  166).  With  reference  to  the  abovfc-named  pal- 
ace of  Ahasuerus  at  Shushan,  it  may  be  added  that  con- 
siderable remains  of  it  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Loftus't 
excavations  i;i  1852,  and  that  he  thinks  the  plan  of  th< 
great  colonnade,  of  which  he  found  the  base*  remaining 
corresponds  remarkably  to  the  description  of  the  palacf 
of  Ahasuerus  in  Esth.  i  (Loftus,  CMoUaa,  ch.  xxviii). 
Itwosbuiltor  begun  by  Darius  Hyatospis.— Smith.  The 
so-called  tomb  of  Esther  and  Mordecai  at  Hamadan  has 
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exhibit!.  The  stork's  nest  by  which  it  is  surmounted 
frequently  appears  upon  the  highest  points  or  public 
buildings  in  that  country.  The  tomb  stands  on  ground 
somewhat  mors  elevated  than  any  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  is  in  rather  a  decayed  condition.  It 
occupies  a  small  space  in  the  midst  of  ruins,  in  the 
quarter  appropriated  to  Jewish  families.  The  entrance 
to  the  building  is  by  a  stone  door  of  small  dimensions, 
the  key  of  which  is  always  kept  by  the  chief  rabbi. 
""  '  door  conducM  to  the  antechamber,  which  is  small, 
xmtaina  the  grave*  of  several  rabble*.  A  second 
door,  of  still  more  confined  dimensions  than  the  first, 
lead*  to  the  tomb-chamber,  which  is  larger  than  the 
outer  apartment.  In  the  midst  of  this  stand  the  two 
sarcophagi  of  Mordecai  and  Esther,  of  dark  and  hard 
wood,  like  that  of  Ezra.  They  are  cenotaphs,  standing 
beside  each  other,  distinguished  only  by  (he  one  (Mor- 
decai's)  being  a  little  larger  thau  the  other.  They  are 
richly  carved,  and  have  a  Hebrew  inscription  along  the 
upper  ledge,  taken  from  Esth.  ii,  5,  and  x,  3.  The  wood 
is  in  good  preservation,  though  evidently  very  old. 
The  present  building  is  said  (o  occupy  the  site  of  one 
more  magnificent,  which  no*  destroyed  by  Timur  Beg, 
soon  alter  which  this  humble  building  was  erected  in 
its  place,  at  the  expense  of  certain  devout  Jews;  and  it 
is  added  that  it  was  fully  repaired  about  160  years  since 
by  a  rabbi  named  Ismae).  If  this  local  statement  be 
correct,  some  of  the  inscriptions  which  now  appear  must, 
as  the  resident  Jews  state,  have  belonged  to  the  preced- 
ing building,  which,  however,  could  not  have  Icen  (lie 
orii/inal  mausoleum,  since  one  of  these  inscription*  de- 
scribes it  as  having  been  finished  posterior  to  the  Chris- 
tian ten  (see  If.  K.  Porter's  Travelt  in  Ptrtia,  ii,  107). 


no  claim,  as  Flandin  remarks,  to  a  very  remote  antiquity, 
for  the  dome  and  the  general  style  of  architecture  corre- 
spond with  those  commonly  found  in  Mussulman  sepul- 
chres in  Persia.  Although  the  tomb  now  standing  is  more 
ancient  than  that  of  Ezra,  it  is  on  essentially  the  same 
plan,  both  in  its  exterior  and  interior  appearance,  with 
auch  differences  as  proceeded  from  the  difference  of  sit- 
uation, one  being  in  the  midst  of  a  town,  and  the  other 
on  the  borders  of  the  desert.  The  bell-shaped  dome  is 
also  in  an  older  taste  than  that  which  the  other  tomb 


Mordecai  BeX-HilliL,  of  Austria,  a  pupil  of  the 
famous  Meir  of  Rorhcnburg  (q.  v.),  son-in-law  of  K. 
Jechiel  of  Paris,  and  brother-in-law  of  R  Joeob  of  Cor- 
beil,  flourished  towards  the  end  or  tbe  13th  century, 
and  was  martyred  in  1310  at  Nuremberg.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  book  ",:1"1S,  Jforrfreoi,  also  called  "BO 
"S^nCH,  the  Boob  o/ifordicai;  a  treatise  on  the  legal 
code  (r.irbnn  "<BO),  embodying  all  the  laws  of  the 
Talmud,  which  was  compiled,  revised,  corrected,  anno- 
tated,  and  supplemented  by  Isaac  Alfosi  (q.  v.).  The 
Sephtr  Mordecai  has  been  printed  with  the  Srphcr  Ha- 
Halackoth  (Constantinople,  1509;  Venice,  1521-22;  Sa- 
bionctta,  1524,  etc.}.  It  has  also  been  published  sepa- 
rately (Venice,  1558;  Cracow,  1698,  etc).— Ftlrat,  BibL 
Jud.  ii,  324  sq. ;  De  Knisi,  Dixionario  (Germ,  transl.),  p. 
234;  Stcinschncider,  Catalogni  I3tr.  Ilebr.  h  Eihtiutheca 
Badlciana,  1059,  etc. ;  Basnagc,  Hut.  det  Juifi  (Taylor's 
transl.),  p.  685;  Giusburg,  in  Jacob  ben-Chajim  ibn- 
Adonijah's  Introduction  to  the  Rabbinic  Bible  (Lond. 
1867),  p.  70  sq.;  Casscl,  teitfndtn  fir  fid.  Gtteh.  u.  Li- 
tcratnr  (Berlin,  1872),  p.  87;  Griitz,  Gaek.  d.  Jadcn 
{Berlin,  1873),  vii,  252  sq.;  Zunz,  LiteraturgeiMclifr  o'er 
n/iiagogalenl'oeiie  (Berlin,  1805),  p,  064;  Die  Monalttagt 
da  Kakndtrjakret  (Berlin,  1872),  p.  44.     (B.  P.) 

Mordvios  is  the  name  of  a  people  inhabiting  East- 
ern Russia.  They  form  a  subdivision  of  the  Bulgaric 
or  Volgaic  family  of  the  Finnic  branch  of  the  Suranlon, 
Uralo-Altatc,  or  Mongolian  races,  and  are  related  to  tbe 
Teh  e  re  misses  and  Tchuvoshes.  Their  number  has  been 
estimated  at  400,000,  and  their  territory  lies  principally 
between  the  rivers  Oka  and  Volga,  in  the  Russian  gov- 
ernments of  Nishni  Novgorod,  Tambov,  Pens*,  Sim- 
brisk,  end  Saratov,  extending  also  into  Samara  and  Aa- 
trachan.  Dialectically  they  may  be  subdivided  into 
Mokzhos,  chiefly  dwelling  on  tbe  bonks  of  the  Sura  and 
Hokzho,  and  Erses,  occupying  the  shores  of  the  Oka, 

More,  Alexander,  a  vety  noted  preacher  of  the 
French  Proteatanta,  who  flourished  in  the  17th  century 
in  France  and  Switzerland,  was  bom  at  Centres,  Lan- 
guedoc,  Sept.  26, 1616,  of  Scottish  parents.  He  received 
hi*  preparatory  training  under  his  father  at  Castres. 
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and  went  from  home  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  study  di- 
vinity at  Geneva.  But  it  so  happened  that  the  chair 
of  Greek  was  vacant  at  this  time,  and  though  so  young 
a  man  and  a  stranger,  More  was  chosen  to  fill  it.  He 
promptly  accepted  the  proffered  honor,  and  three  years 
later  had  the  pleasure  of  being  promoted  to  a  profess- 
orship in  divinity,  he  having  improved  his  time  in  the 
study  of  that  department.  His  rapid  advance  made 
him  many  enemies,  and  he  was  accused  of  heresy.  But, 
notwithstanding  much  and  able  opposition,  More  ad- 
vanced, and  in  1645  was  made  rector  of  the  high  school 
with  which  he  was  connected.  He  was,  however,  des- 
tined soon  to  decline,  for  he  was  very  arrogant  and 
proud,  and  some  even  dared  to  assert  that  he  was  im- 
moral. He  was  wise  enough  to  perceive  the  near  ap- 
proach of  his  fall,  and  he  therefore  decided  to  quit  Ge-, 
neva.  In  1649  he  secured  the  divinity  professorship 
and  pastoral  office  at  Middleburg,  in  Zealand,  and  there 
also  he  won  a  reputation  for  his  learning  and  ability, 
which  opened  to  him  in  1652  the  university  at  Am- 
sterdam. He  had  been  proffered  before  a  position  in 
that  noble  high  school,  but  had  refused  it;  now  he  ac- 
cepted, and  removed  thither.  In  1654  he  vacated  his 
chair,  and  went  on  a  visit  to  Italy,  and  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  men  of  note  and  of  rank  in  that 
country.  He  enjoyed  a  personal  intercourse  with  the 
duke  of  Tuscany,  and  was  a  favorite  at  Venice.  Re- 
turning to  his  charge,  he  encountered  decided  oppo- 
sition, many  of  his  congregation  doubting  his  sincer- 
ity, and  declaiming  against  the  unholiness  of  his  life. 
Charges  were  brought  against  him,  and  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  Synod  of  Torgau.  He  quitted  his  par- 
ish, and  accepted  a  call  from  a  Church  in  Paris,  and 
though  there  was  great  variety  of  opinion  as  to  his 
trustworthiness,  he  was  confirmed  in  the  position.  He 
had  not,  however,  occupied  it  long  before  he  was  openly 
attacked.  Though  his  manner  of  preaching  procured 
him  applause  from  a  crowd  of  hearers,  his  character  was 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  ambiguous,  and  he  had 
the  mortification  to  see  his  reputation  attacked  by  per- 
sons of  merit,  who  accused  him  anew  to  the  synod.  He 
escaped  further  condemnation  by  quitting  France  in 
December,  1G61.  He  returned  again  in  the  summer  fol- 
lowing, and,  finding  that  the  opposition  had  not  sub- 
sided, he  sickened  at  heart,  as  it  is  generally  believed, 
declined  rapidly  in  health,  and  died  at  Paris  in  Septem- 
ber, 1670.  By  the  confession  of  his  friends,  be  was 
proud,  vindictive,  imperious,  satirical,  contemptuous; 
not  to  say  that  his  character  was  not  quite  unblemished 
in  point  of  chastity,  although  there  is  no  occasion  to 
believe  all  that  Milton  has  said  of  him.  Milton  had 
had  a  quarrel  with  More,  and  this  may  have  provoked 
much  that  was  far  from  the  truth,  though  the  great 
English  bard  was  not  given  to  falsifying.  The  trouble 
bad  been  produced  by  a  publication  of  More  in  1652, 
addressed  under  the  printer's  name  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  entitled  Regii  sanguinis  clamor  ad  caelum  ad- 
versus  parricidal  Anglicanos.  It  is  a  very  violent  in- 
vective against  the  Parliament  party;  and  Milton,  in 
particular,  is  extremely  abused  in  it  He  is  no  better 
used  in  the  epistle  dedicatory  than  in  the  book  itself. 
Milton  therefore  wrote  a  reply,  in  which  he  considered 
More  as  the  author  as  well  as  the  editor  of  the  book. 
He  is  treated  upon  the  footing  of  a  dog,  or  rather  of  a 
goat;  for  he  is  accused  of  a  thousand  lewd  tricks,  par- 
ticularly of  several  acts  of  debauchery.  He  was  also 
'  charged  with  having  been  convicted  of  heresies  at  Ge- 
neva, and  of  having  Bhamefully  abjured  them  with  his 
lips,  though  not  with  his  heart.  Milton  accused  him 
of  having  for  many  months  been  deprived  of  his  salary 
at  Geneva,  and  suspended  from  his  offices  as  a  profess- 
or and  a  minister  on  account  of  a  process  of  adultery 
which  had  been  entered  against  him;  and  for  which, 
says  he,  he  would  have  been  condemned,  if  he  had  not 
avoided  the  decisive  sentence  by  declaring  that  he 
would  leave  the  place.  But,  whatever  Milton's  opinion, 
the  pious  Huetius  favored  More,  and  wrote  in  his  be- 
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half.  He  even  praised  him  in  song  (Pomat.  p.  80  and 
77,  ed.  1700).  More  published  some  works :  there  is  a 
treatise  of  his,  De  gratia  et  libero  arbitrio  (Geneva,  1644, 
4to;  Middleburg,  1652) ;  and  another,  De  Scriptura  Sa- 
cra, site  de  causa  Dei  (Middleburg,  1653,  4to): — A 
Comment  on  the  bSd  Chapter  of  Isaiah: — Notes  ad  loca 
quctdam  Novi  Foederis  (Lond.  1661,  8vo) : — a  reply  to 
Milton,  with  the  title  of  Alexandri  Mori  files  publico 
(La  Haye,  1654, 12mo) :— some  Orations  and  Poems  tn 
Latin.  See  Scnebier,  Hist,  litter,  de  Geneve ;  Haag,  La 
France  Protestantt,  vii,  543  sq. ;  Bayle,  Hist.  Diet,  a,  v. 
(J.  H.  W.) 

More,  Hannah,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  female 
ornaments  of  Christian  literature,  was  born  at  the  village 
of  Stapleton,  in  Gloucestershire,  Feb.  2,  1745,  and  was 
the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
a  man  eminent  for  his  classical  attainments,  and  at  that 
time  employed  as  a  village  schoolmaster  in  charge  of  a 
charity  school  Some  time  after  the  birth  of  his  daugh- 
ter Hannah  he  removed  to  Bristol,  where  he  kept  a  pri- 
vate school.  There  were  other  daughters,  and  the  fam- 
ily soon  began  to  be  taken  notice  of  as  one  in  which 
there  was  a  display  of  talent  that  was  unusual ;  so  that 
some  exertions  were  made  by  persons  to  whom  they 
were  known,  and  the  sisters  became  early  in  life  estab- 
lished in  a  school  for  the  education  of  girls,  which  con- 
tinued for  many  years  the  most  flourishing  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  in  the  west  of  England.  Hannah  was 
from  the  beginning  the  most  remarkable  of  the  group. 
She  wrote  verse  at  a  very  early  age,  and  though  these 
compositions  were  highly  thought  of  in  the  family  cir- 
cle, they  were  never  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  precincts 
of  their  own  house.  And  yet,  in  ways  and  by  circum- 
stances almost  unnoticed,  the  fame  of  her  literary  talent 
was  widely  spread,  and  in  1778  she  was  prevailed  upon 
to  publish  a  pastoral  drama,  which  was  entitled  The 
Search  after  Happiness.  It  was  brought  out  under  the 
direction  of  her  pastor,  Dr.  Stonehouse,  a  learned  cler- 
gyman of  the  Church  of  England.  He  it  was  also  who 
introduced  Hannah  to  the  great  literati.  In  1774  she 
published  a  regular  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Regulus, 
and  two  tales  in  verse ;  and  her  turn  being  then  thought 
by  her  friends  to  incline  to  the  drama,  means  were  taken 
to  obtain  an  introduction  for  her  to  Garrick,  by  whom 
she  was  very  kindly  received.  He,  in  turn,  introduced 
her  to  Dr.  Johnson,  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
other  persons,  who  at  that  time  formed  what  was  con- 
sidered the  best  literary  society  of  London.  Her  man- 
ners and  conversation  confirmed  the  good  impression 
elicited  by  her  talents,  and  the  position  in  society  orig- 
inally conceded  as  a  favor  was  soon  acknowledged  as  a 
well-established  right  During  this  period  of  her  life 
she  produced  two  tragedies,  Percy  (1777)  and  The  Fatal 
Falsehood  (1779),  and  other  poems.  These  attempts  at 
dramatic  composition,  and  the  consequent  connection 
with  the  stage,  seem  to  indicate  that  she  was  then,  in 
a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  a  stranger  to  evan- 
gelical views  of  Christian  duty.  But  the  death  of  Da- 
vid Garrick  (1779),  to  whom  she  had  become  very  much 
attached,  produced  a  great  change  in  her  character. 
Educated  as  she  had  been  with  a  deep  impression  of  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  life  which  she  now 
led  began  to  appear  to  her  as  unbefitting  a  creature 
with  the  glorious  prospects  which  Christianity  opens  to 
man.  She  therefore  determined  on  forsaking  the  dra- 
ma and  retiring  from  the  gay  circles  of  fashion  and  of 
literature,  and  even  quitted  London  in  order  the  better 
to  devote  herself  to  the  life  befitting,  as  she  thought,  a 
child  of  God  and  an  heir  of  immortality.  She  estab- 
lished her  residence  at  a  little  rural  retreat  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Bristol,  named  Cowslip  Green,  where  she  en- 
joyed a  freshness  of  feeling  and  a  sweet  mental  tran- 
quillity to  which  she  had  previously  been  a  stranger. 
In  her  transitive  state  she  had  produced  her  Sacred 
Dramas  (1782),  a  publication  more  favorably  received 
perhaps  than  her  former  works.  But  she  finally  re- 
solved to  devote  herself  to  a  treatment  of  subjects 
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surer  or  good  results,  and  to  write  whta  careful  prep- 
aration. She  felt  obliged  to  confess,  to  quote  her  own 
words  from  the  Preface  of  the  third  volume  of  her 
works,  that  she  did  not  "  consider  the  stage  in  its  pres- 
ent state  as  becoming  the  appearance  or  countenance  of 
a  Christian;  on  which  account  she  thought  proper  lo 
renounce  her  dramatic  productions  in  any  other  light 
than  as  mere  poems."  Having  become  sensible  of  the 
follies  of  the  world  and  the  reigning  defects  of  modern 
society,  she  resolved  to  embody  the  results  of  her  obser- 
vations and  experience  in  the  form  of  earnest  and  sol- 
emn admonitions  against  them.  The  first  in  this  series 
of  contemplated  works  was  of  a  didactic  nature,  and 
was  entitled  Ettoyi  to  Young  Laditi.  This  was  almost 
immediately  followed  by  Thoughti  on  the  Mamcrt  of 
the  Gnat,  a  little  volume  which  was  issued  in  1788  anon- 
ymously, and  the  object  of  which  was  to  expose,  in  or- 
der to  amend,  the  luw  morality  —  the  loose  and  licen- 
tious principles—of  fashionable  society.  Having  ex- 
cited  a  considerable  degree  of  interest  and  curiosity,  the 
work  was  attributed  to  the  pen  of  more  than  one  person 
of  official  dignity  in  the  Church  as  well  as  the  State. 
But  the  real  author  was  ere  long  discovered,  and  the 
eclat  which  the  discovery  gave  to  her  name  encouraged 
her  to  persevere  in  the  course  of  moral  instruction 
she  had  contemplated,  Almost  every  successive  year 
brought  out  some  Dew  production  from  her  pen;  and 
such  was  the  power  aa  well  as  the  charms  of  her  elo- 
quent composition  that  her  works  were  universally  ap- 
plauded, and  by  none  more  than  by  tbc  very  classes  whose 
faults  many  or  them  were  designed  to  expose  and  ceil- 
sure.  Thus,  immediately  after  the  last-mentioned  popu- 
lar work,  appeared  A  n  Fttimale  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Fashionable  World  (1791),  and  this  enjoyed  as  great 
a  measure  of  success  ss  its  predecessor.  To  counteract 
the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  had  un- 
settled every  European  nation,  and  introduced  a  wild 
and  turbulent  spirit  among  some  classes  even  of  Great 
Britain,  she  conferred  an  incalculable  benefit  on  her 
country  by  publishing,  first,  Village  Politici,  by  Will 
Chipp,  and  next  a  periodical  work,  "The  Cheap  Re- 
pository Tracts" — a  series  of  admirable  tales  of  a  moral 
and  religious  nature  fur  the  common  people,  one  of 
which  is  the  well-known  Shepherd  of  Satubury  Plata. 
The  influence  which  both  these  publications  had  over 
the  popular  mind  is  almost  beyond  conception.  They 
were  circulated  by  hundreds  of  thousands  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  were  more  than  anything 
else  instrumental  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  order  and 
of  true  religion  against  the  torrent  of  infidel  philosophy 
which  had  set  in  so  strongly  from  France.    The  next 

on  the  Modern  Syttcm  af  Female  Education  (l~9!>).  Ex- 
ceptions were  taken  by  some  to  the  "  high  Calvinistic 
principles"  of  this  work;  but  it  amounted  lo  little  after 
all,  for  she  was  known  to  do  so  much  good  that  the  op- 
position soon  died  out.  Testimony  was  home  to  its 
merits  by  bishop  1'orteus,  in  that  he  recommended  the 
authoress  as  a  competent  person  to  superintend  the  edu- 
cation or  the  young  princess  Charlotte;  and  although 
an  absurd  etiquette,  it  seems,  prevented  (hat  responsi- 
ble office  being  held  by  any  lady  beneath  the  ranks  of 
the  aristocracy,  she  showed  her  fitness  for  the  task  by 
the  publication  of  ffinti  toreardt  Forming  tie  Character 
of  a  Young  Prince*,  (1805).  After  the  lapse  of  some 
years  she  published  Catib,  t'n  Starch  of  a  Wtfi,  one  or 
the  best  of  novels  in  respect  to  principle  and  moral  ten- 
dencv;  and  this  was  followed  by  Practical  Ping (1811), 
Cnruftnn  Morale  (1812),  The  Spirit  of  Prayer  (1813), 
A  n  JZitoy  on  the  Character  and  IVritingi  of  St.  Pant 
(1815),  and  Modern  Shttche,  (1819).  But  though  these 
literary  labors  demanded  much  of  her  time,  she  yet 
found  a  portion  for  philanthropic  labor;  and  having 
built  a  pleasant  home  and  received  her  sisters  there, 
she  devoted  herself  with  them  to  the  people  of  her 
vicinity,  especially  the  poor,  of  whom  there  were  many 
—  it  being  a  mining  district  —  who  "hod  grown  up 
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coarse,  brutal,  ferocious,  utterly  neglected  by  their 
clergy,  without  any  means  of  education  or  hopes  of 
improvement"  (Perry).  Determined  lo  elevate  these 
downtrodden  and  forlorn  people,  the  three  sister*  at- 
tempted the  appalling  task  of  alleviating  all  suffering 
and  of  educating  the  laboring  classes.  They  devised 
various  schemes  of  benevolence  and  usefulness,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  the  erection  of  schools,  which,  though 
at  first  confined  to  the  children  of  their  immediate  sur- 
roundings, soon  extended  their  operations  over  no  less 
than  ten  parishes  where  there  were  no  resident  clergy- 
men, and  in  which  upwards  of  1200  children  were  thus 
provided  with  the  benefits  of  a  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation. Miss  Hannah  More's  numerous  writings,  which 
produced  her  upwards  of  (160,000,  enabled  her  lo  do 
much,  but  she  was  by  no  means  dependent  upon  her 
own  resources.  Her  high  character  had  impressed  it- 
self on  her  friends  and  associates,  and  these  freely  pour- 
ed out  their  treasures  for  the  promotion  of  the  More 
schemes.     Bibles  were  distributed,  prayer-books  given 
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It  or  child.  In  short,  so  unremitting 
labors  and  measures  that  what  bad 
been  a  moral  desert  was  changed  into  a  garden,  which 
brought  forth  iu  rich  abundance  the  excellent  fruits  of 
wide-spread  intelligence,  of  elevated  morality,  and  gen- 
uine religion.  But  at  hist  ago  came  upon  Hannah 
More,  and  brought  along  some  of  its  infirmities.  In 
1828  she  was  moved  therefore  lo  quit  Barleywood,  the 
place  in  which  many  years  had  been  spent,  and  she 
now  took  up  her  abode  at  Clifton.  Here  she  continued 
amid  a  painful  and  protracted  illness  until  relieved  by 
death  on  the  7th  of  September,  183B,  surrounded  by 
many  to  honor  her  and  many  also  lo  love  ber;  who 
looked  up  to  her  as  one  of  the  great  reformers  of  Ihe 
manners  of  English  society ;  one  who  had  asserted  very 
successfully  the  right  of  Christianity,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  right  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  lo  have  a  larger 
share  than  it  had  been  Ihe  wont  to  allow  the  in  in  form- 
ing the  character  and  directing  the  course  of  human 
beings  while  in  this  state  of  their  probation.  She  be- 
queathed £10,C**i  for  pious  and  charitable  purposes.  The 
best  edition  of  her  works  is  in  11  vols.  16mo  (Lond. 
1868).  See  The  Memoir,  and  Corre/pondnct  of  Hannah 
More,  by  William  Roberts  (Land.  1834,  4  vols.  8vo ; 
N.Y.  1830, 2  vols.  12mo,  abridged  in  u  Christian  Family 
library");  Life,  by  Rev.  H.  Thompson  (Lond.  1838, 
8vo)  ;  Correspondence  of  Hannah  More  irilh  Zachary 
Macaulay  (Lond.  1800) ;  Mrs.  Hall's  visit  lo  Mrs.  Han- 
nab  More  in  Pilgrimage  to  Engliik  Shrinei;  Lira  of 
Bishop  Wilbcrforcc;  Perrv,  Hut.  Church  of  £nyland, 
iii,  480  aq.;  Clisaold,  I.ampi  of  the  Church  (Und.  1803, 
12mo),  p.  1 67  sq. ;  Jamieson,  Cyclop.  Beligiou,  Biog.  s.  v. ; 
and  the  literature  appended  to  the  excellent  article  in 
Allibone, Diet.  Brit. andAmer.  Auth. s.  v. 

More,  Henry,  an  English  Arminian  divine  and 
moralist,  noted  as  a  leader  of  that  class  of  English  phi- 
losophers who  arose  in  the  17th  century  to  exorcise  the 
spirit  of  Calvinism  from  the  English  high  schools,  was 
bom  at  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  Oct.  12, 1614.    H*ki> 
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educated  at  Eton,  where,  aside  from  bis  regular  studies, 
he  bestowed  much  time  on  the  reading  of  the  philosoph- 
ical works  of  Aristotle,  Julius  Scaliger,  etc.,  poring,  im- 
mature as  he  was,  over  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 
His  parents  were  Calvin ists,  and  they  had  reared  him 
with  like  notions,  but  he  early  became  distrustful  as  to 
the  real  ground  of  Calvinism,  and  finally  turned  scep- 
tic In  1631  he  went  to  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  and 
graduated  in  1635.  More  all  his  years  at  college  was 
most  diligently  employed  in  metaphysical  studies.  He 
says  himself, "  I  immersed  myself  over  head  and  ears  in 
the  study  of  philosophy,  promising  a  most  wonderful 
happiness  to  myself  in  it."  Dissatisfied  with  all  other 
systems,  he  found  rest  for  his  mind  only  when  he  came 
to  the  writings  of  the  Platonic  school;  whence,  as  he 
tells  us,  he  learned  that  something  better  and  higher 
than  the  knowledge  of  human  things  constitutes  the 
supreme  happiness  of  man,  and  that  this  is  attainable 
only  through  that  purity  of  mind  and  divine  illumina- 
tion which  raise  man  to  a  union  with  God.  But  yet, 
he  adds  himself,  that  though  the  Platonic  writings  at- 
tracted and  benefited  him,  there  was  "  among  all  the 
writings  of  this  kind  none  which  so  pierced  and  affect- 
ed" him  "  as  that  golden  little  book  with  which  Luther 
is  also  said  to  have  been  wonderfully  taken,  viz.  Theo- 
htfjia  Germanica.  This  book  More  prized  next  to  the 
Bible,  and  studied  it  until  he  could  say  tiiat  he  was  free 
from  all  scepticism,  and  once  more  truly  devoted  to 
Christian  interests.  He  had  taken  his  M.A.  in  1639, 
and  had  been  made  also  a  fellow  of  his  college.  With 
these  honors  he  contentedly  rested,  and,  insisting  upon 
refusal  of  all  Church  preferments,  he  withdrew  to  retire- 
ment for  a  course  of  "  spiritual  discipline."  He  in  short 
gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  most  devout  spiritual  exer- 
cise, and  would  suffer  nothing  to  stand  in  his  way  to  eter- 
nal happiness  as  it  had  been  taught  him  by  the  mystical 
work  he  so  fondly  read.  "  From  this  time,"  says  More's 
biographer, "  he  had  a  wonderful  sense  of  God,  sacred  and 
ineffable,  and  of  his  unconceivable  attributes,  and  he 
soon  found  all  things  to  his  satisfaction,  and  himself  not 
unsuitable  to  them.  And  that  there  may  be  a  '  turning 
after  righteousness*  (as  he  speaks)  as  well  as  a '  running 
after  knowledge,1  More  now  actually  came  forward  to 
demonstrate  with  great  care  the  principles  both  of  re- 
vealed and  natural  religion,  and  to  recommend  to  all  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  greatest  seriousness  possible, 
the  practice  of  morality  and  virtue ;  or,  rather,  what 
is  justly  called  the  Christian  or  divine  life."  "It 
would  seem,  therefore,"  adds  his  biographer, "  that  Hen- 
ry More  was  raised  by  a  special  Providence  in  those 
days  of  freedom,  as  a  light  to  those  that  may  be  fitted 
or  inclined  to  high  speculations,  and  a  general  guide  to 
all  that  want  it,  how  they  are  to  mix  the  Christian  and 
philosophic  genius  together,  and  make  them  rightly  to 
accord  in  one  common  end,  viz.  the  glory  of  God  with 
the  highest  felicity  and  perfection  of  man."  The  depth 
and  originality  of  his  metaphysical  theories,  and  the  re- 
markable combination  of  great  argumentative  abilities, 
extensive  learning,  and  ardent  piety  with  which  he  set 
them  forth,  occasioned  his  being  looked  up  to  as  a  per- 
son of  an  extraordinary  character  by  the  greatest  and 
best  of  his  contemporaries.  Indeed,  he  himself  admit- 
ted, with  frankness  and  simplicity  natural  to  his  tem- 
per, that  the  talents  and  dispositions  lavished  upon  him 
were  such  as  brought  him  into  singular  responsibilities; 
that,  to  adopt  his  own  expression,  he  had  "  as  a  fiery 
arrow  been  shot  into  the  world,  and  he  hoped  that  it 
had  hit  the  mark."  After  his  election  to  a  fellowship 
by  his  college  he  took  charge  of  several  pupils,  some  of 
them  persona  of  rank,  whose  studies  he  directed  with 
great  fidelity  and  application— his  management  of  them 
being  distinguished  from  that  of  ordinary  tutors  chiefly 
by  unusual  gentleness,  and  by  the  deep  tone  of  piety 
which  pervaded  his  instructions.  He  has  recorded  his 
opinion  that "  the  exercise  of  love  and  goodness,  of  hu- 
manity and  brotherly  kindness,  of  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion, of  unfeigned  religion  and  devotion,  in  the  plain 


and  undoubted  duties  thereof  is,  to  the  truly  regener- 
ate soul,  a  far  greater  pleasure  than  all  the  fine  specula- 
tions imaginable."  It  was  life,  not  notions,  which  he 
chiefly  valued ;  and  he  preferred  "  a  single-heartedness 
of  temper  beyond  any  theories."  He  had  no  ambition 
to  play  the  part  of  a  leader  in  society,  and  steadily  de- 
clined every  attempt  to  draw  him  into  a  public  position. 
He  was  content  in  the  youthful  circle  which  he  gath- 
ered about  himself  as  private  tutor,  and  preferred  to  ad- 
dress the  masses  by  his  pen.  The  deanery  of  Christ 
Church  in  Dublin,  with  the  provostship  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  also  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  were  proposed 
for  his  acceptance,  as  a  step  to  either  of  the  two  bishop- 
rics when  a  vacancy  should  occur ;  but  he  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  accept  these  preferments.  It  is  said  that 
after  the  failure  of  these  attempts,  a  very  good  English 
bishopric  was  procured  for  him,  and  that  his  friends 
had  actually  brought  him,  on  some  pretence  or  other, 
as  far  as  Whitehall,  designing  to  introduce  him  to  the 
king  to  kiss  the  hands  of  his  royal  master  for  the  ap- 
pointment; but  when  More  understood  on  what  busi- 
ness he  had  been  brought  thither,  nothing  could  in- 
duce him  to  enter  the  royal  grounds.  Once,  late  in 
life  (in  1675),  he  accepted  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
of  Gloucester;  this,  however,  as  the  event  proved,  only 
with  the  view  of  serving  his  friend,  Dr.  Fowler,  after- 
wards bishop  of  that  diocese,  into  whose  hands,  with 
the  chancellor's  permission,  he  resigned  it,  refusing  at 
the  same  time  repayment  of  the  expenses  he  had  in- 
curred. In  the  same  manner,  he  for  a  short  time  kept 
possession  of  the  rectory  of  Ingoldsbury,  in  Lincolnshire, 
which  his  father  had  purchased  for  him,  and  then  pre- 
sented it  to  several  friends  in  succession.  He  had  the 
satisfaction  of  providing  in  this  way  for  his  friend,  Dr. 
Worth  ington,  when  that  accomplished  divine,  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  clergymen,  lost  his  church  in  the 
fire  of  London.  When  the  mastership  of  his  college  fell 
vacant,  it  was  proposed  to  him,  in  preference  to  Cud- 
worth,  as  a  piece  of  preferment  likely,  if  any  could  do 
so,  to  suit  his  wishes ;  he  declined  it  as  he  had  done  ev- 
erything else, "  passing  otherwise  his  time  within  those 
private  walls,  it  may  be  as  great  a  contemplates,  phi- 
losopher, and  divine  as  ever  did  or  will  hereafter  visit 
them."  In  fact,  he  believed  that  by  a  life  of  contem- 
plation, and  by  laying  the  results  of  it  before  the  world 
in  his  writings,  he  followed  the  course  appointed  him 
by  Providence  as  best  suited  to  his  disposition  and  abili- 
ties, and  likely  to  be  serviceable  to  that  and  succeeding 
generations.  Yet  so  humble  were  his  notions  of  what 
he  had  accomplished  by  the  employment  of  many  years 
in  earnest  pursuit  of  those  august  theories  which  filled 
his  mind,  that  he  would  say  he  "  had  lived  a  harmless 
and  childish  life  in  the  world."  His  works,  he  remarked 
to  a  person  who  was  speaking  in  commendation  of  them, 
"were  such  as  might  please  some  solitary  men  that 
loved  their  Creator."  In  his  later  years  Dr.  More  was 
sorely  tried  by  the  separation  of  his  friend  and  former 
pupil,  lady  Conway,  from  the  communion  of  the  Church 
which  was  his  ideal  in  the  form  "  as  it  existed  before 
the  times  of  disturbance — the  Church  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  of  Hooker."  To  popery  in  every  form  he  was 
violently  opposed,  as  is  evinced  by  a  work  of  his  on  The 
true  Idea  of  A  nUckristianum  (see  below),  and  also  to  the 
sects  he  was  opposed :  "  Both  his  reason  and  his  love 
of  quietness  and  order  were  opposed  to  what  he  consid- 
ered the  excesses  of  Puritanism — the  dismal  spectacle 
of  an  infinity  of  sects  and  schisms."  Yet  it  should  not 
be  thought  that  More  loved  the  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion of  England  rather  than  the  cause  of  Christ.  "  His 
main  concern,"  says  his  biographer,  "is  that  neither 
one  order  of  the  Church  government  nor  another  usurp 
the  place  which  only  religion  itself  should  hold.  He  is 
for  the '  naked  truth  of  Christianity/  and  nothing  more ; 
willing  even  to  be  called  a  Puritan,  'if  this  be  to  be  a 
Puritan.' "  Such  was  his  liberality,  and  yet  he  sought 
earnestly  to  recall  lady  Conway  to  the  Church  com- 
munion.   She  had  been  a  favorite  of  his  in  her  girlish 
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days,  and  much  of  his  time  he  bad  passed  at  Ragley, 
in  Warwickshire,  her  country-seat  after  marriage  to 
lord  Conway.    She  was  a  person  of  enthusiastic  piety 
and  great  accomplishments,  and  by  her  More  and  his 
opinions  were  known  to  be  held  in  high  veneration. 
Indeed,  her  husband  is  said  to  have  been  hardly  less  en- 
thusiastic, and  to  have  treasured  everything  of  More's 
"with  as  much  reverence  as  if  it  were  Socrates's." 
Among  such  friends  it  was  but  natural  that  More 
should  frequently  pass  his  time,  and  it  was  among  the 
shades  of  Ragley  that  he  composed  some  of  his  writ- 
ings, among  them  his  Conjectura  Cabalistica,  his  Philo- 
sophies Teutonic*  Centura,  and  his  Divine  Dialogue* 
(see  below).     He  often  counselled  with  lady  Conway, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  urged  into  authorship 
by  her.    She  was  particularly  attracted  by  his  mys- 
tical studies.     Her  consultations  with  him  ultimate- 
ly led  her  to  turn  aside  and  make  her  life  one  of  most 
intense  mystical  devotion.     She  thus  came  to  admire 
the  patient  quietude  of  the  Quakers,  as  well  as  the 
opinions  of  that  sect,  at  that  time  flushed  with  all  the 
fervor  attendant  on  novelty,  persecution,  and  success, 
and  finally  she  was  induced  to  join  them.     Perhaps* 
the  doctor  was  conscious  that  his  own  religious  views, 
characterized  as  they  are  by  a  degree  of  subjectiveness 
which  unfits  them  for  general  reception  (when  eagerly 
adopted  by  a  person  of  her  peculiar  temperament,  not 
fortified  by  the  counteraction  of  those  healthier  and 
more  robust  attainments  which  prevented  any  very 
evil  consequences  in  his  own  case),  might  have  pre- 
pared the  way  to  this  unfortunate  result    At  all  events, 
he  received  the  account  of  it  with  unfeigned  affliction, 
and  labored  many  years  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a 
faithful  friend  to  reclaim  the  fair  proselyte  for  the 
Church  establishment  of  which  he  was  a  most  devout 
adherent.     He  was  thus  led  into  a  controversy  with 
William  Penn,  both  by  writing  and  conversation.    An 
admirable  letter  on  Baptism  and  the  Lords  Supper,  ad- 
dressed on  this  occasion  to  Penn,  is  printed  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  his  life.     He  encountered  also  George  Fox, 
and  has  left  a  description  of  the  interview  on  his  own 
feelings  little  flattering  to  that  ill-used  religious  enthusi- 
ast.   More  failed  to  reconvert  his  pupil,  but  he  retained 
her  friendship.     He  continued  to  spend  much  of  his 
time,  as  before,  at  Ragley  "  and  its  woods,"  and  there 
composed  several  of  his  books  at  lady  Conway's  "own 
desire  and  instigation."    After  her  death  he  drew  her 
portrait  under  another  name,  and  with  so  much  address 
that "  the  most  rigid  Quaker  would  see  everything  they 
could  wish  in  it,  and  yet  the  soberest  Christian  be  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  it."    At  Ragley,  More  formed  sev- 
eral valuable  acquaintances;  of  these  we  shall  come  to 
speak  hereafter.    But  it  is  only  there  that  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  any  associates.     In  his  own  "  paradise," 
as  he  called  his  home  at  Christ  College,  he  lived  very 
much  alone.    Yet  if  he  thus  kept  himself  retired  from 
the  world,  this  life  of  solitude  greatly  stimulated  his 
productivity  as  an  author. 

More  began  authorship  in  1640  by  the  publication 
of  his  Psychozcia,  or  Ike  First  Part  of  the  Song  of  the 
Soul,  containing  a  Christiano-Platonical  Display  of  Life 
(reprinted  in  1647,  and,  together  with  some  additional 
pieces,  published  under  the  title  o{ Philosophical  Poems). 
It  was  a  most  singular  effort  in  the  literary  line,  for 
it  seeks  to  turn  metaphysics  into  poetry.  It  is  an 
early  attempt  on  his  part  to  express  in  verse  the  Pla- 
tonic principles  which  he  afterwards  so  clearly  and 
forcibly  expressed  in  prose.  These  poems  are  now 
hardly  known.  His  first  prose  work  was  published  in 
1652 — Antidote  against  Atheism  (new  ed.  1655;  also  in 
colL  of  philos.  writings,  1662).  In  the  following  year 
he  sent  forth  Conjectura  Cabalistica,  or  A  ttempt  to  In- 
terpret the  first  three  Chapters  of  Genesis  in  a  three- 
fold Manner — literal,  philosophical,  and  mystical,  or  di- 
vinely moral  His  next  work  of  importance  appeared  in 
1659,  being  an  essay  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
(also  1662),  accompanied  by  a  valuable  preface  on  the 


general  subject  of  his  philosophy.  The  leading  princi- 
ple of  More's  ethical  system  is  that  "  moral  goodness  is 
simple  and  absolute,  and  that  right  reason  is  the  judge 
of  its  nature,  essence,  and  truth ;  but  its  attractiveness 
and  beauty  are  felt  by  a  special  capacity,  in  hontformi 
anima  facultate,  not  unlike  the  moral  sense  of  later 
writers.  Therefore  all  moral  goodness  is  properly  termed 
intellectual  and  divine.  To  affect  this  as  supreme  gives 
supreme  felicity.  By  the  aid. of  reason  we  state  the 
axioms  or  principles  of  ethics  in  definite  propositions, 
and  derive  from  them  special  maxims  or  rules."  In  his 
philosophical  views  More  espouses  Descartes  in  the 
main,  stating  at  great  length  and  with  much  minute- 
ness the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  and  defending  it 
against  misconceptions  and  objections.  He  qualifies 
Descartes's  opinion  that  the  soul  has  its  seat  in  the 
pineal  gland,  and  contends  for  the  extension  or  diffu- 
sion of  the  soul,  at  the  same  time  arguing  that  this  does 
not  involve  its  discerptibility.  He  contends  at  times 
for  the  reality  of  space  as  an  entity  independent  of  God, 
and  again  makes  space  to  be  dependent  on  God  (antici- 
pating the  argument  of  Samuel  Clarke).  He  argues 
the  existence  of  God  from  the  moral  nature  of  man. 
He  also  ably  defends  the  doctrine  of  free-will  "as  the 
basis  of  morality."  "Against  the  theological  Necessi- 
tarians, who  deny  contingency,  More  argues  clearly  that 
God  himself  can  alone  know  what  events  are  necessarv 
and  what  contingent  Prescience  of  such  events  either 
implies  a  contradiction  or  not  But  to  suppose  a  con- 
tradiction is  virtually  to  say  that  the  prescience  is  not 
divine.  Contradictory  objects  cannot  come  within  the 
sphere  of  the  divine  omniscience.  And  if  there  is  no 
contradiction,  we  may  recognise  in  this  very  fact  that 
there  is  no  inconsistency  betwixt  the  divine  prescience 
and  free-will.  Either  way  no  solid  argument  can  be 
drawn  against  moral  liberty  from  the  idea  of  divine 
prescience.  Again,  the  whole  force  of  the  objections  as 
to  the  will  always  following  what  appears  for  the  mo- 
ment best,  More  supposes  to  be  met  by  the  simple  ex- 
perience that  the  good  we  know  we  frequently  do  not 
da  Our  works  are  not  determined  by  our  knowledge 
of  what  is  best  We  may  have  fine  ideas  of  virtue,  and 
yet  never  put  them  in  practice.  Our  freedom  in  this 
sense  is  only  too  real;  and  it  is  the  very  object  of  mo- 
rality to  bring  the  idea  and  the  will  into  unison,  and  so 
enlighten  the  one  and  discipline  the  other  that  they 
may  attain  to  the  highest  good."  Hobbes  is  said  to 
have  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  More's  philo- 
sophical views,  and  to  have  declared  that  if  his  "  own 
philosophy  was  not  true,  he  knew  none  that  he  should 
Booner  like  than  Henry  More's,  of  Cambridge."  In 
1660,  finally,  More  came  out  again,  and  this  time  with 
one  of  the  ablest  productions  we  have  from  his  pen,  be- 
ing an  extended  treatise  on  the  Mystery  of  Godliness, 
"  written  after  an  illness  in  'which  he  had  vowed,  if 
spared,  to  write  a  book  demonstrative  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion — so  far  as  concerns  the  person  and  of- 
fices of  Christ,  he  would  attempt  to  construct  the  Chris- 
tian theology  after  those  subjective  ethical  relations  and 
beliefs  which  were  taught  by  Plato  and  Plotinus,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  recognise  the  reality  of  the  supernat- 
ural in  the  Christian  history — to  the  confusion  of  fanat- 
ics and  infidels  alike."  He  here  reverently  discusses  the 
incarnation  of  Christ  in  all  its  bearings,  and  illustrates 
it  with  many  curious  and  interesting  thoughts  derived 
from  philosophy  and  history.  Notwithstanding  the 
Platonic  dress  in  which  he  loves  to  array  everything. 
More  holds  firmly  and  expounds  reverently  and  lovingly 
all  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity.  He  protest* 
most  energetically  against  the  tendency  to  spiritualize 
away  the  reality  of  the  Gospel  history.  u  That  the  hu- 
man person  of  Christ,"  he  says,  "  is  not  to  be  laid  aside 
is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  For  he  that  there  is  said  to  be  a  high-priest 
forever  is  that  very  man  who  was  cmcifled  on  the  cross 
at  Jerusalem."  Again  he  says,  "I  have  with  all  ear- 
nestness and  endeavor,  and  with  undeniable  clearness  of 
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testimony  from  reason  and  Scripture,  demonstrated  the 
truth  and  necessity  of  both  Christ  within  and  Christ 
without."  It  would  appear  that  he  did  not  altogether 
relish  the  phrase  "  imputative  righteousness,"  yet  his 
views  on  justification  did  not  really  differ  from  those  of 
other  divines  of  the  period;  but  he  was  perhaps  fonder 
of  laying  stress  upon  this,  that "  the  end  of  the  Gospel 
was  to  renovate  the  spirits  of  men  in  true  and  real  in- 
herent righteousness  and  holiness,"  and  he  spoke  of  the 
phrase  in  question  as  a  "  great  scandal  and  effectual  coun- 
terplot against  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  the  nullifying 
and  despising  of  moral  honesty  by  those  that  are  great 
zealots  and  high  pretenders  of  religion."  "  For  what  on 
easy  thing  it  is,"  he  exclaims,  "for  a  man  to  fancy  him- 
self an  Israelite,  and  then  to  circumvent  bis  honest  neigh- 
bors under  the  notion  of  Egyptians."  As  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  he  says  that  the  economy  of  that 
Church  "naturally  tends  to  the  betraying  of  souls  to 
eternal  destruction;"  but  adds,  nevertheless, "not  that  it 
is  possible  for  me  (who  cannot  infallibly  demonstrate  to 
myself  that  all  who  lived  under  paganism  are  damned) 
to  imagine  that  all  who  have  gone  under  the  name  of 
papists  have  tumbled  down  into  helL"  The  Mystery  of 
Godliness  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  so  did  his  In- 
quiry into  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  a  work  directed 
chiefly  against  popery.  But  of  all  his  writings,  the 
only  one  which  can  be  said  to  have  retained  any  last- 
ing popularity,  or  to  be  commendable  to  the  modern 
reader,  is  his  Divine  Dialogues,  which  he  brought  out 
in  1668,  containing  "  Disquisitions  concerning  the  At- 
tributes and  Providence  of  God."  This  is  pronounced 
by  Tulloch  the  period  which  "  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
apex  of  More's  intellectual  activity."  Of  the  book  it- 
self, Dr.  Blair  speaks  in  his  lectures  on  rhetoric  (lecL 
xxxvi)  as  "  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  English 
language."  "  Though  the  style,"  he  adds, "  be  now  in 
some  measure  obsolete,  and  the  speakers  be  marked  with 
the  academic  stiffness  of  those  times,  yet  the  dialogue  is 
animated  by  a  variety  of  character  and  a  sprightliness 
of  conversation  beyond  what  are  commonly  met  with  in 
writings  of  this  kind."  What  is  recounted  in  the  Dia- 
logues under  the  name  of  Bathynous  is  believed  to  be  his 
own  peculiar  experience,  and  gives  an  admirable  picture 
of  his  clear,  confiding,  and  enth  usiastic  spirit.  The  third 
dialogue  is  regarded  as  the  best,  for  it  is  strikingly  il- 
lustrative of  the  dreamy  ideal  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  young  Platonist  (More)  pursued  his  studies  and  in- 
quiries. The  Divine  Dialogues  are  certainly,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  interesting  and  readable  of  all  of  More's 
works.  They  possess,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  con- 
densing his*  general  views  on  philosophy  and  religion. 
More's  authorship  continued  far  beyond  this  time  (to 
1687,  making  a  period  of  thirty-five  years  in  all),  and 
he  composed  after  this  his  Manual  of  Metaphysics 
(1671,  4to),  and  attacked  both  Jacob  Bohme  (in  Philo- 
sophies Teutonics  Centura  [1670]),  and  Spinoza  (Dua- 
rum  prcscipuarum  Atheismi  Spuioziani  columnarum 
subversio  [1672])  in  elaborate  treatises.  But  the  elas- 
ticity and  temper  of  his  philosophical  genius  are  less 
buoyant  in  these  efforts.  "His  Metaphysics?  says 
Tulloch,  "  elaborate  though  they  be,  are  in  the  main 
only  a  systematic  and  somewhat  desultory  expansion 
of  views  regarding  the  nature  and  proof  of  incorporeal 
substances,  which  he  had  already  more  than  once  ex- 
pressed; while  his  cabalistical  and  prophetical  studies 
have  acquired  a  stronger  hold  of  his  mind."  Within 
the  next  ten  years  be  issued  no  fewer  than  five  publica- 
tions taken  up  with  mystical  subjects — some  of  them  of 
the  most  curious  technical  character — including  a  Cab- 
alistic Catechism,  Two  of  these  writings  are  addressed 
to  his  friend  Knorr  (q.  v.),  the  learned  German  Orien- 
talist, whose  speculations  on  the  cabalistic  art  at  this 
time  considerably  influenced  More.  After  this  we  find 
him  deeply  engaged  in  prophetical  studies.  The  theo- 
sophic  elements,  already  so  apparent  in  his  philosophical 
poems,  had  been  for  some  time  held  in  check  by  his 
higher  life  of  reason  and  healthy  appreciation  of  natural 


and  moral  facts.  But  gradually  they  acquired  a  more 
marked  ascendency,  as  his  mental  habits  became  fixed, 
and  the  elasticity  of  natural  feeling  and  thought  began 
to  decay.  The  balance,  which  had  long  been  trembling, 
began  at  length  to  decline  on  the  unhealthy  side.  Eze- 
HeTs  Dream  and  the  Synchronous  Method  of  the  Apoc- 
alyptic Visions  received  elaborate  transcendental  expla- 
nation. He  was  himself  apparently  conscious  of  on 
undue  confidence  in  this  sort  of  study.  Yet  he  was  un- 
able to  resist  its  fascinations.  In  allusion  it  is  supposed 
to  himself,  he  makes  one  of  the  speakers  in  his  fifth  di- 
alogue say :  "  The  greatest  fanaticism  I  know  in  him  is 
this,  that  he  professeth  he  understands  clearly  the  truth 
of  several  prophecies  of  the  mainest  concernment,  which 
yet  many  others  pretend  to  be  very  obscure."  lib  latest 
work,  which  he  left  incomplete,  is  a  practical  treatise 
entitled  Medela  Mundi,  or  the  Cure  of  the  World.  There 
is  no  trace  of  this  work  except  allusions  to  it  in  his  cor- 
respondence, and  it  is  probably  the  work  which  he  men- 
tions in  one  of  his  letters  under  the  name  of  The  Safe 
Guide.  It  was,  to  judge  from  what  can  be  gleaned  from 
his  correspondence,  intended  to  vigorously  advocate  the 
rights  of  reason,  and  one  of  its  chief  objects  was  to 
show  how  the  "Christian  and  philosophic  genius" 
should  "mix  together."  "The  Christian  religion, 
rightly  understood,"  appeared  to  him  to  be  "  the  deep- 
est and  choicest  piece  of  philosophy  that  is."  It  was 
"the  main,  if  not  the  only  scope"  of  his  long  and 
anxious  studies  to  demonstrate  the  rationality  of  the 
Christian  religion  throughout.  "  For  to  heap  up  a  deal 
of  reading  and  notions  and  experiments,  without  some 
such  noble  and  important  design,  had  but  been  to  make 
his  mind  or  memory  a  shop  of  small  wares."  He  adopt- 
ed, therefore,  without  hesitation  the  generous  resolu- 
tion of  Marcus  Cicero — "  Rationem  quo  ea  me  cunque 
ducet,  sequor."  He  was  proud  to  adorn  himself  as  a 
writer  with  "  the  sacerdotal  breastplate  of  the  Aoyiov, 
or  Rationale."  "  Every  priest,"  he  adds,"  quoting  Philo, 
u  should  endeavor,  according  to  his  opportunity  and  ca- 
pacity, to  be  as  much  as  he  can  a  rational  man,  or  phi- 
losopher" Again,  "  to  take  away  reason,  under  what 
fanatic  pretence  soever,  is  to  dissolve  the  priest,  and 
despoil  him  of  this  breastplate,  and,  which  is  worst  of 
all,  to  rob  Christianity  of  that  special  prerogative  it  has 
above  all  other  religions  in  the  world — viz.  that  it  dares 
appeal  unto  reason,  which  as  many  as  understand  the 
true  interest  of  our  religion  will  not  fail  to  stick  closely 
to;  the  contrary  betraying  it  to  the  unjust  suspicion  of 
falsehood,  and  equalizing  it  to  every  vain  imposture. 
For,  take  away  reason,  and  all  religions  are  alike  true ; 
as,  the  light  being  removed,  all  things  are  of  one  color" 
(JPref.  to  Antidote,  p.  vi). 

Though  More's  strength  was  displayed  rather  in  what 
he  could  elaborate  by  thought  than  in  the  immediate 
use  of  his  reading,  he  was  nevertheless  a  laborious  stu- 
dent. He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  best  au- 
thors only.  "  He  was  wont  to  say  that  he  was  no  whole- 
sale man."  It  was  with  the  weightiest  matters  that  his 
mind  was  mostly  engaged;  though  there  was  no  part 
of  learning,  laudable  and  worthy,  for  which  he  had  not 
a  due  esteem.  For  about  a  year  before  his  death  he 
was  visibly  sinking.  His  mind,  sympathizing  with  his 
body,  was,  says  his  biographer,  " '  in  sort  out  of  tune.' 
I  speak  as  to  that  deep  and  plastic  sense  (to  use  his  own 
terms)  he  had  been  under  usually  in  divine  matters." 
His  progress  towards  the  close  of  life  was  nevertheless 
marked  by  humble  piety  and  cheerful  resignation. 
"Never,"  he  said,  "any  person  thirsted  more  for  his 
meat  and  drink  than  he,  if  it  pleased  God,  after  a  release 
from  the  body."  "  Yet,"  says  Tulloch, "  it  is  pleasant  to 
reflect  that  his  active  mind  remained  full  of  thoughts 
for  others  to  the  lost,  and  that  those  great  questions  in 
which  he  had  spent  all  his  time — What  is  good?  and 
What  is  true? — were  apparently  as  fresh  and  important 
with  him  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning."  He  fre- 
quently in  his  last  days  expressed  the  hope  that  when 
he  was  called  out  of  the  present  life  his  writings  would 
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be  of  use  to  the  Church  of  God  and  to  the  world.  Short- 
ly before  his  death  he  expressed  his  view  of  what 
awaited  him  by  repeating  the  tint  words  of  Cicero's 
famous  exclamation,  "  O  pneclarum  ilium  diem,"  etc. ; 
intimating,  as  he  had  also  done  before,  his  conviction 
that  at  his  release  from  this  painful  world  he  would  be 
admitted  to  converse  with  blessed  and  congenial  spir- 
its. He  expired  calmly,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  Sept. 
1, 1687,  and  lies  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  college  of 
which  he  had  been  for  so  many  years  an  admired  orna- 
ment. In  person  Henry  More  was  tall  and  thin,  but  of 
a  "  serene"  and  vivacious  countenance— rather  pale  than 
florid  in  his  later  years — yet  was  it  clear  and  spirituous, 
and  his  eye  hazel,  and  vivid  as  an  eagle's.  There  is, 
indeed,  as  all  who  have  seen  his  portrait  by  Loggan  will 
admit,  a  singularly  vivid  elevation  in  his  countenance, 
with  some  lines  strongly  drawn  around  the  mouth,  but 
with  ineffable  sweetness,  light,  and  dignity  in  the  gen- 
eral expression.  As  he  is  the  most  poetic  and  tran- 
scendental, so  he  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  spiritual- 
looking  of  all  the  Cambridge  divines.  He  was  from 
youth  to  age  evidently  gifted  with  the  most  happy  and 
buoyant  religious  temper.  "  He  was  profoundly  pious, 
and  yet  without  all  sourness,  superstition,  or  melan- 
choly." His  habitual  cast  of  mind  was  a  serene  thought- 
fulness,  while  his  "outward  conversation"  with  his 
friends  was  for  the  most  part "  free  and  facetious."  Re- 
ligion was  in  practice  with  him  clearly  what  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  in  theory — the  consecration  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  natural  life — the  brightest  and  best  form 
which  it  could  attain,  under  the  inspiration  and  guidance 
of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Although  he  chose  for  himself  a 
secluded  life,  and  so  far  suffered  in  consequence  from  a 
lack  of  that  comprehensive  experience  which  is  more 
than  all  other  education  to  the  wise  and  open  mind,  he 
yet  was  not  actuated  in  doing  so  by  any  indifference  to 
the  lighter  and  more  active  interests  of  humanity.  It 
was  remarked  that  his  very  air  had  in  it  something  an- 
gelic. He  seemed  to  be  full  of  introversions  of  light, 
joy,  benignity,  and  devotion  at  once,  as  if  his  face  had 
been  overcast  with  a  golden  shower  of  love  and  purity; 
Strangers  even  noticed  this  "  marvellous  lustre  and  ir- 
radiation" in  his  eyes  and  countenance.  "A  divine 
gale,"  as  he  himself  said,  breathed  throughout  all  his 
life  as  well  as  his  works;  but,  however  far  it  lifted  him, 
it  never  inflated  him.  Ward,  in  his  life  of  this  remark- 
able man,  repeats  some  extraordinary  encomiums  passed 
upon  him  while  living  by  eminent  persons  who  knew 
him  well.  One  of  them  averred  that  he  looked  upon 
Dr.  More  as  "  the  holiest  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;" 
another  that  "  he  was  more  of  an  angel  than  a  man." 
More  substantial  proofs,  however,  than  words  of  the  re- 
spect felt  for  him  by  his  contemporaries  were  offered  in 
the  attentions  paid  to  him  by  the  learned  world.  Yet  it 
would  be  difficult  indeed  to  name  a  Christian  grace  in 
which  he  did  not  excel.  His  charity  and  humility  were 
not  less  conspicuous  than  his  piety.  "  His  very  cham- 
ber door  was  a  hospital  to  the  needy."  Self-denial  he 
regarded  as  the  practical  ground  of  moral  virtue ;  and 
in  his  own  heart  and  behavior  he  evinced  his  obser- 
vation that  humility  is  the  most  precious  part  of  pi- 
ety. The  fervor  of  his  direct  approaches  to  and  inter- 
course with  God  in  prayer  could  not  be  surpassed. 
When  the  winds  were  ruffling  about  him,  he  made  the 
utmost  endeavor  to  keep  low  and  humble,  that  he  might 
not  be  driven  from  that  anchor.  So  intense  were  his 
acts  of  worship,  and  accompanied  with  such  a  joyful 
sense  of  the  divine  presence,  that  his  friends,  when 
sometimes  coming  upon  him  unexpectedly  while  en- 
gaged in  prayer,  were  surprised  by  indications  of  peace 
and  joy  in  bis  countenance  truly  angelic  His  tem- 
per was  serene  and  cheerful,  his  discourse  serious,  yet 
lighted  up  with  playful  coruscations  of  wit  and  humor. 
"  Few  were  of  a  cheerfuller  spirit  than  he ;  none  of  a 
more  deep  felicity  and  enjoyment.  In  short,  he  pos- 
sessed in  as  great  purity  perhaps  as  it  has  existed  in 
any  man  of  modern  times  the  light,  sanctity,  and  bless- 


edness of  the  divine  life."  It  is  truly  said  by  Tulloch 
that, "  while  More  was  no  hero,  either  in  thought  or  in 
deed — his  speculations  were  too  transcendental  and  his 
life  too  retired  for  this — he  yet  comes  before  us  a  siugu- 
iarly  beautiful,  benign,  and  noble  character — one  of 
those  higher  spirits  who  help  us  to  feel  the  divine  pres- 
ence on  earth,  and  to  believe  in  its  reality."  His  works 
were  published  in  1679,  in  8  vols,  folio;  his  philosophi- 
cal writings  in  1662,  folio  (4th  ed.  1712) ;  his  theological 
works  in  1675,  folio.  An  analytical  catalogue  of  all  his 
works  may  be  found  in  Cattermole's  Literature  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and;  also  in  Tulloch's  Rat.  Theology, 
from  which  we  extract  this  view  of  More  as  a  writer : 
'*  More,  still  more  than  Cudworth,  repeats  himself,  add- 
ing prefaces  and  appendices  to  what  he  has  already 
written,  and  returning  again  and  again  upon  the  same 
track  of  thought.  The  germ,  in  fact,  of  most  of  his 
speculations  may  be  traced  in  his  early  Philosophical 
Poems,  His  genius  in  one  sense  was  singularly  fecund. 
Work  after  work  sprang  with  easy  luxuriance  from  his 
pen.  But  his  writings  do  not  exhibit  any  clear  growth 
or  system  of  ideas,  unfolding  themselves  gradually,  and 
maturing  to  a  more  comprehensive  rationality.  This 
lack  of  method  is  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the 
school.  Not  only  so,  in  his  later  productions  there  is 
rather  a  decay  than  an  increase  and  enrichment  of  the 
rational  element  To  enter  into  any  exposition  of  his 
cabalistical  studies,  of  his  discovery  of  Cartesianism  in 
the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  his  favorite  notion  of 
all  true  philosophers  descending  from  Moses  through 
Pythagoras  and  Plato ;  and,  still  more,  to  touch  his  pro- 
phetical theories — the  divine  science  which  he  finds  in 
the  dream  of  Ezekiel  or  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse— 
would  be  labor  thrown  away,  unless  to  illustrate  the 
weakness  of  human  genius,  or  the  singular  absurdities 
which  beset  the  progress  of  knowledge,  even  in  its  most 
favorable  stages.  The  supposition  that  all  higher  wis- 
dom and  speculation  were  derived  originally  from  Mo- 
ses and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  that  it  was  confir- 
matory both  of  the  truth  of  Scripture  and  the  results  of 
philosophy  to  make  out  this  traditionary  connection, 
was  widely  prevalent  in  the  17th  century.  It  was 
warmly  supported  and  elaborately  argued  by  some  of 
the  most  acute  and  learned  intellects.  Both  Cudworth 
and  More  profoundly  believed  in  this  connection.  But 
this  was  only  one  of  many  instances  of  their  lack  of 
critical  and  historical  judgment.  Historical  criticism, 
in  the  modern  sense,  was  not  even  then  dreamed  of;  and 
it  is  needless  to  consider  forgotten  delusions  which  have 
perished,  rather  with  the  common  growth  of  reason  than 
by  the  force  of  any  special  genius  or  discovery"  (ii,  351- 
353).  See  his  Prof  alio  Generalissimo  prefixed  to  his 
Opera  Omnia  (1679) ;  Ward,  Life  of  Henry  More  (Lond. 
1710,  8vo) ;  Burnet,  Hist,  of  his  own  Times ;  Tulloch, 
Rational  Theol.  atid  Christian  Pkilos.  in  England  in  the 
nth  Century  (Lond.  1872, 2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  803-409 ;  Mul- 
linger,  Cambridge  Characteristics  in  the  17th  Century 
(Lond.  1867, 8vo),  ch.  iv ;  Tennemann,  Hist.  PhiL  p.  802, 
321 ;  Morell,  Hist.  Mod.  Philos.  p.  208,  21 1  sq. ;  Stough- 
ton,  Eccles.  Hist,  ii,  385,  454,  482-485;  Hallam,  Iutrvd. 
to  Lit.  (see  Index  in  vol.  ii,  Harper's  edition) ;  Enfield, 
Hist.  Phil.  bk.  viti,  ch.  iii,  sec  3 ;  Theodore  Parker,  in 
Christian  Examiner,  vol.  xxvi,  art.  1 ;  xxvii,  48  sq. ;  Ret" 
rospective  Rev.  vol.  v  (1822).     (J.  H.  W.) 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  the  noted  chancellor  of  king 
Henry  VIII  of  England,  celebrated  for  the  part  he 
played  in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  his 
country  and  for  the  philosophical  views  he  espoused, 
was  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  Thomas  was  born  in  London  in 
1480  (some  say  1479,  others  again  1484),  and  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  Anthony's  School  in  Threadneedle  Street 
until  about  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  was  placed,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  times,  in  the  house  of  car- 
dinal Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  where  he  be- 
came known  to  Colet,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who  used  to  say 
"  there  was  but  one  wit  in  England,  and  that  was  young 
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Thomas  More."  In  1497  More  went  to  Oxford.  He  had 
rooms  in  St,  Mary's  Hall,  but  carried  on  his  studies  at 
Canterbury  College  (afterwards  Christ  Church).  Here 
he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Erasmus,  who 
resided  there  during  the  -greater  part  of  1497  and  1498, 
and  formed  a  friendship  which  continued  during  life. 
It  was  also  at  Oxford  that  More  composed  the  greater 
number  of  his  English  poems,  which,  though  deficient 
in  harmony  and  ease  of  versification,  are  spoken  of  by 
Ben  Jonson  as  models  of  English  literature.  After 
More  left  Oxford  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  soon  acquired  great  celebrity  for  his  legal  knowl- 
edge. He  was  appointed  reader  at  Kurnival's  Inn. 
where  he  delivered  lectures  on  law  for  three  years; 
and  about  the  same  time  he  also  delivered  lectures  at 
St.  Lawrence's  church  in  the  Old  Jewry,  on  the  work 
of  St.  Augustine,  De  Cicitate  Dei.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  religion,  morals,  and  law  were  then  taught 
together  without  distinction ;  yet  More,  in  his  lectures, 
did  not  so  much  discuss  the  points  of  divinity  as  the 
precepts  of  moral  philosophy  and  history.  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  known  that  More  also  did  delight  to  touch  on 
questions  of  theology,  for  he  was  always  fond  of  it,  and 
for  some  time  thought  of  taking  orders.  "  He  mani- 
fested," says  Mackintosh,  "a  predilection  for  monastic 
life,  and  is  said  to  have  practiced  some  of  those  austeri- 
ties and  self-inflictions  which  prevail  among  the  gloom- 
ier and  sterner  orders"  (Life,  in  Work*,  i,  405).  He  re- 
solved indeed  at  one  time  to  turn  monk,  and  actually 
became  a  lay-brother  of  the  Carthusian  convent  (the 
Charter-House)  in  London,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
passed  several  years.  But  he  finally  relinquished  the 
ecclesiastical  life,  influenced  perhaps  by  the  general  cor- 
ruption of  the  priestly  orders,  or,  as  Erasmus  has  it,  he 
preferred  to  bo  a  chaste  husband  rather  than  an  impure 
priest.  More  was  called  to  the  bar,  though  at  what 
time  ii  uncertain.  He  appears  to  have  acquired  an  ex- 
tensive practice.  He  came  to  be  generally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  speakers  of  his  day ;  indeed, 
his  reputation  became  so  great  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII  that  it  is  said  that  there  was 
no  case  of  consequence  before  any  court  of  law  in  which 
he  was  not  engaged  as  counsel.  About  1502  he  first 
entered  upon  public  office.  He  was  then  made  an  un- 
der-sheriff of  London,  an  office  at  that  time  of  great  legal 
responsibility.  Only  two  years  later  he  was  elected  to 
Parliament,  in  which  he  opposed  a  subsidy  which  had 
been  demanded  by  Henry  VII  for  the  marriage  of  his 
eldest  daughter.  In  consequence  of  this  opposition  More 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  Henry  VII,  a  prince  who 
never  forgave  an  injury;  and  had  not  the  king  died 
soon  afterwards,  More  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
the  country.  Notwithstanding  all  opposition  at  court, 
More  flourished,  and  gained  constantly  in  reputation 
and  friends.  His  graceful  and  varied  learning,  coupled 
as  it  was  with  sprightly,  inexhaustible  wit,  so  that 
Erasmus  could  write  of  him  that "  with  More  yon  might 
imagine  yourself  in  the  Academy  of  Plato,"  no  doubt 
contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  his  rapid  advance- 
ment. "  His  professional  practice  became  so  consider- 
able," says  Mackintosh,  ''that  about  the  accession  of 
Henry  VI IE  (1509)  it  produced  £400  a  year,  probably 
equivalent  to  an  annual  income  of  £5000  in  the  present 
day."  With  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne  More's  most  auspicious  days  began.  He  be- 
came a  favorite  of  his  royal  master,  always  so  quick  to 
detect  in  his  surroundings  whatever  and  whoever  was 
likely  to  prove  serviceable  to  him.  King  "  Harry"  re- 
marked More's  talents,  and  not  only  gladly  consulted 
him  on  affairs  of  state,  but  sought  him  as  the  compan- 
ion of  his  amusements  and  convivial  hours.  According 
to  the  account  of  Erasmus,  the  circle  there  collected 
most  have  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  engaging 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  it  was  adorned  by 
virtues  which  to  other  associations,  high  in  intellect, 
have  often  been  wanting.  More  was  appointed  to  sev- 
eral important  civil  offices,  and  even  employed  as  envoy 


on  foreign  missions.  Thus,  in  1514,  he  was  sent  to 
Flanders,  to  secure  favors  from  the  prince  afterwards 
known  as  emperor  Charles  V.  More  was  also  employed 
by  his  king  on  various  public  missions  to  France,  and 
so  interested  did  Henry  VIII  become  in  More  that  he 
ordered  cardinal  Wolsey,  then  his  chancellor,  to  engage 
More  in  the  service  of  the  court  Accordingly  More 
was  made  treasurer  of  the  exchequer  in  1520,  and  not 
only  acceptably  performed  his  public  functions,  but  also 
grew  in  popularity  with  the  courtiers  and  the  king,  by 
reason  of  his  sweet  temper  and  great  conversational 
power.  The  king  frequently  met  More,  and  enjoyed 
many  hours  with  him,  not  only  socially,  but  intellectu- 
ally. Indeed,  in  1521,  when  king  Harry  was  working 
up  his  reply  to  the  German  Reformer,  More  assisted  his 
royal  friend  by  casting  that  celebrated  treatise  against 
the  Protestant  effort  into  a  proper  method.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1521,  under  the  title  of  Assertio  septem  sacra~ 
mentorum  adversua  M.  Lutherum,  etc,  and  in  1523  More 
himself  published  Rtspomio  ad  convitia  M.  LutAeri  con- 
gesta  in  Uenricum  rtgem  A  nglia.  "  In  this  A  tuncer  to 
Luther"  says  Atterbury,  " More  has  forgot  himself  so 
as  to  throw  out  the  greatest  heap  of  nasty  language 
that  perhaps  ever  was  put  together;  and  that  the  book 
throughout  is  nothing  but  downright  ribaldry,  without 
a  grain  of  reason  to  support  it,  and  gave  to  the  author 
no  other  reputation  but  that  of  having  the  best  knack 
of  any  man  in  Europe  at  calling  bad  names  in  good 
Latin,  etc  The  like  censure  do  his  English  tracts 
against  Tindal,  Barnes,  etc,  deserve"  (Epistolary  Cor- 
respondence, iii,  452).  And  though  this  criticism  is 
rather  harsh,  it  was  yet  in  a  large  measure  deserved 
(comp.,  however,  More's  Apology,  in  which  he  denies 
these  charges  of  overzeal  against  heresy).  In  1523 
More  was  chosen  sneaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  now  entered  upon  a  career  in  which  for  a  time 
he  alienated  both  his  royal  master  and  the  chancel- 
lor. The  cardinal  had  taken  the  liberty  of  asking  a 
greater  subsidy  for  the  king  than  he  was  entitled  to, 
and  was  inclined  to  be  generally  lavish  in  his  expendi- 
tures for  the  crown,  as  well  as  very  unmindful  of  the 
ancient  liberties' and  privileges  of  the  house.  More  val- 
iantly defended  the  people's  cause,  and  hesitated  not  to 
speak  out,  though  it  endangered  his  popularity  with  the 
king.  Indeed,  More  had  never  deceived  himself  as  to 
the  extent  of  his  favor  with  the  king,  though  his  friend 
Erasmus  had  dared  to  assert  that  "the  king  would 
scarcely  ever  suffer  the  philosopher  to  quit  him,"  and 
though  Henry  visited  him  uninvited  at  Chelsea,  and 
walked  with  him  by  the  hour  in  his  garden,  M  holding 
his  arm  about  his  neck."  More  had  a  true  insight  into 
Henrv's  character,  and  clearlv  revealed  this  in  an  an- 
swer  which  he  once  gave  when  congratulated  by  his 
son-in-law,  Roper,  on  the  king's  favor :  "  If  my  head 
would  win  him  a  castle  in  France,  when  there  was  war 
between  us,  it  should  not  fail  to  go."  Henry's  faithful- 
ness, was,  however,  more  lasting  in  More's  case  than  it 
was  wont  to  be,  for  he  clung  to  him  notwithstanding 
this  waywardness,  and  shortly  after  caused  his  appoint- 
ment as  chancellor  of  Lancaster,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
cardinal  in  1529  More  was  even  more  strongly  impressed 
with  his  royal  friend's  affection  by  his  appointment  to 
the  high  chancellorship  of  all  England,  vacated  by  the 
disgrace  of  Wolsey.  Here  was  more  than  usual  ex- 
pression of  confidence  and  affection.  The  favor  was, 
moreover,  the  more  extraordinary  as  he  was  a  layman, 
and  it  was  wont  to  be  the  custom  to  invest  an  ecclesi- 
astic with  the  office  of  lord  chancellor.  But  it  was  af- 
terwards revealed  why  this  apparent  warmth  and  fervor. 
Henry  had  simply  advanced  More  to  the  chancellorship 
with  the  hope  that  he  would  assist  him  in  his  divorce, 
and  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
been  elevated  to  the  high  chancellorship  than  the  king 
pressed  him  strongly  for  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 
But  More  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  he  looked  with  a  certain  degree  of  horror  upon 
a  project  which  was  denounced  by  the  pontifical  head  of 
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the  Church,  and  therefore  begged  Henry  to  excuse  him 
from  giving  an  opinion.  This  was  granted  Tor  a  time  -, 
but  as  it  was  evident  that  Henry  had  determined  to  ef- 
fect the  divorce,  and  would  soon  require  the  active  co- 
operation of  his  chancellor,  More,  who  determined  not  to 
be  a  party  to  the  transaction,  finally  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  retire  from  the  office,  May  16,1532.  From 
this  time  Henry,  who  never  seems  to  have  recollected 

least  degree  thwarted,  appears  to  have  resolved  upon 
the  destruction  of  hi*  old  favorite.  Anne  Dolevn's  cor- 
onation being  fixed  for  May  81, 1633,  aU  fair  means  were 
used  in  win  him  over ;  and  when  these  proved  ineffect- 
ual, recourse  was  had  to  threats  and  terrors.  Mure  was 
included  in  the  bill  uf  attainder  which  was  passed  against 
Elizabeth  Barton,  the  celebrated  nun  of  Kent,  and  " 


onable 


;  ground 


tbat  be  had  encouraged  Elizabeth ; 
in  the  case  was  msdc  so  clear  that  his  name  nan  to  De 
withdrawn  from  the  hill  of  accusation.  He  was  then 
accuaed  of  other  Crimea,  but  with  the  same  effect-  Yet 
tbe  court  party  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
tbeir  vindictive  master.  By  a  law  passed  in  the  session 
of  1533-34  it  was  made  high-treason,  by  writing,  print, 
deed,  or  act,  to  do  anything  to  tbe  prejudice,  etc!,  of  the 
king's  lawful  matrimony  with  queen  Anne;  and  it  was 
also  provided  that  all  persons  should  lake  an  oath  to 
'n  the  whole  contents  of  tbe  statute.    At  tbe 


er  the  oatb,  and  on  April  IB,  1681,  More  was  sum- 
moned before  them  to  take  it.  This  More  declined  do- 
ing, but  at  the  same  time  offered  to  swear  that  he  would 
maintain  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne  as  estab- 
lished by  Parliament.   In  consequence  of  his  refusing  to 


takotb 


oath,  1 


in  the  same  year  two  statutes  were  passed  to  attaint  More 
and  Fisher  [see  Fishes,  John]  of  misprision  of  treason, 
with  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  and  loss  of  goods. 
More  remained  in  prison  for  thirteen  months,  during 
which  time  several  efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to 
take  the  oath,  and  also  to  subscribe  to  the  king's  eccle- 
siastical supremacy.  His  reputation  and  credit  being 
very  great  in  the  kingdom,  and  much  being  apprchend- 

Ituments  that  could  be  devised  were  alleged  to  him  by 
archbishop  Cranmer  and  others  to  persuade  him  to  a 
compliance,  and  many  fair  promises  were  made  from  the 
king  to  induce  him  (hereto ;  but,  as  nothing  could  pre- 
vail, he  was  finally  brought  to  trial  for  high-treason. 
He  appear!  to  have  been  indicted  under  the  statute  al- 
luded to  above,  which  made  it  high-treason  to  do  any- 
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thing  to  the  prejudice  nf  Henry's  lawful  marriage  with 
queen  Anne,  and  also  for  refusing  to  admit  the  king's 
ecclesiastical  supremacy;  and  although  the  evidence 
against  him  completely  failed,  he  was  found  guilty  and 
condemned  to  death.  He  was  beheaded  July  6, 1586, 
and  met  his  fate  with  intrepidity  and  even  cheerfulness. 
In  the  words  of  Addison:  "The  innocent  mirth  which 
had  been  so  conspicuous  in  his  life  did  not  forsake  bim 
to  tbe  hut.  When  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  he 
desired  the  executioner  to  wait  until  be  had  removed 
his  beard,  'for  that  had  never  offended  bis  highness.' 
He  did  not  look  upon  the  severing  of  his  head  from  b  is 
body  as  a  circumstance  which  ought  to  produce  any 
change  in  the  disposition  of  his  mind ;  and  as  be  died 
in  a  fixed  and  settled  hope  of  immortality,  he  thought 
any  unusual  degree  of  sorrow  and  concern  improper" 
(A'pectaror,  No,  849).  His  body  was  first  interred  in  the 
Tower,  but  was  afterwards  begged  and  obtained  by  his 
'  daughter,  Margaret  Roper,  and  deposited  in  tbe  chancel 
of  the  church  at  Chelsea,  where  a  monument,  with  an 
inscription  written  by  himself,  had  been  some  time  be- 
fore erected,  and  is  still  to  be  seen.  His  bead  was  placed 
on  London  Bridge,  hut  was  taken  down  and  preserved 
also  by  bis  daughter  in  a  vault  belonging  to  tbe  Roper 
family,  under  a  chapel  adjoining  St.  Dunstan's  church 
in  Canterbury,  The  story  of  Margaret's  tenderness  and 
devotion  to  herfatber  should  live  as  long  aa  the  English 
language  endures. 

Mote  was  the  author  of  many  and  various  works, 
which  were  mostly  in  defence  of  Romanism,  and  direct- 
ed against  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  Church 
of  bis  day.  They  have  no  value  now  as  literary  pro- 
ductions. There  is,  however,  one  work  of  his  which 
deserves  special  notice.  It  is  entitled  Dr.  optima  rti- 
pvbiiae  ifulti  deque  nova  inula  Utopia  (Lovanni,  1566, 
4to),  the  first  communistic  writing  by  an  English  au- 
thor. It  criticises  the  English  government  and  Euro- 
pean politics,  and  is  an  account  of  an  imaginary  com- 
monwealth on  the  island  of  Utopia,  feigned  to  have 
been  discovered  by  a  companion  uf  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
and  from  whom  More  learns  the  (ale.  Society  is  rep- 
resented there  as  an  ideal  system,  in  which  opinions  are 
expressed  with  great  boldness  and  originality,  and  espe- 
cially favorable  to  freedom  of  inquiry  even  in  religion. 
In  it  all  its  members  would  labor  for  the  public  good, 
all  being  equally  obliged  to  contribute,  and  the  only  dif- 
ference being  in  the  nature  of  the  labor;  all  ita  members 
would  thus  bo  on  a  footing  of  absolute  equality,  all  prop- 
erty bo  in  common,  all  forms  of  religinn  perfectly  free, 
etc  "Many  questions  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
citizen,"  says  Lieber,  "are  discussed  in  a  spirit  far  in 
advance  of  hi*  time.  He  recommended  perfect  freedom 
of  conscience,  which  was  a  thing  absolutely  unknown 
then,  and  for  centuries  afterwards''  (PaVtienl  £1*10, 
pt.  i,  p.  332).  Uf  the  work,  as  a  whole,  lord  Campbell 
say*  tbat  "rince  tbe  time  of  Plato  there  had  been  no 
composition  given  10  the  world  which,  for  imagination, 
for  philosophical  disc  rim  ins  lion  uf  men  and  manners, 
and  for  felicity  of  expression,  could  be  compared  to  the 
Utopia"  (lift!  of  the  Lord  CtanctUori ;  Lift  of  Sir 
Thtmuii  More).  Hallam  pronounces  it  "the  only  work 
of  genius  that  England  can  boast  in  this  age"  {Lit.  Hut. 
,.f  Europe  [1th  ed.  ISM],  p.  276).  Yet,  though  Sir 
Thomas  advocated  such  lofty  principles  in  his  Utopia. 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  not  himself  altogether 
free  from  the  religious  bias  of  the  times,  being  not  only 
a  most  strenuous  advocate  of  the  power  of  the  pope,  but 
also  a  vehement  opponent  and  persecutor  of  heretics. 
It  is  true  Erasmus  cites  aa  proof  of  Here's  clemency 
"  that  while  he  was  chancellor  no  man  was  put  to  death 
for  these  pestilent  dogmas;"  but  Fronde  contradicts  this 
statement,  and  implicates  Sir  Thomas  in  the  persecu- 
tions for  conscience'  sake.  There  is,  however,  a  solemn 
declaration  by  the  chancellor  himself  in  his  Apology 
(published  in  1538),  in  which  he  expressly  denies  that 
lie  was  guilty  of  any  cruel  treatment  of  the  heretics. 
It  was  never  contradicted  in  bis  own  tints,  and  there- 
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fore  should  be  well  considered  before  Froude's  state- 
ment is  accepted. 

If  now,  from  his  works,  we  turn  to  the  personal  char- 
acter of  Sir  Thomas  More,  we  find  that  he  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  have  been,  "for  justice,  contempt  of 
money,  humility,  and  a  true  generosity  of  mind,  an  ex- 
ample to  the  age  in  which  he  lived?'  His  Christian 
temper,  too,  we  may  add,  was  such  as  made  him  an 
honor  to  the  Christian  cause  in  general.  It  is  true  he 
declared  upon  the  scaffold  that  he  died  in  and  for  the 
faith  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  any  Church  might 
have  wished  him  theirs;  and  therefore  that  Church  has 
placed  him,  not  without  reason,  among  the  brightest  of 
her  martyrs.  "More,"  says  bishop  Burnet,  "was  the 
glory  of  his  age ;  and  his  advancement  was  the  king's 
honor  more  than  his  own,  who  was  a  true  Christian 
philosopher.  He  thought  the  cause  of  the  king's  di- 
vorce was  just,  and  as  long  as  it  was  prosecuted  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  so  long  he  favored  it;  but  when  he  saw 
that  a  breach  with  that  court  was  likely  to  follow,  he  left 
the  post  he  was  in  with  a  superior  greatness  of  mind. 
It  was  a  fall  great  enough  to  retire  from  that  into  a  pri- 
vate state  of  life,  but  the  carrying  matters  so  far  against 
him  as  the  king  did  was  one  of  the  justest  reproaches 
of  that  reign.  More's  superstition  seems  indeed  con- 
temptible, but  the  constancy  of  his  mind  was  truly  won- 
derful" {Hist.  Reformation,  iii,  100).  A  British  writer 
of  considerable  note  thus  summarizes  upon  More :  "  The 
terseness  and  liveliness  of  his  sayings,  his  sweet  temper 
and  affectionate  disposition,  his  blameless  life,  his  learn- 
ing and  probity,  combine  to  make  a  union  of  perfect 
simplicity  with  moral  and  intellectual  greatness  which 
will  forever  endear  his  memory  to  his  countrymen  of 
every  sect  and  party."  The  English  works  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  were  collected  and  published  at  London 
in  1557,  and  his  Latin  works  at  Louvain  in  1556.  His 
letters  to  Erasmus  are  printed  in  the  collection  of  Eras- 
mus's letters  published  at  London  in  1642.  His  Utopia, 
which  has  been  translated  into  many  European  lan- 
guages, and  has  had  a  world-wide  circulation,  was  given 
an  English  dress  by  Robynson  (Lond.  1551),  by  bishop 
Burnet,  and  more  recently  by  Arthur  Cayley  (Lond. 
1808).  The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More  has  been  written 
by  his  son-in-law,  Roper,  who  married  his  favorite 
daughter  Margaret  (Lond.  1626) ;  by  his  great-grand- 
son, T.  More  (1626);  by  Hoddesden  (Lond.  1652);  by 
Cayley  (1808) ;  by  Walter  [R.  C]  (Lond.  1840) ;  and  by 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  Lives  of  Eminent  British 
Statesmen,  published  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclop,, 
and  in  MiscelL  Works  (Lond.  1854,  18mt>),  i,  393  sq. 
See  also  lord  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors ; 
Froude,  Hist,  of  Engl  vol.  ii,  ch.  ix,  reviewed  in  North 
Brit.  Rev,  1859 ;  Burnet,  Oum  Times,  i,  155  sq. ;  Words- 
worth, Eccles.  Biog.  ii,  49  sq. ;  Soames,  Reformed  Ch. 
of  Eng.  vol  i  and  ii ;  Macaulay,  Crit.  and  Hist  Es- 
says, ii,  543 ;  Seebohm,  The  Oxford  Reformers  of  1498 
(Lond.  1869) ;  Edinburgh  Rev.  xiv,  360 ;  Westminster 
Rev.  xi,  193 ;  Foreign  Rev.  v,  391 ;  Retrospective  Rev. 
(1822),  v,  249;  North  American  Rev.  viii,  181 ;  lxvi, 
272 ;  National  Qu.  Rev.  June,  1863,  art.  iii. 

Morea.    See  Greece,  Kingdom  of. 

Moreau,  Gabriel  Francis,  a  French  prelate, 
was  born  at  Paris  Sept  24,  1721.  Descended  from  a 
lawyer's  family,  he  became  council  scribe  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  and  was  in  1737  provided  with  a  sine- 
cure canonship  in  the  metropolitan  church,  but  rapidly 
rose  to  distinction,  and  in  1759  was  made  bishop  of 
Yence.  In  1763  he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Macon. 
After  the  concordat  of  1801  he  obtained  the  bishopric 
of  Autun,  where  he  died,  Sept.  8, 1802.  The  first  con- 
sul (Napoleon  Bonaparte)  esteemed  him  highly,  and  de- 
manded from  the  pope  the  cardinal's  hat  for  him.  His 
literary  remains,  however,  are  scanty,  consisting  mainly 
of  a  few  funeral  sermons  on  distinguished  individuals, 
viz.  Oraisonfunebre  de  Ferdinand  VI  et  Marie  de  Por- 
tugal, roi  et  reine  d'Espagne  (1760),  and  Oraisonfunebre 


deM.le  Due  de  Bourgogne  (1761).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
Generate,  xxxvi,  479. 

Moreau,  Jean,  a  French  theologian,  was  born  at 
Laval  near  the  opening  of  the  16th  century.  He  was 
educated  at  Paris,  and  when  about  thirty  years  of  age 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  the  University 
of  Paris.  He  next  became  canon  at  the  cathedral  of 
Meaux.  He  died  about  1584.  His  work,  Nomenclatura 
seu  Legenda  aurea  pont\ficum  Cenomanensium,  ab  anno 
Verbi  incarnati  902  usque  ad  annum  1572,  is  still  pre- 
served in  MS.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gener.  xxxvi,  475. 

Moreau,  Mace\  a  French  martyr  to  Protestant 
Christianity,  was  born  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  flourished  at  Troyes,  in  Champagne.  He  was 
reared  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  about  1547 
accepted  the  Reformed  faith,  and  went  to  Geneva  to 
study  theology.  In  1550  he  returned  to  France,  go- 
ing about  the  country  distributing  tracts  that  might 
turn  men's  attention  from  this  world's  affairs  to  spirit- 
ual things.  While  at  Troyes  he  was  entrapped  by 
Romanists,  and  after  a  short  imprisonment  brought  to 
trial  before  the  Inquisition,  and  condemned  to  death  at 
the  stake  unless  he  should  recant.  This  he  refused  to 
do ;  and  he  continued  steadfast  even  at  the  stake, "  until 
he  was  smothered  by  the  flames,  and  his  voice  on  earth 
forever  hushed."  See  Hurst,  Martyrs  to  the  Tract 
Cause  (N.  Y.  1872, 18mo),  p.  111. 

Mo'reh  (Heb.  Moreh',  fniB,  an  archer,  as  in  1 
Sam.  xxxi,  8,  etc.,  or  teaching,  as  in  Isa.  ix,  14),  an  old 
title  that  appears  in  the  designation  of  two  localities  of 
central  Palestine. 

1.  Apparently  a  Canaanite  (perhaps  a  chief,  like 
Mamre),  B.C  2088,  owning  or  inhabiting  the  region 
south  of  Sbechem,  from  whom  the  grove  Cji^M,  oak 
[also  in  the  plur.],  Auth.  Vers,  "plain")  of  Moreh  de- 
rived its  name  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  who 
made  this  his  first  tarrying-place  in  the  land  (Gen.  xii, 
6,  where  the  Sept.  has  »)  dpvc,  >)  vi^XfjXty,Vulg.  con- 
vallis  Ulustris),  a  designation  that  continued  till  the  ex- 
ode  (Deut.  xi,  30,  Sept. »)  dpvc  t)  v\j/ti\rj,Vu\g.  vallis 
tendens  et  intrans  procul) — "  the  first  of  that  long  suc- 
cession of  sacred  and  venerable  trees  which  dignified 
the  chief  places  of  Palestine,  and  formed  not  the  least 
interesting  link  in  the  chain  which  so  indissolubly  united 
the  land  to  the  history  of  the  nation.  See  Oak.  Here 
Jehovah '  appeared'  to  Abraham,  who  here  built  the  first 
of  the  series  of  altars  (it  may  be  roughly  said  that 
Abraham  built  altars,  Isaac  dug  wells,  Jacob  erected 
stones)  which  marked  the  various  spots  of  his  residence 
in  the  Promised  Land,  and  dedicated  it  '  to  Jehovah, 
who  appeared  (F1K13,  again,  as  if  a  play  upon  the 
name  of  the  place)  unto  him'  (Gen.  xii,  7).  It  was  at 
the  'place  of  Shechem'  (ver.  6),  close  to  (ixx)  the 

mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (Deut  xi,  30),  where 
the  Samar.  Cod.  adds  '  over  against  Shechem.'  Ecclus. 
1,  26  perhaps  contains  a  play  on  the  name  Moreh — 
'that  foolish  people  (u  Xabc  opwpoc)  who  dwell  in  Si- 
chem.'  If  the  pun  existed  in  the  Hebrew  text,  it  may 
have  been  between  Sichem  and  Sichor  (drunken).  A 
trace  of  this  ancient  name,  curiously  reappearing  after 
many  centuries,  is  probably  to  be  found  in  Morthia, 
which  is  given  on  some  ancient  coins  as  one  of  the 
titles  of  Neapoiis,  i.  e.  Shechem,  and  by  Pliny  and  Jo- 
sephus  as  M amort  ha  or  Mabortha  (Reland,  Diss.  Ill, 
§  8).  The  latter  states  {War,  iv,  8, 1)  that  'it  was  the 
name  by  which  the  place  was  called  by  the  country 
people'  (Imxutpioi),  who  thus  kept  alive  the  ancient 
appellation,  just  as  the  peasants  of  Hebron  did  that  of 
Kirjath-arba  down  to  the  date  of  Sir  John  Mandeville's 
visit"  (Smith).  From  the  notices  given,  the  grove  of 
Moreh  appears  to  have  been  a  forest  occupying  the 
ridge  afterwards  known  as.  the  mountains  of  Ephraim. 
(The  treatise  of  Chr.  J.  Grabener,  De  Alton  Moreh,  Lips. 
1737,  is  valueless.) 

2.  An  eminence  (bill  of  Moreh,  rnlail  n?!tf ,  i.  q. 
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teacher's  hill;  Sept.  fiovvbc  too  'Auopi  v.  r.  Tapaut- 
$auopai,Yu\g.  colli*  excelsus)  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  well  of  Harod,  near  which  the 
Midianitish  host  was  encamped  when  attacked  by  Gid- 
eon (Judg.  vii,  1) ;  probably  identical  with  that  known 
as  Little  Herman,  the  modern  Jebel  ed-Duhy  (see  Ber- 
tbcau,  Comment,  ad  loc),  or,  rather,  one  of  the  lower 
southern  spurs  of  this  mountain  (where  ruins  are  still 
extant),  since  it  is  itself  too  lofty  (1839  feet,  Van  de 
Velde,  Memoir,  p.  178)  for  a  military  encampment.  It 
is  a  bare  gray  ridge  parallel  to  Mount  Gilboa  on  the 
north,  and  between  them  lay  the  battle-field.  No  doubt 
— although  the  fact  is  not  mentioned — the  enemy  kept 
near  the  foot  of  Mount  Moreh,  for  the  sake  of  some 
spring  or  springs  which  issued  from  its  base,  as  the  Ain- 
Charod  did  from  that  on  which  Gideon  was  planted. 
See  Harod.  The  hostile  camp  probably  extended 
from  the  village  of  Shunem  on  the  west  down  to  the 
strong  city  of  Betbshan  on  the  east,  for  we  are  told  that 
"the  Midianites  and  the  Amalekites,  and  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  east,  lay  along  the  valley  like  grasshoppers 
for  multitude"  (ver.  12).  The  mountain  is  the  site  nut 
only  of  Shunem,  but  also  of  Endor  and  Nain  (see  Por- 
ter, Hand-book,  p.  857  sq.).  Whether  this  place  has  any 
connection  with  the  preceding  is  doubtful;  and  it  is  still 
more  unlikely  that  either  is  related  to  Moriah,  as  thought 
by  Stanley  (6'in.  and  Pal  p.  141,  232).  Van  de  Velde 
locates  the  battle  too  far  south  {Syr.  and  ft*/,  ii,  341). 
See  Gideon. 

Morehead,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of 
some  note,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  this  century. 
But  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  He  was  for 
some  time  rector  of  St.  Paul's  in  Edinburgh,  and  there 
attained  to  distinction  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Subsequently 
he  became  rector  of  Easington,  Yorkshire,  and  died  in 
1840.  He  was  one  of  the  early  and  most  valued  con- 
tributors to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  His  works  arc, 
Tour  to  the  Holy  Land  (18mo) : — Discourses  on  Relig- 
ious Belief  (Edinb.  1809,  8vo;  4th  ed.  1811-16,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  commended  by  lord  Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, xiv,  82-95 : — Sermons  (181G,  8vo) : — Dialogues  on 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  (1830,  12mo);  praised 
by  Lowndes's  Brit,  Lib,  p.  941,  the  Edinb,  Rev,,  and  the 
British  contemporary  press  generally,  in  most  unquali- 
fied terms:  —  Explanation  of  St,  Paufs  Epistles  (1843, 
fcp.  8vo)  i— Philosophical  Dialogues  (1845,  8vo). 

Morel,  Claude,  a  French  theologian  and  preacher 
of  note,  flourished  in  the  17th  century.  He  was  a  doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne  and  court  preacher,  but  is  best 
known  as  a  passionate  adversary  of  the  Jansenists,  He 
published  against  them  La  conduite  de  Saint  Augustin 
contre  les  Pelagiens  (1658),  and  1J  Oracle  de  la  Verite",  ou 
VEglise  de  Dieu  contre  toutes  sortes  dhiresies  (1666). 
The  Jansenists  failed  not  to  answer  him,  as  four  pieces 
still  attest,  viz.  a  Latin  epistle  in  prose,  two  pieces  in 
Latin  verse  inveighing  against  him,  and  a  French  son- 
net. In  1659  the  council  of  state  instituted  proceedings 
against  these  Jansenistic  opponents  and  sentenced  them. 
— Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog,  Generale,  xxxvi,  523. 

Morel,  Gulllaume,  a  learned  French  printer, 
noted  for  the  valuable  editions  he  published  of  the  writ- 
ings of  distinguished  ecclesiastical  writers,  was  born  at 
Le  Tilleul,  near  Mortain,  in  1505.  He  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Turnebius  (1550)  in  the  office  of  director  of  the 
royal  printing-office,  and  died  in  1561.  Besides  his  edi- 
tions of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  (Aristotle,  Strabo,  Dio 
Cbrysostomus,  Cicero,  etc),  he  published  French  trans- 
lations of  the  treatise  on  the  use  of  images  approved  by 
the  seventh  Nicene  Council,  and  of  John  Damascenus's 
Treatise  on  Images,  —  Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog,  Generate, 
xxxvi.  515. 

Morelt  Jean,  a  French  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
Protestant  Christianity  in  its  earliest  days  in  France, 
was  born  in  1538  near  Lisieux,  of  a  poor  and  obscure 
family  in  Normandy.  He  sought  the  capital,  and 
though  without  means  contrived  to  pursue  and  finish 


a  scholarly  education,  during  this  period  earning  his 
living  partly  by  instruction,  partly  by  work  in  a  print- 
ing-office. Thereafter,  it  is  not  known  from  what  mo- 
tive, he  made  a  journey  to  Geneva,  and  returned  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  religious  doctrines.  He  then 
entered  the  service  of  the  (Calvinistic)  minister,  An- 
toine  de  Chandien,  both  as  domestic  and  secretary. 
While  in  this  position  the  police  came  to  seize  the 
books  written  in  favor  of  the  new  religion,  and  he,  along 
with  his  master,  was  arrested.  Chandieu,  at  the  recla- 
mation of  the  king  of  Navarre,  was  soon  set  at  liberty; 
but  Morel  was  placed  in  one  of  the  most  dismal  dun- 
geons of  the  Chatelet,  and  thence  transported  to  Fort 
l'Evdque,  where  he  had  to  undergo  numerous  interroga- 
tories. He  resisted  the  entreaties  of  his  judges  and  the 
urgent  requests  of  his  relatives,  who  tried  to  make  him 
abjure  his  creed,  and  Feb.  16, 1559,  was  declared  a  her- 
etic, expelled  from  the  Church,  and  surrendered  to  the 
secular  power.  Four  days  later  he  was  found  dead  in 
the  Conciergerie — rumor  reported  poisoned.  Like  the 
condemned  dying  in  prison,  his  body  was  buried  the  day 
following;  but  by  order  of  the  procureur-gcneral  it  was 
disinterred,  brought  back  to  the  Conciergerie,  carried 
in  a  rubbish-cart  to  the  area  before  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  publicly  burned,  Feb.  27,  1559. — Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Generate,  xxxvi,  517. 

Morel,  Robert,  a  French  Benedictine  monk,  was 
bora  in  1653  at  La  Chaise  Dieu,  in  Auvcrgne.  He  took 
holy  orders  at  the  abbey  of  Saint  Faron  de  Meaux  in 
1671 ;  was  sent  to  the  abbey  of  Saint  Germain  des  Pre's 
to  finish  his  studies,  and  in  1680  became  its  librarian.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  superior  (prior)  of  a  convent  at 
Meulan,  and  at  Saint  Crespin  de  Soissons,  and  secretary 
to  the  visiting  officer  of  France.  Deafness,  with  which 
he  became  afflicted,  obliged  him  to  resign  these  offices, 
and  he  retired  in  1699  to  Saint  Denis,  near  Paris,  where 
he  divided  the  rest  of  his  life  between  pious  religious 
exercises  and  the  editing  of  several  ascetic  works.  He 
died  Aug.  19, 1731,  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  clear,  well-balanced,  fertile  mind  *,  his  words 
breathed  charity  and  righteousness;  but  great  modesty, 
joined  to  simplicity,  served  to  conceal  his  talents.  His 
publications  are :  Effusions  de  caur,  ou  entretiens  spiri- 
tuels  et  affect\fs  dune  dme  avec  Dieu  sur  chaque  verset 
des  Psaumes  et  des  Cantiques  de  VEglise  (Paris,  1716) : — 
Meditations  sur  la  regie  de  Saint- Benoit  (Paris,  1717): 
— Entretiens  spirituals  sur  les  £cangiles  (Paris,  1720) : — 
Entretiens  spirituels  pour  servir  de  preparation  a  la 
mort  (Paris,  J721)  \— Imitation  de  Jesus-Christ,  a  trans- 
lation, with  additional  pieces  (Pari?,  1723): — Medita- 
tions Chritiennes  sur  les  Evangiles  (Paris,  1726) : — Du 
bonheur  dun  simple  Religieux  et  d'une  simjile  Religieuse, 
qui  aiment  leur  etat  et  leurs  devoirs  (Paris,  1728) : — De 
Vespirance  Chritienne  (Paris,  1728) : — Effusion  de  carter 
sur  le  Cantique  des  Cantiques  (Paris,  1780). — Hoefer, 
Nouv,  Biog,  Generale,  xxxvi,  524. 

Morell,  Samuel,  an  Irish  Presbyterian  minister, 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century.  He 
was  born  about  1744,  and  was  educated  at  Dublin.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  rare  promise,  and  was  very  much 
liked  as  a  minister.  He  began  preaching  when  not 
more  than  twenty-five  years  old  at  Tullylish,  in  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  but  during  the  civil  disturbances  of 
1772  he  was  persecuted  for  the  part  he  took  in  behalf 
of  law  and  order,  and  in  a  riot  which  occurred  on  the 
6th  of  March  of  that  year  he  was  shot  down  in  the 
streets,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound.  See 
Keid  and  Killen,  Hist,  PresbyL  Ch,  in  Ireland,  iii,  870. 

Morell,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  critic 
and  lexicographer,  was  born  at  Eton  in  1708.  He  stud- 
ied first  at  Eton,  then  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
a  fellow  of  King's  College.  He  was  noted,  however, 
not  as  a  theologian,  but  as  a  classical  scholar.  He  pub- 
lished valuable  editions  of  Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary 
and  Hedericus's  Greek  Lexicon,  and  was  the  author  of 
Annotations  on  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand' 
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ing  (1794).  He  edited  the  plays  of  Euripides  and  jEschy- 
lus,  translated  the  Epistle*  of  Seneca,  assisted  Hogarth 
in  writing  his  Analysis  of  Beauty,  and  selected  the  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  for  Handel's  oratorios.  Several  of  his 
best  sermons  were  also  published ;  among  these,  one  on 
the  death  of  queen  Caroline  (1739, 8vo).  He  died  in 
1784. 

Morellet,  Andri£,  a  celebrated  French  abbot,  noted 
for  his  literary  labors,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1727,  and 
educated  in  the  Sorbonne,  at  Paris.  He  became  a  friend 
of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  and  D'  Alembert,  to  whose 
Encyclopedic  he  also  contributed.  He  translated  into 
French  Beccaria's  treatise  On  Crimes  and  Penalties 
(1766),  and  wrote  several  treatises  on  political  economy, 
and  many  others,  among  which  is  Melanges  de  la  Lite- 
rature et  de  la  Philosophic  du  dix-huitieme  Steele  (Par- 
is, 1818, 4  vols.  8vo).  In  1786  he  was  admitted  to  the 
French  Academy,  and  concealed  its  archives  at  the  risk 
of  bis  life  during  the  reign  of  terror.  He  died  in  1819. 
See  Lemontey,  Eloge  de  Morellet,  prefixed  to  Morellet's 
Memoires  (1821,  2  vols.) ;  Nouv.  Biog,  Generate,  a.  v. ; 
"Morellet  and  his  Contemporaries,"  in  the  North  Amer. 
Tier.  Oct  1822,  by  A.  H.  Everett. 

Morelll,  Coslmo,  an  Italian  architect  of  consid- 
erable note  among  those  of  the  last  century,  deserves-  a 
place  here  because  his  life-labors  were  very  largely  de- 
voted to  ecclesiastical  architecture.  He  was  born  at  Im- 
ola  in  1782,  and  was  the  son  of  Domenico  Morelli  (also 
an  architect),  and  studied  under  Domenico  Trifogli,  who 
executed  several  works  of  merit  at  Imola.  It  was  Co- 
simo's  good  fortune  to  obtain  powerful  patronage  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  professional  career — first,  that  of 
Giovan-Carlo  Bandi,  bishop  of  Imola,  for  whom  he  made 
designs  for  rebuilding  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  and 
through  him  that  of  his  nephew  Giovanni  Antonio 
Braschi,  who  was  elevated  to  the  papal  throne  in  1775, 
with  the  name  of  Pius  VI.  The  new  pontiff,  who  en- 
tertained a  personal  regard  for  Morelli,  obtained  for  him 
the  appointment  of  city  architect  at  Cesena  (the  pope's 
native  town),  and  various  other  commissions.  He  died, 
after  a  severe  paralytic  attack,  in  February,  1812.  The 
principal  structures  executed  by  him  in  the  line  in 
which  we  are  interested  are  the  cathedral  of  ImoU,  the 
metropolitan  church  at  Fermo,  the  duomo  at  Macerata, 
and  the  conventual  church  at  Fossombrone,  St.  Petronio 
at  Castel  Bolognese,  a  church  at  Barbiano,  that  of  the 
nuns  of  St.  Chiara  at  Imola,  and  St  Maria  in  regola  in 
the  same  city,  and  another  church  at  Lugo ;  also  some 
alterations  in  the  metropolitan  church  at  Ravenna.  See 
Tipaldo,  Biogr.  degli  Italiani  iltustri;  EngL  Cyclop,  s.  v. ; 
Spooner,  Biog.  Diet,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  588. 

Morelli,  Giacomo,  Abbe,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic, 
noted  for  his  antiquarian  labors,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  librarians  of  modern  times,  was  born  at 
Venice,  April  14, 1745.  He  was  the  son  of  poor  parents, 
who  were  unable  to  give  him  a  liberal  education.  It 
was  against  their  will  that  he  resolved  to  enter  the 
Church,  although  in  all  other  respects  he  always  showed 
the  greatest  deference  to  their  wishes.  He  afterwards 
supplied  the  deficiencies  of  his  education  by  private 
study,  and  the  knowledge  which  he  thus  acquired  was 
more  substantial  and  extensive  than  that  of  any  of  his 
Italian  contemporaries,  though  it  was  not  till  late  in 
life  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and 
French  languages.  His  love  of  independence  induced 
him  to  refuse  several  very  advantageous  offers  that 
were  made  to  him  both  by  the  Church  and  by  wealthy 
collectors  of  books  at  Venice,  and  he  continued  to  live 
as  a  simple  abbe.  He  formed,  however,  an  intimate 
friendship  with  the  patrician  Farsetti,  of  whose  rich 
collection  of  MSS.  he  published  a  catalogue,  under  the 
title  of  Bibliotheca  Manuscritta  del  bali  T.  G.  Farsetti 
(Venice,  1771-80,  2  vols.  12mo).  While  this  work  was 
in  course  of  publication,  he  also  wrote  Dissertazione  Sto- 
rica  intorno  alia  Publica  Libreria  di  8.  Marco  (Venice, 
1774),  in  which  he  discussed  and  solved  a  great  many 


questions  connected  with  the  history  of  literature.  He 
then  prepared  a  similar  work  on  the  history  of  the 
library  of  the  academy  at  Padua,  whither  he  had  ac- 
companied his  friend  Farsetti ;  but  the  materials  which 
he  collected  for  that  purpose  were  unfortunately  left  in 
the  hands  of  Colle,  the  historiographer  of  that  institu- 
tion, through  whose  carelessness  they  were  lost  In 
1776  he  published  a  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  ancient 
writers  which  were  in  the  library  of  the  Narni  family; 
and  somewhat  later  a  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  Italian 
works  contained  in  the  same  library.  These  works 
alone  would  have  sufficed  to  secure  to  Morelli  an  honor- 
able place  among  the  eminent  bibliographers  of  modern 
times;  but  he  acquired  a  still  greater  reputation  as 
librarian  of  the  library  of  St  Mark — an  office  which  he 
received  in  1778,  and  which  he  held  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  May  5, 1819.  In  1795  he  discovered  a 
considerable  fragment  of  the  55th  book  of  Dion  Cas- 
sius,  which  he  published  at  Bassano,  together  with  new 
various  readings  of  other  books  of  the  same  historian. 
The  work  which  exhibits  his  extensive  knowledge  and 
his  critical  acumen  in  the  strongest  light  is  his  Bibli- 
otheca Manuscripta  Grteca  et  Latina,  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  one  volume  was  published  at  Bassano  (1802), 
although  he  had  collected  materials  for  several  more 
volumes.  His  last  production  was  Epistolte  septem  rci- 
rics  eruditions*  (Padua,  1819).  After  his  death  there 
appeared  Operette  ora  wsieme  con  Opuscoli  di  Antichi 
Scrittori  (Venice,  1820, 8  vols.  8vo).  See  Zendrini,  Elo- 
f/io  di  Morelli  (Mil  1821) ;  reproduced  in  the  Galleria  du 
Ijetterati  ed  artisti  illustri  delta  provincii  Veneziane  nel 
Secoh  X  VI II  (Venice,  1822-24) ;  Bettio,  Orazione  reci- 
tata  netie  solenne  Esequie  nella  Chiesa  Patriarcale  di  Fe- 
nezia  (Venice,  1819) ;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Morelstohiki  (i.  e.  self-immolutors),  also  called 
the  "Voluntary  Martyrs"  a  Russian  sect  of  fanatics, 
whose  wild  and  savage  practices  are  more  like  those  of 
ancient  Scandinavians  than  of  professing  Christians  of 
the  19th  century.  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  are  the 
dogrrns  of  these  voluntary  martyrs,  because  they  have 
no  printed  books,  and  they  do  not  confide  to  foreigners 
the  mysteries  of  their  sect  Regarding  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  as  having  been  corrupted,  it  is  said 
that  they  give  themselves  the  right  to  change  it  They 
recognise  God  the  Father,  manifested  to  men  under  the 
double  form  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  They 
reject  the  true  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  main- 
taining that  the  body  placed  in  the  sepulchre  by  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  was  not  the  Lord's  body,  but  that  of  an 
obscure  soldier.  They  think  that  Christ  will  soon  re- 
turn, and  make  his  triumphant  entrance  into  Moscow, 
and  that  thither  his  disciples  will  hasten  from  every  part 
of  the  earth.  Thev  do  not  observe  the  Sabbath.  Their 
only  religious  holiday  is  Easter.  They  then  celebrate 
the  Lord's  Supper  with  bread  which  has  been  buried  in 
the  tomb  of  some  saint,  supposing  that  it  thus  receives 
a  kind  of  mysterious  consecration.  Their  meetings  are 
held  on  Saturday  night  The  following  are  a  few  lines 
of  one  of  their  hymns :  "  Be  firm,  mariners !  Triumph 
over  the  tempest!  Fear  neither  fire  nor  whirlwind. 
Christ  is  with  us.  He  will  collect  the  faithful  in  bis 
vessel  His  masts  will  not  break;  his  sails  will  never 
be  rent ;  and  he  will  hold  the  helm  firmly,  and  land  us 
in  a  safe  haven.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  with  us ;  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  in  us."  Their  custom  is  to  meet  together  on 
a  certain  day  in  the  year  in  some  retired  place,  and, 
having  dug  a  pit,  to  fill  it  with  wood,  straw,  and  other 
combustibles,  while  they  are  singing  weird  hymns,  like 
that  of  which  we  have  given  an  extract,  relating  to  the 
ceremony.  Fire  is  then  applied  to  the  piled  fuel,  and 
numbers  leap  into  the  midst  of  it,  stimulated  by  the  tri- 
umphant hymns  of  those  around,  to  purchase  a  supposed 
martyrdom  by  their  suicidal  act.  Others,  without  sac- 
rificing life,  cruelly  mutilate  their  bodies,  like  the  fanat- 
ics of  India,  who  throw  themselves  beneath  the  trium- 
phal car  of  their  idoL  These  sectarians  are  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  north  of  Russia,  especially  Siberia,  but 
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they  are  also  represented  on  the  banks  or  the  Volga. 
There  are  a  few  at  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  Riga,  Odes- 
sa, etc.  They  try  to  make  proselytes  in  the  army,  but 
the  imperial  police  pursue  their  missionaries,  and  when 
they  are  discovered  punish  them  most  cruelly.  The 
Russian  government  has  endeavored  to  suppress  them 
by  means  of  very  severe  measures,  but  has  thus  far 
failed  in  doing  so.  See  Marsden,  Hist,  of  Christian 
Churches  and  Sects,  ii,  231,  232. 

Morely  (or  Morelly)  (Lat.  Morelius),  Jean 
Baptiste,  a  French  Protestant  divine,  noted  for  his  at- 
tempts to  introduce  into  the  Church  a  democratic  or- 
ganization such  as  it  had  in  apostolic  times,  was  born  at 
Paris  about  1510.  But  little  is  known  of  his  early  per- 
sonal history.  He  suddenly  became  noted  by  his  crit- 
icism of  the  fourth  book  of  Calvin's  Institution  Chri- 
tienne, in  an  essay  on  ecclesiastical  discipline,  in  which 
he  tried  to  prove  that  the  laity  ought  to  have  power  to 
decide  on  all  important  questions  of  doctrine,  morals, 
election  of  pastors,  etc.,  privileges  assigned  by  the  Ge- 
neva Reformer  to  a  Consistory,  and  fortified  his  the- 
ory by  declarations  of  Scripture  and  the  usages  of  the 
primitive  Church.  He  submitted  the  same  in  man- 
uscript to  Calvin ;  but  Calvin  returned  it  with  the  ex- 
cuse that  he  had  not  time  to  peruse  so  long  a  treatise  on 
a  subject  already  settled  by  the  Word  of  God.  Morely 
then  had  it  printed  under  the  title,  Traiti  de  la  disci- 
pline et  police  Chritienne  (Lyons,  1561).  The  modera- 
tion, the  force  of  argument,  the  clearness  of  exposition 
displayed  in  it  found  little  countenance  with  the  Calvin- 
istic  churches,  and  when  in  1562  he  presented  it  to  the 
National  Synod  held  at  Orleans  it  was  rejected.  This 
condemnation  appeared  rather  strange  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Reformed ;  among  others,  Soubise  expressed 
himself  strongly  against  this  proceeding  to  Theodore 
de  Beza,  who,  however,  succeeded  in  quieting  him. 
Morely  retired  to  Tours,  where  he  found  a  violent  ad- 
versary in  the  pastor  of  Saint-Germain,  and  thence  to 
Geneva  (Nov.  1562).  Here  he  was  ere  long  summoned 
before  the  Consistory,  and  asked  to  retract.  This  he 
refused  to  do,  but  proposed  to  submit  the  matter  to  the 
judgment  of  Farel,  De  Yiret,  and  Calvin.  The  latter 
would  not  accept  the  part  of  arbiter,  saying  he  would 
not  place  himself  above  the  synod,  which  had  con- 
demned his  book.  Even  Morely's  request  to  give  him 
permission  to  defend  himself  in  writing  was  not  grant- 
ed; on  the  contrary,  the  Consistory  treated  him  as  an 
obstinate  heretic,  and  (Aug.  81, 1563)  excommunicated 
him ;  his  book,  referred  to  the  council,  was  condemned 
to  be  burned  (Sept  17),  and  all  bookstores  were  forbid- 
den to  expose  it  for  sale,  all  citizens  and  inhabitants  of 
Geneva  warned  not  to  purchase  it  for  reading,  and  all 
who  possessed  copies  of  it  were  ordered  to  bring  them, 
and  those  who  knew  where  there  were  any,  to  de- 
nounce them  within  twenty-four  hours  at  the  risk  of 
severe  punishment  in  case  of  non-compliance.  More- 
ly left  Geneva,  but  the  passion  of  the  Calvinistic  cler- 
gy ceased  not  to  manifest  itself  against  him.  When  in 
1566  he  acted  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  the 
Consistory  did  not  rest  satisfied  until  he  was  dismissed 
from  that  family.  The  National  Synods  of  Paris  (1565) 
and  Ntmes  (1572)  also  condemned  his  Traiti  de  la 
Discipline,  as  well  as  his  Riponse,  which  he  published 
against  An  Apology  of  the  Calvinistic  Doctrine,  vari- 
ously attributed  to  Chandieu  and  Yiret.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  a  goodly  number  of  persons  of  rank,  several 
churches  of  Languedoc,  those  of  Sens,  Meaux,  and  oth- 
ers, approved  and  shared  his  opinions  concerning  church 
organization,  and  demanded  with  him  that  the  laity 
should  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of  elders,  pastors,  etc 
Ramus,  too,  became  interested,  and  insisted  upon  that 
right.  The  author  of  all  this  agitation  in  1572  dropped 
out  of  sight.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  towards  the 
end  of  the  16th  century  in  London,  England.  His  plan 
of  congregational  lay  representation  in  ecclesiastic  gov- 
ernment is  now  realized  essentially  in  most  Protestant 
churches,  after  throe  hundred  years  of  controversy.   Be- 


sides the  two  principal  works  mentioned,  two  other  pub- 
lications are  ascribed  to  him,  viz.  Verborum  Latinorum 
cum  Greeds  A  nglicisque  conjunctorum  locupletissimi  Com- 
meniarii  (1583),  and  De  Ecclesia  ab  antickristo  per  ejus 
excidium  liberanda  (Lond.  1589);  the  latter  was  dedi- 
cated to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  translated  into  German. 
See  Bayle,  Hist.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Haag,  La  France  Prates- 
tante,  a,  v.;  Nice'ron,  Me  moires,  vol  xxxvi;  Hoefer, 
A  our.  Biog.  Generate,  xxxvi,  546, 547. 

Morlri,  Louis,  a  French  ecclesiastic  noted  for  his 
literary  labors,  was  born  at  Bargeroont,  in  Provence,  in 
1643.  He  first  studied  the  classics  in  the  Jesuitical  col- 
lege at  Aix,  and  finally  theology  at  Lyons,  and  was  there 
ordained  for  the  priesthood.  When  only  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  made  himself  noted  as  the  author  of  an  allegor- 
ical composition,  and  later  by  a  collection  of  his  poems. 
He  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  languages,  and  translated  Rodriguez's  book 
on  Christian  Perfection,  which  he  published  under  the 
title  Pratique  de  la  perfection  Chritienne  et  religievse, 
traduite  de  VEspagnol  (Lyons,  1677,  3*  vols.  8vo).  Mo- 
reri  preached  for  five  years  at  Lyons  with  great  success, 
and  while  there  formed  his  plan  for  his  Historical  Dic- 
tionary. He  so  applied  himself  to  this  stupendous  work, 
of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  at  Lyons  in  1674, 
that  his  health  was  impaired  and  his  strength  exhaust- 
ed. In  1680  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the  second 
edition.  He  died  in  the  same  year,  July  10.  But 
though  More'ri  had  lived  only  so  few  years,  he  had  yet 
accomplished  the  work  of  a  common  lifetime,  and  se- 
cured a  name  among  posterity  for  centuries.  His  His- 
torical Dictionary  contains  whatever  is  curious  and 
noteworthy  in  sacred  and  profane  history;  hence  every- 
body was  amazed  to  see  so  prodigious  a  work  from  so 
young  a  man.  He  was  at  once,  after  the  publication  of 
the  book  in  1674,  surrounded  by  the  learned  of  his  coun- 
try, taken  from  his  charge,  and  made  welcome  into  the 
family  of  the  bishop  of  Apt,  in  Provence,  whom  he  at- 
tended the  year  following  to  Paris;  he  was  there  soon 
introduced  to  the  prelates,  who  held  their  assembly  in 
St,  Germain  en  Lave,  and  the  learned  men  iu  the  me- 
tropolis. His  friends  also  recommended  him  to  M.  de 
Pompone,  secretary  of  state,  who  invited  him  to  his 
house  in  1678;  and  he  might  have  expected  great  ad- 
vantages from  the  patronage  of  that  minister  had  not 
his  intense  application  cut  short  his  life.  Indeed,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  sacrificed  both  his  fortune  and 
his  life  for  the  public  when  he  undertook  so  laborious 
a  work.  Besides  the  writings  above  alluded  to,  he 
put  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  into  more  elegant  French, 
and  added  methodical  tables  for  the  use  of  preach- 
ers, with  chronological  tables;  and  in  1671  he  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  the  following  book,  Relations  nouvelles 
du  Levant,  ou  traites  de  la  religion,  du  gouvernment,  et 
des  coutumes  des  Perses,  des  Armeniens,  et  des  Gaures, 
composes  par  le  P.  G.  D.  C.  C,  (that  is,  P.  Gabriel  du  Chi- 
non,  capuchin),  et  donnes  au  public  par  le  sieur  L.  M.  P. 
D.  E.  T.  (that  is,  Louis  Moreri,  prfctre,  Docteur  en  Th£- 
ologie).  The  Historical  Dictionary  has  passed  through 
many  editions,  and  has  from  one  vol.  foL  been  extended 
constantly  until  in  its  19th  edition  (Paris,  1759)  it  made 
10  vols.  foL  Both  the  well-informed  Bayle  and  the 
scholarly  Du  Pin  have  enlarged  and  enriched  the  work 
as  its  editors.  See  Gen.  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Nice'ron,  Me- 
moires,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. ;  Peri- 
caud,  Moreri  a  Lyon  (Lyons,  1837, 8vo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mores,  Edward  Rows,  an  English  Roman  Cath- 
olic noted  for  his  antiquarian  labors,  was  born  of  Prot- 
estant parents  Jan.  18,  1730,  at  Tunstall,  in  Kent, 
where  his  father  was  rector  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylor's  school  and  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Even  while  yet  a  student  at 
the  university  he  was  noted  for  his  attainments,  and  as- 
sisted in  antiquarian  labors.  Being  intended  for  orders 
by  his  father,  he  took  the  degrees  of  B.A.  May  12, 1760, 
and  M.A.  Jan.  15, 1753,  before  which  time  be  had  formed 
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considerable  collections  relative  to  the  antiquities,  etc, 
of  Oxford,  and  particularly  to  those  of  his  own  college, 
whose  archives  he  arranged,  and  made  large  extracts 
from,  with  a  view  to  its  history.  He  also  gathered 
some  collections  for  a  history  of  Godstow  Nunnery  aud 
of  Iffley  church.  His  MSS.  relative  to  his  own  college, 
with  his  collections  about  All  Souls'  College,  are  still  un- 
published, but  are  treasured  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
In  1752  he  printed  in  half  a  4to  sheet  some  corrections 
made  by  Junius  in  his  own  copy  of  his  edition  of  Cad- 
moris  Saxon  Paraphrase  of  Genesis,  and  other  parti  of 
the  Old  Testament  (Amstelod.  1655),  and  then  went  to 
the  Continent,  where  he  seems  to  have  fallen  in  with 
Koman  Catholics,  and  to  have  secretly  joined  their  com- 
munion. He  is  even  reported  to  have  taken  orders, 
but  there  is  no  clear  record  of  this.  He  was  favored  by 
the  Sorbonne  with  the  degree  of  D.D.,  indicating  that 
he  must  have  made  strong  friends  among  the  French 
Romanists.  On  his  return  to  England  he  entered  into 
deacon's  orders  in  the  Establishment,  but  never  held 
any  preferments,  as  he  was  universally  disliked  for  his 
peculiar  religious  opinions.  Thus  he  avowed  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  Latin  language  in  religious  worship,  and 
composed  a  creed  in  it,  with  a  kind  of  mass,  of  which  he 
printed  a  few  copies  in  his  own  house,  under  the  dis- 
guised title  of  Ordinate  Quotidianum  (1685),  Ordo  Tri- 
gintalis  (1685).  That  Mores,  however,  had  forsaken  his 
Boman  Catholic  notions,  at  least  in  part,  in  later  life,  is 
apparent  from  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  his  daughter, 
who,  while  under  the  tuition  of  French  Romanists,  was 
surrounded  by  influences  of  such  a  character  as  might 
secure  her  conversion.  He  no  sooner  gained  knowledge 
of  it  than  he  had  her  removed,  besides  severely  remon- 
strating against  the  breach  of  good  faith  of  the  friends 
he  had  trusted.  He  died  in  1778,  leaving  many  works 
and  collections  of  great  value  to  the  antiquarian.  A 
curious  work  which  he  left  in  MS.  in  Latin,  entitled  De 
AClfrico  A  rchiepiscopo  Dorovernensi  Commentarius  A  uc- 
tore  Edwardo Rove Mores,  A.M.,  Soc.  A ntiq.  Ixmd. Soc, 
seems  to  have  been  intended  for  publication.  It  con- 
tains ten  chapters;  and  the  first  seven  relate  to  arch- 
bishop yElfric;  cap.  8  is  entitled  "De  >Elfrico  Bata;" 
cap.  9, "  De  JSlfrico  Abbate  MeildunenJi ; "  cap.  10, "  De 
aliis  iElfricis."  An  appendix  is  subjoined,  containing 
transcripts  of  Saxon  charters  and  extracts  from  historians 
concerning  archbishop  iElfric  It  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Lambeth  Library.  See  Gen.  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  and  the 
Memoirs  prefixed  to  his  history  of  TunstalL  (J.  H.  W.) 

Mor'eaheth-gath  (Heb.  More'sheth-Gath,  nttftfo 
PA,  possession  of  Goth ;  Sept  Kknoovopia  T&,  Vulg. 
hmreditas  Geth\  a  town  of  Palestine  (perhaps  so  named 
from  its  vicinity  to  Gath),  where  the  prophet  Micah 
appears  to  have  been  born  or  to  have  resided  (Mic.  i, 
14),  who  was  hence  called  a  Morasthite  (Mic.  i,  1 ; 
Jer.  xxvi,  18).  It  is  named  by  that  prophet  (Mic  i, 
13-15)  in  company  with  Lachish,  Achzib,  Mareshah, 
and  other  towns  of  the  lowland  district  of  Jndah.  His 
words,  "  Therefore  shalt  thou  give  presents  to  More- 
aheth-gath,"  are  explained  by  Ewald  (Propheten,  p.  830) 
as  referring  to  Jerusalem,  and  as  containing  an  allu- 
sion to  the  signification  of  the  name  Morasheth,  which, 
though  not  so  literal  as  the  play  on  those  of  Achzib  and 
Mareshah,  is  yet  tolerably  obvious :  "  Therefore  shalt 
thou,  O  Jerusalem,  give  compensation  to  Moresheth- 
gath,  itself  only  the  possession  of  another  city."  Hit- 
zig  (Comment,  ad  loc)  lately  insists  upon  the  old  Jew- 
ish interpretation  of  the  name  as  an  appellative  for 
some  dependency  of  the  Philistines  (but  see  Maurer, 
Comment  ad  loc.).  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Morasthi) 
places  it  a  short  distance  east  of  Eleutheropolis,  and  re- 
marks {Comment,  in  Mic.  proL)  that  it  was  still  a  mod- 
erately sized  village  ("  baud  grandis  viculus"),  contain- 
ing a  church  over  the  tomb  of  Micah  (A/>.  ad  Eustach. 
p.  677).  From  these  intimations  Dr.  Robinson  (Re- 
starches,  ii,  423)  concludes  that  it  must  have  been  near 
Mareshah,  perhaps  at  the  site  of  the  church  of  Santa 


Hanneh,  twenty  minutes  S.S.E.  of  Beit-Jibrin,  close  by 
which  are  the  ruined  foundations  of  a  village  possibly 
ancient.  Thomson  inclines  to  identify  it  with  Blare- 
shah  (Land  and  Book,  ii,  360) ;  but  the  sacred  writer 
clearly  distinguishes  them  (Mic  i,  15).  See  Gath  ; 
Micah. 

Moretto  da  Brescia,  a  distinguished  Italian  art- 
ist of  Titian's  school,  and  sometimes  called  Bonvieinoi 
was  born,  according  to  Lanzi,  in  1514,  and  was  the  first 
to  introduce  Titian's  style  to  his  native  district.  His 
picture  of  St.  Niccoh,  painted  for  the  Madonna  de  Mira- 
coli,  is  in  Titian's  best  manner.  He  was  mostly  em- 
ployed in  his  native  province,  distinguishing  himself 
more  by  his  delicacy  than  by  his  grandeur  of  handling. 
A  fine  specimen  of  this  last  qualification,  however,  may 
be  seen  in  his  terrific  picture  of  Elias  in  the  old  cathe- 
dral ,  His  picture  of  St,  Lucia,  in  the  church  of  St  Cle- 
mente,  is  not  so  much  studied  as  that  of  St.  Catharine, 
and  even  this  yields  to  his  painting  of  the  great  altar, 
representing  Our  Lady  in  the  air,  with  the  titular  and 
other  saints  seen  below.  An  altar-piece,  consisting  of 
various  saints,  at  St  Andrea,  in  Bergamo,  another  at  St 
Giorgio,  in  Verona,  with  the  Fall  of  St.  Paul,  at  Milan, 
are  all  of  the  most  finished  composition.  A  work  enti- 
tled the  Flagellation,  in  the  Museo  Tosi  at  Brescia,  is 
remarkably  fine ;  also  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  in  the 
church  of  St  Giovanni  Evangelist*  at  Brescia.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  See  Lanzi,  History  of 
Painting  (transL  by  Roscoe),  ii,  180 ;  Mrs.  Jameson  and 
Eastlake's  History  of  Our  Lord,  i,  271 ;  ii,  98. 

Morgan,  Abel,  a  Baptist  minister  of  some  note, 
was  born  in  Wales  in  1687,  emigrated  to  this  country 
in  1711,  and  settled  at  Peraupek,  Pa.,  where  he  preached 
until  his  death,  Dec.  16, 1722.  He  was  a  good  man,  well 
beloved  by  his  people,  and  did  efficient  service  for  the 
Christian  cause  among  the  Welsh  who  were  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  in  his  day.  He  compiled  a  folio  Concord- 
ance to  the  Welsh  Bible,  which  was  printed  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  also  translated  The  Century  Confession  into 
Welsh,  with  original  additions.  See  Benedict,  Hist. 
BapU  i,  583 ;  Bapt.  Quar.  July,  1874,  art  v. 

Morgan,  Asbury,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Mecklenburg  County, 
Va^  Aug.  25, 1797 ;  converted  in  1812 ;  entered  the  South 
Carolina  Conference  in  1818;  was  stationed  in  Charles- 
ton in  1828,  and  died  there,  Sept  25th  of  the  same  year, 
of  the  "stranger's  fever."  He  waa  a  good  man,  had 
been  successful  on  former  appointments,  and  promised 
usefulness  to  the  Church. — Minutes  of  Conferences,  ii,  86. 

Morgan,  Cassar,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of  some 
note,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  last  century  as 
canon  of  Ely.  But  little  is  known  of  his  personal  his- 
tory. His  works,  however,  show  that  he  was  a  man 
of  much  erudition  and  a  close  student  He  published 
several  of  his  sermons  (1780, 4to ;  1781, 4to) ;  also  a  work 
on  Philosophy  and  Revelation  (1789, 8vo) ;  and  another, 
The  Trinity  of  Plato  and  Philo-^Judaus,  etc  (1797, 8vo), 
universally  commended  as  an  able  work  from  an  ortho- 
dox stand-point — AUibone's  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer. 
Authors,  s.  v. 

Morgan,  Erasmus  B.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Wilmington,  Vt,  in 
1806.  He  was  converted  when  about  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  immediately  began  to  preach.  For  two 
years  he  was  employed  by  the  presiding  elder,  and  in 
1833  joined  the  New  Hampshire  Conference.  He  was 
stationed  successively  at  Athens,  Putney,  Claremont, 
Peterborough,  Westmoreland,  and  Chesterfield,  Keene, 
Landaff,  East  Haverhill,  Lancaster,  Canaan,  and  South 
Reading.  In  1846  he  was  superannuated,  and  contin- 
ued in  that  and  the  supernumerary  relation  for  seven 
years,  after  which,  in  1853,  he  was  stationed  at  Ches- 
terfield, Mass.,  within  the  bounds  of  the  New  England 
Conference.  Afterwards  he  was  stationed  at  Palmer, 
Three  Rivers,  Brookfield,  and  Dudley.  In  1857  he  was 
superannuated,  after  which  time  he  never  resumed  an 
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effective  relation.  Daring  1871,  while  supplying  the 
Church  at  North  Blandford,  his  health  failed,  and  he 
removed  his  residence  to  Williamsburgh,  Mass^  where 
he  died,  June  10, 1872.  "  Morgan  was  a  man  of  strong, 
clear  mind.  ...  He  was  a  decided  roan — uncompromis- 
ing in  hostility  to  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  in  his 
advocacy  of  every  movement  calculated  to  elevate  hu- 
manity, and  reveal  more  of  the  glory  of  Deity.'1  See 
Minutes  of  Conference*,  1872,  p,  47. 

Morgan,  Gerard,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Baltimore  County,  Md., 
June  8, 1784;  was  converted  in  1801 ;  entered  the  Bal- 
timore Conference  in  1806,  and  died  March  17,  1846. 
He  possessed  a  clear  intellect,  a  penetrating  judgment, 
and  his  life  was  equable,  evangelical,  and  eminently 
useful.     See  Minute*  of  Conference*,  iv,  10. 

Morgan,  Gilbert,  D.D.,  a  noted  minister  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  was  born  at  Salem, 
N.  Y.,  May  23, 1791,  received  his  collegiate  training 
at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  and  pursued  his  the- 
ological studies  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  At  an  early  age 
he  engaged  in  Central  and  Western  New  York  in  the 
foundation  of  churches  and  institutions  of  learning,  one 
of  his  co-laborers  being  Dr.  Archilaus  G.  Smith.  In 
1836  Dr.  Morgan  became  president  of  the  Western  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  at  Pittsburgh,  and  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Legislature  drew  up  a  report,  which  final- 
ly was  substantially  introduced  into  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  Pennsylvania.  He  afterwards  became  connected 
with  the  Hampden  Sidney  College  in  Virginia,  later  re- 
moved to  North  Carolina,  and  finally  made  South  Caro- 
lina bis  permanent  home,  and  there  preached  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church.  Failing 
health  and  advanced  age  finally  induced  his  return 
North.  He  died  in  New  York  City  May  27, 1875.  Dr. 
Morgan  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  brethren,  and 
greatly  beloved  among  those  to  whom  he  ministered  in 
spiritual  things.  Few  men  in  the  Church  South  could 
claim  the  superior  scholarship  to  which  he  had  attain- 
ed. He  was  an  ornament  to  his  own  denomination  and 
to  the  Christian  Church.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Morgan,  Hootor  Davieft,  an  English  divine, 
noted  for  his  sociological  studies,  was  born  in  1768,  and 
was  educated  at  Cambridge  University.  After  taking 
holy  orders  he  at  once  rose  to  positions  of  prominence, 
and  finally  became  canon  of  Trallong.  In  1819  he  had 
the  honor  to  be  selected  Bampton  lecturer,  and  his  ser- 
mons preached  that  year  were  published  (1819,  8vo). 
He  also  published  several  other  theological  treatises  of 
minor  value,  But  he  is  best  known  as  the  author  of 
Doctrine  and  Law  of  Marriage,  Adultery,  and  Divorce 
(Oxford,  1826, 2  vols.  8vo).  This  valuable  work  exhib- 
its a  theological  and  practical  view  of  the  divine  insti- 
tution of  marriage,  the  religious  ratification  of  mar- 
riage, the  impedimenta  which  preclude  and  vitiate  the 
contract  of  marriage,  the  reciprocal  duties  of  husbands 
and  wives,  the  sinful  and  criminal  character  of  adultery, 
and  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  the  principle  and 
practice  of  divorce,  etc  See  Jjond.  Gent.  Mag.  1851,  pt, 
i,  p.  562;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  ma:  Author*, 
voL  ii,  s.  v. 

Morgan,  Homer  Bartlett,  a  missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  born  at  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
May  31, 1827.  He  was  educated  at  Hamilton  College, 
N.  Y.,  studied  theology  at  Auburn  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  was 
licensed  by  Cayuga  Presbytery,  and  ordained  by  Wa- 
tertown Presbytery  in  1850.  lie  entered  upon  the  for- 
eign missionary  work  under  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  was  by  them, 
in  1851,  sent  to  Salonica,  in  Greece,  and  afterwards 
transferred  to  Antioch,  in  Syria.  He  thus  completed 
nearly  fourteen  years  of  missionary  life,  when  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  committee  and  the  Central  Turkish  Mis- 
sion to  which  he  belonged  that  he  should  return  with 
his  family  to  this  country.  When  they  were  about 
ready  for  their  journey  his  youngest  son  sickened  and 


died.  This  event,  with  his  responsibility  at  his  post, 
and  official  cares  as  treasurer  of  the  mission,  devolved 
upon  him  an  amount  of  labor  which  brought  on  ty- 
phoid fever,  and  after  proceeding  on  his  journey  as  far 
as  Smyrna  he  died,  Aug.  25, 1865.  Mr.  Morgan,  writes 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamlin,  then  president  of  Robert  College, 
Constantinople, "  was  a  noble  missionary,  a  man  of  right 
judgment,  of  executive  power,  and  of  self-denying  de- 
votion to  his  work.  He  has  finished  it  early,  but  done 
it  well."  See  Wilson,  Pre*b.  Hist.  Almanac,  1866,  p. 
218.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Morgan,  Joseph,  a  minister  of  the  (Dutch)  Re- 
formed Church,  was  born  of  Welsh  parentage  in  1674, 
and  ordained  in  1697  in  Connecticut.  After  settle- 
ments at  East  Chester,  N.  Y.,  from  1699  to  1704,  and 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  from  1704  to  1708,  he  became  pastor 
at  Freehold  and  Middletown,  N.  J.,  where  he  served 
both  the  Dutch  and  Presbyterian  churches  (1709-31). 
He  gave  to  the  former  church  about  three  fourths  of  his 
services,  although  he  was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Presbytery.  A  revival  of  religion  followed  his  labon 
in  1721.  His  last  settlement  was  at  Hopewell  and 
Maidenhead,  N.  J.,  where  he  preached  from  1732  to  1737. 
Although  his  library  was  very  small,  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  studious  man  and  a  voluminous  author.  He  waa 
a  correspondent  of  Cotton  Mather.  One  of  his  Latin 
letters  to  Mather,  dated  in  1721,  is  still  preserved  at 
Worcester,  Mass.  In  addition  to  several  printed  ser- 
mons, he  published  treatises  on  Baptism,  Original  Sin, 
Sin  it*  own  Punishment,  Election,  etc  His  latter  years 
were  sadly  overcast  with  trials  and  sorrow.  In  1728  he 
was  charged  with  having  "  practiced  astrology,  counte- 
nanced promiscuous  dancing,  and  transgressed  in  drink.*1 
These  charges  were  not  proved.  In  1736  he  was  sus- 
pended from  the  ministry  for  intemperance,  bnt  was  re- 
stored in  1738.  He  died  in  1740.  See  Webster,  Hist. 
Presb.  Ch. ;  Corwin,  Manual  Ref.  Ch.  s.  v.   (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Morgan,  Morgan,  a  prominent  lay-worker  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  a 
native  of  Wales,  but  had  come  to  this  country  while  yet 
a  youth,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1726  he  re- 
moved to  the  south  of  the  Potomac,  in  Virginia,  and 
there  built  in  1740  the  first  Episcopal  church,  now 
known  as  the  Mill  Creek  Church,  and  situated  in  the 
parish  of  Winchester.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age, 
pursuing  to  the  last  a  course  of  ardent  and  active  piety, 
which  made  him  a  light  and  a  blessing  to  all  within  his 
influence.  Under  the  direction  also  of  the  clergymen, 
whether  present  or  absent,  Morgan  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  lay-reader,  which  enabled  him  the  more  intimately 
to  know  the  people's  wants  and  cares,  and  to  direct 
them  along  the  path  of  duty.  In  the  exercise  of  these 
duties  he  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  who  prosecuted  them 
with  the  same  affectionate,  diligent,  and  humble  spirit. 
See  Episc.  Recorder,  vol  i,  No.  5,  quoted  in  Hawk's 
EccU*.  Hist.  p.  111-113. 

Morgan,  Nicholas  J.  B.,  D.D.,  a  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  some  note,  was  born 
in  Bath  County,  Va.,  Nov.  28, 1811.  He  was  the  oldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Gerald  Morgan,  also  a  preacher  of  the 
same  body,  who. died  in  March,  1846,  closing  a  forty- 
years'  ministerial  service  of  honor  and  usefulness  long 
to  be  remembered  among  those  for  whom  he  labored. 
Nicholas's  early  educational  advantages  were  secured 
at  the  common  school,  and  under  private  tutorship  at 
Harrisonburg,  whither  his  parents  removed  when  he 
was  ten  years  old.  He  was  converted  in  1826,  and 
shortly  after  believed  himself  called  to  preach.  He 
taught  school  a  while  to  prepare  for  the  work  before 
entering  upon  it,  and  in  1829  was  admitted  into  the 
Baltimore  Conference,  and  appointed  to  the  Fincastle 
Circuit  After  this  he  successively  served  in  this  Con- 
ference as  follows:  in  1880,  Pendleton;  1831,  liberty; 
1832,  Jefferson;  1833-34, Winchester  Circuit;  1835-36, 
Warrenton;  1837,  Loudon;  1838-39,  East  Baltimore 
Station;  1840-41,  Harper's  Ferry;  1842-45,  Booking* 
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ham  District;  1846-47,  Foundry,  Washington  City; 
1848^50,  Baltimore  District;  1851-54,  North  Baltimore 
District;  1855-56,  Fayette  Street  Station;  1857,  Win- 
chester Station;  1858-59,  Baltimore  City*Station ;  1860- 
61,  Georgetown;  1862-65,  Baltimore  District:  1866-69, 
Washington  District ;  1870-71,  Baltimore  City  Station ; 
and  in  1872,  First  Charge,  Annapolis.  On  the  morning 
of  his  second  Sabbath  (March  24)  in  this  charge  he  was 
taken  with  a  chill  while  preaching.  This  resulted  in 
pneumonia,  and  he  died  April  6, 1872,  in  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Md.  From  this  list  of  appointments  it  is  ap- 
parent that  Dr.  Morgan  was  deemed  fitted  to  fill  the 
best  stations  in  the  Conference,  and  nineteen  years  out 
of  the  forty-three  in  which  he  preached  he  had  the 
honor  to  be  presiding  elder,  and  in  length  of  service  in 
this  office  was  exceeded  only  by  Peter  Cartwrighu  The 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  ministerial  breth- 
ren is  best  judged  when  it  is  known  that  he  was  regu- 
larly chosen  to  represent  them  in  the  highest  ecclesias- 
tical council  of  the  Church.  He  was  elected  to  the 
General  Conference  in  1844,  and  to  every  succeeding 
one  but  the  last,  to  which  he  declined  an  election.  On 
account  of  ill-health,  he  did  not  attend  the  session  of 
1868.  Dr.  Morgan  certainly  lived  in  an  eventful  period 
of  Methodism.  He  had  some  knowledge  of  the  agita- 
tion that  produced  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
and  was  an  actor  in  the  scenes  through  which  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  came  into  being. 
Though  his  district  in  1844  was  in  Virginia,  and  liter- 
ally upon  the  border,  he  stood  by  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  the  Church  South  met  with  but  little 
success  in  its  bounds  during  his  term  upon  it.  It  is 
true  that  while  in  General  Conference  in  1844  he  voted 
for  the  so-called  plan  of  separation,  a  step  which  he  af- 
terwards regretted,  yet  to  his  fidelity  may  largely  be  at- 
tributed the  adherence  of  nearly  that  whole  section  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  the  great  trouble 
which  came  to  his  Conference  from  the  action  of  the 
General  Conference  of  1860,  incorporating  a  new  chap- 
ter in  the  Discipline  against  slavery,  he  stood  faithfully 
for  the  Northern  Church,  and  led  the  minoritv  of  the 
Baltimore  Conference  in  1860-61  opposed  to  the  efforts 
made  to  take  the  Conference  from  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Church ;  though,  notwithstanding  his  efforts,  it 
resulted  in  the  secession  of  a  number  of  preachers  and  a 
large  number  of  members  from  it  to  the  Church  South. 
But  for  the  efforts  of  himself,  his  brother,  Dr.  L.  F.  Mor- 
gan, and  a  few  others,  very  little  of  the  old  Baltimore  Con- 
ference would  have  remained  in  the  Northern  Church. 
Like  a  true  man  and  patriot,  Virginian  though  he  was, 
he  stood  by  the  government  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
Rebellion.  He  was  antislavery  in  his  convictions,  Meth- 
odistic  in  doctrine,  experience,  and  practice.  All  in  all, 
Dr.  Morgan '8  career  was  not  that  of  a  brilliant  man, 
but  rather  that  of  a  faithful  and  devoted  man,  endowed 
with  more  than  ordinary  capacity  for  work,  and  born  to 
be  a  leader  of  his  associates.  "  With  strong  intellectual 
endowments,  there  were  blended  in  him  those  stanch 
moral  qualities  which  made  him  the  man  he  was.  Men- 
tal power  and  moral  force  characterized  him  in  the  pul- 
pit and  on  the  Conference  floor.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
a  man  of  one  work.  To  this  he  gave  the  study  of 
life.**  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1873,  p.  28- 
80;  Dr.  M'CauIev,  in  New  York  Methodist,  May  18, 
1872.    (J.H.W.)" 

Morgan,  Thomas  (1),  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  di- 
vine of  the  Unitarian  cast,  who  flourished  near  and  after 
the  opening  of  this  century  as  pastor  of  a  congregation 
in  London,  is  noted,  in  conjunction  with  some  others  of 
his  persuasion,  as  the  editor  of  a  mutilated  edition  of 
Dr.  Watts's  psalms  and  hymns,  which,  from  being  Cal- 
vinistic,  they  perverted  to  Socinianism.  He  was  also 
the  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Aikin  in  compiling  the  work  enti- 
tled General  Biography  (1799-1814,  10  vols.  4to),  and 
was  besides  editor  of  the  New  A  maial  Register  after  the 
demise  of  Dr.  Kippis.  See  Diet,  Lie.  A  uth.  Gr.  Britain 
and  Ireland  (Lond.  1816,  8vo),  a.  v. 


Morgan,  Thomas  (2),  a  distinguished  English 
deist,  noted  for  his  attempt  to  make  moral  excellence 
the  only  test  of  every  system  of  religion,  and  for  his 
rejection  of  a  historic  revelation  of  positive  duties  as 
inadmissible,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury. Of  his  life  we  know  but  very  little,  and  the  fol- 
lowing meagre  facts  are  taken  from  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Mr.  William  Whist  on  (1749,  p.  818). 
"  Morgan  ministered  for  some  time  to  an  orthodox  Pres- 
byterian congregation,  but  in  1726  was  deposed  for  Ari- 
anism  by  the  presbytery.  He  then  seems  to  have  prac- 
ticed medicine  among  the  Quakers  at  Bristol,  but  finally 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary  labors,  and  died  at 
London  Jan.  14,  1743"  (see  Baumgartcn,  JIulL  BibL  v, 
381  sq. ;  vi,  181).  Morgan  published  a  number  of  works 
against  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  best  known  of  which 
is  The  Moral  Philosopher,  in  a  Dialogue  between  Phila- 
lethes,  a  Christian  Deist,  and  Theophanesf  a  Christian 
Jew  (Lond.  1737).  This  work  was  supplemented  by  a 
second  volume,  Being  a  further  Vindication  of  Moral 
Truth  and  Reason,  in  1739,  and  by  a  third,  Superstition 
and  Tyranny  inconsistent  with  Theocracy,  in  1740.  This 
work  elicited  many  answers,  for  a  list  of  which  see 
Lowndes,  Brit.  Libr.  p.  1203 ;  see  also  the  references  at 
the  end  of  this  article.  Morgan  acknowledges  himself 
a  firm  believer  in  God  as  the  almighty  creator  and  ruler 
of  the  universe.  He  lays  especial  stress  on  God's  con- 
tinued presence,  power,  and  agency.  "  God  governs  the 
natural  and  moral  worlds  by  his  constant,  uninterrupted 
presence,  power,  and  incessant  action  upon  both,  and 
not  by  any  such  essential,  inherent  powers  or  properties 
in  the  things  themselves  as  might  set  aside  the  con- 
tinued presence,  power,  and  agency  of  God  as  unneces- 
sary, or  as  having  nothing  to  do  in  the  government  of 
either  the  natural  or  moral  world"  (Moral  Philosopher, 
i,  186).  Like  his  predecessors,  Hobbes  (q.  v.),  Blount 
(q.  v.),  and  Toland  (q.  v.),  Morgan  refuses,  however,  to 
acknowledge  any  revelation  of  the  divine  will.  He  as- 
serts the  supremacy  of  reason,  or,  as  bishop  Van  Mildert 
expresses  it  (Boyle  Lectures'),  "Morgan  allows  the  pos- 
sibility and  even  the  utility  of  revelation,  but  artfully 
destroys  the  effect  of  the  admission  by  confounding  rev- 
elation with  man's  natural  reason." 

In  his  examination  of  Judaism,  Morgan  rejects  its 
claims  wholly  on  grounds  similar  to  those  explained  by 
Chubb,  as  incompatible  with  the  moral  character  of 
God.  According  to  his  view,  there  exists  an  irrecon- 
cilable opposition  between  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews  and 
the  God  of  the  Christians,  or,  in  other  words,  between 
the  two  religious  systems — the  Law  and  the  Gospel. 
The  O.  T.  and  the  N.  T.  he  considered  essentially  an- 
tagonistic The  love  and  charity  which  are  manifested 
in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  he  is  unable  to  find  in  the  O.  T. 
He  calls  Moses  "  a  more  fabulous,  romantic  writer  than 
Homer  or  Ovid"  (Moral  Philosopher,  i,  251 ;  iii,  94  sq.). 
The  moral  law  of  the  O.  T.,  he  argues,  was  but  national, 
and  has  reference  to  this  life  only ;  "  none  of  its  (the 
law's)  rewards  or  punishments  relating  to  any  future 
state,  or  extending  themselves  beyond  this  life"  (Moral 
Philosopher,  i,  27).  The  old  dispensation  was,  according 
to  his  view,  the  reign  of  a  "  national  tutelar  God,"  but 
not  of  the  almighty  Jehovah  who  chose  the  Jews  for 
his  own  people."  Their  God  was  an  "  idol,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Egyptians."  The  Israelites,,  from  the 
days  of  Moses,  believed  their  national  tutelar  God  to  be 
Jehovah,  or  the  supreme  God,  but  no  other  nation  upon 
earth  ever  believed  it  (Moral  Philosopher,  i,  815).  In 
short,  he  looked  upon  the  O.  T.  as  a  religious  system 
not  only  differing  from,  but  entirely  opposed  to  Christi- 
anity. Lechler  {GescK  a\  Englischen  DeUmus,  p.  383)  calls 
Morgan  the  modern  Marcion ;  and  in  reality  the  system 
of  Morgan  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Marcion. 
In  examining  the  New  Testament,  be,  like  his  deisti- 
cal  predecessors,  attacked  the  evidence  of  miracles  and 
prophecy,  and  asserted  the  necessity  of  rapral  right  and 
wrong  as  the  ground  of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
Morgan  wrote  against  religion,  wishing  to  set  up  mo- 
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rality  in  its  stead.  Leland  judges  him  thus  (Deistiad 
Writers,  p.  107):  "  By  a  prevarication  and  a  disingenu- 
ousness  which  is  not  easily  paralleled  except  among 
some  of  those  that  have  appeared  on  the  same  side,  un- 
der all  his  fair  pretences  and  disguises  he  hath  covered 
as  determined  a  malice  against  the  honor  and  authority 
of  the  Christian  revelation  as  any  of  those  that  have 
written  before  him."  Morgan's  writings  all  created 
quite  a  sensation,  and  called  forth  numerous  refutations. 
Among  his  opponents  were  Hallet,  Leland,  Chapman, 
Chandler,  and  bishop  Warburton.  The  last  named  was 
provoked  by  Morgan  to  write  his  celebrated  treatise,  On 
the  Divine  Legalism  of  Moses  (1737-38).  See  Walch, 
Bibl.  TheoL  i,  773  sq.,  807-810;  Mosheim,  EccL  Hist; 
Leland,  Deistical  Writers ;  Von  Mildert,  Boyle  LecL ; 
Schlosser,  Hist,  of  the  \Zth  Cent.  (Davison's  transL)  i,  47 ; 
Lechler,  Gesch.  d.  Englischen  Deismus,  p.  380  sq. ;  Farrar, 
CriL  Hist  of  Free  Thought,  p.  140  sq. 

Morgan,  'William,  a  learned  British  prelate,  was 
born  at  Gwibernant,  in  Carnarvonshire,  Wales,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  16th  century,  and  was  educated  at  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge.  We  know  but  little  of  his 
progress  in  the  Church,  but  wc  find  that  in  1595  he  was 
elevated  to  the  episcopate  of  Llaudaff,  and  in  1601  was 
transferred  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph.  He  died  in  1604. 
Bishop  Morgan  is  worthy  of  immortal  honor  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Welsh,  pub- 
lished in  1588 ;  also  the  translation  of  the  Psalms  in  the 
same  year.     See  Soames,  Elizabethan  ReL  Hist.  p.  611. 

Morgan,  'William  N.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Mecklenburg 
County,  Va.,  June  1 ,  1806.  II  is  early  educational  advan- 
tages were  limited.  In  1836,  being  impressed  with  a 
call  to  preach,  he  joined  the  Memphis  Conference  of  the 
then  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1844  went 
over  with  the  Separatists  into  the  Church  South.  He 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  work  for  twenty  years, 
preaching  iu  Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  For  thirteen 
years  he  sustained  a  supernumerary  relation,  and  final- 
ly died  Oct.  18, 1869,  in  Sommerville,  Tenn.,  where  he 
had  settled  because  of  impaired  health.  He  occupied 
an  important  position  in  the  Conference.  He  was  a 
good  preacher,  sound  in  doctrine,  clear  and  practical  in 
the  exhibition  of  divine  truth,  and  earnest  and  forcible 
in  his  appeals  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world.  Many 
gracious  revivals  were  the  result  of  his  pastoral  visita- 
tions of  the  people  and  the  faithful  preaching  of  the 
Word.  See  Minutes  of  Conf.  of  M.  E.  Ch.,  South,  1869, 
p.  344, 345. 

Morganatio  marriage  (Goth,  morgjan,  to  cur- 
tail, limit),  sometimes  called  left 'handed  marriage,  a 
lower  sort  of  matrimonial  union,  which,  as  a  civil  en- 
gagement, is  completely  binding,  but  fails  to  confer  on 
the  wife  the  title  or  fortune  of  her  husband,  and  on  the 
children  the  full  status  of  legitimacy  or  right  of  succes- 
sion. See  Concubine.  The  members  of  the  German 
princely  houses  were  for  centuries  in  the  practice  of 
entering  into  marriages  of  this  kind  with  their  inferiors 
in  rank.  Out  of  this  usage  has  gradually  sprung  a 
code  of  matrimonial  law  by  which  the  union  of  princes 
with  persons  of  lower  rank  in  other  than  morganatic 
form  involves  serious  consequences,  especially  towards 
the  lady.  In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  a  fashion  be- 
gan among  German  princes  of  taking  a  morganatic  wife 
in  addition  to  one  who  enjoyed  the  complete  matrimo- 
nial status— landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  setting  the  ex- 
ample, with  a  very  qualified  disapprobation  on  the  part 
of  the  leading  Reformers.  In  the  present  century  mor- 
ganatic marriages  are  on  the  decline  among  the  Ger- 
man reigning  houses.  They  are  recognised  not  only 
among  the  princely  families,  but  among  the  higher 
aristocracy  of  the  empire;  and  in  Prussia  even  the 
"  Niedere  Add,"  or  inferior  gentry,  may  contract  unions 
of  this  kind.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  public  opin- 
ion against  the  practice,  and  as  the  people  begin  to  en- 
ter into  the  control  of  state  affairs,  the  practice  is  sure 


to  be  opposed  by  special  legislation.  No  such  alliance 
is  now  permitted  to  any  one  having  another  wife,  and 
the  State  as  well  as  the  Church  hold  the  parties  as  hav- 
ing entered  the  strictly  matrimonial  state.  A  sort  of 
left-handed  or  "  hand-fasted''  marriage  was  recognised 
in  early  times  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  in  Ire- 
land: the  hand-fasted  bride  could  be  put  away,  and  a 
fresh  union  formed,  with  the  full  status  of  matrimony. 
Unlike  the  case  of  German  morganatic  marriages,  the 
issue  were  often  accounted  legitimate,  even  to  the  prej- 
udice of  the  children  of  the  more  regular  union  that  fol- 
lowed. The  Koyal  Marriage  Act,  12  Geo.  HI,  c  11,  re- 
duces to  a  position  somewhat  like  that  of  morganatic 
unions  every  marriage  in  the  royal  family  of  Great 
Britain  not  previously  approved  by  the  sovereign  under 
the  Great  Seal,  provided  the  prince  entering  into  it  is 
under  twenty-five,  and  every  such  marriage  of  a  prince 
above  twenty-five  which  is  disapproved  by  Parliament. 
In  the  United  States  no  such  marriages  are  lawful.  See 
Marriagk. 

Morghen,  Raffaelle  Sanzio,  Cavaliere,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  engravers  of  modern  times,  who  devoted 
himself  largely  to  sacred  art,  was  born  at  Florence,  Italy, 
June  19, 1758.  His  father,  Filippo  Morghen,  was  also  an 
engraver,  and  instructed  his  son  in  the  principles  of  the 
art  with  such  success  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  Raf- 
faelle could  engrave  a  very  tolerable  plate.  At  twenty 
his  father,  believing  his  son's  genius  worthy  a  more  cul- 
tivated master,  sent  him  to  the  celebrated  Volpato  at 
Rome,  whose  daughter  he  afterwards  married.  In  1771 
be  engraved  Raphael's  allegorical  figures  of  Poetry  and 
Theology,  from  the  Vatican.  In  1792  the  Neapolitan 
court,  wishing  him  to  reside  in  Naples,  offered  him  a  sal- 
ary of  600  ducats;  but  he  accepted  in  preference  an  in- 
vitation from  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  to  Florence, 
where  he  established  himself  in  1793,  with  a  salary  of 
400  scudi  and  free  apartments  in  the  city,  under  the  con- 
dition that  he  might  found  a  public  school  for  engrav- 
ing, and  the  privilege  of  engraving  what  he  deemed  fit, 
also  retaining  all  his  prints  as  his  individual  property. 
His  first  work  in  Florence  was  the  Madonna  delta  Seg- 
gioku  In  1795  he  commenced  the  celebrated  Madonna 
del  Sacco,  after  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Raphael's  Trans- 
figuration. The  first  picture  is  in  Florence,  but  the 
Transfiguration  he  engraved  from  a  drawing  by  Tofa- 
nelli ;  the  latter  was  completed  in  1812,  and  dedicated  to 
Napoleon  I,  by  whom  Morghen  was  invited  to  Paris 
and  honored  with  valuable  presents.  This  print  was 
originally  sold  at  four  guineas,  or  twenty  scudi,  but  the 
price  afterwards  realized  for  some  impressions  was  £20 
and  £30.  The  engraving  is  a  work  of  immense  labor 
and  great  skill,  and  though  not  altogether  satisfactory 
in  the  way  of  aerial  perspective,  being  in  parts  hard 
and  metallic,  is  highly  valued  as  a  work  of  art,  Mor- 
ghen's  masterpiece,  upon  which  he  was  engaged  three 
years,  is  a  copy  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Last  Supper,  the 
early  impressions  of  which  (1800)  are  among  the  most 
precious  engravings  of  the  work.  He  died  at  Florence 
April  8, 1833,  having  engraved,  according  to  a  list  pub- 
lished by  his  pupil,  Palmerini,  73  portraits,  47  Biblical 
and  religious  pieces,  44  historical  and  mythological 
pieces,  24  views  and  landscapes,  and  13  vignettes  and 
crests.  See  EngL  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  UisL  of 
the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. ;  Nagler,  Kunstler  Lex.  ft.  v. 

Morglana,  a  Mohammedan  sect,  hold  that  faith 
without  good  works  is  sufficient  to  salvation.  Gaxali, 
a  Mohammedan  doctor,  tells  us  that  the  Morgians  ex- 
pect that  God  will  work  everything  in  them,  and  af- 
firm that  sin  does  not  hurt  believers;  works  without 
faith  signifying  nothing.  Shaoi,  another  Mohamme- 
dan doctor,  in  his  allusions  to  this  sect,  exhorts  his  dis- 
ciples to  be  afraid  of  the  threatenings  of  God,  and  not 
to  behave  like  those  who  defer  doing  anything  that 
is  good,  and  hope  to  be  saved  notwithstanding.  See 
Broughton,  Hist,  of  Religion,  ii,  141 ;  D'Herbelot,  BibU- 
oth.  Orientate,  s.  v. 
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Morgues,  Matthieu  dk,  Sieur  de  St,  Germain,  a 
noted  French  Roman  Catholic  pulpit  orator  of  the  16th 
century,  was  born  at  Vellai,  in  Languedoc,  in  1582,  of  no 
inconsiderable  family.  He  turned  Jesuit  at  first,  and 
had  several  pupils  at  Avignon,  in  the  Jesuits'  college 
there,  but  afterwards  got  disgusted  with  the  Jesuits  and 
quitted  their  order.  He  preached  at  Paris  with  great 
success,  and  in  1613  was  made  preacher  to  queen  Mar- 
garet. He  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Toulon 
by  Louis  XIII,  but  never  could  obtain  his  bulls  from 
Rome,  Some  impute  this  to  his  talking  too  freely 
about  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church ;  but  others 
are  of  opinion  that  his  grant  was  stopped  by  the  secret 
artifices  of  Richelieu.  Upon  the  imprisonment  of  Mar}' 
de  Medici  he  retired  from  court  to  his  father's  house, 
where  Richelieu  took  measures  to  seize  him.  The  com- 
mission bore  "  that  they  should  take  St  Germain  dead 
or  alive ;  that  they  should  seize  him  without  making  an 
inventory  of  the  papers  they  should  find,  and  that  they 
should  send  the  said  papers  to  bishop  Beaucaire,  while 
the  prisoner  should  be  conducted  to  Mande  to  be  put 
into  the  bishop's  hands."  It  is  believed  that  Beaucaire, 
who  had  been  a  domestic  of  the  cardinal,  would  Jiave 
caused  him  to  be  quietly  strangled,  if  secured.  But 
fortunately  Morgues  was  apprised  of  the  design  of  his 
persecutors,  and  he  retired  into  the  most  uncultivated 
parts  of  France,  where  he  lay  concealed  for  six  weeks 
under  all  the  inconveniences  his  health  could  be  ex- 
posed to.  "  What  was  the  most  insupportable  circum- 
stance," says  he, "  of  this  whole  proceeding,  was  the  un- 
easiness which  the  presence  of  the  officers  gave  my 
father  aud  mother,  who  were  much  advanced  in  years; 
for  by  this  time  I,  the  youngest  of  eight  children,  was 
beginning  to  have  gray  hairs."  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  cardinal,  who  had  the  weakness  to  be  infinitely 
sensible  of  satire,  was  afraid  of  St.  Germain's  pen,  and 
aware  of  the  severities  it  would  inflict;  for  we  see 
that  in  all  the  negotiations  for  recalling  the  queen- 
mother,  he  made  it  a  condition  "  that  St.  Germain,  who 
by  his  defamatory  libels  had  forgotten  nothing  to  ruin  his 
reputation,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  king."  Mean- 
while the  queen-mother,  coming  from  Compiegne,  and 
being  desirous  to  publish  an  apology  for  herself,  sent  in 
quest  of  St.  Germain,  and  Ordered  him  to  write  an  an- 
swer to  a  pamphlet  entitled  La  Defense  da  Boi  et  de  set 
Ministres,  whose  author,  it  seems,  had  taken  great  free- 
dom with  that  princess's  honor.  In  1631  he  published 
an  answer  to  the  queen's  satisfaction,  but  afterwards 
wrote  several  pieces  against  the  creatures  of  Richelieu. 
This  obliged  him  to  quit  the  kingdom  when  Mary  left 
France,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  return  until  after  the 
death  of  the  cardinal.  Morgues  died  in  1670.  He  left 
in  MS.  a  complete  history  of  Louis  XIII,  by  Mm  sur- 
named  "  the  Just."  Sec  Gen,  Biog,  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Baylc, 
Hist,  Did,  S.V.    (J.H.W.) 

Mori'ah  (Heb.  Mcriyah',  MJlilS,  2  Chron.  iii,  1 ; 
and  »T*"l1a,  Gen.  xxii,  2 ;  as  to  the  etymology,  Gcsenins 
remarks  [Thesaur.  I/eb.  p. 819]  that  the  sacred  writers 
themselves  derive  it  from  H50,  to  see.  and  understand 
it  as  for  n^-^SOTS,  chosen  or  shown  by  Jehovah ;  but  the 
form  may  be  readily  made  as  the  part  fem.  of  JTT2,  to 
be  bitter,  L'e.  obstinate,  and  thus  signifying  the  resisting, 
i.  q.  castle ;  comp.  Fuller,  MisctlL  ii,  14 ;  Sept  in  Gen. 
vi^\df,  Vulg.  visio;  in  Chron.  'Aftopia  v.  r.  'Auutpia, 
Vulg.  Moria),  one  of  the  hills  of  Jerusalem,  on  which 
the  Temple  was  built  by  Solomon,  on  the  spot  that  had 
been  occupied  by  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  the  Je- 
busite  (2  Chron.  iii,  1).  See  Tkmplk.  The  name  sel- 
dom occurs  (not  even  in  1  Kings  vi,  1),  being  usually 
included  in  that  of  Zion,  to  the  north-east  of  which  it 
lay,  and  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  valley  of 
TyropcBon  (Josephus,  Ant,  viii,  8,  9;  War,  v,  4, 1 ;  sec 
Robinson,  Researches,  i,  893, 413, 416).  See  Jkri  salkm. 
The  land  of  Moriah,  whither  Abraham  went  to  offer  up 
Isaac  (Gen.  xxii,  2),  is  generallv  supposed  to  denote  the 
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same  place,  and  may  at  least  bo  conceived  as  describing 
the  surrounding  district  (comp.  Joseph  us,  to  Mwptou 
opOQ,  Ant,i,  13, 1).  The  Jews  themselves  believe  that 
the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  in  the  Temple  stood  upon 
the  very  site  of  the  altar  on  which  the  patriarch  pur- 
posed to  sacrifice  his  son  (sec  Michaelis,  Suppl,  v,  1551 ; 
Jiiniscb,  in  Hamelsveld,  ii,  39  sq. ;  Bleek,  in  the  Theol. 
Stud,  u,  Krit,  [1881],  p.  530  sq. ;  comp.  Hengstenberg, 
Pentat,  ii,  195  sq. ;  Kwald,  Israel,  Gesch.  i,  858 ;  iii,  85). 
The  force  of  the  tradition  is  impaired  by  the  mythic 
addition  that  here  also  Abel  offered  his  first  sacrifice, 
and  Noah  his  thank-offering  (Munster,  Fagius,  and  Gro- 
tius,  ad  loc.).  The  following  disquisition  is  from  the 
article  in  Kitto's  Cyclopedia,     See  Abraham. 

Before  considering  the  geographical  and  other  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  this  identification,  it  is  desirable  to 
investigate  the  derivation  of  the  word  MJ^k.  Various 
etymologies  supplied  by  Jews  all  proceed  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  identity  of  the  Moriah  of  Genesis  with  that 
on  which  the  Temple  was  built.  The  oldest,  that  of 
Onkelos  and  Gerundensis,  was  that  it  was  derived  from 
•"HE,  myrrh,  as  in  Canticles  iv,  G,  "  I  will  go  to  the 
mountains  of  myrrh."  Fuller  (in  Afisc,  Sacra,  ii,  15) 
maintains  that  the  *"fl!B)l  of  Canticles  was  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  rVHIErr,  and  referred  to  the  holy  mount  where 
the  great  king  had  just  erected  his  Temple.  Rabbi  Sol- 
omon supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  iljmn,  instruction, 
because  thence  the  word  of  the  Lord  went  forth  into  all 
Israel.  Kalisch  (Comment,  on  Gen,  ad  xxii,  2)  approach- 
es this  interpretation  by  saying  that  it  springs  in  all 
probability  from  PP"*^S,  "Jehovah  is  my  instructor," 
from  fHJ,  the  root  of  the  great  derivative  PHI  P.  Jon- 
athan derives  it  from  60*113,  fear  or  reverence,  and  im- 
agines that  the  word  was  used  anticipatory  of  the  wor- 
ship and  fear  of  God  there  solemnized  (Lightfbot,  Opera, 
Descriptio  Templi,  i,  553).  Fuller  {Afisc.  Saci'a,  ii,  15) 
maintains  that  the  word  represents  an  abbreviation  of 
n'!,*ilK'11Q,  conspicictur  Jehocah,  because  there  event- 
ually the  Son  of  God  would  appear  in  human  flesh. 
Knobcl  insists  that  it  is  a  compound  of  *1^^^  (a  dual 
form  of  tWt,  to  see)  and  !*P ;  and  Hengstenberg  (Dis- 
sert, on  Gen,  of  Pentateuch,  ii,  159-163,  Clark's  transl.}, 
Kurtz  {Old  Covenant,  i,  272),  Gesenius  (Thesaurus,  p. 
819),  Furst  (/-ear.),  all  agree  as  to  the  presence  in  the 
word  of  the  elements  of  the  name  of  Jehovah.  Vatkc, 
Vater,  Van  Bohlen,  the  early  opponents  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Pentateuch,  even  based  a  portion  of  their 
antagonism  on  this  proof  of  a  later  date.  Bishop  CV 
lenso  (Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ix,  x)  labors 
to  demolish  the  etymology,  but  without  much  success. 
The  existence  of  a  proper  name  Moriah  would  be  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  name  and  worship  of  Je- 
hovah before  some  of  the  modern  documentists  would 
find  it  at  all  satisfactory.     Hengstenberg  states  that 

the  word  fti'ViSll  is  a  compound  of  HSOTa,  the  Hophal 
participle  of  HSO,  to  see,  and  means  that  which  is  shotcv, 
or  the  appearance  of  Jehovah,  Colenso  objects  to  the 
sense  of  the  interpretation,  and  maintains  that  there  is 
no  explanation  of  the  disappearance  of  the  characteristic 
radical  X.  Gesenius  accounts  for  the  form  RJ^IJ  by 
a  combination  of  the  Hophal  participle  of  HiJH  and  the 
jod-compaginis  common  in  derivatives  from  verbs  of  the 
form  of  n'  b.  Thus  ftXir,  combined  with  tt\  would 
suffer  the  following  change,  Jn'v",&p13  =  fY^to.  There 
is  another  proper  name,  derivable  from  the  same  root, 
which  has  lost  its  characteristic  radical  M — viz.  r*P, 
from  MJfl,  beautiful  to  look  upon  (Ruth).  But  what- 
ever  may  be  the  precise  nature  of  the  contraction,  the 
obvious  interpretation  of  the  writer  is  given  in  ver.  8 : 
nH*^  nifT\  which  is  *he  name  given  bv  Abraham  to 
the  place  where  Jehovah  saw  his  agony  and  provided  a 
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victim  in  place  of  hi*  son.  Here  it  was  that  the  prov- 
erb was  originated, "  In  the  mountain  Jehovah  shall  be 
seen."  Moriah  was  the  name  permanently  attaching 
itself  to  the  place,  just  as  *,?£  had  been  the  abbrevi- 
ation of  Eve's  exclamation,  C",X  "Tf^JJ ;  and  it  was 
used  by  the  narrator  400  years  afterwards  to  describe  a 
district,  a  land,  a  mountain  which  had  always  gone  by 
that  name  ever  since  the  proverb  had  first  been  uttered, 
amid  the  very  circumstances  he  was  then  proceeding  to 
describe.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  assert  to  what 
extent  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  Jehovah  was  dif- 
fused, c.\  the  ground  of  the  mere  presence  of  the  name 
Jehovah  in  this  proper  name ;  still,  there  is  nothing  to 
shake  the  conclusion.  It  is  curious  that  the  Sept.  trans- 
lates the  ftJ'?B«T*)f 'l?**  0F  f <c  rl'"  yvv  ™hl^iv  i  an<l 
it  also  renders  by  some  similar  expression  the  various 
references  to  the  oak  or  plains  o/*Morkii,  near  Sichem 

(Gen.  xii,  6);  where  the  Hebrew  text  has  tvym  "jibst 
the  Sept.  reads  rrjv  cpvv  rrjv  vifaXijv  (see  also  Dcut, 
xi,  30).  The  translation  of  Aquila  in  Gen.  xxii,  2  is 
tic  rtjv  yrjv  rijv  Kara<pavq ;  and  Symmachus  has  ei'c. 
rrjv  yijy  rife,  birraoiae,  closely  resembling  the  in  ter- 
ram  ririoms  of  the  Vulgate. 

Dr.  Davidson  (in  Introduction  to  the  0.  T.  vol.  i)  con- 
jectures that  March  was  the  original  reading ;  but  nei- 
ther Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  nor  Dr.  Davidson  himself  (in 
his  Printed  Text  of  the  0,  T.)  give  any  diplomatic  au- 
thority for  such  a  reading.  The  translations  of  Aquila 
and  Symmachus  may  have  originated  with  some  read- 
ing resembling  that  in  the  Samaritan  text,  nx"iT2,  and 

signifying  "far  seeing"  or  "conspicuous."  But  when 
Josephus  wrote  (A  nt.  i,  13, 2),  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
reading  in  Gen.  xxii,  2  and  2  Chron.  iii,  I  must  have 
been  identical,  as  he  speaks  of  the  place  of  Abraham's 
sacrifice  as  ro  opoc.  £$'  ov  to  upbv  AafitCTjc  6  fiaoiXevc 
vortpov  tdputrat.  In  2  Chron.  iii,  1  the  Sept.  does  not 
attempt  to  translate  the  proper  name  nyiTOil,  but 
writes  tv  opu  rov  'Apvpia.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  original  manifestation  of  God  on  this 
site  to  the  patriarch,  and  express  mention  is  made  of 
second  and  additional  reasons  for  this  hill  being  called 
Moriah  (see  1  Chron.  xxi,  16 ;  xxii,  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  1 ; 
2  Chron.  iii,  1).  This  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
law  of  God  that  forbade  the  offering  of  burnt  sacrifices 
in  any  place  which  the  Lord  had  not  consecrated  by  his 
visible  manifestation  (Hengstcnbcrg,  Diss,  ii,  32  sq.). 
The  geographical  conditions  supplied  by  the  narrative 
in  Genesis  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  Samaritan  tra- 
dition (see  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches)  iii,  100)  that 
(ierizim  was  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice,  and  that  the 
mountains  of  Gcrizim  and  Ebal,  from  their  neighbor- 
hood to  Moreh.  a  spot  well  known  to  Abraham,  were  the 
mountains  in  the  land  of  Moriah  (Colenso,  pt.  ii,  ch.  x). 
They  have  led  dean  Stanley  {Syr.  and  Pal.  p.  250  sq. ; 
Hist,  of  Jewish  Church,  i,  48,  49)  to  decide  on  (ierizim 
as  the  scene  of  the  event.  His  arguments  are  weighty, 
but  not  conclusive.  (1.)  The  distance  from  Beersheba 
to  the  plain  of  Sharon,  from  which  Gcrizim  might  be 
seen  "  afar  off,"  corresponds  with  the  two-days'  journey 
of  Abraham ;  while  the  third  day,  which  would  lie  oc- 
cupied by  the  great  event-,  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
journey  to  the  summit  and  the  return.  The  same 
thing,  however,  may  be  said  with  greater  certainty  of 
Jerusalem  itself.  (2.)  Stanley  objects  that  there  is  no 
spot  from  which  the  "  place"  where  the  sacrifice  was  to 
be  offered  could  be  seen  from  "afar  off;"  that  the  hill 
of  Moriah  is  not  visible  at  all  until  the  traveller  is  dose 
upon  it,  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
from  whence  he  looks  down  upon  it,  as  on  a  lower  emi- 
nence. Now  the  narrative  informs  us  that  Abraham  lift- 
ed up  his  eyes  and  saw  the  place  of  which  the  Lord  had 
spoken  to  him.  That  "  place"  was  the  rwSttH  y^H, 
or,  as  Gesenius  translates  it,  the  land  about  Moriah,  just 
as  15 Ij  y^tt  is  the  land  about  Ai.    It  is  very  possible 


to  see  from  the  ridge  Mar  Elias  the  heights  about  Je- 
rusalem, if  not  the  hill  of  Moriah  itself;  and  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  Abraham  did  not  see  the  place  until 
he  was  fairly  within  a  walk  of  the  spot,  and  could  leave 
the  young  men  and  the  ass  while  he  and  Isaac  proceed- 
ed, personally  laden  with  the  materials  for  the  sacrifice. 
(3.)  A  formidable  difficulty  urged  by  others  is  that  the 
fortress  of  Zion  must  at  that  time  have  been  occupied 
by  the  king  of  the  Jcbusites,  some  forerunner  of  Adoni- 
zedek,  or  by  Melchizedek  himself,  and  therefore  Abra- 
ham must  have  prepared  to  perform  this  awful  sacrifice 
under  the  walls  of  the  city.  To  obviate  the  great  ap- 
parent improbability  of  this,  it  may  be  said  that  some- 
times the  outside  of  fenced  cities— where  a  deep  ravine 
runs  between  the  wall  and  the  suburb — is  often  one  of 
the  loneliest  spots  in  the  world.  The  name  Moriah  is 
unquestionably  given  by  the  chronicler  to  the  Temple 
hill,  but  this  passage  is  a  solitary  one.  The  more  ordi- 
nary name,  even  for  the  entire  city  of  Jerusalem  and 
for  the  holy  mountain,  is  Mount  Zion,  and  various 
psalms  and  prophecies  speak  of  the  dwelling-place  of 
Jehovah  under  this  old  and  honored  name.  It  cannot 
be  true  that  anv  writer  of  the  time  of  Solomon  com- 
posed  the  narrative  of  Abraham's  sacrifice  to  do  honor 
to  the  Temple  hill,  as  was  suggested  by  De  Wette ;  for, 
if  that  had  been  his  intention,  he  would  have  called  it 
Zion,  and  not  Moriah.  Great  stress  has  been  laid  by 
bishop  Colenso  and  by  the  writer  in  Smith's  Dictionary, 
ii,  423,  on  the  absence  of  other  reference  besides  that  of 
the  chronicler  to  the  name  of  Moriah  as  the  site  of  the 
Temple  hill,  and  also  on  the  impropriety  of  associating 
the  name  and  career  of  Abraham  so  vitaHy  with  Je- 
rusalem. In  the  same  article,  however,  Jerusalem  is 
spoken  of  as  the  city  of  Melchizedek.  For  the  shape  of 
Moriah,  its  relations  with  Bezetha  and  Acra,  the  bridge 
that  connected  it  with  Zion  across  the  valley  of  the  Ty- 
ropoeon,  see  Jerusalem.  Notwithstanding  the  various 
and  variously  motived  endeavors  to  disturb  the  old  He- 
brew tradition,  it  has  not  been  proved  necessary  to  deny 
the  identification  of  the  two  sites;  nor  to  denounce  the 
old  etymology ;  nor  to  cease  perceiving  the  interesting 
link  of  connection  supplied  by  it  between  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  the  vision  of  Gods  judgment  and  mercy,  the 
erection  of  the  Temple,  and  the  offering  up  of  God's 
only-begotten  Son.     See  Solomon. 

Moriarty,  Peter,  an  early  and  very  useftd  minis- 
ter of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Bal- 
timore Co.,  McL,  April  27, 1758,  and  educated  a  papist ; 
was  converted  through  Methodist  influence  about  1776; 
entered  the  itinerancy  in  Virginia  in  1781,  but  subsequent 
to  1787  his  labors  were  mostly  at  the  North,  in  the 
bounds  of  what  has  since  become  the  New  York  Confer- 
ence. He  died  at  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.,  June  23, 1814.  Mr. 
Moriarty  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely  known 
ministers  in  the  connection  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a 
man  who  had  labored  long  and  ardently  in  the  work  of 
saving  men.  Although  not  eloquent,  he  was  among 
the  most  useful  men  and  successful  preachers  of  his 
time,  aud  an  excellent  presiding  elder.  Many  soula 
were  converted  through  his  labors,  and  he  died  honored 
and  beloved  in  all  the  churches.  See  Minute*  of  Anim- 
al Conferences,  i,  240;  Stevens,  Memorials  of  Method- 
ism, voL  ii,  ch.  x.     (G.  L.  T.) 

Morice  de  Beauboia,  Dom  Pierre  IfuacmAe, 
a  French  scholar,  was  born  Oct  25, 1693,  at  Quimperle*, 
Basse  Bretagne,'  of  noble  and  wealthy  parentage.  He 
studied  at  the  College  of  Rennes,  and  made  his  vows  in 
1713  at  the  abbey  Saint  Melaine,  which  belonged  to  the 
Order  of  the  Benedictines  of  Saint  Maur,  where  he  was 
intrusted  with  several  offices,  and  also  with  the  instruc- 
tion of  novices.  In  1731  he  was  called  to  Paris  to  elab- 
orate the  genealogy  of  the  family  Rohan,  and  lived 
there  in  the  monastery  of  "  Notre  Dame  of  the  White 
Robes."  After  the  completion  of  this  work,  which  pro- 
cured for  him  a  pension  of  800  livres,  he  engaged,  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  authorities  of  Bretagne,  on  a  new 
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history  of  that  province,  bat  death  surprised  htm  at  Par- 
is, Oct.  14, 1750,  before  the  entire  publication  of  this  work 
(afterwards  revised  and  completed  by  I>om  Taillandier). 
Morice  edited  Lobineau's  Me'moirespour  servir  depreuves 
a  VHistoire  ecclesiastique  de  Bretagne  (Paris,  1742-46, 3 
vols.  foL),  and  himself  published  L'Histoire  ecclesias- 
tique et  civile  de  Bretagne  (Paris,  1750-56,  2  vols,  fol.), 
which  is  considered  superior  to  Lobineau's  by  the  addi- 
tions and  explanations,  as  well  as  by  its  style  and  ex- 
actness of  details,  and  very  valuable  to  the  French  ec- 
clesiastical student.  A  new  edition  of  the  two  works  iu 
20  vols.  8vo  (Guiucamp,  1836-37)  leaves  much  to  wish 
for. 

Morid  is  the  Arabic  name  which  the  Mohamme- 
dans give  to  those  who  aspire  to  a  life  of  uncommon 
spirituality  and  devotion,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are 
put  uuder  the  direction  of  another,  whom  they  call 
Morsbid,  that  is  "  director."  They  have  a  famous  book, 
entitled  A  dab  al-Moridin,  which  treats  of  the  qualifi- 
cations those  ought  to  have  who  put  themselves  un- 
der the  direction  of  one  of  those  spiritual  guides.  See 
Broughton,  Hist,  of  Religion,  ii,  142. 

Morier,  James,  noted  as  the  author  of  a  series  of 
novels  descriptive  of  Eastern  life  and  manners,  and  also 
for  his  accurate  observations  of  the  East  as  recorded  in 
his  books  of  travel,  was  bom  in  England  in  1780.  When 
still  very  young  he  made  an  extensive  tour  through  the 
East,  the  main  incidents  of  which  he  described  in  his 
Travels  through  Persia,  A  rmenia,  A  sia  Minor,  to  Con- 
stantinople (Lond.  1812).  In  1810  he  was  appointed 
British  envoy  to  the  court  of  Persia,  where  he  remained 
till  1816,  and  soon  after  his  return  he  published  A  Sec- 
ond Journey  through  Persia,  etc  (ibid.  1818).  During 
his  stay  in  the  East  Morier  made  great  use  of  his  op- 
portunity of  studying  the  character  of  the  people;  and 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired  was  turned  to  excellent 
account  in  his  Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan 
(1824-28, 5  vols.)  (a  species  of  Gil  Bias,  like  Hope's  An- 
astasius),  whose  "  adventures  in  England"  he  described 
in  a  second  series  (1834);  Zohrabthe  Hostage;  Ayesha, 
or  the  Maid  of  Kars ;  Abel  A Inutt ;  The  Banished, 
etc.;  in  all  of  which,  but  especially  in  the  first  three, 
the  manners,  customs,  and  modes  of  thought  prevalent 
in  the  East  are  portrayed  with  a  liveliness,  skill,  and 
truthfulness  to  nature  attained  by  few.  He  died  in 
1848.  See  the  references  in  Allibone's  Did.  of  Brit, 
and  Amer.  Authors,  ii,  1368, 1369. 

Morigia,  Jacobo  Antonio  de  (1),  an  Italian 
monastic,  noted  as  the  founder  of  a  religious  order,  was 
born  in  November,  1497,  at  Milan.  Up  to  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  indulged  in  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
but  at  that  period  experienced  a  change  of  heart,  and 
enrolled  himself  directly  in  a  brotherhood  of  penitents 
which  existed  in  Milan  under  the  name  of  '*  Brother- 
hood of  Eternal  Wisdom.**  Admitted  into  the  Francis- 
can Order  of  the  Minorites,  he  refused  the  rich  abbey 
of  San  Victor,  and  performed  ministerial  functions  of 
charity  during  the  plague  which  in  1525  devastated 
Milan.  A  few  years  later  he  joined  Antonio  Maria 
Zacharia  of  Cremona  and  Barthelemi  Ferrari  of  Milan, 
noblemen  like  himself,  and  the  three  together  founded 
the  Congiegation  of  the  Regular  Clericos  of  St  Paul,  so 
named  after  their  first  chapel,  taking  subsequently  the 
appellation  of  Barnabites,  from  the  church  of  San  Bar- 
nabas. By  a  decree  of  Feb.  18,  1533,  Clement  VII  ap- 
proved the  institution,  and  Morigia,  after  he  had  become 
formally  a  priest,  was  appointed  its  first  provost,  April 
15, 1536.  These  regulars,  established  for  missions  and 
other  sacerdotal  functions,  lived  in  their  beginning  only 
upon  alms,  and  were  not  allowed  any  fixed  revenues; 
but  all  this  has  since  changed.  Morigia  undertook  mis- 
sions to  Vicenza,  Verona,  and  several  other  cities  of  Ita- 
ly. He  resigned  his  office  in  November,  1542,  after  he 
had  governed  wisely  his  congregation ;  but  his  colleagues 
re-elected  him  June  30, 1545,  and  on  Oct,  20  following 
he  took  possession  of  the  church  of  San  Barnabas.    He 


died  April  14, 1546.  At  present  the  Barnabites  have  a 
general  in  Rome  and  a  house  at  Paris,  and  are  spread 
through  almost  all  Roman  Catholic  countries.  See 
Baknabites. 

Morigia,  Jacobo  Antonio  de  (2),  au  Italian 
prelate  of  note,  was  bom  at  Milan  Feb.  23, 1632,  entered 
the  Order  of  the  Barnabites  when  only  seventeen  years 
of  age,  taught  philosophy  at  Macerata  and  at  Milan, 
and  preached  with  success  in  the  principal  churches  of 
Italy.  Cosmo  HI  of  Medici,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
chose  him  for  theologian,  and  made  him  tutor  cf  Ferdi- 
nand, his  oldest  son.  The  influence  of  this  same  prince 
procured  for  him  in  1681  the  bishopric  of  San  Miniato, 
whence  he  was  transferred,  Jan.  11, 1683,  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Florence.  In  the  promotion  of  Dec  12, 
1695,  he  was  made  cardinal  •*  in  petto"  by  pope  Inno- 
cent XII,  but  this  nomination  was  not  published  until 
the  Consistory  of  1698,  simultaneously  with  the  decla- 
ration that  Morigia  should  have  precedence  of  all  the 
cardinals  created  in  1695,  because  he  had  been  reserved 
for  that  very  purpose.  Archpriest  of  the  Basilica  Li- 
beriana,  it  was  he  who  at  the  jubilee  of  1700  was 
charged  to  open  the  holy  gate.  Vacating  his  bishopric 
of  Florence  in  1699,  he  refused  in  the  same  year,  after 
the  death  of  Federigo  Cacua,  the  appointment  as  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  became  a  titular  official  of  two  abbeys, 
and  finally  in  1701  bishop  of  Pa  via,  where  he  died,  Oct. 
18, 1708.  Literary  remains  of  his  are  Orazione  funebre 
nelle  obsequie  di  Filippo  Visconte,  vescovo  di  Cantanzano 
(1664,  4to) : — Pietosi  tributi  resi  alia  grand1  anima  di 
Filippo  IV  (Milan,  1666,  4to) : — VAquila  volante,  ora- 
zione funebre,  per  la  stessa  occazione  (Milan,  1666,  4to) : 
— Lettere  pastorali  al  popolo  di  Firenze  (foL). — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  xxxvi,  584. 

Morin,  Etienne,  a  learned  French  Protestant, 
noted  for  his  attainments  in  Orient  alia,  was  born  at 
Caen  Jan.  1, 1625.  His  father,  who  was  a  merchant, 
died  when  he  was  only  three  years  of  age,  and  his 
mother,  though  designing  him  for  trade,  suffered  his 
vehement  inclination  to  books,  until  she  found  him  so 
greatly  drawn  to  study  as  to  make  any  attempt  for  his 
conversion  to  trade  futile.  He  went  through  the  clas- 
sics and  philosophy  at  Caen,  and  then  removed  to  the 
Huguenot  seminary  at  Sedan,  to  study  theology  under 
Peter  du  Moulin,  who  conceived  a  great  friendship  for 
him.  Morin  afterwards  continued  his  theological  stud- 
ies under  Andrew  Rivet,  and  joined  to  them  that  of  the 
Oriental  tongues,  in  which  he  made  a  great  proficiency 
under  Golius.  Returning  to  his  country  in  1G49,  Mo- 
rin became  a  minister  of  two  churches  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Caen.  He  was  distinguished  by  uncommon 
tact  and  learning,  and  had  several  advantageous  offers 
from  abroad;  but  he  did  not  care  to  stir  from  his  own 
country.  In  1664  he  was  chosen  minister  of  Caen,  and 
his  merits  soon  connected  him  in  friendship  with  several 
learned  men  who  were  then  in  that  city,  such  as  Hue- 
tius,  Segrais,  Bochart,  and  others.  The  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  obliging  him  to  quit  Caen, 
he  retired  with  his  familv  into  Holland.     He  went  at 
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first  to  Leyden,  but  soon  after  was  called  to  Amsterdam 
to  be  professor  of  the  Oriental  tongues  in  the  university 
there,  to  which  employment  was  joined,  two  years  after, 
that  of  minister  in  ordinary.  He  died  May  5,  1700. 
Morin  wrote  considerably.  His  most  important  works 
are,  Dissertationes  octo,  in  quibus  tnulla  sacra  et  prof  ana 
antiquitatis  monumenta  explicantur  (Geneva,  1683,  8vo ; 
a  2d  ed.,  enlarged  and  corrected,  Dort,  1700,  8vo) : — 
Oratio  inauguralis  de  linguarum  orientalium  ad  intelli- 
getttiam  Sacra  Scriptura  utilitate  (Ludg.  Bat.  1686) : — 
Explanations  sacra  et  phihlogica  in  aliquot  V.  et  X. 
Testamenti  loca  (ibid.  1698,  8vo) :  —  Exercitationes  de 
lingua  primava  ejusque  apjyendicibus  (Ultraj.  1694, 4to) : 
— iJissertatio  de  paradiso  tcrrestH  (printed  in  Bochart's 
works,  the  3d  ed.  of  which  was  published  at  Utrecht  in 
1692,  with  Bochart's  life  by  Morin  prefixed) : — Epistola 
dua,  seu  responsiones  ad  A  nt.  Van  Bale  de  Pentateucho 
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Samaritano  (printed  with  Van  Dale's  De  origine  etpro- 
gressu  idolattia,  Amst.  1696,  4to)  :—Lettre  sur  Vorigine 
de  la  tongue  Ilebraique,  with  an  answer  of  Huetius; 
printed  in  voL  i  of  Dissertation*  sur  diverse*  modern  de 
Religion  et  de  Philologie  recueillis  par  Tilladet  (Parts, 
1712, 12 mo).  In  this  work  he  argues  boldly  that  Adam 
was  inspired  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  by 
the  Almighty.  See  Niceron,  Memoires,  voL  xii ;  Haag, 
La  Fiance  Protestante ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate, 
8.  v. ;  Gen.  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Moriii,  Fr6dwXic,  a  French  philosopher,  was  bora 
at  Lyons  June  18, 18*23.  After  preliminary  studies  he 
entered  the  Normal  School  in  1844 ;  received  a  fellow- 
ship in  philosophy  in  1848,  and  lectured  on  this  branch 
successively  at  the  lyceums  of  Macon  and  Nancy,  and 
at  the  Lycee  Bonaparte.  When,  after  the  coup  d'etat 
of  1852,  he  had  refused  the  oath  to  the  usurper,  Louis 
Napoleon,  he  was  considered  as  having  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship. He  devoted  himself  henceforth  to  private 
instruction,  and  published  works  on  religious  philosophy, 
seeking  to  harmonize  democratic  principles  with  Chris- 
tian beliefs.  We  have  of  him,  Saint  Francois  d?A  ssisses 
et  les  Fi'anciscains  (1853, 12  mo) : — Ik  la  Genese  et  des 
Principes  metaphgsiques  de  la  societe  moderne  (1856, 
8vo) : — Dictionnaire  de  Philosophic  et  de  Theologie  sco- 
lasdqite  (1857-58,  3  vols,  large  8vo).  Besides,  he  has 
furnished  articles  to  the  journal  VA  venir,  to  the  Corre- 
spondant  (tirst  period),  to  the  Revue  de  Paris,  to  the 
Revue  de  I Instruction  publique,  and  to  the  Biographic 
Generate.     He  died  in  1874. 

Morin,  Jean,  a  most  learned  French  writer  on  the- 
ological subjects,  and  a  convert  to  the  Romanists,  was 
born  at  Blois  in  1591.  His  parents  were  members  of 
the  Reformed  faith,  but  at  Leyden,  where  he  was  study- 
ing philosophy  and  theology,  the  violent  discussions 
between  Calvin  is  ts  and  Arminians  estranged  him  for  a 
time  from  all  religious  connection,  and  he  finally,  falling 
under  the  influence  of  Romanists,  accepted  their  creed, 
at  Paris,  under  cardinal  Perrone.  Some  time  after  his 
conversion  to  Romanism  he  entered  into  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Oratory,  then  but  recently  established,  and 
began  to  make  himself  known  by  his  learning  and  his 
works.  In  1626  he  published  De  Pairiarcharum  et 
PHmatum  Origine  (Paris,  4to),  dedicating  the  work  to 
pope  Urban  VIII.  In  1628  he  undertook  an  edition  of 
the  Septuagint  Bible,  with  the  version  made  by  Nobil- 
ius,  supplying  it  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  treats  of 
the  authority  of  the  Septuagint.  He  commends  the 
edition  of  it  that  had  been  made  at  Rome  by  order  of 
Sixtus  V  in  1587,  which  he  followed,  and  maintained 
that  we  ought  to  prefer  this  version  to  the  present  He- 
brew text,  because  that  has  been,  he  says,  corrupted  by 
the  Jews.  Having  gone  from  the  Protestant  to  the  Rom- 
ish fold,  Morin  very  naturally,  like  all  apostates,  became 
a  most  enthusiastic  adherent  of  Romanism,  and  therefore 
now  engaged  upon  a  systematic  defence  of  those  ver- 
sions which  the  Church  had  approved  by  weakening 
the  texts  which  passed  for  original  (Simon,  Einleitung, 
p.  522).  Before  this  work  was  ready  to  appear,  he 
published  in  1629  Histoire  de  la  deliverance  de  VEglise 
Chretienne  par  rEmpereur  Const  antin,  et  de  la  grandeur 
et  sourerainete  temporelle  donnee  a  VEglise  Romainepar 
les  rois  de  France  (Paris,  fol.) ;  but  this  book  was  not  well 
received  at  Rome,  and  Morin  was  forced  to  promise  that 
he  would  retrench  and  correct  it.  Soon  after  he  pub- 
lished Exercitationes  ecclesiastics  in  utrumque  Samari- 
tanorum  Pentateuchum  (Paris,  1631,  4to),  for  the  sake 
of  establishing  which,  he,  as  we  have  already  seen  above, 
also  now  stoutly  attacked  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
text.  As  there  was  then  preparing  an  edition  of  the 
Polyglot  at  Paris,  Morin  took  upon  himself  the  care  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  His  endeavors  to  exalt 
this,  together  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  versions  of  the 
Bible,  at  the  expense  of  the  Hebrew,  made  him  very 
obnoxious  to  many  savans,  especially  Hebraists;  and 
he  was  attacked  by  Hottinger  and  Buxtorf  in  particu- 


lar. Simon  and  Kennicott,  however,  countenance  Mo- 
rin's  position.  The  opposition  which  Morin  encountered 
only  enhanced  his  merit  at  the  court  of  Rome,  insomuch 
that  cardinal  Barberini  invited  him  thither  by  order  of 
the  pope,  who  received  him  very  graciously,  and  in- 
tended to  employ  him  in  the  communications  that  were 
then  passing  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churchea 
looking  towards  reunion.  He  was  greatly  caressed  at 
Rome,  and  intimate  with  Holstenius,  Al latins,  and  all 
the  learned  there.  After  having  remained  nine  years 
at  Rome,  he  was  recalled  by  order  of  cardinal  Richelieu 
to  France,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
learned  labors,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1659.  Morin's 
works  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  much  val- 
ued by  Protestants  as  well  as  Romanists  on  account  of 
the  Oriental  learning  contained  in  them.  The  writer 
of  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  labors  in  Kitto's  Cydopee- 
dia  pronounces  Morin  "  the  restorer  of  the  ancient  Sa- 
maritan language,"  but  takes  exception,  like  moat  He- 
braists, to  "his  anti-Masoretic  zeal  as  not  according 
to  knowledge,  as  later  investigations  in  the  same  field 
have  abundantly  proved."  The  most  important  works 
not  yet  mentioned  are,  Exercitationes  Biblicte  de  Hebra- 
id  Gracique  textu*  sincerUate  (Paris,  1633,  4to,  and 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved  in  1699,  fol.:  prefaced 
with  a  life  of  the  author  by  father  Constantine,  of  the 
Oratory).  But  also  in  positive  theology  Morin  exerted 
himself  as  an  author.  Thus  he  wrote  Commentarius 
kiitoricus  de  disciplina  in  admutistratione  sacramenti 
pomitentux  xiii  primi*  saculis  in  Ecclesia  occidentali  et 
hue  usque  in  orientals  observata  (Paris,  1651,  foL;  An- 
vers,  1682,  fol.;  Bruxelles,  1687,  fol.),  a  work  on  which 
he  is  said  to  have  spent  thirty  years  of  hard  mental  la- 
bor, but  which,  nevertheless,  failed  to  gain  much  admi- 
ration. He  attacks  in  it  both  the  Port  Royalists  and 
the  Jesuits : — Commentarius  historico-dogmaticu*  de  *a- 
cri*  Ecclesia  ordinationibus  secundum  antiquo*  reeentio- 
ne*  Latinos,  Gracos,  Syros,  et  Babylonicos,  in  quo  demon- 
stratur  orientalium  ordinatione*  conciHis  generalibus  et 
summit  ponHJicibus  ab  initio  schismatis  in  hunc  usque 
diem  fuisse  probates  (Paris,  1655,  fol.),  which  is  gener- 
ally praised,  and  pronounced  among  his  best  efforts: — 
Opera  posthuma  de  catechumenorum  expiatione,de  sacra' 
mento  confirmatumis,  de  contridone  et  attrxtione  (Paris, 
1703,  4to): — Andquitates  Ecctesies  Orientali*  (Lond. 
1682,  12mo),  treating  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities  as 
gleaned  from  his  correspondence  with  the  savans  of 
Europe.  Several  of  his  works  remain  unedited  and  un~ 
published.  Among  these  we  notice  De  SacramentoiMor 
trimonii,  and  De  BasUicis  Christianomm  et  de  Paschale 
et  de  retustissimis  Christianorum  paschalibu*  ritibus. 
See  Niceron,  Memoires,  ix,  80-48;  Dti  Pin,  BibL  de* 
Auteurs  Ecdesiastiques ;  Schrbckh,  Kirchengesch.  seit 
der  Reformation,  iv,  123  sq.;  Marsh,  Led.  Divinity; 
Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hebraica,  pt.  iv,  p.  7 ;  pt.  ii,  p.  25  and 
270.  Simon's  biographv  is  a  mere  satire,  and  unworthy 
of  credit.     (J.H.W.) 

Morin,  Pierre,  a  French  scholar,  was  bom  at  Par- 
is in  December,  1531.  He  was  a  man  of  great  attain- 
ments in  languages,  belles-lettres,  and  ecclesiastic  an- 
tiquity. From  France  passing  into  Italy,  he  stopped 
at  Venice,  where  Paulus  Manucius  secured  him  for  hia 
printing  establishment.  He  lectured  as  professor  of 
Greek  and  cosmography  at  Vicenza  and  Ferrara.  By 
recommendation  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  he  went  to 
Rome  in  1575,  and  there  popes  Gregory  XIII  and  Sixtus 
V  employed  him  on  the  editions  of  the  Septuagint 
(1587),  the  Vulgate  (1590,  fol.),  the  Bible  translated  from 
the  Septuagint  into  Latin  (Rome,  1591, 8  vols.  foL),  the 
Decretals  till  Gregory  VII  (Rome,  1591, 3  vols,  fol.),  and 
on  the  collection  of  the  general  councils  (Rome,  1608, 
4  vols.).  He  died  before  the  completion  of  this  his 
last  work,  some  time  in  1608.  He  bears  the  reputation 
of  a  pious,  modest,  and  learned  man.  Besides  the 
works  enumerated,  we  possess  of  him,  Traits'  dn  bon 
Usage  des  Sciences,  published  with  some  others  of  his 
writings  by  Quetif  in  1675 ;  a  Latin  translation  from 
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St  Basil's  discourses  on  the  forty  martyrs,  and  of  a  dozen 
selected  sermons  of  St.  Chrysostom.  —  Hoefer,  Nour. 
Biog.  Ginerale,  a,  v. 

Morin,  Simon,  a  celebrated  French  religious  vis- 
ionary and  fanatic  of  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Kiche- 
mont,  near  Aumale.  He  was  a  very  illiterate  person,  yet 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  all  educational  facilities  he 
entered  the  field  of  authorship,  and  gave  the  world  his 
extreme  views  on  religion  and  philosophy.  He  med- 
died  much  in  spiritual  matters,  and  fell  into  great  er- 
rors. His  first  book,  which  he  caused  to  be  privately 
printed  in  1647,  under  the  title  of  Pensees  de  Marin  de- 
dUes  au  roy,  is  a  medley  of  conceit  and  ignorance,  and 
contains  the  most  remarkable  errors,  which  were  aft- 
erwards condemned  in  the  Quietists;  but  Morin  car- 
ries them  to  a  greater  length  than  any  one  else  had 
done,  for  he  affirms  that  "  the  most  enormous  sins  do 
not  remove  a  sinner  from  the  state  of  grace,  but  serve, 
on  the  contrary,  to  humble  the  pride  of  man."  He  says 
"  that  in  all  sects  and  nations  God  has  a  number  of  the 
elect,  true  members  of  the  Church ;  that  there  would 
soon  be  a  general  reformation,  all  nations  being  just 
about  to  be  converted  to  the  true  faith ;  and  that  this 
great  reformation  was  to  be  effected  by  the  second  com- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Morin  incorporated  with  him." 
About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  Morin  was  civ- 
illy prosecuted  and  for  a  time  incarcerated,  but  he  was 
finally  set  at  liberty  as  a  visionary,  and  suffered  to  con- 
tinue so  till  16*31,  when  Des  Marets  de  St.  Sorlin,  who, 
though  a  fanatic  and  visionary  himself,  with  intent 
to  injure,  entered,  under  pretence  of  accepting  all  the  | 
views  of  Morin,  into  his  whole  scheme,  only  to  have 
him  taken  up.  Marets,  in  his  treachery  and  dissimula- 
tion, went  so  far  as  to  acknowledge  Morin  as  "the  Son 
of  Man  risen  again,"  and  thereby  so  pleased  Morin  that 
be  conferred  upon  him  as  a  particular  grace  the  office 
of  being  bis  harbinger,  calling  him  "a  real  John  the 
Baptist  revived.'1  Then  Des  Marets  impeached  him 
and  became  his  accuser,  and  Morin,  after  due  trial,  was  ! 
condemned  to  be  burned  alive  at  Paris,  March  14, 1663.  { 
He  was  burned,  together  with  his  book  entitled  Pensees  \ 
de  Morin,  as  also  all  his  own  papers  and  those  of  the 
trial.  His  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  air,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  having  assumed  the  title  of  the  "  Son  of 
God.*1  His  accomplices  were  obliged  to  assist  at  his 
execution,  and  then  to  serve  in  the  galleys  for  life,  after 
having  been  whipped  and  branded  by  the  hangman. 
Morin  in  his  last  hours  gave  out  that  he  would  rise 
again  the  third  day,  which  made  many  of  the  mob 
gather  together  at  the  place  where  he  was  burned.  It 
is  said  that  when  De  Lamoignon  asked  him  whether  it 
was  written  in  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  that  the  great 
prophet  or  new  Messiah  should  pass  through  fire,  he 
cited  this  text  by  way  of  answer, "  Igne  me  examinasti, 
et  non  est  inventa  in  me  iniquitas"  (Thou  hast  tried 
me  in  the  fire,  and  no  wickedness  has  been  found  in  roe). 
See  Nice'ron,  Memoir  ft,  voL  xxvii :  Bayle,  Hist.  Did. 
s.  v. ;  General  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Souv.  Biog.  Ge- 
iurale,8.r.    (J.H.W.) 

Morison,  John,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  di- 
vine of  some  distinction,  was  bom  at  Millseat,  Aberdeen- 
shire, July  8, 1791.  But  little  is  known  of  his  personal  his- 
tory. He  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Independent 
Chapel  at  Brompton,  and  in  1816  removed  to  London  as ' 
pastor  of  Tower  Chapel.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  editor ! 
of  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  and  held  this  position  for  \ 
thirty-two  years.  He  died  July  13, 1859.  He  wrote  an 
Exposition  of  the  Psalms  (1819,  8vo),  of  which  Home 
sneaks  favorably,  though  it  is  far  from  being  an  inde- 
pendent and  thorough  work.  His  other  works,  which 
are  mainly  in  the  department  of  Practical  Religion,  are 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here.  But  noteworthy 
among  his  different  publications  are  an  Exposition  of 
Part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (1829,  8vo)  :— 
Lectures  on  the  Reciprocal  Obligations  of  Life  (1822, 
12mo),  of  a  practical  and  useful  character; — Protestant 


Reformation  in  all  Countries  (1843,  and  often)  :— Protes- 
tantism in  Great  Britain: — The  Fathers  and  Founders 
of  the  Land.  Miss.  Soc.  (1844, 8vo,  and  often)  '.—Christi- 
anity in  its  Power  (1847,  fcp.  8vo),  a  work  which  received 
the  unqualified  commendation  of  the  English  press  and 
the  Church.  Said  one :  "  The  friends  of  vital  Christian- 
ity may  regard  it  as  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the  well- 
known  work  James's  A  nxious  Inquirer?  See  Metropol- 
itan Pulpit,  1839,  ii,  152-161 ;  Allibone,  Diet.  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uth.  ii,  1 369 ;  Steele,  Burning  and  Shining  Lights 
(1864),  ch.  vi;  Kitto,  Journal  Sacred  Lit.  1852,  Oct. 
(J.H.W.) 

Morisonianism,  a  term  which  has  been  much 
used  in  Scotland  since  about  the  vcar  1841,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  north  of  England,  to  designate  a  system 
of  religious  doctrine  strongly  opposed  to  the  Calvinism 
of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  churches,  and  exhibiting 
in  the  highest  degree  many  distinctive  features  of  Ar- 
ea inianism.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  minister  named 
James  Moriscn,  suspended  from  his  office  by  one  of 
the  Scottish  Presbyterian  churches  in  1841,  and  now  a 
professor  of  theology  in  the  academy  of  the  Evangelic 
cal  Union  (q.  v.).  .The  doctrinal  views  stated  by  him 
prior  to  1841  were  far  from  having  that  complete  de- 
velopment which  they  soon  after  received  from  himself 
and  his  followers.  The  point  to  which  prominence  was 
first  given  was  the  universal  extent  of  the  atonement 
— that  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  all  men  equally ;  with 
which  was  naturally  connected  the  opinion  that  saving 
faith  consists  simply  in  a  man's  belief  that  Christ  died 
for  him,  inasmuch  as  he  died  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world)  this  further  leading  to  the  opinion  that  a  be- 
lie vex  must  know  the  reality  of  his  own  faith  in  Christ ; 
and  to  the  opinion  that  every  man  possesses  a  sufficient 
ability  to  believe  the  Gospel,  without  any  aid  of  grace 
but  what  is  vouchsafed  to  all  who  hear  it,  and  in  the 
very  fact  of  its  being  preached  or  presented  to  them ; 
and  so  verging  on  the  tenets  which  have  long  received 
the  designation  Pelagian.  The  opposition  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  churches  is  very  com- 
plete regarding  the  fall  of  man,  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  election,  and  kindred  subjects;  while  on  the  sub- 
ject of  justification  the  doctrine  of  imputation  stated 
in  the  standards  is  repudiated,  and  the  atonement  is 
represented  as  a  satisfaction  of  "  public  justice,"  not  se- 
curing the  salvation  of  any  man,  but  rendering  the  sal- 
vation of  all  men  possible. — Chambers,  s.  v. 

The  following  summary  of  the  Morisonian  views  is 
taken  from  the  tract  of  the  Rev.  F.  Ferguson  on  the  de- 
nomination (London  and  Glasgow,  1852),  p.  10:  "That 
God  the  Father  regarded  mankind-sinners  with  an  eye 
of  compassion,  and  wished  'all  men  to  be  saved ;*  that 
God  the  Son  became  *  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world ;'  that  God  the  Spirit  has  been  '  poured  out 
upon  all  flesh,'  and  'strives'  with  all  the  irregenerate, 
and  'dwells*  in  all  believers;  that  all  those  who,  Med 
by  the  Spirit,"  *  yield  themselves  unto  God,'  are  his  chos- 
en people, '  elect  according  to  foreknowledge ;'  and  that 
those  who  remain  finally  unsaved,  and  are  thus  the 
non-elect  and  reprobate,  have  themselves  to  blame  for 
their  infatuated  '  resistance'  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that 
for  the  conversion  of  any  soul  all  the  glory  is  to  be  giv- 
en to  God,  who  'quickens'  the  dead,  while  over  every 
soul  that  perishes  Jehovah  complainingly  cries, '  Why 
will  ye  die?'  that  although  all  men  in  their  natural 
state  arc  depraved  and  love  sin,  yet  they  possess  the 
power  to  obey  the  command  to  believe  the  Gospel — a 
power  bestowed  by  God,  and  not  destroyed  by  the  fall ; 
that  every  sinner  who  believes  the  good  news  of  salva- 
tion is  conscious  of  the  act,  and, '  being  justified  by  faith, 
has  peace  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord;' 
that  Christ  is  '  made'  to  every  believer  '  wisdom,  right- 
eousness, and  sanctification  and  redemption ;'  and  that 
before  the  finally  impenitent  and  'the  faithful  unto 
death'  there  lies,  respectively,  cither  a  miserable  or  glo- 
rious immortality."  The  same  paper  adds  that  "a 
printing  and  publishing  establishment  was  commenced 
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by  private  parties  connected  with  the  movement  in 
1846,  in  Glasgow,  and  from  it  there  are  issued  a  weekly 
newspaper  entitled  The  Christian  Sews,  which  was  com- 
menced in  1846,  and  a  small  monthly  magazine  called 
The  Day-Star,  which  was  started  the  year  preceding, 
and  has  a  large  circulation,  besides  other  periodicals, 
and  an  immense  number  of  tracts  and  minor  treatises, 
exhibiting  in  various  forms  the  distinctive  tenets  of 
the  denomination." 

Moritz,  Johanx  Christian,  a  Jewish  missionary 
of  the  Christian  Church  among  his  people,  was  born  at 
Bernstein,  in  Pomerania,  Jan.  1,  1786.  He  received  a 
careful  instruction  according  to  the  fashion  of  that  time. 
The  study  at  home  of  history,  geography,  poetry,  and 
philosophy,  more  especially  the  works  of  Mendelssohn, 
greatly  strengthened  his  mind.  When  sixteen  years 
of  age  Moritz  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  taken  care 
of  by  his  uncle.  Here  he  met  with  free-thinking  Jews, 
who,  although  they  could  not  draw  him  into  the  fatal 
meshes  of  infidelity,  yet  exercised  for  a  time  a  baneful 
influence  upon  his  conversation  and  conduct.  When 
Prussia  suffered  much  humiliation  in  the  wars  of  the 
tirst  Napoleon,  Moritz  determined  to  go  to  England  un- 
til the  dawning  of  better  days.  With  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  chief  rabbi  of  England  of  that  time,  Dr. 
Herschell,  he  reached  London  in  July,  1807,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  that  divine.  Moritz  obtained  a 
scanty  living  by  teaching  French  and  German,  until 
the  summer  of  1808,  when  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Dr.  Steinkopff,  whose  ministry  he  regularly  attended, 
and  by  whom  he  was  publicly  baptized  on  the  81st  of 
December,  1809,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  He  then  laid  aside  his  original  Jewish  name, 
Moses  Treilel,  and  received  the  above  Christian  name, 
by  which  he  has  always  since  been  known.  In  1811 
he  went  to  Gottenburg,  where  he  married,  and  where 
he  staved  until  1817,  when  in  a  wonderful  manner  the 
way  was  opened  for  him  to  labor  among  his  brethren  in 
Russia.  At  St,  Petersburg  he  met  the  Kcv.  Lewis  Way, 
and  formed  a  friendship  which  lasted  for  life.  He  la- 
bored in  Russia  under  the  sanction  of  the  emperor  Al- 
exander, until  by  an  official  mandate  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  labors  of  the  last  eight  years.  In  May, 
1820,  Mr.  Moritz  was  accepted  by  the  London  Society 
for  Propagating  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  which 
sent  him  to  labor  at  Hamburg.  He  next  labored  at 
(Copenhagen,  Neuwied,  Frankfort,  and  Stockholm,  re- 
turning to  Hamburg  in  1834.  He  then  removed  to 
Dantzic,  until,  in  1848,  his  residence  was  dually  fixed 
at  Gottenburg,  and  Norway  and  Sweden  assigned  him 
for  his  field  of  labor.  On  Jan.  1, 1868,  he  retired  from 
active  service,  after  forty-two  years'  faithful  labor  for  his 
Master  in  the  society's  ranks,  and  died  on  Feb.  17,  at 
Gottenburg,  rich  in  peace  and  joyful  in  hope.  See 
Jeioish  Intelligencer,  1868.     (B.  P.) 

Mori,  Gustav  Phllipp,  a  German  theologian,  was 
born  at  Nuremberg  Dec.  26. 1673,  and  was  educated  first 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  place  and  then  at  the  uni- 
versity in  Altdorf,  where  he  studied  philosophy  and 
philology  from  1690  to  1692,  when  he  was  removed  to 
Jena  to  study  theology  and  the  ancient  languages.  He 
travelled  through  Holland,  and  visited  its  most  impor- 
tant universities.  After  his  return  home  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  of  the  philosophic  faculty  at  Halle, 
and  in  1698  became  professor  and  ecclesiastical  inspect- 
or at  Altdorf.  He  resigned  this  position  in  1703,  and 
was  appointed  dean  of  St.  Sebald's  church  at  Nurem- 
berg. In  1706  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  St. 
Aegidien  church,  and  inspector  of  the  gymnasium ;  in 
1714  minister  at  St.  Lawrence,  in  connection  with  which 
he  had  the  supervision  of  the  ecclesiastical  seminary. 
In  1724  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  church  of  St, 
Sebald,  superintendent  of  the  consistory  of  Nuremberg, 
city  librarian,  and  professor  of  divinity  of  the  Aegidischc 
gymnasium.  He  died  May  7,  1750.  Besides  several 
dissertations  in  journals,  he  published  Diss,  de  distinc- 


tione  essentiuli  agnoscenda  el  attributes  (Jems,  1694, 4to) : 
— Diss,  continent  theses  miscellaneas  (Hake,  1694, 4 to) : — 
Diss,  continens  vindicationem  regularem  ntethodi  Cartesi- 
ana  (ibid.  1694,  4to) : — Diss,  i  et  ii  de  mense  humana 
(ibid.  1696, 1697, 4to)  -.—Repetitio  doctrinte  orthodox*  de 
fundamento  Jidei,  occasione  dispututionis  Halensis  de 
questione :  A  n  haresis  sit  crimen  f  (ibid.  1696,  4to) : — 
Defensio  repetitionis  hujus  adversus  Chr.  Thomasium 
(ibid.  1697,  4to) :— Disquisitio  defide,  occaswne  epistola 
ad  Chr.  Thomasium  scriptm  (ibid.  1698,  4to) : — Diss,  de 
modo  dirigendi  omnes  actiones  nostras  ud  gloriam  Dei 
(Altdorf,  1701,  4to):  —  Vindicue  doctrines  Lutheranai  de 
gratia  prasdestinationis  (Norimb.  1702, 8vo) : — Die  Lekre 
von  der  Busse,  in  122  Predigten,  nach  den  Lehrsatzen  und 
Texten  entworfen  (N  Urn  berg,  1711,  4to) : — Ordnvng  der 
Kvnigt  in  Juda  und  Israel,  in  einer  Tabelle  (ibid.  1740, 
fol.)  i—Sterbtschule ;  eine  Sammlung  von  Predigtentwiir- 
fen  (ibid.  1743, 1744,  2  vols.  fol.). 

Mori,  Johaun  Sigmund,  a  German  theologian, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Nuremberg  March  3, 
1710,  and  was  educated  in  his  native  place  until  ready 
for  the  university  at  Altdorf,  where  he  studied  theology 
after  1727.  In  1735  he  was  appointed  dean  of  a  church 
at  Nuremberg.  He  preached  until  1759,  when  he  was 
appointed  minister  and  inspector  of  the  ^ittgidianum." 
In  1765  he  was  elected  in  this  gymnasium  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Greek.  Towards  the  close  of  1770  he  was 
called  to  the  position  of  minister  of  St,  Lawrence's  church. 
In  1773  he  accepted  the  position  of  first  minister  at  Su 
Sebald's  church,  the  superinteudency  of  the  consistory 
of  Nuremberg,  the  office  of  city  librarian,  and  also  a 
professorship  of  positive  divinity  and  moral  philosophy. 
He  died  Feb.  22,  1791.  Besides  several  contributions 
to  the  Ilallische  AUgemeine  Wrlthistorie  and  the  Anti- 
deistische  Bibel  (Erlangen,  1768),  to  which  be  contrib- 
uted a  new  computation  of  time  from  the  exodus  of  the 
Jews  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  he  published  Scholia  phi- 
htoqica  et  critica  ad  selecta  S.  Codicis  loca  (Norimb. 
1737,  8vo;  improved  ed.  by  Wilder,  ibid.  1793,  8vo):— 
Schediasma  philologico-geographicum,  in  quo  Jo.  Har- 
duini  disquisitio  de  situ  Paradisi  terrestris  examinatur 
(ibid.  1750,  foL)  i—Oratio  de.  mentis  Norimbergensium  in 
Geographiam  (ibid.  1750,  8vo). 

Morlaks  or  Morlachians  (Slav.  Primorizi,  L  e. 
"  adjoining  the  sea"),  the  name  of  a  rude  people  of  un- 
certain origin,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  coast-laud 
of  Dalmatia,  the  Croatian  military  frontier,  and  the 
maritime  districts  of  Austro-Hungary.  They  speak  a 
south  Slavic  dialect,  and  are  mostly  Roman  Catholics. 
They  are  skilful  mariners.  The  strait  which  separates 
the  islands  of  Veglia,  Arbe,  and  Pago  from  the  same 
coast  is  generally  called  from  them  the  Strait  of  Mor- 
lacca. 

Morley,  George,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  prelate, 
noted  for  his  able  polemics  against  Romanism  and  his 
faithful  adherence  to  king  Charles  II  in  the  face  of  all 
opposition,  was  born  in  London  in  1597.  He  lost  his 
parents  when  very  young,  and  also  his  patrimony. 
However,  at  fourteen  he  was  elected  a  king's  scholar  at 
Westminster  School,  and  became  a  student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1615,  where  he  took  the  first  degree 
in  arts  in  1618,  and  the  second  in  1621.  Then  he  en- 
tered holy  orders,  and  in  1628  became  chaplain  to  Rob- 
ert, earl  of  Caernarvon,  and  his  lady,  with  whom  be 
lived  till  1640,  without  having  or  seeking  any  prefer- 
ment in  the  Church.  After  that  he  was  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Hartfield,  in  Sussex,  which  he  exchanged 
for  the  rectory  of  Mildenhall,  in  Wiltshire ;  but  before 
this  exchange,  Charles  I,  to  whom  he  had  been  appoint- 
ed chaplain  in  ordinary,  had  given  him  a  canonry  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1641.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
only  preferment  he  ever  desired.  In  1642  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  D.D.  About  that  time  also  he 
preached  before  the  House  of  Commons,  then  largely 
made  up  of  Nonconformists,  but  so  little  to  their  liking 
that  he  was  not  commanded  to  print  his  sermon,  as  all 
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the  other  preachers  had  been.  Nevertheless  he  was 
nominated  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westmin- 
ster because  of  his  strong  leaning  to  Calvinism,  but  he 
never  appeared  among  them;  on  the  contrary,  he  al- 
ways remained  with  the  king,  and  did  him  what  ser- 
vice he  could.  Dr.  Morley  also  used  his  influence  at 
Oxford  University  to  incline  its  professors  to  opposition 
against  the  Visitation  Bill  which  had  been  enacted  by 
the  anti-rovalists  in  Parliament:  and  as  the  Cromwel- 
lian  party  gained  the  ascendency  he  was  marked  out  for 
punishment.  In  1648,  the  Presbyterians  having  in  the 
mean  time  gained  the  control  of  state  affaire,  Dr.  Morley 
was  deprived  of  all  his  preferments,  and  imprisoned  for 
some  little  time.  The  length  of  his  imprisonment  is 
not  exactly  known,  but  in  1649  we  find  him  preparing 
to  quit  England  to  join  his  royal  master  in  Holland. 
Dr.  Morley  met  the  king  at  the  Hague,  and  was  for 
some  time  a  constant  companion  of  Charles  II.  In  1650, 
when  the  king  set  out  on  his  expedition  to  Scotland, 
Dr.  Morley  went  first  to  the  Hague  and  then  to  Ant- 
werp, where  he  resided,  together  with  his  friend,  Dr. 
John  Earle,  in  the  house  of  Sir  Charles  Cotterell,  and  a 
year  later  in  the  house  of  Sir  Edward  Hyde.  While 
thus  retired  from  home  and  public  life,  he  yet  remained 
a  most  faithful  adherent  of  the  royal  and  episcopal 
cause,  and  even  held  Church  services  daily, "  catechized 
once  a  week,  and  administered  the  communion  once  a 
month  to  all  the  English  who  would  attend"  (Hook). 
About  1654  he  became  chaplain  to  the  queen  of  Bohe- 
mia at  the  Hague,  but  about  1656  he  removed  to  Breda 
with  the  family  of  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  and  there  contin- 
ued the  same  practice  as  at  Antwerp. 

During  the  protectorate  of  Kichard  Cromwell,  while 
the  royalists  were  preparing  for  the  Restoration,  Charles 
employed  Dr.  Morley  as  a  messenger  to  the  Presbyte- 
rians. He  quickly  gained  their  confidence,  because  he 
was  known  to  be  a  strong  CalvinisU  He  was,  more- 
over, a  fit  person  to  instil  the  Presbyterians  with  a  de- 
sire for  moderation,  for  he  had  been  a  prominent  party 
in  the  treaty  agreed  to  by  Charles  I  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  which  favored  the  Presbyterians  in  many  re- 
spects. See  Presbyterians.  It  is  true  Baxter  did  not 
very  mnch  like  Dr.  Morley,  because,  as  he  complains, 
Morley  "  talked  of  moderation  in  the  general,  but  would 
come  to  no  particular  terms'*  (Autobiography,  p.  218). 
Yet  Morley  himself  must  have  been  persuaded  of  the 
successful  issue  of  bis  mission  if  we  judge  him  by  his 
letter  of  May  4, 1660,  in  which  he  writes :  "  I  have  rea- 
son to  hope  that  they  (i.  e.  the  Presbyterians)  will  be 
persuaded  to  admit  of  and  submit  to  episcopal  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  practice  of  the  liturgy  in  public,  so 
they  may  be  permitted,  before  and  after  their  sermons, 
and  upon  occasional  emergencies,  to  use  such  arbitrary 
forms  as  they  themselves  shall  think  fit,  without  mix- 
ing of  anything  prejudicial  to  the  government  of  the 
Church  and  State  as  they  shall  be  settled"  (Clarendon, 
State  Papers,  vi,  788,  748).  Upon  the  royalists,  par- 
ticularly, Dr.  Morley  had  a  good  influence.  They,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  the  approach  of  victory,  manifested  a 
too  forward  zeal,  and  made  uncomfortable  threatenings 
of  revenge  upon  the  republican  party.  Dr.  Morley 
checked  these  evil  tendencies,  and  thus  softened  down 
all  opposition  on  both  sides.  Dr.  Morley  also,  though 
incorrectly,  represented  the  king's  religious  views,  and 
refuted  the  statement  that  Charles  II  was  a  convert  to 
popery.  Of  course  Dr.  Morley  was  duped  by  the  king, 
and  could  never  have  served  Charles  had  he  known  that 
roan  to  have  been  a  hypocrite.  Morley  was  a  diploma- 
tist, seeking  to  gain  the  ascendency  of  the  episcopal 
party  in  the  English  realm,  but  he  was  also  an  honest 
Christian,  and  would  not  have  suffered  himself  to  be 
the  tool  of  an  apostate.  Indeed  his  position  later  in  life 
against  papists  makes  this  plainer  still.     (See  below.) 

Upon  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  Dr.  Morley  was 
rewarded  for  his  faithfulness  to  his  royal  master  by  el- 
evation to  the  bishopric,  besides  being  restored  to  his 
canonry,  and  appointed  dean  of  Christ  Church.    He 


was  consecrated  bishop  of  Worcester  in  1660.  In  1661 
bishop  Morley  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Savoy 
Conference  (q.  v.),  commissioned  to  bring  about  such 
changes  in  the  liturgy  as  might  enable  the  Presbyteri- 
ans and  Episcopalians  to  unite  once  more.  Though  the 
archbishop  of  York  was  present,  Morley  appeared  as  the 
chief  speaker  of  the  bishops,  and  was  for  the  Episcopa- 
lians what  Baxter  was  for  the  Covenanters.  Stough- 
ton  puts  Morley  next  to  Sheldon,  yet  acknowledges  that 
the  latter  acted  chiefly  as  adviser,  "  taking  little  share 
in  the  viva-voce  discussions,"  while  Morley  appeared 
constantly  as  leader  in  the  debates  (i,  168).  In  1662 
bishop  Morley  was  made  incumbent  of  the  deanery  of 
the  royal  chapel,  and  shortly  after  was  transferred  from 
the  see  of  Worcester  to  that  of  Winchester.  In  1678, 
when  the  royalists  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  intro- 
duce severe  measures  against  the  Nonconformists,  bish- 
op Morley  figured  prominently  in  the  effort,  and  thus 
brought  reproach  upon  himself  for  intolerance  and  stub- 
bornness. He  especially  favored  the  modification  of  the 
"  Test  Act"  in  such  a  manner  that  it  became  necessary 
for  every  English  subject  to  be  faithful  to  "  the  Protes- 
tant religion  as  established  by  law  in  the  Church  of 
England."  Yet  Morley's  position  at  this  time  may  be 
satisfactorily  explained.  u  H  is  main  policy  was  to  pro- 
tect the  Establishment,  on  the  basis  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, against  papists  on  the  one  hand  and  dissenters 
on  the  other.  He  shared  in  the  alarm  which  conver- 
sions to  Rome  and  the  encroachments  of  that  Church 
inspired  throughout  England  at  the  time;  and  partly 
from  that  cause  he  was  induced  to  support  the  bill, . . . 
thinking  by  the  new  oath,  which  established  the  Church, 
to  prevent  an  invasion  by  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Strength 
was  wasted  by  internecine  warfare  at  a  moment  when 
Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  stood  before  a  com- 
mon foe.  It  was  the  story  of  the  Crusaders  repeat- 
ed. Why  not  gather  the  forces  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  sects,  and  concentrate  them  upon  the  great  enemy 
of  the  country's  liberty  and  peace?  Such  impressions, 
under  the  circumstances,  were  not  unnatural  in  the  mind 
of  a  man  like  Morley"  (Stoughton,  i,  489,  440).  In  his 
old  age  Morley  is  reputed  to  have  become  more  tolerant 
again,  for  it  is  related  that  he  stopped  proceedings 
against  an  ejected  minister,  and  invited  him  to  dinner, 
endeavoring  to  soften  down  the  terms  of  conformity; 
but,  better  still,  it  is  said  that  in  Morley's  last  days  he 
drank  to  an  intermeddling  country  mayor  in  a  cup  of 
Canary,  advising  him  to  let  dissenters  live  in  quiet,  "in 
many  of  whom,  he  was  satisfied,  there  was  the  fear  of 
God" — and  he  thought  they  were  "not  likely  to  be 
gained  by  rigor  or  severity."  The  bishop  died  in  1684. 
Burnet  Bays  that  he  "  was  in  many  respects  a  very  emi- 
nent man,  very  zealous  against  popery,  and  also  very 
zealous  against  dissent ;  considerably  learned,  with  great 
vivacity  of  thought;  soon  provoked,  and  with  little 
mastery  over  his  temper"  (i,  590).  His  zeal  against  the 
doctrines  of  popery  is  apparent  in  his  writings,  and  not 
less  so  his  zeal  against  dissent;  in  connection  with  his 
opposition  to  both,  he  avows  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  declaring  in  terms'  the  most  unequivocal 
"the  best  and  safest  way  for  prince,  state,  and  people  is 
to  profess,  protect,  cherish,  and  allow  of  that  religion, 
and  that  only,  which  allows  of  no  rising  up  against  or 
resisting  sovereign  power — no,  not  in  its  own  defence, 
nor  upon  any  other  account  whatsoever"  (Morley's 
Treatises,  sermon  before  the  king,  p.  88).  Indeed,  he 
maintains,  again  and  again,  the  principle  of  intolerance 
in  the  government  of  the  Church,  and  the  principle  of 
despotism  in  the  government  of  the  State ;  holding  the 
king  to  be  sole  sovereign,  while  Parliament  is  only  a 
concurring  power  in  making  laws,  and  the  bishops  the 
only  legitimate  ecclesiastical  rulers.  Bishop  Morley 
was  a  very  generous  man,  and  freely  expended  his  in- 
come for  the  good  of  his  benefices.  He  was  a  benefac- 
tor to  Oxford  University  by  granting  Christ  Church 
£100  per  annum,  and  by  establishing  several  prizes  at 
Pembroke  and  other  colleges.    He  spent  much  money 
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in  repairing  the  buildings  in  the  see  of  Winchester,  be- 
queathed a  considerable  sum  to  St.  Paul's,  London,  and 
left  £1000  to  purchase  lands  for  the  support  of  small  vic- 
arages. The  bishop  also  bore  a  high  reputation  for  the- 
ological learning  before  the  civil  wars,  as  well  as  after 
the  establishment  of  the  episcopacy,  and  was  acknowl- 
edged as  well  versed  in  the  logic  of  the  schools,  and  as 
a  formidable  controversialist.  He  wrote  A  Sermon  at 
the  Coronation  of  Charles  II,  April  23, 1661.  In  the 
dedication  to  the  king,  by  whose  command  it  was  pub- 
lished, he  says  that  he  was  now  past  his  great  climac- 
teric, and  this  was  the  fiwt  time  that  ever  he  appeared 
in  print:  —  Vindication  of  himself  from  Mr.  Baxter's 
Calumny,  etc  (1662) : — Epistola  apologetica  et  parame- 
tica  ad  theologum  quendam  Belgam  scripts  (1663,  4to; 
written  at  Breda,  June,  1659;  reprinted  in  1683,  under 
this  title,  Epistola,  etc.,  in  qua  agitur  de  seren.  regis 
Car.  II  erga  reformatam  religianetn  ajfectu).  In  this 
letter  he  attempts  to  clear  Charles  II  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  popery,  and  urges  the  Dutch  to  lend  their  ut- 
most assistance  towards  his  restoration;  but  he  was 
mistaken  in  his  master's  religion,  and  perhaps  lived 
long  enough  to  know  it : — The  Sum  of  a  Conference  with 
Darcey,  a  Jesuit,  at  Brussels  (1649): — An  Argument 
drawn  from  the  Evidence  and  Certainty  of  Sense  against 
the  Doctrine  of  Transubstantiation:  —  Vindication  of  the 
A  rgument,  etc. : — A  nswer  to  Father  Cressy's  Letter,  writ- 
ten about  1662 :— Sermon  before  the  King,  Nov.  5, 1667 : 
— A  nswer  to  a  Letter  written  by  a  Romish  Priest  (1676) : 
—Letter  to  Anne,  duchess  of  York  (1670).  This  lady, 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  was  instructed  in 
the  Protestant  religion  by  our  subject  while  he  lived  at 
Antwerp,  but  she  afterwards  forsaking  the  faith  of  her 
family,  Dr.  Morley  wrote  this  defence  of  Protestantism : 
— Ad  Virum  Janum  Ulitium  Epistola  duct  de  Invoca- 
tion* Sanctorum  (1659).  All  the  above  pieces,  except 
the  first  and  second,  were  printed  together  in  1683, 4to : 
— A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  A  nglesey  concerning  the  Means 
to  beep  out  Popery,  etc.,  printed  at  the  end  of  A  true 
Account  of  the  whole  Proceedings  betwixt  James,  duke  of 
Ormond,  and  Arthur,  earl  of  Anglesey  (1683): — Vindi- 
cation of  himself  from  Mr.  Baxter's  injurious  Reflections, 
etc  (1683): — he  made  also  An  Epitaph  for  James  I 
(16*25),  which  was  printed  at  the  end  of  Spottiswood's 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  author  of  A  Character  of  King  Charles  II 
(1660,  in  one  sheet  4to).  In  his  polemics  against  Ro- 
manism bishop  Morley  discusses  only  three  important 
points.  The  treatment  of  these  indicates  deep  learning 
and  great  skill  lie  plies  with  much  success  the  argu- 
ment against  transubstantiation,  "drawn  from  the  evi- 
dence and  certainty  of  sense,"  maintaining  his  convinc- 
ing argument  with  the  dexterity  of  a  practiced  logician, 
so  as  to  parry  most  successfully  all  the  objections  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  antagonists.  He  decidedly  opposes  the 
popish  doctrine  of  purgatory ;  but  he  vindicates  prayers 
for  the  dead  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  offered  in 
the  early  Church,  and  as  by  modern  Anglicans  they  are 
still  encouraged  to  be  offered ;  that  is,  for  the  rest  of 
the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  plenitude 
of  redemption  at  the  last  day.  Whatever  may  be  the 
propriety  of  praying  for  the  dead  in  such  a  qualified 
sense  as  this,  Morley  contends  there  is  no  ground  on 
which  to  rest  the  doctrine  of  the  invocation  of  saints. 
That  doctrine  he  overthrows  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture ; 
and  then  he  proceeds,  after  the  Anglican  method,  to 
examine  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  to  show  that 
they  do  not  justify  the  popish  dogma  and  its  associated 
practices.  The  bishop  enjoyed  the  association  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  literati  of  his  day.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Falkland,  and  mixed  much  with 
lien  Jonson  and  Edmund  Waller.  He  was  strict  and 
exemplary  in  his  life,  though  much  given  to  witticisms, 
and  surrounded  by.  a  host  of  gay.  courtiers  and  literati ; 
and  was  acknowledged  by  all  as  truly  abstemious  and 
laborious  in  his  habits.  See  Chambers's  Magazine,  viii, 
69;  Stoughton,  Eccks.  Hist,  of  England  {Church  of  the 


Restoration)  (see  Index  in  voL  ii) ;  Perry,  Eccies.  Hist, 
voL  ii  (see  Index  in  vol  iii) ;  Wood,  A  thena  Oxon. ; 
Neal,  Hist.  Puritans  (Harper's  ed.),  ii,  230;  Burnet, 
Hist,  of  his  own  Times,  i,  690 ;  Salmon,  Lives  of  the 
English  Bishops,  p.  846.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Morley,  Thomas,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  England's  early  composers  of  sacred  and  profane  mu- 
sic, and  author  of  the  first  regular  English  treatise  on 
the  art  of  music,  was  born  probably  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  but  the  exact  time  is  not  determined. 
All  that  is  known  of  this  eminent  professor  is  gathered 
from  Wood,  who,  in  his  A  thence  Oxoniensis,  tells  us  that 
he  was  a  disciple  of  Birde,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
book  in  very  reverential  and  affectionate  terms;  that 
he  obtained  a  bachelor's  degree  in  1588,  and  was  sworn 
into  his  place  as  gentleman  of  the  royal  chapel  in  1592. 
He  died,  Dr.  Burney  supposes,  in  or  near  the  year  1604. 
Morley  produced  many  compositions  that  are  still  well 
known,  among  which  are  canzonets  of  different  kinds, 
particularly  for  two  voices,  madrigals  for  five  voices, 
and  services  and  anthems,  including  the  fine  Funeral 
Service  published  in  Dr.  Boyce's  collection,  the  first  that 
was  set  to  the  words  of  the  Anglican  Reformed  Liturgy. 
See  Engl  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Burney,  Hist,  of  Music. 

Morlin,  Joachim,  a  well-known  German  Luther- 
an theologian,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders  of 
the  great  German  Reformer  and  his  views,  was  born  at 
Wittenberg  April  6, 1514.  His  father,  Jodocus  Morlin, 
professor  of  metaphysics  at  the  Wittenberg  University, 
and  afterwards  pastor  at  Westhausen,  in  Franconia,  gave 
Joachim  a  careful  training  intellectually  and  morally, 
and  in  1527  he  entered  the  newly-founded  University 
of  Marburg,  but  soon  left  for  bis  native  city,  where, 
under  Luther's  and  Melancthon's  special  guidance,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology.  When  not 
quite  twenty -three  years  of  age  he  was  chosen  dean 
of  a  church  at  Wittenberg,  and  in  1539  accepted  a 
call  to  the  church  of  Eisleben.  At  Luther's  request 
he  returned  in  the  following  year  to  Wittenberg;  but, 
hardly  arrived,  left  it  again  for  Arnstadt,  whence  he 
had  received  a  call  as  its  first  ecclesiastical  superintend- 
ent. He  was  now  but  twenty-six  years  old,  and  by  far 
too  young  and  inexperienced  to  fill  such  an  influential 
position.  Zealous  in  his  religion,  and  of  rather  coarse 
and  contentious  disposition,  he  soon  came  into  serious 
difficulties  with  some  powerful  church  members,  who 
persecuted  him  mercilessly.  In  154S  he  was  deposed, 
without  having  been  allowed  the  benefit  of  a  triaL 
Though  the  citizens  appealed  for  his  retention,  Morlin 
had  to  leave  Arnstadt,  and  removed  to  Gdttingen,  where 
he  remained  until  1549.  About  this  time  he,  together 
with  many  other  Lutheran  theologians,  openly  declared 
against  the  Augsburg  Interim,  alleging  that  it  re-estab- 
lished popery ;  thereupon  duke  Erich  was  deposed  and 
Morlin  banished.  A  few  months  later  he  received  a 
pastoral  call  to  Kneiphof,  one  of  the  main  quarters  of 
Kbnigsberg,  in  Prussia,  which  he  accepted.  Greatly  fa- 
vored by  duke  Albrecht,  Morlin  was  at  first  universally 
esteemed  and  beloved.  But  he  soon  became  involved  in 
the  Osiandrian  controversy.  See  Osiaxdkr;  Justifi- 
cation. In  his  strict  Lutheranism  he  opposed  Osian- 
der's  views  on  the  nature  of  justification  and  its  relation 
to  sanctification.  According  to  the  manner  of  the  times, 
Osiandcr's  departure  from  the  grand  Lutheran  doc- 
trine of  Justification  (q.  v.),  and  especially  of  views  ap- 
proximating the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  were  there- 
fore made  the  subject  of  severe  comment  by  Morlin  in 
a  rather  coarse  and  abusive  way.  The  duke  of  Prussia, 
anxious  to  restore  peace  between  the  contending  parties, 
issued  an  edict  to  all  Prussian  clergymen  and  professors 
of  theology,  in  which  slanders  and  denunciations  of  their 
respective  opponents  was  threatened  with  severe  bodily 
punishment.  But  the  quarrel,  in  spite  of  the  ducal  edict, 
grew  more  and  more  bitter,  and  after  Osiandcr's  death 
Morlin  attacked  and  persecuted  his  followers.  Several 
of  them,  among  them  Johann  Funk,  were  beheaded  be- 
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cause  they  refused  to  recant.  Uncharitable  against  all 
opponents,  and  of  a  naturally  contentious  and  passionate 
disposition,  Morlin  grew  so  violent  and  abusive  in  bis 
language  that  he  called  the  ducal  edict  an  inspiration 
of  the  devil,  to  which  he  refused  to  submit.  In  conse- 
quence he  was  dismissed  (1553),  and,  notwithstanding 
his  numerous  and  influential  followers,  had  to  leave  Ko- 
nigsberg.  He  went  to  Dantzic,  and  lived  there  for  some 
time,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  of  his  Ko- 
nigsberg friends,  until  he  received  a  call  to  Brunswick 
as  ecclesiastical  superintendent  and  first  city-preacher. 
Here,  in  connection  with  his  friend,  Martin  Chemnitz, 
late  librarian  of  duke  Albrecht,  Morlin  devoted  himself 
to  a  closer  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  fathers,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  all  the  theological  controversies  of 
the  time.  When  in  1556  Albrecht  Hardenberg  attempt- 
ed to  introduce  into  the  republic  of  Bremen  Calvin's 
doctrine  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  Morlin,  together 
with  Chemnitz,  opposed  him  most  violently,  and  after 
his  dismission  caused  the  issue  of  that  bigoted  Bremen 
edict  (Oct.  6, 1561)  "against  the  sacramental  enthusiasts 
and  Anabaptists*  {Gegen  die  Sacraments-Schwai-mer  u. 
Wiedertaujjer).  At  this  occasion  he  published  his  Er- 
Jdarung  aus  Gottes  Wort  u.  kurzer  Bericht  d.  Herren  The- 
ologen,  and  Von  der  Condemnation  streitiger  Lehr  (Mag- 
deburg, 1563).  These  works  are  a  not  overlucid  expo- 
sition of  the  strict  Lutheran  view  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  are  far  inferior  to  Chemnitz's  work,  Repetitio  same 
doctrine*  de  vera  predentin  corporis  et  sanguinis  Do- 
mini in  coma  sacra.  In  1557  he  went  to  Wittenberg, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  put  a  stop  to  the  A  diaphoristic 
controversies.  He  subsequently  separated  himself  from 
Flacius,  writing  against  him  in  his  usual  abusive  and 
violent  style.  He  was  also  present  at  the  Worms  Collo- 
quy, which,  like  most  such  disputations,  led  to  no  result 
whatever.  After  the  death  of  Melancthon,  he  grew,  if 
possible,  still  more  zealous  in  his  strict  Lutheranism, 
ample  proof  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  numer- 
ous works  which  he  published  about  this  time.  We 
mention  here  his  IJistoria  Prutenici: — Treue  Warming 
und  Trost  an  die  Kirchen  in  Preussen : — Sendschreiben 
an  denVogel: — Apologia  avfdie  vermeynte  Widerlegung 
dess  Osiandrischen  Schwarms.  Things  meanwhile  had 
changed  materially  in  Prussia.  Osiander  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  been  entirely  suppressed,  and  duke  Albrecht, 
yielding  to  the  repeated  appeals  of  the  citizens,  recalled 
Morlin  in  1566  to  Kdnigsberg,  nominating  him  bishop  of 
Samland.  Chemnitz,  who  always  had  been  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  the  duke, accompanied  Morlin  to  Konigsberg, 
and  became  associated  with  him  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Corpus  doctrinm  Prutcnicum,  designed  as  the  symbolical 
text-book  of  Prussia.  July  7, 1567,  the  work  was  ap- 
proved by  the  duke,  and  on  the  following  day  Morlin 
left  for  Brunswick,  choosing  not  to  accept  the  proffered 
position  (see  Biblioth.  Lubec.  xii,  607  sq.).  Owing  to 
his  contentious  disposition,  he  came  into  a  new  difficul- 
ty with  the  citv  council  of  Brunswick,  and  was  now 
glad  to  accept  duke  Albrecht's  offer.  As  bishop  of  Sam- 
land,  Morlin  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  Ma- 
joristic  controversy,  and  published  his  /Hsputatio  contra 
novam  corruptilam,  qua  asseritur,  operum  preesentiam  in 
actu  justificationis  necessariam  esse  (Jena;,  1567),  and  his 
Verantwortung  wider  die  falscken  A  ujlagen  der  netten 
drei  Wittenberger  in  ihrer  Grund/este  Konigsberg.  He 
died  May  23, 1571,  at  Konigsberg,  before  the  Majoristic 
controversy  was  concluded.  Besides  the  works  already 
named,  Morlin  wrote  also  Disputatio  de  communicatione 
idiomalum  (1571) : — Postilla : — Psalter-Predigten : — A 
new  Catechism  (Eisleben,  1565) : — Vom  Bervfe  der  Pre- 
diger,  sammt  zwei  Briefen  Lutheri  (ibid.  1565,  4to). 
Morlin  was  evidently  a  tenacious  man,  and  born  to  be  a 
polemic.  His  opponents  charged  him,  and  perhaps  not 
unjustly,  with  assuming  to  be  the  guardian  of  the 
Church.  He  was  evidently  sincere  and  deeply  in  ear- 
nest, asserting  that  he  became  involved  in  these  various 
controversies  as  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church,  doing  only 
what  every  one  was  bound  to  do,  namely,  guarding  its 


purity  with  all  the  power  and  skill  at  command.  See 
Adam,  Vita  Theol.  Germ.  p.  457  sq.;  Rettemeyer,  Kir- 
cken-historie,  iii,  207 ;  Salig,  Historic  der  A  ugsburg  Con- 
fession f  Naton,  Gesch.  derConcordienformel ;  Schrbckh, 
Kirchengesch.  seit  d.  Reformation ;  Planck,  Protest.  Lehr- 
begriff,  iv,  291 ;  v,  pass. ;  and  his  Gesch.  Protestantischer 
Theologiey  vi,  60  sq. ;  Kurtz,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  134 ;  Dollinger, 
Die  reformation,  ii,  453  sq. ;  Gieseler,  Ecrles.  Hist.  vol. 
iv  (Harper's  ed.);  Erdmann,  Biog.  sammiticher  Pastoren 
zu  Wittenberg  (Elberf.  1869,  8vo).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Morlin,  Maximilian,  a  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  bora  at  Wittenberg  Oct.  14,  1516.  He 
received  his  classical  education  at  the  Wittenberg  Gym- 
nasium, and  studied  theology  under  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon, both  of  whom  esteemed  him  highly,  though  sub- 
sequently he  was  one  of  Melancthon's  most  determined 
opponents.  After  his  ordination  he  preached  at  Pegau 
and  Zeitz,  and  in  1543  received  a  call  to  Schelkau,  in 
Franconia,  where  he  was  so  universally  beloved  for  his 
piety  and  eloquence  that  the  people  would  not  let  him 
go  when  in  1544  ho  was  called  to  Coburg  as  court- 
preacher.  In  1546  the  theological  faculty  of  his  alma 
mater  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  S.T.D.  upon  him, 
and  two  years  later  he  was  nominated  superintendent  of 
the  churches  and  schools  of  Coburg.  like  his  brother 
Joachim,  he  was  very  decided  in  all  his  peculiar  relig- 
ious views,  and  the  words  which  he  inscribed  (1530)  on 
a  copy  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  give  an  insight  into 
his  strict  Lutheranism : "  Huic  sacrosanct®  confessioni  et 
indubitatfle  assertioni  ex  verbo  Dei  toto  pectore  assen- 
tior  et  subscribo  et  Deum  oro,  ut  in  illius  constant!  con- 
fessione  et  immutabile  professione  per  spiritum  S.  me 
perpetuo  serve t,"  etc.  Everything  outside  of  Lutheran- 
ism he  considered  heresy,  and  treated  as  such.  In  the 
same  copy  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing marginal  note,  which  is  significant  of  his  char- 
acter: "Ad  hanc  subscript ionem  impulit  me  impia  pro- 
fanatio,  corruptio  et  mutatio  praccipuorum  hujus  con- 
fession is  articulorum  per  ipsum  autorem  in  corpore  suss 
doctrinal,  quam  ut  hujus  confessionis  negationem  detes- 
tor  et  abjicio  et  damno  in  articulis  mutatis."  His  strict 
Lutheran  views  led  him  to  subscribe  the  so-called  Cen- 
tura: passed  upon  Andreas  Osiander  by  the  Saxon  theo- 
logians at  Weimar  and  Coburg,  and  with  the  same  zeal- 
otism  he  fought  against  Justus  Menius  (q.  v.)  at  the  Syn- 
od of  Eisenach  (1556),  determined  to  have  him  cut  off 
from  the  Church  for  heresy.  When  this  plan  failed,  he, 
nothing  daunted,  drew  up  a  paper  in  which  Menius's 
heretical  views  were  set  forth  and  his  condemnation 
called  for,  and  then  travelled  with  Stolz,  of  Weimar, 
through  all  Saxony,  to  gather  subscriptions  thereto. 
As  an  undoubted  champion  of  the  genuine  theology  of 
Saxony,  as  taught  by  Luther,  he,  by  order  of  bis  prince, 
went  to  the  Worms  Colloquy  (q.  v.),  and  so  strictly  fol- 
lowed the  instructions  of  Flacius  (q.  v.)  that  the  confer- 
ence had  to  be  abandoned  as  hopeless.  Like  Flacius,  he 
was  sincere  and  deeply  in  earnest,  and  as  a  true  follower 
of  Luther  espoused  the  cause  of  his  deceased  teacher, 
showing  by  the  severest  logic  that  the  Lutheran  Church 
was,  under  Melancthon's  guidance,  drifting  away  from 
its  moorings.  Like  a  great  many  Lutherans  of  this 
period,  he  was  mercilessly,  though  conscientiously,  con- 
tentious. He  was  a  born  polemic.  In  connection  with 
Flacius,  Stb'ssel,  and  Musaus,  he  published  the  Sach- 
sische  Confutationsschrift  (1559),  which  was  afterwards 
declared  law  by  the  prince  of  Saxony,  and  as  such  proved 
injurious  both  to  the  university  and  Flacius.  About 
this  time  the  elector  Frederick  prepared  to  introduce 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church  into  his  territory. 
His  zealous  Lutheran  son-in-law,  prince  Frederick  of 
Saxony,  tried  his  best  to  prevent  him,  and  in  1560  went 
with  Morlin  and  Stbssel  to  Heidelberg  to  meet  Peter 
Boguin  and  other  Reformed  clergymen  in  open  confer- 
ence. The  disputation,  which  was  afterwards  published 
under  the  title  of  Propositions,  in  guibus  vera  de  coma 
Domini  sententiis  juxta  confessionem  A  uguslanam,  etc., 
propositi  1560  in  Academia  Ifeidelb.  (Magdeb.  1561), 
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led  to  no  result.  Shortly  after  his  return,  Morlin  sepa- 
rated from  Flacius,  who  had  made  himself  odious  by  the 
rash  statement  (in  his  discussion  with  Strigel  at  Wei- 
mar in  1560)  that  original  sin  is  the  very  substance  of 
man  in  his  fallen  state,  thus  laying  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  Manichaeism.  Morlin  openly  denounced  Fla- 
cius, and  the  duke  established  a  censorship,  of  which 
Morlin  was  made  a  member.  Flacius  and  his  followers 
were  deposed.  March  3, 1662,  he  signed  Strigel's  dec- 
laration, and  in  his  official  visits  tried  to  prevail  upon 
the  different  ministers  to  sign  the  same,  and  to  desist  in 
future  from  all  public  denouncements  of  the  Synergistic 
heretics.  In  1569,  when  the  government  of  Saxony 
was  placed  into  the  hands  of  John  William,  than  whom 
there  was  no  more  ardent  friend  of  Flacius,  Morlin  was 
deposed,  but  yet  in  the  same  year  was  called  as  court- 
preacher  to  Dillenburg.  His  strict  Lutheran  ism  did 
not,  however,  prove  acceptable  to  the  count  of  Dillen- 
burg ;  and  when  in  1572  John  William  extended  a  call 
to  him  to  resume  his  former  position,  he  gladly  accepted 
it.  But  the  clergy  of  Coburg,  mostly  followers  of  Flaci- 
us, with  MusHus  at  their  head,  opposed  him  so  decidedly 
that  he  had  to  leave  Coburg  again.  At  last  (in  1573) 
Musaus  and  all  the  clergymen  opposed  to  Morlin  were 
dismissed,  and  Morlin  resumed  his  former  position.  He 
died  April  20,  1584.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Morlin 
was  a  consistent  upholder  of  the  doctrines  which  he 
originally  learned  from  Luther.  In  his  theological 
views  he  opposed  Melancthon,  asserting  that  if  that  re- 
former was  great,  truth  was  greater.  He  seemed  to 
consider  it  his  special  mission  to  call  every  man  to  ac- 
count who  either  openly  or  secretly  attempted  to  destroy 
what  Luther  had  built  up.  See  Beck,  Jokann  Fried- 
rich  der  Mittlere,  i,  94, 213  sq. ;  ii,  12  sq. ;  Steubing,  Riog. 
Nachrichten  aus  d,  ISten  Jahrhundert,  1790,  p.  67 ;  Jocher, 
Gelehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v.;  Gieseler,  Ecclesiastical  Histo- 
ry, vol.  iv  (Harper's  edition) ;  Kurtz,  Church  History,  ii, 
134. 

Morlot,  FitAxcora  Nicolas  Madeleine,  a  French 
prelate  of  note,  was  born  at  Langres  (department  Haute- 
Marne)  Dec  28, 1795.  His  father,  a  modest  mechanic, 
sent  him  to  the  college  of  his  native  town.  Having 
afterwards  passed  through  the  course  of  theological 
studies  at  Dijon,  before  reaching  the  age  required  for 
priesthood,  young  Morlot  was  for  some  time  private 
tutor.  In  1825  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  the  diocese 
of  Dijon,  where,  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  resistance  to  bishop  Hey, 
who  was  obnoxious  to  the  clergy  and  legitimist  party 
for  having  accepted  his  see  from  Louis  Philippe.  Dis- 
carded from  the  grand  vicariate,  but  supported  by  the 
A  mi  de  la  Religion  and  other  papers  of  the  same  party, 
he  repeatedly  refused  an  appointment  as  curate,  and 
accepted  only  the  place  of  canon.  He  published,  un- 
der the  title  of  Remonstrance,  a  censure  of  his  bishop's 
acts,  and  was  foremost  in  the  attacks  which  at  last  forced 
the  bishop  to  resign  in  1838.  In  1839  Morlot  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Orleans.  He  was  also  for  his  valua- 
ble services  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  the  comte  de 
Paris,  and  in  1842  was  elevated  to  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Tours.  Created  cardinal  March  7, 1853,  he  took 
as  such  his  seat  in  the  senate  of  the  new  empire,  and 
Jan.  24, 1857,  he  was  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Paris.  The  same  year  he  was  also  put  at  the  head  of 
the  grand  AumSnerie,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1858 
he  was  called  to  the  counsel  of  regency  and  to  the 
private  council.  Cardinal  Morlot  died  in  1870.  His 
literary  activity  was  very  limited.  Besides  his  Mande- 
ments  and  Circulaires,  or  f^ettres  Pastorales,  all  of  them 
written  with  great  simplicity,  he  edited  Explication  de 
la  doctrine  Chretienne,  en  forme  de  lectures  (2  vols. 
12 mo) : — Catichisme  dn  diocese  de  Dijon  (18mo) : — the 
Heures  choisies  de  la  Marquise  d'Andelarre  (1825, 
12mo).  See  Diet,  des  Cardinaux,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  A  oar. 
Riog,  Generate,  xxxvi,  614-15 ;  Vapereau,  Diet,  des  Con- 
temporains,  s.  v. 


Mormona,  the  usual  name  of  a  religious  sect  which 
was  founded  in  this  country  A.D.  1830,  and  claims  to  be 
called  of  God  to  gather  within  its  fold  the  people  of  this 
universe,  by  authority  of  a  new  dispensation,  which  is 
to  be  the  last  given  to  man  in  his  present  existence. 
They  style  themselves  u  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,"  or  briefly,  "  Latter-day  Saints,"  and 
object  to  the  popular  designation,  Mormons,  derived 
from  the  name  of  one  of  their  sacred  books  (i.  e.  The 
Rook  of  Mormon),  Though  this  word  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  (poppwp),  and  literally  signifies  a  lamia,  ma- 
niola,  female  spectre  (the  mandrill  for  its  ugliness  was 
called  Cynocephalus  Mormon),  the  Saints,  according  to 
Joseph  Smith,  the  first  prophet  and  originator  of  Mor- 
monism,  treat  its  etymological  origin  thus  extravagant- 
ly: "We  say  from  the  Saxon  good,  the  Dane  god,  the 
Goth  goden,  the  German  gut,  the  Dutch  goad,  the  Latin 
bonus,  the  Greek  ko\6q,  the  Hebrew  2113,  and  the  Egyp- 
tian, rnon.  Hence,  with  the  addition  of  more,  or  the  con- 
traction mor,  we  have  the  word  mormon,  which  means 
literally  more  good"  According  to  anti-Mormons,  the 
name  Latter-day  Saints  was  assumed  in  1835  by  the 
Mormons,  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  their  leaders,  Sid- 
ney Rigdon,  and  the  word  "Mormon"  is  more. distasteful 
to  them  than  is  the  word  "Mohammedan"  to  the  Muslim 
or  "Jew"  to  the  Hebrew.  In  accordance  with  our  gen- 
eral practice  to  let  each  religious  body  speak  for  itself  in 
these  pages,  we  insert  here  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  of  these  "  Saints7'  as  furnished  bv 
their  apostle  Orson  Pratt,  the  ablest  living  exponent  of 
Mormonism,  and  George  A.  Smith,  the  first  counsellor 
of  president  Brigham  Young. 

I.  History, — The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  was  founded  by  Joseph  Smith,  who  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Sharon,  Windsor  County,  Vt,  Dec 
23, 1805.  When  ten  years  old  his  parents,  with  their 
family,  moved  to  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  he  resided  for  about  eleven  years,  the  latter 
part  in  the  town  of  Manchester.  He  was  a  farmer  by 
occupation.  His  advantages  for  acquiring  scientific 
knowledge  were  exceedingly  small,  being  limited  to  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  two  or  three  of  the  common 
branches  of  learning.  He  ooukl  read  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, and  write  a  very  imperfect  hand,  and  had  a  very 
limited  understanding  of  the  elementary  rules  of  arith- 
metic These  were  his  highest  and  only  literary  attain- 
ments, while  the  rest  of  those  branches  so  universally 
taught  in  the  common  schools  throughout  the  United 
States  were  entirely  unknown  to  him.  When  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  he  began  seriously  to 
reflect  upon  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  for  a  fut- 
ure state  of  existence;  but  how  or  in  what  way  to 
prepare  himself  was  a  question  as  yet  undetermined  in 
his  own  mind :  he  perceived  that  it  was  a  question  of 
infinite  importance,  and  that  the  salvation  of  his  soul 
depended  upon  a  correct  understanding  of  it.  He  saw 
that  if  he  understood  not  the  way,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  walk  in  it  except  by  chance,  and  the  thought 
of  resting  his  hopes  of  eternal  life  upon  chance  or  un- 
certainty was  more  than  he  could  endure.  If  he  went 
to  the  religious  denominations  to  seek  information,  each 
pointed  to  its  own  particular  tenets,  saying,  "This  is 
the  way— walk  ye  in  it;"  while  at  the  same  time  the 
doctrines  of  each  were  in  many  respects  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  rest  It  also  occurred  to  his  mind  that 
.God  was  the  author  of  but  one  doctrine,  and  there- 
fore could  acknowledge  but  one  denomination  as  his 
Church,  and  that  such  denomination  must  be  a  people 
who  believe  and  teach  that  one  doctrine  (whatever  it 
may  be)  and  build  upon  the  same.  He  then  reflected 
upon  the  immense  number  of  doctrines  now  in  the  world, 
which  had  given  rise  to  many  hundreds  of  different  de- 
nominations. The  great  question  to  be  decided  in  his 
mind  was :  If  any  one  of  these  denominations  be  the 
Church  of  Christ,  which  one  is  it?  Until  he  could 
become  satisfied  in  relation  to  this  question  he  could 
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not  rest  contented.  To  trust  to  the  decisions  of  fal- 
lible man,  and  build  his  hopes  upon  them,  without  any 
knowledge  of  his  own,  would  not  satisfy  the  anxious 
desires  that  pervaded  his  breast  To  decide  without 
any  positive  and  definite  evidence  on  which  he  could 
rely  upon  a  subject  involving  the  future  welfare  of  his 
soul  was  revolting  to  his  feelings.  The  only  alternative 
that  seemed  led  to  him  was  to  read  the  Scriptures  and 
endeavor  to  follow  their  directions.  He  accordingly 
began  perusing  the  sacred  pages  of  the  Bible  with  sin- 
cerity, believing  the  things  that  he  read.  His  mind 
soon  caught  hold  of  the  following  passage:  "If  any  of 
you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all 
men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given 
him"  (James  i,  5).  From  this  promise  he  learned  that 
it  was  the  privilege  of  all  men  to  ask  God  for  wisdom, 
with  the  sure  and  certain  expectation  of  receiving  lib- 
erally, without  being  upbraided  for  so  doing.  This  was 
cheering  information  to  him — tidings  that  gave  him 
great  joy.  It  was  like  a  light  shining  forth  in  a  dark 
place  to  guide  him  to  the  path  in  which  he  should  walk. 
He  now  saw  that  if  he  inquired  of  God,  there  was  not 
only  a  possibility  but  a  probability,  yea  more,  a  cer- 
tainty, that  he  should  obtain  a  knowledge  which  of  all 
the  doctrines  was  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  which  of 
all  the  churches  was  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  there- 
fore retired  to  a  secret  place  in  a  grove  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  his  father's  house,  and  knelt  down  and  began 
to  call  upon  the  Lord.  At  first  he  was  severely  tempted 
by  the  powers  of  darkness,  which  endeavored  to  over- 
come him;  but  he  continued  to  seek  for  deliverance 
until  darkness  gave  way  from  his  mind,  and  he  was  en- 
abled to  pray  in  fervency  of  the  spirit  and  in  faith ;  and 
while  thus  pouring  out  his  sou),  anxiously  desiring  an 
answer  from  God,  he  saw  a  very  bright  and  glorious 
light  in  the  heavens  above,  which  at  first  seemed  to  be 
at  a  considerable  distance.  He  continued  praying,  while 
the  light  appeared  to  be  gradually  descending  towards 
him ;  and  as  it  drew  nearer  it  increased  in  brightness 
and  magnitude,  so  that  by  the  time  that  it  reached  the 
tops  of  the  trees  the  whole  wilderness,  for  some  dis- 
tance around,  was  illuminated  in  a  most  glorious  and 
brilliant  manner.  He  expected  to  see  the  leaves  and 
boughs  of  the  trees  consumed  as  soon  as  the  light  came 
in  contact  with  them;  but  perceiving  that  it  did  not 
produce  that  effect  he  was  encouraged  with  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  endure  its  presence.  It  continued  de- 
scending slowly  until  it  rested  upon  the  earth,  and  he 
was  enveloped  in  the  midst  of  it  When  it  first  came 
upon  him  it  produced  a  peculiar  sensation  throughout 
his  whole  system,  and  immediately  his  mind  was  caught 
away  from  the  natural  objects  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  he  was  enwrapped  in  a  heavenly  vision, 
and  saw  two  glorious  personages  who  exactly  resem- 
bled each  other  in  their  features  or  likeness.  He  was 
informed  that  his  sins  were  forgiven.  He  was  also  in- 
formed upon  the  subjects  which  had  for  some  time  pre- 
viously agitated  his  mind,  namely,  that  all  religious 
denominations  were  believing  in  incorrect  doctrines; 
and,  consequently,  that  none  of  them  was  acknowledged 
of  God  as  his  Church  and  kingdom.  He  was  ex- 
pressly commanded  not  to  go  after  them ;  and  he  re- 
ceived a  promise  that  the  true  doctrine — the  fulness  of 
the  Gospel — should  at  some  future  time  be  made  known 
to  him ;  after  which  the  vision  withdrew,  leaving  his 
mind  in  a  state  of  calmness  and  peace  indescribable. 
Some  time  after  having  received  this  glorious  manifes- 
tation, being  young,  he  was  again  entangled  in  the  van- 
ities of  the  world,  of  which  he  afterwards  sincerely  and 
truly  repented.  It  pleased  God,  on  the  evening  of 
Sept.  21,  1823,  again  to  hear  his  prayers;  for  he  had 
retired  to  rest  as  usual,  except  that  his  mind  was  drawn 
out  in  fervent  prayer,  and  his  soul  was  filled  with  the 
most  earnest  desire  "  to  commune  with  some  kind  mes- 
senger who  could  communicate  to  him  the  desired  in- 
formation of  his  acceptance  with  God,"  aud  also  unfold 
the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  according  to  the 


promise  which  he  had  received  in  the  former  vision. 
While  he  thus  continued  to  pour  out  his  desires  before 
the  Father  of  all  good,  endeavoring  to  exercise  faith  in 
his  precious  promises, "  on  a  sudden,  a  light  like  that  of 
day,  only  of  a  purer  and  far  more  glorious  appearance 
and  brightness,  burst  into  the  room — indeed  the  first 
sight  was  as  if  the  house  were  filled  with  consum- 
ing fire.  This  sudden  appearance  of  a  light  so  bright, 
as  must  naturally  be  expected,  occasioned  a  shock  or 
sensation  that  extended  to  the  extremities  of  the  body. 
It  was,  however,  followed  with  a  calmness  and  serenity 
of  mind  and  an  overwhelming  rapture  of  joy  that  sur- 
passed understanding,  and  in  a  moment  a  personage 
stood  before  him."  Notwithstanding  the  brightness  of 
the  light  which  previously  illuminated  the  room,  "  yet 
there  seemed  to  be  an  additional  glory  surrounding  or 
accompanying  this  personage,  which  shone  with  an  in- 
creased degree  of  brilliancy,  of  which  he  was  in  the 
midst;  and  though  his  countenance  was  as  lightning, 
yet  it  was  of  a  pleasing,  innocent,  and  glorious  appear- 
ance— so  much  so  that  every  fear  was  banished  from 
the  heart,  aud  nothing  but  calmness  pervaded  the  6ouL" 
"  The  stature  of  this  personage  was  a  little  above  the 
common  size  of  men  in  this  age ;  his  garment  was  per- 
fectly white,  and  had  the  appearance  of  being  without 
seam."  This  glorious  being  declared  himself  to  be  an 
angel  of  God,  sent  forth  by  commandment  to  communi- 
cate to  him  that  his  sins  were  forgiven,  and  that  his 
prayers  were  heard ;  and  also  to  bring  the  joyful  tidings 
that  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  ancient  Israel 
concerning  their  posterity  was  at  hand  to  be  fulfilled — 
that  the  great  preparatory  work  for  the  second  coming 
of  the  Messiah  was  speedily  to  commence — that  the 
time  was  at  hand  for  the  Gospel  in  its  fulness  to  be 
preached  in  power  to  all  nations,  that  a  people  might 
be  prepared  with  faith  and  righteousness  for  the  mil- 
lennial reign  of  universal  peace  and  joy.  He  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  called  and  chosen  to  be  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  God  to  bring  about  some  of  his 
marvellous  purposes  in  this  glorious  dispensation.  It 
was  also  made  manifest  to  him  that  the  "American  In- 
dians" were  a  remnant  of  Israel ;  that  when  they  first 
emigrated  to  America  they  were  an  enlightened  people, 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  enjoying  his 
favor  and  peculiar  blessings  from  his  hand;  that  the 
prophets  and  inspired  writers  among  them  were  required 
to  keep  a  sacred  history  of  the  most  important  eventa 
transpiring  among  them,  which  history  was  handed 
down  for  many  generations,  till  at  length  they  fell  into 
great  wickedness.  The  greatest  part  of  them  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  records  (by  commandment  of  God  to 
one  of  the  last  prophets  among  them)  were  safely  de- 
posited to  preserve  them  from  the  hands  of  the  wicked 
who  sought  to  destroy  them.  He  was  informed  that 
these  records  contained  many  sacred  revelations  per- 
taining to  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  proph- 
ecies relating  to  the  great  events  of  the  last  days;  and 
that  to  fulfil  his  promises  to  the  ancients  who  wrote  the 
records,  and  to  accomplish  his  purposes  in  the  restitu- 
tion of  their  children,  etc.,  they  were  to  come  forth  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  people.  If  faithful,  he  was  to  be 
the  instrument  who  should  be  thus  highly  favored  in 
bringing  these  sacred  things  to  light.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  expressly  informed  that  it  must  be  done  with  an 
eye  single  to  the  glory  of  God — that  no  one  could  be 
intrusted  with  those  sacred  writings  who  should  en- 
deavor to  aggrandize  himself  by  converting  sacred 
things  to  unrighteous  and  speculative  purposes  (sec 
Book  of  Mormon,  ch.  iv,  §  2,  p.  510).  After  giving  him 
many  instructions  concerning  things  past  and  to  come, 
which  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  mention  here, 
he  disappeared,  and  the  light  and  glory  of  God  with- 
drew, leaving  his  mind  in  perfect  peace,  while  a  calm- 
ness and  serenity  indescribable  pervaded  his  soul.  But 
before  morning  the  vision  was  twice  renewed,  instruct- 
ing him  further  and  still  further  concerning  the  great 
work  of  God  about  to  be  performed  on  the  earth.    In 
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the  morning  he  went  out  to  his  work  as  usual,  but  soon 
tho  vision  was  renewed — the  angel  again  appeared,  and 
having  been  informed  by  the  previous  visions  of  the 
night  concerning  the  place  where  those  records  were  de- 
posited, he  was  instructed  to  go  immediately  and  view 
them. 

Accordingly  he  repaired  to  the  place,  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  which  was  best  given  by  Oliver  Cowdery  [Jo- 
seph Smith's  scribe  and  Urst  follower  by  baptism],  who 
shortly  after  this  event  visited  the  spot : 

"  As  you  pass  ou  the  mail-road  from  Palmyra,  Wayne 
Comity,  to  Canandaigna,  Ontario  County,  New  York,  be- 
fore arming  at  the  little  village  of  Manchester,  about 
four  miles  from  Palmyra,  you  pass  a  large  hill  on  the 
east  side  of  the  road.  Why  I  say  large  is  because  it 
is  as  large,  perhaps,  as  any  in  that  country.  The  north 
end  rises  quite  suddenly  until  it  assumes  a  level  with 
the  more  southerly  extremity,  and  I  think  I  may  say 
an  elevatiou  higher  than  at  the  south  a  short  distance,  say 
half  or  three  fourths  of  a  mile.  As  you  pass  towards  Can- 
andaigua  it  lessens  gradnally,  until  the  surface  assumes 
its  common  level,  or  is  broken  by  other  smaller  hills  or 
ridges,  watercourses,  and  ravines.  I  think  I  am  Justified 
iu  saying  that  this  is  the  highest  hill  for  some  distance 
aronud.  and  I  am  certain  that  Its  appearance,  as  it  rises 
so  suddenly  from  a  plain  on  the  north,  must  attract  the 
notice  of  the  traveller  as  he  passes  by.  The  north  end 
(which  has  been  described  as  rising  suddenly  from  the 
plain)  forms  a  promontory,  without  timl>er,  but  covered 
with  grass.  As  you  pass  to  the  sonth  you  soon  come  to 
scattering  timber,  the  surface  haviug  been  cleared  by  art 
or  wind;  and  a  short  distance  farther  left  you  are  sur- 
rounded with  the  common  forest  of  the  country.  It  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  eveu  the  part  cleared  was  only 
occupied  for  pasturage,  its  steep  ascent  and  narrow  sum- 
mit not  admitting  the  plough  of  the  husbandman  with 
any  degree  of  ease  or  profit.  It  was  at  the  second-men- 
tioned place  where  the  record  was  found  to  be  deposited, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  hill,  not  far  from  the  top,  down  its 
side ;  and  when  myself  visited  the  place  in  the  year  1830 
there  were  several  trees  standing— euough  to  cause  a  shade 
in  summer,  but  not  so  much  as  to  prevent  the  surface  be- 
ing covered  with  grass,  which  was  also  the  case  when  the 
record  was  first  found.  How  far  below  the  surface  these 
records  were  anciently  placed  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but 
from  the  fact  that  they  hud  been  some  fourteen  hundred 
years  buried,  and  that,  too,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  so  steep, 
one  is  ready  to  conclude  that  they  were  some  feet  below, 
ej  the  earth  would  naturally  wear,  more  or  less,  in  that 
length  of  time.  But  being  placed  towards  the  top  of  the 
hill,  the  ground  would  not  remove  as  much  as  at  two  third*, 
perhaps.  Auother  circumstance  would  prevent  a  wearing 
of  the  earth :  in  all  probability,  as  soon  as  timber  had 
time  to  grow  the  hill  was  covered,  and  the  roots  of  the 
same  would  hold  the  surface.  However,  ou  this  poiut  I 
shall  leave  every  man  to  draw  his  own  conclusion  and 
form  his  own  speculation ;  but,  suffice  to  say,  a  hole  of 
sufficient  depth  was  dug.  At  the  bottom  of  this  was  laid 
a  stoue  of  suitable  size,  the  upper  surface  belug  smooth. 
At  each  edge  was  placed  a  large  quautity  of  cement,  and 
into  this  cement,  at  the  four  edges  of  this  stone,  were 
placed  erect  four  others,  their  bottom  edges  restiug  in  the 
cement,  at  the  outer  edges  of  the  first  stone.  The  four  last 
named,  when  placed  erect,  formed  a  box ;  the  corners,  or 
where  the  edges  of  the  four  came  in  contact,  were  also 
cemented  so  firmly  that  the  moisture  from  without  was 
prevented  from  entering.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  four  erect  or  side  stones  were 
smooth.  This  box  was  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  breast- 
plate, such  as  was  used  by  the  ancients  to  defend  the  chest, 
etc.,  from  the  arrows  aim  weapons  of  their  enemy.  From 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  or  from  the  breastplate,  arose  three 
small  pillars,  composed  of  the  same  description  of  cement 
used  ou  the  edges,  and  upon  these  three  pillars  were  placed 
the  records.  This  box  containing  the  records  was  covered 
with  another  stone,  the  bottom  surface  being  flat,  and  the 
upper  crowning.  Wheu  it  was  first  visited  by  Mr.  Smith, 
on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  September,  1828,  a  part  of  the 
crowning  stoue  was  visible  above  the  surface,  while  the 
edges  were  concealed  by  the  soil  aud  grass :  from  which 
circumstance  it  may  be  seen  that  however  deep  this  box 
might  have  been  placed  at  first,  the  time  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  wear  the  earth,  so  that  it  was  easily  discovered 
when  once  directed,  aud  yet  not  enough  to  make  a  per- 
ceivable difference  to  the  passer-by.  After  arriving  at  the 
repository,  a  little  exertion  in  removing  the  soil  from  the 
edges  of  the  top  of  the  box,  and  a  light  lever,  brought  to 
his  natural  visiou  its  contents.  While  viewing  and  con- 
templating this  sacred  treasure  with  wonder  aud  aston- 
ishment, behold  !  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  had  previous- 
ly visited  him,  again  stood  in  his  presence,  and  his  soul 
was  again  enlightened  as  it  was  the  evening  before,  and 
he  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  heavens  were 
opened,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  and 
rested  upon  him.  While  he  thus  stood  gasing  and  admir- 
lug,  the  angel  said, 'Look !'  and  as  he  thus  spake  he  be- 
held the  Prince  of  Darkness,  surrounded  by  his  innumer- 


able train  of  associates.  All  this  passed  before  him,  and 
the  heavenly  messenger  said, '  All  this  is  shown— the  good 
and  the  evil,  the  holy  and  the  impure,  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  power  of  darkness — that  you  may  know  hereafter  the 
two  powers,  and  never  be  influenced  or  overcome  by  the 
wicked  one.  Behold,  whatsoever  eultcetb  and  leadeth  to 
good,  and  to  do  good,  is  of  Qod :  and  whatsoever  doth 
not,  is  of  that  wicked  one.  It  is  he  that  nllelb  the  hearts 
of  men  with  evil,  to  walk  in  darkness  aud  blaspheme  God ; 
and  you  may  learn  from  henceforth  that  his  ways  are  to 
destruction,  but  the  way  of  holiness  is  peace  aud  rest. 
You  cannot  at  this  time  obtain  this  record,  for  the  com- 
mandment of  God  is  strict ;  aud  if  ever  these  sacred  things 
are  obtained,  they  must  be  by  prayer  and  faithfulness  in 
obeying  the  Lord.  They  are  uot  deposited  here  for  the 
sake  of  accumulating  gain  and  wealth  for  the  glory  of  this 
world ;  they  were'  sealed  by  the  prayer  of  faith,  and  be- 
cause of  the  knowledge  which  they  contain ;  they  are  of 
no  worth  among  the  children  of  men  only  for  their  knowl- 
edge. Oil  them  is  contained  the  fulness  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  it  was  given  to  his  people  on  this  land ; 
aud  when  it  shall  be  brought  forth  by  the  power  of  God 
it  shall  be  carried  to  the  Gentiles,  of  whom  many  will  re- 
ceive it,  and  after  will  the  seed  of  Israel  be  brought  into 
the  fold  of  their  Kedeemer  by  obeyiug  it  also.  Those  who 
kept  the  commaudments  of  the*  Lord  on  this  land  desired 
this  at  his  baud,  and  through  the  prayer  of  faith  obtained 
the  promise  that  if  their  descendants  should  transgress 
aud  fall'  away  a  record  should  be  kept,  and  in  the  last 
days  come  to  their  child reu.  These  things  are  sacred, 
and  must  be  kept  so,  for  the  promise  of  tha  Lord  concern- 
ing them  must  be  fulfilled.  No  man  can  obtain  them  if 
his  heart  is  Impure,  because  they  contaiu  thut  which  is 
sacred. ...  By  them  will  the  Lord  work  a  great  and  mar- 
vellous work ;  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  shall  become  as 
naught,  and  the  understanding  of  the  prudent  shall  be 
hid.;  aud  because  the  power  of  God  shall  be  displayed, 
those  who  profess  to  know  the  truth  but  walk  iu  deceit 
shall  tremble  with  anger :  but  with  signs  aud  with  wonders, 
with  gifts  and  with  heaiiugs,  with  the  manifestations  of 
the  power  of  God  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  the 
hearts  of  the  faithfnl  be  comforted.  You  have  now  be- 
held the  power  of  God  manifested,  and  the  power  of  Satan : 
yon  see  that  there  is  nothing  desirable  iu  the  works  of 
darkness — that  they  cannot  bring  happiness— that  those 
who  are  overcome  therewith  are  miserable ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  righteous  are  blessed  with  a  place  in  the 
kiugdom  of  God,  where  joy  unspeakable  surrounds  them. 
There  they  rest  beyond  the  power  of  the  enemy  of  truth, 
where  no  evil  can  disturb  them.  The  glory  of  God  crowns 
them,  aud  they  contiuually  feast  upon  his  goodness  and 
enjoy  bis  smiles.  Behold,  notwithstanding  you  have  seen 
this  great  display  of  power,  by  which  you  may  ever  be 
able  to  detect  tue  Evil  One,  yet  I  give  unto  you  another 
sign,  and  wueu  it  comes  to  pass,  then  know  that  the  Lord 
is  God,  aud  that  l.e  will  fulfil  his  pnr|>oses,  and  that  the 
knowledge  wh  ch  this  record  contains  will  go  to  every  na- 
tion, and  Kindred,  and  tougue,  and  people  under  the  whole 
heaven.  This  is  the  sign :  When  these  things  begin  to  be 
known— that  is, when  it  is  known  that  the  Lord  has  shown 
yon  these  things— the  workers  of  iniquity  will  seek  yonr 
overthrow.  They  will  circulate  falsehoods  to  destroy  your 
reputation,  and  also  will  seek  to  take  your  life :  but  remem- 
ber this,  if  yon  are  faithful,  and  shall  hereafter  continue 
to  keep  the  coram  an  dmeuts  of  the  Lord,  you  shall  be  pre- 
served to  bring  these  things  forth ;  for  in  due  time  he  will 
give  yon  a  commandment  to  come  and  take  them.  When 
they  are  Interpreted,  the  Lord  will  give  the  holy  priesthood 
to  some,  and  they  shall  begin  to  proclaim  this  gospel  and 
baptize  by  water,  and  after  that  they  shall  have  power  to 
give  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  their  hands.  Then 
will  persecution  rage  more  aud  more;  for  the  iniquities 
of  men  shall  be  revealed,  and  those  who  are  not  built  upon 
the  Rock  will  seek  to  overthrow  the  Church ;  but  it  will 
increase  the  more  opposed,  and  spread  farther  aud  farther, 
increasing  in  knowledge  till  they  shall  be  sanctified  and 
receive  an  inheritance  where  the  glory  of  God  will  rest 
upon  them ;  and  wheu  this  takes  place,  and  all  things  are 
prepared,  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  will  be  revealed  in  the 
north  country,  whither  they  have  been  for  a  long  season ; 
aud  when  this  is  fulfilled  will  be  brought  to  pass  that 
saying  or  the  prophet,  "And  the  Redeemer  shall  come  to 
Zion,  and  unto  them  that  turn  from  transgression  in  Ja- 
cob, sal  th  the  Lord."  But  notwithstanding  the  workers 
of  iniquity  shall  seek  your  destruction,  the  arm  of  the  Lord 
will  be  extended,  sua  yon  will  be  borne  off  conqueror  if 
yon  keep  nil  his  commandments.  Your  name  shall  be 
known  among  the  nations',  for  the  work  which  the  Lord 
will  perform  by  your  hands  shall  cansc  the  righteous  to 
rejoice  and  the  wicked  to  rage ;  with  the  one  it  shall  be 
had  in  honor,  and  with  the  other  in  reproach— yet  with 
the?e  it  shall  be  a  terror,  because  of  the  great  and  marvel- 
lous work  which  shall  follow  the  coming  forth  of  this  ful- 
ness of  the  Gospel.  Now  go  thy  way,  remembering  what 
the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee,  and  be  diligent  in  keeping 
his  commaudments,  and  he  will  deliver  thee  from  tempta- 
tions and  all  the  arts  and  devices  of  the  wicked  one.  For- 
get not  to  p-ay  that  thy  mind  may  become  strong,  that 
when  he  shall  manifest  unto  thee  thou  mayest  have  pow- 
er to  escasc  the  evil  and  obtain  these  precious  things.* " 
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The  above  quotation  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  elder  Oliver  Cowdery,  which  was  published  in 
one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Latter-day  Saints'  Messenger 
and  Advocate. 

Although  many  more  instructions  were  given  by  the 
mouth  of  the  angel  to  Mr.  Smith,  for  which  we  have 
not  space  here,  yet  the  most  important  items  are  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  relation.  During  the  period  of 
the  four  following  years  he  frequently  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  mouth  of  the  heavenly  messenger.  On 
the  morning  of  the  22d  of  September,  A.D.  1827,  the 
angel  of  the. Lord  delivered  the  records  into  his  hands. 
These  records  were  engraved  on  plates  which  had  the 
appearance  of  gold.  Each  plate  was  not  far  from  seven 
by  eight  inches  in  width  and  length,  being  not  quite  as 
thick  as  common  tin.  They  were  tilled  on  both  sides 
with  engravings  in  Egyptian  characters  (see  Book  of 
Mormon,  Mormon,  chap,  iv,  §  8,  p.  615),  and  bound  to- 
gether in  a  volume  as  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  fasten- 
ed at  one  edge  with  three  rings  running  through  the 
whole.  This  volume  was  something  near  six  inches  in 
thickness,  a  part  of  which  was  sealed.  The  characters 
or  letters  upon  the  unsealed  part  were  small  and  beauti- 
fully engraved.  The  whole  book  exhibited  many  marks 
of  antiquity  in  its  construction,  as  well  as  much  skill  in 
the  art  of  engraving.  With  the  records  was  found  "  a 
curious  instrument,  called  by  the  ancients  the  Urim  and 
Thumtnim,  which  consisted  of  two  transparent  stones, 
clear  as  crystal,  set  in  the  two  rims  of  a  bow.  This  was 
in  use  in  ancient  times  by  persons  called  seers.  It  was 
an  instrument  by  the  use  of  which  they  received  rev- 
elation of  things  distant  or  of  things  past  or  future." 
(See  Biogr.  Sketches,  p.  101 ;  Book  of  Mormon,  Ether, 
ch.  i,  §  7-1 1,  p.  520  sq.  See  also  Nephi,  §  20,  p.  6  sq.) 
In  the  mean  time  the  inhabitants  of  that  vicinity, 
having  been  informed  that  Mr.  Smith  had  seen  heav- 
enly visions,  and  that  he  had  discovered  Mored  records, 
began  to  ridicule  and  mock  at  those  things.  After 
having  obtained  those  sacred  things,  while  proceed- 
ing home  through  the  wilderness  and  fields,  he  was 
waylaid  by  two  ruffians,  who  had  secreted  themselves 
f«>r  the  purpose  of  robbing  him  of  the  records.  One 
of  them  struck  him  with  a  club  before  he  perceived 
them;  but  being  a  strong  man  and  large  in  stature, 
with  great  exertion  he  cleared  himself  from  them  and 
ran  towards  home,  being  closely  pursued  until  he  came 
near  his  father's  house,  when  his  pursuers,  for  fear  of 
being  detected,  turned  and  fled  the  other  way.  Soon 
the  news  of  his  discoveries  spread  abroad  throughout 
all  those  part*.  False  reports,  misrepresentations,  and 
base  slanders  flew  as  if  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  in 
every  direction.  The  house  was  frequently  beset  by 
mobs  and  evil-designing  persons.  Several  times  he 
was  shot  at,  and  very  narrowly  escaped.  Every  device 
was  used  to  get  the  plates  away  from  him.  Being  con- 
tinually in  danger  of  his  life  from  a  gang  of  abandoned 
wretches,  he  at  length  concluded  to  leave  the  place  and 
go  to  Pennsylvania;  and  accordingly  packed  up  his 
goods,  putting  the  plates  into  a  barrel  of  beans,  and 
proceeded  upon  his  journey.  He  had  not  gone  far  be- 
fore he  was  overtaken  by  an  officer  with  a  search-war- 
rant, who  flattered  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  should 
surely  obtain  the  plates ;  after  searching  very  diligently, 
he  was  sadly  disappointed  at  not  rinding  them.  Mr. 
Smith  then  drove  on,  but  before  he  got  to  his  journey's 
end  he  was  again  overtaken  by  an  officer  on  the  same 
business,  and  after  ransacking  the  wagon  very  carefully, 
he  went  his  way  as  much  chagrined  as  the  first  at  not 
being  able  to  discover  the  object  of  his  research.  With- 
out any  further  molestation  Smith  pursued  his  journey 
until  he  came  into  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
near  the  Susquehanna  Kiver,  in  which  part  his  father- 
in-law  resided.  Having  provided  himself  with  a  home, 
he  commenced  translating  the  record,  as  he  himself  tells 
us  in  his  Autobiography,  "by  the  gift  and  power  of  God, 
through  the  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thuromim ;"  and 
being  a  poor  writer,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  em- 


'  ploying  a  scribe  to  write  the  translation  as  it  came  from 
his  mouth.  (See,  for  criticism,  editorial  appendix  be- 
low, and  Stenhouse,  p.  23.) 

Mr.  Smith  continued  the  work  of  translation,  as  his 
pecuniary  circumstances  would  permit,  until  he  finished 
the  unsealed  part  of  the  records.  The  part  translated 
is  entitled  the  Book  of  Mormon,  which  contains  nearly 
as  much  reading  as  the  Old  Testament.  This  volume 
purports  to  be  a  history  of  ancient  America,  from  its 
early  settlement  by  a  colony  who  came  from  the  Tower 
of  Babel  at  the  confusion  of  languages,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  sera.  By  these  rec- 
ords we  are  informed  that  America,  in  ancient  times, 
was  inhabited  by  two  distinct  races  of  people.  The 
first,  or  more  ancient  race,  came  directly  from  the  great 
Tower,  being  called  Jaredites.  The  second  race  came 
directly  from  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  about  six  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  being  Israelites,  principally  the  de- 
scendants of  Joseph.  The  first  nation,  or  Jaredites,  were 
destroyed  about  the  time  that  the  Israelites  came  from 
Jerusalem,  who  succeeded  them  in  the  inheritance  of 
the  country.  The  principal  nation  of  the  second  race 
fell  in  battle  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  centurv. 
The  remaining  remnant,  having  dwindled  into  an  un- 
civilized state,  still  continue  to  inhabit  the  land,  al- 
though divided  into  a  "multitude  of  nations,"  and  are 
called  by  Europeans  the  u  American  Indians."  We  learn 
from  the  same  history  that  at  the  confusion  of  lan- 
guages, when  the  Lord  scattered  the  people  upon  all  the 
face  of  the  earth,  the  Jaredites,  being  a  righteous  peo- 
ple, obtained  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  were 
not  confounded.  Because  of  their  righteousness,  the 
Lord  miraculously  led  them  from  the  Tower  to  the  great 
ocean,  where  they  were  commanded  to  build  vessels,  in 
which  they  were  marvellously  brought  across  the  great 
deep  to  the  shores  of  North  America.  The  Lord  God 
promised  to  give  them  America,  which  was  a  very 
choice  land  in  his  sight,  for  an  inheritance;  and  ho 
swore  unto  them  in  his  wrath  that  whoso  should  pos- 
sess this  land  of  promise,  from  that  time  henceforth  and 
forever  should  serve  him,  the  true  and  only  God,  or 
they  should  be  swept  off  when  the  fulness  of  his  wrath 
should  come  upon  them,  and  they  were  fully  ripened  in 
iniquity.  Moreover,  he  promised  to  make  them  a  great 
and  powerful  nation,  so  that  there  should  be  no  greater 
nation  upon  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  Accordingly  in 
process  of  time  they  became  a  very  numerous  and  power- 
ful people, occupying  principally  North  America;  build- 
ing large  cities  in  all  quarters  of  the  land,  being  a  civil- 
ized and  enlightened  nation.  Agriculture  and  machin- 
ery were  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  Commercial  and 
manufacturing  business  flourished  on  every  hand ;  yet, 
in  consequence  of  wickedness,  they  were  often  visited 
with  terrible  judgments.  Many  prophets  were  raised 
up  among  them  from  generation  to  generation,  who  tes- 
tified against  the  wickedness  of  the  people,  and  prophe- 
sied of  judgments  and  calamities  which  awaited  them  if 
they  did  not  repent,  etc.  Sometimes  they  were  visited 
by  pestilence  and  plagues,  and  sometimes  by  famine  and 
war,  until  at  length  (having  occupied  the  land  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  years)  their  wickedness  be- 
came so  great  that  the  Lord  threatened  by  the  mouth 
of  his  prophets  to  utterly  destroy  them  from  the  face 
of  the  land.  But  they  gave  no  heed  to  these  warn- 
ings; therefore  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  fulfilled,  and 
they  were  entirely  destroyed  —  leaving  their  houses, 
their  cities,  and  their  land  desolate;  and  their  sacred 
records  also,  which  were  kept  on  gold  plates,  were  left 
by  one  of  their  last  prophets,  whose  name  was  Ether, 
in  such  a  situation  that  they  were  discovered  by  the 
remnant  of  Joseph,  who  soon  afterwards  were  brought 
from  Jerusalem  to  inherit  the  land.  This  remnant  of 
Joseph  were  also  led  in  a  miraculous  manner  from  Je- 
rusalem, in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  king 
of  Judah.  They  were  first  led  to  the  eastern  borders 
of  the  Red  Sea ;  then  they  journeyed  for  some  time 
alone  the  borders  thereof,  nearly  in  a  south-east  direc- 
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tion ;  after  which  they  altered  their  course  nearly  east- 
ward, until  they  came  to  the  great  waters,  where,  by 
the  command  of  God,  they  built  a  vessel,  in  which  they 
were  safely  brought  across  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
landed  upon  the  western  coast  of  South  America.  In 
the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  at  the  time 
the  Jews  were  carried  away  captive  into  Babylon,  an- 
other remnant  were  brought  out  of  Jerusalem,  some  of 
whom  were  descendants  of  Judah.  They  landed  in 
North  America,  soon  after  which  they  emigrated  into 
the  northern  parts  of  South  America,  at  which  place 
they  were  discovered  by  the  remnant  of  Joseph,  some- 
thing like  four  hundred  years  after.  The  same  rec- 
ords inform  us  that  this  remnant  of  Joseph,  soon  after 
they  landed,  separated  themselves  into  two  distinct 
nations.  This  division  was  caused  by  a  certain  por- 
tion of  them  being  greatly  persecuted,  because  of  their 
righteousness,  by  the  remainder.  The  persecuted  na- 
tion emigrated  to  the  northern  parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica, leaving  the  wicked  nation  in  possession  of  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  parts  of  the  same.  The  former  were 
called  Nephites,  being  led  by  a  prophet  whose  name 
was  NephL  The  latter  were  called  Lamanites,  being 
led  by  a  very  wicked  man  whose  name  was  Laman. 
The  Nephites  had  in  their  possession  a  copy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  viz.  the  five  books  of  Moses  and  the 
prophecies  of  the  holy  prophets  dowa  to  Jeremiah,  in 
whose  days  they  left  Jerusalem.  These  Scriptures 
were  engraved  on  plates  of  brass  in  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage. They  themselves  also  made  plates  soon  after 
their  landing,  on  which  they  began  to  engrave  their 
own  history,  prophecies,  visions,  and  revelations.  All 
these  sacred  records  were  kept  by  holy  and  right- 
eous men,  who  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
were  carefully  preserved  and  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  The  Lord  gave  them  the 
whole  continent  for  a  land  of  promise,  and  fee  promised 
that  they  and  their  children  after  them  should  inherit 
it,  on  condition  of  their  obedience  to  his  command- 
ments; but  if  they  were  disobedient  they  should  be 
cut  off  from  his  presence.  The  Nephites  began  to 
prosper  in  the  land,  according  to  their  righteousness; 
and  they  multiplied  and  spread  forth  to  the  east,  and 
west,  and  north — building  large  villages,  cities,  syna- 
gogues, and  temples,  together  with  forts,  towers,  and 
fortifications  to  defend  themselves  against  their  ene- 
mies. They  cultivated  the  earth,  and  raised  various 
kinds  of  grain  in  abundance.  They  also  raised  nu- 
merous flocks  of  domestic  animals,  and  became  a  very 
wealthy  people,  having  in  abundance  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, tin,  iron,  etc  Arts  and  sciences  flourished  to  a 
great  extent.  Various  kinds  of  machinery  were  in  use. 
Cloths  of  various  kinds  were  manufactured;  swords, 
scimitars,  axes,  and  various  implement*  of  war  were 
made,  together  with  head  -  shields,  arm -shields,  and 
breastplates  to  defend  themselves  in  battle  with  their 
enemies.  In  the  days  of  their  righteousness  they  were 
a  civilized,  enlightened,  and  happy  people.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Lamanites,  because  of  the  hard- 
ness of  their  hearts,  brought  down  many  judgment* 
upon  their  own  heads;  nevertheless  they  were  not  de- 
stroyed as  a  nation;  but  the  Lord  God  sent  forth  a 
curse  upon  them,  and  they  became  a  dark,  loathsome, 
and  filthy  people.  Before  their  rebellion  they  were 
white  and  exceedingly  fair,  like  the  Nephites;  but  the 
Lord  God  cursed  them  in  their  complexions,  and  they 
were  changed  to  a  dark  color ;  and  they  became  a  wild, 
savage,  and  ferocious  people,  being  great  enemies  to 
the  Nephites,  whom  they  sought  by  every  means  to 
destroy.  Many  times  they  came  against  them  with 
their  numerous  hosts  to  battle,  but  were  repulsed  by 
the  Nephites  and  driven  back  to  their  own  posses- 
sions, not,  however,  generally  speaking,  without  great 
loss  on  both  sides;  for  tens  of  thousands  were  very  fre- 
quently slain,  after  which  they  were  piled  together  in 
great  heaps  upon  the  face  of  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  a  shallow  covering  of  earth,  which  will  account 


for  these  ancient  mounds,  filled  with  human  bones,  so 
numerous  at  the  present  day  both  in  North  and  South 
America. 

The  second  colony,  which  left  Jerusalem  eleven  years 
after  the  remnant  of  Joseph  left  that  city,  landed  in 
North  America,  and  emigrated  from   thence  to  the 
northern  parts   of  South   America;  and  about  four 
hundred  years   after   they   were  discovered  by   the 
Nephites,  as  stated  above.      They  were  called  the 
people  of  Zarahemla.     They  had  been  perplexed  with 
many  wars  among  themselves,  and  having  brought 
no  records  with  them,  their  language  had  become  cor- 
rupted, and  they  denied  the  being  of  God.    At  the 
time  they  were  discovered  by  the  Nephites  they  were 
very  numerous,  and  only  in  a  partial  state  of  civiliza- 
tion; but  the  Nephites  united  with  them  and  taught 
them  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  they  were  restored  to 
civilization,  and  became  one  nation  with  them.     In 
process  of  time  the  Nephites  began  to  build  ships  near 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  launch  them  forth  into  the 
western  ocean,  in  which  great  numbers  sailed  a  great 
distance  to  the  northward,  and  began  to  colonize  North 
America.     Other  colonies  emigrated  by  land,  and  in  a 
few  centuries  the  whole  coutinent  became  peopled. 
North  America  at  that  time  was  almost  entirely  des- 
titute of  timber,  it  having  been  cut  off  by  the  more  an- 
cient race  who  came  from  the  great  Tower  at  the  con- 
fusion of  languages;  but  the  Nephites  became  very 
skilful  in  building  houses  of  cement ;  also  much  timber 
was  carried  by  the  way  of  shipping  from  South  to  North 
America.     They  also  planted  groves  and  began  to  raise 
timber,  that  in  time  their  wants  might  be  supplied. 
Large  cities  were  built  inj  various  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, both  among  the  Lamanites  and  Nephites.     The 
law  of  Moses  was  observed  by  the  latter.    Numerous 
prophets  were  raised  up  from  time  to  time  throughout 
their  generations.     Many  records,  both  historisal  and 
prophetical,  which  were  of  great  size,  were  kept  among 
them;  some  on  plates  of  gold  and  other  metals,  and 
some  on  other  materials.    The  sacred  records,  also,  of 
the  more  ancient  race  who  had  been  destroyed  were 
found  by  them.    These  were  engraved  on  plates  of 
gold.     They  translated  them  into  their  own  language 
by  the  gift  and  power  of  God,  through  the  means  of 
the  Urira  and  Thumroim.     They  contained  a  histori- 
cal account  from  the  creation  down  to  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  and  from  that  time  down  until  they  were  de- 
stroyed, comprising  a  period  of  about  thirty-four  hun- 
dred or  thirty-five  hundred  years.    They  also  contained 
many  prophecies,  great  and  marvellous,  reaching  forward 
to  the  final  end  aud  consummation  of  all  things,  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  heaven  and  new  earth.    The  proph- 
ets also  among  the  Nephites  prophesied  of  great  things. 
They  opened  the  secrets  of  futurity — saw  the  coming 
of  Messiah  in  the  flesh — prophesied  of  the  blessings  to 
come  upon  their  descendant*  in  the  latter  times — made 
known  the  history  of  unborn  generations — unfolded  the 
grand  events  of  ages  to  come — viewed  the  power,  glory, 
and  majesty  of  Messiah's  second  advent — beheld  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  kingdom  of  peace — gazed  upon  the 
glories  of  the  day  of  righteousness — saw  creation  re- 
deemed from  the  curse,  and  all  the  righteous  filled  with 
songs  of  everlasting  joy.     The  Nephites  knew  of  the 
birth  and  crucifixion  of  Christ  by  certain  celestial  and 
terrestrial  phenomena,  which  at  those  times  were  shown 
forth  in*  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  of  many  of  their 
prophets.    Notwithstanding  the  many  blessings  they 
had  received,  they  had  fallen  into  great  wickedness, 
and  had  cast  out  the  saints  and  the  prophets,  and  stoned 
and  killed  them.    Therefore  at  the  time  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ  they  were  visited  in  great  judgment: 
thick  darkness  covered  the   whole   continent  —  the 
earth  was  terribly  convulsed  —  the  rocks  were  rent 
into  broken  fragments,  and  afterwards  found  in  seams 
and  cracks  upon  all  the  face  of  the  land  —  mountains 
were  sunk  into  valleys,  and  valleys  raised  into  moun- 
tains—the highways  and  level  roads  were  broken  up 
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and  spoiled — many  cities  were  laid  in  ruins;  others 
were  buried  up  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  moun- 
tains occupied  their  place;  wtyile  others  were  sunk, 
and  waters  came  up  in  their  stead ;  and  others  still  were 
burned  by  fire  from  heaven.  Thus  the  predictions  of 
their  prophets  were  fulfilled  upon  their  heads.  Thus 
the  more  wicked  part,  both  of  the  Nepbites  and  La- 
manites, were  destroyed.  Thus  the  Almighty  executed 
vengeance  and  fury  upon  them,  that  the  blood  of  the 
saint*  and  prophets  might  no  longer  cry  from  the 
ground  against  them. 

Those  who  survived  these  terrible  judgments  were 
favored  with  the  personal  ministry  of  Christ ;  for  after  he 
arose  from  the  dead,  finished  his  ministry  at  Jerusalem, 
and  ascended  to  heaven,  he  descended  in  the  presence  of 
the  Ncphites,  who  were  assembled  round  about  their  tem- 
ple in  the  northern  parts  of  South  America.  He  exhibited 
to  them  his  wounded  hands,  side,  and  feet ;  commanded 
the  law  of  Moses  to  be  abolished ;  introduced  and  estab- 
lished the  Gospel  in  its  stead;  chose  twelve  disciples 
from  among  them  to  administer  the  same;  instituted 
the  sacrament;  prayed  for  and  blessed  their  little  chil- 
dren ;  healed  their  sick,  blind,  lame,  deaf,  and  those  who 
were  afflicted  in  anv  wav ;  raised  a  man  from  the  dead ; 
showed  forth  his  power  in  their  midst ;  expounded  the 
Scriptures,  which  had  been  given  from  the  beginning 
down  to  that  time;  and  made  known  unto  them  all 
things  which  should  take  place  down  until  he  should 
come  in  his  glory,  and  from  that  time  down  to  the  end, 
when  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  stand 
before  God  to  be  judged,  and  the  heaven  and  the  earth 
should  pass  away,  and  there  should  be  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth.  These  teachings  of  Jesus  were  en- 
graved upon  plates,  some  of  which  are  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon ;  but  the  greater  part  are  not  revealed 
in  that  book,  but  hereafter  are  to  be  made  manifest  to 
the  saints.  After  Jesus  had  finished  ministering  unto 
them,  he  ascended  into  heaven;  and  the  twelve  dis- 
ciples whom  he  had  chosen  went  forth  upon  all  the  face 
of  the  land  preaching  the  Gospel,  baptizing  those  who 
repented  for  the  remission  of  sins,  after  which  they  laid 
their  hands  upon  them,  that  they  might  receive  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Mighty  miracles  were  wrought  by  them, 
and*  also  by  many  of  the  Church.  The  Nepbites  and 
Lamanites  were  all  converted  unto  the  I»rd,  both  in 
South  and  North  America,  and  they  dwelt  in  righteous- 
ness above  three  hundred  years;  but  towards  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  lera  they  had  so 
far  apostatized  from  God  that  he  suffered  great  judg- 
ments to  fall  upon  them.  The  Lamanites  at  that  time 
dwelt  in  South  America,  and  the  Ncphites  in  North 
America.  A  great  and  terrible  war  commenced  be- 
tween them,  which  lasted  for  many  years,  and  resulted 
in  the  complete  overthrow  and  destruction  of  the  Ne- 
phites.  This  war  commenced  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
and  was  very  destructive  to  both  nations  for  many  years. 
At  length  the  Nepbites  were  driven  before  their  enemies 
a  great  distance  to  the  north  and  north-east;  and  hav- 
ing gathered  their  whole  nation  together,  both  men, 
women,  and  children,  they  encamped  on  and  round 
about  the  hill  Cumorah,  where  the  records  were  found, 
which  is  in  the  State  of  New  York,  about  two  hundred 
miles  west  of  the  city  of  Albany.  Here  they  were  met 
by  the  numerous  hosts  of  the  Lamanites,  and  were  slain, 
hewn  down,  and  slaughtered,  both  jaale  and  female — 
the  aged,  middle-aged,  and  children.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  were  slain  on  both  sides ;  and  the  nation  of 
the  Nepbites  were  destroyed,  excepting  a  few  who  had 
deserted  over  to  the  Lamanites,  and  a  few  who  escaped 
into  the  south  country,  and  a  few  who  fell  wounded, 
and  were  left  bv  the  Lamanites  on  the  field  of  battle 
for  dead,  among  whom  were  Mormon  and  his  son  Mo- 
roni, who  were  righteous  men. 

Mormon  had  made  an  abridgment  from  the  records 
of  his  forefathers  upon  plates,  which  abridgment  he 
entitled  the  Book  of  Mormon ;  and  (being  command- 
ed of  God)  he  hid  in  the  hill  Cumorah  all  the  sacred 


records  of  his  forefathers  which  were  in  his  possession, 
except  the  abridgment  called  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
which  he  gave  to  his  son  Moroni  to  finish.  Moroni 
survived  his  nation  a  few  years,  and  continued  the 
writings,  in  which  he  informs  us  that  the  Lamanites 
hunted  those  few  Nepbites  who  escaped  the  great  and 
tremendous  battle  of  Cumorah  until  they  were  all  de- 
stroyed, excepting  those  who  were  mingled  with  the 
Lamanites,  and  that  he  was  left  alone,  and  kept  himself 
hid,  for  they  sought  to  destroy  every  Nephite  who 
would  not  deny  the  Christ.  He  furthermore  states 
that  the  Lamanites  were  at  war  one  with  another,  and 
that  the  whole  face  of  the  land  was  one  continual  scene 
of  murdering,  robbing,  and  plundering.  He  continued 
the  history  until  the  four  hundred  and  twentieth  year 
of  the  Christian  ojra,  when  (by  the  commandment  of 
(iod)  he  hid  the  records  in  the  hill  Cumorah,  where 
they  remained  concealed  until  by  the  ministry  of  an 
angel  they  were  discovered  to  Mr.  Smith,  who,  by  the 
gift  aud  power  of  God,  translated  them  into  the  English 
language  by  the  means  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  as 
stated  in  the  foregoing.  (See  editorial  criticisms  below.) 
After  the  book  was  translated  the  Lord  raised  up 
witnesses  to  bear  testimony  to  the  nations  of  its  truth, 
who  at  the  close  of  the  volume  send  forth  their  testi- 
mony, which  reads  as  follows : 

"  Be  it  known  nnto  all  nations,  kindreds,  tongues,  and 
people  unto  whom  this  work  shall  come,  that  we,  through 
the  grace  of  God  the  Father  and  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
have  seen  the  plates  which  contain  this  record,  which  is  a 
record  of  the  people  of  Nepal,  and  also  of  the  Lamanites, 
their  brethren,  and  also  of  the  people  of  Jared,  who  came 
from  the  Tower  of  which  hath  been  spoken ;  and  we  also 
know  that  they  have  been  translated  by  the  gift  and  power 
of  God,  for  his  voice  hath  declared  It  nnto  ns ;  wherefore 
we  know  of  a  surety  that  the  work  Is  true.  And  we  also 
testify  that  we  have  seen  the  engravings  which  are  upon 
the  plates;  and  they  have  been  shown  nnto  ns  by  the 
power  of  God,  and  not  of  man.  And  we  declare,  with 
words  of  soberness,  that  an  angel  of  God  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  he  broaght  and  laid  before  our  eyes,  that  we 
beheld  aud  saw  the  plates  aud  the  engravings  thereon ; 
and  we  know  that  it  is  by  the  grace  of  God  the  Father 
and  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  we  beheld  and  hear  rec- 
ord that  these  things  are  true,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  oar 
eyes ;  nevertheless,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  commnnded  ns 
that  we  should  bear  record  of  It ;  wherefore,  to  be  obedi- 
ent nnto  the  commandments  of  God.  we  bear  testimony 
of  these  things.  And  we  know  that  if  we  are  faithful  in 
Christ  we  shall  rid  our  garments  of  the  blood  of  nil  men, 
and  be  found  spotless  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ, 
and  shall  dwell  with  him  eternally  in  the  heavens.  And 
the  honor  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  is  one  God.    Amen.  / 

"Oliver  Cowi>Eav, 
Davii>  Wihtmkr, 
Mabtim  Hasuis." 

Then  follows  the  testimony  of  eight  witnesses : 

"Be  It  known  nnto  all  nations, kindreds,  tongues,  and 

Seople  nnto  whom  this  work  shall  come,  that  Joseph 
mttb,  Jr.,  the  translator  of  this  work,  has  shown  nnto 
us  the  plates  of  which  hath  been  spoken,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  gold ;  and  as  many  of  the  leaves  as  the  said 
Smith  has  translated  we  did  handle  with  our  hands ;  and 
we  also  saw  the  engravings  thereon,  all  of  which  has  the 
appearance  of  ancient  work  and  of  curions  workmanship. 
Aud  this  we  bear  record  with  words  of  soberness,  that  the 
said  Smith  has  shown  nnto  ns,  for  we  hnve  seen  and  heft- 
ed, and  know  of  a  surety  that  the  said  Smith  has  got  the 
plates  of  which  we  have  spoken.  And  we  give  our  n  nines 
unto  the  world,  to  witness  nnto  the  world  that  which  we 
have  seen ;  ana  we  lie  not,  God  bearing  witness  of  it. 

" Christian  YVuitmer, 
Jacob  Wiutmkb, 
Pkteb  Wuitmer,  Jr., 

JOUN  WllITMKR, 

IIikam  Page, 
Joseph  8m  itu,  Sr., 
Hykum  Smiiu, 
Sam.  II.  Smith." 

In  the  year  1829,  Air.  Smith  and  Mr.  Cowdery,  hav- 
ing learned  the  correct  mode  of  baptism  from  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Saviour  to  the  ancient  Nepbites,  as  re- 
corded in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  had  a  desire  to  be  bap- 
tized ;  but  knowing  that  no  one  had  authority  to  ad- 
minister that  sacred  ordinance  in  any  denomination, 
they  were  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  authority  was  to 
be  restored;  and  while  calling  upon  the  Lord  with  a 
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desire  to  be  informed  on  the  subject,  a  holy  angel  ap- 
peared and  stood  before  ihem,  and  laid  his  hands  upon 
their  heads,  and  ordained  them  priests  of  the  order  of 
Aaron,  and  commanded  them  to  baptize  each  other, 
which  they  accordingly  did.  In  the  year  1890  a  large 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  first  appeared  in  print. 
"As  some  began  to  peruse  its  sacred  pages,  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  bore  record  to  them  that  it  was  true ;  and 
they  were  obedient  to  its  requirements,  by  coming  forth 
humbly  repenting  before  the  Lord,  and  being  immersed 
in  water  for  the  remission  of  sins,  after  which,  by  the 
commandment  of  God,  hands  were  laid  upon  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
And  on  the  6th  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  the  'Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints'  was  organized  in  the 
town  of  Fayette,  Seneca  County,  State  of  New  York, 
North  America.  Some  few  were  called  and  ordained 
by  the  spirit  of  revelation  and  prophecy,  and  began  to 
preach  and  bear  testimony,  as  the  spirit  gave  them  ut- 
terance; and  although  they  were  the  weak  things  of 
the  earth,  yet  they  were  strengthened  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  gave  forth  their  testimony  in  great  power, 
by  which  means  many  were  brought  to  repentance,  and 
came  forward  with  broken  hearts  and  contrite  spirits, 
and  were  immersed  in  water  confessing  their  sins,  and 
were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of ' 
hands,  and  saw  visions  and  prophesied.  Devils  were 
cast  out,  and  the  sick  were  healed  by  the  prayer  of 
faith  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Thus  was  the  word 
confirmed  unto  the  faithful  by  the  signs  following. 
Thus  the  Lord  raised  up  witnesses  to  bear  testimony 
of  his  name,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  kingdom  in 
the  last  days.  And  thus  the  hearts  of  the  saints  were 
comforted  and  filled  with  great  joy." 

Editorial  Appendix  and  Criticisms, — Mr.  Pratt's  ac- 
count stops  with  the  organization  of  the  Saints  as  an 
ecclesiastical  body.  We  supplement  it  with  the  later 
history. 

Joseph  Smith  seems  at  first  to  have  had  vague  and 
confused  ideas  as  to  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Church 
he  was  about  to  establish  until  he  found  a  convert  in 
Sidney  Rigdon,  an  able  Campbellite  preacher,  then  re- 
siding in  Ohio.  He  was  inclined  to  teach  Millenarian- 
isra  and  bring  his  flock  over  to  the  new  faith.  This 
settled  Smith,  and  together  they  worked  out  a  sort  of 
Millenarian  faith,  in  which  at  that  time  Western  New 
York  was  largely  interested.  It  was  by  these  two  re- 
ligionists declared  that  the  millennium  was  close  at 
hand,  that  the  Indians  were  to  be  speedily  converted, 
and  that  America  was  to  be  the  final  gathering- place 
of  the  Saints,  who  were  to  assemble  at  New  Zion 
or  New  Jerusalem,  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  the 
American  continent.  With  the  Book  of  Mormon  as 
their  text  and  authority,  they  began  to  preach  this 
new  gospel ;  and  Smith's  family  and  a  few  of  his  as- 
sociates, together  with  some  of  Rigdon's  former  flock, 
were  soon  enough  in  numbers  to  constitute  a  Mormon 
Church,  which,  as  we  have  learned  from  Mr.  Pratt's 
account,  was  organized  April  6,  1830,  at  Fayette,  N.  Y. 
Though  exposed  to  ridicule  and  hostility,  the  Saints 
continued  to  gather  disciples.  The  publication  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  some  alleged  miracles  and 
prophecies,  attracted  the  people  to  the  preaching  of 
Smith  and  his  companions,  and  at  the  first  Conference 
of  the  Church,  June  1,  1830,  held  at  Fayette,  N.  Y., 
thirty  members  were  present  Missionaries  were  now 
set  apart,  and  every  member  was  utilized,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  Saints  were  soon  met  with  everywhere. 
Their  missionaries  were  full  of  zeal,  and  converts  gath- 
ered rapidly.  Among  them  were  Brigham  Young,  the 
two  brothers  Pratt,  and  Sidney  Rigdon,  the  Campbellite 
preacher,  who  all  became  most  efficient  workers  in  Mor- 
mondom.  Churches  also  were  established  in  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  and  even  so  far  west  as  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  But  with  their  growth  persecution  inten- 
sified, and  the  Saints  finally  turned  their  eyes  westwards 


for  a  permanent  home.  In  the  beginning  of  1831  they 
established  their  head-quarters  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  and 
everything  pointed  to  it  as  the  seat  of  the  "  New  Je- 
rusalem." Indeed,  Smith  advised  the  Saints  to  gather 
there.  In  a  short  time,  however,  opposition  was  strength- 
ening also  at  Kirtland,  and  Smith  urged  the  people  to 
pray  to  the  Lord  "  that  he  would  in  due  time  reveal  unto 
them  the  place  where  the  New  Jerusalem  should  be  built, 
and  where  the  Saints  should  eventually  be  gathered  iu 
one."  Smith's  eyes  were  now  turned  to  the  far  West — 
to  the  region  of  the  great  prairies — hoping  there  to  work 
out  his  religious  system  in  peace  and  freedom.  In  the 
autumn  of  1831  a  successful  work  was  inaugurated  at  In- 
dependence, Jackson  County,  Mo. ;  and  shortly  after  the 
revelation  came  that  "it  was  appointed  by  the  finger 
of  the  Lord"  that  a  colony  of  the  Saints  should  be  es- 
tablished in  that  part  of  Missouri,  it  being  "  the  land  of 
promise  and  the  place  for  the  city  of  Zion."  In  a  very 
short  time  nearly  1200  persons  gathered  in  the  place 
"  where  Christ  would  shortly  reign  in  person."  Land 
was  largely  bought;  preaching  was  vigorously  carried 
on ;  a  printing-press  was  established ;  a  monthly  period- 
ical (The  Morning  and  Evening  Star)  aud  a  weekly 
newspaper  (The  Upper  Missouri  Advertiser)  were  start- 
ed to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the  new  sect ;  and  it  is 
only  fair  to  the  Mormons  to  state  that  a  spirit  of  in- 
dustry, sobriety,  order.. and  cleanliness  was  everywhere 
visible.  Account  for  it  how  we  may,  the  Mormons  were 
in  many  important  respects,  morally,  socially,  and  in- 
dustrially, far  in  advance  of  their  neighbors.  Smith 
himself,  with  such  of  the  Saints  as  preferred  to  stay  in 
Ohio  until  forced  from  it,  continued  to  reside  there, 
though,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  he  was  by  no  means 
stationary  there,  and  was  now  in  Ohio,  now  in  Missouri, 
as  the  state  of  affairs  required.  In  1838  unsuccessful 
financial  speculations  obliged  the  Prophet  also  to  with- 
draw, after  having  besides  encountered  persecutions 
from  mobs. 

In  Missouri  also  the  Mormons  early  engendered  op- 
position. Secret  societies  were  formed  a  short  time 
after  their  settlement  to  expel  them  from  that  region ; 
their  periodicals  were  stopped,  their  printing-press  con- 
fiscated, their  ministers  tarred  and  feathered,  and  num- 
berless other  outrages  were  committed*  Finally,  in  1833 
the  hapless  Saints  were  compelled  to  flee  across  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  men,  women,  and  children  had  to  en- 
camp in  the  open  wilderness  on  a  winter  night  (see  Par- 
ley P.  Pratt,  Hist,  of  the  Missouri  Persecutions).  The 
cruelty  with  which  they  were  treated  is  a  disgraceful 
page  in  American  colonization  history,  and  every  truo 
man  has  reason  to  regret  the  outrages  perpetrated 
against  these  religionists.  They  subsequently  settled 
in  Clay  County,  in  the  same  state.  Smith,,  when  in- 
formed of  these  outrages,  at  once  set  out  for  Missouri ; 
and  now  assumed,  besides  the  role  of  "prophet,  seer, 
revclator,  and  translator,*'  that  of  military  leader  of  his 
people.  A  lengthened  revelation  was  given  in  Febru- 
ary, 1834,  to  raise  "  the  strength  of  the  Lord's  house," 
and  go  up  to  Missouri  to  redeem  Zion,  and  the  Prophet 
became,  by  the  election  of  a  council  of  elders, "  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armies  of  Israel"  With  a  band  of 
150  men,  the  "Prophet"  set  out  from  Kirtland  for  Mis- 
souri. By  the  time  he  reached  Missouri  the  little  band 
had  increased  to  205;  but  they  were  intercepted  by  the 
settlers  before  they  could  effect  a  junction  with  the 
Saints  in  Clay  County,  and  were  so  badly  defeated  in 
their  schemes  that  the  few  faithful  ones  who  were  left, 
together  with  the  Prophet  himself,  gladly  enough  re- 
turned to  their  home  at  Kirtland.  Here,  while  recruit- 
ing from  the  trials  of  this  warfare,  Smith  determined 
upon  a  more  perfect  organization  of  his  adherents.  In 
1833  he  had  published  for  their  spiritual  guidance  The 
Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  and  in  May,  1834,  had 
adopted  as  the  formal  title  of  his  ecclesiastical  body 
"  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints." 
He  now  instituted  the  hierarchical  organization  to 
which  the  Mormons  owe  in  to  large  a  measure  their 
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success  and  perpetuity.  As  heads  of  the  Church  he  ap- 
pointed a  presidency  of  three  (and  this  remains  the 
practice  of  the  Mormons),  assigning  to  himself  the  tint 
place,  and  associating  with  himself  the  Rigdon  of  whom 
we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  before,  and  one  Fred- 
erick G. Williams,  a  "revelation"  from  the  Lord  having 
declared  that  the  sins  of  Kigdon  and  Williams  were  for- 
given, "  and  that  they  were  henceforth  to  be  accounted 
as  equals  with  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  in  holding  the  keys 
of  his  last  kingdom."  His  own  superiority  the  Prophet 
had  declared  to  his  followers  as  early  as  1830  by  spe- 
cial "  revelation,"  which,  after  appointing  him  "  seer, 
translator,  prophet,  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  elder  of 
the  Church,"  also  demands  that  "  the  Church  shall  give 
heed  to  all  his  words  and  commandments  which  he  shall 
give  unto  you ;  for  bis  word  shall  ye  receive  as  if  from 
my  own  mouth,  in  all  patience  and  faith."  On  Feb.  4, 
1835,  Smith  selected  his  high  council  of  twelve,  and 
delegated  these  his  apostles  "to  go  unto  all  nations, 
kindreds,  tongues,  and  people,  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
the  New  Covenant."  They  departed  into  the  Eastern 
States,  and  later  into  Europe ;  the  first  in  1837  to  England, 
where  the  first  Conference  of  converts  was  held  at  Pres- 
ton, Lancashire,  on  Dec.  25th  of  that  year.  Everywhere 
the  Saints  now  gained  adherents.  In  March,  1836,  when 
the  Temple  at  K inland  was  dedicated,  over  1000  Mor- 
mons were  gathered  in  that  little  town  to  witness  the 
"  sacred  ceremony,"  and  "  to  receive  great  blessings." 

The  year  1837  was  a  most  auspicious  one  for  the  Saints, 
though  for  a  time  it  threatened  their  very  life  as  an  ec- 
clesiastical body.  In  Ohio  they  lost  the  confidence  and 
support  of  their  "  Gentile"  associates  by  the  mismanage- 
ment of  mercantile  affairs,  so  that  the  Prophet  laid  him- 
self open  to  the  suspicion  of  deceit,  double-dealing,  and 
fraud.  They  also  sustained  several  important  aposta- 
sies from  their  ranks,  one  seceder  being  one  of  Joseph's 
councillors,  and  three  others  apostles  in  the  "  kingdom." 
But  while  these  trials  awaited  them  at  their  own  "Zion," 
the  New  Covenant  was  rapidly  spreading  in  England, 
under  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  Orson  Hyde  and 
Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  the  Saints  received  large  acces- 
sions to  their  numbers,  especially  from  the  masses  in 
the  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns — Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Glasgow;  and 
above  all  from  the  mining  districts  of  South  Wales, 
where  Mormonism,  in  some  places,  almost  competed  for 
popularity  with  Methodism  itself.  Since  then  they  have 
extended  their  strange  evangelization  to  the  East  In- 
dies, Australia,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, Turkey,  and  almost  every  country  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  In  1888  Kirtland  was  finally  altogether 
abandoned,  for,  luckily  for  the  Prophet,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  indictment  for  swindling,  etc.,  a  new  "rev- 
elation" ordered  his  immediate  departure  for  Missouri, 
which  he  promptly  obeyed,  with  all  the  more  alacrity 
as  internal  disorders  had  painfully  manifested  them- 
selves also  in  Missouri,  resulting  in  the  expulsion  of 
several  influential  members,  among  them  David  Whit- 
mer,  the  second  witness  to  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and 
Oliver  Cowdery,  the  first  convert  by  baptism.  Smith's 
presence  soon  healed  all  internal  disorders,  but  the  con- 
flict between  the  Saints  and  the  other  Missourians  be- 
came daily  fiercer.  The  organized  religionists,  though 
guilty  of  fanatical  extravagance  in  their  faith,  were  yet 
so  perfectly  united  in  all  their  material  undertakings  as 
to  make  their  prosperity  almost  a  necessity,  and  this 
success  annoyed  the  other  settlers  to  such  a  degree  that 
a  constant  warfare  was  maintained.  The  rapid  increase 
of  the  Saints  made  them,  moreover,  a  subject  of  suspi- 
cion, especially  as  they  had  declared  it  to  be  their  in- 
tention to  take  Missouri  as  their  earthly  portion  for  an 
M  everlasting  possession."  The  Prophet,  it  was  said, 
had  declared  that  he  would  yet  trample  on  the  necks 
of  his  enemies,  and  these  had  therefore  every  reason  to 
fear  his  growing  strength.  Besides,  it  was  known  that 
a  band  of  men  had  secretly  organized  to  defend  the 
first  presidency  by  any  means,  fair  or  foul;  and  it  is 
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therefore  not  to  be  wondered  that  there  was  constant 
quarrelling  and  fighting  between  Saints  and  Gentiles, 
until  the  contest  amounted  to  civil  war,  and  called  fur 
the  interference  cf  the  state  authorities.  That  such  a 
step  was  really  necessary  became  clearly  apparent  when 
on  Oct.  24, 1838,  Thomas  B.  March,  himself  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Mormon  Apostolical  College,  and  Orson 
Hyde,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  now  (1875)  again 
a  faithful  "  Saint,"  made  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
Ray  County,  Mo.,  an  affidavit  in  which  it  is  declared 
that  "They  (i.  e.  the  Mormons  under  Smith)  have 
among  them  a  company  consisting  of  all  that  are  con- 
sidered true  Mormons,  called  the  Danitcs,  who  have 
taken  an  oath  to  support  the  heads  of  the  Church  in  all 
things  that  they  say  or  do,  whether  right  or  wrong. . . . 
The  plan  of  said  Smith,  the  Prophet,  is  to  take  tins 
state ;  and  he  professes  to  his  people  to  intend  taking 
the  United  States,  and  ultimately  the  whole  world. 
This  is  the  belief  of  the  Church,  and  my  own  (i.  c. 
March's)  opinion  of  the  Prophets  plan  and  intentions. 
The  Prophet  inculcates  the  notion,  and  it  is  believed 
by  every  true  Mormon,  that  Smith's  prophecies  are  su- 
perior to  the  law  of  the  land.  I  have  heard  the  Prophet 
say  that  he  would  yet  tread  down  his  enemies  and 
walk  over  their  dead  bodies;  that  if  he  was  not  let 
alone  he  would  be  a  second  Mohammed  to  his  genera- 
tion, and  that  he  would  make  it  one  gore  of  blood  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean."  Coming 
from  the  Saints*  own  fellow-worshippers,  this  statement 
was  of  course  credited  by  the  "Gentiles."  It  wc«, 
moreover,  confirmed  by  the  published  utterances  of  Sid- 
ney Rigdon,  who,  in  a  sermon  on  July  4, 1838,  preached 
at  Far  West,  had  said :  "  We  take  God  and  all  the  holy 
angels  to  witness  this  day  that  we  warn  all  men  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  come  on  us  no  more  for  war. 
The  man  or  the  set  of  men  who  attempts  it  does  it  at 
the  expense  of  their  lives.  And  that  mob  that  comes 
on  us  to  disturb  us,  it  shall  be  between  them  and  us  a 
war  of  extermination,  for  we  will  follow  them  till  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood  is  spilled,  or  else  they  will  have 
to  exterminate  us.     For  we  will  carry  the  seat  of  war 
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to  their  own  houses  and  their  own  families,  aud  one 
party  or  the  other  shall  be  utterly  destroyed."  Near 
the  close  of  1838  the  state  militia  was  finally  called  out, 
nominally  to  establish  peace,  really  to  crush  the  Mor- 
mons. After  much  loss  and  suffering,  especially  at  a 
place  called  Hawn'a  Mill,  where  several  Mormons  were 
massacred,  the  Saints  were  driven  in  the  depth  of  winter 
across  the  Mississippi  into  Illinois.  The  Prophet,  his 
brother  Hyrum,  aud  other  leading  Mormons,  were  seized, 
and  sentenced  by  court-martial  to  be  shot ;  but  the  sen- 
tence was  not  carried  out.  and  after  some  months'  close 
confinement  they  all  escaped  into  Illinois  (April,  1839). 
The  number  of  Saints  who  at  this  time  gathered  in 
Illinois  is  estimated  at  no  less  than  15,000,  notwith- 
standing the  defections  which  the  Saints  sustained  by 
their  expulsion  from  the  land  of  promise.  The  people 
of  Illinois  treated  the  new-comers  very  kindly,  and 
gave  them  a  grant  of  land  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, forty  miles  above  Quincy,  and  twenty  miles 
below  Burlington,  Iowa.  Here,  on  the  bend  of  the 
river,  ui>on  rising  ground  that  commands  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  Mississippi  for  many  miles,  they  es- 
tablished themselves  a  new  home,  which,  in  obedience 
to  a  "  revelation"  given  to  Smith,  was  called  Aat/roo, 
or  the  "City  of  Beauty."  The  country  was  a  mere 
wilderness  when  the  Mormons  settled  in  it;  it  soon, 
however,  began  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  The 
foundation  of  the  first  house  was  laid  in  1839,  and  in 
less  than  two  years  over  2000  dwellings,  together  with 
school-houses  and  public  edifices,  were  erected,  besides 
other  evidences  manifesting  the  great  prosperity  of  their 
body.  The  Legislature  of  the  state  was  induced  to  grant 
a  charter  to  Nauvoo;  a  body  of  Mormon  militia  was 
formed  under  the  leadership  of  the  Prophet,  who,  as  we 
have  seen  before,  hesitated  not  to  assume  also  the  part 
•>{  a  military  leader,  and  he  besides  assumed  such  civil 


Missonrians,  in  cue  they  should 
attempt  to  take  him  back  into 
their  own  state  for  punishment. 
Hb  enjoyed,  moreover,  making 
military  display*.  Thai,  on 
April  6,  1841,  when  the  comer- 
stone  or  the  grand  Temple  ni 
laid,  the  Prophet   appeared  at 
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and  in  the  local  papers  of  that 
time  is  only  spoken  of  in  his 
military  capacity.  A  special 
revelation  had  demanded  tbe 
building  of  the  Temple,  which 
wis  to  be  on  a  far  grander  scale 
than  the  edifices  in  Ohio  or  Mis- 
souri (see  Doctrina  and  Cove- 
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verts  to  Nauvoo,  bringing  with 
them  "their  gold,  their  silver, 
and  their  precious  stones"  (see 
Doctr.  and  Coo.  sec.  103).  Still 
another  revelation  now  ordered 
a  mansion-house  to  be  begun, 
where  the  Prophet  and  bis  fam- 
ily were  to  be  lodged  and  main- 
tained at  the  public  coat  "Let 
it  be  built  in  my  name,  and  let 
my  servant  Joseph  Smith  and 
his  house  have  place  therein 
from  generation  to  generation,  saith  the  Lord; 
the  name  of  the  house  be  called  the  Nauvoo  House,  and 
let  it  be  a  delightful  habitation  for  man"  (ftoctr.  and 
Cob.  sec  103).  Thus  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powi 
of  Smith  increased  until  he  found  himself  absolute  rub 
of  over  30,000  persons,  besides  having  many  spirits 
adherents  in  tbe  different  parts  of  this  vast  cauntr 
and  no  less  than  10,000  in  Great  Britain.    Smith's  head 
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Probably,  however,  this  proceeding  w 
a  bravado.  In  Nauvoo  itself  he  reigned  supreme.  Tbe 
contributions  of  his  votaries  and  the  zeal  of  their  obe- 
dience fed  his  appetite  for  riches  and  ]»ner.  Hut  op- 
position gradually  sprang  up ;  and  though  it  was  obliged 
to  hide  itself  for  a  while,  and  could  only  be  nourished 
secretly,  it  was  yet  growing,  and  it  soon  was  rumored 
among  the  Saints  that  Smith  failed  to  restrain  himself 
from  the  indulgence  of  more  sensual  passions,  which 
ease  and  indolence  had  bred.  As  early  is  1838  the 
Prophet,  it  is  affirmed,  had  commenced  to  practically 
carry  out  his  doctrine  of  the  "Celestial  Marriage"  (see 
below,  p.  627  so.),  or  of  n  "PluraliLv  of  Wives;"  but  it 
was  not  till  July,  1843,  that  he  formally  received  a  rev- 
elation on  the  subject  authorizing  polygamy.  When 
the  "revelation"  became  public,  considerable  indignation 
was  felt  even  in  Nauvoo,  and  serious  disturbances  took 
place.  Several  womou  whom  Joseph  and  his  apostles 
had  taken  a  fancy  to,  and  Bought  to  win  over  under 
tbe  new  revelation,  declined  their  proposals,  and  dis- 
closed them  to  their  relatives.  These  circumstances 
roused  into  activity  a  latent  spirit  of  resistance  which 
had  for  some  time  been  secretly  gathering  force.  The 
malcontents  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  .beard  the 

even  ventured  so  establish  an  opposition  paper,  called 
the  Expositor,  and  published  in  its  first  number  the  af- 
fidavits of  sixteen  women,  who  alleged  that  Smith,  Rig- 
don,  Young,  and  others,  had  invited  them  to  enter  into 
a  secret  and  illicit  connection  under  the  title  of  spiritual 
marriage  This  open  and  dangerous  rebellion  was  put 
down  forthwith  by  the  application  of  physical  force. 
Joseph  Smith  ordered  a  body  of  his  disciples  to  "  abate 


Nauvoo  Temple. 


the  nuisance,"  and  Ihev  razed  the  office  of  the  £ 

to  the  ground.  The  proprietors  fled  for  their  lives,  and 
when  they  reached  a  place  of  safely  sued  out  a  writ 
from  the  legal  authorities  of  Illinois  against  Joseph  and 
Hyrum  Smith  as  abettors  of  tbe  rioL  '['he  execution  of 
the  warrant  was  resisted  by  the  people  and  troops  or 
Nauvoo,  under  the  Prophet's  authority.  On  this  the 
governor  or  the  state  called  out  the  militia  to  enforce 
the  law ;  and  the  ultimate  result  was  that  the  Prophet 
and  his  brother  Hyrum  were  thrown  into  prison  at  Car- 
thage. Alter  a  short  time  it  began  to  be  rumored,  how- 
ever, that  the  governor  or  the  state  was  desirous  of  let- 
ting the  two  Smiths  escape,  and  thereupon  a  band  of 
"roughs,"  about'  200  in  number,  broke  into  the  Jail, 
June  27, 1844,  and  shot  them  (see  accounts  of  eye-wit- 
nesses in  Burton,  appendix  iii ;  Meckey,  p.  189  sq.). 

The  sudden  removal  of  their  leader  and  the  manner 
of  his  death  caused  great  agitation  among  the  Mor- 
mons, and  they  were  much  confused  for  a  while.  This 
status  led  the  people  of  Illinois  to  the  belief  that  the 
sect  would  rapidly  be  broken  up.  The  opinion  seemed 
at  first  reasonable.  There  was  much  disputing  as  to 
the  successorship,  and  it  seemed  very  likely  that  the 
Church  would  thus  be  shattered  into  fragments.  There 
were  four  claimants,  and  it  was  doubted  whether  any 
one  of  them  could  be  persuaded  to  yield.  And  yet  or- 
der was  soon  brought  out  of  all  this  chaos,  and  disss- 


himself. 


e  founded. 
the  Churc 


n  of  his 

:  fortunate  thing  for  the  system 
he  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the 
A  halo  of  solemn  and  tender 
glory  now  encircles  the  memory  of  one  who,  whatever 
were  his  virtues  or  vices,  stood  greatly  in  need  of  this 
spiritual  transfiguration.  Aa  Burton  tells  us,  the  Saint* 
came  to  revere  the  name  of  Smith  beyond  that  of  any 
other  name.  They  speak  of  him  "with  a  respectful 
veneration,  lollo  voce,  as  Christians  name  the  founder  of 
their  faith."  Brigham  Young  had  been  Joaeph'a  favor- 
ite. He  was  known  to  have  been  such  by  the  apostol- 
ical college,  of  which  be  waa  chairman,  and  he  was 
therefore  chosen  Joaeph'a  successor  by  *  unanimous  vote 
of  that  body.  The  choice  made  by  the  highest  council, 
the  Mormons  had  been  taught,  no  one  should  gainsay 
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«  hristian  churches  have  been  organized 

t  a  recent  movement  among  the  Mor- 

>  s,  begun  in  1869,  and  denominated  as  a 

—       «uivh  of  Zion,"  and  recently  re-christened 

Institute,"  repudiates  the  authority  of 

utf  and  the  hierarchy ;  and  though,  like 

tool  priestly  authority,  its  tendency  is  un- 

•  wards  flagrant  infidelity,  for  it  advocates 

'ught  and  action,  it  is  nevertheless  a  sign 

..uig  of  the  entire  system.    See  Rae,  Wcst- 

,  \k  157  sq. ;  Ollivant,  A  Breeze  from  the 

;ke,  p.  82-90;  Stenhouse,  ch.  Iv  sq. 

!  I  'ritings  of  the,  Mormons, — (1.)  Their  most 

,  ;  Mi  cat  ion  is  of  course  the  Book  of 'Mormon, 

h,  as  it  professes  to  be  a  new  and  more  re- 

i'>n  than  the  Bible,  is  placed  above  the  lat- 

n  and  value.     Indeed,  it  really  constitutes 

/  Bible,    In  its  published  form  it  is  a  duo- 

lume  of  563  pages  of  small  print     (The 

t  referred  to  came  to  us  from  Mr.  Young 

:ul  was  printed  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  1871.) 

led,  in  imitation  of  the  Old  Testament,  into 

"ks,  of  unequal  length,  bearing  the  names  of 

,  posed  authors — Nephi  (comp.  2  Mace,  i,  36), 

nos,  and  the  like— and  professing  to  have  been 

-ee  p.  619)  at  different  periods,  each  book  being 

into  chapters  and  numbered  paragraphs.     We 

list  of  contents  for  fuller  information : 

Fibst  Book  or  Nerm. 


.-e  of  the  Record. 

*  Abridgment. 
~  Dream. 
•leparts  into  the  wll- 

hi  nlayeth  Laban. 
i\\  complains  of  Lehi's 
iou. 

1  <>nts  of  the  brass  plates, 
■mael  ffoes  with  NephL 
phi's  brethren  rebel,  and 
.nd  him. 

.i's  dream  of  the  tree, 
-nd,  etc 

*giah  and  John  prophe- 
>:cd  of. 

ive  Branches  broken  off. 
•  ■•phi's  Vision  of  Mary. 
n>.  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ 
>o.    darkness   and    earth- 
quake. 
Oreat  abominable  church. 
Discovery  of  the  promised 

land. 
Bible  spoken  of. 
Book  of  Mormon  and  Holy 

Ghost  promised. 
Other  books  come  forth. 
Bible  and  Book  of  Mormon 
one. 


Promises  to  the  Gentiles. 

Two  Churches. 

The  work  of  the  Father  to 
commence. 

A  man  in  white  robes 
(John). 

Nephitea  come  to  knowl- 
edge. 

Bod  of  Iron. 

The  sons  of  Lehi  take  wives. 

Director  found  (ball). 

Nephl  broke  his  bow. 

Directors  work  by  faith. 

Ishmael  died. 

Lehl  and  Nephi  threatened. 

Nephi  commanded  to  build 
a  ship. 

Nephl  about  to  he  wor- 
shipped by  his  breth- 
ren. 

Ship  finished  and  entered. 

Dancing  in  the  ship. 

Nephi  bound;  ship  driven 
back. 

Arrived  on  the  promised 
land. 

Plates  of  ore  made. 

Zenos,  Neum,  and  Zenock. 

Isaiah's  Writings. 

Holy  One  of  Israel. 


Skoond  Book  op  Norm. 


Lehi  to  his  sons. 
Opposition  in  all  things. 
Adam  fell  that  men  might  be. 
Joseph  saw  oar  day. 
A  choice  seer. 
Writings  grow  together. 
Prophet  promised   to  the 

Lamanltes. 
Joseph's  prophecy  on  brass 

plates. 
Lehi  buried. 
Nephl's  life  sought 
Nephi  separated  from  Lamon. 
Temple  built. 
Skin  of  blackness. 
Priests,  etc,  consecrated. 
Make  other  plates. 
Isaiah's  words  (by  Jacob). 
Angels  to  a  devil. 
Spirits  and  bodies  reunited. 
Baptism. 

No  kings  upon  this  land. 
Isaiah  prophesleth. 
Rod  of  the  stem  of  Jesse. 
Seed  of  Joseph  perish  not 
Law  of  Moses  kept. 


Christ  shall  show  himself. 
Signs  of  Christ,  birth  and 

death. 
Whisper  from  the  dust,  book 

sealed  up. 
Priestcraft  forbidden. 
Sealed  book  to  be  brought 

forth. 
Three  witnesses  behold  the 

book. 
The  words  tread  this,  I  pray 

thee]. 
Seal  up  the  book  again. 
Their  priests  shall  contend. 
Teach  with  their  learning 

and  deny  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Rob  the  poor. 
A  Bible,  a  Bible. 
Men  judged  of  the  Books. 
White  and  a  delightsome 

people. 
Work  commenced  among  all 

people. 
Lamb  of  God  baptized. 
Baptism  by  water  and  Holy 

Ghost. 


Book  or  Jaooiw 


nhl  anointed  a  king, 
.idled. 
'«s  and  Lamanltes. 


A  righteous  branch  from 

Joseph. 
Lamanltes  shall  scourge  you. 


More  than  one  wife  forbid- 
den. 

Trees,  waves,  and  moun- 
tains obey  us. 

Jews  looked  beyond  the 
mark. 

Tame  olive-tree. 

Nethermost  part  of  the  vine- 
yard. 

Fruit  laid  up  against  the 
season. 


Another  branch. 
Wild  fruit  had  overcome. 
Lord  of  the  vineyard  wept 
Branches     overcome     the 

roots. 
Wild  branches  plucked  off. 
Sherem  the  Antichrist 
A  sign,  Sherem  smitten. 
Euos  takes  the  plates  from 

his  father. 


Enoa,   thy 
given. 


sins 


Tub  Book  or  Euos. 
are    for- 


Records  threatened  by  La- 
manltes. 
Lamanltes  eat  raw  meat 

Tax  Book  of  Jabom. 

Nephltes  waxed  strong.        (  Fortify  cities. 
Lamanltes  drink  blood.        |  Plates  delivered  to  Omni. 

The  Book  or  Omki. 


Plates  given  to  Amaron. 
Plates  given  to  Chemish. 
Mosiah  warned  to  flee. 
Zarahemla  discovered. 
Engravings  on  a  stone. 


Coriantumr  discovered. 
His  parents  came  from  the 

Tower. 
Plntes  delivered  to  King 

Benjamin. 


Tux  Worm  or  Mormon. 
False  Christs  and  Prophets. 

Book  or  Mobiau. 


Mosiah  made  king,  and  re- 
ceived. 

The  plates  of  brass,  sword, 
ana  director. 

King  Benjamin  teacbeth  the 
people. 

Their  tent- doors  towards 
the  temple. 

Coming  of  Christ  foretold. 


Beggars  not  denied. 
Sons  and  daughters. 
Mosiah  began  to  reign. 
Amnion,  etc,  bound  and  im- 
prisoned. 
Llmhi's  proclamation. 
Tweuty-fonr  plates  of  gold. 
Seer  and  Translator. 


Reoosd  or  Zrniff. 


A  battle  fought. 

King  Laman  died. 

Noon  made  king. 

Abinadi  the  prophet 

Resurrection. 

Alma  believed  Abinadi. 

Abinadi  cast  into  prison  and 
scourged  with  fagots. 

Waters  of  Mormon. 

The  daughters  of  the  La- 
manltes stolen  by  King 
Noah's  priests. 

Records  on  plates  of  ore. 

Last  tribute  of  wine. 

Lamanites'  deep  sleep. 


King  Limhl  baptized. 
Priest  and  teachers  labor. 
Alma  saw  an  angel. 
Alma  fell  (dumb). 
King  Moslah's  sous  preach 

to  the  Lamanltes. 
Translation  of  Records. 
Plates  delivered  by  Limhl. 
Translated  by  two  stones. 
People  back  to  the  Tower. 
Records  given  to  Alma. 
Judges  appointed. 
King  Mosiah  died. 
Alma  died. 
Kings  of  Nephi  ended. 


The  Book  or  Alma. 


Nehor  slew  Gideon. 

Amllcl  made  king. 

Amlici  slain  in  battle. 

Amllcites  painted  red. 

Alma  baptized  In  Sldon. 

Alma's  preaching. 

Alma  ordained  elders. 

Commanded  to  meet  often. 

Alma  saw  an  angel. 

Amulek  saw  an  angel. 

Lawyers  questioning  Amu- 
lek. 

Coins  named. 

Zeezrom  the  lawyer. 

Zeezrora  trembles. 

Election  spoken  of. 

Melchlzedek's  priesthood. 

Alma  and  Amulek  stoned. 

Records  burned. 

Prison  rent. 

Zeezrom  healed  and  bap- 
tized. 

Nehor's  desolation. 

Lamanltes  converted. 

Flocks  scattered  at  Sebns. 

Ammon  smote  off  arms. 

Ammon  and  King  LamonL 

King  Lamoni  fell. 

Ammon  and  the  Queen. 

King  and  Queen  prostrate. 

Aaron,  etc..  delivered. 

Jerusalem  built 

Preaching  in  Jerusalem. 

Lamoni's  father  convert- 
ed. 

Land  Desolation  and  Boun- 
tiful. 

Anti-Nephi-Lehles. 

General  conncll. 

Swords  buried. 

1006  massacred. 

Lamanltes  perish  by  fire. 

Slavery  forbidden. 


Antl-Nephl-Lehies  removed 
to  Jershon,  called  Am- 
monites. 

Tremendous  battle. 

Antichrist,  Korihor. 

Korihor  struck  dumb. 

The  devil  In  the  form  of  an 
angel. 

Korinor  trodden  down. 

Alma's  mission  to  Zoram- 
ltes. 

Rameumptom  (holy  stand). 

Alma  on  hill  Onidah. 

Alma  on  faith. 

Prophecy  of  Zenos. 

Prophecy  of  Zenock. 

Amulek's  knowledge  of 
Christ 

Charity  recommended. 

Same  spirit  possess  your 
body. 

Believers  cast  out. 

Alma  to  Helamnn. 

Plates  given  to  Helaman. 

24  plates  and  directors. 

Gazelem,  a  stone  (secret). 

Liahona,  or  compass. 

Alma  to  Shiblon. 

Alma  to  Corlanton. 

Unpardonable  sin. 

Resurrection. 

Restoration. 

Justice  in  punishment. 

If  Adam  took  the  tree  of 
life. 

Mercy  rob  Justice. 

Moroni's  stratagem. 

Slaughter  of  Lamanltes. 

Moroni's  speech  to  Zera- 
hemnah. 

Prophecy  of  a  soldier. 

Lamanltes'  covenant  of 
pence. 
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Alma's  prophecy  400  yean 

after  Christ. 
Dwindle  in  unbelief. 
Alma's  strange  departure. 
Amalicklah    leadeth  away 

the  people,  destroyeth  the 

church. 
Standard  of  Moroni. 
Joseph's  cont  rent. 
Jacob's  prophecy  of  Joseph's 

seeu. 
Fevers  in  the  land,  plants 

and  roots  for  diseases. 
Amalickiah's  plot. 
The  king  stabbed. 
Amalickiah     marries     the 

Queen,  and  is  acknowl- 
edged king. 
Fortitlcatlons  by  Moroni. 
Ditches    filled   with    dead 

bodies. 
Amalicklah's  oath. 
Pahoran  appointed  judge. 
Army  against  king-men. 
Amaiickiah  slain. 
Ammoron  made  king. 
Bountiful  fortified. 
Dissensions. 
2000  young  men. 
Moroni's  epistle  to  Ammoron 


Ammoron  ?s  answer. 

Lamanites  made  drunk. 

Moroni's  stratagem. 

Uelaman's  epistle  to  Mo- 
roni. 

Heliiman*8  stratagem. 

Mothers  taught  faith. 

Lamanites  surrendered. 

City  of  Antiparah  taken. 

City  of  Cumeni  taken. 

200  of  the  2000  fainted. 

Prisoners  rebel,  slain. 

Mauti  taken  by  stratagem. 

Moroni  to  the  governor. 

Governor's  answer. 

King  Pachus  slain. 

Coras  and  ladders  prepared. 

Nephihah  taken. 

Teancnm'e  stratagem;  slain. 

Peace  established. 

Moronihah  made  conimaud- 
er. 

Helaman  dies. 

Sacred  things ;  Shi b Ion. 

Moroni  died. 

MOO  emigrated  north. 

Ships  built  by  Hagotu. 

Sacred  things  committed  to 
Helaman ;  Shlblon  died. 


Book  of  Mobmow. 


Tub  Book  or  Hslamasc. 


Pahoran  died.  I 

Pahoran  appointed  jndgre. 

Kishkumeu  slew  Pahoran. 

Pacumeni  appointed  judge. 

Zarahemla  taken. 

Pacumeni  killed. 

Corlantumr  slain. 

Lamanites  surrendered. 

Helaman  appointed  judge. 

Secret  signs  discovered,  and 
Klshkumen  stabbed. 

Gadianton  fled. 

Emigration  northward. 

Cement  houses. 

Many  books  and  records. 

Helaman  died. 

Nephi  made  judge. 

Nephites  become  wicked. 

Nephi  gave  the  judgment- 
seat  to  Cezoratn. 

Nephi  and  Lehl  preached  to 
the  Lamanites. 

8000  baptized. 


Alma  and  Nephi  surround- 
ed with  fire. 

Angels  administer. 

Cezoram  and  son  murdered. 

Gadianton's  robbers. 

Gadlantou's  robbers  de- 
stroyed. 

Nephrs  prophecy. 

Gadlantou's  robbers  are 
judges. 

Chiefjndge  slain. 

Sean  turn  detected. 

Keys  of  the  kingdom. 

Nephi  taken  away  by  the 
spirit 

Famine  in  the  land. 

Gadianton's  band  destroyed. 

Famine  removed. 

Samuel's  prophecy. 

Tools  lost. 

Two  days  and  a  night,  light 

Sign  of  the  crucifixion. 

Samuel  stoned,  etc 

Angels  appeared. . 


Book  op  Nkpul 


Lachonens  chiefjndge. 

Nephi  receives  the  Records. 

Nephi's  strange  departure. 

No  darkness  at  night. 

Lamanites  became  white. 

Giddianhi  to  Lacboneus. 

Gldgiddoui  chiefjndge. 

Giddianhi  slain. 

Zemnarihah  hanged. 

Robbers  surrendered. 

Mormon  abridges  the  Rec- 
ords. 

Church  began  to  be  broken 
up. 

Government  of  the  land  de- 
stroyed. 

Chiefjndge  murdered. 

Divided  into  tribes. 

Nephi  raised  the  dead. 

Sign  of  the  crucifixion. 

Cities  destroyed,  earth- 
quakes, darkness,  etc. 

Law  of  Moses  fulfilled. 

Christ  appeared  to  Ne- 
phites. 

Print  of  the  nails. 

Nephi  and  others  called. 

Baptism  commanded. 

Doctrine  of  Chriot 

Christ  the  end  of  the  law. 

Other  sheep  spoken  of. 

Blessed  are  the  Gentiles. 

Gentile  wickedness  on  the 
land  of  Joseph. 

Isaiah's  words  fulfilled. 

Jesus  healed  the  sick. 

Christ  blessed  children. 

Little  ones  encircled  with 
fire. 

Christ  administered  the  sac- 
rament. 

Christ  taught  his  disciples. 

Names  of  the  Twelve. 


The  Twelve  taught  the  mul- 
titude. 

Baptism  ,Holy  Ghost.audflre. 

Disciples  made  white. 

Jesus  came,  second  time. 

Faith  great 

Christ  breaks  bread  again. 

Miracle,  bread  and  wine. 

Gentiles  destroyed  (Isaiah). 

Zlon  established. 

From  Gentiles,  to  your  seed. 

Sigu,  Father's  work  com- 
menced. 

He  shall  be  marred. 

Gentiles  destroyed  (Isaiah). 

New  Jerusalem  built 

Work  commenced  amoug  all 
the  tribes. 

Isaiah's  words. 

Sainta  did  arise. 

Malachi's  prophecy. 

Faith  tried  by  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 

Children's  tongues  loosed. 

The  dead  raised. 

Baptism  and  Holy  Ghost. 

All  things  common. 

Christ  appeared  third  time. 

Moses's  Church. 

Three  Nephites  tarry. 

The  Twelve  caught  up. 

Change  upon  their  bodies. 

Disciples  raise  the  dead. 

Zarahemla  rebuilt 

Other  disciples  ordained  in 
their  stead. 

Nephi  died ;  Amoe  kept  the 
Kecords  in  his  stead. 

Amos  died,  and  his  son 
Amos  kept  the  Records. 

Prisons  rent  by  the  three. 

Secret  combinations. 

Amarou  hid  Records. 


Three  disciples  takeu  away. 

Mormon  forbidden  to 
preach. 

Mormon  appointed  leader. 

Samuel's  prophecy  fulfilled. 

Mormon  makes  a  Record. 

Lands  divided. 

The  Twelve  shall  judge. 

Desolation  taken. 

Women  and  children  sacri- 
ficed. 

Mormon  took  the  Records 
hid  iu  Shim. 


Mormon   repented   of  his 

oath  and  took  command. 
Coming  forth  of  Records. 
Records  hid  iu  Cumorah. 
280,000  Nephites  slain. 
Shall  not  get  gain  by  the 

plates. 
These   thlogs   shall   come 

forth  out  of  the  earth. 
The  state  of  the  world. 
Miracles  cease,  nnbelief. 
Disciples  go  Into  all  the 

world  and  preach. 
Language  of  the  Book. 


Book  op  Stub*. 


Twenty-four  plates  found. 
Jared  cried  unto  the  Lord. 
Jored  went  down  to  the  val- 
ley of  Nimrod. 
Dcseret  honey-bee. 
Barges  built 

Decree  of  God,  choice  land. 
Free  from  bondage. 
Four  years  iu  tents  at  Mo- 

rlancumer. 
Lord  talked  three  hours. 
Barges  like  a  dish. 
Eight      vessels,      sixteeu 

stones. 
Lord  touched  the  stones. 
Finger  of  the  Lord  seeu. 
Jared's    brother    saw   the 

Lord. 
Two  stones  given. 
Stones  sealed  up. 
Went  aboard  of  vessels. 
Furious  wind  blew. 
344  days'  passage. 
Orihah  anointed  king. 
King  Shule  taken  captive. 
Shule's  son  slew  Noah. 
Jared    carries    his    father 

away  captive. 
The    daughter    of    Jared 

danced. 
Jared  anointed  king  by  the 

hand  of  wickedness. 


Jared  mnrderedt  and  Aklsh 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

Names  of  animals. 

Poisonous  serpents. 

Riplakish's  cruel  reign. 

Morlanton  anointed  king. 

Poisonous  serpents  de- 
stroyed. 

Many  wicked  kings. 

Moroni  on  Faith. 

Miracles  by  Faith. 

Moroni  saw  Jesus. 

New  Jerusalem  spoken  ot 

Ether  cast  out 

Records  finished  in  the  cav- 
ity of  a  rock. 

Secret  combinations. 

War  in  all  the  land. 

King  Shared  murdered  by 
his  High-priest ;  the  High- 
priest  was  murdered  oy 
Lib. 

Lib  slain  by  Corlantumr. 

Dead  bodies  cover  the  land, 
and  none  to  bury  them. 

2,000.000  of  men  slain. 

Hill  Raman. 

Cries  rend  the  air. 

Slept  on  their  swords. 

Corlantumr  slew  Shiz. 

Do.  fell  to  the  earth. 

Records  hid  by  Ether. 


Book  or  Moroni. 


Christ's  words  to  the  Twelve. 
Manuer  of  Ordination. 
Order  of  Sacrament 
Order  of  Baptism. 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity. 
Baptism  of  little  children. 
Womeu  fed  on  their  hus- 
bands' flesh. 
Daughters  murdered  and  eat 


Sufferings  of  women  and 

children. 
Cannot  recommend  them  to 

God. 
Moroni  to  the  Lamanites. 
420  years  since  the  Sign. 
Records  sealed  np  (Moroni). 
Gifts  of  the  8pirlt 
God's  Word  shall  hiss  forth. 


With  the  history,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  synopsis 
furnished  above,  are  mixed  up  long  exhortations,  visions, 
parables,  religious  meditations.  These  are  in  language 
imitating  that  of  the  English  Bible,  and  some  300  pas- 
sages, including  large  portions  of  Isaiah,  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  some  verses  of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  bear 
such  strong  resemblance  that  non-Mormon  critics  claim 
these  passages  to  be  directly  copied,  sometimes  with 
slight  variations  which  do  not  improve  the  sense  (see 
Stenhouse,  p.  538-543).  The  narrative,  as  a  whole,  is 
moat  tedious ;  there  is  not  a  trace  of  elevated,  poetic,  or 
religious  feeling.  The  style  is  that  of  an  uneducated 
person,  glaring  grammatical  errors  appearing  on  nearly 
every  page,  besides  gross  absurdities  and  anachronisms. 
Beyond  the  assertions  that  the  book  is  the  work  of  in- 
spired writers  teaching  true  religion,  and  that  revelations, 
miracles,  and  gifts  of  tongues  are  ever  with  the  faithful, 
few  of  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  Mormonistn  can  be 
gleaned  from  it  Materialistic  notions  of  the  Deity  are 
hinted  at  (Ether,  ch.  i,  §  8,  p.  521, 622),  and  infant  baptism 
is  forbidden  (Moroni,  ch.  viii,  §  2,  p.  557),  but  with  these 
exceptions  it  is  free  from  heretical  statements  or  novel 
dogmas.  It  asserts  the  perpetuity  of  miracles  in  the 
Church,  and  on  this  account  the  Irvingites  were  induced 
to  send  a  deputation  in  the  early  stages  of  Mormonism 
to  express  their  sympathy  with  Joseph  Smith.  It  is  also 
most  explicit  in  its  condemnation  of  polygamy  and  free- 
masonry. It  will  be  remembered  from  the  account  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Pratt  of  the  early  history  of  this  strange 
work,  that  the  original  copy,  engraved  on  golden  plates* 
was  iu  a  tongue  then  unknown  to  the  world,  and  that 
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by  the  aid  of  the  "  Urim  and  Thummim"  the  English 
version  was  obtained.    According  to  the  Mormon  au- 
thority, the  book  was  placed  in  Smith's  hands  in  the 
reformed  Egyptian  language,  and  we  are  also  told  that 
the  way  in  which  Smith  translated  was  as  follows:  He 
sat  behind  a  blanket  hung  across  the  room  to  keep  the 
sacred  records  from  profane  eyes,  and  read  off,  by  the 
help  of  his  "  Urim  and  Thummim,"  to  Oliver  Cowdery, 
of  whom,  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak  before,  who 
wrote  down  what  the  invisible  "Prophet"  gave  as  a 
translation,  Smith  himself  being,  as  he  confesses,  but 
a  "  poor  writer."  A  farmer  by  the  name  of  Martin  Har- 
ris supplied  Smith  with  the  necessary  funds  to  get  the 
work  printed.    But  before  he  so  supplied  Smith  he  went 
to  New  York  to  consult  the  late  Prof.  Anthon  regarding 
the  correctness  of  the  Prophet's  translation,  and  took 
with  him  a  copy  of  the  characters  on  one  of  the  plates. 
The  Mormons  assert  that  the  professor  declared  the 
characters  to  be  Egyptian,  Chaldaic,  Assyrian,  and  Ar- 
abic, and  asked  to  see  the  original  {Pearl  of  Great  Price, 
p.  45).     But,  according  to  Gentile  authority,  Prof.  An- 
thon pronounced  the  extract  furnished  him  to  consist 
"of  ail  kiuds  of  crooked  characters,  disposed  in  col- 
umns, and  evidently  prepared  by  some  person  who  had 
before  him  at  the  time  a  book  containing  various  alpha- 
bets.   Greek  and  Hebrew  letters,  crosses  and  flourishes, 
Roman  letters,  inverted  or  placed  sideways,  were  ar- 
ranged and  placed  in  perpendicular  columns,  and  the 
whole  ended  in  a  rude  delineation  of  a  circle  divided 
into  various  compartments  decked  with  various  strange 
marks,  and  evidently  copied  after  the  Mexican  calendar 
given  by  Humboldt,  but  copied  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
betray  the  source  whence  it  was  derived,"  and  warned 
Harris  against  being  the  victim  of  roguery  {Letter  in 
Mackey,  p.  32-34).    A  fac-simile,  alleged  to  be  identical 
with  that  shown  to  Prof.  Anthon,  is  published  in  the 
Millennial  Star  (x  v,  540) ,  and  is  here  reproduced.  It  will 
be  noticed  by  the  philological  student  that  these  charac- 
ters have  no  resemblance  to  any  existing  ones,  and  are 
like  nothing  else  but  the  scratches  made  by  children  for 
amusement  when  they  begin  to  learn  writing.    Harris, 
however,  lost  not  his  faith  by  Prof.  Anthon's  persua- 
sions, and,  returning  to  Smith,  continued  to  assist  the 
preparation  of  the  English  version  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon until  about  116  pages  had  been  completed.     The 
MS.  of  these  Harris  one  day  took  to  his  house  to  show 
to  his  wife,  probably  to  satisfy  her  that  the  money 
which  he   was  furnishing  for  Smith's  support,  and 
which  he  was  expecting  to  supply  for  its  publication, 
was  well-spent.    Herself  a  non-believer,  she  connived 
with  others  for  the  secret  removal  of  the  MS.     On 
this  the  "Prophet"  produced  a  "revelation"  ordering 
him  not  to  retranslate  the  portion  lost  in  the  English 
version,  lest  the  wicked,  finding  the  two  translations 
to  differ,  should  scoff  at  God's  work  (Dodr.  and  Cov. 
xxxvi,  p.  178  sq.).     Shortly  after  Harris  was  moreover 
superseded  in  his  position  as  scribe  by  Oliver  Cowdery, 
but  he  remained  faithful  to  Smith ;  and  when  the  work 
was  ready  for  publication  he  furnished,  as  we  have 
stated,  all  needed  pecuniary  aid,  having  even,  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  revelation  {Doctr.  and  Cov.  xliv,  3,  p.  194-5), 
sold  his  farm  to  procure  means  for  this  purpose.    In 
1880,  finally,  the  Book  of  Mormon  appeared,  accompa- 
nied, as  has  been  stated  above  by  Mr.  Pratt,  with  a  decla- 
ration from  eleven  persons  that  they  had  seen  the  orig- 
inal plates  from  which  this  version  had  been  prepared. 
This  statement  was  necessary,  as  these  were  the  only 
persons  so  privileged.    No  other  human  being  has  ever 
seen  them.     Like  Macpherson's  Ossianic  MSS.,  they 
have  never  been  forthcoming,  however  loudly  demand- 
ed, and  of  late  years  all  knowledge  of  them  has  become 
traditional.     The  Mormons  declare  that  no  one  else 
was  allowed  to  see  them ;  and  Joseph  himself  informs 
us  that  after  he  had  "  accomplished  by  them  what  was 
required  at  his  hand,"  ..."  according  to  arrangements, 
the  messenger  called  for  them,  and  he  [the  angel]  has 
them  in  his  charge  until  this  dag"  (Autobiog.  ch.  xiv). 
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Controversial  writers  against  Mormonism  are  unani- 
mous in  discarding  this  whole  story  of  angel  visits  and 
gold  plates  as  a  pure  invention,  and  brand  Joseph  Smith 
as  an  impostor.  Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for 
such  a  harsh  judgment.  That  Smith  had  at  one  time 
in  his  possession  metallic  plates  of  some  kind,  with  en- 
graved characters  upon  them,  there  appears  no  reason  to 
doubt,  if  human  testimony  be  accepted  as  evidence. 
Where  and  how  he  got  the  plates  which  he  exhibited  to 
a  number  of  persons,  and  whether  the  Book  of  Mormon 
is  a  veritable  interpretation  of  the  characters  on  those 
plates,  are  very  different  questions.  Again,  whether  or 
not  the  narrative  presented  is  true  and  of  any  impor- 
tance to  the  world  as  a  subject  of  faith,  arc  still  different 
questions.  Certain  it  is  that  Mormon  apologists  have 
thus  far  failed  to  account  on  reasonable  principles  for  the 
close  resemblance  of  portions  of  their  inspired  writings 
which  they  claim  to  be  taken  from  speeches,  exhorta- 
tions, and  sermons  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  ancient 
American  prophets  and  apostles,  who  of  course  never 
saw,  or  could  see,  the  English  Bible  as  it  now  exists 
in  its  modern  translation,  and  for  the  still  more  strange 
appearance  in  their  writings  of  the  errors  of  transla- 
tion existing  in  the  English  version  made  1200  years 
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after  the  death  of  the  last  of  these  American  seers 
(comp,  Stenhouse,  p.  638-545).  Besides,  Gentile  po- 
lemics have  brought  forward  evidence  to  show  that, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  illiterate  and  ungram- 
matical  interpolations  bearing  on  religious  matters,  the 
so-called  Book  of  Mormon  was  really  borrowed  or  copied 
nearly  verbatim  from  a  MS.  romance  written  bv  an  or- 
dained  minister  named  Solomon  Spaalding,  who  was  bora 
at  Ashford,  Conn.,  in  1761,  and  was  educated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  (class  of  1785),  and  who  died  in  1816  at 
Amity,  Pa.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  the  arguments 
pro  and  con.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  an/i-Mormons  general- 
ly think  them  conclusive,  while  the  "  Saints"  consider  the 
whole  story  of  SpaukUng's  MS.  romance  a  scandalous 
fabrication.  There  is  unquestionable  evidence  that  the 
said  Spaulding  did  write  something  about  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  America ;  that  his  MS.  was  intrusted  for 
publication  in  1812  to  a  bookseller  named  Paterson  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  and  that  Spaulding  dying  before  pub- 
lication, the  MS.  remained  in  Pittsburgh,  where  a  copy 
of  it  was  made  by  Sidney  Kigdon,  then  one  of  Pater- 
son's  compositors,  but  afterwards  the  associate  of  Joseph 
Smith  in  the  promulgation  of  Mormon  doctrines;  and 
it  is  furthermore  asserted  by  one  of  Spaulding's  brothers, 
from  his  recollection  of  portions  of  the  MS.,  that  it  was 
identical  with  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  that  the  latter 
was  indeed  the  bona-fide  work  of  his  deceased  brother ; 
this  statement  being  sustained  by  several  of  Mr.  Spaul- 
ding's friends  from  their  remembrance  of  the  readings 
to  which  they  had  frequently  listened.  It  is  there- 
fore conjectured  by  anti-Mormonists  that  Kigdon  (into 
whose  hands  Spaulding's  romance  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen  for  some  time)  gave  it  to  his  new  associate  to 
further  his  purposes  when  he  joined  him  in  1829,  and 
that  the  latter — in  whose  soul  there  may  have  been 
some  rude  and  gross  religious  notions  and  feelings — 
devised  the  ungrammatical  interpolations.  This  theory 
acquires  some  probability  from  the  fact  that  these  re- 
ligious passages  do  not  refer  to  the  Old-World  faiths  and 
the  practices  of  an  ancient  ritual,  but  to  quite  modern 
questions,  such  as  interested  the  people  of  Western  New 
York  about  1 830.  Calvinism,  Universalism,  Methodism, 
Millenarianism,  Roman  Catholicism  are  discussed,  if 
not  in  name,  yet  in  reality.  But  those  who  accept 
such  statements  as  the  true  solution  of  the  origin  of 
this  book  must  necessarily  conclude  that  Joseph  Smith 
was  "a  deliberate  falsifier  and  wilful  impostor."  The 
most  incisive  writer  on  this  subject — John  Hyde,  jun. 
(Mormonism,  its  Leaders  and  Disciples),  formerly  a 
Mormon  elder— unhesitatingly  announces  this  as  his 
own  conclusion.  Yet  there  is  no  good  ground  for  such 
a  position  if  it  be  considered  that  the  Book  of  Mormon 
was  in  preparation  for  publication  when  Smith  first  met 
Rigdon,  and  that  he  was  already  noted  as  the  discover- 
er of  the  gold  plates.  We  cite  the  comments  on  this 
great  question  by  Mr.  Stenhouse,  who,  as  he  was  him- 
self once  a  believer,  is  most  likely  to  know  whereof  he 
speaks.     He  says : 

•'To  conclude  that  there  was  •wilful*  impostnre  in  the 
origiu  of  Mormonism  is,  In  an  argumentative  sense,  to 
*  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles*  to  which  there  is  no 
limit.  Therein,  however,  an  easy  solution  of  the  difficulty 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  book— 1.  e.,  to  admit  honest 
credulity  In  Joseph  8mlth,  in  the  persons  who  *  witnessed 
unto  the  world'  of  that  which  they  saw,  and  in  all  that 
follows  in  the  history  of  the  Mormon  movement.  Prob- 
ably, If  Mr.  Hyde  were  now  to  write  on  the  subject,  while 
he  would  undoubtedly  preserve  the  same  powerful  argu- 
ment* against  the  divinity  of  the  book,  he  would  conclude 
that  Joseph  Smith  was  after  all  only  an  extraordinary 
'spirit  medium,' and  had  beeu  subjected  to  all  the  va- 
garies and  caprices  of  that  peculiar  condition.  In  this 
solution  of  the  difficulty  respecting  Joseph's  claims  there 
is  a  perfect  consistency,  aud  it  harmonizes  completely 
with  the  testimony  both  of  the  orthodox  and  the  hetero- 
dox. It  admits  the  claim  of  honesty  in  Joseph  Smith  and 
in  his  'witnesses,'  and  equal  honesty  in  those  who  have 
rejected  their  testimony  aud  denounced  the  folly  of  their 
assertions.  In  brief,  when  Joseph  Smith  said  that  he  had 
visions,  dreams,  and  revelations,  it  is  best  to  allow  that  he 

Erobably  had  all  that  experience ;  but  when  he  clothed 
la  communications  with  the  sanctity  of  absolute  and  di- 


vine truth,  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  which  was  to  be 
'the  salvation  or  damnation  of  the  world,'  it  was  simply 
the  operation  aud  assertiou  of  that  yet  uucomprehended 
mysterious  influence  that  has  been  experienced  by  both 
eood  and  bad  men  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  within 
the  historical  ken  of  inau.  with  the  developments  which 
have  followed,  the  life  of  the  Mormon  Prophet  is  easily 
understood.  He  was  but  the  vehicle  of  'spirit  communi- 
cation,' aud  when  he  erred  it  was  not  intentional  impost- 
ure or  deliberate  fraud,  but  in  the  native  honesty  of  his 
simple  nature  he  believed  too  much. ...  It  does  not  seem 
pogtfible  that  he  could  have  borne  up  through  his  whole 
life  of  persecution,  and  have  lived  and  died  maintaining 
the  truth  of  his  story,  if  the  book  had  beeu  a  fraud. . .  . 
That  some  of  those  ancient  inhabitants  may  have  made 
and  engraved  plates,  and  that  they  did  so  for  a  purpose — 
whatever  that  might  be— is  very  possible.  The  relics  of 
sculpture  and  palutiug  suggest  also  the  probability  of  en- 
graving. Other  persons  besides  Joseph  Smith  have  dis- 
covered in  the  ground  similar  plates,  bearing  evidence  of 
a  great  antiquity,  aud  as  time  rolls  on  there  may  yet  be 
many  similar  discoveries.  There  need  be  no  difficulty, then, 
in  accepting  Joseph's  story  of  fluding  the  plates ;  it  Is  what 
is  claimed  to  be  the  conteuts  of  the  plates  that  is  incredible. 
If  no  living  person  fabricated  for  Joseph  Smith  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  and  ff  Joseph  did  not  use  the  manuscript  of  Solo- 
mon Spaulding,  the  Mormon  may  very  properly  ask, *  Who, 
then,  was  the  author  of  the  book  V  To  this  query  the 
Book  of  Abraham  is  the  answer.  (See  below,  3.)  In  the 
preceding  chapter,  the  Prophet's '  translation'  of  the  papy- 


rus found  with  the  Egyptian  mummies  is  evidently  un- 

yet  Joseph  Smith  i 
'  the  gift  of  God,'  believed  he  was  giving  a  truthful  tnins- 


true ;  yet  Joseph  Smith  sat  with  his  amanuensis,  and,  by 


lation.  The  scientist  says  that  the  whole  story  is  untrue ; 
that  the  Prophet's  version  of  the  hieroglyphics  is  a  perfect 
romance ;  that  the  hieroglyphics  had  no  more  allusion  to 
the  Abraham  of  Mosaic  history  than  they  had  to  do  with 
Abraham  the  martyred  president  of  the  United  States. 
When  Joseph  Smith  translated  the  Book  of  Mormon  by 
the  means  of  his  Urim  and  Thummim,  the  'reformed 
Egyptian*  was  evidently  not  transformed  before  his  eyes 
into  the  translated  text,  or  'the  gift  and  power  of  God' 
u^ed  peculiarly  bad  English.  He  gazed  upon  that  Urim 
and  Thummim  until  his  mind  became  psychologized,  and 
the  impressions  that  he  received  he  dictated  to  his  scribe. 
With  such  a  conclusion,  the  anachronisms  of  the  book, 
the  quotations  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  aud 
the  language  of  modern  preachers  and  writers  are  ac- 
counted for.  That  there  is  such  a  mental  condition  in 
human  life  as  clairvoyance,  In  which  persons  are  strange- 
ly operated  upon,  ana  can  mentally  perceive  what  to  the 
natural  eye  is  unseen,  is  a  belief  as  old  as  the  history  of 
man ;  and  that,  wheu  the  mind  is  pyschologized  by  a  con- 
dition of  Its  own,  or  by  the  operation  of  external  influ- 
ences, singular  impressions  or  revelations  are  had,  few 
people  to-day  dispnte.  That  Joseph  Smith  was  In  these 
experiences  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  that  ever 
lived,  those  outside  of  Mormonism  altogether,  who  knew 
htm  intimately,  testify.  He  believed  that  his  gifts  were 
divine,  and  his  impressions  were  revelations  from  the  Al- 
mighty Creator.  To  insist  thai  there  were  deliberate  im- 
posture and  deliberate  falsehood  at  the  origin  of  Mormon- 
ism is  to  challenge  the  veracity  and  honesty  of  the  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  persons  who  accept  that  faith 
and  who  testify  that  they  know  of  its  truth.  It  is  more 
rational  and  consistent  to  admit  that  what  such  a  body 
of  people  allege  that  they  have  experienced  is  probably 
true  in  statement,  than  to  deny  it  and  brand  it  as  impost- 
ure ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  interpretation  which 
any  of  them  nut  upon  their  experience  is  itself  true. 
They  may  be  rally  persuaded  that  they  have  had  visions, 
dreams,  the  ministering  of  angels,  aud  have  heard  the 
*  voice  of  God,'  all  witnessing  to  the  truth  of  the  divinity 
of  Mormonism,  for  all  this  has  been  asserted  again  and 
again  by  very  many  others  besides  Joseph  Smith— men, 
and  women  too,  who  have  claimed  to  have  received  di- 
vine missions.  Outside  of  all  religious  enthusiasm,  also, 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and  women— sober,  re- 
liable, aud  truthful  in  every  relation  and  business  of  life— 
with  as  unchangeable  convictions  as  ever  the  Mormons 
had  that  they  have  personally  experienced  all  these  ex- 
traordinary phenomena.  The  trouble  with  the  Mormons 
and  with  all  this  class  of  believers  is,  not  in  what  they 
have  experienced,  but  the  after-interpretation  that  they 
may  have  put  upon  it,  .  .  .  There  have  been  multitudes 
of  persons  in  the  world  who  have  believed  and  asserted 
that  to  them,  and  to  them  only.  God  gave  visions,  dreams, 
angel-visits,  the  power  of  healing  the  sick  and  'casting 
out  devils ;'  and  tnev  have  declared  that  these  were  proofs 
of  the  heavenly  origin  of  the  faith  which  they  proclaimed, 
and  this  it  is  that  the  Saints  have  been  taught  by  the 
modern  apostles  to  regard  as  special  and  particular  to 
them,  while  it  has  been  a  peculiarity  common  to  the  re- 
ligious experience  of  all  the  world,  and  is  an  evidence  of 
nothing  more  than  a  certain  condition  of  mind  that  ren- 
ders such  manifestations  possible  with  persons  adapted 
naturally  to  receive  them.  . .  .  That  Joseph  thought  Mo- 
roni and  some  of  those  ancient  personages  whom  he  men- 
tions in  his  biography  appeared  to  him  is  no  doubt  true ; 
that  they  used  him  for  their  purposes  Spiritualists  all  be~ 


I  !» 


Here :  end  when  1 
of  the  world  la  ci 


some  of  the  great  religion* 

._.. , -,.  .-ho  Dave  accepted  Mormon- 

iam,  with  nil  Its  crudities,  should  have  honestly  believed 
IL  amicus  bate  accepted  Mohammed  nd  his  visions; 
minr  millions  mora  hare  lived  aud  died  In  the  Faith  of 
Bnddha;  Cunfnehu  has  swnyed  a  spiritual  empire  from 
ages  long  before  the  Christian  ami;  end  by  these  and 

dlMiule*,  villous  and  revelmiuTis,  gifts  and  miraculous 
pome™,  have  all  been  claimed"  IBockij  Mountain  Eaintt, 

To  this  solution  of  the  question  we  are  disposed  sub- 
stantially to  accede,  with  thia  exception,  that  we  would 
refer  the  mental  impression  of  visions,  revelations,  etc, 
to  the  hallucinations  of  an  excited  imagination  rather 
than  to  clairvoyance  or  any  other  so-called  spiritual  hi- 
lt may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  add  that  Joseph 
Smith,  while  discredited  among  his  own  townsmen, 
elicited  the  testimony  that  from  an  early  period  he  was 
regarded  as  a  visionary  and  ■  fanatic  This  fact  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  as  affording  a  clew  to  bis  rail 
chancier,  and  an  explanation  of  that  otherwise  unac- 
countable tenacity  of  purpose  and  moral  heroism  dis- 
played in  the  midst  of  fierce  persecution.  A  mere  im- 
postor— i.  e.  a  person  who  did  not,  in  some  sense  or 
other,  partly  believe  in  his  own  mission,  but  who,  on  the 
contrary,  felt  that  he  was  simply  the  liar  and  cheat  that 
people  called  him— would  ha  ve  broken  down  under  such  a 
tempest  of  opposition  and  hate  as  Smith's  course  excited. 
(2.)  The  chief  authority  on  Mormon  doctrine  is  Toe 
Book  of  Doctrine  and  CormanH  of  the  Church  of  Jam 
Chriil  of  Ijttter-dny  Saiuti,  /elected front  the  Rntinliom 
iff  God,  by  Joseph  Smith,  president  "This  work  is  to 
the  Mormon  Bible,"  says  Burton  (p.  447  sq.),  "  what  the 
Vcilanta  is  to  the  Veda*,  the  Talmud  to  the  O.  T.,  the 
Traditions  to  the  Gospel,  and  the  Ahsilis  to  the  Koran 
— a  necessary  supplement  uf  amplifications  and  explana- 
tions," The  first  edition,  published  in  1836,  differs  much 
from  the  later  ones,  and  was  subsequently  suppressed. 
The  work  consists  of  two  distinct  parts :  p.  1-64  contain 
seven  lectures  on  faith,  originally  delivered  before  a 
class  of  elders  at  Kirtlaml,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
they  were  written  by  Hlgrltm,  who  was  really  the  theo- 
logical rounder,  though  ho  is  only  recognised  as  the  lit- 
erary assistant  (Doctr.  itnd  Cue.  sec  ii).  In  them  are 
some  very  curious  statements ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
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whatever  there  is  in  it  of  materialism  was  introduced 
by  Rigdon,  and  with  it  manv  other  strange  departures 
from  the  theology  of  the  ilwi  o/J/omwn,  Thus,e.g., 
it  is  inferred  in  the  Doctr.  and  Cot.,  from  Heb.  xi,  3,  that 
faith  is  "  the  principle  of  power  existing  in  the  bosom 
of  God  by  which  the  worlds  were  framed,  and  that  if 
this  principle  or  attribute  were  taken  from  the  Deity, 
he  would  cease  to  exist"  (Lect,  i,  13-17,  p.  3).  Again : 
"When  a  man  works  by  faith,  he  works  by  mental  ex- 
itisteart  of  physical  force,    It  is  by  words,  instead 


ofe» 


Hi-em,  with  whii 


ig  works  by  faith"  (Lect.  vii,  8,  p.  65).  Manyot 
culiar  doctrines  are  here  set  forth.  The  second  part, 
entitled  Covenant!  and  Commandment*,  consists  of  the 
revelations  given  to  Smith  at  various  limes,  and  is  ev- 
idently by  a  different  hand  from  the  Latum.  The 
style  and  grammar  betray  the  editor  of  the  English  ver- 
sion of  the  Book  of  Mormon.    The  Conmanti  and  Corn- 


it  both  i 


y  of 


of  the  Koran  are  absent  and  all  its  defects  present  Li 
the  work  of  Joseph  Smith.  The  revelations  were  given 
to  a  great  number  of  persons,  bat  always  through  the 
medium  of  Joseph  Smith.  They  refer  to  various  sub- 
jects :  the  organization,  worship,  and  hierarchy  of  the 


Church;  ■ 


n  fait 


A  morals,  prophecies, 


visions,  parables,  interpretations  of  Scripture, 
to  individuals  about  their  acts,  preachings, journey ings, 
for  the  promotion  uf  the  faith,  and  concerning  the  affairs 
and  needs,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  the  Church.  There 
are  also  two  addresses  of  the  Prophet  to  the  Saints  in 
Neuvoo,  delivered  in  writing  only;  minutes  of  the  High 
Council  (February  17, 1834) ,  declarations  or  the  Church 
on  marriage  and  governments,  and  an  account  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother.  Those 
sections  relating  to  the  organization  of  the  Church  and 
the  duties  of  the  ministry  are  placed  first,  then  the  por- 
tions chiefly  treating  of  faith  and  practice;  lastly,  those 
that  relate  mainly  to  individuals  and  to  temporary  cur- 


(3.)  Many  other  revelations,  translations,  prophecies, 
addresses,  etc,  of  Smith  were  published  in  the  periodi- 
cals of  the  sect,  all  of  which  are  regarded  as  of  authnr- 
itv.  Some  of  these  have  been  collected  into  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled  Tht  Pearl 
of  Great  Price,  being  a 
choice  Selection  from  the 
Great  Rertlationi,  Tram- 
lotions,  and  Xnrrationi 
of  Joteph  Smith  (Liver- 
pool, 1861).  In  this  book 
is  set  forth  the  theory 
that  Monnonism  is  the 
revival  of  the  primitive 
religion  revealed  to  Adam 
(see  also  Doctr.  and  Cor. 


i  torn 


e  Ko- 


Intcrlor  of  the 


,_  rprom  Slenhouse.) 


There  also  npneare 
a  translation,  with  fac- 
similes, of  some  Egyptian 
papyrua  rolls,  procured 
from  a  travelling  show- 

these  rolls  to  be  written 
by  Abraham,  narrating 

J  his  stay  in  Egypt.  An 
eminent  French  Egypt- 

i  ologisi.M.  Deveria,of  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre  at 
Paria,before  whom  the  fac- 
similes were  laid,  showed 
t  they  represent  the 
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■  resurrection  of  Osiris,  a  funerary  disk,  and  a  painting 
from  a  funerary  MS.  This  deviation  of  M.  Dev^ria's 
translation  from  Smith's  would  naturally  again  lead  to 
the  supposition  that  the  would-be  prophet  intentionally 
played  off  a  fictitious  translation  as  an  exact  rendering 
of  the  original  papyri.  This  theory  need  not,  however, 
be  espoused,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Mr.  Stenhouse : 
"With  the  Prophet's  story  of  the  supposed  Book  of 
Abraham  placed  side  by  side  with  the  translation  of 
the  papyrus  by  the  scientist,  the  reader  may  possibly 
conclude  that  Joseph  Smith  imposed  upon  the  credulity 
of  the  Saints,  and  hence  that  the  claim  throughout  this 
work  that  Joseph  was  sincere  is  here  unsupported.  The 
author,  notwithstanding,  still  clings  to  the  assertion  that 
Joseph  believed  sincerely  that  he  was  inspired,  and  the 
pride  with  which  he  gave  this  translation  to  the  world 
supports  that  conclusion.  Had  he  ever  doubted  the 
correctness  of  his  translation,  he  never  would  have  giv- 
en to  the  public  the  fao-simUe  of  the  characters  and  his 
translation  of  them.  Joseph  Smith  at  this  time  was 
over  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  passed  through  too 
rough  an  experience  to  have  risked  his  reputation  upon 
anything  about  which  he  had  the  slightest  doubt.  If 
the  translation  of  the  scientist  is  correct,  and  it  bears 
upon  its  face  evidence  to  that  effect,  then  Joseph  was  as 
much  deceived  as  many  others  have  been  before  and  since 
who  have  laid  claim  to  the  possession  of  divine  and  su- 
pernatural powers  and  the  receiving  of  revelations." 
Those  who  may  be  interested  in  these  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities and  the  variability  of  the  two  translators  will 
do  well  to  consult  Stenhouse,  p.  512  to  519.  The  Pearl 
of  Great  Price  contains  also  two  different  accounts  of 
the  creation,  both  made  up  out  of  Gen.  i.  A  translation 
is  given  of  Matt,  xxiii,  89,  and  xxiv,  differing  from  the 
Authorized  Version  in  containing  additions  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  third,  entirely  unsupported  by  any  MS.  or 
version.  There  are  some  other  fragments,  absurd  but 
unimportant,  except  as  showing  the  audacity  of  the 
author.  The  "  translations"  are  portions  of  a  transla- 
tion of  the  whole  Bible,  said  to  exist  in  MS.,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mormon  leaders.  Some  further  extracts 
have  appeared  in  periodicals;  the  text  is  altered  to  suit 
Mormon  doctrines,  and  large  additions  made.  It  is  as- 
serted by  the  Mormons  that  the  Authorized  Version 
has  been  fraudulently  corrupted,  and  that  this  "  transla- 
tion" alone  represents  the  original  and  true  form.  Oth- 
er revelations  are  also  said  to  exist  in  MS.,  to  be  pub- 
lished when  the  world  is  ripe  for  them. 

III.  Mormon  Doctrines, — The  creed  of  the  Mormon- 
ists  would  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  This  is  not  the  case,  however.  The 
theology  as  there  embodied  differs  but  little  from  or- 
thodox Trinitarianism.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
real  creed  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  set  forth  exactly  and  clearly  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mormon  theology.  First,  there  is  the  theory 
of  continuous  revelation  abiding  in  the  Church  (see  Pre- 
face to  Hymn-book  [1856];  Compendium  of  the  Faith 
and  Doctrines,  p.  43-47).  Secondly,  Mormon  theology 
abounds  in  such  an  extraordinary  admixture  of  truth 
and  superstition,  of  philosophy  and  fanaticism,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  disentangle  them  and  reduce  them  to  any- 
thing like  an  orderly  system.  The  only  document  at 
all  resembling  a  creed  is  published  in  the  Pearl  of  Great 
Price,  p.  55  sqM  and  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  The  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Travels  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints;  being  a  series  of  Answers  to  Ques- 
tions, by  Bro.  George  A.  Smith  (Salt  Lake  City,  1872, 
8vo),  p.  40, 41.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Joseph  Smith,  and 
was  compiled  by  him  in  1842.    We  insert  it  here  in  full : 

"First  We  believe  In  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  and  In 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost 

"  We  believe  that  men  will  be  punished  for  their  own 
sinsLand  not  for  Adam's  transgression. 

"We  believe  that  through  the  atonement  of  Christ  all 
mankind  may  be  saved  by  obedience  to  the  laws  and  or- 
dinances of  the  Go*pe1. 

"We  believe  that  these  ordinances  are:  1,  Faith  in  the 


Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  8,  Repentance :  8,  Baptism  by  Immer- 
sion for  the  remission  or  sins ;  4,  Laying  on  of  hands  for 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

44  We  believe  that  a  man  must  be  called  of  God,  by 
*  prophecy,  and  by  laying  on  of  hands'  by  those  who  are  in 
authority,  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  administer  in  the  or- 
dinances thereof. 

*•  We  believe  in  the  same  organization  that  existed  in 
the  primitive  Church,  viz.  apostles,  prophets,  pastors, 
teachers,  evangelists,  etc. 

"  We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  nropbecy,  revela- 
latlqn,  visions,  healing,  Interpretation  of  tongues,  etc 

44  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  as  far  as 
it  is  translated  correctly;  we  also  believe  the  Book  of 
Mormon  to  be  the  Word  of  God. 

44  We  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed,  all  that  he  does 
now  reveal,  and  we  believe  that  he  will  yet  reveal  many 

great  and  important  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of 
lod. 

44  We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel  and  In 
the  restoration  of  the  Ten  Tribes ;  that  Zion  will  be  built 
upon  this  continent;  that  Christ  will  reign  personally 
upon  the  earth,  and  that  the  earth  will  be  renewed  and 
receive  its  paradisaic  glory. 

"  We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshipping  Almighty  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience,  and  allow  all 
men  the  same  privilege,  let  them  worship  how,  where,  or 
what  they  may. 

44  We  believe  in  being  subject  to  kings,  presidents,  rul- 
ers, and  magistrates ;  m  obeying,  honoring,  and  sustain- 
ing the  law. 

"  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  benevolent, 
virtuons,  and  In  doing  good  to  all  men;  indeed,  we  may 
say  that  we  follow  the  admonition  of  Paul,  'We  believe 
all  things,  we  hope  all  things ;'  we  have  endured  many 
things,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  endure  all  things.  If  there 
is  anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of  good  report,  or  praise- 
worthy, we  seek  after  these  things. " 

A  more  perfect  and  complete  copy  is  furnished  by  Mr. 
Orson  Pratt,  which  we  also  insert,  as  it  is  now  seldom 
to  be  reached  in  this  detailed  and  explanatory  form,  and 
on  many  points  clearly  elucidates  the  strange  views  of 
these  Saints.    (See,  however,  Burton,  p.  467-480.) 

44  We  believe  in  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  and  in  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  bears  record  of 
them,  the  same  throughout  all  ages  and  forever. 

44  We  believe  that  all  mankind,  by  the  transgression  of 
their  first  parents,  and  not  by  their  own  sins,  were  brought 
under  the  curse  and  penalty  of  that  transgression,  which 
consigned  them  to  an  eternal  banishment  from  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  and  their  bodies  to  an  endless  sleep  in  the 
dust,  never  more  to  rise,  aud  their  spirits  to  endless  mis- 
ery nnder  the  power  of  Satan ;  and  that,  in  this  awful 
condition,  they  were  utterly  lost  and  fallen,  and  had  no 
power  of  their  own  to  extricate  themselves  therefrom. 

"We  believe  that  through  the  sufferings,  death,  and 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  all  mankind,  without  one  ex- 
ception, are  to  be  completely  and  fully  redeemed,  both 
body  and  spirit,  from  the  endless  banishment  and  curse 
to  which  they  were  consigned  by  Adam's  transgression ; 
and  that  this  universal  salvation  and  redemption  of  the 
whole  human  family  from  the  endless  penalty  of  the  orig- 
inal sin  is  effected  wlthont  any  conditions  whatsoever  on 
their  part:  that  is,  that  they  are  not  required  to  believe, 
or  repent,  or  be  baptized,  or  do  anything  else,  in  order  to 
be  redeemed  from  that  penalty;  for  whether  they  believe 
or  disbelieve,  whether  they  repent  or  remain  impenitent, 
whether  they  are  baptized  or  unbaptlzed,  whether  they 
keep  the  commandments  or  break  them,  whether  they 
are  righteous  or  unrighteous,  it  will  make  no  difference 
in  relation  to  their  redemption,  both  soul  and  body,  from 
the  penalty  of  Adam's  transgression.  The  most  righteous 
man  that  ever  lived  on  the  earth,  and  the  most  wicked 
wretch  of  the  whole  human  family,  were  both  placed  nn- 
der the  same  curse  without  any  transgression  or  agen- 
cy of  their  own,  and  they  both  alike  will  be  redeemed 
from  that  curse  without  any  agency  or  conditions  on  their 
part  Panl  says  (Rom.  v,  18),  *  Therefore,  as  by  the  offence 
of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation ; 
even  so,  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  came 
upon  all  men  unto  the  justification  of  life.1  This  is  the 
reason  why  all  men  are  redeemed  from  the  grave.  This 
is  the  reason  that  the  spirits  of  all  men  are  restored  to 
their  bodies.  This  is  the  reason  that  all  men  are  re- 
deemed from  their  first  banishment  and  restored  into  the 
presence  of  God.  And  this  is  the  reason  that  the  Saviour 
said  (John  xli,  32), 4  If  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  I  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me/  After  this  full,  complete,  and 
universal  redemption,  restoration,  and  salvatiou  of  the 
whole  of  Adam's  race,  through  the  atonement  of  Jesus 
Christ  without  faith,  repentance,  baptism,  or  any  other 
works,  then  all  and  every  one  of  them  will  enjoy  eternal 
life  and  happiness,  never  more  to  be  banished  from  the 

{>resence  of  God  if  they  themselves  have  committed  no  sin; 
br  the  penalty  of  the  original  sin  can  have  no  more  power 
over  them  at  all,  for  Jesus  hath  destroyed  its  power,  and 
broken  the  bands  of  the  first  death,  and  obtained  the  vic- 
tory over  the  grave,  and  delivered  all  Its  captives,  and 
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restored  them  from  their  banishment  Into  the  presence 
of  his  Father ;  hence  eternal  life  will  then  be  theirs,  if 
they  themselves  are  not  found  transgressors  of  some  late, 

"We  believe  that  all  mankind,  in  their  infant  state,  are 
incapable  of  knowing  good  and  evil,  and  of  obeying  or 
disobeying  a  law ;  aud  that  therefore  there  is  no  law  giv- 
en to  them,  and  that  where  there  Is  no  law  there  is  no 
transgression* ;  hence  thej  are  innocent,  and  if  they  should 
all  die  in  their  Infant  state  they  would  enjoy  eternal  life, 
not  being  transgressors  themselves,  neither  accountable 
for  Adam's  sin. 

41  We  believe  that  all  mankind,  in  consequence  of  the 
fall,  after  they  grow  np  from  their  infant  state  and  come  to 
the  years  of  understanding,  know  good  and  evil,  and  are 
capable  of  obeying  or  disobeying  a  law,  and  that  a  law  is 
given  against  doing  evil,  and  that  the  penalty  affixed  is  a 
second  banishment  from  the  presence  of  Qod,  both  body 
and  spirit,  after  they  have  been  redeemed  from  the  first 
banishment  and  restored  into  his  presence. 

11  We  believe  that  the  penalty  of  this  second  law  can 
have  no  effect  upon  persons  who  have  not  had  the  privi- 
lege in  this  life  of  becoming  acquainted  therewith ;  for 
although  the  light  that  is  in  them  teaches  them  good  and 
evil,  yet  that  light  does  not  teach  them  the  law  against 
doing  evil,  nor  the  penalty  thereof.  And  although  they 
have  done  things  worthy  of  many  stripes,  yet  the  law  can- 
not be  brought  to  bear  against  them  and  its  penalty  be 
inflicted,  because  they  can  plead  ignorance  thereof. 
Therefore  they  will  be  judged,  not  by  the  revealed  law 
which  they  have  been  ignorant  of.  but  by  the  law  of  their 
conscience,  the  penalty  thereof  being  a  few  stripes. 

"We  believe  that  all  who  have  done  evil,  having  a 
knowledge  of  the  law,  or  afterwards  in  this  life  coming 
to  the  knowledge  thereof,  are  under  its  penalty,  which  is 
not  inflicted  in  this  world,  but  in  the  world  to  come. 
Therefore  such  in  this  world  are  prisoners,  shut  up  under 
the  sentence  of  the  law,  awaiting  with  awful  fear  for  the 
time  of  judgment,  when  the  penalty  shall  be  inflicted,  con- 
signing them  to  a  second  banishment  from  the  presence  of 
their  Redeemer,  who  had  redeemed  them  from  the  penalty 
of  the  first  law.  But,  Inquires  the  sinner,  is  there  no  way 
for  my  escape  f  Is  my  case  hopeless  ?  Cnn  I  not  devise 
some  way  by  which  I  can  extricate  myself  from  the  pen- 
alty of  this  second  lata,  and  escape  this  second  banUhmentt 
The  answer  is— If  thou  canst  hide  thyself  from  the  all- 
searching  eye  of  an  omuipresent  God,  that  he  shall  not 
And  thee,  or  if  thou  canst  prevail  with  him  to  deny  justice 
its  claim,  or  if  thou  canst  clothe  thyself  with  power  and 
contend  with  the  Almighty,  and  prevent  him  from  exe- 
cuting the  sentence  of  the  law,  then  thou  canst  escape. 
If  thou  canst  cause  repentance,  or  baptism  in  water,  or 
any  of  thine  own  works  to  atone  for  the  least  of  thy  trans- 
gressions, then  thou  canst  deliver  thyself  from  the  awful 
penalty  that  awaits  thee.  But  be  assured,  O  sinner,  that 
thou  canst  not  devise  any  way  of  thine  own  to  escape,  nor 
do  anything  that  will  atone  for  thy  sins.  Therefore  thy 
case  is  hopeless  unless  God  hath  devised  some  way  for 
thy  deliverance ;  but  do  not  let  despair  seize  upon  thee, 
for  though  thou  art  under  the  sentence  of  a  broken  law, 
and  hast  no  power  to  atone  for  thy  sins  and  redeem  thy- 
self therefrom,  yet  there  is  hope  in  thy  case,  for  he  who 
gave  the  law  has  devised  a  way  for  thy  deliverance.  That 
same  Jesus  who  bath  atoned  for  the  original  sin,  and  will 
redeem  all  mankind  from  the  penalty  thereof  hath  also 
atoned  for  thy  sins,  and  offereth  salvation  and  deliverance 
to  thee  on  certain  conditions  to  be  complied  with  on  thy 
part 

"We  believe  that  the  first  condition  to  be  complied 
with  on  the  part  of  sinners  is  to  believe  In  God,  and  in  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  to  atone  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  in  his  resurrection  and 
ascension  on  high  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  his  Fa- 
ther to  make  intercession  for  the  children  of  men.  and  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given  to  all  who  obey  the  Gos- 
pel. 

"  That  the  second  condition  is  to  repent— that  is,  nil  who 
believe  according  to  the  first  condition  are  required  to 
come  humbly  before  God  and  confess  their  sins  with  a 
broken  heart  and  contrite  spirit,  and  to  turn  away  from 
them,  and  cease  from  all  their  evil  deeds,  and  make  res- 
titution to  all  they  have  in  any  way  injured,  as  far  as  it  is 
in  their  power. 

"That  the  third  condition  is  to  be  baptized  by  immer- 
sion in  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  for  remission  of  sins;  and  that  this  ordinance  is  to 
be  administered  by  one  who  is  called  and  authorized  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  baptize ;  otherwise  it  is  illegal  and  of  no 
advantage,  and  not  accepted  by  him ;  and  that  it  is  to  be 
administered  only  to  those  persons  who  believe  and  re- 
pent according  to  the  two  preceding  conditions. 

41  And  that  the  fourth  condition  is  to  receive  the  laying 
en  of  hands  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  that  this  ordinance  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  apostles  or  elders  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  hath 
called  and  authorized  to  lay  on  hands ;  otherwise  it  is  of 
no  advantage,  being  illegal  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  that 
it  is  to  be  administered  only  to  those  persons  who  believe, 
repent,  and  are  baptized  into  this  Church,  according  to  the 
three  preceding  conditions.  These  are  the  first  condi- 
tions of  the  Go* pel.    All  who  comply  with  them  receive 


forgiveness  of  sins  and  are  made  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Through  these  conditions  they  become  the  adopt* 
ed  sons  and  daughters  of  God.  Through  this  process  they 
are  born  again,  first  of  water  and  then  of  the  Spirit,  ana 
become  children  of  the  kingdom— heirs  of  God—saints  of 
the  Most  High—the  Church  of  the  first-born— the  elect 
people,  and  heirs  to  a  celestial  Inheritance  eternal  in  the 
presence  of  God.  After  complying  with  these  principles, 
their  names  are  enrolled  in  the  book  of  the  names  of  the 
righteous. 

44  They  are  then  required  to  be  humble,  to  be  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,  to  watch  and  pray,  to  deal  justly ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  they  have  the  riches  of  this  world,  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  wisdom  and  prudence ;  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  to  bind 
up  the  broken-hearted,  and  to  do  all  the  good  that  is  in 
their  power ;  and,  besides  all  these  things,  they  are  re- 
quired to  meet  together  as  often  as  circumstances  will 
admit  and  partake  of  bread  and  wine,  in  remembrance  of 
the  broken  body  and  shed  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesns ;  aud, 
in  short,  to  continue  faithful  to  the  end  in  all  the  duties 
enjoined  upon  them  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of  Christ. 

" '  It  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  saints  thus  organ- 
ized upon  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  believe  in  and  enjoy 
all  the  gifts,  powers,  and  blessings  which  flow  from  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  gifts  of  revelation, 
)rophecy,  visions,  the  ministry  of  angels,  healing  the  sick 
>y  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  work- 
ng  of  miracles,  and,  in  short,  all  the  gifts  as  mentioned 
n  Scripture,  or  as  enjoyed  by  the  ancient  saints.'  We 
believe  that  inspired  apostles  and  prophets,  together  with 
all  the  officers  as  mentioned  In  the  New  Testament,  are 
necessary  to  be  in  the  Church  in  these  days. 

"We  believe  that  there  has  been  a  general  and  awful 
apostasy  from  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  so  that 
oil  the  known  world  have  been  left  for  centuries  without 
the  Church  of  Christ  among  them ;  without  a  priesthood 
authorised  of  God  to  administer  ordinances ;  that  every 
one  of  the  churches  has  perverted  the  Gospel,  some  in  one 
way  and  some  in  another.  For  instance,  almost  every 
Church  has  done  away  •  immersion  for  remission  of  sins,* 
Those  few  who  have  practiced  it  for  remission  of  sine 
have  done  away  the  ordinance  of  the  '  laying  on  of  hands* 
upon  baptized  believers  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Again,  the  few  who  have  practiced  the  last  ordinance 
have  perverted  the  first,  or  have  done  away  the  ancient 
gifts,  powers,  and  blessings  which  flow  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  have  said  to  inspired  apostles  and  prophets, We 
have  no  need  of  yon  in  the  body  of  these  days.  Those 
few,  again,  who  have  believed  in  and  contended  for  the 
miraculous  gifts  and  powers  of  the  Holy  Spirit  have  per- 
verted the  ordinances  or  done  them  away. 

"We  believe  that  there  are  a  few  sincere,  honest,  and 
humble  persons  who  are  'striving  to  do  according  to  the 
best  of  their  understanding :  but  in  many  respects  they 
err  in  doctrine  because  of  false  teachers  and  the  precepts 
of  men ;  and  that  they  will  receive  the  fulness  of  the  Gos- 
pel with  gladness  as  soon  as  they  hear  it, 

44  The  gospel  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  the  same  as  that 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  revealed  In  great  plainness, 
so  that  no  one  who  rends  it  can  misunderstand  its  princi- 
ples. It  has  been  revealed  by  the  angel  to  be  preached  as 
a  witness  to  all  nations;  flm  to  the  Gentiles  and  then  to 
the  Jews;  then  comet  h  the  down  fall  of  Babylon  — thus 
fulfilling  the  vision  of  John,  which  he  beheld  on  the  Isle 
of  Patmos  (Rev.  xlv,  6-8). 

"  Many  revelations  and  prophecies  have  been  given  to 
this  [i.  e.  the  Mormon]  Church  since  Its  rise,  which  have 
been  printed  and  sent  forth  to  the  world.  These  also  con- 
tain the  gospel  in  great  plainness,  and  instructions  of  in- 
finite Importance  to  the  Saints.  They  also  unfold  the 
great  events  that  await  this  generation :  the  terrible  judg- 
ments to  be  poured  forth  upon  the  wicked,  and  the  bless- 
ings and  glories  to  be  given  to  the  righteous.  We  be- 
lieve that  God  will  continue  to  give  revelations  by  visions, 
by  the  ministry  of  angels,  and  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  until  the  Saints  are  guided  into  all  truth ; 
that  is,  until  they  come  in  possession  of  all  the  truth 
there  is  In  existence,  and  are  made  perfect  In  knowledge. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  they  are  Ignorant  of  anything  past, 
present,  or  to  come,  so  long,  we  believe,  they  will  enjoy 
the  gift  of  revelation.  And  when  In  their  immortal  and 
perfect  state— when  they  enjoy  'the  measure  of  the  stat- 
ure of  the  fulness  of  Christ'— when  they  are  made  perfect 
iu  one,  and  become  like  their  Saviour,  then  they  will  be 
in  possession  of  all  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  intelligence ; 
then  all  things  will  be  theirs,  whether  principalities  or 
powers,  thrones  or  dominions ;  and,  in  short,  then  they 
will  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God.  Then  they  will 
no  longer  need  revelation.     , 

14  We  believe  that  wherever  the  people  enjoy  the  relig- 
ion of  the  New  Testament,  there  they  enjoy  virions,  reve- 
lations, the  ministry  of  angels,  etc ;  and  that  wherever 
these  blessings  cease  to  be  enjoyed,  there  they  also  cease 
to  enjoy  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament. 

41  We  believe  that  God  has  raised  up  this  Church  in  or- 
der to  prepare  a  people  for  his  second  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  in  power  and  great  glory ;  and  that  then 
the  saints  who  are  asleep  in  their  graves  will  be  raised, 
and  reign  with  him  on  earth  a  thousand  years. 
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"We  believe  that  great  and  terrible  judgments  await 
the  nations  of  the  wicked,  and  that  after  the  message  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon  has  been  sufficiently  sounded  in  their 
ears,  if  they  reject  it,  they  will  be  overthrown  and  wasted 
away  until  the  earth  shall  uo  longer  be  encumbered  with 
them.  New  and  unheard-of  plagues  will  sweep  through 
the  nations,  baffling  the  skill  of  the  most  experienced  and 
learned  physicians,  depopulating  whole  cities  and  towns, 
and  carrying  off  millions  of  wretched  beings  in  every 
quarter  of  our  globe.  Nations,  no  longer  restrained  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  which  will  cease  striving  in  them,  will 
rise  against  nations,  till  the  whole  earth,  comparatively 
speaking,  shall  be  filled  with  blood  and  carnage.  Thrones 
and  empires  shall  be  cast  down— new  governments  will 
be  erected  but  to  meet  with  the  same  rate.  Peace  shall 
be  taken  from  among  the  nations,  and  it  shall  happen  as 
with  the  Papists  so  with  the  Protestants,  as  with  their 
ministers  so  with  the  people  whom  they  have  deceived— 
they  shall  nil  fall  into  the  ditch  and  perish  together  be- 
cause they  reject  the  voice  of  the  Lord  from  the  heavens, 
and  the  voice  of  his  servants  whom  he  hath  sent  to  tes- 
tify against  their  wickedness  and  prepare  the  way  of  the 
Lord  for  his  second  coming. 

"But  the  righteous  shall  escape,  for  the  Lord  shall 
gather  them  from  all  nations  uuto  a  land  of  peace,  and  his 
arms  shall  be  stretched  out  over  them,  and  his  glory  shall 
be  upon  them  for  a  defence,  and  '  they  shall  be  the  only 
people  under  heaven  that  shall  not  be  at  war  with  one 
another.'  for  thus  bath  the  Lord  spoken. 

11  We  believe  that  in  this  generation  a  house  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  built  by  the  Saints  upon  Mount  Zion,  and  a  clond 
of  glory  shall  rest  upon  it  oy  day  and  the  shining  of  a 
flaming  Are  by  night,  and  that  the  face  of  the  Lord  will 
be  unveiled,  and  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  him  and  live. 
O  Zion,  bow  glorious  are  thy  habitations,  and  how  biessed 
are  thy  children  1  Many  people  shall  come  unto  thee  to 
be  taught  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  and  instructed  in  his 
paths ;  for  out  of  thee  shall  proceed  forth  a  perfect  law 
which  shall  establish  righteousness  in  the  earth. 

"  We  believe  that  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  with  the  dis- 
persed of  Judah,  shall  soon  be  restored  to  their  own 
lands,  according  to  the  covenants  which  God  made  with 
their  ancient  lathers,  and  that  when  this  great  work  of 
restitution  shall  take  place  the  power  of  God  shall  be 
made  manifest  in  signs  and  wonders,  and  mighty  deeds 
far  exceeding  anything  that  took  place  in  their  exodus 
from  Egypt  Jerusalem  will  be  rebuilt,  together  with  a 
glorious  temple,  and  the  Lord  shall  visit  them  also,  as 
well  as  his  saints  in  Zion.  In  that  day  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  become  great  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,  aud 
all  nations  shall  serve  and  obey  him,  for  the  wicked  shall 
have  perished  out  of  the  earth. 

"  We  believe  that  all  persons  who  wish  to  escape  the 
Judgments  of  great  Babylon  must  come  out  from  among 
both  the  Papists  and  the  Protestants,  for  they  are  the 
whore  of  all  the  earth,  and  have  made  the  nations  drunk 
with  their  abominations,  and  are  to  be  burned  by  fire ; 
therefore  woe  unto  that  man  or  woman  that  shall  stand 
lu  connection  with  them,  for  the  hour  of  their  Judgment 
is  at  hand. 

"And  we  now  bear  testimony  to  all,  both  small  and 
great,  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  sent  us  with  a  message 
of  glad  tidings — the  everlasting  gospel,  to  cry  repentance 
to  the  nations,  and  prepare  the  way  of  his  second  coming. 
Therefore  repent,  O  ye  nations,  both  Gentiles  and  Jews, 
and  cease  from  all  yonr  evil  deeda,  and  come  forth  with 
broken  hearts  and  contrite  spirits,  and  be  baptized  in  wa- 
ter, in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Sou,  and  Holy  Ghost,  for 
remission  of  sin*,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
8pirlt,  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  apostles  or  el- 
ders of  this  Church ;  and  signs  shall  follow  them  that  be- 
lieve, and  if  they  continue  faithful  to  the  eud  they  shall 
be  saved.  But  woe  unto  them  that  hearken  not  to  the 
message  which  God  has  now  sent,  for  the  day  of  ven- 
geance and  burning  is  at  hand,  and  they  shall  not  escape. 
Therefore  remember,  O  reader,  and  pertsh  not  /" 

The  reader  will  notice  that  Mr.  Pratt  does  not  dwell 
at  any  length  upon  the  first  article,  but  simply  restates 
in  other  words  what  is  embodied  in  the  Confession.  Yet 
this  very  article  has  given  rise  to  a  most  materialistic 
tendency,  developing  in  some  points  into  pantheism. 
The  explanatory  statements  which  they  have  from  time 
to  time  given  to  this  article  warrant  the  assertion  that, 
while  they  profess  belief  in  the  Trinity,  their  Godhead 
is  formed  on  Buddhistic  principles,  and  develops  a  sys- 
tem of  anthropomorphism  which  has  never  been  equalled 
by  any  heretic  sect  of  the*Christian  Church,  though  it 
was  approached  by  the  Egyptian  monks  whom  Theoph- 
ilus  (q.v.)  anathematized  in  the  fourth  century.  The 
Mormons  e::  plain  that  God  was  once  a  man,  who  has, 
however,  so  advanced  in  intelligence  and  power  that  he 
may  now  be  called  (comparatively  speaking)  perfect, 
infinite,  etc,  but  that  he  has  still  the  form  and  figure  of 
a  man;  he  has  even  "legs,"  as  is  evident  (according  to 


Mr.  Orson  Pratt's  utterances  in  sermons,  etc)  from  his 
appearance  to  Abraham ;  though  he  has  this  advantage 
over  his  creatures  that "  he  can  move  up  or  down  through 
the  air  without  using  them."  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  one  of  their  popular  catechisms  bearing  on  the 
subject:  "Q,  28.  What  is  God?  A . He  is  a  material  in- 
telligent personage,  possessing  both  body  and  parts. — 
Q.  88.  Doth  be  also  possess  passions?  A .  Yes ;  he  eats, 
he  drinks,  he  loves,  he  hates. — Q.  44.  Can  this  being  oc- 
cupy two  distinct  places  at  once?  A .  No"  {Latter-day 
Saints9  Catechism,  quoted  in  Morm.  Must.  p.  43).  To 
the  same  effect  we  read  in  the  Mormon  Hymn-book 
(p.849): 

"The  God  that  others  worship  is  not  the  God  for  me : 
He  has  no  parts  nor  body,  and  cannot  hear  nor  see." 

A  local  residence  is  assigned  to  this  anthropomorphic 
deity :  he  lives,  we  are  told, "  in  the  planet  Kolob"  (Seer, 
p.  70,  and  Millen.  Star,  xiv,  631).  Moreover,  as  he  pos- 
sesses the  body  and  passions  of  a  man,  so  his  relations  to 
his  creatures  are  purely  human.  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
asserts  that  some  Arians  attacked  orthodoxy  by  the  fol- 
lowing argument:  "Deusjpafer  non  erat,  quia  neque  ei 
JUius;  nam  si  Alius,  necesse  est  ut  etfaemina  sit"  (Hil. 
adv.  Const,).  The  conclusion  thus  stated  as  an  absurdity 
in  the  4th  century  the  Mormons  embrace  as  an  axiom 
in  the  19th.  " In  mundt primordiis, Deo  erat  f amino" 
is  an  article  of  their  creed  (Pair.  Order,  p.  1,  and  p.  15; 
also  Seer,  i,  88, 108).  No  existence  is  "created;"  all 
beings  are  "  begotten."  The  superiority  of  the  Mor- 
mon God  over  bis  creatures  consists  only  in  the  great- 
er power  which  he  has  gradually  attained  by  growth 
in  knowledge.  He  himself  originated  in  "  the  union 
of  two  elementary  particles  of  matter"  (Gunnison,  p. 
49),  and  by  a  progressive  development  reached  the 
human  form.  Thus  we  read  that  "  God,  of  course,  was 
once  a  man,  and  from  manhood  by  continual  progres- 
sion became  God;  and  he  has  continued  to  increase 
from  his  manhood  to  the  present  time,  and  may  con- 
tinue to  increase  without  limit.  And  man  also  may 
continue  to  increase  in  knowledge  and  power  as  fast  as 
he  pleases."  And  again :  "  If  man  is  a  creature  of  eter- 
nal progression,  the  time  must  certainly  arrive  when  he 
will  know  as  much  as  God  now  knows"  (Millen.  Star, 
xiv,  886).  This  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  Joseph  Smith :  "The  weakest  child  of 
God  which  now  exists  upon  the  earth  will  possess  more 
dominion,  more  property,  more  subjects,  and  more  power 
and  glory  than  is  possessed  by  Jesus  Christ  or  by  his 
Father;  while  at  the  same  time  they  will  have  their  do- 
minion, kingdom,  and  subjects  increased  in  proportion" 
(MilL  Star,  vol.  vi,  quoted  in  Morm,  IUust.).  An  apos- 
tle carries  this  view  into  detail  as  follows:  "What  will 
man  do  when  this  world  is  filled  up?  Why,  he  will 
make  more  worlds,  and  swarm  out  like  bees  from  the  old 
world.  And  when  a  farmer  has  cultivated  his  farm, 
and  raised  numerous  children,  so  that  the  space  is  be- 
ginning to  be  too  strait  for  them,  he  will  say,  My  sons, 
yonder  is  plenty  of  matter,  go  and  organize  a  world  and 
people  it"  (P.  Pratt,  in  Millen.  Star,  xiv,  663,  and  Seer, 
i,  37).  This  doctrine  of  indefinite  development  nat- 
urally passes  into  polytheism.  Accordingly,  the  Mor- 
mon theology  teaches  that  there  are  gods  innumer- 
able, with  different  degrees  of  dignity  and  power.  It 
was  revealed  to  Joseph  Smith  that  the  first  verse  of 
Genesis  originally  stood  as  follows:  "The  Head  God 
brought  forth  the  Gods,  with  the  heavens,  and  the 
earth"  (Millen.  Star,  xiv,  455).  The  same  prophet  also 
tells  us  {ibid.)  that  a  hundred  and  forty -four  thou- 
sand of  these  gods  are  mentioned  by  St.  John  in  tho 
Apocalypse.  Moreover,  "each  God  is  the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh  pertaining  to  the  world  which  he 
forms"  (Seer,  i,  88).  Young  claims  that  it  was  revealed 
to  him  that  the  God  of  our  own  planet  is  Adam,  who  (it 
seems)  was  only  another  form  of  the  archangel  Michael : 
"  When  our  father  Adam  came  into  the  garden  of  Eden, 
he  brought  Eve,  one  of  his  wives,  with  him.  He  helped 
to  make  and  organize  this  world.    He  is  Michael  the 
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Archangel,  the  A  ncient  of  Day*.  He  is  our  Father  and 
our  God,  and  the  only  God  with  whom  we  have  to  do" 
(from  Discourses  of  the  Presidency,  in  vol.  xv,  p.  769, 
preached  in  the  Tabernacle,  April  9, 1852).  It  is  cu- 
rious to  oliserve,  from  such  examples,  how  easily  the  ex- 
tremes of  materialism  and  immaterialism  may  be  made  to 
meet.  For  here  we  have  the  rudest  form  of  anthropomor- 
phism connected  with  a  theory  of  emanation  which  might 
be  identified  with  that  of  some  Gnostic  and  Oriental  ideal- 
ist*. There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  its  present  intel- 
lectual guides,  Mormonism  is  rapidly  (Missing  into  that 
form  of  practical  atheism  which  is  euphemistically 
termed  pantheism.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Washington 
organ  of  the  presidency  that  the  only  thing  which  has 
existed  from  eternity  is  "an  infinite  quantity  of  self- 
moving  intelligent  matter.  Every  particle  of  matter 
which  now  exists  existed  in  the  infinite  depths  of  past 
duration,  and  was  then  capable  of  self-motion'*  (Seer, 
i,  129).  "There  is  no  substance  in  the  universe  which 
feels  and  thinks,  but  what  has  eternally  possessed  that 
capacity"  {ibid.  p.  102).  "  Each  individual  of  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdom  contains  a  living  spirit,  pos- 
sessed of  intelligent  capacities"  (ibid.  p. 34).  "  Persons 
are  only  tabernacles,  and  truth  is  the  God  that  dwells  in 
them.  When  we  speak  of  only  one  God,  and  state  that 
he  is  eternal,  etc.,  we  have  no  reference  to  any  particular 
person,  but  to  truth  dwelling  in  a  cast  variety  of  sub- 
stances"  (ibid.  p.  25;  comp.  also  Stenhouse,  p.  484  sq.). 

THE  ETEBXAL  GOD. 


Orson  Hyde's  Diagram  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom — [From  8tenhoute.] 


Christ  is  the  offspring  of  the  "  material**  union,  on 
the  plains  of  Palestine,  of  God  and  the  Virgin  Man' — 
the  latter  being  duly  married  after  betrothal  by  the 
angel  Gabriel.  Yet  he  is  believed  to  have  had  a  pre- 
vious existence,  to  have  even  made  the  universe  out  of 
"  unformed  chaotic  matter  as  old  as  God,"  and  his  wor- 
ship is  enjoined  as  Lord  of  all  (Doct.  and  Cov.  Lect.  v,  2, 
p.  45, 47).  The  Paraclete  is  vaguely  described.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Godhead,  being  the  mind  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son;  but  while  the  other  two  persons 
have  bodies  of  flesh  and  borites,  the  Holy  Ghost  has  not, 
but  is  a  personage  of  Spirit  {Compend.  p.  154).  Yet  his 
substance  is  material,  and  subject  to  the  necessary  laws 
which  govern  matter.  He  has  therefore  parts  which 
are  infinite  and  spread  through  all  space,  and  so  is  he 
virtually  omnipresent.  The  Father  and  the  Son,  as 
persons,  are  not  omnipresent,  but  only  through  the  Spir- 
it (Compend.  p.  140-148).  He  may  properly  be  called 
God's  minister,  to  execute  his  will  in  immensity.  He 
is  therefore  the  worker  of  miracles,  the  source  of  grace, 
and  even  the  cause  of  increase,  lieing  in  every  person 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth;  for  the  "elements  that 
every  individual  is  made  of  and  lives  in  possess  the  God- 
head" (Young,  in  Compend.  p.  148).  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  there  is  an  older  Trinity,  that  of  "  Elo- 
him,  Jehovah,  and  Michael,  which  U  Adam."    Adam, 


again,  is  declared  to  be  the  "god"  of  Jesus  Christ; 
Jesus  Christ  the  god  of  Joseph  Smith;  and  Joseph 
Smith  is  now  the  god  of  this  generation :  but  the  whole 
affair  is  a  mass  too  wild  and  mystical  to  be  explained  in- 
telligently. The  human  intellect  probably  never  sank 
into  more  abvsmal  nonsense;  all  that  can  be  definite! v 
set  before  the  mind  is  that  Mormons  believe  that  by 
faith,  obedience,  holiness,  any  man  may  rise  into  a  deity, 
and  acquire  the  power  of  making,  peopling,  and  ruling 
a  "  world"  forever !    (See  Stenhouse,  p.  48G.) 

The  third  article,  which  teaches  universal  salvation, 
is  strangely  elucidated  regarding  the  future  state.  Thus, 
according  to  Mormon  teaching,  not  only  will  the  body, 
but  all  the  habits,  occupations,  and  necessities  of  life,  be 
the  same  in  the  future  world  as  in  the  present.  One  of 
their  chief  pillars  tells  us  that  "  the  future  residence  of 
the  Saints  is  not  an  ideal  thing.  They  will  need  houses 
for  their  persons  and  for  their  families  as  much  in  their 
resurrected  condition  as  in  their  present  state.  In  this ' 
identical  world,  where  they  have  been  robbed  of  houses 
and  lands,  and  wife  and  children,  they  shall  have  a 
hundredfold"  (Spencer,  p.  174).  Another  "  apostle"  cal- 
culates the  exact  amount  of  landed  property  which  may 
be  expected  by  the  "resurrected  Saints :"  "  Suppose  that, 
out  of  the  population  of  the  earth,  one  in  a  hundred 
should  be  entitled  to  an  inheritance  upon  the  new 
earth,  how  much  land  would  each  receive?  We  an- 
swer, they  would  receive  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 

which  would  be 
quite  enough  to  raise 
manna,  and  to  build 
some  splendid  man- 
sions. It  would  be 
large  enough  to  have 
our  flower  gardens, 
and  everything  the 
agriculturist  and  the 
botanist  want"  (P. 
Pratt,inJ/i&«.  £ftir, 
xiv,663).  They  also 
venture  directly  to 
contradict  the  words 
of  Christ  himself,  by 
affirming  that,  in  the 
resurrection ,  men  both 
marry  and  are  given 
in  manitige.  Thus 
the  author  above 
quoted  tells  us  that 
"Abraham  and  Sarah 
will  continue  to  mul- 
tiply, not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  all  worlds  to  come. 
. . .  Will  the  resurrection  return  you  a  mere  female  ac- 
quaintance, that  is  not  to  be  the  wife  of  your  bosom  in 
eternity?  No;  God  forbid.  But  it  will  restore  you 
the  wife  of  your  Imsom  immortalized,  who  shall  bear 
children  from  your  own  loins  in  all  worlds  to  come" 
(see  Spencer,  p.  0 ;  and  compare  Stenhouse,  p.  480). 

We  desire  to  call  special  attention  also  to  the  Mor- 
mon doctrine  regarding  miraculous  gifts,  as  embodied 
in  the  seventh  article  of  their  Confession.  This  doctrine 
of  the  discerning  of  spirits  led  Smith  into,  a  variety  of 
curious  speculations.  He  teaches  that  the  soul  of  man 
was  not  created,  but "  coexisted"  equal  with  God.  "  God," 
he  says  in  one  of  his  sermons  in  1853  (p.  62),  "never 
did  have  power  to  create  the  spirit  of  man  at  all.  The 
verv  idea  lessens  mail  in  rav  estimation.  I  know  bet- 
terT  He  also  holds  to  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
Rebellious  spirits  descend  into  brute  tabernacles  til) 
they  yield  to  "  the  law  of  the  everlasting  gospel."  The 
eighth  article  may  be  declared  decidedly  liberal;  it  ex- 
presses a  belief  that  the  Word  of  God  is  recorded,  not 
only  in  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of  Mormon,  but  in  "all 
other  good  books.*'  As  for  the  contradictions  that  ex- 
ist in  the  first,  Smith  admits  them,  but  alleges  that  they 
are  "corruptions,"  and  that  they  can  be  removed  by 
his  or  any  other  prophet's  inspired  explanations.     It 
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is  aaid  that  he  has  left  an  "inspired  translation"  of  the 
whole  Bible  in  MS.;  bat  as  it  has  never  been  published, 
we  can  judge  it  only  by  the  occasional  extracts  which 
have  been  made  by  prophets  and  elders,  and  from  these 
we  have  quoted  in  appropriate  places. 

The  tenth  article,  though  it  affirms  the  literal  gather- 
ing of  Israel,  the  restoration  of  the  Ten  Tribes  (the 
American  Indians,  who  arc  in  consequence  treated 
with  considerable  humanity  by  the  Saints),  and  the 
personal  reign  of  Christ  for  one  thousand  years,  does 
not,  as  has  always  been  supposed,  make  the  in-gather- 
ing at  the  Zion  of  the  East,  but  at  that  New  Zion 
on  the  Western  continent  which  has  been  appointed 
under  this  new  dispensation  ushered  in  by  Joseph 
Smith.  And  as  the  Jews  were  bidden  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  Gentiles,  and  the  early  Chris- 
tians (the  ancient  Saints)  from  the  heathen,  so  the  Lat- 
ter-dav  Saints  are  now  called  forth  from  a  wicked 

w 

world,  doomed  to  almost  immediate  destruction  (before 
the  close  of  this  century),  which  is  indeed  already  be- 
ginning, to  the  Zion  of  this  continent.  When  the  Gos- 
pel has  been  preached  to  all  the  world,  and  the  elect 
have  been  assembled  at  Zion,  then  all  unbelievers  will 
be  destroyed ;  the  kingdom  of  heaven  will  be  set  up  on 
the  earth,  and  the  formal  reign  of  Christ  commence 
in  the  Western  Zion.  Surely  no  one  need  wonder 
that  Joseph  Smith,  when  he  first  promulgated  his 
new  faith,  maintained  that  "  one  of  the  grand  funda- 
mental principles  of  Mormonism  is  to  receive  truth, 
come  whence  it  may"  {Sermon  preached  July  9, 1843) 
Indeed  their  faith,  if  we  have  but  distantly  reached 
their  true  position,  consists  of  a  spontaneous  agglomer- 
ation of  tenets  which,  were  its  disciples  of  a  more  learned 
and  philosophical  bodyrwould  suggest  extensive  eclec- 
ticism. And  Mr.  Burton  has  well  said  that  "  the  Mor- 
mons are  like  the  Pythagoreans  in  their  procreation, 
transmigration,  and  exaltation  of  souls;  like  the  follow- 
ers of  Leucippus  and  Democritus  in  their  atomic  mate- 
rialism ;  like  the  Epicureans  in  their  pure  atomic  the- 
ories, their  summum  bonum,  and  their  sensuous  specu- 
lations ;  and  like  the  Platonists  and  Gnostics  in  their 
belief  of  the  JEon,  of  ideas,  and  of  moving  principles  in 
element.  They  are  Fetichists  in  their  ghostly  fancies, 
their  Avestra,  which  became  souls  and  spirits.  They 
are  Jews  in  their  theocracy,  their  ideas  of  angels,  their 
hatred  for  Gentiles,  and  their  utter  segregation  from 
the  great  brotherhood  of  mankind.  They  are  Christians, 
inasmuch  as  they  base  their  faith  upon  the  Bible,  and 
hold  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  fall  of  man,  the  atone- 
ment, and  the  regeneration.  They  are  Arians,  inasmuch 
as  they  hold  Christ  to  be '  the  first  of  God's  creatures ;  a 
perfect  creature,  but  still  a  creature.'  They  are  Mos- 
lems in  their  views  of  the  inferior  status  of  womankind, 
in  their  polygamy,  and  in  their  resurrection  of  the  ma- 
terial body;  like  the  followers  of  the  Arabian  Prophet, 
they  hardly  fear  death,  because  they  have  elaborated 
'continuation.'  They  take  no  leap  in  the  dark — they 
spring  from  this  sublunary  stage  into  a  known,  not  into 
an  unknown  world ;  hence  also  their  worship  is  eminent- 
ly secular,  their  sermons  are  political  or  commercial,  and 
— religion  being  with  them  not  a  thing  apart  but  a  por- 
tion and  parcel  of  every-day  life — the  intervention  of 
the  Lord  in  their  material  affairs  becomes  natural  and 
only  to  be  expected.  Their  visions,  prophecies,  and 
miracles  are  those  of  the  Illuminati,  their  mysticism 
that  of  the  Drases,  and  their  belief  in  the  millennium  is 
a  completion  of  the  dreams  of  the  Apocalyptic  sects. 
Masonry  has  entered  into  their  scheme,  the  Demiurgus 
whom  they  worship  is  'as  good  at  mechanical  inven- 
tions as  at  any  other  business.1  With  their  later  theo- 
ries, Methodism,  Swedenborgianism  —  especially  in  its 
view  of  the  future  state — and  Transcendentalism  are  cu- 
riously intermingled.  Finally,  we  can  easily  discern  in 
their  doctrine  of  affinity  of  minds  and  sympathy  of  souls 
the  leaven  of  that  faith  which,  beginning  with  Mesmer 
and  progressing  through  the  Rochester  Rappers  and  the 
Poughkeepsie  Seer,  threatens  to  extend  wherever  the 


susceptible  nervous  temperament  becomes  the  character- 
istic of  the  race." 

The  ethical  teachings  of  Mormonism  are  not  distin- 
guished by  any  other  remarkable  peculiarities  than  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out.  The  chief  duty 
impressed  upon  the  Saints  is  the  prompt  payment  of 
tithing*.  Their  official  publications  are  strenuous  in 
their  exhortation  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  indispensable 
obligation  (see  Stenhouse,  p.  578).  Next  to  this  cardi- 
nal virtue  seems  to  be  rated  the  merit  of  abstinence  from 
fermented  liquors  and  tobacco.  "  This,  however,  is  not 
absolutely  insisted  upon,  but  is  only  urged  as  a  "  precept 
of  wisdom."  It  was  enforced  by  Joseph,  but  under  the 
present  head  of  the  Church  it  is  asserted  that  intemper- 
ance is  rapidly  invading  the  Saints'  households.  The 
virtue  of  patriotism  is  also  a  frequent  theme  of  Mormon 
eulogy.  The  national  colors  are  exhibited  on  every 
public  occasion,  and  there  seems  to  be  every  endeavor 
to  refute  the  charges  that  Mormonism  seeks  secular 
power,  and  is  antagonistic  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  that  if  statehood  is  ever  secured  to  Utah, 
"  Brigham  Young's  theocracy  will  be  triumphant  over  * 
the  republic  and  the  national  laws."  The  practice  of 
dancing  must  also  be  included  in  the  ethical  system  of 
Mormonism.  Indeed,  when  the  Temple  is  completed, 
public  dances  are  to  form  a  part  of  the  regular  worship. 
In  saltatorial  as  in  military  movements  the  priesthood 
occupy  the  foremost  place.  The  president  leads  off,  and 
bishops,  patriarchs,  and  elders  are  to  be  seen  figuring 
enthusiastically — "not,"  says  colonel  Kane,  "in  your 
minuets  or  other  mortuary  processions  of  Gentiles,  but 
in  jigs  and  reels." 

IV.  Ordinances  and  Practices.-— 1.  The  ordinances  of 
the  Mormon  Gospel  are  five :  (1)  Faith,  which  is  very 
strangely  described  in  the  Doctr.  and  Cov.,  as  already 
quoted.  What  is  really  required  of  a  Saint  in  this  respect 
is  "faith  in  Joseph  and  his  successors,"  and  not  absolute 
acceptance  of  the  Scriptures,  i.  e.  the  Bible  and  the  Mor- 
mon writings,  but  a  "  reverence"  for  them,  and  "  absolute 
obedience"  to  the  president  and  priesthood.  (See  §  V, 
below.)  (2)  Repentance,  L  e.  sorrow  for  sin  and  resolu- 
tion to  lead  a  good  life.  (3)  Baptism,  which  is  admin- 
istered by  immersion,  to  none  younger  than  eight  years, 
that  being  regarded  as  the  age  at  which  responsibility 
begins  {Doctr.  and  Cov.  ch.  xxii,  §  4,  p.  160).  Infant  bap- 
tism is  declared  to  be  a  "solemn  mockery,  because  lit- 
tle children  have  no  sins  to  repent  of,  and  are  not  under 
the  curse  of  Adam"  (Book  of  Mormon ;  Moroni,  ch.  viii, 
§  2, 3,  p.  557).  The  rite  is  administered  as  follows :  "  The 
person  who  is  called  of  God,  and  has  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ,  shall  go  down  into  the  water  with  the  person 
who  has  presented  him  or  herself  for  baptism,  and  shall 
say,  calling  him  or  her  by  name, '  Having  been  commis- 
sioned of  Jesus  Christ,  I  baptize  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.' 
Then  shall  he  immerse  him  or  her  in  the  water,  and 
come  forth  again  out  of  the  water"  (Book  of  Mormon: 
Nephi,  ch.  v,  §  8,  p.  457 ;  Doctr.  and  Cov.  ch.  ii,  §  21,  p. 
73).  The  effect  of  baptism,  when  administered  to  and 
by  a  qualified  person,  is  declared  to  be  the  remission  of 
sins,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  title  of  eternal 
life.  It  is  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation ; 
without  it  neither  repentance  nor  faith  avail  {Doctr. 
and  Cov.  ch.  iv,  §  12,  p.  87).  A  most  peculiar  tenet  of 
their  creed  is  the  necessity  of  baptism  for  the  dead.  To 
supply  the  deficiency  of  those  who  through  ignorance 
or  other  involuntary  defect  have  died  unbaptized  in  the 
Mormon  faith,  the  practice  of  baptism  for  the  dead  was 
ordained  at  a  very  early  period  of  Mormonism,  and  is 
incorporated  as  a  necessary  ordinance  into  the  Book  of 
Doctr.  and  Cov.  (§  105, 106).  The  faith  is  preached  to 
the  dead  in  Hades  by  departed  Saints;  and  the  benefit 
of  baptism  is  obtained  for  them  by  proxy.  Any  be* 
liever  may  and  should  be  baptized  for  his  departed 
friends,  relations,  and  ancestors  to  the  most  remote  ages ; 
and,  in  the  perfect  state,  those  for  whom  a  person  baa 
been  thus  baptized  will  be  added  to  his  family  and  nib* 


jects  (Spencer,  Lntcri,  p.  162-164 ; 
if  Wan.  Star,  v,  67  aq. ;  Srenhouse, 
p.47Ssq.).  TothiseuecttheMor- 
raon  b ymnist  sings ! 
"I  sin  Zlonward  bound,  where  n 

We'll  there  be  baptized  fur  our 

friend!  that  are  dead: 
By  obeying  this  law  we  may  set 

And  •acirrurt  ae  ihall  npon  Mount 
ZUm  Dt." 

(sfu7*n,  Star,  iv,  1*8.) 
The  chancellor  of  the  t." Diversity 
of  Deseret  informs  us  that "  unless 
this  is  done  for  the  dead  they  cannot 
fter*d«mfd"(Spencer,p.l66).  The 
same  learned  authority  announces 
that  "  I'ctcr  tells  how  the  devout 

who  never  heard  the  Gospel  on 
earth.  Say!  he  [St.Peter!  ],  'else 
why  are  they  baptized  for  the 
dead?'"  (Spencer  here  refers  in- 
correctly to  I  Cor.  xv,  29  as  the 
work  of  St.  Peter.)  A  careful  rec- 
ord of  the  persons  ricarinuely. bap- 
tized is  kept  by  duly  appointed 
registrars.  These  records  are 
the  books  spoken  or  by  St.  John 
(Rev.  xx,  12),  the  Book  of  Life 
being  a  record  kept  in  heaven 
to  verify  those  kept  on  earth 
(Doetr.  and  Cor.  cb.  cvi,  §  6,  7,  p.  819).  (4)  Laying 
on  ofhandi  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  sometimes 
called  baptism  by  fire  as  distinguished  from  baptism 
by  water.  It  is  usually  administered  immediately  after 
baptism,  of  which  it  is  regarded  as  the  completion.  By 
it  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  gift  of  tongues,  and*  he  pow- 
er to  work  miracles  are  given.  There  have  been  multi- 
tudes of  persons  iu  the  world  who  have  believed  and  as- 
serted that  to  them,  and  to  them  only,  God  gave  visions, 
dreams,  angel-visits,  the  power  of  belling  the  sick  and 
"casting  out  devils;"  and  they  have  declared  that  these 
were  proofs  of  the  heavenly  origin  of  the  faith  which 
they  proclaimed,  and  this  it  is  that  the  Saints  have  been 
taught  by  the  modern  apostles  to  regard  aa  special  and 
particular  to  them,  while  it  has  been  a  peculiarity  com- 
mon to  the  religious  experience  of  all  the  world.  (5) 
The  Bacramtnt  of  the  Lerdi  Supper  was  originally  ad- 
ministered in  bread  and  wine,  as  Christ  himself  ordained 
when  he  appeared  to  the  Nephites  {Boot  of  Mormon  i 
A>pHcb.Yiii,f)G,p.4fi;>).  Hut  in  1833  it  was  revealed 
to  Smith  that  "strong  drinks  are  not  for  the  belly,  but 
for  the  washing  of  your  bodies,"  and  that  wine  was  only 
to  be  used  in  this  ordinance  if  it  was  the  pure  juice  of 
the  grape,  and  made  by  Mormons  (Dodr.  and  Cov.  oh. 
lxxxi,  §  1,  p.  210).  Water  only,  therefore,  is  now  used. 
The  rite  is  administered  every  Sunday.  Tho  water,  hav- 
ing been  blessed,  is  handed  around  in  tin  cans,  together 
with  the  bread  (Rae,  p.  106). 

2.  Marriage  is  not  a  civil  contract  with  the  latter- 
day  Saints,  bub  a  sacrament  of  the  Church,  and  a  sacred 
tenet  of  the  faith.  Matrimony,  moreover,  aa  practiced 
by  the  Mormons,  ia  an  institution  so  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, they  having  introduced  into  the  modern  social 
system  the  polygamic  system,  that  their  marriage  ser- 
vice is  a  most  important  rite.  Mormons  are  in  every 
possible  way  encouraged  to  be  polygimiata,  and  are 
reminded  of  the  revelation  given  to  the  Prophet  that 
"  the  rank  and  dignity  given  to  the  Saints  in  the  other 
world  ia  proportioned  to  the  number  of  their  wives  and 
children.™  It  is  true  that  polygamy  is  not,  aa  many 
suppose,  essential  to  their  religious  system,  yet  it  has 
entered  so  largely  into  the  marital  relations  of  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  of  Utah  as  to  give  them  a  most  ob- 
noxious record  in  the  sight  of  all  other  Christian  re- 
ligious sects.   As  we  have  seen  shove,  in  their  early  his- 


these  years,  as  we  have  also  seen,  Smith  obtained  a  rev- 
elation permitting,  and  even  recommending,  a  plurality 
of  wives.  (They  reject  the  word  "  polygamy,"  and  prefer 
the  term  pluralim.)  Still,  pluralism  does  not  appear  to 
have  become  the  general  practice  among  the  Mormons 
till  their  journey  across  the  prairies  to  the  valley  of  the 
Salt  Lake.  Since  then  it  has  been  openly  avowed,  and 
defended  against  other  sects  by  an  appeal  to  Script- 
ure. Tracts,  dialogues,  and  hymns  are  circulated  in 
its  behalf.  Says  Stenhouse,  "Tens  of  thousands  of  ser- 
mons have  been  preached  on  its  divine  origin;  volu- 
minous trellises  have  been  published  in  its  exposition, 
and  the  Mormon  press  his  teemed  with  articles  in  its 
defence"  (p.  188).  And  even  the  "  pluralistic"  marriage 
ceremony  his  been  published.  To  afford  our  readers  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  Mormon  vice  of  "  pluralism," 
we  here  insert  in  full  tho  special  "  revelation"  which 
they  claim  to  have  had. 

"CELESTIAL  MARRIAGE: 


.".™;:.Dy.;s 

w  and  understand  wherein  I,  the  Lord,  jusilflcd 
rants  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  is  also  Hoses, 
and  Solomon,  my  servants,  aa  touching  the  prin- 
id  doctrine  of  their  having  many  wires  nud  con- 

:  Beboldl  and  lo,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Bod,  and 
iwer  thee  as  lunching  this  matter:  Therefore  ure- 
t  heart  to  receive  and  obey  tbe  Instructions  which 
•out  to  give  onto  yon ;  for  all  those  who  bare  this 
esled  unto  them  must  obey  the  same;  fur  behold  I 

onto  yon  a  new  and  an  everlasting  covenant,  and 


Into  my 

Imndfl  *r. 


in  reject  this  coyeusnt  and  be  permitted  to  enter 
glory:  for  all  who  will  hare  a  bleselog  at  my 
-ill  abide  the  law  which  was  appointed  far  (hat 


■  the  fulness  of  my  glory ;  and  be  that  rci 
is  thereof  must  and  shall  abide  the  law,  o 


vows,  performan 


ha  conditions  of 
.racts,  bondP,  cb- 
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ations,  or  expectations  that  are  not  made  and  entered  into 
and  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  of  him  who  is 
anointed,  both  as  well  for  time  and  for  all  eternity,  and 
that,  too,  most  holy,  by  revelation  and  commandment, 
through  the  medium  of  mine  anointed,  whom  I  have  ap- 
pointed on  the  earth  to  hold  this  power  (and  I  have  ap- 
ftointed  nuto  my  servant  Joseph  to  hold  this  power  in  the 
ast  days,  and  there  is  never  but  one  on  the  earth  at  a  time 
on  whom  this  power  and  the  keys  of  the  priesthood  are 
conferred),  are  of  no  efficacy,  virtne,  or  force  in  and  after 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead :  for  all  contracts  that  are 
not  made  nnto  this  end  have  an  end  when  men  are  dead. 

"3.  Behold!  mine  house  is  a  honse  of  order,  saith  the 
Lord  God,  and  not  a  honse  of  confusion.  Will  I  accept 
of  an  offering,  saith  the  Lord,  that  is  not  made  in  my 
name?  Or  will  I  receive  at  your  hands  that  which  I 
have  not  appointed?  And  will  I  appoint  nnto  you,  saith 
the  Lord,  except  it  be  by  law,  even  as  I  and  my  Father 
ordained  unto  yon  before  the  world  was?  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  I  give  unto  you  this  commandment,  that  no 
man  shall  come  nnto  the  Father  but  by  me,  or  by  my 
word,  which  is  my  law,  saith  the  Lord ;  and  everything 
that  is  in  the  world,  whether  it  be  ordained  of  men  by 
thrones  or  principalities  or  powers,  or  thiugs  of  name, 
whatsoever  they  may  be  that  are  not  by  me  or  by  my 
word,  saith  the  Lord,  shall  be  thrown  down,  and  shall 
not  remain  after  men  are  dead,  neither  in  nor  after  the 
resurrection,  saith  the  Lord  your  God;  for  whatsoever 
things  remaineth  are  by  me,  and  whatsoever  things  are 
not  by  me  shall  be  shaken  and  destroyed. 

"4.  Therefore  if  a  man  marry  him  a  wife  in  the  world, 
and  he  marry  her  not  by  me  nor  by  my  word,  and  he 
covenant  with  her  so  long  as  be  is  in  the  world,  and  she 
with  him,  their  covenant  and  marriage  is  not  of  force 
when  they  are  dead,  and  when  they  are  ont  of  the  world; 
therefore  they  are  not  bound  by  auy  law  when  they  are 
ont  of  the  world;  therefore  when  they  are  ont  of  the 
world  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  In  marriage,  but 
are  appointed  angels  in  heaven,  which  angels  are  minis- 
tering servants,  to  minister  for  those  who  are  worthy  of 
a  far  more  and  an  exceeding  and  an  eternal  weight  of 
glory ;  for  these  angels  did  not  abide  my  law,  therefore 
they  cannot  be  enlarged,  bnt  remain  separately  and  singly, 
without  exaltation,  in  their  saved  condition,  to  all  eter- 
nity, and  from  thenceforth  are  not  gods,  bat  are  angels 
of  God  forever  and  ever. 

"  6.  And  agaiu,  verily  I  say  nnto  you,  If  a  man  marry  a 
wife,  and  make  a  covenant  with  her  for  time  aud  for  all 
eternity,  if  that  covenant  is  not  by  me,  or  by  my  word, 
which  Is  my4aw,  and  is  not  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  or 
promise,  through  him  whom  I  have  anointed  and  ap- 
pointed unto  this  power,  then  it  is  not  valid,  neither  of 
force,  when  they  are  ont  of  the  world,  because  they  are 
not  joined  by  me,  saith  the  Lord,  neither  by  my  word; 
when  they  are  out  of  the  world,  it  can  not  be  received 
there,  because  the  angels  and  the  gods  ore  appointed 
there,  by  whom  they  cannot  pass:  they  cannoL  there- 
fore, inherit  my  glory,  for  my  honse  is  a  house  of  order, 
saith  the  Lord  God. 

"0.  And  again,  verily  I  say  unto  yon,  if  a  man  marry  a 
wife  by  my  word,  which  is  my  law,  and  by  tbe  new  and 
everlasting  covenant,  and  it  is  sealed  unto  them  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  by  him  who  is  anointed,  unto 
whom  1  have  appointed  this  power  and  the  keys  of  this 
priesthood,  and  it  shall  be  said  unto  them,  Ye  shall  come 
forth  in  the  first  resurrection ;  and  if  it  be  after  the  first 
resurrection,  in  the  next  resurrection ;  and  shall  inherit 
thrones,  kingdoms,  principalities  and  powers,  dominions, 
all  heights  and  depths,  then  shall  it  be  written  in  the 
Lamb's  Book  of  Life,  that  he  shall  commit  no  murder 
whereby  to  shed  innocent  blood ;  and  if  ye  abide  in  my 
covenauL  and  commit  no  murder  whereby  to  shed  in- 
nocent blood,  it  shall  be  done  nnto  them  in  all  things 
whatsoever  my  servant  hath  pat  upon  them,  in  time  and 
through  all  eternity,  and  shall  be  of  rail  force  when  they 
are  out  of  the  world ;  and  they  shall  pass  by  the  angels 
and  the  gods  which  are  set  there,  to  their  exaltation  and 
glory  in  nil  things,  as  hath  been  sealed  upon  their  heads, 
which  glory  shall  be  a  fulness  and  a  continuation  of  the 
seeds  forever  and  ever. 

"7.  Then  shall  they  be  gods,  because  they  have  no  end ; 
therefore  shall  they  be  from  everlasting  to  everlasting, 
because  they  coutinue:  then  shall  they  ne  above  all,  be- 
cause all  things  are  subject  nnto  them.  Then  shall  they 
be  gods,  because  they  have  all  power,  and  the  angels  are 
subject  unto  them. 

"8.  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  abide  my 
law  ye  cannot  attain  to  this  glory ;  for  strait  is  the  sate 
and  narrow  the  way  that  leudeth  unto  the  exaltation 
and  continuation  of  the  lives,  and  few  there  be  that  find 
it,  because  ye  receive  me  not  in  the  world,  neither  do  ye 
know  me.    But  if  ye  receive  me  in  the  world,  then  shall 

Je  know  me,  and  shall  receive  your  exaltation,  that  where 
am  ye  shall  be  also.  This  is  eternal  life,  to  know  the 
Only  wise  and  true  God,  and  Jesns  Christ  whom  he  hatb 
sent.  I  am  he.  Receive  ye.  therefore,  my  law.  Broad  is 
the  gate  and  wide  the  way  that  leadetn  to  the  death ;  and 
many  there  are  that  go  in  thereat ;  because  they  receive 
me  not,  neither  do  they  abide  in  my  law. 
*'».  verily,  verily  I  say  unto  yon,  If  a  man  marry  a  wife 


according  to  my  word,  and  they  are  sealed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  promise,  according  to  mine  appointment,  and  he 
or  she  shall  commit  any  sin  or  transgression  of  the  new 
and  everlasting  covenant  whatever,  aud  all  manner  of 
blasphemies,  and  if  they  commit  no  murder,  wherein  they 
shea  innocent  blood— yet  they  shall  come  forth  in  the  first 
resurrection  and  enter  into  their  exaltation;  but  they 
shall  be  destroyed  In  the  flesh,  and  shall  be  delivered 
nnto  the  buffetiugs  of  Satan  unto  the  day  of  redemption, 
saith  the  Lord  God. 

41 10.  The  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
shall  not  be  forgiven  in  tbe  world  nor  ont  of  the  world, 
is  in  that  ye  commit  murder,  wherein  ye  shed  innocent 
blood,  and  assent  unto  my  death  after  ye  have  received 
my  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  saith  the  Lord  God ; 
and  he  that  nbideth  not  this  law  can  in  nowise  enter  into 
my  glory,  but  shall  be  damned,  saith  the  Lord. 

"11. 1  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  will  give  onto  thee 
the  law  of  my  holy  priesthood,  ns  was  ordained  by  me 
and  my  Father  before  the  world  was.  Abraham  received 
all  things,  whatsoever  he  received,  by  revelation  and  com- 
mandment, by  my  word,  saith  the  Lord,  aud  hatb  entered 
into  his  exaltation  and  sitteth  upon  his  throne. 

"  IS.  Abraham  received  promises  concerning  his  seed 
and  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins — from  whose  loins  ye  are, 
viz.  my  servant  Joseph— which  were  to  continue  so  long 
as  they  were  in  tbe  world ;  and  as  touching  Abraham 
and  his  seed,  ont  of  the  world,  they  shonld  continue ;  both 
in  the  world  and  out  of  the  world  should  they  continue 
as  innumerable  as  the  stars ;  or  if  ye  were  to  count  the 
sand  upon  the  sea-shore,  ye  could  not  number  them. 
This  promise  Is  yours  also,  because  ye  are  of  Abraham, 
and  the  promise  was  made  unto  Abraham ;  and  by  this 
law  are  the  continuation  .of  the  works  of  ray  Father, 
wherein  he  glorlfleth  himself.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  do 
the  works  of  Abraham;  enter  ye  iuto  my  law,  and  ye 
shall  be  saved.  But  if  ye  enter  not  into  my  law,  ye  cau- 
not  receive  the  promises  of  my  Fntber  which  he  made 
unto  Abraham. 

"  18.  God  commanded  Abraham,  and  Sarah  gave  Hagar 
to  Abraham  to  wife.  And  why  did  she  do  it?  Because 
this  was  the  law,  and  from  Hagar  sprang  many  people. 
This,  therefore,  was  fulfilling,  among  other  things,  the 
promises.  Was  Abraham,  therefore,  under  condemna- 
tion? Verily  I  say  nnto  you,  Nay;  tot  I,  the  Lord,  com- 
manded it.  Abraham  was  commanded  to  offer  his  sou 
Isaac ;  nevertheless  it  was  written,  Thon  shalt  not  kill. 
Abraham,  however,  did  uot  refuse,  and  It  was  accounted 
unto  him  for  righteousness. 

44 14.  Abraham  received  concubines,  and  they  bare  him 
children,  and  it  was  accounted  nnto  him  for  righteous- 
ness, because  they  were  given  nnto  him  for  righteous- 
ness, because  they  were  given  unto  him,  and  he  abode  in 
my  law :  as  Isaac  also,  and  Jacob  did  none  other  things 
than  that  which  they  were  commanded ;  and  because  they 
did  none  other  things  than  that  which  they  were  com- 
manded, they  have  entered  into  their  exaltation,  accord- 
ing to  the  promises,  and  sit  npon  thrones,  and  aro  not 
angels,  but  are  gods.  David  also  received  many  wives 
and  concubines,  as  also  Solomon,  and  Moses  my  servant, 
and  also  many  others  of  my  servants,  from  the  beginning 
of  creation  until  this  time ;  and  in  nothing  did  they  sin, 
save  in  those  things  which  they  received  not  of  me. 

14 15.  David's  wives  and  concubines  were  giveu  nnto 
him  of  me,  by  the  hand  of  Nathan  my  servant,  and  others 
of  the  prophets  who  had  the  keys  of  this  power;  and  In 
none  of  these  things  did  he  sin  against  me,  save  in  the 
case  of  Uriah  and  his  wife ;  and  therefore  be  hath  fallen 
from  his  exultation  and  received  his  portion ;  and  he  shall 
uot  inherit  them  out  of  the  world,  for  I  gave  them  nnto 
another,  enith  the  Lord. 

11 10.  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  I  gave  unto  thee,  my 
servant  Joseph,  an  appointment,  and  to  restore  all  things ; 
ask  what  ye  will,  ana  it  shall  be  given  nnto  you  according 
to  my  word ;  aud  as  ye  have  asked  concerning  adultery, 
verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  receivetn  a  wife  in 
the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  aud  if  she  be  with  an- 
other mau,  and  I  have  not  appointed  nnto  her  by  the  holy 
anointing,  she  hath  committed  adultery,  and  shall  be  de- 
stroyed. If  she  be  not  in  the  new  and  everlasting  cove- 
nant, and  she  be  with  another  man,  she  has  committed 
adultery ;  and  if  her  husband  be  with  another  woman, 
and  he  was  under  a  vow,  he  hath  broken  his  vow,  and 
hath  committed  adnltery ;  and  if  she  hath  not  committed 
adultery,  but  is  innocent,  and  hath  not  broken  her  vow, 
and  she  knoweth  it,  and  I  reveal  it  uuto  you,  my  servant 
Joseph,  then  shall  yon  have  power,  by  the  power  of  my 
holy  priesthood,  to  take  her  and  give  her  nnto  him  that 
hath  not  committed  adultery,  but  bath  beeu  faithful,  for 
he  shall  be  made  ruler  over  many :  for  I  have  conferred 
upon  you  the  keys  and  power  of  the  priesthood,  wherein 
I  restore  all  things,  and  make  known  nnto  you  all  things 
in  due  time. 

*4 17.  And  verily,  verily  I  say  nnto  yon,  that  whatsoever 
you  seal  on  earth  shall  be  sealed  in  heaven ;  and  whatso- 
ever yon  bind  on  earth,  in  my  name  and  by  my  word, 
saith  the  Lord,  it  shall  be  eternally  bound  In  the  heavens; 
and  whosesoever  sins  yon  remit  on  earth  shall  be  remit- 
ted eternally  in  the  heavens;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye 
retain  on  earth  shall  be  retained  in  heaven. 
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"18.  Aud  again,  verily  I  Bay,  whomsoever  you  bless  I 
will  bless,  and  whomsoever  yon  corse  I  will  corse,  saith 
the  Lord ;  for  I,  the  Lord,  am  thy  God. 

"19.  Aud  again,  verily  1  say  unto  yon,  my  servant  Jo- 
seph, that  whatsoever  you  give  on  earth,  and  to  whom- 
soever you  give  any  one  on  earth,  by  my  word  and  ac- 
cording to  my  law,  It  shall  be  visited  witii  blessings,  and 
not  cursings,  and  with  my  power,  stiiih  the  Lord,  and 
shall  be  without  condemnation  ou  earth  aud  in  heaven ; 
for  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  will  be  with  thee  eveu 
nnto  the  end  of  the  world  and  through  all  eternity:  for 
verily  1  seal  upon  yon  yonr  exaltation,  aud  prepare  a 
throne  for  you  in  the  kingdom  of  my  Father,  with  Abra- 
ham yonr  father.  Be  hold,  I  have  seen  your  sacrifices, 
and  will  forgive  all  your  sius ;  1  have  seeu  your  sacrifices 
in  obedience  to  that  which  I  have  told  you :  go,  therefore, 
and  I  make  a  way  for  your  escape,  as  I  accepted  the  of- 
fering of  Abraham  of  hia  sou  Isaac. 

44  W>.  Verily  1  say  uuto  you,  a  commandment  I  give  nnto 
mine  handmaid,  Ktnuia  Smith,  your  wife,  whom  I  have 
given  unto  yon,  that  she  stay  herself,  aud  partake  not  of 
that  which  1  commanded  you  to  offer  unto  her:  for  I  did 
it,  saith  the  Lord,  to  prove  you  all,  as  I  did  Abraham,  aud 
thAt  I  might  require  an  offering  at  your  hand,  by  covenant 
and  sacrifice:  and  let  mine  handmaid,  JSmma  Smith, re- 
ceive all  those  that  have  been  given  unto  my  servant  Jo- 
seph, and  who  are  virtuous  aud  pure  before  me;  aud 
those  who  are  not  pure,  and  have  said  they  are  pure,  shall 
be  destroyed,  saith  the  Lord  God ;  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  ye  shall  obey  my  Voice:  and  I  give  nnto  my 
servant  Joseph  that  he  shall  be  made  ruler  over  many 
things,  for  he  hath  been  faithful  over  a  few  thiugs,  and 
from  henceforth  I  will  strengthen  him. 

"21.  And  1  command  mine  handmaid,  Emma  Smith,  to 
abide  and  cleave  uuto  my  servant  Josepn,  and  to  none 
else.  But  if  she  will  not  abide  this  commandment,  she 
shall  be  destroyed,  saith  the  Lord ;  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  will  destroy  her  if  she  abide  not  in  my  law; 
but  if  she  will  not  abide  this  commandment,  then  shall 
my  servant  Joseph  do  all  things  for  her.  even  as  be  hath 
said;  and  I  will  bless  him,  and  multiply  him,  and  give 
unto  him  a  hundredfold  iu  this  world,  of  fathers  and 
mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  houses  and  lands,  wives 
and  children,  aud  crowns  of  eternal  lives  in  the  eternal 
worlds.  And  agnint  verily  I  say,  let  mine  handmaid  for- 
give my  servant  Joseph  his  trespasses,  and  then  shall  she 
be  forgiven  her  trespasses  wherein  she  has  trespassed 
against  me ;  and  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  will  bless  her  and 
multiply  her,  and  make  her  heart  to  rejoice. 

*'25L  And  agaiu,  I  say,  let  not  my  servant  Joseph  put 
his  property  out  of  his  hands,  lest  an  enemy  come  and 
destroy  him,  for  Satan  seeketh  to  destroy ;  for  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  he  is  my  servant ;  and  behold !  and  lo, 
1  am  with  him,  as  I  was  with  Abraham  thy  father,  even 
nnto  his  exaltation  and  glory. 

44  23.  Now,  as  touching  the  law  of  the  priesthood,  there 
are  many  things  pertaining  thereunto.  Verily,  if  a  man 
be  called  of  my  Father,  as  was  Aaron,  by  mine  own  voice, 
and  by  the  voice  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  I  have  endow- 
ed him  with  the  keys  of  the  power  of  this  priesthood,  if 
he  do  anything  in  my  name,  and  accordiug  to  my  law 
aud  by  my  word,  he  will  not  commit  sin,  and  I  will  justify 
htm.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  set  on  my  servant  Joseph, 
for  I  will  justify  him ;  for  he  shall  do  the  sacrifice  which 
I  require  at  hfa  hands  for  his  transgressions,  saith  the 
Lord  your  God. 

44  24.  And  again,  as  pertaining  to  the  law  of  the  priest- 
hood :  If  any  man  espouse  a  virgin,  and  desire  to  espouse 
another,  and  the  first  give  her  consent ;  and  if  he  espouse 
the  second,  and  they  are  virgins,  and  have  vowed  to  no 
other  man,  then  he  is  justified ;  he  cannot  commit  adul- 
tery, for  they  are  given  unto  him ;  for  he  cannot  commit 
adultery  with  that  that  belongeth  unto  him,  and  to  none 
else :  and  if  he  have  ten  virgins  given  nnto  him  by  this 
law,  he  cannot  commit  adnltery,  for  they  belong  to  him, 
and  they  are  given  nnto  him:  therefore  is  he  justified. 
But  if  one  or  either  of  the  ten  virgins,  after  she  is  espoused, 
ehall  be  with  another  man,  she  has  committod  adnl- 
tery, and  shall  be  destroyed ;  for  they  are  given  unto  him 
to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  according  to  my  com- 
mandment, and  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  was  given  by 
my  Father  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  for 
their  exaltation  in  the  eternal  worlds,  that  they  may  bear 
the  souls  of  men ;  for  herein  is  the  work  of  my  Father 
continued  that  he  may  be  glorified. 

14  2ft.  And  again,  verily,  verily  I  say  unto  yon,  if  any  man 
have  a  wife  who  holds  the  keys  of  this  power,  and  he 
teaches  unto  her  the  law  of  my  priesthood  as  pertaining 
to  these  things,  then  shall  she  relieve,  and  administer 
nnto  him,  or  she  shall  be  destroyed,  saith  the  Lord  yonr 
God ;  for  I  will  destroy  her ;  for  I  will  magnify  my  name 
npon  all  those  who  receive  and  abide  in  my  law.  There- 
fore it  shall  be  lawful  In  me,  if  she  receive  not  this  law, 
for  him  to  receive  all  things  whatsoever  I,  the  Lord  his 
God,  will  give  nnto  him,  because  she  did  not  believe  and 
administer  nnto  him,  according  to  my  word ;  and  she 
then  becomes  the  transgressor,  and  he  is  exempt  from  the 
law  of  Sarah,  who  administered  nnto  Abraham  according 
to  the  law,  when  I  commanded  Abraham  to  take  Hagar 
to  wife.   And  now,  aa  pertaining  to  this  law :  Verily,  ver- 
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ily  I  say  nnto  you,  I  will  reveal  more  nnto  yon  hereafter ; 
therefore  let  this  suffice  for  the  present.  Behold,  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega.    Ameu.n 

Following  the  revelation  is  this  explanation: 

"  Plurality  of  wives  is  a  doctrine  very  popular  among 
most  of  mankind  at  the  present  day.  It  is  practiced  by 
the  most  powerful  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  by  nu- 
merous nations  inhabiting  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  by 
the  aboriginal  nations  of  the  great  western  hemisphere. 
The  one-wife  system  Is  confined  principally  to  a  few  small 
nations  inhabiting  Europe,  and  to  those  who  are  of  Euro- 
pean origin  inhabiting  America.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
most  able  historians  of  onr  day  that  about  four  fifths  of 
the  population  of  the  globe  believe  and  practice,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  laws,  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 
wives.  If  the  popularity  of  a  doctrine  is  in  proportion  to 
the  numbers  who  believe  in  it,  then  it  follows  that  thepiu- 
rality  system,  is  four  times  more  popular  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  than  the  one-wife  system. 

44  Those  nations  who  practice  the  plurality  doctrine  con- 
sider it  as  virtuous  and  as  right  for  oue  man  to  have  many 
wives  as  to  have  one  only.  Therefore  they  have  cuacted 
laws,  not  only  giving  this  right  to  their  citizens,  but  also 
protecting  them  in  it,  and  punishing  all  those  who  in- 
fringe npon  the  chastity  of  the  marriage  covenant  by  com- 
mitting adultery  with  any  one  of  the  wives  of  his  neigh- 
bor. Those  nations  do  not  consider  it  possible  for  a  man 
to  commit  adultery  with  any  one  of  those  women  to 
whom  he  has  been  legally  married  according  to  their 
laws.  The  posterity  raised  up  nnto  the  husband  through 
each  of  his  wives  are  all  considered  to  be  legitimate,  and 
provisions  are  made  in  their  laws  for  those  children,  the 
same  as  if  they  were  the  children  of  oue  wife.  Adulter- 
ies, fornications,  and  all  nnvirtnous  conduct  between  the 
sexes  are  severely  punished  by  them.  Indeed,  plurality 
among  them  Is  considered  not  only  virtuous  and  right, 
but  a  great  check  or  preventative  against  adulteries  and 
unlawful  connections,  which  are  among  the  greatest  evils 
with  which  nations  are  cursed,  producing  a  vast  amount 
of  suffering  and  misery,  devastation  ana  death :  under- 
mining the  very  foundations  of  happiness,  and  destroy- 
ing the  framework  of  society  and  the  peace  of  the  do- 
mestic circle. 

44  Some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  who  believe  in  the  one- 
wife  system  have  actually  forbidden  a  plurality  of  wives 
by  their  laws ;  and  the  consequences  are  that  the  whole 
country  among  them  is  overrun  with  the  most  abomina- 
ble practices ;' adulteries  and  unlawful  connections  pre- 
vail through  nil  their  villages,  towns,  cities,  and  country 
places  to  a  most  fearful  extent  Aud  among  some  of 
these  nations  these  sinks  of  wiclcedness,  wretchedness, 
and  misery  are  licensed  by  law ;  while  their  piety  would 
be  wonderfully  shocked  to  authorise  by  law  the  plurality 
system  as  adopted  by  many  neighboring  nations. 

44  The  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  beiug 
fonnded  upon  the  principles  of  freedom,  do  not  interfere 
with  marriage  relatione,  but  leave  the  nation  free  to  be- 
lieve in  and  practice  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  wives, 
or  to  confine  themselves  to  the  one-wife  system,  jnst  as 
they  choose.  This  is  as  it  should  be :  it  leaves  the  con- 
science of  man  untrammelled,  and  so  long  as  he  Injures 
no  person,  and  does  not  infringe  npon  the  rights  of  others, 
he  is  free  by  the  Constitution  to  marry  one  wife  or  many,  or 
none  at  all,  and  becomes  accountable  to  God  for  the  right- 
eousness or  unrighteousness  of  his  domestic  relations. 

"The  Constitution  leaves  the  several  states  and  terri- 
tories to  enact  ench  laws  as  they  see  proper  in  regard  to 
marriages,  provided  that  they  do  not  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  conscience  and  the  liberties  guaranteed  in  that 
sacred  document.  Therefore  if  any  state  or  territory 
feels  disposed  to  enact  laws  guaranteeing  to  each  of  its 
citizens  the  right  to  marry  many  wives,  such  laws  would 
be  perfectly  constitutional;  hence  the  several  states  and 
territories  practice  the  one-wife  system  out  of  choice,  and 
not  because  they  are  under  any  obligations  so  to  do  by 
the  National  Constitution.  Indeed,  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  any  state  or  territory  has  the  constitutional  right 
to  make  laws  prohibiting  the  plurality  doctrine  in  cases 
where  it  is  practiced  by  religious  societies  as  a  matter  of 
conscience  or  as  a  doctrine  of  their  religious  faith.  The 
first  article  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  says 
expressly  that  *  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise thereof.'  Now  if  even  Congress  itself  has  no  power 
to  pass  a  law  'prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  religion.' 
much  leas  has  any  state  or  territory  power  to  pass  such 
an  act. 

"The  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  wives  was  believed  and 

Sracticed  by  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful ;  and  we 
nd  that  while  in  this  practice  the  angels  of  God  frequent- 
ly ministered  to  him,  and  at  one  time  dined  with  him ; 
and  God  manifested  himself  to  him,  and  entered  into 
familiar  conversation  with  htm.  Neither  God  nor  his 
angels  reproved  Abraham  for  being  a  polygamist,  but  on 
the  contrary  the  Almighty  greatly  blessed  him,  and  made 
promises  nnto  him  concerning  both  Isaac  and  Ishmael, 
clearly  showing  that  Abraham  practiced  what  is  called 
polygamy  under  the  sanction  of  the  Almighty.  Now  if 
the  lather  of  the  faithful  was  thus  blessed,  certainly  it 
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Bboold  not  be  considered  irreligious  for  the  faithful,  who 
are  called  his  children,  to  walk  in  tbe  Bteps  of  their  fa- 
ther Abraham.  Indeed,  if  the  Lord  himself,  through  his 
hoi?  prophets,  should  give  more  wives  unto  his  servants, 
as  be  gave  them  unto  the  prophet  David,  it  would  be  a 
great  sin  for  them  to  refuge  that  which  he  gives.  In  such 
a  case  it  would  become  a  matter  of  conscience  with  them 
and  a  part  of  their  religion,  and  they  would  be  bound  to 
exercise  their  faith  in  this  doctrine,  and  practice  it,  or  be 
condemned ;  therefore  Congress  would  have  no  power  to 
prohibit  the  free  exercise  of  this  part  of  their  religion ; 
neither  would  the  states  or  territories  have  power,  con- 
stitutionally, to  pass  a  law  '  prohibiting  tbe  free  exercise 
thereof.'  Now  a  certain  religious  society,  called  Shakers, 
believe  it  to  be  wrong  for  them  to  marry  even  one  wife; 
it  certainly  would  be  unconstitutional  for  either  the  Con- 
gress or  the  states  to  pass  n  law  compelling  all  people  to 
marry  at  a  certain  age,  because  it  would  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  conscience  among  the  Shakers,  and  tney 
would  be  prohibited  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 

"  From  the  foregoing  revelation,  given  through  Joseph 
the  seer,  it  will  be  seen  that  God  has  actually  commanded 
some  of  his  servauts  to  take  more  wives,  and  has  pointed 
out  certain  duties  in  regard  to  the  marriage  ceremony, 
showing  that  they  must  be  married  for  time  and  for  all 
eternity,  and  showing  the  advantages  to  be  derived  in  a 
future  state  by  this  eternal  nniou,  and  showing  still  fur- 
ther that  if  they  refused  to  obey  this  command,  after  hav- 
ing the  law  revealed  to  them,  they  should  be  damned. 
This  revelation,  then,  makes  it  a  matter  of  conscience 
among  all  the  Latter-day  Snints ;  and  they  embrace  it  as 
a  part  and  portion  of  their  religion,  aud  verily  believe 
that  they  canuot  be  saved  and  reject  it.    Has  Congress 

Sower,  then,  to  pass  laws  'prohibiting*  the  Church  of 
esus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  '  the  free  exercise*  of  this 
article  of  their  religion  f  Have  any  of  the  states  or  terri- 
tories a  constitutional  right  to  pass  laws '  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  of  the  religion'  which  the  Church  of  the 
Saints  conscientiously  aud  sincerely  believe  to  be  essen- 
tial to  their  salvation  t    No ;  they  have  no  such  right. 

"The  Latter-day  Saints  have  the  most  implicit  con- 
fidence In  all  the  revelations  given  through  Joseph  the 
Prophet ;  aud  they  would  much  sooner  lay  down  their  lives 
and  suffer  martyrdom  than  to  deny  the  least  revelation 
that  was  ever  given  to  him.  In  one  of  the  revelations 
through  him  we  read  that  God  raised  up  wise  men  and 
inspired  them  to  write  the  Constitution  of  our  country, 
that  the  freedom  of  the  people  might  be  maintained,  ac- 
cording to  the  free  agency  which  he  had  given  to  them ; 
that  every  man  might  be  accountable  to  God  and  not  to 
man,  so  far  as  religious  doctrines  and  conscience  are  con- 
cerned. And  the  more  we  examine  that  sacred  instru- 
ment framed  by  the  wisdom  of  our  illustrious  fathers, 
the  more  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  an  invincible 
power  controlled,  dictated,  and  guided  them  iu  laying  the 
foundation  of  liberty  and  freedom  upon  this  great  west- 
ern hemisphere.  To  this  land  the  Mohammedan,  the 
Hindu,  the  Chinese  can  emigrate,  and  each  bring  with 
him  his  score  of  wives  and  bis  hundred  children,  and  the 
glorious  Constitution  of  our  country  will  not  interfere 
with  his  domestic  relations.  Under  the  broad  banner  of 
the  Constitution,  he  is  protected  in  all  his  family  associa- 
tions; none  have  a  right  to  tear  auy  of  his  wives  or  his 
children  from  him.  So,  likewise,  under  the  broad  folds 
of  the  Constitution,  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Utah  have  the  right  to  pass  laws  regulating  their 
matrimonial  relations,  and  protecting  each  of  their  citizens 
in  the  right  of  marrying  one  or  many  wives,  as  the  case 
may  be.  If  Congress  should  repeal  those  laws,  they  could 
not  do  so  on  the  ground  of  their  being  unconstitutional. 
And  even  if  Congress  should  repeal  them,  there  still 
would  be  no  law  in  Utah  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of 
that  religious  right ;  neither  do  the  citizens  of  Utah  feel 
disposed  to  pass  such  an  unconstitutional  act  which 
would  infringe  upon  the  most  sacred  rights  of  conscience. 
*•  Tradition  and  cnstom  have  great  influence  over  na- 
tions. Long-established  customs,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
become  sacied  inthe  estimation  of  maukina.  Those  na- 
tions who  have  been  accustomed  from  time  immemorial 
to  the  practice  of  what  is  called  polygamy  would  consider 
a  law  abolishing  it  as  the  very  height  of  injustice  and  op- 
pression ;  the  very  idea  of  being  limited  to  the  one-wife 
system  wonld  be  considered  not  only  oppressive  and  un- 
just, but  absolutely  absurd  and  ridiculous:  it  would  be 
considered  an  innovation  upon  the  long -established 
usages,  customs,  and  laws  of  numerous  and  powerful 
nations ;  an  Innovation  of  the  most  dangerous  character, 
calculated  to  destroy  the  most  sacred  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  family  associations— to  upset  the  very  founda- 
tions of  Individual  rights,  rendered  dear  and  sacred  by 
being  handed  down  to  them  from  the  most  remote  ages 
of  antiquity. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  European  nations  who  have 
been  for  centuries  restricted  by  law  to  the  one-wife  theory 
would  consider  it  a  shocking  Innovation  upon  the  cus- 
toms of  their  fathers  to  abolish  their  restrictive  laws,  and 
to  give  freedom  and  liberty,  according  to  the  plurality 
system.  It  is  custom,  then,  in  a  great  degree,  that  forms 
the  conscience  of  nations  and  individuals  in  regard  to  the 
marriage  relationships.    Custom  causes  four  fifths  of  the 


pomilution  of  the  globe  to  decide  that  polygamy,  as  it  Is 
called,  is  a  good  aud  not  an  evil  practice ;  custom  causes 
the  balance,  or  the  remaining  fifth,  to  decide  in  opposition 
to  the  great  majority. 

"  Those  individuals  who  have  strength  of  mind  suffi- 
cient to  divest  themselves  entirely  from  tbe  influence  of 
custom,  and  examine  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  wives 
tinder  tbe  light  of  reason  and  revelation,  will  be  forced  to 
the  conclnsiou  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  divine  origin ;  that 
it  was  embraced  and  practiced  under  tbe  divine  sanction 
by  the  most  righteous  men  who  ever  lived  ou  the  earth : 
holy  prophets  and  patriarchs,  who  were  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost — who  were  en  wrapt  in  the  visions  of  the  Al- 
mighty— who  conversed  with  holy  angels — who  saw  God 
face  to  face,  and  talked  with  him  as  a  man  talks  with  his 
friend— were  *  polygamUts,'  that  is,  they  had  many  wives, 
raised  up  many  children  by  them,  and  were  never  re- 
proved by  the  Holy  Ghost,  nor  by  angels,  nor  by  the  Al- 
mighty, for  believing  in  and  practicing  such  a  doctrine ; 
on  the  contrary,  each  one  of  these  *  polygamists'  received 
by  revelation  promises  and  blessings  for  himself,  for  his 
wives,  and  for  his  numerous  children  bom  unto  him  by 
his  numerous  wives.  Moreover,  the  Lord  himself  gave 
revelation  to  different  wives  belonging  to  the  same  man, 
revealing  to  them  the  great  blessings  which  should  rest 
upon  their  posterity;  angels  also  were  sent  to  comfort 
aud  bless  them ;  and  in  no  instance  do  we  find  them  re- 
proved for  having  joined  themselves  in  marriage  to  a 

polygamist.'  Indeed,  the  Lord  himself  gave  laws,  not  to 
prohibit  'polygamy,' bat  showing  his  will  in  relation  to 
the  children  raised  up  by  the  different  wives  of  tbe  same 
man ;  and,  furthermore,  the  Lord  himself  actually  officiat- 
ed iu  giving  David  all  the  wives  of  Saul ;  this  occurred, 
too,  when  David  already  had  several  wives  which  he  had 

fireviously  taken :  therefore,  as  tbe  Lord  did  actually  give 
nto  David's  own  bosom  all  the  wives  of  Saul,  he  must 
not  only  have  sanctioned  'polygamy,*  but  established  and 
instituted  It  upon  a  sure  foundation  by  giving  the  wives 
himself,  the  same  as  he  gave  Eve  to  Adam.  Therefore 
those  who  are  completely  divested  from  the  influence  of 
national  customs,  aud  who  judge  concerning  this  matter 
by  the  Word  of  God,  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the 
plurality  of  wives  was  once  sanctioned,  for  many  ages,  by 
the  Almighty;  and  by  u  still  further  research  of  the  di- 
vine oracles,  they  And  no  intimations  that  this  divine  in- 
stitution was  ever  repealed.  It  was  an  institution  not 
originated  under  the  law  of  Moses,  but  it  was  of  a  far 
more  ancient  date;  and, instead  of  being  abolished  by 
that  law,  it  was  sanctioned  and  perpetuated:  and  wheu 
Christ  came  to  fulfil  that  law,  aud  to  do  it  away  by  the 
introduction  of  a  better  covenant,  he  did  not  abolish  the 
plurality  system:  not  being  originated  nuder  that  law,  it 
was  not  made  null  and  void  when  that  law  was  done 
away.  Indeed,  there  were  many  things  In  connection 
with  the  law  that  were  not  abolished  wheu  the  law  was 
fnlrtllcd;  as,  for  instance,  the  Ten  Commandments,  which 
the  people  under  the  Gospel  covenant  were  still  obliged 
to  obey;  and  until  we  can  find  some  law  of  God  abolish- 
ing and  prohibiting  a  plurality  of  wives,  we  are  compelled 
to  believe  It  a  divine  institution;  and  we  are,  furthermore, 
compelled  to  believe  that  if  this  institution  be  entered 
into  now,  under  the  same  principles  which  governed  the 
holy  prophets  and  patriarchs,  that  God  will  approbate  it 
now  as  much  as  he  did  then ;  and  that  the  persons  who 
do  thus  practice  it  conscientiously  and  sincerely  are  just 
as  honorable  in  the  sight  of  God  as  those  who  have  but 
one  wife.  And  that  which  is  honorable  before  God  should 
be  honorable  before  men ;  and  no  one  should  be  despised 
when  he  acts  in  all  good  conscience  npon  any  principle 
of  doctrine;  neither  should  there  be  laws  in  any  of  these 
states  or  territories  to  compel  any  individual  to  act  in 
violation  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience;  but  every 
one  should  be  left  in  all  matters  of  religion  to  his  own 
choice.  And  thus  become  accountable  to  God,  and  not  to 
his  fellow-man. 

"If  the  people  of  this  country  have  generally  formed 
different  conclusions  from  us  upon  this  subject,  and  if 
they  have  embraced  religious  which  are  more  congenial 
to  their  minds  than  the  religion  of  tbe  Saints,  we  say  to 
them  that  they  are  welcome  to  their  owu  religious  views; 
the  laws  should  not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  their 
religious  rights.  If  we  cannot  convince  you  by  reason 
nor  by  the  Word  of  God  that  your  religion  is  wrong,  we 
will  not  persecute  yon,  but  will  sustain  yon  in  the  privi- 
leges guaranteed  in  the  great  charter  of  American  liberty: 
we  ask  from  you  tbe  same  generosity— protect  as  in  the 
exercise  of  our  religious  rights— convince  us  of  our  errors 
of  doctrine,  if  we  have  any,  by  reason,  by  logical  argu- 
ments, or  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  we  will  be  ever  grate- 
ful for  the  information,  and  yon  will  ever  have  the  pleas- 
ing reflection  that  yon  have  been  the  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  God  of  redeeming  your  fellow-beings  from  the 
darkness  which  yon  may  see  enveloping  their  minds. 
Come,  then,  let  ns  reason  together,  and  try  to  discover 
the  true  light  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  our  tem- 

E1  or  eternal  happiness  •  and  if  we  disagree  in  oar 
ments,  let  ns  impute  it  to  the  weakness  and  imper- 
>ns  of  our  fallen  natures,  and  let  as  pity  each  other, 
and  endeavor  with  patience  and  meekness  to  reclaim  from 
error,  and  save  the  immortal  soul  from  an  endless  death." 
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This  document  was  not  officially  promulgated  at  Salt 
Lake  City  until  August  29,  1852  (Re ray,  ii,  112-130), 
when  it  was  given  to  a  great  conference,  to  be  thereaf- 
ter as  a  possession  unto  all  the  Saints  (Stenhouse,  p.  182 
sq.).     The  Prophet's  widow  at  once  denounced  it  as  a 
forgery,  and  with  four  of  her  sons  declaimed  against  it 
as  gravely  unjust  to  the  memory  of  their  husband  and 
father.   There  seems  to  be,  however,  no  ground  for  this 
protest.     Mormons  who  knew  Smith  and  afterwards 
Apostatized,  as  well  as  more  recent  apostate  Saints,  insist, 
after  a  most  searching  inquiry,  that  Smith  must  have 
been  the  author,  or  the  supposed  "  seer,"  of  this  "  revela- 
tion."   Says  Stenhouse :  "  The  sons  of  the  Prophet  have 
been  very  restive  under  the  imputation  of  polygamous 
practices  being  attributed  to  their  father.    They  have 
labored  indefatigably  in  decrying  polygamy,  and  have 
devoted  a  large  share  of  their  time,  talent,  ink,  and  pa- 
per in  hostility  to  it,  as  they  evidently  believe  it  is  both 
a  great  error  and  a  great  sin.     But  as  the  facts  of  Jo- 
seph's marital  relations  with  *  sisters'  who  claim  to  be 
his  '  wives,'  in  the  Mormon  sense,  are  overwhelming,  the 
sons,  in  denying  their  sire's  polygamy,  are  driven  to  the' 
alternative  of  silently  allowing  the  inevitable  charge  of 
practical '  free  love,'  *  adultery,'  or  whatever  others  may 
choose  to  call  it.   At  the  present  time  there  are  probably 
about  a  dozen  '  sisters'  in  Utah  who  proudly  acknowl- 
edge themselves  to  be  the  *  wives  of  Joseph,'  and  how 
many  others  there  may  have  been  who  held  that  rela- 
tionship *  no  man  knoweth.' .  . .  Mrs.  Emma  Smith  may 
feel  justified  in  denying  that  her  husband  was  a  polyg- 
amist ;  for  she  may  neither  assent  to  the  use  of  the  term 
nor  acknowledge  the  principle.    But  there  is  to  the  au- 
thor 8  mind  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  Joseph 
Smith  had  *  sealed'  to  him  a  large  number  of  women 
some  time  before  his  death,  many  of  whom  have  stated 
to  the  author  that  they  were  'the  wives  of  Joseph 
Smith;'  that  'Mrs.  Emma  Smith  was  aware  of  the  fact,' 
and  that  it  was  the  trouble  growing  out  of  the  discovery 
of  such  relationship  that  called  forth  the  revelation"  (p. 
185-188).    We  have  not  room  here  to  quote  further 
from  the  writings  and  sayings  of  the  Saints  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  pluralism."    In  the  article  on  Polygamy  the 
Mormon  position  will  be  carefully  considered.    Suffice 
it  to  say  here  that  the  practice  of  pluralism  is  now  car- 
ried to  great  lengths  among  the  Saints,  their  leading 
men  having  from  fifteen  to  forty  wives  each.     Mr. 
Young  is  known  to  have  nineteen  "real,  living  wives." 
"How  many  spiritual  wives  he  has  had,"  says  Mrs. 
Stenhouse  (Tell  it  Alt),  "it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 
Probably  he  himself  does  not  know  their  number.  Late- 
ly, I  believe,  he  has  been  making  his  will,  and,  if  so,  I 
suppose  he  has '  taken  count  of  alL'    He  has  besides  in 
various  parts  of  Utah  many  other  wives,  who  are  all 
more  or  less  provided  for;  but  they  are  of  little  account, 
and  he  seldom  or  never  sees  them.   The  nineteen  whom 
I  have  named  form  his  family  at  home,  as  I  may  say — 
are  all  under  his  own  roof,  or,  at  least,  they  live  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  are  known  to  every  one  of  his  wives"  (p. 
290).    The  universal  testimony  of  all  travellers  is  that 
if  the  effect  of  polygamy  has  not  been  to  corrupt  the 
morals  and  deteriorate  the  character  of  the  people,  it  has 
certainly  degraded  their  physical  condition.     It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  women  submit  to  a  yoke  which  they  ab- 
hor because  they  see  no  escape,  or  that  they  bend  to  it 
from  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty.    The  wives  generally 
live  apart,  in  some  instances  in  separate  houses.    The 
first  wife  is  practically  recognised  as  the  head,  though 
not  always  the  favorite  of  the  husband. 

We  quote  from  Mr.  Bowles's  pages,  who  epitomizes 
in  a  paragraph  the  common  testimony  of  all  observers 
against  the  polygamous  practices  of  the  Mormons  of 
Utah :  "  It  is  a  dreadful  state  of  society  to  any  of  fine 
feelings  and  true  instincts;  it  robs  married  life  of  all 
its  sweet  sentiment  and  companionship;  and  while 
it  degrades  woman,  it  brutalizes  man,  teaching  him  to 
despise  and  domineer  over  his  wives,  over  all  women. 
It  breeds  jealousy,  distrust,  and  tempts  to  infidelity ;  but 


the  police  system  of  the  Church  and  the  community  is 
so  strict  and  constant  that  it  i»  claimed  and  believed 
the  latter  vice  is  very  rare.  As  I  have  said,  we  had  lit- 
tle direct  communication  with  the  women  of  the  Saints, 
but  their  testimony  came  to  us  in  a  hundred  wars — sad, 
tragic,  heart-rending.  One  woman,  an  educated,  hand- 
some person,  as  yet  a  single  wife,  said,  with  bated  breath 
and  almost  hissing  fur}',  to  one  of  our  party  in  some 
aside  discussion  of  the  subject, *  Polygamy  is  tolerable 
enough  for  the  men,  but  it  is  hell  for  the  women!"* 
Even  stronger  and  more  heart-rending  is  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stenhouse.  The  hitter's  book,  Tell  it  All 
(Hartford,  Conn.,  1875,  12mo,  pp.  G23),  gives  the  story 
of  a  woman's  life  expeiience  in  Mormondom  in  such 
detail  that  it  really  constitutes  the  fullest  review  of 
pluralistic  life.  Her  husband's  work  is,  however,  more 
valuable  to  the  inquirer,  as  it  is  written  more  impartial- 
ly and  considerately.  And  his  picture  of  pluralism  has 
enough  to  sadden  the  most  cold-hearted.  Says  he :  "  To 
assert  that  any  true  woman  living  in  polygamy  is  in 
heart  and  soul  satisfied  and  happy,  is  to  simply  libel  her 
nature. . . .  The  women  are,  however,  not  alone  the  suf- 
ferers by  polygamy.  The  intelligent  of  the  fair  sex 
among  the  Mormons  will  readily  adroit  this,  and  some 
even  go  so  far  as  to  pity  their  husbands,  and  to  extend 
to  them  the  genuine  sympathy  of  their  hearts,  though 
polygamy  has  been  their  own  curse.  Whatever  else 
it  has  achieved,  polygamy  has  at  least  been  impartial 
with  the  sexes,  and  while  it  has  martyred  the  woman, 
it  has  not  failed  to  enslave  the  man.  ...  No  man  ever 
regained  his  senses  after  the  act  of  sealing  without  feel- 
ing that  he  had  fatally  wounded  the  wife  of  his  youth. 
It  is  a  cruelty  that  he  realizes  as  well  as  his  wife,  and 
he,  the  nominal  but  innocent  cause  of  her  wrong,  seeks 
to  assuage  her  sufferings  by  greater  kindness  and  ten- 
derness. But  no  smooth  words,  nor  the  sonl-speaking 
affection  of  his  eye,  can  heal  the  wound.  It  steals  her 
life  awflv,  and  in  her  true  heart  she  curses  the  dav  she 
ever  heard  of  Mormonism.  For  the  man  who  realizes 
and  shares  the  misery  of  his  wife,  the  future  life  is  but 
1  a  living  lie.'  Were  the  man  an  angel,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  act  justly  towards  two  or  twenty 
wives,  and  divide  to  each  the  full  measure  of  her  rights. 
.  .  .  Polygamy  may  be  the  marital  relation  of  the  sex- 
es in  heaven ;  it  may  be  the  *  celestial  law'  of  the  gods 
— of  that  there  is  no  discussion  or  dreaming ;  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  it  is  not  the  true  marital  relation 
of  the  sexes  upon  the  earth,  and  thirty  years  of  its 
practice  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  have 
stamped  it  as  a  withering  curse"  (p.  584-588). 

Pluralism,  then,  which  has  thus  far  failed  to  gain 
the  hearty  support  of  the  more  intelligent  Mormons, 
if  we  may  accept  Mr.  Stenhouse's  statement,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  gainsay  that  it  has,  reacted 
against  the  Church  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  not  only 
socially,  but  also  numerically ;  for  since  the  promulga- 
tion of  this  tenet  many  of  its  converts  have  quitted 
them,  and  their  progress  has  been  stayed  in  a  great 
measure.  Says  Mr.  Stenhouse:  "On  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1858,  it  was  published  in  the  Star.  It  fell  like  a 
thunder-bolt  upon  the  Saints,  and  fearfully  shattered  the 
mission.  The  British  elders,  who  in  their  ignorance 
had  been  denying  polygamy,  and  stigmatizing  their  op- 
ponents as  calumniators,  up  to  the  very  day  of  its  pub- 
lication, were  confounded  and  paralyzed,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  the  avenues  of  preaching  have  closed 
one  after  another,  and  the  mission  that  was  once  the  glory 
of  the  Mormon  Church  has  withered  and  shrivelled  into 
comparative  insignificance.  The  outside  world  misjudges 
the  Mormon  people  when  it  imagines  that  polygamy 
was  ever  a  favorite  doctrine.  Doubtless  to  some  few  it 
was  a  pleasant  revelation ;  but  it  was  not  so  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  for  they  resisted  it  until  they  were  com- 
pelled to  yield  their  opposition,  or  else  abandon  the 
Church  in  which  they  had  faith.  The  statistical  re- 
ports of  the  mission  in  the  British  Islands  (June  30, 
1858)  show  that  the  enormous  number  of  1776  persons 
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were  excommunicated  there  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  preaching  of  polygamy.  The  entire  Church  then 
numbered,  men,  women,  and  children  over  eight  years 
of  age,  80,690.  There  were  forty  'seventies'  and  eight 
'  high-priests'  [see  §  V,  below,  for  explanation  of  these 
terms]  from  Utah  in  Britain  at  that  time,  carrying 
with  them  a  powerful  personal  influence  to  help  the 
Saints  to  tide  over  the  introduction  of  this  doctrine. 
These  Utah  missionaries  were  aided  by  a  native  priest- 
hood of  2578  elders,  1854  priests,  1416  teachers,  834  dea- 
cons; and  yet  no  less  than  1776  recusants  were  excom- 
municated.' That  tells  its  own  tale.  That  all  these 
persona  withdrew  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Mormon 
Church  on  account  of  polygamy  would  be  an  unfair  in- 
ference. Still,  doubtless  polygamy  was  the  great  con- 
tributing cause  of  apostasy  then,  and  more  persons  have 
left  the  Mormon  communion  on  account  of  polygamy 
and  Brigham's  favorite  deity,  Adam  (which  he  first 
preached  in  October  of  the  same  year),  than  all  else  put 
together.  Few  of  the  Mormon  women  have  ever  ac- 
cepted polygamy  from  the  assent  of  their  judgments. 
They  have*  first  been  led  by  their  teachers  to  consider 
the  doctrine  true,  and  afterwards  have  been  afraid  to 
question  it.  Their  fears  have  counselled  submission. 
. . .  Brigham  Young,  with  all  the  commanding  influence 
of  his  position,  could  not  silence  the  murmuring  within 
his  own  domicile  until  he  threatened  to  divorce  all  his 
wives,  and  told  them  that,  if  they  despised  the  order  of 
heaven,  he  would  pray  that  the  curse  of  the  Almighty 
might  be  close  to  their  heels,  and  follow  them  all  the  day 
long  (Sermon,  Jidy  14, 1855,  in  the  Bowery,  Provo),  and 
even  all  that  violent  language  has  not  attained  the  end; 
their  hearts  revolt  as  much  to-day,  though  they  have 
schooled  themselves  into  submission  and  silence"  (p. 
201,202,588). 

We  append  the  preparations  and  the  wedding  cere- 
mony for  a  marriage  in  "  pluralism"  as  sketched  by  the 
apostle  Pratt : 

"When  the  day  set  apart  for  the  solemnization  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  has  arrived,  the  bridegroom  and  his 
wife,  and  also  the  bride,  together  with  their  relatives  and 
such  other  guests  as  may  be  invited,  assemble  at  the  place 
which  they  nave  appointed.  The  scribe  then  proceeds  to 
take  the  names,  ages,  nattve  towns,  counties,  states,  and 
countries  of  the  parties  to  be  married,  which  he  carefully 
enters  on  record.  The  president,  who  is  the  prophet, 
seer,  and  revelator  over  the  whole  Church  throughout 
the  world,  and  who  alone  holds  the '  keys'  of  authority  in 
this  solemn  ordinance  (as  recorded  In  the  2d  and  5th  par- 
agraphs of  the  Revelation  on  Marriage),  calls  upon  the 
bridegroom  and  his  wife  and  the  bride  to  arise,  which 
they  do,  fronting  the  president.  The  wife  stands  on  the 
left  hand  of  her  husband,  while  the  bride  stands  on  her 
left.    The  president  then  puts  this  question  to  the  wife : 

14  'Are  you  willing  to  give  this  woman  to  your  husband 
to  be  his  lawful  and  wedded  wife  for  time  and  for  all  eter- 
nity ?  If  you  are,  yon  will  manifest  it  by  placing  her  right 
hand  within  the  right  hand  of  your  husband.* 

"The  right  hands  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride  being 
thus  joined,  the  wife  takes  her  hu-band  by  the  left  arm, 
as  if  iii  the  attitude  of  walking:  the  president  then  pro- 
ceeds to  ask  the  following  question  of  the  man: 

*'  '  Do  yon.  brother'  (calling  him  by  name),  *  take  sister* 
(calling  the  bride  by  her  name)  *  by  the  right  hand,  to  re- 
ceive her  unto  yourself,  to  be  your  lawful  and  wedded 
wife,  and  you  to  bo  her  lawful  and  wedded  husband,  for 
time  and  for  all  eternity,  with  a  covenant  and  promise  on 
your  part  that  you  will  fulfil  all  the  laws,  rite?,  and  ordi- 
nances pertaining  to  this  holy  mntrimony  hi  the  new  and 
everlasting  covenant,  doing  this  in  the  presence  of  God, 
angels,  and  these  witnesses,  of  your  own  free-will  and 
choice?' 

"The  bridegroom  answers,  'Yes.'  The  president  then 
pats  the  question  to  the  bride : 

'*  'Do  yon,  sister*  (calling  her  by  name),  'take  brother' 
(palling  him  by  name) '  by  the  right  hand,  and  give  your- 
self to  him  to  be  his  lawful  and  wedded  wife  for  time 
and  for  all  eternity,  with  a  covenant  and  promise  on  your 
part  that  you  will  fulfil  all  the  laws,  rites,  and  ordinan- 
ces pertaining  to  this  holy  matrimony  in  the  new  and 
everlasting  covenant,  doing  this  in  the  presence  of  God. 
angels,  and  these  wituesses,  of  your  own  free-will  and 
choice?' 

"  The  bride  answers, '  Yes.'   The  president  then  says : 

"'In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  holy  priesthood,  I  pronounce  vou  legally 
and  lawfully  husband  and  wife  for  time  and  for  all  eter- 
nity ;  and  I  seal  upon  you  the  blessings  of  the  holy  resur- 


rection, with  power  to  come  forth  in  the  morning  of  the 
first  resurrection,  clothed  with  glory,  immortality,  and 
eternal  lives ;  and  I  seal  upon  yon  the  blessings  of  thrones, 
and  dominions,  and  principalities,  and  powers,  and  exal- 
tations, together  with  the  blessings  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob ;  and  say  unto  yon,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply 
and  replenish  the  earth,  that  you  may  have  joy  and  re- 
joicing in  your  posterity  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
All  these  blessings,  together  with  all  other  blessings  per- 
taining to  the  new  ana  everlasting  covenant,  I  seal  upon 
your  heads,  through  your  faithfulness  unto  the  end,  by 
the  authority  of  the  holy  priesthood,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen.' 

14  The  scribe  then  enters  on  the  general  record  the  date 
and  place  of  the  marriage,  together  with  the  names  of  two 
or  three  witnesses  who  were  present"  {The  Seer,  p.  82). 

"  The  reader  will  observe  that,  in  this  ordinance  of 
polygamic  sealing,  the  husband  and  the  young  bride 
are  each  asked  the  question,  are  you  '  doing  this  in  the 
presence  of  God,  angels,  and  these  witnesses,  of  your 
own  free-will  and  choice,1  while  the  question  put  to  the 
wife  carefully  avoids  the  issue  that  would  instantly 
arise  between  her  wounded,  bleeding  heart  and  the 
falsehood  that  would  be  forced  from  her  trembling  lips 
if  she  essayed  to  utter  that  it  was  of  her  'own  free-will 
and  choice.'  That  poor  '  victim'  is  but  asked  if  she 
has  been  subdued  and  is  '  willing  to  give  this  woman' 
to  her  husband"  (Stenhouse,  p.  687).  It  should  be  added 
that  the  Mormon  president  possesses  the  papal  preroga- 
tive of  annulling  all  marriages  contracted  under  his 
sanction  (Mrs.  Stenhouse,  p.  654  sq.) ;  a  prerogative 
which  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  source  of  wealth  and  pow- 
er. As  to  marriages  celebrated  without  his  authority, 
they  are  ipso  facto  void,  in  foro  conscientue.  Conse- 
quently either  man  or  woman  is  at  liberty  to  desert  an 
unbelieving  spouse  and  take  another.  Marriage,  it  may 
be  stated  here  also,  is  allowed  within  near  degrees;  a 
man  may  marry  two  sisters,  a  niece,  and  mother  and 
daughter,  and  even  a  half-sister. 

8.  Other  Practices. — There  appears  to  be  no  prescribed 
ritual  for  the  burying  of  the  dead,  and  there  is  but  lit* 
tie  of  the  true  devotional  element  in  any  of  the  religious 
exercises  of  the  Mormons.  Their  ordinary  worship  con- 
sists of  prayers,  with  addresses,  often  of  a  very  homely 
character,  and  hymns.  The  duties  of  private  prayer, 
meditation,  communion  with  God,  self-examination,  are 
seldom  or  never  spoken  of.  "Every  household,"  says 
Stenhouse, "  is  instructed  to  have  morning  and  evening 
prayers.  The  father  gathers  his  children  around  him, 
and  all  kneeling,  he  prays  for  revelation,  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  for  himself  and  family ;  then  in  turn  comes  every 
order  of  priesthood.  '  Bless  Brigham  Young,  bleas  him ; 
may  the  heavens  be  opened  unto  him,  angels  visit  and 
instruct  him ;  clothe  him  with  power  to  defend  thy  peo- 
ple, and  to  overthrow  all  who  rise  up  against  him ;  bless 
him  in  his  basket  and  in  his  store,  multiply  and  increase 
him  in  wives,  children,  flocks  and  herds,  houses  and 
lands — make  him  very  great,'  etc  After  Brigham  has 
been  properly  remembered,  then  come  his  councillors, 
the  apostles,  the  high-priests,  the  seventies,  the  elders, 
the  priests,  the  teachers,  the  deacons,  and  the  Church 
universal.  Another  divergence  is  made  in  remembrance 
of  the  president  of  the  Conference,  and  the  president  of 
that  particular  '  branch1  where  the  family  resides,  and 
every  officer  in  it.  All  are  prayed  for— if  the  father  does 
his  duty.  The  power  and  the  greatness  of  the  '  king- 
dom' that  is  to  roll  on  till  it  fills  the  whole  earth,  and 
subjugates  all  earthly  and  corrupt  man-made  govern- 
ments, are  specially  urgent  All  nations  are  to  weaken 
and  crumble  to  pieces,  and  Zton  is  to  go  forth  in  her 
strength,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  till  the  priesthood 
shall  .  .  .  'reign  and  rule  and  triumph,  and  God  shall 
be  our  king' "  (p.  657, 558).  Very  gross  irreverence  is 
often  shown  during  public  worship.  There  is  in  their 
chief  town,  Salt  Lake  City,  an  immense  tabernacle, 
where  their  religious  services  are  held,  and  where  one 
or  more  of  their  prophets  preach  to  them  every  Sabbath. 
"The  gatherings  and  services,"  says  Mr.  Bowles,  de- 
scribing a  service  which  he  attended  {Our  New  West,  p. 
248),  "  both  in  speaking  and  singing,  reminded  me  of 
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the  Methodist  camp-meetings  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago.  The  ringing,  as  on  the  Utter  occasions,  was  the 
beat  pure  of  the  exercises— simple,  sweet,  and  fervent. 
'Daughter  of  Zion,'aa  sung  by  the  Urge  choir  one  Sun- 
day morning,  was  prayer,  sermon,  Bong,  and  all.  The 
preacher  that  day  was  apostle  Richards;  but  beyond 
netting  forth  the  superiority  of  the  Mormon  Church 
system,  through  its  presidents,  councils,  bishops,  elders, 
and  seventies,  for  the  work  marie  incumbent  upon  Chris- 
tians, and  claiming  that  iu  preacliera  were  inspired  like 
those  of  old,  his  discourse  was  a  rambling,  unimpres- 

Lord's  Supper]  is  administered  even1  Sunday,  water  be- 
ing used  instead  of  wine,  and  the  distribution  proceeds 
among  the  whole  congregation,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, numbering  from  three  to  fire  thousand,  while  the 
singing  and  the  preaching  are  in  progress.  The  prayers 
are  few  and  simple,  undislinguishable,  except  in  these 
characteristics,  from  those  heard  in  all  Protestant  church- 
es, and  the  congregation  all  join  in  the  Amen."  (Comp. 
Qu.  Ret.  exxil,  483-488;  Oil i van t,  p.  64,  and  Appendix 
A, p.  1 19, 147 ;  Roe,  p.  106  so.)  When  the  Temple  is  com- 
pleted, it  is  intended,  as  the  founder  ordered,  to  establish 
sacrifices  and  every  ordinance  belonging  to  the  priest- 
hood as  tbey  existed  prior  to  Moses's  day  (Cnmprml.  p. 
177).  There  are  also  some  secret  ceremonies,  of  which 
very  different  accounts  have  been  given.  The  mast  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  "mysteries  of  the  Endowment 
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//oust,"  where  the  marriage  ceremony  is  performed. 
Stenhouse  tells  us  that "  within  its  portals  arc  perfurmed 
all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  that  hold  Mormunisra  to- 
gether," but  he  reveals  nothing,  probably  because  be  is 
bound  by  oaths  to  terrestrial  secrecy.  He  indicates,  how- 
ever, that  the  importance  of  these  secrets  has  been  overes- 
timated. Mrs.  Stenhouse  gives  a  detailed  dencripi  ion  of 
her  own  experience  in  the  Endowment  House,  and  it  cui> 
0  una  the  sUtemenlo fan  intelligent  gentle  man  who,  whr  u 
interrogated  shortlv  after  passing  through  the  house  by 
one  who  had  been  there—"  1  went  in  expecting  every- 
thing; I  came  out  with  nothing."  (Thuae  desiring  full 
deuUs  rnay  coiuult  Mrs.  Stcnhrmae,  rttf  a  .1  fl,  eh.  xxv.) 
V.  IfierarrAfcul  Orgtiaaation.— Mormon  ism  is  a  pure 
theocracy;  ita  priesthood,  who  rule  iu  matters  tempo- 
ral and  ecclesiastical,  make  up  about  one  fifth  of  the 
male  members.  They  are  recognised  because  of  the 
declaration  made  by  prophet  Smith  as  "  the  channel 
through  which  the  Almighty  commenced  revealing  hie 
glory  at  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  thia  earth,  and 
through  which  he  has  continued  to  reveal  himself  to 
the  children  of  men  to  the  present  time,  and  through 
which  be  will  make  known  his  purposes  to  the  end  of 
time"  (Campeml.  p.  170).  They  are  divided  into  various 
orders.  The  highest  is  the  tint  J'reridtmy,  composed 
of  three,  harmonious  in  represenulion  upon  the  earth 
with  "the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost"  in 
heaven,  and  the  successors  of  Peter,  James,  and  Johu  iu 
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tho  Gospel  Church.  Of  these,  the  first  is  primus  inter 
pares.  He  is  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Church, 
and  possesses  supreme  authority.  "Throughout  all 
Mormondom,"  says  Stenhouse, "  the  highest  rank  of  the 
priesthood  is  sacred,  and  all  councillors  are  but  aids. 
The  theory  is  that  a  president  is  nearer  to  '  the  throne' 
than  his  councillors,  and  though  the  latter  may  speak 
and  diffuse  their  measure  of  light,  at  the  moment  the 
president  is  ready  to  decide  what  shoidd  be  done,  the 
Lord  will  give  him  direction"  (p.  560).  The  second  of- 
fice in  point  of  dignity  is  that  of  Patriarch,  whose  sole 
duty  is  to  administer  blessings.  He  is  appointed  by  the 
Church  for  life.  Then  follows  the  council  of  "The 
Twelve,"  whose  functions  are  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance. They  ordain  all  other  officers,  elders,  priests, 
teachers,  and  deacons;  they  baptize,  administer  the  sac- 
raments, and  take  the  lead  in  all  meetings.  Next  come 
the  Seventies  (of  whom  there  are  many).  They  are  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  "  Twelve  Apostles,"  and  are  the 
great  propagandists,  missionaries,  and  preachers  of  the 
body.  The  fifth  order  is  that  of  High-priests,  composed 
usually  of  men  advanced  in  years.  Their  duty  is  to 
officiate  in  all  the  offices  of  the  Church  when  there  are 
no  higher  officers  present.  After  these  come  the  Bish- 
ops, who  are  "  overseers"  of  the  Church  chiefly  in  secu- 
lar matters,  attending  to  the  registration  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  the  support  of  "  literary  concerns" 
(such  as  newspapers  and  magazines),  house -visiting, 
and  the  settlement  of  private  grievances.  The  duties 
of  the  Elders  are  not  very  precise ;  they  are  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  meetings,  and  exercise  a  general 
surveillance  over  the  Priests,  who  correspond  to  the 
"fixed  ministry"  of  other  sects;  i.  e.  they  preach,  ex- 
hort, and  expound  the  Scriptures.  The  lowest  orders 
are  the  Teachers  and  Deacons;  the  former  are  simply 
assistants  to  the  priests,  elders,  and  bishops,  and  act  as 
catechists ;  the  latter  are  Church-collectors,  treasurers, 
etc.  The  whole  priesthood  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  Melchizedek  and  the  Aaronic  To  the  first  belong 
the  offices  of  apostle,  seventy,  patriarch,  high-priest, 
and  elder;  to  the  second,  those  of  bishop,  priest,  teach- 
er, and  deacon.  The  latter  can  be  held  only  by  "  literal 
descendants  of  Aaron,"  who  are  pointed  out  by  special 
revelation.  Besides  these  office-bearers,  there  is  also  the 
Standing  High  Council,  to  settle  difficulties  among  be- 
lievers. This  consists  of  eighteen  (at  first  twelve)  high- 
priests,  appointed  by  ballot,  with  one  or  three  presidents, 
being  the  first  president  alone,  or  with  his  assessors. 
After  the  evidence  has  been  heard,  and  the  accusers, 
accused,  and  a  certain  number  of  councillors,  from  two 
to  six,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  have  spo- 
ken, the  president  gives  his  decision,  and  calls  on  the 
other  members  to  sanction  it.  Sometimes  a  case  is  re- 
heard; in  special  difficulties  recourse  is  had  to  revela- 
tion. Every  "  stake"  and  separate  church  is  governed 
by  its  own  "High  Council,"  with  a  similar  constitution 
and  procedure,  and  with  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
High  Council.  General  affairs  are  managed  by  Confer- 
ences, held  April  6  in  each  year.  At  these,  which  some- 
times last  several  days,  the  first  presidency  *nd  other 
office-bearers  are  sustained  in  office  by  vote,  always 
unanimous,  of  the  meetings ;  vacancies  are  filled,  reports 
on  various  subjects  are  read,  prayers  are  offered,  ad- 
dresses delivered,  hymns  and  anthems  sung,  etc.  (see 
Mill  Star,  passim ;  Burton,  p.  367  sq. ;  Qu,  Rev.  exxii, 
488).  "  This  great  net- work  of  priesthood,  which  cov- 
ers everything,  and  the  influence  of  which  permeates 
everything,"  says  Stenhouse, "  is  the  key  to  the  power 
of  their  president  over  the  Saints  in  Zion.  Through  the 
priesthood  he  can  sway  them  at  his  will.  ...  As  seen 
in  all  the  Conference  minutes,  the  people  are,  by  their 
own  free  voting,  made  responsible  for  everything  that 
is  done,  and  when  once  they  have  [as  they  are  obliged 
to  do  by  fear  of  persecution  or  excommunication],  by 
uplifted  hand  before  heaven,  expressed  their  wish,  it 
becomes  their  duty  and  obligation  to  sustain  it"  (p.  566). 
In  theory,  the  Mormons  recognise  the  right  of  private 


judgment;  in  fact,  the  attempt  to  exercise  that  right 
has  always  been  hazardous.  The  whole  duty  of  a  Mor- 
mon consists  in  thinking  and  doing  as  he  is  told,  even 
as  regards  his  most  private  and  personal  affairs.  The 
president  may  order  or  forbid  a  man  to  marry ;  a  bishop 
may  at  any  time  enter  any  Mormon's  house,  and  issue 
what  orders  he  pleases.  All  Saints  are  compelled  to 
deal  only  at  the  authorized  shops  and  stores,  which  are 
managed  on  the  co-operative  principle  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church.     By  means  of  a  constant  system  of  espion- 
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age  any  breach  of  rules  is  promptly  noticed,  and  if  it  be 
persisted  in  the  offender  is  cut  off  from  the  Church. 
Persons  are  even  excommunicated  without  anv  reason 
assigned,  and,  on  complaining,  are  told  that  their  crime 
will  in  due  time  come  to  light;  it  being  held  that  if 
any  man  fails  in  obedience  to  the  priesthood  in  any  re- 
spect he  must  have  committed  some  great  crime,  where- 
by he  has  lost  the  Spirit  of  God  (Ollivant,  p.  86,  87). 
Indeed,  all  the  arrangements  at  Utah  are  admirably 
suited  to  maintain  obedience.  Every  means  are  adopt- 
ed to  prevent  any  but  the  chief  men  from  accumulating 
money;  so  that  while  a  man  can  live  from  hand  to 
mouth  in  some  comfort,  he  cannot  save  anything.  The 
majority,  therefore,  are  virtually  dependants  in  Utah 
(Ollivant,  p.  47, 101).  If  any  man  secedes,  or  is  cast 
out,  all  Mormons  are  forbidden  to  have  any  intercourse 
with  him,  even  to  give  him  food  or  shelter;  and  some- 
times violence,  even  to  death,  has  been  used.  All 
"  Gentiles"  are  suspected,  and  every  means  are  used  to 
keep"  them  away  (sec  Rae,  p.  118-120;  Fraseris  Mag. 
June,  1871,  p.  692). 

VI.  Propagandist*,  etc* — Missions  are  a  great  feature 
of  Mormonism.  Any  member  of  the  priesthood  is  liable 
to  be  sent,  at  the  will  of  the  president  on  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, at  short  notice  to  "  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Gen- 
tiled."  "  Joseph  Smith,  the  prophet,"  says  Pres.  George 
A.  Smith, "  enjoined  upon  the  twelve  apostles  that  they 
should  preach  the  gospel  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  wherever  they  could  not  go  to  send  the  same,  that 
all  nations  might  be  faithfully  warned  of  the  restoration 
of  the  everlasting  gospel  in  all  its  purity  and  fulness  fur 
the  salvation  of  mankind,  and  the  near  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  his  reign  of 
righteousness  upon  the  earth"  (Ans.  to  Questions,  p. 80). 
The  zeal  and  activity  of  these  emissaries,  though  it 
has  been  much  exaggerated,  is  still  remarkable.  The 
Mormon  presidents  are  good  judges  of  character,  and  it 
seems  to  be  their  plan  to  select  the  restless  and  enter- 
prising spirits,  who,  perhaps,  may  threaten  disturbance 
at  home,  and  to  utilize  their  fanaticism,  while  they  flat- 
ter their  vanity,  by  sending  them  as  representatives  of 
the  Church  to  distant  fields  of  labor.  "  From  the  youth 
in  his  teens,"  says  Stenhouse,  "to  the  elder  in  hoary 
age,  all  the  brethren  are  subject  to  be  'called  on  mis- 
sion' at  any  time,  and  in  such  calls  no  personal  con- 
veniences are  ever  consulted.  Should  a  merchant  be 
wanted  for  a  '  mission,'  his  business  must  be  left  in  other 
hands,  and  his  affairs  be  conducted  by  other  brains;  so 
with  the  artisan,  the  mechanic,  the  farmer,  and  the 
ploughboy — they  must  in  their  way  do  the  best  they 
can.  Seed-time  or  harvest,  summer  or  winter,  pleasure 
or  important  work — nothing  in  which  they  are  engaged 
is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way.  If  poor,  and  the  family 
is  dependent  upon  the  outgoing  missionary,  that  must 
be  no  hinderancc — the  mission  is  given,  he  has  to  go, 
and  the  family  'trusts  in  the  Lord,'  and  in  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  bishop  P  (p.  668).  Their  method  of  es- 
tablishing a  mission  in  a  foreign  country  is  as  follows. 
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Among  their  converts,  taken  at  random  from  the  mixed 
population  of  the  Union,  there  are  natives  to  be  found 
of  every  nation  in  Europe.  They  select  a  native  of  the 
country  they  wish  to  attack,  and  join  him  as  interpreter 
to  the  other  emissaries  whom  they  are  about  to  despatch 
to  the  land  of  his  birth.  On  arriving  at  their  destina- 
tion, the  missionaries  are  supported  by  the  funds  of  the 
Church  till  they  can  maintain  themselves  out  of  the 
offerings  of  their  proselytes.  Meanwhile  they  employ 
themselves  in  learning  the  language  and  circulating 
tracts  in  defence  of  their  creed,  and  then  sit  down  to 
the  weary  task  of  translating  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
By  this  process  they  have  formed  churches  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Iceland, 
Germany,  Palestine,  the  Pacific  Isles,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Malta,  Gibraltar,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands;  and,  besides  these,  they  have  also  sent 
missionaries  to  Siam,  Ceylon,  China,  Hindostan,  the 
West  Indies,  Guiana,  and  Chili.  The  Book  of  Mormon 
has  been  published  in  French,  German,  Italian,  Danish, 
Polynesian,  and  Welsh.  Besides  various  tracts  which 
are  circulated  by  these  missionaries,  they  have  estab- 
lished regular  periodicals  in  English,  German,  French, 
Welsh,  and  Danish.  We  should  observe,  however,  that 
of  the  missions  above  enumerated,  those  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  Icelandic  countries,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands 
have  alone  been  really  successful.  In  England  they 
preached  first  in  the  summer  of  1837,  and  at  their  April 
Conference  in  1841  there  was  represented  a  total  of 
5184  persons  baptized.  Of  these,  106  were  ordained  el- 
ders, 303  priests,  169  teachers,  and  63  deacons.  Besides 
these,  800  souls  had  emigrated  to  "build  up  Zion  at 
Nanvoo."  In  Denmark,  at  the  beginning  of  1853,  they 
possessed  1400  baptized  converts,  and  had  also  despatched 
297  more  to  Utah.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  they  bap- 
tized thousands  before  their  mission  had  been  estab- 
lished twenty  months.  These  proselytes  were  all  pre- 
viously Christians,  converted  from  heathenism.  The 
other  foreign  missions  have  as  yet  only  succeeded  in 
making  a  very  small  number  of  proselytes.  In  Great 
Britain,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  promulgation  of  the 
doctrine  of  "  pluralism"  has  seriously  checked  the  prog- 
ress of  Mormonism.  Of  the  converts  made  from  1840 
to  1854  in  the  different  missions,  17,195  emigrated  to 
this  country  to  "  strengthen  Zion."  Up  to  1860  about 
30,000  Mormons  had  come,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  there  have  probably  been  25,000  more,  making 
a  contribution  to  America  of  a  round  55,000  souls.  And 
yet  these  figures  do  not  even  distantly  convey  the 
spread  of  Mormonism  in  Europe.  The  very  sons  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets  testify,  on  their  return  to  Utah 
from  European  missions,  that  "  they  never  knew  what 
Mormonism  was  .  .  .  till  they  went  abroad  to  preach. 
...  It  is  especially  the  British  mission,  with  latterly 
the  Scandinavian,  that  has  built  up  Utah"  (Stenhouse, 
p.  11).  The  Mormons,  the  world  over,  are  estimated  at 
no  less  than  250,000  souls,  80,000  of  whom  live  in  Utah 
Territory. 

Several  schisms  have  taken  place,  but  they  have  thus 
far  but  very  inconsiderably  affected  "  the  Church  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints."  The  first  departure  from  the  main 
body  was  occasioned  in  1852  by  the  widow  and  sons  of 
the  founder  of  Mormonism  on  the  publication  of  the 
revelation  authorizing  polygamy,  the  genuineness  of 
which  they  denied.  They  bear  the  title  of  "  The  Re- 
organized Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints," 
and  have  their  head-quarters  at  Nauvoo.  Their  chief 
feature  is  the  rejection  of  "pluralism,"  and  all  that 
gathers  about  that  practice.  Neither  do  they  approve 
of  the  political  schemes  of  Brigham  Young  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  in  Utah.  Joseph  Smith,  the  son 
of  the  Prophet,  is  regarded  by  them  as  the  true  living 
head  of  the  Church,  and  under  his  direction  they  have 
established  themselves  in  the  place  pointed  out  by  their 
founder  as  the  site  of  the  "  New  Zion."  Their  number, 
which  is  inconsiderable,  will  probably  be  largely  in- 
creased soon,  if  polygamy  is  not  abandoned  in  Utah. 


"Young  Joseph"  is  peculiarly  "favored"  with  "vis- 
ions," and  "  visits  of  angels,"  and  "  gifts  of  tongues," 
"interpretations,"  and  "powers  of  healing;"  and  these 
worshippers  "  cast  out"  all  the  devils  that  come  in  their 
way.  Some  of  their  elders  and  prophets  have  been  in 
Utah,  and  there  "  added  numbers  to  the  New  Church, 
and  shook  the  faith  of  many  more  in  Brigham"  (Sten- 
house, p.  629).  Another  branch  of  the  Church  has  re- 
cently established  itself  at  Independence,  Mo.,  they  re- 
garding this  place  as  the  supposed  site  of  the  New  Je- 
rusalem. But  this  branch  only  counts  an  insignificant 
membership.  The  most  powerful  opposition  to  Mor- 
monism came  out  of  its  own  midst  in  the  beginning  of 
1869,  when  a  large  number  of  influential  Saints  quit- 
ted the  main  body,  and  formed  themselves  into  an  inde- 
pendent organization  in  Utah,  and  right  in  Salt  Lake 
City  itself.  They  first  assumed  the  name  of  "  Church 
of  Zion,"  and  have  been  holding  religious  services  in  a 
hall  built  by  Young  for  his  own  disciples,  beginning 
Dec.  19, 1869.  "  Of  all  the  apostasies  from  the  Mormon 
Church,"  says  Stenhouse,  "  this  was  the  most  formida- 
ble, and  has  done  more  damage  to  the  position  of  Brig- 
ham Young  than  all  of  them  put  together.  The  preach- 
ing of  the  'reformers'  [as  they  were  called]  first  shook 
the  people's  confidence  in  the  Prophet;  and,  as  they 
travelled  further,  it  has  led  many  of  them  out  of  Mor- 
monism altogether"  (p.  643;  comp.  p.  630  sq.).  The 
leading  "  reformers,"  who  were  originally  distinguished 
as  advocates  of  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  as  op- 
posed to  the  despotism  of  the  priesthood,  have  since 
become  zealous  propagators  of  spiritualistic  views ;  but, 
as  they  are  all  of  a  superior  class,  they  have  had  liber- 
ality enough  not  to  seek  to  carry  their  companions  with 
them,  and,  while  the  movement  has  been  subject  to 
more  or  less  change  since  it  first  started,  there  still  re- 
mains enough  to  characterize  it  as  the  beginning  of  a 
"liberal"  Christian  Church.  The  Church  structure 
which  they  have  erected,  first  christened  "  Church  of 
Zion,"  has  been  changed  to  "The  Liberal  Institute," 
and  there  lecturers,  male  and  female,  of  every  shade  of 
opinion  in  religion,  politics,  or  science,  can  speak  for  the 
edification  of  Saint  and  sinner.  "The  Liberal  Insti- 
tute," says  Stenhouse, "  is  the  Faneuil  Hall  of  Utah,  and 
from  its  platform  will  go  forth  facts  of  history  and  sci- 
ence that  will  work  in  a  few  years  a  grander  revolution 
among  the  Saints  than  would  the  presence  of  ten  thou- 
sand troops,  or  any  other  movement  that  could  possibly 
be  construed  into  '  persecution/  " 

VII.  Literature, — The  publications  of  *he  Saints  are 
very  numerous.  A  pretty  full  account  of  their  work  in 
this  direction  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Stenhouse  in  an  Ap- 
pendix (ii)  to  his  work,  p.  741  sq.  Mr.  Burton  has  also 
compiled  a  list,  and  both  these  should  be  consulted  by 
any  seeking  detailed  information  regarding  Mormonism. 
See,  however,  especially,  A  Compendium  of  the  Faith 
and  Doctrine*  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  (1857) ;  Letters  exhibiting  the  most  prominent 
Doctrines  of  the  Church,  etc.,  by  Elder  Orson  Spencer 
(5th  ed.  1866) ;  Sacred  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  for 
the  Church,  etc.  (12th  ed.  1863) ;  Tracts,  chiefly  those 
by  Orson  Pratt ;  The  Millennial  Star,  a  periodical  pub- 
lished for  a  while  at  Liverpool  (15  vols,  up  to  1853); 
The  Evening  and  Morning  Star,  edited  by  W.  W.  Phelps 
(1832, 1833) ;  Times  and  Seasons,  founded  and  published 
at  Nauvoo  (1843  sq.) ;  The  Seer,  edited  by  Orson  Pratt, 
and  published  at  Washington ;  Deseret  News,  published 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  being  the  official  paper  of  Mormondom ; 
Voice  of  Warning  to  all  Nations,  by  Parly  P.  Pratt; 
Bennet,  Mormonism  Exposed  (Boston,  1842) ;  Kane,  The 
Mormons  (1850) ;  Mackay,  The  Mormons  (4th  ed.  Lond. 
1851);  Chandlers,  A  Visit  to  Salt  lake;  Burton,  City 
of  the  Saints;  an  Expedition  to  the  Valley  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  etc.,  with  an  authentic  A  ccount  of 
the  Mormon  Settlement,  etc,  by  Howard  Stansbury,  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  (Phila.  1852) ;  Lieut.  Gunnison,  History  of 
the  Mormons  (Phila.  1852);  Ferris,  Utah  and  the  Mor- 
mons— unfavorable  to  the  Saints,  but  full  of  valuable 
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information  (N.  Y.  1854) ;  Hyde,  Mormonism,  its  Lead- 
ers and  Designs  (N.  Y.  1857),  an  expose  by  a  former 
Mormon  elder;  Tucker,  Origin,  Rise,  and  Progress  of 
Mormonism  (N.  Y.  1867) ;  and  the  latest  and  best,  Sten- 
house,  The  Rocky  Mountain  Saints  (N.Y.  1873),  whose 
book  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  so  frequently. 
See  also  travels  like  Remy's  Journey  to  Great  Salt  Lake 
City,  Dixon's  New  America,  Rae's  Westward  by  Rail, 
and  Ollivant's  Breeze  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Among 
periodical  articles,  see  Revue  des  deux  Monies,  Sept. 

1853,  Feb.  1856,  Sept.  1859,  April,  1861 ;  Edinb,  Rev.  of 

1854,  p.  185  sq.;  Quart,  Rev.  April,  1867 ;  Fraser's  Mag. 
vols,  iii  and  iv,  new  series,  June  and  July,  1871 ;  Good 
Words,  June,  1866;  Blackwood's  Mag.  1867;  Brit.  Qu. 
Rev.  Jan.  1862;  London  Rev.  March,  1854,  art.  iv ;  July, 
1862,  art.  iii;  North  British  Rev.  Aug.  1863,  vol.  viii; 
Princeton  Rev.  Jan.  1862,  art.  ii;  Christian  Examiner, 
Jan.  to  May,  1858;  LitteWs  Living  Age,  1852, 1854,  and 
1856.     (J.H.W.) 

Mornay,  Philip  Duplkssis  de.    See  Du  Plessis. 

Morning  (properly  -.|52,  bdker,  Gen.  i,  5 ;  trpnAa, 
Matt,  xxi,  18),  the  early  part  of  the  day,  after  sunrise. 
The  break  of  day,  *>nsj,  shdchar,  was  at  one  period  of 
the  Jewish  polity  divided  into  two  parts,  in  imitation 
of  the  Persians ;  the  first  of  which  began  when  the  east- 
em,  the  second  when  the  western  division  of  the  horizon 
was  illuminated.  The  authors  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
divided  it  into  four  parts,  the  first  of  which  was  called 
in  Hebrew  "iHttJrt  pi^S*,  aijeleth  ha-shachar,  or  "the 

dawn  of  day,"  which  is  the  title  of  Psalm  xxii.  The 
Hebrews,  like  most  simple  people,  were  accustomed  to 

early  rising  (Q^SSJn,  Gen.  xix,  27,  etc.),  as  is  still  the 
Oriental  custom  (Hackett,  Illustrations  of  Scripture,  p. 
115  sq.).    See  Afternoon ;  Day;  Hour. 

Morning  Lecture.    See  Lecture. 

Morning  Sacrifice.    See  Daily  Offering. 

Morning  Service,  it  would  appear  from  the  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions,  was  regularly  performed  in  the  early 
Christian  Church.  The  order  observed  was  as  follow  j : 
"  It  began  with  the  sixty-third  psalm  (according  to  our 
arrangement), '  O  God,  thou  art  my  God ;  early  will  I 
seek  thee.'  After  this  followed  the  prayers  for  the  sev- 
eral orders  of  catechumens,  energumens,  candidates  for 
baptism,  and  penitents.  When  these  were  sent  away, 
there  followed  the  prayers  which  on  the  Lords-day 
began  the  communion  service.  After  the  prayer  for 
the  whole  state  of  the  Church  was  ended,  the  deacon 
exhorted  the  people  to  pray,  thus :  '  Let  us  beg  of  God 
his  mercies  and  compassions,  that  this  morning  and 
this  day,  and  all  the  time  of  our  pilgrimage,  may  be 
passed  by  us  in  peace  and  without  sin;  let  us  beg  of 
God  that  be  would  send  us  the  angel  of  peace,  and  give 
us  a  Christian  end,  and  be  gracious  and  merciful  unto 
us.  Let  us  commend  ourselves,  and  one  another,  to  the 
living  God,  by  his  only-begotten  Son.'  Immediately 
after  this  common  prayer  of  the  deacon  and  people  to- 
gether, the  bishop  offered  '  the  morning  thanksgiving/ 
in  the  following  words :  '  O  God,  the  God  of  spirits  and 
of  all  flesh,  with  whom  no  one  can  compare,  and  who 
art  above  all  need,  that  givest  the  sun  to  govern  the 
day,  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  to  govern  the  night, 
look  down  now  upon  us  with  the  eyes  of  thy  favor,  and 
receive  our  morning  thanksgivings,  and  have  mercy 
upon  us.  For  we  have  not  spread  forth  our  hands  to 
any  strange  god.  We  have  not  chosen  unto  ourselves 
any  new  god  among  us,  but  thou,  the  eternal  and  im- 
mortal God :  O  God,  who  bast  given  to  us  our  being 
through  Christ,  and  our  well-being  through  him  also, 
vouchsafe  by  him  to  make  us  worthy  of  everlasting 
life,  with  whom  unto  thee  be  glory,  honor,  and  adora- 
tion, in  the  Holy  Ghost,  world  without  end.  Amen.' 
After  this  the  deacon  bade  them  bow  their  heads,  and 
receive  the  bishop's  benediction  in  the  following  form : 
'  O  God,  faithful  and  true,  that  showest  mercy  to  thou- 


sands and  ten  thousands  of  them  that  love  thee ;  who 
art  the  friend  of  the  humble  and  defender  of  the  poor ; 
whose  aid  all  stand  in  need  of,  since  all  things  serve 
thee ;  look  down  upon  this  thy  people,  who  bow  their 
heads  unto  thee,  and  bless  with  thy  spiritual  benedic- 
tion ;  keep  them  as  the  apple  of  an  eye;  preserve  them 
in  piety  and  righteousness,  and  make  them  worthy  of 
everlasting  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  thy  beloved  Son, 
with  whom  with  thee  be  glory,  honor,  and  adoration, 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  forever,  world  without 
end.  Amen.'  The  deacon  then  dismissed  the  congre- 
gation with  the  usual  form—'  Depart  in  peace,' " 

Morocco  (or  Marocoo),  called  by  the  natives 
Maghreb-d-A  ksa,  L.  e. "  the  extreme  west,*'  an  empire  or 
sultanate  in  the  north-west  of  Africa,  is  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  Algeria,  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  S.by  a  line  which 
runs  from  Cape  Nun  (Lat.  28°  45'  43"  N.)  in  an  easterly 
direction  through  the  Sahara  to  the  Algerian  frontier, 
in  long.  2°  £.  It  includes  at  the  present  day  the  for- 
mer kingdoms  of  Maghrib,  Fez,  and  Taiilelet,  covering 
about  260,000  English  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  7,250,000,  according  to  Bchm  {Geographisches  Jahr- 
buch,  1866). 

The  inhabitants,  like  those  of  Barbary  (the  entire 
country  of  North  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Greater  At- 
las) in  general,  consist  of  Moors,  Berbers,  Arabs,  Negroes, 
and  Jews,  with  various  intermixtures  between  these 
races.  The  Arabians,  who  have  kept  their  identity  not- 
withstanding the  long  period  of  time  they  have  dwelt 
in  the  country,  are  mostly  given  to  cultivation  of  the 
land ;  indeed,  they  are  about  the  only  agriculturists  of 
the  country.  They  dwell  mainly  in  the  valleys.  The 
Moors  (q.v.)  are  the  most  numerous  in  the  cities,  and 
are  the  dominant  race  in  Morocco,  numbering  about 
4,000,000 ;  next  to  them  are  the  Berbers,  or  Amaziyehs, 
who  amount  to  about  8,000,000,  and  include  the  Ber- 
bers of  the  Riff  coast  and  the  Shelluks  of  the  Great  At- 
las. Very  few  Europeans  reside  in  Morocco.  The  state 
of  civilization  is  very  low,  and  many  of  the  Amaziyehs 
are  complete  savages.  Excepting  the  Jews  and  the 
few  Europeans,  the  whole  population  is  Mohammedan. 
The  negroes,  numbering  only  about  20,000,  were  gener- 
ally brought  into  the  country  as  slaves  from  Soudan, 
until  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade. 

The  country  is  generally  mountainous,  the  Atlas  range 
traversing  it  in  several  parallel  chains  from  the  south- 
west to  north-east,  and  sending  numerous  spurs  to  both 
the  coast  country  and  the  desert.  There  are,  however, 
many  level  tracts  throughout  Morocco,  especially  at  its 
western  and  eastern  extremities,  and  on  the  borders  of 
the  desert.  Morocco  is  divided  into  four  territories — 
Fez,  Morocco,  Suse,  and  Tafilelet,  For  convenience  of 
administration,  the  empire  is  subdivided  into  thirty- 
three  governments  or  districts  ("am mala'1), each  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  "  caid,"  whose  chief  duty  it  is 
to  collect  the  imposts ;  but  the  semi-independent  tribes 
are  ruled  by  their  own  chiefs,  and  scarcely  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  sultan.  The  government  is  purely 
despotic,  and  in  the  absence  of  written  laws  the  will 
of  the  sultan  and  his  subordinates  decides  everything. 
The  public  officials  eke  out  their  allowances  by  practic- 
ing extortion  on  those  under  their  charge,  and  are  in 
turn  plundered  by  their  superiors.  The  sovereign  of 
Morocco,  called  by  Europeans  emperor,  is  known  among 
his  subjects  as  sultan,  and  assumes  the  titles  of  £mu  - 
ufanumenin,  or  "  Prince  of  the  Believers,"  and  Khalifet- 
aUah-ji  chaUdhi,  or  "  Vicegerent  of  God  upon  Earth." 
The  title  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  but  does  not 
necessarily  descend  to  the  eldest  son.  The  revenue  of 
the  emperor  consists  of  a  tenth  upon  every  article  of 
consumption,  as  allowed  by  the  Koran;  an  annual  tax 
upon  the  Jews;  custom-house  and  excise  duties;  trib- 
utes exacted  from  his  own  subjects,  foreign  states,  and 
European  merchants,  in  the  form  of  presents;  which 
last  articles  form  the  chief  source  of  his  income.    The 
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duties  and  tributes  are  so  frequently  changed  that  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  their  annual  amount  with  any 
degree  of  certainty. 

Among  the  chief  products  of  the  country  arc  wheat, 
barley,  rice,  maize,  durra,  and  sugar-cane;  and  among 
fruits,  the  fig,  pomegranate,  lemon,  orange,  and  date  are 
common ;  while  cotton,  tobacco,  hemp,  etc,  are  largely 
produced  both  for  home  use  and  export.  Morocco  is 
rich  in  mineral  treasures;  plentiful  supplies  of  copper 
are  obtained  at  Tcseleght,  near  the  source  of  the  As- 
saker,  and  gold  and  silver  occur  in  several  places.  Iron, 
antimony,  lead,  tin,  and  rock-salt,  the  last  three  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  are  also  found.  Owing  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  and  its  thin  population  (thirty-five 
to  the  English  square  mile),  the  country  is  much  infested 
with  wild  animals.  Lions,  panthers,  hyenas,  wild-boars, 
and  various  kinds  of  deer,  gazelles,  etc.,  abound  in  suit- 
able localities,  and  occasional  devastations  are  commit- 
ted bv  locusts.  Ostriches  are  found  in  Tafilelet.  The 
Moorish  horses,  formerly  so  famous,  are  now  much  de- 
generated. The  breeding  of  sheep,  oxen,  goats,  camels, 
mules,  and  asses  forms  an  important  item  of  national 
industry.  Oxen  and  bulls  are  chiefly  employed  in  field 
labor. 

The  only  industrial  arts  prosecuted  to  any  consider- 
able extent  are  the  manufacture  of  caps,  fine  silk,  and 
leather.  In  the  production  of  the  last  article  the  Mo- 
roccans far  surpass  Europeans.  There  is  an  important 
caravan  trade  between  Morocco  and  Soudan,  and  also 
with  Mecca  and  the  Levant  The  intercourse  with  Al- 
giers has  in  very  recent  times  become  a  source  of  great 
trouble,  and  there  is  danger  of  war  between  France  and 
Morocco  unless  the  emperor's  subjects  shall  hereafter 
prove  more  considerate  of  French  interests.  The  Jews 
of  Algeria,  who  largely  control  the  caravan  trade,  have 
been  very  unkindly  treated,  and  their  complaints  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  special  diplomatic  service,  the 
end  of  which  is  not  yet  (April,  1875).  Education  con- 
sists in  learning  to  read,  write,  and  recite  portions  of 
the  Koran,  and  this  quantum  of  education  is  pretty 
generally  diffused  among  the  people;  but  the  art  of 
printing  is  unknown,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  are  at  a 
verv  low  ebb. 

The  religion  of  Morocco  was  no  doubt  Christian  un- 
til, in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  the  Saracens  overran 
it,  and  made  converts  of  the  native  population.  See 
Africa,  in  vol  i,  p.  94.  Since  this  changed  condition 
Morocco  has  been  faithful  to  the  Moslem  faith.  Yet 
toleration  is  granted  in  some  measure  to  any  sect  which 
does  not  teach  a  plurality  of  gods;  and  on  proper  ap- 
plication is  permitted  to  appropriate  a  place  for  public 
worship.  There  are  Roman  Catholic  establishments 
in  Morocco,  Mequinez,  Mogadore,  and  Tangier,  but 
the  number  of  communicants  is  not  much  over  200. 
Protestants  are  scarcely  known  in  the  country,  and  thus 
far  no  missionary  efforts  have  been  made  in  this  pari 
of  Africa.  Until  1814  Christians  were  frequently  held 
as  slaves,  but  since  the  power  of  France  asserted  it- 
self on  the  African  coast  this  abuse  has  terminated. 
Some  of  the  practices  of  the  natives  are  very  peculiar. 
Thus  through  all  the  country  there  are  buildings  of  an 
octagonal  form  called  Zawiat,  or  sanctuaries,  with  an 
unenclosed  piece  of  ground  attached  to  each  for  the  in- 
terment of  the  dead.  In  these  places  is  a  priest  or 
saint,  who  superintends  divine  sen-ice  and  the  burial 
of  the  dead,  and  who  is  often  applied  to  as  arbiter  in 
disputes.  In  these  consecrated  places  the  wealthy  in- 
habitants often  deposit  their  treasures  for  security,  and 
criminals  find  protection  against  the  hands  of  justice. 
Polygamy  is  practiced  in  the  country  generally.  The 
emperor  himself  supports  a  large  harem,  but  has  one 
superior  wife,  who  is  sultaness,  and  three  other  wives. 
Besides  these  he  has  a  large  number  of  concubines. 
Many  of  these  are  Moorish  women,  as  the  Moors  con- 
sider it  an  honor  to  have  their  daughters  in  the  harem ; 
some  of  them  European  slaves;  several  are  negresses: 
in  all  there  are  usually  from  sixty  to  one  hundred, 


besides  their  slaves  and  domestics.  Priestesses,  who 
are  so  far  learned  as  to  read  and  write,  are  employed  to 
teach  the  younger  part  of  the  harem  to  repeat  their 
prayers,  and  to  instruct  the  older  females  in  the  princi- 
ples of  their  religion.  The  other  religious  institutions 
of  the  empire  arc  so  similar  to  those  of  most  Moham- 
medan countries  as  to  render  a  separate  account  of  them 
altogether  superfluous.    See  Mohammedanism. 

The  history  of  Morocco  is,  generally  speaking,  similar 
to  that  of  the  rest  of  Northern  Africa  (q.  v.)  down  to 
the  end  of  the  15tb  century.  About  that  time  it  was 
formed  into  a  monarchy,  and,  notwithstanding  internal 
divisions,  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity,  and  the  con- 
fines of  the  empire  were  extended  as  far  as  Timbuctoo. 
This  empire  fell  to  pieces,  and  was  succeeded  in  1G47 
by  that  of  the  Sherifs  of  Tafilelet,  who  conquered  both 
Morocco  Proper  and  Fez,  and  united  the  whole  country 
under  one  government.  This  is  the  present  ruling  dy- 
nasty. In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  the  empire 
of  Morocco  embraced  part  of  the  present  province  of 
Algeria,  and  extended  south  as  far  as  Guinea,  where  it 
came  into  collision  with  the  Portuguese  settlements. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  19th  century  the  rebel- 
lions of  the  wild  mountain  tribes,  the  disturbances  in 
Algeria,  and  difficulties  with  foreign  states,  caused  by 
the  aggressions  of  the  Riff  pirates,  have  greatly  retarded 
the  well-conceived  measures  of  the  various  rulers  for 
the  development  of  the  resources  and  increase  in  the 
civilization  of  Morocco.  In  1817  piracy  was  prohibited 
throughout  Morocco.  In  1844  Morocco  took  part  in  the 
war  of  Abd-cl-Kader  against  the  French,  in  the  course 
of  which  Tangier  was  bombarded  and  Mogadore  occu- 
pied ;  but  peace  was  concluded  in  the  same  year.  In 
1851  and  1856  complications  took  place  with  France 
concerning  some  French  vessels  which  had  been  plun- 
dered by  the  Kiff  pirates,  but  in  each  case  compensation 
was  given  by  the  sultan.  In  1859  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, smarting  under  a  series  of  similar  outrages,  de- 
manded compensation,  and  also  an  apology  for  an  insult 
to  the  Spanish  flag  at  Ceuta;  and  on  the  sultan's  dis- 
dain, ing  all  responsibility  for  these  acts,  war  was  de- 
clare! i  by  Spain  Oct.  22, 1859.  A  short  invasion  brought 
the  sultan  to  terms  on  March  25, 1860,  and  a  treaty  was 
accordingly  signed  April  27, 1860,  by  which  the  sultan 
ceded  great  commercial  and  social  advantages  to  Span- 
iards. Christianity  was  by  special  treaty  afforded 
many  advantages  also,  but  of  course  they  are  confined 
to  Roman  Catholics.  As  a  consequence  of  these  trea- 
ties a  mission-house  was  opened  at  Fez,  which  promises 
to  do  something,  but  has  as  yet  accomplished  very  little 
for  the  conversion  of  natives  to  Christianity.  See  Spec- 
chio  geograjico  e  statistico  delT  imperio  di  Morocco  (Ge- 
noa, 1838) ;  Calderon,  Cuadro  geografico,  stadistico,  his- 
torieo,  e  politico  del  imperio  de  Marrucos  (Madrid,  1844) ; 
Renou,  Description  giographique  de  Vempire  de  Maroc 
(Paris,  1846);  August  in,  Marokko  in  semen  geography- 
schen,  historischent  religiosen,  politischen,  etc.,  Zustan- 
den  (Pesth,  1846);  Rohlf,  « Reiseberichte"  in  Peter- 
mann's  Mittheilungen  (1863-65). 

Morocco,  Samuel  Israeli  of,  a  Jewish  convert 
to  Christianity,  and  an  author  of  considerable  distinc- 
tion, who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  11th  century,  is  said 
to  have  come  to  Toledo  from  Fez,  in  Africa,  about  the 
year  1085,  where  he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity. 
Before  his  conversion  was  completed  he  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  rabbi  Isaac,  a  Jew  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco, 
in  which  be  says,  "  I  would  fain  learn  of  thee,  out  of  the 
testimony  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  other  Script- 
ures, why  the  Jews  are  thus  smitten.  Is  this  a  captivity 
wherein  we  are,  which  may  be  properly  called  the  per- 
petual anger  of  God,  because  it  has  no  end;  for  it  is 
now  above  a  thousand  years  since  we  were  carried  cap- 
tive by  Titus?  And  yet  our  fathers,  who  worshipped 
idols,  killed  the  prophets,  and  cast  the  law  behind  their 
back,  were  punished  only  with  a  seventy-years'  captiv- 
ity, and  then  brought  home  again.  But  now  there  is 
no  end  of  our  calamities,  nor  do  the  prophets  promise 
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any."  This  famous  epistle,  r.*i}8»  which  was  originally 
written  in  Arabic,  and  gives  in  twenty-seven  chapters 
an  ample  refutation  of  Jewish  objections  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  was  translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  the 
Latin  by  the  Dominican  Alfouso  de  Buen  Hombre  in 
1329,  under  the  title,  Tractatulus  multum  utilis  ad  con- 
vincendum  Judcsos  de  errore  suo,  quern  habent  de  Mes- 
sia  adhuc  venturo,  et  de  observantia  legit  Mosaica,  and 
often  since,  and  has  been  inserted  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Palrum,  xviii,  1519 ;  into  Italian  by  G.  A.  Brunati  (Tri- 
dent. 1712) ;  into  German  by  W.  Link  (Altenburg,  1524), 
and  inserted  in  Luther's  works,  v,  567-o83 ;  and  often 
since;  by  E.  Trautmann  (Goslar,  170G) ;  by  F.  G.  Stiel- 
dorff  (Trier,  1833);  into  English  by  Th.  Calvert,  under 
the  title,  Demonstration  of  the  true  Messiah,  by  1C.  Sam- 
uel, a  converted  Jew  (s.  1.  e.  a.)*  A  Spanish  translation 
of  this  letter  still  remains  in  MS.  hi  the  library  of  the 
EscuriaJL  Soon  after  his  conversion  rabbi  Samuel  ap- 
pears to  have  returned  to  Morocco,  whence  his  surname, 
and  there  to  have  held  a  conference  on  religion  with  a 
learned  Mohammedan,  of  which  his  account,  still  in  MS., 
is  also  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial.  Corap. 
FUrst,  BibL  Judaka,  ii,  152  sq.;  De  Roesi,  Dizionario 
ttorico  degli  uutori  Kbrei,  p.  208  (Germ,  transl.  by  Ham- 
berger);  Wolf,  Bib!.  I/ebr.  iii,  1100-1106;  Da  Costa, 
Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  311;  Adams,  History  of  the 
Jews,  ii,  40.     (B.  P.) 

Morono,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  prelate  of  consider- 
able note  for  the  illustrious  part  he  took  in  the  Reform- 
atory movement  of  the  16th  century,  and  for  the  noble 
efforts  he  made  to  uphold  the  lustre  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  was  born  at  Milan,  Jan.  25, 1509,  and  de- 
scended from  a  noble  family.  His  father,  count  Giro- 
lamo  MoTone,  is  of  historic  celebrity  from  the  efforts  he 
made  to  free  his  country  (Milan)  from  the  yoke  of 
Charles  V,  and  for  his  subsequent  devotion  to  imperial 
interests.  During  his  younger  years  Giovanni  Mo- 
rone  was  carefully  instructed  at  home,  and  afterwards 
sent  to  the  University  of  Padua  to  pursue  his  more 
serious  studies.  There  his  talents  and  assiduous  appli- 
cation procured  him  honors  which  enrolled  his  name 
among  the  chief  philosophers  and  jurists.  In  1529 
Morone  finally  took  orders,  and,  though  yet  a  youth, 
his  unusual  attainments  rapidly  secured  him  friends  and 
position,  and  in  the  year  following  he  was  elevated  to 
the  bishopric  of  Modena.  He  was  also  in  the  same 
Tear  selected  by  Paul  III  as  papal  nuncio  to  the  emperor 
Ferdinand,  and  in  that  capacity  did  most  excellent  ser- 
vice to  the  Romish  cause.  He  was  instrumental  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  a  council  of  the  German  princes  for 
a  final  settlement  of  all  religious  differences,  and  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  rupture  in  the 
Church.  Yet  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  be  was  so 
conciliatory  as  to  ignore  his  own  personal  convictions. 
Determined  to  sustain  the  papal  cause,  he  was  yet  in 
favor  of  reformatory  measures,  and  succeeded  in  per- 
suading both  parties  to  give  him  their  confidence  be- 
cause he  acted  conscientiously.  He  never  feared  to  do 
or  say  what  he  thought  right.  Thus  in  1540,  when,  on 
account  of  the  plague,  the  Diet  was  to  be  removed  from 
Spires  to  Hagenau,  Morone  hesitated  not  to  make  a 
most  energetic  protest,  and  in  consequence  was  finally 
recalled  to  give  an  account  of  himself  at  Rome.  His 
explanations  must  have  been  satisfactory  to  Paul  III, 
for  in  1541  Morone  was  again  on  his  way  to  Germany  to 
attend  the  Spires  Diet,  and  in  1542  he  attended  the  Diet 
at  Ratisbon,  where  all  hope  of  union  between  Protes- 
tants and  Romanists  was  entirely  extinguished.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  failure  of  reconciliation,  Morone's 
services  found  acknowledgment  at  Rome,  and  he  was 
this  same  year  presented  with  the  red  hat.  He  was 
also  sent,  together  with  Parisio  and  Pole,  as  papal  rep- 
resentative to  the  nominal  opening  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  (November,  1542).  His  consummate  knowledge 
of  affairs  pointed  to  him  as  the  proper  person  fur  papal 
envoy  when,  the  Tridentine  Council  having  failed  to 


secure  the  support  of  the  German  princes  and  theolo- 
gians, another  Diet  was  called  at  Spires  by  the  em- 
peror in  1544.  This  was  a  most  difficult  task.  Charles 
V,  just  returned  from  the  Low  Countries,  seeing  clear- 
ly that  the  successful  issue  of  his  war  against  Francis 
I  of  France  was  possible  only  if  he  had  the  German 
princes  unitedly  in  his  favor,  graciously  yielded  every- 
thing in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  this  conciliatory  po- 
sition made  of  course  no  light  work  for  the  papal  repre- 
sentative. Cardinal  Morone  was  too  sagacious  not  to 
perceive  bow  the  Protestant  princes  would  take  courage 
now,  and  move  forward  to  a  platform  from  which  it 
would  hereafter  be  difficult  to  dislodge  them.  He 
failed  to  influence  the  emperor  as  he  desired,  yet  his 
faithfulness  to  the  papal  cause  was  universally  acknowl- 
edged, and  when  he  returned  to  Rome  the  legation  of 
Bologna,  then  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Contarini 
(q.  v.),  was  conferred  on  Morone.  In  1550  he  gave  up 
the  bishopric  of  Modena,  that  diocese  having  during  his 
absence  become  greatly  distracted  by  the  spread  of  Re- 
formatory opinions.  Whatever  secret  modifications  his 
own  views  had  undergone,  he  was  not  prepared,  nor  had 
he  ever  intended,  to  contaminate  himself  with  the  odious 
name  of  heretic;  and  therefore,  rather  than  suffer  his 
diocese  to  be  spoken  of  as  one  alien  to  the  faith,  he 
promptly  gave  it  up  altogether.  He  had  earnestly  tried, 
immediately  on  his  return  from  Germany,  to  rally  his 
clergy  around  a  common  confession  of  faith,  so  liberal 
in  its  inception  and  construction  that  all  might  endorse 
it;  but  he  had  failed  to  unite  them  by  this  measure. 
Several  of  the  most  learned  theologians  deserted  the 
territory  rather  than  perjure  themselves  in  any  manner. 
The  academicians  were  specially  remiss  in  submission, 
and  Morone  finally  wrote  to  Rome  for  permission  to 
withdraw  the  paper,  "as  they  had  assured  him -of  the 
sincerity  of  their  devotion  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  had  entreated  that  suspicion  might  not  be 
cast  on  their  faith  by  obliging  them  to  subscribe"  (Life 
ofPakario,  ii,  28).  The  papal  answer  proved  unfavor- 
able in  more  than  one  respect.  The  pope,  thinking 
Morone  too  indulgent,  which  no  doubt  was  true,  for  he 
himself  believed  the  doctrine  of  justification  as  held  by 
the  Lutherans,  had  appointed  six  cardinals  to  examine 
the  condition  of  this  Italian  diocese.  Morone,  naturally 
enough  offended  at  such  a  want  of  confidence  in  his  in- 
tegrity and  competency,  had  almost  then  resolved  to 
withdraw  altogether  from  the  diocese,  had  not  the  gov- 
ernor's entreaties  prevailed,  and  he  been  induced  to  con- 
tinue its  spiritual  head  at  least  for  a  while  longer.  But 
the  continued  spread  of  Reformatory  opinions,  and  his 
own  indisposition  to  punish  men  for  conscience*  sake,  so 
long  as  they  avowed  obedience  to  the  pope  of  Rome  as 
their  spiritual  head,  finally  led  him  to  forsake  the  dio- 
cese altogether,  and  Foscarari,  a  Dominican  friar,  and 
a  man  of  great  talent  and  virtue,  became  his  successor. 
' '  The  latter  did  not  live  to  quit  the  diocese  under  such 
favorable  auspices,  but  was  taken  from  the  episcopal 
mansion  to  the  heretic's  prison  (L\fe  ofPaleario,  ii,  45). 
Morone,  however,  lost  nothing  by  forsaking  the  diocese 
of  Modena,  for  he  was  by  the  duke  of  Milan  presented 
with  the  bishopric  of  Novara.  In  1549  Morone's  friend 
at  Rome,  pope  Paul  III,  died,  and  the  next  incumbent 
of  the  papal  chair  became  Julius  III.  He  was  not  warm- 
ly attached  to  our  cardinal,  yet  at  least  esteemed  him, 
and  in  1555,  when  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  to  convene 
to  discuss  important  religious  topics,  Morone  was  select- 
ed as  the  representative  of  Rome.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  the  cardinal  reached  Augsburg  when  the  news  of 
the  sudden  death  of  his  pope  was  brought  him,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  turn  back  to  Rome.  He  was  now  instru- 
mental in  elevating  Marcello  II,  and  hoped  for  reforma- 
tion and  purification  in  the  Church.  But  this  good  man 
lived  only  a  short  time,  and  again  the  papal  conclave 
was  convened.  The  most  prominent  candidate  was  Ca- 
raffa,  the  inquisitor :  a  man  of  harshness  of  character, 
and  not  highly  esteemed  by  Morone.  The  two  had  not 
been  on  very  favorable  terms  for  some  time.  Carafiahad 
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suspected  Morone  of  heresy,  and  the  cardinal,  in  turn, 
had  thought  the  inquisitor  hypercritical  and  inhumane 
in  the  exercise  of  his  official  functions.    Yet,  moved  by 
the  sentiments  of  a  generous  mind,  Morone,  after  all,  cast 
his  influence  in  the  conclave  for  Caraffa  (believing  there- 
by to  disarm  his  enmity),  and  thus  helped  to  create  him 
Paul  IV.    No  sooner,  however,  was  Caraffa  elevated  to 
the  papal  dignity  than  he  at  once  conspired  with  Mo- 
rone's  enemies,  and  the  cardinal  was  accused  of  leaning 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  and  imprisoned  in 
San  Angelo  to  pass  examination  on  his  religious  opin- 
ions.    The  only  proofs  of  the  heretical  opinions  of  Mo- 
rone are  to  be  found  in  the  articles  of  accusation  drawn 
up  against  htm.    Vergerio,  bishop  of  Capo  d'Istria,  who 
had  left  Italy,  published  these  articles,  with  scholia  on 
each  article.    No  one  was  better  acquainted  than  Ver- 
gerio with  the  facts  treated  of  under  the  several  heads. 
Though  this  little  book  came  out  anonymously,  it  bears 
marks  of  its  origin.    Printing  being  then  comparatively 
in  its  infancy,  each  printer  and  the  place  of  his  habita- 
tion were  pretty  well  known  by  the  form  of  his  types. 
Vergerio  lived  a  good  deal  at  Tubingen  after  he  left 
Italy,  and  it  is  thought  that  these  articles  were  sent  to 
him,  and  that  he  printed  them  in  despite  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.     (A  copy  of  these  articles  may  be  found  in 
the  Life  of  Faleario,  ii,  309-312.)     NDtwithstanding 
the  ready  acutencss  of  the  inquisitors,  the  answers  of 
Morone  prevented  their  finding  any  proof  against  him 
of  heresy,  and  he  was  declared  innocent.     But  after  the 
inquisitors  had  pronounced  cardinal  Morone  free  from 
all  heretical  taint,  and  Paul  IV  had  given  orders  for  his 
liberation,  he  refused  to  go  out  of  prison  unless  the  pope 
publicly  declared  he  had  been  unjustly  accused.    This 
Paul  could  not  be  penuaded  to  do,  and  Morone  remained 
in  prison  till  the  death  of  that  pope  in  1569.     On  this 
occasion,  after  some  discussion  among  the  cardinals,  he 
was  liberated,  and  allowed  to  sit  in  the  conclave  which 
elected  cardinal  De'  Medici  pope,  who  took  the  name  of 
Pius  IV,  and  after  the  elevation  of  this  prelate  to  the 
papal  chair  Morone  was  reinstated  in  his  former  influ- 
ential position.    In  1562  the  cardinal  was  sent  as  papal 
legate  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing Morone  became  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  and  continued  as  such  during  all  the  im- 
portant sessions  of  this  ecclesiastical  council    From  the 
very  beginning  of  his  work  at  Trent  he  played  a  most 
important  part,  and  exerted  a  most  salutary  influence 
for  the  Romish  cause.     He  was  conciliatory  in  speech 
and  action,  and  intimated  to  the  council  that  he  came 
by  orders  of  the  pope  "to  establish  the  articles  of  faith, 
correct  abuses,  and  promote  the  peace  of  nations,  in  so 
far  as  was  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
the  Holy  See.*'    This  position  seems  not  to  have  been 
warranted,  however,  by  the  views  entertained  at  Rome; 
for  it  is  now  quite  clearly  revealed  that  the  pope- was 
determined  to  refuse  the  reforms  desired  by  the  common 
clergy  and  the  people  of  Germany,  and  that  Pius  IV 
was  at  the  time  enjoying  the  promise  of  Spain's  sup- 
port in  case  Ferdinand  ignored  the  papacy,  and  went 
over  to  the  Protestants.    Yet  Morone  must  certainly 
have  had  the  appearance  of  truth  in  his  own  dealings 
with  the  emperor,  as  that  sovereign,  in  a  meeting  with 
Morone  at  Innsbruck  in  1563,  granted  nearly  all  the  fa- 
vors he  asked  for,  and  even  gave  his  sanction  to  an 
early  discontinuance  of  the  council,  which  was  brought 
about  this  very  year,  Dec  4.    See  Trent,  Council  or. 
Morone's  services  could  not  be  too  highly  estimated  at 
Rome.    He  had  brought  the  council  which  threatened 
so  much  mischief  to  the  papal  cause  to  a  close  without 
any  diminution  of  the  pontifical  authority,  and  had  even 
left  the  Inquisition  in  a  more  enviable  position  than  it 
had  occupied  previously.    "All,"  says  Ranke,  "ended 
at  last  in  a  prosperous  issue.    That  council  which  had 
been  so  vehemently  called  for  and  so  long  avoided ;  after 
being  twice  dissolved,  shaken  by  so  many  of  this  world's 
storms,  and  when  convened  for  the  third  time,  anew  be- 
set with  perils,  was  now  closed  amid  the  general  concord 


of  the  Roman  Catholic  world."  On  his  return  to  the 
Eternal  City  the  cardinal  was  therefore  made  dean  of 
the  cardinal  college,  and  intrusted  with  diplomatic  mis- 
sions whenever  the  services  of  an  acute  and  trustworthy 
messenger  were  needed.  Upon  the  death  of  Pius  IV, 
in  1566,  Morone  came  very  near  being  elected  Pope. 
Unfortunately  for  Italy,  sterner  counsels  prevailed,  and 
the  inquisitor,  cardinal  Alessandrino,  was  raised  to  the 
papal  chair.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what 
were  Morone's  feelings  when  he  saw  the  power  of  the 
Inquisition,  from  which  he  had  suffered  so  much,  again 
seated  on  the  papal  throne.  Morone  died  Dec.  1, 1580, 
at  Rome,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Minerva. 
His  peculiar  life  prevented  much  literary  activity,  and 
there  remain  from  his  pen  only  some  letters  to  cardi- 
nals Pole  and  Cortese,  and  some  of  his  orations.  See 
Schelhorn,  A  maniiatts  Liter  uricrf  xii,  537  sq. ;  Tirabos- 
chi,  Lett.  ItaL  vii,  260 ;  Young,  Ltfe  and  Times  ofPalc- 
ario  (Lond,  1860, 2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  307-314;  Fisher,  Hut. 
lief.  p.  893, 406 ;  Wesscnberg,  Vie  Grossen  Kirchenrer- 
sammlungen  des  15  u.  16  Jahrh.  iii,  147  sq. ;  North  Brit. 
Rev.  Jan.  1870,  art  viii,  p.  284  sq.;  Ranke,  Hist,  of  the 
Papacy,  i,  109  sq.,  227.  247  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Moroni  (Anna).    See  Jesus,  Holy  Child,  Con- 
gregation of  the  Daughters  of. 

Morosino,  Giulio  (originally  Samuel  Nachmias), 
a  Jewish  convert  to  Romanism,  was  a  native  of  Tbessa- 
lonica.  In  Venice,  where  he  settled,  he  first  received  a 
favorable  impression  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  by  be- 
ing present  at  a  public  dispute  between  two  of  his  na- 
tion, one  of  whom  had  renounced  Judaism,  respecting 
the  accomplishment  of  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  seventy 
weeks.  In  this  dispute  Simone  Luzzatto  (q.  v.),  the  cele- 
brated rabbi  of  Venice,  was  chosen  arbitrator.  Luzzat- 
to's  explanation  was, "  I  beseech  you  to  permit  us  to  be 
silent  and  shut  up  our  books,  for  if  we  proceed  to  exam- 
ine the  prophecies  any  further  we  shall  all  become  Chris- 
tians. It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  so  clearly  mani- 
fested that  the  time  of  his  appearance  must  be  allowed 
to  be  already  past;  but  whether  Jesus  of  Nazareth  be 
the  person,  I  cannot  determine."  This  speech  closed 
the  debate,  and  made  such  a  deep  impression  upon  Sam- 
uel and  his  brother  Joseph  that  they  both  formed  the 
design  of  renouncing  Judaism.  Grutz,  the  Jewish  his- 
torian, says  that  Nachmias  either  misunderstood  or  per- 
verted Luzzatto's  expression  (sic !),  but  the  fact  is  that  a 
few  months  after,  upon  reconsidering  the  subject  seri- 
ously and  calmly,  both  brothers  embraced  Christianity, 
and  were  openly  baptized  Nov.  22, 1649,  Nachmias  as- 
suming the  name  of  Giulio  Morosino.  while  his  broth- 
er took  the  name  of  Ottavio.  Ten  years  later  he  was 
called  to  Rome  by  pope  Clement  IX,  who  invested  him 
with  the  office  of  librarian  at  the  Vatican  library,  and 
this  position  he  held  until  his  death  in  1687.  Moro- 
sino wrote,  Via  dellefde  monstrata  a  gli  Ebrei  (Rome, 
1683),  in  which  he  appeals  to  the  Jews  no  longer  to  be 
bound  to  observe  the  ceremonies,  but  to  embrace  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  See  Kalkar,  Israel  v.  d.  Kirche 
(Hamburg,  1869),  p.  82  sq. ;  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs 
(Engl,  transl  by  Taylor),  p.  725 ;  Adams,  History  of  the 
Jews,  ii,  76  sq.  (Boston,  1812);  Wolf,  BibL  Hebr.  iii,  1 1 28 ; 
Grfttz.  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  x,  164 ;  Bartolocci,  Biblioth.  Rab- 
bin, iii,  756 ;  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud.  ii,  891 ;  iii,  8.     (I).  P.) 

Morozzo,  Guiskppe,  an  Italian  prelate,  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  was  born  in  March, 
1758,  at  Turin.  Under  the  tuition  of  the  abbot  of  Ali- 
grc,  who  later  became  bishop  of  Pavia,  Morozzo  was 
made  doctor  of  theology  in  1777,  and  finished  his  studies 
at  Rome  in  the  ecclesiastical  academy,  where  Litta,  Ca- 
racioli,  Pacca,  and  Emmanuel©  di  Gregori  were  his  fel- 
low-students. Pope  Pius  VI  nominated  him  successively 
apostolic  prothonotary,  vice-legate  of  Bologna,  governor 
of  Perugia  and  Civita  Vecchia.  He  was  a  competitor 
for  the  papal  see  in  the  conclave  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Pius  VU,  and  after  the  accession  of  the  new 
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pope  was  by  him  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  king  of 
Etruria.  Iu  1802  Morozzo  received  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop of  Thebes  in  partibus,  and  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  Congregation  of  Bishops.  In  1808  he  went 
to  Paris  with  the  difficult  mission  of  adjusting  the  con- 
tentions which  bad  arisen  between  the  pope  and  the 
emperor  (Napoleon  I) ;  but,  becoming  aware  that  his 
efforts  were  futile,  he  retired  to  Turin.  In  1816  he  was 
created  cardinal,  and  in  1817  made  bishop  of  No  vara. 
He  died  March  22, 1842.  He  published  Statistics  of  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter  (Rome,  1797),  and  a  Eulogy  on 
cardinal  Bobba  (Turin,  1799, 4to).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Ginerale,  xxxvi,  s.  v. 

Morpurgo,  Simeon  Ben-Joshua-Moses,  a  Jewish 
writer  of  note,  was  born  at  Gradiska  in  1681 ;  studied  at 
Padua,  and  graduated  as  doctor  of  medicine.  In  1709 
he  was  ordained  by  Leon  Briele  rabbi  of  Mantua,  and 
in  1721  he  was  called  to  the  rabbinate  at  Ancona,  where 
he  died  in  1740.  He  wrote,  np"12£  WOO  MB,  a  col- 
lection of  legal  decisions  (2  parts,  Venice,  1742, 1743) : — 
P3Hfl  V*5,  The  Tree  of  Knowledge,  a  commentary  on 
the  ethical  work  of  Jedaja  Penini,  entitled  Bechinat 
Olam  (Venice,  1704) :— an  approbation  to  Isaac  Norzi's 
•^sp  •n-.SS  m^5  (ibid.  1715, 1717).  Comp.  Furst, 
BibL  Jud.  ii,  391 ;  Wolf,  Biblioth.  Hebr.  iii,  1160 ;  Jocher, 
A  Ugem.  Geltkrtea  Lex.  s.  v. 

Morrell,  Thomas,  one  of  the  fathers  of  that  branch 
of  American  Methodism  known  as  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  at  New  York  Nov.  22,  1747. 
His  mother  was  a  devout  follower  of  Mr.  Wesley,  and 
a  member  of  the  pious  band  led  by  Philip  Embury. 
Thomas  lived  in  most  exciting  times,  and  when  the  war 
for  freedom  broke  out  he  early  took  to  arms  for  republi- 
can life.  He  held  successively  the  commissions  of  cap- 
tain and  major,  and  gained  honorable  distinction  on  the 
field.  In  1785  Thomas  Morrell  was  deeply  impressed 
with  his  relation  to  God  and  the  Church,  and  determined 
to  enter  the  ministry.  He  joined  Conference  in  1787, 
and  was  stationed  at  Trenton  Circuit,  N.  J.  In  1788  he  was 
preacher  in  charge  in  New  York,  with  Robert  Cloud  as 
associate,  and  the  following  year  their  labors  were  blessed 
with  a  great  revival.  The  same  year  he  was  ordained 
elder,  and  continued  in  that  city  five  years.  He  was  sent 
to  Philadelphia  in  1794-5 ;  here  taken  sick,  and  not  en- 
tirely well  until  1799;  next  to  Baltimore  for  two  years; 
and  in  1802-3  restationed  at  New  York  for  two  vears. 
After  this  Mr.  Morrell  was  never  stationed  out  of  Eliza- 
bethtown,  N.  J.,  but  continued  to  labor  regularly  sixteen 
years  until  1822,  when  he  preached  usually  every  Sab- 
bath, and  at  least  once  a  day,  until  January,  1833.  After 
this  failing  health  obliged  him  to  desist  from  pulpit  la- 
bor, and  he  only  preached  occasionally.  He  died  Aug. 
9,  1838.  Father  Morrell  was  a  man  of  vigorous  mind, 
and  well  endowed  naturally  for  the  work  to  which  he 
felt  himself  called.  He  had  fine  preaching  talents,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  great  accepta- 
bility and  success.  He  was  bold,  earnest,  and  scrupu- 
lously faithful  in  all  things.  His  name,  usefulness,  and 
devotcdness  to  Christ's  Church  are  remembered  and 
honored.  See  Meth.  Quar.  Rev,  1841,  p.  325;  Sprague, 
Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vol.  vii ;  New  Jersey  Conf. 
Memorial ;  Minutes  of  Amu  Conf  ii,  669.    (J.  II.  W.) 

Morren,  Nathaniel,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  noted 
as  the  author  of  valuable  Biblical  works,  flourished  in 
the  first  half  of  our  century  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
He  was  born  in  1798,  and  died  in  1847.  Morren  pub- 
lished, Annals  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  1739  to 
1776  (Edinb.  1835, 2  vols.  8  vo)  .—Biblical  Theol.  voL  i  :— 
Rule  of  Faith  (1835);  and  a  translation  of  RosenmUller's 
Biblical  Geog.  of  Central  Asia  Minor,  Phoenicia,  and 
Arabia  (1836-37,  2  vols.  12mo).  After  his  death  his 
Sermons  were  published  with  a  Memoir  (1848,  cr.  8vo). 
See  Lowndes,  Brit.  Lib.  p.  711 ;  AHibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A mer.  Auth.  s.  v. 

Morrill,  David  Lawrence,  a  noted  American  phy- 


sician, who  distinguished  himself  also  as  a  politician,  fig- 
ured at  one  time  as  minister  of  the  Gospel  and  religious 
author.  He  was  born  in  Epping,  N.  H.,  June  10, 1772. 
After  receiving  a  good  academic  and  medical  education, 
he  established  himself  in  practice  at  Epsom  in  1793 ;  but 
in  1800  began  to  study  theology,  and  in  1802  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Congregational  Church  in  Goffstown,  N.  H., 
where  he  preached  for  nine  years.  He  then  resumed 
the  practice  of  medicine  from  1807  to  1830.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  also  engaged  in  political  life,  and  played 
no  unimportant  part  in  the  passing  history  of  New 
Hampshire.  From  1817  to  1823  he  was  United  States 
senator;  and  was  governor  from  1824  to  1827.  He  died 
at  Concord,  Jan.  28,  1849.  Dr.  Morrill  was  connected 
with  many  of  the  charitable,  medical,  and  agricultural 
associations  of  his  time.  He  published  several  sermons, 
orations,  and  controversial  pamphlets,  and  was  for  some 
years  after  abandoning  public  office  editor  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Observer,  a  religious  newspaper.  —  Drake, 
Diet,  of  Amer.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Morris,  Anthony,  a  Quaker  preacher  of  some 
note,  was  born  about  1654  in  England,  and  emigrated  to 
this  country  about  1680.  He  settled  in  New  Jersey, 
and  finally  removed  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  1701  he 
i  began  to  preach,  and  through  fidelity  in  the  exercise  of 
his  gift  his  communications  were  sound  and  edifying. 
Having  a  prospect  of  much  religious  labor,  he  circum- 
scribed his  worldly  affairs,  and  devoted  his  time  chiefly 
to  the  holy  cause  he  had  espoused.  He  travelled  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry  in4 most  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can provinces,  and  in  the  year  1715  he  visited  Great 
Britain.'  He  died  August  23,  1721.— Jannev,  Hist,  of 
Friends,  iii,  202. 

Morris,  Francis  M.f  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Middle  Tennessee 
about  the  year  1830;  came  to  Kentucky  in  the  fall  of 
1851,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1852.  He  joined 
the  Kentucky  Conference  in  1853,  and  was  sent  to  Mur- 
ray Circuit;  in  1854,  to  Obion  Circuit;  in  1855,  to  Bry- 
ansburg  Circuit;  in  1856,  to  Ripley  Circuit;  in  1857,  to 
Maury  Circuit;  in  1858,  to  Wesley  Circuit;  in  1859,  to 
La  Grange  Circuit;  in  1860  and  1861,  to  Brownsville 
Circuit;  in  1862  and  1863,  to  Mount  Zion  Circuit;  in 
1864,  to  Salem  Circuit,  but  was  prevented  from  going  to 
his  work  by  the  troubles  of  war  then  existing;  in  1865, 
to  Dresden  Circuit,  but  was  prevented  from  reaching  it 
by  the  great  floods,  which  swelled  all  the  rivers  of  West 
Tennessee  at  that  time;  in  1866.  to  Fulton  Station, 
where  he  died,  Feb.  13, 1867.  Mr.  Morris  was  a  man 
beloved  and  useful,  and  a  fervent  and  zealous  preacher, 
his  ministry  being  greatly  blessed  to  the  Church  and 
the  world.  See  Minutes  of  the  Meth.  Epis.  Ch.,  South, 
1867,  s.  v. 

Morris,  Gonvernenr,  an  eminent  statesman  and 
orator,  who  was  born  at  Morrisania,  near  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  1752,  was  educated  at  Columbia  (then  King's) 
College,  and  licensed  to  practice  law  in  1771 ;  and  there- 
after held  several  prominent  civic  positions,  among  these, 
in  1777,  representing  the  people  of  New  York  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  and  in  1787  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  He  also  represented  the  American  republic  in 
France.  He  is  stated  by  Thomas  Jefferson  to  have  been 
a  disbeliever  in  Christianity.  But  this  is  a  mistake ;  or, 
if  at  one  time  true,  his  views  altered.  He  delivered  two 
months  before  his  death  (which  occurred  in  1835)  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Historical  Society,  in  which  he  points  out 
the  superiority  of  scriptural  history  to  all  other  history. 
He  regarded  religious  principle,  indeed,  as  necessary  to 
national  independence  and  peace.  "  There  must  be  some- 
thing more  to  hope  than  pleasure,  wealth,  and  power. 
Something  more  to  fear  than  poverty  and  pain.  Some- 
thing after  death  more  terrible  than  death.  There 
must  be  religion.  When  that  ligament  is  torn,  society 
is  disjointed  and  its  members  perish."  See  Allen,  Biog. 
Diet. s. v.]  Sparks,  Amer.  Biog.  b.  v. 
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Morris,  John  G.,  D.D.,  an  American  Lutheran 
divine  of  note,  was  born  at  York,  Pa.,  in  1803,  and  was 
educated  at  Dickinson  College,  Pa.  (class  of  1823) ;  then 
studied  theology  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminar}', 
and  in  1826  entered  the  Lutheran  ministry.  He  was 
at  once  called  as  pastor  to  the  First  Lutheran  Church 
in  Baltimore,  and  fur  six  years  (1859-65)  of  another 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  same  citv.  He  was  the  first 
librarian  of  the  Peabody  Institute  at  Baltimore;  he 
founded  a  seminary  for  young  ladies  at  Lutherville, 
and  was  active  in  several  other  public  enterprises. 
He  was  editor  of  the  Lutheran  Observer  from  1831  to 
1832,  and  co-editor  of  the  Year-book  of  the  Reforma- 
tion (1844).  He  published  several  translations  of 
German  theological  works  (1824-26),  and  wrote  him- 
self, Popular  Exposition  of  the  Gospels  (Bait,  1840, 
2  vols.  8vo)  '.—Life  of  John  Arndt  (1853):— 7'A«  Blind 
Girl  of  Wittenberg  (1856, 12rao)  :— Catharine  de  Bora  ; 
or  Social  and  Domestic  Scenes  in  the  House  of  Luther 
(1856,  12mo),  etc.  Dr.  Morris  also  gave  much  time  to 
studies  in  natural  science,  especially  entomology,  and 
became  quite  prominent  in  this  field  He  was  ac- 
knowledged as  an  American  authority,  and  was  hon- 
ored in  various  ways  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
and  other  associations.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and 
A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ;  Putnam's  Magazine,  Feb.  1856,  p. 
217.    (J.H.W.) 

Morris,  John  Piper,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Devon,  England, 
Jan.  30, 1846.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  Canada  under 
the  pious  training  of  his  father,  who  was  himself  a  local 
minister  of  the  Wesleyan  Church.  Young  Morris  was 
converted  at  seventeen,  and  soon  after  became  convinced 
that  he  was  called  of  God  to  preach.  While  preparing 
for  the  ministry  his  health  was  impaired,  and  he  was 
advised  to  go  South.  After  his  arrival  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  he  decided  at  once  to  enter  the  ministry,  and 
supplied  a  vacancy  in  the  village  of  Summerville.  In 
1862  he  was  received  on  trial  in  the  South  Carolina 
Conference,  and  appointed  to  Aiken.  In  1867  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  and  appointed  to  Darlington ;  but  his 
health  failing,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  work.  He 
died  Jan.  24, 1868.  See  Mvu  of  A  im.  Conf.  of  the  Aieth. 
Epis.  Church,  South,  1868,  p.  214. 

Morris,  Joseph,  an  English  Baptist  divine,  flour- 
ished as  pastor  of  a  London  congregation  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  is  believed  to  have 
been  born  about  1685.  He  died  in  1755.  Ivimey 
speaks  of  him  as  "  a  sensible,  pious,  and  learnexj  man," 
and  that  he  was  "  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  excel- 
lent Dr.  Johnson,  who  esteemed  him  for  his  modesty 
and  ability"  (History  of  the  English  Baptists).  He 
published  several  of  his  Sermons  (Lond.  1722, 8vo ;  1743, 
8vo;  1757, 8vo),  which  were  admired  for  their  solidity, 
and  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary talent.  His  influence  in  the  English  metropolis 
was  considerable  in  his  day  and  generation. 

Morris,  Judah,  a  Jewish  convert  to  Protestant 
Christianity,  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  emigrated  to 
this  country  about  1835.  He  was  for  a  time  instructor 
in  Harvard  University.  He  died  in  1856.  He  publish- 
ed a  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  some  religious  books. 

Morris,  Samuel,  a  Presbyterian  lay  worker  in 
colonial  days,  flourished  near  the  middle  of  last  century 
in  Hanover,  Va.  He  was  a  man  of  singularly  earnest 
and  devoted  spirit,  and  did  much  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  Presbyterianism  in  Virginia.-  His  house  was  a 
resort  for  those  "  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  preach- 
ing of  the  parish  incumbents,  and  anxious  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  listening  on  the  Sabbath  to  the  reading  of 
instructive  and  devotional  works  on  religion."  He  was 
himself  reared  in  the  Anglican  establishment,  but  by 
accident  becoming  acquainted  with  Presbyterian  works 
— among  them  Boston's  Fourfold  State—he  embraced 
that  Calvinistic  confession,  and  soon  gathered  about 
him  others  who,  like  him)  chose  rather  to  subject  them- 


selves to  the  payment  of  the  fines  imposed  by  law  than 
to  attend  church  where  they  felt  that  they  could  not  be 
profited.  The  little  band  of  lay  workers,  as  yet  never 
under  the  instruction  of  a  Presbyterian  pastor,  but  nev- 
ertheless greatly  interested  in  Presbyterian  doctrine, 
and  unconsciously  its  adherents  even,  first  met  every 
Sabbath  alternately  at  each  other's  houses  to  read  and 
pray.  But  as  their  number  increased  they  regularly 
gathered  at  Mr.  Morris's  house,  until  at  length  that 
dwelling-house  was  too  small  to  contain  the  people, 
and  it  was  determined  "to  build  a  meeting-house," 
"  merely  for  reading,"  as  Mr.  Morris  himself  adds.  This 
house  of  worship  was  afterwards  designated  "Morris's 
Reading-room,"  and  was  the  starting-point  of  Presby- 
terianism in  Virginia.  From  Hanover  Mr.  Morris  was 
frequently  called  to  different  places  in  the  state  to  in- 
struct the  inquiring,  and,  complying  with  their  invita- 
tions, went  out  and  spread  the  interest  in  distant  parts. 
As  they  increased  in  numbers  the  Established  Church 
made  complaint  against  them  to  the  governor,  and  they 
were  called  up  for  trial,  but  they  were  promptly  dis- 
charged when  it  was  found  that  their  creed  was  that 
of  the  Kirk.  See  Presbyterianism.  See  also  Gillett, 
Hist,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  tlte  United  States  of 
America,  i,  111-120;  Anderson,  Hist,  of  the  Colonial 
Church,  iii,  229  sq.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Morris,  Sarah,  a  Quaker  preacher,  the  daughter 
of  Anthony  Morris,  himself  a  Quaker  preacher,  was 
born  at  Philadelphia  in  1704 ;  preached  in  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  Long  Island ;  went  to  Rhode  Island  in 
1764 ;  and  travelled  through  Great  Britain,  preaching 
in  many  places,  in  1772-73.  She  died  in  Philadelphia 
Oct.  24,  1775.  Possessing  a  superior  mind,  combined 
with  a  social  and  cheerful  disposition,  she  proved  an 
efficient  helper  to  her  people. 

Morris,  Susanna,  a  Quakeress  noted  as  an  effi- 
cient preacher  of  the  doctrines  of  her  sect,  was  born 
about  1682.  But  little  is  accessible  to  us  regarding  her 
personal  history.  She  labored  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry for  nearly  forty  years  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  where  she  visited  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land. She  died  April  28,  1755.  She  was  a  devout 
Christian,  and  a  firm  adherent  to  her  people,  whom  she 
dearly  loved.  See  Janney,  Hist,  of  the  Religious  Society 
of Friends,  iii,  836. 

Morris,  Thomas  Asbury,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  many  years  the 
senior  officer  of  the  episcopal  cabinet,  a  man  of  indom- 
itable energy  and  great  love  for  the  Christian  cause,  in 
which  be  proved  a  most  efficient  workman,  was  bom  in 
Kanawha  County,  Va.,  April  28,  1794.  His  parents, 
while  he  was  yet  a  youth,  removed  to  Charlortown,  W. 
Va.,  and  it  was  for  some  time  his  home.  The  educa- 
tional facilities  of  that  period,  and  especially  of  that 
region,  were  extremely  limited.  It  was  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  Morris  family,  however,  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  a  good  grammar-school,  organized  by  William 
Paine,  an  educated  Englishman,  near  the  homestead, 
when  Thomas  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  His  old- 
est brother,  Edmund,  held  the  clerkship  of  Cabell  Coun- 
ty, in  which  the  family  resided,  and  Thomas,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  became  a  deputy  in  the  office,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  held  until  he  was  about  twenty  years  of 
age.  While  discharging  the  duties  of  this  office,  and 
when  greatly  broken  down  in  health,  and  somewhat 
depressed  in  spirits,  he  was  drafted  into  a  company  of 
militia,  to  perform  a  six-months'  tour  in  the  North 
against  the  British  and  Indians.  They  mot- at  the 
court-house,  shouldered  their  muskets,  and  took  up 
their  line  of  march  to  join  a  regiment  forming  at  Point 
Pleasant,  to  re-enforce  the  main  army  near  the  Canada 
line.  The  father  of  Young  Morris  was  so  affected  by 
his  son's  frail  and  youthful  appearance  and  his  feeble 
health  that  after  the  company  had  started  he  procured 
a  substitute,  overtook  the  young  soldiers  their  second 
day  out,  and  procured  a  discharge  for  his  slender  and 
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delicate  boy.  The  early  religious  training  of  bishop 
Morris  was  in  the  Baptist  Church,  of  which  both  his 
parents  were  pious  and  exemplary  members.  He  grew 
up,  however,  without  giving  much  thought  to  the  sub* 
ject  of  personal  religion  until  he  was  about  eighteen 
years  of  age.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  made  a  profes- 
sion of  religion,  and  at  the  same  time  began  to  ponder 
seriously  the  question  whether  Providence  was  not  lead- 
ing him  to  cost  in  his  lot  with  the  people  called  Meth- 
odists. Against  this  course  many  considerations  plead- 
ed powerfully:  he  had  been  trained  in  another  com- 
munion, his  prejudices  were  deeply  rooted,  the  Method- 
ists in  that  region  were  feeble  and  persecuted,  but  the 
result  of  a  careful  comparison  of  their  doctrines  and  pol- 
ity with  the  New  Testament  which  he  instituted  at 
this  time  was  a  fixed,  unalterable  determination  to  unite 
with  them  as  the  people  of  his  choice.  He  was  shortly 
after  admission  to  membership  in  the  Church  licensed 
to  preach,  and  was  received  as  a  travelling  preacher  into 
the  Ohio  Conference  in  1816.  In  1818  he  was  ordained 
deacon  by  bishop  George,  and  elder  in  1820  by  bishop 
Roberts.  Though  in  a  large  measure  self-educated,  be- 
cause an  affliction  of  the  eye  restricted  his  studies  in 
early  manhood,  he  yet  labored  most  acceptably  in  the 
pastoral  work  in  various  parts  of  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, and  Ohio  till  1834,  when  he  was  deemed  cultured 
enough  to  be  intrusted  with  the  literary  management 
of  a  paper,  and  was  placed  in  the  editorial  chair  of  the 
then  newly-established  Western  Christian  Advocate,  a 
religious  and  literary  weekly,  which  two  years  after  its 
commencement  numbered  8000  subscribers — certainly  a 
successful  enterprise  for  the  times.  In  1836  the  General 
Conference,  held  that  year  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  re- 
sided, elected  him  to  the  episcopal  office.  He  now  real- 
ly entered  a  field  for  which  he  was  specially  fitted,  and 
gained  a  most  enviable  reputation  not  only  in  his  own 
denomination,  but  throughout  the  Christian  Church. 
In  1864  declining  health  and  the  infirmities  of  age 
obliged  him  to  ask  for  relief,  and  he  was  less  heavily 
taxed.  In  1868,  at  the  General  Conference  in  Chicago, 
he  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  be  withdrawn 
from  episcopal  visitation  duties,  and  led  a  rather  quiet 
life  until  his  death,  Sept.  2,  1874.  Only  a  few  days 
before  this  he  had  addressed  a  loving  missive  to  the 
members  of  the  Cincinnati  Conference  (bearing  date 
August  27),  saying,  among  other  noble  Christian  words, 
"I  am  no  longer  able  to  go  in  and  out  before  you, 
to  sit  in  your  councils  and  take  part  in  your  delibera- 
tions, yet  my  heart  and  sympathy  are  with  you,  and  for 
Zion's  prosperity  my  tears  shall  fall  and  my  prayers  as- 
cend until  my  release  is  signed,  and  I  go  to  join  the 
Church  triumphant  in  the  skies."  Bishop  Morris  was 
a  man  of  great  uniformity  and  simplicity.  He  was 
noted  in  his  Church  for  the  quiet  power  and  prudent 
skill  with  which  he  discharged  the  episcopal  duties. 
His  death  occurring  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester — Dr.  Charles  Sumner  (q.  v.) — the 
New  York  Methodist  took  occasion  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  two  bishops,  and  thus  concludes  in 
favor  of  bishop  Morris :  "  This  man  had  done  more  in 
his  time  for  the  extension  of  Christianity  than  a  whole 
bench  of  English  prelates.  He  had  assigned  to  their 
places  of  labor  not  less  than  80,000  ministers,  had  trav- 
ersed this  country  to  the  outer  edge  of  its  civilization 
over  and  over  again ;  had  preached  sermons  innumer- 
able, and  only  ceased  to  labor  when  labor  became  phys- 
ically impossible.  Nor  was  his  pen  idle.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  a  great  paper,  which  is  still  in  exist- 
ence. He  issued  volumes  from  the  press,  which  are 
models  of  vigorous,  idiomatic  English.  And  all  this 
fruitful  work  was  done  in  the  most  unpretending  way. 
Bishop  Morris  never  thought  of  himself  as  a  great  actor 
in  the  worlds  affairs,  a  great  preacher,  or  a  great  writer. 
The  beauty  of  his  character  was  that  he  never  appeared 
to  think  of  himself  at  all;  his  work  was  before  him,  and 
he  did  it ;  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  matter."  Bish- 
op Morris's  only  works  of  any  special  import  are  a  vol- 


ume of  sermons,  and  a  miscellany,  consisting  of  essays, 
biographical  sketches,  and  notes  of  travel.  Of  the  for- 
mer, about  15,000  copies  have  been  sold;  the  latter  has 
been  but  sparsely  circulated.  "  His  style  was  epigram- 
matic, clear,  aud  forcible.  His  printed  sermons  were 
characterized  by  simplicity,  pith,  directness,  lucid  ar- 
rangement, and  earnest  and  practical  enforcement  of  the 
truth.  Tbey  have  been  useful  and  popular.  As  a  pre- 
siding officer  he  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  Methodist  bish- 
op. He  had  rare  practical  wisdom,  quick  and  accurate 
judgment,  and  inflexible  decision.  He  acted  no  supe- 
riority, put  on  no  prclatical  airs,  and  never  felt  that  his 
office  lifted  him  above  the  fellowship  and  sympathy  of 
his  brethren"  (Marlay).  As  a  pulpit  orator,  the  bishop 
was  quite  noted  in  the  prime  of  his  life.  His  delight- 
ful evangelical  discourses  abounded  in  pithy  sentences, 
and  gratified  thousands  of  hearers  as  they  fell  from  his 
lips.  See  Marlay,  Life  of  Bishop  Morris  (N.  Y.  1875, 
12mo);  Meth,  Qu.  Rev.  July,  1875,  art.  iii;  Minutes  of 
Annual  Conferences,  1874;  N.  Y.  Christian  Advocate, 
Sept  1874 ;  Men  of  the  Time,  s.  v. ;  Drake,  Diet,  of  A  mer. 
Bioy.s.v.    (J.H.W.) 

Morris-dance,  a  peculiar  and  fantastic  species  of 
dance,  constituting  the  chief  enjoyment  at  parochial  fes- 
tivals in  England,  was  commonly  practiced  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  continues  to  the  present  day  among  the 
country  people  in  different  parts  of  England.  Its  origin 
is  ascribed  to  the  Moors,  though  the  genuine  Moorish 
dance  (the  fandango  of  the  present  day)  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  it  The  chief  performer  was  the  hobby- 
horse, so  called  from  the  light  frame  of  wicker-work 
which  was  fastened  around  its  body,  and  supplied  with 
a  pasteboard  head  and  neck,  so  as  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  on  horseback.  Bells  were  also  at- 
tached to  its  ankles,  and  the  great  art  consisted  in  so 
moving  the  feet  as  to  produce  a  rude  kind  of  concord. 
The  other  principal  actors,  after  a  fashion,  personified 
the  characters  of  Maid  Marian,  the  Queen  of  the  May, 
Robin  Hood,  Friar  Tuck,  the  Fool,  etc;  and  the  per- 
formance was  accompanied  by  rude  music  and  the  clash- 
ing of  swords  and  staves. — Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Morrison,  John,  D.D.,  a  Scotch  divine,  noted  as 
a  hymnologist  also,  was  born  in  the  County  of  Aberdeen 
in  1749.  He  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  in  1780  en- 
tered upon  his  pastoral  duties  over  the  parish  of  Canis- 
bay,  Caithness-shire.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  for  revising  the  Church  Para- 
phrases, and  himself  contributed  some  of  the  best  ren- 
derings. Of  these,  the  19th,  "The  race  that  long  in 
darkness  pined,"  and  the  30th,  "Come,  let  as  to  the  Lord 
our  God,"  have  been  generally  adopted  by  the  church- 
es. In  his  early  life  he  contributed  verses  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Weekly  Magazine,  over  the  signature  of  "Musa- 
rus."  He  also  published  the  second  and  fourth  books 
of  Virgil's  jEneid,  translated  into  English  verse  (1787). 
He  died  at  Canisbay,  June  12, 1798.     (a  S.) 

Morrison,  John  W.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Chester  County,  South  Carolina,  in  1811 ;  was 
educated  in  the  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. ; 
studied  theology  under  the  late  Rev.  Hugh  MacMillan, 
of  Xenia,  Ohio,  and  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1841, 
as  pastor  of  the  Thorn  Grove  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
Bloom,  Cook  Co.,  Indiana.  This  was  his  only  charge. 
At  the  close  of  twenty-five  years  of  pastoral  duty  he 
resigned  this  position  to  accept  the  agency  in  behalf 
of  the  freedmen,  feeling,  as  he  expressed  it, "  that  the 
education  of  that  people  was  the  work  to  which  God 
now  calls  the  Church  and  the  nation."  He  continued 
to  labor  as  an  agent  until  he  died,  Jan.  5, 1867.  Mr. 
Morrison  was  a  man  of  great  integrity,  of  noble  dispo- 
sition, and  of  untiring  effort  in  the  service  of  Christ. 
He  was  an  accurate  classical  scholar,  a  critical  and  pro- 
found expositor  of  Scripture,  and  an  earnest  and  affec- 
tionate preacher.  See  Wilson,  Pretb.  Hist.  A  Imanac, 
1868,  p.  891.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Morrison,  Jonas  S.t  a  minister  of  the  Methodist ' 
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Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Plattsburg,  N.  Yn  March 
11, 1836 ;  was  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years;  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1857,  and  in  the  «ame  year  joined 
the  Southern  Illinois  Annual  Conference ;  was  appoint- 
ed junior  preacher  on  Collinsville  Circuit;  next  year  he 
was  stationed  at  Main  Street,  Alton  City;  and  thereafter 
successively  at  Chester,  Gillespie,  two  years;  Litchfield, 
Brighton,  Highland,  Carlyle,  two  years;  Greenville,  Gil- 
lespie ;  and,  lastly,  as  presiding  elder  of  Alton  District. 
He  died  October  18, 1871.  "  The  traits  of  his  character 
were  strongly  marked.  As  a  Christian  and  a  minister 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  exemplified  the  purity  of 
the  one  and  the  fidelity  of  the  other.  He  rather  lived 
than  professed  religion,  and  proved  his  ministry  by  the 
practical  sympathy  that  carries  the  consolations  of 
Christ  to  the  abodes  of  poverty,  of  sickness,  and  of  be- 
reavement. His  pulpit  ministrations  were  characterized 
by  clearness,  by  fidelity  to  the  Scriptures,  by  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  truth  to  his  hearers,  and  by  a  manner  which 
demonstrated  his  own  interest  in  his  theme.  Love  for 
the  Church  was  with  him  an  absorbing  passion."  See 
Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1872,  p.  137. 

Morrison,  Levi  R.,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
born  in  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina,  July  9, 
1 805.  His  early  educational  advantages  were  very  lim- 
ited, and  he  had  to  struggle  with  poverty  and  its  at- 
tendant trials  and  perplexities.  He  studied  his  Bible 
and  such  books  as  he  was  able  to  secure,  and  exercised 
his  gifts  as  a  speaker;  was  licensed  in  1831,  and  began 
his  labors  in  Spring  Creek  and  Smyrna  churches,  Ten- 
nessee. In  183C  he  was  ordained,  and  became  pastor  of 
the  churches  at  Sparta  and  McMinnville,  Tenn.  He 
subsequently  labored  at  Mars  Hill,  Tenn.,  Glade  Spring, 
Va.,  North  Prairie  and  Springfield,  Mo.  His  life  was 
that  of  a  toiling  pastor  and  home  missionary.  He 
died  Dec  28, 1867.  Mr.  Morrison  was  a  man  of  most 
amiable  character,  of  strong  and  vigorous  intellect,  a 
very  acceptable  preacher,  and  greatly  blessed  in  his  la- 
bors. See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  18G8,  p.  846. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Morrison,  Robert,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  English 
missionary  to  China,  the  first  Protestant  missionary  to 
that  country,  and  holding  the  same  relation  to  it  as 
Vanderkemp  to  Africa  or  Williams  to  the  South  Seas, 
was  born  of  humble  but  respectable  parentage  at  Mor- 
peth, Northumberland,  Jan.  5, 1782.  After  receiving 
some  elementary  instruction  in  English,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  in  a  school  conducted  by  a  maternal  uncle 
at  Newcastle,  he  was  apprenticed  at  a  very  early  age 
to  his  father,  who  was  then  engaged  in  last-making. 
But  so  devoted  had  the  boy  become  to  his  books  that 
he  spent  his  leisure  in  close  study.  "  For  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  greater  portion  of  quiet  retirement,"  says 
his  widow, "  he  had  his  bed  removed  to  his  workshop, 
where  he  would  often  pursue  his  studies  until  one  or 
two  in  the  morning.  Even  when  at  work,  his  Bible  or 
some  other  book  was  placed  open  before  him,  that  he 
might  acquire  knowledge  or  cherish  the  holy  aspira- 
tions of  spiritual  devotion  while  his  hands  were  busily 
occupied  in  the  labors  of  life."  Amid  such  disadvan- 
tages Morrison  hesitated  not  to  commence  a  course  of 
religious  reading  and  study,  and  in  1801  was  ready  to 
study  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  theology  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  town,  by 
whom  he  was  so  much  liked  that  Morrison  was,  in  1803, 
introduced  by  him  to  the  committee  and  tutors  of  the 
Independent  Theological  Academy  at  H  ox  ton,  as  a  fit 
person  to  be  received  into  that  institution  to  study  the- 
ology. Morrison  was  admitted,  and  had  not  long  been 
an  inmate  of  the  institution  before  he  decided  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  missionary  cause  in  heathen  lands. 
Though  his  friends  dissuaded  him  from  such  a  step,  he 
yet  felt  it  his  duty  to  devote  the  talent  given  him  as 
Providence  seemed  unmistakably  to  point  it  out  to  him ; 
and  in  May,  1804,  he  offered  his  services  as  a  missionary 
to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  was  promptly  ac- 


cepted, and  now  removed  from  Hoxton  to  the  Mission 
College  at  Gosport.    In  August,  1805,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  Chinese  under  a  native  teacher.     In  January, 
1807,  he  was  ordained  as  a  missionary,  set  out  at  once 
for  China,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  arrived 
at  Canton.     Before  leaving  England.  Mr.  Morrison  had 
procured  from  the  British  Museum  a  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels  and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  translated  into  Chi- 
nese by  an  unknown  Roman  Catholic  missionary ;  and 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  lent  him  a  manuscript  Latin 
and  Chinese  dictionary.     His  moderate  knowledge  of 
Chinese  inclined  him  to  mingle  at  once  among  the  na- 
tives, and  having  perhaps  studied  the  customs  of  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  adopted,  like  them,  the  prevail- 
ing usages  of  diet,  dress,  and  manners.     He  handled 
chop-sticks,  coiled  up  his  hair  in  form,  and  let  his  nails 
grow.     But  he  soon  saw  the  folly  of  this  extreme  con- 
formity, and  assumed  a  distinctive  European  character 
and  aspect     He  rapidly  acquired  the  mastery  of  the 
Chinese,  and  how  greatly  his  knowledge  of  the  language 
was  esteemed  is  apparent  in  that,  though  a  minister,  he 
was  in  1808  appointed  translator  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's factory  at  Canton.     In  1810  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  in  Chinese,  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
were  printed,  after  he  had  carefully  revised  and  amend- 
ed the  text.     In  1811  a  Chinese  grammar,  which  he 
had  prepared  about  three  years  before,  was  sent  to  Ben- 
gal to  be  printed ;  but,  after  many  delays,  it  did  not  issue 
from  the  press  until  1815,  when  it  was  printed  at  Se- 
rampore,  at  the  expense  of  the  East  India  Company. 
In  1812  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  in  Chinese  was  printed ; 
and  by  the  beginning  of  1814,  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  being  ready  for  the  press,  the  East  India 
Company  sent  out  a  press  and  materials  and  a  printer 
to  superintend  the  printing  of  the  work.     In  1813  the 
London  Missionary  Society  had  sent  out  the  Rev.  (af- 
terwards Dr.)  Milne  to  assist  Morrison,  and  together 
these  two  Christian  scholars  now  proceeded  with  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament.    In  1815  the  Book 
of  Genesis  and  Psalms  were  printed,  and  by  1818  this 
great  work  of  translating  the  Bible  into  Chinese  was 
completed.    The  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  great 
object  of  Dr.  Morrison's  life,  was  given  to  the  world  "not 
as  a  perfect  translation."    Dr.  Morrison  says  he  studied 
"  fidelity,  perspicuity,  and  simplicity ;"  "  common  words 
being  preferred  to  classical  ones."   The  authorized  Eng- 
lish version  was  followed.     Dr.  Morrison  always  ex- 
plicitly stated  that  the  Chinese  manuscript  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  was  "the  foundation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment;" which,  he  says,  "I  completed  and  edited."     It 
is  no  disparagement  of  Dr.  Morrison  to  assert  that  his 
work  required  revision ;  it  was  a  first  version  into  the 
most  difficult  language  in  the  world.    The  translators 
contemplated  the  improvement  of  their  work  at  some 
future  period, "  expecting  that  they  should  be  able  to  sit 
down  together  and  revise  the  whole."  This  expectation 
was  never  realized ;  Dr.  Milne  died  in  1822,  and  the  cor- 
rection of  errors  and  the  verbal  alterations  made  by  Dr. 
Morrison  were  not  of  great  importance.     Towards  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  Dr.  Morrison  became  more  and 
more  confirmed  in  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  revision, 
and  he  anticipated  the  probability  of  this  being  effected 
by  his  son,  who,  however,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was 
selected  to  succeed  him  as  the  translator  to  the  Superin- 
tendents of  British  Trade  at  Canton,  and  could  not  there- 
fore devote  his  time  to  this  object.     From  1810  to  1818 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had  voted  the  sum 
of  £6000,  at  seven  different  times,  to  assist  in  the  print- 
ing and  publication.  The  Old  Testament  formed  21  vols. 
12mo.    The  Book  of  Job  and  the  historical  books  were 
translated  by  Dr.  Milne,  and  the  other  portions  by  Dr. 
Morrison.    Of  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  Morrison  trans- 
lated the  four  Gospels,  and  from  Hebrews  to  the  end. 
Besides  this  great  work,  Dr.  Morrison  was  also  engaged 
on  a  Chinese  Dictionary,  which  he  completed  in  1816, 
and  it  was  printed  by  the  East  India  Company,  at 
a  cost  of  £15,000,  in  1821.    Nor  most  it  be  supposed 
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that  he  ever  lost  sight  of  the  great  missionary  work  in- 
trusted to  his  charge  while  assuming  so  many  other 
engagements.  He  constantly  preached,  and  in  every 
way  possible  sought  out  the  native  population,  and  in 
1814  was  gratified  with  his  first  convert,  Tsae-ako,  who 
died  in  1818.  Believing  (hat  the  Chinese  could  be 
reached  better  through  educational  channels,  he  caused 
an  Anglo-Chinese  college  to  be  founded  at  Malacca; 
gave  £1000  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  £100  an- 
nually for  its  support.  In  1824  he  visited  England,  and 
remained  home  nearly  two  years.  He  was  received  ev- 
erywhere with  great  distinction,  and  was  even  honored 
with  a  reception  by  king  George  IV,  to  whom  Morrison 
presented  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  Chinese.  He  had 
brought  home  with  him  a  Chinese  library  of  10,000  vol- 
umes, and  labored  earnestly  to  awaken  an  interest  among 
his  countrymen  for  Chinese  literature.  In  this  he  mod- 
crately  succeeded.  In  1826  he  again  set  sail  for  China, 
anil  now  even  more  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  the 
missionary  work.  His  time  he  mainly  occupied  in 
preaching,  translating,  and  superintending  the  distribu- 
tion of  printed  works  for  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese. 
In  1832  he  felt  so  encouraged  with  the  prospects  of  an 
early  harvest  for  his  many  years  of  toil  as  to  write  to 
his  friends  in  England :  "  I  have  been  twenty-five  years 
in  China,  and  am  beginning  to  see  the  work  prosper. 
By  the  press  we  have  been  able  to  scatter  knowledge 
far  and  wide."  In  the  midst  of  these  occupations  Dr. 
Morrison  died  at  Canton,  Aug.  1, 1834,  preserving  unim- 
peached  until  death  the  consistency,  efficiency,  and  be- 
nevolence of  the  Christian  missionary. 

m 

Dr.  Morrison  certainly  achieved  great  things  in  Chi- 
na. The  compilation  of  his  dictionary  in  the  vernacular 
language  of  that  country  was  a  Herculean  task,  which 
none  but  a  man  of  the  greatest  strength  of  intellect  and 
energy  of  purpose  could  have  accomplished.  Along 
with  that  he  completed  a  Chinese  version  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the 
learned  men  of  Europe,  was  deemed  utterly  beyond  the 
power  of  any  single  person.  Nor  were  his  exertions  for 
the  Chinese  confined  solely  to  literary  works.  He  went 
about  doing  good.  "He  endeavored,"  says  his  biog- 
rapher, "  in  the  employment  of  such  expedients  as  he 
could  command,  to  relieve  the  wants,  to  mitigate  the 
sufferings,  and  heal  the  diseases  of  the  poor  and  suffer- 
ing Chinese  around  him.  In  order  to  secure  to  the 
natives  the  means  of  a  liberal  and  religious  education, 
as  well  as  to  furnish  facilities  to  foreigners  to  prosecute 
the  study  of  the  Chinese  language,  he  projected  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Anglo-Chinese  college."  His  whole 
life  and  works  snow  the  activity  and  energy  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  his  mental  endowments,  as  well  as  the 
Christian  benevolence  of  his  heart  His  office  was  that 
only  of  a  pioneer  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  China.  But  with  the  instruments  which 
his  zeal  and  indefatigable  industry  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Evangelical  churches,  the  preliminary  obstacles 
have  been  removed,  and  the  way  prepared  for  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  direct  Christian  instruction.  His 
coadjutor,  Dr.  Milne,  who  died  some  time  before,  said  of 
Morrison  that  "  his  talents  were  rather  of  the  solid 
than  the  showy  kind ;  adapted  more  to  continued  labor 
than  to  astonish  by  sudden  bursts  of  genius;  and  his 
well-known  caution  fitted  him  for  a  station  where  one 
false  step  at  the  beginning  might  have  delayed  the  work 
for  ages."  It  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  exertions 
of  Dr.  Morrison  and  his  colleagues  to  state  that  from 
1810  to  1836,  751,763  copies  of  works,  consisting  of 
8,000,000  pages,  were  printed  in  the  Chinese  and  Ma- 
lay languages  at  Canton,  Malacca,  Batavia,  Penang, 
and  Singapore.  This  includes  2075  complete  Chinese 
Bibles,  9970  New  Testaments,  and  81,000  separate  por- 
tions of  Scripture  in  Chinese.  See  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Morrison,  D.D.;  compiled 
by  his  Widow,  to  which  is  appended  A  Critical  Essay 
on  the  Literary  Labors  of  Dr.  Morrison,  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Kidd,  professor  of  Chinese  in  the  University  College 


(Lond.  1839, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Aikman,  Cyclop,  of  Christian 
Missions,  p.  102  sq. ;  Eclectic  Review,  4th  series,  vii,  176 ; 
Philadelphia  Museum,  xxxvii,  94;  Remusat,  in  Journal 
des  Savans  for  1824.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Morrison,  Robert  XI.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa., 
Oct.  12, 1800.  When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  but  eight  years  after- 
wards, being  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  Meth- 
odists, he  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
He  preached  under  the  presiding  elder  for  three  years, 
and  in  1833  was  received  into  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence, and  appointed  to  Chester  Circuit,  Pa.,  where  he 
labored  very  acceptably  for  two  years.  In  1835  he  was 
appointed  to  Tuckerton  Circuit,  N.  J.  The  necessities 
of  the  case  requiring  it,  he  was  removed  and  appointed 
to  Haddonfield.  In  1836-7  he  travelled  Swedesborough 
Circuit  Here  great  success  crowned  his  efforts.  In 
1838-9  be  labored  in  Pemberton;  in  1840-1  in  Long 
Branch ;  in  1842-3  in  Pennington ;  in  1844-5  in  Allen- 
town  ;  and  in  1846  at  Crosswicks.  A  throat  difficulty 
compelled  him  to  take  a  supernumerary  relation,  and 
locating  at  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  he  became  one  of  its  most 
respected  citizens.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  pres- 
ident of  Hightstown  Bank.  He  died  Aug.  80,  1873. 
Mr.  Morrison,  being  studious,  acquired  a  large  store  of 
knowledge,  and  became  a  good  thinker.  Though  not 
a  graduate  of  any  literary  institution,  he  read  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  was  quite  at  home  in  mathe- 
matics. He  was  also  a  thorough  student  of  divinity. 
See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences,  1874,  p.  37. 

Morrow  ("tlTO,  machar',  avptov).  See  Procras- 
tination. 

Morrow-Mass  Priest  is  the  name  of  the  priest 
who  said  early  mass,  morrow  being  equivalent  to  morn- 
ing.— Walcott,  Sac.  A  rchaol.  s.  v. 

Morrow,  Richard  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  in  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa~,  Jan.  13,  1823.  In 
early  youth  he  was  hopefully  converted,  and  determined 
to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  obtained  his  preparatory  ed- 
ucation in  the  academy  at  Academia,  and  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  in  1851,  after  which  he  engaged 
for  some  time  as  teacher  in  the  Milnwood  Academy  at 
Shade  Gap,  Pa.  He  studied  theology  at  Alleghany 
and  Princeton  seminaries,  graduating  at  the  latter  in 
1854 ;  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Huntingdon, 
and  in  1855  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  where  he  continued  to  labor  un- 
til compelled  by  declining  health  to  resign  his  charge,  in 
April,  1859.  lie  died  June  10, 1859.  Mr.  Morrow  was  a 
plain  and  practical  preacher,  his  style  giving  evidence 
of  fine  culture.  He  was  bumble,  consistent,  devoted,  pos- 
sessing in  an  eminent  degree  the  happy  faculty  of  gain- 
ing the  friendship  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 
See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  A  hnanac,  1861,  p.  98.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Mors  Peccatdrum  (the  death  of  sins),  an  expres- 
sion used  by  Tertullian  and  other  writers  to  describe 
the  efficacy  of  baptism,  in  allusion  to  Rom.  vi,  4 ;  CoL 
ii,  12.— Farrar,  Eccles.  Diet*  s.  v. 

Morse  is  the  technical  term  for  the  clasp  of  a  cope 
or  pectoral. 

Morse,  Abner,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  at  Medway,  Mass.,  Sept.  5, 1798,  and  was  educated 
at  Brown  University,  class  of  1816.  He  decided  to  en- 
ter the  ministry,  and  sought  further  preparation  for  this 
important  work  at  Andover  Seminary,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1819.  He  then  became  pastor  at  Nantucket, 
Mass. ;  subsequently  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  and  later 
removed  to  Indiana,  where  he  became  a  professor  of 
natural  science,  a  department  of  study  in  which  he  had 
greatly  interested  himself.  He  attained  to  considerable 
distinction  as  a  scientist,  and  published  several  genea- 
logical works.  He  died  at  Sharon,  Mass.,  May  16, 1865. 
See  New  England  Hist  and  Genealog.  Register,  xix,  871 ; 
Drake,  Did.  ofAmer.  Biog.  s.  v. 
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Morse,  Asahel,  a  minuter  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  America,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary period  of  this  country's  history,  was  born  in  the 
north  parish  of  New  London,  now  called  Montville, 
Conn.,  Nov.  10, 177 1.  He  received  his  early  educational 
training  from  his  father,  Joshua  Morse,  also  a  minister, 
who  preached  in  the  vicinity  where  Asahel  was  born 
until  death  cut  short  his  ministrations  in  1795.  At 
nineteen  Asahel  had  progressed  sufficiently  in  his  stud- 
ies to  teach  country  schools  and  earn  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  his  education  at  more  advanced 
institutions  of  learning.  In  1782  he  was  converted,  and 
decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  feeling  himself  specially 
called  to  the  work.  He  preached  a  while  near  his  own 
home,  then  labored  in  Winsted.  In  1802  the  Baptist 
church  in  Stratfield,  Conn.,  called  him  as  their  pastor, 
and  he  removed  thither  in  1803.  In  1807  he  accepted 
an  appointment  as  missionary  to  the  Upper  Canada  In- 
dians, and  while  in  this  position  endured  many  hard- 
ships. He  was  faithful  to  his  task,  and  made  converts 
not  only  among  the  Indians,  but  also  among  the  white 
people  of  that  region,  and  greatly  strengthened  his  de- 
nomination there.  In  1810  he  was  invited  and  went  to 
preach  at  Suffield,  Conn.,  one  of  the  best  Baptist  churches 
in  New  England.  But  Mr.  Morse  by  no  means  confined 
his  labors  to  this  church.  He  went  much  about  the 
country,  and  everywhere  endeavored  to  encourage  re- 
ligious life  and  to  secure  followers  for  the  Baptist  soci- 
ety. In  1882  he  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist 
Church  in  Colebrook,  Conn.  In  1836  he  returned  to 
Suffield,  and  there  died,  June  10, 1838.  During  his  ill- 
ness he  manifested  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  doc- 
trines he  had  preached,  and  frequently  said  that  he  re- 
lied upon  Christ  for  salvation.  See  Baptist  Memorial, 
iii  (1844),  234  sq.,  272  sq.,  293  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Morse,  David  Sanford,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  about  the  year  1793.  He  first  chose  the 
legal  profession,  but  was  converted  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-five, turned  aside  to  the  ministry,  and  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  this  sacred  work.  He  died  in 
Austerlitz,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  21, 1871.  See 
Appleton's  Annual  Cyclop.  1871,  p.  592. 

Morse,  Frank  Currier,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Hopkinton,  N.  HM 
Feb.  23, 1835.  His  youth  was  spent  in  Newbury,  N.  H., 
till  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Bap- 
tist Academy  in  New  London,  N.  H.  He  afterwards 
went  to  study  at  Lowell,  and  while  there  was  convert- 
ed. Feeling  called  to  the  ministry,  he  entered  the 
Wesleyan  University  in  1857,  and  graduated  in  the  reg- 
ular course  in  1861,  and  at  once  joined  the  New  Eng- 
land Conference.  He  was  stationed  at  Blanford.  In 
1862  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  held  the  position  of 
chaplain  during  his  three  years  of  service.  In  1865  he 
acted  as  "supply"  in  Leyden,  Mass.,  and  filled  this 
charge  for  two  years.  His  health  failing  him,  he  moved 
West,  hoping  a  change  might  benefit  him,  but  died  in 
Kansas,  Jan.  14, 1871. 

Morse,  Jededlah,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minis- 
ter of  note,  was  born  Aug.  23, 1761.  in  Woodstock,  Conn. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1783,  entered  the  min- 
istry in  1785,  and  was  chosen  tutor  in  Yale  in  1786.  In 
October  he  changed  places  with  the  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes, 
pastor  in  Midway,  Ga.,  where  he  preached  about  six 
months,  when  he  returned  North,  and,  after  preaching 
in  several  places,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Firet  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  April  80, 
1789,  and  held  this  charge  till  1820,  when,  having  re- 
ceived a  commission  from  J.  C.  Calhoun,  secretary  of 
war,  to  visit  several  Indian  tribes,  he  spent  two  winters 
in  his  observations,  the  report  of  which  was  published 
in  1822.  He  died  in  New  Haven,  June  9,  1826.  Dr. 
Morse  published  the  first  American  work  on  geography, 
in  1784  (passing  through  many  editions  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  and  after  his  death  it  was  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  his  son).    He  also  wrote  A  Compendious 
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History  of  New  England,  in  company  with  E.  Parish, 
D.D.  (1804) : — a  pamphlet,  The  true  Reasons  on  which 
the  Election  of  a  Mollis  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Har- 
vard College  was  opposed  at  the  Board  of  Overseers 
(1804): — An  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  Controversy 
respecting  the  Revolution  in  Harvard  College  (1814); 
and  a  number  of  occasional  sermons  and  addresses. 
From  1790  to  1821  he  published  twenty-five  of  his  ser- 
mons and  addresses.  Dr.  Morse  was  also  much  occu- 
pied in  religious  controversy ;  in  upholding  the  orthodox 
faith  of  the  New  England  churches  against  the  as- 
saults of  Unitarianism,  and  was  so  earnest  in  these 
labors  as  to  seriously  impair  his  health.  In  1804  he 
was  active  in  enlarging  the  Massachusetts  General  As- 
sociation of  Congregational  Ministers.  He  was  also  a 
prominent  actor  in  the  establishment  of  the  theological 
seminary  at  Andover,  especially  by  his  successful  efforts 
to  prevent  the  threatened  establishment  of  a  rival  insti- 
tution at  Newbury,  projected  by  the  Hopkinsians,  and 
to  effect  a  union  between  them  and  other  Calvinists  on 
their  common  symbol,  the  Assembly's  Catechism.  The 
articles  of  this  union,  which  still  constitute  substantially 
the  basis  of  the  Andover  Seminary,  were  signed  in  his 
own  study  in  Charlestown,  in  the  night  of  Nov.  30, 1807, 
by  himself,  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  and  Dr.  Eliphalet  Pear- 
son. Morse  participated  in  the  organization  of  the  Park 
Street  Church  in  Boston  in  1808,  when  all  the  Congre- 
gational churches  in  the  city,  except  the  Old  South 
Church,  had  abandoned  the  primitive  faith  of  the  fa- 
thers of  New  England.  In  1805  he  started  a  religious 
magazine,  The  Panoplist,  of  which  he  was  the  sole  ed- 
itor for  five  years.  Dr.  Morse  was  universally  esteemed 
for  his  piety  and  learning,  and  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  of  his  day  in 
New  England.  He  was  distinguished  alike  for  the  ver- 
satility of  his  powers  and  the  wide  extent  of  his  influ- 
ence, and  was  almost  equally  well  known  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer.  Pul- 
pit, ii,  247;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors, 
8.V.    (J.H.W.) 

Morse,  Joshua.    See  Morse,  Asahel. 

Morse,  Richard  Cary,  an  American  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  noted  as  a  religious  journalist,  and  son  of 
Jedediah  Morse,  was  born  June  18, 1795,  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  sent  to  Phillips's 
Academy,  Andover,  to  prepare  for  admission  to  college, 
and  entered  Yale  College  in  1808.  He  graduated  in 
1812,  the  youngest  member  of  his  class.  The  year  im- 
mediately following  his  graduation  he  spent  in  New 
Haven,  being  employed  as  the  amanuensis  of  president 
Dwight,  and  living  in  his  family,  and  thus  enjoyed  an 
association  invaluable  to  any  man,  and  by  which,  no 
doubt,  Mr.  Morse  was  greatly  profited.  In  1814  he  en- 
tered the  theological  seminary  at  Andover,  and,  having 
passed  through  the  regular  three-years'  course,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1817.  The  winter  immediately 
succeeding  his  licensure  he  spent  in  South  Carolina  as 
a  supply  of  the  Presbyterian  church  on  John's  Island. 
He  became,  however,  early  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
he  had  not  the  requisite  natural  qualifications  for  the 
ministry,  and  therefore  silently  retired  from  it,  though 
his  whole  life  was  a  continued  act  of  devotion  to  the 
objects  which  the  ministry  contemplates.  On  his  re- 
turn to  New  England  he  became  associated  with  his  fa- 
ther for  some  time  in  a  very  successful  geographical 
enterprise;  and  in  the  spring  of  1823  enlisted  with  his 
brother  in  another  enterprise  still  more  important — the 
establishing  of  the  New  York  Observer,  of  which  he  was 
associate  editor  and  proprietor  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  during  this  long  period  contributed  largely  to 
its  columns,  especially  by  translations  from  the  French 
and  German.  He  died,  while  abroad  on  a  visit  to  re- 
cuperate his  health,  at  Kiasingen,  Germany,  Sept.  22, 
1868.  Under  the  ordering  of  a  wise  and  gracious  Prov- 
idence, his  circumstances  from  the  very  beginning  of 
life  acted  upon  him  as  a  benign  influence.    What  his 
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early  training  was  may  be  inferred  from  his  distin- 
guished parentage,  and  his  intimate  association  with 
Dr.  Dwight.  And,  indeed,  during  his  whole  life  his  as- 
sociations, whether  viewed  in  respect  to  near  relation- 
ship or  general  acquaintance,  were  fitted  to  develop  and 
mature  both  the  intellectual  and  moral  man.  His  Chris- 
tian character  shone  conspicuously  in  all  his  life.  He 
not  only  had  a  strong  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  but  a  high  appreciation  of  the  system  of  evan- 
gelical doctrine.  He  became  at  an  early  period  a  com- 
municant in  the  Church,  and  bis  whole  subsequent  life 
was  worthy  of  his  Christian  profession.  See  New  York 
Observer,  Nor.  5,  1868;  and  the  Jubilee  Year-book  of 
that  paper  for  1873.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Morse,  Sidney  Edwards,  an  American  relig- 
ious journalist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  Feb.  7, 1794,  and  was  educated  at 
Yale  College,  which  he  entered  at  eleven  years  of  age, 
and  was  graduated  at  fourteen,  with  a  class  many  of 
whom  lived  to  a  great  age  and  became  famous  in  various 
departments  of  professional  life.  He  studied  theology  at 
Andover  and  law  at  Litchfield,  but  at  sixteen  began  his 
apparently  predestinated  life-work  by  writing  for  a  Bos- 
ton newspaper.  Afterwards,  when  a  number  of  clergy- 
men about  Boston,  among  them  his  own  father,  deter- 
mined to  try  the  experiment  of  a  religious  newspaper, 
and  the  Boston  Recorder  was  projected,  young  Morse 
was  chosen  to  conduct  it.  A  few  years  later  (in  1823) 
he  established,  in  connection  with  his  brother  Richard, 
the  New  York  Observer,  which  perhaps  during  the  whole 
of  Sidney  £.  Morse's  administration  as  its  senior  editor, 
that  is,  till  1858,  was  the  ablest  religious  paper  in  the 
country,  as  it  was  the  pioneer  of  its  class  of  periodicals. 
He  died  Dec.  23,  1871,  at  his  residence  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Morse  had  a  clear  and  logical  mind,  wide  culture, 
and  a  tireless  spirit  of  investigation.  He  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  man  of  broad  and  catholic  views,  though 
eminently  conservative  in  his  temperament,  and  of 
strong  convictions,  to  which  he  rendered  the  most  com- 
plete loyalty.  He  was  uniformly  calm  and  kind,  and 
not  without  charity  for  those  with  whom  he  differed  on 
many  of  the  great  moral  movements  of  the  age,  and 
lived  and  died  having  faith  in  humanity  and  in  God. 
Few  men  have  had  so  long  a  career — for  he  was  en- 
gaged in  public  life  sixty  years — and  fewer  yet  have 
ever  enjoyed  in  so  rich  a  measure  the  reverence  of  as- 
sociates and  the  respect  of  the  great  public.  He  will  be 
especially  remembered  in  coming  time  as  the  founder  of 
the  New  York  Observer,  in  the  conduct  of  which  he  was 
for  nearly  forty  years  actively  engaged.  From  his  mind 
and  spirit,  probably  more  than  from  any  other,  the 
religious  press  of  the  present  day  has  received  its  best 
characteristics,  and  if  new  papers  now  surpass  their  ven- 
erable predecessor— which  but  few  do — they  owe  their 
success  in  no  small  degree  to  the  inspiration  of  his  ge- 
nius. Like  his  distinguished  brother,  Prof.  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  he  always  took  an  active  interest  in  science,  and 
especially  in  those  branches  which  relate  to  geography 
and  exploration,  and  was  engaged  until  interrupted  by 
his  last  illness  in  perfecting  an  invention  for  exploring 
the  depths  of  the  ocean.  He  had  been  writing  on  this 
favorite  subject  until  a  late  hour  a  week  before  his 
death.  His  best-known  works  are  A  New  System  of 
Modern  Geography  (1823),  A  North  American  Atlas, 
and  a  series  of  general  maps.  For  several  years  the 
sales  of  the  two  first-mentioned  works  averaged  70,000 
copies  annually,  and  more  than  500,000  copies  of  the 
first-named  have  been  printed.  See  Applet  oris  Annual 
Cyclopaedia,  1871,  p.  532 ;  New  York  Observer,  Dec.  1871 ; 
North  Amer*  Rev.  Jan.  1823,  p.  176-181 ;  Observer  Jubi- 
lee Year-book,  1873.     (J.  H.W.) 

Morsel  (prop.  TQ,  a  bit,  especially  of  food,  Ruth  ii, 
14,  etc. ;  /3/>£fft£,  Heb.  xii,  16 ;  in  the  plur.  crumbs,  Lev. 
ii,  6,  etc. ;  and  so  of  a  piece  of  ice  or  hail,  Psa.  cxlvii, 
17 ;  once  [1  Sam.  ii,  36]  incorrectly  for  123,  Kfcfcar',  a 
circle  or  "  loaf"  of  bread,  as  elsewhere).    See  Bbkad. 


Morta(i)gne,  Walter  op,  a  noted  scholastic  of 
the  12th  century,  who  embraced  the  realistic  views  in 
philosophy,  flourished  as  bishop  of  Laon,  and  died  in 
1174.  He  is  best  known  as  a  logician,  and  is  mentioned 
by  John  of  Salisbury  as  the  chMf  representative  of  the 
doctrine  that "  the  same  objects,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent condition  (status)  in  which  they  are  considered — 
L  e.  according  as  our  attention  is  desired  to  their  differ- 
ences or  to  their  likeness,  to  the  indifferences  or  the 
consvnUe  in  them — were  either  individuals,  or  species, 
or  genera"  (Metalog.  ii,  17).  This  doctrine  is  spoken 
of  by  the  same  author  as  no  longer  maintained  by  any 
one  in  his  time.  See  Ueberweg,  Hist,  Philos.  i,  387, 398. 
Mortal  (or  Dkadly,  as  the  Anglican  theologians 
prefer  to  call  it)  sin  is,  according  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
the  worst  form  of  sin,  thus  distinguishing  in  grade  of 
sin,  and  recognising  as  moderate  and  pardonable  sin, 
under  the  name  of  venial,  all  such  acts  of  transgression 
as  are  not  likely  to  bring  eternal  punishment  on  the 
sinner.  According  to  Peter  Dens,  the  eminent  Roman 
Catholic  theologian,  whose  dicta  the  Church  has  accept- 
ed as  authoritative,  mortal  sin  (Lat,  peccaium)  is  that 
which  of  itself  brings  spiritual  death  to  the  soul,  inas- 
much as  of  itself  it  deprives  the  soul  of  sanctifying 
grace  and  charity,  in  which  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
soul  consists;  and  venial  sin  (Lat  vitium)  that  which 
does  not  bring  spiritual  death  to  the  soul,  or  that  which 
does  not  turn  it  away  from  its  ultimate  end,  or  which 
is  only  slightly  repugnant  to  the  order  of  right  reason. 

Protestants  dissent  from  this  view,  and  indeed  visit 
it  with  their  condemnation,  on  the  ground  that  this  dis- 
tinction respecting  sins  tends  to  immorality  and  laxity 
of  life.  That  sins  differ  in  magnitude  they  concede  to 
be  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  (e.  g.  Christ  declared 
the  sin  of  Judas  to  be  greater  than  that  of  Pilate. 
This  appears  also  in  the  case  of  the  servant  who  knew 
the  will  of  his  master  and  did  it  not.  This  difference, 
indeed,  is  conspicuous  in  the  judgment  of  the  degrees 
and  expressions  of  anger  in  calling  men  Raca, "  vain," 
or  fitopt,  "fool,"  and  also  in  Christ's  comparing  some 
sins  to  gnats  and  others  to  camels;  and  in  his  mention 
of  the  "  many  stripes,"  and  in  the  "  greater  condemna- 
tion" spoken  of  by  James).  Yet  the  Scriptures  also 
declare  that  "the  wages  of  sin  is  death."  Therefore, 
though  Protestants,  like  the  Christians  of  the  apostolic 
and  patristic  Church,  distinguish  between  greater  and 
less  sins  (graviora  et  leviora),  and  hold  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  distinction  is  important  in  considering  the 
discipline  which  the  early  Christians  exercised,  they 
yet  hold  that  the  early  Church  did  not  think  any  sins 
to  be  venial,  but  deemed  all  to  be  mortal  (whenever  we 
find  the  expressions  venial  and  mortal  applied  to  sins  by 
Augustine  and  others,  these  appear  to  be  simply  a  ref- 
erence to  such  sins  as  require  penance  and  such  as  do 
not) ;  and  therefore  now  maintain  on  this  question  that 
all  sins  are  punishable  as  God  may  determine,  even  with 
everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  God  and 
the  glory  of  his  power.  They  assign  for  such  view  the 
following  reasons : 

"  (i.)  Every  sin  is  an  offence  against  God's  law,  and 
therefore  is  deadly  and  damnable  on  account  of  the 
claims  of  divine  justice;  for  though  sins  may  be  divid- 
ed into  greater  and  less,  yet  their  proportion  to  punish- 
ment is  not  varied  by  their  temporal  or  eternal  con- 
sequences, but  by  greater  and  leas  punishments. 

"  (ii.)  The  law  of  God  never  threatens,  nor  does  the 
justice  of  God  inflict,  punishment  on  any  except  the 
transgressors  of  his  law ;  but  the  smallest  offences  are 
not  only  threatened,  but  may  be  punished  with  death; 
therefore  they  are  transgressions  of  divine  law. . 

"  (iii.)  Every  sin,  even  that  apparently  insignificant,  is 
against  oharity,  which  is  the  end  of  the  commandment. 

"  (iv.)  When  God  appointed  expiatory  sacrifices  for 
sin,  though  they  were  sufficient  to  show  that  there  exist- 
ed a  difference  in  the  degree  df  it,  yet,  because  *  without 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission,'  all  manner  of  sin 
has  rendered  the  offender  guilty  and  liable  to  punish' 
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merit ;  Tor  'caned  is  every  one  that  continucth  not  in 
all  tbinga  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them.' 
No  sin  wu  recognised  as  venial  in  the  covenant  which 
God  entered  into  with  our  first  parents,  for  there  wa» 
no  remission;  and  without  the  death  of  Christ  there 
could  be  mme  afterwarda;  therefore,  if  any  sin  be  venial 
or  pardonable,  it  is  only  through  the  death  of  Christ 
and  the  grace  of  God ;  and  as  God  pardons  all  upon  the 
condition  of  faith  and  repentance,  and  none  otherwise, 
it  must  follow  that,  although  sins  differ  in  degree,  they 
vary  not  in  their  essential  character.  The  roan  who 
commits  sin  at  all  must  die, if  he  repent  not;  and  he 
who  repents  in  time  and  effectually  will  be  saved.  'The 
wages  of  sin  is  death ;'  of  sin  indefinitely,  and  conse- 
quently of  all  sin."  See  Elliott,  DtUn.  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, p.  229. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  Protestants  who  go  so 
far  aa  to  teach  that,  "  while  mortal  sins  are  punishable 
eternally,  venial  or  deadly  sins  are  punishable  by  God's 
fatherly  chastisements  in  this  life-,"  and  in  the  same 
way,  as  regards  the  pardon  of  sin,  that  "while  mortal 
sins  are  only  forgiven  through  a  direct  act  of  absolu- 
tion, venial  sins  are  forgiven  by  renewal  of  grace  (es- 
pecially in  the  Eucharist) ;  each  mode  of  pardon  pre- 
supposing a  degree  of  penitence  conformable  to  the  de- 
gree of  sin."  Such  is  the  teaching  of  the  High-Church- 
men of  the  Anglican  establishment,  the  Ritualists  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  High  Luther- 
Mortality,  subjection  to  death,  is  a  term  not  only 
thus  used,  but  signifies  also  a  contagious  disease  which 
destroys  great  numbers  of  either  men  or  beasts,  liilii 
of  mortality  are  accounts  or  registers  specifying  the 
numbers  born,  married,  and  buried  in  any  parish,  town, 
or  district;  and  these  are  kept  in  Great  Britain  gener- 
ally, and  its  colonial  possessions.  In  general,  they  con- 
tain only  these  numbers;  and  even  when  thus  limited 
are  of  great  use,  bv  showing  the  degrees  of  healthiness 
and  prolincness  and  the  progress  of  population  in  the 
place  where  they  are  kept.  They  should  become  com- 
mon also  in  this  country,  the  clergy  keeping  really  the 
only  trustworthy  account  of  a  town's  people. 

Mortar  [for  builiiny  \  stands  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  for 
two  Heb.  words:  "rCfl  (cho'mtr,  prop,  rrd  "clay,"  as 
sometimes  rendered),  ctrnenl,  of  lime  and  sand  (Gen.  xi, 
8;  Kind.  1,14), also  potter's  rt«y  (tsa.  xli,  2S;  Nab.  ui, 
H);  "$"  (aphar\  prob.  whiluh  "dust,"  aa  usually 
rendered),  mad  or  clay,  used  as  a  cement  in  the  waits 
of  buildings  (Lev.  xiv,  42,  46).  In  Eick.  liii,  10  the 
expression  occurs,  "One  built  up  a  wall,  and  In,  others 
daubed  it  with  untemperod  mortar"  (there  is  no  word 
in  the  original  answering  to  this  last),  which  the  Tar- 
gum  and  the  Vulgate  seem  to  understand  not  of  plaster, 
but  of  the  cement  used  in  uniting  the  materials  of  a  wall, 
tendering  it  "clay  without  straw,"  clay  and  straw,  well 
mixed  together,  being  understood  to  have  been  the  or- 
dinary cement  of  Eastern  buildings.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Hebrews  sometimes  plastered  their  walls;  and 
that  kind  of  plaster  now  most  common  in  tbe  East  is 
made  with  the  same  materials  as  the  cob-walls,  sun-dried 
bricks  and  mortar,  namely,  clay  and  straw 
gether,  the  straw  such  as  they  give  to  their  cattle, 
chopped  and  beaten  small,  and  serving  the 
pose  aa  the  ox-hair  which  our  plasterers  mix  with  their 
piaster.  This  requires  to  be  well  tempered,  which  is 
generally  done  by  long-continued  treading  or  beating 
(Kitto, /•«*.  BiWr,  note  ad  lot).  See  Bbick.  Mr.  Rich, 
speaking  of  the  Bin  Nimroud  at  Babylon,  says,  -The 
fire-burned  bricks  of  which  it  is  built  have  inscriptions 
On  them,  and  so  excellent  is  the  cement,  which  appears 
to  be  lime-mortar,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  extract 
one  whole."  See  Dwcuso,  "Omitting  iron  cramps, 
lead  [tec  Hamdicsavt],  and  the  instances  in  which 
large  stones  are  found  in  close  apposition  without  ce- 
ment, the  various  compacting  substances  used  in  Ori- 
ental buildings  appear  to  be:  (I)  bitumen,  as  in  the 
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Babylonian  structures ;  (!)  common  mud  or  moistened 
clay;  (8)  a  very  firm  cement  compounded  of  sand, 
ashes,  and  lime,  in  the  proportions  respectively  of  1,2,8, 
well  pounded,  sometimes  mixed  and  sometimes  coated 
with  oil,  so  aa  to  form  a  surface  almost  impenetrable  to 
wet  or  the  weather.  See  Plaster.  In  Assyrian,  and 
also  Egyptian  brick  buildings,  stubble  or  straw,  as  hair 
or  wool  among  oursekes,  was  added  to  increase  the  te- 
nacity  (Shaw,  7V«r.  p.  20G ;  Volney,  7V(tr.ii,438;  Char- 
din,  Yoy.  iv,  116).  If  the  materials  were  bad  in  them- 
selves, as  mere  mud  would  necessarily  be,  or  insuffi- 
ciently mixed,  or,  aa  the  Vulgate  seems  to  understand 
(Ezek.  xiii,  10),  if  straw  were  omitted,  the  mortar  or  cob- 
wall  would  be  liable  to  crumble  under  the  influence  of 
wet  weather.  (See  .Shaw,  Trot,  p.  136,  and  Gesenius, 
Tktiaur.  p.  1515,  s.  v.  Slip :  a  word  connected  with  the 
Arabic  tafal,  ■  substance  resembling  pipe-clay,  believed 
by  Burckhardt  to  be  tbe  detritus  of  the  felspar  of  gran- 
ite, and  used  for  taking  stains  out  of  cloth ;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  p.  488:  Wanna,  Ftiaeh,  x,  8.)  Wheels  for  grind- 
ing chalk  or  lime  fnr  mortar,  closely  resembling  our  own 


Liina-griudlng  Mill  at  Cairo. 
machines  fur  tbe  same  purpose,  are  in  use  in  Egypt 
(Niebuhr,  Voy.  i,  122,  pL  17;  Burckhardt,  ffubia,  p.  SS, 
97, 102,  140;  Haaselnuist,  Trar.  p.  90)"  (Smith).  See 
Mahh.  Modem  Orientals  have  several  materials  for 
mortar  superior  to  bitumen.  These  consist  of  three 
kinds  of  calcareous  earth  found  abundantly  in  the  desert 
weal  of  the  Euphrates.     The  first,  called  praVo,  is,  in 

ingforthe  lower  ports  of  walls  in  baths  snrl  other  places 
liable  to  dampness.    Another,  called  by  the  Turks  larrj, 

pebbles.  This  forms  even  now  the  common  cement  of 
the  country,  and  constitutes  the  mortar  generally  found 
in  the  burned  brickwork  of  the  most  ancient  remains. 
When  good,  the  bricks  cemented  by  it  cannot  well  be 
detached  without  being  broken,  while  those  laid  in  bi- 
tumen can  easily  be  separated.  The  third  sort,  called 
,  boroJt,  is  a  substance  resembling  gypsum,  and  is  found 
in  large  lumps  of  an  earthy  appearance,  which,  when 
burned,  form  an  excellent  plaster  or  whitewash.  Pure 
day  or  mud  is  also  used  as  a  cement ;  but  this  is  exclu- 
sively with  the  sun-dried  bricks  (Kitto,  Pict.  Mbit,  note 
on  Gen.  xi,  8).     See  Clay  ;  Lim  p. 

Mortar  [for  pufmwwsy]  is  the  rendering  of  HS^O 
(mrdoknJi ',  something  for  beating),  Numb,  xi,  8  *  also  of 
QtjpTJ  (maktetk',  lit,  a  /wander,  applied  also  to  a  "  hol- 
low'' or  socket,  e.  g.  of  a  tooth,  Judg.  xv,  18),  Frov. 
xxvii,22,  an  instrument  for  comminuting  grain  ui  other 
wans  of  a  pestle,  in  place  of  the  later 
I  (q.  v.).  lu  tbe  representation  of  the 
ions  processes  of  preparing  bread  on  the  paintings 
he  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt,  it  will  be  found  that  the 


mortar  m  similarly  employed,  and  the  form  of  the 
pestle  and  mortar  is  there  given,  and  the  manner  of 
using  them  in  pounding  articlea  in  large  quantities. 
Their  mortar*  were  probably  hlocka  or  wood,  similar  to 
those  employed  in  India.  The  pestles  were  different  from 
those  now  generally  employed,  bat  the  manner  of  use, 
by  men  striking  them  alternately,  was  the  same.  "Cer- 
tain persons  were  also  employed  in  the  towns  of  Egypt, 
as  at  the  present  day  in  Cairo  and  other  places,  to  pound 
various  substancea  in  large  stone  mortars ;  and  salt, 
seeds,  and  other  things  were  taken  in  the  same  manner 
by  a  servant  to  these  shops,  whenever  it  was  inconve- 
nient to  bare  it  done  in  the  house.  The  pestles  they 
used,  as  well  as  the  mortars  themselves,  were  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  the  modern  Egyptians;  and  their 
mode  of  pounding  was  the  aame ;  two  men  alternately 
raising  ponderous  metal  pestles  with  both  hands,  and 
directing  their  falling  point  to  the  centre  of  the  mortar, 
which  is  now  generally  made  of  a  large  piece  of  granite, 

tube  to  a  little  more  than  half  its  depth.  When  the 
substance  was  well  pounded,  it  was  taken  out  and  passed 
through  a  sieve,  and  the  larger  particles  were  again  re- 
turned to  the  mortar,  until  it  was  sufficiently  and  equally 
levigated;  and  this,  and  the  whole  process  here  repre- 
sented^ strongly  resembles  tbe  occupation  of  the  public 
pounders  at  Cairo  that  no  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  walking  in  the  streets  of  that  town  can  fail  to  recog- 
nise the  custom,  or  doubt  of  its  having  been  handed 
down  from  the  early  Egyptians,  and  retained  without 
alteration  to  tbe  present  day"  (Wilkinson,  Anc.Eg.  ii, 
166).  "The  simplest  and  probably  most  ancient  method 
of  preparing  com  for  food  was  by  pounding  it  between 
two  stones  (Virgil,  .fin.  i,  179).  Convenience  suggested 
that  the  lower  of  the  two  stones  should  be  hollowed,  that 
the  com  might  not  escape,  and  that  the  upper  should 
be  shaped  so  as  to  be  convenient  for  holding.  The  pea- 
tie  and  mortar  must  have  existed  from  a  very  early  pe- 
riod. The  Israelites  in  the  desert  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed mortars  and  handmills 
domestic  utensils.    When  the  manna  fell  they  ga 

e  mill  or  pounded  it 

ruse  (Numb,  xi,  B). 

n  the  present  day 

he  Arabs  to  pound 
Modem  Orleutnl  Mortar  aud     wheat  for  their  natinn- 
F™"8-  al  dish  H%  (Thomson, 

Lmd  and  Book,  i.  1341.  Niebuhr  describes  one  of  a 
very  simple  kind  which  was  used  on  board  the  vessel  in 
which  he  went  from  Jidda  to  Loheia.  Every  afternoon 
one  of  the  sailors  had  to  take  tbe  durra,  or  millet, 


mptior 


id  pound  it '  upon  > 


Hasten  Coffee-me 


it  of  the  trunks  of  oak-trees  {Syria,  p.  87,  88).  The 
ices  for  tbe  incense  are  said  to  have  been  prepared  by 
c  house  of  Abtincs,  a  family  set  apart  for  the  purpose, 
"  with  other 


of  the  Temple,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  carried  to  Rome,  where  it  remained  till  the  ttma 
of  Hadrian  (Reggio,  in  Martinet's  Heir.  CkrttL  p.  8G). 
Buxtorf  mentions  a  kind  or  mortar  (SMS ,  kuUStA)  In 
which  olives  were  slightly  bruised  before  they  were 
taken  to  the  olive-presses  (U*.  7"uim.s.v.  EPS).  From 
the  same  root  as  this  last  is  derived  the  msarsM  ofPror. 
xxvii,  '£!,  which  probably  denotes  a  mortar  of  a  larger 
kind  in  which  com  was  pounded :  '  Though  thou  bray 
the  fool  in  the  mortar  among  the  bruised  com  with  the 
pestle,  yet  will  not  his  folly  depart  from  him.'  Cora 
may  be  separated  from  its  husk  and  all  its  good  proper- 
ties preserved  by  such  an  operation,  but  the  fool's  lolly 
is  so  essential  a  part  of  himself  that  no  analogous  process 
can  remove  it  from  him.  Such  seems  the  natural  inter- 
pretation of  this  remarkable  proverb.  The  language  is 
intentionally  exaggerated,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for 
supposing  an  allusion  to  a  mode  of  punishment  by  which 
criminals  were  put  to  death  by  being  pounded  in  a 
mortar.  A  custom  of  this  kind  existed  amongthe  Turks, 
but  there  is  no  distinct  trace  of  it  anions  the  Hebrews, 
The  Ulemas,  or  body  of  lawyers,  in  Turkey  had  the 
distinguished  privilege,  aocording  to  Da  Tott  {Men.  i, 
28,  Eng.  tr.),  of  being  put  to  death  only  by  the  pestle 
and  the  mortar.  Such,  however,  ia  supposed  to  be  the 
reference  in  the  proverb  by  Mr.  Roberts,  who  illustrates 
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it  from  his  Indian  experience.  •  Large  mortars  are  used 
in  the  East  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  rice  from 
the  husk.  When  a  considerable  quantity  has  to  be 
prepared,  the  mortar  is  placed  outside  the  door,  and 
two  women,  each  with  a  pestle  of  fire  feet  long,  begin 
the  work.  They  strike  in  rotation,  as  blacksmiths  do 
on  the  anvil  Cruel  as  it  is,  this  is  a  punishment  of  the 
state :  the  poor  victim  is  thrust  into  the  mortar,  and 
beaten  with  the  pestle.  The  late  king  of  Kandy  com- 
pelled one  of  the  wives  of  his  rebellious  chiefs  thus 
to  beat  her  own  infant  to  death.  Hence  the  saying, 
"  Though  you  beat  that  loose  woman  in  a  mortar,  she 
will  not  leave  her  ways;''  which  means,  Though  you 
chastise  her  ever  so  much,  she  will  never  improve' 
(Orient.  Illustr.  p.  368)."— Smith.  "We  do  not  infer 
from  the  above  passage  in  Proverbs  that  the  wheat  was 
pounded  to  meal  instead  of  being  ground,  but  that  it 
was  pounded  to  be  separated  from  the  husk.  The  Jews 
probably  had  no  rice,  but  there  are  several  passages 
from  which  we  may  gather  that  they  used  wheat  in  the 
same  way  that  rice  is  now  used — that  is,  boiled  up  in 
pillaus,  variously  prepared,  iff  fact,  we  have  partaken 
of  wheat  thus  employed  in  the  remote  mountains  where 
rice  could  not  be  obtained,  or  only  at  a  price  which  the 
villagers  could  not  afford;  and  it  is  also  so  used  among 
the  Arabs,  forming  a  very  palatable  and  nutritive  food. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that,  as  with  rice,  the 
husk  should  be  previously  disengaged  from  the  grain ; 
and  if  we  suppose  that  this  object  was  attained  with 
wheat,  by  a  similar  treatment  with  that  to  which  rice 
is  now  subjected,  the  present  text  may  be  very  satisfac- 
torily explained!  There  are  men,  and  even  women, 
who  gain  their  bread  by  the  labor  of  husking  rice,  which 
they  generally  perform  in  pairs.  Their  implements  con- 
sist of  a  rude  wooden  mortar,  formed  of  a  block  hollowed 
out;  pestles,  about  five  feet  long,  with  a  heavy  block  of 
wood  at  the  upper  end ;  and  a  sieve  for  sifting  the  pound- 
ed grain.  They  carry  these  utensils  to  the  house  where 
their  services  are  required,  and,  if  men,  strip  to  the  skin 
(except  their  drawers),  and  pursue  their  labor  in  a  shady 
part  of  the  court-yard.  When  two  work  together,  they 
commonly  stand  opposite  each  other,  and  strike  their 
pestles  into  the  mortar  alternately,  as  blacksmiths  strike 
their  iron.  Sometimes,  however,  one  pestle  alone  acts, 
and  the  laborers  relieve  each  other,  the  relieved  person 
taking  the  easier  duty  of  supplying  the  mortar,  and  re- 
moving and  sifting  the  cleaned  grain.  From  the  weight 
of  the  pestle,  the  labor  of  pounding  is  very  severe,  and 
the  results  of  the  process  are  but  slowly  produced"  (Kit- 
to,  Pict.  Bible,  note  on  Prov.  xxvii,  22>    See  Pestle. 

Mortar,  Holt,  the  term  applied  to  mortar  used 
in  cementing  altar  stones  in  churches  and  in  Roman 
Catholic  establishments,  is  made  with  holy  water. 

Mortera,  Saul  ha- Lewi,  a  Jewish  divine  of  note, 
was  born  about  1596  in  Germany;  studied  at  Venice 
and  France;  and  settled  at  Amsterdam  as  rabbi  of  the 
Sephardim,  or  Spanish  Jews,  where  he  founded  in  1643 
the  academy  Keter  Tora.  When  Elias  Montalto  died, 
Mortera  was  sent  to  Paris  to  convey  the  corpse  of 
Montalto  for  interment  in  Amsterdam.  He  died  in 
1660.  Mortera  is  noted,  moreover,  as  having  been  the 
teacher  of  the  famous  Baruch  Spinoza.  Of  his  works 
the  following  are  worthy  of  notice :  his  Gibeath  Shaul 
(b^TS  P?aa),  a  collection  of  Sermons  (Arast.  1645), 
and  a  polemical  work,  entitled  ffi»a  nnin,  The  Divine 
Providence  of  God  towards  Israel,  impugning  Romanism 
so  severely  that  it  could  never  be  printed.  See  FUrst, 
BxbL  Jud.  ii,  891 ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  (Ger.  transL),  p. 
284  sq. ;  BibL  Jud.  Antichr.  p.  72  sq. ;  Rodriguez  de  Cas- 
tro, Bibl.  Raob.  Span,  i,  578 ;  Lindo,  Hist,  of  the  Jews  in 
Spain,  p.  868;  Kayserling,  Sephardim,  p.  201,  206,  254; 
Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  Portugal,  p.  275-310;  Jost,  Gesch.  d. 
Juden.  u.  s.  Sekten,  Hi,  232  sq.;  Grfttz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden, 
ix,  525;  x,  9,  10,  11,  141,  169,  176;  Zunz,  Monaistage 
(Berlin,  1872),  p,  7.    (a  P.) 


Mortgage  (3^2,  arab',  Neh.  v,  8,  to  pawn  any- 
thing), a  lien  upon  real  estate  for  debt  (Gesenius  reads 
the  passage, "  we  must  pawn  our  houses") ;  in  1  Sam.  xvii, 
18  rendered  "pledge,"  and  in  Prov.  xvii,  18  "surety," 
whence  "p^S,  arabon,  "  anything  given  as  a  pledge  or 
promise"  (Gen.  xxxviii,  17,  18,  20).  Gesenius  thinks 
the  word  was  probably  introduced  as  a  commercial  term, 
from  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  language,  into  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  as  dppafiwv,  and  arrhabo,  in  the  significa- 
tion of  earnest,  or  purchase-money.    See  Loan. 

Mortification  (1),  is  a  term  generally  applied,  in 
theological  parlance,  to  certain  voluntary  inflictions  of 
pain  or  acts  of  self-denial,  which  are  supposed  by  those 
that  employ  them  to  have  a  meritorious  efficacy,  or  at 
least  a  salutary  moral  influence  on  the  sufferer.  Wher- 
ever these  austerities  have  been  practiced,  it  is  easy  to 
trace  erroneous  views  of  Christian  truth.  This  is  ap- 
parent in  the  system  of  monkery  and  asceticism  which 
at  so  early  a  period  overspread  the  Church.  Every 
religion  of  man's  devising,  or  mixed  and  modified  by 
man's  corruptions,  will  be  found  to  place  religious  ex- 
cellence more  in  self-inflicted  sufferings  than  in  moral 
duties;  to  prize  more  that  mortification  which  consists 
in  voluntary  endurance  of  pain  and  privation  than  that 
which  consists  in  the  habitual  subjugation  of  sinful 
passions.  It  will  ordinarily  be  found  that  the  preva- 
lence in  any  religion  of  general  laxity  of  morals  and  of 
severe  austerities  will  keep  pace  with  each  other.  The 
greater  the  merit  attached  to  self-inflicted  sufferings  by 
certain  devotees,  the  greater  will  be  the  indulgence  for 
neglect  of  moral  duties;  and  the  stricter  the  require- 
ment of  fasts  and  mortifications  at  certain  seasons,  ac- 
cording to  prescribed  regulations,  the  less  the  general 
restraint  at  other  times.  The  religion  of  Christ  in- 
culcates habitual  self-control,  a  readiness  and  firmness 
in  the  discharge  of  each  appointed  duty,  however  pain- 
ful; which  is  a  self-denial  more  difficult  to  the  natural 
man  than  even  habitual  austerities.  The  mortifica- 
tion of  sin  in  believers  is  a  duty  enjoined  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  (Rom.  viii,  13:  "For  if  ye  live  after  the 
flesh,  ye  shall  die  [filXX«r«  avoSvijcKHv] ;  but  if  ye 
through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  [SavarovTi]  the  deeds 
of  the  body,  ye  shall  live;"  Col.  iii,  5:  "Mortify  [vt- 
Kpwoart]  therefore  your  members  which  are  upon  the 
earth").  It  consists  in  breaking  the  league  with  sin, 
declaration  of  open  hostility  against  it,  and  strong  re- 
sistance to  it  (Eph.  vi,  10,  etc;  Gal.  v,  24;  Rom.  viii, 
13).  The  means  to  be  used  in  this  work  are  not  macer- 
ating the  body,  seclusion  from  society,  or  our  own  reso- 
lutions ;  but  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  chief  agent  (Rom. 
viii,  13),  while  faith,  prayer,  and  dependence  are  sub- 
ordinate means  to  this  end.  The  evidences  of  mortifi- 
cation are  not  the  cessation  from  one  sin,  for  that  may 
be  only  exchanged  for  another,  or  it  may  be  renounced 
because  it  is  a  gross  sin,  or  there  may  not  be  an  oc- 
casion to  practice  it;  but  if  sin  be  mortified,  we  shall 
not  yield  to  temptation ;  our  minds  will  be  more  spirit- 
ual ;  we  shall  find  more  happiness  in  spiritual  services, 
and  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  See  Owen  On 
the  Mortification  of  Sin,  and  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  ch. 
viii,  bk.  4 ;  Cbarnock's  Works,  ii,  1313 ;  Bryson's  Ser- 
mons on  Bom.  viii,  p.  97,  etc ;  Farrar,  Eccles.  Diet.  s.  v. 
See  Sklf-desial. 

Mortification  (2),  in  Scotch  law,  is  a  term  used  to 
denote  lands  given  for  charitable  or  other  public  uses. 
When  lands  are  so  given,  they  are  in  general  formally 
conveyed  to  the  trustees  of  the  charity,  to  be  held 
blench,  or  in  feu.  When  mortifications  are  given  in 
general  to  the  poor,  without  naming  particular  trustees, 
they  fall  under  the  administration  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion. By  the  statute  of  1633,  c  6,  it  was  declared  unlaw- 
ful to  alter  any  mortifications,  and  the  managers  were 
rendered  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  malversation. 
Any  person  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  fund  can  pur* 
sue  actions  of  this  kind—Chambers,  Cydopma\a,  s.  v. 
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Mortimer,  John  Hamilton,  an  English  artist 
of  high  repute  in  his  day,  who  gave  himself  largely  to 
ecclesiastical  and  Biblical  subjects,  was  born  in  1741  of 
humble  parentage,  and  was  the  youngest  of  four  chil- 
dren. Having  acquired  a  taste  for  drawing  from  an 
uncle  who  was  an  itinerant  portrait-painter,  he  was  at 
about  the  age  of  eighteen  placed  under  Hudson,  who  had 
been  the  instructor  of  Reynolds.  With  him,  however,  he 
did  not  continue  long ;  but,  after  having  studied  a  while 
in  the  gallery  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  Mortimer  be- 
gan to  make  himself  known  by  his  productions.  One 
of  his  earliest  works,  founded  on  an  incident  in  the  life 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  painted  in  competition  with 
Roraney,  obtained  from  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts  a  premium  of  fifty  guineas,  and  another, 
presenting  St.  Paul  preaching  to  the  Britons,  one  hun- 
dred guineas.  He  was  further  distinguished  by  the 
.  notice  and  friendship  of  Reynolds,  which  friendship  has 
been  attributed,  not  to  the  sympathy,  but  to  the  oppo- 
sition of  their  tastes  in  art.  Mortimer  was  no  colorisr, 
and  but  an  indifferent  portrait-painter,  although  he  pro- 
duced many  admirable  heads  and  likenesses  in  black 
and  white  chalk.  His  talent  lay  in  design,  and  in  wild 
and  fantastic  quite  as  much  as  in  historical  subjects. 
He  designed  The  Brazen  Serpent  in  the  great  window 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  the  cartoons  for  that  in 
Brazenose  College.  He  died  Feb.  4,  1779,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  at  High  Wycombe,  near  the  altar, 
where  is  his  painting  of  St.  Paul  preaching  to  the  Brit- 
ons, See  EngL  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  DicL  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  s.  v. 

Mortimer,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  who 
was  born  near  the  opening  of  our  century,  flourished  at 
London  as  minister  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  died  in  1849.  He 
published  Lectures  on  the  Influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Lond.  1824, 8vo),  which  Bickersteth  pronounces  "  evan- 
gelical, practical,  and  edifying,"  and  several  series  of  his 

Sermons  (Lond.  1822,  8vo;  1825,  8vo) AMbone,  Did. 

of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uth.  a.  v. 

Mortmain  (from  French  mart,  "dead,"  and  main, 
"  hand,"  which  in  turn  from  Latin  mortua  manu,  L  e.  in 
the  dead  hand)  is  the  technical  term  of  a  series  of  An- 
glican statutes  dealing  with  the  lands  of  corporate  bod- 
ies, especially  ecclesiastical  The  most  probable  origin 
of  the  term  is  that  given  by  Coke,  that  "  the  lands  were 
said  to  come  to  dead  hands  as  to  the  lords,  for  that  by 
alienation  in  mortmain  they  lost  wholly  their  escheats, 
and  in  effect  their  knights'  services,  for  the  defence  of 
the  realm,  wards,  marriages,  reliefs,  and  the  like,  and 
therefore  was  called  a  dead  hand,  for  that  a  dead  hand 
yieldeth  no  service."  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  had  acquired 
a  strong  hold  in  England,  came  to  own  very  largely 
the  real  estate  of  the  country,  until  at  one  time  it  owned 
fully  one  third  of  all  the  English  landed  estate,  which 
thus  paid  no  taxes.  By  1215  it  had  obtained  so  large 
a  part  of  the  real  estate  that  it  practically  disabled  the 
government  from  raising  the  necessary  means  to  pay  its 
expenses.  To  put  a  stop  to  this  evil,  a  clause  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Magna  Charta  forbidding  gifts  of 
land  to  religious  houses.  This  was  the  first  statute  of 
mortmain,  and  declares  "  that  if  any  one  shall  give  land 
to  a  religious  house,  the  grant  shall  be  void,  and  the 
land  forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the  fee."  But  when  the 
Romish  Church,  which  bad  no  interest  in  state  affairs, 
saw  itself  thus  suddenly  cut  short  in  its  expansion  of 
power  and  wealth,  it  found  a  way  to  evade  the  law  by 
taking,  instead  of  a  fee-simple  title  to  the  land,  leases  for 
a  thousand  years.  To  meet  this  evasion  of  the  intent 
of  the  law,  the  state,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  passed 
the  statute  De  Religiosis,  which  restrained  people  at  the 
time  of  their  death,  or  otherwise,  from  giving  or  making 
over  any  lands  or  rents  to  churches  or  religious  houses 
without  the  king's  leave  being  first  obtained.  This  was 
rendered  extremely  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  king's 
exchequer  had  been  impoverished  to  the  utmost  by  the 


accumulation  of  landed  property  in  the  hands  of  eccteaU 
astical  bodies,  and  protection  of  the  state  interests,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  evasions  of  the  Church.  But 
even  this  provision  failed  to  meet  the  case.  The  wily 
churchmen  found  a  way  to  evade  compliance  with  this 
law  by  a  collusive  action  brought  in  court  for  each 
piece  of  real  estate  the  Church  wished  to  get  title  of. 
In  this  way  an  individual  entirely  under  control  of  the 
Church  would  take  the  title  to  the  property  and  occupy 
it ;  then  the  religious  corporation  would  bring  a  suit  of 
ejectment  against  him,  claiming  t^at  the  title  in  the 
property  was  in  the  Church,  and  that  he  was  illegally 
keeping  the  Church  out  of  it,  The  tenant,  being  in 
collusion  with  the  Church,  would  make  no  defence,  and 
a  decree  on  default  would  be  taken,  adjudging  the  prop- 
erty to  the  Church;  then  they  would  hold  it  by  a  de- 
cree of  court  called  a  recovery.  Thus  the  statute  of  the 
7  Edward  I  was  completely  evaded  and  the  state  cir- 
cumvented. Another  statute,  the  13  Edward  I,  was 
passed,  prohibiting  religious  corporations  from  taking 
either  by  gift,  purchase,  lease,  or  recovery.  Priestly  in- 
genuity, however,  in  a  dhort  time  succeeded  in  meeting 
also  this  provision,  and  for  its  evasion  introduced  into 
England  from  the  Roman  law  the  doctrine  of  uses,  by 
which  the  title  of  real  estate  would  be  in  another;  but 
he  would  hold  it  to  the  uses  of  a  religious  house,  so  that 
the  religious  corporation  would  get  all  the  benefit  of  the 
real  estate,  the  naked  title  standing  only  in  the  indi- 
vidual This  practice  was  shielded  under  a  royal  char- 
ter of  license,  which  (as  e.  g.  by  17  Car.  II,  c.  8)  enacted, 
"  Every  owner  of  any  impropriations,  tithes,  or  portions 
of  tithes,  in  any  parish  or  chapelry,  may  give  and  annex 
the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  unto  the  patronage  or 
vicarage  of  the  said  parish  church  or  chapel  where  the 
same  do  lie  or  arise;  or  settle  the  same  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  said  parsonage  or  vicarage,  or  of  the  cu- 
rate or  curates  there  successively,  where  the  parsonage 
is  impropriate  and  no  vicar  endowed,  without  any  li- 
cense or  mortmain."  The  evil  became  so  oppressive 
that  finally  the  15  Richard  II  was  enacted  to  head  off 
the  priests  from  swallowing  up  the  fruits  of  the  lands 
under  their  new  doctrine  imported  from  Italy  of  uses 
and  trusts.  But  again  priestcraft  gained  the  upper 
hand,  and  by  the  28  Henry  VIII,  c.  10,  it  was  enacted, 
"  That  if  any  grants  of  lands  or  other  hereditaments 
should  be  made  in  trust  to  the  use  of  any  churches, 
chapels,  churchwardens,  guilds,  fraternities,  etc^  to  have 
perpetual  obits,  or  a  continual  service  of  a  priest  forever, 
or  for  sixty  or  eighty  years,  or  to  such  like  uses  and  in- 
tents, all  such  uses,  intents,  and  purposes  shall  be  void ; 
they  being  no  corporations,  but  erected  either  of  devo- 
tion or  else  by  the  common  consent  of  the  people ;  and 
all  collateral  assurances  made  for  defeating  this  statute 
shall  be  void,  and  the  said  statute  shall  be  expounded 
most  beneficially  for  the  destruction  of  such  uses  as 
aforesaid."  Even  this  provision  failed  to  cover  the 
case ;  and  at  last.,  in  1786,  the  celebrated  statute  of  George 
II  was  passed,  which  effectually  put  an  end  to  all  eva- 
sions of  ecclesiastical  taxation.  Perhaps  even  it  would 
have  been  insufficient  to  cope  with  Romish  cunning,  but 
the  dethronement  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  their 
former  predominance  as  an  ecclesiastical  body  no  donbt 
greatly  contributed  to  a  successful  issue  in  the  question. 
It  was  the  confiscation  of  Church  property  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII  that  paved  the  way  for  a  successful  issue 
of  the  provisions  sought  for  in  the  statutes  of  mortmain. 
The  statute  of  mortmain  as  enacted  under  George  II, 
which  is  entitled, "  An  Act  to  -restrain  the  Disposition 
of  Lands,  whereby  the  same  become  inalienable,"  is  now 
the  leading  English  aet.  It  forbids  the  gift  of  money 
or  lands  to  charitable  uses  except  by  deed  operating 
immediately,  and  without  power  of  revocation,  formally 
executed  and  enrolled  in  chancery  at  least  six  months 
before  the  donor's  death.  This  provision  was  made  es- 
pecially to  prevent  priests  and  others  from  importuning 
a  dying  man  to  convey  his  land  for  charitable  purposes. 
Hence,  though  a  person  can,  in  England,  np  to  the  last 
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hour  of  his  life,  if  possessing  sufficient  knowledge  of 
what  be  does,  devise  by  will  all  his  land  to  individuals 
absolutely,  it  is  otherwise  if  he  intend  to  give  the  land 
to  trustees  for  a  charitable  purpose,  as  to  build  a  church, 
or  school,  or  hospital.   The  statute  of  mortmain,  9  George 

II,  c  86,  reciting  that  public  mischief  had  greatly  in- 
creased by  many  large  and  improvident  dispositions 
made  by  languishing  and  dying  persons  to  charitable 
uses,  to  take  place  after  their  deaths,  to  the  disinherit- 
ance of  their  lawful  heirs,  enacts  that  in  future  no  lands 
or  sums  of  money  to  be  laid  out  in  land  shall  be  given 
to  any  person  or  body,  unless  such  gift  or  conveyance 
shall  be  made  or  executed  in  presence  of  two  witnesses 
twelve  months  before  the  death  of  the  donor  or  grantor, 
and  be  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  within  six 
months  after  the  execution.  Therefore  a  person  on 
death-bed  cannot  in  England  give  land,  or  money  to 
buy  land,  for  a  charitable  purpose.  It  can  only  be  done 
in  the  life  of  the  donor,  at  least  twelve  months  before 
his  death;  and  the  property  must  be  completely  alien- 
ated, so  that  he  has  no  further  control  over  it.  The 
deed  must  have  a  present  operation,  and  must  not  re- 
serve any  life-interest  to  the  donor;  it  must  be  done 
at  once  and  forever.  The  policy  of  this  statute  has 
sometimes  been  questioned,  and  several  well-known 
modes  of  evading  the  statute  have  been  adopted  from 
time  to  time.  The  act  has  been  held  to  apply  only  to 
land  locally  situated  in  England :  and  hence,  if  the  land 
is  situated  in  Scotland,  or  the  colonies,  or  abroad,  a  will 
conveying  it  for  charitable  purposes  will  receive  effect. 
In  Scotland  the  mortmain  act  has  no  application ;  but 
the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  common  law  of  Scotland 
contains  a  similar  check  on  the  alienation  of  land  on 
death-bed,  and  which,  in  some  respects,  has  a  universal  ap- 
plication. Several  acts  have  been  passed  since  9  George 
If,  c.  36,  as  already  stated,  for  exempting  various  bodies 
from  the  operation  of  that  act.  These  acts  chiefly  ap- 
ply to  the  Established  Church.     The  statute  58  George 

III,  c.  45,  amended  by  59  George  III,  c.  184,  and  2  and  8 
William  IV,  c  61,  is  intended  to  promote  the  building 
of  new  churches  in  populous  places  in  England  and 
Wales.  The  law  43  George  III,  c.  107,  was  passed  to  ex- 
empt decrees  and  bequests  to  the  governors  of  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty.  By  12  and  18  Victoria,  c.  49,  §  4,  grants 
of  land  for  sites  of  schools,  not  exceeding  five  acres,  are 
voted;  and  there  are  other  more  recent  modifications. 

In  the  United  States  the  English  mortmain  laws  have 
not  in  general  been  adopted  or  recognised,  except  in 
Pennsylvania ;  and  in  that  state,  by  an  act  passed  in 
1856,  bequests,  devises,  or  conveyances,  for  religious  or 
charitable  uses,  may  be  valid  if  made  by  deed  or  will  at 
least  one  calendar  month  before  the  death  of  the  testa- 
tor or  alienor.  In  New  York,  by  a  statute  enacted  in 
1848,  gifts  to  charitable  corporations  by  will  must  be 
made  two  months  before  the  testator's  death ;  and  by 
another  enacted  in  1860  any  person  having  a  husband, 
wife,  child,  or  parent,  is  precluded  from  bequeathing 
more  than  one  half  of  bis  clear  estate  to  any  society, 
association,  or  corporation.  In  Georgia,  in  like  manner, 
a  gift  to  charitable  uses  by  will  is  made  void  if  the  tes- 
tator has  a  wife  or  issue  living,  unless  made  ninety  days 
before  his  death.  In  other  states  the  checks  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  real  estate  by  corporate  bodies  are  such  as 
are  imposed  by  their  charters,  or  by  the  general  laws 
under  which  they  have  become  incorporated.  These 
limit  their  property  to  an  amount  sufficient  for  their 
natural  uses,  and  whenever  corporations  come  into  the 
possession  of  more  than  is  thus  demanded  or  authorized, 
a  special  act  of  legislation  is  necessary  to  legalize  such 
possessions;  excepting,  however,  the  transfer  of  landed 
estate  in  liquidation  of  indebtedness  by  the  grantor,  yet 
such  possessions  can  be  held  only  until  they  can  be 
properly  disposed  of  by  sale.  Roman  Catholics  gen- 
erally evade  the  statues  by  holding  their  property  in 
the  bishop's  name,  thus  constituting  it  his  own  estate, 
though  they  use  it  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  See  Col- 
lier, Ecdes.  Hist,  (see  Index  in  vol  ix);  Milman,  Lot. 


Christianity  (see  Index  in  voL  viii) ;  Baxter,  Ch.  Hist.  p. 
283 ;  Elliott,  Delineation  of  Romanism,  p.  178, 296 ;  Cham- 
bers, Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  A  mer.  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Eadie,  Eccles.  Cy- 
clop, s.  v. ;  Coke,  First  Part  of  the  Institutes  of  the  Lavs 
of  England  (Phila.  1853,  2  vols.  8vo),  i,  99, 112;  Black- 
stone,  Commentaries  on  the  Lava  of  England  (Phila. 
1863, 2  vols.  8vo),  bk.  i,  479 ;  bk.  ii,  268 ;  bk.  iv,  108, 424, 
426, 441. 

Morton,  Charles,  an  early  New  England  divine, 
was  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1626;  was  educated 
at  Oxford  University,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow ;  enter- 
ed holy  orders,  and  was  at  first  a  Royalist,  but  becoming 
a  Puritan,  was  ejected  from  Bhslaiid  for  his  noncon- 
formity in  1662.  He  had  established  an  academy  at 
Newington  Green,  and  continued  at  its  head  for  twenty 
years.  Among  his  pupils  was  Defoe,  the  author  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Being  much  annoyed  by  the  bishop's 
court,  Morton  felt  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  and  in 
1686  emigrated  to  New  England,  and  settled  in  Charles- 
town,  Mas*,  where  he  held  a  position  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  April  11, 1698.  He  was  well  esteemed 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  acknowledged  to  be  a  man 
of  eminent  learning.  He  wrote  a  number  of  religious 
works,  among  which  is  The  A  rk,  its  Loss  and  Recovery, 
See  Drake,  Diet,  of  A  mer.  Biogr.  s.  v. 

Morton,  James  Douglas,  Earl  of  a  Scotcfr  no- 
bleman, who  figures  quite  notably  in  tho  secular  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical  history  of  bis  country,  was  the  second 
son  of  Sir  George  Douglas  of  Pittendriech,  and  in  1553 
succeeded,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
the  third  earl,  to  the  title  and  estates  of  the  earldom. 
His  father  was  a  most  ardent  adherent  to  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation,  and  very  early  he  also  favored  the 
same  cause,  and  was  a  friend  of  king  Henry  VIII  in 
the  designs  of  that  monarch  in  reference  to  Scotland. 
His  name,  however,  does  not  often  appear  in  the  public 
transactions  of  the  period ;  and  although  in  1557  he  was 
one  of  the  original  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  he  seems 
yet  to  have  been  afraid  of  the  consequences,  in  a  per- 
sonal point  of  view,  of  casting  off  the  queen-regent, 
from  whom  he  had  already  received  considerable  favors, 
and  therefore  held  a  rather  doubtful  and  irresolute  course. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  Sadler,  the  English  envoy, 
describes  Morton  as  u  a  simple  and  fearful  man."  The 
death  of  the  queen-regent,  however,  completely  changed 
the  man.  He  now  boldly  came  forward  and  avowed  him- 
self unequivocally  a  Protestant.  Sworn  a  privy  coun- 
cillor in  1561,  he  was  appointed  lord  high  chancellor  of 
Scotland,  Jan.  7, 1563,  in  the  place  forfeited  by  the  earl 
of  Huntly,  who  had  been  the  great  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  in  Scotland.  He  had,  however,  only 
been  in  office  a  few  years  when  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
it ;  for,  having  been  one  of  the  chief  conspirators  against 
Rizzio,  the  Italian  secretary  of  queen  Mary,  on  his  as- 
sassination, March  9, 1566,  be  fled  with  his  associates  to 
England,  and  remained  there  until,  through  the  interest 
of  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  he  obtained  his  pardon  from  the 
queen.  Bothwell,  unprincipled  as  he  was,  no  doubt 
helped  Morton  because  he  hoped,  in  turn,  to  be  obliged ; 
and  no  sooner  was  the  earl  reinstated  in  favor  with  the 
queen  than  Bothwell  opened  to  him  the  plot  which  he 
meditated  for  the  murder  of  Daroley,  expecting,  of 
course,  Morton's  ready  acquiescence.  In  this,  however, 
Bothwell  was  mistaken ;  Morton  refused  to  concur.  But 
neither  did  he  inform  Darnley  of  the  plot,  nor  take  any 
measures  to  prevent  its  being  executed;  and  he  was 
one  of  those  who  subscribed  the  famous  bond  to  protect 
Bothwell  against  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the 
murder,  and  to  use  every  endeavor  to  promote  his  mar- 
riage with  the  queen.  Yet  when  this  latter  event  took 
place,  and  when  Bothwell  became  odious  to  the  nation, 
Morton  was  the  great  leader  in  opposition  to  him ;  and 
it  was  to  the  castle  of  his  relative,  the  lady  of  Loch- 
leven,  that  Mary  was  conducted  when  she  delivered 
herself  up  at  Carbery  Hill.  When  Mary  was  securely 
lodged  in  this  place  of  confinement,  the  earl  of  Murray 
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was  made  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  Morton  reinstated 
in  the  office  of  lord  chancellor.  He  continued  in  this 
situation  during  the  regencies  of  Murray!  Lennox,  and 
Mar,  and  was  indeed  a  principal  actor  in  all  matters  of 
importance  which  took  place  in  their  time;  and  on 
Mar's  death,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1572,  Morton  was 
himself  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom.  While  in  the 
regency  Morton  played  an  important  part  for  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  Scotland.  The  court  and  the  Kirk 
were  at  this  time  involved  in  much  controversy,  because 
the  former  was  bent  upon  the  introduction  of  the  epis- 
copacy. The  conflict  had  begun  previous  to  the  death 
of  Knox  (November,  1572),  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
to  the  Church  the  revenues  of  the  episcopal  sees;  and  a 
convention  of  superintendents  and  other  ministers  fa- 
vorable to  the  design  had  been  held  in  Leith  in  August, 
1572,  and  had  declared  that  the  titles  of  bishop  and 
archbishop  should  be  restored,  provided  that  with  the 
restoration  of  titles  no  greater  authority  was  delegated 
than  was  possessed  by  the  superintendents,  and  that 
they  be  elected  by  the  ministers  of  the  respective  dio- 
ceses. The  primary  object  was  to  prevent  the  property 
passing  into  the  hands  of  the  nobles  and  courtiers.  But 
the  General  Assembly,  which  convened  shortly  after 
the  convention,  condemned  the  innovation,  and  hence 
arose  a  conflict  with  the  regent,  who  favored  the  action 
of  the  convention  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
calling.  He  had  himself  an  interest  in  the  successful 
issue  of  this  movement;  be  cared  less  for  the  Church's 
interest  than  he  did  for  his  own,  his  object  being  osten- 
sibly to  place  these  bishops  in  positions  to  draw  the  in- 
come of  the  benefice,  but  really  to  secure  for  himself 
and  other  nobles  a  larger  part  of  the  revenues  from 
those  ecclesiastics  whom  he  should  help  to  elevate  to 
such  stations;  and  hence  these  episcopal  incumbents 
were  called  tulchan  bishops — a  tulchan  being  a  calfskin 
stuffed  with  straw,  which  the  country  people  set  up  be- 
side a  cow  to  induce  her  to  give  her  milk.  The  bishop, 
it  was  said,  had  the  title,  but  my  lord  had  the  milk. 
This  conflict  between  the  tulchan  episcopacy  and  the 
Church  establishment,  supported  by  legal  enactments, 
continued  until  the  close  of  the  earl's  regency,  when  it 
was  brought  to  a  successful  termination  for  the  Kirk's 
interests  by  the  efforts  of  that  worthy  follower  of  John 
Knox,  t£e  Jearned  and  resolute  and  noble-souled  An- 
drew Melville  (q.  v.).  See  Scotland,  Church  of. 
In  this  struggle  with  the  Kirk,  as  well  as  in  secular  af- 
fairs, Morton  displayed  great  vigor  and  ability,  yet  at 
the  same  time  his  ambition,  his  avarice,  and  rapacity, 
and  his  general  want  of  principle,  became  apparent  to 
all;  he  was  now  at  once  feared  and  hated;  and  finding 
himself  becoming  odious  to  the  nation,  and  knowing 
that  the  young  king,  James  VI,  desired  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government,  Morton  finally  resigned  the  re- 
gency in  March,  1578.  Subsequently  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  the  castle  of  Stirling,  with  the  person  of  the 
king,  he  recovered  his  authority,  and  by  the  help  of 
queen  Elizabeth  retained  it  for  some  time ;  but  at  length 
the  king's  new  favorite,  captain  Stewart,  who,  as  Rob- 
ertson says,  shunned  no  action,  however  desperate,  if  it 
led  to  power  or  favor,  charged  him  in  the  king's  pres- 
ence with  being  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Darnley, 
and  thus  procured  Morton's  incarceration.  Elizabeth 
used  every  endeavor  in  favor  of  Morton,  but  the  greater 
the  solicitude  which  she  showed  for  his  safety,  the  more 
eagerly  did  his  enemies  urge  his  destruction ;  and  being 
carried  by  captain  Stewart,  then  earl  of  Arran,  into  Ed- 
inburgh, he  was,  on  June  1, 1581,  brought  to  trial,  found 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  death.  When  that  part  of  the 
verdict  was  read  which,  besides  finding  that  he  had  con- 
cealed, found  that  he  was  also  accessory  to  the  murder, 
lie  repeated  the  words  with  vehemence,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, "  God  knows  it  is  not  so."  The  next  morning, 
speaking  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  condemned,  he 
admitted  that  on  his  return  from  England,  after  the  death 
of  Kizzio,  Bothwell  had  informed  him  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Darnley,  which  the  queen,  as  he  told  him,  knew 


of  and  approved,  bat  he  had  no  hand  in  it  And  as  to 
revealing  the  plot, "  To  whom,"  said  he, "  could  I  reveal 
it?  To  the  queen?  She  was  aware  of  it.  To  Darn- 
ley? He  was  such  a  babe  that  there  was  nothing  told 
to  him  but  he  would  tell  to  her  again;  and  the  two 
most  powerful  noblemen  in  the  kingdom,  Bothwell  and 
Huntly,  were  the  perpetrators.  I  foreknew  and  con- 
cealed the  plot,  but  as  to  being  art  and  part  in  its  ex- 
ecution, I  call  God  to  witness  I  am  wholly  innocent." 
When  his  keepers  told  him  that  the  guards  were  attend- 
ing, and  all  was  in  readiness,  he  replied, "  I  thank  my 
God,  I  am  ready  likewise."  On  the  scaffold  his  behav- 
ior was  calm,  his  countenance  and  voice  unaltered,  and 
after  some  time  spent  in  acts  of  devotion,  he  was  be- 
headed by  the  instrument  called  the  Maiden,  June  3, 
1581.  See  Froude,  Hist,  of  England,  vii,  806  sq. ;  viii, 
250  sq. ;  x,  53  sq. ;  xi,  96,  et  aL ;  Burke,  Peerage  of 
England ;  Burton,  Hist,  of  Scotland;  Robertson,  Hist,  of 
Scotland;  Spottiswood,//ttf.o/tAe  Church  of  Scotland, 
ii,  171-195 ;  Butler,  Manual  ofEccks.  Hist,  ii,  550-553 ; 
English  Cyclopaedia  (Biographical  Department,  vol.  iv, 
a.  v.). 

Morton,  John,  an  English  cardinal  and  arch- 
bishop, one  of  the  most  noted  characters  of  the  history 
of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages,  figuring  promi- 
nently in  the  political  history  of  Europe,  was  eldest  son 
of  Richard  Morton,  of  Milbourne  St.  Andrews,  in  Dor- 
setshire, and  was  born  at  Bere  in  that  county  in  1410. 
He  received  his  primary  education  at  the  Benedictine 
abbey  of  his  native  place,  and  thence  went  to  Baliol 
College,  Oxford,  to  study  canon  and  civil  law ;  and  aft- 
er having  become  master  of  arts,  went  to  London,  and 
practiced  law  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  retaining,  how- 
ever, all  the  time  his  connection  with  the  university. 
In  1453  he  was  made  principal  of  Peckwater  Inn,  hav- 
ing been  previously  ordained.  Iu  1450  he  was  appoint* 
ed  subdean  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1458  he  was  collated  to 
the  prebend  of  Fordington  with  Writhlington,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Salisbury,  which  he  resigned  in  1476.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  installed  prebendary  of  Coving- 
ham,  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln.  In  1472  be  was  col- 
lated by  archbishop  Bourchier  to  the  rectory  of  St, 
Dunstan's-in -the- East,  London;  and  the  same  year 
also  to  the  prebend  of  Isledon,  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul,  which  he  exchanged  in  the  following  year  for 
that  of  Chiswick.  In  1473  he  was  appointed  master  of 
the  rolls,  and  in  1474  archdeacon  of  Winchester  and 
Chester.  In  the  following  year  he  became  archdeacon 
of  Huntington  and  prebendary  of  St.  Decuman,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Wells.  In  April,  1476,  he  was  installed 
prebendary  of  South  Newbald,  in  the  metropolitan 
church  of  York,  and  archdeacon  of  Berkshire;  and  in 
January  following  he  was  made  also  archdeacon  of 
Leicester.  Rarely  were  appointments  bestowed  so  lib- 
erally upon  any  one  as  upon  Morton.  But  the  reason  is 
easily  found.  While  yet  practicing  as  an  advocate  in 
the  Court  of  Arches,  his  eminent  qualities  were  a  mat- 
ter of  general  comment,  and  brought  him  to  the  notice 
of  cardinal  Bourchier,  who,  besides  conferring  many  of 
the  above  preferments  on  him,  had  introduced  him  to 
Henry  VI,  by  whom  he  was  made  one  of  the  privy 
council.  To  this  unfortunate  prince  Morton  adhered 
with  so  much  fidelity,  while  others  deserted  him,  that 
even  his  successor,  Edward  IV,  admired  and  recom- 
pensed his  attachment,  took  him  into  his  council,  and 
was  principally  guided  by  his  advice.  He  also  in  the 
same  year,  1478,  made  him  bishop  of  Ely  and  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England ;  and  at  his  death  he  appointed  him 
one  of  his  executors.  On  this  account,  however,  he 
was  considered  in  no  favorable  light  by  the  protector,  i 
afterwards  Richard  III,  and  he  was  marked  as  one 
whose  life  was  required  to  give  peace  to  the  sovereign. 
Accordingly,  when  Morton  and  others  assembled  in  the 
Tower,  June  13, 1483,  to  consult  about  the  coronation 
of  Edward  V,  the  bishop,  with  archbishop  Rotheram 
and  lord  Stanley,  were  taken  into  custody,  as  known  en- 
emies to  the  measures  then  in  agitation.    Morton's  ex*- 
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ecution  was  expected  by  everybody.  His  numerous 
friends,  however,  made  bold,  particularly  those  at  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  these  learned  men  addressed 
king  Richard  u  in  the  most  courteous  language  of  which 
their  Latinity  was  capable  in  behalf  of  their  imprisoned 
patron;  and  praised  him  and  apologized  with  such  suc- 
cess that  the  king  relented  so  far  as  to  direct  his  being 
sent  to  Brecknock,  in  Wales,  to  be  in  charge  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham"  (Williams).  He  was  accordingly  sent 
to  the  castle  of  Brecknock,  but  thence  made  his  escape 
to  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  soon  after,  disguising  himself, 
went  to  the  Continent,  to  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond.  It 
is  said  that  the  plan  of  marrying  Elizabeth,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Edward  IV,  to  Henry,  and  thus,  by  joining 
the  white  rose  with  the  red,  effecting  a  coalition  be- 
tween the  jarring  parties  of  York  and  Lancaster,  was 
originally  suggested  by  Morton.  In  1485  the  word 
came  to  Morton,  then  in  Flanders,  that  his  enemy  had 
been  dethroned,  and  with  it  an  invitation  for  his  attend- 
ance upon  the  coronation  of  the  new  king,  afterwards 
Henry  VII.  He  returned  forthwith,  easily  got  his  at- 
tainder reversed,  and  was  at  once  admitted  into  the 
confidence  of  his  new  royal  master,  who  was  no  sooner 
seated  on  his  throne  than  he  made  Morton  one  of  his 
privy  council ;  and  on  the  death  of  cardinal  Bourchier 
in  1486,  secured  his  election  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  a  position  which  he  honored,  and  in  which 
he  accomplished  much  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

Williams  thus  sums  up  his  official  character  and  con* 
duct  (Lives  of  the  English  Cardinals  [Lond.  1862, 2  vols. 
8vo],  ii,  167  sq.) : 

"In  the  performance  of  his  ecclesiastical  duties  Morton 
took  high  ground.  To  a  considerable  extent  he  favored  the 
pretensions  of  the  papal  court,  bat  while  doing  so  exer- 
cised a  vigilant  superintendence  over  the  Anglican  estab- 
lishment, and  malutalned  a  severe  discipline.  The  objects 
with  which  the  principal  religions  houses  or  a  mixed  chari- 
table and  religions  order  had  been  founded  were  gradually 
lost  sight  of;  and  the  great  abbeys  and  priories  through- 
oat  the  country,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  had 
become  so  notorious  for  the  luxurious  and  depraved  liv- 
ing of  the  fraternities,  as  to  excite  satirical  attacks  from 
both  clergy  and  laity.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
knowing  the  scandalous  practices  that  existed  in  his  own 
diocese,  as  well  ns  in  others,  was  anxious  to  remedy  so 

Brave  an  evil.  He  heard  the  reports  of  various  persons 
kely  to  be  well  informed  on  the  subject,  and  then  seut 
to  Rome  for  instructions.  He  was  well  aware  that  with- 
out due  support  from  the  highest  quarter  no  amelioration 
of  the  disease,  which  he  knew  to  be  eating  like  a  leprosy 
into  the  Church,  could  be  effected.  The  immorality  of  the 
English  clergy  had  become  so  flagrant  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  primate  readily  procured 
the  pope's  authority  for  a  visitation.  He  proceeded  from 
one  to  another  of  the  monasteries  and  abbeys,  and  laid 
the  result  before  a  provincial  synod.  His  exposure  of 
folly  and  profligacy  produced  no  great  effect  upon  the  as- 
sembly ;  admonitions  and  cautious  were  bestowed  upon 
the  great  offenders,  but  the  swarm  of  clerical  roysterers, 
sportsmen,  and  swashbucklers  were  scarcely  at  all  inter- 
fered with  judicially.  The  severest  thing  done  was  the 
scndlug  around  to  religious  houses  a  written  address  di- 
lating on  the  scandalous  lives  that  many  priests  were  liv- 
ing, and  exhorting  them  to  reform. 

"  The  state  of  things  was  atrocious  enough  apparently 
to  have  canoed  the  bones  of  the  English  pope  to  stir  in 
his  grave  with  indignation.  Ample  provocation  had  been 
given  for  the  extreme  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  by 
the  head  of  the  Church  thus  disgraced  and  outraged ;  but 
archbishop  Morton  preseutly  found  that  he  had  com- 
menced a  task  which  he  had  neither  the  power  nor  the 
courage  to  complete.  Probably  he  was  made  awaie  that 
the  abbot  William  had  influential  friends  in  England  as 
well  as  in  Rome,  as  such  delinquents  could  always  secure, 
and  that  his  proper  punishment  was  impossible ;  or  dis- 
covered that  St.  Alban's  was  only  one  of  the  many  estab- 
lishments in  England  in  which  prodigality  and  profligacy 
flourished— in  short,  that  the  evil  was  too  formidable  to 
be  grappled  with  successfully  by  him.  So  no  further  step 
was  taken  in  the  reformation  that  even  then  had  become 
imperative  in  the  opinion  of  right-minded  Catholics.  Sev- 
eral attempts  had  previously  been  made  to  check  clerical 
foppery,  but  with  scarcely  any  result.  The  archbish- 
op made  a  strenuous  effort  at  reform  In  this  direction, 
threatening  with  sequestration  those  who  offended  by 
assuming  the  extravagances  of  fashion  adopted  by  the 
laity.  Priests  were  prohibited  wearing  hoods,  with  fur 
or  without,  doubled  with  silk,  or  adorned  with  a  horn  or 
short  tail,  or  having  camlet  about  the  neck.  They  were 
not  to  array  themselves  with  sword  or  dagger,  or  with 


decorated  belts,  bat  were  to  walk  abroad  in  their  proper 
crowns  and  tonsures,  showing  their  ears. 

"A  most  remarkable  document  was  the  bull  of  Pope 
Innocent  VIII,  published  in  1468,  stating  that  the  English 
clergy  were  for  the  most  part  dissolute  and  reprobate, 
and  giving  authority  to  the  primate  for  their  correction 
and  reformation,  lite  latter  was  earnest  In  the  cause,  for 
he  got  the  pope's  bull  backed  by  an  act  of  Parliament  for 
the  sure  and  likely  reformation  of  priests,  clerks,  and  re- 
ligious men,  culpable,  or  by  their  demerits  openly  reputed 
or  Incontinent  living  in  their  bodies,  contrary  to  their  or- 
der, and  directed  punishment  to  be  awarded  to  fornica- 
tion, incest,  or  auy  other  fleshly  incontinency  (Statute* 
at  Large,  11,  66).  The  king  took  special  Interest  in  this 
praiseworthy  movement,  and  encouraged  the  primate  to 
go  through  with  his  work.  With  the  co-operation  of 
pope,  king,  and  Parliament,  he  Increased  his  exertions, 
ana  proceeded  with  all  the  state  he  could  assume,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  exalted  spiritual  and  temporal  offices, 
to  make  visitation  after  visitation— at  Rochester,  Worces- 
ter, and  Salisbury,  twice;  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Bath 
and  Wells,  Winchester.  Lincoln,  aud  Exeter.  While  he 
corrected  abuses,  he  collected  money,  as  he  found  the  of- 
fenders ready  to 

444  Compound  for  sins  they  were  inclined  to, 
By  damning  those  they  had  no  mind  to.'" 

That  Morton  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  his  king  is  ev- 
ident, inasmuch  as  he  made  this  archbishop  also  lord 
chancellor.  In  a  council  of  his  suffragans,  which  the 
archbishop  held  in  February,  I486,  at  St.  Paul's,  in  Lon- 
don, the  corruptions  in  the  Anglican  Church  were  fur- 
ther considered,  and  measures  adopted  to  deepen  the 
religious  fervor  of  the  people.  It  was  also  provided 
that  "  every  bishop  of  the  province  shall  cause  a  ser- 
vice and  six  masses  to  be  said  for  the  soul  of  a  departed 
bishop,  within  a  month  from  the  time  of  their  hearing 
of  his  death."  Some  measures  adopted  by  this  council 
were  made  the  subjects  of  attack.  Among  other  arrange- 
ments it  was  provided  that  ecclesiastics  should  not  preach 
against  the  papacy  or  against  any  ecclesiastical  officers 
before  the  lay  people.  Morton's  intent,  no  doubt,  was 
to  favor  and  please  the  papacy  in  so  far  as  was  at  all 
consistent  with  the  end  he  desired  to  attain.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean  to  check  any  reforms.  Thus  be 
provided  that  if  any  spiritual  person  behaved  himself 
wickedly,  the  ordinary  was  to  be  informed;  and  if  the 
ordinary  did  not  correct  such  offender,  the  archbishop 
was  to  be  appealed  to ;  and,  finally,  if  he  did  not  punish 
the  delinquent,  then  it  was  the  said  prelate's  will  that 
the  preachers  generally  should  declaim  against  him. 

In  1498  Morton,  after  repeated  and  urgent  requests  of 
the  English  king,  was  created  a  cardinal  by  pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  The  few  years  that  remained  him  for  activity 
he  employed  in  the  work  to  which  he  had  dedicated  his 
life.  He  instituted  and  promoted  reforms  in  the  Church 
wherever  his  keen  eye  could  detect  their  need.  He 
also  labored  assiduously  to  advance  the  interests  of  his 
royal  master,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  urge  upon  the 
pope  the  canonization  of  Henry  VL  He  failed  in  this, 
but  succeeded  in  securing  the  canonization  of  Anselm, 
which  he  had  also  desired.  He  died,  according  to  the 
Canterbury  Obituary,  Tuesday,  16  kal.  Oct. ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  Register  of  Ely,  Sept.  15, 1500.  Leland  says 
that  cardinal  Morton  employed  the  fortune  he  possessed 
in  building  and  repairing  Church  property  at  Canter- 
bury, Lambeth,  Maidstone,  AUington  Park,  Charing, 
Ford,  and  Oxford;  it  is  said  also  that  he  repaired  the 
canon-law  school,  assisted  in  the  building  of  the  divin- 
ity school,  and  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Mary's  Church.  In 
Feb.,  1494,  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  in  which  year,  Fuller  says,  he  greatly  pro- 
moted the  rebuilding  of  Rochester  bridge.  Among 
other  public-spirited  enterprises  which  his  liberality  con- 
duced to  execute,  was  the  famous  cut  or  drain  from 
Peterborough  to  Wisbeach,  a  tract  of  upwards  of  twelve 
miles  across  a  fenny  country,  which  proved  a  great  ben- 
efit to  his  diocese  and  to  the  public,  and  was  completed 
entirely  at  his  expense.  This  is  still  known  by  the 
name  of  Morton's  Leame.  "Cardinal  Morton,"  says 
Williams,  "  has  left  solid  claims  on  the  respect  of  pos- 
terity ;  but  more  enduring  than  his  benevolent  bequests, 
and  his  useful  buildings  and  improvements,  have  been 
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his  labors  to  effect  a  reformation  in  the  Church.  They 
were  not  productive  of  much  immediate  result,  but  help- 
ed materially  to  bring  about  the  vigorous  movement 
which  was  successful  in  the  following  reign.  His  in- 
vestigations proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that 
the  evils  of  the  papal  system  had  nearly  reached  their 
limit"  (p.  190).  Cardinal  Morton  was  the  patron  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who  eulogized  him  in  his  Utopia. 
The  Life  of  King  Richard  III,  sometimes  attributed 
to  More,  is  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Morton ; 
and  if  Morton  did  not  himself  write  the  Life,  it  seems 
to  be  quite  clear  that  More  (who  was  in  early  life  a 
page  in  Morton's  house)  must  have  derived  part  of  his 
information  directly  from  the  archbishop.  See  Tan- 
ner, Bibl.  Brit.  Hib.  p.  532,  533 ;  Bentham,  Hist,  of 
Ely  (Cambr.  1771),  p.  179-181;  Budden,  Life  of  John 
Morton  (1607) ;  Hook,  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury, voL  v;  Williams,  Lives  of  the  English  Cardi- 
nals, vol.  ii,  chap,  vii ;  Collier,  Eccles.  Hist  (see  Index 
in  voL  viii).     (J.  H.W.) 

Morton,  Nathaniel,  an  American  writer  on  ec- 
clesiastical history,  and  one  of  the  Plymouth  colonists, 
was  born  in  England  in  1612,  and  came  to  this  country 
with  his  father  in  1G23.  In  1645  he  was  made  secre- 
tary of  the  colony,  aud  continued  to  hold  that  office  un- 
til his  death,  June  28, 1685.  He  is  noted  as  the  author 
of  New  England's  Memorial,  or  a  brief  Relation  of  the 
most  memorable  and  remarkable  Passages  of  the  Provi- 
dence  of  God  manifested  to  the  Planters  of  New  England, 
eta,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  MSS.  of  his  uncle,  Will- 
iam Bradford,  and  the  journals  of  Edward  Winslow, 
and  including  the  period  from  1020-1646  (Cambridge, 
1669,  4to;  2d  ed.  Boston,  1721, 12mo;  3d  ed.  Newport, 
1772;  5th  ed.,  with  notes  by  Judge  Davis,  1826;  6th 
ecL,  with  notes  by  the  Congregational  Board,  1855, 8vo). 
He  also  wrote  in  1680  a  brief  Eccles.  Hist,  of  the  Plym- 
outh Church,  in  its  records,  preserved  in  Ebenezer  Haz- 
ard's Historical  Collections.  See  Chancellor  Kent,  Course 
of  English  Reading  (1853),  p.  15 ;  North  A  mer.  Rev.  xlvi, 
481  sq.;  Winthrop,  New  England  (1853),  i,  94;  Bacon, 
Genesis  of  the  New  England  Churches  (1875),  p.  199, 475. 

Morton,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate  noted  for 
his  learning  and  prudence,  was  born  at  York  in  1564. 
He  was  a  relative  of  cardinal  Morton,  but  a  Protestant, 
In  1582  he  was  sent  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge 
University,  and  after  graduation  was  chosen  a  fellow  (in 
1592).  He  lectured  for  a  while  at  his  alma  mater  on 
logic,  and  about  1599  became  chaplain  to  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  and  made  himself  conspicuous  in  attempts 
for  the  recalling  of  such  of  the  Protestants  as  had  be- 
come recusants  during  the  reign  of  bloody  Mary.  Dur- 
ing the  plague  of  1602  also  Morton  distinguished  him- 
self by  great  charity  and  resolution.  In  1603  he  went 
abroad  as  chaplain  to  lord  Eure,  ambassador  to  Germa- 
ny and  Denmark,  and  while  in  those  countries  availed 
himself  of  the  valuable  literary  advantages  brought 
within  his  reach.  In  1606  he  was  made  chaplain  to 
king  James  I,  and  given  the  preferment  of  the  deanery 
of  Winchester.  He  was  also  at  this  time  made  a  fellow 
of  the  newly-established  college  at  Chelsea,  whose  aim 
was  to  defend  Protestantism  from  the  assaults  of  the 
Romanists.  In  1615  Morton  was  elevated  to  the  epis- 
copate, and  given  the  see  of  Chester;  was  transferred  to 
that  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  in  1618,  and  in  1632  to 
that  of  Durham,  which  he  held  with  great  reputation 
until  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  when  the 
strong  prejudices  against  the  episcopate  vented  them- 
selves also  against  Morton,  and  he  had  to  endure  many 
annoyances  and  trials.  He  was  finally  deposed  from 
his  office  when  the  bishoprics  were  dissolved,  but  was 
granted  a  pension  of  £800,  which  he  never  enjoyed. 
He  removed  to  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Rutland,  and 
later  to  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  at  Easton 
Mauduit,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  there  he  died,  Sept. 
22, 1659.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  John 
Barwick,  afterwards  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  printed  at 


London  in  1660,  under  the  title  IBP0NIKH2,  or  the 
Fight,  Victory,  and  Triumph  of  Si.  Paul,  accommodated 
to  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Thomas,  late  Lord 
Bishop  ofDuresme.  Morton  was  a  man  of  very  great 
learning,  piety,  hospitality,  charity,  liberality,  temper- 
ance and  moderation.  He  converted  several  persons 
of  learning  and  distinction  from  the  Romish  religion. 
He  published  several  works,  chiefly  controversial,  and 
written  against  the  papists,  from  1603  to  1653.  Among 
these,  the  best  are  Apologia  CathoUca  (Lond.  1605-6, 
2  pts.  4to)  '.—An  exact  Discovery  of  Romish  Doctrine  in 
the  Case  of  Conspiracy  and  Rebellion  (ibid.  1605,  4to) ; 
deals  with  the  Powder  Plot  conspiracy  :—A  Catholicbe 
Appeale  for  Protestants  out  of  the  Confessions  of  the 
Romane  Doctrines  (ibid.  1610,  fol.) : — Causa  regia  (1620, 
4to) ;  this  is  a  refutation  of  Bellarmine's  treatise,  De 
officio  principis  Christiani: — Of  the  Institution  of  the 
Sacrament  by  some  called  the  Mass  (1631  and  1635,  foL) : 
— Confessions  and  Proofs  of  Protestant  Divines  (Oxf. 
1644,  4to):— J&eWeT*  Wheels  (1653,  8vo).  He  had  an 
intimate  acquaintance  and  correspondence  with  most 
of  the  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  was  a  great  friend 
and  patron  of  the  noted  Swiss  savant  Casaubon,  who 
spent  some  time  in  England  under  king  James.  Short- 
ly before  his  death,  the  bishop  was  engaged  in  a  lively 
controversy  on  his  position  regarding  the  episcopal  suc- 
cession. In  1657  there  had  been  published  a  book  at 
Rome,  entitled  A  Treatise  of  the  Nature  of  Catholic 
Faith  and  Heresy,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that "  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament,  when  some  Presby- 
terian lords  presented  to  the  upper  house  a  certain  book 
to  prove  that  the  Protestant  bishops  had  no  succession 
nor  consecration,  therefore  were  no  bishops,  and  had 
no  right  to  sit  in  Parliament;  bishop  Morton  replied 
against  the  book  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  brethren, 
and  endeavored  to  prove  succession  from  the  last  Roman 
Catholic  bishops,  who  ordained  the  first  Protestant  bish- 
ops at  the  Nag's  Head,  in  Cheapside."  The  bishop  took 
decided  exception  to  such  a  version,  and  insisted  that 
he  had  no  faith  in  the  verity  of  the  Nag's  Head  conse- 
cration, and  preferred  not  to  endorse  it.  See  Life  of 
Thomas,  bishop  of  Durham,  by  Dr.  John  Barwick  (1660, 
4to) ;  also  Richard  Baddily  and  John  Naylor,  Life  of 
Thomas  Morton  (1669,  8vo);  Biogr.  Brit.  a.  v.;  Gen. 
Biogr.  Diet.  a.  v. ;  Soames,  Ch.  Hist.  Elizabethan  Period; 
Perry,  Ch.  Hist,  (see  Index  in  voL  iii).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Mortuarian.    See  Mortuary. 

Mortuary  (derived  from  mors,  death)  is,  in  Brit- 
ish ecclesiastical  law  and  usage,  a  gift  which  is  offered 
to  the  minister  upon  the  death  of  one  of  the  parishion- 
ers. It  was  anciently  the  usage,  Selden  tells  us,  to  bring 
the  mortuary  to  the  church  with  the  corpse;  whence 
it  took  the  name  of  corse-present,  a  name  which  shows 
that  the  payment  of  the  mortuary  was  once  voluntary, 
though  so  early  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III  we  find 
that  the  custom  was  established.  The  mortuary  was 
given  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  tithes  and  offer- 
ings which  the  deceased  had  failed  to  pay  in  his  life- 
time, and  for  the  salvation  of  his  souL  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  the  custom  was  found  to  be  the  cause  of 
great  exactions  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  of  expen- 
sive litigation.  Accordingly  the  statute  21  Henry  VIII, 
c  6,  was  passed,  by  which  it  is  enacted  that  mortuaries 
shall  be  taken  in  the  following  manner,  unless  where 
less  or  none  is  due  by  the  custom,  viz. :  for  every  person 
who  does  not  leave  goods  to  the  value  of  ten  marks, 
nothing ;  for  every  person  who  leaves  goods  to  the  value 
of  ten  marks  and  under  thirty  pounds,  8*.  4d ;  if  above 
thirty  and  under  forty  pounds,  6*.  8d;  if  above  forty 
pounds,  of  what  value  soever  the  goods  may  be,  10*., 
and  no  more.  It  is  enacted  further  that  no  mortuary 
shall  be  paid  on  the  death  of  a  married  woman,  nor  for 
any  child,  nor  for  any  one  that  is  not  a  housekeeper, 
nor  for  any  wayfaring  man;  but  such  wayfaring  man's 
mortuary  shall  be  paid  in  the  parish  to  which  he  be- 
longed.   This  is  the  statute  which  regulates  mortuaries 
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at  the  present  day  (see  TOackstone,  Commentaries,  ii, 
424;  Bums,  Ecclesiastical  Law,  title  "Mortuary").  The 
purpose  and  mode  of  paying  mortuaries  anciently  are 
given  by  Spelman.  He  says,  "A  mortuary  was  thus 
paid :  the  lord  of  the  fee  had  the  best  beast  of  the  de- 
funct, by  way  of  a  heriot,  for  the  support  of  his  body 
against  secular  enemies;  and  the  parson  of  the  parish 
had  the  second,  as  a  mortuary  for  defending  his  soul 
against  his  spiritual  adversaries. 

Prior  to  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  the  popish 
priest,  after  a  parishioner's  death,  claimed  a  cow  and 
the  corpse-cloth,  or  uppermost  cloth — apparently  the 
coverlet  of  the  bed  of  the  deceased.  Forret,  vicar  of 
Dollar,  had  gained  some  new  light,  and  began  to  preach 
to  the  people,  and  refuse  also  this  customary  present. 
Being  summoned  on  suspicion  of  Lutheranism  before 
the  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  the  following  colloquy  took 
place: 

"Bishop.  'My  Jot  dean  Thomas !  I  am  Informed  that 
you  preach  the  epistle  or  gospel  every  Sunday  to  your 
parishioners,  and  that  you  take  not  the  cow  nor  the  up- 
permost cloth  from  your  parishioners,  which  thing  is  very 
prejudicial  to  the  churchmen ;  and  therefore,  my  Joy  dean 
Thomas,  I  would  yon  took  your  cow  and  your  uppermost 
cloth,  as  other  churchmen  do,  or  else  it  is  too  ranch  to 
preach  every  Sunday,  for  in  so  doing  you  may  make  the 
people  think  that  we  should  preach  likewise.  Bat  it  is 
enough  for  yoa,  when  you  And  any  good  epistle  or  any 

Sood  gospel  that  setteth  forth  the  liberty  of  the  Holy 
harch,  to  preach  that  and  let  the  rest  be/ 

"The  Martyr.  Thomas  answered,  'My  lord,  I  think 
that  none  of  my  parishioners  will  complain  that  I  take 
not  the  cow  nor  the  uppermost  cloth,  but  will  gladly  give 
me  the  same,  together  with  auy  other  thing  that  they 
have ;  and  I  wilfglve  and  communicate  with  them  any- 
thing that  I  have ;  and  so,  my  lord,  we  ajrree  right  well, 
and  there  is  no  discord  among  us.  And  whereas  your 
lordship  saith  it  Is  too  much  to  preach  every  Sunday,  in- 
deed I  think  it  is  too  little,  and  also  would  wish  that  your 
lordship  did  the  like.' 

"Bishop.  'Nay,  nay,  dean  Thomas,'  saith  my  lord,  'let 
that  be,  for  we  are  not  ordaiued  to  preach.' 

"Martyr.  Then  said  Thomas,  'Whereas  your  lordship 
blddeth  me  to  preach  when  I  And  any  rood  epistle  or  a 
good  gospel,  truly,  my  lord,  I  have  read  the  Mew  Testa- 
ment and  the  Old,  and  all  the  epistles  and  the  gospels, 
and  among  them  all  I  could  never  find  an  evil  epistle  or 
an  evil  gospel ;  bnt  if  your  lordship  will  show  me  the 
good  epistle  and  the  good  gospel,  and  the  evil  epistle  and 
the  evil  gospel,  then  I  shall  preach  the  good  and  omit  the 
evil.' 

"  Bishop.  Then  spake  my  lord  stoutly,  and  said,  '  I 
thank  God  that  I  never  knew  what  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament was  [and  of  these  words  rose  a  proverb  which  is 
common  in  Scotland,  Ye  are  like  the  bishop  of  Duokel- 
dene,  that  knew  neither  new  nor  old  law];  therefore, 
dean  Thomas,  I  will  know  nothing  bnt  my  portnese  ana 
my  pontifical.  Go  your  way,  andiet  be  all  these  fanta- 
sies; for  if  you  persevere  in  these  erroneous  opiuions,  ye 
will  repent  it  when  you  may  not  mend  it.* 

"Martyr.  'I  trust  my  canse  to  be  jnst  in  the  presence 
of  God,  and  therefore  I  pass  not  much  what  do  follow 
thereupon.' " 

Forret  was  burned  at  Edinburgh  in  1689.  See  Fox, 
Book  of  Martyrs ;  Eadie,  Recks.  Cyclop,  a.  v. ;  Hook, 
Eccles.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaology,  s.  v.  See 
Taxes. 

Moras,  Samuel  Frederio  Nathaniel,  a  dis- 
tinguished German  Lutheran  divine,  was  born  at  Lau- 
ban,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  Nov.  30, 1736.  He  received  his 
first  education  from  his  father,  who  was  professor  in  the 
grammar-school  at  Lauban,  and  in  1754  Samuel  went 
to  study  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  where  he  was  a  devoted  pupil  of  Emesti,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  this  celebrated  master  of  exeget- 
ical  theology  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  useful- 
ness and  renown.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by 
bis  learning  and  his  sound  judgment,  and  became  suc- 
cessively at  his  alma  mater  professor  of  philosophy  in 
1768,  and  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  1771. 
After  the  death  of  his  beloved  teacher,  Ernesti,  in  1782, 
Morus  was  appointed  to  till  his  place  as  professor  of  the- 
ology. His  learning,  activity,  and  sound  j udgment  ren- 
dered him  eminently  fitted  for  that  position,  which  he 
retained  until  his  death,  Nov.  11,  1792.  It  was  as  a 
teacher  rather  than  as  a  writer  that  the  influence  of 


Morus  was  chiefly  felt.  His  works  are  mostly  posthu- 
mous publications,  issued  under  the  editorship  of  men 
who  had  been  his  pupils,  one  of  whom  fairly  estimates 
the  position  of  Morus  when  he  says  that  the  science  of 
hermeneutics  "ab  Ernestio  reformata,"  was  "a  Moro 
exculta  et  dilucidius  explicata."  He  left  valuable  edi- 
tions of  various  classical  authors,  commentaries  on  most 
of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.,  and  other  books  of  value. 
Among  these,  the  most  important  are  Vita  J.  J.  Reiskii 
(Leips.  1776,  8vo) :— Epitome  Theologia  Christiana! 
(Leips.  1789,  8vo;  transL  into  German  by  Schneider, 
1795).  This  manual  of  theology  went  through  several 
editions,  and  was  long  used  as  a  text-book  of  dogmatics 
in  several  universities.  It  is  a  work  highly  commended 
by  Hagenbach  in  his  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  ii,  383 ;  and  by 
J.  Pye  Smith,  First  Lines  of  Christian  Theology,  p.  39 
so. : — Commentarius  exegetieo-historicus  in  Mori  Epito- 
men  (Halle,  1797-98,  2  vols.  8vo),  published  after  his 
death  by  C.  A.  Hempel : — Preelections  in  Luca  Evan- 
gelium,  ed.  C.  A.  Donat  (Leips.  1795, 8 vo)  -.—Recitationes 
in  Evangelium  Joatmis,  ed.  Th.  J.  Dindorf  (Leips.  1808, 
8ro)  :  —  Versio  et  explicatio  A  ctorutn  Apostolorum,  ed. 
G.  J.  Dindorf  (Leips.  1794) : — Pralectiones  in  Epistolam 
Pauli  ad  Romanos;  cum  ejusdem  versione  Latino,  loeo- 
rumque  quorundam  X.  T.  difficiliorum  interpretatione, 
ed.  I.  T.  T.  Holzapfcl  (Leips.  1794,  8vo):— Acroases 
in  Epistolas  Paulinas  ad  Galatas  et  Ephesios  (Leips. 
1795)  -.—Pralectiones  in  Jacobi  et  Petri  epistolas,  ed.  C. 
A  Donat  (Leips.  1794) : — Pralectiones  exegeiica  in  (res 
Joannis  epistolas  cum  nova  earundemparaphrasiLatina, 
cura  C.  A.  Hempel  (Leips.  1797,  8vo) :— A  kademische 
Vorlesungen  uber  die  theologische  Moral  (Leips.  1794-95, 
3  vols.  8vo),  published  by  F.  T.  Voigt :— Dissert,  theo- 
logica  et  phUologica  (Leips.  1787-94, 2  vols.  8vo ;  transL 
into  German  by  Rlichel,  Leips.  1793-94) : — Super  her- 
meneutica  Xoci  Testamenti  A  croases  academical  (Leips. 
1797-1802,  2  vols.  8vo),  published  by  H.  K.  A  Eich- 
staedt.  This  work  may  be  best  described  as  lectures 
upon  the  Institutes  of  Ernesti.  A  collection  of  his  ser- 
mons was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1786.  See  A  utobio- 
graphie  von  Morus,  in  Beyer,  Magazinjur  Prediger, 
vol.  v,  art.  ii ;  Recitatio  de  Moro,  habita  a  Christiano 
Dan.  Beckio  (Leips.  1792) ;  Hopfner,  Ueber  d.  Ijeben  u.  d. 
Verdienste  d.  verewigten  Morus  (1793) ;  Weisse,  Museum 
fur  sdchsische  Gesch.  i,  26  sq.;  Kahnis,  Hist.  German 
Protestantism;  Schlichtegroll,  Kekrolog.  d.  Deutschen, 
1792,  i,  304  sq. ;  Hoefer,  JVoirr.  JBiog.  Genirale,  xxxvi, 
697 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklopddie,  x,  19;  Meusel,  Gelchr- 
ten-Lexikon,  s.  v.    (J.  II.  W.) 

Morns,  Thomas.    See  More,  Sir  Thomas. 

Morvillier,  Jean  de,  a  French  prelate,  was  born 
of  noble  and  distinguished  parentage  at  Blois  Dec.  1, 
1506.  He  early  decided  to  enter  holy  orders,  and  there- 
fore received  careful  training,  and  after  filling  various 
minor  positions,  was  made  successively  dean  of  Bourges 
and  Evreux,  abbot  of  St  Pierre  de  Melun  and  Bourgc- 
Moyen,  and  was  finally  designated  by  king  Henry  II 
for  the  bishopric  of  Orleans,  and  confirmed  in  this  sec 
by  the  pope,  April  21, 1552.  This  is,  however,  not  the 
complete  list  of  his  benefices ;  he  possessed  many  others, 
the  functions  of  these  being  performed  by  vicars  or  prox- 
ies. Entirely  taken  up  with  service  to  the  king,  he  ap- 
peared rarely  even  in  his  bishopric.  One  of  his  few  visits 
to  Orleans  gave  occasion  to  a  strange  controversy;  it  was 
in  November,  1552.  He  was  more  of  a  gentleman  than 
of  an  ecclesiastic,  and,  according  to  court  fashion,  wore 
a  long  beard.  This  exercised  the  canons  of  Orleans  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  a  chapter  they  resolved  unan- 
imously that  the  lord  bishop  must  divest  himself  of  this 
uncanonical  ornament  at  the  earliest  moment  possible. 
He  received  the  summons,  but  did  not  comply.  Hence 
new  complaints,  another  refusal  of  obedience,  judicial 
pleadings,  quotations  from  the  common  law,  and  great 
tumult  in  Orleans.  This  grave  and  stormy  dispute 
lasted  nearly  four  years.  Finally,  thinking  that  the 
cause  of  his  beard  was  lost,  he  appealed  to  the  king  for 
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Intervention.  In  1656  the  king  notified  the  canons  of 
Orleans  in  writing  that  he  had  the  intention  of  sending 
J.  Morvillier  to  foreign  countries,  "  in  quibas  necessaria 
erat  barba,"  and  thus  the  contest  terminated.  It  was  J. 
Morvillier  who  in  1560  received  Francis  II  and  his  con- 
sort, Mary  Stuart,  in  Orleans.  In  1561  he  attended  the 
colloquy  at  Poissy,  and  in  1562  the  council  at  Trent. 
In  1564  he  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Orleans  in  favor  of 
his  nephew,  Mathurin  de  la  Saussaye.  From  1568  to 
1570  we  find  him  keeper  of  the  seals  of  France,  succeed- 
ing the  celebrated  L'HdpitaL  On  his  return  from  a 
journey  to  Poitiers  he  was  at  Tours  attacked  by  a  sick- 
ness, which  cut  short  his  life,  Oct.  23,  1577.  During 
thirty-five  most  turbulent  years  Morvillier  stood  in  high 
esteem  and  favor  at  the  French  court,  where  his  moder- 
ation and  suavity,  no  less  than  his  skill  in  transacting 
diplomatic  affairs,  won  and  retained  him  friends  and  ad- 
herents. See  Gallia  Christiana,  viii,  coL  1485;  Martin, 
Hist,  of  France;  Jager,  Hist,  de  Vfagtise  CathoUque  en 
France  depute  son  origine  jusq'au  Concordat  de  Fie  VII 
(Paris,  1863-66, 13  vols.),  voL  xi;  Wessenberg,  Gesch.  d. 
Kirchl  Conferenzen,  iii,  483 ;  North  BriL  Rev.  Jan.  1870, 
p.  266. 

Morzillo,  Sebastian  Fox,  a  Spanish  philosopher, 
was  bom  about  1523  at  Seville ;  and,  after  studying  at 
the  high  schools  of  his  own  country,  went  to  France, 
and  finally  finished  his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Louvain  (Belgium),  and  applied  himself  with  particular 
care  to  the  history  of  the  quarrels  of  the  PLatonicans 
and  Peripatetics.  At  the  early  age  of  nineteen  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  philosophy.  Philip  II  called  him 
home  as  preceptor  for  his  son  Don  Carlos,  but  on  his 
voyage  to  enter  on  his  charge  of  the  infante  the  vessel 
was  wrecked  and  he  perished  (1560).  Contemporary 
authors  have  bestowed  on  him  great  praise.  Vossius 
calls  him  "philosophum  pnestantissimum  et  doctissi- 
mum."  Notwithstanding  his  untimely  death,  we  have 
several  valuable  works  from  him :  In  topica  Ciceronis 
Paraphrases  et  scholia  (Anvers,  1550,  8vo) : — De  Imp- 
tatione,  siue  de  informandi  styli  rations  (ibid.  1554, 8vo) : 
— In  Platonis  Timaum  commentarius  (Basle,  1554,  foL) : 
— Compendium  ethices  philosophies  ex  Platone,  A  ristotele 
aliisque  autoribus  coUectum  (ibid.  1554,  8vo) :  —  De 
natnra  Philosophies,  seu  de  Platonis  et  A  ristotelis  con- 
sensione  lib.  v.  (Louvain,  1554,  8vo;  Paris,  1560,  1589, 
8vo;  Lyons,  1622,  8vo),  which  latter  work,  according 
to  Boivin,  "is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  solid  that 
has  been  written  on  this  subject,"  though  he  adds  that 
the  subject  has  not  been  treated  exhaustively: — De 
Usu  et  Exercitatione  Dialectics ;  De  Demonstratione ; 
De  Juventute,  De  Honore  (Basle,  1556, 8vo) : — De  Regno 
et  regis  Institutione  lib.  iii  (Antwerp,  1556,  8vo) : — In 
Phadonem  (Basle,  1556,  foL)  :—De  Histories  Institutione 
(Antwerp,  1557, 1564,  8vo).— Hoefcr,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gins- 
rale,  xxxvi,  703. 

• 

Mosaic  (Lat  Musieum),  ornamental  work  formed 
by  inlaying  small  pieces,  usually  cubes,  of  glass,  stone, 
etc.  It  was  much  used  by  the  Romans  in  floors  and 
on  the  walls  of  houses,  and  many  specimens  which  have 
been  discovered  are  rendered  exceedingly  beautiful  by 
the  introduction  of  different-colored  materials,  and  are 
made  to  represent  a  variety  of  subjects  with  figures  and 
animals;  others  are  of  coarser  execution,  and  exhibit 
only  such  patterns  as  frets,  guilloches,  foliage,  etc 

In  the  Middle  Ages  this  kind  of  work  continued  to 
be  used  in  Italy  and  some  other  parts  of  the  Continent, 
and  was  applied  to  walls  and  vaults  of  churches;  in 
England  it  was  never  extensively  employed,  though 
used  in  some  parts  of  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, on  the  tomb  of  Henry  III,  and  in  the  paving  of 
the  choir  at  Westminster  Abbe}*,  and  Becket's  crown 
at  Canterbury,  where  curious  patterns  may  be  seen. 
Mosaic-work  is  still  executed  with  great  skill  by  the 
Italians. 

Mosaism,  a  term  of  late  used  to  designate  the 
system  of  religion  instituted  by  Jehovah  through  the 


agency  of  Moses,  and  maintained  by  the  subsequent 
theocracy  of  the  Old  Testament  This,  so  far  as  its 
history  is  concerned,  has  been  treated  under  the  heads 
Judaism  and  Moses,  and  as  formulated  in  the  sacred 
code,  it  has  been  analyzed  and  summed  up  under  Law 
of  Mosbs.  It  remains  to  consider  it  as  regards  its 
essential  purpose,  its  interior  spirit,  and  its  practical 
operation.  With  this  view  we  shall  here  briefly  dis- 
cuss it 

I.  As  a  Sequel  to  the  Patriarchal  Dispensation. — We 
pass  over  the  divine  economy  of  Eden  as  a  brief  and 
ideal  scheme,  adapted  only  to  a  state  of  moral  perfection 
no  longer  existing,  and  proved  to  be  inadequate  to  re- 
sist even  outward  temptation  to  wrong.  We  likewise 
dismiss  the  antediluvian  probation  as  having  equal- 
ly demonstrated  the  incompetency  of  human  nature  to 
retain  traditional  piety,  or  even  to  preserve  a  tolerable 
degree  of  virtue.  The  race  born  of  the  germ  rescued 
from  the  deluge  must  be  trained  under  closer  restric- 
tions and  by  a  more  palpable  embodiment  of  divine 
authority.  This  was  measurably  secured  by  the  suc- 
cessive heads  of  the  Shemitic  family,  each  in  his  turn 
acting  as  a  representative  of  heaven  in  his  twofold 
function  of  priest  and  medium  of  revelation.  In  the 
Abrahamic  Church  it  was  more  fully  realized  by  a  for- 
mal recognition  of  the  several  patriarchs  as  special 
plenipotentiaries  of  God  to  his  chosen  people.  Many 
important  defects,  however,  still  existed  under  that  ar- 
rangement for  religious  discipline,  which  Mosaism  was 
intended  to  supply. 

1.  A  written  constitution  was  required  to  prevent  un- 
certainty, discrepancy,  and  oblivion  of  the  principles  of 
moral  truth  and  practice.  This  was  furnished  by  the 
Pentateuch,  with  its  historical  introduction  and  statu- 
tory detail. 

2.  A  prescribed  form  of  worship  was  needed  to  ob- 
viate the  casual  and  irregular  methods  hitherto  prev- 
alent, and  ever  prone  to  recur,  and  especially  in  order 
to  preclude  all  human  contrivances  and  corrupt  observ- 
ances. This  was  effected  by  the  Levities!  cultus,  with 
its  hereditary  caste,  imposing  apparatus,  and  solemn  fes- 
tivals. 

8.  A  territorial  patrimony  was  essential  to  give  "  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name"  to  the  favorites  of  heav- 
en, and  to  preserve  their  lineage  from  contamination 
and  disintegration,  as  well  as  from  the  dissipation  of 
migratory  habits.  This  was  attained  by  the  perma- 
nent title  in  the  Promised  Land,  where  their  Hebrew 
forefathers  had  been  merely  nomadic  tenants.  This, 
too,  was  calculated  to  develop  the  refining  influences  of 
home,  neighborhood,  and  clan,  with  all  their  literary, 
social,  and  domestic  amenities. 

4.  A  living  ministry  was  continuously  provided  in  the 
person  of  the  prophets,  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  theo- 
cratic sovereignty,  to  fan  the  flame  of  national  devo- 
tion, and  to  guard  against  the  varying  dangers  and 
degeneracies  to  which  any  polity,  however  well  devised 
and  balanced,  must  be  exposed  in  the  lapse  of  centuries. 

These  are  the  main  provisions  of  Mosaism  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  dispensation  that  immediately 
preceded  it,  and  to  these  all  the  particulars  of  miracle 
and  vision,  and  angelic  and  political  machinery,  were 
subordinate.  While  it  possessed  these  advantages,  it 
yet  exhibited  the  following  marked  deficiencies  as  com- 
pared with  the  more  perfect  sera  that  was  to  follow. 

II.  Mosaism  an  Introduction  to  Christianity. — The 
apostle  Paul,  who  was  pre-eminently  qualified  to  judge 
of  this  relation,  in  a  single  term  emphatically  charac- 
terizes it  as  that  of  a  ptedagogue  (irat8aywy6c,  not 
"schoolmaster"  or  tutor, but  the  servant  who  took  the 
children  to  school),  to  lead  us  to  Christ  (Gal  iii.  24). 
This  was,  indeed,  the  legitimate  function  of  Mosaism,  as 
the  same  apostle  makes  clear  in  numerous  other  pas- 
sages (see  especially  Rom.  x,  4 ;  Heb.  x,  9).  The  first 
and  most  necessary  inference  from  this  fact,  of  course, 
is  the  comparative  imperfection  of  the  earlier  as  com- 
pared with  the  later  dispensation.    But  before  we  pro- 
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ceed  to  detail  the  defects  which  called  for  this  super- 
sednre,  we  invite  attention  to  another  inference  not  so 
frequently  noted,  hut  equally  significant.  It  is  this, 
that  as  Judaism  contained  the  germ  of  Christianity,  it 
was  essentially  identical  with  it  in  at  least  the  rudi- 
mentary principles.  Indeed,  true  religion  everywhere 
and  in  all  ages  is  substantially  the  same,  however  it 
may  differ  in  its  manifestation  and  development.  It 
consists  in  earnest  devotion  to  God,  and  is  more  or  less 
pure  according  to  the  direction  and  intensity  which 
circumstances  give  to  the  sincere  worshipper.  All  else 
is  accessory  or  subordinate.  Hence  the  Psalms  have 
retained  under  Christianity  their  place  as  a  manual  of 
religious  experience  which  they  held  under  Judaism ; 
and  the  Christian  Church  has  adopted  all  the  deeper 
and  more  central  elements  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
The  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  an  admirable  com- 
mentary on  this  point,  showing  how  the  Gospel  is  but 
an  extension  and  refinement  of  the  Law;  and  on  more 
than  one  other  occasion  he  summarized  the  latter  as 
but  a  crystallization  around  the  core  of  love  (Matt,  xix, 
19 ;  xxii,  87),  an  exposition  which  his  apostles  univer- 
sally followed  (Rom.  xiii,  9;  Gal  v,  14;  James  ii,  8;  1 
John  iv,  21). 

A  writer  in  the  Christian  Review  for  January,  1874, 
in  noticing  Paul's  view  of  Mosaism  as  compared  with 
Christianity,  reduces  the  characteristics  of  the  former 
to  the  following  points: 

11 1.  Governmental  authority  expressed  in  statute. 

2.  The  authority  so  expressed  a  rule  of  life. 

8.  Penalty  following  infraction. 

4.  Its  entire  force  Is  from  without  It  seeks  to  accom- 
plish nothing  by  establishing  a  principle  within. 

fi.  It  is  utterly  Inflexible,  and  knows  no  mercy. 

6.  Its  righteousness  is  perfect  obedience  to  the  things 
which  are  written.'* 

The  writer  "  does  not  claim  for  this  analysis  that  it 
is  exhaustive,  or  that  the  points  are  so  well  put  as  they 
might  have  been."  It  would  be  easy,  we  think,  to 
criticise  them.  But  we  give  them  with  the  general 
remark,  that  while  they  are  in  the  main  correct,  they 
relate  to  Mcsaism  simply  as  a  scheme  of  law.  This  is 
doubtless  the  most  important  aspect  of  that  dispensa- 
tion ;  but  it  has  other  traits,  especially  in  its  practical 
workings,  and  as  modified  or  supplemented  by  the  pro- 
phetical teachings  (comp.  1  Sam.  xv,  22 ;  Prov.  xxi,  8 ; 
Isa.  lviii,  3-6;  Hos.  vi,  6,  etc.).  To  some  of  these  we 
may  recur;  but  under  this  head  we  propose  to  take  a 
view  of  certain  marked  features  in  which  it  resembled 
while  yet  it  differed  from  Christianity.  This  will  par- 
ticularly illustrate  the  mission  of  Jesus  as  a  prophet 
like  Moses  (Deut  xviii,  18). 

1.  Doctrinally. — We  need  not  here  recapitulate  the 
tenets  of  Mosaism  in  detail ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  note 
the  salient  points  of  its  belief,  especially  those  in  which 
Christianity  is  most  conspicuously  an  advance  upon  it. 

(1.)  The  Trinity. — This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  doc- 
trinal stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  reception  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  Jews  from  the  earliest  times  (John 
viii,  68, 59 ;  x,  33 ;  Matt,  xxvi,  65)  to  the  present  day. 
Tet  not  a  few  hints,  at  least,  of  the  plurality  of  persons 
in  the  Godhead  are  afforded  in  the  Old  Testament,  Not 
to  dwell  upon  the  doubtful  sense  of  the  plural  form  of 
Elohim  [see  God],  or  the  conferences  in  the  divine  con- 
sessus  implied  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  plural  we  by 
the  Deity  (Gen.  i,  26 ;  iii,  22 ;  xi,  7,  etc),  we  may  fairly 
cite  in  evidence  of  our  position  the  plain  allusions  not 
seldom  made  to  the  divinely  eternal  and  omnific  Spirit 
(Gen.  i,  2 ;  vi,  3,  etc),  and  to  the  still  more  palpable 
theophanies  of  the  Logos,  common  under  the  older  dis- 
pensation, as  the  angel  Jehovah  (Gen.  xviii,  17  sq.; 
xix,  16 ;  xxii,  15, 16 ;  xxxii,  24  sq. ;  Josh,  v,  15 ;  Judg. 
xiii,  15  sq. ;  Dan.  iii,  25,  etc).  We  have  not  space  to 
develop  at  length  this  important  distinction  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  creeds,  but  the  above  facts 
willjmggest  its  fundamental  and  undeviating  import. 

(2.)  Mediation. — This  under  the  Mosaic  system  was 
effected  only  by  the  intervention  of  a  human  priesthood, 


with  a  vast  array  of  ceremonial  apparatus  and  parade. 
Under  the  Christian  economy,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
human  soul  is  taught  to  come  directly  to  God  for  pardon 
of  its  sins.  Yet  here  likewise  there  is  a  close  analogy 
in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  who  is  at  once  Victim 
and  Intercessor.  The  practical  influence,  however,  of 
the  recourse  by  the  Jewish  penitent  to  the  Levitical 
arrangements,  with  the  necessity  of  a  prescribed  sacri- 
fice, at  a  special  place  in  a  particular  manner,  and  above 
all  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  public  functionary,  must 
have  been  immense  in  keeping  out  of  the  popular  mind 
the  immediate  responsibility  of  each  human  being  to  its 
offended  Maker  and  God.  In  this  respect  Romish  and 
Greek  Catholicism  has  gone  back  to  "the  weak  and 
beggarly  elements"  of  Judaism,  and  the  exaltation  of 
prelatical  and  priestly  authority  invariably  tends  in  the 
same  direction.  The  apostle  Paul  everywhere  enters 
his  most  vigorous  and  emphatic  protest  against  these 
assumptions  as  a  corruption  of  the  whole  evangelical 
scheme  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  especially,  is  a 
prolonged  argument  on  this  topic. 

(3.)  Immortality. — The  survival  of  the  soul  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  body  is  not  expressly  taught  in  the 
Old  Testament,  but  it  is  continually  implied,  and  not 
obscurely  intimated  in  the  references  to  the  spirits  of 
the  departed  (eg.  u gathered  unto  his  fathers,"  i.e.  in 
the  world  of  shades),  and  in  the  anticipation  of  meeting 
in  the  other  world  (e.  g.  2  Sam.  xii,  23 ;  Eccles.  xii,  7). 
Jesus  proved  this  point  to  the  confusion  of  the  Jewish 
sceptics  of  his  day  (Matt,  xxii,  82).  But  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  bodv  likewise  is  so  allied  to 
that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  that  the  later  Jews 
appear  to  have  inferred  it  from  the  few  hints  dropped 
to  that  effect  in  their  Scriptures  (especially,  perhaps, 
from  Job  xix,  25-27 ;  Psa.  xvi,  10 ;  Isa.  xxvi,  19 ;  Dan. 
xii,  2),  for  the  Pharisees  and  Talmudists  entertained  it 
as  a  settled  portion  of  the  orthodox  faith.  Tet  it  was 
so  far  reserved  for  Christ  to  establish  and  illustrate  this 
glorious  truth  by  his  own  revival  from  the  grave,  and 
his  explicit  declarations  (e.  g.  John  xi,  25),  that  he  may 
justly  be  said  to  have  "  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light" 

2.  Socially  and  Politically. — Here,  too,  a  few  points 
must  suffice  by  way  of  characterization. 

(1.)  Marriage. — In  no  particular,  perhaps,  is  modern 
civilization  more  distinguished  from  the  cultured  nations 
of  antiquity,  as  well  as  from  modern  Paganism  and  Mo- 
hammedanism, than  in  the  delicate  regard  for  woman 
which  it  has  enforced.  But  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
moral  influence  of  Christianity,  and  is  directly  traceable 
to  the  restoration  by  our  Saviour  of  marriage  to  its 
pristine  monogamic  condition  (Matt  xix,  8-12).  Here 
likewise  the  Gospel  appears  as  much  superior  to  the 
Mosaic  law  as  the  latter  does  to  heathenism.  The  last 
tolerated  almost  indiscriminate  licentiousness,  and  the 
mythologies  of  Greece  and  Rome  added  the  example 
of  a  profligate  religion  with  indescribable  orgies.  But 
Mosaism,  although  it  restrained,  still  did  not  abolish 
concubinage,  and  thus  left  the  female  sex  measurably 
enthralled  by  traditionary  degradation.  To  its  credit, 
however,  it  must  be  said  that  it  never  (except  in  the 
limited  and  late  example  of  the  Essenes)  ran  into  the 
morbid  prurience  of  celibacy,  which  has  entailed  severe 
evils  upon  corrupt  forms  of  Christianity. 

(2.)  Exchtewenesa. —  The  Jew  was  hereditarily  a 
bigot  Territorially,  ecclesiastically,  and  commercially 
his  position  by  the  Mosaic  economy  was  an  isolated 
one,  and  that  reserve  and  suspicion  of  foreigners,  which 
was  originally  a  safeguard  against  idolatry,  became  at 
length  a  turbulent,  odious,  and  anti-humanitarian  trait 
of  national  character.  The  Hebrew  word  for  the  out- 
side nations  (^ii)  acquired  a  sense  of  proscription,  and 
"  Gentile"  was  regarded  by  the  Israelite  as  nearly  sy- 
nonymous with  "  dog."  Christianity,  on  the  contrary, 
M  broke  down  this  middle  wall  of  partition,"  and  taught 
that  all  men  are  brethren,  alike  made  bv  the  common 
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Father,  and  equally  redeemed  by  the  one  Saviour. 
Zerubbabel  encouraged  sectarianism  (Ezra  iv,3) ;  Jesus 
rebuked  it  (Luke  ix,  55).  With  the  Hebrews  circum- 
cision was  a  test  of  caste,  and  is  hence  contrasted  with 
the  essence  of  Christianity  (Gal  v,  2).  So  liberal  is 
the  genuine  spirit  of  the  latter,  that  no  greater  reproach 
or  inconsistency,  perhaps,  in  modern  times  is  found 
among  its  professors  than  a  similar  refusal  of  fraternity 
on  the  ground  of  some  ceremonial  or  ordinational  pe- 
culiarity. 

(3.)  Patriotism This  partook  largely  of  the  above 

clannish  feeling  engendered  by  Mosaism.  Home  was 
not  more  jealous  cf  the  rights  of  citizenship  than  was 
Judaism.  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  fellow  [  Jew],  and  hate 
thy  enemy  [the  Gentile],"  was  the  interpretation  put 
by  the  Israelites  in  general  upon  the  Mosaic  code. 
True,  this  was  a  perversion  of  its  spirit,  which  repeat- 
edly enjoins  the  largest  charity  towards  aliens  (Exod. 
xxiii,  9;  Lev.  xix,  33;  Deut  x,  18,  etc.),  but  it  was 
the  natural  result  of  the  Hebrews*  history  and  train- 
ing. Hence  the  Jewish  passion  for  independence,  and 
hence,  too,  the  ambition  that  nurtured  a  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  glowing  pictures  in  the  Old-Testa- 
ment prophecies  concerning  the  ultimate  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  nation.  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand, 
renounced  at  the  outset  all  pretensions  to  political  power 
(John  xviii,  36),  and  enjoined  an  absolute  humility  and 
submission  little  calculated  to  awaken  patriotic  ardor. 
Indeed,  the  early  Christians  were  compelled  to  regard 
themselves  as  "  pilgrims  and  strangers"  on  earth,  and 
they  transferred  to  the  Church  and  to  heaven  their 
former  attachment  to  countrymen  and  fatherland.  At 
the  same  time  their  philanthropy  became  both  more 
intense  and  more  cosmopolitan ;  and  this  depth  as  well 
as  expansion  of  patriotism  in  the  truest  sense  has  ever 
since,  with  the  most  earnest  Christians,  refused  to  be 
limited  to  the  accidents  of  birthplace.  The  essential 
brotherhood  of  all  mankind  is  a  principle  with  which 
Christianity  is  slowly  leavening  the  world,  and  the  mil- 
lennial glory  will  be  but  the  universal  realization  of  the 
idea. 

8.  Spiritually. — The  analogy  between  Mosaism  and 
Christianity,  as  we  have  sketched  it,  has,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, been  gradually  opening  into  contrast.  This  is 
most  apparent  in  this  the  highest  range  of  significance 
of  either  economy.  It  is  here  that  the  earlier  structure 
intended  to  serve  but  as  the  scaffolding  for  the  final  edi- 
fice is  seen  to  be  but  an  obstruction  that  needed  to  be 
removed  when  the  grand  temple  was  finished.  We 
name,  as  before,  but  a  few  leading  particulars. 

(1.)  Regeneration.  —  The  absolute  necessity  of  this 
change  of  the  moral  affections,  when  propounded  by  our 
Lord  to  Nicodemus,  as  a  prime  condition  at  the  very 
entrance  of  the  Christian  career,  struck  the  Jewish  ruler 
as  a  novelty,  if  not  absurdity.  Yet,  as  the  Great  Teach- 
er's retort  of  equal  surprise  at  his  hearer's  ignorance  im- 
plies, there  are  intimations,  neither  few  nor  indistinct, 
of  such  a  change  in  Old-Test,  characters  (1  Sam.  x,  6 ; 
Psa.  li,  10,  etc.).  Even  the  sense  of  divine  adoption, 
attendant  upon  the  new  birth,  is  plainly  indicated, 
though  under  a  different  name  (Gen.  v,  24;  comp.  Heb. 
xi,  5).  Nevertheless  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
mass  of  saints  under  the  Jewish  economy  knew  little 
about  the  spiritual  experience  which  is  the  privilege  of 
every  child  of  God  since  the  fuller  dispensation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Matt,  xi,  11).  The  improvement  in  the 
religious  state  and  conduct  of  the  apostles  after  the 
memorable  Pentecost  is  of  itself  an  evidence  and  exem- 
plification of  this.  The  highest  possible  difference  in 
the  attitude  and  sentiments  of  believers  towards  God 
before  this  event  is  expressed  by  our  Lord  in  one  word 
as  an  advance  from  service  to  friendship  (John  xv,  15; 
comp.  James  ii,  23) ;  thenceforth  it  was  a  transition  to 
sonship  (John  i,  12),  with  all  the  perquisites  of  the  im- 
mediate pledge  (GaL  iv,  6),  and  the  future  reversion 
(Rom.viii,  16,  17).  It  is  to  be  feared  that  too  many 
professing  Christians  of  the  present  day  rest  in  the  con- 


dition of  legalism  (Rom.  viii,  15),  without  rising  to  the 
privilege  of  spiritual  liberty  (GaL  iv,  7).  A  religion  of 
forms,  however  sincere  and  consistent,  without  the  re- 
generating power,  is  but  a  relapse  to  Mosaism  (GaL  v,  1) 

(2.)  Worship. — In  nothing,  perhaps,  was  the  revolu- 
tion from  the  Mosaic  law  to  that  of  Christianity  more 
striking  than  in  the  abandonment  of  the  pompous  rit- 
ual of  the  former  for  the  simple  devotion  of  the  latter. 
True,  the  services  of  the  Synagogue  had  prepared  the 
way  for  those  of  the  Church,  and  indeed  formed  their 
model.  But  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  imagination  and 
the  heart  of  the  Jews  had  the  Temple  and  its  pageantry 
made,  that  even  after  the  adoption  of  the  Christian 
faith  most  of  the  Hebrew  converts  of  the  apostolic  age 
continued  to  maintain  the  Mosaic  observances  in  addi- 
tion to  those  of  their  new  relation.  The  great  axiom 
propounded  by  our  Lord  at  Jacob's  well,  that  God's  nat- 
ure requires  a  spiritual  worship  (John  iv,  24),  struck 
the  key-note  of  a  fundamental  reform  in  the  very  basis 
act  of  all  religion.  Alas  that  this  truth  should  ever 
have  been  again  overlaid  by  the  mummeries  of  form ! 
The  bane  of  true  worship  is  formalism.  Not  alone  amid 
the  gorgeousness  of  Catholicism,  or  of  semi-Romish  rit- 
ualism, does  this  insidious  influence  display  itself;  the 
baleful  tendency  lurks  likewise  in  the  sanctimonious 
tones  of  Puritanism  and  the  cant  of  Pietism,  and  even 
under  the  demure  garb  of  Quakerism.  An  effort  is 
constantly  required  to  keep  from  reverting  to  the  dead- 
ness  of  the  letter  (Rom.  vii,  6). 

(8.)  Holiness. — This,  the  crowning  purpose  of  both 
the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian  schemes,  was  very  differ- 
ently expressed  and  effected  by  them  respectively.  In 
the  former  it  meant  simply  an  external  and  formal  ded- 
ication (tnp)  of  a  person  or  animal,  or  a  valuable  arti- 
cle, objectively  considered,  to  Jehovah,  as  a  token  of  its 
separation  and  interdiction  thenceforth  from  secular 
uses.  In  the  latter  it  signified  an  internal  and  actual 
consecration  (ofyioc)  of  the  human  spirit,  subjectively 
regarded,  to  the  glory  of  God,  but  yet  to  be  employed 
in  all  the  legitimate  words  and  works  of  useful  life. 
There  was  thus  a  cardinal,  if  not  radical  distinction  in 
the  nature  and  manifestation  of  sanctity  as  sought  and 
attained  by  the  Jew  and  the  Christian.  No  mere  form 
of  words,  like  a  magical  spell,  no  opus  operatum,  can 
avail  to  free  the  heart  from  the  sense  and  love  of  sin 
(Heb.  x,  1).  Iudeed,  the  Mosaic  law  provided  no  sac- 
rifice as  an  atonement  for  spiritual  offences,  such  as 
pride,  anger,  selfishness,  lust,  etc ;  but  only  for  outward 
infractions  of  certain  ceremonial  prescriptions.  It  is  a 
fact  not  commonly  understood,  that  wilful  and  presump- 
tuous sins  have  no  remedy  or  means  of  expiation  under 
the  Levitical  code.  Heart  sins,  and  even  outbreaking 
crimes — violations,  for  instance,  of  any  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments—were purposely  excluded  from  the  category 
of  compoundable  misdemeanors.  Hence,  after  David 
had  committed  adultery  he  did  not  offer  a  sacrifice  to 
ease  his  conscience  of  the  guilt  (Psa.  li,  16, 17).  There 
was  no  way  in  such  cases  for  relief  but  by  an  extra- Mo- 
saic recourse  to  the  general  mercy  of  God,  directly  dis- 
pensed to  the  penitent— in  short,  by  an  anticipation  of 
the  Gospel  scheme  of  gratuitous  pardon  for  the  sake  of 
Another  (Psa.  li,  1-8).  In  like  manner  Mosaism  of  it- 
self made  no  provision  for  the  effectual  reformation  of 
the  sinner  by  the  removal,  or  even  the  control,  of  his 
depraved  nature  and  wicked  tendencies.  This  was  too 
sacred  a  precinct  for  even  the  unsandalled  foot  of  the 
great  lawgiver  to  venture  upon.  It  was  silently  re- 
served as  the  province  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  func- 
tion as  the  Sanctifier  was  even  then  proleptically  recog- 
nised (Psa.  li,  li).  Yet  with  all  this  borrowed  light 
added  to  the  boasted  vantage  of  the  only  written  reve- 
lation hitherto  vouchsafed  to  man  (Horn,  ii,  17-24;  Hi, 
1,  2),  Pharisaism  and  Rabbinism,  the  final  twin  off- 
spring of  Mosaism,  were  such  a  mockery  of  righteous- 
ness, though  claiming  superlative  saintship,  as  alone 
could  stir  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  Redeemer  to  indignant 
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protest  (Matt  xv,  S-H)  and  bitter  invective  (Matt 
xxiii).  The  tender-hearted  Revelator,  too,  found  no 
language  to  describe  the  central  seat  of  ita  worship  but 
as  "the  city  which  is  spiritually  called  Sodom  and 
Egypt"  (Rev.  xi,  8),  and  branded  ita  expatriated  sanct- 
uary as  "the  synagogue  of  Satan"  (Rev.  ii,  9;  iii,  9). 
No  man  knew  better  by  sad  experience  the  hollowness 
of  its  pretensions  than  the  apostle  who  had  been  "  a 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews;"  for  amid  the  glare  which  its 
Sinaitic  flashes  threw  upon  his  natural  conscience  he 
cried  out  in  an  agony  of  despair, "  O  wretched  man  that 
I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death?" 
and  he  ever  afterwards  characterized  it  as  "  a  yoke  of 
bondage,"  and  applied  to  it  not  only  severe  refutation, 
but  likewise  caustic  irony  (e.  g. "  the  concision,"  FhiL 
iii,  2).  Once  more  we  are  compelled  to  repeat  the  la- 
ment that  a  nominal  Christianity  should  have  repro- 
duced the  same  spurious  sainthood  and  the  same  blind 
truckling  to  an  assumed  oral  law.  The  19th  century 
of  our  Lord  has  witnessed  the  insane  blasphemy  of  a 
pseudo-infallibility  as  a  culmination  of  abominations 
that  have  emanated  from  the  "mother  of  harlots." 
Drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  she  is  the  melan- 
choly and  shocking  successor  of  the  adulterous  apostasy 
(Matt  xvii,  39)  which  was  not  content  till  it  had  en- 
tailed upon  itself  (Matt  xxvii,  25)  the  guilt  of  the  mur- 
der of  its  greatest  Benefactor.  Such  is  the  outcome  of 
all  "  Holiness"  not  grounded  in  a  radical  renewal  of  the 
moral  nature  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  first  breathed 
the  conscious  soul  into  man. 

III.  In  Contrast  with  Heathenism. — In  this  aspect, 
which  is  the  really  just  point  of  view,  Mosaism  shines 
with  its  true  lustre.  We  name  under  this  head  like- 
wise a  few  only  of  the  most  prominent  particulars. 

1.  Monotheism. — The  whole  Judaic  system  was  a 
standing  protest  against  polytheism,  as  the  most  strin- 
gent of  its  precepts  were  against  the  idolatry  constantly 
associated  with  the  heathen  multiplication  of  divinities. 
It  may  safely  be  averred  that  the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  God  was  original  with  the  Abrahamic,  and  specially 
the  Jewish  race.  Mohammedanism,  the  only  form  of 
false  faith  that  holds  it,  borrowed  it  directly  from  the 
Jews.  We  have  not  space  to  develop  the  multiform 
influences  growing  out  of  this  cardinal  tenet  of  all  true 
religion;  some  of  them  are  specified  below,  and  for  oth- 
ers we  refer  to  Polytheism.    See  also  Monotheism. 

2.  Scrupulousness. — The  vast  moral  superiority  of 
Mosaism  over  heathenism  is  seen  most  conspicuously, 
perhaps,  in  the  stern  sense  of  right  which  it  cultivated. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  all  their  philosophical 
acumen,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  possessed  or  been 
actuated  by  a  conscience,  as  we  understand  the  term. 
There  was  a  frivolity,  a  deep-seated  scepticism,  which 
led  them  to  look  upon  sin  as  a  venial  affair,  and  to  hold 
in  contempt  that  tenderness  of  moral  sensibility  upon 
which  conscientiousness  depends.  Among  Oriental  na- 
tions, with  all  their  veneration  for  various  deities,  the 
case  was,  if  possible,  still  worse;  for  the  perception  of 
right  and  wrong  was  so  blunted  by  the  grossness  of  their 
religions  as  to  preclude  any  consistent  probity  or  even 
virtue.  The  picture  which  Paul  draws  (Rom.  i,  21  sq.) 
of  the  degraded  immorality  of  the  heathen  world  in  its 
ripest  day  reveals  a  reeking  rottenness  revolting  to  com- 
mon decency;  but  shocking  as  are  the  disclosures,  bis 
pen  blushed  to  tell  even  half  the  abominations.  The 
licentiousness,  debauchery,  drunkenness,  violence,  cruel- 
ty, and  treachery  of  the  age  were  absolutely  beyond  de- 
scription in  any  page  fit  for  the  public  eye.  The  word 
utterly  abandoned  is  the  only  one  that  at  all  approaches 
the  depth  of  depravity  into  which  the  whole  Gentile 
world  was  sunk.  The  Jews,  it  is  true,  were  not  univer- 
sally pure.  Many  sad  rebukes  by  our  Saviour,  as  ear- 
lier many  severe  castigations  from  the  prophets,  attest 
the  prevalence  of  but  too  much  corruption  in  every  age. 
Yet  a  high  sense  of  loyalty  to  God,  of  personal  ac- 
countability to  him,  of  public  and  private  honor,  of  ob- 
ligation to  truthfulness  and  integrity  generally  pre- 


vailed as  a  distinguishing  trait  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 
Above  all  they  prized  and  clung  to  their  creed  and  in- 
stitutions with  a  tenacious  conviction  that  nerved  them 
to  brave  all  obloquy  and  opposition.  Few  if  any  hea- 
then thought  enough  of  their  religion  to  die  for  it,  or 
cared  enough  for  its  sanctions  to  forego  any  considera- 
ble gratification  in  order  to  meet  its  prohibitions.  The 
Jew,  on  the  contrary,  gloried  in  martyrdom  for  his  faith, 
and  submitted  to  the  most  onerous  privations  in  the 
observance  of  its  requirements.  The  very  stiffness  of 
ita  unjesthetic  simplicity,  the  coldness  and  sternness  of 
its  behests,  the  multiplicity  and  minuteness  of  its  enact- 
ments, and  the  rigidity  of  its  penalties,  schooled  its  vo- 
taries into  a  Puritanic  conscientiousness,  which,  indeed, 
often  degenerated  into  morbid  punctilio  and  puling  cas- 
uistry, but  in  more  robust  and  generous  spirits  has  never 
been  excelled  in  moral  heroism,  at  least  in  the  line  of 
fortitude  (Heb.  xi,  8S-38).  Even  amid  the  convulsive 
throes  of  their  expiring  commonwealth,  sublime  exam- 
ples of  daring  and  devotion,  actuated  by  a  mistaken  but 
intense  seal  for  their  imperilled  polity,  are  recorded  by 
Joaephus.  This  esprit  du  corps,  if  we  may  so  style  it, 
for  which  the  adherents  of  Mosaism  have  ever  been 
proverbial,  differs  from  the  mere  bravery  of  heathen- 
dom in  being  sustained  by  a  religious  fervor  based  upon 
the  most  earnest  conviction  that  it  was  heaven's  cause 
for  which  they  were  contending.  The  paradox  of  a 
misguided  but  superlatively  dominant  conscience  (Rom. 
x,  2)  was  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who 
thought  he  was  doing  God  service  (Acts  xxvi,  9)  while 
he  was  perpetrating  acta  for  which,  when  enlightened 
by  the  halo  from  the  skies,  which  taught  him  that  lore 
is  the  highest  duty  (1  Cor.  xiii),  he  ceased  not  to  his 
dving  day  to  feel  the  keenest  remorse  (L  Cor.  xv,  9;  1 
Tim.  i,  15). 

3.  Freedom  from  Superstition. — As  a  result  of  this 
single  eye  to  the  glory  of  a  supreme  God,  Mosaism  was 
calculated  to  deliver  its  followers  from  those  chimerical 
fears  and  goblin  doubts  which  continually  haunt  the 
votaries  of  polytheism  and  daemonism.  The  Jew  was 
not  distracted  by  uncertainty  at  which  of  many  often 
contradictory  shrines  he  should  pay  his  homage,  nor 
any  uncertainty  as  to  whether  his  God  was  able  or  will- 
ing to  heed  and  answer  his  petition.  No  ghostly  hor- 
rors veiled  his  cultus,  nor  mystic  rites  overshadowed  his 
introduction  into  the  divine  presence.  There  were  no 
subordinate  imps  or  questionable  demi-gods  that  might 
thwart  the  higher  designs,  nor  any  petty  envy  in  the 
bosom  of  a  jealous  deity.  Tme,  there  was  Satan  and 
his  host  of  fallen  angels  against  him ;  but  he  believed 
that  these  were  mere  creature  powers,  tethered  (Job  i, 
12 ;  ii,  6)  by  the  Almighty  with  whom  he  was  in  cove- 
nant, and  therefore  harmless  while  he  maintained  that 
allegiance.  There  was  no  peopling  by  his  imagination 
of  every  brook  and  dale  and  hill  and  wood  with  naiads 
and  nymphs  and  fauns  and  satyrs  of  superhuman  power 
and  antihuman  whim.  There  were  for  him  no  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  no  capricious  auguries  and  enigmat- 
ic oracles,  no  conjuring  spells  and  omens  of  fortune. 
There  was  no  blind  fate,  but  everything-  was  in  the 
hand  of  an  all-wise,  beneficent  Creator,  Upholder,  and 
Ruler.  This  gave  a  nobility,  a  magnanimity,  an  ex- 
pansiveness  to  his  views  of  life  and  destiny,  which  raised 
bim  out  of  the  puerile  calculations  and  belittling  aspi- 
rations, the  undefined  guesses  and  terrors  that  took  up 
so  large  a  share  of  the  heathen's  time  and  attention. 
True,  be  had  his  festal  and  his  fasting  seasons,  his  rou- 
tine of  sacrifice  and  ceremony ;  but  these  were  all  fixed 
and  conclusive,  and  were  grounded  on  some  clear  his- 
torical or  prophetical  principle,  so  that  they  enlisted  his 
intelligent  interest.  It  was  the  hair-splitting  techni- 
calities of  the  rabbins  that  introduced  bewilderment  of 
mind  and  morals  into  the  later  Judaism.  The  drivel- 
ling trash  of  the  Talmud  is  an  excrescence  upon  Mosa- 
ism. Such  fables  and  endless  distinctions  were  a  fash- 
ion worthier  of  heathenism  (Tit  iii,  9). 

4.  Sublime  Views  of  the  Future  World.— We  have  al- 
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ready  touched  upon  this  theme,  but  for  another  pur- 
pose ;  its  importance  and  pertinence  here  call  for  a  spe- 
cial notice.  To  a  thoughtful  mind,  the  destiny  of  the 
soul  beyond  the  grave  is  a  most  momentous  consider- 
ation. Hence  pagan  philosophy  has  exercised  its  most 
earnest  efforts  to  solve  the  problem,  but  in  vain.  The 
pall  that  covers  the  bier  was  to  them  an  impenetrable 
veil.  Socrates  and  his  most  spiritual  disciples,  Plato, 
and  Cicero,  could  only  conjecture  the  fate  of  the  human 
spirit.  True,  all  religions  hold  to  a  future  retribution, 
and  this  implies  a  survival  of  the  soul  after  death.  Yet 
this  view  was  so  beclouded  with  mythological  poetry 
and  metaphysical  speculation,  that  the  passage  into 
eternity  was  truly  "a  leap  in  the  dark*1  even  to  the 
most  cultivated  heathen.  The  light  of  revelation  alone 
could  pierce  the  gloom  that  shrouded  the  spirit  as  it 
passed  away  from  consciousness  and  observation.  The 
bare  fact  of  immortality  might  indeed  be  guessed — or 
rather,  perhaps,  the  surmise  was  a  trace  of  the  pristine 
truth  of  Eden.  But  the  circumstances  of  that  state,  es- 
pecially the  possibility  and  conditions  of  happiness  in 
the  future  world,  were  even  a  more  absorbing  question ; 
for  continued  existence  without  this  assurance  would 
hardly  be  deemed  a  real  boon.  On  this  point  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Jew  never  had  any  doubt ;  and  hence  he 
was  ready  to  meet  death  cheerfully  and  even  gladly. 
We  repeat  that  martyrs  could  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  faith  which  the  Bible — whether  of  the  Old 
or  the  New  Testament — inspired.  Mosaism,  so  far  as 
we  know,  furnished  the  first  written  revelation  of  God's 
will  to  man,  and  the  first  authentic  clew  to  man's  origin, 
moral  relations,  and  final  destiny.  This  gave  the  be- 
liever itt  the  Mosaic  code,  with  its  concomitants  and 
sequents,  an  immense  advantage  over  Gentile  theoso- 
phists  and  religionists  of  however  high  a  grade.  He  could 
not  only  walk  more  securely  in  the  path  well-pleasing 
to  heaven,  but  he  knew  assuredly  that  it  would,  if  per- 
severed in,  at  length  conduct  him  thither  in  everlasting 
bliss.  Even  the  dawning  beams  of  that  celestial  illu- 
mination enabled  Enoch,  Noah,  Melchizedek,  Job,  and 
doubtless  many  other  ante-Mosaic,  but  not  extra-He- 
braic saints  to  tread  with  firm  and  elastic  step  that  sa- 
cred road,  and  Christianity  is  but  the  noontide  blaze  of 
the  same  effulgence  from  the  one  great  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness which  shone  with  a  clear  and  steady,  but  not 
yet  full  lustre,  on  the  horizon  of  Mosaism  (Psa.  lxxxiv, 
11). 

Mosaylima.  See  Mohammedan  Sects,  in  this 
vol..  p.  424. 

Moscato,  Jitdaii,  a  noted  physician  and  rabbi  at 
Mantua,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1580,  is  the  author 
of  an  important  commentary  on  the  Kozari  of  the  cele- 
brated Jehudah  ha- Levi  ben-Samuel  (q.  v.),  entitled 

ITWrn  bip,  The  Voice  o/Judah  (Venice,  1594).  He 
also  wrote,  under  the  title  of  rHtfn  m"X1B3,  The  Dis- 
persed o/Judah,  fifty-two  lectures  on  diverse  matters 
(Venice,  1589;  republished  at  Warsaw,  1871).  See 
Ftlrst,  BibL  Jud.  ii,  391  sq. ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  atorico 
degli  autori Ebrei,  s.  v.;  Zunz,  GottesdienstUche  Vortrdge 
(Berlin,  1832),  p.  432. 

Moaohabeans  is  the  name  of  a  Mohammedan  sect 
who  believe  that  God  is  literally  what  the  Koran  de- 
scribes him  to  be.  They  are  a  sort  of  Anthropomor- 
phites.  It  is  certain  that  the  vulgar  Mohammedans  are 
ignorant  enough  to  imagine  that  God  has  hands,  feet, 
eyes,  and  ears;  some  of  them  even  hold  that  he  has  a 
thick,  black  beard,  with  a  great  many  other  imaginary 
attributes.  See  Broughton,  Bibliotheca  II istorico- Sacra, 
p.  143. 

Moschampar,  Georgws  (Tttapywc  6  Mo<rva/4- 
irap),  a  noted  Eastern  ecclesiastic,  flourished  towards 
the  close  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  a  friend  and 
contemporary  of  George  of  Cyprus,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. Moschampar  took  a  leading  part  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrine  of  the  Latin  Church  on  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  the  distinguished 


advocate  of  that  Church,  Joannes  Beccus  or  Veccus. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  had  little  weight  with  his 
own  party.  He  published  several  treatises  in  opposition 
to  Veccus,  to  which  the  latter  ably  replied ;  but  neither 
the  attacks  of  the  one  nor  the  answers  of  the  other  seem 
to  be  preserved.  There  is  a  letter  of  Moschampar  to 
his  friend  George  of  Cyprus,  printed  in  the  life  of  the 
latter,  which  was  published  by  J.  F.  Bernard  de  Rubeia 
(Venice,  1753).  See  Pacbymerius,  Hist,  i,  8;  Allatius, 
Grmc.  Orthodox,  ii,  3, 9, 10 ;  Fabricius,  BibL  Graec  iii,  46, 
47,  comp.  viii,  53, 54 ;  Smith,  Did.  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biog.  and  MytkoL  s.  v. 

Moschi  is  the  name  given  to  an  ancient  people  of 
Asia,  south  of  the  Caucasus,  whose  territory  at  the  time 
of  Augustus  was  divided  between  Colchis,  Tiberia,  and 
Armenia,  and  from  whom  a  mountain  range,  extend- 
ing from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Antitaurus,  received  the 
name  of  the  Moschi  Mountains.  Their  name,  in  the 
early  classical  writers,  frequently  appears  coupled  with 
that  of  the  Tibareni,  and  the  two  tribes  are  generally 
identified  with  the  Meshech  (q.  v.)  and  Tubal  (q.  v.)  of 
Scripture. 

Moflcholatry.    See  Calf-worship. 

Moschus  (Mchtyoc),  or,  as  Photius  calls  him,  Jo- 
comes,  the  son  of  Moschus,  surnamed  'Eycoar^Ci  or, 
what  appears  to  be  a  corruption  rather  than  translation 
of  that  epithet,  Eviratus,  was  born  about  550,  and  was 
at  first  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Theodosius  of 
Jerusalem.  He  afterwards  lived  among  the  anchorites 
in  the  desert  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  subse- 
quently filled  the  office  of  canonarchus  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Saba.  After  visiting  a  large  number  of  monas- 
teries in  Syria  and  Egypt,  he,  together  with  his  friend 
Sophronius,  afterwards  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  came  to 
Alexandria,  where  they  enjoyed  the  sincere  friendship 
of  John  the  Almsgiver  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  best  of  the 
patriarchs  of  the  Eastern  Church,  who  esteemed  them 
as  fathers  in  Christ,  obeying  them  in  all  things.  After 
preaching  at  Alexandria  for  some  time,  Moschus  travel- 
led to  Cyprus,  Samos,  and  finally  to  Rome,  attacking  ev- 
erywhere the  heresy  of  Severus  Acephalus.  At  Rome 
he  applied  himself,  in  connection  with  his  friend  and  co- 
laborer,  Sophronius,  to  the  composition  of  a  work  giving 
an  account  of  the  life  of  the  monks  of  that  age  down  to 
the  time  of  Heraclius.  It  is  dedicated  to  Sophronius 
and  John  of  Damascus;  and  Nicephoms  assigned  So- 
phronius himself  as  the  author,  from  which  it  has  been 
supposed  that  it  was  in  reality  mainly  his  work,  though 
the  name  of  Joannes  Moschus  was  allowed  to  stand  as 
that  of  the  writer.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that 
Moschus  and  Sophronius  were  co-laborers  in  this  work 
as  well  as  in  their  missionary  journeys.  The  work  was 
entitled  Aetuufv  or  Atiftvyctptov,  or  Nedc  irapdSetvoc, 
and  is  still  better  known  under  the  title  ofPratum  Spir- 
itual** In  that  edition  it  is  divided  into  219  chapters. 
Photius  speaks  of  it  as  consisting  of  304  Strjyrj^ara, 
but  mentions  that  in  other  manuscripts  it  was  divided 
into  a  larger  number  of  chapters.  In  compiling  it 
Moschus  did  not  confine  himself  to  giving  the  results 
of  his  own  observations,  but  availed  himself  of  the  la- 
bors of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  field.  His  narra- 
tives contain  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  the  marvellous. 
"  The  style  of  the  work,"  as  Photius  says, "  is  mean  and 
unpolished ;"  but  nevertheless  it  contains  some  valuable 
facts  in  regard  to  doctrines,  heresies,  Church-discipline, 
and  especially  monachism  of  those  times.  Moschus 
died  at  Rome,  and  Bollandus  gives  A.D.  620  as  the 
date  of  his  decease.  The  above-mentioned  work  was 
first  published  in  an  Italian  translation,  and  incorporated 
in  several  collections  of  lives  of  the  saints.  The  Latin 
translation  of  Ambrosius  Camaldulensis  is  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  Aloysiu*  Lipsomannns  (Venice,  1558).  It  ap- 
peared in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
A  uctarium  BibL  Patrum  Ducaanum  (Paris,  1644, 1654). 
See  Smith,  Did.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Bioor.  and  MythoL 
s.  v. ;  Fleury,  Hist,  Eccks.  ad  an.  614  sq. ;  Sardagne, 
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Indie.  P.  P.  (Ratisb.  1772);  Photius,  Cod.  p.  199;  Fa- 
bricius,  BibL  Graca,  v,  cap.  16 ;  viii,  201  sq. ;  x,  .124 ; 
Voss,  De  Hist.  Grate,  ii,  220 ;  Hamburger,  Zuverldssige 
Nachrichten,  Hi,  469 ;  Saxe,  Onomast.  lilt,  ii,  67 ;  Kurtz, 
Ilandbuch  d.  allgem.  Kirchengesch.  i,  2,  499;  Basse, 
Grundriss  d.  christ.  Lift,  i,  190  sq.;  Du  Pin,  Nouvelle 
BibL  des  Auteurs  Eccles.  xi,  57  sq.;  Ceillier,  Hist,  des 
Auteurs  Sacres,  xvii,  610  sq. 

Moscorovius,  Hieronymus,  a  Polish  Unitarian 
writer  of  note,  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  16th 
or  about  the  opening  of  tho  17th  century.  He  was  a 
nobleman  and  a  lav  worker  in  the  Church.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  1625.  He  is  distinguished 
especially  as  the  joint  author  (with  Valentine  Schmalz, 
a  Socinian  minister)  of  the  larger  Socitrian  Catechism, 
which  was  published  in  the  Polish  tongue  (1605, 12 mo). 
It  was  translated  into  Latin  under  the  title :  Catechesis 
Ecclesiarum,  qua  in  regno  Polon.  tt  magno  ducatu  Li- 
thuania et  edits  adistud  regnum  pertinentibus  provinciis 
affirmant,  neminem  alium  prater  patrem  domini  nostri 
J.  C.  esse  ilium  unum  Deum  Israelis,  hominem  autem  il- 
ium, Jaum  Naz.,qui  ex  virgine  natus  est,  nee  alium  pra- 
ter aut  ante  ipsum,  Dei  jilium  unigenitum  et  agnoscunt 
et  confitentur  (Ravoc  1609, 12mo) :  a  new  edition,  togeth- 
er with  a  refutation,  was  published  by  G.  L.  Oeder 
(Francf.  and  Leips.  1739, 8  vo) ;  here  the  questions  are  for 
the  first  time  numbered.  This  Catechism  was  ordered 
to  be  burned  by  the  Parliament  of  England  in  1652.  It 
was  translated,  with  notes  and  illustrations,  and  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  Unitarianism,  by  Thomas  Rees  (Lond. 
1818).  See  extracts  in  Gieseler,  EccL  Hist,  iv,  367  sq. 
Concerning  other  editions,  which  also  contain  other  con- 
fessions of  faith  adopted  by  the  Socinians  (the  Confessio 
Eidei  drawn  up  by  Joh.  Schlichting,  1646,  8vo),  comp. 
Winer,  Ilandbuch  der  theoL  Literatur,  ii,  25  sq.  See  also 
Hagenbach,  Hist.  Doct.  ii,  212. 

Moscow  (Russ.  Moskwd),  the  ancient  capital  of 
Russia,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  the  czars,  and  sit- 
uated in  a  highly  cultivated  and  fertile  district  on  the 
Moskva,  400  miles  south-east  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  not 
only  "  the  very  personification  of  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  Russia,"  as  Stanley  speaks  of  it  {East,  Ch.  p.  424), 
but  has  acquired  a  stronger  hold  over  the  religious  mind 
of  a  larger  part  of  Christendom  than  is  probably  exer- 
cised by  any  other  city  except  Jerusalem  and  Rome. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  briefly  considered  here.  Just  as 
the  Jew  delights  to  call  Jerusalem  "the  holy  Zion," 
the  Russian  points  with  pride  to  this  central  city  of  his 
empire  as  "  our  holy  mother  Moscow ;"  and  the  lower 
classes,  not  content  with  this,  even  go  so  far  as  to  name 
the  road  which  leads  to  it "  our  dear  mother,  the  great 
road  from  Vladimir  to  Moscow"  (Haxthausen,  Research- 
es in  Russia,  iii,  151).  In  one  word,  Moscow  is  a  very 
Russian  Rome.  Not  that  Christianity  was  first  pro- 
claimed here  for  the  Russians  (this  was  done  at  Kief), 
but  because  it  is  the  ultimate  and  permanent  seat  of  the 
Russian  primates  (since  1825),  ami  contains  within  its 
walls  the  Kremlin  (Russ.  Kreml),  "that  fortress  sur- 
rounded by  its  crusted  towers  and  battlemented  wall?," 
in  which  are  united  all  the  elements  of  the  ancient  re- 
ligious life  of  Russia.  The  city  abounds  in  churches 
and  convents.  Of  the  former  it  is  said  to  have  400,  all 
of  the  orthodox  Greek  faith,  with  the  exception  of  the 
English  and  Roman  chapels,  a  German  and  a  French 
chapel,  two  or  three  Armenian  chapels,  and  a  Turkish 
mosque.  It  has  convents  also  by  the  hundreds,  count- 
ing many  of  the  "  white  clergy."  See  Scbeutzler,  Mos- 
cow (St.  Petersb.  and  Par.  1834) ;  Prime,  The  A  lhambra 
and  the  Kremlin  (N.  Y.  1874, 12mo);  Clarke,  Travels  in 
Russia,  Tartary,  and  Turkey  (Aberd.  1848, 12mo),  ch. 
iv-ix;  Ackerman,  Historical  Sketch  of  Moscow ;  Har- 
per>s  Monthly,  vol.  xxvi ;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  1855, 
Jan.  p.  8.    See  Russia.    (J.  H.  W.) 

MOSCOW,  Council  of  (Concilium  Moscoviense). 
Several  of  these  were  held  in  the  interests  of  the  Rus- 
sian Church  from  time  to  time,  ever  since  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  the  metropolitan  see  of  Moscow  in  1320. 
(See  below.)  Of  these  councils,  the  most  important 
are  the  following : 

I.  Held  about  1500,  and  presided  over  by  the  metro- 
politan Simon,  when  it  was  decreed  that  monasteries  for 
men  and  for  women  should  be  separated ;  monks  were 
forbidden  to  perform  divine  service,  and  widower  clerks 
to  consecrate  the  holy  mysteries  in  the  latter;  unwor- 
thy clerks  were  sentenced  to  be  degraded ;  and  all  pay- 
ments on  account  of  ordination  were  forbidden. 

II.  Held  in  1551,  under  czar  John  the  Terrible.  It 
was  attended  by  all  the  Russian  bishops  and  the  metro- 
politan of  Moscow ;  Macarius  presided.  The  czar  him- 
self opened  the  synod  by  a  speech,  in  which  he  exhort- 
ed the  bishops  to  use  all  the  understanding,  knowledge, 
and  ability  each  one  possessed  in  their  deliberations; 
promising  that  he  would  be  ready  to  join  and  support 
them  in  correcting  what  was  amiss,  or  in  confirming 
what  was  well  established,  according  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  direct  them.  He  then  put  them  in  mind  that 
in  the  year  in  which  he  was  crowned  he  had  charged 
all  bishops  and  hegumens  to  collect  the  lives  of  the 
saints  of  their  various  dioceses  or  monasteries,  and  that 
twenty  new  names  had  been  in  consequence  glorified 
as  saints  in  the  Church.  The  council  then  repeated 
and  confirmed  the  decree,  ordering  that  the  memory  of 
these  saints  should  be  celebrated  in  the  Church.  After 
this  the  czar  required  of  the  council  a  reply  to  vari- 
ous questions  relating  to  the  external  and  internal  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church ;  whereupon  they  delivered  a  long 
answer,  divided  into  one  hundred  chapters,  which  caused 
this  assembly  to  be  known  ever  after  by  the  name  of 
"  the  Council  of  the  Hundred  Chapters."  These  chap- 
ters appear  not  to  have  been  signed  by  any  Russian 
bishop,  nor  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  oecumenical 
patriarch  for  approval ;  and  it  is  curious  that  Macarius 
himself,  who  presided  at  the  council,  makes  no  mention 
of  it  in  his  Books  of  the  Genealogies,  in  which  he  relates 
the  history  of  affairs  both  in  Church  and  State.  These 
chapters  give  countenance  to  some  superstitious  cus- 
toms and  local  errors,  which  in  after-years  produced  lam- 
entable schisms.  In  this  council,  moreover,  the  cor- 
rection of  the  Church  books,  which  was  afterwards 
actually  performed  by  the  patriarch  Nikon,  was  first 
proposed. 

III.  Held  in  the  palace  of  the  czar  at  Moscow  in  1655, 
by  the  czar  Alexis;  Nikon,  the  patriarch  of  Moscow, 
presiding.  The  object  of  the  council  was  the  correction 
of  the  liturgy,  etc,  of  the  Russian  Church.  Nikon,  soon 
after  his  appointment  to  the  patriarchate,  had  his  at- 
tention drawn  to  the  great  alterations  which  had  crept 
into  the  service-books  then  in  use,  which  in  many 
places,  and  even  in  the  creed  itself,  differed  from  the  an- 
cient Greek  and  Slavonic  copies;  he  therefore  induced 
the  czar  to  convoke  this  council,  at  which  the  following 
metropolitans,  Macarius  of  Novgorod,  Cornelius  of  Ka- 
zan, Jonah  of  Rostoff,  Silvester  of  the  Steppes,  and  Mi- 
chael of  Servia,  were  present,  together  with  three  arch- 
bishops and  one  bishop.  The  unanimous  decision  of  the 
council  was  that  "the  new  books  should  be  correct- 
ed by  the  old  Slavonic  and  Greek  MSS.,  and  that  the 
primitive  rule  of  the  Church  should  in  all  things  be  ad- 
hered to."  This  decision  was  confirmed  in  a  council  of 
Greek  bishops,  convened  at .  Constantinople  by  the  pa- 
triarch Paisiua,  whose  judgment  the  Russian  bishops 
had  requested.  Upon  this  the  czar  and  the  patriarch 
procured  an  immense  number  of  MSS.  and  books  from 
Mount  Athos,  by  means  of  which  and  other  assistance 
the  revision  of  the  Russian  service-books  was  completed. 

IV.  Held  in  1677  to  select  a  successor  to  Nikon,  the 
patriarch,  who,  having  by  intrigues  of  his  enemies  fallen 
into  disgrace  with  the  czar  Alexis,  who  had  formerly 
been  his  great  friend  and  patron,  had  in  a  moment  of 
irritation  abruptly  renounced  the  patriarchate,  and  by 
this  step  had  give^i  rise  to  such  disorders  in  the  Church 
that  Alexis,  in  order  to  re-establish  peace,  was  obliged 
to  invite  the  Eastern  patriarchs  to  farm  a  court  for  his 


le  appointment  of  a  new  in 
nrchate.  Ilesiuee  the  Eastern  patriarchs,  Macarius  of 
Antioch  and  Paiaiua  nf  Alexandria,  there  were  present 
at  this  council  four  Russian  metropolitans,  viz.  Pilirim 
of  Novgorod,  Laurentitu  of  Kazan,  Jonah  of  Kostoff, 


he  Steppes;  six  Creek  metropolitans,  vit 
those  ot  Mioca,  Amnsia,  Iconium,  Trebizond,  Varna,  and 
Scio;  the  metropolitans  of  Georgia  and  Servia;  six 
Russian  and  two  other  archbishops;  and,  lastly,  five 
binlmps,  and  fifty  archimandrites,  bficunena,  anri  arch- 
priests,  besides  monks  and  other*.     Before  thia  council 
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Nikon  was  solemnly  cited  to  appear,  "and  thus  it  came 
to  pass,"  says  Stanley, "  that  the  most  august  assembly 
of  divines  which  Russia  bad  ever  witnessed  met  for  the 
condemnation  of  the  greatest  man  whom  the  Eastern 
hierarchy  had  produced  in  modern  times."  The  trial 
was  in  the  hall  of  Nikon's  own  palace.  He  appeared 
before  the  council  like  a  person  having  made  every 
preparation  as  for  death,  yet  would  he  not  brook  treat- 
ment as  a  cast-out,  and  went  in  his  character  of  patri- 
arch, with  his  cross  borne  before  him ;  and  finding  no 
place  prepared  for  him  upon  a  level  with  the  seats  of 
the  Eastern  patriarchs,  he  refused  to  sit  at  all,  and  dur- 
ing all  his  trial  remained  standing.  His  accusation  was 
read,  with  tears,  by  Alexis  himself;  it  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  had,  by  his  unlawful  retirement  and  capricious 
conduct,  been  the  cause  of  grievous  evils  and  disorders 
in  the  Church.  A  week  was  spent  in  deliberating  upon 
his  case,  and  in  searching  for  precedents  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  Church  of  Constantinople ;  alter  which 
Nikon  was  summoned  before  the  council  in  its  third  ses- 
sion. Having  heard  bis  accusation  read,  sentence  was 
passed  upon  him,  to  the  effect  that  he  should  be  degrad- 
ed, retaining  only  the  rank  of  a  monk,  and  that  be 
should  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  penance  in  a  remote 
monaster}'.  One  voice  only,  that  of  an  excellent  bishop, 
Lazarus  of  Chernigoff,  was  raised  in  opposition  to  this 
cruel  judgment.  See  BlackmoreV  MouraviefT,  Hist,  of 
the  Russian  Church,  p.  92, 103,  204,  227 ;  Stanley,  Lect. 
on  the  East,  Churchy  p.  480  sq. ;  StrahL,  Beitrdge  zur 
Russischen  Kirchengtsch.  voL  iii  and  iv ;  Landon,  Diet, 
of  Councils,  s.  v.     See  Nikon. 

MOSCOW,  Metropolitan  Sek  of,  was  established 
by  St.  Peter,  the  25th  metropolitan  of  Russia,  in  1320. 
As  early  as  891  a  metropolitan  had  been  appointed  to 
that  country,  and  until  1240  their  episcopal  centre  was 
at  Kief.  But  the  terrible  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  which 
burst  over  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century,  caused  the  metropolitan  see  to  be  established 
at  Vladimir  in  1299,  whence  its  final  removal  to  Mos- 
cow. All  this  time  the  metropolitan  was  confirmed  by 
the  Oriental  Church ;  yet  until  the  middle  of  the  1 5th 
century  almost  all  the  metropolitans  of  Moscow  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  favorable  towards 
a  reunion  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  Peter 
(1318-26),  Theognost  (1326-53),  and  Alexis  (1354-78) 
zealously  labored  for  this  end.  Indeed,  Alexis  was  orig- 
inally within  the  Romish  communion,  united  himself 
with  it,  and  edited  a  liturgy  and  form  of  service  which 
obtained  the  endorsement  of  the  pope.  In  1380,  how- 
ever, the  metropolitan  Pimen  (called  the  pseudo-metro- 
politan) made  strong  efforts  against  the  possibility  of 
union  with  Rome,  but  failed  to  carry  his  point.  His 
successor,  Cyprian  (1380-1406),  than  whom  there  was 
no  more  ardent  friend  of  the  Roman  Church,  undertook 
to  unite  the  whole  Russian  Church  with  Rome.  He 
had  several  conferences  with  Jagello,  the  king  of  Po- 
land, and  Witout,  the  grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  the  reunion  of  the  Lithuanian  churches 
with  the  Roman  Church.  This  reunion,  however,  nev- 
er obtained  the  assent  of  the  people.  After  Cyprian's 
death,  Photias  tried  again  to  dissever  the  Russian  Church 
from  Rome.  But  grand-duke  Witout  and  the  bishops 
of  Southern  Russia  opposed  him  energetically,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  a  synod  (1414)  they  denounced  him  as  a 
heretic,  and  nominated  Gregory  Jamblak  metropolitan 
of  Moscow.  At  this  same  time  also  the  metropolitan 
seat  of  Russia  was  divided  into  the  metropolitanate  of 
Kief  and  of  Moscow,  Kief  ruling  the  southern  episcopa- 
cies and  Moscow  the  northern  ones.  The  real  reason  for 
this  division  was  the  leaning  of  the  Kief  party  to  Rome ; 
and  while  in  later  years  Moscow  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  Kief  was  its  warm  friend  and 
ally.  This  division  was  brought  to  an  end  in  1437, 
when  Joseph,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  consecrated 
the  learned  Isidore  of  Thessalonica  metropolitan  of  all 
Russia.  Isidore  is  well  known  in  Church  history  as 
one  of  the  principal  movers  of  the  Council  of  Florence 


(1439),  whose  sole  object  was  the  reunion  of  the  Greek 
with  the  Latin  Church.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by 
pope  Eugenius  IV,  who  created  him  cardinal  of  Russia 
in  1441.  He  returned  to  Moscow,  but  miserably  failed 
in  his  zealous  efforts  of  reunion.  The  people  were  so 
enraged  against  him  that  the  grand-duke  Wasilj  III 
had  to  imprison  him.  In  1443  he  escaped  and  fled  to 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1463.  This  persecution  of  Isi- 
dore led  to  a  new  division  between  Kief  and  Moscow, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Lithuania  in  1474 
elected  Michael,  bishop  of  Smolensk,  as  metropolitan  of 
Kief,  and  henceforth  the  two  metropolitan  sees  remained 
intact.  The  northern  part  stood  again  under  the  me- 
tropolitan of  Moscow,  while  the  southern  part  belonged 
to  the  metropolitan  of  Kief.  They  were,  moreover,  di- 
vided in  sentiment,  the  former  favoring  strict  adherence 
to  the  Eastern  Church,  the  latter  leaning  strongly  to- 
wards Rome;  and  thus  matters  remained  until  1520, 
when  the  Kief  party  abandoned  the  hope  of  union  with 
Rome.  The  seeds  of  dissension,  however,  took  root  in 
the  Russian  Church,  and  the  fruits  were  manifest  in 
the  following  century,  finally  resulting  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  independent  metropolitanate.  See  Strahl, 
Russ.  Kirchengesch.  vol.  ii ;  Neale,  Introd.  Hist.  Holy 
East.  Ch.  i,  65  sq.,  283  sq. ;  Stanley,  I*ect.  on  the  East. 
Ch.  p.  435  sq.    Compare  Russian  Church.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mosellanus,  Peter,  an  eminent  German  scholar 
of  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  was  born  in  the  little 
village  of  Proteg,  on  the  Moselle,  in  1493.  His  family 
name  was  Schade,  but  after  the  literary  fashion  of  the 
age  he  changed  it  to  Mosellanus.  His  parents  were 
honest  and  pious,  and  in  easy  circumstances.  He  was 
educated  at  Cologne,  and  distinguished  himself  by  un- 
common precocity  of  mind,  and  graduated  as  master  of 
arts  in  1514.  In  the  following  year  he  began  to  lect- 
ure at  Freiberg,  and  published  several  learned  works. 
He  took  rank  at  once  among  the  very  first  Greek  and 
Latin  scholars  of  the  age,  and  in  1517,  after  the  death 
of  Richard  Crocius,  was  called  to  Lcipsic  as  professor 
of  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  The  year  following  he  ap- 
plied to  Luther  and  Spalatin  for  the  then  vacant  profess- 
orship of  Greek  at  the  Wittenberg  University,  but  Me- 
lancthon  was  chosen  in  preference  to  him,  and  Mosel- 
lanus remained  at  Leipsic.  With  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Roman  literature  he  combined  a  careful  and  rever- 
ent study  of  the  Bible  in  the  original.  This,  in  con- 
nection with  the  influence  of  his  friends,  Luther,  Came- 
rarius,  Melancthon,  Hessus,  and  others,  predisposed  him 
favorably  to  the  great  movement  of  the  Reformation. 
He  was  decidedly  the  most  popular  teacher  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  attracted  students  from  every  direction, 
and  was  twice  chosen  rector.  At  the  personal  request 
of  prince  George,  he  opened  the  Lcipsic  Disputation 
(1519)  between  Eck  and  Luther  with  a  most  excellent 
address — "  Oratio  de  ratione  disputandi,  prasertim  in  re 
theological  With  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  he 
remained  ever  after  in  constant  communication,  and  was 
greatly  beloved  by  them  for  his  scholarship  and  suavity 
of  manners.  Luther  called  him  an  Erasmian,  because 
of  his  close  application  to  classical  studies  notwithstand- 
ing the  excitement  of  the  time  in  which  he  flourished. 
These  labors  of  Mosellanus  in  behalf  of  the  revival  of 
classical  literature  in  Europe  were  arduous  and  extreme- 
ly important,  and  a  full  list  of  his  philological  works 
may  be  found  in  Vitm  Germanorum  philosophorum  a 
Melchiore  Adamo  (Francf.  1705),  p.  26  sq.  He  died,  while 
vet  scarcely  more  than  a  youth  in  age  though  hoary 
with  learning,  Feb.  17,  1524.  See  Hallara,  Introd.  to 
the.  Literature  of  Europe,  i,  188 ;  De  Wctte,  Luther's 
Brief e,  ii,  542 ;  Viti  Lud.  A .  Seckendorf  Comment arius  his- 
toricus  et  apologet.  de  Lutheranismo  (Leips.  1694, 1696) ; 
Loscher,  Vollstandige  Reformations-ada  et  Documenta 
(Leips.  1729),  iii,  567  sq.— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  xx, 
186  sq. 

Moser,  Justus,  a  great  German  statesman  and 
author,  whose  writings  have  had  much  moral  influence 
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upon  the  general  public  mind,  was  born  in  Osnabrilck 
Dec  14,  1720.  In  1740  he  entered  the  university  ct 
Jena,  and  there  and  at  Gbttingen  studied  jurisprudence. 
Iu  1746  he  became  an  attorney,  and  was  soon  noted  for 
his  ability  and  integrity.  He  resisted  the  arbitrary  ar- 
rogance of  the  vicegerent  of  Osnabrilck,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  citizens  elected  him  advocates  patrim. 
For  twenty  years  during  the  minority  of  the  duke  Fred- 
erick of  York,  who  came  into  possession  of  Osnabrilck 
in  1768,  he  was  the  principal  adviser  of  the  regent,  and 
enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  George  III,  king  of  Eng- 
land. From  1762  to  1768  he  officiated  as  a  magistrate 
in  the  criminal  court,  and  afterwards  until  his  death 
as  one  of  the  superior  officers  of  justice.  His  services 
were  as  disinterested  as  they  were  important.  "  I  en- 
joyed," he  once  said,  "many  things;  was  sorrowful 
about  a  few;  defamed  by  none."  He  enjoyed  excel- 
lent health,  and  died  quietly,  with  hardly  a  struggle, 
Jan.  8, 1794. 

In  his  writings,  which  take  high  rank  in  German  lit- 
erature, Moser  often  presents  his  ideas  in  a  humorous 
garb,  which,  suiting  the  tastes  of  the  people,  made  him 
deservedly  popular.  His  most  important  contribution 
to  literature  is  his  Geschichte  von  Omabriick  (2  vols. 
1768 ;  2d  and  improved  ed.  1780 ;  8d  ed.  1820 ;  a  3d  vol. 
published  from  his  literary  remains  by  Herbert  von  Bar, 
1824),  a  work  which  for  critical  research  and  popularity 
of  diction  still  stands  unsurpassed.  His  celebrated  short 
essays,  which  originally  appeared  from  1766-1782,  in  the 
Osnabrilck  InteUigenzbldtter,  and  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  PatriotUche  Phantasien  (3d  ed. 
prepared  by  his  daughter,  in  4  vols.  [BerL  1804]),  relate 
mostly  to  local  subjects,  but  are  to  this  day  calculated 
to  enlighten  the  mind  and  improve  the  character  of 
German  officials.  In  his  work  on  the  German  language 
and  literature,  he  attacks  the  Gallomania  and  infidelity 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  he  opposes  the  theories  of  that  phi- 
losopher. Rousseau  had  gained  many  followers  even 
in  Germany,  and  the  public  burning  of  his  works  (1765), 
instead  of  harming  him,  had  gained  him  new  admirers. 
The  burning  of  his  works  proved  nothing.  Moser, 
knowing  that  writings  have  to  be  refuted  by  writings, 
undertook  the  task  of  opposing  Rousseau  with  his  own 
weapons.  He  issued  his  letter  To  the  Vicar  in  Savoy, 
to  be  had  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  in  which  he  maintained  the 
necessity  of  a  positive  religion  for  the  people.  He  ridi- 
culed the  impractical  character  of  a  merely  natural  re- 
ligion with  plain  mother-wit.  In  order  to  meet  Rous- 
seau on  his  own  stand-point,  he  adopted  a  very  moder- 
ate idea  of  religion,  such  as  even  Hume  might  have 
shared.  "  It  is  of  the  greatest  necessity  to  have  certain 
fortified  articles  of  faith,  which  comfort  tbe  unfortunate, 
restrain  the  fortunate,  humble  the  proud,  bind  kings, 
and  keep  tradesmen  within  limits.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  rough  masses  to  be  affected  by  the  preaching  of 
mere  nature.*'  "  The  preaching  of  God's  works,  that  we 
have  daily  before  our  eyes,  is  like  the  singing  of  a  ca- 
nary bird,  which  its  possessor  has  long  since  ceased  to 
hear."  u  Natural  religion,"  he  argues, "  is  not  only  insuf- 
ficient for  those  classes  which  are  commonly  called  *  the 
populace'  (der  Pdbel),  but  for  all."  "  We  are  all  populace, 
and  God  has  done  better  in  putting  a  bridle  on  our  soul 
instead  of  on  our  noses ;  for  at  least  in  one  place,  I  think, 
it  was  very  necessary  for  us,  in  order  to  be  led  to  certain 
ends.  Our  religion  was  made  for  us  populace,  and  not 
for  angels."  "The  sentiment  that  men  can  be  saved 
in  all  religions,"  he  says,  "stifles  the  very  germ  of  trac 
religion.  I  have  found  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
perfectly  sufficient  for  all  purposes  which  God  can  have 
for  man,  and  I  draw  therefrom  this  conclusion,  that  we 
act  foolishly  in  weakening  or  breaking  so  perfect  a 
bond."  These  outspoken,  manly  views  of  the  eminent 
jurist  had  a  great  influence  on  the  German  mind,  and 
his  efforts  proved  most  beneficent  to  men  like  Schleier- 
macher  and  others.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  by  R.  B.  Abeken  (BerL  1842,  10  vols.). 


See  Herzog,  ReaLEncyklop.  xx,  170;  Jocher,  Gelehrten- 
7>x. ;  Bechstein, Deutsche  Manner ;  Hurst's  Hagenbach, 
Hist,  of  the  18th  and  19/A  Centuries,  i,  220. 

Moser,  Johann  Jacob,  a  distinguished  German 
Protestant  jurist  and  hymnologist,  noted  for  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  Church  in  her  relation  with  the  State,  was 
born  at  Stuttgard,  Jan.  18, 1701.  He  studied  law  in  the 
University  of  Tubingen,  where  he  graduated  in  1720, 
and  was  the  very  same  year  appointed  extraordinary 
professor.  As  he  had,  however,  but  a  small  audience 
there,  he  went  in  1721  to  Vienna.  The  emperor  and 
the  vice-chancellor,  count  of  Schonborn,  offered  him  a 
very  prominent  position  on  condition  that  he  should 
abjure  the  Lutheran  doctrines,  but  he  steadfastly  re- 
fused. On  his  return  to  his  country,  be  was  accused  of 
having  given  to  the  emperor  information  concerning 
affairs  which  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg  desired  should 
remain  secret.  In  1724  he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  was 
still  better  received  than  the  first  time,  the  count  of 
Schonborn  presenting  him  a  pension,  and  intrusting 
him  with  divers  works  concerning  jurisprudence.  Re- 
called to  Stuttgard  in  1726,  Moser  was  appointed  coun- 
sellor of  the  regency,  and  the  following  year*  professor 
of  jurisprudence  in  the  ducal  college  of  Tubingeu.  An- 
noyed, however,  by  the  jealousy  of  several  of  his  col- 
leagues, he  resigned  in  1782.  In  1783,  duke  Charles 
Alexander  taking  the  reins  of  government,  he  was  again 
made  counsellor.  In  1736  the  king  of  Prussia  made 
him  privy  counsellor  and  professor  of  jurisprudence  at 
the  University  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  In  1739  he 
resigned  also  this  position  in  consequence  of  some  dis- 
putes with  his  colleagues,  and  retired  into  private  life 
at  Ebersdorf.  During  the  eight  years  he  stayed  there 
be  was  employed  by  several  princes  on  highly  impor- 
tant missions;  thus  in  1741  he  represented  the  elector 
of  Treves  in  the  long  discussions  which  preceded  the 
election  of  emperor  Charles  VII.  In  1747,  after  refus- 
ing to  approve  the  religious  changes  introduced  by  count 
Zinzendorf,  he  accepted  the  arch-chancellorship  of  Hesse- 
Homburg,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  carry  out  his  liberal  views  concerning  government 
and  political  economy ;  and  when  this  privilege  was  sub- 
sequently taken  from  him,  he  resigned  his  office  and  set- 
tled at  Hanau,  where  he  founded,  in  1749,  a  professional 
school  for  young  men  destined  for  administration  ser- 
vice. He  afterwards  became  the  legal  adviser  of  Wur- 
temberg; and  having  in  that  capacity  opposed  the  ar- 
bitrary measures  of  the  prime  minister,  he  was  arrested 
July  12, 1759,  and  retained  five  years  in  prison,  without 
judgment  Liberated  by  the  Aulic  Council  in  Septem- 
ber, 1764,  he  resumed  his  functions,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued six  years  longer,  and  then  retired  from  official 
life.  He  died  at  Stuttgard  Sept.  30, 1785.  Among  his 
works  and  pamphlets,  numbering  over  five  hundred  vol- 
umes, covering,  besides  legal  subjects,  also  the  depart- 
ment of  practical  religion,  especially  hymnology,  those 
of  his  writings  deserve  special  mention  which  have  more 
or  less  relation  to  ecclesiastical  law  and  humanitarian 
objects ;  such  are :  McrhcUrdigc  Reichshojrath  Condusa 
(Francf.  1726,  8  vols.  8vo) :— Bibliotheca  juris  pubiici 
(Stuttg.  1729-1784,3  vols.  8vo):— Miscellanea  juridico- 
historica  (Francf.  1729-1730,  2  vols.  8vo)  .—Grundriss 
d\  heutigen  Staatsverfassung  von  Deutschland  (Tubing. 
1731, 8vo ;  six  editions  since) : — Einleiiungin  den  Reichs- 
hofraths-Process  (Francf.  1733-1737, 4  vols.  8vo)  '.—Syn- 
tagma dissertationum  Jus  publicum  Germanicum  illus- 
trantium  (Tubing.  1735,  4to) : — Corpus  juris  cvangeU- 
corum  ecdesiasticum  (Zullichau,  1737-1738, 2  vols.  4to) : 
—A  lies  deutsches  Staatsrecht  (Nurerab.  1787-1754,  58 
parts,  4 to) : — A  Ite  u.  neue  Reichshqfraths  Condusa  in  cau- 
sis  illustrious  (Francf.  1743-1746,3  parts,  8vo):—Opus- 
cula  academica  select  a  Juris  capita  erplicanHa  (FrancfL 
1745, 4to)  i— Deutsche*  Staatsarchiv  (Francf.  1751-1757, 
13  parts,  4to):  —  Neues  deutsches  Staatsrecht  (Stuttg. 
1766-1772,  20  vols.  4to,  with  8  vols,  of  supplement 
[Francf.  1781-1782, 8  vols.  4to],  and  an  Index,  1775)  :— 
Vermischte  Nachrichten  v.  reichsritterschafilichen  Sack' 
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en  (Nuremb.  1772, 6  parts,  8vo)  i—Beilrage  zu  reichsrit~ 
terschafllichen  Sachen  (Ulm,  1775,  4  parte,  8vo) :— A  b- 
handlungen  iiber  verschiedene  Reichsmaterien  (Ulm,  1772- 
1778,  5  vols.  4to): — Reichsstddtisches  Magazin  (Ulm, 
1774-1775,  2  vols.  870) : — A'eueste  Geschichte  der  unmit- 
telbaren  Reichsritterschqft  (Ulm,  1775-1776, 2  vol*  8vo) ; 
Erlauterung  des  Westphalischen  Ftiedens  (Erlangen, 
1775-1776, 2  parts,  4to) ; — Versuch  des  neuesten  curopa- 
ischen  Volkerrechts  in  Friedens-  vnd  Kriegszeiten  (Francf. 
1777-1780, 10  vols.  8  vo)  >-Betrachtungen  iiber  die  Wahlr 
capitulation  Josephs  II  (Francf.  1778,  2  vols.  4to)  :— 
Beitrdge  zu  dem  neuesten  europauchen  Volkerrechte  (Tu- 
bing. 1787,  5  parts,  8vo),  etc.  See  Lebensgeschichte 
Mosers  (autobiography  [  Francf.  1777-1788],  4  parts, 
8vo) ;  Ledderhose,  Aus  dem  Leben  J.  v.Moser's  (2d  ed. 
1852);  GrUneisen,  in  Piper's  Kirchen-Kalender,  1852; 
Weidlicb,  Nachrichten  von  jetztlebenden  Rechtsgelehrten, 
voL  ii;  Hirsching,  Hist.  lit.  Handbuch;  Herzog,  Real- 
Encyklop.  x,  82;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  xxxvi, 
719 ;  Bullet,  TheoL  Oct  1869,  p.  310.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Mose'ra  (lleb.  Moserahf,  h^bis,prob.  i.  q.^&Xtt, 
a  band  [but  the  final  ft  is  not  local,  as  it  has  the  tone; 
it  is  apparently  fern.] ;  Sept.  Mootpa  v.  r.  MioaSai), 
the  thirty-ninth  station  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert, 
between  Jaakan  and  Gudgodah  (Deut.  x,  6);  evidently 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor,  si  nee  Aaron  is  said  to  have  died 
there  (comp.  Numb,  xxxiii,  87, 38).  The  name  appears 
in  the  plur.  form  Moskbotii,  as  an  earlier  station  of  the 
Israelites,  in  the  inverse  order  (Numb,  xxxiii,  80, 31). 
See  Exodk.  It  may  probably  be  identified  with  the 
small  fountain  et-Tayibeh,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pass  er- 
Rubay,  leading  to  the  western  ascent  of  Mount  Hor 
(Robinson's  Researches,  ii,  583).  This  spring  in  the  wady 
is  quite  choked  with  sand,  but  there  is  fine  water  in  the 
ravines  higher  up  the  hill-side,  where  the  Bedouin  pitch 
their  tents.  Scbwarz  is  entirely  astray  in  locating  it 
(Palest,  p.  213)  at  Wady  el-Muzeiriah,  in  the  heart  of 
the  western  desert  (Robinson,  i,  277).  Burckbardt 
vaguely  suggested  Wady  Musa,  or  the  valley  of  Petra; 
but  this  has  no  probability.  Rowlands,  in  Fairbairn's 
Dictionary,  contends  at  length  for  Jebel  Madurah,  near- 
ly in  the  middle  of  the  desert  plateau ;  but  in  this  he  is 
evidently  influenced  by  his  theory  of  the  location  of 
Kadesh. 

Mose'roth  (Heb.  Jfoseroth',  M'tOis,  prob.  fem. 
plu.  for  IONS,  a  band;  Sept.  MaaovpovS),  the  thirty- 
first  station  of  the  Israelites,  between  Hashmonah  and 
Bene-jaakan  (Numb,  xxxiii,  30, 31) ;  doubtless  the  same 
elsewhere  (Deut  x,  6)  called  Moskra  (q.  v.). 

Mo'ses,  f  he  great  Jewish  prophet  and  lawgiver,  and 
the  founder,  we  may  say,  under  God,  of  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion and  religion  (Euseb.  Prcep.  Ev.  vii,  8;  comp.  Philo, 
V.  Mos.  i,  80).  His  importance  in  Biblical  history  justi- 
fies a  somewhat  extended  biography  here.  In  prepar- 
ing it,  we  freely  use  whatever  we  find  appropriate  in 
the  Dictionaries  of  Smith,  Kitto,  Fairbairn,  and  Winer. 

L  The  Name.— This  in  Heb.  is  rxtfa  Mosheh',  signi- 
fying, according  to  Exod.  ii,  10,  drawn  out,  L  e.  from  the 
water,  as  if  from  ftisn,  to  draw  out ;  but  in  that  case 

the  form  would  be  active,  drawing  out ;  and  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  would  have  giv- 
en him  a  Hebrew  name.  This,  therefore  (as  in  many 
other  instances,  Babel,  etc),  is  probably  the  Hebrew 
form  given  to  a  foreign  word.  Hence  the  Alexandrine 
Jews  (Philo,  ViL  Mos.  i,  4)  assigned  it  an  Egyptian  or- 
igin, from  mo,  water  (mou,  or  mos ;  Copt,  mo),  and  ouses 
(Copt  ushe),  saved,  i.  e. u  water-saved ;"  see  Jablonaki, 
Opusc  i,  152.  This  is  the  explanation  given  by  Jose- 
phns  (Ant.  ii,  9, 6;  Apian,  i,  81),  and  confirmed  by  the 
Greek  form  of  the  word  adopted  in  the  Sept  and  other 
writings,  and  thence  in  the  Vulgate.  Bnigsch,  however 
(VHistoire  cTEgypte,  p.  157,  173),  renders  the  name 
Mes  or  JfeMo*=cbild,  being  that  borne  by  one  of  the 
firinces'of  Ethiopia  under  Barneses  IL    In  the  Arabic 


traditions  the  name  is  derived  from  his  discovery  in  the 
water  and  among  the  trees;  "for  in  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage mo  is  the  name  of  water,  and  se  is  that  of  a  tree" 
(Jalaladdin,  p.  387).  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom,  i,  p.  848)  de- 
rives Moses  from  "drawing  breath."  In  an  ancient 
Egyptian  treatise  on  agriculture  cited  by  Chwolson 
(Ueberreste,  etc.,  p.  12,  note)  his  name  is  given  as  Mo- 
nios.  For  other  etymologies,  see  Gesenius,  Thes.  Heb.  p. 
824.  His  original  Hebrew  name  is  said  to  have  been 
Joachim  (Clem.  Alex.  Stronu  i,  p.  843).  The  Sept,  Jo- 
sephus, Philo,  and  the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  N.  TM  give 
the  Greek  form  as  Majt/irifc  (declined  Muvoiwc,  Mwvatl 
or  Mwvoy,  Muiioia  or  Mutvaqv) ;  other  editions,  how- 
ever, have  Mauri/Ci *»  in  Strabo,  xvi,760  sq.  (see  Winer, 
Grammat.  N.  T.  p.  52) ;  the  Vulg.  gives  M oyses  (declined 
Moysi,  gen.  and  dat ;  Moysen,  ace.) ;  the  Rec.  Text  of 
the  N.  T.  and  Protestant  versions,  Moses— Arabic,  Musa ; 
Numenius  (ap.  Euseb.  Prap.  Ev.  ix,  8,  27),  Mot/ratoc ; 
Artapanus  (ibid.  27),  Mutvooc.;  Manetho  (ap.  Joseph,  c 
Ap.  i,  26,  28,  31),  Osarsiph,  i.  e.  (Osiri-tef?)  "  saved  by 
Osiris"  (Osburn,  Monumental  Egypt);  Chaeremon  (so. 
82),  Tisithen.  In  Scripture  he  is  entitled  "  the  man  of 
God"  (Psa.  xc,  tide;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  14) ;  "  the  slave  of 
Jehovah"  (Numb,  xii,  7;  Deut  xxxiv,  5;  Josh,  i,  1; 
Psa.  cv,  26) ;  "  the  chosen"  (Psa.  cvi,  23). 

IL  His  Biography, — The  materials  for  this  are  the 
following:  a.  The  details  preserved  in  the  last  four 
books  of  the  Pentateuch.  6.  The  allusions  in  the  proph- 
ets and  Psalms,  which  in  a  few  instances  seem  indepen- 
dent of  the  Pentateuch,  c.  The  Jewish  traditions  pre- 
served in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  vii,  20-38;  2  Tim.  iii,  8,  9; 
Heb.  xi,  23-28;  Jude  9);  and  in  Josephus  (Ant.  ii,  iii, 
iv),  Philo  (Vita  Moysis),  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Strom.),  d.  The  heathen  traditions  of  Manetho,  Ly- 
simachus,  and  Chseremon,  preserved  in  Josephus  (c.  Ap. 
i,  26-32),  of  Artapanus  and  others  in  Eusebius  (Prop. 
Ev.  ix,  8, 26, 27),  and  of  Hecatous  in  Diod.  Sic  xl;  Stra- 
bo, xvi,  2.  e.  The  Mussulman  traditions  in  the  Koran 
(ii,  vii,  x,  xviii,  xx,  xxviii,  xl),  and  the  Arabian  legends, 
as  given  in  Weil's  Biblical  Legends;  D'Herbelot  (s.  v. 
Moussa),  and  Lane's  Selections,  p.  182.  f.  The  frag- 
mentary apocryphal  books  of  Moses  (Fabricius,  Cod. 
Pseud.  V.  T.  i,  825) :  (1)  Prayers  of  Moses,  (2)  Apoca- 
lypse of  Moses,  (3)  Ascension  of  Moses,  g.  In  modern 
times  his  career  and  legislation  have  been  treated  by 
Warburton,  Michaelis,  Ewald,  Bunsen,  and  others. 

The  life  of  Moses,  in  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish 
history,  was  divided  into  three  equal  portions  of  forty 
years  each  (Acts  vii,  23, 80, 36).  This  agrees  with  the 
natural  arrangement  of  his  history  into  the  three  parts 
of  his  Egyptian  training,  his  exile  in  Arabia,  and  his 
government  of  the  Israelitish  nation  in  the  wilderness 
and  on  the  confines  of  Palestine. 

1.  His  Parentage,  Birth,  and  Education. — The  imme- 
diate pedigree  of  Moses  is  as  follows : 
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PhinthM. 

In  this  genealogy,  as  in  all  the  others  given  of  the  same 
period,  there  is  an  interval  of  four  to  six  generations 
(Browne,  Ordo  Sachrum,  p.  801  sq.).  In  the  Koran,  by 
a  strange  confusion,  the  family  of  if  oses  is  confounded 
with  the  Holy  Family  of  Nazareth,  chiefly  through  the 
identification  of  Mary  and  Miriam,  and  the  third  chap- 
ter, which  describes  the  evangelical  history,  bears  the 
name  of  the  "  Family  of  Amram."  Although  little  is 
known  of  the  family  except  through  its  connection  with 
this  its  most  illustrious  member,  yet  it  was  not  without 
influence  on  his  after-life.  The  fact  that  he  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  selection  of 
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that  tribe  as  the  sacred  caste.  The  tie  that  bound  them 
to  Moses  was  one  of  kinship,  and  they  thus  naturally 
rallied  around  the  religion  which  he  had  been  the  means 
of  establishing  (Exod.  xxxii,  28)  with  an  ardor  which 
could  not  have  been  found  elsewhere.  His  own  eager 
devotion  is  also  a  quality,  for  good  or  evil,  characteristic 
of  the  whole  tribe.  The  Levitical  parentage  and  Egyp- 
tian origin  both  appear  in  the  family  names.  Gershom, 
Eleazur,  are  both  repeated  in  the  younger  generations. 
Motes  and  Phinehas  (see  Brugsch,  Hist,  de  CEgypte,  i, 
173)  are  Egyptian.  The  name  of  his  mother,  Jochebed, 
implies  the  knowledga  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  in  the 
bosom  of  the  family.  It  is  its  first  distinct  appearance 
in  the  sacred  historv.  Miriam,  who  must  have  been 
considerably  older  than  himself,  and  Aaron,  who  was 
three  years  older  (Exod.  vii,  7),  afterwards  occupy  that 
independence  of  position  which  their  superior  age  would 
naturally  give  them. 

Moses  was  born  B.C.  1738,  and,  according  to  Manetho 
(Josephus,  Ap.  i,  26 ;  ii,  2),  at  Heliopolis,  in  the  time  of 
the  deepest  depression  of  his  nation  in  the  Egyptian 
servitude.  Hence  the  Jewish  proverb, u  When  the  tale 
of  bricks  is  doubled,  then  comes  Moses."  His  birth  (ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  A  n/.  ii,  9,  2,  3, 4)  had  been  foretold 
to  Pharaoh  by  the  Egyptian  magicians,  and  to  his  father 
Amram  by  a  dream — as  respectively  the  future  destroyer 
and  deliverer.  The  pangs  of  his  mother's  labor  were 
alleviated  so  as  to  enable  her  to  evade  the  Egyptian 
mid  wives.  The  story  of  his  birth  is  thoroughly  Egyp- 
tian in  its  scene.  The  beauty  of  the  new-born  babe—- 
in  the  later  versions  of  the  story  amplified  into  a  beauty 
and  size  (Josephus,  ib.  1,  5)  almost  divine  (aortlog  rtf 
Sup,  Acts  vii,  20 ;  the  word  durrti oc  is  taken  from  the 
Sept.  version  of  Exod.  ii,  2,  and  is  used  again  in  Heb. 
xi,  23,  and  is  applied  to  none  but  Moses  in  the  N.  T.) — 
induced  the  mother  to  make  extraordinary  efforts  for  its 
preservation  from  the  general  destruction  of  the  male 
infants  of  Israel.  For  three  months  the  child  was  con- 
cealed in  the  house.  Then  his  mother  placed  him  in  a 
small  boat  or  basket  of  papyrus — perhaps  from  a  cur- 
rent Egyptian  belief  that  the  plant  is  a  protection  from 
crocodiles  (Plutarch,  Is.  and  Os.  p.  358) — closed  against 
the  water  by  bitumen.  This  was  placed  among  the 
aquatic  vegetation  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  canals  of  the 
Nile.  See  Nile.  The  mother  departed  as  if  unable  to 
bear  the  sight.  The  sister  lingered  to  watch  her  broth- 
er's fate.  The  basket  (Josephus,  ib.  4)  floated  down  the 
stream.  The  Egyptian  princess  came  down  (after  the 
custom  of  her  country,  which  allowed  more  freedom  to 
females  than  is  now  common  in  the  East)  to  bathe  in 
the  sacred  river,  or  (Josephus,  A  nt.  ii,  9,  5)  to  play  by 
its  side.  Her  attendant  slaves  followed  her  (see  Wil- 
kinson, A  nc.  Eg.  ii,  389).  She  saw  the  baBket  in  the 
flags,  or  (Josephus)  borne  down  the  stream,  and  dis- 
patched divers  after  it  The  divers,  or  one  of  the  fe- 
male slaves,  brought  it.  It  was  opened,  and  the  cry  of 
the  child  moved  the  princess  to  compassion.  She  de- 
termined to  rear  it  as  her  own.  The  child  refused  the 
milk  of  Egyptian  nurses  (Josephus).  The  sister  was 
then  at  hand  to  recommend  a  Hebrew  nurse.  The  child 
was  brought  up  as  the  princess's  son,  and  the  memory 
of  the  incident  was  long  cherished  in  the  name  given 
to  the  foundling  of  the  water's  side— whether  according 
to  its  Hebrew  or  Egyptian  form.  (See  above.)  The 
child  was  adopted  by  the  princess.  Tradition  describes 
its  beauty  as  so  great  that  passers-by  stood  fixed  to  look 
at  it,  and  laborers  left  their  work  to  steal  a  glance  (Jo- 
sephus,  Ant.  ii,  9,  6).  His  foster-mother  (to  whom  the 
Jewish  tradition  gave  the  name  of  Thermuthis,  Josephus, 
Ant.  ii,  9,  5;  Artapanus,  I*rap.  Ev.  ix,  27,  the  name  of 
Merrhis,  and  the  Arabian  traditions  that  of  A  siai,  Jala- 
laddin,  p.  387)  was  (according  to  Artapanus,  Eusebius, 
Prop.  Ev.  ix,  27)  the  daughter  of  Palmanothes,  who 
was  reigning  at  Heliopolis,  and  the  wife  of  Chenephres, 
who  was  reigning  at  Memphis.  In  this  tradition,  and 
that  of  Philo  (V. M.  i,  4),  she  has  no  child,  and  hence 
her  delight  at  finding  one.    Many  attempts  have  been 


made  in  modern  times  to  identify  the  Pharaoh  into 
whose  family  Moses  was  thus  introduced,  but  different 
Egyptologists  have  varied  widely  as  to  his  name  and 
relative  position,  according  to  their  several  chronologi- 
cal and  historical  schemes.  See  Egypt.  The  latest 
and  most  plausible  effort  in  this  direction  is  that  of 
Osburn  (in  the  Jour,  of  Sac.  Lit.  July,  1860,  p.  257  sq.), 
who  argues  from  a  number  of  striking  coincidences  with 
the  monumental  records  that  it  must  have  been  no  less 
than  Sesostris-Kameses,  the  famous  architectural  mon- 
arch of  the  19th  dynasty,  whose  son  Amenephthis,  dying 
soon  after  his  accession,  was  succeeded  by  a  sister,  Tbo- 
noris  (in  that  case  the  foster-mother  of  Moses),  who 
again,  after  a  long  reign,  was  succeeded  by  her  nephew, 
Sethos  II,  the  latter  having  already  been  associate  king 
in  Upper  Egypt.  This  last  then,  if  we  might  trust 
these  precarious  synchronisms,  would  be  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  exode  (q.  v.). 

From  this  time  for  many  years  Moses  must  be  consid- 
ered as  an  Egyptian.  In  the  Pentateuch  this  period  is  a 
blank,  but  in  the  N.  T.  he  is  represented  as  "  educated 
(kiratStOSrri)  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  and  as 
"  mighty  in  words  and  deeds"  (Acts  vii,  22).  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  summary  of  the  Jewish  and  Egyptian 
traditions  which  fill  up  the  silence  of  the  sacred  writer. 
He  was  educated  at  Heliopolis  (comp.  Strabo,  xvii,  1), 
and  grew  up  there  as  a  priest,  under  his  Egyptian  name 
of  Osarsiph  (Manetho,  ap.  Josephus,  c.  Ap.  i,  2G,  28, 31) 
or  Tisithen  (Chereraon,  ib.  32).  He  was  (according 
to  these  accounts)  taught  the  whole  range  of  Greek, 
Chaldee,  and  Assyrian  literature.  From  the  Egyptians 
especially  he  learned  mathematics,  to  train  his  mind  for 
the  unprejudiced  reception  of  truth  (Philo,  V.  M.  i,  5). 
"He  invented  boats  and  engines  for  building— instru- 
ments of  war  and  of  hydraulics— hieroglyphics — divi- 
sion of  lands"  (Artapanus,  ap.  Euseb.  Prop.  Ev.  ix,  27). 
He  taught  Orpheus,  and  was  hence  called  by  the  Greeks 
Musaeus  (ib.),  and  by  the  Egyptians  Hermes  (to.).  He 
taught  grammar  to  the  Jews,  whence  it  spread  to  Phoe- 
nicia and  Greece  (Eupolemus,  ap.  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom. 
i,  p.  343).  He  was  sent  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Ethiopians.  He  got  rid  of  the  serpents  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  traversed  by  turning  basketfuls  of  ibises  upon 
them  (Josephus,  A  nt.  ii,  10,  2),  and  founded  the  city  of 
Hermopolis  to  commemorate  bis  victory  (Artapanus,  ap. 
Euseb.  ix,  27).  He  advanced  to  Saba,  the  capital  of 
Ethiopia,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Meroe,  from  his 
adopted  mother  Merrhis,  whom  he  buried  there  (ib.). 
Tharbis,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  fell  in 
love  with  him,  and  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Egypt 
with  her  as  his  wife  (Josephus,  ib.).  See  D.  W.  Moller, 
Dt  Most  pkilosopho  (Altorf,  1707) ;  Adami,  Exerc  ezeg. 
p.  92  sq. ;  Brucker,  Hist.phil.  i,  78;  J.  G.  Walch,  Obserc. 
in  N.  T.  (Jen.  1727),  p.  62  sq. 

2.  Period  of  Moses's  Retirement. — The  nurture  of  his 
mother  is  probably  the  unmentioned  link  which  bound 
him  to  his  own  people,  and  the  time  had  at  last  arrived 
when  he  was  resolved  to  reclaim  his  nationality.  Here 
again  the  N.  T.  preserves  the  tradition  in  a  more  dis- 
tinct form  than  the  account  in  the  Pentateuch.  "  Moses, 
when  he  was  come  to  years,  refused  to  be  called  the  son 
of  Pharaoh's  daughter;  choosing  rather  to  suffer  afflic- 
tion with  the  people  of  God  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  sin  for  a  season ;  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures" — the  ancient  accumu- 
lated treasure  of  Khampsinitus  and  the  old  kings — "of 
Egypt"  (Heb.  xi,  24-26).  In  his  earliest  infancy  he 
was  reported  to  have  refused  the  milk  of  Egyptian 
nurses  (Josephus,  Ant.  ii,  9, 5),  and  when  three  years  old 
to  have  trampled  under  his  feet  the  crown  which  Pha- 
raoh had  playfully  placed  on  his  head  (ib.  7).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Alexandrian  representation  of  Philo  (V.M.i, 
6),  he  led  an  ascetic  life,  in  order  to  pursue  his  high 
philosophic  speculations.  According  to  the  Egyptian 
tradition,  although  a  priest  of  Heliopolis,  he  always  per- 
formed his  prayers,  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of 
his  fathers,  outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  in  the  open  air, 
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turning  towards  the  sun-rising  (Josepbus,  Apion,  ii,  2). 
The  king  was  excited  to  hatred  by  the  priests  of  Egypt, 
who  foresaw  their  destroyer  (»6.),  or  by  his  own  envy 
(Artapanus,  ap.  Euseb.  Prcep.  Ev.  ix,  27).  Various  plots 
of  assassination  were  contrived  against  him,  which 
failed.  The  last  was  after  he  had  escaped  across  the 
Nile  from  Memphis,  warned  by  his  brother  Aaron,  and 
when  pursued  by  the  assassin  he  killed  him  (ib.).  The 
same  general  account  of  conspiracies  against  his  life  ap- 
pears in  Josepbus  (A  fit.  ii,  10).  All  that  remains  of 
these  traditions  in  the  sacred  narrative  is  the  simple 
and  natural  incident  that  seeing  an  Israelite  suffering 
the  bastinado  from  an  Egyptian,  and  thinking  that  they 
were  alone,  he  slew  the  Egyptian  (the  later  tradition, 
preserved  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  said, "  with  a  word 
of  his  mouth"),  and  buried  the  corpse  in  the  sand  (the 
sand  of  the  desert  then,  as  now,  running  close  up  to  the 
cultivated  tract).  The  fire  of  patriotism  which  thus 
turned  him  into  a  deliverer  from  the  oppressors,  turns 
him  in  the  same  story  into  the  peace-maker  of  the  op- 
pressed. See  J.  F.  Mayer,  Utrum  Mote*  jEgyptium  juste 
inUrfeeit  (Viteb.  1685);  Hoffmann,  Moses  just.  Algyptii 
percussor  (Hal  1776).  It  is  characteristic  of  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  Jewish  records  that  his  flight  is  there  oc- 
casioned rather  by  the  malignity  of  his  countrymen 
than  by  the  enmity  of  the  Egyptians.  So  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's speech  it  is  this  part  of  the  story  which  is  drawn 
out  at  greater  length  than  in  the  original,  evidently 
with  a  view  to  showing  the  identity  of  the  narrow  spirit 
which  hail  thus  displayed  itself  equally  against  their 
first  and  their  last  Deliverer  (Acts  vii,  25-85).  But  his 
spirit  was  yet  too  rash  and  vindictive  to  fit  him  for  being 
the  meek  and  patient  instrument  of  the  Divine  purposes. 
The  discovery,  too,  of  the  senile  and  treacherous  tem- 
per of  his  own  compatriots  disheartened  him.  He  need- 
ed the  bracing  as  well  as  the  purifying  discipline  which 
years  of  calm  reflection  and  peaceful  self-culture  alone 
could  give  in  order  to  make  him  the  cool,  firm,  and  in- 
dependent leader  of  a  popular  movement. 

Moses  fled  into  Midian,  B.C.  1698.  Beyond  the  fact 
that  it  was  in  or  near  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  its  precise 
situation  is  unknown.  Arabian  tradition  points  to  the 
country  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  (see  Labordc).  Jose- 
phus  (Ant,  ii,  11, 1)  makes  it  "by  the  Red  Sea."  There 
was  a  famous  well  ("  the  well,"  Exod.  ii,  15)  surrounded 
by  tanks  for  watering  the  flocks  of  the  Bedouin  herds- 
men. By  this  well  the  fugitive  seated  himself  "at 
noon"  (Joseph,  ib.),  and  watched  the  gathering  of  the 
sheep.  There  were  the  Arabian  shepherds,  and  there 
were  also  seven  maidens,  whom  the  shepherds  rudely 
drove  away  from  the  water.  The  chivalrous  spirit  (if 
we  may  so  apply  a  modern  phrase)  which  had  already 
broken  forth  in  behalf  of  his  oppressed  countrymen, 
broke  forth  again  in  behalf  of  the  distressed  maidens. 
They  returned  unusually  soon  to  their  father,  and  told 
him  of  their  adventure.  Their  father  was  a  person  of 
whom  we  know  but  little,  but  of  whom  that  little  shows 
how  great  an  influence  he  exercised  over  the  future 
career  of  Moses.  It  was  Jethro,  or  Beuel,  or  Hobab, 
chief  or  priest  ("  Sheik"  exactly  expresses  the  union  of 
the  religious  and  political  influence)  of  the  Midianitish 
tribes.  Moses,  who  up  to  this  time  had  been  "  an  Egyp- 
tian" (Exod.  ii,  19),  now  became  for  a  long  period,  indi- 
cated by  the  later  tradition  as  forty  years  (Acts  vii.  80), 
an  Arabian.  He  married  Zipporah,  daughter  of  his 
host,  to  whom  he  also  became  the  sen-ant  and  shep- 
herd (Exod.  ii,  21 ;  iii,  1). 

The  blank  which  during  the  stay  in  Egypt  is  filled 
up  by  Egyptian  traditions  can  here  only  be  supplied 
from  indirect  allusions  in  other  parts  of  the  O.  T.  The 
alliance  between  Israel  and  the  Kenite  branch  of  the 
Midianites,  now  first  formed,  was  never  broken.  See 
Kjemtb.  Jethro  became  their  guide  through  the  des- 
ert If  from  Egypt,  as  we  have  seen,  was  derived  the 
secular  and  religious  learning  of  Moses,  and  with  this 
much  of  their  outward  ceremonial,  so  from  Jethro  was 
derived  the  organization  of  their  judicial  and  social  ar- 


rangements during  their  nomadic  state  (Exod.  xviii, 
21-23).  Nor  is  the  conjecture  of  Ewald  (Gfsch.  ii,  59, 
60)  improbable,  that  in  this  pastoral  and  simple  relation 
there  is  an  indication  of  a  wider  concert  than  is  directly 
stated  between  the  rising  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and 
the  Arabian  tribes,  who,  under  the  name  of  "  the  Shep- 
herds," had  recently  been  expelled.  According  to  Ar- 
tapanus (Euseb.  Prop.  Ev.  ix,  27),  Reuel  actually  urged 
Moses  to  make  war  upon  Egypt.  Something  of  a  joint 
action  is  implied  in  the  visit  of  Aaron  to  the  desert 
(Exod.  iv,  27;  corop.  Artapanus,  ut  tup,);  something 
also  in  the  sacrcdness  of  Sinai,  already  recognised  both 
by  Israel  and  by  the  Arabs  (Exod.  viii,  27 ;  comp.  Jo- 
seph. Ant,  ii,  12, 1). 

But  the  chief  effect  of  this  stay  in  Arabia  was  on 
Moses  himself.  It  was  in  the  seclusion  and  simplicity 
of  his  shepherd-life  that  he  received  his  call  as  a  proph- 
et. The  traditional  scene  of  this  great  event  is  in  the 
valley  of  Shoeib,  or  Hobab,  on  the  north  side  of  Jebel 
Musa.  Its  exact  spot  is  marked  by  the  convent  of  St. 
Catharine,  of  which  the  altar  is  said  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  Burning  Bush.  The  original  indications  are  too 
slight  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  spot  with  any  certainty. 
To  judge  from  the  indications  given  in  the  Bible  (Exod. 
iv,  27;  Numb,  x,  80),  Jethro  must  have  resided  south- 
east of  that  mountain  (Keil,  ii,  325;  Antonini  riacenr. 
Itinerar.  c  37 ;  Acta  Sonet.  Msji,  ii,  22).  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  time  of  the  calling  of  Moses  in  the  mount 
of  God  was  contemporaneous  with  the  extraordinary 
spirit  of  prayer  among  the  oppressed  nation  in  Egvpt 
(Exod.  ii,  23).  The  call  itself  was  at  "the  back"* of 
"the  wilderness"  at  Horeb  (Exod.  iii,  1) ;  to  which  the 
Hebrew  adds,  while  the  Sept  omits,  "  the  mountain  of 
God."  Josephus  further  particularizes  that  it  was  the 
loftiest  of  all  the  mountains  in  that  region,  and  the  best 
for  pasturage,  from  its  good  grass;  and  that,  owing  to  a 
belief  in  its  being  inhabited  by  the  Divinity,  the  shep- 
herds feared  to  approach  it  (A  nt.  ii,  12,  1).  Philo  (  V. 
M.  i,  12)  adds  that  it  was  "  a  grove"  or  "  glade."  Upon 
the  mountain  was  a  well-known  briery  shrub  or  tree 
(n:en,  the  senih,  A.  V.  "a  bush"— the  definite  article 
may  indicate  either  "the  particular  celebrated  tree," 
-sacred  perhaps  already,  or  "the  tree"  or  "vegetation 
peculiar  to  the  spot"),  usually  thought  to  have  been  the 
acacia  or  the  thorn-tree  of  the  desert,  spreading  out  its 
tangled  branches,  thick  set  with  white  thorns,  over  the 
rocky  ground ;  but  perhaps  only  a  bramble,  or  some  one 
of  the  bristly  plants  with  which  the  desert  abounds. 
Comp.  Keichlin-Meldeg,  Mos.  Gesch.  v.  bremienden  Doi-n~ 
busch  (Frieb.  1831).  See  Shittim  ;  Thorn.  It  was  this 
bush  which  became  the  symbol  of  the  divine  Pretence, 
in  the  form  of  a  flame  of  fire  in  the  midst  of  it,  in  which 
the  dry  branches  would  naturally  have  crackled  and 
burned  in  a  moment,  but  which  played  around  it  with- 
out consuming  it.  In  Philo  ( V,  M.  i,  12)  "  the  angel"  is 
described  as  a  strange  but  beautiful  creature.  Artapa- 
nus (Euseb.  Pr.  Ev.  ix,  27)  represents  it  as  a  fire  suddenly 
bursting  from  the  bare  ground,  and  feeding  itself  with- 
out fuel.  But  this  is  far  less  expressive  than  the  Biblical 
image.  Like  all  the  visions  of  the  divine  Presence  re- 
corded in  the  O.  T.  as  manifested  at  the  outset  of  a  pro- 
phetical career,  this  was  exactly  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  tribe.  It  was  the  true  likeness  of  the  con- 
dition of  Israel — in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  yet  not  de- 
stroyed (comp.  Philo,  V.  M.  i,  12).  The  place  too,  in  the 
desert  solitude,  was  equally  appropria  te,  as  a  sign  t  hat  the 
divine  protection  was  not  confined  either  to  the  sanctu- 
aries of  Egypt  or  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  was  to  be  found 
with  any  faithful  worshipper,  fugiti  ve  and  solitary  though 
he  might  be.  The  rocky  ground  at  once  became  "  holy/* 
and  the  shepherd's  sandal  was  to  be  taken  off  no  less 
than  on  the  threshold  of  a  palace  or  a  temple.  It  is  this 
feature  of  the  incident  on  which  St.  Stephen  dwells  as 
a  proof  of  the  universality  of  the  true  religion  (Acts  vii, 
29-38).  The  call  or  revelation  was  twofold— (1.)  The 
declaration  of  the  Sacred  Name  expressed  the  eternal 
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self-existence  of  the  one  God.  The  name  itself,  aa  al- 
ready mentioned,  must  have  been  known  in  the  family 
of  Aaron.  But  its  grand  significance  was  now  first 
drawn  out.  See  Jehovah.  (2.)  The  mission  was  given 
to  Moses  to  deliver  his  people.  The  two  signs  are 
characteristic — the  one  of  his  past  Egyptian  life,  the 
other  of  his  active  shepherd  life.  In  the  rush  of  leprosy 
into  his  hand  is  the  link  between  him  and  the  people 
whom  the  Egyptians  called  a  nation  of  lepers  (Josephus, 
Apion,  i,  26).  (The  Mussulman  legends  speak  of  his 
white  shining  hand  as  the  instrument  of  his  miracles 
[D'Herbclot],  Hence  "  the  white  hand"  is  proverbial 
for  the  healing  art)  In  the  transformation  of  his  shep- 
herd's staff  is  the  glorification  of  the  simple  pastoral  life, 
of  which  that  staff  was  the  symbol,  into  the  great  career 
which  lay  before  it.  The  humble  yet  wonder-working 
crook  is,  in  the  history  of  Moses,  as  Ewald  finely  ob- 
serves, what  the  despised  cross  is  in  the  first  history  of 
Christianity.  In  this  call  of  Moses,  as  of  the  apostles 
afterwards,  the  man  is  swallowed  up  in  the  cause.  Yet 
this  is  the  passage  in  his  history  which,  more  than 
any  other,  brings  out  his  external  and  domestic  rela- 
tions. 

Moses  returned  to  Egypt  from  his  exile,  B.C.  1658. 
His  Arabian  wife  and  her  two  infant  sons  were  with 
him.  She  was  seated  with  them  on  the  ass  (the  aw 
was  known  as  the  animal  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  people 
from  Jacob  down  to  David).  He  apparently  walked  by 
their  side  with  his  shepherd's  staff.  (The  Sept.  substi- 
tutes the  general  term  rd  viro£uyia.)  On  the  journey 
back  to  Egypt  a  mysterious  incident  occurred  in  the 
family,  which  can  only  be  explained  with  difficulty. 
The  most  probable  explanation  seems  to  be  that  at  the 
caravansary  either  Moses  or  Gershom  (the  context  of 
the  preceding  verses  [iv,  22, 23]  rather  points  to  the  lat- 
ter) was  struck  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  mortal  illness. 
In  some  way,  not  apparent  to  us,  this  illness  was  con- 
nected by  Zipporah  with  the  fact  that  her  son  had  not 
been  circumcised — whether  in  the  general  neglect  of 
that  rite  among  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  his  birth  in  Midiau.  She  instantly  performed 
the  rite,  and  threw  the  sharp  instrument,  stained  with 
the  fresh  blood,  at  the  feet  of  her  husband,  exclaiming, 
in  the  agony  of  a  mother's  anxiety  for  the  life  of  her 
child — "A  bloody  husband  thou  art,  to  cause  the  death 
of  my  son."  Then,  when  the  recovery  from  the  illness 
took  place  (whether  of  Moses  or  Gershom),  she  ex- 
claimed again — "  A  bloody  husband  still  thou  art,  but 
not  so  as  to  cause  the  child's  death,  but  only  to  bring 
about  his  circumcision."  So  Ewald  explains  the  nar- 
rative (GeschichU,  vol.  ii,  pt  ii,  p.  105),  taking  the  sick- 
ness to  have  visited  Moses.  RosenmUller  makes  Ger- 
shom the  victim,  and  makes  Zipporah  address  Jehovah, 
the  Arabic  word  for  "  marriage"  being  a  synonym  for 
u  circumcision."  It  is  possible  that  on  this  story  is 
founded  the  tradition  of  Artapanus  (Euseb.  Pr.  Ev.  ix, 
27),  that  the  Ethiopians  derived  circumcision  from  Mo- 
ses. It  would  seem  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  this 
event,  whatever  it  was,  that  the  wife  and  her  children 
were  sent  back  to  Jethro,  and  remained  with  him  till 
Moses  joined  them  at  Kephidim  (Exod.  xviii,  2-6), 
which  is  the  last  time  that  she  is  distinctly  mentioned. 
In  Numb,  xii,  1  we  hear  of  a  Cushite  wife  who  gave 
umbrage  to  Miriam  and  Aaron.  This  may  be — (1)  an 
Ethiopian  (Cushite)  wife,  taken  after  Zipporah's  death 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  ii,  229) ;  (2)  the  Ethiopian  princess  of 
Josephus  (A  nt.  i,  10,  2 ;  but  that  whole  story  is  proba- 
bly only  an  inference  from  Numb,  xii,  1);  (3)  Zipporah 
herself,  which  is  rendered  probable  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  Cushan  with  Midian  in  Hab.  iii,  7.  The  two  sons 
also  sink  into  obscurity.  Their  names,  though  of  Le- 
vities! origin,  relate  to  their  foreign  birthplace.  Ger- 
shom, "  stranger,"  and  Eli-ezer,  "  God  is  my  help,"  com- 
memorated their  father's  exile  and  escape  (Exod.  xviii, 
8, 4).  Gershom  was  the  father  of  the  wandering  Lcvite 
Jonathan  (Judg.  xviii,  80),  and  the  ancestor  of  Shebuel, 
David's  chief  treasurer  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  16;  xxiv,  20). 


Eliezer  had  an  only  son,  Rehabiah  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  17), 
who  was  the  ancestor  of  a  numerous  but  obscure  prog- 
eny, whose  representative  in  David's  time — the  last  de- 
scendant of  Moses  known  to  us — was  Shelomith,  guard 
of  the  consecrated  treasures  in  the  temple  (1  Chron. 
xxvi,  25-28). 

After  this  parting  Moses  advanced  into  the  desert, 
and  at  the  same  spot  where  he  had  had  his  vision  en- 
countered Aaron  (Exod.  iv,  27).  From  that  meeting 
and  co-operation  we  have  the  first  distinct  indication  of 
Moses's  personal  appearance  and  character.  The  tra- 
ditional representations  of  him  in  some  respects  well 
agree  with  that  which  we  derive  from  Michael  Angelo's 
famous  statue  in  the  church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Vinculi  at 
Rome.  Long,  shaggy  hair  and  beard  is  described  as  his 
characteristic  equally  by  Josephus,  Diodorus  (i,  p.  424), 
and  Artapanus  (Kopiirnc.,  aP«  Euseb.  Prop.  Ev.  ix,  27). 
To  this  Artapanus  adds  the  curious  touch  that  it  was  of 
a  reddish  hue,  tinged  with  gray  (wvppcxnc,  woAtoc). 
The  traditions  of  his  beauty  and  size  as  a  child  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  They  are  continued  to  his 
manhood  in  the  Gentile  descriptions.  "  Tall  and  digni- 
fied," says  Artapanus  (pdicpog,  aZujfiarucoc) — "  Wise 
and  beautiful  as  his  father  Joseph"  (with  a  curious  con- 
fusion of  genealogies),  says  Justin  (xxxvi,  2).  But  be- 
yond the  slight  glance  at  his  infantine  beauty,  no  hint 
of  this  grand  personality  is  given  in  the  Bible.  What 
is  described  is  rather  the  reverse.  The  only  point  there 
brought  out  is  a  singular  and  unlooked-for  infirmity: 
"  O  my  Lord,  I  am  not  eloquent,  neither  heretofore  nor 
since  thou  hast  spoken  to  thy  servant ;  but  I  am  slow 
of  speech  and  of  a  slow  tongue. . . .  How  shall  Pharaoh 
hear  me,  which  am  of  uncircumcised  lips?"  (i.  e.  slow, 
without  words,  stammering,  hesitating;  Sept  ioxvur 
(puvoQ  koL  fiapvy\(no<ro£)',  his  "speech  contemptible," 
like  St.  Paul's— like  the  English  Cromwell  (comp.  Car- 
lyle's  Cromwell,  ii,  219)— like  the  first  efforts  of  the 
Greek  Demosthenes.  In  the  solution  of  this  difficulty 
which  Moses  offers  we  read  both  the  disinterestedness, 
which  is  the  most  distinct  trait  of  his  personal  charac- 
ter, and  the  future  relation  of  the  two  brothers.  4<  Send, 
I  pray  thee,  by  the  hand  of  him  whom  thou  wilt  send" 
(i.  e.  "make  any  one  thy  apostle  rather  than  me").  In 
outward  appearance  this  prayer  was  granted.  Aaron 
spoke  and  acted  for  Moses,  and  was  the  permanent  in- 
heritor of  the  sacred  staff  of  power.  But  Moses  was  the 
inspiring  soul  behind ;  and  so  as  time  rolls  on,  Aaron, 
the  prince  and  priest,  has  almost  disappeared  from  view, 
and  Moses,  the  dumb,  backward,  disinterested  prophet, 
is  in  appearance  what  he  was  in  truth — the  foremost 
leader  of  the  chosen  people. 

3.  Mote*1*  Public  Career, — Thus,  after  the  solitude  of 
pastoral  life,  where  he  was  appointed  to  ripen  gradually 
for  his  high  calling,  he  was  now  unexpectedly  and  sud- 
denly sent  back  among  his  people,  in  order  to  achieve 
their  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage.  Overruled 
and  encouraged  by  the  above  remarkable  interview  with 
Jehovah,  he  resumed  his  journey  into  Egypt,  where  nei- 
ther the  dispirited  state  of  the  Israelites  nor  the  obsti- 
nate opposition  and  threatenings  of  Pharaoh  were  now 
able  to  shake  the  man  of  God.  Supported  by  his  broth- 
er Aaron,  and  commissioned  by  God  as  his  chosen  in- 
strument, proving,  by  a  series  of  marvellous  deeds,  in 
the  midst  of  heathenism,  the  God  of  Israel  to  be  the 
only  true  God,  Moses  at  last  overcame  the  opposition  of 
the  Egyptians  (Exod.  v-xii).  According  to  a  divine 
decree,  the  people  of  the  Lord  were  to  quit  Egypt,  un- 
der the  command  of  Moses,  in  a  triumphant  manner. 
The  punishments  of  God  were  poured  down  upon  the 
hostile  people  in  an  increasing  ratio,  terminating  in  the 
death  of  the  firstborn,  aa  a  sign  that  all  had  deserved 
death.  See  Bauer,  Hebr.  Mgtk.  i,  274  sq.,  and  Au*- 
fuhrl  ErHar.  der  Meat  Wumkrgetehickte,  ii,  174  sq.; 
RosenmUller,  MorgenL  i,  275  sq.,  and  SchoL  i,  ii;  J. 
Bryant,  Obstrv.  on  the  Plagues  inflicted  on  the  Egyptian* 
(Lond.  1794) ;  L.  Bertholdt,  Dereb,a  Mate  in  jEggpt. 
gettit  (ErL  1795);  Eichhorn,  in  the  Comment*  Soc  Gott 
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reg.  iv,  35  sq.  The  formidable  power  of  paganism,  in 
its  conflict  with  the  theocracy,  was  obliged  to  bow  be- 
fore the  apparently  weak  people  of  the  Lord.  The 
Egyptians  paid  tribute  to  the  emigrating  Israelites 
(Exod.  xii,  35),  who  set  out  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
victory.  See  Harenberg,  in  the  Biblioth.  Brem.  vii, 
624  sq. ;  Kanne,  Biblischt  Untersuch.  ii,  267  sq. ;  Heng- 
stenberg,  Pent,  ii,  520  sq. ;  Justi,  Utb.  die  den  A  egypt. 
abgenommenen  Gerathe  (Frckf.  1771) ;  Augu9ti,  Thevl. 
Blatter,  i,.516  sq.;  Zeibich,  Vern.  BetrackL  II,  i, 20  sq.). 
B.C.  1658.  The  enraged  king  vainly  endeavored  to  de- 
stroy the  emigrants.  Moses,  firmly  relying  upon  mirac- 
ulous help  from  the  Lord,  led  his  people  through  the 
Red  Sea  into  Arabia,  while  the  host  of  Pharaoh  per- 
ished in  its  waves  (Exod.  xii-xv).  See  Red  Sea,  Pas- 
sage op. 

After  this  began  the  most  important  functions  of  Mo- 
ses as  the  lawgiver  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  destined 
to  enter  into  Canaan  as  the  people  of  promise,  upon 
whom  rested  the  ancient  blessings  of  the  patriarchs. 
By  the  instrumentality  of  Moses,  they  were  appointed 
to  enter  into  intimate  communion  with  God  through  a 
sacred  covenant,  and  to  be  firmly  bound  to  him  by  a 
new  legislation.  Moses,  having  victoriously  repulsed 
the  attack  of  the  Amalekites,  marched  to  Mount  Sinai, 
where  he  signally  punished  the  defection  of  his  people, 
and  gave  them  the  law  as  a  testimony  of  divine  justice 
and  mercy.  From  Mount  Sinai  they  proceeded  north- 
ward to  the  desert  of  Paran,  and  sent  spies  to  explore 
the  Land  of  Canaan  (Numb,  x-xiii).  On  this  occasion 
broke  out  a  violent  rebellion  against  the  lawgiver,  which 
he,  however,  by  divine  assistance,  energetically  re- 
pressed (Numb,  xiv-xvi).  The  Israelites  frequently 
murmured,  and  were  disobedient  during  about  forty 
years.  In  a  part  of  the  desert  of  Kadesb,  which  was 
called  Zin,  near  the  boundaries  of  the  Edomites,  after 
the  sister  of  Moses  had  died,  and  after  even  the  new 
generation  had,  like  their  fathers,  proved  to  be  obsti- 
nate and  desponding,  Moses  fell  into  sin,  and  was  on  that 
account  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  introducing  the 
people  into  Canaan  (Numb,  xix,  12).  He  was  appointed 
to  lead  them  only  to  the  boundary  of  their  country,  to 
prepare  all  that  was  requisite  for  their  entry  into  the 
land  of  promise,  to  admonish  them  impressively,  and  to 
bless  them.  It  was  according  to  God's  appointment 
that  the  new  generation  also,  to  whom  the  occupation 
of  the  country  had  been  promised,  should  arrive  at  their 
goal  only  after  having  vanquished  many  obstacles. 
Even  before  they  had  reached  the  real  boundaries  of  Ca- 
naan they  were  to  be  subjected  to  a  heavy  and  purifying 
trial  It  was  important  that  a  man  like  Moses  should 
have  been  at  the  head  of  Israel  during  all  these  provi- 
dential dispensations.  His  authority  was  a  powerful 
preservative  against  despondency  under  heavy  trials. 
Having  in  vain  attempted  to  pass  through  the  territory 
of  the  Edomites,  the  people  marched  around  its  bounda- 
ries by  a  circuitous  and  tedious  route.  Two  powerful 
kings  of  the  Amoritcs,  Sihon  and  Og,  were  vanquished. 
Moses  led  the  people  into  the  fields  of  Moab  over  against 
Jericho,  to  the  very  threshold  of  Canaan  (Numb,  xx-xxi). 
The  oracles  of  Balaam  became,  by  the  instrumentality 
of  Moses,  blessings  to  his  people,  because  by  them  they 
were  rendered  conscious  of  the  great  importance  of  hav- 
ing the  Lord  on  their  side.  Moses  happily  averted  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  Israelites  on  the  part  of 
Midian  (Numb,  xxv-xxxi).  Hence  be  was  enabled  to 
grant  to  some  of  the  tribes  permanent  dwellings  in  a 
considerable  tract  of  country  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
River  Jordan  (Numb,  xxxii),  and  to  give  to  his  people 
a  foretaste  of  that  well-being  which  was  in  store  for 
them.  Moses  made  excellent  preparations  for  the  con- 
quest and  distribution  of  the  whole  country,  and  con- 
cluded his  public  services  with  powerful  admonitions 
and  impressive  benedictions,  transferring  his  govern- 
ment to  the  hands  of  Joshua,  who  was  not  unworthy 
to  become  the  successor  of  so  great  a  man.  B.C. 
1618.    For  details  of  these  incidents,  see  Egypt;  Ex- 


ode;  Law;  Passover;  Plague;  Sinai;  Wander, 
ikgs;  Wilderness. 

4.  Moses's  Death. — In  exact  conformity  with  his  life 
is  the  account  of  his  end.  The  book  of  Deuteronomy 
describes,  and  is,  the  long,  last  farewell  of  the  prophet  to 
his  people.  It  took  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  elev- 
enth month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  wanderings,  in 
the  plains  of  Moab  (Deut.  i,  3,  5),  in  the  palm-groves 
of  Abila  (Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  8, 1).  See  Abkl-Shittim. 
He  is  described  as  120  years  of  age,  but  with  his  sight 
and  his  freshness  of  strength  unabated  (Deut.  xxxiv,  7). 
The  address  from  ch.  i  to  ch.  xxx  contains  the  recapit- 
ulation of  the  law.  Joshua  was  then  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. The  law  was  written  out,  and  ordered  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  ark  (ch.  xxxi).  The  song  and  the  bless- 
ing of  the  tribes  conclude  the  farewell  (ch.  xxxii,  xxxiii). 

Then  came  the  mysterious  close.  As  if  to  carry  out 
to  the  last  the  idea  that  the  prophet  was  to  live  not  for 
himself,  but  for  his  people,  he  is  told  that  he  is  to  sec 
the  good  land  beyond  the  Jordan,  but  not  to  possess  it 
himself.  The  sin  for  which  this  penalty  was  imposed 
on  the  prophet  is  difficult  to  ascertain  clearly.  It  was 
because  he  and  Aaron  rebelled  against  Jehovah,  and 
"  believed  him  not  to  sanctify  him,"  in  the  murmurings 
at  Kadesh  (Numb,  xx,  12;  xxvii,  14;  Deut  xxxii,  51), 
or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Psalms  (cvi,  83),  because  he 
spoke  unadvisedly  with  his  lips.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  feeling  of  distrust.  "  Can  we  (not,  as  often  rendered, 
can  we)  bring  water  out  of  the  cliff?"  (Numb,  xx,  10; 
Sept.  /«}  i^u^ofitvt  4*  surely  we  cannot").  The  Talmudic 
tradition,  characteristically,  makes  the  sin  to  be  that 
he  called  the  chosen  people  by  the  opprobious  name  of 
44  rebels."  He  ascends  a  mountain  in  the  range  which 
rises  above  the  Jordan  valley.  Its  name  is  specified  so 
particularly  that  it  must  have  been  well  known  in  an- 
cient times,  though,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  exploring 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  the  exact  location  has 
until  recently  been  unidentified.  See  Nebo.  Hence  it 
is  called  by  the  specific  name  of  the  Pi$gah  (q.  v.).  It 
was  one  of  those  summits  apparently  dedicated  to  dif- 
ferent divinities  (Numb,  xxiii,  14).  Here  Moses  took 
his  stand,  and  surveyed  the  four  great  masses  of  Pales- 
tine west  of  the  Jordan — so  far  as  it  could  be  discerned 
from  that  height.  The  view  has  passed  into  a  proverb 
for  all  nations.  In  two  remarkable  respects  it  illustrates 
the  office  and  character  of  Moses.  First,  it  was  a  view, 
in  its  full  extent,  to  be  imagined  rather  than  actually 
seen.  The  foreground  alone  could  be  clearly  discern- 
ed :  its  distance  had  to  be  supplied  by  what  was  be- 
yond, though  suggested  by  what  was  within,  the  actual 
prospect  of  the  seer.  Secondly,  it  is  the  likeness  of  the 
great  discoverer  pointing  out  what  he  himself  will 
never  reach.  To  English  readers  this  has  been  made 
familiar  by  the  application  of  this  passage  to  lord  Ba- 
con, originally  in  the  noble  poem  of  Cowley,  and  then 
drawn  out  at  length  by  lord  Macaulay. 

"  So  Moses,  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  died  there  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of  Jehovah,  and  he 
buried  him  in  a  'ravine*  in  the  land  of  Moab,  'before' 
Beth-peor— but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto 
this  day. . .  .  -And  the  children  of  Israel  wept  for  Moses 
in  the  plains  of  Moab  thirty  days"  (Deut.  xxxiv,  6-8). 
This  is  all  that  is  said  in  the  sacred  record.  Jewish, 
Arabian,  and  Christian  traditions  have  labored  to  fill  up 
the  detail.  "Amid  the  tears  of  the  people— the  women 
beating  their  breasts,  and  the  children  giving  way  to  un- 
controlled wailing— he  withdrew.  At  a  certain  point  in 
his  ascent  he  made  a  sign  to  the  weeping  multitude  to 
advance  no  farther,  taking  with  him  only  the  ciders,  the 
high-priest  Eliezar,  and  the  general  Joshua.  At  the  top 
of  the  mountain  he  dismissed  the  elders — and  then,  as 
he  was  embracing  Eliezar  and  Joshna,  and  still  speak- 
ing to  them,  a  cloud  suddenly  stood  over  him,  and  he 
vanished  in  a  deep  valley.  He  wrote  the  account  of  his 
own  death  [so  also  PhUo,  V.  M.  iii,  89]  in  the  sacred 
books,  fearing  lest  he  should  be  deified"  (Josephus,  Ant, 
iv,  8,48).    "He  died  in  the  last  month  of  the  Jewish 
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year"— in  the  Arabic  traditions,  the  7th  of  Adar  (Jala- 
laddin,  p.  388).  After  his  death  he  is  called  "Melki" 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i,  p.  343). 

The  grave  of  Moses,  though  studiously  concealed  in 
the  sacred  narrative,  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  point 
a  warning  against  the  excessive  veneration  of  all  sacred 
tombs  (see  Judc  9),  and  though  never  acknowledged  by 
the  Jews,  is  shown  by  the  Mussulmans  on  the  west  (and 
therefore  the  wrong)  side  of  the  Jordan,  between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  St.  Saba  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  302). 
There  is  some  reason,  however,  to  conclude  from  the 
appearance  of  Moses  with  Elijah  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration (Luke  ix,  30, 31)  that  he  was  honored  with 
an  anticipatory  resurrection.  See  Bauer,  llebr.  Gesch. 
i,  337  sq.;  J.  A.  Schmid,  De  Morte  M.  (Helrast.  1703); 
Abbt,  Ob  Golt  Moses  begrabtn  (Hal  1757) ;  J.  G.  Drasde, 
De  morte  ac  sepultura  Most*  (Viteb.  1784);  Recherche* 
sur  la  sepulture  de  Moise,  in  the  BibL  raisonn.  xxxi, 
243  sq.;  Donauer,  Be  corpore  Mosis  (Ratisb.  1682); 
Hech,  De  Mosis  corpore  (Jen.  1C53) ;  Reusmann,  Moses 
resuscUatus  (Gotting.  1747);  Rohling,  Moses1  Abschied 
(Jena,  1867) ;  J.J.  MUller,  De  morte  Mosis  (Jena,  1710); 
Rathlef,  De  corpore  Mosis  (llann.  1733) ;  Zeibich,  Von 
dem  Grabe  Mosis  (Gera,  1758) ;  Heyden,  De  Mosis  re- 
surrectione  (HaL  1723) ;  DansviUe  Review,  Sept.  1861. 

III.  Character,  Work,  and  Writings  of  Moses. — It 
will  be  best  to  confine  ourselves  here  to  such  indications 
of  these  as  transpire  through  the  general  framework  of 
the  Scripture  narrative,  or  appear  in  traditions  and  pro- 
fane accounts. 

It  is  important  to  trace  his  relation  to  his  immediate 
circle  of  followers.  In  the  exodus  he  takes  the  decisive 
lead  on  the  night  of  the  flight.  Up  to  that  point  he 
and  Aaron  appear  almost  on  an  equality;  but  after 
that  Moses  is  usually  mentioned  alone.  Aaron  still 
held  the  second  place,  but  the  character  of  interpreter 
to  Moses  which  he  had  borne  in  speaking  to  Pharaoh 
withdraws,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  Moses  henceforth 
became  altogether,  what  hitherto  he  had  only  been  in 
part,  the  prophet  of  the  people.  Another  who  occupies  a 
place  nearly  equal  to  Aaron,  though  we  know  but  little 
of  him,  is  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  husband  of  Miriam, 
and  grandfather  of  the  artist  Bezaleel  (Josephus,  A  nt. 
iii,  2, 4).  He  and  Aaron  are  the  chief  supporters  of  Mo- 
ses in  moments  of  weariness  or  excitement.  His  adviser 
with  regard  to  the  route  through  the  wilderness,  as  well 
as  in  the  judicial  arrangements,  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
Jethro.  His  servant,  occupying  the  same  relation  to 
him  as  Elisha  to  Elijah,  or  Gehazi  to  Elisha,  was  the 
youthful  Hoshea  (afterwards  Joshua).  Miriam  always 
held  the  independent  position  to  which  her  age  entitled 
her.  Her  part  was  to  supply  the  voice  and  song  to  her 
brother's  prophetic  power. 

But  Moses  is  incontestably  the  chief  personage  of  the 
history,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  one  else  is  described  be- 
fore or  since.  In  the  narrative,  the  phrase  is  constantly 
recurring, "  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,"  "  Moses  spake 
unto  the  children  of  Israel."  In  the  traditions  of  the 
desert,  whether  late  or  early,  his  name  predominates 
over  that  of  every  one  else :  "  The  Wells  of  Moses" — 
on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea ;  "  the  Mountain  of  Moses" 
(Jebel  Musa) — near  the  convent  of  St  Catharine;  the 
Ravine  of  Moses  (Shuk  Musa)— at  Mount  St,  Catharine; 
the  Valley  of  Moses  (Wady  Musa)— at  Petra.  "The 
Books  of  Moses"  are  so  called  (as  afterwards  the  Books 
of  Samuel),  in  all  probability,  from  his  being  the  chief 
subject  of  them.  The  very  word  "  Mosaism"  has  been  in 
later  times  applied  (as  the  proper  name  of  no  other  saint 
of  the  O.  T.)  to  the  whole  religion.  Even  as  applied  to 
tessellated  pavement  ("Mosaic,"  Musivum,  fiowilov, 
fiovodiKov)  there  is  some  probability  that  the  expres- 
sion is  derived  from  the  variegated  pavement  of  the 
later  Temple,  which  had  then  become  the  representa- 
tive of  the  religion  of  Moses  (see  an  essay  of  Redslob  in 
the  Zeitschrifi  der  Deutsck.  MorgenL  Gesells.  xiv,  663). 

It  has  sometimes  been  attempted  to  reduce  this  great 
character  into  a  mere  passive  instrument  of  the  divine 


Will,  as  though  he  had  himself  borne  no  conscious  part 
in  the  actions  in  which  he  figures,  or  the  messages 
which  he  delivers.  This,  however,  is  as  incompatible 
with  the  general  tenor  of  the  scriptural  account  as  it  is 
with  the  common  language  in  which  he  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  Church  in  all  ages.  The  frequent  ad- 
dresses of  the  Divinitv  to  him  no  more  contravene  his 
personal  activity  and  intelligence  than  in  the  case  of 
Elijah,  Isaiah,  or  Paul.  In  the  N.  T.  the  Mosaic  legis- 
lation is  expressly  ascribed  to  him:  " Moses  gave  you 
circumcision"  (John  vii,  22).  "  Moses,  because  of  the 
hardness  of  your  hearts,  suffered  you"  (Matt,  xix,  8). 
"Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  lawV"  (John  vii,  19). 
"  Moses  accuseth  you"  (John  v,  45).  Paul  goes  so  far 
as  to  speak  of  him  as  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  religion : 
"  They  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses"  (1  Cor.  x,  2).  He 
ia  constantly  called  "a  prophet."  In  the  poetical  lan- 
guage of  the  O.  T.  (Numb,  xxi,  18;  Deut  xxxiii,  21), 
and  in  the  popular  language  both  of  Jews  and  Christians, 
he  is  known  as  "  the  Lawgiver."  The  terms  in  which 
his  legislation  is  described  by  Philo  (F.  M.  ii,  1-4)  are 
decisive  as  to  the  ancient  Jewish  view.  He  must  be 
considered,  like  all  the  saints  and  heroes  of  the  Bible,  as 
a  man  of  marvellous  gifts,  raised  up  by  divine  Provi- 
dence for  a  special  purpose ;  but  as  led,  both  by  his  own 
disposition  and  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  revelation 
which  he  received,  into  a  closer  communion  with  the 
invisible  world  than  was  vouchsafed  to  any  other  in 
the  Old  Testament, 

Such  a  marvellous  character  was  not  exempted  from 
the  most  virulent  attacks  of  that  criticism  called  the 
Rationalismus  vulgaris,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to 
devour  every  fragment  of  antiquity.     The  history  of 
Moses  was  considered  merely  a  tissue  of  contradictory 
statements,  till  Voltaire  (in  Questions  sur  VEncy dope- 
die,  §  127)  boldly  called  his  very  existence  in  question. 
The  exodus  of  Israel,  of  which  Moses  was  the  sole  in- 
strument, was  deprived  of  its  strictly  historical  basis. 
Goethe  wantonly  reduced  the  forty  years'  wandering  to 
two  yean.    Most  of  the  halting-places  named  in  the 
books  of  Exodus  and  Numbers  were  deemed  unhistor- 
ical,  and  the  whole  chain  of  events  was  said  to  be  pure- 
ly mythical.     De  Wette  (Kritik  der  israelitiscken  Ge- 
schichte),  Gramberg  {Religionsideen),  Vatke  (Biblische 
Theohgie),  Von  Bohlen  (Commentar  turn  Buche  Gen- 
esis), and  George  {Judiscke  Festei)  combine  to  reduce 
the  whole  to  a  fable.     Even  the  best  substantiated 
acts  of  Moses — such  as  the  construction  of  the  taber- 
nacle, the  founding  of  an  hereditary  priesthood,  the  ap- 
pointment of  cities  of  refuge— were  assumed  to  have 
been  stripped  of  every  vestige  of  historical  veracity. 
The  finding  of  the  Law  (2  Kings  xxii,  8)  was  said  to 
prove  nothing  of  its  Mosaic  authorship,  because  the 
Egyptian  priests  pretended  to  have  become  possessed 
of  the  books  of  Hermes  in  the  same  way.    The  tables 
of  stone,  as  evidence  of  the  historical  activity  of  Moses, 
were  said  to  be  no  evidence,  because  no  mention  is  made 
of  them  at  the  revelation  of  the  Decalogue  (Exod.  xx), 
but  only  on  a  later  occasion,  in  chap.  xxii.    The  testi- 
mony of  their  existence  (1  Kings  viii,  9)  in  the  days  of 
Solomon  was  thought  not  worthy  to  be  depended  upon, 
because  the  author  lived  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem !    By  suoh  frivolous  assertions  Nork  finds  him- 
self authorized  (see  Ilebraisch-chalddisch-rabbimsches 
W&rterbuch)  to  resolve  the  character  of  Moses  into  a 
mythical  personage ;  and  to  reduce  the  marvellous  exo- 
dus, and  the  subsequent  journey  through  the  wilderness, 
to  a  level  with  the  mythological  conquests  of  Osiris  or 
those  of  Bacchus,  in  each  of  whom  personifications  of 
the  solar  year  were  recognised.     Moses  is  contrasted 
with  Bacchus,  whose  grandfather  Kadmus  placed  him 
in  an  ark  and  exposed  him  to  the  ocean  (see  J.J.  MUl- 
ler, De  Mose  in  Bacchutn  convtrso  [Jena,  1667]).    The 
600,000  fighting  men  in  Israel  are  assumed  to  be  so 
many  stars,  which  ancient  astronomers  believed  to  ex- 
ist.   The  wonder-working  rod  of  Moses  was  considered 
to  be  as  pure  a  fiction  as  the  serpent-rod  of  Hermes. 
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The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  Moses  and  his  followers 
was  regarded  as  a  striking  parallel  to  some  of  the  de- 
tails of  Bacchua's  expedition  to  India  (Nonnus,  xx,  253). 
Bacchus  also  smites  the  Hydaspes  with  a  rod,  and  passes 
over  dry-shod  (Nonnus,  xxiii,  115, 124, 156-188;  xxiv, 
41).  Even  the  smiting  of  the  rock  by  Moses  is  compared 
to  a  myth  recorded  in  Euripides  (Bacch.  v,  703);  to 
Bacchus  smiting  a  rock — not  indeed  in  his  own  person, 
but  by  the  instrumentality  of  his  priestess,  who  wielded 
the  thyrsus-rod — with  a  similar  result  of  water  flowing 
from  it.  These  attempts  to  neutralize  history  are  quoted 
simply  as  literary  curiosities,  and  they  show  by  what 
methods  it  was  thought  possible  to  establish  the  myth- 
ical origin  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  But  as  the 
historical  veracity  of  the  Gospel  history  can  alone  ac- 
count for  the  existence  and  subsistence  of  Christianity, 
so  the  past  and  present  influence  of  the  Mosaic  constitu- 
tion can  only  be  explained  by  the  strictly  historical 
character  of  its  beginnings. 

1.  There  are  two  main  characters  in  which  Moses  ap- 
pears, namely,  as  a  Leader  and  as  a  Prophet.  The  two 
are  more  frequently  combined  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West  Several  remarkable  instances  occur  in  the  his- 
tory of  Mohammedanism :  Mohammed  himself,  Abd-el- 
Kader  in  Algeria,  Shamyl  in  Circassia. 

(a.)  As  a  Leader  his  life  divides  itself  into  the  three 
epochs  of  the  march  te  Sinai,  the  march  from  Sinai 
to  Kadesh,  and  the  conquest  of  the  transjordanic  king- 
doms. Of  his  natural  gifts  in  this  capacity  we  have 
but  few  means  of  judging.  The  two  main  difficulties 
which  he  encountered  were  the  reluctance  of  the  people 
to  submit  to  his  guidance  and  the  impracticable  nature 
of  the  country  which  they  had  to  traverse.  The  pa- 
tience with  which  he  bore  their  murmurs  is  often  de- 
scribed— at  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  apostasy  of  the  golden 
calf  (tl|e  eccentric  Beke  contends  that  the  idol  was  a 
cone,  and  not  a  calf  [The  Idol  m  Horeb,  Lond.  1871]), 
at  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  at  the  complaints  of  Aaron 
and  Miriam  (see  below).  The  incidents  with  which 
his  name  was  specially  connected  both  in  the  sacred 
narrative  and  in  the  Jewish,  Arabian,  and  heathen  tra- 
ditions were  those  of  supplying  water  when  most  want- 
ed. This  is  the  only  point  in  his  life  noted  by  Tacitus, 
who  describes  him  as  guided  to  a  spring  of  water  by  a 
herd  of  wild  asses  (Hist,  v,  8).  In  the  Pentateuch  these 
supplies  of  water  take  place  at  Marah,  at  Horeb,  at  Ka- 
desh, and  in  the  land  of  Moab.  That  at  Marah  is  pro- 
duced by  the  sweetening  of  waters  through  a  tree  in 
the  desert ;  those  at  Horeb  and  at  Kadesh  by  the  open- 
ing of  a  rift  in  the  "rock"  and  in  the  "cliff;"  that  in 
Moab  by  the  united  efforts,  under  his  direction,  of  the 
chiefs  and  of  the  people  (Numb,  xxi,  18).  (See  Philo, 
V.  M.  i,  40.)  An  illustration  of  these  passages  is  to  be 
found  in  one  of  the  representations  of  Rameses  II  (con- 
temporary with  Moses),  in  like  manner  calling  out  wa- 
ter from  the  desert  rocks  (see  Brugsch,  Hist,  de  VEg.  i, 
153).  Of  the  first  three  of  these  incidents,  traditional 
sites,  bearing  his  name,  are  shown  in  the  desert  at  the 
present  day,  though  most  of  them  are  rejected  by  mod- 
ern travellers.  One  is  Ayun  Musa, "  the  wells  of  Mo- 
ses," immediately  south  of  Suez,  which  the  tradition 
(probably  from  a  confusion  with  Marah)  ascribes  to  the 
rod  of  Moses.  Of  the  water  at  Horeb,  two  memorials 
are  shown :  one  is  the  Shuk  Musa,  or  "  cleft  of  Moses," 
in  the  side  of  Mount  St.  Catharine ;  and  the  other  is  the 
remarkable  stone,  first  mentioned  expressly  in  the  Ko- 
ran (ii,  57),  which  exhibits  the  twelve  marks  or  mouths 
out  of  which  the  water  is  supposed  to  have  issued  for 
the  twelve  tribes  (Stanley,  Syr.  and  PaL  p.  46, 47;  also 
Wolff,  Travels,  p.  125, 2d  ed.).  The  fourth  is  the  cele- 
brated "  Sik,"  or  ravine,  by  which  Petra  is  approached 
from  the  east,  and  which,  from  the  story  of  its  being 
torn  open  by  the  rod  of  Moses,  has  given  his  name  (the 
Wady  Musa)  to  the  whole  valley.  The  quails  and  the 
manna  are  less  directly  ascribed  to  the  intercession  of 
Moses.  The  brazen  serpent  that  was  lifted  up  as  a  sign 
of  the  divine  protection  against  the  snakes  of  the  desert 


(Numb,  xxi,  8, 9)  was  directly  connected  with  his  name 
down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  nation  (2  Kings  xviii,  4; 
John  iii,  14).  Of  all  the  relics  of  his  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ark,  it  was  the  one  longest  preserved. 
See  Nbhushtak. 

The  route  through  the  wilderness  is  described  as 
having  been  made  under  his  guidance.  The  particular 
spot  of  the  encampment  was  fixed  by  the  cloudy  pillar ; 
but  the  direction  of  the  people,  first  to  the  Red  Sea  and 
then  to  Mount  Sinai  (where  he  had  been  before),  was 
communicated  through  Moses,  or  given  by  him.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  of  Memphis,  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea  was  effected  through  Moses's  knowledge  of 
the  movement  of  the  tide  (Euseb.  Prop,  Ev.  ix,  27). 
In  all  the  wanderings  from  Mount  Sinai  he  is  said 
to  have  had  the  assistance  of  Jethro.  In  the  Mussul- 
man legends,  as  if  to  avoid  this  appearance  of  human 
aid,  the  place  of  Jethro  is  taken  by  El  Khudhr,  the  mys- 
terious benefactor  of  mankind  (D'Herbelot,  s.  v.  Mouesa). 
On  approaching  Palestine  the  office  of  the  leader  be- 
comes blended  with  that  of  the  general  or  the  conquer- 
or. By  Moses  the  spies  were  sent  to  explore  the  coun- 
try. Against  his  advice  took  place  the  first  disastrous 
battle  at  Hormah.  To  his  guidance  is  ascribed  the  cir- 
cuitous route  by  which  the  nation  approached  Palestine 
from  the  east,  and  to  his  generalship  the  two  successive 
campaigns  in  which  Sihon  and  Og  were  defeated.  The 
narrative  is  told  so  shortly  that  we  are  in  danger  of  for- 
getting that,  at  this  last  stage  of  his  life,  Moses  must 
have  been  as  much  a  conqueror  and  victorious  soldier 
as  Joshua. 

(5.)  His  character  as  a  Prophet  is,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  more  distinctly  brought  out.  He  is  the  first 
as  he  is  the  greatest  example  of  a  prophet  in  the  O.  T. 
The  name  is,  indeed,  applied  to  Abraham  before  (Gen. 
xx,  7),  but  so  casually  as  not  to  enforce  our  attention. 
But  in  the  case  of  Moses  it  is  given  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis. In  a  certain  sense  he  appears  as  the  centre  of 
a  prophetic  circle,  now  for  the  first  time  named.  His 
brother  and  sister  were  both  endowed  with  prophetic 
gifts,  Aaron's  fluent  speech  enabled  him  to  act  the 
part  of  prophet  for  Moses  in  the  first  instance ;  and  Mir- 
iam is  expressly  called  "  the  Prophetess."  The  seven- 
ty elders,  and  Eldad  and  Medad  also,  all  *'  prophesied" 
(Numb,  xi,  25-27).  But  Moses  (at  least  after  the  ex- 
odus) rose  high  above  all  these.  The  others  are  spoken 
of  as  more  or  less  inferior.  Their  communications  were 
made  to  them  in  dreams  and  figures  (Deut.  xiii,  1-4 ; 
Numb,  xii,  6).  But  "  Moses  was  not  so."  With  him 
the  divine  revelations  were  made  "mouth  to  mouth, 
even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches,  and  the  si- 
militude of  Jehovah  shall  he  behold"  (Numb,  xii,  8). 
In  the  Mussulman  legends  his  surname  is  Kelim  Allah, 
"  the  spoken  to  by  God."  Of  the  especial  modes  of  this 
more  direct  communication  four  great  examples  are 
given,  corresponding  to  four  critical  epochs  in  his  his- 
torical career,  which  help  us  in  some  degree  to  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  these  expressions  in  the  sacred 
text.    See  Prophet. 

(1.)  The  appearance  of  the  divine  Presence  in  the 
flaming  acacia-tree  has  already  been  noticed.  The  usu- 
al pictorial  representations  of  that  scene — of  a  winged 
human  form  in  the  midst  of  the  bush — belong  to  Philo 
(V. M.  i,  12),  not  to  the  Bible.  No  form  is  described. 
"  The  angel"  or  "  messenger"  is  spoken  of  as  being  "  in 
the  flame."  On  this  it  was  that  Moses  was  afraid  to 
look,  and  hid  his  face  in  order  to  hear  the  divine  voice 
(Exod.  iii,  2-6).    See  Burning  Bush. 

(2.)  In  the  giving  of  the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai,  the 
outward  form  of  the  revelation  was  a  thick  darkness, 
as  of  a  thunder-cloud,  out  of  which  proceeded  a  voice 
(Exod.  xix,  19 ;  xx,  21).  The  revelation  on  this  occasion 
was  especially  of  the  name  of  Jehovah.  Outside  this 
cloud  Moses  himself  remained  on  the  mountain  (Exod. 
xxiv,  1, 2, 15),  and  received  the  voice,  as  from  the  cloud, 
which  revealed  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  a  short 
code  of  laws  in  addition  (Exod.  xx-xxiii).    On  two 
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occasions  he  is  described  as  having  penetrated  within 
the  darkness,  and  remained  there  successively  for  two 
periods  of  forty  days,  spent  in  seclusion  and  fasting 
(Exod.  xxiv,  18 ;  xxxiv,  28).  On  the  first  occasion  he 
received  instructions  respecting  the  tabernacle,  from  **  a 
pattern  showed  to  him"  (xxv,  9,  40 ;  xxvi,  xxvii),  and 
respecting  the  priesthood  (xxviii-xxxi).  Of  the  sec- 
ond occasion  hardly  anything  is  told  us  (see  Ortlob,  De 
jejunio  Mosis  [Lips.  1702]).  But  each  of  these  periods 
was  concluded  by  the  production  of  the  two  slabs  or  ta- 
bles of  granite  containing  the  successive  editions  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  (Exod.  xxxii,  15, 16).  On  the  first 
of  the  two  occasions  the  ten  moral  commandments  are 
undoubtedly  those  commonly  so  called  (comp.  Exod. 
xx,  1-17;  xxxii,  15;  Deut.  v,  6-22).  On  the  second 
occasion  some  interpreters  (taking  the  literal  sense  of 
Exod.  xxxiv,  27,  28)  hold  that  they  were  the  ten 
(chiefly)  ceremonial  commandments  of  Exod.  xxxiv, 
14-26;  but  they  were  evidently  the  same  as  before. 
The  first  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  the  writing 
of  God  (Exod.  xxxi,  18 ;  xxxii,  16 ;  Deut.  v,  22) ;  with 
respect  to  the  second,  the  phraseology  is  ambiguous 
("  he  wrote,"  Exod.  xxxiv,  28),  and  hence  some  have 
held  them  to  be  merely  the  writing  of  Moses — contra- 
ry, however,  to  the  language  of  Exod.  xxxiv,  1.  See 
Law  of  Moses. 

(3.)  It  was  nearly  at  the  close  of  those  communica- 
tions in  the  mountains  of  Sinai  that  an  especial  revela- 
tion was  made  to  him  personally,  answering  in  some 
degree  to  that  which  first  called  him  to  his  mission.  In 
the  despondency  produced  by  the  apostasy  of  the  molten 
calf,  be  besought  Jehovah  to  show  him  "his  glory." 
The  wish  was  thoroughly  Egyptian.  The  same  is  re- 
corded of  Amenopb,  the  Pharaoh  preceding  the  exodus. 
But  the  divine  answer  is  thoroughly  Biblical  It  an- 
nounced that  an  actual  vision  of  God  was  impossible. 
"  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face ;  for  there  shall  no  man 
sec  my  face  and  live."  lie  was  commanded  to  come 
absolutely  alone.  Even  the  flocks  and  herds  which  fed 
in  the  neighboring  valleys  were  to  be  removed  out  of 
the  sight  of  the  mountain  (Exod.  xxxiii,  18, 20 ;  xxxiv, 
1,3).  He  took  his  place  on  a  well-known  or  prominent 
rock  ("the  rock")  (xxxiii,  21).  The  cloud  passed  by 
(xxxiii,  22;  xxxiv,  5).  A  voice  proclaimed  the  two 
immutable  attributes  of  God,  Justice  and  Love,  in  words 
which  became  part  of  the  religious  creed  of  Israel  and 
of  the  world  (xxxiv,  6,  7).  The  importance  of  this  in- 
cident in  the  life  of  Moses  is  attested  not  merely  by  the 
place  which  it  occupies  in  the  sacred  record,  but  by  the 
deep  hold  that  it  has  taken  of  the  Mussulman  tradi- 
tions and  the  local  legends  of  Mount  Sinai.  It  is  told, 
with  some  characteristic  variations,  in  the  Koran  (vii, 
139),  and  is  commemorated  in  the  Mussulman  chapel 
erected  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  from  this 
incident  (rather  than  from  any  other)  has  taken  the 
name  of  the  Mountain  of  Moses  (Jebel  Musa).  A  cavity 
is  shown  in  the  rock  as  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
back  of  Moses  when  he  shrank  from  the  divine  glory 
(Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  80).  See  Steraler,  De  Mose  Mo- 
vant atergo  vidente  (Lips.  1730).     See  Sinai. 

(4.)  The  fourth  mode  of  divine  manifestation  was 
that  which  is  described  as  commencing  at  this  junc- 
ture, and  which  continued  with  more  or  less  uniformity 
through  the  rest  of  his  career.  Immediately  after  the 
catastrophe  of  the  worship  of  the  calf,  and  apparently 
in  consequence  of  it,  Moses  removed  the  chief  tent  out- 
side the  camp,  and  invested  it  with  a  sacred  character 
under  the  name  of  "  the  Tent  or  Tabernacle  of  the  Con- 
gregation" (xxxiii,  7).  This  tent  became  henceforth 
the  chief  scene  of  his  communications  with  God.  He 
left  the  camp,  and  it  is  described  how,  as  in  the  expec- 
tation of  some  great  event,  all  the  people  rose  op  and 
stood  every  man  at  his  tent  door,  and  looked— gazing 
after  Moses  until  he  disappeared  within  the  tent  As 
he  disappeared  the  entrance  was  closed  behind  him  by 
the  cloudy  pillar,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  people  pros- 
trated themselves  (xxxiii,  10).    The  communications 


within  the  tent  are  described  as  being  still  more  inti- 
mate than  those  on  the  mountain.  "Jehovah  spake 
unto  Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his 
friend"  (xxxiii,  11).  He  was  apparently  accompanied 
on  these  mysterious  visits  by  his  attendant  Hoahea  (or 
Joshua),  who  remained  in  the  tent  after  his  master  had 
left  it  (xxxiii,  11).  All  the  revelations  contained  in 
the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers  seem  to  have  been 
made  in  this  manner  (Lev.  i,  1;  Numb,  i,  1). 

It  was  during  these  communications  that  a  peculiar- 
ity is  mentioned  which  apparently  had  not  been  seen 
before.  It  was  on  his  final  descent  from  Mount  Sinai, 
after  his  second  long  seclusion,  that  a  splendor  shone  on 
his  face,  as  if  from  the  glory  of  the  divine  Presence.  It 
is  from  the  Vulgate  translation  of  "ray"  Opp),  "cornu- 
tam  habens  faciem,"  that  the  conventional  representa- 
tion of  the  horru  of  Moses  has  arisen.  See  Zeibich,  De 
radiants  Mosis  facie  (Gera,  1764).  The  rest  of  the  story 
is  told  so  differently  in  the  different  versions  that  both 
must  be  given.  (1.)  In  the  A.V.  and  most  Protestant 
versions  Moses  is  said  to  wear  a  veil  in  order  to  hide 
the  splendor.  In  order  to  produce  this  sense,  the  A.  V. 
of  Exod.  xxxiii,  84  reads,  "and  [till]  Moses  had  done 
speaking  with  them" — and  other  versions,  "he  had  put 
on  the  veiL"  (2.)  In  the  Sept.  and  the  Vulgate,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  said  to  put  on  the  veil,  not  during,  but 
after,  the  conversation  with  the  people — in  order  to  hide, 
not  the  splendor,  but  the  vanishing  away  of  the  splen- 
dor; and  to  have  worn  it  till  the  moment  of  his  return 
to  the  divine  Presence  in  order  to  rekindle  the  light 
there.  With  this  reading  agrees  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  words,  and  it  is  this  rendering  of  the 
sense  which  is  followed  by  Paul  in  2  Cor.  iii,  13, 14, 
where  he  contrasts  the  fearlessness  of  the  apostolic 
teaching  with  the  concealment  of  that  of  the  O.  T. : 
"  We  have  no  fear,  as  Moses  had,  that  our  glory  will 
pass  away." 

(5.)  There  is  another  form  of  the  prophetic  gift  in 
which  Moses  more  nearly  resembles  the  later  prophets, 
namely,  as  a  writer.  We  need  not  here  determine 
(what  is  best  considered  under  the  several  books  which 
bear  his  name,  Pentateuch,  etc)  the  extent  of  his  au- 
thorship, or  the  period  at  which  these  books  were  put 
together  in  their  present  form.  He  is  also  traditionally 
connected  with  the  first  draft  at  least  of  the  book  of 
Job  (q.  v.).  Eupolemus  (Euseb.  Prop,  Ev.  ix,  26)  makes 
him  the  author  of  letters.  But  of  this  the  Hebrew  nar- 
rative gives  no  indication.  There  are  two  portions  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  two  only,  of  which  the  actual  writ" 
ing  is  ascribed  to  Moses :  1st,  the  second  edition  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  (Exod.  xxxiv,  28);  2d,  the  regis- 
ter of  the  stations  in  the  wilderness  (Numb,  xxxiii,  1). 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  prophetical  office,  as  represented 
in  the  history  of  Moses,  included  the  poetical  form  of 
composition  which  characterizes  the  Jewish  prophecy 
generally.  These  poetical  utterances,  whether  connect- 
ed with  Moses  by  ascription  or  by  actual  authorship, 
enter  so  largely  into  the  full  Biblical  conception  of  his 
character  that  they  must  here  be  mentioned. 

[1.]  "  The  song  which  Moses  and  the  children  of  Is- 
rael sung"  (after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  Exod.  xv, 
1-19).  It  is  unquestionably  the  earliest  written  account 
of  that  event ;  and,  although  it  may  hare  been  in  part, 
according  to  the  conjectures  of  Ewald  and  Bunsen, 
adapted  to  the  sanctuary  of  Gerizim  and  Shilob,  yet  its 
framework  and  ideas  are  essentially  Mosaic  It  is  prob- 
ably this  song  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Rev.  xv,  2, 
3 :  "  They  stand  on  the  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire 
.  .  .  and  sing  the  song  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God." 

[2.]  A  fragment  of  a  war-song  against  Amalek  (Exod. 
xvii,  16) : 

"  As  the  hand  is  on  the  throne  of  Jehovah, 
So  will  Jehovah  war  with  Amalek 
From  generation  to  generation." 

[3.]  A  fragment  of  a  lyrical  bant  of  indignation 
(Ex<xLxxii,18); 
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"  Not  the  voice  of  them  that  shoot  for  mastery, 
Nor  the  voice  of  them  that  cry  for  being  overcome, 
Bat  the  noise  of  them  that  sing  do  I  hear." 

[4.]  Probably,  either  from  him  or  his  immediate  pro- 
phetic followers,  the  fragments  of  war-songs  in  Numb. 
xxi,  14, 15,  27-30,  preserved  in  the  "  book  of  the  wars 
of  Jehovah/'  Numb,  xxi,  14 ;  and  the  address  to  the 
well,  xxi,  16, 17, 18. 

[5.]  The  song  of  Moses  (Deut  xxxiii,  1-43),  setting 
forth  the  greatness  and  the  failings  of  Israel.  It  is  re- 
markable as  bringing  oat  with  much  force  the  idea  of 
God  as  the  Rock  (xxxii,  4, 15, 18, 30, 81, 37).  The  spe- 
cial allusions  to  the  pastoral  riches  of  Israel  point  to  the 
transjordanic  territory  as  the  scene  of  its  composition 
(xxxii,  13, 14). 

[6.  ]  The  blessing  of  Hoses  on  the  tribes  (Deut,  xxxiii, 
1-29).  If  there  are  some  allusions  in  this  psalm  to  cir- 
cumstances only  belonging  to  a  later  time  (such  as  the 
migration  of  Dan,  xxxiii,  22),  yet  there  is  no  one  in 
whose  mouth  it  could  be  so  appropriately  placed  as  in 
that  of  the  great  leader  on  the  eve  of  the  final  conquest 
of  Palestine.  This  poem,  combined  with  the  similar 
blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix),  embraces  a  complete  col- 
lective view  of  the  characteristics  of  the  tribes.  See 
Vock,  Mosis  canticum  cygneum  (NordL  1861);  Kamp- 
hausen,  Das  Lied  Mosis  erkldrt  (Leipa,  1862). 

[7.]  The  90th  Psalm,  "A  prayer  of  Moses,  the  man 
of  God."  The  title,  like  all  the  titles  of  the  Psalms,  is 
of  doubtful  authority — and  the  psalm  has  often  been  re- 
ferred to  a  later  author.  But  Ewafd  (Psalmen,  p.  91) 
thinks  that,  even  though  this  be  the  case,  it  still  breathes 
the  spirit  of  the  venerable  lawgiver.  There  is  some- 
thing extremely  characteristic  of  Moses  in  the  view 
taken,  as  from  the  summit  or  base  of  Sinai,  of  the  eter- 
nity of  God,  greater  even  than  the  eternity  of  moun- 
tains, in  contrast  with  the  fleeting  generations  of  man. 
One  expression  in  the  psalm,  as  to  the  limit  of  human 
life  (seventy,  or  at  most  eighty  years),  in  ver.  10,  would, 
if  it  be  Mosaic,  fix  its  date  to  the  stay  at  Sinai.  Jerome 
(A  dv.  Ruffiru  i,  13),  on  the  authority  of  Origen,  ascribes 
the  next  eleven  psalms  to  Moses.  Cosmos  (Cosmogr.  v, 
223)  supposes  that  it  is  by  a  younger  Moses  of  the  time 
of  David. 

How  far  the  gradual  development  of  these  revelations 
or  prophetic  utterances  had  any  connection  with  Moses's 
own  character  and  history,  the  materials  are  not  such  as 
to  justify  any  decisive  judgment.  His  Egyptian  edu- 
cation must,  on  the  one  hand,  have  supplied  him  with 
much  of  the  ritual  of  the  Israelittsh  worship.  The  co- 
incidences between  the  arrangements  of  the  priesthood, 
the  dress,  the  sacrifices,  the  ark,  etc.,  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, are  decisive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proclamation 
of  the  unity  of  God,  not  merely  as  a  doctrine  confined 
to  the  priestly  order,  but  communicated  to  the  whole 
nation,  implies  distinct  antagonism,  almost  a  conscious 
recoil  against  the  Egyptian  system.  The  absence  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  (without  adopting  to  its  full 
extent  the  paradox  of  Warburton)  proves  at  least  a  re- 
markable independence  of  the  Egyptian  theology,  in 
which  that  great  doctrine  held  so  prominent  a  place. 
Some  modern  critics  have  supposed  that  the  Levitical 
ritual  was  an  after-growth  of  the  Mosaic  system,  neces- 
sitated or  suggested  by  the  incapacity  of  the  Israelites 
to  retain  the  higher  and  simpler  doctrine  of  the  divine 
unity — as  proved  by  their  return  to  the  worship  of  the 
Heliopolitan  calf  under  the  sanction  of  the  brother  of 
Moses  himself.  There  is  no  direct  statement  of  this  con- 
nection in  the  sacred  narrative ;  but  there  are  indirect 
indications  of  it  sufficient  to  give  some  color  to  such  an 
explanation.  The  event  itself  is  described  as  a  crisis  in 
the  life  of  Moses,  almost  equal  to  that  in  which  he  re- 
ceived his  first  calL  In  an  agony  of  rage  and  disap- 
pointment he  destroyed  the  monument  of  his  first  reve- 
lation (Exod.  xxxii,  19).  He  threw  up  his  sacred  mis- 
sion (ib.  82).  He  craved  and  he  received  a  new  and 
special  revelation  of  the  attributes  of  God  to  console  him 
(ib.  xxxiii,  18).    A  fresh  start  was  made  in  his  career 


(ib.  xxxiv,  29).  His  relation  with  his  countrymen 
henceforth  became  more  awful  and  mysterious  (ib.  32- 
35).  In  point  of  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  details  of 
the  Levitical  system  were  subsequent  to  this  catastro- 
phe. The  institution  of  the  Levitical  tribe  grew  di- 
rectly out  of  it  (xxxii,  26).  The  inferiority  of  this  part 
of  the  system  to  the  rest  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
prophets,  and  expressly  connected  with  the  idolatrous 
tendencies  of  the  nation.  "Wherefore  I  gave  them 
statutes  that  were  not  good,  and  judgments  whereby 
they  should  not  live"  (Ezek.  xx,  25).  "I  spake  not 
unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them  in  the  day  that 
I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning 
bumt-offerings  or  sacrifices"  (Jer.  vii,  22).  Other  por- 
tions of  the  law,  such  as  the  regulations  of  slavery,  of 
blood-feud,  of  clean  and  unclean  food,  were  probably 
taken,  with  the  necessary  modifications,  from  the  cus- 
toms of  the  desert-tribes.  But  the  distinguishing  feat- 
ures of  the  law  of  Israel,  which  have  remained  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  Christendom,  are  peculiarly  Mosaic — 
the  Ten  Commandments;  and  the  general  spirit  of  jus- 
tice, humanity,  and  liberty  that  pervades  even  the  more 
detailed  and  local  observances  is  equally  indicative  of 
a  new  era  in  legislation. 

The  prophetic  office  of  Moses,  however,  can  only  be 
fully  considered  in  connection  with  his  whole  character 
and  appearance.  "  By  a  prophet  Jehovah  brought  Is- 
rael out  of  Egypt,  and  by  a  prophet  was  he  preserved" 
(Hos.  xii,  18).  He  was,  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  himself, 
the  founder  and  representative  of  his  people;  and  in 
accordance  with  this,  complete  identification  of  himself 
with  his  nation  is  the  only  strong  personal  trait  which 
we  are  able  to  gather  from  his  history.  "The  man 
Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all  the  men  that  were 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth"  (Numb,  xii,  3).  The  word 
"  meek"  is  hardly  an  adequate  reading  of  the  Hebrew 
term  132,  which  should  be  rather  "much  enduring;" 
and,  in  fact,  his  onslaught  on  the  Egyptian,  and  his  sud- 
den dashing  of  the  tables  on  the  ground,  indicate  rather 
the  reverse  of  what  we  should  call "  meekness."  It  rep- 
resents what  we  should  now  designate  by  the  word 
"disinterested."  All  that  is  told  of  him  indicates  a 
withdrawal  of  himself,  a  preference  of  the  cause  of  his 
nation  to  his  own  interests,  which  makes  him  the  most 
complete  example  of  Jewish  patriotism.  He  joins  his 
countrymen  in  their  degrading  servitude  (Exod.  ii,  11; 
v,  4).  He  forgets  himself  to  avenge  their  wrongs  (ii, 
14).  He  desires  that  his  brother  may  take  the  lead 
instead  of  himself  (Exod.  iv,  13).  He  wishes  that  not 
he  only,  but  that  all  the  nation  were  gifted  alike :  "En- 
viest  thou  for  my  sake?"  (Numb,  xi,  29).  When  the 
offer  is  made  that  the  people  should  be  destroyed,  and 
that  he  should  be  made  "  a  great  nation"  (Exod.  xxxii, 
10),  he  prays  that  they  may  be  forgiven — "  if  not,  blot 
me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast  writ- 
ten" (xxxii,  32).  His  sons  were  not  raised  to  honor. 
The  leadership  of  the  people  passed,  after  his  death,  to 
another  tribe.  In  the  books  which  bear  his  name,  Abra- 
ham, and  not  himself,  appears  as  the  real  father  of  the 
nation.  In  spite  of  his  great  pre-eminence,  they  are 
never  "  the  children  of  Moses." 

2.  In  the  O.T.  the  name  of  Moses  does  not  occur  so 
frequently  after  the  close  of  the  Pentateuch  as  might 
be  expected.  In  the  Judges  it  occurs  only  once — in 
speaking  of  the  wandering  Levite  Jonathan,  his  grand- 
son. In  the  Hebrew  copies,  followed  by  the  A.  V.,  it 
has  been  superseded  by  "  Manasseh,"  in  order  to  avoid 
throwing  discredit  on  the  family  of  so  great  a  man. 
See  Manassrh,  2.  In  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets, 
however,  he  is  frequently  named  as  the  chief  of  the 
prophets. 

In  the  N.  T.  he  is  referred  to  partly  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  law — as  in  the  numerous  passages  cited 
above — and  in  the  vision  of  the  transfiguration,  where 
he  appears  side  by  side  with  Elijah.  It  is  possible  that 
the  peculiar  word  rendered  "decease"  (t Woe)  — used 
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only  in  Luke  ix,  31,  and  in  2  Pet.  i,  15,  where  it  may 
have  been  drawn  from  the  context  of  the  transfigura- 
tion— was  suggested  by  the  exodus  of  Moses.  As  the 
author  of  the  Law,  he  is  contrasted  with  Christ,  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Go9pel:  "The  law  was  given  by  Moses" 
(John  i,  17).  The  ambiguity  and  transitory  nature  of 
his  glory  is  set  against  the  permanence  and  clearness  of 
Christianity  (2  Cor.  iii,  13-18),  and  his  mediatorial  char- 
acter ("  the  law  in  the  hand  of  a  mediator")  against  the 
unbroken  communication  of  God  in  Christ  (Gal.  iii,  19). 
His  "  service"  of  God  is  contrasted  with  Christ's  sonship 
(Heb.  iii,  6,  6).  But  he  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  likeness 
of  Christ;  and  as  this  is  a  point  of  view  which  has  been 
almost  lost  in  the  Church,  compared  with  the  more  fa- 
miliar comparisons  of  Christ  to  Adam,  David,  Joshua, 
and  vet  has  as  firm  a  basis  in  fact  as  anv  of  them,  it 
mav  be  well  to  draw  it  out  in  detail. 

[1.]  Moses  is,  as  it  would  seem,  the  only  character  of 
the  O.  T.  to  whom  Christ  expressly  likens  himself— 
"Moses  wrote  of  me"  (John  v,  46).  It  is  uncertain  to 
what  passage  our  Lord  alludes,  but  the  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  the  true  one — that  it  is  the  remarkable  pre- 
diction in  Deut.  xviii,  15,  18, 19— "The  Lord  thy  God 
will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee, 
from  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me ;  unto  him  ye  shall 
hearken. ...  I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among 
their  brethren,  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  in 
his  mouth;  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I 
shall  command  him.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that 
whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words  which  he 
shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him."  This 
passage  is  also  expressly  quoted  by  Stephen  (Acts  vii, 
37),  and  it  is  probably  in  allusion  to  it  that  at  the 
transfiguration,  in  the  presence  of  Moses  and  Elijah, 
the  words  were  uttered,  "  Hear  ye  him."  It  suggests 
three  main  points  of  likeness : 

(a.)  Christ  was,  like  Moses,  the  great  Prophet  of  the 
people — the  last,  as  Moses  was  the  first.  In  greatness 
of  position  none  came  between  them.  Only  Samuel 
and  Elijah  could  by  any  possibility  be  thought  to  fill 
the  place  of  Moses,  and  they  only  in  a  very  secondary 
degree.  Christ  alone  appears,  like  Moses,  as  the  Reveal- 
er  of  a  new  name  of  God — of  a  new  religious  society  on 
earth.  The  Israelites  "  were  baptized  unto  Moses"  (1 
Cor.  x,  2).  The  Christians  were  baptized  unto  Christ. 
There  is  no  other  name  in  the  Bible  that  could  be  used 
in  like  manner.    See  Prophet. 

(5.)  Christ,  like  Moses,  is  a  Lawgiver :  "  Him  shall  ye 
hear."  His  whole  appearance  as  a  Teacher,  differing  in 
much  besides,  has  this  in  common  with  Moses,  unlike 
the  other  prophets,  that  he  lays  down  a  code,  a  law,  for 
his  followers.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  almost  inev- 
itably suggests  the  parallel  of  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai. 

(c)  Christ,  like  Moses,  was  a  Prophet  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  nation — "  from  their  brethren."  As  Moses  was 
the  entire  representative  of  his  people,  feeling  for  them 
more  than  for  himself,  absorbed  in  their  interests,  hopes, 
and  fears,  so,  with  reverence  be  it  said,  was  Christ.  The 
last  and  greatest  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  he  was  not 
only  a  Jew  by  descent,  but  that  Jewish  descent  is  in- 
sisted upon  as  an  integral  part  of  his  appearance.  Two 
of  the  Gospels  open  with  his  genealogy.  "  Of  the  Is- 
raelites came  Christ  after  the  flesh"  (Rom.  ix,  5).  He 
wept  and  lamented  over  his  country.  He  confined  him- 
self during  his  life  to  its  needs.  He  was  not  sent 
"  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel"  (Matt. 
xv,  24).  It  is  true  that  his  absorption  into  the  Jewish 
nationality  was  but  a  symbol  of  his  absorption  into  the 
far  wider  and  deeper  interests  of  all  humanity.  But  it 
is  only  by  understanding  the  one  that  we  are  able  to 
understand  the  other;  and  the  life  of  Moses  is  the  best 
means  of  enabling  us  to  understand  them  both. 

[2.]  In  Heb.  iii,  1-19 ;  xii,  24^29 ;  Acts  vii,  37,  Christ 
is  described,  though  more  obscurely,  as  the  Moses  of  the 
new  dispensation— as  the  Apostle,  or  Messenger,  or  Me- 
diator of  God  to  the  people — as  the  Controller  and  Lead- 
er of  the  flock  or  household  of  God.     No  other  person 


in  the  O.  T.  could  have  furnished  this  parallel.  In  both 
the  revelation  was  communicated  partly  through  the  life, 
partly  through  the  teaching;  but  in  both  the  prophet 
was  incessantly  united  with  the  Guide,  the  Ruler,  the 
Shepherd.     See  Mediatou. 

[3.]  The  details  of  their  lives  are  sometimes,  though 
not  often,  compared.  Stephen  (Acts  vii,  24-28,  35) 
dwells,  evidently  with  this  view,  on  the  likeness  of  Mo- 
ses in  striving  to  act  as  a  peacemaker,  and  in  being 
misunderstood  and  rejected  on  that  very  account.  The 
death  of  Moses,  especially  as  related  by  Josephus  (ut 
sup.),  immediately  suggests  the  ascension  of  Christ; 
and  the  retardation  of  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church 
till  after  its  Founder  was  withdrawn  gives  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  material  resemblance.  But  this,  though  dwelt 
upon  iu  the  services  of  the  Church,  has  not  been  ex- 
pressly laid  down  in  the  Bible. 

In  Jude  9  is  an  allusion  to  an  altercation  between 
Michael  and  Satan  over  the  body  of  Moses.  It  has 
been  endeavored  (by  reading  'lijaov  for  Mutvoiutf  to 
refer  this  to  Zech.  iii,  2.  But  it  probably  refers  to  a 
lost  apocryphal  book,  mentioned  by  Origen,  called  the 
"  Ascension  or  Assumption  of  Moses."  The  substance  of 
this  book  is  given  by  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudoepiffrapkus 
Vet.  Test,  i,  839-844.  The  "dispute  of  Michael  and 
Satan"  probably  had  reference  to  the  concealment  of 
the  body  to  prevent  idolatry.  Gal.  v,  6  is  by  several 
later  writers  said  to  be  a  quotation  from  the  "Revela- 
tion of  Moses"  (Fabricius,  ibid,  i,  838).  See  Revela- 
tions, Spurious. 

In  later  history  the  name  of  Moses  has  not  been  for- 
gotten. In  the  early  Christian  Church  he  appears  in 
the  Roman  catacombs  in  the  likeness  of  St.  Peter,  part- 
ly, doubtless,  from  his  being  the  leader  of  the  Jewish, 
as  Peter  of  the  Christian  Church,  partly  from  his  con- 
nection with  the  rock.  It  is  as  striking  the  rock  that 
he  appears  under  Peter's  name.  In  the  Jewish,  as  in 
the  Arabian  nation,  his  name  has  in  later  years  been 
more  common  than  in  former  ages,  though  never  oc- 
curring again  (perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  David,  and 
of  Peter  in  the  papacy,  from  motives  of  reverence)  in 
the  earlier  annals,  as  recorded  in  the  Bible.  Moses  Mai- 
monides,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  Musa  the  conqueror  of 
Spain,  are  obvious  instances.  Of  the  first  of  these  three 
a  Jewish  proverb  testifies  that  "  from  Moses  to  Moses 
there  was  none  like  Moses."  Numerous  traditions,  how- 
ever, as  might  have  been  expected,  and  as  has  repeat- 
edly been  indicated  above,  have  been  current  respecting 
so  celebrated  a  personage.  Some  of  these  were  kn«wn 
to  the  ancient  Jews,  but  roost  of  them  occur  in  later 
rabbinical  writers  (comp.  Philo,  De  Vita  Mosis,  c.  iii ; 
Joseph.  A  nt.  ii,  9  sq. ;  Bartolocci,  BiUiotheca  Rabbimca, 
iv,  115  sq.).  The  name  of  Moses  is  celebrated  among 
the  Arabs  also,  and  is  the  nucleus  of  a  mass  of  legends 
(comp.  Hottinger,  Historia  Oriental™,  p.  80  sq. ;  Abul- 
feda,  A  nieislam.  p.  31).  These  Mussulman  traditions  are 
chiefly  exaggerations  of  the  O.-T.  accounts.  But  there 
are  some  stories  independent  of  the  Bible.  One  is  the 
striking  story  (Koran,  xviii,  65-80)  on  which  is  founded 
Parnell's  Jlermit.  Another  is  the  proof  given  by  Moses 
of  the  existence  of  God  to  the  atheistic  king  (Chardin, 
x,  836,  and  in  Fabricius,  p.  836).  The  Greek  and  Roman 
classics  repeatedly  mention  Moses  (see  Grotius,  De  re- 
nt, rel.  Chr.  i,  16;  Hase,  in  the  Bibiioth.  Brem.  vi,  769 
sq.),  but  their  accounts  contain  the  authentic  Biblical 
history  in  a  greatly  distorted  form.  See  the  collection 
of  Meier,  Judaica,  sen  veterum  Scriptorum  prqfanorum 
de  Rebus  Judaicis  Fragmenta  (Jens,  1832) ;  also  those 
from  Tacitus,  by  MUller,  in  the  Stud.  u.  KriL  1843,  p. 
893-8.  There  are,  likewise,  as  above  intimated,  tra- 
ditionally ascribed  to  Moses  several  apocryphal  books, 
as  "  an  Apocalypse,  or  Little  Genesis,"  the  "  Ascension 
or  Assumption* of  Moses,"  and  the  "Mysterious  Books 
of  Moses,"  supposed  to  have  been  fabricated  in  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity  (see  Fabricius's  Codex  Pseudaepi- 
graphus  Vet.  Testamenti,  and  Whiston's  Collection  of 
A  uthentic  Records,  i,  449-65).    Lauth  (Moses  der  Ebr&- 
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er,  Munich,  1859)  thinks  he  has  discovered  traces  of 
the  history  and  name  of  Moses  in  two  of  the  Levden 
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papyri  written  in  the  hieratic  character  (comp.  Heath, 
The  Exodus  Papyri,  Lond.  1835). 

Concerning  the  life  and  work  of  Moses,  compare  also 
Warburton,  On  the  Divine  legation  of  Most* ;  Hess,  Ge- 
schichte Mosis  (Zurich,  1778) :  Xicmeyer,  Charakteristik 
der  Bibtly  iii,  23  sq. ;  Hufnagel,  Moseh  trie  er  sich  selbst 
Zeichnet  (Frckf.  1822);  Nork,  Leb.  Mos.  (Lips.  1838); 
Ewald,  1st.  (J each,  ii,  32  sq. ;  Schreiber,  AUgenu  Reli- 
gionslehre,  i,  1G6;  Kitto,  Daily  Bible  Illustrations,  vol. 
ii;  Hunter,  Sacred  Biography ;  T.  Smith,  Hist,  of  Mo- 
ses  (Edinb.  1859) ;  Breay,  Hist,  of  Moses  (Loud.  1846) ; 
Townsend,  Character  of  Moses  (Lond.  1813, 2  vols.  4to) ; 
Ross,  Hist,  of  Moses  (Edinb.  1837) ;  Anderson,  Life  of 
Moses  (Lond.  1834) ;  Plurotre,  Hist,  of  Moses  (Lond. 
1848);  Drasde,  Comparatio  Mosis  et  Ilomeri  (Viteb. 
1788);  Hagel,  Apologie  des  Moses  (Sulzbach,  1828); 
Moller,  De  Most  Philosophy  (Alt,  1701);  Schumann, 
Vita  Mosis  (Lips.  182G) ;  Keckendorf,  Das  Ijeben  Mosis, 
(Leips.  1867) ;  Clarke,  Ten  Great  Religions  (Bost.  1871), 
p.  409  sq.;  also  the  dissertations  referred  to  by  Fllrst, 
Bib.  Jud.  ii,  393  sq. 

MOSES,  ASCENSION  or  ASSUMPTION  OF.  See 
Revelations,  Spurious. 

MOSES,  BOOKS  OF.    See  Pentateuch. 

MOSES,  LAW  OF.    See  Law  of  Moses. 

Moses  is  the  name  of  several  patriarchs  of  the  Ar- 
menian Church. — 1,  was  bom  about  400  at  Manazgerd. 
After  entering  the  service  of  the  Church  he  rose  rapid- 
ly to  distinction,  and  in  457  became  patriarch.  He  was 
very  much  disliked  for  his  extreme  abnegation  of  all 
patriotic  feelings,  and  complete  submission  to  Ferozc, 
king  of  Persia,  who  then  ruled  Armenia.  Moses  was 
severe  upon  those  who  took  exception  to  his  rule,  and 
imprisoned  many  ecclesiastics  and  episcopal  dignitaries. 
He  died  in  465. —  2,  sjirnamed  Eghivartetsi,  after  his 
native  place,  was  born  in  510.  He  also  made  his  way 
rapidly  to  ecclesiastical  distinctions  after  entering  the 
service  of  the  Church,  and  finally,  in  551,  mounted  the 
throne  of  St.  Gregory.  He  is  the  founder  of  a  new 
calendar,  which  was  used  by  the  Armenians  for  several 
centuries.  Nothing  else  of  importance  is  to  be  noted 
during  his  rule  of  the  Armenian  Church.  He  died  in 
594  at  Tovin.  —  3,  surnamed  Dathevatse,  was  born  at 
Khodaran  about  1580.  In  his  youth  he  chose  a  seclud- 
ed life,  and  entered  the  monastery  of  Dathev,  whence 
his  surname.  He  was  chosen  to  the  patriarchate  in 
1629.  He  died  in  1633  at  Echmiajin.  See  St,  Mar- 
tin, Minwires  historiques  sur  VArmenk;  Neale,  Hist, 
of  East.  Ch.  (Armenia). 

Moses  Albelda  (called  also  Ben-Jacob),  a  Jewish 
theologian  of  some  note,  flourished  in  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  centurv  as  rabbi  of  the  Jews  of  Salonica  in 
Thessalonica.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works  in  the 
department  of  dogmatic  and  Biblical  theology,  amoqg 
which  special  mention  is  due  to  his  fT273  ©Tl,  a  hom- 
iletical  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  accompanied  by 
several  occasional  homilies  (Ven.  1603,  folio) :  —  hil? 
*P£P,  or  Disquisitions  on  the  Books  of  the  Law,  partly 
exegetical  and  partly  philosophical  (Ven.  1526, 1601,  foL). 

Moses  Botarel  (or  Botarelo),  a  Jewish  writer 
of  Spanish  birth,  who  flourished  in  the  15th  century,  is 
the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  famous  Book  Je- 
zirah  (q.  v.),  entitled  h^'s?  IK)  OVID,  which  he 
wrote  for  a  Christian  scholar,  Maestro  Juan,  in  1409,  and 
wherein  he  praises  philosophy,  speaks  of  Aristotle  as  of 
a  prophet,  and  maintains  that  philosophy  and  the  Kab- 
balah, propound  exactly  the  same  doctrines,  and  that  they 
only  cUffer  in  language  and  in  technical  terms.  In  this 
commentary  Moses  Botarel  shows  how,  by  fasting,  ablu- 
tions, prayer,  and  invocation  of  divine  and  angelic  names 
a  man  may  have  such  dreams  as  shall  disclose  to  him 
the  secrets  of  the  future,  and  quotes  in  confirmation  of 
his  opinions  such  ancient  authorities  as  Kab.  Ashi,  Saadia 


Gaon,  Hai  Gaon,  etc.,  whom  the  Kabbalah  claims  as  its 
great  pillars.  Botarel's  commentary  was  first  published 
with  the  text  of  the  Book  Jezira  and  other  commen- 
taries (Mantua,  1562;  Zolkiew,  1745;  and  in  Grodno, 
1806, 1820).  Moses  also  wrote  a  work  entitled  "p* 
I3B'^,  on  astrology,  redemption,  and  prophecies.  See 
Furet,  BiU.Jua\  i,  128;  Grate,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  viii,  106, 
107 ;  Ginsburg,  The  Kabbalah,  p.  122 ;  Jcllinek,  Bio- 
graph.  Skizzen.  vol  ii ;  Most  Botarel,  in  L.  B.  des  Or. 
1846,  No.  12;  Job.  Steudner,  Mos.  Botarel  de  mysterid 
Trinitatis  (Lat.  vers,  et  illustr.  [reprinted  in  his  Die 
judische  A  BC-Schule,  p.  27  j) ;  Cassel,  Leiffadenfur  jud. 
Gesch.  u.  IMeratur.  p.  75.     ( B.  P.) 

Moses  bar  -  Cepha,  an  Eastern  prelate  distin- 
guished as  an  author,  flourished  as  bishop  of  Bethchino, 
near  Mosul,  towards  the  close  of  the  9th  century.  Ac- 
cording to  Asscmani  (Bibl.  Orient,  ii,  218-19)  Moses  bar- 
Cepha  died  Feb.  12,903.  He  is  noted  for  his  compila- 
tion of  the  long  Syro-Jacobite  Liturgy,  which  Neale 
speaks  of  as  "not  without  its  beauty,  especially  in  the 
intercessory  portions."  Sec  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  ii,  91 ;  Hcnau- 
dot,  Hist.  Lit.  ii,  890 ;  Neale,  Introd.  East.  Church,  i,  329. 

Moses  ben-Chanoch,  a  Hebrew  savant  who 
flourished  in  Spain  in  the  second  half  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury, although  not  known  in  Jewish  literature  by  his 
writings,  holds,  nevertheless,  a  very  prominent  place  in 
the  history  of  Jewish  learning,  since  he  must  be  re- 
garded as  its  propagator  on  Spanish  soil.  While  the 
famed  Jewish  academies  of  Persia  and  Pumbedita  ex- 
isted, the  Jews  of  Spain  respected  them  as  the  head  of 
the  Hebrew  nation,  and  referred  every  weighty  point  or 
legal  difference  to  their  decision.  Notwithstanding  the 
distance  and  the  dangers  of  the  voyage,  they  sent  their 
sons  to  them  for  the  study  of  the  law  and  for  education. 
But  as  soon  as  the  Persian  dynasty  had  gained  the  cal- 
iphate, it  commenced  persecuting  the  Jews,  and,  with- 
out regard  to  the  flourishing  state  which  literature  had 
attained  in  those  academies,  it  expelled  the  Jews  from 
Babylon,  closed  the  renowned  Jewish  colleges,  and  dis- 
persed their  illustrious  teachers.  Four  of  these  learned 
men,  of  whom  R.  Moses  was  one,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
a  Spanish  corsair  about  the  year  A.D.  950,  who  was  des- 
patched by  Abderahman  from  Cordova  to  cruise  in  the 
sea  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  The  wife  of  Moses  ac- 
companied him  in  his  voyage.  The  high-minded  wom- 
an, dreading  defilement,  looked  to  her  husband  for  ad- 
vice, asking  in  Hebrew  whether  those  drowned  at  sea 
would  be  resuscitated  at  the  resurrection.  He  answered 
her  with  the  verse  of  the  psalm.  "The  Lord  said,  I  will 
bring  again  from  Bashan,  I  will  bring  again  from  the 
depths  of  the  sea."  On  hearing  this,  to  save  her 
honor,  she  plunged  into  the  sea  and  perished.  Moses 
was  brought  as  a  slave  to  Cordova,  and  redeemed, 
though  his  quality  was  unknown,  by  a  Jew.  One  day 
he  entered  the  college  clad  as  a  slave,  in  a  scanty  sack- 
cloth. The  discussion  was  on  a  difficult  passage  of  the 
treatise  Joma  (day  of  atonement).  After  listening  for 
some  time,  he  explained  it  so  satisfactorily  to  all  the 
students  present  that  R.  Nathan,  the  president  of  the 
college,  rose  from  his  seat,  and  said,  "  I  am  no  more 
judge;  yon  slave  in  sackcloth  is  my  master,  and  I  am 
his  scholar."  The  very  same  day  Moses  was  installed 
bv  acclamation  as  head  of  the  community,  and  with 
him  the  foundation  of  Jewish  learning  was  laid  in 
Spain.  The  fame  of  his  acquirements  spread  through- 
out Spain  and  the  West.  Numbers  flocked  from  all 
parts  to  receive  instruction  from  him,  and  thus  through 
this  man  "  the  light  of  learning,  which,  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  iron  age  of  Judaism  in  Babylonia,  by 
the  extinction  of  the  authority  of  the  Prince  of  the  Cap- 
tivity, the  dispersion  of  the  illustrious  teachers,  and  the 
final  closing  of  the  great  schools,  seemed  to  have  set  for- 
ever, suddenly  rose  again  in  the  West  in  renewed  and 
undiminished  splendor."  Moses  ben-Chanoch  died  in 
1104.  See  Griitz,  Geschichte  d.  Juden,  v,  310  sq.;  Jost, 
Geschichte  d.  Juden  u.  s.  Sekten,  ii,  400;  Dessauer,  Gc- 
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schichte  d.  Israeliten,  p.  281  sq. ;  Braunschweiger,  Ge- 
schichte  d.  Juden  in  den  romanischen  Staaten,  p.  22  sq. ; 
Basnage,  Hist,  of  the  Jew*,  p.  GOG  (Engl  transl.  by  Tay- 
lor) ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  iii,  156  sq.;  Da  Costa, 
Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  250  sq.;  id.  Hist,  of  the  Jews 
in  Spain,  p.  55  (EngL  transl  by  £.  D.  G.  M.  Kirwan, 
Cambridge,  1851) ;  Lindo,  Hist,  of  the  Jews  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  p.  45  sq. ;  Smucker,  Hist,  of  the  Modern 
Jews,  p.  112;  Ethcridge,  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Litera- 
ture, p.  244  sq.;  Finn,  Sephardim,  p.  150  sq.;  S.  Seck- 
ler,  in  Jewish  Messenger,  1874  ("  Some  Jewish  Rabbis"), 
art.  xv.     (a  P.) 

Moses  Chorenensis,  sumamed  "the  father  of 
poets  and  savans,"  an  Armenian  theologian,  flourished 
in  the  5th  century.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Mesrop  (q.  v.), 
and  besides  being  trained  by  that  learned  man,  enjoyed 
all  the  educational  advantages  which  he  could  secure  at 
Alexandria,  where  he  spent  seven  years  in  study  under 
Cyril  Alexandrinus,  and  others  equally  renowned.  He 
next  visited  Rome,  Athens,  and  Constantinople,  and  re- 
turned home  after  years  of  closest  application  in  those 
great  centres  of  learning.  He  entered  the  service  of 
the  Church,  and  was  shortly  promoted  to  the  bishopric 
of  Bagrevand.  During  the  rule  of  the  Persians  over 
his  native  country  he  refused  to  occupy  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal positions,  and  retired  to  the  wilderness.  He  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  120.  His  works  are  numerous. 
Among  his  ablest  are  the  History  of  Armenia,  written 
in  481  by  request  of  prince  Sabak,  which  covers  the  his- 
tory of  that  country  down  to  A.D.  441,  and  a  Manual  of 
Rhetoric.  He  also  devoted  much  time  to  the  writing 
of  hymns,  and  many  of  these  are  still  retained  in  the  di- 
vine service  of  the  Armenian  Church.  An  edition  of  his 
works,  excepting  only  fragments  and  hymns,  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1843.  See  Neale,  Hist,  of  the  East- 
ern Church  (Armenia) ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  iv, 
278 ;  Jahrbuch  deutsch.  Theol.  1868,  vol.  iv.     (J.  II.  W.) 

Moses  ha-Cohen  ben-Samuel  Gikatilla  (also 
called  Ibn-GikatiUa),  a  noted  Jewish  writer,  flourish- 
ed at  Cordova  near  the  opening  of  the  12th  century. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Ibn-Gauach,  and  is 
known  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  extensive  commen- 
tators and  grammarians,  though,  unfortunately  for  Bib- 
lical learning,  none  of  his  works  seem  to  be  extant. 
Only  fragments  of  his  are  preserved  in  the  writings  of 
other  commentators,  which  reveal  him  to  have  been  a 
superior  scholar  and  master  of  Biblical  lore.  Unlike 
most  of  the  interpreters  of  his  time,  he  endeavored  to 
explain  away  all  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  O.  T. 
(comp.  Aben-Ezra  on  Isou  xi),  and  assigned  the  author- 
ship of  some  psalms  to  the  Babylonian  captivity  (comp. 
Aben-Ezra  on  Psa.  xlu),  at  the  time  when  both  the 
Synagogue  and  the  Church  believed  that  the  whole 
Psalter  proceeded  from  David.  Like  Ibn-Saadia,  he 
frequently  departed  from  the  Masoretic  division  of  the 
text.  Thus  "PZlDnb,  at  the  end  of  v«r.  81,  in  Job 
xxxvi,  he  took  over  to  D**DD  i?,  in  the  following  verse ; 
i.  e. "  He  giveth  meat  in  abundance,  covering  the  hands 
with  light"  (comp.  also  Habak.  iii).  The  influence 
which  this  critic  must  have  exercised  upon  contem- 
porary and  subsequent  expositors  of  the  Bible  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact  that  the  eminent  Aben-Ezra 
quotes  his  work  so  largely.  He  is  generally  quoted  by 
Aben-Ezra  as  •HIBOn  *jrDrt  hEa  \  R.  Moses  ha- 
Cohen  ha-Sephardi,i.e.  the  Spaniard;  or*}riwft  ilDB  "I, 
R.  Moses  ha-Cohen;  or  *HnBDtt  FlBB  \  R.  Mose  ha- 
Scphardi;  or  simply  flCB  1,  R.  Mose.  These  different 
appellations  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  student  of 
Hebrew  exegesis  to  identify  this  celebrated  commenta- 
tor. Dr.  Ginsburg,  in  his  article  on  Gikatilla  in  Kitto, 
ii,  129,  gives  a  list  of  the  places  where  his  writings  are 
quoted  by  commentators.  It  is  more  complete  than  the 
list  furnished  by  Dukes,  Beitrage  zur  altesten  Auslegung 
(Stuttg.  1844),  ii,  180  sq. 


Moses  Cordovero  ben-Jacob  (also  called  i2e- 
mak=p'T3T\,  from  the  acrostic  of  his  name,  WXVHlp, 
R.  Moses  Cordovero),  a  Jewish  savant,  was  born  at  Cor- 
dova in  1522,  studied  the  Cabala  under  his  brother-in- 
law,  Solomon  Alkabaz,  and  very  soon  became  so  distin- 
guished as  a  Cabalist  and  author  that  his  fame  travelled 
to  Italy,  where  his  books  were  greedily  bought  Cor- 
dovero represents  the  Cabala  in  its  primitive  state,  since 
he  is  chiefly  occupied  with  its  scientific  speculations,  or 
the  speculative  Cabala  (rW^J  fiiap),  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  following  specimen  of  his  lucubrations  on  the 
nature  of  the  Deity.  "  The  knowledge  of  the  Creator 
is  different  from  that  of  the  creature,  since  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  knowledge  and  the  thing  known  are  dis- 
tinct, thus  leading  to  subjects  which  are  again  separate 
from  him.  This  is  described  by  the  three  expressions — 
cogitation,  the  cogitator,  and  the  cogitated  object.  Now 
the  Creator  is  himself  knowledge,  knowing,  and  the 
known  object.  His  knowledge  does  not  consist  in  the 
fact  that  he  directs  his  thoughts  to  things  without  him, 
since  in  comprehending  and  knowing  himself  he  com- 
prehends and  knows  everything  which  exists. ,  There 
is  nothing  which  is  not  united  with  him,  and  which  he 
does  not  find  in  his  own  substance.  He  is  the  arche- 
type of  all  things  existing,  and  all  things  are  in  him  in 
their  purest  and  most  perfect  form ;  so  that  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  creatures  consists  in  the  support  whereby 
they  are  united  to  the  primary  source  of  his  existence, 
and  they  sink  down  and  fall  from  that  perfect  and  lofty 
position  in  proportion  to  their  separation  from  him" 
(Parties  Rimmonim,  55  a).  He  died  in  1570.  Moses 
wrote  an  introduction  to  the  Cabala,  entitled  A  Sombre 
or  Sweet  Light,  or  2129  "liK  (first  published  in  Venice, 
1587,  then  in  Cracow,l647,  and  in  Ftlrth,  1701) :—  The 
Hook  of  Retirement,  or  "p  W»  I^O,  C&balistic  reflec- 
tions and  comments  on  ninety-nine  passages  of  the  Bi- 
ble fVenice,  1543):— The  Sacrifices  of  Peace,  or  "TOY 
O^BPttJ,  a  Cabalistic  exposition  of  the  Prayer-book 
(Lublin,  1613) :—  The  Plant  of  Deborah,  or  rnSri  iBtn, 

ten  chapters  on  ethics  in  the  Cabalistic  style  (Venice, 
1589;  Livomo,  1794);  but  his  principal  work  is  the 

Garden  of  Pomegranates,  or  D^Sl'SH  OT19,  which  con- 
sists of  thirteen  sections  or  gates  (D'HJO),  subdivided 
into  chapters,  and  discusses  the  Sephiroth,  the  divine 
names,  the  import  and  signification  of  the  letters,  etc 
(Cracow,  1591).  Excerpts  of  it  have  been  translated 
into  Latin  by  Bartolocci,  BibL  Magna  Rabbin,  iv,  281 
sq. ;  and  Knorr  von  Rosenroth,  Tractatus  de  A  mma  ex 
lihro  Pardes  Rimmonim,  in  his  Cabala  Denudato  (Suls- 
bach,  1677).  For  the  other  works  of  Cordovero,  see 
Fitrst,  BibLJud.  i,  187  sq.  'See  also  Steinschneidcr,  CataL 
Libr.  Hebr.  in  BibL  Bodleiana,  coL  1793,  etc. ;  De  Rossi, 
Dizionario  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  87  sq. ;  Etheridge,  ItUrod. 
to  Hebr.  Literat.  p.  359 ;  Ginsburg,  The  Kabbalah,  p.  132 
sq.  (Lond.  1865) :  Finn,  Sephardim,  p.  307  sq. ;  Lindo, 
The  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  359 ;  Basnage,  Hist,  of  the  Jews 
(Taylor's  transl.),  p.  703 ;  Jost,  Gesch.  <L  Juden  u.  s.  SeJs- 
ten,  iii,  137  sq. ;  Gratz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  ix,  444 ;  Zunz, 
Zur  Gesch.  u.  Literatur,  p.  294 ;  Die  Monatstage,  p.  85 
(Berlin,  1872).     (B.P.) 

Moses  de  Coney  -ben -Jacob  ben-Chayim 
(hah-Kohen  ben-Chananel),  the  most  celebrated  Jewish 
preacher  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  born  at  Coney,  not  far 
from  Soissons,  cir.  A.D.  1200.  He  severely  reprobated 
a  custom  then  prevalent  of  marrying  strange  women. 
He  often  preached  on  that  subject,  and  at  last  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  heard,  for  many  sent  away  the 
Gentile  wives  they  had  married.  He  travelled  much 
in  Spain  and  France,  and  taught  the  law,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  neglected  by  a  good  many  of  his  co-relig- 
ionists. He  died  in  1260.  Moses  is  the  author  of  a 
very  highly  esteemed  work,  called  the  Major  Book  of 
the  Commandments  (inift  nisi?  1$&,  called  a  ED,  Se- 
map, from  its  initials).    This  work  on  the  command- 
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meets  and  prohibitions  constats  of  sermons  which  he  de- 
livered on  his  journeys  through  the  south  of  France  and 
Spain  (1235-1246),  the  design  of  which  was  to  confirm 
his  brethren  in  the  ancient  faith,  since  the  orthodox 
religion  of  the  Jews  was  at  that  time  undermined 
by  the  philosophy  of  Maimonides.  The  work  which 
propounds  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  precepts  was 
tint  printed  before  1480 ;  then  in  Soncino,  1488 ;  and  in 
Venice,  1522, 1547,  etc  An  abridgment  of  the  Major 
Book  was  made  by  Isaac  de  Corbeil,  A.D.  1277,  entitled 
pJJ  nisp  D  (called  p'oO,  Semak,  from  the  initials 
of  its  title),  the  Minor  Book  of  the  Commandments,  and 
is  divided  into  seven  parts,  for  the  seven  days  of  the 
week.  It  was  first  published  at  Constantinople,  1510, 
then  at  Cremona,  1556,  with  glosses,  etc^  and  at  Cracow, 
1596,  etc  See  Furst,  Bibl  Judaica,  i,  189  sq.,  186 ;  De 
Rossi,  Dizionario  (Germ.  transL),  p.  172 ;  Steinschnei- 
der,  Catalogue  Libr.  Ilebr.  in  BibL  Bodleiana,  col.  1795- 
1798,  col  1103 ;  Lindo,  Hist,  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  80 
(where  the  name  is  written  "  Micozzi") ;  Basnage,  Hist, 
of  the  Jews  (Eng.  transL),  p.  659 ;  Ginsburg,  in  Levitas, 
Massoreth  ha- Massoreth,  p.  249  sq.,  note  (Lond.  1867) ; 
Grittz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vii,  54,  62-64,  105,  119 ;  Jost, 
Gesch.  d.  Juden  u.  a,  Sekten,  iii,33;  Carmoly,  La  France 
Israelite,  p.  100  sq. ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p. 
255;  Zuxiz, Zur  Gesch. iuLiteraturfp.$ar  127 ,143.  (B.P.) 

Moses  ha-Darshan  (i.  e.  the  Expositor)  of 
Narboxxe,  a  rabbi  noted  as  a  pulpit  orator  of  more 
than  usual  influence  and  power  as  well  as  an  exegete 
of  the  O.-T.  Scriptures,  flourished  in  France  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  11th  century.  He  was  the  teacher  of 
Nathan  the  Jew,  who  is  noted  as  another  great  light  of 
the  Jewish  pulpit,  and  wrote  a  number  of  valuable  com- 
mentaries, among  which  a  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, resting  largely  on  the  Midrashic  lore,  is  the  most 
widely  circulated  and  esteemed.  His  greatest  work  is 
a  commentary  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  is  al- 
ternately quoted  by  the  respective  names  of  1  "WIB 
^ETlil  112573,  Expositions  of  R.  Moses  the  Expositor, 

J121  n^OHIS,  the  Great  Bereshith,  Bereshith  Rabba 
Major,  and  Bereshith  Rabba  R,  Mose  ha-Darshan,  and 
which  has  not  as  yet  come  to  light.  Copious  and  nu- 
merous fragments  of  it,  however,  are  given  by  Kashi  in 
his  commentaries  on  Gen.  xxxv,  8;  xlviii,  7;  Numb, 
viii,  7 ;  vii,  18-23 ;  xi,  20, 21 ;  xv,  14 ;  xix,  22 ;  xxvi,  24, 
86 ;  xxviii,  19 ;  xxxii,  24, 42 ;  xxxiii,  1 ;  Dcut,  xxi,  14 ; 
xxvii,  24 ;  Josh,  v,  9 ;  Psa.  xl,  2 ;  lx,  4 ;  lxii,  12 ;  lx viii, 
17;  lxxx,6;  Prov.v,  19;  xxvi,  10;  Job  xxxvi,  1;  by 
Raymond  Martin  in  his  Pugio  Fidei  (Par.  1651,  Leips. 
1687),  both  in  the  original  Hebrew  and  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation; by  Porchert  in  his  Victoria  adcersus  impios 
ffebraos  (Paris,  1520) ;  by  Joshua  Lorki,  or  Hieronymus 
de  Santa  Fide,  as  he  was  called  after  embracing  Chris- 
tianity, in  his  Hebratomastix  (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1602);  and  by  Galatin  in  his  DeArcanis  Catholicm  ve- 
ritatis  (Basle,  1550).  These  fragments,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly important  contributions  to  the  history  of  in- 
terpretation in  the  Middle  Ages,  show  that  R.  Moses 
strove  to  explain  the  words  and  the  context,  and  that 
he  interspersed  his  literal  expositions  with  ancient  Ilag- 
gadas,  as  well  as  with  the  interpretations  of  the  sages 
of  olden  days.  See  Zunz,  Die  Gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge 
der  Juden,  p.  286-293;  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto,  BibL  Cyclop. 
s.  v.;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Hebrew  Lit.  p.  248;  Jost, 
Gesch.  d.  Judenthums,  ii,  388 ;  Gr&tz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden.  vol. 

•  •  • 

V11L 

Moses  ibn-Ezra  ben -Jacob  of  Granada,  a 
Jewish  writer  of  note,  was  born  in  Spain  about  1070,  and 
was  descended  from  a  family  which  once  held  noble 
rank  in  Jerusalem.  He  was  equally  celebrated  as  a 
learned  Talmudist  and  a  professor  of  Greek  philosophy. 
Although,  like  his  brother  poets,  he  excelled  in  sacred 
song,  he  also  tuned  his  lyre  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  West, 
and  sang  at  tiroes  of  love,  bnt  more  often  in  praise  of 
the  beauties  of  nature.    He  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
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celebrated  rabbi  Jehudah  ben-Samuel  ha-I^evi  (q.  v.), 
who  bestowed  due  meed  of  praise  upon  him  and  some 
other  members  of  his  noble  and  learned  family.  As  a 
poet,  Moses  ibn-Ezra  won  the  honor  of  being  considered 
one  of  the  moat  finished  Hebrew  writers.  His  works  are 
remarkable  not  only  for  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the 
matter,  but  for  the  purity,  sweetness,  and  aesthetic  grace 
of  their  style.  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  in  his  Cos- 
mos, ii,  119,  praises  Moses  ibn-Ezra's  sublime  descrip- 
tion of  natural  scenery.  The  SeUchoth,  or  penitential 
hymns,  are  greatly  esteemed  by  the  Jews,  who  give  to 
Ibn-Ezra  the  epithet  of  Hassalach  (rfe&H),  or  "  the  Se- 
Uchoth poet"  par  excellence.  He  died  about  1139.  Mo- 
ses ibn-Ezra  wrote  D^nn1]  rfllET,  Hymns  for  Fes- 
tival and  other  Occasions,  in  the  Sephardim  Ritual: — 
Dirvan  R.  M.  ben-Ezra,  a  collection  in  2  parts,  miscel- 
laneous and  religious: — tP&hnn  D,  also  p3S  D; 
this  poem  is  called  Tarshish  from  the  number  of  its 
stanzas,  1210,  expressed  by  the  numerical  value  of  the 
letters  O^snn:  —  DttJari  PSTtt   b,  The  Garden  of 

•  % 

Spices,  on  the  philosophy  of  religion,  in  7  parts :  — 
firoin,  a  penitential  poem.  He  also  wrote  on  elo- 
quence and  poetry,  with  an  Arabic  paraphrase ;  also  a 
philosophical  treatise,  still  unprinted.  Extensive  spec- 
imens of  his  writings  are  given  in  L.  Dukes's  Moses  ibn- 
Ezra  (Altona,  1839).  See  also  Sachs,  Religidse  Poe- 
sie  der  Juden  in  Spanien,  p.  69-82,  310-319;  Kampf, 
Nichtandalusische  Poesie  Andalusischer  Dichter  (Prague, 
1858),  p.  213-240;  Zunz,  Stmagogal  Poesie,  p.  21,  133, 
228-230.  See  also  Furst,  Biblioth.  Judaica,  i,  257  sq. ; 
Gr&tz,  Gesch.  der  Juden,  vi,  123-127 ;  Braunschweiger, 
Die  Juden  in  den  roman.  Staaten,  p.  62-64;  Finn,  Se- 
phardim, p.  174 ;  Lindo,  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  55 ;  Da  Costa, 
Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  291 ;  Margoliouth,  Modern  Ju- 
daism Investigate  J,  p.  243 ;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Hebrew 
Literature,  v.Jfr'1  sq.;  Zunz,  Literaturgesch.  z.  Syn&go- 
galen  Poesie,  p.  210, 412, 585, 614;  Nachtrag  dazu,  p.  8, 
33;  Jost,  Geschichte  d.  Judenthums  u.  s.  Sekten,  ii,  414 
sq.;  Dukes, Rabbinische  Blumenlese,  p. 58;  Delitzsch, Zur 
Gesch.  d.  Jud.  Poesie,  45, 168;  Gratz,  Lehet  Schoschanim 
Blumenlese  neuhebr.  Dichtungen  (Breslau,  1862),  p.  56  sq. ; 
De  Rossi,  Dizionario  (Germ.  traneL),  p.  11 ;  Kimchi,  Li- 
ber Radicum  (ed.  Biesenthal  et  Lebrccht,  Berlin,  1847), 
p.  36.     (B.P.) 

Moses  ben- Jacob.    See  Moses  Albklda. 

Moses  de  Leon  (ben-Shem-Tob),  a  Jewish  phi- 
losopher, poet,  and  theologian  of  repute,  was  bom  at 
Leon  about  1250,  and  died  at  Arevolo,  A.D.  1305.  He  is 
best  known  as  the  author  of  the  Cabalistic  book  called 
the  Sohar,  which  he  first  published  and  sold  as  the  pro- 
duction of  R.  Simon  b.-Jochai  We  do  not  agree  with 
Etheridge,  who  states  that  "  the  opinion  that  ascribes 
it  (viz.  the  Sohar)  as  a  pseudo-fabric&tion  to  Moses  de 
Leon  in  the  13th  century  has,  I  imagine,  but  few  believ- 
ers among  the  learned  on  this  subject  in  our  own 
day,"  for  Moses's  wife  and  daughter  admitted  that  he 
was  the  author  of  it,  as  will  be  seen  from  an  account 
of  it  in  the  Book  Juchassin  (p.  88, 89, 95,  ed.  Filipawski, 
London,  1857),  which  Ginsburg  (Kabbalah,  p.  99)  gives 
in  the  following  abridged  form :  When  Isaac  of  Akko, 
who  escaped  the  massacre  after  the  capture  of  this  city 
(AD.  1291),  came  to  Spain  and  there  saw  the  Sohar,  he 
was  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  genuine,  since  it 
pretended  to  be  a'Palcstinian  production,  and  he,  though 
born  and  brought  up  in  the  Holy  Land,  in  constant  in- 
tercourse with  the  disciples  of  the  celebrated  Cabalist, 
Nachmanides,  had  never  heard  a  syllable  about  this 
marvellous  work.  Now  Moses  de  Leon,  whom  he  met 
in  Valladolid,  declared  to  him  with  a  most  solemn  oath 
that  he  had  at  Avila  an  ancient  copy,  which  was  the 
very  autograph  of  Rabbi  Simon  ben-Jochai,  and  offered 
to  submit  it  to  him  to  be  tested.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  Moses  de  Leon  was  taken  ill  on  his  journey 
home,  and  died  at  Arevolo,  AD.  1305.     But  two  distin- 
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guished  men  of  Avila,  David  Rafen  and  Joseph  de  Avi- 
la,  who  were  determined  to  sift  the  matter,  ascertained 
the  falsehood  of  this  story  from  the  widow  and  daugh- 
ter of  Moses  de  Leon.  Being  a  rich  man,  and  knowing 
that  Moses  de  Leon  left  his  family  without  means,  Jo- 
seph de  Avila  promised  that  if  she  would  give  him  the 
original  MS.  of  the  Sohar  from  which  her  husband 
made  the  copies,  his  son  should  marry  her  daughter,  and 
that  he  would  give  them  a  handsome  dowry;  where- 
upon the  widow  and  daughter  declared  that  they  did 
not  possess  any  such  MS.;  that  Moses  de  Leon  never 
had  it,  but  that  he  composed  the  Sohar  from  his  own 
head,  and  wrote  it  with  his  own  hand.  Moreover,  the 
widow  candidly  confessed  that  she  had  frequently  asked 
her  husband  why  he  published  the  production  of  his 
Own  intellect  under  another  man's  name,  and  that  he 
told  her  "  that  if  he  were  to  publish  it  under  his  own 
name  nobody  would  buy  it,  whereas  under  the  name  of 
R.  Simon  ben-Jochai  it  yielded  him  a  large  revenue." 
Now  this  account  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  So- 
har contains  whole  passages  which  Moses  de  Leon  trans- 
lated into  Aramaic  from  his  other  works,  as  the  learned 
Jellinck  has  clearly  proved  in  his  very  elaborate  and 
learned  essay,  Moses  ben-Shem-Tob  de  Leon,  und  sein 
Verhaitniss  "zum  Sohar,  p.  21-36.  Moses  de  Leon  also 
wrote  a  book  on  the  soul  and  its  destiny,  entitled 
rraanri  EM,  i.  c.  the  Soul  of  Wisdom  (Basle,  1608) : 
— the  Weight  of  Wisdom,  rraanSl  iptip,  which  con- 
tains the  sayings  of  various  philosophers,  which  he  ably 
criticises: — EtSSl  ^E^i  on  the  ten  Sephiroth  and  the 
thirty-two  way's  of  Wisdom  r—nWH  ",?'JJ«,  On  Hell 
and  Paradise : — "p'SH  O,  The  Book  of  Pomegranates, 
composed  in  1287,  which  is  a  Cabalistic  explanation  of 
the  Mosaic  precepts.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Judaica,  ii,  232 ; 
De  Rossi,  IHzionario  (Germ,  transl.),  p.  177;  Grfttz, 
Gesch.  d.  Juden  (Leips.  1873),  vii,  216-234;  Lindo,  Hist, 
of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  113;  Finn,  Sephardim,  p.  303 
sq.;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  113;  Etber- 
idge,  Introd.  to  llebr.  Literature,  p.  276,  314;  Ginsburg, 
The  Kabbalah,  p.  90  sq. ;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philosophy 
(Morris's  transl.  N.  Y.  1872),  i,  417;  A.  Jellinek,  Moses 
ben-Shem-Tob,  u.  s.  Verhaitniss  zum  Sohar  (Leips.  1851) ; 
Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Juden.  u.  s.  Sekten,  Hi,  78 ;  Cassel,  Lei/fa- 
den  zurjiid.GescL  u.  Literatur  (Leips.  1872),  p. 71.  (B.  P.) 

Moses  ben-Mocha  of  Palestine,  or  Tiberias,  a 
Jewish  writer  of  some  note,  flourished  towards  the  close 
cf  the  6th  century.  He  developed  and  amplified  the  in- 
terlinear* system  of  vocalization  (ipi2S,  *pnnr.no?3 

haiab),  called  the  Tiberiun  (W*mJ  mp3),  which  has 
for  centuries  been  adopted  both  by  the  Synagogue  and 
the  Church  in  all  the  pointed  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Like  his  father,  K.  Moses  also  wrote  Mas- 
soretic  glosses  both  in  the  margin  of  the  Codd.  and  in 
separate  works,  entitled  *ttp3  iHDO. 

Moses  ben-Nachman.    See  Naciimaxides. 

Moses  the  Punctuator  (*f1p3M  ITEE  '")),  or 
the  Cantor  (-jTH),  a  Jewish  exegetist,  lived  in  London 
about  the  middfc  of  the  13th  century,  and  is  noted  as 
the  author  of  the  well-known  Treatise  embodying  the 
rules  about  the  points  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  called 

p.^aii-n  ^p^n  -c-n,  or  Tip^:n  ■iba,  also  in  the 

MSS.  XTipn  P""Tin.  Excerpts  of  this  treatise,  made 
by  Jacob  ben-Chayim,  were  first  printed  with  the  Mas- 
sora  in  the  Rabbinic  Bible  (Venice,  1524-25),  and  since 
in  all  the  editions  of  the  Rabbinic  Bible.  The  treatise 
has  also  been  published  separately  with  a  short  com- 
mentary by  Zebi  ben-Mcnachem  (Wilna,  1822),  and 
with  corrections  and  German  notes  by  Frensdorff(  I  Ian- 
over,  1817).  Those  who  recognise  the  real  importance 
of  the  Hebrew  vowel-points  and  accents  will  find  in  this 
unpretentious  treatise  a  useful  guide.  R.  Moses  wa* 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  and  quotes  the  grammatical 
and  cxegetical  writings  of  his  predecessors,  as  Chayug, 


Rashi,  Ibn-Ganach,  Ibn-Ezra,  Parchon,  etc.  See  Stein- 
schneider, Bibliographisches  Handbuch,  p.  95;  Zunz,  Zwr 
Geschiehte  und  Literatur,  p.  Ill ;  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto, 
Bibl.  Cyclop,  a.  v. 

Moses  of  Satanow.    See  Satanow. 

Moses  ben-Shesheth,  a  Jewish  interpreter  of 
the  Bible,  who  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the  ablest 
exegetists  of  his  people,  flourished  during  the  12th  cen- 
tury in  Spain  and  Italy.  But  little  is  accessible  regard- 
ing his  personal  history.  His  works,  however,  remain, 
and  they  are  masterpieces,  whether  treating  of  Hebrew 
grammar,  Old-Testament  lexicography,  or  the  Jewish 
Scriptures.  His  ablest  and  most  valuable  work,  A  Com- 
mentary upon  the  Books  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezehiel,  was 
recently  brought  out  in  England  from  a  Bodleian  MS^ 
with  an  English  translation  and  notes  by  S.  R.  Driver 
(Lond.  1872,  cr.  8vo).  In  this  work  Moses  ben-Shesheth 
confines  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  discussion  of 
grammatical  and  lexicographical  difficulties,  and  avoids 
all  haggadic  exposition.  His  interpretations  are  most- 
ly rational,  sometimes  novel,  and  show  throughout  the 
independent  thinker,  guided  only  by  grammatical  rules. 
The  great  value  of  such  old  grammarians  is  now  more 
and  more  appreciated ;  and  the  remark  of  Munk, "  that 
the  profound  works  of  Gesenius  and  Ewald  may  still 
be  improved  by  the  dicta  of  such  a  man  as  Ibn-Ga- 
nach/' may  be  applied  also  to  our  author.  The  work 
before  us  consists  rather  of  notes  on  the  prophets,  and 
seems  to  have  been  originally  an  extra-commentary 
to  another  more  extended  one,  as  many  difficult  pas- 
sages and  words  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  are  passed 
over  without  any  remark,  which  could  not  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  rabbi  Moses.  The  author  knew  the 
works  of  Ibn-Ganach,  R.  Jehudab  Chayug,  and  Moses 
Kimchi,  whom  he  often  quotes;  but  he  never  alludes 
to  R.  David  Kimchi,  more  celebrated  than  his  brother 
Moses,  nor  to  Rashi,  although  he  frequently  agrees  with 
them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Driver  will  continue 
the  good  work  begun  thus  auspiciously,  and  give  us  any 
other  of  rabbi  Moses's  works  now  buried  in  MS.  form  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  A  sketch  of  his  life  also  will  be 
appreciated.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Moshabbehites,  or  Assimilators,  a  heretical  sect 
of  the  Mohammedans ;  so  called  because  they  hold  to  a 
resemblance  between  God  and  his  creatures,  supposing 
him  to  be  a  figure  composed  of  members  or  parts,  each 
spiritual  or  corporeal,  and  capable  of  local  motion,  of 
ascent  and  descent,  etc  Some  of  this  sect  believe  that 
the  divine  nature  may  be  united  with  the  human  in  the 
same  person,  for  they  grant  it  possible  that  God  may 
appear  in  a  human  form,  as  Gabriel  did ;  and  to  con- 
firm this  opinion,  they  allege  Mohammed's  words  "  that 
he  saw  the  Lord  in  a  most  beautiful  form,  and  Moses 
talking  with  God  face  to  face."  See  Broughton,  Biblu 
otheca  Ilistorico-Sacra,  ii,  144. 

Mosheim,  Johann  Laurenz  von,  a  (German 
theologian  noted  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of  great 
merit,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Lubeck,  Oct.  9, 1694. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Lubeck  and  the 
University  of  Kiel,  where,  shortly  after  the  completion 
of  his  studies  in  1718,  he  succeeded  Albert  zum  Felde 
as  professor  of  philosophy  in  1719.  In  1723,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  he  became  professor 
of  theology  in  the  University  of  Hclmst&dt,  where  he 
remained  until  1 747 ;  when,  after  having  at  various  times 
refused  several  tempting  offers  from  the  high  schools  of 
Leipsic,  Dantzic,  Kiel,  and  others,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  professorship  of  theology  at  Gottingen  and  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  university.  Here  his  lectures  on  the- 
ology attracted  all  classes  of  students.  He  died  Sep- 
tember 9, 1755.  He  was  thrice  married.  By  bis  first 
wife  he  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  by  his 
third  wife  one  daughter,  afterwards  duchess  of  Noailles. 
Mosheim  is  regarded  as  the  most  learned  Lutheran  theo- 
logian of  his  time.  With  a  superior  classical  education 
he  combined  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English, 
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French,  and  Italian  languages  and  their  literature,  and 
wan  such  a  master  of  the  purest  German  that  he  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  founders  of  modern  German  pul- 
pit literature  The  whole  number  of  Mosheim's  works 
is  161.  He  himself  printed  at  HelmstOdt  in  1781  a  cat- 
alogue raisonnee  of  the  works  which  he  had  brought  out 
up  to  that  time.  Among  his  theological  works,  special 
attention  is  due  to  one  on  Bible  morality,  entitled  Sitten- 
lehre  der  Heiligen  Schrift  (new  ed.  continued  by  J.  P. 
Miller,  Helmst.  1770-78, 9  vols.  8vo).  But  his  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  theological  literature  are  his  ec- 
clesiastical histories,  of  which  his  best  known  work  is 
the  Institutiones  f listeria  Ecclesiastic**,  Antiquioris  tt 
Recentioris,  libri  iv.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  was 
-first  published  in  2  vols.  12mo  in  1726,  and  the  en- 
larged edition,  in  composing  which  he  examined  the 
original  authorities,  was  published  in  4to  in  1755,  just 
before  his  death.  Another  edition  was  published  in 
1764,  with  an  account  of  Mosheim's  writings  by  Miller, 
one  of  his  pupils.  It  was  translated  into  German  by 
Von  Eiuem  and  by  J.  R.  SchlegeL  Schlegel's  transla- 
tion is  the  better,  and  is  enriched  with  valuable  notes. 
It  has  also  been  translated  into  French,  Dutch,  and 
English.  The  first  English  version  was  made  in  1764 
by  Dr.  Maclaine,  but  is  very  unfaithful.  Dr.  Maclaine's 
professed  object  was  to  improve  Mosheim's  style,  by 
adding  words  and  rounding  off  periods.  His  alterations 
and  additions  constantly  express  his  own  sentiments 
instead  of  Mosheim's,  and  sometimes  flatly  contradict  the 
author.  (See,  however,  Maclaine.)  In  1832  a  faith- 
ful translation,  with  valuable  notes,  was. published  by 
•Dr.  Murdock,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  of  which  there  are 
many  reprints;  revised, N.Y.  1889.  Mosheim's  Ecclesi- 
astical History  extends  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century.  Each  century  is  treat- 
ed separately,  under  the  two  heads  of  external  and  in- 
ternal history.  The  internal  history  comprises  "  pros- 
perous events,"  or  the  extension  of  the  Church  by  the 
efforts  of  its  public  rulers  and  private  members,  and 
"calamitous  events,"  such  as  persecutions  and  infidel 
attacks.  The  internal  history  includes  the  history,  1, 
of  the  Christian  doctors ;  2,  of  the  doctrines  and  laws 
of  the  Church ;  3,  of  its  ceremonies  and  worship ;  4, 
of  heresies.  This  arrangement  is  open  to  several  ob- 
jections, of  which  the  chief  are — that  it  is  too  artificial ; 
that  what  Mosheim  calls  external  and  internal  history 
constantly  run  into  each  other  (and  indeed  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  how  any  part  of  the  history  of  a  com- 
munity can  be  said  to  be  " external"  to  it);  and,  lastly, 
it  imposes  on  the  historian  the  necessity  of  deciding 
what  no  human  mind  can  decide,  namely,  what  events 
are  prosperous  and  what  calamitous  to  the  Church. 
But  the  work  of  Mosheim  is  open  to  a  graver  objection. 
He  has  not  treated  his  subject  with  the  proper  spirit  of 
pious  interest,  though  his  own  orthodoxy  is  undoubted. 
Nevertheless,  his  deep  knowledge,  his  patient  research, 
bis  general  candor  and  impartiality,  and  his  philosophi- 
cal spirit,  entitle  Mosheim  to  a  place  among  the  best 
Church  historians.  His  works  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
study  of  Church  history  in  Germany,  which  has  pro- 
duced, among  other  works,  those  of  Pfaff,  Baumgarten, 
Walch,  Semler,  Schrockh,  Henke,  Schmidt,  Neander,etc. 
Of  these,  that  of  Schrockh,  a  pupil  of  Mosheim,  is  the 
fullest,  extending  to  45  vols.  8vo.  "  In  his  Ecclesiastical 
History?  says  Hagenbach— certainly  a  most  competent 
critic — "Mosheim  has  labored  with  a  candor  which 
grants  to  all  who  differ  from  him  an  impartial  presenta- 
tion of  their  views,  and  insures  justice  to  all;  he  has 
subjected  their  systems  to  a  thoroughly  scientific  treat- 
ment, and  in  this  he  has  been  very  happily  likened  to 
Melancthon."  The  most  discriminating  estimate  of 
Mosheim  seems  to  us  to  be  that  of  Hase,  who  says : 
"  Mosheim,  conscious  of  historical  talents,  with  a  power 
of  combination  always  bold,  and  sometimes  extravagant, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  men  in  various  and  friendly 
relations,  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  a 
of  ecclesiastical  historical  writing''  (Ch.  Hist,  p.  9). 


Mosheim's  other  important  works  on  Church  history  are 
his  tract,  De  Rebus  ChrisHanorum  ante  Constantinum 
(Helmst  1758),  and  Institution**  Histories  Christiana 
Majores  (1789),  which  is  a  full  Church  history  of  the  first 
century : — Dissertationes  ad  Hist.  Ecclesiasticam  perti- 
nentes  (new  ed.  Altona,  1767, 2  vols.) : — and  Versuch  einer 
unparteiischen  Ketzergeschichte  (Helmst.  1746-48, 2  vols.). 
Among  his  other  works  are  a  Latin  translation,  with 
notes,  of  Cudworth's  Systema  JnteUectuale  (Jena,  1738) : 
— six  volumes  of  Sermons  (1747).  Mosheim's  interpre- 
tations of  Scripture  are  found  in  his  Observationes  Sacra 
(Amsterdam,  1721) ;  his  Cogitationes  in  N.  T.  locc.  select, 
(Hannov.  1726) ;  his  Erhldrung  des  I.  Br.  an  d.  Corin- 
tker  (1741,  new  ed.  by  Windheim,  1762);  his  ErkL  d. 
beyden  Br.  an  d.  Timoth.  (1755) ;  and  in  his  volumes  of 
sermons,  Heilige  Reden.  His  exegesis  is  usually  broad 
and  learned,  and  betokens  good-sense  and  sound  erudi- 
tion. Mosheim  was  greatly  distinguished  as  a  preacher. 
His  style  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  English  and 
French  preachers,  Tillotson  and  Watts,  Saurin,  Massillon, 
and  Flechier.  He  has  been  compared  to  Fenelon  for  the 
graces  of  his  style.  His  talents  were  of  a  very  high 
order,  his  learning  was  immense,  and  his  character  was 
exemplary.  Says  one:  "In  depth  of  judgment,  in  ex- 
tent of  learning,  in  purity  of  taste,  in  the  passion  of 
eloquence,  and  in  a  laborious  application  to  all  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  erudition  and  philosophy,  he  had  cer- 
tainly very  few  superiors."  "Mosheim's  noble  charac- 
ter" says  Hagenbach  (German  Rationalism,  p.  75),  "  is 
just  as  lovely  as  his  learning  was  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive. There  is  almost  no  domain  of  theology  which 
he  did  not  live  to  adorn  and  bless.  ...  In  the  study  of 
morals  he,  for  a  time  at  least,  created  an  epoch,  and  in  the 
history  of  German  pulpit  eloquence  a  new  period  dates 
from  him.  He  has  been  termed  the  German  Tillotson, 
the  German  Bourdaloue.  What  Michaelis  wanted  in 
fine  taste  was  largely  present  in  Mosheim,  and  gave  to 
all  his  learned  works,  as  well  as  to  his  sermons,  an  in- 
describable charm.  Moeheim  in  faith  was  thoroughly 
orthodox,  yet  mild  and  patient  towards  others,  and  in 
this  respect  really  unlike  many  of  that  school."  We 
think  Hagenbach,  however,  goes  too  far  when  he  calls 
Mosheim  also  "  the  father  of  modern  Church  history ;" 
as  such  no  one  deserves  to  be  named  except  the  learned 
and  sainted  Neander.  He  it  was  who  first  treated  ec- 
clesiastical history  as  it  should  be  treated.  See  Nean- 
der. See  Doring,  Gelekrte  Theol.  DeuUchl.  d.  18"»  u. 
19"*  Jahrh.  vol.  ii  and  iv ;  Gessner,  Memoria  J.  L.  Mos- 
hemii  (1755);  Lllcke,  Narratio  de  Moshemio  (1837); 
Rbssler,  Ueber  Mosheim  als  Prediger;  Sachs,  Geschichte 
der  Predigt.  v.  Mosheim  bis  Schleiermacher  (Heidelberg, 
1866) ;  Dowling,  Introd.  Eccles.  Hist.  p.  192, 193 ;  Schaff, 
Ch.  Hist,  i,  22,  223,  ad  passim ;  Kahnis,  German  Protes- 
tantism, p.  118;  Bib/.  Sacra,  Jan.  1851,  p.  68;  Christ. 
Remembr.  1862,  p.  46. 

Moaheim,  Ruprecht  von,  a  German  religious 
enthusiast,  was  bom  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century. 
He  believed  himself  commissioned  of  God  to  unite  the 
four  systems  of  religion  —  Papacy,  Lutberanism,  Zwin- 
glianism,  and  Anabaptism — prevalent  during  the  Re- 
formatory period,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new 
Jerusalem.  He  rejected  all  prevailing  creeds  as  anti- 
Christian,  and  prayed  for  another  reformatory  move- 
ment that  might  unite  all  followers  of  Jesus.  To  fur- 
ther this  end  he  also  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
evangelical  theologians,  Osiander  aud  Vena  tori  us,  in 
1539.  But  these  negotiations  were  soon  broken  off. 
On  the  part  of  Romanists  he  was  disliked  from  the  first, 
for  he  was  severe  upon  the  immoral  conduct  of  the 
clergy,  the  withholding  of  the  cup,  and  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences. This  brought  him  into  conflict  also  with  the 
emperor  Ferdinand,  in  whose  presence  he  hesitated  not 
to  deliver  an  oration  against  the  papacy.  He  also  went 
to  Vienna  to  speak  to  the  papal  nuncio  Morone,  in  order 
to  get  an  interview  with  the  pope ;  but  instead  of  being 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  go  to  Rome,  he  was  called 
by  order  of  emperor  Ferdinand  before  the  authorities  of 
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the  convent,  it  Human,  and  accrued  of  heresy.  The 
piince  elector  of  Menu  had  his  work  De  monorchia  rl 
rmascaitia  CkrUHimm  Juki  examined,  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical judge  condemning  him  guilty  uf  heresy,  Moeheim 
was  put  into  prison,  and  there  died  in  1544. 

Moshier,  Absiloh,  n  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  Ho  was  flrat  employed  in  secular  oc- 
cupations, but  alter  his  conversion  he  preached  for  many 
years  under  the  presiding  elder,  and  in  1857  entered  the 
Black  River  Conference,  and  was  stationed  at  Antwerp; 
in  1858  and  1859,  at  De  Feysler;  in  1860-61,  at  Rens- 
selaer Falls;  in  18B2-63,  at  Waddington ;  in  1864,  at 
Kichville;  in  1865-66,  at  Kednekl.  In  1867,  his  health 
failing  him,  he  was  superannuated.  He  died  in  Hamp- 
den, Ohio,  June  9, 18G9.  See  Minutti  of  Annual  Curt- 
/enmcM,i870,p.l36. 

Moaol'lam   (MotroUofioc,  Vulg. 
Greeiied  form  (1  Eadr.  ix,  14)  of  the  MEflHULt^M  (q.  v.) 
of  the  H  ub.  text  (Ezra  x,  15). 

Moaol'lamoQ  (same  as  preccd.  MoooXAn/roc 
MiaoXofiwv,  Vulg.  Motolanwt),  a  Gnuciied  forn 
Eidr.  viii,  44)  of  the  Me.shvi.hu  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hcb. 


a(E» 


i,  16). 


Mosque  (Spanish  moquida,  French  motqait,  Ara- 
bic maijid,  "  a  house  of  prayer,"  from  lajada, "  to  ber  J 
bow,  adore")  is  the  name  applied  in  English  to  a 
Mohammedan  house  of  worship;  the  larger  houses 
worship  are  called  by  Moslem  "  jsmi'  (places  of  esse 
Uing)  or  "culliyet"  (cathedrals).  The  first  mosque  v. 
founded  by  Mohammed  at  Medina,  part  of  the  work  I 


MOSQUE 

mihrab  is  the  menber,  or  preacher's  chair  or  pulpit ;  at 
one  or  more  corners  of  the  court  rise  minarets  (q.  v.), 
from  which  the  faithful  are  called  to  prayers.  The 
form  of  the  oldest  mosques,  which  neat  to  those  men- 
tioned are  supposed  to  be  those  located  at  Jerusalem 
(known  as  Omar's  mosque)  and  Cairo,  is  evidently  de- 
rived from  that  of  the  Christian  Basilica,  the  narthex 
being  the  origin  of  the  court  with  its  arcade,  and  the 
eastern  apse,  representing  the  principal  buildings  of  the 
mosque,  facing  Mecca.  The  original  forms,  however, 
became  obliterated  in  the  progress  of  Mohammedan  ar- 
chitecture, and  the  mosques,  with  their  arcaded  courts, 
gateways,  domes,  and  minareta,  became  the  roost  char- 
acteristic edifices  or  Saracenic  art.  Wherever  the  Mo- 
hammedan faith  prevailed,  from  Spain  to  India,  beauti- 
ful examples  or  these  buildings  exist.  The  architect- 
ural notions  of  the  different  countries  seem  to  have  ex- 
erted an  influence  upon  the  Moslems,  for  these  mosques 
differ  in  the  various  countries.  Thus  iu  India  the 
mosques  have  many  features  in  common  with  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Jainas,  while  in  Turkey  they  resemble  the 


Since  the  Turkish  domination  was  established  in  Con- 
stantinople, the  mosques  have  generally  been  built  after 
the  general  type  of  Santa  Sophia  (q.  v.),  having  a  Greek 
cross  aa  the  basis  of  their  plan,  oivl  being  enclosed  in- 
stead of  hypssthrsL  Everywhere  the  dome  is  one  of 
the  leading  and  most  beautiful  features  of  the  mosque-, 
which  commonly  consist  of  porticos  surrounding  an 
open  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  tank  or  foun- 
tain fur  ablution.  In  the  south-east  is  a  kind  of  pul- 
pit (menber)  fur  the  imam;  and  in  the  direction  in 


Great  Mosque  at  Delhi, 


ing  done  by  his  own  hands.  The  site  was  a  grave-yard 
shaded  by  date-trees,  which  was  selected  by  the  Prophet 
because  his  came]  knelt  opposite  to  it  on  his  public  enLry 
into  the  city.  The  edifice  was  square  and  capacious,  the 
walls  of  earth  and  brick,  and  the  roof  supported  by  the 
trunks  of  palm-trees  and  thatched  with  palm-leaves. 
It  had  three  doors.  A  part  of  the  building  was  assign- 
ed as  a  habitation  to  the  poor  among  the  faithful  who 

buried;  and  though  the  original  edifice  was  long  ago 
replaced  by  a  larger  structure,  the  temple  still  bean  the 
name  of  Maijid  tl-Xtbi,  "  the  Mosque  of  the  Prophet" 
(see  Wcllsted,  City  of  (Ae  Calipht,  i,  267  sq,  803  sq.). 
The  most  sacred  mosque  is  the  great  temple  of  El- Ham- 
ram  at  Mecca,  enclosing  the  Kasha  (q.  v.).  For  many 
centuries  the  mosques  were  fashioned  after  this  one.  It 
consists  of  a  large  court  enclosed  by  colonnades,  with 

fore  prayer.  On  the  side  towards  Mecca  the  colonnade 
is  deeper.  In  the  centre  of  this  side  is  a  niche  (raih- 
r»b),  surmounted  by  «  vaulted  erch^by  the-  side  of  the 


which  Mecca  lies  (see  Kkjii.aii)  there  is  a  niche  (mihrab), 
towards  which  the  faithful  arc  required  to  pray.  Oppo- 
site the  pulpit  there  is  generally  a  platform  (dikkeb) 
surrounded  by  a  parapet,  with  a  desk  bearing  the  Ko- 


-e  read  to  the  congregation. 


In  tbe  imperial  mosques  at  Constantinople  then 
tribune  (makawra),  at  the  opposite  side  from  the  men- 
ber and  the  mihrab,  reserved  for  the  sole  use  of  the  sul- 
tan. In  front  of  the  mihrab  is  often  another  tribune 
(khfitab),  from  which  the  Imam  (q.  v.)  pronounces 
prayer,  and  an  elevated  square  platform  (mastabsh) 
from  which  criers  repeat  the  calls  to  prayer.  The  im- 
perial mosque  of  Actuated,  in  Constantinople  is  the  only 
mosque  that  has  six  minareta,  except  the  temple  of  El- 
Hamnun  in  Mecca,  to  which  Aehmed  built  a  seventh 
minaret,  to  quiet  tbe  complaint  that  he  waa  attempting 
to  outvie  that  holy  sanctuary. 

Many  of  the  mosques  ore  adorned  with  all  the  charms 
of  the  Saracenic  and  Moorish  architecture,  having  texta 
and  passages  from  the  Koran  intertwined  among  the 
lead  the  minds  of  the  faitblal 
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while  waiting  for  the  hour  of  public  prayer.  The  Turk- 
ish mosques  are  generally  quite  plain  in  their  interior 
ornamentation,  though  often  very  stately  and  grand  in 
their  exterior  architectural  effect.  It  ia  not  customary 
for  women  to  visit  the  mosques,  and  if  they  do  they  are 
separated  from  the  male  worshippers.  The  utmost  so- 
lemnity and  decorum  ire  preserved  during  the  service, 
although  in  the  hours  of  the  afternoon  (when  there  is 
no  worship)  people  are  seen  lounging,  chatting,  even  en- 
gaged in  their  trade,  in  the  interior  of  the  sacred  build- 
ing. On  entering  the  mosque,  the  Moslem  takes  off  nil 
shoes,  carries  them  in  his  left  hand,  sole  to  sole,  and 
puts  his  right  foot  first  over  the  threshold;  he  then  per- 
forms the  necessary  ablutions,  and  finishes  by  potting 


the  matting  before  him.  The  congregation  generally 
arrange  themselves  in  rows  parallel  to  that  side  of  the 
mosque  in  which  is  the  niche,  and  facing  that  aide. 
The  chief  officer  of  a  mosque  ia  the  Nazir  (q.  v.),  un- 
der whom  are  two  imams.  There  are,  further,  many 
persons  attached  to  a  mosque  in  a  lower  capacity,  as 
Mueddins  (q.  v.),  Bowwabs  (door-keepers),  etc,  all  of 
whom  arc  paid,  not  by  contributions  levied  upon  the 
people,  hut  from  the  funds  of  the  mosque  itself.  The 
revenues  of  mosques  are  derived  from  lands.     With 


their  treasures,  the  sacrednem  of  the  place  alone  being 
sufficient  protection.  The  former  rigor  by  which  un- 
believers were  excluded  from  mosques  under  penalty 
of  death  has  been  of  late  yean  relaxed  in  some  places. 

The  finest  specimens  extant  of  Moslem  architecture 
are  thought  to  be  the  mosque  at  Mecca,  the  mosque  of 
Omar  at  Jerusalem  (see  Spencer's  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land,  Letter  X),  and  the  mosque  at  Medina,  which 
three  are  considered  also  as  peculiarly  holy.  The  Jami 
Maaje'd,  or  Great  Mosque,  at  Delhi  (see  preceding  page), 
built  by  Soah-Jehan  in  1631-37,  is  generally  considered 
the  noblest  building  ever  erected  for  Mohammedan 
worship.    (G.  F.  C) 

Mosquito  Territory  (or  Mosquir.ia).  Sec 
Nicaragua. 

Mom,  Charles,  an  Anglican  prelate  of  some  note, 
nephew  of  the  following,  flourished  in  the  second  half 
of  the  last  century.  He  was  educated  at  Caius  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  afterwards  fellow,  and  entered 
holy  orders  about  the  middle  of  but  century.  After 
filling  many  important  livings,  among  them  the  rectory 
or  St.  James's  and  St.  George's,  London,  the  archdeaconry 
of  Colchester,  etc.,  he  was  finally  elevated  to  the  epis- 
copate in  1766,  and  appointed  to  the  see  of  St.  David's, 
from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Bath  and 
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The  M oeqne  of  Omar  at 


To  every  mosque  is  also  attached  a  school,  in  which 
reading  of  the  Koran,  at  least,  is  taught;  to  every  im- 
perial mosque  is  attached  a  college,  and  to  the  mosque 
of  El-Aahan,  in  Cairo,  ia  attached  the  great  Moham- 
medan university  of  the  world,  which  is  attended  by 
Several  thousand  students  from  all  parts  of  the  Moham- 
medan world.  To  the  imperial  mosques  in  Constanti- 
nople are  attached  not  only  colleges,  but  also  libraries, 
hospitals,  asylums  for  the  poor,  khans  for  travellers, 
baths,  and  a  small  cemetery,  with  the  tomb  of  the 
founder.  The  spacious  courts  containing  these  exten- 
sive benevolent  and  chari table-  establishments  are 
adorned  with  trees  and  shrubbery  and  fountains.  The 
whole  is  supported  by  endowments  left  by  the  snltan 
whose  name  they  bear.  Travellers,  orphsna,  widows, 
and  minors  also  find  here  a  refuge,  where  they  can  leave 


Wells  in  1TT4.  He  died  in  1802.  He  wrote,  Etidtnet 
of  the  Rtturrtaion  Cleared  (Lend,  17*4  and  1749,8vo); 
and  published  many  of  his  sermons  in  several  series 
(Lond.1760.4to;  1766,4to;  1764,4to;  1769,8vo;  I7G9, 
4to;  1772, 4to;  1776,4to).  A  son  of  his, of  like  name, 
also  floured  prominently  in  the  Church,  He  was  biabop 
of  Oxford  from  1807  until  his  death  in  1811.    He  pub- 

ihed  onlv  a  Fail  Sermon  (Lend.  1798, 4to). 
Mobs,  Robert,  D.D.,an  English  divine  of  distinc- 

on,  was  bom  of  estimable  parentage  at  Gillingham,  in 
Norfolk,  in  1666.  He  was  educated  first  at  Norwich 
school,  then  at  Benet  College, Cambridge, in  1682;  made 


d  fellow 


1  RD.  in  1690;  I 


entering  holy  orders,  acquired  great  reputation  both  as  a 
disputant  and  preacher.  He  was  preacher  to  the  Society 
of  Grav's  Inn,  London,  in  1698,  and  assistant  preacher 
to  Dr.  Wake  at  St.  James's,  Westminster,  in  1699.  He 
was  also  sworn  chaplain,  in  three  succeeding  reigns,  to 
king  William,  queen  Anne,  and  George  I ;  and  being  onu 
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of  the  chaplains  in  waiting  when  queen  Anne  visited 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  April  5, 1705,  he  was  then 
created  D.D.  In  1708  he  was  invited  by  the  parish- 
ioners of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  on  the  resignation  of  dean 
Stanhope,  to  accept  their  Tuesday  lecture,  which  he 
held  till  1727,  and  then  resigned  it  on  account  of  his 
growing  infirmities.  In  1712,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Rod- 
erick, he  was  nominated  by  the  queen  to  the  deanery 
of  Ely,  which  was  the  highest  but  not  the  last  promo- 
tion  he  obtained  in  the  Church ;  for  in  1714  he  was  col- 
lated by  Robinson,  bishop  of  London,  to  Gliston,  a  small 
rectory  on  the  eastern  side  of  Hertfordshire.  The  gout 
deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs  for  some  of  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  and  he  died  March  26, 1729.  His  char- 
acter may  be  seen  in  the  preface  to  the  eight  volumes 
of  his  Sermons,  which  has  usually  been  attributed  to  Dr. 
Snape,  and  has  even  been  ascribed  to  him  by  Mr.  Mas- 
ters in  his  History  of  Benet  College;  but  the  credit  of 
it  has  lately  been  transferred  to  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  who 
is  now  definitely  known  to  have  been  the  editor,  and  to 
have  also  written  a  Life  of  the  dean,  which  has,  how- 
ever, never  been  published.  He  left  no  works  of  inter- 
est to  us  besides  his  sermons.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
poems,  among  which  the  best  are,  In  docHssimi  Sher- 
locci  librum  nuper  tditum  de  usu  acfine  doni  prophetici, 
necnon  pradictionum  maxime  memorabUium  per  contin- 
uatutn  ab  initio  vsque  sasadorum  seriem  (1726): — A 
brief  and  easy  Paraphrase  upon  the  triumphal  Song  of 
Moses,  Exodus,  chap.  xv,from  ver.  1  to  ver.  20: — A  I*en- 
ten  Thought,  See  Gener.  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Eccles. 
Biogr.  s.  v. ;  Nichols,  Anecdotes  ofBowyer,  p. 78 ;  Lond. 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  lxxiii,  1 138.     (J.  H.  W.) 

MoBBOm,  Robert,  a  learned  Irish  prelate,  who 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  was 
born  about  the  opening  of  that  asra;  entered  holy  or- 
ders, and,  being  a  stanch  royalist,  suffered  much  in 
the  civil  wars ;  but  on  the  Restoration  was  made  dean 
of  Christ-church,  Dublin,  with  which  he  held  the  bish- 
opric of  Londonderry,  where  he  died  in  167ft.  His  works 
are,  The  teachers'  Tripartite  (Lond.  1637, 1657, 1685, 
foL)  :  —  Varies  coUoquendi  Formula:  —  Narrative  of 
George  Wild,  Bishop  of  Berry  (Lond  1665, 4to) :— Zion's 
Prospect  in  its  First  View.  He  also  published  some  of 
his  sermons,  of  which  Bickcrsteth  {Christian  Student) 
says  that  they  are  "spiritual  and  evangelical."  See 
Harris's  Ware's  Ireland. 

Motazilites.  See  Mohammedan  Sects,  in  this 
volume,  p.  423,  col.  2. 

Mote  (icapQoQ,  something  dry),  any  small  dry  par- 
ticle, as  of  chaff,  wood,  etc  (Matt,  vii,  3-5 ;  Luke  vi,  41, 
42).  Small  faults  or  errors  in  others,  discovered  through 
the  magnifying  medium  of  prejudice,  are  likened  by  our 
Lord  in  these  passages  to  a  speck  or  splinter  in  the  eye, 
which  the  censorious  are  fond  of  detecting,  though 
guilty  of  more  serious  offences  themselves,  aptly  com- 
pared to  a  beam  (<Woc)  (see  Winckler,  in  A  mmadvers. 
Philol.  iii,  803  sq.).  The  proverb  was  a  familiar  one 
with  the  Hebrews  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Rabb.  coL  2080). 
See  Eye. 

Motett,  a  term  applied  to  two  different  forms  of 
Church  musical  composition.  1.  A  sacred  cantata,  con- 
sisting of  several  unconnected  movements,  as  a  solo, 
trio,  chorus,  fugue,  etc  2.  A  choral  composition,  gen- 
erally also  of  a  sacred  character,  beginning  with  an  in- 
troduction in  the  form  of  a  song,  perhaps  with  figura- 
tive accompaniment;  after  which  follow  several  fugue 
subjects,  with  their  expositions,  the  whole  ending  either 
with  the  exposition  of  the  last  subject,  a  repetition  of 
the  introduction,  or  a  special  final  subject  A  motett 
differs  in  this  respect  from  a  double  or  triple  fugue,  that 
the  subjects  never  appear  simultaneously,  but  are  intro- 
duced one  after  the  other.  In  one  form  of  the  motett, 
the  successive  phrases  of  an  entire  chorale  are  treated 
as  so  many  fugal  subjects.  The  subject  is  taken  from 
the  psalms  or  hymns  of  the  Church.  "  Motett"  seems  to 
hare  been  originally  synonymous  with,  anthem,  and  was 


then  probably  accompanied  only  by  the  organ,  which  is 
now  no  longer  the  case  tn  Roman  Catholic  churches,  all 
kinds  of  musical  instruments  being  used  in  it. 

Moth  (3?,  ash,  so  called  from  its  causing  garments 
to  fait  in  pieces,  Job  iv,  19;  xiii,  28;  xxvii,  18;  Psa, 
xxxix,  11 ;  Isa.  1,  9 ;  li,  8;  Hoe.  v,  12;  Sept.  and  Vulg. 
everywhere  [except  in  the  Psalms,  where  they  have 
apa\vn,  aranea]  render  ?*/c,  tinea ;  like  the  N.  Tn 
Matt,  vi,  19,  20;  Luke  xii,  23;  with  which  may  be 
compared  the  Heb.  DO,  sas,  from  its  leaping,  Isa.  li,  8 ; 
Sept.  efat  Vulg.  tinea,  Auth.  Vers.  "  worm  ;"  the  word 
ofjc,  also  occurs  in  the  term  anrofipwroQ,  "moth-eaten," 
J  as.  v,  2),  the  name  of  a  well-known  insect,  which,  in 
its  caterpillar  state,  is  very  destructive  to  clothing. 
The  tribe  of  moths  is  called  by  naturalists  Phakena,  and 
is  said  to  contain  more  than  1500  species.  Linnsus, 
under  the  order  Lepidoptera,  genus  Phaliena,  gives  the 
species  of  moths — Tinea  tapetzeUa,  T.ptllionella,&nd  T. 
recurvat'ia  sarciteUa — as  peculiarly  destructive  to  wool- 
len clothes,  fun,  etc  The  egg  of  the  moth,  being  de- 
posited on  the  fur  or  cloth,  produces  a  very  small,  shin- 
ing insect,  which  immediately  forms  a  house  for  itself 
by  cuttings  from  the  cloth.  It  eats  away  the  nap, 
weakens  or  destroys  the  thread,  and  finally  ruins  the 
fabric  Moths  fly  abroad  only  in  the  evening  and  night, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  the  tribe  of  butterflies, 
which  fly  only  by  day.  Some  of  the.  species  of  moths 
feed  on  the  leaves  of  plants.  The  u  moth"  par  emi- 
nence is  an  insect  of  the  order  Lepidoptera,  which  pos- 
sess four  wings  covered  with  minute  tessellated  scales, 
and  of  the  tribe  Nocturna,  in  which  the  antennas  (or 
"horns")  are  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point.  The  genus 
Tinea  in  this  division  consists  of  small  species,  with  the 
fore-wings  long  and  narrow,  and  the  head  covered  with 
coarse  hairs.  It  includes  a  large  number  of  species, 
several  of  which  are  noted 
for  their  destructivencss  to 
clothes,  woollen  stuffs,  furs, 
specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory in  museums,  and  corn 
in  granaries.  The  most 
pertinacious  are  T.  pellio- 
nella  and  T.  tapetzellat 

which  feed  on  cloth;  and  '         T • 

these,  from  their  abun-  I 

dance,  and  from  their  mi-  ,    ,        m    . 

nuteness  enabling  them  to     Molh  ^S^S^aT 
penetrate  into  drawers  and 

wardrobes,  are  but  too  well  known  in  every  household. 
The  identity  of  this  with  the  Biblical  insect  is  apparent 
from  the  terms  by  which  it  is  rendered  in  the  Sept. 
(comp.  Theophrast.  Hist,  plant,  i,  16)  and  Vulg.  (comp. 
Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  xi,  41).  "  The  following  allusions  to 
the  moth  occur  in  Scripture — to  its  being  produced  in 
clothes :  •  For  from  garments  cometh  a  moth*  (Ecclus. 
xiii,  13) ;  to  its  well-known  fragility :  '  Mortal  men  are 
crushed  before  the  moth*  (Job  iv,  19),  which  words 
really  mean  (so  the  Sept.)  'Like as  C"3B^,  comp.  1  Sam. 
i,  10)  the  moth  is  crushed'  (comp.  Plautus,  CistelL  i,  L. 
73);  but  others  take  the  phrase  actively,  'As  a  moth 
consumes  clothing*  (so  the  Vulg.).  The  allusion  to '  the 
house  of  the  moth'  (Job  xxvii,  18)  seems  to  refer  plainly 
to  the  silky,  spindle-shaped  case,  covered  with  detached 
hairs  and  particles  of  wool,  made  and  inhabited  by  the 
larva  of  the  Tinea  sarcUeUa ;  or  to  the  felted  case  or 
tunnel  formed  by  the  larva  of  the  Tinea  pellioneUa;  or 
to  the  arched  gallery  formed  by  eating  through  wool  by 
the  larva  of  the  Tinea  tapetzeUa.  References  occur  to 
the  destructiveness  of  the  clothes-moth :  '  As  a  garment 
that  is  moth-eaten*  (Job  xiii,  28) ;  'The  moth  shall  eat 
them  up'  (Isa.  1, 9) ;  '  The  moth  shall  eat  them  up  like  a 
garment*  (li,  8) ;  *  I  will  be  to  Ephraim  as  a  moth,'  L  e. 
will  secretly  consume  him  (Hos.  v,  12);  comp.  Matt,  vi, 
19,  20;  Luke  xii,  83;  J  as.  v,  2,  metaphorically;  and 
Ecclus.  six,  8— '  Moths  and  worms  shall  have  him  thai 
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cleave  th  to  harloti,'  bat  ths  better  reading  ia  oijarj, 
'  rot tennem.'  Knee  the  '  treasures'  of  the  Orientals,  in 
ancient  limes,  consisted  partly  of  'garmente,  both  new 
and  old' (Matt,  xiii,  52;  and  comp.  Joah.vii,  11;  Judg. 
xiv,  IS),  the  rsviges  of  the  clothes-moth  affunled  them 
a  lively  emblem  of  destruction.  Their  treasures  also 
consisted  partly  of  com  laid  np  in  bams,  etc  (Luke  xii, 
18,21);  and  it  haa  been  supposed  that  the  Ppiime, 
translated  '  nut,'  joined  with  the  mjc  in  Matt,  vi,  19,20, 
refers  also  to  some  species  or  moth,  etc,  probably  in  the 
larva  state,  which  destroys  corn.  Knitiol  says  the  'cur- 
culio,  or  corn-worm,'  the  larva  of  the  Tinea  grantUu,  is 
injurious  to  com.  Compare  the  Roman  phrase  Malta  tt 
linta.  Moths,  like  fleas,  etc,  amid  other  more  imme- 
diate purposes  of  their  existence,  incidentally  serve  as 
a  stimulus  to  human  industry  and  cleanliness;  for,  by  a 


Ho 


remarkable  discrimination  in  her  instinct,  the  parent 
moth  never  deposits  her  eggs  in  garments  frequently 
overlooked  or  kept  clean.  Indeed,  the  most  remnikslile 
of  all  proofs  of  animal  intelligence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
larva:  of  the  water-moth,  which  get  into  straws,  and  ad- 
just the  weight  uf  their  case  so  that  it  can  always  float: 
when  too  heavy  they  add  a  piece  of  straw  or  wood,  and 
when  too  light  a  Lit  of  gravel  ( Traiuactitmt  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  OJinburgk,  i,  42)"  (Khto).  "The  Tweaptt- 
lionrlla,  the  larva  of  which  constructs  a  portable  case 
out  of  the  substance  on  which  it  feeds,  and  is  very  par- 
tial to  feathers,  certainly  occurs  in  Asia  Minor,  and  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  it  and  barliiata  (an  abundant 
species  often  fuund  in  horse-hair  linings  or  chairs)  will 
be  fuund  in  any  old  furniture- warehouse  at  Jerusalem" 
(Smith).  A  detailed  account  of  the  habits  of  these  in- 
sects may  be  found  in  Ronnie's  Imtct  Architecture  (Lnnd. 
1857),  p.  WO  sq.     See  Wonu. 

Mothe,  PlERRtt  LAMBERT  nn  LA.       See  LAMOTHE. 

Mothe  le  Vayor,  Francois  He  la,  a  French 
sceptical  philosopher,  was  born  at  Paris  in  I5B6,  was  so 
well  educated  thai  he  wis  a  favorite  of  the  great  car- 
dinal ministers  Richelieu  and  Maiarin,  and  was  ap- 
pointed through  their  favor  counsellor  of  the  state 
and  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of  king  Louis 
XIV.  La  Mothe  was  a  moral  and  temperate  man — by  no 
means  a  common  case  at  the  French  court  of  that  pe- 
riod. He  became  so  interested  in  the  study  of  history 
that  he  abandoned  everything  for  it,  and  so  generally 
esteemed  was  he  that  he  was  crowned  with  distinc- 
tions in  all  circles  which  ha  entered.  In  1639  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Academy.  La  Mothe  was  nearly 
fifty  years  old  before  he  published  bis  first  work;  yet, 
once  entered  into  the  authors'  lists,  he  contributed  some- 
thing regularly  every  year  until  his  death  in  1672.  He 
fought  with  wit  and  satirical  humor  against  the  life  led 
by  the  court,  and  the  licentiousness  to  which  the  people 
of  that  century  gave  their  sanction.-  Iu  his  philosophy 
he  inclined  to  scepticism,  applying  the  arguments  of  the 
ancient  sceptics  especially  to  theology,  limiting  the  lat- 
ter to  the  sphere  of  simple  faith.  He  exemplified  his 
views  in  his  work  De  la  Vrrtu  del  Palette,  ou.Cinq  din- 
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logiai/uili  a  rhnitation  dn  ancient  par  lloratiui  Tttr~ 
iero  (Muns,  1671, 12mo;  1673,  8vo;  and  a  new  edition, 
Augmcntit  •Tunc  rrfutatitinrlt  luphilor.  tcrptiqut  ou  pri- 
vrvatif  centra  le  Pgrrhemtme  par  Mr,  J.  M.  Kahtt 
[Berlin,  1704, 2  vols.  8vo]].  In  the  first  dialogue  he  de- 
he  style  of  Sextus  with  much  show 

ions,  morals,  and  habits,  whercfrom 
be  cornea  to  deduct  the  doctrine  that  there  is  nothing 
Certain,  and  for  the  welfare  in  common  not  even  a  com- 
mon binding  law  of  morals.  In  his  second  dialogue  bo 
speaks  about  the  variety  of  nourishment  and  beverage, 
and  the  different  customs  at  repasts;  of  the  conception 
of  love,  and  takes  ground  in  favor  of  what  would  now 

sacred  and  divine  philosophy.  He  recommends  in  his 
third  dialogue  a  philosophic  solitary  life.  The  fourth 
dialogue  contains  a  satirical  praise  of  the  ass,  aiming 
thus  sarcasticslly  to  reprimand  the  folly  of  his  century. 
His  fifth  dialogue  treats  of  the  several  religions,  and 
he  comes  therein  to  the  conclusion  that  there  cannot  be 
anything  certain  obtained  hy  it;  but  he  speaks  here 
only  in  regard  to  the  religion  of  reason,  and  says  that 
positive  religion  possesses  the  principles  of  faith  in  rev- 
elation, which  can  be  only  gotten  by  (iod's  grace,  and 
must  ever  be  above  all  reason.  Mr.  Anuuild,  the  learned 
theologian,  answered  La  Mothe  in  a  tract  entitled  lie 
la  Ktcatiti  de  la  Foi  en  Jam  Chriit,  which  ably  re- 
futes the  foolish  reasonings  of  La  Mothe,  and  yet  treats 
the  author  with  great  consideration,  as  he  deserved, 
La  Mothe  died  in  1672.  The  rest  of  his  works  are  of 
very  little  importance ;  thev  were  published  by  his  son 
at  Paris  in  1053;  2d  ciL  1060;  3d  ed.  (3  vols.  foL)  in 
1G84.  This  Inst  edition  is  the  most  complete.  Yet 
the  best  edition  was  got  up  in  Germany  at  Dresden 
(1756-69,  It  vols.  8vo).  See  ltticnne,  Euai  tar  La 
Mothe  le  Vager  (1849);  Dayle,  1/Ut.  Diet.  s.  v.;  Hal- 
lam,  Introd.  to  Lit.  /lilt,  (see  Index  in  vol  ii,  Harper's 
edition).    (J.H.W.) 

Mother  (DS,  rm,  a  primitive  word ;  Gr./iqrqo;  but 
mother-in-law  is  niUIJ,  chamoth' ;  once  PJF1H,  riofAs'- 
nctk,  DeuLxxvii,23;  Gr.  irtvStpa).    "Trie  superiority 
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of  legislation  and  of  mora 
higher  estimation  of  the  re 
as  contrasted  with  modem  Oriental,  as  well  as  ancient 
Oriental  and  classical  usage.  See  Woman.  The  king's 
mother,  as  appears  in  the  case  of  Bathsheba,  was  treated 
with  especial  honor  (1  Kings  ii,  19;  Exod.  xx,  12;  Lev, 
xix,  8;  DeuL  v,  16;  xxi,  18,  21;  Prov.  x,  1;  xv,  20; 
xvii,  25;  xxix,  15;  xxxi,  1,  SO)"  (Smith).  "When 
the  father  had  more  than  one  wife,  the  son  seems  to 
have  confined  the  title  of  'mother*  to  his  real  mother, 
by  which  he  distinguished  her  from  the  other  wives  of 
his  father.  Hence  the  source  of  Joseph's  peculiar  in- 
being  '  his  mother's  son.'  The  other  brethren  were  the 
sons  of  his  father  by  other  wives.  Nevertheless,  when 
this  precision  was  not  necessary,  the  step-mother  was 
sometimes  styled  mother.  Thus  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
10)  speaks  of  Leah  as  Joseph's  mother,  fur  his  real 
mother  had  long  been  dead.  The  slep-mother  was, 
however,  more  properly  distinguished  from  the  womb- 
mother  by  the  name  of  'father's  wife.'  The  word 
'  mother"  was  also,  like  father,  brother,  sibtkii,  cm- 
ployed  by  the  Hebrews  in  s  somewhat  wider  sense  than 
is  usual  with  us.  It  is  used  of  a  grandmother  (1  Kings 
xv,  10),  and  even  of  any  female  ancestor  (lien,  iii,  20) ; 
of  a  benefactress  (Judg.  v,  7),  and  as  expressing  inti- 
mate relationship  (Job  xvii, Ii).    In  Hcbrew,aainEng- 

als  its  her  children  (Isa.  1, 1 ;  Jer.  L  12 ;'  Esek.  xix,  2 ; 
Hoe.  ii,  4;  iv,  5):  so  our  ' mother-country,'  which  is 
quite  as  good  as  'Cither-land,'  which  we  seem  beginning 
to  copy  from  the  Germans.  Large  and  important  cities 
are  also  called  mothers.  L  e. '  mother-cities'  (comp.  me 
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tropolii,  from  the  Greek),  with  reference  to  the  depend- 
ent towns  and  villages  (2  Sam.  xx,  19),  or  even  to  the 
inhabitant*,  who  an  called  her  children  (1m.  iii,  12; 
xJix,  23).  'The  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  two 
ways'  (Eielc  xi,  21).  is  in  the  Hebrew  '  the  mother  of 
the  way,'  because  out  of  it  the  two  ways  arise  as  daugh- 
ters. In  Job  i,  21  the  earth  is  indicated  as  the  commor. 
'  mother,  to  whose  bosom  all  mankind  must  return" 
(Kitto).     The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  city  as  the  par- 

ylon  the  Great,  (he  mother  of  harlots'1  (Rev.  xvii,  5). 
The  Church,  as  the  Bride,  is  spoken  of  as  the  mother  of 
believers  (Isa.  xlix,  14-22;  lvi,  8-18;  Psa.  Ixxxvii,  6, 
G;  Gal  iv,  22,  21);  and  the  sentiment,  at  once  so  mild 
and  so  tender,  which  unites  the  mother  to  her  child  is 
often  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  volume  to  illustrate  the 
love  of  God  to  his  people  (laa.  xliv,  1-8;  lvi,  6-14;  1 
Cor.  iii,  1,  2;  1  These,  ii,  7;  2  Cor.  xi,  2).     See  Child. 

Mother-Church  (Latin,  Matrix  Eccitiiii) 
term  which  has  been  used  in  various  sign iflcat ions. 
The  ancient  Christians  used  this  denomination  of 
Church  in  different  senses.  First,  they  understood  by 
it  an  original  Church,  planted  immediately  by 
one  of  the  apostles,  and  from  which  others  were 
wards  derived  and  propagated.  In  this  sense  the  Church 
or  Jerusalem  is  called  the  mother  of  all  churches  in  thi 
world  by  the  second  General  Council  of  Constantinople 
and  Aries  was  (he  mother-church  of  France,  because  sup- 
posed to  be  planted  by  Trophimus,  tlie  apostles'  mis- 
sionary, and  first  bishop  of  that  place.  Secondly, 
mother -church  denotes  a  metropolis,  or  the  principal 
church  of  a  single  province;  as  in  some  of  the  African 
canons,  where  matrix  is  sometimes  used  for  [he  pri- 

course  for  judgment  and  decision  of  controversies.  But, 
thirdly,  most  commonly  it  signifies  a  cathedral,  or  bish- 
op's church,  which  was  usually  termed  the  Great  Church, 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Principal  Sec,  in  opposi- 

tn  simple  presbyters.  Eedaia  mittrix,  or  mother-church, 
is  opposed  lo  ditrcriuaa,  or  diocesan  church ;  though  by 
their  ambiguity  they  are  often  confounded,  and  mis- 
taken for  one  another.  See  Jlroughton,  Uibliotheca  llit- 
torico-Sacra,  ii,  146. 

Mother  Of  God    The  Virgin  Mary  is  sometimes 
so  styled  by  Christians  of  all  denominations.     There  is, 
however,  a  disinclination  to  the  use  of  this  expression 
because  Romanists  hare  given  to  Alary  a  place  which 
the  Scriptures  do  not  warrant  us  in  assigning  her.     "~ 
Virgin  Mary,"  says  Pearson  (On  tht  Crtrd),  "I 
quently  styled  the  Mother  of  Jesus  in  the  language 
of  the  evangelists,  and  by  Elisabeth,  particularly,  "' 
mother  of  her  Lord,  as  also  by  the  general  conscn 
the  Church,  because  he  that  was  bom  of  her  was  i 
(Deipara) ;  which,  being  a  compound  title,  begur 
the  Greek  Church,  was  resolved  into  its  parts  by 
Latins,  and  so  the  Virgin  was  plainly  named  the  Mother 
of  God."     Protestants  admit  that  the  Virgin  Mary  is 
the  mother  of  God,  but  protest  against  tho  conclusion 

honor,  or  to  be  worshipped;  for  this  expression  is  used 
not  to  exalt  her,  but  to  assert  unequivocally  the  divin- 
ity of  her  Son :  he  whom  she  brought  forth  was  God, 
and  therefore  she  is  the  bringer  forth  or  mother  of  God. 
The  term  was  first  brought  prominently  forward  at  the 
Council  of  Epheeus,  when  it  was  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Church  to  prevent  giving  Mary  a  station  above 
that  of  her  Son  Jesus  the  Christ.  In  the  Protestant 
world  there  is  among  the  common  people  a  hesitancy  to 
the  use  of  it,  "  because,"  as  Hook  has  well  put  it,  "  by 
the  subtlety  of  the  Romish  controversialists,  it  has  been 
so  used,  or  rather  misused,  as  to  make  it  seem  to  confer 
peculiar  honor  and  privileges  upon  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  primitive  Christians,  like  ourselves,  were  contented 
with  speaking  of  the  Virgin  as '  the  mother  of  my  Lord;' 
and  this  phrase  sufficed  until,  us  we  have  seen,  heretics 
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arose  who  understood  the  word  Lord  in 


Lord,  as  applied  to  oar  blessed  Ssvii 
terms.  And  sound  theologians  will  i 
the  term  Mother  of  God,  lest  Neai 


>  assert  that  God  a 


1  occasionally  use  , 
onium  should  be 
i  to  be  orthodox ; 
people  forget  the  great  truth  expressed  by  Paul  that 
uud  purchased  the  Church  with  bis  own  blood;  arid 
that  Christ  is  over  all  God  blessed  forever.'"  See,  how- 
ever, the  article  Mamolatkt  in  this  Cycinpadia.voL  v. 
Mother  of  God.  Congregation  of  the,  a 
monastic  order  instiiutcd  about  1574  at  Lucca,  in  Tus- 
cany, by  John  Leonardi.  Their  purpose  is  to  save  the 
lost  of  all  conditions  by  any  and  all  spiritual  means,  as 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  catechetical  instruction, 
and  visiting.  They  esfiecially  aim  to  reach  the  sick 
and  the  dying,  and  make  tho  hospitals  their  princi- 
pal fields  of  labor.  Their  founder  was  particularly  de- 
voted to  the  mother  of  Christ,  and  he  provided  iii  the 
constitution  of  the  order  that  every  day  at  1  P.M.  the 
litanies  of  the  Holy  Virgin  be  recited,  and  other  like 
religious  devotions  be  poid  to  her  memory.  The  order 
was  approved  by  pope  Clement  VIII  in  1595,  and  con- 
firmed by  pope  Paul  V.  Pope  Gregory  XV,  anxious  to 
spread  the  order  throughout  Italy,  permitted  its  mem- 
very  mneb  like  the  common  monastic  garb.  See  HUt. 
du  CUrgr  srcuftrr  el  regulier  (Amst,  1716),  iii,  123-126. 


of  the  "Congregation  of  the  Mother 


Mother  Goddees  (Latin,  Sfater  dta).  The  pa- 
gans gave  the  name  of  mother  to  certain  goddesses  of 
the  first  rank,  particularly  to  Cybele,  Ceres,  Juno,  and 
Vesta-  Cicero  speaks  of  a  famous  temple  erected  in  the 
city  of  Engyum,  in  Sicily,  to  the  Great  Mother,  or  sim- 
ply The  Mothers.  Concerning  this  temple,  the  Engy- 
ans  entertained  a  strange  superstition.  It  was  confi- 
dently affirmed  that  certain  goddesses,  called  The  Moth- 
ers, frequently  appeared  there.  They  relate  a  story 
g  Nidus,  a  man  of  wit,  and  a  considerable  person 
:  city,  who  had  frequently  laughed  at  this  pre- 
d  apparition.  One  day,  aa  he  was  haranguing  in 
public,  be  fell  down,  roared  like  a  madman,- and  rent 
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his  clothes  in  pieces.  Upon  this  he  was  thought 
possessed  by  the  furies,  and  every  one  acknowledged 
the  vengeance  of  the  injured  goddesses.  However,  it 
was  found  afterwards  that  this  was  only  a  pretended 
delirium,  and  an  expedient  to  deliver  himself  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  persecutors,  who  had  thoughts  of  destroy- 
ing him,  under  pretence  of  punishing  him  for  his  im- 
piety in  denying  the  apparition  of  The  Mothers;  for; 
being  suffered  to  go  out  of  the  city,  he  made  his  escape 
to  the  Roman  general  Marcellus.  In  that  temple  were 
shown  javelins  and  brazen  helmets,  with  inscriptions 
which  made  some  believe  that  Murunes  and  Ulysses  had 
consecrated  these  to  the  goddesses  styled  The  Mothers. 
See  Broughton,  Bibliotheca  Historico-Saaa,  ii,  145. 

Mothering  Sunday  (or  Midlent  Sunday), 
supposed  to  be  the  day  on  which,  in  popish  times,  peo- 
ple visited  the  mother-church  and  made  their  annual 
offering.  In  more  recent  times  children  and  servants 
in  England  obtain  leave  to  visit  their  parents  on  this 
day.  This  custom,  according  to  some,  originated  in 
this  Sunday  being  the  Dominica  Refectionis,  or  Sunday 
of  Refreshment,  the  gospel  for  the  day  being  the  record 
of  the  miraculous  banquet  to  the  five  thousand  in  the 
desert.  On  that  day  the  guests  used  to  eat  frumenty, 
consisting  of  whole  grains  of  wheat,  boiled  in  milk,  and 
sweetened  and  spiced. 

Motive,  that  which  moves,  excites,  or  invites  the 
mind  to  volition.  It  may  be  one  thing  singly,  or  many 
things  conjointly.  Some  call  it  a  faculty  of  the  mind, 
by  which  we  pursue  good  and  avoid  eviL  Aristotle  de- 
fines motive  thus :  "  The  deliberate  preference  by  which 
we  are  moved  to  act,  and  not  the  object  for  the  sake  of 
which  we  act,  is  the  principle  of  action ;  and  desire  and 
reason,  which  is  for  the  sake  of  something,  is  the  origin 
of  deliberate  preference"  (Ethic,  lib.  vi,  cap.  2).  Kant 
distinguishes  between  the  subjective  principle  of  appe- 
tition,  which  he  calls  the  mobile  or  spring  (die  Trteb- 
feder),  and  the  objective  principle  of  the  will,  which  he 
calls  motive  or  determining  reason  (beweggrund) ;  hence 
the  difference  between  subjective  ends,  to  which  we  are 
pushed  by  natural  disposition,  and  objective  ends,  which 
are  common  to  us  with  all  beings  endowed  with  reason 
(Willm,  Hist,  de  la  Philosoph.  A  Uemande,  i,  357).  This 
seems  to  be  the  difference  expressed  in  French  between 
mobile  and  motif.  "A  motive  is  an  object  so  operating 
npon  the  mind  as  to  produce  either  desire  or  aversion" 
(lord  Karnes,  Essay  on  Liberty  and  Necessity),  "  By 
motive"  says  Edwards  {Inquiry, pt, i,  §  2), " I  mean  the 
whole  of  that  which  moves,  excites,  or  invites  the  mind 
to  volition,  whether  that  be  one  thing  singly,  or  many 
things  conjunctly.  Many  particular  things  may  concur 
and  unite  their  strength  to  induce  the  mind ;  and  when 
it  is  so,  all  together  are,  as  it  were,  one  complex  motive. 
.  .  .  Whatever  is  a  motive,  in  this  sense,  must  be  some- 
thing that  is  extant  in  the  view  or  apprehension  of  the 
Understanding,  or  perceiving  faculty.  Nothing  can  in- 
duce or  invite  the  mind  to  will  or  act  anything  any  fur- 
ther than  it  is  perceived,  or  is  in  some  way  or  other  in 
the  mind's  view;  for  what  is  wholly  unperceived,  and 
perfectly  out  of  the  mind's  view,  cannot  affect  the  mind 
at  all."  Hence  it  has  been  common  to  distinguish  mo- 
tives as  external  or  objective,  and  as  internal  or  subjective. 
Regarded  objectively,  motives  are  those  external  objects 
or  circumstances  which,  when  contemplated,  give  rise 
to  views  or  feelings  which  prompt  or  influence  the  will. 
Regarded  subjectively,  motives  are  those  internal  views 
or  feelings  which  arise  on  the  contemplation  of  exter- 
nal objects  or  circumstances.  In  common  language,  the 
term  motive  is  applied  indifferently  to  the  external  ob- 
ject and  to  the  state  of  mind  to  which  the  apprehen- 
sion or  contemplation  of  it  may  give  rise.  The  expla- 
nation of  Edwards  includes  both.  Dr.  Reid  (Corre- 
spondence prefixed  to  his  Works,  p.  87)  said  that  he  "  un- 
derstood a  motive,  when  applied  to  a  human  being,  to 
.be  that  for  the  sake  of  which  he  acta,  and  therefore  that 
what  he  never  was  conscious  of  can  no  more  be  a  motive 


to  determine  his  will  than  it  can  be  an  argument  to  de- 
termine his  judgment."     "  This  is  Aristotle's  definition 
(rb  ivtiea  ov)  of  end  ox  final  cause;  and  as  a  synonyme 
for  end  or  final  cause  the  term  motive  had  been  long 
exclusively  employed"  (Sir  Wm.  Hamilton).     In  Dr. 
Reid's  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  he  says,  "Every- 
thing that  can  be  called  a  motive  is  addressed  either  to 
the  animal  or  the  rational  part  of  our  nature."    Here 
the  word  motive  is  applied  objectively  to  those  external 
things  which,  when  contemplated,  affect  our  intelli- 
gence or  our  sensitivity.    But  in  the  very  next  sen- 
tence he  has  said, "  motives  of  the  former  kind  are  com- 
mon to  us  with  the  brutes."    Here  the  word  motive  is 
applied  subjectively  to  those  internal  principles  of  our 
nature— such  as  appetite,  desire,  passion,  etc. — which 
are  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  external  objects, 
adapted  and  addressed  to  them.    But,  in  order  to  a 
more  precise  use  of  the  term  motive,  let  it  be.  noted  that, 
in  regard  to  it,  there  are  three  things  clearly  distin- 
guishable, although  it  may  not  be  common  nor  easy 
always  to  speak  of  them  distinctively.    These  are,  the 
external  object,  the  internal  principle,  and  the  state  or 
affection  of  mind  resulting  from  the  one  being  addressed 
to  the  other.     For  example,  bread  or  food  of  any  kind 
is  the  external  object,  which  is  adapted  to  an  internal 
principle  which  is  called  appetite,  and  hunger  or  the 
desire  for  food  is  the  internal  feeling,  which  is  excited 
or  allayed,  as  the  circumstances  may  be,  by  the  present- 
ment of  the  external  object  to  the  internal  principle. 
In  popular  language,  the  term  motive  might  be  applied 
to  any  one  of  these  three ;  and  it  might  be  said  that  the 
motive  for  such  an  action  was  bread,  appetite,  or  hunger. 
But,  strictly  speaking,  the  feeling  of  hunger  was  the 
motive;  it  was  that,  in  the  preceding  state  of  mind, 
which  disposed  or  inclined  the  agent  to  act  in  one  way 
rather  than  in  any  other.    The  same  may  be  said  of 
motives  of  every  kind.    In  every  case  there  may  be  ob- 
served the  external  object,  the  internal  principle,  and 
the  resultant  state  or  affection  of  mind;  and  the  term 
motive  may  be  applied,  separately  and  successively,  to 
any  one  of  them ;  but,  speaking  strictly,  it  should  be 
applied  to  the  determining  state  or  affection  of  mind 
which  arises  from  a  principle  of  human  nature  having 
been  addressed  by  an  object  adapted  to  it;  because  it  is 
this  state  or  affection  of  mind  which  prompts  to  action. 
The  motive  of  an  agent,  in  some  particular  action,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  injury,  or  resentment,  or  anger — 
meaning  by  the  first  of  these  words  the  wrong  behavior 
of  another;  by  the  second,  the  principle  in  human 
nature  affected  by  such  behavior;  and  by  the  third, 
the  resultant  state  of  mind  in  the  agent     When  it  is 
said  that  a  man  acted  prudently,  this  may  intimate  that 
his  conduct  was  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  propri- 
ety and  prudence;  or  that  he  adopted  it  after  careful 
consideration  and  forethought,  or  from  a  sense  of  the 
benefit  and  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it.    In  like 
manner,  when  it  is  said  that  a  roan  acted  conscientiously, 
it  may  mean  that  the  particular  action  was  regarded 
not  as  a  matter  of  interest,  but  of  duty,  or  that  his 
moral  faculty  approved  of  it  as  right,  or  that  he  felt 
himself  under  a  sense  of  obligation  to  do  it.    In  all 
these  cases  the  term  motive  is  strictly  applicable  to  the 
terminating  state  or  affection  of  mind  which  immedi- 
ately precedes  the  volition  or  determination  to  act.    To 
the  question,  therefore,  whether  motive  means  some- 
thing in  the  mind  or  out  of  it,  it  is  replied  that  what 
moves  the  will  is  something  in  the  preceding  state  of 
mind.     The  state  of  mind  may  have  reference  to  some- 
thing out  of  the  mind.     But  what  is  out  of  the  mind 
must  be  apprehended  or  contemplated — must  be  brought 
within  the  view  of  the  mind,  before  it  can  in  any  way 
affect  it.     It  is  only  in  a  secondary  or  remote  sense, 
therefore,  that  external  objects  or  circumstances  can  be 
called  motives,  or  be  said  to  move  the  will.     Motives 
are,  strictly  speaking,  subjective — as  they  are  internal 
states  or  affections  of  mind  in  the  agent.    Motives  may 
be  called  subjective,  not  only  in  contradistinction  to  the 
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external  objects  and  circumstances  which  may  be  the 
occasion  of  them,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  different  ef- 
fect which  the  same  objects  and  circumstances  may 
have,  not  only  upon  different  individuals,  but  even 
upon  the  same  individuals,  at  different  times.  A  man 
of  slow  and  narrow  intellect  is  unable  to  perceive  the 
value  or  importance  of  an  object  when  presented  to  him, 
or  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  a  course  of  conduct 
that  may  be  pointed  out  to  him,  so  clearly  or  so  quickly 
as  a  man  of  large  and  vigorous  intellect.  The  conse- 
quence will  be  that,  with  the  same  motives  (objectively 
considered)  presented  to  them,  the  one  may  remain  in- 
different and  indolent  in  reference  to  the  advantage 
held  out,  while  the  other  will  at  once  apprehend  and 
pursue  it.  A  man  of  cold  and  dull  affections  will  con- 
template a  spectacle  of  pain  or  want  without  feeling 
any  desire  or  making  any  exertion  to  relieve  it ;  while 
he  whose  sensibilities  are  more  acute  and  lively  will  in- 
stantly be  moved  to  the  most  active  and  generous  ef- 
forts. An  injury  done  to  one  man  will  rouse  him  at 
once  to  a  frenzy  of  indignation,  which  will  prompt 
him  to  the  most  extravagant  measures  of  retaliation  or 
revenge ;  while  in  another  man  it  will  only  give  rise  to 
a  moderate  feeling  of  resentment.  An  action  which 
will  be  contemplated  with  horror  by  a  man  of  tender 
conscience  will  be  done  without  compunction  by  him 
whose  moral  sense  has  not  been  sufficiently  exercised 
to  discover  between  good  and  evil  In  short,  anything 
external  to  the  mind  will  be  modified  in  its  effect  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  and  training  of  the  different 
minds  within  the  view  of  which  it  may  be  brought. 
Not  only  may  the  same  objects  differently  affect  differ- 
ent minds,  but  also  the  same  minds,  at  different  times 
or  under  different  circumstances.  He  who  is  suffering 
the  pain  of  hunger  may  be  tempted  to  steal  in  order  to 
satisfy  his  hunger,  but  he  who  has  bread  enough  and  to 
spare  is  under  no  such  temptation.  A  sum  of  money 
which  might  be  sufficient  to  bribe  one  man  would  be  no 
trial  to  the  honesty  of  another.  Under  the  impulse  of 
any  violent  passion,  considerations  of  prudence  and  pro- 
priety have  not  the  same  weight  as  in  calmer  moments. 
The  young  are  not  so  cautious,  in  circumstances  of  dan- 
ger and  difficulty,  as  those  who  have  attained  to  greater 
age  and  experience.  Objects  appear  to  us  in  very  dif- 
ferent colors  in  health  and  in  sickness,  in  prosperity 
and  in  adversity,  in  society  and  in  .solitude,  in  prospect 
and  in  possession.  It  would  thus  appear  that  motives 
are  in  their  nature  subjective,  in  their  influence  individ- 
ual, and  in  their  issue  variable. 

There  are  two  points  which  render  this  interesting 
topic  of  metaphysical  philosophy  or  psychology  also  an 
important  one  in  theology.     See  Will. 

1.  The-  Extent  to  which  Motives  control  Volition, — On 
this  question  there  are  essentially  two  theories,  (a) 
That  the  will  itself  determines  the  force  or  prevalence 
of  the  motives.  This  is  not  done  by  any  previous  voli- 
tion, but  in  the  act  of  choosing  among  the  various  mo- 
tives, L  e.  in  selecting  between  the  different  courses  to 
which  these  motives  prompt.  This  is  the  only  theory 
that  leaves  the  will  absolutely  free,  and  fully  vindicates 
moral  character.  For  Cicero  has  long  since  observed 
that  "if  the  things  which  move  the  will  are  not  in  our 
own  power,  then  neither  our  actions  nor  our  volitions 
are  free,  and  there  is  no  room  for  praise  or  blame."  See 
Liberty.  (6)  That  the  motives  control  the  will,  so  as 
to  produce  volitions  according  to  their  relative  force. 
This  is  argued,  either  (1)  on  the  materialistic  (i.  e.  phys- 
ical or  mechanical)  ground  alleged  by  Hobbes,  Collins, 
and  others,  that  there  is  a  natural  law  regulating  un- 
erringly and  necessarily  these  processes,  external  and 
oftentimes  independent  of  the  subject  himself;  or  (2) 
on  the  basis  of  a  moral  necessity,  assumed  by  Edwards 
and  his  followers,  whereby  the  actual  mental  condition 
of  the  subject  (i.  e.  his  desires,  etc.)  dictates  the  direc- 
tion of  the  volitions.  On  the  other  hand,  conscious- 
ness, no  less  than  Scripture  (e.  g.  especially  Rom.  vii, 
16-48),  most  unequivocally  declares  that  we  are  capa- 


ble of  selecting  a  course  contrary  to  our  most  urgent  in- 
clinations, and  conscience  pronounces  us  guilty  because 
we  suffer  our  evil  passions  to  overcome  our  will.  Did 
not  our  judgment  (otherwise  called  conscience  or  the 
moral  sense)  thus  step  in  to  cast  a  weight  into  the  scale, 
and,  moreover,  were  not  the  prevenient  grace  of  God 
ever  ready  to  aid  us  i'both  to  will  and  to  do"  what 
is  right,  it  might  indeed  remain  doubtful  whether  the 
will  of  fallen  creatures  at  least  could  freelv  determine 
in  the  presence  of  violent  emotion  or  habitual  predilec- 
tion.   See  Inability. 

The  phrase  "  the  strongest  motive"  contains  an  am- 
biguity which  has  led  to  great  confusion  in  this  contro- 
versy. If  those  who  use  it  merely  mean  those  induce- 
ments which  are  usually  most  efficacious  in  moving 
men,  then  it  is  irrelevant  to  the  present  issue,  because 
some  persons  at  all  times,  and  all  persons  at  some  times, 
are  proof  against  those  influences  which  are  most  sure 
to  incite  other  individuals  or  under  other  circumstances. 
So  proverbially  is  this  the  case  that  human  conduct  is 
of  all  things  the  most  uncertain  to  predict  in  particular 
cases.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  more  exact,  the 
phrase  is  employed  to  designate  those  considerations 
which  are  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  mental  state  of 
the  person  at  the  time  as  to  effect  an  inclination  of  the 
will  accordingly,  then  there  still  remains  this  fallacy  in 
the  expression,  namely,  that  the  strength  of  the  motives 
really  depends  upon  the  moral  condition  of  the  subject 
himself,  of  which  condition  the  will  itself  forms  a  large 
(indeed  a  preponderating)  element.  Hence  we  term 
persons  " obstinate,*'  "stubborn,"  "headstrong,"  "self- 
willed,"  etc.,  or  the  reverse.    See  Volition. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  "  the  character  of  the  motives  de- 
termines the  moral  quality  of  an  act"  would  be  more 
correctly  stated  thus :  "  The  purpose  of  the  actor  deter- 
mines his  moral  character  in  any  given  case."  There 
is  hardly  any  specific  act  (unless  perhaps  we  except 
idolatry)  which  may  not  be  praiseworthily  performed 
under  certain  circumstances  and  for  right  ends.  Thus 
homicide  may  be  murder  or  execution  in  altered  cases ; 
sexual  connection  is  the  legitimate  privilege  of  matri- 
mony or  the  illicit  indulgence  of  licentiousness;  the  use 
of  the  name  of  God  may  be  either  a  lawful  oath,  or  de- 
vout prayer,  or  profanity,  according  to  the  intent  of  the 
invocation.  Nor  is  this  axiom  tantamount  to  the  maxim 
condemned  in  Scripture  (Rom.  iii,  8),  and  justly  scouted 
under  the  popular  name  of  "  Jesuitism,"  that  "  the  end 
justifies  the  means.11  Not  only  the  end  in  view,  but  all 
the  means  employed  to  accomplish  that  end,  must  be 
tested  with  the  same  scrupulous  care  by  a  comparison 
with  the  identical  standard  of  rectitude,  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  by  which  alone  the  moral  quality  of  the 
motive  of  him  who  seeks  to  effect  the  one  or  make  use 
of  the  other  is  to  be  ultimately  and  surely  determined. 
Thus  while  the  intention  of  the  party  acting  vindicates 
or  condemns  him  in  the  act,  the  propriety  of  the  act  it- 
self is  to  be  tried  by  a  more  unerring  external  tribunal. 
Hence  also  a  crime  or  good  act  meant,  but  (through  un- 
avoidable hinderance)  not  executed,  is,  in  the  eye  of  di- 
vine justice,  accounted  as  guilt  or  virtue  (Matt,  v,  22, 
28 ;  2  Cor.  iii,  12 ;  1  John  iii,  16).    See  Morals. 

See  Edwards,  On  the  Will,  p.  7, 8, 124, 259, 884 ;  Top- 
lady,  Works,  ii,  41, 42;  Buck,  TheoL  Diet,  a,  v. ;  Hamil- 
ton, Metaphysics,  p.  692  sq.,  129, 566  sq. ;  Watson,  Theo- 
logical Institutes,  ii,  439  sq. ;  Krauth's  Fleming's  Vocab- 
ulary o/Philos.  s.  v. 

Mott,  William  F.,  an  American  philanthropist  of 
some  note,  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1818.  Mr. 
Mott  commenced  life  with  moderate  means,  but,  being 
honest  and  of  frugal  habits,  amassed  an  ample  fortune, 
which  he  spent  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  needy.  He 
made  large  contributions  to  the  philanthropic  institu- 
tions of  his  native  place;  among  them,  to  the  City  Dis- 
pensary, the  House  of  Refuge,  the  Colored  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, and  Woman's  Hospital.  He  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends,  He  died  in  New  York  in 
1867. 
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Motser,  Daniel,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  Perry  County,  Pa,,  Aug.  16, 1817.  He  graduated  at 
Jefferson  College,  Pa. ;  studied  theology  in  the  Western 
Seminary,  Alleghany,  Pa»;  was  licensed  by  Carlisle  Pres- 
bytery in  1848,  and  in  1849  was  ordained  and  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Cold  Spring,  N.  J.  He  subse- 
quently served  the  churches  of  Madison  and  Adams's 
Mill,  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  and  near  Warrenton, 
Fauquier  County,  Va.,  and  lastly  the  Nealsville  and 
Darnestown  churches,  in  Montgomery  County,  Md.  He 
died  Nov.  1, 1864.  Mr.  Motzer  was  a  scriptural  and  ed- 
ifying preacher,  an  untiring  and  affectionate  pastor,  and 
a  kind  and  true  friend.  He  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the 
mental  and  religious  training  of  the  young,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  parochial  school  were  very  dear  to  his 
heart.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1866,  p.  181. 
(J.  L.  S.) 

Moulding,  a  general  term  applied  to  all  the  varie- 
ties of  outline  or  contour  given  to  the  angles  of  the 
various  subordinate  parts  and  features  of  buildings, 
whether  projections  or  cavities,  such  as  cornices,  capi- 
tals, bases,  door  and  window  jambs  and  heads,  etc.  The 
regular  mouldings  of  Classical  architecture  are,  the  Fil- 
let, or  list ;  the  Astragal,  or  bead;  the  Cyma  rtversa,  or 
ogee ;  the  Cyma  recta,  or  cyma ;  the  Cavctto ;  the  Ovo- 
lo;  the  Scotia,  or  trochUus;  and  the  Torus:  each  of 
these  admits  of  soma  variety  of  form,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  manner  of  working  them  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Romans.  (See  those  terms.) 
The  mouldings  in  classical  architecture  are  frequently 
enriched  by  being  cut  into  leaves,  eggs,  and  tongues, 
or  other  ornaments,  and  sometimes  the  larger  members 
have  running  patterns  of  honeysuckle  or  other  foliage 
carved  on  them  in  low  relief;  the  upper  moulding  of 
cornices  is  occasionally  ornamented  with  a  series  of  pro- 
jecting lions'  heads. 

In  mediaeval  architecture  the  diversities  in  the  pro- 
portions and  arrangements  of  the  mouldings  are  very 
great,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  more  than  point 
out  a  few  of  the  leading  and  most  characteristic  varieties. 

Iu  the  Norman  style  the  plain  mouldings  consist  al- 


Binham,  Norfolk. 


Norwich  Cathedral. 


Peterborough  Cathedral.      Peterborough  Cathedral 

most  entirely  of  rounds  and  hollows,  variously  com- 
bined, with  an  admixture  of  splays,  and  a  few  fillets. 
The  rich  mouldings,  however,  are  very  various,  one  of 
the  most  marked  being  the  constant  recurrence  of 
mouldings  broken  into  zigzag  lines,  and  forming  what 
is  called  the  Zigzag  or  Chevron  moulding :  it  has  not 
been  very  clearly  ascertained  at  what  period  this  kind 
of  decoration  was  first  introduced,  but  it  was  certainly 
not  till  some  considerable  time  after  the  commencement 
of  the  style;  when  once  adopted,  it  became  more  com- 
mon than  any  other  ornament.  A  series  of  grotesque 
heads  placed  in  a  hollow  moulding,  called  Beak-heads, 
with  their  tongues  or  beaks  lapping  over  a  large  bead 
or  torus,  was  also  very  common.    The  Hatch  moulding 


Westminster  Hall,  A.D.  1097. 


is  also  not  uncommon,  and  is  found  early  in  the  style, 
as  it  can  be  cut  conveniently  without  the  aid  of  a  chisel, 
with  the  pick  only.  The  other  favorite  mouldings  of 
the  Norman  style  are  the  Billet  mouldings,  both  square 
and  round,  the  Lozenge,  the  Nail-head,  the  Pellet,  the 
Chain,  the  Cable,  and  the  Hose,  of  all  which  illustrations 
are  here  given.  There  may  also  be  mentioned  the  Star, 
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Square  Billet.— St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury. 


Round  Billet—  Blnham  Priory,  Norfolk. 


Lozenge.— Tickeucote,  Rutland. 
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Sail-head.— Ely  Cathedral. 
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PelUL- Iffley,  Oxford. 


Chain.— St. William's  Chapel,  York. 


Cable.— Romsey,  Hants. 
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Rose.— Iffley  Church,  Oxfordshire. 

the  Billeted  Cable,  the  Nebule,  the  Studded,  the  Indented, 
the  Scalloped,  the  Fir-cone,  the  Double  Cone,  the  Dove- 
tail, the  Embattled,  the  Open  Heart,  and  the  A  ntique. 

In  the  Early  English  style  the  plain*  mouldings  be- 
come lighter,  and  are  more  boldly  cut  than  in  the  Nor- 
man ;  the  varieties  are  not  very  great,  and  in  arches, 
jambs  of  doors,  windows,  etc,  they  are  very  commonly 
so  arranged  that  if  they  are  circumscribed  by  a  line 
drawn  to  touch  the  most  prominent  points  of  their 
contour  it  will  be  found  to  form  a  succession  of  rec- 


tangnlor  recesses.  They  gener- 
ally wmaist  of  alternate  rounds 
and  hollows,  the  latter  very  deep* 
ly  cut,  and  a  few  small  fillets; 
sometimes  also  splays  are  used: 
(here  is  considerable  inequality 


uigs,  a: 


le  larger  t 


•  Salisbury  Cathedra) 


usually  placed  at  such  a  distance  apart  M  to  admit  of 
several  smaller  between  them;  these  large  rounds  have 
frequently  one  or  mare  narrow  fillets  worked  on  them,  or 
are  brought  to  a  sharp  edge  in 
theraiddle.thesmallerrounds   I 
axe  often  undercut,  with  a  deep    9 
cavity  on  one  side  <e  e),  and    ^ 
tfaeroundindhollowmcmbcrs    I 
constantly   unite   with   each        " 'J"'\ .jj  . 

other  without  any  parting  fil-    g^Xij! 
let  or  angle.    The  ornamental     I  JPi 

mouldingsintbissiylesrenot  J  /  <-)  J\  Jl 
numerous,^  they  are  almost  ^^  <->  ^— ■ 
invariably  placed  in  the  hollows;  the  commonest  and 
most  characteristic  is  that  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Dog-tooth  ornament,  which  usually  consists  of  four 
small  plain  leave*  united  so  aato  form  a  pyramid;  these 
ornament*  are  commonly  placed  close  together,  and  sev- 
eral series  of  them  arc  frequently  introduced  in  the  same 
suite  of  mouldings;  the  other  enrichment*  consist  chief- 
ly of  single  leaves  and  flowers,  or  of  running  patterns 
of  the  foliage  peculiar  to  the  style. 


The  plain  moulding!  in  the  Dtcorattd  style  are  more 
diversified  than  in  (he  Early  English,  though  in  large 
suites  rounds  and  hollows  continue  for  the  most  part  to 
prevail;  the  hollows  arc  often  very  deeply  cut,  but  in 
many  instances,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the  style, 
they  become  shallower  and  broader ;  ovoloa  are  not  very 
uncommon,  and  ogees  are  frequent;  splays  also  sre  often 
used,  cither  by  themselves  or  with  other  mouldings; 


Door,  Xlddlngton,  Oxford, 
fillets  placed  upon  larger  members  are  abundant,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  part  of  the  style,  and  a  round  mould- 
ing, called  the  SciiU-mouliing,  with  a  sharp  projecting 
edge  on  it,  arising  from  one  half  being  formed  from  a 
smaller  curve  than  the  other,  is  frequently  used,  and  is 
characteristic  of  Decorated  work ;  when  used  horizon- 
tally the  larger  curve  is  placed 
uppermost;  there  is  also  another 
'       "  e  middle 


h,  though  sometimes  found  in 
the  Perpendicular  style,  may  be 
considered  as  generally  character- 
istic of  the  Decorated.  Fillets  are 
very  frequently  used  to  separate 
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other  members,  but  the  rounds  and  hallows  often  run 
together,  as  in  the  Early  English  style.  The  enrich- 
ments consist  of  leaves  and  Sowers,  either  set  separately 
or  in  running  patterns,  figures,  heads,  and  animals,  all 
of  which  are  generally  carved  with  greater  truth  than 
at  any  other  period ;  but  the  bali-jioxer,  which  belongs 


Klddlngton,  Oxford. 
specially  to  this  style,  and  a  variety  of  thefvur-Uactd 

In  the  Ptrpovlicular  style  the  mouldings  are  gener- 
lly  flatter  and  less  effective  than  at  an  earlier  period. 
One  of  the  most  striking  charac- 
teristics is  the  prevalence  of  very 
large  and  often  shallow  hollows ; 
ft  occupied  so  Urge 
space  as  to  leave  but  little  room 
r  any  other  mouldings ;  the  hol- 


Oxfc 


frequently  unite  without  any  line 

,  but  the  other  members  are  parted  either 

Alias.     The  most  prevalent  moulding  is 

the  ogee,  but  rounds,  which  are 

often  so  small  a*  to  be  only 

beads, are  very  abundant;  and  it 


Deddlngton  Church, 
Oxford. 


a  find  ti 


xt  each  other.  There 
idulating  moulding, 
wnicn  is  common  in  the  abacus 
and  dripstones,  peculiar  to  the  Perpendicular  style,  es- 
pecially the  latter  part  of  it;  and  another  indicative 
of  the  same  date,  which  is  concave  in  the  middle  and 

ally  used  in  door-jambs,  etc.  In  Per- 
pendicular work  small  fillets  are  not 
placed  upon  larger  members,  ss  in  Dec- 
orated and  Early  English ;  splays  also 
are  much  less  frequent, 
used  in  the  mouldings  are  running  pat* 
terns  of  foliage  and  flowers ;  detached 
leaves,  flowers,  and  bunches  of  foliage;  {-' 

heads,  animals,  and  figures,  usual];  gro-  V 

lesque;  shields,  and  various  heraldic  and  fanciful  de- 
vices; the  large  hollow  mouldings,  whan  used  in  arches 
or  the  jambs  of  doors  and  windows,  sometimes  contain 

statues  with  canopies  over  them Parker,  Gtouaiy  of 

Architrcturt,  p.  150  sq. 

Mouldy.  The  word  Wtyl,  HtUtfaW  (Josh,  ix,  6), 
refers,  as  Gesenius  remarks,  rather  to  crumbs  of  bread, 
and,  instead  of,  as  in  our  version,  "all  the  bread  of  their 
[the  Gibeonites']  provision  was  dry  and  mouldy,"  he 
bread  of  their  travelling  provie' 


id  fallen  in 


>  crumbs.''    See  Bread. 


Moulin  (IjU.  Jfolnvtu),  Charier;  du,  a  cele- 
brated French  lawyer,  and  a  convert  to  Protestantism, 
was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Paris,  in  1500,  and  studied 
at  the  University  of  Paris  and  at  Poic tiers  and  Orleans, 
lie  became  advocate  of  Parliament  in  1522.  He  em- 
braced the  Protestant  religion,  first  as  a  Calvuiist,  and 
afterwords  became  a  Lutheran.  He  was  imprisoned 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  became  equally  obnox- 
ious to  the  Calvintsts,  and  ultimately  returned  to  the 
communion  of  the  Church  of  Home.  '  He  died  in  1606. 
His  works  were  published  in  6  vols.  fbL  (Paris,  1681) ; 
among  them  are  Coilalio  ft  unto  guatttor  ti-iingtliita- 
Ttttn,  eorumtrU  ftcnUne  (1596, 4to). 

Moulin  (LaL  Moliaaut ) ,  Pierre  da  (1),  a  French 
Protestant  divine  of  great  nolo  for  hi*  opposition  to  the 
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Romanists,  especially  the  Jesuits,  was  bom  at  Buhy,  in 
the  Vexin,  Oct.  18, 1568.    He  studied  first  at  the  Prot- 
estant school  in  Sedan,  and  next  at  the  English  high 
school  at  Cambridge,  from  which  university  he  re- 
moved, after  a  four-years'  stay,  to  accept  the  professor- 
ship of  philosophy  at  Leyden.    This  professorship  he 
held  for  five  or  six  years,  and  had  several  disciples  who 
afterwards  became  famous;  among  the  rest,  Hugo  Gro- 
tius.    He  read  lectures  upon  Aristotle,  and  disciplined 
his  scholars  in  the  art  of  disputing,  of  which  he  made 
himself  so  great  a  master  that  he  was  always  the  scourge 
and  terror  of  the  papists.    Scaliger  was  very  much  his 
patron,  and  when  Du  Moulin  published  his  Logic  at 
Leyden  in  1596  was  so  gracious  as  to  say  of  the  epistle 
prefatory, "  Haec  epistola  non  est  hujus  »vi."    In  the  di- 
vinity schools  he  also  taught  Greek,  in  which  he  was  ex- 
tremely well  skilled,  as  appears  from  his  book  entitled 
Novitas  Papismi,  in  which  he  exposes  cardinal  Perron's 
ignorance  of  that  language.    In  1599  he  returned  to 
France,  and  became  minister  at  Cbarenton,  near  Paris, 
and  chaplain  to  Catharine  of  Bourbon,  the  king's  sister, 
and  then  the  wife  of  Henry  of  Lorraine.    It  is  generally 
believed  that  Catharine's  faithfulness  to  the  Protestant 
cause  is  due  to  Du  Moulin's  influence.   On  the  assassina- 
tion of  Henry  IV,  Du  Moulin  charged  the  guilt  of  that 
detestable  deed  upon  the  Jesuits,  which  produced  a  vio- 
lent controversy  between  him  and  some  of  that  society. 
Cotton,  a  Jesuit,  then  chaplain  at  court,  was  vainly 
straggling  to  free  the  Society  of  Jesus  from  the  imputa- 
tion which  had  been  generally  placed  upon  it  that  Ka- 
vaillac  had  been  incited  by  them  and  their  doctrines  to 
this  bloody  deed,  and  finally  even  published  a  book  in 
defence  of  the  order.    Du  Moulin,  however,  believing 
the  Jesuits  guilty,  replied  in  his  Anti-Cotton,  or  a  Ref- 
utation of  Father  Cotton,  wherein  is  proved  that  the 
Jesuits  were  the  real  authors  of  that  execrable  parricide. 
In  1615,  James  I,  who  had  long  been  in  correspondence 
with  Du  Moulin  by  letters,  invited  him  to  England ;  but 
his  Church  would  not  suffer  him  to  go  till  he  had  given 
a  solemn  promise  in  the  face  of  his  congregation  that 
he  would  return  to  them  at  the  end  of  three  months. 
The  king  received  him  with  great  affection;  took  him 
to  Cambridge  at  the  time  of  the  commencement,  where 
he  was  honored  with  a  doctor's  degree ;  and  at  his  de- 
parture from  England  presented  him  with  a  prebend  in 
the  church  of  Canterbury.    On  his  return  to  France, 
Du  Moulin  had  again  innumerable  disputes  with  the 
Jesuits;  and  when  they  found  that  nothing  was  to  be 
done  with  him  in  this  way,  they  made  use  of  others. 
They  tried  to  bring  him  over  to  them  by  the  promise 
of  great  rewards;  and  they  attempted  more  than  once 
his  life,  so  that  he  was  obliged  at  length  always  to  have 
a  guard.    In  1617,  when  the  United  Provinces  desired 
the  Reformed  churches  of  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many to  send  some  of  their  ministers  to  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  Du  Moulin  and  three  others  were  deputed  by  the 
Gallican  Church,  but  were  forbidden  to  go  by  the  king 
upon  pain  of  death.    In  1618  he  had  an  invitation  from 
Leyden  to  fill  the  divinity  chair,  which  was  vacant, 
but  he  refused  it.    In  1620,  when  he  was  preparing  to  go 
to  the  National  Synod  of  the  Gallican  Church,  baron 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  then  ambassador  from  Britain  at 
the  court  of  France,  asked  him  to  write  to  king  James, 
and  to  urge  him,  if  possible,  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  his  son-in-law,  the  king  of  Bohemia.     Du  Moulin 
declined  the  office;  but  the  ambassador,  knowing  his 
interest  with  James,  would  not  admit  of  any  excuse. 
This  brought  him  into  trouble,  for  it  was  soon  after  de- 
creed by  an  order  of  Parliament  that  he  should  be  seized 
and  imprisoned  for  having  solicited  a  foreign  prince  to 
take  up  arms  for  the  Protestant  churches.    Apprised 
of  this,  he  secretly  betook  himself  to  the  ambassador 
Herbert,  who,  suspecting  that  his  letters  to  the  king  were 
intercepted,  advised  him  to  fly,  as  the  only  means  of  pro- 
viding for  his  safety.    Du  Moulin  finally  "went  to  Sedan, 
and  there  accepted  the  divinity  professorship  and  the 
ministry  of  the  Church,  both  which  he  held  till  the  time 


of  his  death,  which  occurred  March  10, 1658.  In  1628, 
when  cardinal  Perron's  book  was  published  against  king 
James,  Du  Moulin  took  a  journey  into  England,  and  at 
the  king's  instigation  answered  it  in  a  work  published  at 
Sedan,  after  the  death  of  James,  under  the  title  of  No- 
vitas  Papismi,  sive  Perronii  confutatio,  regisque  Jacobi, 
sed  magis  sacra  veritatis  de/ensio.  A  list  of  Du  Moulin's 
works,  to  the  number  of  seventy-five,  is  given  by  Aymon 
(Synodes  de  France,  ii,  278).  He  also  published  many  of 
his  sermons.  He  was  a  violent  opponent  of  Arminian- 
ism,  and  attacked  Amyraldus  (q.  v.)  bitterly  in  his  De 
Moses  Amy  raid*  Libro  judicium.  His  most  important 
works  are,  The  Buckler  of  the  Faith,  or  a  Defence  of  the 
Confession  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  France  against 
M.  Arnoux,  the  Jesuit  (3d  ed.  Lond.  1631,  4to)  \—Lc 
Combat  Chretien  (8vo) : — Anatomie  de  la  Messe  (Sedan, 
1636, 12mo).  .See  Nicholls,  Calvinism  and  Armmianism 
compared,  i,  224 ;  Bates,  Vita,  p.  697  sq. ;  Sax,  Onomas- 
ticon,  iv,  179;  Haag,  La  France  Protestante,  iv,  420; 
Schweizer,  Centraldogmen,  ii,  225  sq.,  564  sq. ;  Ebrard, 
Dogmatik,  vol.  i,  §  43 ;  Vinet,  Ilistoire  de  la  Pridication 
parmi  les  Reformes  en  France  au  17**  siecle  (Par.  1860). 
(J.H.W.) 

Moulin,  Pierre  du  (2),  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
noted  as  a  most  enthusiastic  Calvinist,  was  born  in  1600 
at  Paris,  and  graduated  at  Leyden;  but  going  after- 
wards to  England,  obtained,  like  his  father,  a  prebend 
at  Canterbury,  and  was  one  of  the  chaplains  to  king 
Charles  IL  He  died  in  1683.  He  was  the  author  of 
The  Peace  of  the  Soul:  —  Clamor  Regii  Sanguinis, 
which,  being  anonymous,  was  attributed  by  Milton  to 
Alexander  More :  —  and  A  Defence  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Au- 
thors, s.  v. ;  Haag,  La  France  Protestante,  ir,  430. 

Moullah.    See  Mullah. 

Mound  (Lat  mundus)  is  a  term  in  heraldry,  desig- 
nating a  globe  surmounted  with 
a  cross  (generally)  pattee.  As  a 
device,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
used  by  the  emperor  Justinian, 
and  to  have  been  intended  to  rep- 
resent the  ascendency  of  Christi- 
anity over  the  world.  The  royal 
crown  of  England  is  surmounted 
by  a  mound,  which  first  appears 

on  the  seal  of  William  the  Con-  n  ...  Vt%mA 
~..~-~-  *u  la  iu  «»l  A  Heraldic  Mound, 
queror,  though  the  globe  without 

the  cross  was  used  earlier.— Chambers,  Cydopadia,s.Y. 
Mount  or  Mountain  (properly  Ifl,  har,  from  its 
sicelling  form ;  with  its  cognate  forms,  '"lljn,  he'rer,  and 
■^IJ,  harar';  Gr.  opoc;  also  Chald.  ^E,  tur,  from 
their  rockg  nature,  Dan.  ii,  85, 45:  but  l"Wb,  solelahf, 
"  mount,"  Jer.  vi,  6 ;  xxxii,  82 ;  xxxiii,  4 ;  Ezek.  iv,  2 ; 
xvii,  17;  xxi,  22;  xxvi,  8;  Dan.  xi,  15;  elsewhere 
"bank,"  2  Sam.  xx,  15;  2  Kings  xix,  82;  Is*,  xxxvii, 
88,  is  a  mound  or  rampart,  such  as  is  thrown  up  by 
besiegers  against  a  city ;  and  3St?3,  mutsab',  "  mount," 
in  Isa.  xxix,  3,  is  a  station  of  troops  or  military  post,  as 
occupied  for  purposes  of  besieging  or  a  campaign.  See 
War.  ''In  the  New  Testament  the  word  mount  or 
mountain  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  representing 
opoQ.  In  the  Apocrypha  the  same  usage  prevails  as  in 
the  N.  T.,  the  only  exception  being  in  1  Mace,  xii,  36, 
where  '  mount*  is  put  for  v\poc,  probably  a  mound,  as  we 
should  now  say,  or  embankment,  by  which  Simon  cut 
off  the  communication  between  the  citadel  on  the  Tem- 
ple mount  and  the  town  of  Jerusalem.  For  this  Jose- 
phus  [A  nt.  xiii,  5,11]  has  riixog,  a  wall"  [Smith],  See 
Fortification.  Another  term,  designating  an  individ- 
ual mountain,  is  JT-2,  bamah',  a  height  or  "  high  place ;" 
generally  a  lesser  eminence,  like  tltt^gibah',  a  "hill," 
etc.).  The  term  often  occurs  in  connection  with  a  prop- 
er name,  or  as  the  specific  title  of  some  particular  moun- 
tain, e.  g.  Mount  Sinai,  Mount  Tabor,  Mount  Lebanon, 
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Mount  of  Olives,  etc,  which  Bee  in  their  alphabetical 
order.  The  phraae  "  mountain  of  God'*  (D'WSn  nn) 
is  spoken  of  Mount  Sinai,  as  the  place  where  the  law 
was  given  (Exod.  iii,  1 ;  iv,  27;  xviii,  5);  of  Mount 
Zion  (Psa.  xxiv,  2 ;  Isa.  ii,  3),  which  is  also  often  called 
God's  holy  mountain  (mostly  "'Epp  *ltt  and  iO^p, 
"  mountain  of  my"  or  "  his  holiness,"  the  suffix  referring 
to  God,  as  if  immediately  annexed  to  the  former  noun, 
or  perhaps  to  be  rendered  correctly,  "  mountain  of  my 
sanctuary")  (Isa.  xi,  9;  lvi,  7;  lvii,  13;  Psa.  ii,  6;  xv, 
1 ;  xliii,  3 ;  Obad.  16 ;  Ezek.  xx,  40),  more  fully  "  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord's  house"  (Isa.  ii,  2) ;  of  the  mountain 
of  Bashan  (Psa.  lxviii,  16),  as  being  very  high ;  also 
in  the  plur.  of  the  Holy  Land  itself,  as  being  generally 
mountainous  (Isa.  xiv,  25 ;  xlix,  1 1 ;  lxv,  9).  See  Walch, 
De  deo  Ebraorum  montano  (Gen.  1746).  The  term  is 
also  used  collectively,  "mountains,"  i.  q.  mountainous 
region,  e.  g.  of  Seir  (Josh,  xiv,  12),  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv, 
48),  etc. ;  and  especially  (with  the  art.  *"inn?  the  moun- 
tain, icar  iKoxM  of  the  high  mountainous  tract  ex- 
tending nearly  through  Palestine,  between  the  plain  on 
the  sea-coast  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xii,  8 ; 
Josh,  ix,  1) ;  or  more  specifically  "  the  mountains  of 
Judah,"  i.  e.  the  same  tract  south  of  Jerusalem  (Numb, 
xiii,  29;  Deut,  i,  2);  the  "  hill-country"  (vpttvfi)  of 
Luke  i,  39;  also  the  mountainous  region  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Gen.  xiv,  20 ;  xix,  17, 19,  SO).  See  Macfar- 
lane,  Mountains  of  the  Bible  (Lond.  1848, 1856).  See 
Hill. 

Palestine  is  a  hilly  country  (Deut.  iii,  25;  xi,  11; 
Ezek.  xxxiv,  13 ;  comp.  Exod.  xv,  17 ;  1  Kings  xx,  28 ; 
see  Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  148),  divided  into  two  natural 
portions  by  the  deep  depression  of  the  Jordan  from 
north  to  south.  The  mountain  ranges  which  overspread 
it  are  connected  on  the  north  with  Lebanon.  East  of 
the  Jordan,  Antilebanon  terminates  with  the  spur  called 
Jebel  Heish,  a  fruitful  hilly  district  extending  westward 
thence  to  the  abnipt  margin  of  the  Sea  of  Gcnnesareth ; 
while  south  of  the  intersection  of  the  country  from  east 
to  west  by  the  river  Hieromax  the  hills  rear  themselves 
afresh  for  several  leagues,  being  traversed  by  wadys 
(watercourses)  which  run  towards  the  Jordan,  and  in- 
terrupted by  ravines  and  narrow  passes,  and  continue 
in  the  form  of  moderately  high,  fertile  plateaus,  that  do 
not  clearly  descend  to  a  level  till  they  reach  the  River 
Arnon,  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  transjnrdanic  terri- 
tory ;  southward  of  the  deep,  rocky  vale  of  this  stream, 
which  was  the  key  of  Palestine  in  this  region  from  the 
east,  they  still  stretch  away  in  connection  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Arabia  Petaea,  this  entire  chain  sloping  east- 
ward, first  into  the  fruitful  meadows  of  the  modern  Hau- 
ran,  and  farther  south  into  the  Arabian  desert,  but  west- 
ward bounded  by  rocky  steeps  along  the  Jordan  (Volney, 
Trav,  i,  226).  West  of  the  Jordan,  a  mountainous  region 
extends  from  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon  far  down  south- 
westerly into  Galilee,  where  in  the  south-west,  opposite 
Ptolemais,  it  ends  in  a  ridge,  terminating  beyond  the  Ki- 
shon  in  the  promontory  of  Carmel ;  while  in  the  interior 
among  the  highlands  it  forms  the  high  plain  of  Jezreel, 
and  on  the  east  descends  by  a  series  of  terraces  to  the  Sea 
of  Genncsareth :  this  portion  contains  its  most  fruitful 
districts,  endowed  with  a  rich  Alpine  vegetation,  for  al- 
though the  northern  and  north-western  parts  are  mostly 
inclement,  and  their  cultivation  almost  impossible,  espe- 
cially in  the  rocky  tracts,  yet  the  south-western  section  is 
an  alternation  of  fine  valleys  and  choice  pasture-lands 
(Hasselquist.,  p.  176).  From  the  elevated  plain  of  Jez- 
reel, or  Esdraelon,  rises  the  almost  isolated  peak  of  Ta- 
bor, as  a  limit  of  the  northern  mountain-chain  on  this 
aide  of  Jordan.  Southerly  this  plain  is  shut  in  by  hills, 
which,  in  moderate  heights  and  in  directions  only  late- 
ly accurately  investigated  by  Robinson,  overspread  the 
greater  part  of  ancient  Samaria ;  beyond  this  growing 
more  precipitous  and  rocky  (Maundrell,  7Var.p.88 ;  Vol- 
ney, Trav.  ii,  225  sq.\  although  they  are  everywhere  in- 
.teispersed  with  fruitful  valleys  and  plains.    The  moun- 


tain ranges,  which  only  admit  communication  with  the 
sea-side  by  means  of  the  intersecting  passes  and  ravines, 
extend  into  Judaea  several  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and 
cover  the  greater  part  of  this  division  of  Palestine  like- 
wise, the  hills  becoming  higher  south  of  the  metropolis. 
Stretching  towards  the  south-east,  they  terminate  in 
steep  walls  near  the  Dead  Sea,  and  so  join  the  sides  of 
the  deep  Arabah;  but  in  the  south-west  they  somewhat 
abruptly  bound  the  (tolerably  high)  hilly  plain  el-Tlh, 
which  connects  Palestine  with  Arabia  Petnea.  West- 
erly the  mountains  of  middle  and  southern  Palestine 
nowhere  extend  to  the  sea,  but  gently  slope  into  plains, 
which  grow  continually  wider  farther  south;  towards 
the  Jordan,  however,  they  fall  off  ruggedly  into  the 
Ghor  (Volney,  Trav.  i,  226),  only  at  Jericho  leaving  a 
large  amphitheatre-like  leveL  Their  greatest  expansion 
from  east  to  west  is  nowhere  more  than  ten  to  fifteen 
miles,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron  scarcely  more  than 
seven  miles  (Volney,  Trav.  ii,  243).  The  principal  com- 
position of  all  the  Palestinian  hills  is  limestone  (of 
the  Jura  formation),  occasionally  with  strata  of  chalk 
(whence  the  numerous  caves),  and,  as  is  a  frequent  ac- 
companiment of  this  latter,  the  hilly  levels,  especially  in 
the  east,  are  strewn  with  flint  stones  (see  Schubert, 
Reise,  iii,  108).  Only  in  the  north-east,  from  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Lebanon  formation  to  the  Hieromax,  ex- 
tends a  basaltic  region  (Seetzen,  xviii,  335),  which  has 
scattered  its  columns  and  blocks  as  far  as  the  western 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth  (comp.  Bitter,  Erdk.  ii, 
815;  Bichter,  Wallfahrt,  p.  60;  Schubert,  Reise,  iii,  222, 
237, 260).  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea 
a  salt-mountain  uplifts  itself,  about  three  leagues  in  ex- 
tent. The  height  of  the  mountains  of  Palestine  is  not 
great  (Hasselquist,  Trav.  p.  148),  but  has  only  been 
measured  by  the  barometer.  The  southern  hills  rise  to 
a  perpendicular  elevation  of  about  2400  feet,  and  run  at 
this  elevation  as  far  northward  as  Shechem ;  above  this 
they  sink  to  about  1760  feet,  and  grow  still  more  insig- 
nificant towards  the  plain  of  Jezreel.  Northward  of 
this,  the  land  of  Galilee  becomes  again  more  lofty,  es- 
pecially in  comparison  with  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth, 
which  lies  535  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
(Schubert,  iii,  281).  The  altitude  of  Lebanon  is  esti- 
mated at  10,000  feet  The  mountains  of  Gilead  are 
higher  than  the  cisjordanic,  being  about  3000  to  4000 
feet  in  height.  (See  Raumer,  Beitrage  z.  bSbl.  Geogra- 
phic, p.  12  sq. ;  Reland,  Palcest.  p*.  846.)  For  particular 
hills, see  Carmel;  Ei»iiraim;  Lebanon;  Olivet;  Ta- 
bor, etc.  The  mountainous  regions  of  Palestine  not 
only  served  the  inhabitants  as  places  of  defence  against 
hostile  incursions  and  of  refuge  from  oppressive  masters, 
but  the  hills  by  careful  cultivation  and  terracing  nearly 
doubled  the  arable  soil  (Prov.  xxvii,  25 ;  Psa.  cxlvii,  8 ; 
Cant,  viii,  14;  Jer.  xxi,  5;  2  Chron.  xxvi,  10;  Ezek. 
xxxiv,  14;  Joel  iii,  18,  etc);  although  quarries  were 
but  seldom  opened  in  them  for  building-stone,  and  as  it 
seems  never  mined  for  the  supply  of  metals. — Winer,  i, 
400.    See  Palestine. 

The  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  Scriptures 
of  personification  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country 
is  very  remarkable.  With  perhaps  four  exceptions,  all 
these  terms  are  used  in  our  own  language ;  but,  in  ad- 
dition, we  speak  of  the  "crown,"  the  "instep,"  the 
"foot,"  the  "toe,"  and  the  "breast*  or  "bosom"  of  c 
mountain  or  hilL  "  Top"  is  perhaps  only  a  corruption 
of  hop/,  "head."  Similarly  we  speak  of  the  "mouth" 
and  the  "gorge"  (i.  e.  the  "throat")  of  a  ravine,  and  a 
"  tongue"  of  land.  Compare,  too,  the  word  col, "  neck," 
in  French.  The  following  are,  it  is  believed,  all  the 
words  used  with  this  object  in  relation  to  mountains  or 
hills: 

1.  Head,  dftO,  r6sh,  Gen.  viii,  5;  Exod.  xix,  20; 
Deut.  xxxiv,  1 ;  1  Kings  xviii,  42;  (A.  V. "  top"). 

2.  Ears,  HISTK,  azndth,  in  Aznoth-Tabor,  Josh,  xix, 
34;  possibly  in  allusion  to  some  projection  on  the  ton 
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of  the  mountain.  The  same  word  is  perhaps  found  in 
Uzzex-Sherah. 

3.  Smoulder,  t)Mf  kathepk,  in  Deut  xxiii,  12 ;  Josh, 
xv,  8,  and  xviii,  16  ("side");  all  referring  to  the  hills 
on  or  among  which  Jerusalem  is  placed.  Josh,  xv,  10, 
"  the  side,  of  Mount  Jcarim." 

4.  Side,  IX,  (sad  (see  the  word  for  the  "side"  of  a 
man  in  2  Sam.  ii,  16 ;  Ezek.  iv,  4,  etc.),  used  in  refer- 
ence to  a  mountain  in  1  Sam.  xxiii,  26 ;  2  Sam.  xiii,  84. 

6.  Loins  or  Flanks,  rV^OJ,  kisUUh,  in  Chisloth-Ta- 
bor,  Josh,  xix,  12.  It  occurs  also  in  the  name  of  a  vil- 
lage, probably  situated  on  this  part  of  the  mountain, 
Hak-Kesulloth,  niiOSrj,  i.  e.  the  "loins"  (Josh,  xix, 
18).    See  Ciiesulloth. 

6.  Rid,  2?bs,  tsela,  only  used  once,  in  speaking  of  the 

Mount  of  Olives,  2  Sam,  xvi,  13,  and  there  translated 
"  side,"  Ik  nXivpae.  tov  opove.. 

7.  Back,  SSd,  sheksm,  probably  the  root  of  the  name 
of  the  town  Shechem,  which  may  be  derived  from  its 
situation,  as  it  were  on  the  back  of  Gerizim. 

8.  Thigh,  ttS'V',  yerlxah  (see  the  word  for  the 
"thigh"  of  a  man  in  Judg.  iii,  16,  21),  applied  to  Mount 
Ephraim,  Judg.  xix,  1,  18;  and  to  Lebanon,  2  Kings 
xix,  23 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  24 ;  used  also  for  the  "  sides"  of  a 
cave,  1  Sam.  xxiv,  3. 

9.  The  word  translated  "  covert"  in  1  Sam.  xxv,  20  is 
*inO,  sether,  from  "ISTO,  "to  hide,"  and  probably  refers 
to  the  shrubbery  or  thicket  through  which  Abigail's 
path  lav.  In  this  passage  "hill"  should  be  "moun- 
tain." 

The  Cbaldee  "ftS,  tur,  is  the  name  still  given  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  the  Jebel  et-Tur. 

See  the  Appendix  to  professor  Stanley's  Sinai  and 
Palestine,  §  23,  also  p.  249  and  338,  note.— Smith.  See 
Topographical  Terms. 

In  the  symbolical  language  of  Scripture,  if  the  alle- 
gory or  figurative  representation  is  taken  from  the 
heavens,  the  luminaries  denote  the  governing  body;  if 
from  an  animal,  the  head  or  horns ;  if  from  the  earth, 
a  mountain  or  fortress— and  in  this  case  the  capital  city 
or  residence  of  the  governor  is  taken  for  the  supreme 
power.  (See  Wemyss,  Chris  Symbolica,  p.  309-816.) 
When  David  says, "  Lord,  by  thy  favor  thou  hast  made 
my  mountain  to  stand  strong"  (Psa,  xxx,  7),  he  means 
to  express  the  stability  of  his  kingdom.  In  like  man- 
ner the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is  described  under  the 
figure  of  a  mountain  (Isa.  ii,  2;  xi,  9;  Dan.  ii,  85),  and 
its  universality  by  its  being  the  resort  of  all  nations, 
and  by  its  filling  the  whole  earth.  The  mystic  moun- 
tains in  the  Apocalypse  denote  kingdoms  and  states 
subverted  to  make  room  for  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
(Rev.  vi,  14;  xvi,  20 ;  comp.  Psa.  xlvi,  2).  The  Chal- 
dean monarchy  is  described  as  a  mountain  in  Jer.  Ii,  25; 
Zech.  iv,  7;  and  the  Targum  illustrates  the  idea  by 
substituting  the  word  "fortress''  in  the  former  text.  In 
this  view,  then,  a  mountain  is  the  symbol  of  a  kingdom, 
or  of  a  capital  city  with  its  domains,  or  of  a  king,  which 
is  the  same.  Mountains  are  frequently  used  to  signify 
places  of  strength,  of  what  kind  soever,  and  to  whatso- 
ever use  applied  (Jer.  iii,  23).  Eminences  were  very 
commonly  chosen  for  the  sites  of  pagan  temples :  these 
became  places  of  asylum,  and  were  looked  upon  as  the 
fortresses  and  defenders  of  the  worshippers,  by  reason 
of  the  presence  of  the  false  deities  in  them.  On  this 
account  mountains  were  the  strongholds  of  paganism, 
and  therefore  in  several  parts  of  Scripture  they  signify 
idolatrous  temples  and  places  of  worship  (Jer.  ii,  23 ; 
Ezek.  vi,  2-6 ;  Mic  iv,  1 ;  comp.  Deut.  xii,  2 ;  Jer.  ii, 

20;  iii,  16;  Ezek.  vi,  3) Kitto.     These  temples  were 

also  built  like  forts  or  towers,  as  appears  from  Judg.  ix, 
46;  xlviia,  49.  (Sec  Gesenius,  Comment,  on  Isa.  ii,  316 
sq. ;  Gramberg, iJie Religwnsideen desA.T. pref. p. x v sq.) 
See  High  Place.  For  the  various  eminences  or  moun- 
tain-districts to  which  the  word  har  is  applied  in  the 


O.  T.,  see  Ababim;  Amaka;  of  thk  Amalekitcs; 
of  the  Amorites;  Ararat;  Baalah;  Baal-Her- 
mon;  Bash  an;  Bethel;  Betiier;  Carmel;  Ebal; 
Ephraim;  Ephron;  Esau;  Gaash;  Gerizim;  Gil- 
boa;  Gilkad;  Halak;  Heres;  Hermon;  Hor;  and 
for  those  to  which  tor  is  prefixed,  see  Horeb;  Israel; 
Jearim;  Judah;  Mizar;  Moriaii;  Naphtau;  Ne* 
bo;  Olivet, or  Olives;  Paran;  Pkrazim;  Samaria; 
Srir;  Sephar;  Shapher;  Sinai;  Sion,  Sirion,  or 
Shemir  (all  names  for  Hermon) ;  Tabor;  Zalmon  ;  Zk- 
maraim;  Zion.* 

MOUNT  (Isa.  xxix,  3 ;  Jer.  vi,  6,  etc.).    See  Siege. 

MOUNT  OF  THE  AM'ALEKITES  (TjiwiJ  -•?; 
Sept.  opoc,  tov  'A/iaXi/ic;  Vulg.  Mons  Amalech),  a  place 
near  Pirathon,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Judg.  xii,  15), 
apparently  so  called  from  some  branch  of  that  Canaan- 

itbh  clan  settled  there  (comp.  Judg.  v,  14,  D^B$  ^STS 
pbQ?a  U^Vj/roni  Ephraim  [came  those]  whose  seat 
[was]  by  Amalek,  A.V.  "out  of  Ephraim  was  there  a 
root  of  them  against  Amalek'*).    See  Amalekite. 

MOUNTAIN  OF  THE  AM'ORITES  ("nSKri  Ifi; 
Sept.  upog  tov  'Aftoppaiov;  Vulg.  Mons  Amorrhasi)% 
specifically  mentioned,  Deut  i,  19, 20  (comp.  44),  in  ref- 
erence to  the  wandering  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert. 
It  seems  to  be  the  range  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
plateau  of  et-Tih,  running  from  a  little  S.  of  W.  to  the 
N.  of  E.,  and  of  which  the  extremities  are  the  Jebel 
A  raif  en-Nakah  westward,  and  Jebel  el- Muter  ah  east- 
ward, and  from  which  line  the  country  continues  moun- 
tainous all  the  way  to  Hebron. — Smith.  See  Amokite. 
The  particular  spot  where  the  Israelites  encountered  it 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  present  Nukb  es-Svfeh.  See 
Exode. 

MOUNT  OF  THE  CONGREGATION  0?*=  "% 
mountain  of  the  assembly,  namely,  of  the  gods),  a  place 
mentioned  in  the  words  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  Isa. 
xiv,  13,  called  "  mount  of  the  congregation,"  is  prob.  the 
Persian  mountain  el-Bvr}  (comp.  Gr.  trupyog,  a  town, 
Germ,  burg),  called  by  the  Hindus  Meru,  situated  in 
the  extreme  north,  and,  like  the  Greek  Olympus,  re- 
garded by  the  Orientals  as  the  seat  of  the  gods  (sec 
A  siat.  Researches,  vi,  448 ;  viii,  850  sq. ;  Hyde,  De  relig. 
Persar.  p.  102).    See  Congregation. 

MOUNT  OF  CORRUPTION  (2  Kings  xxiii,  13). 
See  Corruption. 

MOUNT  EPHRAIM.    Sec  Ephraim. 

MOUNT  LEBANON.  Ciiristlvns  of.  See  Mar- 
on  ites. 

MOUNT  OLIVET,  Congregation  of.    Sec  Mont- 

OL1VETIAX8. 

MOUNT  OF  PIETY.    See  Montes  Pietatis. 

MOUNT  OF  THE  VALLEY  (pttSH  nri;  Sept.  u 
opof  'EvaS  v.  r.  'Evas ;  Vulg.  Mons  convallis),  a  dis- 
trict on  the  east  of  Jordan,  within  the  territory  allotted 
to  Reuben  (Josh,  xiii,  19),  containing  a  number  of 
towns,  such  as  Hcshbon,  Dibon,  etc  The  '*  valley"  in 
question  appears  to  have  been  the  Ghor,  or  that  of  the 
Jordan  (ver.  27);  and  hence  the  "mount"  indicated 
was  doubtless  the  hilly  region  immediately  adjoining 
the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  towns 
mentioned  were  situated. 

Mountagu(e)  [or  Montagn(e)],  Richard,  a 
learned  English  prelate,  distinguished  for  his  knowledge 
of  primitive  Christianity,  was  born  at  Dorney,  'Buck- 
inghamshire, April  13, 1578,  and  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  King's  College,  Cambridge  University,  of  which 
he  was  afterwards  a  fellow.  He  took  holy  orders,  and 
quickly  rose  to  distinction.  In  1617  he  was  made  arch- 
deacon of  Hereford,  in  1620  canon  of  Windsor,  and  in 
1628  was  elevated  to  the  episcopate  aud  made  bishop 
of  Chichester.  In  1638  he  was  transferred  to  the  see  of 
Norwich.  He  was  an  ardent  friend  of  archbishop  Laud, 
and  thus  was  led  to  write  against  the  Puritans,  and  to 
defend  the  cause  of  the  king  and  his  sacerdotal  compan* 
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ion.  He  therefore  became  a  favorite  at  court,  and  the 
transfer  to  Norwich  is  said  to  have  been  prompted  by 
Laud,  who  wished  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  services 
of  Mountague.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  prelate  was 
not  only  an  opponent  to  Puritanism,  but  a  leaner  towards 
Romanism ;  and  it  was  even  asserted  by  the  moderate 
churchmen  who  opposed  Laud's  course  that  Mountague 
was  aiming  to  carry  the  king,  his  court  and  his  primate, 
bodily  over  to  Rome,  and  to  go  there  himself.  He  was 
also  a  devoted  Arminianist,  and  thus  the  Calvinists 
likewise  upbraided  him,  and  left  no  opportunity  unim- 
proved against  him.  He  died  at  Norwich,  April  18, 
1641.  Bishop  Mountague's  literary  labors  are  valuable, 
especially  in  the  field  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  He 
assisted  Savile  in  his  edition  of  St.  Chrysostom ;  edited 
Gregory  Nazianzen's  In  JuUanum  Invectica  Dua,  etc., 
also  Photi  Epistola,  and  Eusebii  Demonstration  and  pub- 
lished several  learned  theological  works  and  controver- 
sial tracts.  Among  the  former  are,  Analecta  Ecdesias- 
ticarum  Exercitationum  (Lond.  1622) : — Apparatus  ad 
Origines  Ecclesiastical  (Oxf.  1636,  foL)  : — De  Origimbus 
Ecclesiasticis,  etc  (Lond.  1636,  foL  1641):  —  De  Vita 
Christi  OriffinumEccUsiasticarttnij pars  posterior  (1640) : 
— The  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church  before  Christ 
Incarnate  (1642,  foL) — contents :  State  of  the  Church 
before  Christ  Incarnate;  the  Prophecies  of  Jacob  and 
Daniel  concerning  Messias ;  the  Sibyls ;  Reign  of  Herod 
in  Judaea;  State  of  Judxea  under  the  Romans;  the  Suc- 
cession of  the  High-priesthood ;  State  of  the  Jews  in 
Spirituals;  their  Heroes;  the  Ancestors  and  Parents  of 
our  Saviour.  In  1841, 12mo,  appeared  bishop  Mounta- 
gue's Articles  of  Inquiry, -with  a  Memoir  (q.  v.).  See 
Gen,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Biog,  Brit,  s.  v. ;  Fuller's  Worthies  and 
his  Church  Hist.  bk.  xi;  Heylin,  Life  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  bk.  ii ;  Harwood,  A  lumni  Etonenses ;  Hallam,  Con- 
stit.  Hist,  of  Eng.  (7th  ed.  1854),  ii,  62,  69, 70 ;  Collier, 
Eccles.  Hist,  viii,  7  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mountain.    See  Mount. 

Mountain,  George  Jehoahaphat,  a  noted 
American  ecclesiastic,  son  of  the  following,  was  born  in 
Norwich,  England,  July  27, 1789,  and  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1810. 
He  entered  holy  orders  in  1818,  and  was  appointed 
evening  lecturer  in  his  father's  cathedral  In  1814  he 
was  nominated  rector  of  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick, 
and  in  1817  rector  of  Quebec  and  bishop's  official.  In 
1821  he  became  archdeacon,  and  in  1825,  during  a  mis- 
sion to  England,  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  On 
his  return,  bishop  Stuvard  appointed  him  his  examin- 
ing chaplain,  and  in  1835  he  was  sent  to  England  on 
business  connected  with  the  question  of  the  clergy  re- 
serves. While  there  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Mont- 
real, and  given  the  entire  charge  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Lower  Canada.  He  continued  to  administer 
the  dioceses  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  till  1850,  when  he 
assumed  the  title  of  bishop  of  Quebec.  In  1844  he  vis- 
ited the  missions  on  Red  River,  and  furnished  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  journeys  in  Songs  of  the  Wilderness  (Lond. 
1846).  He  died  in  Quebec,  Jan.  8, 1863.  He  was  the 
founder  of  Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville,  and  of  the 
Church  Society,  spending  most  of  his  income  for  these 
institutions  and  for  charitable  purposes.  Some  time  be- 
fore his  death  he  declined  the  dignity  of  metropolitan 
of  Canada.  He  published  Sermons  and  Addresses,  and 
a  Journal  of  a  North-west  American  Mission  (Lond. 
1843).     Sec  A  m.  Church  Rev,  1863,  p.  156. 

Mountain,  Jacob,  an  Anglican  prelate,  was  born 
in  Norfolk,  England,  in  1750.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
the  celebrated  Montaigne;  his  own  grandfather  was  a 
great-grandson  of  the  French  essayist,  and  was  exiled 
from  France  during  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Mountain  was  educated  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  class  of  1774,  became  fellow  in  1779,  and, 
entering  holy  orders,  held  important  livings  in  England, 
among  them  those  of  SL  Andrew's,  Norwich,  of  Buck- 
den,  and  of  Holbeacb,  as  well  as  a  stall  in  Lincoln  Cathe- 


dral Mr.  Pitt  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
and  that  statesman  interested  himself  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal promotion  of  his  friend,  so  that  in  1798  Mr.  Mountain 
was  made  bishop  of  Quebec.  He  was  the  first  Protestant 
prelate  in  the  Canadas.  He  died  near  Quebec,  June  16, 
1825.  u  Bishop  Mountain  promoted  the  formation  of 
missions  and  the  erection  of  churches  in  all  the  more 
populous  townships,  which  he  regularly  visited— even 
when  age  and  infirmity  rendered  so  vast  and  fatiguing 
a  circuit  a  most  arduous  and  painful  undertaking." — 
Drake,  Diet,  of  A  mer.  Biog.  a.  v. 

Mountain-Men.  See  Men,  Tin;  Scotland, 
Church  op. 

Mourges,  Mathieu.    See  Morgues. 

Mourgues,  Michel,  a  French  Jesuit  noted  for  his 
profound  erudition,  was  born  at  Auvergne  about  1642. 
He  became  royal  professor  of  mathematics  and  rhetoric 
in  the  Academy  of  Toulouse,  and  died  there  in  1713. 
Among  his  best  works  are,  A  Parallel  between  Christian 
Morality  and  that  of  the  A  ncient  Philosophers: — A  n  Ex- 
planation of  the  Theology  of  the  Pythagoreans ;  and  oth- 
ers of  a  secular  character.  Sec  Feller,  Diet,  historique, 
8.  v. ;  More*ri,  Grand  Diet.  Hist.  s.  v. 

Mourn  (represented  by  numerous  Heb.  and  several 
Gr.  words).  Orientals  are  much  more  demonstrative  in 
the  signs  of  grief  than  natives  of  Western  countries,  as 
is  evinced  especially  by  two  marked  features :  a.  What 
may  be  called  its  studied  publicity,  and  the  careful  ob- 
servance of  the  prescribed  ceremonies.  Thus  Abraham, 
after  the  death  of  Sarah,  came,  as  it  were  in  state,  to 
mourn  and  weep  for  her  (Gen.  xxiii,  2).  Job,  after  his 
misfortunes,  "arose,  and  rent  his  mantle  (meit),  and 
shaved  his  head,  and  fell  down  upon  the  ground  on  the 
ashes"  (Job  i,  20 ;  ii,  8) ;  and  in  like  manner  his  friends 
"rent  every  one  his  mantle,  and  sprinkled  dust  upon 
their  heads,  and  sat  down  with  him  on  the  ground  seven 
days  and  seven  nights"  without  speaking  (ii,  12, 18). 
We  read  also  of  high  places,  streets,  and  house-tops  as 
places  especially  chosen  fur  mourning,  not  only  by  Jews, 
but  by  other  nations  (Isa.  xv,  8 ;  Jer.  iii,  21 ;  xlviii,  88 ; 
1  Sam.  xi,  4;  xxx,  4;  2  Sam.  xv,  80).  b.  The  com- 
parative violence  of  Oriental  mourning— oftentimes,  in- 
deed, assumed  for  effect,  and  even  at  times  artificial  or 
venal,  is  evident  in  several  of  the  forms  which  Eastern 
grief  assumes.  Many  of  these  acts,  of  course,  as  being 
natural,  are  common  to  all  times  and  countries,  but 
others  are  somewhat  peculiar.  Most  of  them  are  spon- 
taneous, being  simply  the  uncontrollable  language  of 
emotion ;  others  are  purely  matters  of  habit.  Yet  both 
these  classes  of  manifestation  have  their  significance 
and  uses,  and  are  not  therefore  altogether  arbitrary.  It 
is  not  difficult,  however,  to  ascertain  the  philosophy  of 
mourning.  Potter  thinks  that  it  consisted  in  receding 
as  much  as  possible  from  ordinary  customs  and  man- 
ners, in  token  that  an  extraordinary  event  had  hap- 
pened, and  observes  that  such  is  the  diversity  of  human 
customs  that  the  signs  of  mourning  in  some  nations  co- 
incide with  those  of  joy  in  others  (Archmologia  Gneca 
[Lond.  1775],  ii,  194, 195).  Although,  no  doubt,  many 
modes  of  mourning  are  conventional,  and  originated  in 
caprice,  yet  there  would  seem  to  be  physical  reasons  for 
certain  forms  which  have  so  widely  and  permanently 
prevailed.  We  will  endeavor  to  digest  the  information 
furnished  on  this  subject  by  the  Scriptures,  and  con- 
temporaneous as  well  as  modem  writers,  employing  the 
materials  afforded  in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto,  Smith, 
and  Fairbaim.  See  Geier,  De  Ebrteorum  lAtctu  (2d  ed. 
Lips.  1666).    Comp.  Grief. 

I.  Occasions. — 1.  Instances  of  mourning  for  the  dead 
are  most  numerous  in  Scripture.  Abraham  mourns  for 
Sarah  (Gen.  xxiii,  2) ;  Jacob  for  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii, 
84,  85);  the  Egyptians  for  Jacob  (Gen.  1,  8-10);  the 
house  of  Israel  for  Aaron  (Numb,  xx,  29),  for  Moses 
(Deut,  xxxiv,  8),  and  for  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xxv,  1) ;  Da- 
vid for  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii,  81,  85) ;  Mary  and  Martha 
for  their  brother  Lazarus  (John  xi);  and  "devout  men" 
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for  Stephen  (Acts  viii,  2).    These  are  a  few  examples 
out  of  many.     See  Burial. 

2.  Instances  of  mourning  on  account  of  calamities  are 
not  few ;  for  example,  Job  under  his  multiplied  afflic- 
tions (Job  i,  20,  21 ;  ii,  8);  Israel  under  the  threatening 
of  the  divine  displeasure  (Exod.  xxxiii,  4) ;  the  Nine- 
vites  in  view  of  menaced  destruction  (Jonah  iii,  5) ;  the 
tribes  of  Israel  when  defeated  by  Beiijamiu  (Judg.  xx, 
26),  and  many  others.  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah 
are  illustrative  of  this  point 

3.  Mourning  iu  repentance  is  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  the  Nine  vices  adduced  above ;  by  the  Israelites  on 
the  day  of  atonement,  latterly  called  the  fast  (Lev.  xxiii, 
27;  Acts  xxvii,  9),  and  under  the  faithful  preaching  of 
Samuel  (1  Sara,  vii,  6);  by  many  references  in  the 
Psalms,  and  the  predicted  mourning  in  Zechariah  (Zech. 
xii,  10, 11).  On  the  mourning  for  Adonis  (Ezek.  viii, 
14),  see  Tajlmuz. 

II.  Mode*. — 1.  Weeping  appears  either  tds  oue  chief 
expression  of  mourning,  or  as  the  general  name  for  it. 
Hence  when  Deborah,  Rebecca's  nurse,  was  buried  at 
Bethel  under  an  oak,  the  tree  was  then  at  least  called 
AUon-bachuth,  the  oak  of  weeping  (Gen.  xxx  v,  8).  The 
children  of  Israel  were  heard  to  weep  by  Moses  through- 
out their  families,  every  man  in  the  door  of  his  tent 
(Numb,  xi,  10;  comp.  xiv,  1;  xxv,  6).  So  numerous 
are  the  references  to  tears  in  the  Scriptures  as  to  give 
the  impression  that  the  Orientals  had  them  nearly  at 
command  (comp.  Psa.  vi,  6).  The  woman  washed  our 
Lord's  feet  with  her  tears  (Luke  vii,  88 ;  comp.  Ecclus. 
xxviii,  17).  Men,  as  well  as  women,  wept  freely,  and 
even  aloud.  "  Lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept"  is  an  or- 
dinary mode  of  expression.  Giving  vent  to  them  is 
well  known  to  be  one  of  the  physical  alleviations  of 
profound  sorrow.  It  is  so  universal  a  sign  of  mourning 
that  we  need  not  detain  the  reader  with  further  in- 
stances or  illustrations,  except  to  remark  that  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  have  not  failed  to  depict  the  tears  upon 
the  faces  of  mourners.    See  Weeping. 

2.  Loud  lamentation  is  usually  and  naturally  associ- 
ated with  weeping  as  a  sign  of  grief  (Ruth  i,  9;  1  Sam. 
ii,  4;  2  Sam.  iii,  31 ;  xiii,  36).  Nor  are  Orientals  con- 
tent with  mere  sobs:  their  excitableness  appears  in 
howls  for  grief,  even  amid  the  solemnities  of  worship 
(Joel  i,  13 ;  Mic  i,  8,  etc.).  The  Egyptians  have  ever 
been  renowned  for  the  vociferation  of  their  grief;  "  there 
was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt  at  the  death  of  the  first-born" 
(Exod.  xii,  30).  Crying  aloud  certainly  diverts  the 
attention  from  anguish  of  mind  or  body,  and  the  value 
of  moans  and  shrieks  is  well  known  in  severe  surgical 
operations.  But  in  addition  to  the  wail  of  woe  by  the 
immediate  bereaved,  hired  performers  were  often  en- 
gaged to  swell  the  lamentation  with  screams  and  noisy 
utterances;  and  this  not  merely  at  the  funeral,  but  im- 
mediately after  the  decease.  The  first  reference  to  pro- 
fessional mourners  occurs  in  Eccles.  xii,  5:  "The  mourn- 
ers (D^BISrt)  go  about  the  streets.'*  (The  root  of 
this  word,  observes  Gesenius,  signifies  "a  mournful 
noise,"  and  he  adduces  Mic.  i,  8 ;  Jer.  xxii,  18 ;  xxxiv, 
5).  They  are  certainly  alluded  to  in  Jer.  ix,  17-20 : 
'•  the  mourning  women"  (probably  widows ;  comp.  Psa. 
lxxviii,  64 ;  Acts  ix,  39).  Another  reference  to  them 
occurs  in  2  Chron.  xxxv,  25  (comp.  Josephus,  War,  iii, 
9.  5).  -  The  greater  number  of  the  mourners  in  ancient 
Egypt  were  women,  as  in  the  modern  East.  Mourning 
for  the  dead  in  the  East  was  conducted  in  a  tumultuous 
manner  (Mark  v,  38).  Even  devout  men  made  great 
lamentations  (Acts  viii,  2).  Akin  to  this  usage  was  the 
custom  for  friends  or  passers-by  to  join  in  the  lamenta- 
tions of  bereaved  or  afflicted  persons  (Gen.  1,  3 ;  Judg. 
xi,  40;  Job  ii,  1 1 ;  xxx,  25 ;  xxvii,  15 ;  Psa.  lxxviii,  64 ; 
Jer.  ix,  1;  xxii,  18;  1  Kings  xiv,  13, 18;  1  Chron.  vii, 
22 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  24,  25 ;  Zech.  xii,  11 ;  Luke  vii,  12; 
John  xi,  81;  Acts  viii,  2;  ix,  89;  Rom.  xii,  15).  So 
also  in  times  of  general  sorrow  we  find  large  numbers  of 
persons  joining  in  passionate  expressions  of  grief  (Judg, 
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ii,  4;  xx,  26;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  8;  xxx,  4;  2  Sam.  i,  12; 
Ezra  iii,  13;  Ezek.  vii,  16;  and  the  like  is  mentioned  of 
the  priests— Joel  ii,  17 ;  MaL  ii,  13).  Clamor  in  grief  is 
referred  to  by  Job  (xix,  7 ;  xx,  28) :  it  is  considered  a 
wicked  man's  portion  that  his  widow  shall  not  weep  at 
his  death  (xxvii,  15).  Upon  Job's  recovery  from  his 
afflictions,  all  his  relatives  and  acquaintances  bemoan 
and  comfort  him  concerning  his  past  sufferings;  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  congratulatory  mourning, 
indulged  in  order  to  heighten  the  pleasures  of  prosperity 
by  recalling  associations  of  adversity  (xlii,  11).  See 
Lamentation. 

3.  Personal  Disfigurement.- -In  all  the  other  acts  ex- 
pressive of  grief  the  idea  of  self-mortification  seems  to 
prevail,  whether  by  injuries  to  the  person  or  neglect  of 
it,  by  meau  clothing,  by  unusual  and  humiliating  atti- 
tudes, or  other  marks  of  individual  abasement,  intended 
chiefly  for  the  public  eye.  Some  of  the  more  violent 
forms  have  perhaps  a  natural,  if  not  a  remedial  or  alle- 
viating character.  Shaving  the  head  may  be  a  dictate 
of  nature  to  relieve  the  excited  brain.  Plucking  the 
hair  is  well  calculated  to  assuage  the  action  of  some  par- 
ticular organs,  to  which  the  sensations  of  the  individual 
may  be  a  sufficient  guide.  Beating  the  breast  may  re- 
lieve the  heart,  oppressed  with  a  tumultuous  circula- 
tion. Cutting  may  be  the  effect  of  nature's  indication 
of  bleeding.  Tearing  and  rending  seem  to  palliate  ner- 
vous irritation,  etc  But  the  greater  part  of  the  prac- 
tices under  this  head  have  their  origin  in  custom,  or 
some  supposed  fitness  to  a  state  of  grief.  Among  the 
particular  forms  observed  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned : 

a.  Rending  the  clothes  (Gen.  xxxvii,  29,  84;  xliv, 
13;  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  27;  Isa,  xxxvi,  22;  Jer.  xxxvi, 
24  [where  the  absence  of  the  form  is  to  be  noted] ;  xii, 
5 ;  2  Sam.  iii,  31 ;  xv,  32 ;  Josh,  vii,  6 ;  Joel  ii,  18 ;  Ezra 
ix,  5;  2  Kings  v,  7;  xi,  14;  Matt,  xxvi,  65,  ifidrtov; 
Mark  xiv,  63,  \iruiv).    See  Clothing. 

6.  Dressing  in  sackcloth  (Gen.  xxxvii,  84 ;  2  Sam.  iii, 
31;  xxi,  10;  Psa.  xxxv,  13;  Isa.  xxxvii,  1 ;  Joel  i,  8, 
13 ;  Amos  viii,  10 ;  Jonah  iii,  8,  man  and  beast ;  Job  xvi, 
15;  Esth.  iv,3,4;  Jer.vi,  26;  Lam.  ii,  10;  1  Kings  xxi, 
27).    See  Sackcloth. 

c.  Ashes,  dust,  or  earth  sprinkled  on  the  person  (2 
Sam.  xiii,  19;  xv,  32;  Josh,  vii,  6;  Esth.  iv,  1,  3;  Jer. 
vi,  26;  Job  ii,  12;  xvi,  15;  xlii,  6;  Isa.  lxi,  8;  Rev. 
xviii,  19).    See  Ashes. 

d.  Black  or  sad-colored  garments  (2  Sam.  xiv,  2;  Jer. 
viii,  21 ;  Psa.  xxxviii,  6 ;  xlii,  9 ;  xliii,  2 ;  MaL  iii,  14, 
marg.).    See  Color. 

e.  Removal  of  ornaments  or  neglect  of  person  (Deut 
xxi,  12, 13;  Exod.  xxxiii,  4;  2  Sam.  xiv,  2;  xix,  24; 
Ezek.  xxvi,  16 ;  Dan.  x,  8 ;  Matt,  vi,  16, 17).    See  Nail. 

f.  Shaving  the  head,  plucking  out  the  hair  of  the 
head  or  beard  (Lev.  x,  6;  2  Sam.  xix,  24;  Ezra  ix,  3; 
Job  i,  20 ;  Jer.  vii,  29;  xvi,  6).     See  Hair. 

g.  Laying  bare  some  part  of  the  body :  Isaiah  him- 
self naked  and  barefoot  (Isa.  xx,  2),  the  Egyptian  and 
Ethiopian  captives  (ib.ver.  4;  xlvii,  2;  1,6;  Jer.  xiii,  22, 
26;  Nah.  iii,  5;  Mic.  i,  11 ;  Amos  viii,  10).   See  Naked. 

A,  Fasting  or  abstinence  in  meat  and  drink  (2  Sam.  i, 
12;  iii, 35;  xii,  16,22;  I  Sam.xxxi,13;  Ezra x, 6;  Neb. 
i,  4;  Dan.  x,  3;  vi,  18;  Joel  i,  14;  ii,  12;  Ezek.  xxiv, 
17;  Zech.  vii,  5,  a  periodical  fast  during  captivity;  1 
Kings  xxi,  9, 12;  Isa.  lviii,  3,  4,  5;  xxiv,  7,  9, 11 ;  MaL 
iii,  14 ;  Jer.  xxxvi,  9 ;  Jonah  iii,  5, 7  [of  Nineveh] ;  Judg. 
xx,  26 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  3;  Ezra  viii,  21 ;  Matt  ix,  14, 15). 
See  Fasting. 

t.  In  the  same  direction,  diminution  in  offerings  to 
God,  and  prohibition  to  partake  in  sacrificial  food  (Lev. 
vii,  20;  Deut  xxvi,  14;  Hos.  ix,  4;  Joel  i,  9, 18, 16). 

k.  Covering  the  *'  upper  lip/'  i.  e.  the  lower  part  of 
the  face,  and  sometimes  the  head,  in  token  of  silence; 
specially  in  the  case  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiii,  45 ;  2  Sam. 
xv,  30;  xix,  4;  Jer.  xiv,  4;  Ezek.  xxiv,  17 ;  Mic.  iii,  7). 

/.  Cutting  the  flesh  (Jer.  xvi,  6, 7 ;  xii,  5).  See  Cut* 
two  (in  the  flesh). 
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M.  The  sitting  or  lying  posture  in  silence  indicative 
of  grief  {(Jen.  xxiii,  3;  Judg.  XX,  26:  2  Sam.  xii,  16; 
xiii,  31 ;  Job  i,  20;  ii,  13 ;  Ezra  ix,  3;  Lam.  ii,  10;  Iaa. 
iii,  26);  also  bowing  down  Che  head  (Lam.  ii,  10),  and 
lifting  up  the  hands  (Haa.  cxli,  2;  Lam.  i,  17;  Ezra 
ix,  5).     See  Attitlbk. 
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leaving  it  tor  their  use  at  tombs,  graves,  etc..  which  re- 
sembles the  Roman  ruaralio  (Tolrit  iv,  17;  Ecclns. 
xxx,  8).  Women  went  to  tomba  to  indulge  their  grief 
(John  xi,  31). 

(3.)  The  period  of  mourning  varied.  In  the  can  of 
Jacob  it  waa  aeventv  dava  (tien.  1,3);  of  Aaron  (Numb. 
xx,  29)  and  Moec»"(DeuL  xxxiv,  8),  thirty ;  a  further 
period  of  seven  days  in  Jacob's  case  (Gen.  1,10);  seven 
dava  fur  Saul,  which  may  have  been  an  abridged  period 
in  "lime  of  nations!  danger  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  13). 

Excessive  grief  in  ilie  case  of  an  individual  may  be 
noticed  in  2  Sam.  iii,  1G;  Jer.  xxxi,  16;  and  the  same 
hypocritically  iu  Jer.  xli,  G. 

The  first  complete  description  of  mourning  for  the 
dead  occurs  in  2  Sam. iii,81-86,  where  David  command* 
Joab  and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him  to  rend 
their  clothe*,  gird  themselves  with  sackcloth,  and  mourn 
for  Abner;  and  David  himself  followed  the  bier,  and 
they  boned  Abner  in  Hebron;  and  the  king  lifted  up 
it  the  grave  of  Abner,  and  all  Hie 
people  wept,  and  David  fasted  (wo  days,  and  wrote  a 
leccased.     Elegies  were  composrd 
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Some  of  these  outward  expressions  of  mourning  were 
usual  among  the  heathen,  but  forbidden  to  the  Israel- 
its,  e.  g.  making  cuttings  in  the  flesh  (Lev.  xix,  28), 
which  seem*  to  have  been  a  custom  of  the  votaries  nf 
Baal  (1  Kings  xviii,28);  "making  baldness  between 
the  eyeB  for  the  dead"  (Dent,  xiv,  I),  i.  e.  ahaving  the 
eyebrows  and  eyelids,  and  the  fore-part  of  the  head, 
which  was,  no  doubt,  an  idolatrous  custom.  The  priests 
were  forbidden  to  "defile  themselves  for  the  dead"  by 
any  outward  expression  of  mourning,  except  for  their 
near  relatives  (Lev.  xxi,  1);  and  the  high-priest  even 
for  these  (Lev.  xxi.  10, 11),  under  which  restriction  Nsz- 
arites  also  came  (Numb,  vi,  7). 

4.  Formal  Cdebrtitioni.  —  Besides  and  in  connection 
with  the  funeral  there  were  certain  still  more  public 
usages  indicative  of  grief,  as  noticed  in  the  Scriptures: 

(1.)  Mourning  for  the  dead  in  the  earliest  times  was 
confined  to  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased; 
but  in  later  times  hired  mourners,  both  men  and  women, 
were  employed.  Thus  we  are  told  that  the  "singing 
men  and  singing  women  spake  of  Josiah  in  their  lamen- 
tations" (2  Chrou.  xxxv,  25).  In  accordance  with  this 
the  Lord  says  to  the  Jews,  when  threatening  heavy 
judgment*  for  their  able— judgments  calling  for  uni 
aal  mourning:  "Call  for  the  mourning  women  that  they 
may  come,  ...  let  them  make  haste,  and  take  up 
"ailing  for  ui"  (Jer.  ix,  17).  At  Hist,  most  probabl 
hired  mourners  were  called  in  to  help  to  swell  the  til 
of  real  sorrow,  but  afterwards  they  became  a  mere  fu 
mal  pageant,  demanded  by  pride  and  custom  rather 
than  sorrow,  (See  above.)  Mourning  for  the  dear 
became  a  profession,  learned  and  paid  for,  like  any  other 
and  the  practice  of  it  often  became  very  boisterous  and 
tumultuous.  Hence  we  read  of  the  *  minstrels 
pie  making  a  noise"  in  the  house  of  Jairus  (Matt,  ix, 
28),  giving  one  the  it 
"  Irish  wake." 

(2.)  On  auch  occasions  neighbors  and  friends  provided 
food  for  the  mourners  (2  Sam.  iii,  85;  Jer.xvi,7;  corop, 
Eiek. xxiv,  17);  this  was  called  "the  bread  of  bitter- 
ness," "the  cup  of  consolation."  See  (iirmin,  Dr  jumi 
Ugrtilium  (Vitemb.  1708).  In  later  times  the  Jews  had 
a  custom  of  giving  bread  to  the  poor  at  funerals,  and 
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any  index  to  the  modes  of  mourning  at  that  sera.  It 
appear*  that  she  was  allowed  two  month*  to  bewail  her 
virginity  with  her  companions,  and  that  the  Jewish 
women  of  that  country  went  somewhere  yearly  to  la- 
ment or  celebrate  her  (Judg.  xi,  87-40).    Sec  Jim- 

III.  lUattrationi  of  thru  Beriptnrat  Viagn  from 
Conltmporary  and  Later  fhurttt. — 1.  Similar  practice* 
are  noticed  in  the  Apocryphal  books : 

a.  Weeping,  fasting,  rending  clothes,  sackcloth,  ashes 
or  earth  on  head  (1  Mace  ii,  14;  iii,  47;  iv,  39;  r,  14; 
xi,  71;  xiii,  46;  2  Mace,  iii,  19;  x,25;  xiv,  15;  Judith 
iv,  10,11;  viii,  5,6;  ix,  1 ;  xiv,  19  [Assyrian*]!  x,  2, 
8;  8  Mace  iv,  6;  2  Esdr.  x,4;  Esth.xiv,2)i 

6.  Funeral  feast  with  wailing  (Bar.  vi,  82 ;  also  Tot.. 
iv,  17;  see  in  reproof  of  the  practice,  Augustine,  Cir.D. 

c.  reriod  of  mourning  (Judith  viii,6;  Eoclus.  xxii, 
12  [seven  davit,  so  also  perhaps  2  Esdr.  v,  20] ;  Bel  and 
Dragon,  ver.  40); 

if.  Priests  ministering  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  the  al- 
tar dressed  in  sackcloth  (Judith  iv,  11,14, 15); 

e.  Idol  priests  with  clothes  rent,  head  and  beard  shorn, 
and  head  bare  (Bar.  vi,  31). 
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a.  Tearing  hair  mid  beating  breast  (A  til.  xvi,7, 6;  i 

b.  Sackcloth  and  ashes  (Aul.x* 
ii,l2,6);  clothes  rent  (it,  15,4); 

c.  Seven  days'  mourning  for  a  father  (Anl. xvii,  8, 4; 
War,  ii,  1, 1) ;'  fur  thirty  days  ( VTor,  iii,  9,  6); 

d.  Those  who  met  a  funeral  required  to  join  it  (Ap. 
II,  M;  see  Luke  vii,  12,  and  Rnm.xii.15) ; 

r.  Flute-players  at  a  funeral  ( War,  iii,  9, 6). 

3.  The  Mishns  prescribes  seven  days'  mourning  for  a 
father,  a  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother,  sister,  or  wife 
(Bsrtenora,  on  Motd  Kal.  iii,  7).  Rending  garment* 
is  regularly  graduated  according  to  the  degree  of  rela- 
tionship. Fur  a  father  ur  mother  the  garment  was  to 
be  rent,  but  not  with  an  instrument,  so  as  to  show  the 
breast;  to  be  sewn  up  rooghly  after  thirty  days,  but 
never  closed.  The  same  for  one's  own  teacher  in  the 
law,  but  for  other  relatives  a  palm  breadth  of  the  upper 
garment  to  suffice,  to  be  sewn  op  roughly  after  seven 
dars  and  fullv  closed  after  thirty  days  (Moid  KM.  iii, 
7;  Srtaoi.xiii,  3;  Carpzov,  A  pp.' Bib.  p.  CM).  Friendly 
mourners  were  to  sit  on  the  ground,  not  on  the  bed  (see 
Lightfoot,  liar.  Iltb.  on  John  xi,  19).  On  certain  days 
the  lamentation  was  to  he  only  partial  (Motd  Kal.  L 
c).  For  a  wife  there  was  to  beat  least  one  hired  mourn- 
er and  two  piper*  (Krtubotli,  iv,  4).    . 
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4.  When  we  turn  to  heathen  writers  we  find  similar 
usages  prevailing  among  various  nations  of  antiquity. 
Herodotus,  speaking  of  the  Egyptians,  says,  "  When  a 
man  of  any  account  dies,  all  the  womankind  among  his 
relatives  proceed  to  smear  their  heads  and  faces  with 
mud.  They  then  leave  the  corpse  in  the  house,  and  pa- 
rade the  city  with  their  breasts  exposed,  beating  them- 
selves as  they  go,  and  in  this  they  are  joined  by  all  the 
women  belonging  to  the  family.  In  like  manner  the 
men  also  meet  them  from  opposite  quarters,  naked  to 
the  waist  and  beating  themselves"  (Herod,  ii,  85).  He 
also  mentions  seventy  days  as  the  period  of  embalming 
(ibid.  86).  This  doubtless  includes  the  whole  mourn- 
ing period.  Diodorus,  speaking  of  a  king's  death,  men- 
tions rending  of  garments,  suspension  of  sacrifices,  heads 
smeared  with  clay,  and  breasts  bared,  and  says  men  and 
women  go  about  in  companies  of  200  or  300,  making  a 
wailing  twice  a  day,  tvpv$n<og  fntr  wo/jf.  They  ab- 
stain from  flesh,  wheat  bread,  wine,  the  bath,  dainties, 
and  in  general  all  pleasure;  do  not  lie  on  beds,  but  la- 
ment as  for  an  only  child  during  seventy-two  days.  On 
the  last  day  a  sort  of  trial  was  held  of  the  merits  of  the 
deceased,  and,  according  to  the  verdict  pronounced  by 
the  acclamations  of  the  crowd,  he  was  treated  with  fu- 
neral honors,  or  the  contrary  (Diod.  Sic  i,  72).  Similar 
usages  prevailed  in  the  case  of  private  persons  (ibid.  91, 
92).  The  Egyptian  paintings  confirm  these  accounts  as  to 
the  exposure  of  the  person,  the  beating,  and  the  throw- 
ing clay  or  mud  upon  the  head ;  and  women  are  repre- 
sented who  appear  to  be  hired  mourners  (Long,  Eg.  A  nt. 
ii,  154-159 ;  Wilkinson,  A  nc.  Eg.  ii,  356-387).  Herod- 
otus also  mentions  the  Persian  custom  of  rending  the 
garments  with  wailing,  and  also  cutting  off  the  hair  on 
occasions  of  death  or  calamity.  The  last,  he  says,  was 
also  usual  among  the  Scythians  (Herod,  ii,  66 ;  viii,  99 ; 
ix,24;  iv,71). 

Lucian,  in  his  discourse  concerning  Greek  mourning, 
speaks  of  tearing  the  hair  and  flesh,  and  wailing,  and 
beating  the  breast  to  the  sound  of  a  flute,  burial  of 
slaves,  horses,  and  ornaments  as  likely  to  be  useful  to 
the  deceased,  and  the  practice  for  relatives  to  endeavor 
to  persuade  the  parents  of  the  deceased  to  partake  of 
the  funeral-feast  (mptfusryoy)  by  way  of  recruiting 
themselves  after  their  three  days'  fast  (Dt  Luctu,  ii,  303, 
305, 307,  ed.  Amsterdam).  Plutarch  mentions  that  the 
Greeks  regarded  all  mourners  as  unclean,  and  that  wom- 
en in  mourning  cut  their  hair,  but  the  men  let  it  grow. 
Of  the  Romans,  in  carrying  corpses  of  parents  to  the 
grave,  the  sons,  he  says,  cover  their  heads,  but  the 
daughters  uncover  them,  contrary  to  their  custom  in 
each  case  (Quecst.  Rom.  vii,  74, 82,  ed.  Retake).  Greeks 
and  Romans  both  made  use  of  hired  mourners,  praficcc* 
who  accompanied  the  funeral  procession  with  chants  or 
songs  (Horace,  Art  Poet.  429).  Flowers  and  perfumes 
were  also  thrown  ou  the  graves  (Ovid,  Fast,  vi,  660; 
TrUt.  v,  1, 47 ;  Plato,  Legg.  vii,  9).  The  prafica  seem  to 
be  the  predecessors  of  the  "mutes"  of  modern  funerals. 

5.  With  the  practices  above  mentioned,  modern  Ori- 
ental customs  in  great  measure  agree.  D'Arvieux  says 
Arab  men  are  silent  in  grief,  but  the  women  scream,  tear 
their  hair,  hands,  and  face,  and  throw  earth  or  sand  on 
their  heads.  The  older  women  wear  a  blue  veil  and  an 
old  abba  by  way  of  mourning  garments.  They  also 
sing  the  praises  of  the  deceased  ( Trav.  p.  269, 270) .*  Nie- 
buhr  says  both  Mohammedans  and  Christians  in  Egypt 
hire  wailing  women,  and  wail  at  stated  times  ( Voy.  i, 
160).  Burckhardt  says  the  women  of  Atbara,  in  Nubia, 
shave  their  heads  on  the  death  of  their  nearest  relatives, 
a  custom  prevalent  also  among  several  of  the  peasant 
tribes  of  Upper  Egypt.  In  Barbary  on  a  death  they  usu- 
ally kill  a  sheep,  a  cow,  or  a  camel.  He  also  mentions 
wailing  women,  and  a  man  in  distress  besmearing  his 
face  with  dirt  and  dust  in  token  of  grief  (Nubia,  p.  176, 
226, 374).  Speaking  of  the  Arab  tribes  of  Upper  Egypt, 
he  says, "  I  have  seen  the  female  relations  of  a  deceased 
man  dance  before  his  house  with  sticks  and  lances  in 
their  hands,  and  behaving  like  furious  soldiers"  (Notes 


on  Bed.  i,  280).  Shaw  says  of  the  Arabs  of  Barbary, 
after  a  funeral  the  female  relations  during  the  space  of 
two  or  three  months  go  once  a  week  to  weep  over  the 
grave  and  offer  eatables  (see  Ecclus.  xxx,  18).  He  also 
mentions  mourning  women  (Trav.  p.  220,  242).  "In 
Oman,"  Wellsted  says,  "  there  are  no  hired  mourning 
women,  but  the  females  from  the  neighborhood  assem- 
ble after  a  funeral  and  continue  for  eight  days,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  to  utter  loud  lamentations"  (Trav.  i, 
216).  In  the  A  ration  Nights  are  frequent  allusions  to 
similar  practices,  as  rending  clothes,  throwing  dust  on 
the  head,  cutting  off  the  hair,  loud  exclamation,  visits 
to  the  tomb,  plucking  the  hair  and  beard  (i,  65, 263, 297. 
358, 61 8 ;  ii,  237, 354, 409).  They  also  mention  ten  days 
and  forty  days  as  periods  of  mourning  (i,  427;  ii,  409). 
Sir  J.  Chardin,  speaking  of  Persia,  says  the  tombs  are 
visited  periodically  by  women  (  Voy.  vi,  489).  He  speaks 
also  of  the  tumult  at  a  death  (ibid.  482).  Mourning  lasts 
forty  days :  for  eight  days  a  fast  is  observed,  and  visits 
are  paid  by  friends  to  the  bereaved  relatives;  on  the 
ninth  day  the  men  go  to  the  bath,  shave  the  head  and 
beard,  and  return  the  visits,  but  the  lamentation  contin- 
ues two  or  three  times  a  week  till  the  fortieth  dav.  The 
mourning  garments  are  dark-colored,  but  never  black 
(ibid,  481).  Russell,  speaking  of  the  Turks  at  Aleppo, 
says,  "The  instant  the  death  takes  place,  the  women 
who  are  in  the  chamber  give  the  alarm  by  shrieking  as 
if  distracted,  and  are  joined  by  all  the  other  females  in 
the  harem.  This  conclamation  is  termed  the  wulwaly 
(Heb.  bb*\  Gr.  6\o\vZwy  aXaX&Zuj,  Lat.  ejulo,  ululo,  an 
onomatopoetic  word  common  to  many  languages.  See 
Gesen. p.  596;  Schoebel,  AnaUConstU.  p.  54 ;  and  Russell, 
vol.  i,  note  83,  chiefly  from  Schultens) :  it  is  so  shrill  as 
to  be  heard,  especially  in  the  night,  at  a  prodigious  dis- 
tance. The  men  disapprove  of  and  take  no  share  in  it ; 
they  drop  a  few  tears,  assume  a  resigned  silence,  and 
retire  in  private.  Some  of  the  near  female  relations, 
when  apprised  of  what  has  happened,  repair  to  the 
house,  and  the  wulwaly,  which  had  paused  for  some 
time,  is  renewed  upon  the  entrance  of  each  visitant  into 
the  harem"  (Aleppo,  i, 306).  He  also  mentions  profes- 
sional mourners,  visits  to  the  grave  on  the  third,  sev- 
enth, and  fortieth  days,  prayers  at  the  tomb,  flowers 
strewn,  and  food  distributed  to  the  poor.  At  these  vis- 
its the  shriek  of  wailing  is  renewed ;  the  chief  mourner 
appeals  to  the  deceased,  and  reproaches  him  fondly  for 
his  departure.  The  men  make  no  change  in  their  dress ; 
the  women  lay  aside  their  jewels,  dress  in  their  plainest 
garments,  and  wear  on  the  head  a  handkerchief  of  a 
dusky  color.  They  usually  mourn  twelve  months  for  a 
husband  and  six  for  a  father  (ibid.  311,312).  Of  the 
Jews  he  says  the  conclamation  is  practiced  by  the  wom- 
en, but  hired  mourners  are  seldom  called  in  to  assist 
at  the  wulwaly.  Both  sexes  make  some  alteration  in 
dress  by  way  of  mourning.  The  women  lay  aside  tneir 
jewels,  the  men  make  a  small  rent  in  their  outer  vest- 
ment (ibid,  ii,  86,  87).  Lane,  speaking  of  the  modem 
Egyptians,  says, "  After  death  the  women  of  the  family 
raise  cries  of  lamentation  called  welweleh  or  wilwal, 
uttering  the  most  piercing  shrieks,  and  calling  upon  the 
name  of  the  deceased, 'Oh,  my  master!  Oh,  my  resource! 
Oh,  my  misfortune!  Oh,  my  glory'  (see  Jer.  xxii,  18). 
The  females  of  the  neighborhood  come  to  join  with  them 
in  this  conclamation:  generally,  also,  the  family  send 
for  two  or  more  nedddbehs,  or  public  wailing  women. 
Each  brings  a  tambourine,  and  beating  them  they  ex- 
claim, '  Alas,  for  him.'  The  female  relatives,  domestics, 
and  friends,  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  sometimes 
with  rent  clothes,  beating  their  faces,  cry  in  like  man- 
ner, 'Alas,  for  him !'  These  make  no  alteration  in  dress, 
but  women,  in  some  cases,  dye  their  dress,  head-veils, 
and  handkerchiefs  of  a  dark-blue  color.  Thev  visit  the 
tombs  at  stated  periods"  (Mod.  Eg.  Hi,  152,  171, 195). 
Wealthy  families  in  Cairo  have  in  the  burial-grounds 
regularly  furnished  houses  of  mourning,  to  which  the 
females  repair  at  stated  periods  to  bewail  their  dead 
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The  art  of  mourning  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  long 
practice,  and  regular  professors  of  it  are  usually  hired 
on  the  occasion  of  a  death  by  the  wealthier  classes  (Mrs. 
Poole,  Englishw.  in  Egypt,  ii,  100).  Dr.  Wolff  mentions 
the  wailing  over  the  dead  in  Abyssinia  (Autobiog.  ii, 
273).  Fietro  della  Valle  mentions  a  practice  among 
the  Jews  of  burning  perfumes  at  the  site  of  Abraham's 
tomb  at  Hebron  (see  2  Chron.  xvi,  14;  xxi,  19;  Jer. 
xxxiv,  5;  P.  della  Valle,  Viaggi,  i,  806). 

The  customs  of  the  North  American  Indians  also  re- 
semble those  which  have  been  described  in  many  par- 
ticulars, as  the  howling  and  wailing,  and  speeches  to  the 
dead ;  among  some  tribes  the  practice  of  piercing  the 
liesh  with  arrows  or  sharp  stones,  visits  to  the  place  of 
the  dead  (Carver,  Travels,  p.  401 ;  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the 
United  States,  ii,  912 ;  Catlin,  Ar.  A .  Indians,  i,  90). '  The 
former  and  present  customs  of  the  Welsh,  Irish,  and 
Highlanders  at  funerals  may  also  be  cited  as  similar  in 
several  respects,  e.  g.  wailing  and  howling,  watching 
with  the  corpse,  funeral  entertainments  ("  funeral  baked 
meats"),  flowers  on  the  grave,  days  of  visiting  the  grave 
(Brand,  Fop.Antiq.  ii,  128,«tc;  Harmer,  Obs.  iii,  40). 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  traditional 
customary  lamentation  is  found  in  the  weekly  wailing 
of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  at  a  spot  as  near  to  the  Tem- 
ple as  could  be  obtained.  See  Jerusalem.  This  cus- 
tom, noticed  by  St.  Jerome,  is  alluded  to  by  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  and  exists  to  the  present  day.  (Jerome,  Ad 
Sopkoiu  i,  15;  Ad  Paulam,  Ep.  xxxix;  Early  Trav.  in 
Pal.  p.  83 ;  Kaumer,  Paliutbia,  p.  293 ;  Martineau,  East- 
ern Life,  p.  471 ;  Robinson,  i,  237.)     See  Funeral. 

Mourning,  Christian. — Among  the  early  Christians 
all  immoderate  grief  for  the  dead  was  considered  incon- 
sistent with  Christian  hope;  and  hence  the  custom 
which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  and  Romans  of  hiring 
women  to  make  lamentation  at  funerals  was  severely 
reprobated.  There  was  not,  however,  the  indulgence 
of  any  stoical  apathy,  but  a  becoming  sorrow  was 
evinced  by  Christians.  Strong  disapprobation  of  the 
practice  of  wearing  black  is  expressed  by  some  of  the 
fathers;  nevertheless  it  became  prevalent,  especially  in 
the  East,  Some  Christians  imitated  the  heathen  cus- 
tom of  repeating  the  mourning  on  the  third,  seventh, 
and  ninth  days,  and  some  even  added  others.  In  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  the  author  takes  notice  of  the 
repetition  of  this  funeral-office  on  the  third,  ninth,  and 
fortieth  days ;  he  says :  "  Let  the  third  day  be  observed 
for  the  dead  with  psalms  and  lessons  and  prayers,  be- 
cause Christ  on  the  third  day  rose  again  from  the  dead ; 
and  let  the  ninth  be  observed  in  remembrance  of  the 
living  and  the  dead ;  and  also  the  fortieth  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  manner  of  the  Israelites'  mourning 
for  Moses  forty  days."  On  the  anniversary  days  of 
commemorating  the  dead  they  were  accustomed  to 
make  a  common  feast  or  entertainment,  inviting  both 
clergy  and  people,  but  especially  the  poor,  the  widows 
and  orphans,  that  it  might  be  not  only  a  memorial  to 
the  dead,  but,  according  to  Origen,  "  an  odor  of  a  sweet 
smell  to  God."— Farrar,  Eodes.  Diet.    See  Funeral. 

MOURNING-WEEDS,  a  particular  dress  worn  dur- 
ing a  certain  period  to  express  grief,  especially  for  the 
decease  of  friends.  The  usages  in  this  respect  have  va- 
ried much  at  different  times  and  in  different  countries. 
Among  the  Jews,  the  duration  of  mourning  for  the  dead 
was  generally  seven,  but  sometimes  protracted  to  thirty 
days ;  and  the  garments  were  torn  or  squalid,  or  con- 
sisted of  sackcloth  (q.  v.).  The  Jews  of  our  day  ob- 
serve mourning  ceremonies  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent prescribed  by  the  traditions  of  the  rabbins.  On 
the  loss  of  a  very  near  relative  they  seclude  them- 
selves from  society  for  eight  days,  praying  all  waking 
hours  for  the  safety  of  the  soul  of  the  departed  friend, 
and  every  year  the  day  of  decease  is  observed  as  a  day 
on  which  prayer  for  the  departed  must  be  observed. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  period  was  thirty  days,  except 
in  Sparta,  where  it  was  limited  to  ten.  The  relatives 
of  the  deceased  secluded  themselves  from  the  public 


eye,  wore  a  coarse  black  dress,  and  in  ancient  times  cut 
off  their  hair  as  a  sign  of  grief.  Among  the  Romans, 
the  color  of  mourning  for  both  sexes  was  black  or  dark 
blue  under  the  republic;  under  the  empire,  the  women 
wore  white,  black  continuing  to  be  the  color  for  men, 
who  did  not  cut  off  the  hair  or  beard  as  in  Greece. 
Men  wore  their  mourning  only  a  few  days;  women  a 
year,  when  for  a  husband  or  parent  The  time  of  mourn- 
ing was  often  shortened  by  a  victory  or  other  happy  pub- 
lic event,  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  the  occurrence  of  a  fam- 
ily festival.  A  public  calamity,  such  as  a  defeat,  or  the 
death  of  an  emperor  or  person  of  note,  occasioned  a  pub- 
lic mourning,  which  involved  a  total  cessation  of  business, 
called  Justitium.  In  modern  Europe,  the  ordinary  col- 
or for  mourning  is  black;  in  Turkey,  violet;  in  China, 
white;  in  Egypt,  yellow;  in  Ethiopia,  brown.  It  was 
white  in  Spain  until  1498.  White  is  supposed  to  denote 
purity ;  yellow,  that  death  is  the  end  of  all  human  hopes, 
as  leaves  when  they  fall,  and  flowers  when  they  fade, 
become  yellow ;  brown  denotes  the  earth,  whither  the 
dead  return ;  black,  the  privation  of  life,  as  being  the 
privation  of  light;  blue  expresses  the  happiness  which 
it  is  hoped  the  deceased  enjoys;  and  purple  or  violet, 
sorrow  on  the  one  side  and  hope  on  the  other,  as  being 
a  mixture  of  black  and  blue.  Mourning  is  worn  of  dif- 
ferent depth,  and  for  different  periods  of  time,  according 
to  the  nearness  of  relationship  of  the  deceased.  On  the 
death  of  a  sovereign  or  member  of  the  reigning  house, 
a  court  mourning  is  ordered ;  and  in  many  countries  it 
is  usual  at  the  same  time  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
a  general  mourning.  In  Scotch  law,  if  a  husband  die, 
whether  solvent  or  insolvent,  the  widow  will  be  enti- 
tled to  a  preferred  payment  out  of  the  assets  for  mourn* 
ings  suitable  to  his  rank.  The  same  privilege  applies 
to  mournings  for  such  of  the  children  as  are  to  assist  at 
the  funeral  (Chambers).  The  propriety  of  following  the 
customs  prevalent  on  this  point  has  been  of  late  very 
extensively  called  in  question  by  Christians.  Many  in- 
dividuals and  religious  bodies  have  objected  against  it : 
1,  that  it  is  a  useless  ceremony;  2,  that  it  involves 
needless  expense,  especially  to  the  poor;  3,  that  the 
bustle  of  preparing  it  interferes  with  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious purposes  of  affliction.— Hend.  Buck.  See  Grief. 

Mourners.    See  Flentes;  Penitents. 

Mouse  p339,  akbar',  according  to  Bochart,  Hieroz. 
i,  1017,  a  compound  of  the  Chald.  bs£,  to  devour,  and 
"0>  afield,  from  its  ravages;  but  according  to  Gesenius, 
The*.  Heb.  p.  508,  from  the  Arab,  for  swift  digger ;  Gr. 
fivg),  by  which  especially  the  field-mouse  (Mishna, 
Moed  Katon,  i,  4) — a  species,  on  account  of  its  voracity 
and  rapid  increase,  very  injurious  to  crops  (Aristotle, 
Anim.  vi,  37;  Strabo,  iii,  165;  iElian,  Anim.  vi,  41; 
Pliny,  x,  85;  com  p.  Russell,  Aleppo,  ii,  59) — appears  to 
be  designated  in  1  Sam.  vi,  4  sq.  See  Hemorrhoid. 
It  was  an  unclean  animal  (Lev.  xi,  29),  in  which  pas- 
sage, however,  all 'the  species  of  the  genus  mus  are 
doubtless  included  (Bochart,  Hieroz,  ii,  429  sq.).  But 
in  Isa.  lxvi,  77,  a  different  creature  seems  to  be  denoted, 
apparently  some  esculent  species  of  glis,  or  dormouse 
(see  Varro,  R.  R.  ii,  15) ;  or  perhaps  the  leaping  variety 
of  mouse,  musjacuhu,  or  jerboa,  which  is  designated  ia 
Arabic  by  a  name  corresponding  to  the  Heb.  akbar,  al- 
though this  animal  has  often  been  identified  with  the 
Heb.  shaphan,  or  "coney." — Winer,  ii,  64.  See  also 
Mole. 

It  is  likely  that  the  Hebrews  extended  the  accepta- 
tion of  the  word  akbar  in  the  same  manner  as  was  the 
familiar  custom  of  the  Greeks,  and  still  more  of  the 
Romans,  who  included  within  their  term  mus  insec- 
tivora  of  the  genus  sorex,  that  is  "shrews;"  carnivora, 
among  which  was  the  Mustela  erminea,  "stoat"  or  "er- 
mine," their  Musponticus;  and  in  the  systematic  order 
Rodentia,  the  muridce  contain  Mgoxus  glis,  or  fat  dor- 
mouse ;  Dipus  jaadus,  or  Egyptian  jerboa ;  Mus,  rata 
and  mice  properly  so  called,  constituting  several  mod- 
ern genera;  and  ciioetus,  or  hamster,. which  includes 
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the  marmot  or  Roman  Mm  Alpinvs.  In  the  above 
text*,  those  in  1  Sum.  vi  apparently  refer  to  [he  short- 
tailed  field- mouse,  which  is  still  the  most  destructive 
animal  to  the  harvests  of  Syria  (see  William-  of  Tyre, 
Gain  Dei,  p.  823),  and  is  moat  likely  the  species  noticed 
in  antiquity  and  during  the  crusades;  fur,  had  they 
beenjeriWf  in  shape  and  resembled  miniature  kanga- 
roos, we  would  expect  William  of  Tyre  to  have  men- 
tioned the  peculiar  form  of  the  destroyers,  which  was 
then  unknown  to  Western  Europe;  whereas,  they  being 
of  specie)  or  appearance  common  to  the  Latin  nati 
no  particulars  were  required.  But  in  Leviticus 
Isaiah,  where  the  mouse  is  declared  an  unclean  anil 
the  species  most  accessible  and  likely  to  invite  the  ap- 
petite of  nations  who,  like  the  Arabs^  were  apt  to  covet 
all  kinds  of  animals,  even  when  expressly  forbidden, 
were  no  doubt  the  hamster  and  the  dormouse;  and 
both  are  still  eaten  in  common  with  tbe^rooa  by  the 
Bedouins,  who  ore  but  too  often  driven  to  extremity  by 
actual  want  of  food  (Kitto).  The  common  fleld-vole, 
often  called  the  short-tailed  field-mouse,  is  the  rampa- 
gnol  of  the  French,  anil  the  A  reicola  agretlu  of  modern 
zoologists.  Il  is  about  the  size  of  the  house-mouse,  to 
which  it  bears  a  general  resemblance,  but  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  larger  head,  its  short  ears  and  tail,  its 
stouter  form,  and  its  reddish  color,  no  less  than  by  its 
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Monaon,  EocLXatASTiCAL  Council,  or  (CWttaun 
Motontatt).  Two  such  were  held  In  the  10th  century. 
The  first,  held  Jan.  13,  948,  was  composed  of  Ruotbert, 
archbishop  of  Treves,  his  suffragans,  and  some  other 
bishops,  who,  when  thus  assembled,  decreed  that  Ar- 
taud  should  keep  possession  of  the  see  of  Kbeims ;  and 
that  Hugo,  who  refused  to  appear  at  the  council,  as  he 
had  previously  refused  at  Verdun,  should  be  deprived 
of  it  until  he  should  appear  before  the  general  council 
(appointed  to  be  held  Aug.  1)  and  justify  himself.  See 
Co»e.  rVrthto,  947.— Labbt-,  Cone,  ix,  62*. 

Another  was  held  June  2,  995.  It  was  called  by 
pope  John  XV,  who  was  offended  at  the  deposition  of 
Arnulphus  and  the  election  of  Gerbert  (afterwards  pope 
Sylvester  II)  to  the  see  of  Hheims,  and  therefore  sent 
Leo,  abbot  of  St  Bouifacius,  iulo  France  as  his  legate, 
who  assembled  this  council.  No  other  prelates,  how- 
ever, attended  but  the  archbishop  uf  Treves,  and  the 
bishopsof  Verdun,  Liege,  and  Mllnster,  all  of  them  from 
Germany.  The  legate  look  his  seat  in  tbo  midst  of 
them,  and  archbishop  Gerbert,  being  the  party  accused, 
was  placed  opposite  to  him.  <  lerbcrt  defended  himself 
eloquence,  and  declared  that  he  1 
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are  injurious,  both  in  the  fields  and  in  the  woods,  there 
is  not,"  says  Prof  Bell  (//uf.  Brit.  Quad.  p.  825),  "one 
which  produces  such  extensive  destruction  as  this  little 
animal,  when  its  increase,  as  is  sometimes  the  cose,  be- 
comes multitudinous."  The  ancient  writers  frequently 
speak  of  the  great  ravages  committed  by  mice.  He- 
rodotus (ii,  111)  ascribes  the  loss  of  Sennacherib's  army 
to  mice,  which  in  the  night-time  gnawed  through  the 
bow-strings  and  shield-straps  (Smith).  See  generally 
Bochart,  ilkrot.  ii,  448  sq. 

Mouaken,  Philippe  (called  also  Philippe  Mat  and 
Philippe  Muuche),  a  Belgian  prelate  and  historian,  was 
born  about  1215  at  Ghent,  in  East  Flanders,  and,  after 
having  taken  holy  orders,  successively  became  canon 
(1342)  and  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  of  Touruay,  and 
in  1274  bishop  of  that  citv.  He  died  at  Toumav,  Dec 
24,  1281  or  1283.  Houskes  is  the  author  or  a  rbymed 
chronicle,  containing  In  81,286  French  verses  the  whole 
history  of  France,  from  the  elopement  of  the  fabulous 
Greek  Helen  with  the  Trojan  prince  Paris  (the  then 
usual  beginning  of  such  a  narrative)  up  to  the  year 
A.D.1242.  There  is  only  one  MS.  of  this  poem  known, 
and  it  is  at  present  preserved  in  the  National  Library  at 
Paris,  marked  aa  No.  9634,  small  folio,  wrilten  on  porch- 

(1836-38,  2  vols.  4to)  under  tbe  auspices  of  the  baron 
De  Reiffenberg,  who  enriched  the  work  with  an  intro- 
duction, a  commentary,  and  appendices,  all  of  which 
■how  much  research  and  scholarship. — Hoefer,  Noun. 
Bio3.dr.iralt,e.Y. 


of  tbe  council  was  that  he  should  abstain  from 
the  exercise  of  his  arcbicpiscopal  and  sacerdotal  func- 
tions until  the  matter  oliuuld  have  been  brought  before 
the  Synod  of  Kbeims,  convoked  for  the  following  July. 
It,  however,  was  not  held  so  early,  and  while  Hugh  Ca- 
pet lived  Gerbert  remained  archbishop,  and  Armupbaa 
a  prisoner  at  Orleans.     Sec  Labbe,  Cone,  ix,  747. 

Month  (prop.  DD,  peh ;  Gr.  arofin),  besides  its  or- 
dinary applications,  was  used  in  the  following  idiomatic 
phrases  by  the  Hebrews  (see  Gesenius,  /lib.  I.rx.  t.  v.)  : 
"  Heavy-mouthed,"  that  is,  slow  of  speech,  and  so  trans- 
lated in  Exod.  iv,  10;  "smooth  mouth"  (Psa.xxvi,  28), 
that  is,  a  flattering  mouth;  so  also  "a  mouth  of  de- 
ceit" (1'sa.  cix,  2).  The  following  are  also  remarkable 
phrases:  "To  speak  with  one  mouth  to  mouth,"  that  is, 
in  person,  without  the  intervention  of  an  interpreter 
(Numb,  xii,  8;  comp.  1  Kings  viii,  16;  Jer.  xxaii,  4) ; 

(Josh,  ix,  3;  I  Kings  xxii,  13;  2  Chron.  xviii,  12); 
"With  the  whole  mouth,"  that  is,  with  tbe  utmost 
strength  of  voice  (Job  six,  10;  1'sa.  Ltvi,  17);  "To  put 

shall  say  (Exod.  iv,  1&;  Numb,  xxii,  38;  xxiii,  5, 12; 
2  Sam.  xiv,  19,  etc);  "To  be  in  one's  mouth"  is  to  be 
often  spoken  nf,  as  a  law,  etc.  (Exod.  xiii,9;  comp.  Psa. 
v,  10;  xxxviii,  15).  Tbe  Hebrew  also  sayV'rijwn  the 
mouth,"  where  we  sav,  and  indeed  our  translation  ssvs, 
ui  or  in(o  the  mouth'  (e.  g.  Nah.  iii,  12) ;  that  which"  is 
spoken  is  also  said  to  be  "upon  the  month,"  where  we 
should  say,  "upon  the  lips"  (as  in  2  Sam. xili, 32).  "To 
lay  the  hand  upon  the  mouth"  is  to  be  silent  (Judg. 
xviii,  19;  Job  xxt,  5;  xl,,4;  comp.  Prov.  xxx,  32), 
just  OS  we  lay  the  finger  on  the  mouth  to  enjoin  sili'iicc. 
"  To  write  from  the  mouth  ofanvone"  is  to  do  so  from 
his  dictation  (Jcr.  xxxvi,  4,  27,  82 ;  xlv,  1).  The  word 
of  God,  or,  literally, "  the  word  that  proceeds  out  of  his 
mouth,"  signifies  (he  actions  uf  God's  providence,  his 
commands,  whereby  he  rules  the  world,  and  brings  all 
things  to  bis  purpose  (Isa.lv,  11).  To  "inquire  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord"  is  to  consult  him  (Josh,  xlx,  14). 
To  "set  their  mouth  against  the  heavens"  is  to  speak 
arrogantly,  insolently,  and  blasphemously  of  God  (Psa. 
Ixxiii,  9).  "  He  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of 
his  mouth,  and  with  the  breath  of  his  lip*  shall  he  slay 
the  wicked,"  are  expreasions  which  denote  the  sovereign 
authority  and  absolute  power  of  tbe  Messiah  (lea.  x,  4). 
(See  Wernyss,  Claris  Symboiica,  s.  v.)  The  mouth,  as 
the  organ  of  speech,  also  signifies  the  words  that  pro- 
ceed out  of  it,  which  in  the  sacred  stile  are  the  same 
as  commands  and  actions,  because  they  imply  tbe  effects, 
ofthe  thoughts;  words  and  commands  being  the  means 
used  to  communicate  decrees  to  those  who  are  to  exe- 
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cute  them.  Instances  of  this  abound  in  Scripture,  in 
various  shades  of  application ;  but  few  of  them  are  pre- 
served in  translation.  Thus  (Gen.  xlv,  12), "  according 
to  the  commandment  of  Pharaoh,"  is  in  the  original, 
"  according  to  the  mouth  of  Pharaoh"  (comp.,  among 
numerous  other  examples,  Numb,  iii,  16;  Job  xxxix, 
27 ;  Eccles.  viii,  2).  Hence,  for  a  person  or  thing  to 
come  out  of  the  mouth  of  another  is  to  be  constituted 
or  commanded  to  become  an  agent  or  minister  under 
a  superior  power;  this  is  frequent  in  the  Apocalypse 
(Rev.  xvi,  13, 14 ;  i,  16 ;  xi,  4,  5 ;  xii,  15 ;  ix,  19).  The 
term  mouth  is  not  only  applied  to  a  speech  or  words, 
but  to  the  speaker  (Exod.  iv,  16 ;  Jer.  xv,  19),  in  which 
sense  it  has  a  near  equivalent  in  our  expression  "  mouth- 
piece."— Kitto;  Bastow. 

Mouton,  Jean,  a  French  composer  of  Church  mu- 
sic, nourished  in  the  16th  century.  He  was  first  brought 
into  notice  about  the  opening  of  that  age  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  XII.  Under  Francis  I  he  enjoyed  royal 
protection  and  support,  and  as  musical  director  of  the 
royal  chapel  Mouton  was  encouraged  to  bring  out  his 
own  compositions.  He  wrote  considerably,  and  some 
of  his  productions  were  suffered  dedication  to  pope  Leo 
X.  Mouton  died  before  1532.  His  Masses  are  justly 
celebrated.  Five  of  these  were  published  by  Petrucci 
in  1508.  Several  of  his  compositions  are  preserved  at 
Borne  and  Munich.  His  motets  and  madrigals  are  also 
circulated.  As  a  composer,  Mouton  possessed  more  than 
the  usual  attainments.  He  was  master  of  music  as  a 
science.  His  compositions  are  simple  and  natural,  and 
betray  the  hand  of  a  skilful  artist.  See  Burney,  Gen. 
Hist,  of  Music;  Forkel,  Gesch.  d.  Musik;  Fites*  Biog- 
raphie  Umverselle  des  Musiciens ;  Patria,  Hist,  de  rA  rt 
musical  en  France. 

Mouton,  Jean  Baptiste  Sylvain,  a  noted 
French  ecclesiastic  and  devoted  adherent  to  the  Jan- 
sen  istic  movement,  was  born  in  1740  at  Charite-sur- 
Loire.  Having  entered  the  service  of  the  Church,  he 
ardently  devoted  himself  to  bring  about  ecclesiastical 
reforms,  and  zealously  embraced  the  Jansenistic  cause 
as  one  sure  to  result  favorably  for  the  purity  of  the 
Church.  He  was,  however,  persecuted  on  that  account, 
and  finally  quitted  his  native  country  and  went  over 
to  Holland,  and  there  labored  with  the  J  an  sen  is  ta  until 
his  dpath,  June  18,  1803,  at  Utrecht.  He  published 
Nmtrrzte*  Ecclesiastiqites,  first  at  Paris  and  afterwards 
at  Utrecht.  See  Querard,  La  France  Litteraire,  a.  v. ; 
Moreri,  Diet  Hist.  s.  v. 

Movable  (and  Immovable)  Feasts.  The  feasts 
kept  in  the  Christian  Church  are  called  movable  and 
immovable,  according  as  they  fall,  always  on  the  same 
day  in  the  calendar  in  each  year,  as  the  saints'  days;  or 
depend  on  other  circumstances,  as  Easter,  and  the  feasts 
calculated  from  Easter.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
contains  several  tables  for  calculating  Easter,  and  the 
following  rules  to  know  when  the  movable  feasts  and 
holydays  begin :  Easter  Day,  on  which  the  rest  depend, 
is  always  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  which 
happens  upon  or  next  after  the  twenty-first  day  of 
March ;  and  if  the  full  moon  happens  upon  a  Sunday, 
Easter  Day  is  the  Sunday  after.  Advent  Sunday  is  al- 
ways the  nearest  Sunday  to  the  feast  of  St,  Andrew, 
whether  before  or  after. 


I    Sunday 

y       Is 


Septungeslma 
Sexage#ima 
Qninqnagesima 
Cuadrngetima 
Rogation  Sunday 
Ascension  Dny 
Whit  Snnday 
Trinity  Sunday 

— Hook,  Church  Diet.  s.  v. 


Is 


f  Nine  Weeks 
I   Eight  Weeks 
)   Seven  Weeks 
I  Six  Weeks 
f  Five  Weeks 
J   Forty  Days 
j   Seveu  Weeks 
L  Eight  Weeks 

See  Feasts. 


before 
Enster. 


after 
Easter. 


Movers,  Franz  Karl,  a  German  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  and  Orientalist,  was  bom,  of  humble  but 
honorable  parentage,  at  Kosfeld,  Rhenish  Prussia,  July 
17, 1800.  Franz  Karl  studied  Orientalia  and  theology 
ait  Munster;  was  ordained  priest;  in  1830  became  vicar 


at  Rath,  near  Deutz ;  in  1833  priest  at  Berkum,  near 
Godesberg,  and  there  remained  until  1839,  when  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Old-Testament  theology  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  faculty  of  Breslau  University,  which 
office  he  held  till  his  death,  Sept.  28, 1856.  His  princi- 
pal work,  Die  Phonizier,  presents  a  comprehensive  view 
of  Phoenician  history.  The  first  volume  (Breslau,  1840) 
treats  of  the  religion  and  the  divinities  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians ;  the  second  volume  bears  the  title  of  Das  Ph&- 
nizische  Alterthum,  and  is  divided  into  parts,  embracing 
the  political  history  (1849)  and  the  colonial  history 
(1850)  of  that  nation.  He  further  enriched  this  field  of 
knowledge  by  the  publication  of  two  volumes  of  Phoeni- 
cian texts  (1845-47),  and  wrote  the  article  Ph&rncier  for 
Ersch  u.  Gruber's  Encyldopddie  (§  3,  vol.  xxiv).  Among 
his  other  works  worth  mentioning  are,  Kritische  Unter- 
suchungen  ii.a\A  Utestamentliche  Chronik  (Bonn,  1834)  : 
— De  utriusque  recensionis  vaticiniorum  Jeremia  indole 
et  origine  (Hamb.  1837) : — Loci  quidam  histories  Veteris 
Testamenti  illustrati  (Bresl.  1843)  i—Zustand  der  katho- 
lisch-theoL  FacuUiU  an  der  Unicersiiat  Breslau  (1847). 
He  was  also  a  frequent  and  esteemed  contributor  to  the 
periodical  literature  of  Germany,  especially  the  philo- 
sophical and  theological  quarterlies;  among  which  that 
of  his  own  Church,  the  Zeitschrift fur  PhUosoph.  v.  Ka- 
tholische  Theologize,  enjoyed  a  very  large  number  of  val- 
uable articles.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mowes,  Hkixrich,  a  Lutheran  clergyman  who 
flourished  in  Germany  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
was  settled  near  Magdeburg,  Prussia.  His  life  was 
marked  by  severe  afflictions,  which  he  bore  with  heroic 
faith.  He  died  in  1831.  He  will  be  known  to  the 
English  reader  principally  from  his  triumphant  hymn, 
"Hallelujah!  I  believe,"  translated  in  Hymns  from  the 
Land  of  Luther. 

Mowing  (T$,£ez,  Vulg.  tonsio,  Amos  vii,  1 ;  the  Sept. 
reads  Tory  6  /3<i(rcXeu£,  either  from  a  various  reading  or 
a  confusion  of  the  letters  T  and  3),  a  word  signifying  also 
a  shorn  fleece,  and  rendered  in  Psa,  lxxii,  6,  "mown 
grass."  As  the  great  heat  of  the  climate  in  Palestine 
and  other  similarly  situated  countries  soon  dries  up  the 
herbage  itself,  hay-making  in  our  sense  of  the  term  is 
not  in  use.  The  term  "  bay,"  therefore,  in  the  Pray- 
er-book version  of  Psa.  cvi,  20,  for  2t?£,  is  incorrect; 

A.  V.  "grass."  So  also  Prov.  xxvii,  25,  and  Isa.  xv,  6. 
Th3  corn  destined  for  forage  is  cut  with  a  sickle.    The 

term  *)2Cpf  A.  V.  "mower," Psa.  exxix,  7,  is  most  com- 
monly in  A.  V. "  reaper,"  and  once,  Jer.  ix,  22, "  harvest- 
man."    See  Reaping. 

The  "  king  s  mowings,"  Amos  vii,  1,  L  e.  mown  grass, 
Psa.  lxxii,  6,  may  perhaps  refer  to  some  royal  right  of 
early  pasturage  for  the  use  of  the  cavalry.  Comp.  1 
Kings  xviii,  5.  See  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  138;  Wilkinson, 
A  nc.  Eg.  abridgro.  ii,  48, 50 ;  Early  Trav.  p.  305 ;  Pietro 
d.  Valle,  Vitiggi,  ii,  237 ;  Chardin,  Voy.  iii,  370;  Layard, 
Am.  and  Bab.  p. 830;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  FArab.  p.  139; 
Harmer,  Obs.  iv,  386;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i,  210. 
—Smith.    See  Grass. 

Moya,  Don  Mattheo,  a  Spanish  theologian,  was 
born  in  1607  at  Moral,  in  the  diocese  of  Toledo.  Ad- 
mitted into  the  Society  of  Jesus,  he  taught  theology  in 
Alcala  and  Madrid,  became  confessor  to  the  duke  of 
Ossuna,  when  the  same  was  sent  to  Sicily,  and  received 
a  like  position  with  queen  Mary  Anne  of  Austria,  widow 
of  Philip  IV.  He  became  somewhat  notorious  by  his 
Opusculum  singvUtria  unirersct  fere  theologia  moralis 
oomplectens  adtersus  quorumdam  expostulationes  contra 
nonnullas  Jesuitarum  optniones  morales  (Palermo,  1657, 
4to),  published  under  the  psendonymc  of  "Amadeus 
Guimenius,"  in  which  he  attempted  to  justify  the  Jesuits 
for  the  laxitv  of  their  morals.  This  treatise  was  subse- 
quently  reprinted  in  Valentta,  Madrid,  and  Lyon  (the  lat- 
ter edition,  1664,  in  4to).  The  Sorbonne,  Feb.  5, 1665, 
denounced  it  as  shameful,  scandalous,  imprudent,  detest- 
able, and  as  containing  propositions  which  should  be  en- 
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tirely  eliminated  from  the  Church  and  human  memory. 
Pope  Alexander.  VII  annulled  this  condemnation  in 
1666;  but  when  the  Parliament  appealed  from  it  as 
error  and  abuse,  and  the  Sorbonne  maintained  its  right 
to  pass  censure  on  the  books,  and  forbade  the  Jesuits  to 
teach  any  of  Moya's  maxims,  the  pope  changed  his 
tactics,  and  reproved  the  Spanish  theologian,  and  de- 
livered his  work  to  the  Inquisition,  which  put  it  into 
the  Index.  Innocent  XI,  in  1688,  condemned  it  to  be 
burned.  Pater  Moya  not  only  submitted  to  the  pontif- 
ical authority,  but  even  furnished  himself  a  reprint  of 
his  book  with  refutations,  and  died  in  old  age,  probably 
satisfied  with  the  mischief  he  had  done.  Among  the 
writings  which  it  provoked,  an  anonymous  publication, 
La  morale  desJesuitesjustement  condamnee  dans  le  livre 
du  P.  Moya  Jesuite  (Paris,  1681, 12mo),  contains  an  al- 
most complete  summary  of  the  controversial  arguments. 
See  Richard  et  Giraud,  Biblioih.  Sacree,  s.  v. ;  Antonio, 
BibUoth.  Nova  Hispafla,  s.  v. 

Moyer,  Lady  Rebecca,  is  noted  as  the  foundress 

of  a  course  of  lectures  in  defence  of  the  orthodox  view 

of  the  Trinity.    See  Lectures,  Moyer's.    She  was  the 

wife  of  Sir  Samuel  Moyer,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew, 

Holborn,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  England,  who 

died  in  1716.     Lady  Mover  herself  died  about  1720, 

and  the  foundation  of  the  lectures  she  thus  provided 

for  in  her  will : 

"My  now  dwelling-hou?e  In  Bedford  Row,  or  Jockey 
Field,  I  give  to  my  dear  child  Eliza  Moyer,  that  out  of  it 
may  be  paid  tweuty  guineas  a  year  to  an  able  minister  of 
God's  Word,  to  preach  eight  sermons  every  year  ou  the 
Trinity  nnd  divinity  of  our  ever  bleared  Savionr,  begin* 
ning  with  the  first  Thursday  in  November,  and  to  the 
flrat  Thursday  In  the  *even  seqnnl  months,  in  St.  Paul's, 
if  permitted  there,  or,  if  not,  elsewhere,  according  to  the 
discretion  of  my  executrix,  who  will  not  think  it  any  in- 
cumbrance to  her  house.  I  am  sure  It  will  bring  a  bless- 
ing on  it,  if  that  work  be  well  aud  carefully  carried  on. 
which  in  this  profligate  age  is  so  neglected.  If  my  said 
daughter  should  leave  no  children  alive  at  her  death,  or 
they  should  die  before  they  come  to  age,  then  I  give  my 
salu  house  to  my  niece,  Lydia  Moyer,  now  wife  to  Peter 
Hnrtop,  Esq.,  and  to  her  heirs  after  her,  she  always  pro- 
viding for  that  sermon,  as  I  have  begun,  twenty  guiueas 
every  year." 

There  is  a  list  of  the  preachers  of  this  lecture,  down 
to  the  year  1740-1,  at  the  end  of  Mr.  John  Berrimau's 
Critical  Dissertation  on  1  Tim.  Hi,  16  (which  is  the 
substance  of  the  lectures  he  preached),  and  it  is  regard- 
ed as  the  ablest  in  the  course.  There  is  also  in  a  copy 
of  that  book  in  Sion  College  Library  a  continuation  of 
the  list  in  MS.,  by  Mr.  John  Berriman,  to  the  year  1748. 
In  the  year  1757  they  were  preached  by  Mr.  William 
Clements,  librarian  of  Sion  College,  but  he  did  not  pub- 
lish them  till  1797.  In  the  year  1764,  or  thereabouts, 
the  preacher  was  Benjamin  Dawson,  LL.D.,  who  printed 
them  under  the  title  of  A  n  Illustration  of  several  Texts 
of  Scripture,  particularly  wherein  the  Logos  occurs 
(1765).  Dr.  Thomas  Morell,  author  of  the  Thesaurus 
Graca  Poeseos,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  One 
of  these  lectures  Dr.  Morell  published  without  his  name 
in  April,  1774.  It  was  written  against  Lindsay,  and 
entitled  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  Justified. 
Mr.  Watts,  recently  librarian  of  Sion  College  (to  whom 
the  reader  is  indebted  for  the  information  here  given), 
says  Hook  (Ch.  Diet.  s.  v.),  heard  him  preach  one  of 
them  in  January,  1772.  As  we  have  already  stated 
under  Lkctures,  the  Moyer  foundation  was  only  sup- 
ported for  about  half  a  century.     (J.  H.W.) 

Moyne,  Le.    See  Lemoine. 

Moysey,  Charles  Abel,  an  English  divine  quite 
noted  as  an  able  defender  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine, 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  this  century.  He  was 
archdeacon  of  Bath,  and  enjoyed  other  clerical  distinc- 
tions. In  1818  he  held  the  appointment  of  Bampton 
lecturer,  and  treated  of  Unitarianism  (Oxf.  1818,  8vo). 
He  died  about  1870.  He  published  several  of  his  ser- 
mons (Bath,  1822, 8vo),  and  lectures  on  Romans  (Lond. 
1820, 8vo)  and  St.  John's  Gospel  (Oxf.  1821-23, 2  vols. 
8vo> 


Moza  (Heb.  Afotsa',  NSitt,  a  going  forth,  as  often)/ 
the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  Mood  v.  r.  'lioaa.)  The  second  of  the  three 
sons  of  Caleb  bv  one  of  his  concubines,  Ephah  (1  Chron. 
ii,  46).    B.C.  ante  1618. 

2.  (Sept  Maura,  also  Maad  v.  r.  Mavoa.)  The  son 
of  Zimri  and  father  of  Binea,  among  the  posterity  of 
king  Saul  (1  Chron.  viii,  86, 87 ;  ix,  42,  43).  B.C.  con- 
siderably post  1037. 

Mozah  (Heb.  Motsah',  STCb,  i.  q.  Moza,  an  issuing 

of  water,  but  with  the  art ;  Sept  Mutad  v.  r.  'A/iwcra, 
'AfiujKTj),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  mentioned  be- 
tween Chephirah  and  Rekem  (Josh,  xviii,  26).  A  place 
of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  the  rabbins  (Mishna,  Suk- 
kah,  iv,  5)  as  situated  "  below  Jerusalem,"  at  a  spot 
whither  the  worshippers  went  down  for  the  willow- 
branches  used  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (Reland,  Pa~ 
last.  p.  903).    To  this  the  Gemara  adds, "  the  place  was 

a  Colonia  (X^2?1p),  that  is,  exempt  from  the  king's 
tribute"  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  coL  2043),  which  other  Tal- 
mudiats  reconcile  with  the  original  name  by  observing 
that  Motsah  signifies  an  outlet  or  liberation,  c.  g.  from 
tribute.  Bartenora,  who  lived  at  Jerusalem,  and  now 
lies  in  the  "  valley  of  Jehoshaphat"  there,  says  (in  Su- 
renhusius's  Mishna,  ii,  274)  that  Motsah  was  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  city,  and  in  his  time  retained  its  name 
of  Colonia.  Hence  Schwarz  infers  (Palest,  p.  127, 128) 
that  the  site  is  that  of  the  modern  Kulonieh,  a  village 
about  three  miles  west  of  Jerusalem  (Robinson,  Res.  ii, 
146),  containing  ancient  walls  (Scholz,  Reise,  p.  161). 
"  Interpreting  the  name  according  to  its  Hebrew  deri- 
vation, it  may  signify  '  the  spring-head* — the  place  at 
which  the  water  of  a  spring  gushes  out  (Stanley,  S. 
and  P.  App.  §  52).  The  interpretations  of  the  rabbins, 
just  quoted,  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  name  being 
really  derived  from  its  having  been  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
colonia.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  identifica- 
tion is  that'Kulonieh  can  hardly  be  spoken  of  as '  below 
Jerusalem* — an  expression  which  is  most  naturally  in- 
terpreted of  the  ravine  beneath  the  city,  where  the  Blr- 
Eyub  is,  and  the  royal  gardens  formerly  were.  Still 
there  are  vestiges  of  much  vegetation  about  Kulonieh, 
and  when  the  country  was  more  generally  cultivated 
and  wooded,  and  the  climate  less  arid  than  at  present, 
the  dry  river-bed  which  the  traveller  now  crosses  may 
have  flowed  with  water,  and  have  formed  a  not  unfa- 
vorable spot  for  the  growth  of  willows"  (Smith).  See 
Culon. 

Mozambique,  a  territory  on  the  east  coast  of 
South  Africa,  nominally  belonging  to  Portugal,  and 
placed  under  a  governor-general,  although  the  actual 
possessions  of  Portugal  consist  only  of  a  few  stations, 
and  her  authority  in  the  country  is  inconsiderable."  It 
extends  from  Cape  Delgado,  in  lat  10°  41'  S.,  to  Dela- 
goa  Bay,  26°  S.,  and  is  estimated  to  have  an  area  of 
380,000  square  miles,  settled  by  a  population  of  about 
800,000.  The  chief  river,  the  Zambesi,  divides  it  into 
two  portions — Mozambique  proper  on  the  north,  and 
Sofala  on  the  south.  The  coasts,  which  comprise  large 
tracts  of  cultivated  soil,  yielding  rich  harvests  in  rice, 
are  fringed  with  reefs,  islands,  and  shoals,  and  between 
Delagoa  Bay  and  Cape  Corrientes,  and  from  Mozam- 
bique, the  principal  station,  to  Cape  Delgado,  the  shores 
are  high  and  steep.  The  forests  yield  valuable  orna- 
mental woods ;  ivory  is  obtained  from  the  hippopotami 
that  haunt  the  marshes;  and  gold  and  copper  are  found 
and  worked.  The  elephant,  deer,  and  lion  inhabit  the 
jungle;  crocodiles  are  found  in  the  rivers,  and  nume- 
rous flamingoes  on  the  coasts.  The  rainy  season  lasts 
from  November  to  March.  The  summer  heat  is  very 
great,  and  the  climate,  which  is  fine  in  the  elevated 
tracts,  is  unhealthy  on  the  low  shores  and  the  swampy 
districts.  Besides  numerous  fruits  and  vegetables,  the 
grains  are  rice,  millet,  maize,  and  wheat  Fish  and  tur- 
tle are  caught  in  great  quantities  on  the  islands  and 
reefs;  pearl-fishing  is  a  source  of  considerable  profit;  •' 
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cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  numerous,  and  the  principal 
exports  are  grain,  gold-dust,  honey,  tortoise-shell,  cow- 
ries, gums,  and  amber.  The  natives  of  this  country  are 
mainly  Kaffirs  (q.  v.),  and  but  very  few  of  them  have 
any  inclination  to  accept  Christianity  as  exemplified  by 
the  Romanists,  who  are  its  only  exponents  there.  In 
the  capital  of  Mozambique,  of  like  name,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  8522,  there  are  only  270  Christians  reported  in 
the  census.  The  natives  who  live  along  the  coast  arc 
called  Makooas  or  Makoonas.  They  are  an  athletic  and 
ugly  race  of  people,  of  the  most  ferocious  aspect  and 
savage  disposition.  They  are  fond  of  tattooing  their 
skins,  and  draw  a  stripe  down  the  forehead  along  the 
nose  to  the  chin,  which  is  crossed  in  a  direct  angle  by 
another  line  from  ear  to  ear,  so  as  to  give  the  face  the 
appearance  of  being  sewed  together  in  four  parts.  They 
tile  their  teeth  to  a  point,  so  'as  to  resemble  a  coarse 
saw ;  and  suspend  ornaments  of  copper  or  bone  from  a 
hole  in  the  gristle  of  the  nose.  Their  upper  lip  pro- 
trudes in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  and  this  they  con- 
sider as  so  principal  a  point  of  beauty  that  they  en- 
deavor to  make  it  still  longer  by  introducing  into  the 
centre  a  small  circular  piece  of  ivory,  wood,  or  iron. 
They  dress  their  hair  in  a  very  fantastic  manner,  some 
shaving  one  side  of  the  head,  others  both  sides,  leaving 
a  kind  of  crest  from  the  front  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
while  a  few  of  them  wear  simply  a  knot  of  hair  on  their 
foreheads.  Their  females  greatly  resemble  the  Hotten- 
tot women  in  the  curvature  of  the  spine  and  protrusion 
of  the  hinder  parts,  and  when  past  the  prime  of  life  are 
said  to  present  the  most  disagreeable  appearance  that  can 
be  conceived.  The  natives  are  fond  of  music  and  danc- 
ing, but  their  tunes  and  motions  are  unvaried  and  mo- 
notonous. Their  favorite  instrument  is  called  ambira, 
which  is  formed  by  a  number  of  thin  bars  of  iron  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  highly  tempered,  and  set  in  a  row  on  a 
hollow  case  of  wood,  about  four  inches  square,  and  closed 
on  three  sides.  It  is  played  upon  with  a  piece  of  quill ; 
and  its  notes,  though  simple,  are  sufficiently  harmoni- 
ous, sounding  to  the  ear,  when  skilfully  managed,  like 
the  changes  upon  bells.  They  are  armed  with  spears, 
darts,  and  poisoned  arrows,  and  possess  also  a  consider- 
able number  of  muskets,  which  they  procure  from  the 
Arabs  in  the  northern  districts,  and  sometimes  even 
from  the  Portuguese  dealers.  They  are  formidable  en- 
emies to  the  settlement,  and  have  been  rendered  des- 
pesate  in  their  hostilities  by  the  nefarious  practices  of 
the  traders  who  have  gone  among  them  to  purchase 
slaves.  There  are  also  many  Arabs  in  Mozambique, 
but  they  remain  steadfast  in  their  faith  to  the  Koran 
and  its  Prophet 

This  coast  bad  been  known  to  the  Arabs,  and  its  ports 
frequented  by  their  traders,  for  centuries  before  its  dis- 
covery by  Europeans,  and  all  the  information  possessed 
by  the  latter  on  the  subject  was  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
vague  accounts  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Periplus  of  the  Ery  th- 
rean  sea.  It  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in 
the  year  1497,  who  found  the  whole  of  the  coast  in 
the  possession  of  the  Arabs;  but  the  fame  of  its  gold- 
mines and  the  convenience  of  its  ports,  as  resting-places 
for  the  Indian  trade,  led  them  to  attempt  the  expulsion 
of  the  original  settlers.  This  the  Portuguese  easily  ac- 
complished by  their  superiority  in  arms ;  and  in  1508  they 
had  conquered  Quiloa,  gained  a  footing  iu  Sofala,  and 
built  the  fort  which  still  stands  on  the  island  of  Mozam- 
bique. They  gradually  encroached  on  the  Mohammedan 
possessions  on  the  River  Zambesi,  and  about  the  year 
1569  they  completely  cleared  that  part  of  the  river  from 
Arabs  by  putting  the  whole  of  them  to  death.  In  their 
attempts  to  reach  the  gold-mines  of  the  interior,  the 
Portuguese  were  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means 
which  they  employed,  and  have  furnished,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  East,  a  parallel  to  the  atrocities  of  their 
Spanish  neighbors  in  the  West.  But  theirs,  was  a 
harder  task,  and  the  natives  of  Africa  maintained  a  no- 
bler struggle  for  the  independence  of  their  country  than 
ttte  feebler  South  American  race;  and  after  nearly  four  | 


centuries  of  possession  the  Portuguese  content  themselves 
with  acting  on  the  defensive,  occupying  the  coast  along 
the  line  of  the  River  Zambesi,  and  maintaining  their 
influence  in  the  country  by  exciting  the  native  powers  ' 
against  one  another.  The  government  of  Mozambique 
is  even  now  in  a  most  inefficient  state,  being,  in  most 
places,  more  in  the  hands  of  native  chiefs  than  of  the 
Portuguese.  In  former  times  the  slave-trade  was  car- 
ried on  here  extensively;  and  from  1846  to  1857  four 
governors-general  were  removed  by  their  government 
for  countenancing,  if  not  actively  engaging  in  it  The 
principal  settlements  arc  Mozambique,  Quilimane,  Sena, 
and  Tete.  The  colony  is  divided  into  six  districts,  and 
is  ruled  by  the  governor-general  and  his  secretary,  as- 
sisted by  a  junta.  The  country  being  in  the  hands  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  government,  religion  and  education 
are  supervised  by  about  twelve  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
and  no  Protestants  are  tolerated  in  the  diffusion  of  their 
creeds.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  comment  that  the  mo- 
rality of  Mozambique  is  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  that  the 
Romanists  are  responsible  for  this  condition.  In  1873 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  visited  Mozambique  and  the  adjoining 
countries,  and  negotiated  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade  (see  Livingstone,  Last  Journals). 

Mozarabian  Liturgy  is  the  name  of  a  Christian 
liturgy  originally  in  use  among  those  Christian  inhab- 
itants of  Spain  [see  Mozarabians]  who  remained 
faithful  to  their  religion  after  the  Arabic  conquest  It 
is  not  apparent  yet  how  the  liturgy  came  to  be  called 
Mozarabian,  for  if  the  word  itself  were  a  nickname,  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  these  Christians  would  themselves 
have  adopted  that  byname.  In  all  probability  it  was 
connected  with  it  at  a  much  later  date  than  the  original 
introduction  of  this  liturgy  itself  into  Spain.  Walcott 
(Sacred  Archasol.  p.  893)  thinks  that  "it  received  its 
present  title  possibly  from  the  right  being  a  concession 
within  the  Moorish  pale."  Its  origin  is  traced  by  some 
to  Isidore  of  Seville  (q.  v.).  See  Liturgy,  in  vol.  v,  p. 
459  (3),  Recent  researches,  however,  would  make  it 
almost  certain  that  it  is  of  much  more  ancient  origin, 
and  that  it  was  only  completed,  or,  at  least,  established 
by  him  and  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo 
(633).  Roman  Catholic  writers  go  so  far  as  to  ascribe 
it  to  the  apostles  themselves  who  converted  Spain 
(comp.  Migne's  Patrofogia,  vol.  lxxxiv  [Paris,  1850]). 
Though  closely  resembling  the  Gallican  liturgy,  it  can- 
not, on  the  other  hand,  have  come  into  Spain  from 
Gaul,  for  there  are  differences  between  the  two  which 
could  not  be  accounted  for  in  such  a  case.  It  is  conse- 
quently most  likely  that  it  originated  among  the  Chris- 
tians of  Spain,  but  the  name  of  its  author  cannot  be  as- 
certained. The  uniformity  of  style  and  singleness  of 
plan  show  that  the  greatest  part  at  least,  if  not  the 
whole,  was  the  work  of  one  writer.  This  liturgy  re- 
mained in  use  in  Spain  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  form,  which  liberty 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  isolated,  independent  posi- 
tion of  these  communities,  as  otherwise  they  would  soon 
have  been  brought  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  Rome. 
As  it  was,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  recognition 
of  their  liturgy  by  two  popes — by  John  X  in  918,  and 
by  Alexander  II  in  1064.  About  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, that  the  last  recognition  was  secured  at  Rome  the 
Mozarabic  liturgy  was  silenced  in  Aragon  to  spread  the 
Roman  liturgy,  and  in  1074  it  was  suppressed  for  the 
same  reason,  By  Sancho  III  of  Navarre,  in  Navarre,  Cas- 
tile, and  Leon,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  people,  who 
consoled  themselves  characteristically  with  the  proverb, 
u  Quo  volunt  reges  vadunt  leges"  (Roderic,  De  Rd>. 
Hisp.  vi,  26).  From  Rome  the  first  authoritative  word 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  Mozarabic  liturgy  came  in  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory  VII  (11th  century),  fie  com- 
pelled most  of  the  Spanish  churches  and  convents  to 
adopt  the  common  uniform  liturgy  of  the  Romish  Church. 
Six  Mozarabic  congregations,  chiefly  in  Leon  and  Toledo, 
were,  however,  permitted  to  retain  their  ancient  ritual, 
and  though  it  soon  fell  into  disuse  among  them  also,  it 
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was  yet  preserved  long  enough  to  save  it  from  final  de- 
struction ;  and  when  the  learned  cardinal  Ximenes,  for 
the  correction  of  the  liturgies  then  in  use,  consulted  all  the 
ancient  MSS.  of  liturgies  extant,  and  thus  came  across 
the  Mozarabic  also,  he  became  so  much  interested  in  its 
preservation  that  he  caused  a  careful  copy  to  be  made, 
and  it  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1500.  Two  years 
later  a  Breviary  was  prepared  to  complete  it.  Both 
works  were  printed  at  Toledo  by  a  German,  Peter  Ha- 
genbach,  and  were  approved  by  pope  Julius  II.  The 
title  of  this  compilation  is,  Missale  Mistum  secundum 
Regulam  Beati  Isidori  Dictum  Mozarabicum,  which  has, 
however,  by  some  unfortunate  accident,  remained  in- 
complete. A  whole  third  of  the  Church-year  is  left  out 
entirely.  Ximenes,  in  the  mean  time,  the  more  surely 
to  preserve  the  Mozarabic  liturgy,  expressly  founded  a 
chapel  at  Toledo,  with  a  college  of  thirteen  chaplains, 
whose  duty  he  made  it  to  say  mass  according  to  the 
Mozarabic  manner.  This  institution  is  still  in  existence. 
The  principal  characteristics  of  the  Mozarabic  liturgy 
are: 

1.  Its  festivals,  which  are  different  from  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  for  instance,  its  Advent  con- 
tains six  Sundays,  as  in  the  ancient  Milanese  and  in  the 
Greek  Church :  this  indicates  a  certain  connection  with 
these.  There  are  two  festivals  of  the  Annunciation,  one 
on  March  24,  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic  liturgy,  and  the 
other  on  Dec.  18,  which  they  designate  by  the  peculiar 
name  of  *'  Sancta  Maria  de  la  O,"  because  at  the  close 
of  this  festival  both  clergy  and  laity  "sine  ordine  voce 
clara  O  longum  proferunt  ad  flagrans  illud  desiderium 
significandum,  quo  sancti  omnes  in  limbo,  in  ooelo  an- 
geli  totusque  orbis  tenebatur  nativitatis  Redemptoris" 
(see  the  Preface  to  Migne's  Patrologia,  p.  170,  D). 

2.  With  regard  to  the  lessons,  the  evangelists  in  this 
liturgy  are  not  entirely  similar;  thus  the  lesson  con- 
taining the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  is 
placed  before  Lent  as  a  sort  of  admonition  against  the 
riotousness  prevailing  at  that  period.  But  a  point  of 
much  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  there  were  not 
only  two  lessons,  namely,  the  epistle  and  gospel,  ap- 
pointed for  each  great  festival,  but  three;  a  lesson  from 
the  Old  Testament  being  read  before  the  epistle.  This 
was  taken  not  only  from  the  poetical  and  historical 
books,  but  even  from  Jesus  Sirach.  Another  remarka- 
ble fact  is  that  between  Easter  and  Pentecost  the  lesson 
from  the  Old  Testament  was  replaced  by  portions  of 
Revelation,  and  that  from  the  epistles  by  the  Acts. 

8.  The  principal  characteristic  of  this  missale  is  the 
strong  homiletic  element  it  contains  besides  the  liturgi- 
cal. Thus,  after  the  three  Biblical  lessons,  and  before 
the  real  offering,  there  was  always  an  address  to  the 
people,  specially  appointed  for  each  day  of  worship. 
These  addresses  are  short,  their  tone  familiar,  but  at 
the  same  time  exegetical  (as  when  treating  of  the  alle- 
gorical character  of  Lazarus's  resurrection,  on  the  third 
Sunday  in  tent  [Migne,  p.  841  ]),  while  a  certain  rhetor- 
ical elegance  (as  in  the  mass  fur  Easter  and  Ascension- 
day)  bespeaks  one  who  was  familiar  with  homiletic  ex- 
pressions. On  this  point  there  is  a  resemblance  to  the 
Gallican  liturgy;  although  the  latter,  as  given  in  Ma- 
billon's  edition  (Paris,  1729),  contains  no  such  elements, 
yet  the  publisher  says  (p.  29) :  "  Et  Salvianus  Massi- 
liensis  presbyter  clarissimiis  homilias  episcopis  factas, 
Sacramentorum  vero,  quantas  nee  reoordor,  ait  Gen- 
nadius,  composuit.  Quo  in  loco  sacramentorum  homi- 
liffl  intelliguntur  vel  sermones  de  mysteriis  sacris,  inter 
missarum  solemnia  quondam  ex  more  GaUicano  recitari 
solid ;  vel  orationes  seu  pnefationes  ad  missam.n  The 
part,  moreover,  which  is  specially  called  prafatio  is,  in 
the  Western  missale,  called  irdatio. 

4.  Some  parts  of  this  liturgy  recall  the  Eastern 
Church,  as,  for  instance,  the  repetition  of  three  Agios 
after  the  Benedictus,  while  in  the  Roman  liturgy  the 
word  Sanctus  precedes  it  (although  the  Greek  word  oc- 
curs also  in  the  Roman  hymns  of  Palestrina) ;  also  the 
formula  in  the  Communion,  Sancta  Sanctis;  bat  par- 


ticularly the  division  of  the  host  into  nine  parts,  which, 
like  the  leaves  in  the  Greek  rite,  have  special  names 
and  significations,  and  are  also  to  be  laid  and  used  in  a 
certain  order. 

5.  The  Mozarabic  chant  has  great  similarity  to  the 
Gregorian,  yet  it  is  clear  that  here  also  the  Spanish 
Church  preserved  some  national  characteristics,  as  is 
shown  by  the  specimens  contained  in  Migne's  edition 
(Preface,  p.  xxxiii-xxxvi).  These  indicate  a  greater 
tendency  to  melody  and  a  figurative  style- than  is  found 
in  the  Gregorian  chant.  It  is  named  the  Eugenian 
chant,  from  its  author,  the  third  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
Eugene,  who,  in  regard  to  hymnology,  occupies  the 
same  place  in  the  Mozarabic  Church,  in  opposition  to 
Gregory,  as  does  Isidore  in  the  liturgical  part.  Fur- 
ther comparison  between  the  two  rites,  implying  that 
of  the  Breviaries,  would  be  out  of  place  here;  we  will 
merely  remark  that,  as  a  whole,  the  Mozarabic  liturgy 
is  one  of  the  most  precious  monuments  of  ancient  Chris- 
tianity, and  is  not  inferior  to  any  other  liturgy  in  point 
of  rich  illustrations  from  Scripture,  liturgical  application 
of  passages,  nobleness  of  thought,  etc.  See  Palmer, 
Origin,  litur.  vol  i,  §  x,  p.  166  sq. ;  Bona,  Res.  Liturg.  i, 
11  sq. ;  Pinius,  De  Lit.  Mot. ;  Lesleius,  Mis.  Mos.  Prctf. ; 
Martene,  De  A  ntiqu.  EccL  Ritibus,  i,  457  sq. ;  Christian 
Remembrancer,  Oct.  1853.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mozarabiana  (Muz  Arabians,  Mostarabians,  or 
Must  Arabians),  which  properly  designates  a  people  liv- 
ing among  the  Arabs,  but  not  of  the  same  blood,  and  by 
the  latter  therefore  looked  upon  with  distrust,  and  even 
with  contempt,  was  applied  as  a  sort  of  nickname  to 
those  Christians  of  Spain  who,  under  Mohammedan 
rule,  remained  faithful  to  their  holy  religion.  The 
word  is  derived  from  Arabic  Estorab,  i.  e.  to  A  rabize, 
and  as  a  participle  (Mostarab)  signifies  one  who  has 
adopted  the  Arab  mode  of  life.  The  Christians  of  Af- 
rica and  Spain,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  deserved  to  be  called 
Mozarabians,  for  they  all,  from  fear  of  persecution, 
adopted  the  ways  and  customs  of  their  conquerors,  and 
in  outward  appearances  gave  themselves  the  air  of  con- 
formity with  Mohammedan  life  and  practice.  They 
abstained  from  meat,  and  submitted  to  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision. The  modern  form  lias  lost  the  t  (Mosfarab), 
but  has  substituted  z  for  #,  thus  preserving  the  sound, 
notwithstanding  the  change  of  orthography  (see  Tick- 
nor,  Span.  Lit.  iii,  393). 

Mozart,  Johannes  Chrtsostomus  Wolfgang 
Amadkcs,  one  of  the  greatest  musical  composers,  if  not 
the  greatest,  deserves  a  place  here  for  his  many  and  val- 
uable contributions  to  sacred  music  He  was  born  at 
Salzburg  (then  in  Bavaria,  but  soon  after  transferred  to 
Austria),  Jan.  17, 1756.  From  the  earliest  age  Wolf- 
gang evinced  the  strongest  predilection  for  music,  which 
induced  his  father,  who  was  organist  of  the  prince's 
chapel,  to  discontinue  the  instruction  of  others,  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  his  tuition  and  that  of 
a  sister  about  four  years  older.  After  studying  the 
harpsichord  during  a  year,  the  flights  of  his  genius 
were  so  rapid  that  he  exercised  his  own  invention  in 
original  composition  at  the  age  of  only  five,  and  at- 
tempted notation,  which  could  hardly  be  deciphered. 
When  only  six  years  of  age,  his  performances  were  so 
remarkable  that  his  father  took  him  and  his  sister, 
who  possessed  similar  gifts,  to  Munich  and  Vienna, 
where  they  obtained  every  kind  of  encouragement  from 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  emperor  Francis  I.  In 
1763  the  Mozart  family  visited  Paris ;  and,  though  now 
only  at  the  age  of  seven,  Mozart  surprised  a  party  of 
musicians,  including  his  father,  by  taking  part.,  at  sight, 
in  a  trio  for  stringed  instruments.  He  also  earned  a 
great  reputation  as  performer  on  the  organ,  and  during 
his  stay  at  Paris  performed  on  the  organ  in  the  Cha- 
pelle  du  Roi  before  the  whole  court.  While  at  the 
French  capital  Mozart  also  entered  upon  his  career  as 
musical  author,  for  he  there  published  his  first  two 
works.    From  Paris  the  Mozart  family  went  to  London 
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in  1764,  and  there,  according  to  Holmes,  ■  tho  boy  ex- 
hibited bis  talents  before  Che  royal  family,  and  under- 
went more  severe  trials  than  any  to  which  he  hid  been 
before  subjected,  through  which  he  passed  in  a  meat 
triumphant  manner.  So  much  interest  did  he  excite 
in  that  country  that  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington  drew 
up  An  Account  of  his  extraordinary  performance*!,  which 
was  read  before  the  lioyal  Society,  and  declared  by  the 
council  of  that  body  to  be  sufficiently  important  to  be 
printed  in  the  PkUoiophiral  Travui'cliont,  in  the  00th 
volume  of  which  it  appears."  In  the  69i  h  volume  of 
the  same  work  Dr.  Bumey  remarks:  "Of  Mozart's  in- 

is  father,  who,  though 
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an  intelligent  man,  whose  education  and  knowledge  of 
the  world  did  not  seem  confined  to  music,  confessed 
himself  unable  to  describe  the  progressive  improve- 
ments of  his  son  during  the  first  singes  of  infancy. 
However,  it  eight  years  of  age  I  was  frequently  con- 
vinced of  his  great  knowledge  in  composition  by  his 
writings;  and  that  bis  invention,  taste,  modulation,  and 
execution  in  extemporary  playing  were  such  as  few 
professors  are  possessed  of  at  forty  years  of  ago."  Sym- 
phonies of  his  own  composition  were  prudiiced  in  a 
public  concert  in  London;  and  while  there  be  com- 
posed and  published  six  sonatas,  and  made  acquaint- 
ance witb  the  works  of  Handel,  recently  deceased.  In 
1765  the  Mozarts  returned  to  the  Continent,  and,  passing 
through  Paris,  went  to  Holland,  and  at  the  Hague,  when 
not  more  than  eight  years  old,  young  Wolfgang  com- 
posed a  symphony  for  a  full  orchestra,  on  occasion  of  the 
installation  of  the  prince  of  Orange  On  their  return 
lo  Germany  shortly  after,  he  again  produced  a  sensation 
by  his  compositions  for  the  religious  service,  and  for  a 
trumpet  concert  at  the  dedication  of  the  Orphan  House 
Church  in  Vienna,  himself  conducting  the  music  in 
presence  of  the  imperial  court.  After  this  the  Mozarts 
:o  Salzburg,  and  Wolfgang  was  afforded 


for  his 
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duously  to  the  study  of  hi 

evinced  his  mastery  of  the  suhject  in  1768,  wl 
request  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II  at  Vienna,  he  composed 
music  to  the  opera-buffa  Iai  Finla  Simplict,  which, 
though  never  performed,  was  approved  of  ' 
masters  and  cognoscenti  of  the  period.  In  17G9  young 
Mozart  was  nominated  concert-master  to  the  archbish- 
op of  Salzburg,  and  thus  gained  a  small  compensation 
and  a  somewhat  independent  position.  We  do  not 
know  exactly  what  his  salary  was  when  first  appoint- 
ed, ljut  in  his  twentieth  year,  we  leam  from  his  biog- 
rapher, Mozart  earned  the  trilling  sum  of  f6  per  annum. 
We  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  artist  occasional- 
ly strayed  from  home  to  earn  a  few  additional 


appoint 


rting  for  Italy,  where  he  was  most  rapturously 
welcomed.    His  first  performance  in  Italy  was  giv 
Milan,  where  ho  was  engaged  to  return  and  compose 
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the  drat  opera  for  the  carnival  of  1771.  At  Bologna 
and  Florence  the  reception  he  met  with  was  equally 
nattering  to  the  young  musician.  At  Rome  Mozart 
arrived  in  Passion  Week,  and  uii  Wednesday  went  to 
the  Siatine  Chapel,  where  he  heard  for  the  first  time 
the  celebrated  Miitrere,  which  was  prohibited  to  be 
copied,  or  in  any  manner  published,  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication. On  Good  Friday  the  same  Mitertrt  was 
again  performed,  when  Mozart  was  present  with  the 
MS.  copy  he  had  made  from  memory  concealed  in  his 
hat,  that  be  might  have  an  opportunity  of  making  cor- 
rectious.  This  circumstance  created  an  immense  ex- 
citement at  Rome,  because  the  peculiarities  of  the  Mite- 
nrt  were  thought  impossible  to  be  expressed  by  musi- 
cal notation  ;  and  when  young  Mozart,  in  presence  of 
Borne  Sistine  choristers,  sang  the  composition  in  the 
very  manner  in  which  it  was  sung  by  those  who  had 
acquired  it  only  after  long  practice,  the  professional 
singers  expressed  their  astonishment  in  terms  of  un- 
measured admiration.  The  fame  of  Mozart  after  this 
event  was  spread  far  and  wide.  His  wonderful  musi- 
cal talents  and  power  of  performing  on  the  organ  were 
attributed  to  a  charm  which  it  was  supposed  he  carried 
in  his  ring.  When  the  pope  first  heard  him  perform 
he  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  the  Golden  Spur; 
and  at  Bologna  he  was  unanimously  elected  a  member 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  which  was  at  that  time  an 
honor  rarely  conferred  even  upon  the  greatest  musicians, 
but  yet  well  earned  by  this  marvellous  youth,  who,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  was  acknowledged  the  first  clavecinist  in 
tbe  world,  and  had  produced  two  requiems  and  a  stabat- 
mater,  numerous  offertories,  hymns,  and  motets,  4  op- 
eras, 2  cantatas,  13  symphonies,  £4  piano-forte  sonatas, 
not  to  speak  of  a  vast  number  of  concertos  for  different 
instruments,  trios,  quartets,  marches,  and  other  minor 
pieces.  In  1773  Mozart  produced,  among  numerous 
other  works,  two  Masses  for  the  chapel  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  etc.  In  177a,  at  the  desire  of  the  archduke 
Maximilian,  he  composed  the  cantata  II  Re  PaUore; 
and  from  that  period  till  the  year  1779  he  continued  to 
labor  with  his  pen,  though  but  few  of  its  products  then 
obtained,  or  ever  will  obtain,  a  celebrity  at  all  equal  to 
that  which  his  subsequent  productions  have  so  justly 
acquired.  In  1775  his  fame  was  so  completely  estab- 
lished and  so  widely  known  that  he  could  have  made 
choice  of  engagements  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe. 
His  father  preferred  Paris,  and  therefore,  in  1777,  he, 
with  his  mother,  set  out  for  a  second  journey  to- 
wards that  city.  The  death  of  his  mother  made  Paris 
insupportable,  and  he  returned  to  his  father  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1779,  Some  time  after  tbis  Mozart 
went  lo  Munich,  whence  he  went  to  Vienna;  and  in 
Nov.,  1779,  he  finally  settled  in  the  latter  city,  the  in- 
habitants and  manners  of  which  were  very  agreeable 
to  him ;  and  now,  having  reached  his  !4th  year,  he  ex- 
hibited the  rare  example  of  one  who  bad  been  astonish- 
ing as  a  child,  had  disappointed  not  even  tbe  most  san- 
guine hopes,  and  became  proportionately  great  as  a 
man.  Whatever  the  precocity  of  the  child— and  in  that 
respect  as  well  as  in  any  other  he  was  unlike  other 
noted  musical  compose!*,  for  (hough  Handel  and  Haydn 
and  Beethoven  all  gave  proofs  of  their  musical  powers 
in  boyhood,  none  of  them  showed  as  children  that  full 
maturity  of  mind  which  distinguished  Mozart,  and 
which  only  a  few  of  those  who  witnessed  it  could  ap- 
preciate— it  waa  now  in  the  maturity  of  life  that  he  be- 
gan his  career  as  composer,  and  gained  that  celebrity 

service  of  the  emperor  aa  composer  to  the  court ;  but 
his  office  waa  rather  honorary  than  lucrative,  and  he 
lived  by  concerts,  musical  tours,  teaching  music,  and 
the  small  profits  derived  from  tbe  sale  of  his  published 
works,  till  an  offer  of  a  Urge  salary  made  to  him  by  tbe 
king  of  Prussia  led  the  emperor  to  give  him  800  florins 
a  year;  and  though  several  tempting  offers  came  to  him 
after  this  time,  and  Mozart's  pecuniary  condition  would 
have  made  greater  compensation  very  desirable,  he  n- 
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fused  to  quit  his  emperor's  side.  His  great  opera  of 
Jdomeneo  was  composed  in  1780,  with  a  view  to  induce 
the  family  of  Mademoiselle  Constance  Weber,  after- 
wards his  wife,  to  consent  to  the  marriage,  which  they 
had  declined  on  the  ground  that  his  reputation  was  not 
sufficiently  established.  This  opera  forms  an  epoch  not 
in  the  composer's  life  only,  but  in  the  history  of  music. 
In  construction,  detail,  instrumentation,  and  every  im- 
aginable respect,  it  was  an  enormous  advance  on  all 
previous  works  of  the  kind,  and  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  the  greatest  musician  whom  the  world  had  seen. 
His  other  principal  works,  composed  about  and  after 
this  time,  are  Cosi  Fan  Tutti: — V  Enlevement  du  Serail: 
— Nozze  de  Fif/aro: — Don  Giovanni: — Zauberftote: — 
Clemenza  di  Tito : — and  last,  but  not  least,  his  world- 
renowned  Requiem — one  of  the  most  perfect  sacred  mu- 
sical compositions,  if  not  the  most  perfect — in  which, 
while  the  sacred  character  is  maintained  throughout, 
the  airs  have  all  the  requisite  grace  and  freedom,  the 
instrumentation  all  the  resources  of  modern  refine- 
ment, and  the  whole  exhibits  in  a  perfect  manner  the 
blending  of  the  varied  powers  of  the  orchestra  with  the 
voice,  without  ever  allowing  the  former  to  encroach  on 
the  latter.  The  story  of  his  composing  the  Requiem 
deserves  mentioning  here.  Mozart's  intense  applica- 
tion to  keep  the  wolf  from  his  doors,  and  to  avoid  trouble 
on  account  of  the  many  papers  that  came  to  him  show- 
ing "  res  angusta  dorai"  (warrants  for  debt),  had  brought 
on  a  state  of  melancholy  from  which  nothing  could 
arouse  him,  and  he  was  full  of  terror  at  his  approach- 
ing end.  One  day,  while  plunged  in  a  profound  reve- 
rie, a  stranger  of  dignified  manners  was  announced,  who 
communicated  the  wishes  of  some  unknown  person  of 
exalted  rank  that  he  should  compose  a  solemn  mass  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  one  tenderly  beloved,  whom  he 
had  just  lost.  An  air  of  mystery  pervaded  the  inter- 
view; the  composer  was  exhorted  to  exercise  all  his 
genius;  and  he  engaged  to  finish  his  work  in  a  month, 
when  the  stranger  promised  to  return.  He  disappeared, 
and  Mozart  instantly  commenced  writing.  Day  and 
night  were  uninterruptedly  occupied ;  but  he  was  con- 
sumed by  gloomy  presages,  and  at  length  exclaimed  ab- 
ruptly to  his  wife,  in  great  agitation,  "  Certainly  I  am 
composing  this  requiem  for  myself— it  will  serve  for  my 
own  funeral"  Though  his  strength  continued  to  fail, 
his  assiduity  was  unabated,  and  at  length  he  was  obliged 
to  suspend  the  undertaking.  At  the  appointed  time 
the  stranger  returned.  "  I  have  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  my  word,"  said  Mozart;  to  which  the  stranger 
answered,  "  Give  yourself  no  uneasiness.  What  longer 
time  do  you  require?"  Mozart  replied,  "Another 
month."  The  stranger  now  insisted  on  doubling  the 
covenanted  price,  which  he  had  paid  down  at  the  out- 
set, and  retired.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mozart  endeav- 
ored to  trace  him,  and  this,  conjoined  with  other  circum- 
stances, corroborated  his  belief  that  he  was  some  su- 
pernatural being  sent  to  announce  the  close  of  bis 
mortal  career.  Nevertheless  his  labors  were  renewed, 
and  the  work  at  last  was  nearly  completed  within  the 
stipulated  period,  when  the  mysterious  stranger  again 
returned ;  but  Mozart  was  no  more.  He  died  Dec.  5, 
1791.  In  the  intervals  of  his  greater  works,  Mozart 
composed  the  majority  of  the  orchestral  symphonies, 
quartets,  and  quintets  which  are  an  almost,  indispen- 
sable part  of  the  programme  of  every  concert  in  the 
present  day,  besides  masses  as  familiar  in  England  and 
America  as  in  Catholic  Europe,  innumerable  piano-forte 
concertos  and  sonatas  and  detached  vocal  compositions, 
all  of  the  most  perfectly  finished  description.  "The 
genius  of  Mozart  in  music,"  says  Hogarth,  "  was  sub- 
lime. By  the  number,  variety,  combination,  and  effect 
of  bis  works  he  ranks  in  the  highest  class  of  modern 
masters.  An  air  of  delicacy  and  sentiment  pervades  the 
whole.  Full  and  harmonious,  they  are  altogether  free 
from  that  meagreness  and  those  capricious  eccentrici- 
ties which  betray  the  sterility  of  invention  too  common 
among  musicians.   The  taste  which  they  exhibit  shows 


that  vulgar  images  were  incompatible  with  his  mind; 
it  seems  as  if  he  knew  that  such  a  deformity  is  alike 
pernicious  to  science  and  the  arts. . . .  Mozart  has  been 
most  successful  in  gloomy  passages,  or  those  of  rising 
grandeur;  they  according  better  with  the  ordinary  train 
of  his  feelings.  On  almost  all  occasions  he  is  more 
serious  than  comic  in  endeavoring  to  portray  the  pas- 
sions; and  his  love,  it  has  been  remarked,  is  rather 
sentimental  than  sportive.  However  simple  the  theme, 
however  intricate  its  variations,  his  return  is  always 
natural,  and  the  finale  appropriate.  Perhaps  the  celeb- 
rity of  Mozart's  music  partly  arises  from  the  skilful 
management  of  his  finales,  for  they  invariably  leave  an 
agreeable  impression.  No  one  has  surpassed  him  in 
the  suitable  distribution  of  the  parts  of  his  concerted 
pieces;  for,  understanding  the  precise  qualities  of  every 
different  instrument,  nothing  is  appointed  to  any  which 
is  inconsistent  with  its  character."  "  No  composer  has 
ever  combined  genius  and  learning  in  such  perfect  pro- 
portions; none  has  ever  been  able  to  dignify  the  light- 
est and  tritest  forms  by  such  profound  scholarship,  or 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  drawing  most  largely  on 
the  resources  of  musical  science,  to  appear  so  natural,  so 
spontaneous,  and  so  thoroughly  at  his  ease"  (Hullah). 
To  Haydn  Mozart  always  acknowledged  his  obligations ; 
but  Haydn's  obligations  to  Mozart  are  at  least  as  great. 
Haydn,  though  boru  twenty-four  years  earlier,  survived 
Mozart  eighteen  years,  and  all  his  greatest  works  written 
after  Mozart's  death  bear  manifold  traces  of  his  influ- 
ence. Mozart  is  the  first  composer  in  whose  works  all 
signs  of  the  old  tonality  disappear;  he  is  the  father  of 
the  modern  school.  "  Mozart,"  says  Prof.  J.  K.  Paine, 
"is  rightly  considered  as  the  universal  master.  This 
universality  is  not  only  evinced  in  his  complete  mastery 
of  every  form  of  music,  from  a  song  to  a  symphony,  from 
a  simple  dance  to  a  solemn  requiem,  but  in  the  rare 
adaptation  of  the  national  peculiarities  of  style — Italian, 
French,  and  German — to  his  own  individuality.  It  was 
his  mission  to  unite  harmoniously  and  beautify  these 
national  elements.  In  his  immortal  works  European 
music  attained  its  concentration  for  the  first  and  onlv 
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time  in  history"  (Lectures  on  Music,  at  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity, in  1874).  In  person  Mozart  did  not  exceed  the 
middle  size ;  he  was  thin  and  pale,  and  his  health  was 
always  delicate.  The  expression  of  his  countenance, 
without  anything  striking,  was  exceedingly  variable, 
and  rather  that  of  an  absent-minded  man.  His  habits 
were  awkward,  and  his  hands  had  been  accustomed  so 
incessantly  to  the  piano  that  they  seemed  incapable  of 
application  to  anything  requiring  address.  He  was  of  a 
mild  and  affectionate  disposition :  his  mind  was  not  un- 
cultivated, and  the  number  of  his  works  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  his  industry.  His  opinions  of  other  composers 
were  liberal,  and  he  entertained  the  highest  respect  for 
Haydn  in  particular.  "  Believe  me,  sir,"  said  he  to  an 
officious  critic,  who  sought  to  demonstrate  certain  errors 
of  that  great  master—"  believe  me,  sir,  were  you  and  I 
amalgamated  together,  we  should  not  afford  materials 
for  one  Havdn."  He  was  not  insensible  of  the  beauties 
of  his  own  compositions;  and  on  the  very  day  of  his 
decease,  calling  for  the  Requiem,  he  had  some  parts  of 
it  performed  by  his  bedside.  See  Holmes,  The  Life  of 
Mozart,  including  his  Correspondence  (Loud.  1845, 2  vols. 
8vo);  Jahn,  Mozart's  iA-ben  (Leips.  1856,  4  vols.  8vo; 
2d  ed.  1867);  Doring,  Mozart  (Leips.  and  Paris,  1860); 
Nohl,  Mozart's  Briefe  (Salzb.  1865 ;  English  version  by 
Lady  Wallace  [Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1865,  2  vols.  18 mo]); 
Oubilicheff,  Mozart's  Leben  u.  Werke  (Leips.  1878, 3  vols. 
8vo) ;  Hogarth's  Musical  History,  Biography,  and  Crit- 
icism (Lond.  1835,  12mo) ;  Juger,  Gallery  of  German 
Composers,  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices  by 
E.  F.  Rimbault,  LL.D.  (Lond.  1875) ;  For.  Qu.  Rev.  Jan. 
1846 ;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Nov.  1845,  art.  v ;  Edinb. 
Rev.  Apr.  1836,  art.  ii;  Edinb.  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Chambers's 
Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Mozdariana,  a  heretical  sect  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan?, followers  of  Isa  ebn-Sobeih  al-Mozdar,  who  held  it 
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possible  for  God  to  be  a  liar  and  unjust,  pronounced  as 
infidels  those  who  took  upon  themselves  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  and  condemned  all  who  did 
not  embrace  his  opinions  as  guilty  of  infidelity.  Sec 
Broughton,  Bibliotk.  Historico-Sacra,  ii,  146. 

Mozetta,  the  technical  term  for  a  tippet  worn  by 
cardinals  over  a  mantlet,  or  short  cloak,  showing  only  a 
chain  of  a  breast-cross.  At  Pisa  in  summer  a  red  mo- 
zetta is  worn  over  a  rochet:  at  Catania  the  mozetta  of 
black  cloth  is  worn  over  the  rochet;  at  Syracuse  the 
mozetta  is  violet,  as  at  Malta,  where  it  is  used  with  a 
rochet  and  cope;  at  Ratisbnn  it  is  of  red  silk. — Walcott, 
Sac.  A  rchceoi  s.  v. 

Mozier,  Joseph,  an  American  sculptor,  noted  for , 
his  contributions  to  sacred  art,  was  born  in  Burlington, 
Vt.,  Aug.  22, 1812.  He  removed  to  New  York  in  1831, 
and  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  till  1845,  when 
he  retired  from  business,  and  shortly  after  visited  Eu- 
rope. Having  devoted  several  years  to  the  study  of 
sculpture  in  Florence,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  long 
resided.  He  died  in  Switzerland  in  October,  1870.  His 
principal  works  on  sacred  and  ethical  subjects  are  stat- 
ues of  Truth  and  Silence,  in  possession  of  the  New  York 
Mercantile  Library  Association;  Rebecca  at  the  Well; 
Esther;  a  group  illustrating  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son ;  and  Jephthah's  Daughter.  See  The  A  merican  Cy- 
clopcccka,  s.  v. 

Mozzi,  Luigi,  a  learned  Italian  ecclesiastic,  was 
born  at  Bergamo  May,  26, 1746.  Of  a  patrician  family, 
he  was  admitted  (1763)  into  the  Society  of  Jesus.  lie 
was  professor  at  the  college  of  the  Nobili  at  Milan  when 
(1773)  that  order  was  dissolved  by  pope  Clement  XIV. 
Returning  to  Bergamo,  he  was  charged  with  the  exam- 
ination of  candidates  for  holy  orders,  and  became  canon 
and  archpriest.  The  piety  and  zeal  which  he  mani- 
fested against  the  Jansenists  in  Italy  gave  him  high  re- 
pute ;  he  was  called  to  Rome,  nominated  apostolic  mis- 
sionary, and  member  of  the  Academy  degli  Arcadi.  In 
1804  he  joined  his  confreres  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; 
but  the  Jesuits  were  again  soon  dispersed,  and  Mozzi 
found  a  refuge  at  the  villa  of  the  marquis  Scotti,  situ- 
ated in  the  environs  of  Milan,  where  he  died,  June  24, 
1813.  Of  the  numerous  writings  left  by  him,  his  most 
important  refer  to  the  Jansenist  controversy.  Thus  he 
wrote,  Jansenism  by  Daylight,  or  the  Idea  of  Jansenism 
(Venice,  1781, 2  vols.  8vo)  \— Brief  History  of  the  Schism 
of  the  New  Church  of  Utrecht  (Ferrara,  1785,8vo;  Ghent, 
1829, 8vo)  i— The  Fifty  Reasons  why  the  Catholic  Church 
should  be  Preferred  (Bassano,  1789).  He  published  also 
The  Plant  of  the  Unbelievers  to  Ruin  Religion,  as  Re- 
vealed in  the  Works  of  Frederick,  King  of  Prussia  (3d 
cd.  Assissi,  1791,  8vo): — Historical  and  Chronological 
Abridgment  of  the  most  important  Decrees  of  the  Holy 
See  regarding  Brianism,  Jansenism,  and  QuesneUism. — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Mozzi,  Marco  Antonio,  an  Italian  literateur, 
was  born  at  Florence,  January  17, 1678;  studied  law  and 
theology  there,  and  at  the  same  time  devoted  much 
attention  to  poetry  and  music.  His  skill  on  the  man- 
doline procured  for  him  frequent  invitations  to  the  ducal 
court  of  Tuscany.  In  1700  he  received  a  canonicate  in 
his  native  city,  and  two  years  afterwards  a  position  as 
lecturer  on  Tuscan  literature.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  de  la  Crusca,  and  became  its  arch- 
consul  As  a  renowned  preacher  he  delivered  before 
the  court  in  1701  the  funeral  sermon  on  Charles  II,  king 
of  Spain,  and  in  1703  did  the  like  on  archbishop  Leon 
Strozzi  before  the  metropolitan  chapter.  We  possess 
of  him,  Sonetti  sopra  i  nomi  dati  at  alcune  dame  Floren- 
tine dalla  principessa  Violanta  (Florence,  1705)  : — Isto- 
ria  di  S.  Cresci  et  de1  santi  martyri  suoi  compagni,  come 
pure  della  chiesa  del  medesimo  santo  posta  in  Volcava  di 
Mugello  (Florence,  1710,  foL,  with  illustrations) : — Dis- 
corsi  sacri  (Florence,  1717): — Vita  di  Lorenzo  Bellini. 
in  the  Vite  degli  A  rcadi;  Orazione  funerals  del  abate  A . 


M.  Saleini,  in  the  Prose  Toscane  of  Salvini. — Hoefer, 
Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Muci&nus,  or  Mutianus,  surnamed  Scholas- 
ticus,  an  early  ecclesiastic  of  some  note,  flourished 
near  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  A.D.  He  is  cele- 
brated as  the  translator  of  the  84  homilies  of  St  Chry- 
sostom  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  a  task  performed 
at  the  request  of  Cassiodorus,  by  whom  he  is  called  "  vir 
disertissimus."  This  translation  is  still  in  existence; 
it  was  published  for  the  first  time  at  Cologne  in  1530 
(8vo),  and  has  been  inserted  in  the  Latin  editions  of  the 
works  of  St.  Chrysostom,  though  in  the  Greco-Latin 
editions  the  translation  by  Hervet  is  generally  pre- 
ferred. He  had  previously  furnished  also  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Gaudentius's  Treatise  on  Music.  See  Fabrici- 
us,  Bibliotk  Graca,  viii,  558,  559 ;  Cassiodorus,  Dicvu 
Lect.S. 

Mucker,  a  German  epithet  applied  to  Christian 
sects  who  make  much  outward  display  of  piety,  has 
come  to  be  applied  especially  to  a  class  of  modern  Ad- 
amites (q.  v.)  who  arose  at  Konigsberg,  East  Prussia, 
about  1830.  Their  origin  is  attributed  to  the  theosoph 
Johanu  Heinrich  Schonherr  (born  at  Memel  in  1771, 
died  at  Konigsberg  in  1826),  who  held  dualistic  and 
Gnostic  views  concerning  the  origin  of  the  universe, 
teaching  that  it  was  caused  by  the  mingling  of  two 
primordial  beings  of  a  spiritual  and  sensuous  nature  as 
Eloahs.  But  Schonherr  was  himself  too  good  a  man  to 
stand  accused  of  having  caused  the  formation  of  a  sect 
so  fanatic  and  immoral  as  the  Muckers.  In  truth,  the 
philosophic  fancy  of  this  pious  but  eccentric  student  was 
taken  hold  of  by  two  Konigsberg  Lutheran  clergymen 
named  Diestel  and  Ebel  (q.  v.),  who,  after  making  pro- 
fession of  the  exclusive  kind  of  Christianity,  gathered  a 
circle  of  like-minded  fanatics,  and  introduced  shameless 
mysteries  under  the  color  of  pietism.  They  elevated 
sexual  connection  into  an  act  of  worship,  and  designated 
it  as  the  chief  means  of  the  sanctification  of  the  flesh  by 
which  the  paradisaic  state  was  to  be  restored.  Women 
of  high  standing  in  the  community,  some  of  noble  birth, 
belonged  to  the  Mucker  circle.  Three  of  them  lived  in 
Ebel's  house,  and  were  popularly  regarded  as  his  wives. 
Dixon  (Spiritual  Wives)  tells  us  that  Ebel  held  one  to 
represent  to  him  the  principle  of  light  (Licht-Natur), 
the  second  the  principle  of  darkness  (Finstemiss-Natur), 
and  the  third  the  principle  of  union  ( Umfassung).  The 
last  only  was  his  legal  wife ;  but  it  was  discovered  dur- 
ing a  public  trial  of  Ebel  for  the  offence  of  immorality 
that  she  only  held  a  subordinate  place  in  his  extraor- 
dinary household.  This  and  like  odious,  licentious  ex- 
cesses were  practiced  by  the  Muckers  generally,  espe- 
cially in  their  religious  meetings,  and  the  scandal  con- 
cerning them  became  so  great  in  Konigsberg  that  a 
garden  which  they  were  wont  to  frequent  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Seraphs'  Grove.  The  subject  was  brought 
before  the  courts  in  1839,  and  the  result,  in  1842,  was 
that  Ebel  and  Diestel  were  degraded  from  their  offices ; 
but  upon  appeal  the  higher  court  reversed  the  decision, 
and  discharged  the  case  for  want  of  clear  proof  against 
the  accused ;  and  it  is  even  alleged  by  some  who  have 
examined  the  whole  evidence  produced  that  the  deci- 
sions of  the  first  court  did  not  proceed  upon  a  calm  ju- 
dicial inquiry,  but  were  dictated  by  strong  prejudice 
against  the  accused  on  account  of  their  religious  views 
and  peculiar  eccentricities;  and,  in  particular,  that  the 
evidence  gives  no  support  whatever  to  the  charge  of 
licentiousness  (comp.  Kanitz,  Avfldarung  nach  Aden, 
Quellen,  etc.,f\lr  Welt  v.  Kirchengesch.  [Basle  and  Lud- 
wigsburg,  1862]).  Mr.  Dixon  has  directed  attention  to 
the  similarity  of  the  Mucker  movement  with  that  of 
the  Princeites  (q.  v.)  in  England,  and  that  of  the  Bible 
Communists  or  Perfectionists  (q.  v.)  in  this  country, 
popularly  known  as  Oneida  Communists;  all  of  which 
took  place  about  the  same  time  and  in  connection  with 
revival  excitement,  although  it  may  almost  be  regarded 
as  certain  that  the  originators  of  these  movements  had 
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not  even  heard  of  each  other.  A  class  of  religious  en- 
thusiasts who  originated  under  Stephen  in  Saxony,  aud 
then  emigrated  to  this  country,  will  be  treated  in  the 
article  Stbphbxites.  See  Zeitschrifl  fur  hiatoruche 
Theologie,  1832 ;  Hagenbach,  Kirchengesch.  voL  vii  (2d 
ed.  1872),  Lect  xxvi.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Madge,  Enoch,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Methodism  in  New  England, 
was  born  of  religious  parents  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  June  21, 
1776.  He  was  converted  at  fifteen,  under  the  ministry 
of  Jesse  Lee ;  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1793,  and  labored 
assiduously ;  in  1796  he  travelled,  instead  of  the  presid- 
ing elder,  in  Maine;  in  1799  poor  health  obliged  him  to 
locate  at  Orrington,  Maine,  where  he  resided  till  1816. 
While  there  he  was  twice  chosen  state  representative, 
and  had  much  to  do  with  the  passage  of  the  *'  Religious 
Freedom  Bill."  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  re-entered 
the  itinerancy,  and  was  stationed  in  Boston.  He  filled 
various  charges  until  1832,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Seaman's  Bethel  at  New  Bedford,  and  there  labored 
with  signal  success  until  1844,  when  he  was  obliged  by 
paralysis  to  retire  from  the  active  work  of  the  ministry. 
He  lived  beloved  at  Lynn,  and  labored  as  his  strength 
permitted  until  his  death,  April  2, 1850.  He  was  the 
first  minister  that  Methodism  produced  .in  New  Eng- 
land, and  his  long  and  useful  life  was  full  of  successful 
labor  for  God.  He  was  an  able  and  interesting  preach- 
er, and  commanded  universal  respect  and  love.  His 
published  works  are  "  a  volume  of  excellent  Sermons, 
and  many  poetical  pieces  of  more  than  ordinary  merit" 
See  Minute*  of  Conferences,  iv,  538 ;  Stevens,  Memorials 
of  Methodism,  vol.  i,  ch.  x ;  Sprague,  A  nnals  of  the  A  mer. 
Pulpit,  voL  vii. 

Madge,  John  A.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Ohio,  Oct.  27,  1829. 
His  parents  being  poor,  his  early  education  was  greatly 
neglected.  He  was  converted  when  quite  young,  and 
determined  to  enter  the  ministry.  Feeling  his  need  of 
a  more  thorough  preparation,  he  studied  for  a  while  at 
the  college  in  Berea.  He  joined  the  North  Ohio  Con- 
ference in  1850,  and  held  several  important  positions  in 
that  Conference.  He  was  a  man  eloquent  in  the  pulpit, 
clear  in  his  judgment,  and  diligent  in  his  studies.  He 
was  secretary  of  the  Conference  for  some  time,  and  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Conference  in  1872.  He  died 
Oct.  27,  1878.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Conferences, 
1874,  p.  110. 

Madge,  Thomas  Hicks,  a  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Orrington,  Me., 
Sept.  28, 1815.  His  parents  removed  to  Lynn,  Mass.,  in 
his  childhood ;  and  being  early  brought  under  religious 
influence,  he  was  converted,  and  united  with  the  Church 
in  1829.  Soon  after  his  conversion  he  was  seized  with 
the  desire  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  in  order  to  qualify 
himself  for  this  work  prepared  for  college  at  Wilbraham 
Academy.  After  going  through  the  college  course  at 
the  Wesleyan  University  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  where 
he  graduated  in  1840,  and  at  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  at  New  York  (class  of  1843),  he  joined  the 
New  England  Conference,  and  remained  a  member  of  it 
till  1857,  when  he  became  professor  of  sacred  literature 
at  M'Kendree  College,  Lebanon,  I1L  In  1859  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Missouri  Conference,  and  stationed 
successively  at  Pilot  Knob,  Simpson  Chapel,  St.  Louis, 
and  Independence.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  state,  and  sought  refuge  in 
Manhattan,  Kan.,  where  he  filled  an  appointment  for  a 
year;  but  joining  the  Kansas  Conference,  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  the  Church  was  sent  to  Baldwin  City. 
His  health,  however,  failed,  and  he  died  there,  July  24, 
1862.  Mr.  Mudge  was  a  close  student,  especially  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  possessed  much  critical  knowledge 
of  the  sacred  text.  For  the  exposition  and  illustration 
of  it  he  collected,  from  American  and  foreign  publishers, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  private  libraries  of  sacred  lit- 
erature in  this  country.     His  preaching  was  rich  in 


thought,  and  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  deep  piety.  Many 
of  his  brief  expositions  of  the  Scripture  lessons,  before 
his  sermons,  were  of  themselves  pithy  discourses  of  great 
value.  He  had  devised  large  plans  of  usefulness  through 
the  application  of  his  ripe  scholarship  to  the  exposition 
of  God's  Word,  but  the  little  he  had  written  was  never 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  for  publication.  See 
Minute*  of  Annual  Conferences,  1863,  p.  23. 

Madge,  Zachary,  an  eminent  clergyman  and  ed- 
ucator of  the  Anglican  communion,  was  born  near  the 
close  of  the  17th  centurv.  About  1716  he  became  mas- 
ter  of  a  free-school  at  Bideford,  and  about  1736  rector 
of  St,  Andrew's,  in  Plymouth.  He  was  after  this  preb- 
end of  Exeter.  He  died  in  1769.  Mr.  Mudge  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  is  highly  spoken  of 
as  a  scholar  and  clergyman.  He  published  A  Specimen 
of  a  new  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  (1733, 4to): 
— Essay  towards  a  new  English  Version  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms  (1744,  4to) ;  of  these,  Home  says, "  Some  of  his 
notes  are  more  ingenious  than  solid :" — Church  A  uthor- 
ity  (a  sermon?  1748,  4to),  answered  in  The  Claims  of 
Church  Authority  considered  (1749,  8vo) : — and  several 
others  of  his  sermons  (Lond.  1731 ,  8vo ;  1739, 8vo).  See 
Boswell,  Life  of  Johnson  (ed.  1848),  p.  679,  686;  Alli- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Mudita,  one  of  the  five  kinds  of  Bhawna  or  medi- 
tation in  which  the  Buddhist  priests  are  required  to  en- 
gage. The  mudita  is  the  meditation  of  joy,  but  it  is 
not  the  joy  arising  from  earthly  possessions.  It  feels 
indifferent  to  individuals,  and  refers  to  all  sentient  be- 
ings. In  the  exercise  of  this  mode  of  meditation  the 
priest  must  express  the  wish, "  May  the  good  fortune  of 
the  prosperous  never  pass  away;  may  each  one  receive 
his  own  appointed  reward."  See  Gardner,  Faiths  of 
the  World,  p.  497,  498. 

Mudo,  el  {the  Mute),  an  eminent  Spanish  painter 
who  attained  great  celebrity  because  of  his  masterly 
delineations  of  sacred  subjects,  was  born  at  Logrono  in 
1526.  His  real  name  was  Juan  Fernandez  Navarette, 
or  Juan  Fernandez  Ximene*  de  Naverette.  He  was 
called  "el  Mudo,n  after  he  had  acquired  distinction  as  a 
painter,  from  his  having  been  deaf  and  dumb  from  his 
infancy.  He  showed  a  talent  for  art  early  in  life,  and 
first  studied  under  Foy  Vicente  de  Santo  Domingo,  a 
monk  of  the  Order  of  Geronomytes,  under  whom  he 
made  such  rapid  progress,  and  exhibited  so  much  gen- 
ius, that  his  parents,  by  the  advice  of  his  instructor, 
sent  him  to  Italy  to  study  with  Titian,  with  whom  he 
remained  several  years,  and  thoroughly  imbibed  his 
principles  and  manner  of  coloring,  so  that  he  was  called 
by  his  countrymen  the  Spanish  Titian.  He  remained 
in  Italy  twenty  years,  visiting  all  the  principal  cities — 
Rome,  Florence,  Naples,  etc. — studying  the  works  of  the 
most  eminent  painters,  who  entertained  for  him  the 
highest  respect  on  account  of  his  eminent  abilities,  per- 
haps heightened  by  his  infirmity.  He  had  already  ac- 
quired a  distinguished  reputation  in  Italy  when,  in 
1568,  he  was  summoned  to  Madrid  by  Philip  II  to  paint 
in  the  Escurial,  and  on  his  arrival  he  was  appointed 
painter  to  the  king,  with  a  pension  of  two  hundred 
ducats,  in  addition  to  the  price  of  his  works.  He  was 
naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  he  had  hardly 
commenced  his  labors  when  a  severe  malady  compelled 
him  to  retire,  with  the  permission  of  his  royal  patron, 
to  his  native  place,  Logrono,  where  he  remained  three 
years,  during  which  time  he  painted  four  magnificent 
pictures,  and  carried  them  with  him  to  Madrid  in  1671. 
These  were  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  James  the  Great,  a  St.  Philip,  and  a  St.  Je- 
rome, which  were  placed  in  the  Escurial,  while  the  ar- 
tist was  rewarded  with  five  hundred  ducats,  besides  his 
pension.  The  head  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Assumption  is 
supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  his  mother,  the  Donna  Ca- 
talina  Ximenes,  who  in  her  youth  was  very  beautiful. 
In  1575  he  added  four  more  pictures,  the  Nativity,  Christ 
at  the  Pillar,  the  Holy  Family,  and  St.  John  writing  the 
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Apocalypie,  for  which  he  received  eight  hundred  duc- 
ata.  In  the  A'afirSy  El  Mutio  successfully  overcame  a 
formidable  difficulty  In  painting— the  introducing  of 
three  lights  into  the  picture,  u  in  the  famous  Xotte  uf 
Correggio;  one  from  the  irradiation  proceeding  from 
the  infant  Jesus,  another  from  a  g]wy  of  angels  above, 
■nd  a  third  from  a  flaming  torch.  It  is  related  that 
Pellegrino  Tibaldi,  on  seeing  it,  exclaimed, "  Ob,  i  belli 
paswri !"  This  exclamation  gave  name  to  the  picture, 
and  it  continues  to  be  known  to  this  da;  as  "  The  leau- 
tiful  SkrpheriU."  In  1576  he  painted  his  famous  piece 
of  Abraham  tnleriuniing  the  three  AngeU,  for  which  he 
received  live  hundred  ducats.  He  now  undertook  a 
stupendous  work,  and  was  engaged  to  paint  thirty-two 
pictures  for  the  Escurial,  twenty-seven  of  wlilcb  were 

a  quarter  in  breadth,  and  the  other  five  thirteen  feel 
high  and  nine  broad.  He  did  not  live  to  complete  this 
vast  undertaking;  he  painted  eight,  representing  the 
apostles,  the  evangelists,  and  St.  1'aul  and  St.  Barna- 
bas; the  others  were  finished  by  Alon so.  Sanchez  Ciello 
and  Luis  de  CarovajaL  El  Mudo  died  in  1579.  His 
pictures  ire  extremely  inaccessible;  except  a  small 
picture  of  the  baptism  of  Christ  in  the  museum  at  Ma- 
drid, they  are  buried  in  the  royal  solitude  of  the  Escu- 
rial. 

There  were  two  other  Spanish  painters,  of  little  note, 
called  hi  1/udo — one  Peiiho  ll  Mlixj,  and  the  other 
Dieco  Lopez,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
illustrious  Navaretle. 

Mueddin.     See  Hutuis. 

MubbIb.     See  Myesib. 

MuBzzin  (.}fttltldin)  is  the  Arabic  name  or  the 
Mohammedan  official  studied  to  a  mosque,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  summon  the  faithful  to  prayer  at  five  different  times 
if  day  and  night.  Stationed  on  one  of  the  minarets,  he 
chants  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  form  of  proclamation. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  the  muezzin  ought  to  repeat 
tlie  following  prayer;  "O  my  God!  give  roe  piety; 
parity  me :  thou  alone  hast  the  power.  Thou  art  my 
benefactor  and  my  master,  O  Lord.  Thou  art  towards 
me  as  I  desire;  may  I  be  towards  thee  as  thou  desires!. 
My  God !  cause  my  interior  to  be  better  than  my  ex- 
terior. Direct  all  my  actions  to  rectitude.  O  God! 
deign  in  thy  mercy  to  direct  my  will  towards  that  which 
is  good.  Grant  me  at  the  same  time  true  honor  and 
spiritual  poverty,  O  thou,  the  most  merciful  of  the  mer- 
ciruL"  His  chant  (Adan)  consists  of  these  words,  re 
peated  at  intervals ;  "Allah  is  mi  at  great.  I  testify  thi 
there  is  no  God  but  Allah.  I  testify  that  Mohammed 
is  the  apostle  of  Allah.  Come  to  prayer.  Come  ' 
security."  ("Prayer  is  better  than  sleep"  is  added 
the  rooming,  at  the  Subh  or  Fegr.)  "Allah  is  mi 
great.  There  is  no  deity  bnt  Allah!"  Besides  these 
regular  calls,  two  more  are  chanted  during  the  night  fo 
those  pious  persons  who  wish  to  perform  special  nighll; 
devotions.  The  first  (Ula)  continues,  after  the  usual 
Adan,  in  this  manner;  "There  is  no  deity  but  Allah! 
He  hath  no  companion — to  him  belungeth  the  domin- 
ion—to him  belongeth  praise.  He  giveth  life,  and  caus- 
eth  death.  And  he  is  living,  and  shall  never  die.  In  his 
hand  is  blessing,  and  he  is  almighty,"  etc.  The  second 
of  these  night-calls  (Ebcd)  takes  place  at  an  hour  be- 
fore daybreak,  and  begins  as  follows:  "I  extol  the  per- 
fection of  Allah,  the  Existing  forever  and  ever:  the 
perfection  of  Allah,  the  Desired,  the  Existing,  the  Sin- 
gle, the  Supreme,"  etc.  According  to  an  Arab  tradition, 
the  office  was  instituted  by  Mohammed  himself,  and  the 
words  quoted  for  the  morning  prayer  were  added  by  the 
first  muezzin  on  an  occasion  when  the  Prophet  over- 
slept himself.  Mohammed  approved  of  them,  and  they 
were  ever  afterwards  retained  in  the  rooming  call.  The 
office  of  a  muezzin  is  generally  intrusted  to  blind  men 
only,  lest  they  might,  from  their  elevation  [see  Mika- 
ret  ],  have  too  free  a  view  over  the  surrounding  ter- 
races and  harema.   The  harmonious  and  sonorous  voices 
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of  the  singers,  together  with  the  simplicity  and  solem- 
nity of  the  melody,  make  a  strikingly  poetical  impres- 
sion npon  the  mind  of  the  hearer  in  the  daytime:  much 
more,  however,  is  this  the  case  whenever  the  aacred 
chant  resounds  from  the  height  of  the  mosque  through 
the  moonlit  stillness  of  an  Eastern  night.  See  Cham- 
bers, Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Trevor,  India  under  if  oh.  Rule  (see 
Index). 

Muffler  (irn,  Wo/,  a  reelmg,  as  in  Zech.  xii,  2; 
Sept  and  Vulg.  (indistinguishable),  a  term  occurring  in  . 
Isa.  iii,  19,  among  articles  of  female  apparel  or  orna- 
ment, and  thought  by  Gesenius  {lltb.  l.tr.  a.  v.)  to  sig- 
nify a  vril,  from  its  tremulous  motion,  the  corresponding 
Arabic  word  denoting  a  similar  article  of  dress.  See 
Veil,  The  margin  of  the  Anth.  Vers,  has  "spangled 
ornaments,"  a  mere  conjecture.  Roberts  explains  the 
ornaments  spoken  of  hy  reference  to  the  costume  of  the 
women  of  India  :  "The  'chains,'  as  consisting  first  of 
one  most  beautifully  worked  with  a  pendant  ornament 
for  the  neck ;  there  is  also  a  profusion  of  others,  which 
go  round  the  same  part,  and  rest  on  the  bosom.  In 
making  curious  chains,  the  goldsmiths  of  England  do 
not  surpass  those  of  the  East.  The  '  bracelets'  are  large 
ornaments  fur  the  wrists,  in  which  are  sometimes  en- 
closed small  bells.  The  'mufflers'  are,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  not  fur  the  face,  but  for  the  breasts."  Kitto, 
however,  accedes  to  the  opinion  of  Gesenius  that  the 
last  are  a  species  of  outdoor  veil  (see  iJatiy  Bible  Illut- 

Mufti  (Arabic,  erpmmair  of  the  (me)  is  the  name 
of  the  chief  of  the  Turkish  ecclesiastical  and  Judicial 
order.  There  is  a  mufti  in  every  large  town  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire.  In  his  religious  capacity  he  administers 
the  property  of  the  Church,  and  watches  over  the  due 
observance  and  preservation  of  its  rites  and  discipline, 
In  his  civil  capacity  he  pronounces  decisions  in  such 
matters  of  dispute  as  may  be  submitted  to  him.  The 
Turkic,  grand  mufti  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  L'lemot 
(servants  of  religion  and  laws),  and  has,  together  with 
the  grand  vizir  (Vizir  Aztm),  the  supreme  guidance  of 
the  stale,  nominally  ruled  by  the  sultan.  He  is  the 
chief  spiritual  authority,  and  in  thia  capacity  he  is  also 
denominated  Sheik-al-IsUm  (Lord  of  the  Faith).  The 
imams  (priests),  however,  chosen  from  the  body  of  the 
ulemaa,  are,  from  the  moment  of  their  official  appoint- 
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men!,  under  the  authority  or  the  Kislar-Aga,  or  Chief 
of  the  Black  Eunuchs.  The  better  class  of  the  ulemas 
are  the  teachers  and  expounders  of  the  tow,  from  among 
whom  the  mullahs  and  cadis  are  elected.  The  Turkish 
laws  have  their  basis  in  the  Koran ;  the  mufti  thus,  as 
head  of  (he  judges,  acquires  a  spiritual  authority,  and 
no  great  is  the  popular  regard  fur  the  mufti  that  even 
the  sultan  himself,  if  he  will  preserve  any  appearance 
of  religion,  cannot,  without  first  hearing  his  opinion,  put 
any  person  to  death,  or  so  much  as  inflict  any  corporeal 
punishment.  In  all  actions,  especially  criminal  ones, 
his  opinion  is  required  by  giving  him  a  writing,  in  which 
the  case  is  stated  under  feigned  names,  which  ho  sub- 
scribes with  the  word  Olur  or  Olmuz,  i.  e.  he  shall  or 
shall  not  be  punished,  accompanied  with  these  em- 
phatic words,  in  which  ho  repudiates  all  claims  to  in- 
fallibility, "  God  knows  better."  Such  outward  honor  is 
paid  to  the  grand  mufti  that  the  grand  seignior  himself 
rises  up  before  him,  and  advances  seven  steps  towards 
him  when  he  enmea  into  his  presence  He  alone  has 
the  honor  of  kissing  the  sultan's  left  shoulder,  while  the 
prime  vutlr  kisses  only  the  hem  of  his  garment. 
the  grand  seignior  addresses  any  writing  to  th< 
.mufti,  be  gives  him  the  following  titles :  "To  the etad, 
the  wisest  of  the  wise;  instructed  in  all  knowledge;  the 
most  excellent  of  eicellenta;  abstaining  from  thiugs 
unlawful;  the  spring  of  virtue  and  true  science;  heir 
of  the  prophetic  doctrines;  resolve  r  or  the  problems  of 
faith;  revealer  of  the  orthodox  articles;  key  of  th< 
treasures  of  truth;  the  light  to  doubtful  allegories 
strengthened  with  the  grace  of  the  Supreme  Legislate 
of  mankind.  May  the  Must  High  God  perpetuate  thy 
favors,"  The  election  of  the  grand  mufti  is  vested  solely 
in  the  sultan,  who  presents  him  with  a  vest  of  rich  * 
Lies,  and  allows  him  a  salary  of  a  thousand  nspers 
day,  which  is  about  five  pounds  sterling.  Besides  thi  . 
he  has  the  disposal  of  certain  benefices  belonging  to  the 
royal  mosques,  which  he  makes  no  scruple  of  "' 
the  best  aili 


implim 


ted  by  tl 


make  him  the  usual  presents,  which  generally  . 
to  a  very  considerable  sum.  It  is  the  grand  mufti' 
rogatire  generally  to  gird  the  sultan  with  the  : 
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at  his  ascension  to  the  throne,  a  ceremony  which  take* 
place  at  the  Mosque  of  Eyub,  and  which  is  equal  to  the 
ceremony  of  coronation.  In  modem  days  the  position 
of  mufti  has  lost  much  of  its  former  dignity  and  impor- 
tance. His  fetwa,  or  decision,  although  attached  to 
the  imperial  decrees,  imparts  to  it  but  little  additional 
weight.  Nor  is  his  own  dictum  iu  things  spiritual  al- 
ways considered  as  liually  binding.  The  only  preroga- 
tive of  muftis  and  ulemas  which  has  hitherto  remained 
untouched  is  their  being  exempt  from  bodily  or  other- 
wise degrading  punishments;  nor  can  their  property 
ever  be  confiscated,  but  descends  to  their  successors. 
Mngfilaton.  See  Mlgglktomass, 
Muggletonlana,  a  sect  that  arose  in  England  about 
the  year  Ib6l,  and  of  which  the  founders  were  John  Reeve 
and  LudovicMuggleton  (the  latter  bom  10O7.died  March 
14, 1097),  both  until  1651  obscure  men.  The  former's 
profession  is  not  at  all  known,  and  he  lived  but  a  little 
while  after  their  public  declaration  ns  religionists.  Mug- 
gleton  was  a  journeyman  tailor,  and  is  depicted  by  his 
contemporaries  with  long,  thin  hair,  low  forehead,  pro- 
truding brow,  broad  high  cheek-bones,  and  what  phys- 
iognomists would  call  the  aggressive  nose.  These  men 
claimed  to  have  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  that  they 
bad  been  appointed  by  an  audible  voice  from  God  as 
the  last  and  greatest  prophets  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  af- 
firmed themselves  to  be  the  tiro  tcitnruts  of  Rev,  xi. 
Miiggkfcm  professed  to  be  the  "mouth"  of  Reeve,  as 
Aaron  was  of  Moses.  They  asserted  a  right  to  bless  all 
who  favored  and  to  curse  all  who  opposed  them,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  eternal  damnation  against 
their  adversaries.  They  favored  the  world  with  a  num- 
ber of  publications.  In  ltioO  Muggleton  published  his 
first  paper,  in  which  it  was  asserted  "  that  he  was  the 
chief  judge  in  the  world  in  passing  sentence  of  eternal 
death  and  damnation  upon  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men; 
that  in  obedience  to  his  commission  he  had  already 
cursed  and  damned  many  hundreds  tii  all  eternity;  that 
in  doing  this  he  went  by  as  certain  a  rule  as  the  judges 
uf  the  land  do  when  they  pass  sentence  according  to 
law;  and  that  no  infinite  Spirit  of  Christ,  nor  any  God, 
could  or  should  be  able  to  deliver  from  his  sentence  and 
curse."  In  another  paper,  published  biter,  he  insisted 
"  that  he  was  as  true  an  ambassador  of  God,  and  judge 
of  all  men's  spiritual  estate,  as  any  ever  was  since  the 
creation  of  the  world."  He  also  declared  himself  above 
ordinances  of  every  kind,  not  excepting  prayer  and 
preaching,  rejecting  all  creeds  and  Church  discipline  and 
authority.  The  most  remarkable  or  his  papers  is  the 
one  particularly  directed  to  the  Parliament  and  com- 
monwealth or  England,  and  to  his  excellency  the  lord- 
general  Cromwell,  which  was  entitled  A  Remontt  ranee 
from  the  Eternal  God.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
prophets  were  declared  "  nuisances,"  and  imprisoned  in 
"Old  Bridewell."  Another  remarkable  publication  was 
A  general  Kpiitle  front  the  Holy  Spirit,  dated  from 
"  Great  Trinity  Lane,  at  a  chandler's  shop,  over  against 
nne  Mr.  Millis,  a  brown  baker,  near  Bow  Lane  End,  Lon- 
don." A  pretty  full  exposition  of  their  doctrines  they 
furnished  in  1656  in  their  publication  entitled  Tie  dicine 
lAokbuf-glau  of  the  Third  Ttitanual  of  oar  l/ord  Jena 
C/triit,  which  makes  the  chief  articles  of  their  creed  to 
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1  himself  came  down  U 
i  and  suffered  death;  and  that  during  this  time 
is  was  his  representative  in  heaven.  They  also  held 
v  singular  and  not  veiy  intelligible  doctrines  coo- 
ling angels  and  devils.    The  Evil  One,  they  taught, 
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it  bout  the  body  of  man  or  woman;  and  that  the  devil 
man's  spirit  of  unclean  reason  and  cursed  imagina- 

on,  and  tliat  this  is  the  only  devil  we  hare  now  to 
fear.  According  to  tbem  the  soul  of  man  is  inseparably 
united  with  the  body,  with  which  it  dies  and  will  rise 
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again.  The  works  of  Ludovic  Muggleton,  with  his  por- 
trait prefixed,  were  published  in  175G,  and  A  complete 
Collection  of  the  Works  of  Reeve  and  Muggleton,  together 
with  other  Muggietonian  Tracts,  was  published  by  some 
of  their  modern  followers  in  1832  (3  vols.  4to).  A  list 
of  books  and  general  index  to  Reeve's  and  Muggleton's 
works  was  published  in  1846,  royal  8vo.  Among  the 
works  written  against  them  are  the  following:  The 
New  Witnesses  proved  Old  Heretics,  by  William  Penn 
(1672,  4to) ;  A  true  Representation  of  the  absurd  and 
mischievous  Principles  of  the  Sect  commonly  known  by  the 
Name  of  Muggletotdans  (Lond.  1694,  4to).  Muggleton 
succeeded  in  gathering  a  large  number  of  followers,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  (1697)  the  Muggletonians,  as 
they  called  themselves,  were  largely  scattered  all  over 
England.  They  subsisted  in  good  numbers  until  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  century ;  but  the  census 
of  1851  showed  no  trace  of  them,  and  they  are  supposed 
to  be  now  wellnigh  extinct.  In  1868  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  sect  in  modern  times,  Mr.  Joseph  Gan- 
der, died,  and  the  London  papers  then  announced  that 
with  him  expired  the  Muggletoniana.  He  had  sus- 
tained a  place  of  worship  for  a  few  of  like  mind  with 
himself.  Mr.  Gander  is  spoken  of  as  a  "sincere  mem- 
ber of  the  sect  called  Muggletonians  for  upwards  of  sixty 
years."  Muggleton  himself  lies  buried  in  Spinning- 
wheel  Alley,  Moorfields,  with  the  following  inscription 
over  his  tomb : 

41  While  mausoleums  and  large  inscriptions  give 
Might,  splendor,  nud  past  death  make  potent*  lire, 
It  fa  enough  briefly  to  write  thy  name. 
Succeeding  tiroes  by  that  will  read  thy  fame; 
Thy  deeds,  thy  acts,  around  the  world  resound, 
No  foreigu  soil  where  Muggleton's  not  found." 

See  Chamberlain,  Present  State  of  England  (1702),  p. 
258 ;  Transact,  of  the  Liverpool  Lit,  and  Phil.  Society, 
1868-70;  Stoughton,  Eccles.  /list,  of  England  (Ch.  of 
the  Restor.),  ii,  208;  Evans,  Diet,  of  Sects,  etc.;  Hunt, 
Religious  Thought  of  England,  i,  241.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Muhle  (or  Muhlius),  Heinrich,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Bremen,  March  7,  1666.  He  was 
educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  but  went 
in  1686  to  Hamburg  to  study  ancient  languages,  and 
from  there  to  the  university  at  Giessen,  where  he  stud- 
ied theology.  He  then  spent  a  year  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder;  in  1688  attended  lectures  at  Kiel,  in  1689  at 
Leipsic,  and  in  1690  at  Wittenberg.  He  was  appointed 
in  1691  professor  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  languages, 
of  poetry  and  ecclesiastical  elocution,  at  the  University 
of  Kiel.  In  1692  be  made  a  voyage  through  England 
and  Holland,  and  thus  secured  in  1695  the  position  of 
professor  of  theology  and  inspector  of  schools  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein.  In  1697  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the 
city  church  at  Kiel ;  but  as  that  place  did  not  suit  htm, 
he  accepted  a  call  in  1698  as  general  superintendent, 
chief  court-preacher,  and  provost  at  Gottorf,  with  the 
title  of  chief  counsellor  of  the  Consistory,  but  had  to 
resign  this  position  on  account  of  some  difficulties  at  the 
court ;  he  returned  to  Kiel,  and  was  appointed  in  1724 
senior  of  the  university.  He  died  Dec.  7, 1733.  Muhle 
had  a  dispute  with  the  Danish  superintendent-general 
Schwarz,  who  accused  him  of  being  a  millenarian  and 
a  disciple  of  Cocceius,  who  had  tried  to  cause  a  schism 
in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Church.  Muhle  was  even 
obliged  to  go  into  court,  where  he  reprimanded  Schwarz 
severely;  but  the  dispute  did  not  end  until  Schwarz 
died.  His  most  important  works  are:  De  Messia  se- 
dente  ad  dextram  Dei;  Dissertatio  philologico-theologica 
ad  vindicandum  locum  Psa.  ex,  1  contra  rj/tudtpfuveiav 
Judaorum,  sub  moderamine  D.  ClodU  (Gissce,  1687, 4to)  : 
— Disquisitio  de  origine  linguarum  stirpeque  ac  matre 
Gracte,  Latince,  et  Germaniccs  Hebreea  (Kilon,  1692, 
8vo): — Daphnis,  site  de  obitu  C.  Alberti,  {3ovko\ikuv 
sacrte  Divi  Musageta  memories  religioso,  quo  par  est, 
affectu  cultuque  dicatum  (ibid.  1695,  foL): — Kurze  An- 
zeige  derfalschen  Beschuldigungen  des  Dr.  Josua  Schwarz 
gegen  ihn  (Schleswig,  1702,  8vo) ; — Erdrterung  verschie- 


dener,  Jetziger  Zeit  erregten  Mat  erica  in  drei  Ordina- 
tionsreden  kurzUch  abgehandelt,  nebst  einem  Vorbericht 
von  D.  Schwarz' ens  neulichst  wider  ihn  herausgegebenen 
Tract.  Chiliastischer  Vorspiele,  Principia  und  Chilias- 
mus  selbst  genannt,  an  das  sammtUche  Scfileswig-flolstein- 
ische  Ministerium  (ibid.  1705,  8vo) : — De  secta  studio  in 
ecdesia  orthodoxa  vitando,  invitatio  ad  lectiones  publicas 
in  libros  orthodoxa  ecdesia  symbolicos  universe  ac  sigil- 
latim  rite  instituendas  (Kilon,  1712,  4to)  :—M.  Lutheri 
propositiones  pro  declaratione  virtutis  indulgentiarum, 
qua  ostenditur,  quantum  illm  et  reipubliccR  et  ecdesia  no- 
cuerint,  quamque  vere  ac  merito  cum  reformationi  evan- 
geliccs,  turn  schismati  in  evidente  enato  causam  ac  occasio- 
nem  suppeditarint  (Hamburg,  1717, 4to)  \— De  tarUsjpon- 
tificum  Usque  iniguissimis  adversus  Casares,  reges  ac 
principes  molitionSbus  et  ab  Christi  vicariis,  quotes  se 
jactant,  longe  aUenissimis,  dissertatio  (Kilon,  1729, 4to) : 
—Hymnus  A .  Clarenbachii  in  Henr.  Zutphaniensis,  Mar- 
tyris  apprime  celebrati,  locum  Meldorffium  in  Dithmar- 
siam  vocati,  ac  Colonics  Agrippina  d.  28  Sept.  1529, 
concremati,  memoria  solewmier  renovandee  (ibid.  1733, 
fol.).  See  Doring,  Gelehr.  Theol  Deutschlands,  iv,  618- 
629. 

M'uhlberg,  Battle  of.  See  TnTRTT-YBARS,  War. 

Muhlenberg,  Frlederich  August,  a  minister 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  noted  in  the  Revolutionary 
history  of  this  country,  was  the  second  son  of  Dr.  H.  M. 
Muhlenberg,  and  was  born  at  the  Trappe,  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa^  Jan.  26, 1750.  He  was  educated  at  Halle,  in 
Saxony,  and  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry 
before  his  return  to  this  country.  He  was  pastor  for 
a  time  in  Lebanon  Co.,  also  at  New  Hanover  and  Read- 
ing, Pa.  .  Thence  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  continued  to  reside,  as  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  until  the  British  entered  the  city.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  devotion  to  American  principles,  it  was 
supposed  if  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  he 
would  be  the  victim  of  cruel  and  vindictive  treatment ; 
he  therefore  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  took  charge 
for  a  season  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  in  New  Han- 
over. Having  been  called  by  the  people  into  political 
life,  he  laid  aside  the  duties  of  the  ministry.  In  1779 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
He  was  also  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  state  convention 
which  assembled  to  ratify  the  new  Federal  Constitution, 
and  was  selected  by  Ids  colleagues  to  preside  over  their 
deliberations.  He  was  repeatedly  chosen  as  a  represent- 
ative to  Congress  under  the  new  constitution,  and  on 
two  different  occasions  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 
He  was  a  prominent  and  useful  statesman.  He  was 
universally  esteemed,  and  died,  greatly  lamented,  at 
Lancaster  in  1812.    (M.  L.  S.) 

Muhlenberg,  Gotthilf  Henry  Ernest,  D.D., 
the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Muhlenberg,  was  born  at 
the  Trappe,  Pa.,  Nov.  17, 1753.  He  spent  several  years  at 
the  University  of  Halle  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies 
for  the  sacred  office.  On  his  return  to  this  country  in 
1770  he  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  im- 
mediately became  assistant  to  his  father,  and  third  min- 
ister of  the  United  Lutheran  churches  in  Philadelphia. 
He  coutinued  to  occupy  this  position  until  the  British 
obtained  possession  of  the  city.  As  he  was  threatened 
with  the  halter,  because  of  his  zealous  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
flee  from  the  scene  of  danger.  Disguised  under  a 
blanket,  and  with  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  he  had  nearly 
fallen  into  hostile  hands  through  the  treachery  of  a 
Tory  innkeeper,  who  had  intentionally  directed  him  to 
take  the  road  by  which  the  British  were  approaching. 
Warned,  however,  in  season,  he  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape,  and  reached  New  Hanover  in  safety.  Be- 
lieved for  a  time  from  professional  duties,  he  engaged 
with  great  zest  in  the  study  of  botany,  and  acquired 
that  love  for  this  favorite  pursuit  which  afterwards  so 
strongly  manifested  itself.  On  the  election  of  his  broth- 
er to  a  civil  office  he  succeeded  him  as  pastor.    In  the 
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year  1780  he  removed  to  Lancaster,  where  he  labored 
hi  the  ministry  with  great  efficiency,  enjoying  the  un- 
interrupted regard  of  his  congregation,  and  exercising 
an  influence  in  the  community  which  it  is  rarely  the 
privilege  of  the  most  highly  favored  to  enjoy,  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  May  23, 1815.  He  was  a  man 
of  vigorous  intellect  and  extensive  attainments.  He 
was  an  able  theologian,  a  good  linguist,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished as  an  Oriental  scholar.  His  acquisitions 
in  medicine,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy  were  also  con- 
siderable. As  a  botanist  he  bad  a  European  reputation, 
and  was  in  correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished 
savans  of  the  Continent,  His  Catalogus  Plantarum  and 
Descriptio  Uberior  Graminum  are  well  known.  His 
Flora  Ltmctuttieruii  is  still  in  manuscript,  as  well  as 
several  treatises  in  the  department  of  theology  and 
ethics.    (M.L.S.) 

Muhlenberg,  Henry  Augustus,  a  minister  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  noted,  however,  more  as  a  states- 
man than  as  a  theologian,  was  the  sou  of  the  preceding, 
and  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  18, 1782.  He  was 
largely  educated  by  his  father;  and,  after  studying 
theology,  was  ordained  for  the  ministry,  and  became 
pastor  at  Reading,  Pa.,  in  1802.  Poor  health  obliged 
him  to  resign  in  1828,  and  he  retired  to  live  on  a  farm. 
He  was,  however,  not  suffered  long  to  enjoy  this  life, 
for  he  was  chosen  member  of  Congress  in  1829,  and  so 
continued  until  1838,  when  he  was  made  minister  to 
Austria,  a  position  which  he  held  until  1840.  He  also 
held  other  political  offices.  He  was  a  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  his  state  in  1835,  and  declined  in  1837  the  sec- 
retaryship of  the  navy  and  the  mission  to  Russia.  He 
published  the  life  of  his  uncle,  Gen.  Muhlenberg  (Phila. 
1819). 

Muhlenberg,  Henry  Melchior,  D.D.,  the  pa- 
triarch of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, was  born  Sept  6,  1711,  at  Einbeck,  in  Hanover, 
then  a  free  city  of  Germany.  He  was  the  son  of  Nico- 
las Melchior  and  Anna  Maria  Kleinschmidt,  originally 
Saxon,  but  who,  like  many  of  the  earlier  followers  of 
the  great  Reformer,  having  suffered  severely  during  the 
Thirty-years'  War,  which  for  a  time  threatened  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Europe,  re- 
moved to  Einbeck.  His  father  was  well  known  in  the 
community,  and  highly  esteemed.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  city  council,  and  also  held  a  judicial  appointment, 
from  which  he  derived  the  necessary  means  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  family.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
retired  officer,  and  is  represented  as  a  woman  of  sterling 
good-sense,  great  energy,  and  devoted  piety.  Henry  was 
early  dedicated  to  God  in  Christian  baptism,  and  was 
carefully  instructed  by  his  parents  in  the  principles  and 
duties  of  the  Christian  religion.  These  influences  were 
never  effaced  from  his  mind.  In  his  youth  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  character  which  proved  so  valuable  in 
his  future  life.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  father 
his  studies  were  interrupted,  and  he  was  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources  for  a  support;  but  his  leisure  hours  were 
faithfully  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Noth- 
ing could  repress  his  love  of  study.  His  early  life  was 
years  of  privation  and  toil,  yet  without  this  preparatory 
discipline  he  would  probably  never  have  acquired  those 
habits  of  self-reliance  and  systematic  effort,  that  strength 
of  purpose  and  heroic  determination,  which  so  promi- 
nently marked  his  subsequent  career,  and  contributed 
so  much  to  his  usefulness  in  this  Western  World.  From 
his  twelfth  till  his  twenty-first  year  young  Muhlenberg 
toiled  incessantly  in  his  efforts  to  assist  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  family,  yet  during  the  intervals  of  repose 
he  improved  every  opportunity  afforded  him  for  mental 
culture.  On  reaching  his  manhood  he  secured  the  po- 
sition of  tutor  in  the  school  of  Raphelius  at  Zellerfeld, 
and  the  time  not  officially  employed  he  devoted  to 
study.  In  the  spring  of  1735  he  entered  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  tri- 
umphing over  all  the  difficulties  he  encountered,  and 


winning  the  confidence  of  his  instructors.  The  piou* 
teachings  of  Dr.  Oporin,  who  had  kindly  received. him 
into  his  family  and  employed  him  as  an  amanuensis, 
exerted  over  him  a  most  favorable  influence,  awakening 
in  him  a  deeper  insight  into  his  own  character,  and  a 
clearer  apprehension  of  the  plan  of  salvation.  "  By  his 
lectures,"  he  says, "  on  the  total  depravity  of  our  nature 
I  was  much  moved,  and  so  convinced  of  my  sinfulness 
that  I  loathed  mvself  on  account  of  rav  foil  v.  I  was 
convinced  by  the  Word  of  God  that  till  this  period  my 
understanding  in  spiritual  things  was  dark;  that  my 
will  was  disinclined  to  that  new  life  which  proceeds 
from  God;  that  my  memory  had  been  employed  only 
in  collecting  carnal  things,  my  imagination  in  discover- 
ing sinful  objects  for  the  gratification  of  my  perverted 
affections,  and  my  members  by  habitual  use  had  become 
weapons  of  unrighteousness.  But  as  I  learned  to  rec- 
ognise sin  as  sin,  then  followed  sorrow,  repentance,  and 
hatred  of  it — shame  and  humiliation  on  account  of  it — 
hunger  and  thirst  for  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ. 
In  this  state  of  mind  I  was  directed  to  the  crucified 
Saviour;  the  merits  of  his  death  gave  me  life;  my 
thirst  was  quenched  by  him,  the  Living  Spring."  From 
this  period  he  became*  a  most  earnest  Christian.  He 
burned  with  an  ardent  desire  to  do  good.  On  his  grad- 
uation at  Gottingen  he  repaired  to  Hallo.  There  he 
continued  his  studies,  and  taught  in  the  Orphan  House. 
He  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Kranke,  Ccl- 
larius,  and  Fabricius.  By  their  advice  he  was  led  tn 
prepare  himself  for  the  missionary  work,  and  Bengal 
was  the  point  selected  as  the  field  of  his  operations. 
While  arrangements  were  making  to  send  him  to  India, 
and  just  after  he  had  been  solemnly  set  apart  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  a  most  importunate  application 
from  congregations  in  Pennsylvania  reached  Germany 
for  some  one  to  supply  the  great  spiritual  destitution 
that  existed.  The  attention  of  the  faculty  was  imme- 
diately directed  to  Muhlenberg,  then  in  his  thirty-first 
year,  as  a  most  suitable  person  for  the  position.  Cheer- 
fully yielding  to  the  call,  and  with  unshaken  confidence 
in  God,  he  was  ready  to  abandon  the  comforts  of  home 
and  the  society  of  friends,  as  well  as  the  prospects  of 
future  distinction  to  which  a  mind  so  highly  gifted 
might  have  aspired,  and  to  settle  in  this  remote  and,  at 
that  time,  wild  and  inhospitable  region  as  a  humble  in- 
strument for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom.  He 
reached  this  country  in  1742.  His  arrival  was  an  occa- 
sion, of  great  joy  and  inexpressible  gratitude  to  his  Ger- 
man brethren.  The  Church  he  found  in  a  most  wretch- 
ed condition ;  in  his  own  language,  it  was  not  plantata, 
but  plantanda.  There  had  been  numerous  settlements 
in  different  part*  of  the  country,  and  some  of  them  had 
been  furnished  with  able  and  faithful  ministers,  but  as 
a  general  thing  the  Lutheran  population  had  been  sadly 
neglected.  Muhlenberg's  advent  therefore  marks  a  new 
fera  in  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  coun- 
try. Its  character  soon  changed ;  its  condition  gradu- 
ally improved;  its  position  was  at  once  strengthened, 
and  permanence  given  to  its  operations.  Frequent  ac- 
cessions were  made  to  the  ranks  of  the  ministry — men 
educated  at  Halle,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  their  Mas- 
ter, and  wholly  devoted  to  their  work,  upon  whose  labors 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  signally  rested.  Entering  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  Muhlenberg  assumed  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  associated  churches  of  Philadelphia, 
New  Hanover,  and  Providence,  which  had  united  in  a 
call  for  a  minister.  These  three  congregations  contin- 
ued to  form  the  more  prominent  scenes  of  his  ministerial 
labors,  although  there  was  probably  not  an  organized 
Lutheran  church  in  his  day  in  which  he  did  not  preach ; 
and  when  a  difficulty  occurred  in  any  congregation,  his 
aid  was  always  invoked,  and  seldom  did  he  fail  in  rec- 
onciling differences  and  restoring  confidence.  His  du- 
ties, in  many  respects,  resembled  those  of  an  itinerant 
bishop  whose  diocese  extended  over  a  large  territory* 
Often  he  undertook  distant  and  irksome  journeys  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  together  the  scattered  flock, 
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preaching  the  Word  and  administering  the  sacraments, 
introducing  salutary  discipline  for  the  government  of 
the  churches,  and  performing  other  kind  services,  in  his 
desire  to  repair  the  waste  places  of  Zion  and  promote 
the  cause  of  genuine  piety.  The  care  of  the  churches 
rested  upon  him.  He  had  the  confidence  of  the  people ; 
his  presence  everywhere  inspired  hope.  His  opinions 
were  valued ;  his  influence  was  boundless  and  unprec- 
edented. The  first  three  years  of  his  ministry  in  this 
country,  Dr.  Muhlenberg  resided  in  Philadelphia;  the 
next  sixteen  at  Providence.  In  1761  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  and  remained  fifteen  years,  the  condition 
of  things  in  the  congregation  there  requiring  his  pres- 
ence. In  1776  he  resumed  his  charge  in  the  country. 
During  the  War  of  the  American  Revolution,  because 
of  his  devotion  to  the  principles  involved  in  the  strug- 
gle, he  excited  against  him  the  most  violent  opposition, 
and  his  life  was  often  exposed  to  imminent  peril.  He 
was  warned  and  entreated  to  remove  farther  into  the 
interior  from  the  scene  of  hostilities,  but  he  always  re- 
fused. He  was  extensively  known,  and  his  relations  to 
the  Revolution  were 'well  understood.  Many  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  position,  and  persons  of  all  classes  resort- 
ed to  his  house.  "His  home,"  says  a  contemporary, 
"  was  constantly  filled  with  fugitives,  acquaintances  and 
strangers,  with  the  poor  and  hungry,  noble  and  common 
beggars.  The  hungry  never  went  away  unsatisfied,  nor 
the  suffering  unconiforted."  The  last  few  years  of  his 
life  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  health  gradually  declined.  His 
mind,  in  prospect  of  death,  was  calm,  sustained  by  a 
humble  yet  firm  reliance  upon  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 
When  the  summons  came,  with  entire  composure,  and 
in  confident  expectation  of  a  blissful  immortality,  he 
yielded  up  his  spirit,  and  rested  in  the  bosom  of  his 
God.  His  active  and  useful  career  terminated  Oct.  7, 
1787.  His  death  was  the  occasion  of  wide-spread  and 
unaffected  sorrow.  The  people  grieved  that  they  should 
no  longer  see  his  face  and  listen  to  his  paternal  counsels. 
He  was  the  friend  and  father  of  all,  and  all  regarded  it 
as  their  duty  and  privilege  to  mourn  "their  father, 
friend,  example,  guide  removed."  In  many  places  the 
bells  were  tolled,  the  churches  enshrouded  in  mourning, 
and  funeral  sermons  delivered,  in  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  departed,  and  as  testimonials  of  the  respect  his 
worth  everywhere  inspired.  The  honored  remains  of 
the  patriarch  peacefully  rest  near  the  church  which  was 
so  long  the  scene  of  his  earnest  labors,  and  in  which  he 
so  often  dispensed  the  symbols  of  the  Saviour's  love 
among  the  people  of  God,  and  animated  them  in  their 
Christian  pilgrimage  by  the  hopes  and  consolations  of 
the  Gospel  The  history  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  life  is 
the  history  of  one  of  the  noblest  minds,  consecrating  its 
learning,  its  affections,  its  influence,  its  energies,  to  all 
the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  humanity,  to  the 
glory  and  service  of  that  Saviour  who  redeemed  him 
with  his  own  precious  blood.  He  possessed  a  combina- 
tion of  qualities  which  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  du- 
ties he  was  called  to  perform.  Gifted  by  nature  with 
the  highest  powers,  which  had  been  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  best  culture;  endowed  with  a  noble 
heart,  which  had  been  sanctified  by  divine  grace  and 
disciplined  in  the  school  of  affliction ;  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  physical  constitution  which  in  early  life  had 
been  inured  to  labor;  with  an  ardent,  active  piety,  an 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  work,  nothing 
seemed  wanting  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
his  mission.  He  was  the  man  kindly  raised  up  by 
Providence  for  the  particular  emergency  required  at  the 
time  in  this  western  hemisphere.  The  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  his  success  were  entertained  by  those 
who  selected  him  for  the  mission.  These  expectations 
were  more  than  realized.  His  praise  is  deservedly  in 
all  the  churches.  He  has  left  a  name  fragrant  with  the 
richest  honor  attainable  in  this  life— that  of  a  good 
man,  sincere  in  his  professions  and  upright  in  his  con- 
duct, widely  esteemed  and  greatly  beloved.  His  society 
was  sought  and  his  influence  courted  by  the  learned 


men  of  the  day.  By  the  special  invitation  of  the  fac- 
ulty he  attended  the  Commencement  exercises  of  Prince- 
ton College,  and  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
he  received  the  doctorate  in  divinity,  a  distinction  in 
those  days  rarely  conferred,  and  only  upon  those  whose 
claims  to  the  honor  were  unquestionable.  See  Hel- 
muth,  Denkmal  der  Liebe  v.  A  ehtung,  etc  (Phila.  1788) ; 
Stoever,  Life  of  //.  Af.  Muhlenberg  (Phila.  1866) ;  Evany. 
Qit.  Rev.  (Ltith.)  i,  890,  690.     (M.  L.  S.) 

Muhlenberg,  John  Peter,  a  Lutheran  minister, 
was  the  oldest  son  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  and 
was  born  at  the  Trappe,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  Oct. 
1, 1746.  His  early  education  was  conducted  by  his  fa- 
ther and  Dr.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  age  he,  with  his  two  brothers,  was  sent  to 
Germany  to  be  educated  at  the  University  of  Halle. 
On  his  return  to  this  country,  in  1768,  he  was  ordained  a 
minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  was  for  a  season 
pastor  of  churches  in  New  German  town  and  Bed  min- 
ster, N.  J.  In  1772  he  removed  to  Woodstock,  Dun- 
more  County  (now  Shenandoah),  Va.,  where  many  Ger- 
mans from  the  Middle  States  had  settled,  and,  forming 
themselves  into  a  congregation,  requested  Dr.  Muhlen- 
berg to  send  them  his  son  as  their  rector.  These  Lu- 
therans, in  consequence  of  the  laws  then  existing  in 
Virginia  on  the  subject  of  Church  establishment,  had 
organized  as  members  of  the  Swedish  branch  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  in  order  that  their  minister 
might  enforce  the  payment  of  tithes,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  be  invested  with  episcopal  ordination. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Muhlenberg  repaired  to  England  for 
the  purpose,  and  in  connection  with  Mr.  White,  after- 
wards the  venerable  bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  was  or- 
dained as  priest  by  the  lord  bishop  of  London.  He  con- 
tinued his  labors  in  Virginia  till  1776,  when  his  ardent 
patriotism  and  military  spirit  induced  him,  at  the  solic- 
itation of  general  Washington,  with  whom  he  was  on 
the  most  intimate  terms,  to  accept  a  colonel's  commis- 
sion in  the  army.  It  is  said  that  after  he  had  received 
his  appointment  he  preached  a  valedictory  to  his  con- 
gregation, in  the  course  of  which  he  eloquently  depict- 
ed the  wrongs  our  country  had  suffered  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  then  added  that  "there  was  a  time  for  all 
things ;  a  time  to  preach  and  a  time  to  pray ;  but  there 
is  also  a  time  to  fight,  and  that  time  has  now  come." 
Then,  pronouncing  the  benediction,  he  deliberately  laid 
aside  his  gown,  which  had  thus  far  concealed  his  mili- 
tary uniform,  and,  proceeding  to  the  door  of  the  church, 
ordered  the  drums  to  beat  for  recruits.  Nearly  three 
hundred  men  enlisted  under  his  banner,  with  whom  he 
immediately  marched  to  the  protection  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Sul- 
livan's Island,  and  performed  a  conspicuous  part  in  all 
our  Southern  campaigns.  Having  been  promoted  in 
1777  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  he  held  command 
in  the  battles  of  Brandywiue  and  Germantown,  and 
shared  the  dangers  and  responsibilities  of  Monmouth, 
Stony  Point,  and  Yorktown.  He  continued  in  the  ser- 
vice until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  then  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major-general  before  the  army  was  dis- 
banded. After  the  war,  under  the  old  constitution  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  state, 
with  Benjamin  Franklin  as  president.  He  was  chosen 
for  several  terms  as  a  representative  in  Congress,  and 
also  served  as  a  presidential  elector.  In  1801  he  was 
selected  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  as  United 
States  Senator.  He  was  likewise  honored  with  several 
executive  appointments.  Jefferson  appointed  him  su- 
pervisor of  the  revenue  for  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards 
collector  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  which  office  he 
continued  to  hold  during  Madison's  administration.  He 
retained  the  confidence  of  the  government  till  his  death, 
and  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  the  community.  He  died  at 
his  residence  near  Gray's  Ferry,  Philadelphia,  Oct  1, 
1807,  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  father  at  the 
Trappe.  See  Anderson,  Hist,  of  the  Colonial  Churches 
of  Great  BrUain%  iii,  269.    (M.  L.  8.) 
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MUhlhansen,  Joji-Tob,  op.    See  Lipmam sr. 

Muhllus.    See  Mum. 

Muis,  Simeon  Marotte  de,  a  French  Hebraist, 
was  born  in  1587  at  Orleans.  Of  his  earlier  personal 
history  it  is  only  known  that  he  was  canon  and  arch- 
deacon of  Soissons.  Four  years  after  Cayet's  death 
(1614)  he  was  installed  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  royal 
college,  and  kept  that  chair  until  removed  by  death  in 
1644.  Muis  combined  with  the  knowledge  of  this  lan- 
guage solid  judgment,  fine  discrimination,  a  pure,  ele- 
gant, and  easy  style,  and  very  extensive  acquaintance 
with  sacred  history  and  the  groundwork  of  religion. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  learned 
interpreters  of  the  Scriptures.  We  possess  of  him,  if. 
Davidu  Kimchi  Commentarius  in  Malachiam,  Heb.  et 
Lot.  (Paris,  1618, 4to) :— In  Psalmum  xix  trium  rabbino- 
rum  Commentarii  Hebraici  cum  Lot.  interpretaL  (Paris, 
1620,  8vo): — Annotation**  in  Psalmum  xxxic,  printed 
in  Bellarraine'a  InstUuU  Hebraic*  (1622,  8vo)  i—Com- 
mentarius  litteralis  et  historicus  in  omnes  Psalmos  et  se- 
leeta  V.  T.  cantica,  cum  versiune  nova  ex  Hebrceo  (Par. 
1630,  fol.;  Lovan.  1770,  2  vols.  4to);  this  commentary 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  existence,  and  was  so 
pronounced  by  Bossuet,  Godcau,  Gassendi,  Voisin,  and 
other  Roman  Catholic  authorities:—  A ssertio  Veritati* 
Ilebraicat  adoersus  Joannis  Morini  exercitationes  in 
utrumque  SamarUanorum  Pentateuchum  (Par.  1631, 8  vo) : 
— and,  in  answer  to  Morin's  repeated  charge,  Exer- 
citationes Biblicce  (Par.  1633),  a  second  defence  of  the 
Hebrew  text  entitled  Assertio  Veritati*  Hebraic*  altera 
(Par.  1634),  accompanied  with  a  Specimen  variorum  ta- 
crorum,  containing  notes  of  rabbins  on  the  most  difficult 
passages  in  the  Pentateuch,  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  the 
first  chapters  of  Judges: — Castigatio  Attimadcersionum 
ml  Pentateuchum  (Par.  1639, 8vo).  The  most  of  Dc  Mu- 
is's  writings  have,  after  his  death,  been  collected  and 
published  by  Claude  d'Auvergne  (Par.  1650,  fol.). — Hoe- 
fer,  Nouv.  Biog.  General*,  s.  v. ;  Dupin,  Biblioth.  du  Au- 
teurs  Ecdisiattiques ;  Niceron,  Ale'moires,  voL  xxxii, 
a.  v. 

Mulberry  stands  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  as  the  render- 
ing «f  the  Heb.  K33,  (baka't  regarded  by  Gesenius, 
Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.,  as  if  from  1122,  to  weep),  or  in  the  plur. 
D^JtSfi  (beJcaim') ;  which  occurs,  the  first  in  Psa,lxxxiv, 
6, "  Who  passing  through  the  valley  of  Baca  make  it  a 
well;  the  rain  also  hlleth  the  pools;"  the  second  in  2 
Sam.  v,  23,  24,  and  in  1  Chron.  xiv,  14, 15,  where  the 
Philistines  having  spread  themselves  in  the  valley  of 
Rephaim,  David  was  ordered  to  attack  them  from  be- 
hind, "  And  let  it  be,  when  thou  nearest  the  sound  of  a 
going  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry-to-ees,  that  thou  shalt 
bestir  thyself."  In  the  former  of  these  passages  the 
term  is  usually  regarded  as  an  appellative,  L  q.  "  the 
valley  of  tears"  (so  the  Sept.  >/  KoiXdc  rov  cAat&pt*- 
foc,  Vulg.  vallis  lachrymarum;  see  Baca)  ;  but  in  the 
latter  two  it  undoubtedly  designates  some  tree  or  shrub 
(the  Sept.  has  also  rAau£/iu/v  in  2  Sam.,  but  airioc.  in  1 
Chron. ;  the  Vulg.  pyrus  in  both  places).  The  Jewish 
rabbins,  with  several  modern  versions,  understand  the 
mulberry-tree;  others  retain  the  Hebrew  word.  Nei- 
ther the  mulberry  nor  the  pear  tret,  however,  satisfies 
translators  and  commentators,  because  they  do  not  pos- 
sess auy  characters  particularly  suitable  to  the  above 
passages.  With  regard  to  the  mulberry,  Rosenmllller 
justly  observes  (Alterth.  IV,  i,  247  sq. ;  Bibl.  BoL  p. 256) 
that  this  interpretation  "  is  countenanced  neither  by  the 
ancient  translators  nor  by  the  occurrence  of  any  similar 
term  in  the  cognate  languages"— unless  we  adopt  the 
opinion  of  Ursinus,  who  (.4  rbor.  Bib.  iii,  75),  having  in 
view  the  root  of  the  word  bakah,  "  to  weep,"  identifies 
the  name  of  the  tree  in  question  with  the  mulberry, 
"from  the  blood-like  tears  which  the  pressed  berries 
pour  forth."  The  mulberry-tree,  moreover,  appears  to 
have  auother  name  in  Scripture,  namely,  the  "syca- 
mine."   Though  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 


mulberry-tree  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  yet  the  fruit 
of  this  tree  (popov)  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace  vi,  34  as 
having  been,  together  with  grape-juice,  shown  to  the 
elephants  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  in  order  to  irritate  these 
animals  and  make  them  more  formidable  opponents  to 
the  army  of  the  Jews.  It  is  well  known  that  many  an- 
imals are  enraged  when  they  see  blood  or  anything  of 
the  color  of  blood.    See  Sycamine. 

Celsius  (i,  339)  quotes  Abu'l  Fadli's  description  of  a 
shrub  of  Mecca  called  baca,  with  abundant  fruit,  distil- 
ling a  juice  from  its  branches  when  cut  (whence  the 
name,  i.  q.  tear),  and  of  a  warming  property ;  apparently 
some  species  of  A  myris  or  Balsamodendron.  Most  lex- 
icographers are  satisfied  with  this  explanation.  That 
plant  is  probably  the  same  with  the  one  referred  to 
by  Forskal  (p.  198)  among  the  obscure  plants  without 
fructification  which  he  obtained  from  Jobbss,  and  which 
he  says  was  called  baka,  or  ebka,  with  a  poisonous  milky 
sap.  *  If  this  be  the  same  as  the  former,  both  are  still 
unknown  any  further,  and  we  cannot  therefore  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  found  in  Palestine  or  not.  As 
to  the  tree  of  which  Abu'l  Fadli  speaks,  and  which  Spren- 
gel  (Hist,  ret  kerb.  p.  12)  identifies  with  Amyris  Gilea- 
densis,  Lin.,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  denote  the  baka 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  although  there  is  an  exact  simi- 
larity in  form  between  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  terms; 
for  the  Amyridace*  are  tropical  shrubs,  and  never  could 
have  grown  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim,  the  scriptural  lo- 
cality for  the  bekaim. 

"The  tree  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  whatever  it  is, must 
be  common  in  Palestine,  must  grow  in  the  neighborhood 
of  water,  have  its  leaves  easily  moved,  and  have  a  name 
in  some  of  the  cognate  languages  similar  to  the  Hebrew 
baka.  The  only  one  answering  to  these  conditions  is 
that  called  bak  by  the  Arabs,  or  rather  shajrat-al-bak— 
that  is,  the  fly  or  gnat  tree.  It  seems  to  be  so  called 
from  its  seeds,  when  loosened  from  their  capsular  cover- 
ing, floating  about  like  gnats,  in  consequence  of  being 
covered  with  light,  silk-like  hairs,  as  is  the  case  with  those 
of  the  willow.  In  Richardson's  Arabic  dictionary  the 
bak-tree  is  considered  to  be  the  elm ;  but  from  a  passage 
of  Dioscorides,  preserved  by  Plcmpius,  the  dirdar  of  the 
Arabians  seems  to  be  another  kind  of  bak-tree,  probably 
the  arbor  culicum  (tree  of  gnats)  of  the  Latin  transla- 
tors of  Avicenna.  Now  in  other  Arabic  authors  the 
dirdar  is  said  to  be  a  kind  of  ghurb,  and  the  ghurb  is  as- 
certained to  be  the  Lombardy  poplar  (Must.  HimaL  Bot. 
p.  344).  As  it  seems  therefore  tolerably  clear  that  the 
bak-tree  is  a  kind  of  poplar,  and  as  the  Arabic  bak  is 
very  similar  to  the  Hebrew  baka  [but  in  the  Heb.  the  k 
in  the  name  is  3,  while  in  the  Arabic  it  is  that  which 
corresponds  to  p],  so  it  is  probable  that  one  of  the  kinds 
of  poplar  may  be  intended  in  the  above  passages  of 
Scripture..  And  it  must  be  noted  that  the  poplar  is  as 
appropriate  as  any  tree  can  be  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
passages  in  which  the  name  occurs.  For  the  poplar  is 
well  known  to  delight  in  moist  situations,  and  bishop 
Home,  in  his  Comm.  on  Psa.  lxxxiv.  has  inferred  that 
in  the  valley  of  Baca  the  Israelites,  on  their  way  to  Je- 
rusalem, were  refreshed  by  plenty  of  water.  It  is  not 
less  appropriate  in  the  passages  in  2  Sam.  and  1  Chron., 
as  no  tree  is  more  remarkable  than  the  poplar  for  the 
ease  with  which  its  leaves  are  rustled  by  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  air;  an  effect  which  might  be  caused 
in  a  still  night  even  by  the  movement  of  a  body  of  men 
on  the  ground,  when  attacked  in  flank  or  while  unpre- 
pared. That  poplars  are  common  in  Palestine  may  be 
proved  from  Kitto's  Palestine,  p.  1 14 :  *  Of  poplars  wc 
only  know,  with  certainty,  that  the  black  poplar,  the 
aspen,  and  the  Lombardy  poplar  grow  in  Palestine.  The 
aspen,  whose  long  leaf-stalks  cause  the  leaves  to  trem- 
ble with  every  breath  of  wind,  unites  with  the  willow 
and  the  oak  to  overshadow  the  watercourses  of  the 
Lower  Lebanon,  and,  with  the  oleander  and  the  acacia, 
to  adorn  the  ravines  of  Southern  Palestine ;  we  do  not 
know  that  the  Lombardy  poplar  has  been  noticed  but 
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by  lord  Lindsay,  who  describes  it  as  growing  with  the 
walnut-tree  and  weeping-willow  under  the  deep  torrents 
of  the  Upper  Lebanon' "  (Kitto).    See  Popish. 

Mulcaster,  Richard,  an  English  divine  and  teach- 
er noted  for  his  scholastic  attainments,  was  a  native 
of  Carlisle,  and  of  an  old  family  in  Cumberland.  He 
received  his  earliest  education  on  the  foundation  at 
Eton,  under  the  celebrated  Udal,  whence,  in  1543,  he 
was  elected  scholar  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  From 
Cambridge  he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  in  1555  was  cho- 
sen student  of  Christ  Church.  In  the  next  year  he  was 
licensed  to  proceed  in  arts,  and  about  the  same  time 
became  known  for  his  proficiency  in  Eastern  literature. 
He  began  to  teach  in  1559 ;  and  on  September  24, 1561, 
for  his  extraordinary  attainments  in  philology,  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  master  of  Merchant  Tailors'  School  in 
London,  then  just  founded.  Here  he  continued  till  1586, 
when  he  resigned ;  and  some  time  after  he  was  appointed 
upper  master  of  St.  Paul's  School.  Here  he  remained 
twelve  years,  and  then  retired  to  the  rectory  of  Stanford 
Rivers,  in  Essex,  to  which  he  had  been  presented  by  the 
queen.  He  held  this  place  until  his  death,  April  15, 
1611.  Several  of  his  smaller  compositions,  commenda- 
tory verses,  etc.,  are  prefixed  to  works  of  his  contempo- 
raries ;  and  Gascoigne  has  printed  some  Latin  verses  of 
his  composition  which  were  spoken  before  the  queen  at 
Kenilworth  in  1575.  His  separate  works  were,  his  Po- 
sitions, tcherein  those  primitive  circumstances  be  examined 
which  art  necessarie  for  the  training  up  of  Children, 
either  for  skill  in  theire  hook  or  health  in  their  bodie 
(Lond.  1581  and  1587, 4to) ;  to  which  a  second  part  was 
promised : — The  first  part  of  the  Element  arie,  which  en- 
treateth  chefely  of  the  right  writing  of  the  English  tung 
(Lond.  1582,  4to) ;  a  book  which  Warton  (/list.  English 
Poetry)  says  contains  many  judicious  criticisms  and  ob- 
servations on  the  English  language : — Catediismus  Pau- 
linus,  m  usum  Scholcs  Paulina  conscriptus,  adformam 
parvi  illius  Anglici  Catechismi  qui  pueris  in  communi 
Precum  Anglicarum  libro  ediscendus  proponitur  (1601, 
8vo).  This  is  in  long  and  short  verse,  and,  though  now 
forgotten,  was  once  esteemed.  Mulcaster  was  a  firm 
adherent  to  the  Reformed  religion ;  a  man  of  piety,  and 
a  "  priest  in  his  own  house  as  well  as  in  the  temple." 
Sec  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  xxx;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog. 
vii,  388,  889 ;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Fuller,  Worthies  of 
England,  s.  v. 

Mulcfber  (i.  e.  the  Softener),  a  surname  of  Vulcan, 
the  Roman  god  of  fire.  This  euphemistic  name  of 
Mulciber  is  frequently  applied  to  him  by  the  Latin 
poets. 

Mulder,  Israel,  a  Jewish  writer  of  note,  and  cele- 
brated also  for  his  philanthropic  labors  among  his  peo- 
ple, flourished  in  Holland  in  recent  times.  He  died  at 
Amsterdam  Dec,  29,  1862.  He  contributed  largely  for 
the  dissemination  of  culture  among  his  co-religionists, 
and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  elevate  the  Jewish 
people  in  their  literary  life.  He  also  wrote  much  him- 
self, and  among  other  works  published  a  Hebrew-Ger- 
man dictionary  and  many  essays  on  various  subjects. 

Mole  (T?*?>  pe'red,  2  Sam.  xiii,  29,  and  often  else- 
where; fem.  rn^D,  pirdah',  1  Kings  i,  33,  38,  44;  so 
called  from  their  quick  pace,  or  from  carrying  loads ;  but 
03*1,  re'kesh,  Esth.  viii,  10, 14,  denotes  a  steed  or  nobler 
horse ;  "  swift  beast"  in  Mic  i,  13 ;  "  dromedary"  in  1 
Kings  iv,  28),  a  hybrid  animal,  the  offspring  of  a  horse 
and  an  ass  (comp.Varro,  l)e  re  rustica,  ii,8;  Pliny,  viii, 
69;  Colum.  vi,  36;  /Esop,  Fab.  140;  j£lian,  .4  mm.  xii, 
16;  Strabo,  v,  212).  Of  this  animal  there  are  two 
kinds:  one  is  the  produce  of  a  he-ass  with  a  mare;  the 
other  the  produce  of  a  she-ass  and  a  stallion.  The  for- 
mer is  the  mule,  commonly  so  called.  That  in  respect  to 
swiftness  the  hybrid  between  the  ass  and  the  mare  is  much 
superior  to  the  hybrid  between  the  horse  and  the  she- 
ass  is  abundantly  attested  (Aristot.  Rhetor,  iii,  2 ;  Pliny, 


Hist.  Nat.  viii,  44,  etc.),  which  is  in  favor  of  Bochart'a 
hypothesis  that  mules  are  meant  by  the  D^ROnx, 
A.  V.  "  camels"  of  Esth.  viii,  10,  14.     See  Camkl  "  A 
mule  is  smaller  than  a  horse,  and  is  a  remarkably  hardy, 
patient,  obstinate,  sure-footed  animal,  living  ordinarily 
twice  as  long  as  a  horse.     These  animals  are  mostly 
sterile;  as  distinct  species  of  animals  do  not  freely 'in- 
termix their  breed,  and  hybrid  animals  do  not  propa- 
gate their  kind  beyond  at  most  a  very  few  generation?, 
and  no  real  hybrid  races  are  perpetuated.   The  claim  of 
Anah,  son  of  Zibeon,  to  the  discovery  of  breeding  mules, 
as  asserted  in  the  Talmuds,  may  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
pression of  national  vanity  (see  Bochart,  llierot.  i,  221 
sq.;  Dougtsei  Anal,  i,  41  sq.).     It  rests  on  Gen.  xxxvi, 
24,  where  DQ?,  yemim',  is  rendered  mules;  but  it  more 
probably  means  water— meaning  the  warm  springs  of 
Callirrhoe  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.     See 
An aii.     There  is  no  probability  that  the  Hebrews  bred 
mules,  because  it  was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Mo- 
saic law  to  couple  animals  of  different  species  (Lev.  xix, 
19).    But  they  were  not  forbidden  to  use  them  (Philo, 
Opp.  ii,  307) ;  and  we  find  under  the  monarchy  that 
mides  were  common  among  the  Hebrews  (see  also  Jo- 
seph us,  Life,  26),  and  they  were  probably  known  much 
earlier.    Even  the  kings  and  most  distinguished  nobles 
were  accustomed  to  ride  upon  mules  (and  apparently 
they  only),  although  at  first  they  used  only  male  and 
female  asses  (2  Sam.  xviii,  9;  1  Kings  i,  33,88, 44;  xviii, 
5 ;  2  Kings  v,  17 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  24 ;  Psa.  xxxii,  9).     "  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  we  do  not  read  of  mules  till 
the  time  of  David  (as  to  the  yemim,  A.  V.  'mules,' 
of  Gen.  xxx  vi,  24,  see  above),  just  at  the  time  when 
the  Israelites  were  becoming  well  acquainted  with  horses. 
After  this  time  horses  and  mules  are  in  Scripture  often 
mentioned  together.     After  the  first  half  of  David's 
reign,  as  Michaelis  {Comment,  on  Laws  of  Afoses,  ii, 
477)  observes,  they  became  all  at  once  very  common. 
In  Ezra  ii,  66,  Neh.  vii,  68,  we  read  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-five  mules ;  in  2  Sam.  xiii,  29,  *  all  the  king's  sons 
arose,  and  every  man  gat  him  up  upon  his  mule.'     Ab- 
salom rodo  on  a  mule  in  the  battle  of  the  wood  of  Ephra- 
im,  at  the  time  when  the  animal  went  away  from  un- 
der him,  and  so  caused  his  death.    Mules  we#e  among 
the  presents  which  were  brought  year  by  year  to  Sol- 
omon (1  Kings  x,  25).    From  the  above-cited  Levitical 
law  we  must  suppose  that  the  mules  were  imported,  un- 
less the  Jews  became  subsequently  less  strict  in  their 
observance  of  the  ceremonial  injunctions,  and  bred  their 
mules.     We  learn  from  Ezekiel  (xxvii,  14)  that  the 
Tynans,  after  the  time  of  Solomon,  were  supplied  with 
both  horses  and  mules  from  Armenia  (Togannah),  which 
country  was  celebrated  for  its  good  horses  (see  Strabo, 
xi,  13,  7,  ed.  Kramer;  comp.  also  Xenoph.  A  nab.  iv,  6, 
36;  Herod,  vii,  40).     Michaelis  conjectures  that  the 
Israelites  first  became  acquainted  with  mules  in  the  war 
which  David  carried  on  with  the  king  of  Nisi  bis  (Zo- 
bah)  (2  Sam.  viii,  3,  4).     In  Solomon's  time  it  is  pos- 
sible that  mules  from  Egypt  occasionally  accompanied 
the  horses  which  we  know  the  king  of  Israel  obtained 
from  that  country ;  for  though  the  mule  is  not  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  (Wilkin- 
son's Anc.  Egypt,  i,  386  [Lond.  1854]), yet  it  is  not  easy 
to  believe  that  the  Egyptians  were  not  well  acquainted 
with  this  animal     That  a  friendship  existed  between 
Solomon  and  Pharaoh  is  clear  from  1  Kings  ix,  16,  as 
well  as  from  the  fact  of  Solomon  having  married  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Egypt ;  but  after  Shishak  came 
to  the  throne  a  very  different  spirit  prevailed  between 
the  two  kingdoms:  perhaps,  therefore,  from  this  date 
mules  were  obtained  from  Armenia"  (Smith).    In  later 
times  (eventually,  at  all  events)  the  Hebrews  appear 
to  have  obtained  the  more  valuable  mules  from  Assyria 
and  Persia  (Isa.  lxvi,  20;  Esth.  viii,  10, 14;  comp.Ctes. 
Vers.  44;  see  Host,  Marohk,  p.  292).    We  do  not  read 
of  mules  at  all  in  the  K.  T. ;  perhaps,  therefore,  they 
had  ceased  to  be  imported.    See  Uorsk. 
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Representations  of  Hales  on  the  Monuments. 

Fig.  1.  Egyptian  Malta  (painting  from  Then**  in  Britiah  Muaanm).   Fig.  t. 
Aatyrian  link  carrying  Nata,  ate.  (Scnlptara  in  Britiah  MoMnm). 

Males  are  represented  on  some  of  the  ancient  Assyr- 
ian bass-reliefs;  they  are  seen  in  procession,  belonging 
to  a  captured  people  (Layard's  Nineveh,  ii,  323,  324). 
They  were  also  ridden  in  battle  and  by  kings  (ibid.  2d 
ser.  p.  446, 449).  There  are  various  breeds  of  mules  in 
Syria.  Some  very  beautiful  animals  are  produced  from 
high-blood  Arab  mares,  but  they  are  few  in  number, 
and  can  only  be  possessed  by  the  wealthy.  Burckhardt 
states  that  the  breed  of  the  Baalbek  mules  is  highly  es- 
teemed, and  t}iat  he  had  seen  some  which  were  worth 
from  thirty  to  five -and -thirty  pounds  (Trav.  i,  67). 
The  more  ordinary  sort  of  mules,  which  are  capable  of 
carrying  heavy  loads,  are  employed  in  the  caravans; 
and  they  are  of  great  service  for  the  mill  and  water- 
wheels.  The  domestic  trade  with  the  maritime  towns 
and  the  mountains  is  not  only  carried  on  chiefly  by 
mule  caravans,  but  they  are  sent  even  to  Erzerum,  Con- 
stantinople, and  other  remote  towns  (Russell,  Aleppo, 
ii,  60  sq.).  In  these  caravans  the  male  travellers  are 
mounted  on  mules  lightly  laden,  generally  the  mere 
personal  luggage  of  the  rider.  Persons  of  rank  travel 
in  a  kind  of  litter,  carried  by  two  mules.  Within  the 
towns,  and  in  short  excursions,  asses  are  generally  pre- 
ferred, and  the  mules  bear  the  luggage.  In  modern 
times  the  breeding  of  mules  in  Southern  Europe  and 
Western  Asia  has  been  greatly  increased.  Tliose  of 
Persia  are  described  as  of  large  size,  and  of  amazing 
strength  and  power  of  endurance.  They  will  travel 
the  stony  and  steep  roads  over  rocky  mountains,  day 
after  day,  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles 
per  diem,  loaded  with  a  weight  of  300  pounds.  They 
require  more  food  than  the  horse.  The  muleteers  never 
remove  the  pack-saddles  from  their  backs,  except  when 
cleaning  or  currying  them.  If  the  men  find  that  the 
back  has  been  galled,  they  take  away  some  of  the  stuff- 
ing from  the  pack-saddle,  where  it  presses  on  the  sore 
part,  and  then  put  the  saddle  on  again,  experience  hav- 
ing taught  them  that  such  sores,  unless  healed  under 
the  saddle,  are  apt  to  break  out  again.  See  Ugoliuo, 
I)t  re  rustica  Hebr.,  iu  bis  Thesaur.  xxix,  pt.  iv,  10; 
Bochart,  flieroz.  i,  209  sq. ;  ltobinson,  Iiesearches,  passim. 
See  Asa. 

Mulier-Sublntroducta  (yvvii  ovvtioaKroc)  is 
a  term  which  was  used  by  the  great  Nicene  Synod  in  a 
sense  synonymous  to  the  "focmina  exrranea,"and  near- 


ly to  the  "focaria"  and  "concubina"  of  later  times,  as 
well  as  to  the  "  agapeta"  and  "  dilecta"  of  earlier  date, 
and  is  by  Protestants  held  to  be  simply  an  expression 
of  the  council  against  the  improper  female  companion- 
ship of  unmarried  priests.  Roman  Catholics,  however, 
interpret  it  to  carry  the  desire  for  the  separation  from 
all  female  companionship,  even  the  wife.  See  Lea, 
Historical  Sketch  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  m  the  Christian 
Church,  p.  61-63.    See  also  Celibacy. 

Mullah  (a  title  merely;  sec Mollah)  Firus  bew- 
KawCs,  a  modern  Persian  ecclesiastic,  noted  as  a  poet, 
was  born  at  Bombay  in  1759.  When  only  a  youth  he 
accompanied  his  father  to  Persia,  and  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  rich  poetical  literature  of  that  country.  He 
then  conceived  the  idea  of  composing  an  epic  poem 
like  Ferdusi's  Chah-Nameh,  taking,  however,  his  subject 
from  modern  history.  He  called  it  George-Nameh.  It 
treats  of  the  conquest  of  the  East  Indies  by  the  English, 
and  elevates  poor  George  III  to  the  character. of  a  hero. 
Containing  110,000  verses,  it  was  to  extend  to  the  battle 
of  Punah  (1816),  but  the  author  died  in  his  native  city 
in  1831  before  he  had  completed  it.  His  nephew,  Mul- 
lah Rustem  ben-Kaikobad,  published  (Bombay,  1837, 
4to)  a  part  of  the  first  volume,  with  a  prospectus  of  the 
wholo  work.  The  poem  has  since  appeared  complete 
at  Calcutta  (1839, 3  vols.  4 to).  But  these  poetical  la- 
bors did  not  only  not  interfere  with  the  performance  of 
Finis's  duties  as  high-priest  of  the  Parsees,  but  he  also 
devoted  himself  to  ecclesiastical  studies,  and  published 
an  edition  of  the  Desatir,  or  sacred  writings  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  prophets  in  the  original  tongue,  etc^  to- 
gether with  an  English  translation  of  the  Desatir,  and  a 
commentary  by  M.  Erskine  (Bombay,  1818, 2  vols.  8vo). 
He  published  two  essays  in  response  to  Hachem  of  Is- 
pahan, to  prove  that  the  Persian  intercalar  sera  dates 
not  from  Zoroaster,  but  is  of  more  modern  origin.  They 
were  both  printed  at  Bombay,  one  in  1828  (1  vol.  foL), 
the  other  in  1832  (4to).  All  his  books  and  manuscripts 
Mullah  Firuz  bequeathed  to  the  grand  library  of  the 
Parsees. — Hoefer,  Xouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Mullens,  William,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1804. 
He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Bedford  County,  Tenn., 
when  a  youth,  and  settled  on  Duck  River.  He  joined 
the  Church  in  1820,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  shortly 
afterwards.  In  1822  he  joined  the  Tennessee  Confer- 
ence, and  labored  two  years  in  West  Tennessee.  He 
afterwards  travelled  Bigbee,  Duck  River,  Bedford,  Dick- 
son, Chapel  Hill,  and  Lynnville  circuits.  His  health 
failing  him,  he  located  for  a  while ;  but  he  had  no  sooner 
re-entered  the  work  than  his  health  gave  way  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  he  was  granted  a  supernumerary  relation, 
in  which  he  continued  until  his  death,  March  18, 1870. 
"  By  nature  he  was  a  nobleman,  and  ever  preserved  his 
integrity  of  character.  His  sympathies  were  always 
with  the  afflicted,  and  his  liberality  in  relieving  the  suf- 
ferings of  others  was  proverbial." — Minutes  of  Confer- 
ences of  the  M.  A*.  Church,  South,  1870. 

Miiller,  Adam  Heinricb,  a  German  statesman, 
noted  for  his  efforts  to  give  the  secular  laws  a  Christian 
basis,  was  born  at  Berlin  June  30,  1779,  and  studied 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Gbttingen,  where  in 
1800  he  spoke  publicly  against  the  French  Revolution. 
In  his  journeys  in  later  years  he  came  to  Vienna,  where 
he  turned  Roman  Catholic.  He  returned  to  Berlin ;  but 
not  receiving  an  office  there,  he  went  again  to  Vien- 
na, and  entered  the  state  service  of  Austria.  He  was 
intrusted  with  political  missions.  He  went  to  Paris 
with  Metternich,  was  afterwards  consul-general  in  Leip- 
sic,  and  was  finally  recalled  to  Vienna  with  the  title  of 
Counsellor  of  the  Court.  His  favorite  study  being  the 
fathers  of  the  Church,  he  tried  to  give  to  all  political 
and  secular  relations  a  Christian  coloring.  He  died 
Jan.  17,  1829.  His  works  arc,  Vorlesungen  uber  die 
deutsche  Literatur  und  Wissenschaft  (1807): — Von  der 
Nothwendigkeit  einer  theologischen  Grundlage  der  Stoats- 
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wissenschaft  und  Staatswirthschafl  (Leipsic,  1819):— 
Die  Elemente  der  Staatskunst  (Berlin,  1809) :— Ueber 
Friedrich  II  (Berlin,  1810):— Die  Theorie  der  Stoats- 
haushaltung  (Vienna,  1812):  —  Vermischte  Schriften 
uber  Stoat,  Philosophic  und  Kunst  (Vienna,  1812).  See 
Hurst's  Hagenbacb,  Ch.  Hist.  18/ A  and  19th  Centuries,  ii, 
296,  324,  448 ;  and  the  references  in  Wetzer  und  Welte, 
Kirchen-Lexikon,  xii,  814,  815. 

Muller,  Andreas,  a  German  divine  and  Oriental 
scholar,  greatly  distinguished  for  his  labors  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  Chinese  language,  was  a  native  of  Pomera- 
nia,  and  was  bom  in  1630.  But  little  is  known  of  his 
personal  history.  He  assisted  Walton  in  his  Polyglot 
Bible  and  contributed  to  Castell *s  Lexicon,  He  also 
published  a  Treatise  on  Cathay;  Japanese  Alphabet; 
Chinese  Basilicon,  and  other  works.    He  died  in  1694. 

Muller,  Daniel,  a  German  religious  enthusiast  of 
low  origin  and  condition  of  life,  was  born  in  Nassau  in 
1716,  the  time  of  the  Pietist  movements,  when  various 
indications  of  an  inward  religious  life  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  Germany,  and  many  opposing  circumstances 
excited  a  longing  for  a  new  development  of  the  Church. 
At  first  he  attached  himself  to  the  secondary  effects  of 
pietism,  and  busied  himself  with  Jacob  Bohme  and 
other  Mystics.    For  a  long  time  also  he  was  engaged  in 
historical  studies,  and  his  mysticism  became  connected 
with  a  historical  scepticism.   At  this  juncture  also  there 
was  the  commencement  of  a  rationalistic  reaction,  espe- 
cially hastened  on  by  the  appearance  of  the  Woljenbut- 
tel  Fragments,    But  neither  of  the  two  parties — neither 
the  Church  nor  the  rationalistic — suited  him.  He  wished 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Bible  against  the  new 
scepticism,  and  to  insist  on  its  inspiration  in  the  most 
unqualified  sense.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  orthodoxy ;  he  was  led  to  a  peculiar  relig- 
ious idealism,  by  which  he  wished  to  establish  a  harmo- 
ny of  all  religions.     An  original  revelation  was  at  the 
basis  of  all  of  them,  the  symbols  of  which  had  been  mis- 
understood.   Everything  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  was  to  be  understood  symbolically ;  it  was  the  garb 
of  God's  inner  revelation,  and  of  the  eternal  revelation 
.  of  the  divine  Logos.    Even-thing  historical,  as  such,  is 
untrue;  it  is  only  the  clothing  of  ideal  truth.     In  this 
view  of  the  life  of  Christ,  although  proceeding  on  quite 
different  principles,  he  was  the  forerunner  of  the  modern 
mythic  school,  and  combated  the  belief  in  the  histori- 
cal miracles  of  Christ  on  grounds  very  similar  to  those 
brought  forward  by  Strauss.     If  such  miracles,  he  says, 
as  feeding  the  five  thousand  had  actually  happened,  all 
the  Jews  would  have  received  Christ,  and  would  not  have 
crucified  him.     Indeed,  Muller  went  so  far  as  to  give 
any  religion  the  authority  for  man's  ultimate  conversion 
to  the  state  of  eternal  bliss,  and  Adam  and  Christ  were 
to  him  simply  the  same  human  formation  of  the  all- 
pervading  Deity,  the  same  divinity  pervading  the  sa- 
cred writings  of  all  nations.     Later  in  life  Muller  him- 
self claimed  to  be  an  Elias,  called  to  redeem  the  world 
from  the  yoke  of  the  letter.     He  travelled  through  the 
whole  northern  part  of  Germany  to  announce  that  the 
external  Church  was  about  to  be  subverted;  and  al- 
though he  died  in  1782,  under  an  impression  that  God 
had  deceived  him,  he  had  yet  made  such  an  impression 
on  his  fellows  that  even  now  there  arc  followers  of  his 
in  Germany.     They  reject  the  historical  Christ,  look 
upon  infidels  as  their  brethren,  and  are  expecting  Mul- 
ler's  return  to  set  up  a  universal  kingdom.     See  Keller, 
Daniel  Muller,  Religiose  Schwarmer  des  Achfzehnten 
Jahrh.  (Leipsic,  1834);  Zeitschr.  fur  Ilistor.  Theologie 
(1834);  Keandcr's  Hist.  Christian  Dogmas,  p.  634,  635; 
Hasc,  Ch.  Hist.  p.  508.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Muller,  Friedrich  Theodoaius,  a  German  the- 
ologian, born  at  Ilmenau,  Sept.  10, 1716;  was  educated 
at  the  gymnasium  at  Zitiau,  and  entered  the  University 
of  Jena  in  1735,  where  he  studied  theology,  philosophy, 
.  and  ancient  languages.  He  was  appointed  in  1742  dea- 
con of  the  Stadt  Kirchc  at  Jena ;  in  1745,  assistant  of 


the  philosophic  faculty ;  in  1754,  assessor  of  the  consis- 
tory ;  in  1761,  professor  of  theology ;  and  in  1765,  arch- 
deacon of  the  Stadt  Kirche  at  Jena,  w^ere  he  died  in 
1766.  He  published  in  1745  a  new  theory  of  tbe  He- 
brew accents,  in  Latin.  His  most  important  works  are, 
Diss,  de  memorice  ampliiudine  et  diversiiate  (Jena?,  1785, 
4to) : — Diss.  Specimen  sapientim  divines  ex  neglecta  in 
Scriptura.  S.  methodo  demonstrativa  (ibid.  1739, 4to) : — 
Diss.  Particular  Hebrceorum  esse  nomina  (ibid.  1740, 
4to) : — Diss.  Theoria  accentuum  apud  I/ebrxeos  nova, 
qui  legati,  vicarii  et  barones  apptUari  consueverunt  (ibid. 
1745,  4 to) : — Progr.  Anima  kom&nis  substantia  in  com' 
pleta  argumentum  pro  resurrectione  carnis  expectanda 
(ibid.  1761, 4to). 

Muller,  Georg  Christian,  a  German  theologian, 
was  born  in  1769  at  Mulhausen ;  received  his  prepara- 
tory education  at  his  native  place,  then  went  to  the 
university  at  Halle;  entered  the  ministry  in  1814,  and 
became  pastor  at  Neuraark,  near  Zwickau,  where  he  died 
about  1830.  His  most  noteworthy  works  are,  Entwurf 
einer  phUosophischen  Religionslehre  (Halle,  1797,  8vo) : 
— Protestantismus  und  Religion ;  ein  Versuch  zur  Dar- 
stellung  ihres  VerhcUtnisses  (Leipsic,  1809,  8vo): — Ueber 
Wissenschaft  und  System  in  der  Ethik,  published  in  voL 
ii  of  Zeitschrifl  fur  Moral  (Jena,  1819,  8vo). 

Muller,  Heinrich  (1),  Drn  a  noted  German  di- 
vine, was  born  Oct  18, 1631,  at  Lubcck,  a  place  which 
his  parents  were  obliged  to  quit  because  of  Wallcnstein's 
hordes.  His  earliest  religious  impressions  he  received 
from  his  mother  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  was  indebted, 
like  Augustine  to  his  mother  Monica,  or  Chrysostom  to 
Anthusa.  Although  of  a  feeble  constitution,  Muller 
made  such  progress  in  the  school  of  his  native  place 
that  when,  in  1644,  his  parents  returned  to  Rostock  he 
was  matriculated  as  a  student  of  philosophy,  though 
only  thirteen  years  of  age.  For  three  years  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Lutkemann  (q.  v.),  went  in  1647  to 
Greifswalde  to  study  theology,  and  was  honored  with 
the  degree  of  magister  ariium.  Having  travelled  for 
some  time  in  order  to  enrich  his  store  of  knowledge,  he 
returned  in  1651  to  Rostock,  where  he  commenced  a 
series  of  lectures,  which  were  so  highly  spoken  of  that 
the  magistrate  appointed  him  archdeacon  of  SLMa- 
rien  Kirche  when  hardly  twenty  years  of  age.  A 
year  later  the  University  of  Helmst&dt  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  his  own  university 
not  acknowledging  him  worthy  until  seven  years  after- 
wards. In  1659  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek,  in 
1662  he  became  a  member  of  the  theological  faculty  and 
pastor,  and  in  1671  the  whole  clergy  unanimously  ap- 
pointed him  as  their  superintendent,  and  this  position 
he  held  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Sept.  13, 1675. 
Muller  belonged  to  those  men  whom  Providence  had 
called  to  sow  the  seed  of  a  new  and  fresh  evangelical 
life  in  a  soil  which  was  enriched  with  the  blood  of  the 
Thirty -Years'  War,  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  which  had 
become  weakened  through  constant  controversies,  not 
being  sufficiently  strong  to  successfully  supplant  error 
bv  truth  in  life  as  well  as  in  faith.  Christianity  was  to 
Muller  not  a  dogma,  but  life,  and  thus  he  may  be  re- 
garded, in  connection  with  Job.  Arndt  (q.  v.),  Val.  An- 
il re  ii  (q.v.),  and  Chr.  Scriver,  as  the  predecessor  of  Spc- 
ner;  and  like  the  writings  of  Arndt  and  Scriver,  his 
own  writings  are  read  by  the  German  people  up  to  this 
day.  Muller  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  wrote  not 
only  in  German,  but  also  in  Latin.  The  best  known  of 
his  works  arc,  Apostolische  Schlusskette  und  Kraflkern 
(Frankfort,  1633,  and  often) : — Enangelische  Schlusskette 
(ibid.  1763,  and  often) : — Erangelischer  Herzensspiegtl 
(ibid.  1679) : — Himmlischer  Liebeskuss  (Rostock,  1659) : 
— Kreuz-,  Buss-  u.  Betschule  (ibid.  1651,  and  often) : — 
Ceistliche  Erquickungsstunden  (ibid.  1663,  and  often) : — 
Orator  ecclesiasticus,  etc.  (ibid.  1659)  x—Conjugii  cleri- 
corum  patrocinium  (ibid.  1665) : — Har mania  VeterisSo- 
vique  Test,  chronologica  (ibid.  1668): — Theologia  scho- 
lastica  (ibid.  1656).    For  a  list  of  his  writings,  see  Witte, 
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Memorim  theologorum  nostri  sceculi  clarissimorum  reno- 
vata,  decas  xv  (Frankfort,  1684),  p.  1891 ;  Rottermund, 
Supplement  zu  J  acker  $  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  v,  57.  See 
also  Koch,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Kirchenliedes  (Stutt- 
gard,  1868),  iv,  66  sq. ;  J.  G.  Russwurm,  in  his  edition 
of  M  tiller's  Erqvichtngsstunden  (Reutlingen,  1842) ;  Bitt- 
cher,  in  Tholuck's  Liter.  Anzeiger,  1844,  No.  15-18;  Dr. 
If.  Muller,  eine  Lebensbeschreibung  von  Aichel  (Hamburg, 
1854);  Wild,Z,e6en  u.  Austeahl  von  Muller' $  Schriften, 
in  Klaiber*s  Evang.  Volhbiblioihek  (Stuttgart,  1864), 
voL  iii;  Niedner,  Lehrbuch  der  christl.  Kirchengeschichte 
(Berlin,  1866),  p.  788;  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1868, 
p.  587;  Kitto,  Oct.  1853,  p.  208;  Hase,  Church  Hist.  p. 
449.   (a  P.) 

Muller,  Heinrloh  (2),  a  German  theologian,  was 
born  at  Joel,  near  Flensburg,  Feb.  25, 1759.  He  studied 
theology  and  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Kiel,  and 
was  called  in  1786  to  the  position  of  deacon  to  the  city 
church  at  Kiel.  In  1789  he  became  also  professor  of 
theology  and  first  teacher  of  the  seminary.  He  finally 
resigned  his  position  as  minister,  and  became  director 
of  the  seminar}'.  He  resigned  the  position  as  director 
of  the  seminary  in  1805,  and  died  Feb.  9, 1814.  A  mon- 
ument bv  his  scholars  was  erected  in  1818  in  the  ceme- 
tery  at  KieL  His  most  important  works  are,  Samtn- 
lung  von  Evangelien  und  Episteln,  nebst  Gebeten  fur  die 
Hrchliche  und  hdusliche  Andacht.  Kin  Anhang  zum 
Schleswig-Holsteinischen  Gesangbuche  (Kiel,  1818,  8vo) : 
—Uhrbuch  der  Katechetik  (Kiel,  1816)  :—ffandbuch  der 
Katechetifc ;  ein  Commentar  iiber  das  Lehrbuch :  Iferavs- 
gegeben  von  C.  Carstensen  (Altona,  1821-23,  2  vols.  8vo). 
See  Doring,  Gelehrte  Theol.  Deutschlands,  s.  v. 

MUller,  Heinrich  Daniel,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Buchenau,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Sept.  24, 
1712.  He  was  educated  at  Giessen,  Marburg,  Halle, 
and  Jena.  In  1742  he  was  appointed  city  minister  and 
datinitor  at  Giessen,  and  in  1748  professor  extraordinary 
of  theology.  In  1749  he  followed  a  call  to  Echzell,  in 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  as  metropolitan  and  pastor  primarius ; 
became  in  1777  inspector  of  the  convent  of  the  same 
place,  and  died  March  22, 1797.  His  most  important 
works  are,  Diss,  de  Christo  Deo  magna  vero  et  benedicto 
ad  Tit.  ii,  13 ;  1  Joh.  v,  20 ;  Rom.  tr,  5  (Jena>,  1736, 4to) : 
— Diss,  inaug.  de  existentia  Dei  et  revelationis  ejusque 
criteriis  (Gissie,  1739,  4to) : — Disquisitio  philosophica  de 
quantitate  (ibid.  1746,  4u>) : — Theses  philosophica  (ibid. 
1746, 4to) : — Commentatio  philosopfiica  de  systtmate  har- 
monia  prastabilita,  qua  comprimis  quaritur,  an  liberta- 
tern  tollat  hoc  syatema  f  (ibid.  1746,  4  to) : — Progr.  de 
Philosopho  practico  (ibid.  1748,  4to) : — Diss.  theologian 
de  absolute  electionis  et  reprobationis  (hereto  (ibid.  1749, 
4to)  : — Diss,  de  incredutitate  finali  (ibid.  1749,  4to) : — 
Commentatio  de  Messia  Doctore  justitia  ad  Joel  ii,  23, 
qua  exercitium  disputatorium  cum  selectis  theologite  ail- 
toribus  instituendum  signijia.it  (ibid.  1750, 4to). — Doring, 
Gelehr.  Theol.  Deutschlands,  iv,  580  sq. 

Mttller,  Johann  Baptist,  a  celebrated  German 
painter  of  sacred  subjects,  was  born  at  Gerartsried,  in 
Bavaria,  and  studied  art  at  the  Academy  of  Munich  un- 
der Eberhard,  and  later  under  Hess.  The  latter  he  as- 
sisted iu  the  frescos  of  the  All  SainU'  Chapel,  and  paint- 
ed independently  The  Baptism  of  Christ.  From  1842 
to  1849  he  painted  for  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  these 
works  were  afterwards  presented  to  the  Cologne  cathe- 
dral. Later  he  painted  many  sacred  subjects  on  altars 
and  church  windows.  He  died  at  Munich  in  1869. 
Jeremiah  upon  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  is  regarded  as  his 
best  oil-painting.  Many  of  his  works  have  been  repro- 
duced in  lithography,  engravings,  and  chromos.  See 
Nagler,  AUgemeines  Kunstler-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

MUller,  Johann  Caspar,  a  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian,  was  born  at  Naumburg  Feb.  26, 1749,  and 
was  educated  at  Fritzlar.  In  1766  he  entered  the  gym- 
nasium at  Mentz,  and  afterwards  studied  philosophy  and 
theology.  After  being  admitted  to  the  theological  sem- 
inary, he  was  ordained,  and  appointed  chaplain  at  Hep- 


penheim,  and  one  year  later  professor  at  Worms,  also 
prefect  of  the  gymnasium,  and  vicar  of  the  churches  of 
St.  Mary's  and  of  the  Holy  Cross;  assistant  of  the  theo- 
logical faculty,  *nd  minister  of  the  court  military  hos- 
pital of  St  John  the  Baptist.  It  was  his  pleasure  to 
give  his  time  entirely  to  study  and  to  the  duties  of  the 
Church;  but  the  French  war  compelled  him  to  leave 
Mentz.  He  returned  to  Mentz  after  the  Prussians  had 
taken  possession  of  that  place.  He,  however,  now  re- 
signed his  ecclesiastical  offices,  only  soon  after  to  be  ap- 
pointed canon  of  the  chapter  of  the  church  of  St,  Peter 
at  Fritzlar,  and  also  of  the  St  John  of  the  Amoneburg. 
Later  he  was  removed  to  Aschaffenburg,  as  principal 
of  the  gymnasium  and  provost  of  the  prince-electoral 
grammar  schools.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  professor 
extraordinary  of  ecclesiastical  law  at  Marburg ;  in  1806 
principal  of  the  seminary  for  teachers  of  the  three  Chris- 
tian confessions.  He  died  November  3, 1810.  Muller 
had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Church  history,  patristic 
theology,  and  exegesis,  which  he  evinced  by  his  Disser- 
tatio  de  Socinianis  and  Harmonic  der  vier  ficangelisten, 
and  similar  works.  He  contributed  often  to  the  Main- 
zer  theologische  Monatsschriflen,  Schuderojps  Journal 
zur  Veredlungdes  Prediger-  und  SchuUehrerstandes  (Jahr- 
gang  5,  Bd.  1,  St  1),  and  several  other  journals.  His 
most  important  works  are  in  the  department  of  the  clas- 
sics. Among  these  are,  Titi  Licit  Patav.  Historiarum 
liber  primus  et  selecta  quaedam  capita,  scholis  Mogunti- 
nensibus  adornavit  (Mentz,  1780, 8vo)  :—Eutropii  Brevi- 
arium  historic*  Romance,  scholis  Moguntiacis  in  quibus 
Latinitatis  initio,  docentur  adornavit  (ibid.  1781, 8 vo) : — 
Quinti  Horatii  Flacci  Oda  selector,  scholis  Moguntiacis 
edidit  (ibid.  1784,  8vo) : — Diss.  historico-theologica  de 
ortu,  vero  religionis  systemate,  progressu,  statu  hodierno 
sectce  Unitarice  seu  Socimana,  ac  de  prono  e  secta  Pro- 
testantium  ad  illam  transitu,  quam  cum  thesibus  ex  unx- 
versa  theologia  selectis  defendit  (ibid.  1784, 8 vo;  2d  edit 
ibid.  1787,  8vo) : — M.  T.  Ciceronis  orationes  selecta  ix, 
scholiis  adornavit.  Editio  secunda  aucta  et  emendata 
(ibid.  1787,  8vo): — Der  Triumph  der  Philosophic  im 
18*"  Jahrhunderl  (Frankf.  a.  M.  1803,  2  vols.  8vo):— 
Geschichte  der  R0mer,Jur  studirende  undgebildete  Leser, 
aus  den  QueUen  dargestellt.  iste  Abtheilung  torn  An- 
fange  des  kleinen  SUiats  bis  zum  Ends  der  grossen  Re- 
publik  (ibid.  1805,  8vo).  See  Doring,  Gelehr.  Theol 
Deutschlands,  s.  v. 

MUller,  Johann  Christian  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm  von,  a  noted  German  engraver  of  sacred  sub- 
jects, was  born  at  Stuttgard  in  1782.  He  was  carefully 
educated  by  his  father,  Johann  Gotthard  (see  below),  in 
all  those  branches  of  the  arts  which,  by  his  own  experi- 
ence, he  knew  to  be  requisite  to  constitute  an  excellent 
engraver;  and  in  1802  went  to  complete  his  studies  at 
Paris,  where  at  that  time  the  majority  of  the  finest  works 
of  art  in  Europe  were  collected  together  in  the  Louvre. 
Here,  in  1808,  Muller  engraved  the  St.  John  about  to 
unite  his  Revelation,  after  Domenichino,  in  which  the 
eagle  brings  him  his  pen ;  and  A  dam  and  Eve  under  the 
Tree  of  Life,  after  Raphael.  He  was  commissioned 
shortly  afterwards  by  Kittner,  a  printseller  of  Dresden, 
to  engrave  his  last  and  greatest  work,  the  Madonna  di 
San  Sisto  of  Raphael,  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  He  was 
wholly  occupied  for  the  remainder  of  his  short  life  on 
this  plate,  which  he  just  lived  to  complete,  but  he  never 
saw  a  finished  print  from  it  He  removed  to  Dresden 
in  1814,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  engraving  in  the 
academy  there.  His  existence  seems  almost  to  have 
been  wrapped  up  in  the  execution  of  this  plate :  he  was 
occupied  with  it  day  and  night,  and,  always  of  a  sickly 
constitution,  the  infallible  result  of  such  constant  appli- 
cation and  excitement  soon  made  its  appearance.  He 
was,  however,  in  vain  advised  to  desist  for  a  while  from 
his  work.  He  completed  the  plate  and  sent  it  to  Paris 
to  be  printed ;  but  with  his  plate  the  artificial  excite- 
ment which  supported  him  departed  also ;  he  had  just 
strength  enough  left  to  admit  of  his  being  carried  to 
the  Sonnenstein,  near  Pima,  where  he  died  in  1816,  only 
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a  few  days  before  the  proof  of  his  plate  arrived  from 
Pari*.  It  was  suspended  over  the  head  of  his  bier  as  he 
lay  dead,  thus  reminding  one  of  the  similar  untimely 
fate  of  the  great  master  of  the  original,  above  whose 
head,  as  he  lay  in  state,  was  hung  also  his  last  work, 
The  Transfiguration.  Muller  engraved  only  eighteen 
plates,  but  the  Madonna  di  San  Sis  to  is  in  itself  a  host, 
and  exhibits  him  at  least  the  equal  of  Raphael  Mor- 
ghen,  to  whose  Transfiguration  it  serves  as  a  good  pen- 
dant. There  are  several  lithographic  copies  of  it  An 
index  of  his  plates  and  those  of  his  father  was  published 
by  Andresen  at  Leipsic  in  1865.  At  Harvard  College 
there  are  nineteen  fine  copies  of  his  plates  in  the  "  Gray 
Collection." — English  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Nagler,  AUgemeines 
Kunstler-Lexikon,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  9.x. 

Muller,  Johann  Daniel,  a  German  theologian, 
was  born  at  Allendorf  May  22,  1721,  and  was  educated 
at  Giessen,  where  he  studied  theology,  philosophy,  and 
ancient  languages.  In  1740  he  was  appointed  rector  at 
his  native  place,  and  acted  at  the  same  time  as  assistant 
minister  of  a  church.  In  1768  he  took  the  position  of 
professor  of  divinity  at  the  University  of  Rinteln,  and 
there  died,  April  30, 1794.  Besides  numerous  disserta- 
tions in  journals,  he  published  several  works,  of  which  the 
most  important  are,  Diss,  in  qua  immortalitas  aninuB  ex 
principiis  rationis,  methodo  mathematicorum  demonstra- 
tur  (Gissie,  1743, 4 to): — Dtr  rechte  Gebrauch  und  Miss- 
branch  dtr  Vernunfl  bet  Geheimnissen  dtr  A  nferstehung 
dtr  Todten  insbesondere  (Frankf.  a.  M.  1747, 8vo) : — Pos- 
sibilitas  tt  certitudo  rtsurrtctionis  mortuorum  ex  princi- 
piis rationis  excitata,  methodo  mathematicorum  demon- 
strata  s  cum  prafatione  J.  G.  CamU  (Marburg,  1752, 
8vo) : — Diss,  theologica  de  Providentia  Dei  ex  confusione 
mundi  demonstrata  (Rinteln,  1771,  4to):  —  Entdecktei- 
Kunstgriff  unserer  Zeiten,  die  Religion  durch  die  Bibel 
und  die  Bibel  durch  die  Religion  zu  besireiten  (Brunsw. 
1777, 8vo) : — Progr.  de  mutilations  Dei,  Scriptures,  mun- 
di tt  animce  violatct  rationis  tt  revelationis  teste  (Rinteln, 
1784, 4to).  See  During,  Gtlehr.  Theol.  Deutschlands,  iv, 
585-^87. 

Miiller,  Johann  Qeorg,  D.D.,  brother  of  the  fa- 
mous historian  J.  v.  Muller,  was  bom  at  Schaffhausen 
Sept  3, 1759.  His  early  religious  as  well  as  secular  edu- 
cation he  received  from  his  father,  who  was  the  minis- 
ter of  that  place.  The  writings  of  Young  and  Levator 
impressed  him  so  deeply  that  he  decided  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  study  of  theology.  To  this  end  he  first  went 
to  Zurich  and  afterwards  to  Gottingen,  which  latter 
place,  however,  he  soon  led  on  account  of  the  then  pre- 
vailing neological  tendency.  He  longed  for  truth,  but 
Gftttingen  could  not  satisfy  his  thirst  for  it,  and  he  sought 
for  a  teacher  who  could  remove  his  doubts  and  ease  his 
oppressed  spirits.  About  t  his  time  Herder's  name  became 
known  to  the  world,  and  Muller  betook  himself  to  Wei- 
mar, then  celebrated  as  the  Athens  of  Germany.  Her- 
der received  Muller  very  kindly,  and  even  took  him  into 
his  house.  In  1794  Muller  returned  to  his  native  place, 
and  accepted  the  professorship  of  the  (J reck  and  Hebrew 
languages  at  the  collegium  humanitatis,  because  of  his 
feeble  constitution,  which  prevented  him  from  taking 
charge  of  a  church.  In  the  time  of  the  revolution  he 
held  some  high  political  positions,  all  of  which  he  aban- 
doned, only  retaining  his  professorship  until  his  death, 
Sept.  20, 1819.  In  him  the  Church  lost  a  true  divine,  a 
faithful  witness,  whose  main  object  was  to  propagate 
principles  akin  to  those  of  Herder,  but  in  a  more  ortho- 
dox sense.  His  writings,  which  have  mainly  an  apolo- 
getical  value,  are  as  follows,  Philosophische  Aufsatze 
(Brcslau,  1789): — Unterhakungen  mil  Serena  (Winter- 
thur,  1793-1803):  —  Bekenntnisse  merhciirdigtr  Manner 
von  sich  stlbst  (1791, 1795, 3  vols.) : — Brief e  ubtr  das  Stu- 
dium  dtr  Wissenschqfitn,  etc  (1798 ;  2d  ed. 1807)  i—The- 
ophil,  UnterhaUungtn  ubtr  die  christl.  Religion  (1801), 
which  treat*  of  religion,  mythology,  revelation,  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  reading  and  explanation  of 


the  holy  Scriptures : — Rtliquien  alter  Zeittn,  Sitten  vnd 
Memungen  (1808-1806.  4  vols.) :  —  Vom  Glauben  des 
Christen  (1816,  2  vols. ;  2d  ed.  1823)  :—Blickc  in  die  Bi- 
bel (1830,  2  vols.,  ed.  by  Prof.  Kirchofer,  etc.).  Sec 
Herzog,  Rtal-Encyklop.  ft.  v. ;  Theol.  Unfoersal-Lexikon, 
s.  v. ;  Hurst's  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  the  Church  in  the 
IM  and  19th  Cent,  ii,  22, 47, 409.     (a  P.) 

Miiller,  Johann  Gottgetreu,  a  German  theo- 
logian, was  born  in  1701  at  Calbe,  in  Prussia.  He  was 
educated  first  at  his  native  place,  then  at  Klostcrbergen, 
and  at  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  studied  theol- 
ogy. He  was  appointed  minister  at  the  penitentiary  at 
Halle  in  1727,  but  was  discharged,  as  he  would  not  sanc- 
tion the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches, 
which  was  brought  about  by  king  Frederick  William  I 
of  Prussia.  Muller  now  went  to  Leipsic,  and  became 
there  bachelor  of  divinity  and  minister  of  the  university 
church.  In  1739  the  chief  consistory  secured  for  him  a 
place  at  the  "  Kreuz  Kirche"  at  Suhl.  In  1745  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  at  Schleusingen,  also  assessor 
of  the  consistory.  In  1750  he  was  appointed  ephorus 
of  the  gymnasium,  and  died  August  16,  1787.  Muller 
possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ancient  languages, 
which  he  shows  in  his  programmes  De  scholis  purgatoriis 
(1761,  4to)  and  De  animantibus  apocalypticis  s.  emble- 
matibus  ministrorumEeangelii  in  scholis  et  ecdesiis  (1777, 
4to).  One  of  his  most  important  works  is  Progr.  ra 
Urim  et  Thumim  scholarum  (Schleusing'ue,  1748,  4to). 
See  Doring,  Gelehr.  Theol.  Deutschlands,  s.  v. 

Miiller,  Johann  Gottbard  von,  a  celebrated 
German  engraver  of  sacred  subjects,  was  born  at  Bern- 
hausen,  near  Stuttgard,  in  1747.  His  father,  who  held 
an  official  situation  under  the  government  of  his  native 
country,  wished  to  educate  Muller  for  the  Church,  but 
the  youth  showed  so  much  ability  for  art  in  the  newly- 
established  (1761)  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Stuttgard 
that  the  prince  himself  urged  him  to  follow  art  as  his 
profession.  Accordingly,  in  1764,  Muller,  under  court 
patronage,  entered  the  school  of  the  court-painter,  Gui- 
bal,  who  recommended  him  to  follow  engraving,  which 
he  pursued  for  six  years  (1770-76)  at  Paris  under  Wille, 
with  such  success  that  in  1776  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Acad  era  v.  He  was  called  home  in 
the  same  year  by  duke  Carl  to  found  a  school  of  art  at 
Stuttgard,  which,  under  his  guidance,  produced  many 
excellent  artists.  In  1785  Muller  was  invited  to  return 
to  Paris  to  engrave  the  portrait  of  Louis  XVI,  painted 
in  1774  by  Duplessis.  In  1802  Muller  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  engraving  in  the  academy  at  Stuttgard,  where 
he  instructed  several  of  the  best  engravers  of  Germany 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  19th  century,  among  whom 
his  own  son,  Christian  Friedrich,  is  the  foremost.  He 
was  elected  successively  a  member  of  the  principal  Ger- 
man academies,  was  presented  in  1808  by  the  king  Fred- 
erick of  WUrtemberg  with  the  Order  of  Civil  Merit,  and 
in  1818  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  WUrtemberg  Crown 
by  Frederick's  successor,  king  William.  He  died  at 
Stuttgard  in  1830,  and  in  the  same  year  a  biography  of 
him  was  published  irf  the  Schwabische  Merkur,  No.  71. 
Muller  engraved  only  thirty-three  plates — a  small  num- 
ber— but  some  of  them  are  large  and  elaborate  works; 
they  are,  however,  chiefly  portraits.  His  principal  sa- 
cred subjects  are  the  Madonna  delta  Stggiola,  for  the 
Musee  Francais,  engraved  in  1804,  by  many  considered 
superior  to  the  print  of  the  same  subject  by  Raphael 
Morghen;  a  St.  Catharine,  vith  two  Angels,  after  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci.  See  Nagler,  A  llgemeines  KUnstler-LtX' 
ikon,  s.  v. ;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. 

Miiller,  Johann  Gottlieb,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, who  labored  largely  for  the  elevation  of  the  masses 
and  the  spreading  of  holiness  among  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  Germany,  was  born  at  Waldorf,  near  Lbbatit  Oct. 
30, 1760.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Wit- 
tenberg. He  was  appointed  in  1784  minister  at  Podro- 
sche,  near  Muskau ;  in  1802  minister  at  Jankendorf  and 
Ullendorf,  near  Niesky ;  and  in  1809  minister  at  Netr 
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kirch,  near  Bautzen,  where  he  died,  Jan.  11, 1829.  His 
most  important  works  are,  Ueber  die  schrecklichen  Folgen 
oder  Wirkangen  da  Aufruhrs  (Goriitz,  1793,  8vo):  — 
Oberlausitzische  Refbnnationsgeschichte  (ibid.  1801, 8vo): 
— Christoph  Fromman  zu  Lobethal,  oder:  DerLandmann 
als  Christy  vote  er  sein  sollte  und  ist.  Kin  Christliches 
Sittenbuchfur  dm  Ueben  Bauemstand  (ibid.  1803,  8vo). 
See  Doring,  Gelehrte  TkeoL  Deutschlands,  iv,  690,  591. 

Mailer,  Johann  Stephan,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Smalobuch,  in  the  Black  Forest,  July 
20, 1730,  and  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  at  Kudol- 
stUdt  and  the  University  of  Jena.  In  1756  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  and 
became  also  a  member  of  the  Latin  Society  at  Jena,  and 
in  1758  assessor  of  the  consistory  at  KudolstUdt.  In 
1759  h3  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of  phi- 
losophy at  Jena,  and  in  1763  he  was  made  professor  at 
G iessc a.  He  became  a  member  of  the  academies  of 
sciences  at  Erfurt,  Fran kfort-on-t he-Oder,  and  at  G les- 
sen. In  1768  he  was  honored  with  the  superintendency 
of  abe  diocese  of  Marburg,  in  which  place  he  died,  Oct. 
24,  1768.  His  most  important  works  are,  Dubiorum 
utriquc  modo,  quo  procedunt  Theologi  in  explicanda  ini- 
putatione  peceati  Adamiiici  opposilorum,  breeis  et  mo- 
desta  resolutio  ac  utriusque  istius  conciluitio  (Jena,  1752, 
4to) : — Diss,  utrum  doctrina  de  mentis  tnateruditate  hy- 
pothesis phUosophica  possit  vocuri,  et  quo  ostenso,  an 
ULi  probabilior  doctrina  de  simplidtate  animif  (ibid. 
1753, 4  to) : — Diss.  phUosophica  de  hominis  obligations  ad 
utendum  mediis  revelationis  vel  ante  admissam  illius 
veritatem  dirinam  (ibid.  1755,  4to) :  —  Diss,  sententias 
Protestantium  juris  naturm  doctorum  de  lege  naturali 
a  vituperationibus  eel.  P.  Desingii  defendens  (ibid.  1756, 
4to) :  —  Diss,  metaphysica  sententiam  Philosophorum 
Christianorum  de  mundi  et  substantiarum  origine  nova 
quadam  hypothesi  contra  systemata  A  ristotelis  defendens 
(ibid.  1757,  4to):— Die  Unschuld  Luther's  in  der  Lehre 
von  dem  Zustande  der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode,  wider  die 
in  unsern  Tagen  erregte  Beschuldigung,  als  ob  derselbe 
ein  Stelenschldfer  gewesen  sri,  gerettet  (ibid.  1767,  4to) : 
— Dass  Luther  die  Lehre  vom  Seelenschlafe  nie  geglaubt 
habe,  weiter  und  mil  den  starksten  Grunden  erwiesen 
(ibid.  1759,  4to)  :—/>*».  Quid  Reformatif  ab  to  viz 
Pontificii  dejlectunt  in  doctrina  de  8.  Coma,  quod  ojfen- 
dunt  Refonnati  (ibid.  1776,  4to) : — De  novis  inter  Regem 
Gallorum  et  Magistratum  dissensiombus  quid  mihi  vide' 
tur  (ibid.  1766,  870).  See  Doring,  Gelehrte  Theol. 
Deutschlands,  s.  v. 

Mttller,  Karl  Ottfried,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished classical  scholars  of  recent  times,  is  noted  for  his 
labors  in  the  department  of  comparative  religion,  hav- 
ing furnished  works  very  valuable  on  Grecian  mythol- 
ogy and  religion.  He  was  born  Aug.  28, 1797,  at  Brieg, 
in  Silesia,  and  received  a  careful  education.  He  de- 
voted himself,  at  the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Berlin, 
to  philological  and  archaeological  studies,  and  the  first 
fruit  of  his  learning  was  the  publication  of  the  ACgine- 
ticorum  Liber  (Berlin,  1817).  Shortly  after  he  received 
an  appointment  to  the  Magdalenum  in  Breslau,  where 
his  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  a  grand  attempt  to 
analyze  the  whole  circle  of  Greek  myths.  In  1819  he 
obtained  an  archaeological  chair  in  Gottingen ;  and  to 
thoroughly  prepare  himself  for  it,  visited  the  collections 
in  Germany,  France,  and  England.  His  great  design 
was  to  embrace  the  whole  life  of  ancient  Greece,  its  art, 
politics,  industry,  religion,  in  one  warm  and  vivid  con- 
ception—in a  word,  to  cover  the  skeletons  of  antiquity 
with  flesh,  and  to  make  the  dry  bones  live.  With  this 
view  be  lectured  and  wrote  with  a  fine,  earnest  anima- 
tion, until  the  political  troubles  in  Hanover  made  his 
position  uncomfortable.  He  obtained  permission  to 
travel,  and  made  tours  in  Greece  and  Italy,  but  unfor- 
tunately died  of  an  intermittent  fever  at  Athens,  Aug.  1, 
1840.  Muller's  literary  and  scholarly  activity  stretched 
over  the  whole  field  of  Greek  antiquity,  furnishing  many 
new  and  striking  elucidations  of  the  geography  and  to- 


pography, literature,  grammar,  mythology,  manners  and 
customs  of  the  ancients.  The  work  of  special  interest 
to  us  is  his  Prolegomena  zu  einer  wissenschafllichen  My- 
thologie  (Gottingen,  1825,  8vo ;  EngL  by  Leitch,  Lond. 
1844,  8vo).  His  work  on  the  Dorians  is  also  valuable 
to  the  student  of  comparative  religion,  as  well  as  his 
work  on  the  Etruscans.  "  Muller,"  says  a  contemporary, 
"  was  a  man  of  the  most  extensive  and  varied  acquire- 
ments, and  of  a  keen  and  penetrating  judgment.  He 
acquired  a  European  reputation  at  a  comparatively  early 
age.  His  numerous  works,  however,  are  not  all  of  equal 
merit,  and  the  two  faults  more  particularly  to  be  no- 
ticed are  his  great  haste  in  the  composition  of  his  works 
and  a  tendency  to  theorise  and  generalize  on  insufficient  * 
grounds.  But  in  extent  of  knowledge  and  reading  there 
scarcely  ever  was  a  scholar  who  surpassed  him."  See 
Neuer  Nekrolog  der  Deutschen  fur  1841 ;  LUcke,  Erin- 
nerungen  an  Karl  Ottfried  Muller  (Gotting.  1841,  8vo), 
which  contains  an  admirable  delineation  of  M tiller's  per- 
sonal character. 

Mttller,  Peter  Erasmus,  a  Danish  prelate,  noted 
as  a  theological  and  antiquarian  writer,  was  born  at 
Copenhagen  May  29, 1776.  He  studied  at  the  univer- 
sity of  that  city,  where  in  1791  he  passed  his  theologi- 
cal examination.  He  afterwards  spent  a  year  and  a 
half  at  somo  of  the  German  universities,  and  paid  a 
visit  of  eight  mouths  to  France  and  of  three  to  England. 
After  his  return  he  attained  to  eminence  as  a  scholar, 
wrote  numerous  works,  was  appointed  professor  of  the- 
ology at  the  university  in  1801,  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  bishop  in  1822,  and  in  1830  was  appointed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Zealand,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity 
in  Denmark.  He  died  Sept,  16, 1831.  His  theological 
works  on  the  Christian  A f oral  System  (1808),  on  the 
Grounds  for  Belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Christianity  (1810), 
on  the  Creeds  of  the  Christian  Church  (1817),  all  in 
Danish,  are  in  high  esteem,  but  his  literary  reputation 
is  chiefly  founded  on  his  essays  in  the  department  of 
Danish  and  Norse  antiquarian  studies.  Among  these, 
his  best  arc,  On  the  Importance  of  the  Icelandic  Lan- 
guage:— On  the  Rise  and  Decline  of  Icelandic  Histori- 
ography:— On  the  Authenticity  of  the  Edda  of  Snorro: 
— Critical  Examination  of  the  Traditional  History  of 
Denmark  and  Norway : — Critical  Examination  of  the 
last  Seeen  Books  of  Saxo  Grammaticus: — and,  above 
all,  his  Sagabibliothek,  or  Library  of  the  Sagas  (Copenh. 
1817-20, 3  vols.).  Bishop  Muller  was  also  the  editor  of 
a  literary  journal  (Dansk  Literatur  Tidende)  for  many 
yenrs.-^ English  Cyclop,  s.  v.  See  Kraft  og  Nycrup,  A  It- 
nindeligt  Literaturlexicon,  s.  v. 

Miiller,  Philipp  Jacob,  a  noted  German-French 
(Alsace)  theologian  and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Stras- 
burg  iu  March,  1732.  He  studied  at  the  high  school 
of  his  native  place  and  at  the  celebrated  German  uni- 
versities. In  1782  be  became  professor  of  philosophy 
at  hia  alma  mater  and  canon  of  St.  Thomas,  as  well  as 
president  of  the  assembly  of  Strasburg  pastors.  He 
died  in  1795.  Muller  was  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  antiquities,  and  was  a  student  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences. His  travels  had  extended  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  and  he  therefore  became  a  person  of  influence. 
His  writings,  which  were  mainly  in  the  department  of 
metaphysics  and  morals,  helped  only  to  confirm  the  rep- 
utation secured.  The  most  interesting  of  his  writings 
are,  De  pluralitate  mundorum  (1750,  4 to) : — De  commer- 
cio  animi  et  corporis  (1761, 4to): — Psychologia  Pytha- 
gorica  (1773) :— De  legibus  natural  (1775). 

Mnllion  or  Monyall,  the  upright  division  be- 
tween the  lights  of  windows,  screens,  etc.,  in  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture. Mullions  are  rarely  met  with  in  Norman 
architecture,  but  they  become  more  frequent  in  the 
Early  English  style,  and  in  the  Decorated  and  Perpen- 
dicular are  very  common.  They  have  sometimes  small 
shafts  attached  to  them,  which  carry  the  tracery  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  windows.  In  late  domestic  architect- 
ure they  are  usually  plain.    The  cut  shows  mullions 
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ndow  from  Carlisle  Cathedral. 
Hnmbo  Jumbo,  a  mysterious  personage  frightfu 
to  the  whole  race  or  African  matrons.  According  to  tli 
description  of  Mr.  Wilson,  "he  is  a  strong,  athletic  mat 
disguised  in  diy  plantain  leaves,  and  bearing  a  rod  in  hi 
band,  which  he  uses  on  proper  occasions  with  the  miw 
unsparing  severity.  When  invoked  by  an  injured  hus 
band,  he  appears  about  the  outskirts  of  the  village  a 
cloak,  and  commences  all  sorts  of  pantomimes.     Alter 

mences  his  amies,  ami  every  grown  person,  male  or  fe- 
male, must  be  present,  or  subject  themselves  to  the  sus- 
picion of  a  guilty  conscience.  The  performance  is  kept 
up  until  midnight,  when  Mnmbo,  with  the  agility  of  t*~ 
tiger,  suddenly  springs  upon  the  offender,  and  chasti 
her  most  soundly,  amid  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the 
multitude,  in  which  the  other  women  join  more  heartily 
than  anybody  else,  with  the  view.no  doubt,  of  raising 
themselves  above  the  suspicion  or  such  infidelity."  Sec 
Gardner,  Failht  o/lht  World,  p.  499. 

BcTummy  is  a  name  derived  from  an  Arabic  wi 
mum,  signifying  aax,  and  is  now  applied  not  only 
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tfaoae  dead  bodies  of  men  and  animals  in  the  preparat- 

>ut  to  all  those  which  are  by  any  means  preserved  in  a 
iry  state  from  the  process  of  putrefaction.  The  art  of 
embalming,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  mummies 
iow  existing  were  prepared,  was  practiced  by  the  As 
lyrians,  Persians,  Ethiopians,  Egyptians,  and  to  some 
Jitentalso  by  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  on  this 
continent  hy  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians.  But  with 
greatest  skill  it  was  practiced  by  the  inhabitants  of  an- 
Egypt,  of  whom  whole  generations  still  remain 
preserved  from  decay  in  the  vast  hypogssa  or  cata- 
"  s  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thebea  and  the  other 
great  cities  of  that  country.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
more  than  400,000,000  human  mummies  were  made  in 
Egypt  from  the  beginning  of  embalming  until  its  dis- 
continuance in  the  Tth  century.  The  mummies  which 
are  flllod  with  aroma  tics  only  are  olivc-cokrred ;  their 
skin  is  dry,  flexible,  and  like  tanned  leather,  and  con- 
tracted; their  features  are  distinct,  and  appear  to  be  like 
those  that  existed  in  life ;  the  resins  which  all  their  cav- 
ities contain  are  dry,  light,  brittle,  and  aromatic;  the 
teeth,  hair,  and  eyebrows  are  generally  perfect ;  soma  of 
them  arc  gilded  all  over  the  body,  or  on  the  most  promi- 
nent parts.  The  mummies  which  are  filled  with  bitumen 
are  reddish;  their  skins  are  hard  and  polished,  as  if  they 
hail  been  varnished;  they  are  dry,  heavy,  inodorous,  and 
difficult  to  unroll ;  their  features  are  but  slightly  altered ; 
the  hard,  black,  resinous  substance  with  which  they  are 
filled  possesses  little  odur,  and  they  are  scarcely  alter- 
able by  exposure  to  the  air.  Those  which  hare  been 
salted,  as  well  as  thus  prepared,  differ  little  in  their  gen- 
eral appearance  from  those  just  described,  but  they  are 
usually  less  perfect,  the  features  being  altered,  and  their 
hair  having  commonly  fallen  off.  When  they  are  un- 
covered and  exposed  to  the  air,  a  slight  saline  efflores- 
cence forma  upon  them,  which  consists  of  different  salts 
of  soda.  Those  mummies  which  have  been  only  salt- 
ed and  dried  arc  even  less  perfect  than  the  preceding. 
Their  features  are  entirely  destroyed ;  all  their  hair  has 
fallen  off;  and  both  the  body  and  the  bandages  by  which 
it  is  enveloped  fall  in  pieces  when  brought  to  the  air, 
or  may  very  easily  be  broken  up.  In  many  of  these 
adinocere  is  formed ;  but  in  general  they  ore  hard,  dry, 
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and  whitish,  like  dirty  parchment  The  bandaging,  to 
which  all  the  Egyptian  mummies  were  subjected,  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  the  process.  Their 
envelopes  are  composed  of  numerous  linen  bands,  each 
several  feet  long,  applied  one  over  the  other  fifteen  or 
twenty  times,  and  surrounding  first  each  limb  and  then 
the  whole  body.  They  are  applied  and  interlaced  so 
accurately  that  one  might  suppose  they  were  intended 
to  restore  to  the  dry,  shrivelled  body  its  original  form 
and  size.  The  only  difference  in  the  bandages  of  the 
different  kinds  of  mummies  is  in  their  greater  or  less 
fineness  of  texture ;  they  are  applied  on  all  in  nearly 
the  same  manner.  All  the  bandages  and  wrappings 
which  have  been  examined  with  the  microscope  are  of 
linen.  The  body  is  first  covered  by  a  narrow  dress, 
laced  at  the  back  and  tied  at  the  throat,  or  it  is  all  en- 
veloped in  one  large  bandage.  The  head  is  covered  by 
a  square  piece  of  very  fine  linen,  of  which  the  centre 
forms  a  kind  of  mask  over  the  features.  Five  or  six 
such  pieces  are  sometimes  put  one  over  the  other,  and 
the  last  is  usually  painted  or  gilded  in  representation  of 
the  embalmed  person.  Every  part  of  the  body  is  then 
separately  enveloped  with  several  bandages  impregnat- 
ed with  resin.  The  legs,  extended  side  by  side,  and  the 
arms,  crossed  over  the  chest,  are  fixed  by  other  band- 
ages which  surround  the  whole  body;  and  these  last, 
which  are  commonly  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  are 
fixed  by  long,  crossing,  and  very  ingeniously  applied 
bands,  which  complete  the  envelope.  Most  of  the  bod- 
ies are  placed  in  this  slate  in  the  catacombs ;  those  of 
the  rich  only  ore  enclosed  in  cases.  The  cases  are  usu- 
ally double,  the  interior  being  composed  of  boards  made 
of  several  |>ortions  of  linen  glued  together,  and  the  ex- 
terior cut  from  a  piece  of  cedar  or  sycamore  wood.  See 
Embalming. 

The  body,  after  being  embalmed,  was  thus  completely 
swathed  with  strips  of  linen  (some  think  cotton)  cloth, 
of  various  lengths  and  breadths,  and  was  then  enclosed 
in  an  envelope  of  coarse,  or  sometimes  of  fine,  cloth.  In 
Mr.  Davidson's  mummy,  the  weight  of  the  bandages, 
including  the  outer  sheet,  was  29  lb&>,  and  their  total 
length  292  yards ;  and  in  another,  Mr.  Pettigrew's,  the 
cloth  weighed  35}  lbs. ;  and  the  one  examined  at  Leeds 
was  in  no  part  covered  with  less  than  forty  thicknesses 
of  the  cloth.  The  mummy  as  prepared  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  large  mass  of  cloth,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  general  outline  of  the  human  figure.  The 
mummy  was  thus  prepared  by  the  erabalmers,  and  in 
this  state  consigned  to  the  coffin-makers,  who,  in  the 
first  instance,  enclosed  it  in  a  case  of  a  strong  but  flex- 
ible kind  of  board,  somewhat  like  papier-mache,  made 
by  gumming  well  together  several  layers  of  hempen  or 
linen  cloth.  This  was  formed  into  the  shape  of  the 
swathed  mnmmv,  which  was  inserted  into  it  bv  means 
of  a  longitudinal  slit  on  the  under  side,  reaching  from 
the  feet  to  the  head,  and  stitched  up  after  the  inser- 
tion of  the  mummy.  This  case  is,  in  most  instances, 
lined,  and  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  plaster,  with 
'  the  representation  of  a  human  face  on  the  upper  part. 
This  was  then  introduced  into  a  coffin  of  sycamore  wood, 
made  sometimes  out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  and  cither 
plain  or  ornamented  within  and  without  with  represen- 
tations of  sacred  animals  or  mythological  subjects.  Be- 
sides this  there  is  often  yet  another  wooden  coffin,  still 
more  highly  ornamented,  and  covered  with  paintings 
secured  by  a  strung  varnish.  The  upper  part  of  both 
these  cases  is  made  to  represent  a  human  figure,  and  the 
sex  is  clearly  denoted  by  the  character  of  the  head- 
dress, and  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  beard.  The 
last  covering  of  all  was  a  sarcophagus  of  stone,  which, 
from  its  heavy  additional  expense,  could  only,  it  may  be 
supposed,  be  used  for  kings  and  wealthy  people.  These 
stone  coffins  consist  of  two  parts — a  ease  to  contain  the 
body,  formed  of  one  piece  of  stone,  open  at  the  top,  and 
a  lid  to  fit  the  opening.  Some  of  them  arc  compara- 
tively plain,  while  others — of  which  there  are  examples 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  one,  of  alabaster,  in  the 


museum  of  Sir  John  Soane— are  elaborately  sculptured 
with  hieroglyphics  and  figures  of  men  and  animal*, 
forming  not  the  least  astonishing  monuments  which  we 
possess  of  Egyptian  industry  and  art.  See  Wilkinson, 
Ancient  Egyptian*,  ii,  393  sq.;  Uardwick,  Christ  and 
other  Matters,  ii,  297 ;  Blackwood*  Magazine,  1870,  ii, 
229  sq.,  317  sq.    See  Coffin  ;  Mechanic. 

Mumpelgart,  COLLOQUY  OF.  A  conference 
between  Beza  and  Andrea,  with  a  view  to  bring  about 
the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  but 
which  loses  much  of  its  importance  from  the  fact  that 
the  two  theologians  acted  here  of  their  own  accord,  and 
not  as  representatives  of  their  respective  churches.  The 
occasion  of  it  was  the  incorporation  of  the  territory  of 
Mumpelgart  into  the  duchy  of  WUrtemberg  by  inher- 
itance. Farel  had  preached  the  Gospel  there  as  early 
as  152C,  but  had  been  driven  away.  In  1535  duke 
George  of  WUrtemberg  had  caused  the  Reformation  to 
be  introduced  into  Mumpelgart  by  Tossanus,  a  French 
minister.  The  WUrtemberg  authorities  afterwards 
sought  to  introduce  the  Lutheran  form  of  worship.  But 
when,  in  consequence  of  persecution,  many  Freuch  Cal- 
vinists  sought  a  refuge  at  Mumpelgart,  they  found 
great  difficulty  in  being  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  state 
of  things  demanded  a  colloquy.  Neither  of  the  two 
theologians  appointed  entertained  much  hope  of  the  re- 
sult. Beza  had  been  forewarned  that  all  such  attempts 
had  heretofore  served  only  to  embitter  the  strife,  yet  he 
did  not  consider  himself  free  to  reject  the  application  of 
the  exiles,  while  AndreH  felt  the  less  opposed  to  take 
part  in  a  discussion  presided  over  by  a  Lutheran  prince. 
On  the  Lutheran  side  appeared  Andrett  and  Lucas  Osi- 
andcr,  assisted  by  the  two  political  counsellors,  Hans 
Wolf  von  Anweil  and  Frederich  SchUtz ;  on  the  part 
of  the  Reformed,  Beza,  Abraham  Museums  (pastor  at 
Berne),  Anton  Fajus  (deacon  at  Geneva),  Peter  Hybner 
(professor  of  the  Greek  language  at  Berne),  Claudius 
Aiberius  (professor  of  philosophy  at  Lausanne),  and  the 
two  counsellors,  Samuel  Meyer,  of  Berne,  and  Anton 
Marisius,  of  Geneva.  The  colloquy  took  place  at  the 
castle  of  Mumpelgart,  March  21-26, 1586.  Beza  did  not 
succeed  in  arranging  that  a  protocol  of  the  discussion 
should  be  drawn  up,  and  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings 
led  subsequently  to  a  lengthy  controversy.  The  points 
of  the  controversy  were:  1,  the  Lord's  Supper;  2,  the 
person  of  Christ;  3,  images  and  ceremonies;  4,  bap- 
tism; 5,  election.  Beza,  who  had  only  intended  to  ar- 
gue on  the  first  point,  was,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
obliged  to  discuss  them  all  to  the  last,  on  which,  as  he 
had  foreseen,  the  possibility  of  a  compromise, was  still 
less  than  on  the  others.  He  declared  himself  ready  to 
yield  on  all  these  points  if  he  could  be  shown  by  Script- 
ure to  be  in  the  wrong.  And  re  ft,  it  is  said,  declared 
from  the  first— like  Luther  at  Marburg— that  he  would 
yield  nothing,  and  that  the  pure  doctrine  was  forever 
established  by  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  Both  par- 
ties afterwards  gave  different  versions  of  the  colloquy. 
The  Lutherans  published  the  Acta  Colloquii  Montisbel- 
Ugartensis  (Tubingen,  1587),  and  also  a  German  trans- 
lation of  it,  and  on  Epitome  colloquii  in  1588.  Beza 
defended  himself  in  the  Responsia  ad  acta  coll.  M,  (Ge- 
neva, 1587  and  1588;  German,  Heidelberg,  1588),  etc 
At  this  colloquy  both  parties  gave  each  other  their  doc- 
trines and  principles  in  writing.  See  Schweizer,  Gesch. 
der  rtformirten  Centraldogmen, i,  402  sq.,  501  sq.;  Her- 
zog,  ReaLEncyUopadie,  x,  89.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Mumpslmus  is  a  nickname  given  to  persons  ob- 
stinate in  religious  matters;  used  by  Henry  VIII  in 
Parliament,  and  founded  on  a  story,  related  by  Pace,  of 
a  priest  who  refused  to  abandon  the  practice  of  saying 
"quod  ore  mumpsimus,"  on  the  plea  that  he  could  not 
give  up  the  usage  of  thirty  years  for  any  correction. — 
Walcott,  Sac.  Archaofovy,  p.  394. 

Muncer.    See  MCnzer. 

Munda  cor  meum  (cleanse  my  heart")  is  the 


MUNDEN  ? 

technical  fiirm  designating  ■  prayer  mid  in  (he  high  man 
■if  Homan  Catholics,  after  t  he  reading  of  the  epistle  and 
ita  accompaniment.  The  position  of  the  priest  before 
the  altar  celebrating  solemn  max  is  Ken  in  the  engrav- 
ing below.  The  upper  part  represents  Chriab-Jiefore 
Pilate.  See  the  article  Mash,  and  fur  full  description 
of  the  service  at  mass,  Ikmum's  Romanitm,  cb.  xiv. 
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irl,  mil  envn  Vorhericktt  (ibid.  1710, 4b>>    See  Doring, 
GtUhrte  Theol  DtttttdtUndi,  a.  v. 

Mungor,  Philip,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  ill  South  BrimneM,  Mis,  in 

was  converted  in  1796:  entered  the  New  England 

ence  in  1802;  preached  in  the  itinerancy  thirty- 
are;  from  1836  to  1840  was  either  aupemumeraty 
irannuated,  and  died  Oct.  19, 1MB.  He  was  a  man 
'gy  and  method,  very  studious,  and  a  gifted  and 
successful  preacher.  He  preached  more  than  nine  thou- 
■'     iblyfort'     ~ 


eraiu 


Miinden,  Ciuimtiak,  a  German  Lutheran  di 
was  born  at  Burg,  on  the  isle  of  Femem,  Aug.  18, 
He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  at  Lllbeck ;  e 
cd  in  1701  the  University  of  Kiel,  where  he  studied 
theology,  and  relumed  hume  in  1704;  but 
for  knowledge  carried  him  in  Juno,  1705,  to  Lcipsic, 
where  be  was  permitted  to  lecture.  A  rumor  that 
Saxony  might  become  the  seat  of  war  between  Sweden 
and  Poland  drove  him  finally  to  Hanover,  and  he  was 
appointed  in  1708  teacher  of  Greek 

as  pastor  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Church  in  Giittin 
1725  he  was  appointed  licentiate  of  theology 
at  the  University  of  Holmsludf,  and  ' 


.  Hew. 
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Maine  Conference  Seminary;  and  a 

is  in  all  respects  very  exemplaiy  and 
useful.  See  Himitet  of  C<m/irenrt»,  iv,  150;  Stevens, 
Memariati  of  Methodum,  voL  i,  ch.  xv.     (G.L.T.) 

Muni,  a  Sanscrit  title,  denoting  a  holy  sage,  and 
applied  to  a  great  number  of  distinguished  personages, 
uppoaed  to  have  acquired,  by  dint  of  austerities,  mote 
r  lies  divine  faculties. 

Munich  Manuscript  (Codex  Monacexsis,  des- 
ignated as  X  of  the  Gospels)  is  a  valuable  folio  MS. 
of  the  end  of  the  9th  or  early  in  the  10th  century,  con- 
taining the  four  Gospels,  with  serious  defects,  and  a 
commentary  (chiefly  from  Cblysoalom),  surrounding 
and  inleispersed  wilh  the  text  of  all  but  Mark,  in  early 
cursive  letter.  The  very  elegant  uncials  are  small  anil 
uptight;  though  tome  of  them  are  compressed,  they 
seem  to  be  partial  imitations  of  very  early  copies.  Each 
page  has  two  columns  of  about  45  lines  each.     Then 

MS.  has  much  faded,  and  its  general  condition  is  bad. 
From  a  memorandum  in  the  beginning  we  And  that  it 
came  from  Kome  to  Engolstttdt,  and  that  it  was  at  Inns- 
pruck  in  1767 ;  from  Iiigolstkdt  it  was  taken  to  Landa- 
bi 1 1,  thence  to  Munich.  Grieabach  obtained  some  ex- 
tracts from  it  through  Dobrowsky;  Scholi  first  collated 
it,  Tischendorf  more  thoroughly,  and  Tregelles  com- 
pletely.—Scrivener,  Inlrod.  la  X.  T.  p.  118  sq.;  Tregel- 
les, in  Home's  lidrod,  iv,  196  sq.     See  Manubchipts, 
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tlic-Hain,  and  there  he  died,  Aug.  9,  11 
He  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  pulpit 

Si! "OmiSSSk.  h.  JS  o  k  s  i  c  i  n  "-  &  /v  a.  d  t  re  3f  a  h  JvY-ftVi 

in  constant  warfare  wilh  the  Koman  Catholics,  ^ 

whom  hegreatly  weakened  atFrankfurt  by  the   Bpa^mraof tha  O>oteiin»lenaahl  anka  rM,  O.U:  rioa  iufa 

frequent  examination  of  their  doctrines  and       UI,/j,„  ;','„,. ,'■£ »'a''n,,,'.'iii».w!'  1*w|**    •«(•*•»««    '  "" 

practices.  M  linden's  meat  important  works  are, 

Ditt.  de  n^Tn  ten,  rirc  de  n  demontlralica  (Lipsin-, 

1706,4to):— Progr.de  Uttrrii  Ifrertriti 


■a  oraeulum 


fc  lindieatiir,  nre  won  rnria  .ScnjWut 
loca  tnbMe  Ut<ulranl«r  (Wool  1712,  Bvo):— Brg 
Klecloralit  Ilarmoceratm  Ecdetim  miniitri  Epitlola  ad 
Jo.  Ft.  Baddtam  de  pUtUlarttm  ckaraetmbu*  (dotting. 
1724, 4to):— Pragr.  de  incrementii  sfurfii"  ezrgrtici  adhuc 
tptramiU  (Helmst.  1727,  4to):— Progr.  de  quavtiime,  aa 
ojieraj  prtlittiit  til,  theologiam,  quam  dktint  catuuticam, 
iwgul<iri«iidioinAcademiulr,,dtre?&bia.lT17,iUi):— 
JtUl.  exegetka  moralUde  litpi/iiia  CnriiSiantimm  prac- 
tice, ad  Ephea.  v  cum  xv  (ibid.  1728, 4to)  :—Din.  extge- 
liea  prior  de  dedic-.itumc  Evtmgelii  S.  Lucre,  cap.  i  cum 
i-iv  (ibid.  1728,  4to)  -.—Progr.  infill.  nrwrfl.  de  ciriale 
rciurrectionu  Chruti  ex  Pktt.  Hi, cap.  x  (ibid.  1729,4to)  : 
— Diiquiiilio  de  lAeologia  murali  in  tnifirtjlionidm  Wr- 
niootcia  a  dogmalica  Ihtohigia  rum  direltiinda  (ibid. 
1 730, 4to> ;— Erangeluche  Le'hrer,  alt  Kadifolger  Chruti 
(Frankf. a.  M.,  173U,  4to):—  Die  SekmaUalditeifH  Arti- 


Muniment  Chamber,  i.  t.  an  Eerieiiatlical  Rrg- 
itfer-houte  or  Trratttry,  is  a  room  used  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  charters,  fabric  and  matriculation  rolls, 
terriers,  and  registers.  At  Salisbury  it  is  detached,  on 
ihc  south  side  of  the  cathedral.  At  Chichester  it  was 
over  a  chapel  of  the  transept,  dedicated  to  the  Four 
Virgins,  and  at  a  later  date  next  to  the  chapter-house, 
and  furnished  with  a  sliding  poneL  At  Winchester 
and  New  College,  Oxford,  it  is  in  ■  tower,  as  at  St 
Martin  des  Champs,  Clugny,  and  Vaux  dca  Sonny. 
At  Fontenelle  it  was  over  the  church-porch,  as  now  at 
Peterborough.  Where  there  was  a  provost,  that  officer 
kept  the  key.  Muniments  are,  as  it  were,  the  defences 
ofChurchpruperly.— Wnlcoti,6'»ci'.^rcjlrHitooff,p.894. 

Munition  pS",  meltad;  Isa.  xxiii,  16;  usually 
rendered  "  stronghold"),  a  furtrcsa  on  a  rocky  eminence, 
such  as  those  to  which  David  resorted  for  safety  from 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  14) ;  especially  a  "  castle"  or  acrop- 
olis, as  of  Mount  Zion  (1  Chron.  xi,  7).  See  Fort.  In 
ancient  times  ever}'  city  was  located  upon  a  naturally 
strong  position  [see  City;  Hill],  and  served  itself  for 
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a  stronghold  (rn«a  W,  *>S2an  T»2P);  yet  in  the 
period  before  ;he  exile  among  the  Hebrews  particular 
strategic  points,  especially  on  the  frontier  and  in  low 
rmd  level  tracts,  were  more  strongly  and  systematically 
fortified  (1  Kings  xv,  17,  22;  2  Chron.  viii,  3;  xi,  5  sq.; 
xiv,  6  sq. ;  xxvi,  6 ;  xxvii,  4),  in  anticipation  of  sieges 
(2  Chron.  xvii,  2),  which,  by  reason  of  the  more  strenu- 
ous warfare,  still  oflener  took  place  in  po9t-exiiian  times 
(see  1  Mace,  iv,  61;  xii,  35;  xiii,  30;  xiv,  83  sq.  [xv, 
39]),  when  the  residences  of  Palestine  were  distributed 
in  citadels,  walled  towns,  and  open  villages.  First  of 
all,  strongholds  were  surrounded  by  one  or  more  (2 
Chron.  xxxii,  5)  walls  (rmin),  which  were  sometimes 
very  thick  (Jer.  li,  58),  and  were  furnished  with  battle- 
ments (niSO, 2  Chron. xxvi,  15;  Zeph.  i,  16;  or  n1?H3U, 
Isa.  liv,  12),  parapet,  and  towers  (Da4^23, 2  Chron.  xiv, 
7 ;  xxxii,  5 ;  1  Mace,  v,  65 ;  comp.  Ezek.  xxvi,  4 ;  xxvii, 
11;  Jer.  li,  12;  Zeph.  ii,  14;  Judith  i,  3),  and  were 
closed  by  powerful  (in  Babylon  iron-bound,  Isa.  xiv,  2 ; 
Herod,  i,  179)  and  strictly  guarded  (1  Kings  iv,  13)  gates 
(q.  v.).  Over  these  last  were  placed  watch-towers  (2 
Sam.  xiii,  34;  xviii,  24,  33;  2  Kings  ix,  17;  2  Chron. 
xxvi,  9 ;  comp.  Homer,  77.  iii,  145, 154).  See,  generally, 
2  Chron.  xiv,  7.  Around  the  wall  lay  the  b^H  (2  Sam. 
xx,  15;  Isa.  xxvi,  1 ;  Nah.  iii,  8;  1  Kings  xxi,  23),  ap- 
parently a  moat  with  a  rampart,  but  according  to  Kim- 
chi  a  small  outer  wall  (fHsd  12).  See  Tiikxch. 
There  were  also  watch-towers  and  forts  (rviw^a)  in 
the  open  field  (2  Kings  xviii,  8,  2  Chron.  xxvii,  4),  as 
well  as  castles  in  and  at  the  cities  for  a  final  refuge 
(Judg.  ix,  51  sq.).  The  most  important  fortress  of  Pal- 
estine in  all  ancient  times  was  Jerusalem  (q.  v.).  Other 
strong  castles,  especially  for  the  protection  of  the  bor- 
ders, were,  in  the  closing  period  of  Jewish  history,  Al- 
exandrium  (Joseph us,  A  nt,  xiii,  46,  3),  Machssrus,  Ma- 
sada,  Hyrcania  (comp.  Joseph  us,  Ant.  xiii,  16),  Hero- 
diura  (ib.  xv,  9, 4 ;  War,  i,  21, 10),  etc.  Thpy  were  usu- 
ally located  on  hills  (.4  nt.  xiv,  6, 2).  Caves  and  chasms 
in  rocks  were  the  first  natural  fastnesses  (Judg.  ix,  2). 
See  Cave. 

The  reduction  (comp.  "HX,  ^X3)  of  strong  places,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  retreated  on  the  invasion  of  an 
enemy  (Jer.  viii,  14),  began,  after  a  demand  to  capitu- 
late (DeuL  xx,  10 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xviii,  17  sq.),  with 
the  demarcation  of  a  line  of  circumvallation  (nix's 
ri93,  Eccles.  ix,  14;  p?*l  1133,  2  Kings  xxv,  1;  Jer. 
vi,  6;  Iii,  4;  Ezek.  iv,  2;  xvii,  17,  etc.),  and  throwing 
up  a  bank  (nbb"iO  r\V3,  2  Sam.  xx,  15;  2  Kings  xix, 
82;  Isa.  xxvii*  33;  Hab.  i,  10;  Jer.  vi,  6;  Ezek.  iv,  2; 
xvii,  17 ;  xxvi,  8 ;  1  Mace,  xi,  20 ;  xiii,  43 ;  comp.  Jo- 
seph us,  Ant.  xiii,  10, 2),  and  next  proceeded  by  the  em- 
ployment of  beleaguering  engines  Qirjxavai,  1  Mace 
xi,  20,  i.  e.  battering-rams,  D^S,  Ezek.  iv,  2;  xxi,  27; 
comp.  Josephus,  War,  iii,  9;  Vitruv.  x,  19),  with  which 
a  breach  was  effected  (Ezek.  xxi,  27.  A  description  of 
the  customary  Roman  machinm  obsidionales,  which  Ti- 
tus used — but  for  a  long  time  in  vain — in  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  [Josephus,  War,  v,  6,  2  sq. ;  9,  2;  vi,  2,  3, 
etc],  is  given  by  Ammian.  MarceL  xxiti,  4.  On  the 
Roman  arits  especially,  see  Josephus,  War,  iii,  7,  19). 
A  simpler  operation  was  to  set  the  fort  on  fire,  and  thus 
destroy  at  once  both  it  and  the  besieged  (Judg.  ix,  49). 
As  an  example  of  undermining  the  walls,  Jer.  li,  58  is 
adduced  only  by  a  gloss  in  the  Sept.  and  Vulg. ;  in  later 
times  this  process  becomes  clearer  (Josephus,  War,  ii, 
17, 8 ;  comp.  Dio  Cass.  Ixix,  12 ;  Veget.  Mil.  iv,  24).  The 
demolition  of  the  aqueducts  is  once  mentioned  (Judith 
vit,  6).  For  defence  the  besieged  were  accustomed  not 
only  to  shoot  darts  from  the  walls  (2  Sam.  xi,  24),  hut 
also  to  hurl  large  stones  and  beams  (Judg.  ix,  53;  2 
Sam.  xi,  21 ;  Josephus,  War,  v,  8,  3;  G,  3),  and  even  to 
pour  down  boiling  oil  (Josephus,  War,  iii,  7,  28) ;  in 
later  times  they  used  stinging-machines  (nishvn,  2 


Chron.  xxvi,  15;  Dio  Cass,  lxvi,  41).  Also  by  skilfully, 
managed  sorties,  which  were  disguised  by  mines  (Jose- 
phus, Ant,  xiv,  16,  2;  War,  v,  11,  4,  etc),  they  strove 
(especially  by  burning  the  siege-works)  to  break  the 
siege  (1  Mace  vi,  3 ;  Josephus,  War,  v,  C,  6 ;  11,  5 ;  vi% 
6,  4),  and  for  this  purpose  they  watched  the  enemy  by 
sentinels  posted  on  the  walls  (Josephus,  War,  v,  2,  5). 
The  Israelites  were  enjoined  to  spare  fruit-trees  when 
they  laid  siege  to  a  city  (DeuL  xx,  19  sq.;  yet  see  2 
Kings  iii,  25 ;  comp.  Michaelis,  Mos.  Recht,  i,  378  sq.). 
The  beleaguering  of  strongholds  was  sometimes  carried 
on  for  a  long  time  (so  Hyrcanus  was  able  to  reduce  Sa- 
maria only  after  an  investment  of  a  whole  year,  Jose- 
phus, Ant.  xiii,  10,  3),  and  brought  upon  the  besieged 
(even  when  they  had  provisioned  themselves  before- 
hand, 1  Mace,  xiii,  3)  so  severe  a  famine  (2  Kings  vi, 
25  sq. ;  1  Mace  vi,  53  sq. — but  of  a  lack  of  water  in  be- 
sieged places  there  is  seldom  any  mention  [see  Josephus, 
War,  iii,  7, 12;  Ant.  xiv,  14,  6],  probably  owing  to  the 
copious  cisterns  usually  at  hand)  that  they  were  often 
obliged  to  resort  to  very  unusual  (comp.  Judith  xi,  11) 
and  even  nauseous  means  of  subsistence  (2  Kings  vi,  25, 
29;  xviii,  27;  Lam.  iv,  10;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  10,  2; 
War,  v,  10,  3 ;  13, 7 ;  vi,  3,  3 ;  comp.  Barhcbr.  Chron.  p. 
149,  488).  But  the  garrison  sometimes  contrived  inge- 
niously to  conceal  from  the  besiegers  the  food  and  pro- 
visions brought  into  the  city  (Josephus,  War,  iii,  7, 12). 
Obstinate  fortresses  were  taken  by  storm  (comp.  I  Mace 
v,  51),  and  the  houses  were  razed  to  the  ground  (Judg. 
ix,  45;  1  Mace  v,  52 ;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  10,  3.  Occa- 
sionally the  plough  was  passed  over  the  site  of  a  capt- 
ured town  laid  in  ashes,  Horace,  Od.  i,  16,  21;  Senec 
Clement,  i,  26;  but  Mic  iii,  12  has  no  such  allusion), 
the  inhabitants  massacred,  manacled,  and  reduced  to 
slavery  (Judg.  i,  25;  1  Mace  v,  52;  comp.  2  Mace  v, 
13  sq. ;  x,  17, 23).  See  Siege.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
enemy  usually  spared  such  places  as  surrendered  (I 
Mace  xiii,  43  sq.).  Citadels  which  had  never  been 
captured  were  called  in  Oriental  phrase  virgins  (see  Ge- 
senius,  J  eta.  i,  736). — Winer,  i,  371.  See  Fortifica- 
tion. 

Mnwlr,  Salomon,  a  Jewish  writer  of  great  celeb- 
rity, one  of  the  most  famous  Shemitic  scholars  and  Ori- 
entalists of  our  century,  was  born  at  Gross-Glogau,  in 
Prussian  Silesia,  probably  iu  1802,  though  some  put  it 
1805  and  1807.  When  fifteen  years  of  age  he  left  his 
native  place  for  Berlin,  where  he  studied  under  the  fa- 
mous philologist  Buttmann  at  the  gymnasium  of  the 
"  Gray  Cloister,"  and  then  attended  lectures  at  the  uni- 
versity. From  Berlin  he  went  to  Bonn,  where  the  Ar- 
abic scholar  Freytag  lectured,  and  under  his  guidance 
he  took  up  the  study  of  Arabic.  Iu  order  to  complete  his 
studies  he  went  in  the  autumn  of  1829  to  Paris,  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  Abel  Remusat,  Eu- 
gene Bournouf,  and  Chezy,  who  soon  became  his  friends, 
and  by  whose  assistance  he  completed  his  studies  in  the 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit,  In  1835  he  visited  Eng- 
land, and  spent  some  time  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
collecting  materials  for  an  edition  of  Maimonides's  cele- 
brated work,  Mortk  Nebuchim  (Guide  of  the  Erring). 
Some  essays  which  he  wrote  for  the  Journal  A  siutique 
and  the  Dictionnairt  des  Sciences  philosophiques  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  learned  world,  and  in  1840  he  was 
appointed  deputy-keeper  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the 
Royal  Library  of  Paris.  In  the  same  year  Munk  was 
invited  to  accompany  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and  M.  Cre- 
mieux  to  the  East,  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Jews  of 
Damascus,  to  which  he  gladly  consented,  and  secured 
while  in  Egypt  many  interesting  MSS.  in  Arabic  relat- 
ing to  the  early  literature  of  the  Karaites,  and  other 
subjects  of  early  Arabic  literature.  On  his  return  he 
devoted  himself  so  assiduously  to  his  Arabic  studies  that 
he  eventually  lost  his  eyesight,  and  from  1852  was  en- 
tirely blind.  He  had  to  relinquish  his  office  in  the  li- 
brary, and  lived  in  retirement  until  1865,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded M.  Kenan  as  professor  of  Shemitic  languages  an 
the  College  of  France,    On  Feb.  I  he  delivered  his  in- 
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augural  address,  Court  de  langues,  Hebrafque,  Chalda- 
fyue,  et  St/riaque,  All  scholars  of  France  were  elated 
at  the  appointment,  even  those  who  regretted  the  depo- 
sition of  Renan.  The  clergy  also,  Protestants  as  well 
as  Roman  Catholics,  hailed  the  choice  with  joy.  The 
Union,  well  known  for  its  ultramontane  tendencies, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  supposed  to  favor  a  Jew- 
ish incumbent  in  the  chair  just  made  vacant  by  a  Ra- 
tionalist, thus  commented :  "A  weak,  blind  man,  who 
only  by  the  sense  of  touch  can  build  up  the  world  of  his 
thoughts,  traverses  the  centuries  of  nations,  cities,  id- 
ioms. What  a  spiritual  power !  He  is  an  ornament  to 
science,  for  he  teaches  the  scholar  how  to  love.  France 
possesses  in  him  the  greatest  philologist,  and  though  a 
mysterious  decision  of  a  kind  Providence  has  robbed 
him  of  his  physical  light,  the  renown  which  he  has 
gained,  and  the  greater  name  which  he  will  yet  earn, 
are  sure  to  shine  in  splendor  for  all  times,  and  the  light 
which  he  has  shed  into  the  darkness  of  Phoenician 
knowledge  will  never  die  out."  But  he  soon  after  died, 
Feb.  6,  1867,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him.  Munk 
was  an  authority  in  the  field  of  Oriental  languages,  and 
his  works  will  always  be  highly  esteemed.  His  princi- 
pal publications  arc,  Inflexions  sur  k  culte  des  undent 
Ilebreux,  dans  ses  rapports  avec  let  autre*  culies  de  Van- 
tiquite  (Reflections  upon  the  worship  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews, in  its  connection  with  the  other  worships  of  an- 
tiquity) (Paris,  1833) :— Notice  sur  Rabbi  Saadia  Goon 
et  sa  version  A  rabe  oTIsaie,  etc  (ibid.  1838) :— Notice  sur 
Joseph  ben-Jehoudah,  etc  (ibid.  1842)  i—Commentaire  de 
R.  Tanhoum  de  Jerusalem  sur  le  Here  de  Habakkuck, 
etc  (ibid.  1843) :— V Inscription  Phomicienne  de  Mar- 
seille, etc  (ibid.  1847) : — Palestine,  description  geogra- 
phique,  historique,  et  archeologique  (ibid.  1845 ;  Germ, 
transl.  by  Prof.  M.  A.  Levy,  Leipsic,  1871-72,  2  vols.): 
—  Notice  sur  Aboul-walid  Mencan  ibn  Djana%  etc. 
(ibid.  1850): — Melanges  de  philosophic  Juive  et  A  rabe 
(ibid.  1849)  *,  a  part  of  which,  the  Esquisse  historique  de 
la  philosophic  chez  Us  Juifs,  has  been  transl.  into  Ger- 
man by  B.  Beer  (Leipsic,  1852):  —  but  Munk 'a  chef- 
d'oeuvre  is  his  Moreh  Nebuchim  of  Moses  Maimonides 
(q.  v.)  in  Arabic  and  French,  with  critical,  literary,  and 
explanatory  notes,  under  the  title  Le  guide  des  egaris, 
traite  de  thiologie  et  de  philosophic  (vol.  i-iii,  Paris,  1856- 
66).  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  ii,  407;  Frankel,  Monats- 
schrif),  1867,  p.  120-123,  453-459;  Geiger,  Jild.  Zeit- 
schAj),  1867,  p.  1-16;  Journal  Asiatique,  July,  1867; 
Etheridge,  Introduct.  to  Ifrbr.  Literal,  p.  482  sq. ;  Grfitz, 
Gesch.  d  Juden,  xi,  538,  540,  545;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Juden. 
u.  s.  Sekten,  iii,  363,  364 ;  Cassel,  LeitfadenJUr  Gesch.  u. 
Literat.  p.  115, 117 ;  Erenthcil,  Judische  Charakterbilder 
(Pesth,  1867,  8vo),  p.  94-106;  Judisches  Athenaum,  p. 
168  sq. ;  Lewes,  Hist,  of  Philos.  vol.  ii ;  Ueberweg,  Hist. 
o/Philos.  i,  109  sq.,  421.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Muukhouae,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  divine 
of  some  note,  flourished  near  the  opening  of  this  centu- 
ry. He  was  vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  died  about  1811.  He. 
was  noted  as  a  pulpit  orator,  but  his  sermons,  of  which 
several  series  have  been  published  (Lond.  1799,  8vo; 
1802,  8vo;  Twenty-six  Occas.  Discourses,  1805,  3  vols. 
8vo;  1808,3  vols.  8vo;  1813, 8vo),  indicate  that  he  was 
not  a  powerful  speaker,  but  an  able  writer  and  a  good 
Biblical  scholar.  See  London  Monthly  Review,  lvi,  233 ; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. 

Munoz,  JBgidiuB,  Anti-pope,  was  born  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century.  In  consequence  of  the 
election  of  pope  Martin  V  by  the  Council  of  Constance, 
the  Church  had  again  a  chief,  but  notwithstanding 
Peter  de  Luna  continued  to  play  at  the  castle  of  Pen- 
iscola  the  part  of  pope.  He  only  counted,  however,  a 
small  circle  of  adherents.  When  Peter  de  Luna  died 
in  1424,  iEgidius  Munoz  was  elected  anti-pope  under  the 
name  of  Clement  Y11I,  and  he  continued  in  his  office 
till  July  26, 1429,  when  he  resigned.  In  return  for  his 
resignation,  the  bishopric  of  Majorca  was  given  to  him. 
See  Clement  VIII;  Martin  V. 


Mufios,  Juan  Baptista,  a  Spanish  historian  and 
philosophical  writer,  was  born  in  1745  at  Muleros,  near 
Valencia.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at 
the  university,  and  disestablished  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy, which  had  hitherto  reigned  supreme  iu  Spain. 
Later  he  became  cosmographer  of  the  Indies,  and  un- 
dertook by  order  of  the  king  a  history  of  America,  of 
which  he  lived  to  publish  only  one  volume.  He  died 
in  1799.  His  works  of  interest  to  the  theological  stu- 
dent are,  De  recto  Philosophies  recentis  in  Thtologia  Usu 
Dissertatio: — De  Scriptorum  Gentilium  Lectione: — In- 
stitution** Philosophic*. 

Munro,  John,  a  Scotch  minister,  who  did  much  to 
advance  in  the  "  Far  North"  the  interests  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  was  born  in  Ross-shire,  about  1768, 
of  humble  but  honorable  parentage.  John's  father  died 
while  he  was  yet  a  lad,  and  the  care  of  a  large  house- 
hold was  his  early  prospect.  H is  mother,  a  pious  woman, 
was  anxious  that  John  should  follow  his  father's  footsteps 
in  all  Christian  work,  and  therefore  devoted  much  of  her 
time  to  his  religious  training.  His  secular  educational 
advantages  were  few,  and  he  was  early  obliged  to  learn 
a  trade  for  his  own  and  his  family's  support.  When 
working  as  a  journeyman  carpenter  he  conceived  the 
plan  of  entering  the  work  of  the  holy  ministry,  and  while 
residing  at  Aberdeen  he  spent  his  evenings  in  study,  ac- 
quiring especially  some  knowledge  of  the  languages.  He 
finally  entered  the  university,  and  after  going  through  a 
course  in  literature  and  divinity  was  licensed  to  preach. 
In  1806  he  went  to  Caithness  to  take  charge  of  the  Ach- 
reny  mission,  at  that  time  including  the  three  preach- 
ing stations  of  Achreny,  Halsary,  and  Halladale,  and  ex- 
tending over  about  twenty  miles  of  hill  country  destitute 
of  roads.  He  had  labored  here  for  ten  years  with  great 
success  when  he  was  called  to  the  Edinburgh  Gaelic 
chapel,  and,  accepting  the  place,  he  occupied  it  until 
1825,  when  he  was  presented  to  the  parish  church  of 
Halkirk,  and  there  he  distinguished  himself  by  great 
devotion  to  his  people  and  close  application  to  pulpit 
preparation,  so  that  his  sermons  attracted  all  classes  of 
society,  even  the  most  cultured,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
ficiencies in  his  own  culture  for  want  of  early  advanta- 
ges. Said  one  of  his  contemporaries:  "His  ministra- 
tions were  highly  acceptable  to  his  hearers.  They  could 
not  fail  to  recognise  iu  them  the  instructions  and  exhor- 
tations of  a  man  of  God,  who'  knew  and  felt  the  truth 
and  loved  their  souls.  He  evidently  spoke  from  the 
heart — spoke  what  he  believed — what  his  own  soul  was 
full  of,  and  was  daily  feeding  on  with  delight."  He 
died  April  1, 1847,  at  Thurso,  while  in  attendance  on  a 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Caithness,  to  which  he  be- 
longed. "  Munro  in  personal  appearance  was  not  above 
the  middle  height,  but  of  portly  figure,  and  fair  com- 
plexioned,  his  countenance  beaming  with  benevolence. 
That  his  mental  power — although  not  his  predominant 
feature — was  uncommon  was  evident  from  the  position, 
weight,  and  influence  he  attained  in  the  ministerial  of- 
fice." See  Auld,  Ministers  and  Men  of  the  Far  North 
(1868),  p.  74-99.     (J.H.W.) 

Mttnacher,  Wilhklm,  an  eminent  German  theolo- 
gian, was  born  at  Hcrsfeld  March  11, 1766,  where  his 
father  was  metropolitan  and  first  preacher.  •  After  study- 
ing in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  he  continued 
his  studies  at  Marburg.  In  1785  he  became  his  father's 
assistant,  and  in  1789  succeeded  him  as  preacher  at 
Hersfeld.  In  1792  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Marburg,  and  member  of  the  consistory,  which 
positions  he  held  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died 
July  28, 1814.  Dr.MUnscher  was  classed  by  his  coun- 
trymen with  Michaelis,  Doderlein,  Planck,  and  others 
who  stood  on  middle  ground  between  the  ancient,  pure 
Lutheranism  and  the  modern  neology  of  Germany.  He 
wrote,  JIandbuch  der  christUch.  Dogmengeschichte  (1797, 
4  vols.),  which  went  through  three  editions,  and  was 
republished  under  the  editorship  of  Coin  and  Neu- 
decker  in  1832-38,  at  Cassel  '.—Lehrbuch  der  ahristlichen 
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Rirchengesch.  (Marburg,  1804):  —  Abriss  der  Dogmen- 
geschichte  (1811,  and  often  since;  published  also  in  this 
country  in  an  English  dress  [New  Haven,  1830]) : — also 
numerous  historical  articles  in  Henke's  Magazin,  Staud- 
lin's  Beitrage,  and  Gaoler's  Journal: — Predigfen  (Marb. 
1803)  i—Politische  Predigfen  (Marb.  1813).  MUnscher's 
great  work  (Dogmengeschichte)  is  thus  spoken  of  by  C. 
F.  L.  Simon,  in  his  Continuation  of  Nbsselt's  Guide  to 
the  Literature  of  Theology  (§  299) :  "  The  author  has 
happily  combined  the  chronological  order  with  that  of 
the  relations  of  things ;  and  the  whole  work  is  distin- 
guished alike  for  the  persevering,  learned,  and  criti- 
cal industry  manifested  in  collecting  the  materials,  and 
for  the  Bolidity  and  independence  of  judgment  with 
which  they  arc  methodically  arranged  and  agreeably 
expressed."  He  adds, "  The  same  commendation  is  due 
to  the  author's  Elements  of  Dogmatic  History."  Brett- 
Bchncider,  in  his  Entwichelung  der  Dogmatik  (p.  99,  2d 
cd.),  says  of  the  Manual,  "It  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
best  work  on  the  subject."  See  Wachler,  Ueb.  Dr.  Wilr 
helm  Munscher  (Frankf.  1814) ;  Christian  Examiner  and 
General  Review,  1830  (iv),  p.  182.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Munsey,  Thomas  K.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  born  in  Giles  County,  Va., 
Sept.  7, 1816.  He  was  converted  and  joined  the  Church 
when  eighteen  years  old,  and  had  a  strong  desire  to  en- 
ter the  ministry  at  once,  but  his  education  was  so  lim- 
ited that  he  found  it  necessary  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  great  work.  He  spent  one  year  in  Emory  and 
Henry  college,  and  taught  one  year  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses. At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  joined  the  Hol- 
stcin  Conference,  and  continued  an  acceptable  member 
till  his  death.  H is  first  charge  was  the  Rogersville  Cir- 
cuit, which  contained  twenty-eight  appointments.  His 
labors  continued  for  six  years,  when  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  rest.  From  this  time  he  became  a 
sufferer,  but  whenever  sufficiently  strong  he  was  found 
laboring  in  the  cause  he  loved  so  welL  While  he  was 
<tfi  the  Athens  District  in  1867  his  health  gave'  way 
entirely,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  work.  He 
held  a  superannuated  relation  to  the  Conference  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  July  4, 1872.  See  Minutes  of 
A  mu  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  1873. 

Munalnger,  Johann,  a  German  theologian  of  the 
14th  century,  is  noted  in  ecclesiastical  history  on  ac- 
count of  the  part  he  took  in  the  Sacramcntarian  con- 
troversy of  his  time.  He  was  rector  of  the  school  in 
Ulm  in  A.D.  1385,  but  was  ejected  because  of  his  decla- 
rations, "  Corpus  Christ i  non  est  Deus.  Nulla  creatura 
est  adoranda  adorationc  qua  Deus  debet  adorari,  adora- 
tion e  scil.  latriso:  hyper aulia  debetur  creature  excel- 
lent, sicut  est  caro  Christi,  b.  Virgo,"  etc  He  main- 
tained further, "  Hostia  consecrata  non  est  Deus ;  Deus 
est  sub  hostia  consecrata,  corpus  ejus,  sanguis  et  ani- 
ma;"  namely,  "per  hostia m  intelligo  accidentia  qua 
sunt  in  pane,  rotunditatem  videlicet,  saporem  et  gravi- 
tatem."  He  denied  the  propriety  of  calling  the  hostia 
the  corpus  Christi, "  quia  accidentia  visa  non  sunt  cor- 
pus Christi,  licet  intus  sit  corpus  Christi;1'  therefore  it 
was  better  to  say,  "hie  esse  corpus  Christi  sub  specie 
pan  is."  Munsinger,  it  is  seen  then,  only  objected  to 
considering  the  visible  bread  to  be  Christ  himself;  but 
by  no  means  denied  that  Christ  should  be  prayed  to, 
sub  specie  poms,  and  hence  his  propositions  were  ap- 
proved by  both  the  universities,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Dominicans  had  ousted  him  as  a  heretic.  See  Fla- 
cius,  CatuL  testium  veritatis,  No.  315,  and  elsewhere; 
Schelhorn,  Amamtates  literaria,  viii,  611 ;  L  c.  xi,  222 ; 
G»eseler,  Eccles.  Hist,  iii,  186,  note. 

Munaon,  Eneas,  M.D.,  a  Christian  physician,  was 
born  in  New  Haven  June  24,  1734;  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1753 ;  and,  after  having  been  a  tutor,  became 
a  chaplain  in  the  army  in  1755  on  Long  Island.  Ill- 
health  induced  him  to  study  medicine.  He  practiced 
physic  at  Bedford  in  1756,  and  removed  in  1760  to  New 


Haven,  where  he  died,  June  16, 1826,  in  high  repute  at 
a  physician.  Of  the  medical  society  of  Connecticut  he 
was  the  president.  He  was  a  man  of  piety  from  an  early 
period  of  his  life.  At  the  bedside  of  his  patients  he  was 
accustomed  to  commend  them  to  God  in  prayer.  It  was 
with  joyous  Christian  hope  that  this  venerable  old  man 
went  down  to  the  dead. 

Munson,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
in  New  Jersey  in  1783.  But  little  is  known  of  his  early 
history,  save  that  in  1808  the  family  removed  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  settled  near  Greensburg, 
Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.  In  the  academy  of  that  place 
he  received  a  fair  education*,  studied  theology  privately; 
was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1817 ;  and  in  1818  installed 
pastor  of  the  congregations  of  Plain  Grove  and  Centre, 
Pa.  In  1838  he  was  relieved  from  the  former,  and  gave 
alibis  attention  to  the  latter  charge,  where  he  labored  till 
1859,  when  he  resigned.  He  subsequently  removed  to 
London,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.,  where  he  died,  Dec.  18, 1866. 
Mr.  Munson  was  a  man  of  superior  intellect,  lie  was 
a  great  reader,  especially  of  standard  works,  such  as 
Bates,  Edwards,  etc.  As  a  theologian  he  was  able, 
being  familiar  with  all  the  great  questions  in  contro- 
versy between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians.  His 
preaching  was  mostly  textual.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  HisU 
A  Imanac,  1867,  p.  183.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Hflunson,  Samuel,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
born  March  23, 1804,  at  New  Sharon,  Me.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Bowdoin  College  in  1829 ;  and  having  entered 
the  ministry  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  mis- 
sionary, offered  his  services  to  the  American  Board,  and 
was  sent  with  the  Rev.  Henry  Lyman  to  Sumatra  and 
the  neighboring  isles.  They  sailed  for  Batavia  June 
10,  1833,  in  which  place  they  remained  until  April, 
1834,  when  they  sailed  to  Nyas,  thence  to  Tappanooly. 
Having  obtained  servants  and  guides,  they  started  to 
visit  the  Batta  region,  but  were  murdered  by  the  na- 
tives, April  28, 1834.  See  Sprague,  A  nnals  A  mer.  Pul- 
pit, ii,  747 ;  American  Missionary  Memorial, s.  v. 

Munster,  Protestant  Revolt  at.  See  Ana- 
baptists. 

Munster,  Sebastian,  a  German  theologian  and 
Hebraist,  who  identified  himself  with  the  Reformers, 
but  exerted  an  influence  only  as  a  scholar,  was  born  in 
1489  at  Ingelheim,  in  the  Palatinate.  At  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  went  to  Tubingen,  where  Stapfer  and  Reuch- 
lin  became  his  teachers.  He  then  joined  the  Order  of 
the  Franciscans;  but,  brought  in  contact  with  Luther, 
he  quitted  the  convent  and  embraced  Protestantism. 
He  was  elected  professor  of  Hebrew  and  theology  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  and  subsequently  at  that  of 
Basle,  where  he  died  of  the  plague  in  1552.  Besides 
being  an  eminent  Hebraist,  he  was  also  an  excellent 
mathematician ;  yet  his  erudition  is  hardly  more  praised 
by  his  contemporaries  than  his  modesty.  His  tomb- 
stone bears  the  inscription,  "Gcrraanorum  Esdras  hie 
Straboque  conditur."  He  was  a  sweet-tempered,  pa- 
cific, studious,  retired  man,  who  wrote  a  great  number 
of  books,  but  never  meddled  in  controversy;  all  which 
considered,  his  going  early  over  to  Luther  must  seem 
somewhat  extraordinary.  And  yet  he  was  one  of  the 
first  who  attached  himself  to  Luther ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  done  it  with  little  or  none  of  that  zeal  which  dis- 
tinguished the  early  Reformers,  for  he  never  concerned 
himself  with  their  disputes,  but  shut  himself  up  in  his 
study,  and  busied  himself  in  such  pursuits  as  were  most 
agreeable  to  his  humor;  and  these  were  the  Hebrew 
and  other  Oriental  languages,  the  mathematics,  and 
natural  philosophy.  His  works  are,  Biblia  Jlebraica 
Charactere  SinguUiri  apud  Judeeos  Cermanos  in  usu 
recepto,  cum  Latino,  planeque  Nova  Translation*,  ad- 
jectis  insuper  e  Rabbinorum  Commentariis  A  nnotationi- 
bus,  etc  (Basle,  1534-35,  fol. ;  reprinted  in  2  vols.  foL 
in  1546,  with  considerable  additions  and  corrections). 
This  version  is  considered  much  more  faithful  and  ex- 
act than  those  of  Pagninus  and  Arias  Montanus,  and 
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his  notes  are  generally  approved,  though  he  dwells  a 
little  too  long  upon  the  comments  of  the  rabbins.  For 
this  version  he  received  the  appellation  of  "  the  Ger- 
man Esdras :" — Grammatica  Chaldaica  (4  to) : — Dictio- 
narium  Chaldaicum  non  tarn  ad  Chaldaicos  interpreter 
quum  ad  Rabbinorum  intelligenda  Commentaria  necessa- 
rium  (4to) : —  Dictionarium  TrUingue  (Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  foL) : — Captivitates  Judasorum  incerti  au- 
toris  (Hebrew  and  Latin,  8vo):  —  Calcndarium  bibl. 
Hebr.,ex  I/ebrceorum  penetralibus  editum: — Higgaion, 
logica  R.  Simeonis,  Laiine  versa: — Institution**  Gram- 
maticoe  in  Hebr*  linguam : — Grammatica  Ebrma: — In- 
stitutio  elem.  Gramm.  1/ebr.: — Hebraica  Institutions : 
— Catahgus  omnium  praceptorum  legit  Mosaica,  qua 
ab  Hebrais  sexcenta  et  octodecies  numerantur,  cum  suc- 
cincta  Rabbinorum  expositione  et  addition*  traditionum, 
etc  (Hebrew  and  Latin,  8vo) : — Organum  Uranicum ; 
theorica  omnium  planetarum  motus,  canones  (fol.): — 
Cosmographia  Universalis  (1544,  fol.,  translated  into 
German,  French,  Italian,  English,  Bohemian,  and  other 
languages).  It  is  one  of  the  first  universal  geographies 
published  iu  modern  times,  and  is  remarkably  well  ex- 
ecuted considering  the  age  in  which  it  was  written. 
The  author  is  most  diffuse  in  treating  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  He  gives  a  description  of  the  principal 
towns,  their  history,  the  laws,  manners,  and  arts  of  the 
people;  the  remarkable  animals  of  the  country;  the 
productions  of  the  soil,  the  mines,  etc. ;  and  the  whole 
is  illustrated  by  wood-cuts,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author. 
Munster  mentions  several  learned  men  of  his  time  who 
furnished  him  with  an  account  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries, of  Sardinia,  the  Illyricum,  etc.  He  also  gives 
specimens  of  several  languages: — Rudimenta  mathema- 
tica  in  duos  libros  digesta: — Horologiographia  (being  a 
treatise  of  gnomonics).  Munster  also  translated  into 
Latin  several  works  of  the  learned  Hebrew  grammarian, 
Elias  Levita,  on  the  Massorah  and  on  Hebrew  gram- 
mar. He  also  wrote  notes  on  Pomponius  Mela  and 
Solinus.  His  commentaries  upon  several  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  inserted  among  the  Crifici  Sacri. 
See  Brucker,  Ehrentempel  der  teutschen  Gelehrsamkeit, 
p.  137  sq. ;  Schrockb,  Kirchengesch.  s,  d.  R*f.  v,  72,  92 
sq. ;  Adam,  Vita  Philos.  Germ.  p.  66  sq. ;  KosenmUller, 
Handb.  f  d.  Lit.  d.  bibL  Kritik  u.  Exegese,  v,  224  sq. ; 
Gieseler,  Eccies.  Hist.  (Harper's  ed.)  voL  iv.    (J.  H.W.) 

Munster,  SYNOD  OF,  is  the  name  of  an  indepen- 
dent body  of  Irish  Presbyterians,  consisting  of  a  few  con- 
gregations in  Dublin  and  the  south  of  Ireland,  who  se- 
ceded from  the  main  body  of  that  country.  They  are 
mainly  Unitarians  in  creed.  See  Killin's  Reid,  Hist. 
Presb.  Ch.  in  Ireland,  iii,  468-9, 488. 

Miinterf  Balthasar,  a  German  theologian,  noted 
as  a  pulpit  orator  and  scholar,  was  born  at  Ltlbeck 
March  24,  1735.  He  studied  theology  at  Jena,  was 
for  a  time  preacher  at  Gotha,  and  eventually  became 
celebrated  as  a  pulpit  orator  in  the  German  Church  of 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  where  he  removed  in  1765,  and 
as  the  editor  of  the  Bekehrungsgeschichte  of  count  Stru- 
ensee,  whom  he  had  attended  on  the  scaffold  (Copen- 
hagen, 1772 ;  English  translation,  entitled  A  Faithful 
Narrative  of  the  Conversion  and  Death  of  Count  Struen- 
see,  etc,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wendeborn  [2d  ed.  Lond. 
1774]).  MUnter  wrote  also  a  scries  of  hymns  (1772  and 
1774).     He  died  in  1793. 

MUnter,  Friedrich  Christian  Karl  Hein- 
rich,  a  theologian,  Orientalist,  and  archaeologist  who 
gained  great  celebrity  in  Denmark,  which  became  his 
country  by  adoption  (see  preceding  article),  was  the 
son  of  Balthasar,  and  born  at  Gotha,  Germany,  Oct 
14,  1761.  He  studied  at  Copenhagen  and  Gottingen, 
-and  in  1786  went  to  Italy.  After  his  return,  towards 
■the  end  of  1788,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
At  Copenhagen.  He  became  successively  co-director  .of 
the  Orphan  House  in  1805  and  bishop  of  Zealand  in 
1808.  He  died  April  9,  1830.  MUnter  wrote  a  number 
of  works  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical 


archeology,  and  yet  he  must  be  regarded  really  as  more 
important  as  a  savant  than  as  a  theologian.  He  found- 
ed the  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities  at  Copenhagen, 
and  left  a  valuable  collection  of  coins  and  archaeological 
works.  He  wrote,  MetriscAe  Uebersetzung  der  Ojfenba- 
rung  Johannis  (Copenh.  1784 ;  2d  ed.  1806) : — Nachrich- 
ten  u.  Sicilien  (Danish,  1788;  German,  1790,  2  vols.)  :— 
Die  Kirchlichen  A  Iterthumer  der  Gnostiher  (Ausb.  1790) : 
— Magazinfur  Kirchengesch.  u.  Kirchenrecht  des  Nord- 
ens  (Altona,  1792-96,  2  vols.)  -.—Statutenbuch  d.  Tempel- 
herrn  (Berl.  1794): — Vermischte  Beitrdge  z.  Kirchengc- 
schichte  (1798) : — Ilandbuch  der  altesten  christlichen  Dog- 
mengeschichte  (Gottingen,  1801 ;  by  Even,  1802, 2  vols.) : 
— Utttersuchungen  ii.  d.  Persepolitan.  Inschr\ften  (1800, 
1802) : — Versuch  ii.  d.  KeUfbrmigen  Inschriflen  in  Sici- 
lien (Copenh.  1802) :  —  Spuren  a'gyptischer  Religionsbe- 
grijfe  in  Sicilien  u.  d.  benachbarten  Inseln  (Prague,  1806) : 
—Religion  d.  Carthager  (Copenh.  181$;  2d  ed.  1821)  :— 
Antiquarische  Abhandlungen  (Copenh.  1816): — Miscel- 
lanea Hafnensia  theologici  et  pkilologici  argumenti  (Co- 
penh. 1816-25,  2  vols.): — Recherches  sur  Coriginc  des 
Ordres  de  chevalerie  de  Danemarc  (Copenh.  1822): — 
Kirchengesch.  v.  Danemarh  u.  Nortcegen  (Leips.  182S-34, 
3  vols.) : — Sinnbilder  v.  KunstvorsteUungen  d.  alien  Chris- 
ten (Altona,  1825) : — Her  Stern  der  Weisen  (Untersvchung 
iiber  das  Geburtsjahr  Christi)  (Copenh.  1827)  '.—Religion 
d.  Babylonier  (Copenh.  1827).  See  his  life  by  Mynster, 
first  in  Studien  v.  Krit.  1833,  i,  13-53 ;  and  later  in  book 
form  (Copenh.  1834). — Herzog,  Real-EncyJdop.  x,  98; 
Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Generate,  xxxvi,  954 ;  Pierer,  Uni- 
versal-Lex. xi,  544 ;  Biblical  Repos.  iv,  533.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Munthe,  Caspar  Friedrich,  a  Danish  scholar 
noted  for  his  researches  in  the  original  of  the  N.  T. 
Scriptures,  flourished  at  Copenhagen  as  professor  of 
Greek  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  centurv.  He  died  in 
1762.  He  wrote,  Observations  philologica  in  Sacros 
Novi  Testamenti  Libros,  ex  Diodoro  Siculo  collecta  (Co- 
penh. and  Leips.  1755, 8vo). 

Muntinghe,  Herman,  a  Dutch  theologian  of  some 
note,  flourished  as  professor  of  theology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Groningen  near  the  opening  of  this  century.  He 
died  April  24, 1824.  He  was  for  some  time  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Holland,  but  this  is  all  we  know 
of  his  personal  history.  As  an  author,  however,  he  is 
well  known  by  his  Pars  Theohgia  Christiana  Theore- 
tica  (Groning.  1801 ;  2d  ed.  1818-22, 2  vols.  8vo).  The 
first  volume  contains  a  compendious  system  of  theology ; 
the  second  a  succinct  account  of  the  leading  controver- 
sies with  regard  to  religious  doctrine,  with  copious  ref- 
erences in  each  to  Dutch,  German,  and  English  writers. 
Of  Dr.  Muntinghe's  other  works,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
mention  a  Latin  Outline  of  Church  History,  on  the  basis 
of  Schrockhs  Compendium,  and  a  voluminous  History 
of  Mankind,  to  which  frequent  reference  is  made  in  his 
Theology. 

Munton,  Anthony,  an  English  divine,  flourished 
near  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  as  curate  of  St.  An- 
drew's church,  Newcastle.  He  died  in  1755.  He  was 
noted  in  his  day  as  a  pulpit  orator  of  great  excellence 
and  power.  "  Some  of  his  sermons,"  says  a  contempo- 
rary, "would  be  pronounced  truly  excellent  by  every 
dispassionate  judge."  A  volume  of  Munton's  Sermons 
was  published  shortly  after  his  death  (Newcastle,  1756, 
8vo). 

Muntras,  mystic  verses  or  incantations  which  form 
the  grand  charm  of  the  Hindu  Brahmins.  They  oc- 
cupy a  very  prominent  place  in  the  Hind  A  religion. 
The  constant  and  universal  belief  is  that  when  the 
Brahmin  repeats  the  Mnntras  the  deities  must  come 
obedient  to  his  call,  agreeably  to  the  Sanscrit  verse: 
"  The  universe  is  under  the  power  of  the  deities,  the  de- 
ities are  under  the  power  of  the  Muntras,  the  Muntras 
are  under  the  power  of  the  Brahmins;  consequently 
the  Brahmins  are  gods."  The  Muntras  are  the  essence 
of  the  Vedas,  and  the  united  power  of  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva.    See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  499. 
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Mtrnna  ChriatL    See  Christ,  Offices  of. 

MUnser,  Thomas,  a  religious  enthusiast  and  fanat- 
c  of  the  great  Reformation  period,  was  born  at  Stolberg, 
in  the  Han,  about  1490.  Of  his  youth  we  know  little 
beyond  what  he  stated  himself  to  his  judges  at  the  time 
of  his  death  (Walch,  Luther's  Werke,  xvi,  158),  namely, 
that  he  had  resided  at  Aschersleben,  and  had  studied  at 
the  university  in  Halle,  and  had  taken  part  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  Ernest  II,  then  archbishop  of  Magde- 
Jurg. '  As  the  archbishop  died  in  1613,  this  indicates 
flow  early  MUnzer  began  to  be  connected  with  secret 
associations.  He  also  manifested  early  a  great  tenden- 
cy to  wandering  from  place  to  place  in  pursuance  of 
visionary  plans.  He  appears  to  have  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic-  soon  after  he  left  Halle;  at  least  we 
find  him  in  1515  with  the  degree  of  "  magister  artium" 
and  bachelor  of  theology.  He  then  acted  as  head  of  a 
school  at  Frohsen,  near  Aschersleben.  In  1517  he  ap- 
pears as  teacher  in  a  gymnasium  at  Brunswick,  then  at 
Stolberg  in  the  same  year,  and  again  at  Leipsic  in  1519. 
Next  he  was  made  chaplain  and  confessor  of  the  Ber- 
nardine  nunnery  of  Beutitz,  near  Weissenfels.  This  he 
left  in  1520,  and  was  made  preacher  of  the  church  of 
St  Mary,  at  Zwickau,  the  principal  church  in  the  place. 
His  very  first  sermon  there  (Rogation  Sunday,  1520) 
made  a  deep  impression,  and  brought  him  a  large  num- 
ber of  enemies  as  well  as  friends.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Reformation,  his  unquiet  spirit  made  him  side  at 
once  with  the  movement.  He  entered  into  communica- 
tion with  Luther,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
sturdiest  champions  of  reform.  But  he  only  understood 
the  negative  view  of  the  Reformer's  doctrines,  that 
which  overthrew  the  existing  form  of  clerical  life.  MUn- 
zer now  fearlessly  attacked  the  mendicant  orders,  which 
were  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity  at  Zwickau,  and  soon 
found  himself  involved  in  a  bitter  controversy  with  their 
defender,  brother  Tiburti  us  of  Weissenfels.  Both  parties 
had  adherents  among  the  population ;  yet  Munzer  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  ascendency  by  enlisting  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  most  influential  citizens,  who  had  often 
suffered  from  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  the  monks. 
Munzer,  however,  still  showed  some  moderation,  as  he 
declared  himself  ready  to  sabmit  to  the  decision  of  the 
bishop  of  Naumburg,  and  also  addressed  letters  of  justi- 
fication to  Luther.  Hardly  was  this  quarrel  over  (to- 
wards the  middle  of  1520),  when  Munzer  became  in- 
volved in  another.  In  the  same  church  of  St  Mary  to 
which  he  was  attached  was  another  priest  having  the 
same  functions,  and  who  had  been  installed  some  years 
before  Munzer.  This  priest  was  Dr.  Jobann  (Sylvius) 
Wildenauer,  a  native  of  £ger,  and  generally  known  as 
Egranus.  He  inclined  also  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, but  only  accepted  their  humanistic  conclu- 
sions, and  went  no  further  with  Munzer  than  condemn- 
ing the  ignorance  of  the  monks.  On  other  points  he 
sided  with  the  aristocracy  of  the  town,  and  his  private 
life  was  not  above  reproach.  He  was  vain,  conceited, 
and  much  given  to  advancing  paradoxical  theories.  He 
and  Munzer  soon  began  to  quarrel,  and  in  November, 
1520,  they  had  already  arrived  at  the  point  of  exhibiting 
their  differences  in  the  pulpit  The  population  sided 
with  Munzer,  seeing  in  him  not  only  the  reformer  of  the 
Church,  but  their  defender  against  clerical  oppression. 
Munzer  now  gave  full  scope  to  his  talents  as  a  popular 
orator,  and,  helped  on  by  the  events  of  the  times,  bad 
great  success.  Among  his  adherents  was  a  weaver,  Nich- 
olas Storch,  who  subsequently  obtained  some  reputation. 
Being  either  already  connected  with  the  sect  of  Bdhroe, 
or  led  on  by  Munzer  alone,  Storch  soon  became  the  head 
of  a  band  of  fanatics  who  boasted  of  supernatural  com- 
munication, and  spread  by  means  of  secret  conventicles. 
Twelve  apostles  and  seventy-two  disciples  were  elected, 
and  Mnnzer  and  Storch  became  the  heads  of  the  soci- 
ety. This  movement  made  steady  progress,  and  by  its 
influence  Egranus  was  finally  obliged  to  leave  Zwickau 
for  JoachimsthaL  This,  however,  did  not  suffice  to  re- 
store peace  to  the  town.    Mttnser,  probably  dissatis- 
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fied  with  his  subordinate  position  as  preacher  of  St 
Mary's,  succeeded  in  being  appointed  to  the  church  of 
St  Catharine.  Here,  in  connection  with  a  master  of 
arts,  Loner,  he  excited  the  people  against  a  priest  of 
Marienthal,  Nicholas  Hofer,  who  had  openly  attacked 
him.  Hofer  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  De- 
cember, 1520.  Being  called  to  account  by  the  official 
of  the  bishop,  Munzer  denounced  the  official  in  the  pul- 
pit, summoning  him  to  appear  at  Zwickau  (January  13, 
1521).  In  spite  of  the  admonitions  of  his  friends,  and 
in  simple  trust  to  the  support  of  the  lower  classes,  Mun- 
zer now  cast  off  all  restraint  He  caused  libels  against 
Egranus  to  be  posted  up  at  the  doors  of  the  churches, 
and  was  therefore  dismissed  by  the  civil  authorities  after 
they  had  inquired  into  the  whole  affair.  He  remained 
in  town  nevertheless,  and  caused  a  rising  of  the  weav- 
ers. The  authorities  were  obliged  to  take  vigorous 
measures;  fifty-five  of  the  ringleaders  were  apprehend- 
ed, and  a  large  number  of  the  others  hurriedly  left  the 
town,  Munzer  among  them.  Peace  was  now  restored 
in  the  city,  the  more  readily  as  the  authorities,  follow- 
ing Luther's  advice,  appointed  Nicholas  Hausmann, 
previously  pastor  of  Schneeberg,  as  pastor  of  St  Mary's 
church.  Still  Storch  and  his  followers  staved  at  Zwick- 
au,  and  remained  undisturbed  until  Christmas,  1521, 
when  the  zealous  Hausmann  caused  them  to  be  exiled 
from  the  city.  Their  subsequent  career,  under  the 
name  of  "  Prophets  of  Zwickau,"  in  Wittenberg,  is  well 
known  (on  Munzer*s  stay  at  Zwickau,  see  Laurentius 
Wilhelm,  Descriptio  wins  Cggnea  [published  by  To- 
bias Schmidt,  Zwickau,  1633],  p.  90, 215, 217).  Munzer 
left  Zwickau  in  April,  1521,  in  company  with  Marcus 
Thoraft,  and  travelled  for  a  while  through  Central  Ger- 
many (see  Seidemann,  Thomas  Munzer,  p.  122).  His 
former  career  had  given  him  some  reputation,  and  the 
dissatisfied  portion  of  the  population  everywhere  rallied 
around  him.  In  September,  1521,  we  find  him  at  Saatz, 
where  he  met  a  large  number  of  Moravians.  The  works 
of  Luther  were  by  that  time  known  in  Bohemia,  and 
had  awakened  ardent  sympathies.  Munzer  was  warm- 
ly received,  and  in  November,  1521,  he  openly  published 
at  Prague  a  proclamation  to  the  Bohemians  (printed  in 
the  AnahapHsticum  et  enthusiasticum  Pantheon,  1702, 
and  with  additions  in  Seidemann,  p.  122).  This  proc- 
lamation affords  an  early  glimpse  of  the  doctrines  which 
Munzer  subsequently  unfolded  in  his  publications.  But 
Prague  was  not  a  suitable  field  for  such  attempts  at  a 
radical  reform,  and  Mllnzer  was  exiled.  In  the  early 
part  of  1522  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  where,  under  the 
influence  of  Carlstadt  and  the  prophets  of  Zwickau,  a 
complete  subversion  of  all  existing  ecclesiastical  relations 
was  daily  progressing  (see  Salig,  Historic  a\  A  ugsbur- 
gischen  Confession,  iii,  1099).  Although  connected  with 
Melancthon  and  Bugenhagen,Munzer's  feelings  inclined 
him  more  towards  Carlstadt's  views.  When  Luther 
came  to  Wittenberg,  Munzer  felt  that  his  labors  would 
not  be  longer  profitable  there,  and  left.  He  appears  to 
have  soon  after  gone  to  Nordhausen,  and  in  1523  was 
married  and  succeeded  in  being  appointed  pastor  of  Al- 
stedt, in  Thuringia.  The  community  at  that  place  ap- 
pears to  have  been  entirely  devoted  to  Munzer,  as  was 
also  his  colleague,  Simon  Haseritz  (on  the  latter,  see 
Hagen,  DeutschlancTs  litterar.  u,  relig.  Verf.  im  Re/or- 
mationsteitaUery  1844,  iii,  114),  and  he  conducted  worship 
according  to  his  own  views.  A  work  which  he  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  at  that  time  still  shows  some  mod- 
eration (Ordnung  u.  berechunge  des  Teutschen  ampts  zu 
A  Istadt  durck  Tomam  MUntzer,  etc.,  1528).  He  retained 
the  practice  of  infant  baptism,  with  some  ceremonies 
not  commanded  in  Scripture.  Soon  after,  however,  he 
advanced  farther  in  his  liturgical  changes  (in  the 
Deutsch-Evangeiisch  Messje,  Alstedt,  1524,  and  Deutzsck 
Kirchenampt,  etc,  Alstedt).  He  was  the  first  preacher 
to  substitute  the  German  language  for  the  Latin  in  the 
public  prayers  and  singing,  and  composed  a  directory 
for  worship  which  was  in  harmony  with  his  ideas  of 
the  Reformation.    The  quiet  duties  of  a  pastor  not  sat* 
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isfying  Munzer,  and  being  desirous  to  contest  with  Lu- 
ther the  leadership  in  the  reformatory  movement,  MUn- 
zer  determined  to  use  all  means  to  destroy  the  latter's 
influence;  but  his  conduct  displeased  the  princes  who 
favored  the  Reformation  under  Luther,  and  finally,  at 
the  request  of  Frederick  of  Saxony  and  John  of  Weimar, 
MUnzer  was  obliged  to  leave  Alstedt  in  1524.  He  now 
went  successively  to  Nuremberg,  Schaffhausen,  and 
finally  to  Muhlhausen  in  Thuringia,  In  the  latter 
plac3  he  acquired  great  influence  over  the  people,  which 
he  hesitated  not  to  use  for  his  own  purposes.  He  had 
adopted  mystical  views,  and  declaiming  against  what 
he  called  the  "  servile,  liberal,  and  half"  measures  of  the 
Reformers,  required  a  radical  reformation  both  in  Church 
and  State,  according  to  his  "  inward  light."  He  resolved 
on  recourse  to  violent  means,  and  his  cry  became, "  We 
must  exterminate  with  the  sword,  like  Joshua,  the  Ca- 
naanitish  nations."  He  caused  the  authorities  of  this 
place  to  be  superseded,  the  convents  and  richest  houses 
of  the  city  to  be  plundered,  and  communism  to  be  pro- 
claimed. "  Mtuizer,"  Luther  wrote  to  Amsdorff,  April 
11, 1525, "  Munzer  is  king,  and  emperor  of  Muhlhausen, 
and  no  longer  is  pastor."  The  lowest  classes  ceased  to 
work.  If  any  one  wanted  a  piece  of  cloth  or  a  supply 
of  corn,  he  asked  his  richer  ueighbor;  if  the  latter  re- 
fused, the  penalty  was  hanging.  Muhlhausen  being 
at  that  time  a  free  town,  Mllnzer  exercised  his  power 
unmolested.  He  was,  moreover,  encouraged  in  his 
course  by  being  joined  about  this  same  time  by  another 
band  of  fanatics  under  Pfeiffer.  This,  and  the  rumor 
that  forty  thousand  peasants  were  arming  in  Franconia, 
decided  Munzer  to  go  still  further  and  make  himself 
master  of  the  situation  by  an  appeal  to  the  peasants  of 
Thuringia,  promising  them  the  spoils  taken  from  their 
lords.  The  revolt  of  the  peasants  of  Southern  Ger- 
many led  him  to  imagine  that  the  time  had  come  to 
extend  his  new  kingdom.  He  had  cast  some  large 
guns  in  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans,  and  now  exert- 
ed himself  to  raise  the  peasantry  and  miners.  "  When 
will  you  shake  off  your  slumbers,"  said  he,  in  a  fa- 
natical address:  " Arise  and  fight  the  battle  of  the 
Lord !  The  time  is  come — France,  Germany,  and  Italy 
»re  up  and  doing.  Up  and  at  it ! — Dran  (at  it !),  dran, 
dran  !  Heed  not  the  cries  of  the  ungodly.  They  will 
weep  like  children — but  be  you  pitiless. — Dran,  dran, 
dran  !  Fire  burns — let  your  swords  be  ever  tinged  wit  h 
blood!  —  Dran,  dran,  dran!  Work  while  it  is  day." 
The  letter  was  signed  "Munzer,  God's  servant  against 
the  ungodly,"  or  "  Thomas  Munzer,  with  the  sword  of 
Gideon."  Leaving  Pfeiffer  as  governor  at  Muhlhausen, 
he  marched  towards  Frankenhausen,  and  committed  all 
manner  of  excesses  in  the  country  which  he  traversed. 
The  country  people,  eager  for  plunder,  flocked  in  crowds 
to  his  standard.  Throughout  the  districts  of  Mansfeld, 
Stolberg,  Schwarzburg,  Hesse,  and  Brunswick  the  peas- 
antry rose  en  masse.  The  convents  of  Michelstein,  II- 
senburg,  Walkenried,  Rossleben,  and  many  others  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Hartz  mountains  or  in  the  plains 
of  Thuringia,  were  plundered  At  Reinhardsbrunn,  the 
place  which  Luther  had  once  visited,  the  tombs  of  the 
ancient  landgraves  were  violated,  and  the  library  de- 
stroyed. Terror  spread  far  and  wide.  Even  at  Witten- 
berg some  anxiety  began  to  be  felt— the  doctors  who 
had  not  feared  emperors  nor  pope  trembled  in  presence 
of  the  madman.  Curiosity  was  all  alive  to  the  accounts 
of  what  was  going  on,  and  watched  every  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  insurrection.  Melancthon  wrote : "  We 
sure  here  in  imminent  danger.  If  Munzer  be  successful, 
it  is  all  over  with  us ;  unless  Christ  should  appear  for 
our  deliverance.  Munzer's  progress  is  marked  by  more 
than  Scythian  cruelty.  His  threats  are  more  dreadful 
than  I  can  tell  you."  The  elector  John,  duke  George 
of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  duke 
Henry  of  Brunswick  finally  united  their  forces,  and  sent 
fifteen  hundred  horsemen  and  some  companies  of  infan- 
try against  the  rebels.  MUnzer's  men  then  numbered 
about  eight  thousand.    A  battle  was  fought  May  15, 


1525, and  the  insurgents  were  completely  defeated;  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  they  lost  five  thousand  men, 
according  to  others  seven  thousand.  Frankenhausen 
was  taken  and  plundered.  Munzer,  discouraged,  hid  iu 
a  bed,  feigning  to  be  sick.  He  would  have  escaped,  but 
a  soldier  having  found  in  his  travelling-bag  a  letter  by 
count  Mansfeld,  Mllnzer  was  recognised  and  arrested. 
Being  put  to  the  torture,  be  revealed  the  names  of  his 
accomplices;  was  then  taken  to  Muhlhausen,  where 
Pfeiffer,  who  had  sought  to  escape,  was  also  a  prisoner, 
and  the  two,  together  with  twenty- four  other  rebels, 
were  beheaded.  His  numerous  writings,  all  of  which 
are  still  extant,  indicate  a  more  than  ordinary  mind 
and  will,  but  they  betray  also  a  great  lack  of  sound 
judgment  and  a  want  of  common-sense.  His  language 
is  often  forcibly  eloquent,  but  all  his  utterances  are 
tinged  with  coarseness  and  vulgarity.  See  Melanc- 
thon, Die  Historic  v.  Thome  Muntzer,  etc.  (1525) ;  Christ. 
GuiL  Aurbachii  Dissertationes  oratories  de  eloquenlia  tit- 
epta  Thomas  Afunzeri  (Wittenb.  171G) ;  Loscher,  Dis- 
sertatio  de  Muntzeri  docfrina  et  factis  (Leips.  1708); 
Strobel,  Leben,  Schriften  v.  Lehren  Thornd  Muntzer* s 
(NUmb.  and  Altdorf,  1795);  Baczko,  Thomas  Munzer 
(Halle  and  Leips.  1812);  Seidemann,  Thomas  Munzer 
(Dresden  and  Leipsic,  1842) ;  Leo,  Thomas  Munzer  (Ber- 
lin, 1856);  Evangel  Kirchenzeit.  1856,  p.  293;  Kapp, 
Nachlese  niitzlich.  Reformations- [frkund.  ii,  618;  Cyp- 
rian, Reformations- Urhtnden,  ii,  889;  Walch,  Luther's 
Werbe,  xvi,  4  sq.,  171  sq.;  Frank,  Ketzer  -  Chronik,  p. 
187;  Seckendorf,  Hist.  Lutheranismi,  i,  118,  156,  etc.; 
Sleidanus,  De  statu,  etc,  lib.  v,  1 ;  Arnold,  Kirchen-  u. 
Ketzerhistorie,  1740,  i,  629,  674 ;  Otting,  Annates  Ana- 
baptist. 1672,  p.  4,'  6,  16,  42;  Banke,  Deutsche  Gesch.  im 
Zeitalter  d.  Reform,  ii,  187,  192,  215,  225;  D'Aubigne, 
Hist,  of  the  Ref.  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  iii,  207  sq. ; 
Hardwick,  Hist.  Church  of  the  Reformation,  p.  252  sq., 
p.  40,  n.  1 ;  Hagenbach,  Kirchengesch.  iii  (4th  ed.  Leips. 
1870),  Lect.  20;  Gieseler,  Kecks.  I  list  vol.  iv  (Harper's 
ed.);  Seebohm,  Hist.  Prot.  Revolution,  p.  136,  141  sqn 
150 ;  Blackwood 's  Magazine,  Feb.  1847,  p.  385  sq. ;  Ztit- 
schr.f.  hist.  Theologie,  1858, 1860.  See  also  Peasant's 
War.    (J.H.W.) 

Mup'pim  (Heb.  Muppim',  D^D'C,  perh.  contracted 
from  &"<&!)?&  in  the  sense  of  flights;  Sept  Maupip., 
v.  r.  'Ofiuiv  and  'Ofipiu,  Vulg.  Mophim),  a  person 
named  in  Gen.  xlvi,  21  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin 
born  before  the  migration  into  Egypt;  but  really  a 
grandson  born  much  later,  being  a  son  of  Becher  (q.  v.), 
as  it  would  seem  from  parallel  accounts.  See  Benja- 
min. He  is  doubtless  the  same  elsewhere  called  She- 
phupham  (1  Chron.  viii,  5),  Shupham  (Numb,  xxvi, 
30),  or  Shuppim  (I  Chron.  vii,  12).    See  Jacob. 

Muratori,  Ludovigo  Antonio,  a  distinguished 
Italian  theologian,  archaeologist,  and  historian,  was  born 
at  Vignola,  near  Modena,  Oct.  21,  1672.  His  family 
being  in  moderate  circumstances,  his  early  education 
was  neglected.  In  1685,  however,  he  entered  the  col- 
lege of  the  Jesuits,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  rapid  progress.  From  a  very  early  period  his 
predilection  for  historical  and  literary  pursuits  began 
to  manifest  itself;  and  having  entered  into  holy  or- 
ders in  1688,  without,  however,  accepting  any  eccle- 
siastical office,  his  life  was  devoted  partly  to  the  litera- 
ture of  his  profession,  but  mainly  to  researches  in  his- 
tory, both  sacred  and  profane,  especially  the  history  of 
his  native  country.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
1692;  and  his  reputation  for  learning  attracting  the 
notice  of  Joseph  Orsi  and  Felix  Mareigli,  he  was  on 
their  recommendation  appointed  by  Charles  Borromeo 
sub-librarian  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan.  In 
that  collection  Muratori  discovered  several  incdited 
MSS.  He  made  extracts  from  these,  and  published 
them  with  notes  and  comments,  under  the  titles  of  An- 
ecdota  Latina  and  Anecdota  Graca  (Milan,  1697-1713. 
4  vols.  foL).  Some  years  alter  he  was  recalled  to  Mo- 
dena by  the  duke  Rinaldo,  who  gave  him  the  situation 
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of  librarian  of  the  rich  library  of  the  house  of  Este,  a 
place  which  he  retained  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  After 
this  appointment  Muratori  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
the  study  of  the  Italian  records  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and 
after  many  years  of  assiduous  labor  he  produced  his 
great  work,  Rerum  Italiairum  Scriptores,  ub  anno  <tr<r 
Christiana  500  ad  1500  (28  vols.  fol.).  The  first  volume 
of  this  immense  collection  was  published  at  Milau  in 
1723,  and  the  last  appeared  in  1751.  Several  princes 
and  noblemen  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  publication ; 
sixteen  of  them  contributed  $4000  each.  In  this  col- 
lection Muratori  has  inserted  all  the  chronicles  of  Italy 
during  the  Middle  Ages  which  he  could  discover,  most 
of  which  were  inedited,  and  has  accompanied  them  with 
valuable  commentaries.  Some  of  the  texts  had  already 
been  published  by  Grsevius  in  his  Thesaurus  A  ntiquita- 
tum  et  flistoriarum  Italia,  but  they  were  mostly  confined 
to  the  last  century  or  two  of  the  period  of  a  thousand 
years  embraced  by  Muratori.  While  engaged  in  these 
prodigious  labors,  he  also  carried  on  an  active  literary 
correspondence  with  the  scholars  of  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  contributed  essays  not  uufrequent- 
ly  to  the  principal  historical  and  literary  academies,  of 
most  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Muratori,  however, 
held  opinions  not  always  in  harmony  with  those  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  became  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  several  writers  by  an  attack  upon  the  learned 
institutions  of  the  time,  and  by  an  advocacy  of  the 
plan  of  a  republic  of  the  learned  in  a  series  of  letters 
printed  at  Venice  in  1703,  under  the  name  of  Lamindo 
Britanio.  In  theology  also  he  attempted  to  open  a  new 
path  by  his  De  ingeniorum  moderatione  in  religionis  ne- 
gotio  (first  published  at  Paris,  1714;  German,  Coblentz, 
1837).  It  is  in  the  interests  of  Hermesianism  (see 
Hkrmes,  Georg),  and  was  republished  in  Germany. 
Muratori  endeavors  to  show  in  this  work  that  freedom 
of  thought  in  religious  matters  may  be  tolerated,  and  to 
what  degree  this  liberty  may  be  exercised.  But  he  excit- 
ed the  greatest  tumult  by  his  attacks  against  a  society 
whose  members  pledged  their  lives  to  uphold  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immaculate  conception.  A  Jesuit,  Francis 
Burgi,  having  entered  into  a  controversy  with  him  on 
this  point,  Muratori  wrote  his  De  superstitione  vitanda, 
sice  cetuura  voti  sanguinarii  in  honortm  immaculatat 
conceptions  Deipara.  No  printer  dared  publish  this 
work,  which  appeared  only  in  1740  at  Venice,  pretend- 
ing to  have  been  printed  at  Milan.  He  followed  it  up 
by  similar  writings,  under  the  alias  of  Ferdinandus  Val- 
desius.  Soon  after,  however,  be  reconciled  himself  with 
the  Jesuits  by  writing  the  history  of  their  missions  in 
Paraguay,  for  which  they  showered  honors  upon  him. 
He  also  published  a  collection  of  the  Roman  liturgy 
(Rome,  1748,  2  vols.  foL),  and  opposed  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  in  his  Regolata  divozioni  dti  Cristiani, 
published  under  the  name  of  Lamindo  Britanio  (Venice, 
1747,  and  often  reprinted).  This  work  met  with  great 
success.  Muratori  wrote  also  an  abridgment  of  his  dis- 
sertations in  Italian,  which  was  published  after  his  death : 
Dissertation*  sopra  le  AntichUa  Iialiane  (1766,  8  vols. 
4to).  He  also  wrote  in  Italian,  A  rmali  d Italia  dal  prin- 
ciple* deW  era  volgare  sino  aW  anno  1750  (1762, 12  vols. 
4to).  It  is  the  first  general  history  of  Italy  that  was  pub- 
lished, and  is  a  useful  book  of  reference.  It  hat  been 
continued  by  Coppi  down  to  our  own  times:  Annali 
£  Italia  in  continuazione  di  qutUi  del  Muratori,  dal  1750 
al  1819  (Rome,  1829, 4  vols.  8vo).  Another  work  of 
Muratori  is  his  Novus  Thesaurus  veterum  Inscriptionum 
(1739, 4  vols.  foL),  in  which  he  has  inserted  many  inscrip- 
tions unkuown  to  Grnter,  Spon,  Fabretti,  and  other  ar- 
chaeologists who  had  preceded  him.  In  seeking  after  the 
historical  records  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Muratori  collected 
also  a  vast  number  of  documents  concerning  the  social, 
civil,  intellectual,  and  political  condition  of  Italy  during 
that  long  period  whose  history  he  transcribed  and  com- 
mented upon,  and  he  published  the  whole  in  seventy- 
five  dissertations,  Antiquitates  Italicce  tnedii  avif  sine 
Dissertaliones  de  moribus  Italici  populi,  ab  indinationt 


Romani  Imperii  usque  ad  annum  1500  (1788-42,  6  vols. 
foL).  "  I  have  treated  first,"  says  the  author  in  his  pref- 
ace, "of  the  kings,  dukes,  marquises,  counts,  and  other 
magistrates  of  the  Italian  kingdom ;  after  which  I  have 
investigated  the  various  forms  of  the  political  govern- 
ment, and  also  the  manners  of  the  private  citizens ;  the 
freedom  and  franchises  of  some  classes  and  the  servi- 
tude of  others;  the  laws,  the  judicial  forms,  the  mili- 
tary system;  the  arts,  sciences,  and  education;  the 
progress  of  trade  and  industry;  and  other  mattere  of 
social  and  civil  history ."  His  work,  entitled  AntichUa 
Estensi  (Modena,  171()Uo,  2  vols.  foL),  treats  of  the  Fasti 
of  the  house  of  Este  in  its  various  branches.  He  also 
wrote  several  historico-political  treatises  in  support  of 
the  rights  of  his  sovereign,  the  duke  of  Modena,  over 
the  towns  of  Ferrara  and  Comacchio,  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  court  of  Rome :  Questions  Comacchiesi 
(Modena,  1711):  —  Piena  esposizione  dei  Diritti  della 
Casa  d'Este  sopra  la  Citta  di  Comacchio  (1712):— Ra- 
gioni  della  serenissima  Casa  <TEste  sopra  Ferrara  (1714). 
Among  Muratori's  other  works  we  must  mention,  Go- 
verno  politico,  medico,  ed  eccksiastico  della  Peste  (1720), 
written  on  the  occasion  of  the  plague  of  Marseilles,  and 
showing  the  methods  required  to  counteract  it:— Di- 
fetti  della  Giurisprudenza  (1742),  in  which  he  shows 
the  defects  of  judicial  forms  in  most  countries: — Mo- 
rale Filosofia  (1735):  —  Insfituzioni  di  publica  feliciia 
(1749) : — Della  regolata  divozione  dei  FedelL  In  this 
last  treatise  Muratori,  who,  though  sincerely  pious,  was 
too  enlightened  to  be  superstitious,  combated  several 
popular  devotional  practices  which  were  merely  exter- 
nal, and  recommended  in  preference  internal  habits  of 
self- examination  and  prayer.  His  enemies  accused 
him  of  heresy.  Muratori  wrote  to  the  pope,  Benedict 
XIV,  explaining  his  meaning,  and  asking  for  his  judg- 
ment on  the  matter  of  contention.  That  enlightened 
pontiff  wrote  him  a  kind  letter  in  answer,  telling  him 
that "  those  passages  in  his  works  which  were  not  found 
acceptable  to  Rome  did  not  touch  either  the  dogma  or 
the  discipline  of  the  Church ;  but  that  had  they  been 
written  by  any  other  person  the  Roman  Congregation 
of  the  Iudex  would  have  forbidden  them ;  which,  how- 
ever, bad  not  been  done  in  the  case  of  Muratori's  works, 
because  it  was  well  known  that  he,  the  pope,  shared  in 
the  universal  esteem  in  which  his  merit  was  held,"  etc 
Muratori  has  been  trulv  called  the  "  father  of  the  bis- 
tory  of  the  Middle  Ages."  Subsequent  historians,  such 
as  Sismondi  and  others,  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mu- 
ratori, without  whose  previous  labors  they  could  not 
have  undertaken  or  completed  their  works.  The  char- 
acter of  Muratori  is  clearlv  seen  in  his  works.  Mod- 
est,  though  learned,  indefatigable,  intent  upon  the  im- 
provement of  mankind,  charitable  and  tolerant,  sin- 
cerely religious  and  strictly  moral,  he  was  one  of  tL« 
most  distinguished  and  yet  most  unobtrusive  among 
the  learned  of  Italy.  In  the  studies  of  his  own  profes- 
sion, as  well  liturgical  and  historical  as  dogmatical  and 
even  ascetical,  Muratori,  although  he  did  not  follow  the 
method  of  the  schools,  was  hardly  less  distinguished 
than  if  he  had  made  these  the  pursuit  of  his  life.  Some 
of  his  opinions  were  regarded  with  disfavor,  if  not  di- 
rectly condemned,  but  his  honesty  stands  unquestioned 
alike  by  Jesuits  and  Ul tramontanes  or  radical  Protes- 
tants. All  pay  homage  to  his  scholarship  and  industry 
and  integrity.  Muratori  was  also  rector  of  the  parish 
of  Pomposa  at  Modena,  but  his  literary  occupations  did 
not  make  him  neglect  his  flock ;  he  assisted  his  parish- 
ioners with  his  advice  and  his  money;  he  founded 
several  charitable  institutions,  and  rebuilt  the  parish 
church.  He  died  at  Modena  in  1750.  All  his  writing* 
collected  make  up  46  vols,  in  folio,  84  in  4to,  13  in  8vo, 
and  many  more  in  12mo»  His  minor  works  were  col* 
lected  and  published  at  Arezzo  in  1787,  in  19  vols.  4to. 
The  best  uniform  edition  of  Muratori's  works  is  that 
published  at  Venice  (1790-1810,  48  vols.  8vo).  His 
tomb  is  in  the  church  of  St.  Agostino  at  Modena,  near 
that  of  his  illustrious  countryman,  Sigonio.     His  life 
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has  been  written  by  his  nephew,  6.  F.  Muratori,  Vita 
del  celebre  L.  A .  Muratori  (1766).  See  Scheldoni,  Elogio 
(UL.A.  Muratori  (1818) ;  Tipaldo,  Biografia  degii  Itali- 
am  iiluttrij  s.  v. ;  Abbe'  Gouget,  in  Ant  Gachet  d'An- 
tigny,  Msmoires  <Fhistoiref  etc  (Par.  1766),  vol.  vi ;  Eng- 
lish Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Muratorian  Fragment,  also  spoken  of  as  Can- 
on of  Muratori,  is  a  treatise  on  Biblical  MSS.  of 
great  importance  to  the  history  of  the  N.-T.  canon.  It 
is  believed  to  have  been  composed  shortly  after  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias  (q.  v.),  and  therefore 
belongs  to  the  second  half  of  the  2d  century.  It  is  im- 
portant, first,  because  of  its  remote  antiquity,  and  also 
as  an  evidence  as  to  what  writings  passed  for  canonical 
in  the  Catholic  Church  of  that  time.  It  enumerates  as 
such  the  Gospel  of  Luke  (as  the  third,  the  two  others 
being  presupposed),  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  thirteen  Pauline  epistles,  a  letter  of  Jude, 
two  epistles  of  John,  the  Apocalypses  of  John  and  Peter, 
the  latter,  however,  with  contradiction  asserted.  The 
Epistles  of  Jacob  (James)  and  Peter  are  therein  omit- 
ted, also  the  one  to  the  Hebrews.  The  epistles  to  the 
Laodicseans  and  Alexandrians  are  rejected.  The  frag- 
ment was  noticed  by  Muratori  in  his  Aniiq.  J  ted.  medii 
cbv*,  iii,  854,  and  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Introductions 
to  the  N.  T.  of  Eicbhorn  and  Guericke,  also  by  Kirch- 
hofer  and  Credner.  An  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  the  original  text,  and  a  translation  of  it  into 
Greek,  by  Hilgenfeld,  is  found  in  the  Zeitschrifl  fur 
wissenschafiliche  Theologie,  1872,  p.  560.  Sec  also  Giese- 
ler,  in  Studien  u.  KritiJcen,  1847  and  1856;  Hesse,  Dat 
Muratorische  Fragment  untersucht  v.  erhlart  (Giessen, 
1873);  Westcott,  Canon  of  N.  T.  (2d  ed.),  p.  184  sq.; 
BapL  Quar.  April,  1868,  p.  282 ;  A  nter.  Pre*,  Rev.  Jan. 
1869,  p.  100.    (J.H.W.) 

Murcot,  John,  an  English  divine  of  some  note, 
was  bom  near  the  opening  of  the  17th  century,  and 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  wrote 
largely,  and  yet  but  little  is  known  of  his  personal  his- 
tory. He  died  in  1654.  His  most  important  writings 
were  collected  and  published  as  Theolog.  Treatises  (1657, 
4to).  Wood,  in  his  Athena  Oxoiu,  speaks  of  Muroot  as 
characterized  by  "a  forward,  prating,  and  pragmatical 
precision."  Thomas  Manton  held  him  highly  in  esteem, 
and  speaks  of  him  thus  as  a  preacher:  "It  were  pity 
that  the  sermons  coming  from  such  a  warm,  affection- 
ate spirit  should  die  away  with  the  breath  in  which  they 
were  uttered :  as  his  fruit  remaineth  (I  hope)  in  the 
hearts  of  many  that  heard  htm,  so  is  it  wrapt  up  in 
these  papers  to  preserve  it  from  perishing  and  forgetful- 
ness."    See  Allibone,  Diet.  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uth.  s,  v. 

Murder  (properly  ^3£,  which,  however,  is  render- 
ed "slaughter"  in  the  Auth.  Ver.,  from  iaj?,  to  "kill," 
0ovoc).  The  criminal  law  of  the  Israelites  naturally 
recognised  the  distinction  between  wilful  murder  and 
accidental  or  justifiable  homicide  (Numb,  xxv,  16  sq.), 
although  in  the  legislative  language  itself  the  word 
nap  is  used  for  both  kinds  of  manslaughter  (see  es- 
pecially Numb,  xxv,  26;  Deut.  xix,  8,  etc.).  Murder 
was  invariably  visited  with  capital  punishment  (Lev. 
xxiv,  17;  corap.  Gen.  ix,  6),  without  the  possibility  of 
expiation.     Mere  homicide  (the  act  of  E$M   hSp 

msttSa,  Numb,  xxxv,  is,  or  *taa  nnan-rix  nx'n 

HIP"!,  Deut.  iv,  42)  was,  however,  liable  to  a  forfeiture  of 

life  according  to  all  ancient  national  observances. — Wi- 
ner, ii,  106.  (See  Ewald,  AtterthUmer  des  V.  Isrctel,  p. 
146-154.)  See  Blood  -revenge.  The  principle  on 
which  the  act  of  taking  the  life  of  a  human  being  was 
regarded  by  the  Almighty  as  a  capital  offence  is  stated 
on  its  highest  ground  as  an  outrage — Philo  calls  it  sac- 
rilege— on  the  likeness  of  God  in  man,  to  be  punished 
even  when  caused  by  an  animal  (Gen.  ix,  6,  6,  with 
Bertheau's  note;  see  also  John  viii,  44;  1  John  iii,  12, 
16;  Philo,  De  Spec.  Leg.  iii,  15,  vol.  ii,  p.  813>     Its 


secondary  or  social  ground  appears  to  be  implied  in  the 
direction  to  replenish  the  earth  which  immediately 
follows  (Gen.  ix,  7).  The  exemption  of  Cain  from 
capital  punishment  may  thus  be  regarded  by  anticipa- 
tion as  founded  on  the  social  ground  either  of  expedi- 
ency or  of  example  (Gen.  iv,  12, 15).  The  postdiluvian 
command,  enlarged  and  infringed  by  the  practice  of 
blood-revenge,  which  it  seems  to  some  extent  to  sanc- 
tion, was  limited  by  the  Law  of  Moses,  which,  while  it 
protected  the  accidental  homicide,  defined  with  ad- 
ditional strictness  the  crime  of  murder.  It  prohibited 
compensation  or  reprieve  of  the  murderer,  or  his  protec- 
tion if  he  took  refuge  in  the  refuge-city,  or  even  at  the 
altar  of  Jehovah,  a  principle  which  finds  an  eminent  il- 
lustration in  the  case  of  Joab  (Exod.  xxi,  12, 14;  Lev. 
xxiv,  17, 21 ;  Numb,  xxxv,  16, 18, 21, 81 ;  Deut  xix,  11, 
18;  2  Sam.  xvii,  25;  xx,  10;  1  Kings  ii,  5,  6,  81 ;  see 
Philo,  /.  c.  f  Michaelis,  On  Laws  ofMose$y  §  132).  Blood- 
shed even  in  warfare  was  held  to  involve  pollution 
(Numb,  xxxv,  88, 84 ;  Deut. xxi,  1, 9;  1  Chron. xxviii, 
3).  Philo  says  that  the  attempt  to  murder  deserves 
punishment  squally  with  actual  perpetration ;  and  the 
Mishna,  that  a  mortal  blow  intended  for  another  is 
punishable  with  death;  but  no  express  legislation  on 
this  subject  is  found  in  the  Law  (Philo,  L  c;  Mishna, 
Sanh.  ix,  2). 

No  special  mention  is  made  in  the  Law  (a)  of  child- 
murder,  (6)  of  parricide,  nor  (c)  of  taking  life  by  poison, 
but  its  animus  is  sufficiently  obvious  in  all  these  cases 
(Exod.  xxi,  15, 17;  1  Tim.  i,  9;  Matt,  xv,  4),  and  the 
third  may  perhaps  be  specially  intended  under  the  pro- 
hibition of  witchcraft  (Exod.  xxii,  18;  see  Joseph.  Ant. 
iv,  8,  34;  Philo,  De  Spec.  Leg.  iii,  17,  voL  ii,  p.  315). 

It  is  not  certain  whether  a  master  who  killed  his 
slave  was  punished  with  death  (Exod.  xxi,  20;  Knobel, 
ad  loc.).  In  Egypt  the  murder  of  a  slave  was  punish- 
able with  death  as  an  example  a  fortiori  in  the  case  of 
a  freeman ;  and  parricide  was  punished  with  burning ; 
but  child-murder,  though  regarded  as  an  odious  crime, 
was  not  punished  with  death  (Diod.  Sic.  i,  77).  The 
Greeks  also,  or  at  least  the  Athenians,  protected  the 
life  of  the  slave  (M tiller,  Dorians,  iii,  3,  §  4 ;  Wilkinson, 
Anc.  A£.  ii,  208,  209). 

No  punishment  is  mentioned  for  suicide  attempted 
(comp,  1  Sam.  xxxi,  4  sq.;  1  Kings  xvi,  18;  Matt 
xxvii,  5 ;  see  2  Mace,  xiv,  41  sq.),  nor  does  any  special 
restriction  appear  to  have  attached  to  the  property  of 
the  suicide  (2  Sam.  xvii,  23) ;  yet  Josephus  says  (War,  iii, 
8, 6)  that  suicide  was  dealt  with  as  crime  by  the  Jews. 

Striking  a  pregnant  woman  so  as  to  cause  abortion 
was  punished  by  a  fine;  but  if  it  caused  her  death  it 
was  punishable  with  death  (Exod.  xxi,  23;  Joseph. 
Ant.  iv,  8,  88). 

If  an  animal  known  to  be  vicious  caused  the  death 
of  any  one,  not  only  was  the  animal  destroyed,  but  the 
owner  also,  if  he  had  taken  no  steps  to  restrain  it,  was 
held  guilty  of  murder  (Exod.  xxi,  29, 81 ;  see  Michaelis, 
§  274,  voL  iv,  p.  284-5). 

The  duty  of  executing  punishment  on  the  murderer 
is  in  the  Law  expressly  laid  on  the  "  revenger  of  blood  ;* 
but  the  question  of  guilt  was  to  be  previously  decided 
by  the  Levities!  tribunal.  A  strong  bar  against  the 
licence  of  private  revenge  was  placed  by  the  provision 
which  required  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two  witnesses 
in  any  capital  question  (Numb,  xxxv,  19-30 ;  Deut.  xvii, 
6-12 ;  xix,  12, 17).  In  regal  times  the  duty  of  execu- 
tion of  justice  on  a  murderer  seems  to  have  been  as- 
sumed to  some  extent  by  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  the 
privilege  of  pardon  (2  Sam.  xiii,  39 ;  xiv,  7, 11 :  1  Kings 
ii,  34).  During  this-  period  also  the  practice  of  assassi- 
nation became  frequent,  especially  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  Among  modes  of  effecting  this  object  may  be 
mentioned  the  murder  of  Benhadad  of  Damascus  by 
Hazacl  by  means  of  a  wet  cloth  (1  Kings  xv,  27 ;  xvi, 
9;  2  Kings  viii,  15;  see  Thenius,  ad  loc.;  Jahn,  Hist. 
i,  187;  comp.  2  Kings  x,  7;  xi,  1,  16;  xii,  20;  xiv,  6; 
xv,  14, 26, 80). 
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It  was  lawful  to  kill  a  burglar  taken  at  night  in  the 
act,  but  unlawful  to  do  so  after  sunrise  (Exod.  xxii,  2, 

3). 

The  Koran  forbids  child-murder,  and  allows  blood- 
revenge,  but  permits  money-compensation  for  blood- 
shed (ii,  21 ;  iv,  72 ;  xvii,  230,  ed.  Sale).— Smith.  See 
Manslaykr. 

MURDER,  Christian  Laws  concerning.  In  civil 
law  murder  is  termed  the  killing  of  a  human  being  of 
malice  aforethought,  and  the  crime  thus  committed  is 
in  most  countries  punishable  by  death.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  several  states  in  favor  of  life  imprison- 
ment, and  in  Sweden  capital  punishment  is  no  longer 
meted  out.  Murder  is  defined  by  Coke  thus:  "  When 
a  person  of  sound  memory  and  discretion  unlawfully 
killeth  any  reasonable  creature  in  being,  and  under  the 
king's  peace,  with  malice  aforethought,  either  express 
or  implied."  Almost  every  word  in  this  definition  has 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  numerous  cases 
that  have  occurred  in  the  law-courts.  The  murderer 
roust  be  of  sound  memory  or  discretion ;  i.  e.  he  must 
be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  not  a  lunatic 
or  idiot.  The  act  roust  be  done  unlawfully,  i.  e.  it 
must  not  be  in  self-defence,  or  from  other  justifiable 
cause.  The  person  killed  must  be  a  reasonable  creat- 
ure, and  hence  killing  a  child  in  the  womb  is  not  mur- 
der, but  is  punishable  in  another  way.  See  Infanti- 
cide. The  essential  thing  in  murder  is  that  it  be  done 
maliciously  and  deliberately;  aud  hence  in  cases  of  hot 
blood  and  scuffling  the  offeuce  is  generally  manslaugh- 
ter only.  Killing  by  duelling  is  thus  murder,  for  it  is 
deliberate.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute 
murder,  that  the  murderer  kill  the  man  he  intended, 
provided  he  had  a  deliberate  design  to  murder  some 
one.  Thus  if  one  shoots  at  A  and  misses  him,  but  kills 
B,  this  is  murder,  because  of  the  previous  felonious  in- 
tent, which  the  law  transfers  from  one  to  the  other.  So 
if  one  lays  poison  for  A,  and  B,  against  whom  the  poi- 
soner had  uo  felonious  intent,  takes  it  and  is  killed,  this 
is  murder.  The  murderer  is  here  regarded  as  hostis 
humani  generis.  "Anciently,"  Blackstone  says,  "the 
name  of  murder,  as  a  crime,  was  applied  only  to  the  se- 
cret killing  of  another,  which  the  word  mosrda  signifies 
in  the  Teutonic  language."  Among  the  ancient  Goths 
in  Sweden  and  Denmark  the  whole  vill  or  neighborhood 
was  punished  for  the  crime,  if  the  murderer  was  not  dis- 
covered. The  Roman  Catholic  Church  stands  accused 
of  encouraging  murder  in  various  instances.  Though 
no  doubt  the  Church  has  frequently  been  held  responsible 
where  the  individual  acted  of  his  own  will  and  accord, 
it  is  yet  apparent,  from  various  ecclesiastical  actions,  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  taken  a  peculiar  view  of  this 
subject  Thus  the  clergy  (q.  v.)  were  at  times  exempt- 
ed from  severe  punishment  for  this  crime.  In  England 
the  statute  for  the  "  Benefit  of  Clergy"  was  only  abol- 
ished by  George  IV  (7  and  8,  c  28).  The  murder  of 
heretics  has  frequently  been  encouraged  in  the  Romish 
Church,  as  witness  the  slaughter  of  St  Bartholomew 
(q.  v.).  Pope  Urban  II  stands  accused  beyond  dispute 
of  having  encouraged  murder;  and  in  the  16th  century, 
when  those  of  the  Romanists  who  desired  reform  urged 
the  Council  of  Florence  and  of  Constance  in  vain  to 
condemn  the  monstrous  teachings  of  Jean  Petet  (see 
Monstrelet,  The  Eight  Principles  of  J.  Petet,  li,  c  xxxix), 
who  in  ambiguous  writing  had  vindicated  as  just  and 
lawful  most  foul  and  treacherous  murder,  and  in  this 
vindication  laid  down  "  principles  utterly  subversive  of 
human  society;  principles  which  would  let  loose  man- 
kind upon  each  other,  like  wild  beasts;  principles  in 
direct  violation  of  one  of  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  in  plain,  bold  opposition  to  every  principle,  and  to 
the  whole  religion  of  Christ"— the  council  not  only  did 
not  condemn  these  monstrous  tenets,  but  declared  them 
simply  "moral  and  philosophical  opinions,  not  of  faith," 
and  therefore  out  of  the  province  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  council  (Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  vii, 
508).     In  the  16th  century  indulgences  were  freely 


granted  the  clergy  for  murder  committed,  and  the  price 
fixed  at  $20  to  the  dean,  and  $65  to  a  bishop  or  abbot 
(see  Barnum,  Romanism,  p.  566).  Statisticians  have 
prepared  comparative  lists  of  the  crime  of  murder  com- 
mitted in  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries. 
We  insert  here  one  of  these,  as  these  statistics  exhibit 
plainly  the  moral  results  of  the  Romish  and  Protestant 
systems.  The  Rev.  M.  Hobart  Seymour  gives  hi  his 
Evenings  with  the  Romanists  an  introductory  chapter  on 
"  the  moral  results  of  the  Romish  system,"  which  em- 
bodies various  statistics  respecting  crime  drawn  directly 
from  official  returns  in  the  several  countries  named. 
Thus  the  comparative  numbers  of  committals  (or  trials) 
for  murder  as  given  by  Mr.  Seymour  for  each  million 
of  the  population,  according  to  the  censuses  next  pre- 
ceding 1864,  were  these : 

Protestant  England 4  to  the  million. 

Roman  Catholic  Belgium IS  "  **  " 

"            ••       Ireland 19  "  "  •* 

"            "       Sardinia 20  "  "  " 

"            ••       France 81  •«  ««  " 

u           "       Austria 86"  •*  •• 

••            "       Lombardy 45  "  "  " 

w            "       Tuscany M  "  "  " 

•■            "       Bavaria 68"  "  " 

"            "       Sicily W  "  "  " 

"            "       Papal  States 118"  •■  " 

"            "       Naples. 174"  "  " 

The  New-Englander  for  July,  1869,  and  January,  1870, 
contains  some  additional  statistics  and  later  statements 
on  this  subject  from  official  returns.  These  give  the 
following  proportion  of  convictions  for  murder  and  at- 
tempts at  murder,  and  for  infanticide,  in  England  and 
France  in  the  year  1866-6 : 

England,  li  convictions  to  the  million  for  murder,  etc. 
France,  IS  convictions  to  the  million. 
England,  6  convictions  to  the  million  for  infanticide. 
Frauce,  10  convictions  to  the  milliou. 

The  returns  of  suicides  in  England  and  France  for  the 
four  years  1862-6  give  the  following  yearly  average : 

England,  04  snicldes  to  the  million. 
France,  137  suicides  to  the  million. 

There  were  in  the  Papal  States  in  1867,  according  to 
official  (French)  returns,  186  murders  to  each  million  of 
the  population.  Mr.  Seymour  furnishes  also  various 
statistics  showing  the  immorality  of  Roman  Catholic 
cities  and  countries  in  Europe  to  be  decidedly  greater 
than  that  of  similar  Protestant  cities  and  countries,  and 
often  twice,  thrice,  etc.,  as  great,  and  says :  "  Name  any 
Protestant  country  or  city  in  Europe,  and  let  its  depths 
of  vice  and  immorality  be  measured  and  named,  and  I 
will  name  a  Roman  Catholic  country  or  city  whose 
depths  of  vice  and  immorality  are  lower  stilL"  Mr. 
Seymour's  statistics,  though  widely  published,  have 
stood  for  years  unimpeached.  In  April,  1869,  it  is  true, 
The  Catholic  World  attempted  to  break  the  force  of  his 
argument  by  citing  the  case  of  Protestant  Stockholm, 
which  it  alleged  that  Mr.  Seymour  wilfully  suppressed, 
and  where,  according  to  it,  the  rate  of  illegitimate  births 
to  the  whole  number  of  births  "  is  over  fifty  to  the  hun- 
dred—quite equal  to  that  of  Vienna."  To  this  the  New- 
Englander  of  January,  1870,  replies :  "  It  seems  to  us  suf- 
ficient to  say,  first,  that  the  statement  of  the  Catholic 
World  is  untrue.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Seymour's  state- 
ment the  official  return  of  illegitimacy  in  Stockholm 
was  twenty-nine  per  cenL,  which  is  considerably  less 
than  '  over  fifty  to  the  hundred.'  Secondly,  that  the 
following  eleven  Roman  Catholic  cities  were  worse  than 
the  notorionsly  worst  of  all  Protestant  cities :  Paris,  83 
per  cent;  Brussels,  85;  Munich,  48;  Vienna,  61;  Lai- 
bach,  38 ;  Brunn,  42 ;  Lints,  46 ;  Prague,  47 ;  Lemberg, 
47;  Klagenfort,56;  Grittz,65."  The  official  statistics 
of  Germany,  as  given  in  the  Neic-Englander  for  Janu- 
ary, 1870,  show  an  average  of  117  illegitimate  births  in 
every  1000  births  in  the  Protestant  provinces,  and  of 
186  in  1000  in  the  Roman  Catholic  provinces;  those  of 
Austria  gave  for  the  Roman  Catholic  provinces  in  1866 
an  average  of  215  illegitimate  births  in  every  1000  births, 
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and  in  the  mixed  provinces  (containing  9  up  to  83  per 
cent,  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  remainder  Protestants, 
Greeks,  etc.)  an  average  of  60  in  every  1000.  The 
average  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  every  1000 
births  for  the  various  nations  of  Europe  is  as  follows : 


rilOTISTAXT.  | 

Deumark 110 

England,  Scotland,   and 

Wales 07 

Holland  (35  per  c.  R.  C.)  40 
Prussia,  with  Saxony  and 

Hanover 83 

Sweden,  with  Norway ...  90 
Hwitzerland(41percK.C.)  56 
Wiirtemberg  (betweeu  R. 

C.  Baden  and  Bavaria).  164 

Average ~8fc 


UOMAN  OVrUOMG. 

Baden 168 

Bavaria. 886 

Belgium 78 

France 75 

German  Austria 181 

Italy  [defective] 61 

Spam  [defective] 66 

Average 117 

or,   rejecting  Italy   and 
Spain 146 


Taking  the  average  birth-rate  in  Europe — 1  a  year  for 
every  28  of  the  population — the  returns  in  Italy  show 
that  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  births  fail  to  be  regis- 
tered ;  and  the  official  returns  for  Spain  are  notoriously 
untrustworthy.  It  has  been  said  that  the  official  returns 
for  Ireland  gave  only  8.8  per  cent,  of  illegitimate  births, 
and  most  of  this  in  the  Protestant  counties;  but  the 
registrar-general  complains  that  many  births  and  deaths 
are  not  registered ;  and  the  comparison  of  1  birth  only 
for  every  42  of  the  population  as  returned,  with  the  av- 
erage European  birth-rate  of  1  in  28,  would  imply  that 
nearly  one  third  of  the  births  in  Ireland  are  unregistered. 
The  percentage  of  illegitimate  births  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Ireland  may  therefore  be  much  larger  than  the  imperfect 
official  returns  indicate,  and  is  of  course  untrustworthy. 
Other  statistics  of  immorality  are  also  given  in  the 
New-Englander,  but  we  have  not  room  to  quote  here 
further,  and  refer  our  readers  interested  in  a  compara- 
tive statement  of  the  moral  influences  of  Protestantism 
and  Romanism  to  the  periodicals  cited. 

Murdock,  David,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine, 
was  born  in  the  village  of  Bonhill,  in  Dumbartonshire, 
Scotland,  in  1801.  His  father  was  a  stone-cutter,  who 
often  labored  with  the  friends  of  Hugh  Miller.  David 
possessed  indomitable  energy,  and  obtained  for  himself 
a  thorough  and  accomplished  education.  He  graduated 
at  Glasgow  University ;  studied  theology  in  the  theolog- 
ical school  of  the  Scottish  Independents;  and  was  li- 
censed and  ordained  in  Glasgow,  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Scottish  Congregationalists,  about  the  year  1881. 
His  first  charge  was  the  parish  of  Cambuslang,  near 
Glasgow,  a  place  memorable  for  the  wonderful  preach- 
ing of  Whitetield.  In  1834  he  accepted  an  appointment 
from  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society  as  a  missionary 
to  Canada,  and  on  his  arrival  in  that  country  he  resided 
principally  at  Bath,  preaching  as  a  supply  to  the  desti- 
tute and  feeble  churches  of  that  region.  In  1837,  about 
the  time  of  the  Patriot  War,  he  left  Canada,  and  was  set- 
tled as  the  successor  of  Dr.  McMaster  at  Ballston  Cen- 
tre,  N.  Y.;  in  1842  he  accepted  a  call  to  Catskill  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Porter.  In  1861  he  accepted  a 
call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
where  he  labored  until  his  death,  June  13, 1861.  Dr. 
Murdock  was  emphatically  a  man  of  the  people.  In  the 
pulpit,  in  the  lecture-room,  on  the  platform,  he  was  in- 
deed pre-eminent  He  was  a  great  reader,  and  especially 
a  profound  scholar  in  the  sciences.  He  was  eminently 
successful  as  an  essayist.  An  article  by  him  on  Can- 
ning and  Chalmers,  in  the  Presh.  Quart.  Review,  is  one 
of  power.  See  Wilson,  Prcsb.  Hist.  Almanac,  1862,  p. 
189.    (J.  L.  S.) 

Murdock,  James,  D.D.,  one  of  the  profoundest 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  scholars  of  the  United  States, 
a  bright  ornament  of  the  Congregational  body,  was  bom 
at  Westbrook,  Conn.,  Feb.  16, 1776,  of  Irish  descent.  He 
was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  fourteen ;  but  he  strug- 
gled with  his  fate,  and  finally  succeeded  in  making  his 
way  to  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1797.  He 
then  took  up  the  study  of  theology  under  the  well- 
known  Congregational  theologian,  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight 
Instead  of  entering  at  once  the  ministry,  he  decided  to 


teach  for  a  while,  and  became  successively  preceptor  of 
Hopkins  grammar  school  in  New  Haven,  and  of  the  Onei- 
da Academy,  now  Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
In  January,  1801,  he  was  admitted  to  the  ministry,  and 
June  23,  1802,  was  ordained  pastor  over  the  congre- 
gation at  Princeton,  Mass.  In  1815  he  removed  from 
that  place  to  become  professor  of  languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  In  1819  he  exchanged  this  posi- 
tion for  the  Brown  professorship  of  sacred  rhetoric  and 
ecclesiastical  history  in  the  theological  seminary  at  An- 
dover,  Mass.,  and  this  post  he  held  until  1822,  when  he 
removed  to  New  Haven  to  devote  himself  altogether  to 
special  studies  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  Oriental  lit- 
erature, which  he  prosecuted  with  a  youthful  zest  beyond 
his  fourscore  years.  He  died  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  Aug. 
10,  1856.  Dr.  Murdock  did  the  literary  world  great 
service  by  his  superior  English  version  of  Mosheim's 
Church  History.  He  published  likewise,  with  great  ac- 
ceptance, Mosheim's  Commentaries  on  the  Affairs  of  the 
Christians  before  Constantine.  See  Mosiikim.  Dr.  Mur- 
dock published  a  translation  of  the  Peshito-Syriac  N. 
T.  (N.  Y.  1851,  8vo).  His  miscellaneous  productions 
were  numerous  and  able.  It  was  his  temper  to  make 
fundamental  researches,  and  to  press  his  investigations 
into  original  sources.  While  at  Andover  he  published 
Two  Discourses  on  the  A  tonement.  Later  he  brought  out 
an  English  version  of  Munscher's  Elements  of  Dogmatic 
Hist.  (1830),  and  Sketches  of  Modern  Philos.  (1842).  He 
also  edited  Milman's  Hist,  of  Christianity  (N.  Y.  1841), 
and  brought  out  a  collection  of  his  Sermons,  one  of  which, 
on  the  atonement,  attracted  much  attention.  He  was 
also  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodicals,  especially  to 
the  Church  Review,  and  this  well-known  quarterly  did 
itself  the  honor  to  ignore  its  denominational  boundaries 
(Protestant  Episcopal)  and  furnish  a  pretty  full  account 
of  the  doctor  shortly  after  his  decease  (see  below).  Dr. 
Murdock  was  president  of  the  "  Connecticut  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,*'  vice-president  of  the  "  Connecti- 
cut Philosophical  Society,"  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  "American  Oriental  Society."  See  Brief  Memoirs 
of  the  Class  of  1797  (Yale),  bv  Thomas  Day;  Church 
Rev.  Jan.  1857,  art  ii.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Muret(us),  Marc  Anthony,  a  celebrated  Roman 
Catholic  scholar,  best  known  by  his  philosophical  writ- 
ings, was  born  at  Muret,  a  village  near  Limoges,  in 
France,  April  11, 1526,  of  a  good  family.  But  little  be- 
yond this  is  known  of  his  early- life.  When  about  eight- 
een we  find  him  studying  at  Agens,  under  Scaliger,  who 
interested  himself  in  Muretus,  and  ever  cherished  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  pupil.  In  1552  he  delivered  in  the 
church  of  the  Bernardins  his  first  oration,  De  dignitats 
ac  prastantia  studii  theologicL  He  was  at  this  time 
teaching  philosophy  and  law  at  Paris,  but  evidently 
leaning  towards  the  sacred  ministry.  Accused  of  im- 
moral practices,  he  was  finally  obliged  to  quit  Paris,  and 
he  led  for  some  time  a  roaming  life.  He  went  to  dif- 
ferent places,  everywhere  commanding  for  a  time  the 
respect  of  his  followers  by  his  vast  and  varied  erudition, 
but  his  immoral  tendencies  would  ever  compromise  him, 
and  he  was  soon  ignored  by  his  associates.  About  1560 
Muretus  found  employment  under  cardinal  Este  at  Rome, 
and  from  that  time  he  is  believed  to  have  led  a  more  reg- 
ular life.  In  1562  he  attended  his  patron  on  a  visit  to 
Paris,  and  there  remained,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to 
lecture  on  Aristotle's  Ethics,  which  he  did  with  singular 
applause  up  to  1667.  After  that  he  taught  civil  law. 
In  1576  he  entered  holy  orders,  and  is  believed  to  have 
become  both  priest  and  Jesuit  He  died  June  4, 1585w 
He  was  made  a  citizen  of  Rome,  probably  by  pope  Greg- 
ory XI 1 1,  who  esteemed  him  very  highly.  Muretus's 
theology  is  questioned,  and  he  is  believed  to  have  cher- 
ished deistical  views.  See  Niceron,  Me  moires,  voL 
xxvii,  s.  v. ;  Bcze,  Hist.  Ecdes.  iv,  534 ;  Vitrac,  Eloge  de 
Muret ;  New  Gen.  Hiog.  Diet.  (Lond.  1798),  xi,  188, 141 ; 
Hallam,  Introd.  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  (Harper's 
ed.),  i,  247,  257,  856;  Pye  Smith,  Outlines  ofTheoL  p. 
111.     (J.H.W.) 
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Murillo,  Bartolome"  Estrban,  the  Titian  of 
Spanish  art,  was  born  Jan.  1,  1618,  at  Pilas,  a  small 
hamlet  about  five  leagues  from  Seville.  Developing 
at  an  early  age  a  wonderful  proficiency  in  drawing,  he 
was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  his  maternal  un- 
cle, Juan  del  Castillo,  a  distinguished  historical  painter 
of  Seville,  who  was  the  preceptor  of  some  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  Spanish  schooL  In  1642,  Murillo,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  fame  of  Diego  Velasquez  of  Madrid, 
which  at  this  period  had  reached  its  zenith,  was  filled 
with  a  desire  to  study  under  that  master,  and  conse- 
quently journeyed  to  Madrid,  where  he  presented  him- 
self before  Velasquez,  who,  perceiving  his  merit,  not 
only  took  Murillo  into  his  academy,  but  procured  for  him 
the  privilege  of  copying  the  masterpieces  of  Rubens,  Ti- 
tian, and  Vandyck  in  the  royal  collection.  Here  he 
passed  three  years  in  hard  study;  and  in  1645  he  re- 
turned to  Seville,  where  his  first  work  was  painted  in 
fresco  for  the  convent  of  St.  Francis.  It  was  a  picture 
consisting  of  sixteen  compartments,  in  one  of  which  is 
his  celebrated  production  of  St.  Thomas  de  Villanueca 
distributing  A  Ims  to  the  Sick  and  the  Poor,  At  the  prin- 
cipal altar  of  the  same  convent  is  a  large  picture  of  the 
Jubilee  of  the  Porciuncula,  representing  Christ  bearing 
his  cross,  and  the  Virgin  interceding  for  the  supplicants, 
with  a  group  of  angels  of  most  extraordinary  beauty. 
These  pictures  created  so  much  enthusiasm  among  his 
countrymen  that  his  fame  was  at  once  established,  and 
he  immediately  received  a  commission  from  the  mar- 
quis of  Ylllamansique  to  paint  a  series  of  five  pictures 
from  the  life  of  David,  the  landscape  backgrounds  of 
which  were  to  be  executed  by  Ignacio  Iriate,  an  emi- 
nent landscape-painter  of  Seville.  There  was  a  dispute 
between  the  two  artists  as  to  which  part  of  the  pictures 
should  be  first  completed,  Murillo  holding  very  rightly 
that  the  backgrounds  should  be  first  painted;  to  this 
Iriate  demurred,  and  the  consequence  was  Murillo  un- 
dertook to  do  the  whole  himself,  which  he  did,  changing 
the  life  of  David  to  that  of  Jacob,  and  producing  the 
famous  pictures  now  in  the  possession  of  the  marquis 
de  Santiago  at  Madrid.  In  the  same  collection  are  two 
others  of  his  finest  works,  St,  Francis  Xavier,  and  St. 
Joseph  with  the  young  Saviour.  The  cathedral  of  Se- 
ville contains  several  of  his  great  pictures,  among  which 
are  St.  A  ntonio  with  the  Holy  Infant,  a  glory  of  angels 
and  a  remarkably  fine  architectural  background,  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  and  portraits  of  several  arch- 
bishops of  Seville.  From  the  St.  Anthony  picture  the 
figure  of  the  saint  was  cut  in  1874,  and  brought  for  sale 
to  this  country ;  but,  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  well- 
informed  party,  it  was  returned,  and  placed  where  it 
properly  belongs.  The  Hospital  of  Charity  contains 
three  admired  works,  Moses  striking  the  Rock;  Christ 
feeding  the  five  thousand,  and  one  of  St.  John  supporting 
a  poor  old  man,  aided  by  an  angel,  upon  whom  the  saint 
looks  with  a  beautiful  expression  of  reverence  and  grati- 
tude. The  altar-piece  of  the  Conception,  in  the  church 
of  San  Felipe  Neri  at  Cadiz,  and  a  picture  of  St.  Cathar- 
ine at  the  Capuchins,  are  not  only  noteworthy  for  their 
beauty,  but  the  latter  is  considered  by  many  as  his  finest 
work,  although  Murillo  himself  always  preferred  his 
St.  Thomas  de  VUlanueva  at  Seville.  In  the  chapel  of 
the  Nuns  of  the  Angel  at  Granada  is  one  of  his  most 
celebrated  pictures,  representing  the  Good  Shepherd. 
Space  does  not  admit  of  a  full  list  of  Murillo's  works, 
but  as  a  painter  of  religious  subjects  he  ranks  hardly 
second  to  Raphael.  His  pictures  of  the  Virgin,  saints, 
Magdalens,  and  of  Christ,  are  all  so  characteristically 
beautiful  and  refined,  so  pure  and  chaste,  that  he  can  be 
said  to  have  followed  no  given  style,  though  the  color- 
ing of  Titian  is  perceptible  in  his  works.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  in  all  Murillo's  pictures  of  the  Virgin  he 
has  never  displayed  her  feet,  which  in  every  instance 
are  covered  with  almost  faultless  drapery,  as  if  the 
charms  of  the  holv  Mother  were  too  sacred  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  illustration.  This  can  be  said  of  no  other 
religious  painter,  and  evinces  a  proof  of  the  purity  with 


which  Murillo  looked  upon  his  art  In  1660  Murilk 
founded  an  academy  of  art  in  Seville,  and  was  appointed 
its  president,  in  which  office  he  continued  until  April  8, 
1682, when  he  died;  his  death  having  been  hastened  by 
a  fall  from  a  scaffold  while  engaged  in  painting  the  St. 
Catharine  at  Cadiz.  In  the  National  Gallery  of  Great 
Britain  are  a  Holy  Family,  and  a  St.  John  and  the  Lamb, 
Dulwich  Gallery  contains,  among  others,  Christ  with  the 
Lamb ;  Mystery  of  the  Immaculate  Conception ;  Jacob 
and  Rachel;  Adoration  of  the  Magi;  Two  Angels;  and 
a  small  Immaculate  Conception.  The  Louvre  contains 
a  considerable  number;  the  Pinakothek  of  Munich  has 
some,  and  in  the  United  States  there  are  supposed  to 
be  a  few  of  his  works  also.  See  Engl.  Cyclop,  s.  v. ; 
Scott,  MurUlo  and  the  Spanish  School  of  Painting  (Lond. 
1873,  1  voL  4to);  Stirling,  Annals  of  the  Artists  of 
Spain ;  Mrs.  Jameson,  legends  of  the  Madonna  (Lond. 
1857, 1  vol.  8vo),  p.  84, 36, 43, 46, 49,  etc. ;  Jameson  and 
Eastlake,  History  of  Our  Ijord  (Lond.  1864, 2  vols.  8vo), 
i,  138, 163, 155, 167,  273.  285,  292,  etc.;  ii,  93,  343,  880; 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  s.  v. ;  Davies,  Life 
of  B.  E.  Murillo  (1819);  Biographies  of  Eminent  Men 
from  the  loth  Century,  vol.  ii;  Tytler  (Miss),  The  Old 
Masters  (Boat.  1874),  p.  230;  Eraser's  Magazine,  April, 
1846;  Blackwood's  Magazine,  1845,  ii,  420;  1849,  i,  73, 
184;  1853,  ii,  103;  1870,  ii,  133. 

Murimuth  (or  Merimuth),  Adam,  an  English 
divine  of  note,  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  14th 
century  successively  as  canon  and  prebend  of  St.  Paul's, 
canon  of  Exeter,  and  prebend  of  Lincoln.  He  died 
about  1380.  He  published  Chronica  in  Temporibus  in 
two  parts  (pt.  i,  1303-6;  pt  ii,  1336-80).  See  Allibone, 
Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  a.  v. 

Moris,  Jean  de,  a  learned  French  ecclesiastic  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century  (about 
1310-45),  is  noted  as  the  author  of  a  valuable  treatise 
on  music,  which  is  entitled  Speculum  Musiax.  An 
abridgment  of  this  work  was  also  published. 

Murmuring  (nj^Fl,  Exod.xvi,7  sq. ;  yoyyvapofi, 
a  complaint  made  for  wrong  supposed  to  have  been  re- 
ceived. Paul  forbids  murmuring  (1  Cor.  x,  10),  as  did 
also  the  wise  man  in  the  Apocrypha  (Wisd.  i,  11).  God 
severely  punished  the  Hebrews  who  murmured  in  the 
desert,  and  was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  forsak- 
ing them,  and  even  of  destroying  them,  had  not  Moses 
appeased  his  anger  by  earnest  prayer  (Numb,  xi,  33, 34 ; 
xii ;  xiv,  30,  31 ;  xvi,  3 ;  xxi,  4-6 ;  Psa.  lxxviii,  30). — 
Calmet.     See  Resignation. 

Murmuring, "  as  a  sign  of  disapproval  or  pleasure," 
says  Walcott, "  was  once  common  in  British  churches.'1 
Bishop  Burnet  and  bishop  Spratt  were  both  hummed 
when  preaching  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  Bur- 
net sat  down  and  enjoyed  it,  rubbing  his  face  with  his 
handkerchief;  but  Spratt,  stretching  out  his  hand,  cried, 
"  Peace,  peace ;  I  pray  you,  peace."  At  Cambridge  a 
witty  preacher,  iu  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  addressed 
his  congregation  at  St.  Mary's  as  "Hum  et  hissimi 
auditores."  At  Hereford  this  unseemly  practice,  which 
greeted  every  person  arriving  late  in  the  choir,  was  pro- 
hibited (Sacred  A  rchaology,  p.  894). 

Murner,  Thomas,  a  noted  German  satirist  and 
most  decided  opponent  of  the  Reformation,  was  born  in 
Strasburg  Dec  24,  1475.  He  early  entered  a  Fran- 
ciscan monastery,  and  then  studied  at  the  principal 
universities  of  Europe,  devoting  himself  particularly  to 
theology  and  philosophy,  and  quickly  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  ability,  marred,  however,  by  a  want  of  earnest- 
ness and  a  quarrelsome  disposition.  At  Paris  he  acquired 
the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  in  1506  the  emperor  Maximil- 
ian nominated  him  poeta  Uiureatu*.  He  lost  a  place  in 
the  conventual  Latin  school  of  Strasburg  by  his  invec- 
tive against  Wimpfeling,  and  afterwards  led  an  un- 
steady life,  preaching  for  some  time  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  (1512).  At  this  time  he  battled  against  the 
clerical  crimes  and  abuses,  generally  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  congregation  by  the  coarse  personalities 
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of  his  sermons.  He  was  successively  expelled  from 
Freiburg,  Treves,  and  Venice.  In  1512  he  edited  his 
Narrenbeschworung,  of  which  his  Der  Schdmen  Zttnft 
(Frankfort,  1512)  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation. 
These  works,  which  show  considerable  satirical  talents, 
are  remarkable  imitations  of  Sebastian  Brandt's  celebra- 
ted poem,  called  Narrensckiff.  In  his  Gduchmait  (Basle, 
1519)  he  ridicules  the  effeminate  manhood  of  some  of 
his  contemporaries;  and  in  his  Logica  memorativa,  or 
Chartiludium  logica,  and  in  his  Ludus  studentium  Fri- 
burgensium  he  proves  himself  a  predecessor  of  the  re- 
nowned pedagogue,  Basedow,  trying  to  show  how  logic 
and  prosody  may  be  studied  to  advantage  at  different 
games.  In  1519  he  seems  to  have  resumed  his  func- 
tions in  the  conventual  school  of  Strasburg,  and  made 
himself  conspicuous  as  one  of  the  most  virulent  oppo- 
nents of  the  Reformation.  When  Hedio  and  Capito  were 
preaching  at  Strasburg,  Murner  opposed  them  violently 
(see  Hottinger,  Helvetische  JCirchengesch.  iii,  145).  As 
ambassador  of  the  bishop  of  Strasburg,  he  afterwards 
attended  the  Diet  at  Nuremberg  to  accuse  the  Council 
of  Strasburg  (Sleidan,  vol.  iv).  He  opposed  Luther's 
book.  An  den  A  del  deutscher  Nation,  by  a  work  of  simi- 
lar title,  An  den  grossmachtigsten  und  durchlauchtigs- 
ten  A  del  deutscher  Nation,  dots  sie  den  christlichen  Glau- 
ben  beschirmen  wider  den  Zerstorer  des  GUxvbent  Chris- 
ti,  Martmum  Luther,  einen  Verjuhrer  der  einjaltigen 
Christen.  Although  he  translated  Luther's  Letter 
against  Henry  VIII,  and  his  Babylonische  Gefangen- 
schqfl  from  Latin  into  German,  he  rejected  all  his 
teachings  entirely.  He  called  Luther  a  Catilina,  and 
received  himself  the  name  of  Lutheromastix.  Accord- 
ing to  a  letter  of  Luther  to  Brismann,  Murner  left  the 
monastery  (De  Wette,  ii,  58).  This  statement,  how- 
ever, is  incorrect.  In  1523  Murner  repaired  to  England, 
in  compliance  with  an  invitation  from  Henry  VIII,  but 
troubles  in  his  convent  compelled  him  to  return.  Some 
of  his  writings  against  the  Reformation  had  already 
been  burned  by  order  of  the  Diet  of  Worms.  To  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  authorities  he  established  a  press 
of  his  own,  which,  however,  was  destroyed  by  a  mob, 
together  with  his  house.  He  was  compelled  to  flee  to 
Switzerland,  whence  he  was  in  time  likewise  expelled. 
His  most  celebrated  satirical  work  is  entitled  Von  dem 
grossen  Lutherischen  Narren  (Strasburg,  1522;  new  edi- 
tion by  Henry  Kurtz,  Zurich,  1848),  which  was  answered 
by  Murnarus  I^riethus  vulgo  dichts  Halbnarr  oder 
Gansprediger.  The  latter  part  of  his  personal  history  is 
not  known,  although  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
misery,  and  to  have  died  at  Heidelberg  about  1536. 
See  Waldau,  Nachricht,  v.  Thorn.  Murner  Leben  und 
Schriften;  Panzer,  Annates  d.  deutsch.  Lift.;  Ruchat, 
Histoire  de  la  Reform,  de  la  Suisse;  Yung,  Gesch.  d.  Re- 
form, u.  Strasburg,  p.  238  sq. ;  Hagen,  DeutschlaneTs  liter, 
und  relig.  Verh&tnisse  im  Reformatwns-zeitaUer,  ii,  61, 
183  sq.;  Hagenbach,  Kirchengesch.  voL  iii;  For.  Qu. 
xx,  74. 

Murphy,  James,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  (Dutch) 
Reformed  Church,  was  born  near  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  in 
1788 ;  graduated  at  New  Brunswick  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1814 ;  and  was  pastor  of  several  Reformed  church- 
es, chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  and  in  Herkimer 
County,  N.  Y. ;  and  died  in  1857  at  Frankfort,  where  he 
was  then  pastor.  He  was  an  evangelical  preacher  of 
superior  abilities,  fond  of  study,  and  particularly  of 
classical  and  scientific  pursuits.  His  volume  entitled 
Geology  consistent  tcith  the  Bible  is  a  creditable  monu- 
ment of  his  proficiency  in  that  department  of  natural 
science,  up  to  the  period  of  its  date.  He  was  prominent 
in  the  councils  of  the  Church,  and  for  many  years  was 
an  active  trustee  of  Union  College.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Murrain  CCtfli  de'ber,  destruction,  especially  by  a 
"pestilence,"  as  the  word  is  elsewhere  rendered;  plur. 
"  plagues"  in  Hos.  xiii,  14),  the  fifth  plague  with  which 
the  Egyptians  were  visited  when  they  held  the  He- 
brews in  bondage  (Exod,  ix,  8).    See  Plagues  of 


Egypt.  This  consisted  in  some  distemper  that  resulted 
in  a  sudden  and  dreadful  mortality  among  the  cattle  in 
the  field,  including  horses,  asses,  camels,  oxen,  and 
sheep.  It  was,  however,  confined  to  the  Egyptian  cat- 
tle, and  to  those  that  were  in  the  field ;  for  though  the 
cattle  of  the  Hebrews  breathed  the  same  air,  and  drank 
the  same  water,  and  fed  in  the  same  pastures,  not  a 
creature  of  theirs  died  (Exod.  ix,  6).  The  Egyptian 
cattle  that  survived  in  the  sheds,  and  were  afterwards 
sent  into  the  fields,  were  destroyed  by  the  succeeding 
storm  of  fire  and  haiL  Wilkinson  has  observed  {A  nc. 
Eg.  i,  48, 49)  that  "  the  custom  of  feeding  some  of  their 
herds  in  sheds  accords  with  the  scriptural  account  of 
the  preservation  of  the  cattle  which  had  been  *  brought 
home*  from  the  field ;  and  explains  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction of  the  destruction  of '  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt' 
by  the  murrain,  and  the  subsequent  destruction  of  the 
cattle  by  the  hail  (Exod.  ix,  3,19,  20);  those  which 
'  were  in  the  field*  alone  having  suffered  from  the  pre- 
vious plague,  and  those  in  the  stalls  or  *  houses'  having 
been  preserved."  In  the  grievous  murrain,  and  in  the 
grievous  hail,  many,  if  not  all,  the  war-horses  must 
have  escaped,  as  they  were  not '  in  the  field,'  but  in  the 
*  stables  or  houses'  (Exod.  xiv,  27,  28;  xv,  21)."  See 
Stall.  In  the  Description  de  VEgyptt  (xvii,  126),  it 
is  said  that  murrain  breaks  out  from  time  to  time  in 
Egypt  with  so  much  severity  that  they  are  compelled 
to  send  to  Syria  or  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  for  a 
new  supply  of  oxen.  It  is  also  stated  (ib.  p.  62)  that, 
since  about  the  year  1786  a  disease  very  much  dimin- 
ished the  number  of  oxen,  they  began  to  make  use  of 
the  buffalo  in  their  place  for  watering  the  fields,  and 
the  practice  is  continued  in  later  times.  See  Pesti- 
lence. 

Murray,  Alexander  (1 ) ,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Scotch 
divine,  noted  as  an  Orientalist,  was  born  at  Dunkitterick, 
Oct.  22, 1775,  of  very  humble  parentage,  and  therefore 
enjoyed  scarcely  any  educational  advantages  in  early 
life.  It  was  not  till  he  had  reached  his  sixth  year  that 
he  was  taught  the  alphabet  of  his  mother-tongue.  "His 
father"  (a  shepherd),  says  his  biographer,  "in  that  year 
laid  out  a  halfpenny  in  the  purchase  of  a  catechism,  and 
from  the  letters  and  syllables  on  the  face  of  the  book  he 
began  to  teach  his  son  the  elements  of  learning.  It 
was  however  emphatically  (a  good  book,'  and  only  to 
be  handled  on  Sundays  or  other  suitable  occasions;  it 
was  therefore  commonly  locked  up,  and  throughout  the 
winter  the  old  man,  who  had  himself  been  taught  read- 
ing and  writing  in  his  youth,  drew  for  his  son  the  fig- 
ures of  the  letters  in  his  written  hand  on  the  board  of 
an  old  wool-card  with  the  black  end  of  a  burned  heather* 
stem.  In  this  way  young  Murray  was  initiated  into 
literature;  and  working  continually  with  his  board  and 
brand,  he  soon  became  a  reader  and  writer.  The  cate- 
chism was  at  length  presented,  and  in  a  month  or  so  he 
could  read  the  easier  parts  of  it.    In  the  summer  of 

1782  he  got  a  Psalm-book,  then  a  New  Testament,  and 
at  last  a  Bible,  a  book  which  he  had  heard  read  every 
night  at  family  worship,  which  he  often  longed  to  get 
hold  of,  but  which  he  was  never  allowed  to  open  or 
even  touch.  He  now  read  constantly,  and  having  a 
good  memory,  he  remembered  well  and  would  repeat 
numerous  psalms  and  large  portions  of  Scripture.    In 

1783  his  reading  and  memory  had  become  the  wonder 
of  the  rustic  circle  in  which  he  lived,  and  a  wish  began 
to  be  generally  entertained  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
school."  An  uncle  of  the  boy,  attracted  by  the  precoc- 
ity of  the  youth,  finally  sent  him  to  Galloway  school 
in  his  ninth  year.  He  remained  there  for  a  while  only, 
and  was  then  obliged  to  return  home  to  help  his  father 
in  the  fields.  In  1790,  however,  he  found  means  to  re- 
sume his  studies,  and  he  made  his  way  rapidly  there- 
after. In  1794,  being  then  already  master  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  and  French,  which  he  had  mainly  ac- 
quired without  an  instructor,  he  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  of  Edinburgh.  This  learn- 
ed gentleman  interested  himself  in  Murray,  and  his  sub- 
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sequent  progress  was  made  comparatively  easy.  In  the 
course  of  two  years  he  obtained  a  bursary,  or  exhibition, 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  and  never  relaxing  in 
his  pursuit  of  knowledge,  he  soon  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  European  languages,  and  having 
formed  the  design  of  tracing  up  all  the  languages  of 
mankind  to  one  source,  he  began  a  work  by  which  he 
will  be  known  in  the  literary  world.  But  though  it 
is  distinguished  by  profound  and  various  learning,  it  is 
both  imperfect  and  posthumous.  It  appeared  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scot  of  Corstorphine,  and 
is  entitled  A  History  of  the  European  Languages*  or 
Researches  into  the  Affinities  of  the  Teutonic,  Greek,  Cel- 
tic, Sclavonic,  and  Indian  Nations  (1818).  An  extensive 
acquaintance  with  these  languages  convinced  Murray 
that  all  the  European  languages  were  closely  connect- 
ed; and  in  the  work  now  named  it  was  his  object  to 
show  that  they  all  derive  from  and  may  be  traced  to 
nine  euphonic  primitives,  which  primitives  he  states  to 
be  "  ag,  bag,  d  wag,  gwag,  lag,  mag,  nag,  rag,  and  swag." 
"  By  the  help  of  these  nine  words  and  their  compounds," 
he  says,  "all  the  European  languages  have  been  form- 
ed." The  work  was,  however,  nothing  but  a  most  des- 
perate and  unsuccessful  attempt  at  generalization.  Dr. 
Noah  Webster  says  that  "  it  presents  one  of  the  most 
singular  medleys  of  truth  and  error,  of  sound  observa- 
tion and  visionary  opinions,  that  has  ever  fallen  under 
.  my  (Webster's)  notice"  (Pref.  to  his  Diet.  [ed.  1852],  p. 
lxxiv).  By  the  advice  of  his  friends  he  prosecuted  the 
studies  necessary  for  the  Church;  was  finally  ordained; 
and  in  Dec,  1806,  Murray  was  appointed  assistant  and 
successor  to  Dr.  Muirhead,  minister  of  Urr,  in  the  stew- 
artry  of  Kirkcudbright,  a  charge  to  which  he  in  1808 
succeeded  as  full  stipendiary.  He  still,  however,  con- 
tinued his  philological  pursuits.  In  1811  an  incident 
occurred  which  brought  him  into  prominent  notice  as 
a  linguist :  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Salt,  envoy 
to  Abyssinia,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  marquis  Welles- 
ley  as  perhaps  the  only  person  in  the  British  dominions 
qualified  to  translate  a  letter,  written  in  Geez,  from  the 
governor  of  Tigre  to  his  Britannic  majesty;  and  he 
performed  the  task  in  the  most  satisfactory  way.  The 
following  year  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  chair  of 
Oriental  languages  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and,  as  suited  to  Murray's  tastes  and  habits,  he  was 
invited  to  fill  it  in  order  to  bring  him  to  Edinburgh, 
where  his  literary  labors  could  be  both  estimated  and 
enjoyed.  He  was  elected  on  the  8th  of  July,  1812;  on 
the  15th  the  university  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity;  and  on  the  26th  of  August  he  was 
formally  inducted  to  the  chair.  He  began  to  lecture 
on  the  81st  of  October  following.  Soon  after  that  he 
published,  for  the  use  of  his  students,  a  small  work  en- 
titled Outlines  of  Oriental  Philology  (1812),  which  is 
known  to  have  been  both  composed  and  prepared  for 
publication  after  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh :  the  subject 
indeed  was  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  He  continued  to 
teach  his  class  with  little  interruption  till  the  end  of 
.  February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  bis  health  then 
failing  him ;  and  he  lived  but  a  little  while  to  enjoy 
the  distinctions  which  had  just  come  in  recognition 
of  his  industry  and  talent.  He  died  April  15,  1813. 
His  body  was  interred  in  the  Gray  Friars'  church-yard, 
at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  church.  His  acquire- 
ments as  a  linguist  pointed  him  out  to  Constable,  the 
well-known  publisher,  as  a  fit  person  to  superintend 
a  new  edition  of  Brace's  Travels ;  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  that  work  he  was  employed  for  about  three 
years,  from  September,  1802,  Murray  residing  during 
that  time  chiefly  at  Kinnaird  House,  where  he  had  ac- 
cess to  the  papers  left  by  the  traveller.  He  was  also  at 
different  times  employed  in  contributing  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  and  other  periodicals,  evincing  by  his 
writings  not  only  a  superior  linguistic  knowledge,  but 
also  much  reading  and  study  in  other  fields  of  learning. 
It  has  been  well  said  that,  laboring  under  so  many  diffi- 
-culties  in  early  life,  bis  acquirements  were  simply  pre- 


paratory to  the  work  which  he  might  have  accomplished, 
and  that  he  was  taken  away  just  as  he  had  completed 
the  preparation  for  valuable  work.  See  Chambers,  Biog. 
DicU  of  Eminent  Scotchmen,  div.  vi,  p.  72-77 :  Pursuit 
of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties,  vol.  i ;  Scot.  Magazine, 
July,  1812 ;  EngL  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Lord  Cockburn,  Memoirs 
of  his  Own  Time  (1856),  ch.  iv.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Murray,  Alexander  (2),  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York  Sept.  2, 1806. 
He  received  a  good  academical  education;  graduated 
at  the  Associated  Reformed  Seminary  at  Canonsburgh, 
Pa.,  in  1842 ;  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1844  as  pas- 
tor of  Ohio  church,  and  subsequently  of  Kerr's  Creek 
church,  in  the  Presbytery  of  the  Lakes.  Here  he  died, 
Oct  8, 1860.  Mr.  Murray  was  a  man  of  the  most  ardent 
piety  and  sincerity.  As  a  preacher  he  stood  high  in 
the  estimation  of  the  brethren.  See  Wilson,  Presb.  Hist. 
A  Imanac,  1861,  p.  209.     (J.  L.  S.) 

Murray,  Daniel,  a  noted  Roman  Catholic  prelate, 
was  born  in  Ireland  in  17C8,  and  educated  at  Salaman- 
ca, where  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1790.  He  filled  va- 
rious eminent  positions  in  the  Church,  and  finally  was 
elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Dublin  in  1823.  Dur- 
ing the  agitation  for  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  in 
Ireland,  he  supported  that  measure  by  his  influence, 
after  which  he  took  no  part  in  political  questions.  In 
1831  he  was  joined  with  archbishop  Whately  and  oth- 
ers in  the  commission  for  Irish  education,  and  sanctioned 
the  institution  of  the  queen's  colleges,  He  withdrew, 
however,  on  knowing  the  contrary  pleasure  of  the  pope. 
He  died  in  1852.  lie  wrote  The  Douai  and  Rhenish 
Bible  and  the  Bordeaux  Testament  Examined  (Lond. 
1850,  18mo).  See  Notice  of  the  Life  and  Character  of 
Archbishop  Murray,  by  Rev.W.  Meagher  (1853,  8vo); 
Dublin  University  Magazine,  viii,  493. 

Murray,  Edward,  an  eminent  English  divine  of 
recent  times,  was  born  near  the  opening  of  this  century. ' 
and  flourished  successively  as  rural  dean  and  chaplain 
to  the  bishop  of  Rochester;  vicar  of  Hinsford  in  1823, 
and  of  Northholt  in  1836.  He  died  in  1852.  He  pub- 
lished, Prayers  and  Collects  translated  from  Calvin 
(Lond.  1832,  8vo) : — Enoch  Restitutus,  or  an  attempt  to 
separate  from  the  Book  of  Enoch  the  Book  quoted  by  St. 
Jude  (Dublin,  1836, 8vo),  a  work  which  "  displays  much 
learning,  research,  and  diligent  inquiry"  (British  Maga- 
zine,  July,  1836,  p.  57). 

Murray,  James  (1),  a  Scotch  divine  of  some 
note,  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century. 
He  was  born  at  Dunkeld  in  1702,  and  educated  at  the 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen;  after  taking  his  degree 
he  was  licensed  for  the  ministry.  He  died  in  1758.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  preached  for  a  time  at  Westminster. 
He  published  A  letheia,  or  a  General  System  of  Moral 
Truths  and  Natural  Religion  (London,  1747,  2  vols. 
12mo).  See  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Wilson,  Dis- 
senting Churches. 

Murray,  James  (2),  an  English  divine,  who  flour- 
ished near  the  middle  of  the  last  century  at  Newcastle, 
where  he  died  in  1782,  devoted  himself  largely  to  the 
study  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  published 
Hist,  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  (Newcas- 
tle, 1771,  3  vols.  8vo) : — Impartial  Hist,  of  the  present 
War  in  A  merica  (1778-80, 3  vols.  8vo).  He  also  collect- 
ed some  of  his  sermons,  and  they  were  published  in  1819 
under  the  title  of  Sermons  to  Asses,  to  Doctors  in  Divin- 
ity, to  Lords  Spiritual,  and  to  Ministers  of  State  (Lond. 
8vo).  A  copy  of  this  curious  collection,  which  is  very 
rare,  is  in  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary  library  (Mad- 
ison, N.  J.).  It  betrays  much  disaffection  with  the  Na- 
tional Church  establishment. 

Murray,  James  Stuart,  Earl  of,  a  natural  son 
of  James  V,  king  of  Scotland,  deserves  our  attention  for 
the  part  he  played  in  the  disposition  of  Scottish  eccle- 
siastical affairs.  He  was  born  in  1531,  and  educated  in 
France  with  his  sister  Mary,  but  joined  the  Reformers 
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soon  after  her  marriage  with  the  dauphin,  and  became 
almost  immediately  chief  of  the  Protestant  party  in 
Scotland.  His  political  history  is  connected  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  queen,  after  whose  imprisonment  in 
JLochleven  castle  in  1567  he  was  proclaimed  regent,  and 
defeated  her  troops  at  the  battle  of  Langside,  March  13, 
1568.  His  personal  history,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
political,  social,  and  religious  history  of  Scotland  during 
the  eventful  reign  of  queen  Mary  Stuart,  has  been  no- 
ticed in  our  articles  on  Knox  and  Mary  Stuart.  See 
also  Scotland.  He  was  shot  by  James  Hamilton,  on 
the  accusation  that  he  had  seduced  (1570)  his  wife.  But 
this  accusation  seems  groundless;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Hamilton  acted  as  the  executioner 
of  a  doom  pronounced  on  him  (Murray)  by  his  enemies 
in  secret  conclave.  Earl  Murray  was  beloved  by  the 
people,  and  acknowledged  by  his  contemporaries  as  a 
pious  and  lofty  character  who  labored  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  aud  especially  of  Protestantism. 
The  Romanists,  of  course,  hated  him,  and  he  was  slan- 
dered. See  Butler,  Eccla*.  Hist,  ii,  550;  Fisher,  Hist, 
of  the  Reformation,  p.  359, 367, 369, 373, 377, 380 :  Froude, 
IlisL  of  England,  vol.  viii,  ix. 

Murray,  John  (1),  an  eminent  divine,  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  Universalist  denomination  of 
Christians  in  America,  was  born  in  Alton,  Hampshire, 
England,  December  10, 1741.  He  received  the  careful 
religious  training  of  sincerely  pious  parents.  When 
he  was  about  eleven  years  of  age,  the  family  removed 
to  Ireland,  and  settled  near  Cork.  His  father,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Established  Church,  a  Calvinist  in  senti- 
ment, but  an  early  convert  to  the  religious  views  of 
John  Wesley,  infused  his  own  sentiments  and  zeal  into 
the  mind  of  his  child.  His  extreme  anxiety  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  his  sou — who,  very  young,  became 
the  subject  of  hopeful  conversion — and  his  unwilling- 
ness to  allow  him  to  pass  from  under  his  immediate 
guardianship,  induced  him  to  reject  a  proffered  opportu- 
nity to  give  him  a  liberal  education.  The  earnestness, 
devotion,  and  ability  of  young  Murray  gave  him,  as  he 
grew  up,  position  and  influence  in  religious  circles,  and 
he  became  an  occasional  preacher  in  Wesley's  connec- 
tion. At  a  later  period,  he  formed  au  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Whitefield— with  whom  he  agreed  touching  the  doc- 
trine of  election — and  became  greatly  interested  in  his 
teachings.  About  the  year  1760  Murray  returned  to 
England.  Here  his  experiences  were  varied,  trying,  and 
sometimes  humiliating.  In  a  controversy  with  one  who 
had  embraced  the  religious  views  of  James  Belly,  a 
teacher  of  Universalism,  his  own  theological  positions 
were  somewhat  disturbed.  At  length  he  allowed  him- 
self to  read  Belly's  Union ;  and  entered  upon  a  careful 
re-examination  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  He  afterwards 
attended  regularly  upon  Mr.  Belly's  preaching,  and  re- 
ceived joyfully  the  doctrines  of  Universalism  as  taught 
by  him.  His  faith  soon  became  decided  "that  Christ 
Jesus  died  for  all,  and  that  every  one  for  whom  Christ 
died  must  finally  be  saved"  {Life,  new  ed.  1870,  p.  161). 
Excommunication  from  Mr.  Whitetield's  tabernacle  in 
London  naturally  followed.  Persecutions  for  opinion's 
sake,  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  grief  for  the  death 
of  his  wife  and  infant  child,  rendered  him  wretched. 
Having  by  a  temporary  devotion  to  business  discharged 
all  pecuniary  obligations,  he  resolved  to  leave  his  native 
land  and  to  seek  retirement  and  relief  in  America.  Yet 
on  his  first  arrival  in  the  New  World,  led,  as  he  undoubt- 
ingly  believed,  by  a  superintending  and  special  Provi- 
dence, he  was  constrained  to  preach,  and  gave  his  first 
discourse  in  America  September  30, 1770.  The  service 
was  held  in  a  small  church  in  an  obscure  place— called 
"  Good  Luck" — in  New  Jersey.  Thenceforward  he  re- 
garded himself  as  called  of  God  to  teach  the  universal 
redemption  of  the  human  race  through  Christ,  and  gave 
himself  devotedly  to  the  work  of  his  ministry.  He  la- 
bored first  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  Afterwards, 
as  he  found  opportunity,  he  preached  —  though  often 
opposed  and  sometimes  bitterly  persecuted — in  New- 


port, Providence,  Boston,  Portsmouth,  Norwich,  and  oth> 
er  places  in  New  England.  In  Gloucester,  Mass.,  where, 
in  December,  1774,  he  had  fixed  his  residence,  whenot 
M  to  go,  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,"  he  was  falsely  repre- 
sented as  a  papist,  and  as  a  secret  emissary  of  lord  North, 
sent  out  to  the  rebellious  colonies  in  the  interest  of  an 
obnoxious  ministry  in  England.  Anathemas  and  stones 
followed  him  in  the  streets,  and  by  a  vote,  surreptitious- 
ly obtained,  be  was  ordered  to  leave  the  town.  The 
interference  of  influential  friends  saved  him.  In  May, 
1775,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  the  Bhode  Island 
brigade,  encamped  near  Bostou.  The  other  chaplains 
petitioned  for  his  removal,  bat,  in  utter  disregard  of  this 
petition,  he  was  confirmed  by  a  general  order,  and  the 
commander-in-chief,  general  Washington,  honored  him 
with  marked  and  uniform  attention.  Ill -health  soon 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  army,  and  he  returned  to  Glou- 
cester, where,  distinguished  as  a  religious  teacher  and  as 
a  philanthropist,  he  was  settled  over  a  society  of  Uni- 
versalists. In  1783  he  became  plaintiff  in  an  action  at 
law,  brought  to  recover  property  belonging  to  individ- 
uals of  his  society,  but  taken  for  the  use  of  the  orig- 
inal parish  of  the  town.  After  many  delays,  a  final 
verdict  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff  in  June,  1786. 
This  decision  was  of  great  significance  and  impor- 
tance, and  he  afterwards  rejoiced  that  he  had  been 
the  "  happy  instrument  to  give  a  death  wound  to  that 
hydra,  parochial  persecution"  {Life,  p.  331).  Believers 
increased,  and  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing 
a  general  meeting  aud  organizing  a  convention  of  Uni- 
versalists. They  met  in  September,  1785,  in  Oxford, 
Mass.,  and  organized  under  the  denominational  name, 
Independent  Christian  Universalists.  Early  in  1787  he 
visited  his  native  land,  where,  during  a  brief  stay,  he 
preached  in  various  places  with  great  acceptance  and 
power.  He  returned  before  the  close  of  the  year,  and, 
in  view  of  certain  questions  raised  by  his  opponents  in- 
volving his  civil  standing  and  position  as  an  ordained 
minister,  his  ordination,  regarded  by  some  as  informal, 
was  publicly  and  solemnly  renewed  in  the  Gloucester 
church,  on  Christmas-day.  In  October,  1788,  he  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Judith  S.  Stevens,  a  widow  lady  of  estimable 
character,  and  of  considerable  literary  ability.  In  1790 
he  attended  a  convention  of  Universalists  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  a  member  of  a  committee  to  present  at 
that  time  an  address  to  general  Washington,  president 
of  the  United  States.  He  improved  the  opportunity  to 
visit  and  hold  service  in  the  little  church  in  New  Jer- 
sey, where  he  first  delivered  in  America  the  glad  mes- 
sage of  a  full  and  free  salvation.  October  23, 1793,  he 
was  installed  over  a  society  of  Universalists  in  Boston, 
and  became  the  pastor  of  a  united  and  devoted  people, 
with  whom  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
October  19, 1809,  he  was  prostrated  by  paralysis,  which 
rendered  him  helpless,  and  from  which  he  never  recov- 
ered. He*  lived  several  years,  a  patient  and  hopeful 
sufferer,  and  died  with  the  assuring  words  of  faith  on  his 
lips,  September  3. 1815.  His  remains  were  buried  Sep- 
tember 4,  in  the  "Granary  burying-ground"  in  Boston. 
From  this  place,  on  June  8, 1887,  they  were  removed, 
with  solemn  and  interesting  ceremonies,  to  Mount  Au- 
burn, where  an  appropriate  monument  is  erected  to  his 
memory.  The  theological  opinions  of  Murray  show  the 
impress  of  early  training,  as  well  as  the  moulding  influ- 
ence of  Belly's  teaching.  He  believed  in  God  as  the 
"  One  Indivisible  First  Cause?  that  the  Creator  was  en- 
robed in  humanity  and  became  God,  the  Son;  and  that 
he  was  manifested  also  as  a  Holy  Spirit  of  Consolation. 
He  believed  in  holy  angels  of  different  orders,  in  fallen 
angels,  and  in  a  personal  devil  (  Works,  ii,  320).  It  was 
a  cardinal  doctrine  with  him  that  every  member  of  the 
entire  human  family  was  mysteriously  united  to  the 
Creator,  and  so  to  Christ,  who  was  made  the  head  of  ev- 
ery man.  He  held  in  especial  abhorrence  the  doctrine 
that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  and  taught  that "  God  tho 
Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  are  no 
more  than  different  exhibitions  of  the  same  self-exist- 
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ent,  omnipresent  Being'1  (  Works,  iii,  228).  HU  funda- 
mental doctrine,  as  a  Universalist,  was  that  Christ  liter- 
ally put  away  the  sin  of  the  whole  world  by  the  sacrifice 
of  himself  (  Works,  ii,  243, 270).  He  distinguished  care- 
fully between  universal  salvation  and  universal  redemp- 
tion, believing  that  all  were  redeemed,  and  would  finally 
be  taught  of  God  and  come  to  Christ;  but  that  those 
who  died  unconverted  would  continue  unhappy  wander- 
ers till  the  general  judgment  and  restitution  of  all  things, 
when  the  fallen  angels  would  be  placed  on  the  left  hand, 
the  world  of  mankind  be  judged,  and  after  all  were  found 
guilty  before  God,  the  book  of  life  would  be  opened,  in 
which  all  the  members  of  the  Redeemer,  that  is,  every 
individual  of  the  human  family,  would  be  found  written, 
and,  as  members  of  Christ's  body,  purged  by  him,  as  the 
sole  means,  from  their  sins.  He  taught,  moreover,  that 
an  elect  few  embraced  the  truth  before  death,  and,  as 
saints  of  God,  will  surround  the  Redeemer  at  his  second 
coming  {Life,  p.  400  sq.).  His  published  works  con- 
sist of  Letters  and  Sketches  of  Sei-mons  (Bost.  1812,  3 
vols.),  and  an  Autobiography,  with  a  continuation  by 
Mrs.  Judith  Sargent  Murray  (1  voL,  18th  edition,  Bost. 
1860).  The  first  edition  of  the  Life  was  published  in 
Boston,  1816.  The  last  and  ninth,  edited  by  Rev.  G. 
L.  Demarest,  was  issued  in  Boston  as  a  centenary  offer- 
ing in  1870.  Murray  is  described  by  a  contemporary 
as  a  person  of  middling  height,  with  a  speaking  coun- 
tenance and  masculine  features,  naturally  rough  and 
stern;  as  having  a  poetical  imagination,  a  retentive 
memory,  warm  affections,  a  lore  for  all  mankind,  but 
especially  for  those  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind.  In  his  ! 
public  discourses  he  was  artless  and  unaffected,  but  spoke  , 
with  great  grace  of  oratory,  with  an  astonishing  volubil-  ; 
ity>  a  g°°d  choice  of  words,  and  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
pression. He  had  a  wonderful  command  of  the  feelings 
of  his  auditors ;  could  arouse  and  animate  them  at  pleas- 
ure, or  depress  them  with  a  peculiarly  soft  eloquence 
even  to  tears  (Life,  new  ed.  p.  11).  In  private  life  he 
was  genial  and  social.  See  Mtih.  Quar.  Rev,  Oct.  1874, 
art.  v;  Unicer.  Quar.  July,  1872,  art.  ii ;  Oct.  1872,  art. 
i,  vL    See  Univkrsalism.     (J.  P.W.) 

Murray,  John  (2),  an  Irish  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Antrim  May  22, 1742.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  in  Edinburgh,  and  then  migrated  to ; 
this  country  (1763),  and  settled  first  as  pastor  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1766 ;  removed  to  Boothbay,  Men  in  1767, 
and  remained  there  until  1779,  when  he  settled  as  pas- 
tor over  a  congregation  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  I 
there  he  died,  March  13, 1793.  He  was  a  man  of  pow- 
erful eloquence,  and  exerted  himself  zealously  for  the 
Revolutionary  cause.  Indeed,  he  acquired  great  ascen- 
dency over  the  people  of  his  vicinity  by  his  powers  as 
a  preacher  and  his  patriotic  activity.  He  published 
Three  Sermons  on  Justification  (1780),  and  Three  Ser- 
mons on  the  Original  Sin  Imputed  (1791).  See  Drake, 
Diet.  qfAmer.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Murray,  Llndley,  an  American  writer  on  morals 
and  education,  who  flourished  near  the  opening  of  this 
century,  was  born  at  Swatara,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  in 
1745.  He  was  educated  at  an  academy  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  on  his  father's  removal  to  New  York 
was  placed  in  a  counting-house,  from  which  he  escaped 
to  a  school  in  New  Jersey.  He  then  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
commenced  a  good  practice.  During  the  Revolution- 
ary War  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  with  such 
success  as  to  accumulate  a  handsome  fortune.  His 
health  failing,  he  went  over  to  England  and  purchased 
the  estate  of  Holdgate,  near  York,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits,  chiefly  the  composition  of 
books  intended  for  the  instruction  of  youth.  In  1787 
he  published  anonymously  his  Power  of  Religion  on  the 
Mind,  which  passed  through  seventeen  editions.  It  is 
a  selection  of  passages  from  various  authors.  In  1795 
he  issued  a  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  followed 
by  English  Exercises,  the  Key,  the  English  Reader,  In- 


troduction and  Sequel,  and  a  Spelling-book.  There  can 
be  no  stronger  indication  how  entirely  the  systematic 
study  of  the  English  language  was,  until  recent  years, 
neglected  by  scholars  than  the  fact  that  Murray's  Gram* 
mar  was  for  half  a  century  the  standard  text-book 
throughout  Britain  and  America.  Far  better  books  are 
his  later  publications:  Selections  from  Nome's  Commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms  (12mo),  and  On  the  Duty  and  Bene- 
fit of  a  Daily  Perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (1&17). 
Mr.  Murray  wrote  an  autobiography  to  the  year  1809, 
which  was  published  after  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
his  residence,  near  York,  England,  Feb.  16, 1826.  The 
Friends  thought  much  of  Lindley  Murray,  for  be  de- 
voted himself  to  their  interests,  and  as  a  member  of 
their  body  did  all  in  his  power  to  give  influence  and 
power  to  them.  "  The  humility  of  his  deportment,  and 
the  Christian  spirit  that  breathed  through  his  whole 
conduct,  endeared  him  to  the  members  of  York  Monthly 
Meeting,  where  be  served  in  the  station  of  an  elder,  and 
proved  to  be  eminently  useful.  His  charities,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  but  particularly  the  latter,  were  exten- 
sive. He  was  deeply  interested  in  promoting  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  and  the  elevation  of  the  African  race." 
— Janney,  Hist,  of  the  Friends,  iv,  65.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Murray,  Nicholas,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyte- 
rian divine,  was  born  in  Armagh  County,  Ireland,  Dec. 
25,  1802.  Both  his  parents  and  all  his  relatives  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  trained  up  their  families  in  that 
belief.  His  father  dying  while  he  was  quite  young,  he 
lived  with  an  aunt,  and  at  eight  years  of  age  was  sent 
from  home  to  attend  a  village  school,  where  his  profi- 
ciency in  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education  were 
such  that  in  his  twelfth  year  he  was  apprenticed  as  a 
merchant's  clerk.  In  1815  he  emigrated  to  America, 
where  he  entered  the  publishing  house  of  Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York.  In  1820  he  was  converted,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Old  Brick  Church,  then  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  venerable  Gardiner  Spring,  D.D. 
His  pastor,  attracted  by  Murray's  intellectual  superiority, 
soon  suggested  his  studying  for  the  ministry.  This  at 
first  was  not  encouraged  by  Murray ;  but  in  1821  he  com- 
menced to  make  preparation,  though  still  in  the  employ  of 
the  Harpers,  and,  after  due  fitting  for  a  higher  course  of 
study,  entered  Williams  College,  Mass. ;  there  graduated 
in  1826,  and  then  accepted  an  agency  from  the  American 
Tract  Society  in  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  which  arrange- 
ment lasted  for  some  time.  Of  his  services  at  this  pe- 
riod, Dr.  Aydeiotte  says :  "  He  was  indefatigable  in  ap- 
plication to  the  duties  of  his  office,  perfectly  methodical, 
of  rare  prudence,  always  kind,  and  yet  ever  firm  and 
faithful  to  his  convictions  and  the  interests  of  the  soci- 
ety. .  .  .  The  labors  of  the  board  were  exceedingly 
lightened ;  indeed  he  left  them  little  to  do  beyond  ap- 
proving his  proceedings  and  measures."  Dr.  Aydeiotte 
also  speaks  of  his  frequent  manifestations  of  an  anti- 
Romish  spirit  He  next  entered  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  where  he  remained  until  he  graduated.  He 
was  licensed  in  1829,  and  began  his  labors  at  Norris- 
town,  Pa.;  but  afterwards  accepted  a  commission  from 
the  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  for  the  valley  of  Wy- 
oming, Pa.,  where  he  labored  until  he  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  united  congregation  of  Wilkes- 
barre  and  Kingston.  His  remarkable  pulpit  talents  and 
his  high  promise  attracted  attention,  and  in  1838  he 
was  given  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  and  there  he  continued 
to  perform  his  life-work,  declining  calls  to  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Natchez, 
and  rejecting  offers  of  two  theological  professorships. 
During  this  time,  with  persistent  and  untiring  industry, 
he  wrote  much  for  the  press,  among  which  was  a  aeries 
of  articles  for  The  New  York  Observer,  over  the  signa- 
ture of  "  Kincan,"  constituting  those  famous  letters  to 
bishop  Hughes,  the  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  noted  as  a 
polemic,  which  have  made  the  name  of  "  Kirwan,"  the 
nom -de -plume  under  which  Murray  wrote,  a  house- 
hold word  throughout  the  whole  Protestant  world,  his 
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writings  having  been  translated  into  nearly  all  the  liv- 
ing languages  of  the  day.  They  present  the  history  of 
the  writer's  progress  from  Romanism  to  Protestantism, 
and  examine  the  reasons  for  not  adhering  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Luminous  and  sound  iu  their  expositions  of 
truth,  they  not  only  uncover  the  evils  of  the  Romish 
system,  but  present  a  perfectly  impregnable  defence  of 
Protestantism.  The  vivacious  style,  the  genial  humor, 
biting  sarcasm,  anecdotes,  incidents,  illustration,  argu- 
ment, and  appeals,  are  blended  so  harmoniously  that 
they  obtained  a  bold  on  the  people  at  large,  instead  o( 
being  confined  to  the  theological  student,  and  thus  en- 
joyed a  circulation  unparalleled  in  religious  literature. 
Bishop  Hughes  essayed  to  reply  to  the  series,  but  broke 
down  in  the  attempt,  and  never  resumed  the  effort.  See 
Hughes.  Dr.  Murray  died  at  Elizabeth  town,  N.  J., 
Feb.  4,  1861.  His  writings  are,  Notes,  Historical  and 
Biographical,  concerning  Elizabethtown,  N.  J-,  its  em- 
inent Men,  Churches,  and  Ministers  (1844):  —  Letters 
to  Bishop  Hughes  by  Kirwan  (1847-48);  these  have 
been  translated  into  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German, 
and  Tamul: — The  Decline  of  Popery,  and  its  Causes, 
pamphlet: — Romanism  at  Home — Letters  to  the  Chief- 
Justice  R.  Taney  (1852)  :—Men  and  Things  as  I  saw 
them  in  Europe  (1851-58) : — Parish  and  other  Pencil- 
lings  (1857)  :—The  Happy  Home  (1858) ;  a  delineation 
of  the  moral  training  which  is  essential  in  a  home : — 
Thoughts  on  Preachers  and  Preaching,  a  work  which 
tends  to  elevate  the  standard  both  of  preaching  and  hear- 
ing :  —  A  merican  Principles  on  National  Prosperity,  a 
Thanksgiving  sermon  preached  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Elizabethtown,  Nov.  23,  1854:— Z)r.  Murray's 
Dying  Legacy  to  the  People  of  his  beloved  Charge — Things 
Unseen  and  Eternal  (1861).  He  also  published  many 
occasional  sermons  and  addresses,  and  in  early  life  con- 
tributed to  The  New  York  Literary  and  Theological 
Journal,  The  Christian  Advocate,  and  other  periodi- 
cals. Dr.  Murray's  intellect  was  decidedly  of  a  marked 
character— clear,  comprehensive,  logical,  and  eminent- 
ly practical.  His  style  was  luminous,  simple,  and  in 
the  highest  degree  sententious.  He  reasoned  with 
great  power  and  admirable  clearness.  His  influence 
pervaded  the  entire  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  felt 
especially  in  her  various  judicatories  and  boards,  and 
in  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  which  he 
cherished  with  a  filial  affection.  In  1849  he  was  elect- 
ed moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  one  of  the  high- 
est honors  in  the  gift  of  the  Church.  As  a  man,  his 
winning  manner,  rich  stores  of  varied  information,  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  pertinent  and  striking  anecdotes, 
and  ability  to  accommodate  himself  to  every  variety 
of  character,  made  him  the  master-spirit  of  the  social 
circle.  In  person  Dr.  Murray  was  a  model  of  manly 
vigor;  of  middle  height,  broad  chest  and  shoulders, 
with  a  round,  ruddy  face,  a  broad,  high  forehead,  and 
benevolent,  pleasant  expression  of  countenance,  his  ap- 
pearance was  at  once  attractive  and  commanding.  As 
a  pastor  he  was  always  at  work,  ready  at  every  call; 
in  the  chamber  of  sickness,  in  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
among  the  young — everywhere  he  was  found,  and  al- 
ways a  welcome  guest  His  preparations  for  the  pulpit 
were  made  with  the  greatest  care,  his  sermons  being 
completed  as  if  for  the  press,  and  often  far  in  advance 
of  the  time  when  they  were  to  be  delivered.  His  fu- 
neral was  attended  with  every  demonstration  of  respect 
and  affection  that  could  be  paid  to  a  national  character. 
His  remains  were  laid  in  the  yard  adjoining  the  church, 
in  the  midst  of  his  children  and  his  beloved  flock.  The 
Presbytery  of  which  he  was  a  member  thus  gave  ex- 
pression to  its  estimate  of  him  whom  they  had  come  to 
look  upon  as  its  "father:*1  "His  name,  his  character, 
and  his  works  are  already  on  record,  wide  as  the  limits 
of  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad.  His  greatness  was 
not  in  one  grace  or  one  idea,  but  in  the  breadth  of  his 
heart  and  in  the  scope  of  his  powers.  He  was  a  preacher 
and  a  pastor,  a  presbyter  and  a  citizen,  the  patron  of  edu- 
cation, the  ready  advocate  of  benevolence,  and  the  dread- 


ed antagonist  of  popery.  An  author  of  wide  fame,  a 
writer  for  the  weekly  press— all  of  these,  with  an  untold 
correspondence,  literary,  fraternal,  and  advisory.  Few 
men  had  more  calls  outside  of  his  pastoral  and  presby- 
terial  duties ;  still  he  was  a  model  pastor  and  presbyter, 
always  in  advance  in  his  pulpit  preparation— frequent 
in  his  pastoral  visitations — abounding  in  his  visits  to 
the  sick  and  the  poor— ever  ready  to  help  his  brethren 
— meeting  calls  abroad,  and  side  issues  of  benevolence. 
He  had  time  for  every  good  work,  and  for  every  duty 
and  occasion  he  was  competent."  See  Wilson,  PresL 
Hist.  A  Itnanac,  1862,  p.  105 ;  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Clark,  Hist, 
of  St.  John's  Church,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  p.  887,  888 ; 
ProL  Episc.  Quar.  Rev.  and  Church  Reg.  April,  1855,  p. 
815 ;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors,  s.  v. ; 
Princeton  Rev.  Jan.  1863 ;  Meth.  Qu.  Rev.  Julv,  1863,  p. 
527 ;  1861,  p. 517 ;  Harper's  Weekly, Feb. 28, 1861 ;  Pres- 
byterian Reunion  Memorial,  voL  1887-71  (N.  Y.  1870),  p. 
172-178;  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Nich.  Murray.  D.D.,  by 
Sam.  Iremeus  Prime  (Harpers,  12mo).    (J.  H.  W.) 

Murray,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  Irish  divine  of  some 
note,  flourished  near  the  opening  of  this  century  at  Dub- 
lin. He  is  the  author  of  A  n  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Apocalypse,  to  which  was  added  A  Brief  Outline  of 
Prophetic  History,  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to  the 
Commencement  of  the  19th  Century  (Dublin,  1826,  8vo). 

Murray, 'William,  an  English  divine  of  Scottish 
parentage,  was  born  in  1691.  and  received  his  education 
in  Scotland,  but  then  went  to  England,  and  studied  for 
some  time  at  the  English  high  schools.  He  entered 
the  ministry,  and  preached  some  time  at  Founder's 
Hall,  whence  he  removed  to  Birmingham,  where  he  be- 
came pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation.  He  wrote 
several  tracts  in  defence  of  the  dissenters,  and  likewise 
against  the  deists ;  but  his  principal  and  best  esteemed 
work  is  his  Closet  Devotions.  He  died  in  Birmingham 
in  1758.     See  General  Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Murrhone,  Peter  de.    See  Cklestine  V. 

Murainna,  Samuel,  a  German  theologian,  was  born 
at  Stolpe,  in  the  province  of  Pomerania,  East  Prussia, 
Nov.  12,  1717.  He  received  his  preparatory  training 
at  Stolpe ;  then  studied  in  Berlin  in  the  Joachimsthal- 
sche  Gymnasium,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  theo- 
logical seminary  combined  with  that  institution;  and 
then  studied  theology  at  Halle  for  three  years.  He 
next  assumed  the  work  of  a  tutor  at  Berlin;  was  the 
year  after  appointed  inspector  of  the  seminary  of  the 
Joachimsthal'sche  Gymnasium;  in  1750  prorector  of 
this  institution;  and  in  1758  professor  of  divinity  at 
the  University  of  Halle,  and  died  in  that  place  Feb- 
ruary 15, 1795.  His  most  prominent  works  are,  Diss, 
historicc-philologica  de  hebdomade  gentilium  et  dierum  a 
planetis  denominatione,  qua  Georgio  Jacobo  Pauli  mu- 
nus  Rectoris  Gymnasii,  quod  Halm  floret,  gratulatur  So- 
cietas  amicorum  litter  aria  (Bed.  1747, 4  to)  i—Poiyceni 
stratagematum  Libri  viii  recensuit,  Justi  Vulteji  versio- 
nem  Latinam  emendavit  et  indicem  Gracum  adjecit  (ibid. 
1756,  4to) : — Diss,  philosophico-theologica  de  origine  ge- 
neris humani  (Halle,  1759, 4to) : — Diss,  exegetica  de  ro 
clesia,  columna  etflrmamento  veritatis,  ad  1  Timoth.  Hi, 
13  (ibid.  1763,  4to) : — Primes  linece  Encydopadim  theo- 
logies (ibid.  1764, 4to) : — Homiletica,  s.  de  recta  eloqucn- 
tia  ecclesiastica  ratione  libellus  (ibid.  1766, 8vo) : — Diss, 
de  institutions  scholastica  ad  diversa  discentium  ingenia 
accommodanda  (ibid.  1767,  4to): — AUgemeine  theolo- 
gische  BibliotL  11«"  bis  14'""  Band  (Mittau,  1778-1780, 
large  8vo ;  the  first  four  volumes  were  published  by  C  F. 
Bahrdt;  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  by  J.  CF.Schulz)  :— 
Biographia  select  a,  s.  Memories  aliquot  virorum  doctissir 
morum,  aim  commentationQms  quibusdam  alHs  ad  his- 
toriam  litterariam  spectantibus,  edidit  et  prafatus  est 
(Halle,  1782,  large  8vo).  See  Doring,  Gelehrte  TheoL 
Deutschlands,  s.  v. 

Murtia  or  Museia  Murtia,  a  surname  of  Venus 
at  Bome,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Myrtea,  because 
the  myrtle  was  consecrated  to  this  goddess. 
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Mnsfleua.    See  MusXus. 

Musafia,  Benjamik  Diokyse  dks-Immanuel,  a 
Jewish  savant,  celebrated  also  as  a  physician,  was  born 
about  1619.  He  practiced  medicine  with  great  repute 
at  Hamburg  and  GlUckstadt.  As  an  author  he  is  no- 
ted for  his  treatise  on  PotahU  Gold  (nijt  *<?).  He  also 
made  additions  to  the  Hebrew  Lexicon  of  Nathan  ben- 
Jechiel  (q.  v.)  under  the  title  of  ^"tfh  qD*?.  Be- 
sides, he  compiled  a  dictionary  entitled  2"!  "Dl ,  giving 
the  Hebrew  words  in  seven  poems  for  all  the  days  of 
the  week  (Amst.  1635;  Wilna,  1863).  He  also  wrote 
the  disputes  between  R.  Jacob  Sasportas  and  himself, 
entitled  3pS?a  F'.'H?,  the  Testimony  in  Jacob  (Amst. 
1672).  He  commented  on  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and 
studied  a  subject  that  was  still  more  obscure  and  intri- 
cate, since  he  tried  to  explain  the  Flux  and  Reflux  of 
the  Sea,  a  treatise  which  he  dedicated  to  king  Christian 
IV  of  Denmark,  under  the  title  D*ft  1$  (Epistola  Regia 
de  maris  reciprocation*  [Amst.  1642]).  See  FUrst,  BibL 
Jua\  ii,  408  sq.;  Grata,  Getch.  a\  Juden,  x,  24,  26,  202, 
227,  243,  244;  Jost,  GcscK  d.  Juden.  u.  s.  Sebten,  iii, 
170;  Kayserling,  Getch.  d.  Juden  in  Portugal,  p.  298; 
Liudo,  hist,  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  etc.,  p.  868 ;  Basnage, 
Hisu  of  the  Jews  (Taylor's  transL),  p.  741 ;  De  Barrios, 
Vida  de  Ishac  Uziei,  p.  48;  Cassel,  Ijeitfuden  fur  Jiid. 
Geschichte  u,  Liieratur,  p.  102 ;  Steinschneider,  Bibliog. 
Handbuch,  p.  98;  Delitzsch,  Zur  Gesch.  <L  Jud.  Poesie 
(Leips.  1886),  p.  76;  Etheridge,  Inirod.  to  Heb.  Litera- 
ture, p.  389.     (a  P.) 

Mnaaph  Prayer  (6)05173  nktFO  is  the  name  of 
the  evening  prayer  of  the  Jewish  liturgy.  The  sacer- 
dotal office  of  the  Jews  is  closely  connected  with  sacri- 
ficial service.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regarded  partly  as  its 
accompaniment,  partly  as  its  substitute  during  the  exile. 
The  sacrifices  (*T»On)  which  were  offered  twice  a  day 
find  a  correspondent  usage  in  the  morning  and  evening 
prayer.  Already  in  the  Old  Testament  this  connection 
is  clearly  manifest,  especially  in  the  psalms  dating  from 
the  exile,  e.  g.  Psa.  cxli,  2, "  Let  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands 
be  as  an  evening  sacrifice."  As  on  festival  days,  besides 
the  daily  morning  sacrifice,  a  particular  one  was  offered 
for  the  feast,  it  was  consequent  that  the  matins  of  Sab- 
baths and  festival  days  in  the  ritual  of  prayers  should 
be  followed  by  such  prayers  as  correspond  to  the  special 
festival  sacrifices.  These  are  the  Musaph  prayers.  They 
may  be  compared  to  the  proprium  of  the  church  offici- 
um.  In  the  Musaph  prayer  of  the  ordinary  Sabbath 
express  reference  is  made  to  the  Mosaic  ordinance  re- 
garding the  special  Sabbath  sacrifice  (see  Arnheim,  VoU- 
sfandiges  Gebetbuch  derlsraeliten  [Glogau,  1839],  p.  205). 
The  same  applies  to  the  Musaph  prayer  on  the  day  of 
Reconciliation  (Machsor  von  Heidenhdm,./<m  A^jpurtm 
[Sulzb.  1842],  p.  113),  etc.  There  the  DTOTO  are 
placed  opposite  to  the  D^*V*BP1.  Liturgtc  rules  con- 
cerning the  Musaph  prayer  are  given  in  the  tract 
Sopherim,  c  20;  fol.  xl,  c  2;  farther  in  Ch'ach  Cha- 
jim,  viz.,  !IB  "l  (Sabbath) ;  2B  pT\  (New -year),  etc 
See  Machzor;  Tbphilla;  Liturgy. 

Musitas,  Johann,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  born  at 
Langenwieaen,  in  Thuringia,  February  7,  1613.  His 
early  education  he  received  from  his  father,  who  was 
the  minister  of  that  place.  Having  been  duly  prepared 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Amstadt,  he  went  to  Erfurt  and 
Jena,  where  he  first  studied  philosophy  and  humani- 
ora,  and  afterwards  theology.  In  1642  be  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  history,  and  in  1646  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Jena,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death  in 
1681.  Everywhere  Musiius  was  acknowledged  as  a 
very  learned  man,  the  greatest  Lutheran  divine  of  his 
century,  after  Gerhard  (q.  v.)  and  Calixtus  (q.  v.).  He 
distinguished  between  theology  and  confession,  and  fa* 
vored  the  liberty  of  scientific  theological  researches. 
On  this  account  he  withstood,  in  connection  with  the 


theologians  of  Jena,  the  pretensions  of  Calovius  (q.  v.) 
to  subscribe  the  Consensus  repetitus  jidei  vere  Luthera- 
ns of  1655,  but  rather  wrote  against  it.  When  he  had 
finally  yielded  to  the  representations  of  the  duke  to  ab- 
jure all  and  every  syncretism  (q.  v.)  in  1680,  he  pub- 
lished his  opinion  against  Calovius  {Hist.  Syncr.  p.  999- 
1089),  which  the  latter  answered  with  his  curse.  Mu- 
sftns's  writings  are  all  distinguished  by  a  philosophical 
acumen,  hence  he  was  accused  of  inagis  philosophari, 
qttam  quod  loquatur  eloquia  Dei.  Besides  his  defence 
of  Christianity  against  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  under 
the  title  of  De  In  minis  natures  et  ei  inrtixa  theologies 
naturalis  insufficientia  ad  salutem  (Jena,  1667),  and 
against  Spinoza,  Tractatus  Theologico^politicu*,  etc.,  ad 
vrritatis  lancem  examinatus  (ibid.  1674),  he  wrote  Dis- 
putatio  de  cultu  ck'vino  Enochi  (Erfurt,  1634:  against 
the  Jesuit  G.  Holzhagen) : — De  barbarismis  M  T.  con- 
tra Grossium  (Jena,  1642) : — De  usu  principiorum  ratio- 
nis  et  philosophies  in  controrersiis  theologicis  contra  Ve- 
delium  (ibid.  1644): — Bedencken  ob  gute  Werlee  nothig 
seien  zur  Seligkeit  (ibid.  1650) :— De  resurrectione  Chri- 
sti  ex  mortuis  (ibid.  1653) : —  Unbcwegticher  Grand  der 
A  ugsburgischm  Confession  (ibid.  1654),  etc.  These  are 
all  cited  in  Rottermund's  Supplement  to  Jochcr's  Ge- 
lehrten-Lex.  See  Herzog,  Real-Encyldop.  x,  112  sq.; 
Buddei,  Isagoge  in  Theol.  p.  1076  sq. ;  Gass,  Gesch.  der 
Protest  Dogmata,  ii,  202,  212;  Tholuck,  17*»  JahrK 
pL  ii,  p.  66.     (B.  P.) 

Musaus,  Johann  Karl  August,  an  eminent 
German  writer,  was  born  in  1735  at  Jena,  and  studied 
at  that  university.  He  was  appointed  minister  at  Eis- 
enach, but  the  peasants  refused  to  receive  him  as  their 
pastor  because  they  had  seen  him  dance.  He  died  in 
1788.  His  works  are  all  of  a  secular  character!  but  are 
valuable  in  the  field  of  belles-lettres. 

MuaanSi  Peter,  brother  of  Johann,  was  bom  in 
1620.  He  studied  at  Jena  and  Helmstftdt,  and  also  un- 
der George  Calixtus  at  Rinteln  in  1648.  He  became 
successively  professor  of  philosophy  and,  in  1653,  pro- 
fessor of  theology*  As  such  he  took  part  in  the  Col- 
loquy of  Cassel  in  1661.  In  1663  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  HelmstAdt,  and  in  1665  accepted  a  call  in  the 
same  capacity  to  the  newly-established  University  of 
Kiel.  He  died  in  1671.  See  Witten,  Menu  theol  p. 
1840-1852 ;  Chrysander,  Professores  acad.  JuHa,  p.  187- 
198 ;  Dolle,  Lebtnsbeschreibung  aller  Professoren  d.  The- 
ologie  zu  Rhdebi,  pt.  ii,  p.  275-296 ;  Mollcr,  Cimbria  lit- 
erata,  pt.  ii,  p.  665-573. — Herzog,  Recd-Encyklop.  x,  116. 
(J.  N.  P.) 

Mna&UB,  Simon,  a  Lutheran  divine,  great-grand- 
father of  Johann  Musiius,  was  bom  in  1529.  He  studied 
at  Frankfort  and  Nuremberg,  and  when  twenty  years  of 
age  he  was  called  as  pastor  to  Furstenwalde,  and  three 
years  later,  in  1552,  to  Crossen,  and  in  1554  to  Brcalau. 
In  the  same  year  the  University  of  Wittenberg  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  In 
1559  he  was  called  as  superintendent  to  Gotha,  where 
he  remained  until  1561,  when  he  was  called  as  professor 
of  theology  to  Jena,  where,  however,  he  did  not  stay 
long  on  account  of  his  collisions  with  Victor  StrigcL 
In  1565  we  see  him  at  Bremen  and  at  Schwerin ;  in 
1566  at  Gera  and  Thorn;  in  1570  at  Coburg,  which 
place  he  had  to  leave  because  of  his  zeal  against  the 
Crypto-Calvinists.  He  died  at  Mansfeld,  July  1 1, 1582. 
He  wrote,  Auslegung  des  1  Psalms  (against  Schwenk- 
fleld)  (Breslau,  ibh6):—NutzKcher  Unterricht  zum  er- 
stem  Gebot  (Erfurt,  1657,  and  after) :  —  A  uslegung  des 
91  Psalms  (ibid.  1665):— i)e  Bremensi  editione  excitata 
a  Sacramentariis  vera  narratio,  etc.  (1562): — Katechis- 
mus-Examen  (Thorn,  Ib69):—Predigten  vom  A.  Abend- 
mahl  (1568) :— 116  Predigten  Uber  Genesis  (Magdeburg, 
1576):— Partite  oder  Auslegung  der  Epistebi  (1587, 
etc).  See  Joeher,  Gekhrten-Lex.,  Supplement,  by  Rotter- 
mund,  s.  v. ;  Will,  NUrnbergisches  Gelehrten-Lex.  pt  ii,  p. 
700  sq. ;  Strieder,  Hessische  Gelehrten-Gesch.  pt.  9,  p. 
821;  Kurtz.  Ishrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte,  ii,  112  sq. 
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(Mittau,  1874);  Niedner,  Lehrbuch  d.  Kirchengesch,  p. 
712.     (B.  P.) 

Muscat.     See  Persia. 

Musculus,  Andreas,  originally  Meusel,a,  German 
theologian,  was  born  in  1514  at  Schneeberg,  in  Saxony. 
Having  graduated  in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  place, 
he  went  to  Leipsic,  where  he  studied,  besides  the  scho- 
lastics, the  ancient  languages  and  Hebrew.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  study  of  these  estranged  him  from  his 
Church.  Having  completed  his  studies,  he  returned  to 
his  native  place,  where  he  openly  declared  himself  for 
the  Lutheran  doctrine.  In  1538  he  went  to  Wittenberg, 
where  he  very  closely  joined  Luther,  for  whose  doctrine 
he  soon  developed  a  great  zeal.  "  For  my  part,  I  say  it 
openly,  there  has  never  been  a  greater  man  on  earth 
since  the  times  of  the  apostles  than  Luther.  In  this 
one  man  all  the  gifts  of  God  are  concentrated.  Whoso- 
ever will,  let  him  put  side  by  side  the  gifts,  light,  rea- 
son, and  knowledge  of  the  old  teachers  and  those  of  Lu- 
ther respecting  spiritual  things,  and  he  will  soon  per- 
ceive that  there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  old 
teachers  and  Luther,  as  between  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
that  of  the  moon."  At  the  suggestion  of  Agricola  (q.  v.), 
the  preacher  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  he  went  to 
Frankfort  in  1540,  where  he  lectured,  preaching  at  the 
same  time  in  the  church  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Franciscans.  In  the  year  1544  he  was  appoiuted 
pastor  primarius  and  professor  ordinarius,  which  posi- 
tions he  held  until  his  death,  September  26, 1581.  He 
belonged  to  those  theologians  who  in  1576  and  a  year 
later  wrote  the  Torgau  Booh  and  the  Concordia  For- 
mula (q.  v.),  and  was  one  of  the  most  orthodox  on  this 
point.,  as  he  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  zealous  against 
those  who  did  not  strictly  adhere  to  Luther's  doctrines. 
Thus  he  had  a  bitter  controversy  with  Staniarus  and 
Staphylus  regarding  the  mediatorship  of  Christ,  and  es- 
pecially with  his  colleague  Preterms,  who  rather  fol- 
lowed Melancthon.  He  defended  the  doctrine  "that 
the  law  is  necessary  for  repentance  before  faith,  but  is 
unnecessary  to  him  who  is  born  again."  Besides  these 
theological  controversies,  which  were  rather  necessitated 
by  the  circumstances  of  those  times,  he  had  a  constant 
fight  with  the  magistrate  of  Frankfort.  He  published 
an  extract  of  Luther's  works,  under  the  title  Thesaurus 
(Frankf.  1578).  Altogether  we  have  of  him  about  forty- 
six  writings,  which  are  all  given  by  Spieker,  Lebensgesch. 
des  Andreas  Musculus  (Frankf.-on-t he-Oder,  1858),  p. 
810.  See  Herzog,  Beal-Encvklop.  s.  v. ;  Supplement  to 
Jocher's  Gelehrten-Lex.  by  Rotterround,  b.  v.  ;  Gieseler, 
Church  Hist,  (New  York,  1863,  Smith's  transL),  iv,  439, 
483.     (B.  P.) 

Musculus,  'Wolfgang.    See  Meusel. 

Muaela,  a  festival  with  contests  celebrated  in  honor 
of  the  Muses  every  fifth  year  at  Thcspio,  in  Bceotia. 
See  Gardner,  FuWa  of  the.  World,  p.  499. 

Musernl,  an  atheistical  sect  among  the  Mohamme- 
dans who  endeavored  to  conceal  from  all  except  the  in- 
itiated their  gross  denial  of  the  existence  of  a  God. 
They  attempted  to  account  for  the  existence  and  growth 
of  all  things  by  referring  to  the  inherent  power  of  na- 
ture.   See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  499. 

Muses  was  the  name  employed  to  designate  in 
the  classic  mythology  those  divinities  originally  in- 
cluded among  the  Nymphs,  but  afterwards  regarded 
as  quite  distinct  from  them.  To  them  was  ascribed 
the  power  of  inspiring  song,  and  poets  and  musicians 
were  therefore  regarded  as  their  pupils  and  favorites. 
They  were  first  honored  among  the  Thraciana,  and  as 
Pieria  around  Olympus  was  the  original  seat  of  that 
people,  it  came  to  be  considered  as  the  native  country 
of  the  Muses,  who  were  therefore  called  Piericks,  In 
the  earliest  period  their  number  was  three,  though 
Homer  sometimes  speaks  of  a  single  Muse,  and  once, 


at  least,  alludes  to  nine.  This  last  is  the  number  given 
by  Hesiod  in  his  Theogony,  who  also  mentions  their 
names :  Clio,  Euterpe,  Thaleia,  Melpomene,  Terpsichore, 
Erato,  Polyhymnia,  Urania,  and  Calliope.  Their  origin 
is  differently  given,  but  the  most  widely-spread  account 
represented  them  as  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mne- 
mosyne. Homer  speaks  of  them  as  the  goddesses  of 
song,  and  as  dwelling  on  the  summit  of  Olympus.  They 
are  also  often  represented  as  the  companions  of  Apollo, 
and  as  singing  while  he  played  upon  the  lyre  at  the 
banquets  of  the  immortals.  In  the  most  ancient  works 
of  art  we  find  only  three  Muses,  and  their  attributes  are 
musical  instruments,  such  as  the  flute,  the  lyre,  or  the 
barbiton :  it  was  not  until  the  more  modern  ideal  of 
Apollo  Musagetes,  in  the  garb  of  the  Pythian  musi- 
cians, was  developed  that  the  number  nine  was  estab- 
lished by  several  famous  artists  in  regard  to  these  vir- 
gins, who  were  in  like  manner  clad  for  the  most  part  in 
theatrical  drapery,  with  fine  intellectual  countenances, 
distinguished  from  one  another  by  expression,  attri- 
butes, and  sometimes  also  by  attitudes.  1.  Calliope, 
the  Muse  of  epic  poetry,  is  characterized  by  a  tablet 
and  stylus,  and  sometimes  by  a  roll  of  papers.  2.  Clio, 
the  Muse  of  history,  is  represented  either  with  an  open 
roll  of  paper  or  an  open  chest  of  books.  3.  Euterpe,  the 
Muse  of  lyric  poetry,  is  given  a  flute,  and  sometimes  two 
flutes.  4.  Melpomene,  the  Muse  of  tragedy,  is  charac- 
terized by  a  tragic  mask,  the  club  of  Hercules,  or  a 
sword,  her  head  is  surrounded  with  vine -leaves,  and 
she  wears  the  cothurnus.  5.  Terpsichore,  the  Muse  of 
choral  dance  and  song,  appears  with  the  lyre  and  the 
plectrum.  6,  Erato,  the  Muse  of  erotic  poetry  and 
mimic  imitation,  is  also  characterized  by  a  lyre.  7. 
Poly ra nia,  the  Muse  of  the  sublime  hymn,  is  usually 
represented  leaning  in  a  pensive  or  meditating  atti- 
tude. 8.  Urania,  the  Muse  of  astronomy,  bears  a  globe 
in  her  hand.  9.  Thalia,  the  Muse  of  comedy  and  idyl- 
lic poetry,  is  characterized  by  a  comic  mask,  a  shep- 
herd's staff,  and  a  wreath  of  ivy.  Various  legends  as- 
cribed to  them  victories  in  musical  competitions,  par- 
ticularly over  the  Sirens  (q.  v.),  and  they  are  sometimes 
represented  with  plumes  on  their  heads,  supposed  to 
typify  such  victory.  In  the  later  classic  times,  partic- 
ular provinces  were  assigned  to  the  Muses  in  connection 
with  different  departments  of  literature,  science,  and 
the  fine  arts;  but  the  invocations  addressed  to  them 
appear  to  have  been,  as  in  the  case  of  modern  writers, 
merely  formal  imitations  of  the  early  poets.  Their 
worship  among  the  Romans  was  a  mere  imitation  of 
the  Greeks,  and  never  became  truly  national  or  popu- 
lar. Among  the  places  sacred  to  them  were  the  wells 
of  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene  on  Mount  Helicon,  and  the 
Castalian  spring  on  Mount  Parnassus. — Chambers's  Cy- 
clopaedia, s.  v. ;  Smith,  Diet.  Greek  and  Roman  Biogr.  ii, 
1124  sq. ;  Westropp,  Hand-book  of  A  rcheeology,  p.  190  sq. 
Museum  (Gr.  fiovoiiov),  originally  the  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  a  temple  of  the  Muses,  and  afterwards 
to  a  building  devoted  to  science,  learning,  and  the  fine 
arts.  The  first  museum  of  this  kind  was  the  celebrated 
Alexandrian  Museum.  See  Alexandria.  After  the 
revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  the  term  museum  was 
sometimes  applied  to  the  apartment  in  which  any  kind 
of  philosophical  apparatus  was  kept  and  used ;  but  it 
has  long  been  almost  exclusively  appropriated  to  col- 
lections of  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  of  other 
things  interesting  to  the  scholar  and  man  of  science. 
In  this  sense  it  began  to  be  first  used  in  Italy,  and  prob- 
ably in  the  case  of  the  famous  Florentine  Museum, 
founded  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  which  soon  became  a  great 
and  most  valuable  collection  of  antiquities.  Nothing 
analogous  to  the  museums  of  modern  times  existed 
among  the  ancients,  the  greatest  collections  of  statues 
and  paintings  which  were  made  in  the  houses  of  wealthy 
Romans  having  been  intended  for  splendor  rather  than 
for  the  promotion  of  art  The  name  soon  ceased  to  be 
limited  to  collections  of  antiquities  and  sculptures  and 
paintings;  collections  illustrative  of  natural  history  and 
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other  sciences  now  form  a  chief  part  of  the  treasures  of 
many  of  the  greatest  museums,  and  there  are  museums 
devoted  to  particular  branches  of  science.  Of  the  mu- 
seums of  Britain,  the  British  Museum  is  the  great- 
est; that  of  Oxford,  founded  iu  1679,  is  the  oldest. 
The  museum  of  the  Vatican,  in  Rome,  contains  immense 
treasures  in  sculptures  and  paintings,  and  also  in  books 
and  manuscripts.  The  museum  of  the  Louvre,  in  Paris, 
that  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  those  of  Dresden,  Vienna, 
Munich,  and  Berlin,  are  among  the  greatest  in  the 
world.  The  usefulness  of  a  museum  depends  not  merely 
upon  the  amount  of  its  treasures,  but  perhaps  even  in 
a  greater  degree  upon  their  proper  arrangement;  and 
while  great  collections  in  the  chief  capitals  of  the  world 
are  of  incalculable  importance  to  science,  its  interests 
are  also  likely  to  be  much  promoted  by  those  local  mu- 
seums, still  unhappily  not  numerous,  which  arc  devoted 
to  the  illustration  of  all  that  belongs  to  particular  and 
limited  districts.  Museums  appropriated  to  the  illus- 
tration of  the  industrial  arts — their  raw  material,  their 
machines,  and  their  products — and  of  everything  eco- 
nomically valuable,  arc  of  recent  origin,  but  their  im- 
portance is  unquestionably  very  great.  Pre-eminent 
among  institutions  of  this  kind  in  Britaiu  are  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  and  the  Industrial  Museum  in 
Edinburgh.  In  recent  times  missionary  museums  have 
been  started  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting all  that  is  valuable  for  the  proper  interpretation 
of  heathen  religions,  and  to  commemorate  Christian  vic- 
tories over  pagan  idolatry. 

Musgrave,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  of 
note,  was  the  son  of  a  draper  in  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
born  in  1788.  After  an  elementary  education  he  enter- 
ed as  student  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1806,  and 
was  fourteenth  wrangler  in  1810.  He  was  then  elected 
a  fellow  of  his  college,  which  position  he  held  up  to  1837. 
He  obtained  the  master's  degree  in  1813;  became  lord 
almoner's  professor  of  Arabic  in  18*21;  and  was  senior 
proctor  in  1831.  He  was  also  incumbent  of  St.  Mary- 
the-Great,  Cambridge,  and  bursar  of  his  college.  In 
1837  Dr.  Musgrave  was  appointed  by  the  late  viscount 
Melbourne  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
venerable  Dr.  Harcourt  was  translated  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  York,  and  thus  became  primate  of  Eng- 
land, a  governor  of  the  Charter -house  and  of  King's 
College,  Oxford,  a  commissioner  for  building  churches, 
and  elector  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury.  In 
his  patronage  as  archbishop  were  ninety-six  livings, 
which  he  dispensed  most  impartially  and  with  credit  to 
his  exalted  position.  Archbishop  Musgrave  died  May 
5, 1860,  at  his  residence  in  London.  He  published  only 
several  of  his  Sermons  (1839  and  1849,  8vo). 

Mu'shi  (Heb.  Mushi',  T3Sm,  once  [1  Chron.  vi.  19] 
TSia,  receding;  Sept  'Oftovati,  6  Mown,  'Opovtri),  the 
second  of  the  two  sons  of  Merari,  son  of  Iievi  (Exod.  vi, 
19;  Numb.  Hi,  20;  1  Chron.  vi,  19,47;  xxiii,21;  xxiv, 
26);  he  had  three  sons  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  23;  xxiv,  30), 
whose  descendants  were  called  in  common  Ml'Shites 
(Numb,  iii,  33 ;  xxvi,  58).     B.C.  post  1866. 

Mu'shite  (Heb.  same  as  Mushi;  Sept.  'Opowri 
and  6  Movai ;  Vulg.  Musites  and  Mad),  a  descendant 
of  the  Levite  Mushi  (Numb,  iii,  33;  xxvi,  58). 

MllBio  [Hebrew]  (T»d,  shir,  singing,  1  Chron.  xv, 
16;  2  Chron.  v,  13;  vii,  6;'xxxiv,  12;  Eccles.  xii,  4; 
Amos  vi,  5;  a  song,  as  it  is  usually  elsewhere  rendered ; 
Chald.  ^"01,  zemar',  the  striking  of  musical  instruments, 
Dan.  ii,  5,  7, 10,  15;  Gr.  tnififwia,  symphony  of  sound, 
Luke  xv,  25 ;  but  MJ^M,  negimh',  Lam.  v,  14,  or  ri3*»W"5, 
mctnginah',  Lam.  ii,  63,  is  a  satirical  "  son;; ;"  comp.  Job 
xxx,  9.  See  Neginoth).  This  is  the  oldest  and  most 
natural  of  all  the  fine  arts,  and  therefore  is  found  among 
all  nations,  however  ignorant  of  every  other  art.  In 
elucidating  the  subject  in  this  and  a  following  article 
(that  on  Musical  Instruments)  we  freely  avail  our- 


selves of  whatever  material  we  find  appropriate  in  the 
Dictionaries  of  Kitto,  Smith,  and  Fairbnirn. 

The  Hebrews  were  an  eminently  musical  people. 
Their  history  is  full  of  illustrations  of  this  feature  of 
their  national  character  and  life.  Their  literature  is  a 
monument  of  it;  for  a  largo  portion  of  their  poetry  was 
conceived  in  the  form  of  psalmody  or  sacred  lyric  song ; 
and  though  exaggerated  representations  have  sometimes 
been  put  forward  of  the  perfection  which  musical  science 
and  art  attained  among  them,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
their  musical  progress  and  attainments  went  much  be- 
yond the  narrow  limits  which  some  eminent  modern 
writers  of  the  history  of  music  have  thought  themselves 
warranted  to  assign. 

1.  Antiquity  of  Hebrew  Music, — The  Hebrew  nation 
made  no  claim  to  the  invention  of  music  or  musical  in- 
struments, but  assigned  to  it  an  antiquity  as  remote  as 
the  antediluvian  days  of  Jubal,  who  "  was  the  father 
of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ"  (Gen.  iv,  21). 
The  inventor  of  musical  instruments,  therefore,  like  the 
first  poet  and  the  first  forger  of  metals,  was  a  Cainite. 
Chardin  relates  that  the  Persians  and  Arabians  call  mu- 
sicians and  singers  Kayne,  or  "  descendants  from  Cain." 
From  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Mahalaleel,  third  in 
descent  from  Seth,  which  signifies  "  giving  praise  to 
God,"  Schneider  concludes  that  vocal  music  in  religious 
services  must  have  been  still  earlier  in  use  among  the 
Sethites  (BiMischgesch.  DarsteUung  der  Ifebr.  Musik,  p. 
xi).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Jubal's  discovery 
may  have  been  perpetuated  by  the  pillars  of  the  Seth- 
ites mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant. i,  2),  and  that  in  this 
way  it  was  preserved  till  after  the  Flood ;  but  such  con- 
jectures are  worse  than  an  honest  confession  of  igno- 
rance. 

The  first  mention  of  music  in  the  times  after  the 
Deluge  is  in  the  narrative  of  Laban's  interview  with 
Jacob.  Moses  has  recorded  words  of  Laban,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Jacob,  from  which  it  appears  that  instruments 
of  various  kinds  were  already  in  use  among  the  ancient 
family  beyond  the  Euphrates  from  which  the  Hebrews 
sprang :  "  Wherefore  didst  thou  flee  away  secretly,  and 
steal  away  from  me,  and  didst  not  tell  me,  that  I  might 
have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth  and  with  songs,  with 
tabret  and  with  harp?"  (Gen.  xxxi,  27).  Whatever 
else,  then,  the  posterity  of  Jacob  may  have  learned  from 
"  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians"  during  their  long  stay 
in  Egypt — that  ancient  cradle  of  the  arts  and  sciences — 
it  may  be  assumed  as  certain  that  they  were  familiar 
with  at  least  the  rudiments  of  music  before  they  went 
down  to  sojourn  there,  although  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  they  were  indebted  to  that  ingenious  and  in- 
ventive people  for  some  further  progress  in  the  art.  It 
is  a  remarkable  and  interesting  fact  that  their  exodus 
from  Egypt,  which  was  their  birthday  as  a  nation,  was 
an  event  celebrated  by  an  outburst  both  of  poetry  and 
song.  But  whatever  may  have  been*  its  origin,  and  in 
whatever  way  it  was  preserved,  the  practice  of  music 
existed  in  the  upland  country  of  Syria ;  and  of  the  three 
possible  kinds  of  musical  instruments,  two  were  known 
and  employed  to  accompany  the  song.  The  three  kinds 
are  alluded  to  in  Job  xxi,  12. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  Moses  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  sang  their  triumphal  song  of  deliver- 
ance from  the  hosts  of  Egypt;  and  Miriam,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  same  event,  exercised  one  of  her  func- 
tions as  a  prophetess  by  leading  a  procession  of  the 
women  of  the  camp,  chanting  in  chorus  the  burden  to 
the  song  of  Moses,  '•  Sing  ye  to  Jehovah,  for  he  hath 
triumphed  gloriously ;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he 
thrown  into  the  sea."  Their  song  was  accompanied  by 
timbrels  and  dances,  or,  as  some  take  the  latter  word, 
by  a  musical  instrument  of  which  the  shape  is  unknown, 
but  which  is  supposed  to  have  resembled  the  modern 
tambourine  (see  Dance),  and,  like  it,  to  have  been  used 
as  an  accompaniment  to  dancing.  The  expression  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Exod.  xv,  21, "  and  Miriam  answered  them," 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  song  was  alternate,  Miriam 
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leading  off  with  the  solo,  while  the  women  responded 
in  full  chorus.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  Hebrew 
word,  like  the  corresponding  Arabic,  has  merely  the 
sense  of  singing,  which  is  retained  in  the  A.  V.  of  Exod. 
xxxii,  18 ;  Numb,  xxi,  17 ;  1  Sam.  xxix,  5 ;  Psa.  cxlvii, 
7;  Hos.ii,  15.  The  same  word  is  used  for  the  shouting 
of  soldiers  in  battle  (Jer.  li,  14),  and  the  cry  of  wild  beasts 
(Isa.  xiii,  2*2),  and  in  neither  of  these  cases  can  the  notion 
of  response  be  appropriate.  All  that  can  be  inferred  is 
that  Miriam  led  off  the  song,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
rendering  of  the  Vulg.,  jirwctnefaf.  The  triumphal  hymn 
of  Moses  had  unquestionably  a  religious  character  about 
it,  but  the  employment  of  music  in  religious  service, 
though  idolatrous,  is  more  distinctly  marked  in  the  fes- 
tivities which  attended  the  erection  of  the  golden  calf. 
With  this  may  be  compared  the  musical  service  which 
accompanied  the  dedication  of  the  golden  image  in  the 
plains  of  Dura  (Dan.  iii),  the  commencement  of  which 
was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  multitude  to  prostrate  them- 
selves in  worship.  The  wild  cries  and  shouts  which 
reached  the  ears  of  Moses  and  Joshua  as  they  came 
down  from  the  mount  sounded  to  the  latter  as  the  din 
of  battle,  the  voices  of  victor  and  vanquished  blending 
in  one  harsh  chorus.  But  the  quicker  sense  of  Mo- 
ses discerned  the  rough  music  with  which  the  people 
worshipped  the  visible  representation  of  the  God  that 
brought  them  out  of  Egypt.  Nothing  could  show  more 
clearly  than  Joshua's  mistake  the  rude  character  of  the 
Hebrew  music  at  this  period  (Exod.  xxxii,  17,  18),  as 
untrained  and  wild  as  the  notes  of  their  Syrian  forefa- 
thers. Com  p.  Lam.  ii,  7,  where  the  war-cry  of  the  ene- 
my in  the  Temple  is  likened  to  the  noise  of  the  multi- 
tude mi  a  solemn  feast-day:  "They  have  made  a  noise 
in  the  house  of  Jehovah  as  in  the  day  of  a  solemn  feast." 
The  silver  trumpets  made  by  the  metal  workers  of  the 
tabernacle,  which  were  used  to  direct  the  movements  of 
the  camp,  point  to  music  of  a  very  simple  kind  (Numb. 
x,  1-10),  and  the  long  blast  of  the  jubilee  horns,  with 
which  the  priests  brought  down  the  walls  of  Jericho, 
had  probably  nothing  very  musical  about  it  (Josh,  vi), 
any  more  than  the  rough  concert  with  which  the  ears 
of  the  sleeping  Midianites  were  saluted  by  Gideon's 
three  hundred  warriors  (Judg.  vii).  The  song  of  Debo- 
orah  and  Barak  is  cast  in  a  distinctly  metrical  form, 
and  was  probably  intended  to  be  sung  with  a  musical 
accompaniment  as  one  of  the  people's  songs,  like  that 
with  which  Jephthah's  daughter  and  her  companions 
met  her  father  on  his  victorious  return  (Judg.  xi). 

2.  Golden  Age  of  Hebrew  Mutic^-The  period  of  Sam- 
uel, David,  and  Solomon  forms  a  new  sera  in  Hebrew 
music,  as  well  as  in  Hebrew  poetry  (see  Delitzsch, 
Commentar  uber  dm  Psaiter,  1859-60).  The  simpler 
impromptu  with  which  the  women  from  the  cities  of 
Israel  greeted  David  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Philis- 
tine was  apparently  struck  off  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, under  the  Influence  of  the  wild  joy  with  which 
they  welcomed  their  national  champion,  "  the  darling 
of  the  songs  of  Israel."  The  accompaniment  of  timbrels 
and  instruments  of  music  must  have  been  equally  sim- 
ple, and  such  that  all  could  take  part  in  it  (1  Sam.  xviii, 
6,  7).  Up  to  this  time  we  meet  with  nothing  like  a 
systematic  cultivation  of  music  among  the  Hebrews, 
but  the  establishment  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets  ap- 
pears to  have  supplied  this  want.  Whatever  the  stu- 
dents of  these  schools  may  have  been  taught,  music  was 
an  essential  part  of  their  practice.  At  Bethel  (1  Sam. 
x,  5)  was  a  school  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  at  Naioth  in 
Kamah  (1  Sam.  xix,  19, 20),  at  Jericho  (2  Kings  ii,  5, 7, 
15),  Gilgal  (2  Kings  iv,  88),  and  perhaps  at  Jerusalem  (2 
Kings  xxii,  14).  Professional  musicians  soon  became 
attached  to  the  court ;  and  though  Saul,  a  hardy  warrior, 
had  only  at  intervals  recourse  to  the  soothing  influence 
of  David's  harp,  yet  David  seems  to  have  gathered 
around  him  "singing  men  and  singing  women,*'  who 
could  celebrate  his  victories  and  lend  a  charm  to  his 
hours  of  peace  (2  Sam.  xix,  85).  Solomon  did  the  same 
(Eccles.  ii,  8),  adding  to  the  luxury  of  bis  court  by  his 


patronage  of  art,  and  obtaining  a  reputation  himself  as 
no  mean  composer  (1  Kings  iv,  82). 

But  the  Temple  was  the  great  school  of  music,  and  it 
was  consecrated  to  its  highest  service  in  the  worship 
of  Jehovah.  Before,  however,  the  elaborate  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  by  David  for  the  Temple  choir, 
there  must  have  been  a  considerable  body  of  musicians 
throughout  the  country  (2  Sam.  vi,  5) ;  and  in  the  pro- 
cession which  accompanied  the  ark  from  the  house  of 
Obededom,  the  Levi  tea,  with  Chenaniah  at  their  head, 
who  had  acquired  skill  from  previous  training,  played 
on  psalteries,  harps,  and  cymbals,  to  the  words  of  the 
psalm  of  thanksgiving  which  David  had  composed  for 
the  occasion  (1  Chron.  xv,  xvi).  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Levites  all  along  had  practiced  music,  and  that 
some  musical  service  was  part  of  the  worship  of  the  tab- 
ernacle; for  unless  this  supposition  be  made,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  a  body  of  trained  singers  and  musicians 
should  be  found  ready  for  an  occasion  like  that  on 
which  they  make  their  first  appearance.  The  position 
which  the  tribe  of  Levi  occupied  among  the  other 
tribes  naturally  favored  the  cultivation  of  an  art  which 
is  essentially  characteristic  of  a  leisurely  and  peaceful 
life.  They  were  free  from  the  hardships  attending 
the  struggle  for  conquest  and  afterwards  for  existence, 
which  the  Hebrews  maintained  with  the  nations  of  Ca- 
naan and  the  surrounding  countries,  and  their  subsist- 
ence was  provided  for  by  a  national  tax.  Consequent- 
ly they  had  ample  leisure  for  the  various  ecclesiastical 
duties  devolving  upon  them,  and  among  others  for  the 
|  service  of  song,  for  which  some  of  their  families  appear 
to  have  possessed  a  remarkable  genius.  The  three 
great  divisions  of  the  tribe  had  each  a  representative 
family  in  the  choir:  Heman  and  his  sons  represented 
the  Kohathites,  Asaph  the  Gcrshonites,  and  Ethan  (or 
Jeduthun)  the  Merarites  (1  Chron.  xv,  17;  xxiii,  6; 
xxv,  1-6).  Of  the  88,000  who  composed  the  tribe  in 
the  reign  of  David,  4000  are  said  to  have  been  appoint- 
ed to  praise  Jehovah  with  the  instruments  which  David 
made  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  5),  and  for  which  he  taught  them 
I  a  special  chant.  This  chant  for  ages  afterwards  was 
known  by  his  name,  and  was  sung  by  the  Levites  be- 
fore the  army  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  on  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  the  second  temple  (comp.  1  Chron.  xvi,  84, 41 ; 
2  Chron,  vii,  6;  xx,  21;  Ezra,  iii,  10,  11);  and  again 
by  the  Maccabasan  army  after  their  great  victory  over 
Gorgias  (1  Mace  iv,  24).  Over  this  great  body  of  mu- 
sicians presided  the  sons  of  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jedu- 
thun, twenty-four  in  number,  as  heads  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  of  twelve  into  which  the  skilled  minstrels 
were  divided.  These  skilled  or  "cunning"  ("pM,  1 
Chron.  xxv,  6,  7)  men  were  288  in  number,  and  under 
them  appear  to  have  been  the  scholars  O^S^FI,  1 
Chron.  xxv,  8)  whom,  perhaps,  they  trained,  and  who 
made  up  the  full  number  of  4000.  Supposing  4000  to 
be  merely  a  round  number,  each  course  would  consist  of 
a  full  band  of  166  musicians,  presided  over  by  a  body  of 
twelve  skilled  players,  with  one  of  the  sons  of  Asapb, 
Heman,  or  Jeduthun  as  conductor.  Asaph  himself  ap- 
pears to  have  played  on  the  cymbals  (1  Chron.  xvi,  5), 
and  this  was  the  case  with  the  other  leaders  (1  Chron. 
xv,  19),  perhaps  to  mark  the  time  more  distinctly,  while 
the  rest  of  the  band  played  on  psalteries  and  harps. 
The  singers  were  distinct  from  both,  as  is  evident  in 
Psa.  lxviii,  25,  "  the  singers  went  before,  the  players  on 
instruments  followed  after,  in  the  midst  of  the  damsels 
playing  with  timbrels;"  unless  the  swger*  in  this  case 
were  the  cymbal-players,  like  Heman,  Asaph,  and  Eth- 
an, who,  in  1  Chron.  xv,  19,  are  called  "singers,"  and 
perhaps  while  giving  the  time  with  their  cymbals  led 
the  choir  with  their  voices.  The  "  players  on  instru- 
ments" (Q^S^i  nogenim),  as  the  word  denotes,  were  the 
performers  upon  stringed  instruments,  like  the  psaltery 
and  harp,  who  have  been  alluded  to.  The  "  players  on 
instruments"  (D^bbh,  dbfe/tat),  in  Psa,  lxxxvii,  7,  were 
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different  from  these  last,  and  were  properly  pipers  or 
performers  ou  perforated  wind-instrument*  (see  1  Kings 
i,  40).  "  The  damsels  playing  with  timbrels"  (comp.  1 
Chron.  xiii,  8)  seem  to  indicate  that  women  took  part 
in  the  Temple  choir;  and  among  the  family  of  Heman 
are  specially  mentioned  three  daughters,  who,  with  his 
fourteen  sons,  were  all  "  under  the  hands  of  their  father 
for  song  in  the  house  of  Jehovah"  (I  Chron.  xxv,  5,  6). 
The  enormous  number  of  instruments  and  dresses  for 
the  Levites  provided  during  the  magnificent  reign  of 
Solomon  would  seem,  if  Josephus  be  correct  (Ant.  viii, 
3,  8),  to  have  been  intended  for  all  time.  A  thousand 
dresses  for  the  high-priest ;  linen  garments  and  girdles 
of  purple  for  the  priests,  10,000;  trumpets,  200,000; 
psalteries  and  harps  of  electrum,  40,000 ;  all  these  were 
stored  up  in  the  Temple  treasury.  The  costume  of  the 
Levitical  singers  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  was  of 
tine  linen  (2  Chron.  v,  12). 

8.  The  Silver  Age  of  Hebrew  Music. — So  we  may  per- 
haps fitly  designate  the  period  of  the  captivity  and  the 
restoration,  as  denoting  that  the  national  music  was  still 
preserved  and  cultivated  by  considerable  numbers  of 
the  people,  especially  of  the  Levitical  families,  although 
much  of  its  ancient  glory  and  splendor  had  passed  away. 
In  the  first  anguish  and  dejection  of  their  captivity,  it 
was  natural  that  the  tribes  should  feel  what  is  so  touch- 
ingly  expressed  in  Psa.  exxxvii :  that  by  the  rivers  of 
Babylon  they  should  hang  their  harps  upon  the  wil- 
lows ;  and  that,  when  required  by  their  captors  to  sing 
them  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion,  they  should  exclaim, 
with  patriotic  disdain,  "How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's 
song  in  a  strange  land  ?"  But  by  and  by  they  would 
take  down  their  harps  again  from  the  willow-boughs, 
and  seek  solace  for  the  sorrows  of  their  long  exile  in 
recalling  the  loved  melodies  of  their  native  land,  and 
the  sacred  psalmody  of  their  desolated  Temple.  The 
Babylonians,  besides,  were  a  people  as  fond  of  music  as 
themselves.  Manv  of  their  instruments  are  mentioned 
in  the  book  of  Daniel  (ch.  iii,  7, 10, 15) ;  and  in  the  long 
period  of  seventy  years  the  Hebrew  exiles  must  have 
been  able  to  enrich  their  own  national  music  by  many 
new  ideas  and  new  instruments.  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  when  "the  Lord  turned  again  the  captivity  of  Ju- 
dah,"  there  was  a  fresh  inspiration  and  outburst  of  sa- 
cred poetry  and  song :  "  Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with 
laughter  and  our  tongue  with  singing"  (Psa.  exxvi,  2). 
Not  a  few  of  the  later  parts  of  the  Psalter  are  of  that 
age,  some  of  which  are  not  much  inferior  to  the  best 
compositions  of  David  himself;  and  in  proof  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  musical  gifts  were  spread  among  the  re- 
turned exiles,  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  the  fact  stated 
in  Neh.  vii,  67,  that  "  they  had  two  hundred  forty  and 
five  singing  men  and  singing  women,"  by  whom  we  are 
no  doubt  to  understand  professional  as  distinguished 
from  amateur  performers.  Nor  were  the  musical  tra- 
ditions of  the  Temple  forgotten,  or  their  official  deposi- 
taries extinct.  The  Levitical  families  of  Asaph,  He- 
man,  and  Jeduthun  were  still  numerous,  and  still  de- 
voted to  their  choral  art  and  office.  "  The  children  of 
Asaph  alone — the  singers — were  a  hundred  twenty  and 
eight"  (Ezra  ii,  41).  At  the  foundation  of  the  second 
temple, "  they  set  the  priests  in  their  apparel  with  trump- 
ets, and  the  Levites,  the  sons  of  Asaph,  with  cymbals,  to 
praise  the  Lord  after  the  ordinance  of  David,  king  of 
Israel"  (Ezra  iii,  10) ;  and  when,  after  many  interrup- 
tions, the  house  was  at  last  finished  and  dedicated,  the 
whole  liturgical  service  of  David's  and  Solomon's  reigns 
was  as  far  as  possible  restored.  "  They  Bet  the  priests 
in  their  divisions  and  the  Levites  in  their  courses  for  the 
service  of  God  which  is  at  Jerusalem"  (Ezra  vi,  18). 

In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  (ch.  i)  we 
find  an  interesting  reference  to  the  musical  service  of 
the  second  temple  in  the  days  of  Simon  the  high-priest, 
the  son  of  Onias, "  who  in  his  life  repaired  the  house 
again  and  took  care  of  the  Temple  that  it  should  not 
fall,"  When  Simon  "  finished  the  service  of  the  altar, 
by  stretching  out  his  hand  to  the  cup  and  pouring  out 
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the  blood  of  the  grape  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  a  sweet- 
smelling  savor,"  "  then  shouted  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and 
sounded  the  silver  trumpets,  and  made  a  great  noise  to 
be  heard  for  a  remembrance  before  the  Most  High. 
Then  all  the  people  together  hasted  and  fell  down  to 
the  earth  upon  their  faces  to  worship  their  Lord  God 
Almighty.  The  singers  also  sang  praises  with  their 
voices,  with  great  variety  of  sounds  was  there  made 
sweet  melody,  and  the  people  besought  the  Lord  till  the 
solemnity  of  the  Lord  was  ended  and  they  had  finished 
his  service." 

The  Talmud  also  contains  some  notices  of  the  litur- 
gical music  of  the  Herodian  temple.  The  ordinary  Le- 
vitical orchestra  (according  to  Erachin,  10a,  and  Tu- 
mid, vii,  3),  consisted  of  only  twelve  performers,  pro- 
vided with  nine  lyres,  two  harps,  and  one  cymbal,  with 
the  addition,  on  certain  days,  of  flutes.  These  musi- 
cians were  stationed  upon  the  "jS^  (dukdn),  or  the  as- 
cent of  several  steps  which  led  from  the  outer  court  to 
the  court  of  the  priests,  and  were  placed  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  chief  musician,  who  gave  the  time  with 
"  the  loud-sounding  cymbals."  Below  the  steps,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Levites,  stood  the  chorister  boys  of  the 
same  tribe  who  sang  the  refrain.  The  daily  week-day 
psalm  (*|-"ipn  "Pd)  was  sung  in  nine  parts  or  strophes, 
and  the  pauses  were  marked  by  the  trumpet-blasts  of 
the  priests.  The  musical  service  of  the  Herodian  tem- 
ple was  by  no  means  the  same  as  that  of  earlier  times; 
and  if  the  present  accentuation  of  the  Psalter  be  regard- 
ed as  representing  the  manner  in  which  the  psalms 
were  sung  or  cantilated  in  the  time  of  Herod,  it  would 
not  suffice  to  give  us  any  notion  of  the  usage  which 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  the  first  temple,  before  the  ex- 
ile. Innovations  upon  ancient  usage  were  from  time  to 
time  introduced ;  and  among  these  mention  is  made  in 
the  Talmud  of  the  use  of  an  instrument  in  the  later 
temple,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  of  the  nature 
of  a  wind-organ,  provided  with  as  many  as  a  hundred 
different  keys,  and  the  power  of  which  was  such,  ac- 
cording to  Jerome,  that  it  could  be  heard  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  even  farther.  (See 
SaalschUtz,  Archdologie,  i,  281-284;  also  Appendix  to 
the  same  author's  Geschichte  und  Wiirdigung  der  Musik 
bei  den  Ifebraern.) 

4.  The  Uses  and  Characteristics  of  Hebrew  Music — 
Sacred  music,  as  in  the  above  liturgical  examples,  was 
the  most  important  application  of  the  art  among  the 
Hebrews.  The  trumpets,  which  are  mentioned  among 
the  instruments  played  before  the  ark  (1  Chron.  xiii,  8), 
appear  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  priests  alone  (1 
Chron.  xv,  24;  xvi,  6).  As  they  were  also  used  in 
royal  proclamations  (2  Kings  xi,  14),  they  were  prob- 
ably intended  to  set  forth  by  way  of  symbol  the  royalty 
of  Jehovah,  the  theocratic  king  of  his  people,  as  well  as 
to  sound  the  alarm  against  his  enemies  (2  Chron.  xiii, 
12).  A  hundred  and  twenty  priests  blew  the  trumpets 
in  harmony  with  the  choir  of  Levites  at  the  dedication 
of  Solomon's  temple  (2  Chron.  v,  12, 13 ;  vii,  6),  as  in 
the  restoration  of  the  worship  under  Hezekiah,  in  the 
description  of  which  we  find  an  indication  of  one  of  the 
uses  of  the  Temple  music :  "And  Hezekiah  commanded 
to  offer  the  burnt-offering  upon  the  altar.  And  when 
the  burnt-offering  began,  the  song  of  Jehovah  began 
also,  with  the  trumpets  and  with  the  instruments  of 
David,  king  of  Israel.  And  all  the  congregation  wor- 
shipped, and  the  singers  sang,  and  the  trumpeters 
sounded;  all  until  the  burnt-offering  was  finished"  (2 
Chron.  xxix,  27,  28).  The  altar  was  the  table  of  Je- 
hovah (Mai.  i,  7),  and  the  sacrifices  were  his  feasts 
(Exod.  xxiii,  18):  so  the  solemn  music  of  the  Levites 
corresponded  to  the  melody  by  which  the  banquets  of 
earthly  monarchs  were  accompanied.  The  Temple  was 
Jehovah's  palace,  and  as  the  Levite  sentries  watched 
the  gates  by  night  they  chanted  the  songs  of  Zion ; 
one  of  these  it  has  been  conjectured  with  probability  is 
Psa.cxxxiv. 
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In  the  private  as  well  as  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
Hebrews  music  held  a  prominent  place.  The  kings 
had  their  court  musicians  (Eccles.  ii,  8),  who  bewailed 
their  death  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  25);  and  in  the  luxurious 
times  of  the  later  monarchy  the  effeminate  gallants  of 
Israel,  reeking  with  perfumes  and  stretched  upon  their 
couches  of  ivory,  were  wont  at  their  banquets  to  ac- 
company the  song  with  the  tinkling  of  the  psaltery  or 
guitar  (Amos  vi,  4-6),  and  amused  themselves  with  de- 
vising musical  instruments  while  their  nation  was  per- 
inning,  as  Nero  fiddled  when  Kome  was  in  flames, 
laaiah  denounces  a  woe  against  those  who  sat  till  the 
morning  twilight  over  their  wine,  to  the  sound  of  "the 
harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe"  (Isa.  v,  11, 12). 
Hut  while  music  was  thus  made  to  minister  to  debauch- 
ery and  excess,  it  was  the  legitimate  expression  of  mirth 
and  gladness,  and  the  indication  of  peace  and  prosper- 
ity. It  was  only  when  a  curse  was  upon  the  land  that 
the  prophet  could  say,  "  The  mirth  of  tabrets  ceaseth, 
the  noise  of  them  that  rejoice  endeth,  the  joy  of  the 
harp  ceaseth :  they  shall  not  drink  wine  with  a  song" 
(Isa.  xxiv,  8,  9).  In  the  sadness  of  captivity  the  harps 
hung  upon  the  willows  of  Babylon,  and  the  voices  of 
the  singers  refused  to  sing  the  songs  of  Jehovah  at 
their  foreign  captors'  bidding  (Psa.  exxxvii).  The 
bridal  processions  as  they  passed  through  the  streets 
were  accompanied  with  music  and  song  (Jer.  vii,  84), 
and  these  ceased  onlv  when  the  land  was  desolate 
(Ezek.  xxvi,  18).  'Hie  high  value  attached  to  music 
at  banquets  is  indicated  in  the  description  given  in 
Ecclus.  xxxii  of  the  duties  of  the  master  of  a  feast. 
"Pour  not  out  words  where  there  is  a  musician,  and 
show  not  forth  wisdom  out  of  time.  A  concert  of  music 
in  a  banquet  of  wine  is  as  a  signet  of  carbuncle  set  in 
gold.  As  a  signet  of  an  emerald  set  in  a  work  of  gold, 
so  is  the  melody  of  music  with  pleasant  wine."  And, 
again,  the  memory  of  the  good  king  Josiah  was  "as 
music  at  a  banquet  of  wine"  (Ecclus.  xlix,  1).  The 
music  of  the  banquets  was  accompanied  with  songs  and 
dancing  (Luke  xv,  25).  So  at  the  royal  banquets  of 
Babylon  were  sung  hymns  of  praise  in  honor  of  the 
gods  (Dan.  v,  4, 28),  and  perhaps  on  some  such  occasion 
as  the  feast  of  Belshazzar  the  Hebrew  captives  might 
have  been  brought  in  to  sing  the  songs  of  their  native 
land  (Psa.  exxxvii).  The  triumphal  processions  which 
celebrated  a  victory  were  enlivened  bv  minstrels  and 
singers  (Exod.  xv,  1,  20;  Judges  v,  1 ;  xi,  84;  1  Sam. 
xviii,  6;  xxi,  11 ;  2  Chron.  xx,  28;  Judges  xv,  12, 18), 
and  on  extraordinary  occasions  they  even  accompanied 
armies  to  battle.  Thus  the  Levites  sang  the  chant  of 
David  before  the  army  of  Jehoshaphat  as  he  went  forth 
against  the  hosts  of  Ammon  and  Moab  and  Mount  Seir 
(2  Chron.  xx,  19,  21) ;  and  the  victory  of  Abijah  over 
Jeroboam  is  attributed  to  the  encouragement  given  to 
Judah  by  the  priests  sounding  their  trumpets  before 
the  ark  (2  Chron.  xiii,  12,  14).  It  is  clear  from  the 
narrative  of  Elisha  and  the  minstrel  who  by  his  play- 
ing calmed  the  prophet's  spirit  till  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
was  upon  him,  that  among  the  camp-followers  of  Je- 
hoshaphat's  army  on  that  occasion  there  were  to  be 
reckoned  musicians  who  were  probably  Levites  (2 
Kings  iii,  15).  Besides  songs  of  triumph,  there  were 
also  religious  songs  (Isa.  xxx,  29;  Amos  v,  23;  James 
v,  18),  "songs  of  the  Temple"  (Amos  viii,  8),  and  songs 
which  were  sung  in  idolatrous  worship  (Exod.  xxxii, 
18).  In  like  manner  the  use  of  music  in  the  religious 
services  of  the  Therapeutn  of  later  times  is  described 
by  Philo  (De  Vita  contempt,  p.  901  fed.  Frankf.]).  At 
a  certain  period  in  the  sen-ice  one  of  the  worshippers 
rose  and  sang  a  song  of  praise  to  God,  either  of  his  own 
composition  or  one  from  the  older  poets.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  others  in  a  regular  order,  the  congregation 
remaining  quiet  till  the  concluding  prayer,  in  which  all 
joined.  After  a  simple  meal  the  whole  congregation 
arose  and  formed  two  choirs,  one  of  men  and  one  of 
women,  with  xhe  most  skilful  singer  of  each  for  leader; 
and  in  this  way  sang  hymns  to  God,  sometimes  with 


the  full  chorus,  and  sometimes  with  each  choir  alter- 
nately. In  conclusion,  both  men  and  women  joined  in 
a  single  choir,  in  imitation  of  that  on  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  which  was  led  by  Moses  and  Miriam.  In  the 
Scriptures  love-songs  are  alluded  to  in  Psa.  xlv,  title, 
and  Isa.  v,  1.  There  were  also  the  doleful  songs  of  the 
funeral  procession,  and  the  wailing  chant  of  the  mourn- 
ers who  went  about  the  streets,  the  professional  H3^p 
of  those  who  were  skilful  in  lamentation  (2  Chron. 
xxxv,  25;  Eccles.  xii,  5;  Jer.  ix,  17-20;  Amos  v,  16). 
Lightfoot  (/for.  I/eb.  on  Matt,  ix,  28)  quotes  from  the 
Talmudists  {Cheiubh.  c.  4,  h.  6)  to  the  effect  that  every 
Israelite  on  the  death  of  his  wife  "  will  afford  her  not 
less  than  two  pipers  and  one  woman  to  make  lamenta- 
tion." The  grape-gatherers  sang  as  they  gathered  in 
the  vintage,  and  the  wine-presses  were  trodden  with 
the  shout  of  a  song  (Isa.  xvi,  10 ;  Jer.  xlv  iii,  83) ;  the 
women  sang  as  they  toiled  at  the  mill,  and  on  every 
occasion  the  land  of  the  Hebrews  during  their  national 
prosperity  was  a  land  of  music  and  melody.  There  is 
one  class  of  musicians  to  which  allusion  is  casually 
made  (Ecclus.  ix,  4),  and  who  were  probably  foreigners 
— the  harlots  who  frequented  the  streets  of  great  cities, 
and  attracted  notice  by  singing  and  playing  the  guitar 
(Isa.  xxiii,  15, 16).     (See  below.) 

There  are  two  aspects  in  which  music  appears,  and 
about  which  little  that  is  satisfactory  can  be  said:  the 
mysterious  influence  which  it  had  in  driving  out  the  evil 
spirit  from  Saul,  and  its  intimate  connection  with  proph- 
ecy and  prophetical  inspiration.  Miriam  "  the  proph- 
etess** exercised  her  prophetical  functions  as  the  leader 
of  the  chorus  of  women  who  sang  the  song  of  triumph 
over  the  Egyptians  (Exod.  xv,  20).  The  company  of 
prophets  whom  Saul  met  coming  down  from  the  hill  of 
God  had  a  psaltery,  a  tabret,  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  before 
them,  and  smitten  w  ith  the  same  enthusiasm  he  "proph- 
esied among  them"  (1  Sam.  x,  5,  10).  The  priests  of 
Baal,  challenged  by  Elijah  at  Carmel,  cried  aloud,  and 
cut  themselves  with  knives,  and  prophesied  till  sunset 
(1  Kings  xviii,  29).  The  sons  of  Asaph,  Heman,  and 
Jeduthun,  set  apart  by  David  for  the  Temple  choir,  were 
to  "prophesy  with  harps,  with  psalteries,  and  with  cym- 
bals" (1  Chron.  xxv,  1) ;  Jeduthun  "prophtsud  with  the 
harp"  (1  Chron.  xxv,  8),  and  in  2  Chron.  xxxv,  15  is 
called  "the  king's  aeer,"  a  term  which  is  applied  to 
Heman  (1  Chron.  xxv,  5)  and  Asaph  (2  Chron.  xxix, 
30)  as  musicians,  as  well  as  to  Gad  the  prophet  (2  Sam. 
xxiv,  11 ;  1  Chron.  xxix,  29).  The  spirit  of  Jehovah 
came  upon  Jahaziel,  a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  he  foretold  the  success 
of  the  royal  army  (2  Chron.  xx,  14).  From  all  these  in- 
stances it  is  evident  that  the  same  Hebrew  root  (K-2) 
is  used  to  denote  the  inspiration  under  which  the  proph- 
ets spoke  and  the  minstrels  sang.  Gesenius  assigns  the 
later  as  a  secondary  meaning.  In  the  case  of  Elisha, 
the  minstrel  and  the  prophet  are  distinct  personages, 
but  it  is  not  till  the  minstrel  has  played  that  the  hand 
of  Jehovah  comes  upon  the  prophet  (2  Kings  iii,  15). 
This  influence  of  music  has  been  explained  as  follows 
bv  a  learned  divine  of  the  Platonist  school:  "These 
divine  enthusiasts  were  commonly  wont  to  compose 
their  songs  and  hymns  at  the  sounding  of  some  one 
musical  instrument  or  other,  as  we  find  it  often  suggest- 
ed in  the  Psalms.  So  Plutarch  . . .  describes  the  dictate 
of  the  oracle  anciently, . . . '  how  that  it  was  uttered  in 
verse,  in  pomp  of  words,  similitudes,  and  metaphors,  at 
the  sound  of  a  pipe.1  Thus  we  have  Asaph,  Heman, 
and  Jeduthun  set  forth  in  this  prophetical  preparation 
(1  Chron.  xxv,  1).  Thus  R.  Sal.  expounds  the  passage, 
4  When  they  played  upon  their  musical  instruments 
they  prophesied  after  the  manner  of  Elisha.'  And 
this  sense  of  this  place,  I  think,  is  much  more  genuine 
than  that  which  a  late  author  of  our  own  would  fasten 
upon  it,  viz.  that  this  prophesying  was  nothing  but  the 
singing  of  psalms.  For  it  is  manifest  that  these  proph- 
ets were  not  mere  singers,  but  composers,  and  such  as 
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were  trulv  called  propbeU  or  enthusiasts"  (Smith,  Select 
Discourses,  vi,  ch.  7,  p.  238,  289  [ed.  1660]).  All  that 
can  be  safely  concluded  is,  that  in  their  external  mani- 
festations the  effect  of  music  in  exciting  the  emotions 
of  the  sensitive  Hebrews,  the  frenzy  of  Saul's  madness 
(1  Sam.  xviii,  10),  and  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the 
prophets,  whether  of  Baal  or  Jehovah,  were  so  nearly 
alike  as  to  be  described  by  the  same  word.  The  case 
of  Saul  is  the  most  difficult.  We  are  not  admitted  to 
the  secret  of  his  dark  malady.  Two  turning- points 
in  his  history  are  the  two  interviews  with  Samuel,  the 
first  and  the  last,  if  we  except  that  dread  encounter 
which  the  despairing  monarch  challenged  before  the 
fatal  day  of  Gilboa.  On  the  first  of  these  Samuel  fore- 
told his  meeting  with  the  company  of  prophets  with 
their  minstrelsy,  the  external  means  by  which  the  spirit 
of  Jehovah  should  come  upon  him,  and  he  should  be 
changed  into  another  man  (1  Sam.  x,  5).  The  last  oc- 
casion of  their  meeting  was  the  disobedience  of  Saul  in 
sparing  the  Amalekites,  for  which  he  was  rejected  from 
being  king  (1  Sam.  xv,  26).  Immediately  after  this  we 
are  told  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  departed  from  Saul,  and 
an  "evil  spirit  from  Jehovah  troubled  him"  (1  Sam. 
xvi,  14) ;  and  his  attendants,  who  had  perhaps  witness- 
ed the  strange  transformation  wrought  upon  him  by  the 
music  of  the  prophets,  suggested  that  the  same  means 
should  be  employed  for  his  restoration.  "  Let  our  lord 
now  command  thy  servants  before  thee  to  seek  out  a 
man,  a  cunning  player  on  a  harp :  and  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  when  the  evil  spirit  from  God  is  upon  thee,  that 
he  shall  play  with  his  hand,  and  thou  shalt  be  well. . . . 
And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  spirit  from  God  was  upon 
Saul,  that  David  took  a  harp  and  played  with  his 
hand.  So  Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  well,  and  the 
evil  spirit  departed  from  him"  (1  Sam.  xvi,  16,  23). 
But  on  two*  occasions,  when  anger  and  jealousy  super- 
vened, the  remedy  which  had  soothed  the  frenzy  of  in- 
sanity had  lost  its  charm  (1  Sam.  xriii,  10, 11 ;  xix,  9, 
10).  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  passage  of  Seneca, 
which  has  often  been  quoted  in  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon,  "  Pythagoras  perturbationes  lyra  compo- 
nebat"  (De  Ira,  iii,  9),  is  but  generally  applicable. 

On  the  scientific  character  of  Hebrew  music  much 
has  been  written,  but  to  very  little  purpose,  and  with 
extremely  meagre  results.  The  truth  is  that  no  ade- 
quate data  exist  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  satis- 
factory conclusions  upon  it.  The  Hebrews  never 
were  in  possession  of  any  system  of  notation,  by 
which  their  musical  traditions  might  have  been  fixed, 
and  handed  down  to  posterity ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
this  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  determine  more  than 
a  very  few  points  of  a  quite  general  kind.  Several 
attempts,  however,  have  been  made  by  ingenious  and 
learned  men  to  overcome  this  insuperable  barrier  by 
converting  the  accentual  system  of  the  Psalter  into  a 
musical  notation.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these  writers 
was  Speidel  (UnverwerJUcke  Spurtn  von  der  alien  Da- 
vidUcken  Singkunst  [1704]).  Another  was  Anton  (in 
Paulus's  Neuet  Repertorium  fur  biblisch.  und  morgen- 
tand.  IMeratur  [  1790-91] ).  The  latest  is  Haupt  (1854), 
who  discovers  in  the  accents  viewed  as  marks  of  num- 
ber, when  combined  with  the  arithmetical  values  of 
the  Hebrew  letters,  all  the  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale, 
and  sees  in  the  series  of  notes  thus  indicated  the  orig- 
inal psalm-melodies.  But  however  ingenious  all  these 
attempts  may  be,  they  all  issue,  as  Delitzsch  remarks, 
in  self-illusion.  For  the  accents,  as  Saalschfitz  urges, 
were  not  designed  to  serve  any  such  musical  use. 
"  It  is  plain  that  the  Masoretes  had  no  other  object  in 
view  in  devising  them  than  the  preservation  of  the 
right  pronunciation  and  understanding  of  the  text. 
If  the  accents  set  forth  a  melody,  it  was  only  the  mel- 
ody of  declamation,  which  among  southern  nations 
approaches  nearer  to  proper  singing  than  among  the 
northern  peoples.  It  was  not  the  Temple  music  which 
the  accents  set  forth,  the  communication  of  which 
«ould  have  no  interest  to.  the  Masoretes,  who  were 


mere  linguists.  It  would  have  been  strange,  besides, 
if  they  bad  made  use  of  so  many  musical  notes  as  the 
accents,  when  seven  might  have  sufficed.  Of  the 
ancient  Temple  music  not  a  trace  remains,  either  in 
the  text  of  Holy  Scripture  or  anywhere  else"  (Saal- 
schutz,  Von  der  Form  der  Hcbraischen  Poesie,  nebei  einer 
Abhandlung  iiber  die  Musik  der  Hebraer,  1825).  Pro- 
ceeding on  the  same  false  assumption  that  the  poetical 
accents  were  of  the  nature  of  a  musical  notation,  For- 
kel,  the  German  historian  of  music,  drew  a  conclusion 
very  different  from  those  of  the  authors  now  referred 
to.  He  inferred  from  the  manifest  imperfection  and 
inadequacy  of  such  a  musical  language  how  extremety 
rude  and  imperfect  must  have  been  the  musical  science 
and  art  which  it  represented.  He  concluded,  in  fact, 
that  the  Hebrew  music  was  nothing  more  than  a  spe- 
cies of  cantUation  or  intoned  recitative,  and  that  it 
never  was  able  to  advance  beyond  this  rudimentary 
stage  (Gcschichte  der  Musik,  i,  148).  This  was  an  ab- 
surd extreme ;  for  how  is  it  conceivable  that  a  people 
who  made  such  splendid  progress  in  the  art  of  lyric 
poetry,  i.e.  of  poetry  expressly  designed  to  be  married  to 
music — to  music  expressive  of  the  same  emotions  which 
were  expressed  in  the  poetry — should  have  lagged  so 
far  behind  the  other  nations  of  antiquity  in  the  sister 
science  and  art?  See  Saalschtltz.  On  such  a  sub- 
ject it  is  not  safe  to  argue  from  the  practice  of  the 
modern  Jews  (Skilte  hag-gib.  ii);  and  as  singing  is 
something  so  exceedingly  simple  and  natural,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  in  the  solemn  services  of  their 
religion  they  stopped  at  the  point  of  cantUation 
(Ewald,  ffebr.  Poesie,  p.  166). 

The  nature  of  the  Hebrew  music  was  doubtless  of 
the  same  essential  character  as  that  of  other  ancient 
nations,  and  of  all  the  present  Oriental  nations ;  con- 
sisting not  so  much  in  harmony  (in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  term)  as  in  unison  or  melody  (Volney,  Tram,  ii, 
825).  This  is  the  music  of  nature,  and  for  a  long  time 
after  the  more  ancient  period  was  common  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  From  the  Hebrews  themselves 
we  have  no  definite  accounts  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  history  of  the  art  among  other  nations 
must  here  also  serve  as  our  guide.  It  was  not  the 
harmony  of  differing  or  dissonant  sounds,  but  the  voice 
formed  after  the  tones  of  the  lyre,  that  constituted  the 
beauty  of  the  ancient  music  (see  Philo,  Opp.  ii,  p.  484 
sq.).  This  so  enraptured  the  Arabian  servant  of 
Niebuhr  that  he  cried  out,  in  contempt  of  European 
music,  "By  Allah,  that  is  fine!  God  bless  you!" 
(Reisebeschreib.  nach  A  rabien,  p.  176).  The  whole  of 
antiquity  is  full  of  stories  in  praise  of  this  music.  By 
its  means  battles  were  won,  cities  conquered,  mutinies 
quelled,  diseases  cured  (Plutarch,  De  Musica).  Effects 
similar  to  these  occur  in  the  Scriptures,  and  have  al- 
ready been  indicated.  The  different  parts  which  we 
now  have  are  the  invention  of  modern  times.  See 
Alamoth;  Gittith;  Sheminith,  etc.  Respecting 
the  base,  treble,  etc.,  very  few  discriminating  remarks 
had  then  been  made.  The  old,  the  young,  maidens, 
etc.,  appear  to  have  sung  one  part.  The  beauty  of 
their  music  consisted  altogether  in  melody.  The  in- 
struments by  which,  in  singing,  this  melody  was  ac- 
companied occupied  the  part  of  a  sustained  base ;  and, 
if  we  are  disposed  to  apply  in  this  case  what  Niebuhr 
has  told  us,  the  beauty  of  the  concerts  consisted  in 
this,  that  other  persons  repeated  the  music  which  had 
just  been  sung  three,  four,  or  five  notes  lower  or  high- 
er. Such,  for  instance,  was  the  concert  which  Miriam 
held  with  her  musical  fellows,  and  to  which  the  "  toph," 
or  tabret,  furnished  the  continued  base ;  just  as  Niebuhr 
has  also  remarked  of  the  Arabian  women  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  "  that  when  they  dance  or  sing  in  their  harem 
they  always  beat  the  corresponding  time  upon  this 
drum"  (JUi$ebe*ch.  i,  181).  To  this  mode  of  perform- 
ance belongs  the  24th  Psalm,  which  rests  altogether 
upon  the  varied  representation ;  in  like  manner,  also, 
the  20th  and  21st  Psalms.     This  was  all  the  change 
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it  admitted ;  and  although  it  is  very  possible  that  this 
monotonous,  or  rather  unisonous  music,  might  not  he 
interesting  to  ears  tuned  to  musical  progressions,  mod- 
ulations, and  cadences,  there  is  something  in  it  with 
which  the  Oriental*  are  well  pleased.  They  lore  it 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  monotonous  or  unisonous, 
and  from  Morocco  to  China  we  meet  with  no  other. 
Even  the  cultivated  Chinese,  whose  civilization  offers 
so  many  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  like  their  own  music,  which  consists  entirely 
of  melody,  better  than  ours,  although  it  is  not  wholly 
despised  by  them  (Du  II aide's  China,  iii,  216).  A 
music  of  this  description  could  easily  dispense  with 
the  compositions  which  mark  the  time  by  notes ;  and 
the  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  known  anything 
of  musical  notation ;  for  that  the  accents  served  that 
purpose  is  a  position  which  yet  remains  to  be  proved. 
At  the  best,  the  accent  mnst  have  been  a  very  im- 
perfect means  for  this  purpose,  however  high  its  an- 
tiquity. Europeans  had  not  yet  attained  to  musical 
notes  in  the  11th  century,  and  the  Orientals  do  not 
profess  to  have  known  them  till  the  17th.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  word  nbo,  selah,  which  occurs  in  the 
Psalms  and  Habakkuk,  may  very  possibly  bo  a  mark 
for  the  change  of  time,  or  for  repeating  the  melody  a 
few  tones  higher,  or,  as  some  think,  for  an  accompani- 
ment or  after-piece  of  entirely  instrumental  music  (see 
De  Wette,  Comment,  ub.  d.  Psa.  p.  32  sq. ;  Saalschiltz, 
Form  der  Hebr.  Poesie,  p.  358  sq. ;  Ewald,  Hebr.  Poesie, 
p.  178  sq.).  See  Selah.  The  Hebrew  music  is  judged 
to  have  been  of  a  shrill  character  (see  Redslob,  in  lll- 
gen's  Zeitschr.  1889,  ii,  1  sq.),  for  this  would  result  from 
the  nature  of  the  instruments — harps,  flutes,  and  cym- 
bals— which  were  employed  in  the  Temple  service 
(com p.  Mishna,  Brack,  ii,  8,  5,  and  6). 

The  manner  of  singing  single  songs  was,  it  seems, 
ruled  by  that  of  others  in  the  same  measure,  and  it  is 
usually  supposed  that  many  of  the  titles  of  the  Psalms 
are  intended  to  indicate  the  names  of  other  son^s  ac- 
cording to  which  these  were  to  be  sung  (see  Vensky,  in 
Mitzler's  Musikal  Biblioth.  iii,  666  sq. ;  Kichhorn,  Einl. 
i,  245 ;  Jabn,  Einl.  i,  353 ;  Gesenius,  Gesch.  d.  Hebr. 
Sprache,  p.  220  sq.).     See  Psalms. 

Engel  (Music  of  the  most  Ancient  Nations, particular- 
ly of  the  Assyrian*,  Egyptians,  and  Hebrews  [1864])  ob- 
serves that  the  Hebrews  had  various  kinds  of  sacred 
and  secular  musical  compositions,  differing  according 
to  the  occasions  on  which  they  were  employed.  These 
he  enumerates  aa  follows :  (a)  Sacred  music  in  divine 
worship,  which  was  evidently  regarded  as  of  the  high- 
est importance;  (b)  Sacred  songs,  and  instrumental 
compositions,  which  were  performed  also  in  family 
circles  (Isa.  xxx,  29 ;  James  v,  13) ;  (c)  Military  music, 
Aacred  as  well  as  secular  (2  Chron.  xx,  21 ;  xiii,  12, 14) ; 
(d)  Triumphal  songs  (Exod.  xv ;  Jude  v ;  2  Chron.  xx, 
27, 28) ;  (e)  Erotic  songs,  alluded  to  in  title  of  Psa.  xlv, 
*'  A  song  of  loves"  (Isa.  v,  1) ;  (f)  Music  at  bridal  pro- 
cessions(J cr.  vii,  34) ;  (g)  Funeral  songs  (2  Chron.  xxxv, 
25 ;  Eccles.  xii,  5 ;  Amos  v,  16 ;  2  Sam.  i,  19) ;  (h)  Pop- 
ular secular  songs,  such  as  the  songs  of  the  vintners 
(Isa.  xvi,  10 ;  Jcr.  xlviii,  33) ;  (i)  Convivial  songs  (Isa. 
xxtv,  8,  9;  Luke  xv,  25;  Isa.  v,  11, 12;  Amos  vi,  4, 
5) ;  (j)  Performances  of  itinerant  musicians  (Isa.  xxiii, 
15,  16;  Eccles.  ix,  4). 

For  the  literature  of  the  subject,  see  Musical  Ix- 

8THUMENT8. 

Music,  Christian.  Music  (from  povoa,  a  must) 
is  produced  by  the  human  voice,  and  by  a  variety  of 
artificial  instruments.  For  the  application  of  the  voice 
to  musical  purposes,  see  Singing.  Musical  instruments 
are  classified  as  stringed  instruments,  wind  instruments, 
and  instruments  of  percussion.  In  some  stringed  in- 
struments, as  the  piano-forte,  the  sounds  are  produced 
by  striking  the  strings  by  keys;  in  others,  as  the  harp 
and  guitar,  by  drawing  them  from  the  position  of  rest. 
In  a  third  class,  including  the  violin,  viola,  violoncello, 


and  double  bass,  the.  strings  are  put  into  vibration  with 
a  bow.  In  wind  instruments  the  sound  is  produced  by 
the  agitation  of  an  enclosed  column  of  air;  some,  as  the 
flute,  clarionet,  oboe,  bassoon,  flageolet— instrument*  of 
wood,  and  the  trumpet,  horn,  cornet-a-piston,  etc^  of 
metal,  are  played  by  the  breath ;  in  others,  as  the  or- 
gan, harmonium,  and  concertina,  the  wind  is  produced 
by  other  means.  In  the  two  last-named  instruments 
the  sound  is  produced  by  the  action  of  wind  on  free  vi- 
brating springs  ot  reeds.  Instruments  of  percussion  are 
such  as  the  drum,  kettle-drum,  cymbals,  etc.  Musical 
compositions  are  either  for  the  voice,  with  or  without 
instrumental  accompaniment,  or  for  instruments  only. 
Instrumental  music  may  be  composed  for  one  or  for 
more  instruments.  The  rondo,  the  concerto,  the  sonata, 
and  the  fantasia  generally  belong  to  the  former  class; 
to  the  latter,  symphonies  and  overtures  for  an  orchestra, 
and  instrumental  chamber  music,  including  duets,  trios, 
quartets,  and  other  compositions  for  several  instru- 
ments, where  each  takes  the  lead  in  turn,  the  other 
parts  being  accompaniments.  Of  vocal  music,  the  prin- 
cipal forms  may  be  classed  as  church  music,  chamber 
music,  dramatic  music,  and  popular  or  national  music. 
Vocal  chamber  music  includes  cantatas,  madrigals,  and 
their  modern  successors,  glees,  as  also  recitatives,  arias, 
duets,  trios,  quartets,  choruses,  and  generally  all  forms, 
accompanied  or  unaccompanied,  which  are  chiefly  in- 
tended for  small  circles.  Dramatic  music  comprehends 
music  united  with  scenic  representation  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  in  the  ballet,  the  melodrama,  the  vaudeville,  and 
the  opera,  in  which  last  music  supplies  the  place  of 
spoken  dialogue.  And  finally  we  come  to  consider 
church  music,  with  which  alone  we  have  to  deal  here. 
It  includes  plain  song,  faox-bourdon,  the  chorale,  the 
anthem,  the  sacred  cantata,  the  mass  and  requiem  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  oratorio. 

Among  all  nations  music  has  always  formed  a  part 
of  public  worship.  "  Praise,"  it  has  been  aptly  said, 
"  is  the  appropriate  language  of  devotion.  A  fervent 
spirit  of  devotion  instinctively  seeks  to  express  itself 
in  song.  In  the  strains  of  poetry,  joined  with  the 
melody  of  music,  it  finds  an  easy  and  natural  utterance 
of  its  elevated  emotions."  Among  the  pagan  nations 
of  antiquity  the  singing  of  songs  constituted  indeed  a 
great  part  of  the  religious  worship.  In  all  their  re- 
ligious festivals  and  in  their  temples  they  sang  to  the 
praise  of  their  idol  gods  (corop.  Gerbert,  Musica  Sacra, 
vol.  i.  Pnef. ;  Burney,  Hist,  of  Music).  Yet  no  nation  of 
antiquity  made  such  extensive  use  of  music  in  their 
worship  as  did  the  Hebrews  (see  the  preceding  article), 
especially  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity  (Saalschutz, 
Gesch.  u.  Wiirdigung  d.  TempeUMusik  d.  Htbraer  [BerL 
1829]).  Not  only  in  the  Temple,  but  in  their  syna- 
gogues and  in  their  dwellings  the  Jews  celebrated  God 
with  sacred  hymns.  See  Psalm.  From  them  the  use 
of  music  and  choral  singing  was  adopted  by  the  primi- 
tive Christians  (see  1  Cor.  xiv,  15, 26 ;  Col.  iii,  16).  Says 
Coleman,  "  The  singing  of  spiritual  songs  constituted 
from  the  beginning  an  interesting  and  important  part 
of  religious  worship  in  the  primitive  Church"  (Prtl.  and 
Hit.  p.  321). 

I.  Early  Christian  Usages.— Grotius  insists  that  we 
have  in  Acts  iv,  24-50  an  epitome  of  an  early  Christian 
hymn ;  and  it  would  appear  from  a  close  examination 
of  other  N.-T.  Scripture  passages  that  even  Christ  him- 
self, in  his  final  interview  with  his  disciples  before  his 
crucifixion,  sung  with  them  the  customary  paschal  songs 
at  the  institution  of  the  sacrament,  and  by  his  exam- 
ple sanctified  the  use  of  sacred  songs  in  the  Christian 
Church  (Matt,  xxvi,  80).  In  the  opinion  of  Munter,  the 
eminent  Biblical  archaeologist,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  accompanied  with  poetic 
inspiration,  to  which  the  disciples  gave  utterance  in  the 
rhapsodies  of  spiritual  songs  (Acts  ii,  4, 13, 47).  There 
are  also  many  other  N.-T.  passages  which  clearly  indi- 
cate the  use  of  religious  songs  in  the  worship  of  God. 
Paul  and  Silas,  lacerated  by  the  cruel  scourging  which 
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they  had  received,  and  in  close  confinement  in  the  inner 
prison,  prayed  and  sang  praises  to  God  at  midnight 
(Acts  xvi,  25).  The  use  of  psalms  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs  is  moreover  directly  enjoined  upon  the 
churches  by  the  apostle  as  an  essential  part  of  religious 
devotions  (CoL  Hi,  16;  Eph.  v,  14, 19;  James  v,  13). 
The  latter  epistle  was  a  circular  letter  to  the  Gentile 
churches  of  Asia,  and  therefore  in  connection  with  that 
to  the  Church  at  Colosse  is  explicit  authority  for  the  use 
of  song  in  the  religious  worship  of  the  apostolic  churches 
(comp.  Walch,  De  Ifynmis  Eeclesia  Apostolicai). 

As  the  Hebrews  worshipped  God  in  their  homes  by 
sacred  song,  so  the  N.-T.  people  also  did  not  restrict 
these  acts  of  devotion  to  their  public  places  of  wor- 
ship. Iu  their  social  circles  and  around  their  domes- 
tic altars  they  worshipped  God  in  sacred  song;  and  in 
their  daily  occupations  they  were  wont  to  relieve  their 
toil  and  refresh  their  spirits  by  renewing  their  favorite 
songs  of  Zion.  Persecuted  and  afflicted — in  solitary 
cells  of  the  prison,  in  the  more  dismal  abodes  of  the 
mines  to  which  they  were  doomed,  or  as  wandering 
exiles  in  foreign  countries— they  forgot  not  to  sing  the 
Lord's  song  in  the  prison  or  the  mine  or  the  strange 
lands  to  which  thev  were  driven.  In  connection  with 
the  passage  from  Ephesians,  the  apostle  warns  those 
whom  he  addresses  against  the  use  of  wine  and  the  ex- 
cesses to  which  it  leads,  with  reference  to  those  abuses 
which  dishonored  their  sacramental  supper  and  love- 
feasts.  In  opposition  to  the  vain  songs  which,  in  such 
excesses,  they  might  be  disposed  to  sing,  they  are  urged 
to  the  sober,  religious  use  of  psalms  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs.  The  phraseology  indicates,  too,  that 
they  were  not  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  psalms  of 
David,  as  in  the  Jewish  worship,  but  were  at  liberty  to 
employ  others  of  appropriate  religions  character  in  their 
devotions.  Says  Coleman,  "The  Corinthians  were  ac- 
customed to  make  use  of  songs  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion (1  Cor.  xiv,  26).  And  though  the  apostle  had  oc- 
casion to  correct  their  disorderly  proceedings,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  forbade  the  use  of  such  songs.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  the  highest  probability  that  the 
apostolic  churches  did  not  restrict  themselves  simply  to 
the  use  of  the  Jewish  Psalter.  Grotius  and  others  have 
supposed  that  some  fragments  of  these  early  hymns  are 
contained  not  only,  as  above  mentioned,  in  Acts,  but 
perhaps  also  in  1  Tim.  Hi,  16.  Something  like  poetic 
antithesis  they  have  imagined  to  be  contained  in  James 
i,  17;  1  Tim.  i,  1 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  1 1-13.  The  expression  in 
Revelation,  *  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the 
last,'  has  been  ascribed  to  the  same  origin,  as  has  also 
Rev.  ir,  8,  together  with  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb  (Rev.  xv,  8),  and  the  songs  of  the  elders  and  the 
beasts  (Rev.  v,  9-14).  Certain  parts  of  the  book  itself 
have  been  supposed  to  be  strictly  poetical,  and  may 
have  been  used  as  such  in  Christian  worship,  such  as 
Rev.  i,  4-8;  xi,  15-19:  xv,  3,4;  xxi,  l-«;  xxii,  10-18. 
But  the  argumeut  is  not  conclusive;  and  all  the  learned 
criticism,  the  talent,  and  the  taste  that  have  been  em- 
ployed on  this  point  leave  us  little  else  than  uncertain 
conjecture  on  which  to  build  an  hypothesis"  (p.  325). 

The  earliest  authentic  record  on  this  subject  is  the 
celebrated  letter  from  Pliny  to  Trajan,  just  at  the  close 
of  the  apostolic  age  (A.D.  103, 104).  In  the  investiga- 
tions which  he  instituted  against  the  Christians  of  his 
period,  he  discovered,  among  other  things,  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  meet  before  day  to  offer  praise  to 
Christ  (Epist.  x,  97).  The  expression  used  is  some- 
what equivocal,  and  might  refer  to  the  ascription  of 
praise  in  prayer  or  in  song.  But  it  appears  that  these 
Christians  rehearsed  their  " carmen  invictm?  alternately, 
as  if  in  responsive  songs,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  singing  in  the  Jewish  worship.  Tertullian, 
only  a  century  later,  evidently  understood  the  passage 
to  be  descriptive  of  this  mode  of  worshipping  God  and 
Christ,  for  he  says  that  Pliny  intended  to  express  noth- 
ing else  than  assemblies  before  the  dawn  of  the  morn- 
ing for  singing  praise  to  Christ  and  to  God  (Apolog.  c. 


2).  Enaebitu  also  gives  the  passage  a  similar  inter- 
pretation, saying  that  Pliny  could  find  nothing  against 
them  save  that,  arising  at  the  dawn  of  the  morning, 
they  sang  hymns  to  Christ  as  God  (HUU  Ecduiast, 
Hi,  82).  Viewed  in  this  light,  in  which  it  is  now  gen- 
erally viewed,  it  becomes  evidence  of  the  use  of  song 
in  Christian  worship  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
age  of  the  apostles  (comp.  MUnter,  Metrisch.  Offenbar, 
p.  25).  Tertullian  himself  also  distinctly  testifies  to 
the  use  of  songs  to  the  praise  of  God  by  the  primitive 
Christians.  Every  one,  he  says,  was  invited  in  their 
public  worship  to  sing  unto  God,  according  to  his  abil- 
ity, either  from  the  Scriptures  or  de  propria  ingenio, 
"  one  indited  by  himself"  according  to  the  interpretation 
of  Munter.  Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase,  the  passage  clearly  asserts  the  use  of  Christian 
psalmody  in  their  religious  worship.  Again,  he  speaks 
of  singing  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  Script- 
ures, exhortations,  and  prayer  (De  A  nima,  c.  9).  Justin 
Martyr  also,  who  lived  within  half  a  century  of  the 
apostles,  and  is  himself  credited  with  being  the  author 
of  a  work  on  Christian  Psalmody,  mentions  the  songs 
and  hymns  of  the  Ephosian  Christians:  "We  manifest 
our  gratitude  to  him  by  worshipping  him  in  spiritual 
songs  and  hymns,  praising  him  for  our  birth,  for  our 
health,  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  for  the 
hopes  of  immortality"  (ApoL  v,  28).  Eusebius,  more- 
over, furnishes  this  important  testimony  of  an  ancient 
historian  at  the  close  of  the  2d  century :  "  Who  knows 
not  the  writings  of  Irenseus,  Melito,  and  others,  which 
exhibit  Christ  as  God  and  man  ?  And  how  many  tongs 
and  odea  of  the  brethren  there  are,  written  from  the  be- 
ginning (ax  «PXW)  1>7  believers,  which  offer  praise  to 
Christ  as  the  Word  of  God,  ascribing  divinity  to  him !" 
(Eccles.  I/ist.  v,  28).  Here  we  have  not  only  tes- 
timony to  the  use  of  spiritual  songs  in  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  but  also  that  there 
were  hymn  writers  in  the  apostolic  Church,  and  that 
their  songs  were  collected  for  use  at  a  very  early  date 
of  the  Christian  Church  (comp.  Fabricius,  Biblioth. 
Graca  [ed.  Hart],  vii,  67).  These  spiritual  songs  of 
the  primitive  Christians  were  almost  exclusively  of  a 
doctrinal  character.  "  In  fact,"  says  Augusti,  "  almost 
all  the  prayers,  doxologies,  and  hymns  of  the  ancient 
Church  are  nothing  else  than  prayers  and  supplications 
to  the  triune  God  or  to  Jesus  Christ  They  were  gener- 
ally altogether  doctrinal  The  prayers  and  psalms,  of 
merely  a  moral  character,  which  the  modern  Church 
has  in  great  abundance,  in  the  ancient  were  altogether 
unknown"  (Denkwiirdigkeiten,  v,  417;  comp.  Ncander, 
AUgem.  Kirchengesch.  i,  528 ;  Engl.  ed.  i,  304). 

One  such  composition  of  the  primitive  Church — a 
hymn— has  come  down  to  us  entire.  It  is  found  in  tho 
Padagogue  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a  work  bearing 
date  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  time 
of  the  apostles;  but  it  is  ascribed  to  another,  and  as- 
signed to  an  earlier  origin.  It  is  wanting  in  some  of 
the  manuscripts  of  Clement.  It  contains  figurative 
language  and  forms  of  expression  which  were  familiar 
to  the  Church  at  an  earlier  date;  and,  for  various  rea- 
sons, is  regarded  by  Munter  (Meirische  Offenbar.  p.  32) 
and  Bull  (Defensio  fdei  Nicama,  §  iii,  ch.  2,  p.  316)  as 
a  venerable  relic  of  the  early  Church,  which  has  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time,  and  still  remains  a  solitary  remnant 
of  the  Christian  psalmody  of  that  early  age.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  ancient,  and  the  earliest  that  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  (see  Hymnolooy,  in  vol.  iv,  p.  484,  coL  2). 
A  translation  of  it  is  furnished  in  Coleman's  Ancient 
Christianity,  p.  334-35. 

Sacred  music  must,  in  the  primitive  Church,  have 
consisted  only  of  a  few  simple  airs  which  could  easily 
be  learned,  and  which,  by  frequent  repetition,  became 
familiar  to  all  An  ornate  and  complicated  style  of 
music  would  have  been  alike  incompatible  with  the 
circumstances  of  these  Christian  worshippers  and  un- 
congenial with  the  simplicity  of  their  primitive  forms 
(comp.  Augusti,  Denheurdigkeiten,  v,  288),    In  their 
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gongs  of  Zion,  both  old  and  young,  men  and  women, 
bore  a  part.  Their  psalmody  was  the  joint  act  of  the 
whole  assembly  in  unison.  Such  is  the  testimony  of 
Hilary,  A.D..355  {Comment,  in  Psa,  xxv,  p.  174).  Am- 
brose remarks  that  the  injunction  of  the  apostle,  for- 
bidding women  to  speak  in  public,  relates  not  to  sing- 
ing, "for  this  is  delightful  in  every  age  and  suited  to 
every  sex"  (in  Psa,  i,  Pratf.  p.  741 ;  com  p.  Hexmmeron, 
lib.  iii,  c  5,  p.  42).  The  authority  of  Chrysostom  is 
also  to  the  same  effect,  "  It  was  the  ancient  custom, 
as  it  is  still  with  us,  for  all  to  come  together,  and  unit- 
edly to  join  in  singing.  The  young  and  the  old,  rich 
and  poor,  male  and  female,  bond  and  free,  all  join  in 
one  song.  . . .  All  worldly  distinctions  here  cease,  and 
the  whole  congregation  form  one  general  chorus"  {Horn. 
xi,  vol.  xii,  p.  349 ;  Horn,  xxxvi,  in  1  Cor.  vol.  x,  p.  340 ; 
comp.  Gerbert,  Musica  Sacra,  lib.  i,  §  11,  for  other  au- 
thorities). Each  member*  was  invited,  at  pleasure  and 
according  to  his  ability,  to  lead  their  devotions  in  a 
sacred  song  indited  by  himself.  Such  was  the  custom 
in  the  Corinthian  Church.  Such  was  still  the  custom 
in  the  age  of  Tertullian,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  Augustine  also  refers  to  the  same  usage, 
and  ascribes  to  divine  inspiration  the  talent  which  was 
manifested  in  this  extemporaneous  psalmody. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  psalmody  of  the  early 
Church,  consisting  in  part  of  the  psalms  of  David,  and 
in  part  of  hymns  composed  for  the  purpose  of  worship, 
and  expressive  of  love  and  praise  to  God  and  to  Christ 
(Neander,  A  Ugem,  Kirchengesdu  i,  523 ;  Engl.  ed.  i,  304). 
Few  in  number,  and  sung  to  rude  and  simple  airs,  they 
yet  had  wonderful  power  over  those  primitive  saints. 
The  sacred  song  inspired  their  devotions  both  in  the 
public  and  private  worship  of  God.  At  their  family 
board  it  quickened  their  gratitude  to  God,  who  gave 
them  their  daily  bread.  It  enlivened  their  domestic 
and  social  intercourse ;  it  relieved  the  weariness  of  their 
daily  labor ;  it  cheered  them  in  solitude,  comforted  them 
in  affliction,  and  supported  them  under  persecution. 
"Go  where  you  will,'' flays  Jerome,  "the  ploughman  at 
his  plough  sings  his  joyful  hallelujahs,  the  busy  mower 
regales  himself  with  his  psalms,  and  the  vine-dresser  is 
singing  one  of  the  songs  of  David.  Such  are  our  songs 
— our  love-songs,  as  they  are  called — the  solace  of  the 
shepherd  in  his  solitude  and  of  the  husbandman  in  his 
toil"  (Ep,  xviiy  ad  MarceUum),  Fearless  of  reproach,  of 
persecution,  and  of  death,  they  continued  in  the  face  of 
their  enemies  to  sing  their  sacred  songs  in  the  streets 
and  market-places  and  at  the  martyr's  stake.  Eusebius 
declares  himself  an  eye-witness  to  the  fact  that,  under 
their  persecutions  in  Thebais,  "  they  continued  to  their 
latest  breath  to  sing  psalms  and  hymns  and  thanks- 
givings to  the  God  of  heaven"  {Hist.  Eccles,  viii,  9 ; 
comp.  Herder,  Briefe  zur  Beforderung  der  Humanitdt 
7  SammL  p.  28  sq. ;  Augusti,  Denhcurdigkeken,  v,  296- 
97 ;  Coleman,  Manual,  p.  331-33). 

II.  Innovations, — From  the  4th  century  onward  the 
Christian  Church  greatly  modified  the  mode  of  per- 
forming this  part  of  public  worship. 

1.  The  first  innovation  occurred  in  the  Syrian  church- 
es, where  responsive  tinging  was  introduced,  probably 
very  early  in  the  4th  century.  Soon  after  it  became 
the  practice  of  the  Eastern  churches  generally,  and 
finally  was  transferred  to  the  West  also  by  St.  Ambrose 
of  Milan  (A.D.  370),  and  was  called  there  the  Ambrosian 
style  of  music  Some  critics  believe  responsive  singing 
to  have  been  practiced  at  a  very  early  date.  Thus  it 
would  seem  from  the  epistle  of  Pliny  that  the  Christians 
of  whom  he  speaks  sang  alternately  in  responses.  The 
ancient  hymn  from  Clement,  too,  above  mentioned, 
seems  to  be  constructed  with  reference  to  this  method 
of  singing.  There  is  besides  an  ancient  but  certainly 
groundless  tradition  extant  in  Socrates  {Hist.  Eccles, 
vi,  8)  that  Ignatius  was  the  first  to  introduce  this  style 
of  music  in  the  Church  of  Antiocb.     It  was  certainly 
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familiar  to  the  Jews,  who  often  sang  responsively  in 
the  worship  of  the  Temple.    In  some  instances  the 


same  style  of  singing  may  have  been  practiced  too  in 
the  primitive  Church.  But  responsive  singing  is  not 
generally  allowed  to  have  been  in  frequent  use  during 
the  first  300  years  of  the  Christian  sera.  This  mode  of 
singing  was  then  common  in  the  theatres  and  temples 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  for  this  reason  was  generally  dis- 
carded by  the  primitive  Christians  (August!,  Denhcur- 
digheiten,  v,  278). 

2.  The  appointment  of  singers  as  a  distinct  class  of 
officers  in  the  Church  for  this  part  of  religious  worship, 
and  the  consequent  introduction  of  profane  music  into 
the  church,  marks  another  alteration  in  the  psalmody 
of  the  Church.  These  innovations  were  first  made  in 
the  4th  century ;  and  though  the  people  continued  for 
a  century  or  more  to  enjoy  their  ancient  privilege  of  all 
singing  together,  it  is  conceivable  that  it  gradually  was 
forced  to  die,  as  a  promiscuous  assembly  could  not  well 
unite  in  theatrical  music  which  required  in  its  perform* 
ere  a  degree  of  skill  altogether  superior  to  that  which 
all  the  members  of  a  congregation  could  be  expected  to 
possess.  An  artificial,  theatrical  style  of  music,  having 
no  affinity  with  the  worship  of  God,  soon  began  to  take 
the  place  of  those  solemn  airs  which  before  had  inspired 
the  devotions  of  his  people.  The  music  of  the  theatre 
was  transferred  to  the  church,  which  accordingly  be- 
came the  scene  of  theatrical  pomp  and  display  rather 
than  the  house  of  prayer  and  of  praise,  to  inspire  by  its 
appropriate  and  solemn  rites  the  spiritual  worship  of 
God.  The  consequences  of  indulging  this  depraved 
taste  for  secular  music  in  the  church  are  exhibited  by 
Neander  in  the  following  extract :  "  We  have  to  regret 
that  both  in  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Church  their 
sacred  music  had  already  assumed  an  artificial  and  the- 
atrical character,  and  was  so  far  removed  from  its  orig- 
inal simplicity  that  even  in  the  4th  century  the  abbot 
Pambo  of  Egypt  complained  that  heathen  melodies 
[accompanied  as  it  seems  with  the  action  of  the  hands 
and  the  feet]  had  been  introduced  into  their  Church 
psalmody"  (Kirchengesch.  ii,  681 :  comp.  Scrip/ores  Ec- 
clesiastici,  De  Musica,  i  [1784],  8).  Isidore  of  Pelusium 
also  complained  of  the  theatrical  singing,  especially  that 
of  the  women,  which,  instead  of  inducing  penitence  for 
sin,  tended  much  more  to  awaken  sinful  desires  (in 
Bibiioth.  Patr.  vii,  543).  Jerome  also,  in  remarking 
upon  Eph.  v,  19,  says :  "  May  all  hear  it  whose  business 
it  is  to  sing  in  the  church.  Not  with  the  voice,  but 
with  the  k forty  we  sing  praises  to  God.  Not  like  the 
comedians  should  they  raise  their  6weet  and  liquid 
notes  to  entertain  the  assembly  with  theatrical  songs 
and  melodies  in  the  church,  but  the  fire  of  godly  piety 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  should  inspire  our 
songs.  Then  would  not  the  voice  of  the  singers,  but  the 
utterance  of  the  divine  word,  expel  the  evil  spirit  from 
those  who,  like  Saul,  are  possessed  with  it.  But,  instead 
of  this,  that  same  spirit  is  invited  rather  to  the  posses- 
sion of  those  who  have  converted  the  house  of  God  into 
a  pagan  theatre"  (Comment,  in  Ep,  Eph.  lib.  iii,  c.  5, 
torn,  iv,  p.  387  [ed.  Martians]).  Until  the  6th  or  7th 
century  the  people  were  not  entirely  excluded  from 
participation  in  the  psalmody  of  the  Church,  and  many, 
there  were  who  continued  to  bear  some  part  in  it  even 
after  it  had  become  a  cultivated  theatrical  art,  for  the 
practice  of  which  the  singers  were  appointed  as  a  dis- 
tinct order  of  the  Church,  but  it  was  mainly  in  the 
chorus  or  in  responses  that  the  people  could  have  their 
part.  Thus  it  soon  came  about  that  the  many,  instead 
of  uniting  their  hearts  and  their  voices  in  the  eonga 
of  Zion,  could  only  sit  coldly  by  as  spectators. 

3.  Heresy  largely  pervading  the  Church,  and  mak- 
ing rapid  headway  by  incorporation  into  hymns  which 
were  the  laity's  property,  various  restrictions  were  from 
time  to  time  laid  upon  the  use  of  hymns  of  human  com- 
position in  distinction  from  the  inspired  psalms  of  David ; 
and  finally  the  Church  authorities,  in  order  more  effectu- 
ally to  resist  all  encroachments  of  beresv,  were  driven  to 
the  necessity  either  of  cultivating  and  improving  their 
own  psalmody,  or  of  opposing  their  authority  to  stay  the 
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progress  of  this  evil  The  former  was  the  expedient  of 
Ambrose,  Hilar}-,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  Au- 
gustine, etc  But  the  other  alternative  in  turn  was  also 
attempted.  The  churches  by  ecclesiastical  authority 
were  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  Psalter  and  other  ca- 
nonical songs  of  the  Scriptures.  All  hymns  of  merely 
human  composition  were  prohibited  as  of  a  dangerous 
tendency  and  unsuitable  to  the  purposes  of  public  wor- 
ship. The  Synod  of  Laodicea  (AD.  344-346,  c.  59)  felt 
itself  compelled  to  pass  a  decree  to  that  effect  The 
decree  was  not,  however,  fully  enforced;  the  clergy 
eventually  claimed  the  right  of  performing  the  sacred 
music  as  a  privilege  exclusively  their  own.  And  finally, 
the  more  effectually  to  exclude  the  people,  the  singing 
was  in  Latin.  Where  that  was  not  the  vernacular 
tongue,  this  rule  was  of  necessity  an  effectual  bar  to 
the  participation  of  the  people  in  this  part  of  public 
worship.  Besides,  the  doctrine  was  industriously  propa- 
gated that  the  Latin  was  the  appropriate  language  of 
devotion,  which  became  not  the  profane  lips  of  the  laity 
in  these  religious  solemnities,  but  only  those  of  the 
clergy,  who  had  been  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary.  This  expedient  shut  out  the  people  from 
any  participation  in  this  delightful  part  of  public  wor- 
ship. The  Reformation  again  restored  to  the  people 
their  ancient  and  inestimable  right.  At  that  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  services  of  the  Romish  Church  was 
sung  to  musical  notes,  and  on  the  occasion  of  great  fes- 
tivals the  choral  service  was  performed  with  great  pomp 
by  a  numerous  choir  of  men  and  boys.  That  abuses  of 
the  most  flagrant  kind  had  found  their  way  into  this 
department  of  Romish  worship  is  beyond  a  doubt,  as 
the  Council  of  Trent  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  decree 
on  the  subject,  in  which  they  plainly  state  that  in  the 
celebration  of  the  mass,  hymns,  some  of  a  profane  and 
others  of  a  lascivious  nature,  had  crept  into  the  service, 
and  given  great  scandal  to  professors  of  the  truth.  But 
by  this  decree  the  council,  while  it  arranged  the  choral 
service  on  a  proper  footing,  freeing  it  from  all  extra- 
neous matter,  gave  choral  music  also  a  sanction  which 
it  had  hitherto  wanted.  From  that  time  the  Church 
of  Rome  began  to  display  that  profound  veneration  for 
choral  music  which  it  has  continued  to  manifest  down 
to  the  present  da}'. 

The  Protestants  at  the  Reformation  differed  on  the 
subject  of  sacred  music.  The  Lutherans  in  great  meas- 
ure adopted  the  Romish  ritual,  and  retained  the  choral 
service.  Some  of  the  Reformed  churches  varied  more 
widelv  from  Rome  than  others.  Calvin  introduced  a 
.plain  metrical  psalmody,  selecting  for  use  in  churches 
the  version  of  the  Psalms  by  Marot,  which  he  divided 
into  small  portions,  and  appointed  to  be  sung  in  public 
worship.  This  Psalter  was  bound  up  with  the  Geneva 
Catechism.  When  the  Reformation  was  introduced  into 
England,  Henry  VII  I,  himself  a  musician  of  considera- 
ble celebrity,  showed  his  partiality  for  the  choral  service 
by  retaining  it.  The  cathedral  musical  service  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England  was  framed  by  John  Mar- 
beck  of  Windsor,  in  a  form  little  different  from  that 
which  is  at  present  in  use.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
ancient  foundations  of  conventual,  collegiate,  and  cathe- 
dral churches  make  no  provision  for  an  organist,  but 
simply  for  canons,  minor  canons,  and  chorister*.  The 
first  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI,  allowed  the  clergy  either  to  adopt  the  plain  metrical 
p*almody  or  to  preserve  the  use  of  the  choral  service. 
The  musical  part  of  queen  Elizabeth's  liturgy  is  said  to 
have  been  arranged  by  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  Puritans,  however,  objected  strongly  to  the  cathe- 
dral rites,  particularly  "  the  tossing  the  Psalms  from  one 
side  to  the  other,"  as  Cart w right  sarcastically  describes 
the  musical  service ;  and  it  was  regarded  as  inconsistent 
with  that  beautiful  simplicity  which  ought  ever  to  char- 
acterize the  ordinance  of  divine  worship.  The  assaults 
made  by  Puritans  upon  the*  musical  as  well  as  other 
portions  of  the  cathedral  service  were  answered  with 
great  ability  and  power  by  Richard  Hooker  iu  his  fa- 


mous work  on  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  the  first  four  books 
of  which  appeared  in  1594,  and  the  fifth  in  1597.  From 
the  date  of  that  masterly  defence  of  the  polity  of  the 
Church  of  England  down  to  the  present  day  no  mate- 
rial change  has  taken  place  in  the  musical  service  of 
that  Church.  The  Lutheran  and  Episcopal  churches, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  have  also  a  solemn  service, 
while  the  Reformed  Church,  including  the  Presbyterian 
and  Independent,  have  a  plain  selection  of  melodies  to 
which  the  metrical  Psalms,  Paraphrases,  and  Hymns 
are  set.  There  is  almost  universally  a  precentor  or 
leader  of  the*  sacred  music  in  the  congregation,  and  in 
some  cases  a  select  choir  or  band  of  male  and  female 
voices,  while  the  whole  congregation  is  expected  to  join 
in  this  solemn  part  of  the  devotional  exercises  of  the 
sanctuary.  For  a  number  of  years  past,  while  Romish 
churches  in  Europe  and  America  have  made  a  gorgeous 
display  of  their  musical  service,  which  is  still  divided 
between  the  chants  of  the  priests  and  the  theatrical 
performances  of  the  choir,  made  up  altogether,  as  a  rule, 
of  regularly  trained  musicians,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
who  have  thus  perverted  most  effectually  the  devotional 
ends  of  sacred  music,  the  Protestant  churches  have 
aroused  to  a  more  careful  training  of  their  whole  con- 
gregation in  the  art  of  sacred  music,  that  this  interest- 
ing and  impressive  part  of  divine  worship  may  be  con- 
ducted both  with  melody  of  the  voice  and  of  the  heart 
unto  the  Lord.  See,  however,  for  details,  especially  on 
the  innovations  in  the  Protestant  churches,  the  influence 
of  sacred  song  as  exhibited  in  recent  times  in  revivals, 
the  articles  Psalmody  and  Revival. 

III.  Use  of  Instruments  in  the  Church, — The  Greeks 
as  well  as  the  Jews  were  wont  to  use  instruments  as  ac- 
companiments in  their  sacred  songs.  The  converts  to 
Christianity  accordingly  must  have  been  familiar  with 
this  mode  of  singing ;  yet  it  is  generally  believed  that 
the  primitive  Christians  failed  to  adopt  the  use  of  in- 
strumental music  in  their  religious  worship.  The  word 
ipaWiiv,  which  the  apostle  uses  in  Eph.  v,  19,  has  been 
taken  by  some  critics  to  indicate  that  they  sang  with 
such  accompaniments.  The  same  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  intimated  by  the  golden  harps  which  John,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  four-and-twenty 
elders.  But  if  this  be  the  correct  inference,  it  is  strange 
indeed  that  neither  Ambrose  (in  Psa,  t,  Prof.  p.  740), 
nor  Basil  (in  Psa,  «,  vol.  ii,  p.  713),  nor  Chrysostom 
(Psa,  xtij  voL  v,  p.  131),  in  the  noble  encomiums  which 
they  severally  pronounce  upon  music,  make  any  men- 
tion of  instrumental  music.  Basil,  indeed,  expressly 
condemns  it  as  ministering  only  to  the  depraved  pas- 
sions of  men  {Horn,  iv,  vol.  i,  p.  33).  and  must  have 
been  led  to  this  condemnation  because  some  had  gone 
astray  and  borrowed  this  practice  from  the  heathens. 
Thus  it  is  reported  that  at  Alexandria  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  accompany  the  singing  with  the  flute,  which 
practice  was  expressly  forbidden  by  Clement  of  Al- 
exandria in  A.D.  190  as  too  worldly,  but  he  then  in- 
stituted in  its  stead  the  use  of  the  harp.  In  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great  the  Ambrosian  chant  (q.  v.) 
was  introduced,  consisting  of  hymns  and  psalms  sung, 
it  is  said,  in  the  four  first  keys  of  the  ancient  Greek. 
The  tendency  of  this  was  to  secularize  the  music  oft  he 
Church,  and  to  encourage  singing  by  a  choir.  The 
general  introduction  of  instrumental  music  can  certain- 
ly not  be  assigned  to  a  date  earlier  than  the  5th  and  6th 
centuries;  yea,  even  Gregory  the  Great,  who-  towards 
the  end  of  the  6th  century  added  greatly  to  the  existing 
Church  music,  absolutely  prohibited  the  use  of  instru- 
ments. Several  centuries  later  the  introduction  of  the 
organ  in  sacred  service  gave  a  place  to  instruments  as  ac- 
companiments for  Christian  song,  and  from  that  time  to 
this  they  have  been  freely  used  with  few  exceptions.  The 
first  organ  is  believed  to  have  been  used  in  Church  ser- 
vice in  the  13th  century.  Organs  were,  however,  in  use 
before  this  in  the  theatre.  They  were  never  regarded 
with  favor  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  were  vehement- 
ly opposed  in  tome  of  the  Western  churches,    in  Soot* 
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land  no  organ  U  allowed  to  this  day,  except  in  a  few 
Episcopal  churches.    See  Music,  Instrumental.    In 
the  English  convocation  held  A.D.  1562,  hi  queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  for  settling  the  liturgy,  the  retaining  of 
organs  was  carried  only  by  a  catting  vote.    See  Organ. 
IV.  Sacred  Music  as  a  Science. — A  certain  sort  of 
music  seems  to  have  existed  in  all  countries  and  at  all 
times.     Even  instrumental  music  is  of  a  very  early 
date;  representations  of  musical  instruments  occur  on 
the  Egyptian  obelisks  and  tombs.    The  Hindu,  Chi- 
nese, and  Japanese  music  is  probably  what  it  was 
thousands  of  years  ago.     The  Chinese,  whose  music 
practically  is  unpleasant  to  refined  ears,  have  some 
awect-toned  instruments,  and  a  notation  for  the  melo- 
dies played  on  them  which  is  sufficiently  clear.     Their 
history  and  fables  touching  the  art  antedate  by  many 
centuries  those  of  classic  nations.     The  higher  style 
of  Oriental  music,  which  has  a  limited  degree  of  melo- 
dious merit,  with  rhythms  logically  and  distinctly  drawn 
from  consociation  with  poetry  as  refined  and  liquid  as 
the  Italian,  may  be  found  in  that  of  India,  dating  also 
from  remotest  antiquity.  The  poetical  legends  of  Hindo- 
stan,  and  indeed  of  all  Southern  Asia,  rival  those  of  Chi- 
na and  Greece  in  ascribing  fabulous  effects  to  music. 
The  Hindus  consider  every  art  as  a  direct  revelation 
from  heaven,  and  while  their  inferior  deities  communi- 
cated other  arts,  it  was  Brahma  himself  who  presented 
music  to  mortals.    The  music  of  the  Hebrews  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  defined  rhythm  and  melody.    The 
Greeks  numbered  music  among  the  sciences,  and  stud- 
ied the  mathematical  proportions  of  sounds.     Their 
music,  however,  was  but  poetry  sung,  a  sort  of  musical 
recitation  or  intoning,  in  which  the  melodic  part  was  a 
mere  accessory.     The  Romans  borrowed  their  music 
from  the  Etruscans  and  Greeks,  and  had  both  stringed 
instruments  and  wind  instruments. 

The  music  of  modern  Europe  is  a  new  art,  to 
which  nothing  analogous  seems  to  have  existed  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity.  We  look  therefore  to  the 
early  music  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  whose  fostering 
influence  through  several  centuries  the  preservation  and 
progress  of  art  was  due,  for  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  modern  system  is  built.  The  early  music  of  the 
Christian  Church  was  probably  in  part  of  Greek  and 
in  part  of  Hebrew  origin.  The  choral  was  at  first  sung 
in  octaves  and  unisons.  St.  Ambrose  and  Gregory  the 
Great  (590-604)  directed  their  attention  to  its  improve- 
ment, and  under  them  some  sort  of  harmony  or  counter- 
point seems  to  have  found  its  way  into  the  service  of 
the  Church.  The  latter  was  the  father  of  the  Gregori- 
an chant,  upon  the  broad  foundation  of  which  the  mu- 
sic of  the  Church  rested  for  several  centuries.  Further 
advances  were  made  by  Guido  of  Arezzo,  to  whom  no- 
tation by  lines  and  spaces  is  due;  but  the  ecclesiastical 
music  had  still  an  uncertain  tonality  and  an  uncertain 
rhythm.  Franco  of  Cologne,  in  the  13th  century,  first 
indicated  the  duration  of  notes  by  diversity  of  form. 
He  and  John  of  Muris  in  the  following  century  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  more  rapid  progress  of  sacred 
music.  It  is  during  their  period  of  Christian  ecclesias- 
tical life  that  modern  music  first  attained  the  character 
of  an  art,  by  which  the  devout  heart  gives  utterance  to 
its  emotions.  Its  style  was  at  that  time  serious,  grand, 
and  full  of  expression  only  when  taken  as  a  whole ;  and 
as  the  Church  would  not  renounce  the  few  melodies 
which  had  long  been  used,  art  could  exert  its  power 
only  on  the  harmonies  by  which  they  were  embellished. 
Tho  consequence  was  that  many  imitators  adopted  an 
artificial,  dry,  and  learned  kind  of  music,  which  derived 
all  its  life  from  some  secular  airs  mingled  with  it. 
The  Synod  of  Trent  entreated  the  pope  that  he  would 
devise  some  plau  by  which  this  state  of  things  might 
be  improved.  Marcellus  II  accordingly  disclosed  his 
views  to  an  enthusiastic  young  man,  and  soon  after,  un- 
der the  papacy  of  Paul  IV,  Palestrina  presented  to  the 
world  his  Missa  MarceUi  (1555).  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  revolution  in  sacred  music,  which  by 


his  influence  became  simple,  thoughtful,  aspiring,  sin- 
cere, and  noble,  but  destitute  of  passion  and  tenderness. 
The  most  spiritual  of  all  arts,  it  raised  the  heart  into 
immediate  communion  with  the  Infinite,  and,  while  cel- 
ebrating the  mystery  of  the  divine  sacrifice  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  mass  to  which  it  was  especially  set, 
it  found  opportunity  to  express  and  to  elevate,  by  its 
various  combinations  of  sounds,  every  kind  of  Christian 
feeling.  The  centre  of  this  school  was  the  papal  chap- 
el, and  its  last  creative  master  was  Gregorio  Allegri 
(f  1640),  whose  Miserere,  composed  for  a  double  choir, 
expresses  with  wonderful  simplicity  all  the  calm  and 
profound  sufferings  of  a  Christian  heart  beneath  the 
Saviour's  cross. 

The  invention  of  the  organ,  and  its  use  in  accompa- 
nying the  choral,  had  a  large  share  in  the  development 
of  harmony.    Along  with  the  music  of  the  Church,  and 
independently  of  it,  secular  music  was  making  grad- 
ual advances,  guided  more  by  the  ear  than  by  science ; 
it  seems  to  have  had  a  more  decided  rhythm,  though 
not  indicated  as  yet  by  bars.    The  airs  which  have  be- 
come national  in  different  countries  were  developments 
of  it,  but  it  had  its  chief  seat  in  Belgic  Gaul ;  and  the 
reconciliation  of  musical  science  with  musical  art,  begun 
in  Flanders  by  Josquin  Depres  in  the  15th  century,  was 
completed  in  the  17th  century  by  Palestrina  and  his 
school  at  Rome,  and  reacted  eventually  on  the  ecclesi- 
astical style.     "Mediaeval  Church  music/'  says  Prof. 
Paine,  "  did  not  fulfil  the  entire  mission  of  the  art,  for 
it  failed  to  embrace  within  its  scope  of  expression  all 
the  nature  of  man,  leaving  out  an  important  element  of 
artistic  representation — his  earthly  acts  and  passions.   It 
was  reserved  for  secular  music  to  supply  this  want. 
Music  can  also  express  outside  of  the  Church  the  high- 
est principles  of  religion  and  morality,  as  they  influence 
the  sentiments  and  actions  of  men.    The  Reformation 
of  the  16th  century  was  undoubtedly  the  means  of  giv- 
ing a  new  impulse  to  the  cultivation  of  secular  music, 
which  previously  had  been  ignored  and  held  in  con- 
tempt by  the  educated  musicians  and  ecclesiastics;  and 
in  Germany  the  Reformation  was  also  the  source  of  a 
new  style  of  sacred  music  of  popular  origin.     During 
the  absolute  reign  of  mediaeval  counterpoint  the  sense 
of  melody  which  existed  later  in  the  songs  of  the  trou- 
badours and  minnesingers,  and  other  popular  melodies 
of  a  very  early  date,  was  almost  wholly  lost,  and  conse- 
quently melody  had  to  be  discovered  again,  so  to  speak, 
about  the  year  1600.    It  was  not  the  learned  musicians, 
but  mere  dilettanti,  who  took  these  first  steps  on  a  new 
path.     In  Italy  the  increasing  interest  in  ancient  liter- 
ature and  art  led  to  an  ardent  desire  on  the  part  of  cul- 
tivated men  to  restore  Greek  tragedy.     Enthusiasts 
painted  its  splendors  in  glowing  colors.    They  believed 
that  modern  counterpoint  could  not  compare  with  an- 
cient music,  either  with  respect  to  the  simple  beauty  of 
the  melody  or  the  comprehensive  clearness  and  rhetor- 
ical expression  of  the  words.    This  idea  of  restoring  the 
ancient  drama  and  music  was  first  advocated  at  the 
meetings  of  a  society  of  scholars  and  artists  at  Florence. 
The  names  of  Yincenzio  Galilei,  Caccini,  Cavaliere,  and 
Peri  have  come  down  to  us  as  associated  with  these  fee- 
ble beginnings  of  the  musical  drama.     As  the  result  of 
their  efforts  they  unfolded  a  new  element  in  music,  the 
modern  recitative,  out  of  which  the  air  was  gradually 
developed.    It  is  true  the  heavy  and  monotonous  reci- 
tative which  the  Florentine  dilettanti  had  introduced 
remained  for  a  time  a  doubtful  experiment;  yet  the 
love  for  dramatic  representations  helped  to  sustain  the 
novelty  until  the  advent  of  original  masters,  like  Mon- 
teverde,  Carestini,  and,  above  all,  Alessandro  Scarlatti. 
Under  their  guidance  the  recitative  grew  more  flexible 
and  expressive;  the  dramatic  action  and  lyric  passion 
of  the  play  were  heightened  by  means  of  the  orchestral 
accompaniment,  and  the  true  arioso  style  of  singing 
was  formed.    Finally,  the  air  sprang  into  life,  and  the 
sera  of  beautiful  and  sensuous  melody  was  fairly  inau- 
gurated."   The  opera,  which  thus  appeared  nearly  eon- 
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temporaneously  with  the  Reformation  and  revival  of 
letters  (about  1600),  greatly  enlarged  the  domain  of  mu- 
sic Italy  advanced  in  melody,  and  Germany  in  har- 
mony. Instrumental  music  in  this  way  came  to  occupy 
a  more  and  more  prominent  place.  Upon  sacred  music 
the  influence  of  the  opera  was  very  marked.  It  brought 
about  the  introduction  of  solo  singing  and  instrumental 
accompaniment  into  sacred  music,  and  in  consequence 
the  strict  ecclesiastical  style  was  greatly  modified.  In 
the  course  of  the  18th  century  Italian  Church  music  had 
wandered  so  far  away  from  the  chaste  ideal  of  Palestrina 
as  to  lose  its  sacred  style  almost  wholly.  These  inno- 
vations in  the  field  of  music  brought  about  a  conflict 
with  the  old  ecclesiastical  style,  which  struggled  in 
Rome  to  maintain  its  ground.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  school  of  music  founded  by  Neri  began  to  per- 
form in  the  oratorium  pieces  relating  to  subjects  from 
sacred  history.  In  this  way  came  into  existence  the 
oratorio,  intermediate  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
styles  of  music,  and  more  distinctly  expressive  of  pre- 
cise characters  and  situations,  more  agreeable  in  its 
melodies,  and  richer  in  its  instrumental  accompani- 
ments (comp.  Hase,  Ch.  Hist.  p.  466).  Not  only  on  the 
Continent,  but  also  in  England,  this  species  of  sacred 
music  made  its  way.  During  the  changes  introduced 
there  in  ecclesiastical  music  at  the  Restoration  the 
school  of  Purcell  (q.  v.)  had  arisen.  This  paved  the 
way  for  the  oratorio,  and  a  little  later  England  adopted 
the  German  Handel,  who  was  the  precursor  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  and  Mendelssohn.  These 
masters,  though  they  exercised  their  gifts  in  almost 
every  noble  form  of  musical  composition,  dedicated  their 
genius  especially  to  the  pure  and  sublime  themes  of  re- 
ligion. Handel's  forty  operas  are  almost  forgotten ;  his 
long  career  as  a  dramatic  composer,  however,  served  as 
an  excellent  school  for  his  faculties,  and  his  triumphs 
in  the  field  of  oratorio  music  were  but  the  natural  fruits 
of  his  previous  discipline.  Handel's  strength  of  charac- 
ter and  sincere  faith  rendered  him  fully  worthy  as  a 
man,  as  well  as  an  artist,  to  create  such  works  as  the 
Messiah  and  Israel  in  Egypt*  These  masterpieces  are 
not  mere  lyric  and  dramatic  works;  they  possess  a 
grand  objective  and  ideal  character,  comparable  only  to 
the  greatest  works  of  art;  to  the  Greek  drama  or  the 
romantic  tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  But  the  oratorio 
we  do  not  care  to  see  regarded  as  the  highest  type  and 
expression  of  modern  Church  music.  As  such  the  can- 
tatas and  passion  music  by  Bach  express  more  intensely 
and  vividly  than  any  other  compositions  a  profound  re- 
ligious conviction.  The  Passion  to  St.  Matthew  has  no 
rival  in  its  special  form.  It  is  the  most  dramatic  and 
vivid  conception  in  art  of  the  trial  and  death  of  Christ. 
Among  hundreds  of  similar  works,  this  is  the  only  music 
that  has  lived. 

Here  it  may  most  appropriately  be  stated  that  all 
sacred  music  since  the  16th  century  must  be  divided 
into  two  general  divisions,  choral  aniL  figurate  music. 
Choral  music  is,  in  its  original  form,  Church  singing 
only,  in  which  the  melody  is  solemnly  slow.  It  is  de- 
void of  ornament,  and  not  bound  to  a  strict  observance 
of  time.  Figurate  music  is  the  execution  of  religious 
pieces  with  accompaniment  of  instruments,  and  arose 
from  the  choral  melodies  arranged  for  four  or  more 
voices,  and  having  for  their  theme  hymns,  psalms,  or 
passages  of  Scripture,  From  the  signs  or  figures  used 
in  the  different  parts,  and  which  were  not  used  in  cho- 
ral music,  this  style  received  the  name  of  figurate.  The 
organ  was  generally  used  in  it  to  conduct  and  assist 
the  voice,  and  subsequently  stringed  and  wind  instru- 
ments were  gradually  added.  At  first  the  instruments 
were  used  only  to  give  the  tone  to  the  singers.  At  the 
Reformation  the  Calvinistic  Church  entirely  rejected 
the  use  of  instruments.  The  ancient  Italian  masters, 
such  as  Palestrina  and  Orlando  di  Lasso,  composed  no 
instrumental  music  Yet  Luther  introduced  the  custom 
of  having  chorals  executed  by  instruments,  The  gen- 
eral use  of  the  organ  for  accompaniment  dates  from 


about  the  year  1640.  Figurate  music  and  choir  singing, 
as  distinguished  from  congregational  singing,  appears 
already  in  the  fugues  and  motets  of  the  14th  century, 
in  which,  after  one  part  had  commenced  the  singing,  it 
was  taken  up  by  a  second,  then  by  a  third,  a  fourth,  and 
finally  taken  up  again  by  the  first,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 
We  find  it  also  in  many  compositions  of  the  times  of  the 
Reformation,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  festive  songs  of 
John  Eccard  (f  1611).  Hammerschmidt  (f  1675)  gave 
to  this  style  a  fuller  development,  and  entitled  it  by  the 
name  of  madrigal.  In  Italy,  in  the  16th  century,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  opera,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  not 
without  influence  on  sacred  music,  which  gradually  ac- 
quired a  more  secular  style.  Besides,  this  also  led  to  the 
use  of  musical  instruments  in  the  churches.  From  Italy 
the  custom  was  introduced  into  Germany  by  John  Prav 
torius  (f  1621)  and  Henry  Schutz  (f  1762),  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  the  cantate,  in  which  John  Sebastian  Bach 
particularly  distinguished  himself,  and  of  which  we 
have  spoken  above.  By  all  these  innovations  it  is  be- 
lieved the  old  solemn  style  of  sacred  music  lost  ground, 
and  the  oratorio  itself  gradually  turned  more  to  the  op- 
era. Mozart  and  Beethoven  wrote  sacred  music  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  style  as  operas.  On  the  other  hand, 
tho  Romish  clergy  did  not  better  the  position  by  re- 
turning to  the  ante-Palestrinan  mode  of  chanting  mass, 
and  this  was  not  without  a  certain  influence  again  in 
making  the  sacred  music  of  the  Protestant  churches 
more  secular.  The  importance  of  instrumental  music 
was  also  on  the  increase ;  overtures  and  dancing-tunes 
were  often  played  on  the  organ  before  and  after  service. 
It  is  only  with  the  revival  of  evangelical  piety  that  a 
change  commenced  to  be  perceptible  in  sacred  music:  it 
was  brought  about  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  such  com- 
posers as  C.  F.  Becker,  J.  C.  H.  Ruck,  G.  W.  Korner,  and 
by  the  collection  of  classical  pieces  for  the  organ  pub- 
lished by  Kocher,  Silcber,  and  Freeh  in  1851.  The  an- 
cient figurate  pieces  were  also  remodelled  by  such  com- 
posers as  Ruck,  A.  W.  Bach,  C.  G.  Reissiger,  Silcher, 
'Freeh,  Palmer,  etc.  In  this  country  Lowell  Mason  (q  .v.) 
may  be  said  to  be  the  father  of  Christian  Church  music 
He  is  certainly  the  founder  of  the  American  school  of 
sacred  song,  though  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  our 
musicians,  especially  composers,  are  very  largely  influ- 
enced by  European  culture,  particularly  German.  See 
Hawkins,  General  Hist,  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Music  (Lond.  1776 ;  new  ed.  1853,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Bumey, 
Hist,  of  Music  (Lond.  1776-89, 4  vols.  4to) ;  Forkel,  Ge- 
schidUe  <L  Musik  (Leips.  1788, 2  vols.) ;  Hullah,  Hist,  of 
Mod.  Music  (Lond.  1862);  Fe'tis,  Hist,  generals  de  la 
Musique  (Paris,  4  vols,  out,  but  yet  unfinished) ;  Chap- 
pell,  Hist,  of  Music  (Lond.  1874  and  sq.,  4  vols.) ;  Nau- 
mann,  UmgestaUung  der  Kirchenmusik  (1852) ;  Psalmen- 
gesang  in  der  Evangel.  Kirche  (1856) ;  Tonkunst  in  der 
Cukurgesch.  (1869-70);  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities,  p. 
384-891 ;  Bingham,  Origines  Ecdesiastica,  p.  815  sq. ; 
Tbibaut,  Ueber  ReinheU  der  Tonkunst  (Heidelb.  1826); 
Laurenzin,  Geschichte  der  Kirchenmusik  bei  d.  Italienern 
u.  Deutschen  (Leips.  1856);  Mansi,  xxix,  107 ;  Wiseman, 
The  Offices  of  Holy  Week  (Lond.  8vo);  Fink,  in  Zeit- 
schrift.  f  hist.  Theologie,  1&42 ;  Pierer,  Universal  Lexi- 
kon,  be,  507 ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Christianity  and  Jjcttm 
Christianity;  Neander,  Ch. Hist.;  Schaff,  Ch. Hist.;  Bax- 
ter, Eccks.  Hist,  of  England,  p.  263 ;  Ch.  and  World, 
1867,  art.  ix;  Brand,  Pop.  Antiquities  in  Great  Britain, 
ii,  267  sq. ;  Hardwick,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  p.  887- 
389;  Hase,  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  153,  465, 
675;  and  especially  Coleman,  Manual  of  Prelacy  and 
Ritualism,  ch.  xii.  See  also  the  articles  in  Lond.  Qu. 
Rev.  April,  1861,  art  ii;  July,  1871,  art.  v;  Oct.  1872, 
art.  i ;  Catholic  World,  March,  1870,  art.  iii ;  For.  Qu. 
Rev.  xx,  29  sq. ;  xxiii,  121-248.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Music,  Instrumental.  As  there  are  many  Chris- 
tians who  bold  that  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in 
the  sacred  services  of  the  Church  does  not  find  its  war- 
rant in  the  New-Testament  Scriptures,  we  here  append 
an  article  on  this  negative  position.    We  add  a  few  ar- 
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gumerits  on  the  affirmative.  Following  so  closely  after 
the  historical  discussion  furnished  above,  the  inquiring 
student  will  be  the  better  able  to  judge  for  himself 
whether  instrumental  can  be  used  in  Christian  worship. 
1.  Against  the  use  of  instruments  in  Christian  church- 
es the  following  reasons  may  be  urged : 

1.  There  is  no  warrant  in  the  New  Testament  for  their 
use,  (a)  There  is  no  example  of  such  by  Peter,  Paul, 
John,  James,  or  the  Master  himself,  nor  by  any  others 
in  the  apostolic  age;  nor  have  we  any  in  the  first  three 
centuries ;  nor  until  the  mystery  of  iniquity  was  strong- 
ly at  work,  (6)  We  have  no  command  either  to  make 
or  to  use  them.  It  is  claimed  that  if/aXXovrii  in  Eph. 
v,  19  requires  playing  on  strings;  but  that  is  expressly 
declared  to  be  done  in  the  heart.  (See  in  a  following 
paragraph.)  (c)  We  find  no  directions,  formal  or  inci- 
dental, for  their  use ;  while  we  have  line  upon  line  about 
singing— what  to  sing,  when  to  sing,  how  to  sing. 

2.  Instruments  were  not  used  in  the  worship  of  the  an- 
cient synagogue.  They  belonged  to  the  tabernacle  and 
the  Temple,  especially  the  latter;  but  were  never  in 
the  congregational  assemblies  of  God's  people.  The 
trumpet  and  other  loud  instruments  were  used  in  the 
synagogue,  not  to  accompany  the  psalm,  but  in  cele- 
brating certain  feasts  (Lev.  xxv,  9 ;  Numb,  x,  10 ;  Psa. 
lxxxi,  3).  There  was  a  feast  of  trumpets  (Lev.  xxiii, 
24 ;  Numb,  xxix,  1).  They  were  used  for  proclamation, 
in  going  to  war,  in  moving  the  camps,  in  assembling 
the  congregations,  as  well  as  in  triumphs,  coronations, 
and  other  extraordinary  occasions  (Numb,  x,  1-10 ;  Lev. 
xxv,  9 ;  1  Kings  i,  84 ;  Joel  ii,  1 ;  Jcr.  vi,  1,  et  aL).  Such 
celebrations  resembled  our  day  of  Independence,  but 
were  much  more  devotional,  and  withal  ceremonial  in 
their  meaning.  Conrad  Iken  tells  us  that  the  Sabbath- 
day  was  introduced  with  blowing  trumpets  at  the  syna- 
gogues six  times.  At  the  first  blast  they  dropped  the 
instruments  of  husbandry,  and  returned  home  from  the 
field.  This  was  on  Friday  evening,  as  we  call  it.  At 
the  second  blast  they  closed  all  offices,  shops,  and  places 
of  business.  At  the  third  blast  pots  were  removed 
from  the  fire,  and  culinary  occupation  was  suspended. 
The  other  three  blowings  were  to  designate  the  line  be- 
tween common  and  sacred  time.  All  of  these  uses, 
though  connected  with  the  worship,  were  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  psalmody  in  which  they  were  used  at 
the  Temple :  but  (a)  No  hint  is  given  in  Old  Testament 
or  New  that  instruments  were  ever  used  in  the  syna- 
gogue worship.  (6)  Orthodox  Jews  do  not  allow  the 
organ  or  any  other  instrument  in  their  synagogues; 
only  Reformed  or  liberal  Jews  have  introduced  the  or- 
gan and  many  other  innovations,  (c)  Archaeologists 
(Prideaux,  Jahn,  Calmet,  Townsend,  etc.)  make  no 
mention  of  instruments  in  the  worship,  while  they  de- 
scribe minutely  the  furniture  of  the  synagogue;  and 
Hahn  particularly  notices  the  singing  of  the  doxologies, 
such  as  Psa.  lxxii,  18;  lxviii,  1;  xevi,  6;  and  cxiii,  1. 
Iken  gives  four  doxologies  for  the  Sabbath,  but  no  or- 
gan or  harp. 

8.  The  early  Reformers,  when  they  came  out  of  Rome, 
removed  them  as  the  monuments  of  idolatry.  Luther 
called  the  organ  an  ensign  of  Baal ;  Calvin  said  that  in- 
strumental music  was  not  fitter  to  be  adopted  into  the 
Christian  Church  than  the  incense  and  the  candlestick ; 
Knox  called  the  organ  a  kist  [chest]  of  whistles.  The 
Church  of  England  revived  them,  against  a  very  strong 
protest,  and  the  English  dissenters  would  not  touch 
them. 

4.  The  instruments  of  the  former  economy  were  oere- 
moniaL  This  is  probably  the  chief  reason  for  their  use 
in  the  Temple.  They  were  not  merely  figurative,  like 
bread,  water,  wine,  light ;  nor  merely  typical,  like  Isaac, 
David,  Solomon,  and  the  manna ;  they  were  figurative, 
typical,  and  ceremonial,  as  appears  thus:  (a)  They  de- 
pended largely  on  the  priesthood.  The  trumpet  was 
the  leading  instrument — master  of  the  whole ;  this  be- 
longed exclusively  to  the  priests  (Numb,  x,  8,  9;  xxxi, 
£;  Josh,  vi,  4;  2  Chron.  xiii,  12, 14).     The  smaller  in- 


strument* belonged  to  the  Levites,  whose  station  was 
adjoining  the  priests  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  28;  xxv,  1-8). 
In  the  worship,  as  well  as  in  celebrations,  both  were 
combined  (1  Kings  i,  89,  40;  1  Chron.  xv,  14-28;  2 
Chron.  v,  12,  et  aL).  Thus  all  were  made  to  depend  on 
the  priesthood.  (6)  They  were  combined  over  the  sac- 
rifices (see  especially  Numb,  x,  10;  xxix,  1,  2,  etc.;  1 
Chron.  xv,  26;  2  Chron.  vii,  5,  6;  xxix,  26-28;  xxx, 
21,  etc.;  Ezra  Hi,  4,  5, 10, 11 ;  Neh.  xii,  48;  comp.  ver. 
27,  85,  36,  41,  45-47).  (c)  They  belonged  to  the  na- 
tional worship  of  the  peculiar  people  (Exod.  xv,  20;  2 
Sam.  vi,  5, 15) :  « All  the  house  of  Israel"  (1  Chron.  xiii, 
5,  8 ;  xv,  8, 28 ;  2  Kings  iii,  18-15 ;  Psa.  lxviii,  25).  So 
it  bad  been  arranged  from  the  first  (1  Chron.  xxv,  1-8), 
and  so  carried  out  to  the  last  (Neh.  xii,  45).  Inciden- 
tal events,  as  well  as  set  forms,  show  the  same  connec- 
tion: the  "company"  in  1  Sam.  x,  5  were  coming  down 
from  the  high-place,  and  those  in  Isa.  xxx,  29  are  go- 
ing up  to  it.  David's  individual  harp  was  like  his 
songs,  a  preparation  for  the  Temple ;  and  the  incident 
of  2  Kings  iii,  15  was  a  national  affair.  Hence  (rf), 
even  when  introduced  as  symbols  in  the  Apocalypse, 
they  are  grouped  with  their  usual  ceremonial  accom- 
paniments. Trumpets  are  not  there  presented  as  part 
of  the  music,  though  prominent  for  other  uses.  The 
"harpers"  have  their  w  vials  full  of  odors,"  stand  with 
the  Lamb  that  had  been  slain,  are  on  the  sea  of  glass, 
and  sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.  They  have 
their  Mount  Zion,  their  twelve  tribes,  their  city  of  Je- 
rusalem, their  Temple  and  its  pillars,  their  seven  can- 
dlesticks, ark  of  the  covenant,  altar  of  incense,  golden 
censer,  pot  of  manna,  cherubim,  white  robes,  palm- 
branches,  with  other  things  which  have  passed  away 
together;  according  to  Heb.  vii,  12,  "The  priesthood 
being  changed,  there  is  made,  t£  avayrnc.  (of  necessity), 
a  change  also  of  the  law."  The  use — valid  use — of  all 
these  things  ceased  when  Christ  yielded  up  his  spirit  on 
the  cross.  The  very  sanctum  sanctorum  was  thrown 
open  when  the  veil  was  rent.  The  Christian  Church 
carried  her  singing  not  from  the  Temple,  but  from  the 
synagogue.    See  Synagogue, 

5.  Instrumental  music  is  incompatible  with  directions 
for  singing  given  in  the  N.  T,  (a)  Heb.  xiii,  16 :  "  Let 
us  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise,  that  is,  the  fruit  of  the 
lips."  This  exhortation  is  given  in  terms  of  the  O.  T. 
(Psa.  1, 14;  lxix,  80,  81;  cxvi,  17;  Hos*  xiv,  2,  Sept), 
yet  the  formal  definition  of  praise  makes  it  the  produc- 
tion of  the  lips,  not  of  the  organ.  (6)  Eph.  v,  19: 
"  Singing  and  making  melody  (il/aXXovric,  touching  the 
chords)  in  the  heart  to  the  Lord."  Praise  requires  more 
than  the  mere  "talk  of  the  lips"  (Prov.  xiv,  23);  but 
the  accompaniment  is  not  an  instrument  in  the  hand, 
but  a  living  organ  of  some  sort,  (c)  Col.  iii,  16 :  "  Sing- 
ing with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord."  In  this 
passage  "grace"  answers  exactly  to  ypdWovrte. — 
"  touching  the  chords"  in  the  heart ;  both  passages  har- 
monize in  requiring  something  besides  the  voice,  as  do 
many  others.  But  that  something  is  not  a  machine  in 
the  hand  What  is  it?  What  was  symbolized  by  all 
these  cymbals,  organs,  harps,  trumpets— these  "  things 
without  life  giving  sound?"  The  general  idea  of 
Christian  people  is  that  they  all  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent grace  in  the  heart— the  working  of  a  regenerated 
soul  in  gratitude  to  God.  Hence  the  martyr's  excla- 
mation, **  O  for  a  well-tuned  harp !"  and  the  prayers  of 
godly  people  for  their  hearts  to  be  put  in  "  tune."  John 
Banyan's  account  of  Mr.  Fearing,  who  was  always  play- 
ing on  the  base,  with  many  such  allusions,  chime  in 
exactly  with  the  whole  idea  of  acceptable  worship  (John 
iv,  24,  "in  spirit  and  in  truth;"  1  Cor.  xiv,  15,  "I  will 
sing  with  the  spirit"). 

This  idea  is  supported  by  the  following  considera- 
tions: (a)  In  the  passages  above  cited  "grace"  in  one 
answers  to  "  melody"  in  the  other,  and  both  are  in  the 
heart.  (6)  This  "melody,"  this  "grace,"  is  different 
from  the  "singing"— superadded  to  the  "fruit  of  the 
Upa>"    (c)  The  "  harps"  hold  the  same  relation  to  praise 
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that  the  vials  of  "odors"  do  to  grayer.  1  Cor.  sir,  15 : 
"I  will  pray  with  the  spirit"  (Psa.cxli,  2;  Rev.  v,  8; 
viii,  3,  4).  (d)  They  are  eminently  adapted  to  repre- 
sent "  grace"  in  a  variety  of  aspects.  Take  the  follow- 
ing (with  the  trumpet  as  used  in  proclamation  we  have 
no  concern  here,  but  with  the  instruments  of  praise) : 

(1)  They  represent  grace  as  it  deals  with  the  deepest 
moving  of  the  affections,  both  in  sorrow  and  joy.  In 
Isa.  xv  and  xvi  we  have  the  workings  of  pity,  even  to 
hopeless  commiseration,  winding  up  with  this:  "My 
bowels  shall  sound  like  a  harp  for  Moabf  and  like  ex- 
pressions, lxiii,  15;  Jer.  iv,  19;  xlviii,  36;  xxxi,  20, 
margin;  com  p.  Jer.  xxxi,  4  with  Job  xvii,  6.  They 
combine  the  deepest  mixture  of  sorrow  and  joy  (Gen. 
xxxi,  27 ;  Ezra  iii,  10).  The  change  of  feeling  is  some- 
times very  sudden  (Job  xxx,  31;  1  Chron.  xiii,  8-1 1 ; 
Rev.  xviii,  19-22).  The  same  sound  will  give  sorrow 
to  one  and  joy  to  another  at  the  same  time  (1  Sam. 
xviii,  6-9;  Psa,  xcvi,  9-13;  xcviii,  6-9,  with  Rev.  i,  7). 

(2)  They  represent  the  countless  variety  of  gracious 
experiences,  with  their  wide  range  of  degrees  and  im- 
perfections, from  Bunyan's  "Mr.  Fearing"  up  through 
tenor,  alto,  and  treble,  with  leger-line  above  the  clouds 
(2  Tim.  iv,  6-8).  The  combinations  of  musical  notes 
amount  to  millions  of  millions.  The  harp  of  a  thousand 
strings  is  a  low  approximation  to  playing  on  the  chords 
of  the  heart  to  the  Lord.  (3)  They  represent  grace  es- 
pecially in  its  pleasurable  aspects — pleasing  and  being 
pleased  (Psa.  xcii,  1-4).  Godly  sorrow  is  real  sorrow ; 
the  harp  has  a  solemn  sound  when  played  on  the  base. 
Still  the  power  predominating,  both  in  music  and  in 
grace,  is  joy  (Rev.  xiv,  3 ;  xv,  3).  During  the  battle, 
long  before  the  triumph,  the  tabret  and  harp  are  heard 
amid  the  din  of  war  (Isa.  xxx,  32).  The  believer  is 
sometimes  a  captive,  and  then  he  suspends  his  harp  on 
the  willow,  because  for  the  time  he  has  no  joy  (Psa. 
cxxxvii,  2).  In  every  case  short  of  this  he  can  joyfully 
touch  the  chords  in  the  heart  (Isa.  xxxviii,  20 ;  Hab. 
iii,  17-19).  (4)  They  represent  all  this  grace  in  the 
heart  as  something  that  has  been  put  there  (Psa.  iv.  7). 
The  natural  melody  of  the  soul  is  lost  in  the  fall— the 
strings  are  broken:  "Ye  must  be  born  again."  The 
Ethiopian  treasurer,  when  born  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  Spiritual  joy  is  not 
natural,  but  gracious ;  neither  is  it  unnatural,  it  fits  the 
place ;  it  is  supernatural,  restoring  the  soul  to  its  orig- 
inal, and  with  greater  security  (Isa.  xxxv,  10, "  Ever- 
lasting joy  upon  their  heads").  Ezek.  xxviii,  13  gives 
some  insight  into  this  matter :  "  The  workmanship  of 
thy  tabrets  and  of  thy  pipes,"  etc.  There  is  textual 
difficulty  here  of  no  ordinary  breadth ;  but  whether  the 
personage  addressed  be  Ithobal,  or  Adam,  or  Abaddon, 
it  illustrates  the  case  in  hand;  each  had  the  power  of 
music  concreated  with  him — especially  Lucifer,  son  of  the 
morning.  There  was  a  time  when  the  morning-stars 
sang  together,  Apollyon  with  the  rest.  Such  tabrets 
and  pipes  must  have  been  of  a  spiritual  nature,  as  they 
were  of  exquisite  "workmanship"  (Eph.  ii,10,  "We  are 
his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works;"  so  also  Gal.  vi,  15;  v,  6).  The  new  creation 
produces  the  faith  which  works  by  love,  and  harmonizes 
the  music  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  (Psa.  cxix,  54 ;  xl,  8 ; 
Rom.  vii,  22;  Heb.  x,  9).  The  renewed  soul  sings  that 
song  which  no  other  can  learn.  Such  a  one  has  the 
melody  belonging  to  instruments  of  very  honorable 
name  (1  Chron.  xvi,  42 ;  2  Chron.  vii,  6 ;  Rev.  xv,  2 ; 
Isa.  xxxviii,  20;  Hab.  iii,  19;  Psa.  lvii,  7,  "My  heart  is 
prepared— I  will  sing  and  ^aXu>,"  Sept.).  (5)  They 
represent  grace  in  its  perfection — the  sublimity  of  heav- 
enly joy.  Light  has  its  own  kind  of  sublimity ;  hence 
we  read  of  "the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light." 
Light  reveals  objects  at  a  distance;  music  carries  us 
away.  Music  is  incomplete  unless  voice  and  harp  go 
together.  Ezekiel's  mellifluous  oratory  could  not  be  il- 
lustrated by  the  one  without  the  other  (Ezek.  xxxiii, 
32).  The  Temple  music  represented  very  fitly  the  joy 
of  that  house  where  the  sweet  Singer  will  preside,  the 


glory  of  which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard ;  it  ir 
"reserved;"  yet  it  is  "prepared"  for  them  that  love 
him ;  where  song  and  harp  and  organ  blend  with  sweet 
odors ;  while  they  sweep  the  chords  of  the  heart  to  the 
Lord.     (R.  H.) 

II.  In  favor  of  Instrumental  Music  for  Churches,  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  above  considerations,  however 
plausible  in  general  and  often  beautiful  in  sentiment, 
are  rather  speculative  than  logical.  But  more  particu- 
larly, it  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  such  performances 
were  not  customary  or  known  in  the  sacred  services  of 
the  primitive  Christians;  if  we  would  authoritatively 
exclude  them,  it  must  be  proved  that  the  N.  T.  posi- 
tively forbids,  or  by  direct  implication  discountenances 
them.  There  are  many  practices  of  modern  times 
which  are  perfectly  lawful,  proper,  expedient,  and  edi- 
fying, which  were  not  known  in  the  earliest  days  of 
Christianity.  Such  an  argument  would  reprobate  Sun- 
day-schools and  numerous  well-approved  institutions  of 
the  present  day.  Our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  pur- 
posely left  all  these  immaterial  questions  and  detailed 
arrangements  discretionary  with  the  Church,  and  it  is 
best  they  should  so  remain.  Times  change,  and  relig- 
ious observances,  where  not  absolutely  prescribed,  must 
be  modified  accordingly. 

We  might  justly  add,  under  this  head,  that  there  is 
no  positive  proof,  after  all,  that  instrumental  music  did 
not  in  any  case  accompany  the  songs  of  the  early  Chris- . 
tians.  The  evidence  a  sitentio  is  always  insecure.  In- 
deed the  reasoning  above  is  not  altogether  conclusive 
on  this  very  point.  The  presumption  is  certainly  the 
other  way,  for  it  can  hardly  be  presumed  that  persons- 
who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  associate  instru-  • 
mental  music  with  the  services  of  the  sanctuary — as 
was  the  case  at  least  with  the  Hebrews,  who  formed  the 
nucleus  and  dominant  element  of  the  infant  Church — 
would  have  suddenly  and  totally  abjured  this  delightful: 
and  inspiring  part  of  divine  worship  under  a  new  econ- 
omy, unless  there  had  been  some  express  prohibition  or 
absolute  incompatibility  respecting  it.  On  the  contrary, 
such  an  accompaniment  has  been  found  in  all  ages  a  de- 
cided stimulus  to  devotion,  aud  a  powerful  auxiliary  to 
the  strains  of  vocal  melody.  It  is  so  congenial  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  that  the  most  remarkable  and  sub- 
lime efforts  of  genius  in  this  field  have  been  those  of 
Christian  composers  and  Christian  performers. 

Finally,  therefore,  to  interdict  these  concomitants  of 
congregational  worship  is  a  mistake  savoring  of  asceti- 
cism and  iconoclasm.  It  is,  moreover,  a  scientific  blun- 
der, as  well  as  an  aesthetic  degeneration.  If  the  O.-T. 
saint  could  profitably  employ  instrumental  music  as  a 
means  of  grace,  why  should  it  be  denied  the  Christian  ? 
If  David's  soul  took  wing  with  celestial  vigor  as  he 
strung  his  lyre  in  accord  with  his  devout  lays,  why  may 
not  the  modern  saint  refresh  his  soul  with  the  ravishing 
harmonies  of  the  organ  ?  The  immortal  productions  of 
Mozart  and  others  require  the  full  orchestra  to  bring  out 
their  grandest  effects,  and  even  the  ordinary  songs  of 
the  Church  are  greatly  enhanced  in  their  power  over  the 
heart  when  properly  accompanied  from  the  choir.  The 
human  voice  itself  is  but  one  instrument  of  music ;  and 
the  experience  of  the  truest  and  purest  believers  in  ev- 
ery age,  whether  in  high  or  low  condition,  has  attested 
the  healthful  and  edifying  influence  of  instrumental 
symphony,  when  duly  subjected  as  a  handmaid  to  sacred 
lyrics  and  vocal  execution. 

Musical  Instruments  op  the  Hebrews.  The ' 
obscurity  attaching  to  this  subject  has  long  been  felt 
and  complained  of.  The  rabbins  themselves  know  no 
more  of  this  matter  than  other  commentators  who  are 
least  acquainted  with  Jewish  affairs.  The  older  writ- 
ers on  the  subject  had  no  means  of  assisting  their 
speculations  by  examining  any  representations  of  the 
actual  instruments  in  use,  either  among  the  Hebrews 
themselves  or  in  the  neighboring  nations.  But  much 
light  has  of  late  been  thrown,  by  the  discovery  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments,  upon  the  instru- 
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meats  which  wen  used  by  these  two  greet  people! — 

the  nrni-eat  neighbors  of  the  Hebrews,  end  with  whom, 
at  different  periods  of  their  history,  tbey  came  into 
close  and  long-continued  contact;  and  we  have  now 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  infer,  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  probability,  if  not  with  absolute  certainty,  from 
these  collateral  examples  what  were  the  forms  and 
powers  of  at  least  the  principal  instruments  referred 
to  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This  recent  enlarge- 
ment of  our  knowledge,  however,  still  leaves  much 
room  for  further  light,  especially  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
cise instruments  intended  by  particular  Hebrew  words. 
There  is  yet  mmh  difference  of  opinion  among  Hebrew 
scholars  and  antiquarians  upon  this  point  of  primary 
importance ;  and  indeed,  in  the  absence  of  all  direct 
means  of  Identification,  and  of  any  clear  and  steady 
tradition  among  the  Jews  themselves  upon  the  matter, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  obscurity  which 
(till  encumbers  this  part  of  the  subject  can  ever  be  en- 
tirely removed.  We  see  certain  instruments  different 
from  our  own  in  use  among  the  modern  Orientals,  and 
we  infer  that  the  Hebrew  instruments  were  probably 
not  unlike  these,  because  the  Orientals  change  bot  little, 
and  we  recognise  In  them  the  peoples,  and  among 
them  the  habits  and  the  manners  described  In  the 
Bible.  We  find  also  many  instruments  presented  in 
the  sculptures  of  Greece  and  Borne,  and  we  need  not 
refuse  to  draw  inferences  from  them,  for  they  derived 
their  origin  from  the  East,  snd  the  Horns  ns  distinctly  re- 
fer them  to  Syria  (Juvenal,  Sat.  iil ;  Livv,  Hit.  xxxix, 
5).  When,  however,  we  endeavor  to'  Identify  with 
these  a  particular  Instrument  named  by  the  Hebrews, 
our  difficulty  begins,  because  the  Hebrew  names  are 
seldom  to  be  recognised  in  tboee  which  they  nou  bear, 
and  because  the  Scriptures  afford  us  little  information 
respecting  the  form  of  the  instruments  which  they 
mention. 

I.  Slrimatd  Jnitmmtnit.— We  begin  with  these,  be- 
cause upon  almost  all  occasions  of  the  use  of  instru- 
mental music,  either  in  public  or  private,  we  find  the 
occupying  the  principal  place;  while  in  point  of  s 
tiquity  of  data  they  were  not  inferior  apparently 
other  instruments  of  a  simpler  and  ruder  character 


chief  varieties  of  this  class  of  Instruments  may  be  ar- 
ranged as  follows : 

1.  The  TI3,  jtwnor,  commonly  translated  in  our 
version  harp;  In  the  Sept.  «3n>i;  Chald.  SnPS; 
Dan.  iii,  6, 10,  CV1P^.  This  Is  the  stringed  instru- 
ment ascribed  to  tin  invention  of  Jnbal,  and  the  only 
one  referred  to  by  laban  in  his  remonstrance  with 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi,  ST).  It  is  mentioned  among  the 
instruments  need  by  the  sons  of  the  prophets  in  their 
schools  (1  Sam.  z,  6);  and  It  was  the  favorite  instru- 
ment of  David,  of  which  he  became  so  celebrated  a 
master.  In  tbo  drat  ages  the  Honor  was  consecrated 
to  Joy  and  exultation,  hence  the  frequency  of  its  use 
by  David  and  others  in  praise  of  the  divine  Majesty. 
It  Is  thought  probable  that  the  instrument  received 
some  improvements  from  David  (comp.  Amos  vi,  6). 
In  bringing  bsck  the  ark  of  the  covenant  (1  CbroB. 
xvl,  5),  as  well  as  afterwards  at  the  consecration  of 
the  Temple,  the  kinnor  was  assigned  to  players  of 
known  eminence,  chiefly  of  the  family  of  Jeduthun  (1 
Cbron.  xxv,  a).  Isaiah  mentions  It  as  used  at  festi- 
vals slong  with  the  nebri;  he  alto  describes  it  as  car- 
ried round  by  Bayaderes  from  town  to  town  (xxlii, 
IS),  and  as  increasing  by  Its  presence  the  joy  of  vin- 
tage (xxiv,  8).  When  Jehoshsphat  obtained  his  great 
victory  over  the  aloabites,  the  triumphal  entry  Into 
Jerusalem  was  accompanied  by  the  ntbtl  and  the  Ho- 
nor (2  Chrou.  xx,  27,  28).  The  sorrowing  Jews  of  the 
captivity,  far  removed  from  their  own  land  and  the 
shadow  of  the  sanctuary,  hung  their  kimon  upon  the 
willows  by  tha  waters  of  Babylon,  and  refused  to  sing 
the  songs  of  Zlon  In  a  strange  land  (Psa.  exxxvii, 2). 
Many  other  passages  of  similar  purport  might  be  ad' 
duced  in  order  to  fix  the  uses  of  an  instrument,  the 


e  of  which 

The 


o  often  in  the  Hebrew  Script- 

licate  occasions  of  joy,  such  as 

festivals.     Of  the  instrument 'itself  the 


ostlv  it 


jubilees 

Scripture  affords  us  little  further  Information  than 
i  that  it  was  composed  of  the  sounding  parts  of  good 
|  wood,  and  furnished  with  strings.     David  made  it  of 

the  btroA  »«fl,  or  cypress  ("  fir") ;  Solomon  of  the 

more  costly  algwn  (!  Sam.  vi,  6;  2  Kings  x,  12);  and 


Various  forms  of  Egyptian  Harps. — Re 
(Gen.  iv,  21).  The  common  name  for  all  such  instrn-  j  Joscphus  mentions  some  composed  of  the  mixed  metal 
ments  in  Hebrew  La  ffOVt  (■rajitftt),  from  a  root  do-  |  called  electrum.  He  also  asserts  that  it  was  furnished 
noting  to  strife,  like  the  Greek  root  ^a'Mu,  to  sfrire,  i  with  ten  strings,  and  played  with  a  plectrum  (Jul  x' 
which  yields  In  like  manner  ■VoArqpioi',  with  a  like 
general  meaning.  But  in  this  genus  were  Included  a 
great  variety  of  r nodes  of  stringed  insti 


j  12,  8),  which  however  is  not  understood  to  imply  tbat 

never  had  any  other  number  of  strings,  or  waa  al- 

ys  played  with  the  plectrum.      David  certainly 

n  the  Old  Testa-  !  played  it  with  the  hand  (1  Sam.  xvi,  28 ;  xviii,  10  ; 

a  those  books  which  I  *'*i  9)i  a™!  it  was  probably  used  in  Loth  ways,  ac- 


while  others  a 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  Babylonish  captlvitj, 
are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  Babylonian  than  Hebrew        Kitto  (ft'et.  Iliklt,  note  on  Pss.  xlili,  4)  demurs  to 
instruments.      Keeping  this  distinction  In  Ticw,  the  |  its  being  regarded  ss  »*arji,  and  argues  at  groat  length 
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In  favor  of  its  being  a  lyrt;  the  chief  difference  of  then 
two  being  that,  while  in  the  harp  the  strings  were  free 
on  both  sides  throughout  their  whole  length,  Id  the 
lyre  they  were  carried  in  part  over  the  fuce  of  the 
Bounding- board,  and  could  in  that  part  of  their  length 
only  be  struck  on  one  side  with  one  of  the  hands.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  a  difference  of  this  kind  was  only  a 
modification  of  form,  and  did  not  involve  any  essential 
diflarence  in  the  principles  or  construction.  The  main 
principle  of  constr notion  was  the  some  in  both  instru- 
m  flits,  viz.  the  production  of  differences  of  sound  by 
differences  in  the  length  of  the  strings,  whatever  mod- 
ilicntioni  of  form  might  be  used  in  order  to  obtain  this 
diffjrence  of  length,  and  whatever  modifications  of  size 
and  shape  might  be  called  for,  when  the  instrument 
was  to  vary  In  power,  and  according  at  it  was  to  be 
employed  either  in  solo  or  in  choir.  The  lyre  was 
only  a  modification  of  the  harp.  Even  in  Greek  the 
words  niana  and  \&pa  were  anciently  used  convert- 
ibly,as  Dr.  Kitto  admits;  and  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  Hebrew  word  tiimor  did  not  originally  include 
all  instruments  of  the  harp  kind,  whatever  might  be 
their  differences  in  size  or  shape,  or  subordinate  ar- 
rangement. Harps  for  single  use  would  usually  bo 
made  portable  and  light.  Those  intended  for  chore) 
performances  in  the  Temple  service  would  probably  bo 
made  Urge  and  powerful,  so  as  to  stand  upon  the 
ground  when  played  instead  of  being  carried.  Some 
would  have  a  larger,  some  a  smaller  number  of  strings, 
according  to  the  degree  of  perfection  wanted.  In  point 
of  fact  all  these  varieties  are  actually  to  be  found  upon 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  we  see  no  good  reason 
why  the  same  generic  name  might  not  be  applied  to 
them  all.  The  most  eminent  lexicographers  are  clear- 
ly of  this  mind.  While  Gesenius  deflnes  Manor  to  be 
a  species  of  harp  or  lyre,  and  Flint  renders  It  by  the 
■ingle  word  harp,  Winer  expresses  himself  in  such  a 
way  as  to  indicate  an  opinion  that  the  Hebrew  instru- 
ment so  named  might  be  either  harp,  lyre,  or  lute. 
Enrol  leans  to  the  same  opinion  as  Dr.  Kitto,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  added  anything  to  the  arguments 
by  which  the  latter  has  sought  to  support  it.  "  It  is 
uncertain,"  he  thinks  (p.  381),  "  which  of  the  Hebrew 
names  of  the  stringed  instruments  occurring  in  the 
Bible  really  designates  the  harp."  Still  he  thinks 
also  that  the  tiimor,  the  favorite  instrument  of  king 
David,  was  most  likely  a  lyre ;  although  he  owns  in 
another  place  (p.  310)  "that  the  reasons  which  can 
be  given  in  support"  of  this  opinion  "are  certainly  far 
from  conclusive."  When  he  urges  that  the  Unnor  was 
a  light  and  very  portable  instrument;  that  king  David, 
according  to  the  rabbinic  records,  used  to  suspend  it 
during  the  night  over  his  pillow  ;  and  that  all  its  uses 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  ore  especially  applicable  to  the 
lyre  rather  that 


only  three ;  while  one  is  light  and  portable,  and  the  rest 
so  large  and  heavy  as  to  require  to  rest  on  the  ground. 
It  was  by  a  natural  transition  that  the  curved  form 
gave  way  in  many  coses  to  the  triangular,  such  as  we 
eee  in  our  next  series  of  illustrations.  Nearly  resem- 
bling these  ancient  Egyptian  forma  of  the  portable 


to  refer  the  reader  to 
illustrations,  which  m 

and  power,  and  that 
light  and  portabh 


en  fully  met  in  the  obser- 
is  answer  enough  to  them 
reorupanying  monumental 
plain  and  certain  that  the 
e  extremely  various  in  size 
of  their  varieties  were  as 
the  lyre  Itself. 

of  the  J-i/mnr,  or  harp. 


supplied  by  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 

very  copious  and  inter 

supposing  the  various  modifications  of  the  Hcbrei 

strument  to  have  been  substantially  the  same  as  I 

in  use  among  their  neighbors.     The  most  ancient 

of  the  timor  was  probably  the  bent  or 


eably  tc 


■  of  the 


fori. 


ed  forr 


ing  to  Flint  ([ItbraiichtM  uad  Chnldditckti  Ha*dv?orttr- 
buch)  is  derived  Trum  a  root  signifying  to  make  in  the 
shape  of  a  bow  or  curve.  Egyptian  harps  of  this  shape 
are  represented  in  the  first  of  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations (p,  764),  and  are  remarkable  for  their  differences 
of  size,  arrangement,  and  power,  two  of  the  specimens 
having  as  many  as  thirteen  strings,  one  nine,  and  one 


Triangular  Harps. 

Ik.  1.  lidnl  Kfrjpttan  H.r»(frOTH  Imlmmat  Is  Egvpt.  111...  Florffinl 
Fl..!,S.And«nl  E*rpl'in  Hi™  (Wllklm™;.  F:i.  L  Pmlu  0™ 
(InnPanlu  HS.410yuold]L-Idaa'>Jnii«JVfsSli. 

harp  is  the  shape  of  the  ancient  Persian  chang  and  the 
Arabic  junfc  of  the  present  day;  and  we  are  disposed  to 
agree  with  Engcl  that  this  triangular  instrument  is 
must  likely  the  trigonon,  or  triangle,  mentioned  by  sev- 
eral classical  authors.  "  Bumey,"  he  remarks,  "  in  his 
IliMory  of  iluiic,  gives  a  drawing  of  a  trigonon  with 
ten  strings.  He  observes  that  it  is  called  by  Sophocles 
a  Phrygian  instrument,  and  that  a  certain  musician,  of 
the  name  of  Alexander  Alexandrians,  was  so  admirable 
a  performer  upon  it,  that  when  exhibiting  his  skill  in 
Home  he  created  the  greatest  furore.  Bumey  further 
remarks, 'The  performer  being  a  native  of  Alexandria, 

Egyptian  instrument  upon  which  he  gained  his  reputa- 
tion at  Rome' — an  opinion  which  is  corroborated  by  the 
discovery  of  the  instrument  shown  in  our  engraving. 
The  representations,  it  is  true,  of  the  Grecian  trigonon, 
given  in  our  histories  of  music,  exhibit  it  in  the  shape 
of  a  Greek  deba,  with  three  bars.  In  the  Egyptian  in- 
struments the  third  bar,  it  will  be  observed,  is  wanting; 
but  no  ancient  examples  have  been  produced  of  Ihe 
trigonon  with  three  bars,  and  the  representations  re- 
ferred to  are  probably  only  imaginary."  Perhaps  we 
have  a  still  nearer  approximation  to  the  Hebrew  harp 
in  the  two  triangular  instruments  from  the  Assyrian 
sculptures.  These  harps  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
on  these  Oriental  monuments,  showing  that  this  form  of 
the  instrument  was  a  favorite  one.  One  of  the  two  repre- 
sented on  the  following  page  has  twenty-one  strings  the 
other  has  twenty-two  strings;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference of  construction  as  compared  with  the  Egyptian 
specimens  that  the  sounding-board  forms  the  upper  part 
nf  the  instrument  instead  of  the  lower,  while  the  reader 
will  also  observe  opeuings  for  the  escape  of  the  sound. 
The  ancient  harp  was  sometimes  played  with  a  plec- 
trum; but  in  all  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  specimens 
now  given  it  will  be  noticed  that  no  plectrum  occurs, 
but  the  instruments  are  all  played  with  the  hands,  as 
wo  always  figure  to  ourselves  David  handling  his  favor- 
ite harp.  This  Assyrian  harp  U  probably  the  nearest 
approximation  to  the  harp  of  the  royal  psalmist  which 
we  shall  ever  be  able  to  reach,  Remembering  that  the 
tinner  is  one' of  the  instruments  mentioned  by  Lsben 

but  suppose  that  the  harp  which  was  used  by  the  de- 
scendants nf  Jacob  bore  a  closer  resemblance  to  those 
which  are  figured  upon  the  monuments  of  Mesopotamia 
than  to  those  of  the  Egyptian  monuments.    Bee  Hasp. 
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2.  The  ai3,  nibet,  probably  the  Greek  va/Suov 
/9Jn,  vii/JXw,  vniiXo,  or  vafJXac)  and  (he  Latin  milium 
(nabliim  or  nablti).  The 'word  is  rendered  "  psaltery"  it 
(he  A.  V,  in  imitation  of  the  Sept.  translation  of  [hi 
Psalms  and  Nehemiah,  which  renders  it  by  ifmXriipiov, 
with  the  exception  of  ifriX^ot  in  Psa.Ixxi,22,  andr  jnp« 
in  Pu.  Ixxxi,  a.  The  Septuagint  in  the  other  books  in 
which  the  word  occurs  renders  it  by  vrifjXn  or,  with  a 
different  ending,  vajiXov.   The  Greek  rendering  •pa\T-,- 

ilee  li-r.SDG  of  Dan.  iii,  5,  7.  The  first  mention  of  it 
bid  the  reign  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  x,  5),  and  from  that  time 
forward  we  continue  to  meet  with  it  in  the  O.  T.  It 
if,  however,  not  found  in  the  2d  chapter  of  Daniel, 
where  mention  is  made  of  no  many  instruments;  whence 
we  may  infer  either  that  it  did  not  exist  among 
Babylonians,  or  was  known  among  them  by  aiiot 
name.  It  was  played  upon  by  several  persons  in 
grand  procession  at  the  removal  of  (he  ark  (1  Chi 
xv,  16;  xvt,  !>);  and  in  the  final  organization  of  the 
Temple  music  it  was  intrusted  to  the  families  of  Asaph, 
Heman,  and  Jedutliun  (1  Chron.  xxv,  1-7);  Asaph, 
hnuerer,  was  only  the  overseer  of  the  nebelists,  as  he 
himself  played  on  a  different  instrument.  Out  of  the 
worship  of  God  it  was  employed  at  festivals  and  fur 
luxurious  purposes  (Amos  vi,  5).  In  the  manufacture 
of  this  instrument  a  constant  increase  of  splendor  was 
exhibited.  The  first  wo  meet  with  were  made  simply 
of  the  wood  of  the  btioih  12  Sam.  vi,  5;  1  Chron.  xiii, 
8),  others  of  the  rarer  algum  tree  (I  Kings  x,  IS;  2 
Chron.  ix,  11),  and  some  perhaps  of  metal  (Joseph  us. 
Ant.  i,  8,  3),  unless  the  last  is  to  be  understood  of  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  instrument. 

The  ntbrl  wss  an  instrument  apparently  much  re- 
sembling the  kinnm  in  its  nature  and  properties, 
though  considerably  different  in  form.  According  to 
Josephus  (Ant.vii,  12,  IB)  it  bad  twelve  strings,  which 
were  plsyed  upon  with  the  hand.  One  variety  of  it  had 
only  ten  strings,  and  was  distinguished  as  TIES  lb) ; 
anil  from  an  expression  in  Isa.  xxii,  SI  —  ^98*1;} 
c-,''yr"  ■U  manner  of  tubtl  instruments— we  gather 
(hat  the  instrument,  like  the  harp,  was  used  in  various 
sizes  snd  shapes.  What  its  distinctive  form  wai — 
preserved,  no  doubt,  in  the  main,  in  all  it*  varieties— 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  The  etymology 
.of  the  name.  Like  that  a( Honor,  suggests  a  curved  shape 
like  that  of  a  leathern  bottle;  but  whether  it  was  so  call- 
ed because  the  whole  instrument  was  of  this  shape— 


like  the  lyre,  which  is  occasionally  described  by  the  Lat- 
in poets  as  the  lyra  eurra — or  because  only  a  part  of  it 
was  thus  curved,  viz.  the  sounding-board,  as  in  the  lute 
or  guitar,  it  is  impossible  to  deride.  It  is  here  we  be- 
gin lo  feel  the  difficulty  before  referred  to  of  identifying 
the  Hebrew  names  with  particular  instruments.  Kitto, 
as  already  noticed,  pleads  strongly  for  identifying  it 
with  the  harp,  white  assigning  the  name  kimor  (o  the 
lyre;  but  ancient  authorities  are  opposed  to  this  view, 
and  he  lands  himself  in  the  difficulty  of  being  unable  lo 
find  any  Hebrew  name  at  all  for  the  Inte  or  guitar, 
which  he  notwithstsnding  admits  (o  have  been  in  com- 
mon use  along  with  the  lyre  and  harp.  We  cannot  see, 
moreover,  that  anything  is  gained  or  any  difficulty  re- 
moved by  adopting  this  opinion.  lVe  prefer  to  leave 
it  a  doubtful  question  whether  the  nfbrl  was  a  lyre  or  a 
lute,  or  even  some  other  form  of  stringed  instrument, 
like  that,  for  example,  represented  in  the  above  illustra- 
tion, derived  from  the  Assyrian  monuments.     The  only 


ing  figure  upon  a  coin  of  the 

of  the  Maccabees.  Thai 

or  stringed  instrument! 

the  Assyrian  ones  just  alluded 

were  employed  by  (he  Hebrews 

a  matter  only  of  probable  iiiferen 

from  the  fact  that  such  instruments 

were  in  common  use  among  the  neighboring  nations: 

we  have  no  direct  proof  of  it.     Examples  of  lyres  of 

various  shapes  and  capabililiei 


Bcyptlsu  Lyns:  FIr.  1.  Plsyed  with  plectrum;  i.  Played 

Willi  tli users.    (Palming*  at  Thebes.) 

ments  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  To  these  we  may  add  Il- 
lustration* or  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  lute*  or  guitar*. 
It  seed  only  be  added  (hat  the  vM  of  Palestine  so* 
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witb  the  former.  In  other  respect*  the  two 
forms  ire  exactly  the  ume;  and  the  instru- 
ment was  evidently  a  peculiarly  Assyrian 
one,  as  there  is  nothing  resembling  it  to  be 
found  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  or  in  the 
sculptures  of  Greece  and  Home.  This  ap- 
pears to  us  a  decisive  consideration  in  favor 
of  identifying  it  with  the  sack but  of  Dan.  iii, 
5,  rather  than  with  the  l"PiJb~lO  (lyn/iho- 
niii)  of  tie  same  list,  the  word  translated 
dulcimer  in  our  version.  This  Utter  name  is 
evidently  bummed  from  the  Greek,  and  as 
such  was  no  doubt  the  name  of  a  Greek  and 
whereas  the  name  and  thenat- 
ssrkbut  were  both  probably  Oriental,  as  the 
figured  in  these  Assyrian  sculptures  indubi- 
the  tgniphunia  itself  was  it  is  impossi- 


ujuiabed  a 
Romans  by  its  Oriental  name,  which  the 
Greeks  slightly  altered  into 

Romans   into   nui&itn.       See 

PB.H.TKKY. 

3.  The   S:ae,  mbbtlcS,  or 
"sackbut"  of  our  version,  is  the 
third  instrument  in  the  list  in 
Dan.  iii,  5,7.    That  this  was  a 
stringed  instrument  is  certain, 
for  the  name  passed  over  into 
.  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  forms 
□  trafi^vaj  and  ttimbuca;  female 
""'■'  performers  on  it  from  the  East, 

oafifivtaii  lambiidiur,  and  tambucutriit  by  the 
1  authors,  visited  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  found 


scribed  by  Athenasi 

instrument  of  four  i 

form.     Now  it  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  musical 

instruments  most  frequently  occurring  in  the  Assyrian 

sculptures  answers  very  closely  to  this  description.    On 

comparing  the  instrument  here  represented  witb  that 


(Assyrian  bass-relief,  British  Museum.) 
inhibited  in  the  procession  above,  a  difference  of  struct- 
ure will  be  observed,  viz.  that  in  the  latter  the  strings 
Item  to  be  carried  over  a  bridge,  which  is  not  the  case 


bli!  to  say.    It  is  worth  r 


the  rest  by  a  peculiar  head- 
dress, which  may  probably  have 
been  a  mark  of  distinction  as- 
signed to  "the  chief  of  the  mu- 
sicians" at  the  Assyrian  court, 
an  officer  who  was  the  counter- 
part of  the  Hebrew  nK3B,  such 
as  Asapb  or  Jeduthun.  See 
Sackbut. 

4.  The  t"FlS,  gilfilh,  a  word 
which  occurs  in  the  titles  to 
Psa.  viii,  Ixxxi,  Ixxxiv,  and  is 
generally  supposed 


Ish  Museum. 


be  an  instrument  which  David  brought  from  Gath ; 
and  it  has  been  inferred  from  lie.  xvi,  10  that  it  was  in 
particular  use  at  the  vintage  season.  If  an  instrument 
of  music,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
list  of  the  instruments  assigned  by  David  to  the  Temple 
musicians;  nor  even  in  that  list  which  appears  in  verses 
I  and  2  of  Psa.  Ixxxi,  in  the  title  of  which  it  is  found. 
The  supposition  of  Gesenius,  that  it  is  a  general  name 
Tor  a  tlraged  imtnimenl,  obviates  this  difficulty.  The 
Sept.  renders  the  title  by  uirio  riiv  Anvuv,  "  upon  the 
wine-press j"  and  Carpzov,  PTciffer,  and  others  follow 
this  in  taking  the  word  to  denote  a  song  composed  for 
the  vintage  or  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Carpzov, 
Obttrc. FhOoL taper  PtatmoiTret  rPR»n-!>2  [Helmst. 
1758] ;  Pfeiffer,  VtUr  die  Aftaik,  p.  32).'    See  Gittith. 

5.  D^IQ,  minnim,  which  occurs  in  Psa.  xlv,  8  and  cl, 
4,  is  supposed  by  some  to  denote  a  stringed  instrument, 
but  it  seems  merely  a  poetical  allusion  to  the  ilriagi  of 
any  instrument.  Thus  in  l'sa.  xlv,  8  we  would  read, 
"  Gut  of  the  ivory  palaces  the  ttringi  (L  e.  concerts  of 
music)  have  made  thee  glad ;"  and  so  in  Psa.  cl,  4, 
"Praise  htm  with  strings  (stringed  instruments)  and 
ugabe."     See  Sim  so. 

*■  t^tTO,  macAaldth,  wbich  occurs  in  the  titles  of 
Psa.liiiandlxxxviii,is  supposed  by  Gesenius  and  others 
to  denote  a  kind  of  lute  or  guitar,  which  instrument 
others  And  in  the  minnim  above  noticed.     The  prcva- 
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lence  ui  the  East  of  instruments  of  this  sort  would  alone 
suggest  the  probability  that  the  Jewa  were  not  without 
them;  and  this  probability  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
evidence  which  the  Egyptian  painting!  offer  that  they 
were  equally  prevalent  in  ancient  times  in  neighboring 


nations.  The  Egyptian  guitar  consisted  of  two  parts: 
a  long,  flat  neck  or  handle,  and  a  hollow,  oval  body, 
composed  wholly  of  wood,  or  covered  with  leather, 
whose  upper  surface  was  perforated  with  several  holes 
to  allow  the  sound  to  escape ;  over  this  body,  and  the 
whole  length  or  the  handle,  extended  three  strings  of 
catgut  secured  at  the  upper  extremity.  The  length  of 
the  handle  was  sometimes  twice,  sometimes  thrice  that 
of  the  body,  and  the  whole  instrument  seems  to  have 


arly  to  the 

measured  three  or  four  feet.  It  waa  struck  with  a  plec- 
trum, and  the  performers  usually  stood  aa  they  played. 
Both  men  and  women  used  the  guitar;  some  danced 
while  thev  touched  its  strings  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i, 
84-86, 113-136).    See  Maiialatii. 

II.  Wind  Instrutiitnts.    -1.  The  most  ancient  of  them 

waa  the  Z'i~~,  vgdb,  mentioned  along  with  the  kianoi 

nvention  of  Jubal  (Gen.  iv,  31).     It  is 


o  (Job  xzi,  12;  : 


x,Bl),a 


n  both  c. 


w  that  it  waa  used 
of  domestic  festivity  and  joy.      The  only  other  place 
where  it  occurs  is  in  Psa.  cl,  4,  where  it  is  referred  to 

the  praises  of  find.  Opinion  bis  been,  and  is  still,  much 
divided  aa  to  the  instrument  denoted  by  the  name. 
Wilier  and  heym(ia  Henarfi/ltiil-JZncyUopadif)  favor 
the  idea  that  it  was  a  species  of  bagpipe ;  and  in  this 
view  the}'  are  supported  by  the  authority  of  Jerome, 
the  Targuros  (KMSJt),  and  some  rabbinical  writers. 
The  Septusgint  varies  in  its  translation  of  the  word; 
in  Genesis  rendering  it  by  niapa,  in  Job  by  <tia\pnt , 
and  in  Psa.  cl  by  apyavov,  the  term  adopted  by  the 
Vulgate,  Syriae,  Arabic,  and  moat  other  venuons,  aa 


well  aa  by  our  own.     But  by  apyavor  we  are  by  no 

is  to  understand  the  organ,  which  is  an  instrument 
great  antiquity,  even  if  we  are  to  suppose,  as  some 
do,  that  there  was  a  rudiment  of  the  modern  organ  in 
ii  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
vention  of  which  strange  and  evidently  fabulous 
things  are  told  us  by  the  Talmud,  under  the  name  of 
the  np'njlj  (tnoonjiAirA).  The  orgaaam  meant  by  the 
word  waaaa  old  as  the  days  of  Jubal;  it  must,  therefore, 
have  been  of  a  rude  and  simple  construction,  and  is  best 

understood  of  the  so-called  

Pandean  pipe,  formed  by  a 
combination  of  reed-pipes  of 
different  lengths  and  thick- 
nesses. In  support  of  this 
view  it  the  fact  that  the  Pan- 


of  Syrian  or  Oriental  origin,  " 
antiquity  that  the  profane  writ 


■  h  Mnseun 


nl.  know  to  whom 
(Virgil,  £A  ii), 
others  to  Mercury  (Find.  Od.  xii,  d«  Fatiadt),  others 
to  Marsyas  and  Silenus  (Atbetueus,  iv,  182).  This  an- 
tiquity corresponds  with  the  Scriptural  intimation  con- 
cerning the  ugab,  and  justifies  us  in  seeking  lor  it  among 
the  more  ancient  instruments  of  the  Orientals,  especial- 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  peasant  at  Cairo  (Rriit&rie&r.  i, 
181);  and  Russell,  in  his  A*af,  Hal.  of  Aleppo  (i,  155, 
166),  says  that "  the  tgrinr  or  Pan's  pipe  is  still  a  feati- 


1  Syrii 


i>  also  ii 


bnt  very  few  performers  can  sound  it  tolerably  well. 
The  higher  notes  are  clear  and  pleasing,  but  the  longer 
reeds  are  apt,  like  the  dervise  flute,  to  make  a  hissing 
sound,  though  blown  by  a  good  player.  The  number 
of  reeda  of  which  the  tyriax  is  composed  variea  in  dif- 
ferent instruments  from  Ave  to  twenty-throe."  The 
classical  tyrva  is  usually  said  to  have  had  seven  reeda 
(Virg.AW.  ii) ;  hut  we  find  some  on  the  monuments  with 
a  greater  number,  and  the  shepherd  of  Theocritus  (Id. 
viti)  bad  one  of  nine  reeda.    See  OnoAN, 

2.  Of  almost  equal  antiquity  was  the  TP,  term,  or 
horn,  which  sometimes,  but  not  often,  occurs  as  the  name 
of  a  musical  instrument  (Josh,  vi,  6;  1  Chron.  xxv,  6; 
Dan.  iii,  6,  7,  10, 16).  Of  natural  horns,  ar 
'     the  shape  of 


at  the  noted  siege  of  Jericho  (Josh.  vi,G) ;  and  thr  horns 
of  the  ram  are  those  which  Joscphus  assigns  to  the  sol- 
diers ofCideon  (Aut.v,G,5;  comp.  Judg.  vii,16).     See 

also  SlIOeHAKNIM. 

3.  IBIS,  thaph&r,  which  is  a  far  more  common  word 
than  krrm,  and  is  rendered  "  trumpet"  in  the  Auth.Ver. 
This  word  seems,  first,  to  denote  horns  of  the  straighter 
kind,  including  probably  those  of  neat  cattle,  and  all  the 
instruments  which  were  eventually  made  in  imitation 
of  and  in  improvement  upon  such  horns.    It  it,  howu- 
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ever,  difficult  to  draw  a  distinction  between  it  and  the 
keren,  seeing  that  the  words  are  sometimes  used  synony- 
mously. Thus  that  which  is  called  "  a  jobel-horn"  in 
Josh,  vi,  5,  is  in  the  same  chapter  (ver.  4,  6,  8, 13)  call- 
ed "a  jobel-horn  trumpet"  (shophar).  See  Jubilee. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  may  take  the  shophar,  however 
distinguished  from  the  keren,  to  have  been  that  kind  of 
horn  or  horn-shaped  trumpet  which  was  best  known  to 
the  Hebrews.  The  name  shophar  means  bright  or  dear, 
and  the  instrument  may  be  conceived  to  have  been  so 
called  from  its  clear  and  shrill  sound,  just  as  we  call  an 
instrument  a  "clarion,"  and  speak  of  a  musical  tone  as 
"brilliant"  or  "clear."  In  the  service  of  God  this 
shophar  or  trumpet  was  only  employed  in  making  an- 
nouncements, and  for  calling  the  people  together  iu  the 
time  of  the  holy  solemnities,  of  war,  of  rebellion,  or  of 
any  other  great  occasion  (Exod.  xix,  13 ;  Numb,  x,  10 ; 
Judg.  iii,  7;  1  Sam.  xiii,  3;  xv,  10;  2  Chron.  xv,  14; 
Isa.  xviii,  3).  The  strong  sound  of  the  instrument 
would  have  confounded  a  choir  of  singers  rather  than 
have  elevated  their  music  At  feasts  and  exhibitions 
of  joy  horns  and  trumpets  were  not  forgotten  (2  Sam. 
vi,  15;  1  Chron.  xvi,  42).  There  is  no  reason  to  con- 
clude that  the  trumpet  was  an  instrument  peculiar  to 
the  Levites,  as  some  have  supposed.  If  that  were  the 
case  we  should  be  unable  to  account  for  the  three  hun- 
dred trumpets  with  which  Gideon's  men  were  furnished 
(Judg.  vii,  8),  and  for  the  use  of  trumpets  in  making 
signals  by  watchmen,  who  were  not  always  Levites. 
See  Trumpet. 

4.  The  mxixn,  chatsotserdh,  or  straight  trumpet, 
is  occasionally  mentioned  along  with  the  shophar,  show- 
ing that  these  two  kinds  of  trumpets  were  sometimes 
used  together,  as  in  Psa,  xcviii,  6,  "  with  trumpets  and 
sound  of  cornet  make  a  joyful  noise  before  the  Lord  the 
King"  (comp.  1  Chron.  xv,  28;  2  Chron.  xv,  14).  The 
two  ftilver  trumpets  appointed  by  Moses  to  be  made  for 


ern  trombone,  on  the  assumption  that  the  description  in 
Numb,  x,  2  implies  that  it  was  turned  back  at  the  end. 
But  straight  trumpets  are  to  be  seen  upon  the  monu- 
ments both  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  the  straight  sil- 
ver trumpet  of  the  Jewish  Temple  is  distinctly  figured 
upon  the  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome  and  on  extant  Jewish 
coins  (Frolicb,  AnaL  Syr.  Proleg.).     See  Cobnet. 

5.  The  ^V*?'  Aa/i/f  flute,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
bored  through,  and  denotes  a  pipe,  perforated  and  fur- 
nished with  holes.  The  Sept  always  renders  it  by 
av\6c,  a  pipe  or  flute.  There  are  but  five  places  where 
it  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  (1  Sam.  x,  6 ;  1  Kings  i, 
40;  Isa.  v,  12 ;  xxx,  29 ;  Jer.  xlviii,  36) ;  but  the  Greek 
av\o£  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt  ix,  23)  and 
in  the  Apocryphal  books  (1  Mace  iv,  54 ;  ix,  89 ;  Judith 
iii,  8).    It  was  originally  formed  from  the  reed,  by  the 


I 


8tralght  Trumpets:  1, 2.  Assyrian  (Sculpture*,  British  Museum);  8.  Egyptian 

(Painting  at  Thebes). 

the  use  of  the  priests  of  the  tabernacle  were  of  this  con- 
struction, and  were  used  for  announcing  to  the  people 
the  advent  of  the  different  feasts,  for  signalling  "  the 
journeying  of  the  camps,"  and  for  sounding  alarms  in 
time  of  war  (Numb,  x,  1-10).  Their  use  in  the  sacri- 
ficial rites  as  a  musical  accompaniment  was  limited  (ver. 
10)  to  certain  occasions,  to  "  their  solemn  days,  the  be- 
ginnings of  their  months,  and  the  day  of  their  glad- 
ness;" but  in  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon  their  sac- 
rificial use  was  much  extended,  and  the  number  provid- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  priests  was  correspondingly  in- 
creased. At  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  as  many  as 
a  hundred  and  twenty  priests  "  sounded  with  trumpets ;" 
and  in  the  immensely  developed  ritual  then  introduced 
the  part  of  the  musical  service  assigned  to  the  priests 
was  to  blow  with  the  sacred  trumpets  during  the  offer- 
ing of  sacrifice,  while  the  Levites  accompanied  on  the 
other  instruments  of  all  kinds.  There  has  been  various 
speculation  on  the  name ;  but  we  are  disposed  to  assent 
to  the  conclusion  of  Gesenius  that  it  is  an  onomatopoet- 
ic  word,  imitating  the  broken  pulse-like  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  like  the  Latin  taratantara,  which  this  word 
would  more  resemble  if  pronounced  as  in  Arabic,  hadd- 
dtntk.    By  many  it  has  been  identified  with  the  mod- 

VI.— C  c  c 


Egyptian  Single  Pipes:  1.  From  tomb  at  Thebes;  3.  From 
tomb  near  the  Pyramids  (Wilkinson). 

simple  contrivance  of  cutting  a  larger  or  smaller  num- 
ber of  holes  in  one  of  its  lengths;  but  it  was  afterwards, 
in  the  progress  of  the  arts,  more  artificially  made  of 
wood,  bone,  horn,  and  ivory.  It  was  sometimes  single, 
and  at  other  times  double,  the  two  pipes  uniting  at  top 
in  a  single  mouthpiece.  It  would  seem  to  have  come 
rather  late  into  use  among  the  Hebrews,  and  probably 
had  a  foreign  origin.  The  passages  to  which  we  have 
referred  will  indicate  the  use  of  this  instrument  or  class* 

of  instruments;  but  of  the 
form  we  can  only  guess  by 
reference  to  those  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  and  Assyr- 
ians, which  are  very  similar 
to  those  still  in  use  in  West- 
ern Asia.    The  pipe  is,  how- 
ever, rarely  introduced  in  the 
Egyptian  sculptures,  and  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  held  in 
much  estimation.    The  single 
pipe  of  the  Greeks  is  allowed 
to  have  been  introduced  from 
Egypt  (J.  Pollux,  Onom.  iv, 
10;   Athenseus,  Deipnos.  iv), 
from  which  the  Jews  proba- 
bly had  theirs.    It  was  a  straight  tube,  without  any  in- 
crease at  the  mouth,  and  when  played  was  held  with 
both  hands.    It  was  usually  of  moderate  length,  about 
eighteen  inches,  but  occasionally  less,  and  sometimes  so 
exceedingly  long  and  the  holes  so  low  that  the  player 
was  obliged  to  extend  his  arms  to  the  utmost    Some 
had  three  holes,  others  four,  and  actual  specimens  made 
of  common  reed  have  been  found  (Wilkinson,  Arte 
Egypt,  ii,  809).    The  double  pipe  was  formed  with  two 
such  tubes,  of  equal  or  unequal  lengths,  having  a  com- 
mon mouthpiece,  and  each  played  with  the  correspond- 
ing hand.    They  were  distinguished  as  the  right  and 
left  pipes,  and  the  latter,  having  but  few  holes  and 
emitting  a  deep  sound, served  as  a  base;  the  other  had 
more  holes,  and  gave  a  sharp  sound  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat. 
xvi,  86).    This  pipe  is  still  used  in  Palestine.   The  Scot- 
tish missionary  deputation  overtook,  among  the  hills  of 
Judah,  "an  Arab  playing  with  all  his  might  upon  a 
shepherd's  pipe  made  of  two  reeds.     This  was  the  first 
time  we  had  seen  any  marks  of  joy  in  the  land"  (Nar- 
rative, p.  118).    See  Pipe. 

From  the  references  which  have  been  given  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  pipe  was,  among  the  Jews,  chiefly  conse- 
crated to  joy  and  pleasure.    So  much  was  this  the  case 
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that  in  the  time  of  Judas  Msccabsus  the  Jews  complain- 
ed "that  joy  waa  taken  from  Jacob,  and  the  pipe  with 
the  harp  (tiSupn)  ceased"  (1  Mace,  iii,  45).  It  was. par- 
ticularly used  10  enliven  the  periodical  journeys  to  Jeru- 
salem to  attend  the  great  festivals  (Isa.  xxx,  29) ;  and 
this  custom  of  accompanying  travelling  in  companies 
with  music  is  common  in  the  East  at  this  day  (Harmer, 
Obtaratt.  ii.  197;  to  which  add  Toumefort,  Voyage  du 
Levant,  iii,  189).  Atheiuens  (iv,  174)  tells  us  of  a  plain- 
tive pipe  which  was  in  use  among  the  Phoenicians.   This 


to  illusti 


ir  Snvii 


r,  fiinl- 


lute-playera  with  the  dead  daughter  of  the  ruler, 

ay,  because  the  damsel  waa  not  dead ; 

o  recognise  the  regulation  of  the  Jews 

night  be,  should  have 

at  least  two  pipes  (D^iri) 

■t   the    death    of   bis  wife 

(Lightfoot,   Hot.    tlebr,    ad 

Mall,  ix,  28).    See  Motus- 

8.  rPjbpirj,  lumpouy&k, 
is  evidently  the  Cbald.  form 
of  the  Gr.  trvpifwvia,  ren- 
dered "dulcimer"  (Din.  iii, 
6;  x,lo).  It  is  described  by 
the  rabbins  as  a  bagpipe  con- 
sisting or  two  shrill- toned 
fifes  pressed  through  a  leath- 
ern bag.  Servius,inhisCom- 
nientary  on  the  Alneid,  de- 
scribes the  igmphonia  aa  a 
oriental  Bagpipe.  „„,  of  bagpipe,  whichagreea 
with  the  representations  of  Jewish  writers.  The  bag- 
pipe  bore  the  same  name  among  the  Moors  of  Spain, 
and  it  is  still  called  in  Italy  zampoana.  The  known  an- 
tiquity of  this  instrument,  together  with  its  present  ex- 
istence in  the  East,  appear  to  confirm  tbe  reference  of 
the  jumptmjKiA  to  the  bagpipe.  Tbe  modem  Oriental 
bagpipe  is  composed  of  a  goat-akin,  usually  with  the  hair 

tbe  tail,  and  tbe  fceL  The  pipes  are  usually  made  of 
reeds,  terminated  with  lips  of  cows'  boras,  slightly 
curved.  The  entire  instrument  is  primitively  simple  in 
its  materials  and  construction.    See  Dulcimer. 

7.  There  remains  to  be  noticed  a  wind-instrument 
mentioned  along  with  the  others  in  Dan.  iii,  6  —  the 
(m^THO?,  maiAroti- 
i*o,A.V.'unute."    The 


class ;  but  whether  a 
bagpi  pe,  a  Pandean  pi  pe, 
or  a  flute-pipe,  single  or 


■    Vi      Ji'TX'r-'  i  to  determine.    All  these 

"-<7       I  I      /  identifications    have 

\      '  fo  u  n  d  supporters,  and 

~~"\  tome  have  even  inclined 

CAr^r-K      J  to  tne  °P[nioa  tn,t  '*■ 

—    '    ^^ -b  -3    S    wasofthenatureofarn- 

Egyptlsn  Double  Pipe,  nml  clop-  dimentary  wind-organ, 

uA&n^ut)  lPBr""aK'  Brfi-  «uch  as  waa  afterwards 

imitated  and  somewhat 

improved  upon  by  the  Temple  organ  before  alluded  to — 

the  mogrrphah  oif  (be  Talmud.    See  Flctk, 

III.  Imtnimenti  o/ Percussion  and  Agitation.— l.The 
most  ancient  pulsatile  instrument  mentioned  in  the 
O.  T.  is  the  7'ti,  U'*ph,  consisting  of  a  narrow  circle  or 
hoop  uf  wood  or  metal  covered  with  a  lightened  skin, 
and  struck  with  the  hand.    The  Sept.  renders  the  word 


Assyrian  Tambourine  and  Di 


I  bin  SB-re  He  ft,  British 


trie*.  The  Arab*  still  call  it  do/,  and  Ihe  Spaniards 
adttfr.  It  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  daya  of  Laban 
(Gen.  xxxi,  27),  where  our  version  haa  "  tabret  f  and 
it  waa  the  instrument  with  which  Miriam  and  the 
women  of  Israel  accompanied  and  beat  time  to  their 
song  and  dance  when  they  sang  rcsponsively  Ihe  song 
of  Moses  (Exod.  xv,  20).  Here  tbe  name  in  the  orig- 
inal is  tbe  same  as  in  Gen.  jucxi,  27,  though  tbe  render- 
ing varies  to  "timbrel."  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Job 
(xxi,  12).  Isaiah  adduces  it  as  the  instrument  of  vo- 
luptuaries, but  left  in  silence  amid  wars  and  deaolalions 
(Isa.  xxir,  8).  The  occasions  on  which  it  was  used 
were  mostly  joyful,  and  those  who  played  upon  it  were 
generally  females  (Pea.  Ixviii,  25),  as  was  the  case  among 
moat  ancient  nations,  and  is  bo  at  the  present  day  in  the 
East.  It  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  direct  connection  with 
battles  or  warlike  transactions;  but  it  is  mentioned  on 
occasions  when  it  was  more  probably  performed  on  by 


it  Egyptian  Tar 


I-ofOI 


the  timbrel  or  tambourine  still  in  use  in  Oriental  a 


...  ...igular;  *,  circular) 

and  Tabret-drnm. 

men  (aa  in  the  bringing  up  of  Ihe  ark,  1  Chron.  xiii,  8; 
in  worship,  1  Sam.  x,  5;  Psa.  cxlix,8;  ct,  4),  although 
this  is  by  no  means  certain.  It  frequently  occurs  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments  (Wilkinson,  ,inc.  tSgypf.  ii,  240). 
There  were  three  kinds,  differing,  no  doubt,  in  sound  aa 
well  as  form  I  one  waa  circular,  another  square  or  oblong, 
and  the  third  consisted  of  two  squares  separated  by  a 
bar.  They  were  all  beaten  by  Ihe  hand,  and  often  used 
as  an  accompaniment  to  Ihe  harp  and  other  instruments. 
The  imperfect  manner  of  representation  does  net  allow 

same  movable  pieces  of  metal  let  into  Ihe  wooden  frame 
which  we  find  in  the  tambourines  of  the  present  day. 
Their  presence  may,  however,  be  inferred  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  tbe  tambourine  ii  held  up  after  being 
struck}  and  we  know  that  the  Greek  instruments  were 
furnished  with  balls  nf  metal  attached  bv  short  thongs 
to  the  circular  rim  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Kgypt.  ii,  314). 
At  mourning*  for  the  dead  the  tambourine  waa  some- 
times introduced  among  the  Egyptians,  and  the  "mourn- 
ful song"  was  accompanied  by  iu  monotonous  sound. 
This  is  still  a  custom  of  Ihe  East,  and  probably  existed 
among  the  Jews.     See  Moi-uhsc. 

T lie  topAn  as  thus  sn  instrument  of  the  drum  kind;  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that,  as  other  varieties  of  the  drum, 
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some  or  [hem  much  resembling  the  drums  of  modern 
times,  were  in  UN  among  both  the  Assyrians  and  Egyp- 
tians, they  were  alto  introduced  among  the  Hebrews. 
If  to,  [hey  mint  be  included  under  the  general  name  of 
topk.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  long  drum,  very 
similar  to  the  tomtom  of  India.  It  was  about  two  feet 
or  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  was  beaten  with 
the  hand.  The  cue  was  of  wood  or  copper,  covered  at 
both  ends  with  parchment  or  leather,  and  braced  with 
cords  extended  diagonally  over  the  exterior  of  the  cyl- 
inder (tigs.  1,  2).    It  was  used  chiefly  in  war.    There 


^L 


about  two  feet  end  a  half  long  by  about  two  feet  broad, 
and  was  shaped  much  like  a  sugar-cask  (fig.  4).  It 
was  formed  of  copper,  and  covered  at  the  ends  with 
red  leather,  braced  by  catgut  strings  passing  through 
small  holes  in  its  broad  margin.  This  kind  of  drum 
was  beaten  witb  sticks.  It  does  not  appear  on  the 
monuments,  but  an  actual  specimen  was  found  in  the 
excavations  made  by  D'Athanasi  in  1038,  and  is  now 
in  the  museum  at  Paris.  Another  specie*  of  drum  is 
represented  in  the  Egyptian  paintings,  and  is  of  the 
same  kind  which  is  still  in  use  in  Egypt  and  Arabia 
under  the  name  of  the  iarnhuJca  drum.  It  is  made  of 
parchment  stretched  over  the  top  of  a  funnel-shaped 
cose  of  metal,  wood,  or  pottery.  It  is  beaten  with  the 
band,  and  when  relaxed  the  parchment  is  braced  by 
exposing  it  for  a  few  moments  to  the  sun  or  the  warmth 
of  a  fire  (rig.  3,  above).  This  kind  of  drum  claims  par- 
ticular attention  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  repre- 

bssus  (fig.  5  of  the  second  cut  under  No.  3,  below).  When 
closely  examined,  this  instrument  will  appear  to  be  the 
same  in  principle  with  our  kettle-drum,  which,  indeed, 
has  been  confessedly  derived  from  the  East,  where  other 
instruments  on  the  same  principle  are  not  wanting.  One 
of  them  (tig.  I  of  the  second  cut  under  No.  3,  below)  is 
just  the  same  as  the  instrument  we  have  derived  from 
it;  others  arc  smaller  in  various  degrees,  are  of  different 
forms,  and  are  tapped  lightly  with  the  fingers.  Such 
drum-tabrets  were  not  unknown  to  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians (fig.  3  of  the  cut  next  but  one  preceding).  The 
rabbins  speak  obscurely  of  a  sort  of  drum,  or  magrtphah, 
which  may  have  been  of  this  kind.  It  stood,  they  say, 
in  the  Temple  court,  and  was  used  to  call  the  priests  to 
prayer,  the  Lerites  to  singing,  snrt  leprous  pernor 
their  purification.  They  venture  to  add  that  its  s. 
could  be  beard  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  (Bustorf,  Lex. 
Battbm.  a.  v.  nn*1M).  Sec  Tabrkt. 
2.  "pOSD,  paamdn.  This  name  » 
with  reference  to  the  small  go] 
lobe  of  the  high-priest  (Exod,  xxviii,  88 ;  xxxix,  2A), 


which  all  versions  agree  in  rendering  "  bells,"  or  "  little 
bells.1*  These  bells  were  attached  to  the  hem  of  the 
garment,  and  were  separated  from  each  other  by  golden 
knobs,  shaped  like  pomegranates.  They  obviously  pro- 
duced their  tinkling  sound  by  striking  against  the  gold- 
en knobs  which  were  appended  near  them.  There  is 
no  trace  of  bells  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  or  in 
classical  antiquity,  and  we  call  these  such  for  want  of  a 
better  term  to  describe  sonorous  pieces  of  metal  used  in 
this  manner.    See  Heu. 

3.  The  B^sls,  Uellielim,  or  rvfosa,  mt/iillSth,  or 
S'-nbxtt,  mtttilldtfim.  In  Zech.  xiv,  20  only  is  this 
teruVrendei^"irui"— the  "bells  of  the  horses."  If 
the  words,  however,  denote  cymbals  in  other  places, 
they  cannot  well  denote  a  different  thing  here.  It  is 
true  that  camels,  and  sometimes  horses,  wear  bells  in 
the  East  at  present;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  He- 
brews hsd  something  similar,  in  the  shape  of  small 
cymbal-shaped  pieces  of  metal,  suspended  under  the 
necks  of  the  animals,  and  which  struck  against  each 
other  with  the  motions  of  the  animal.  The  Romans 
attached  metallic  pendants  of  this  kind,  called  phalarea, 
to  their  war-horses,  in  order  to  produce  a  terrific  effect 
when  shaken  by  the  rapid  motions  of  the  animals. 
These  were  certainly  not  bells,  but  might  without  any 
violent  impropriety  be  called  cymbals,  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  struck  against  each  other.  Thie  name, 
being  found  only  in  the  plural  or  dual  forms,  implies  an 
instrument  consisting  of  more  parts  than  one  and  of  not 
more  than  two.  It  is  accordingly  interpreted  by  the 
Sept.  to  mean  t0fij3a\o,  or  cymbals,  and  this  is  no 
doubt  correct.  Josephus  describes  the  two  parts  of  the 
instrument  as  JrAnria  *ni  /uyaXa  joAna  (An!,  vii, 
12,  3),  which  were  held  in  either  hand  and  dashed 
sharply  together,  yielding  a  powerful  and  penetrating 
metallic  sound.  They  are  first  mentioned  in  2  Sam. 
vi,  6,  as  used  by  direction  of  David  in  the  bringing  up 
of  the  ark;  and  in  1  Chron.  xvi,  fi  the  remarkable  fact 
is  recorded  that  when  David  organized  the  musical 
service  which  was  to  be  carried  on  before  the  ark  when 
brought  up  to  Mount  Zion,  and  "appointed  certain  of 
the  Levitts  to  thank  and  praise  the  Lord  God  of  Israel." 
while  the  rest  performed  their  office  "  with  psalteries 
and  with  harps,"  Asaph,  the  chief  musician,  or  con- 
ductor of  the  choir,  "  made  a  sound  with  cymbals."  It 
[bus  appears  that  this  was  th    " 


by  which  the 
conductor  beat  time  to  the  whole  Levitical  choir.  It 
further  appears,  from  Pea.  cl,  5, "  Praise  him  upon  the 
loud  cymbal,  praise  him  upon  the  high-sounding  cym- 
bals," that  these  cymbals,  as  used  in  the  service  of 
praise,  were  of  two  kinds,  although  the  difference  be- 
tween them  is  very  im[«rfectly  indicated  in  our  version 
of  the  passage.  The  rendering,  "  Praise  him  with  the 
clear  cymbals,  praise  him  with  the  mounding  cymbals," 
would  be  a  very  lair  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  rrrjl^ 
and  i"l3"i~F, ;  and  the  first  cymbals  alluded  to  wens  prob- 
ably finger  cymbals,  or  castanets,  which  were  small 
round  plates  of  metal  fastened  t 

upon    the    thun 
finger,  and  struck  against  each 
other  by  a  motion  of  " 
yielding    a    clear    I 
though  not  a  loud  sound;  while 
the  rt.soitndiiig  cymbals  w 
much  larger  and  more  powerful 
sort,  played  with  both  hands; 
and  this  view  is  all  the  more 
likely  to  be  correct  as  cymbals  1.  Ancient  Btjpt.Cjm. 
.if  both  kinds  ware  in  use  am ong     bals.   (BrlL  Museum.) 

><»*«£&»  "•«"";  S22"S2S?°- 

ticing  that  the  epithet  applied 
by  Paul  to  the  cymbal  in  1  Cor.  xiii,  1  is  iXaXiZov 
("without  speech"),  which  is  very  happily  selected,  in- 
asmuch as  the  music  of  such  an  instrument  was  neces- 
sarily more  nnisy  than  expressive  or  articulate.  But 
our  version,  "  tinkling,"  is  a  very  poor  equivalent  for  the 
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apostle's  word.  It  suggests  the  soudiI  of  s  null  1x41 
rather  than  the  clanging  resonance  of  the  cymbals.  It 
should  have  been  rendered  clanging  or  clothing.  The 
sound  of  these  instruments  is  very  sharp  and  piercing, 
bat  it  dues  not  belong  to  fine,  speaking,  expressive 
music.  The  Hebrew  instrument*  were  probably  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  Egyptians.  These  were  of  mixed 
metal,  apparently  bronze,  or  a  compound  of  copper  and 
silver,  and  of  a  form  exactly  resembling  those  of  mod- 
em times,  though  smaller,  being  only  seven  inches  or 
five  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  same  kind  of 
instrument  is  still  used  by 


"fi'Si 


Egypt,  and  from  them,  says  Wilkinson, "  have  been 
borrowed  the  very  small  cymbals,  played  with  the 
finger  and  thumb,  which  supply  the  place  of  castanets 
in  Ihe  almtM  dance"  (Ancient  EwpiUnu,  iii,256).  The 
modern  Castanet,  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Moors,  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  same  source.     See  Cymbal. 

.  This  instrument  is  only  once 
;s  Sam.  vi,  51,  where  it  stands 
next  before  cymbals  in  an  enumeration  of  several  in- 
struments, and  is  strangely  translated  cornets  in  out 
version.  It  is  singular  that  the  example  of  the  Vulg. 
which  readers  by  the  Latin  tittra,  was  not  followed  by 
oar  translators  in  this  instance,  especially  ss  the 
Biology  of  the  name  (red.  5  M,  to  ihoir)  suggests  that 
it  was  an  Bufrvsunf  of  agitation  which  was  denoted, 
the  Greek  attorns  having  an  analogous  derivation  from 
atiiii.  It  was  generally  from  eight  to  sixteen  or  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  entirely  of  bronze  or  copper;  movable 
rings  and  ban  of  the  same  metal  being  inserted  in  the 
frame,  by  the  sharp  impact  of  which  upon  the  frame, 
when  shaken  in  the  band,  a  piercing  metallic  sound  was 
produced.  It  was  sometimes  inlaid  with  silver,  gilt,  or 
otherwise  ornamented,  and  the  rings  were  frequently 
is,  or  simply  bent  at  each  end  to 


deposited  in  the  British,  Berlin,  and  other  mu- 
seums (Wilkinson,  Anc  Egypt,  i,  131-183).  They  are 
mostly  furnished  with  sacred  symbols,  and  were  chiefly 
need  by  the  priests  and  priestesses  in  the  ceremonies  of 
religion,  particularly  in  those  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Isis  (Hut.  It  Itid.  c  68 ;  Juven.  xiii,  03 ;  Jsblou- 
sky,  Oputc.  i,306).  Instruments  of  the  same  rude  prin- 
ciple, though  different  form,  are  still  in  use  in  the  mili- 
tary music  of  some  modern  nations. 

5.  B"53",b;j,  tholiihin.    This  instrument  is  only  once 


sb.  a 


u;  inn  wumen  of  Israel  when  they  came  out 
ing  Saul  and  David.  Our  translators  render 
vaguely  "  instruments  of  music,"  but  insert  in  the  mar- 
gin "  three-stringed  instruments."  The  word  more  prob- 
ably denoted  an  instrument  with  rkrtt  tidn;  and  as 
some  harps  were  of  that  shape,  it  may  probably  have 
meant  such  harps.  (See  above,  under  ietaor.)  We 
insert  the  name  in  this  place  because  it  is  generally 
thought  by  recent  scholars  that  it  meant  what  is  under- 
stood by  a  triaaglt,  an  instrument  of  percussion  which 
Atherueus  (Dtijmoi.  iv,  175)  says  was  derived  from 
Syria.  If  so,  it  wss  possibly  in  use  among  the  He- 
brews, and  may  have  been  the  instrument  referred  to 
in  1  Sam.  xviii,  6.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  figure 
of  such  an  instrument  of  percussion  has  been  found  on 
any  of  the  monuments  either  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  or 
Greece.  Like  the  cymbals  and  sistra,  it  is  still  in  use 
in  military  music,  especially  in  the  Turkish  army. 

6.  The  word  "  dance"  is  used  in  the  A.V.  for  the  Heb. 
term  madot,  Sine,  a  musical  instrument  of  percussion, 
supposed  to  have  been  used  by  tbe  Hebrews  at  an  early 
period  of  their  history.  Some  modern  lexicographers, 
who  regard  macAol  as  synonymous  with  rol-iM,  "lipl 
(Eccles,  iii,  41,  restrict  its  meaning  to  the  exercise  or 
amusement  of  dancing;  but  according  to  many  scholars 
it  also  signifies  a  musical  instrument  used  for  accompa- 
nying the  dance,  which  the  Hebrews  therefore  called 
by  the  same  name  as  the  dance  itself.  The  Sept,  gen- 
erally renders  much/it  by  x°P°f<  "  dancing ;"  occasion- 
ally, however,  it  gives  s  different  meaning,  as  in  Pse. 
xxx,  11  (Heb.  Bible,  ver.  12),  where  it  is  translated 
Xnpo,  "joy,"  and  in  Jer.  xxxi,4  and  14,  where  it  is  ren- 
dered luvnyiiytj,  "  assembly,"  The  Shemilic  versions 
of  the  O.  T.  almost  invariably  interpret  the  word  as  a 
musical  instrument.  On  the  joyous  occasion  when  the 
Israelites  escaped  from  their  Egyptian  pursuers,  and 
reached  the  Arabian  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  in  safety,  Mir- 
iam is  represented  as  going  forth  striking  the  E]Fl,  and  fol- 
lowed by  her  sisters  in  faith,  who  join  in  "with  timbrels 
and  dances"  (Kxod.  xv,  3D).  Here  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage seems  to  be,  agreeably  to  the  A.  V.,  that  the  Hebrew 
women  came  forth  to  dance,  slid  to  aceomneiiy  their 
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dance  by  a  performance  on  timbrel*;  and  this  is  the 
view  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  Latin  and  English 
commentators.  Parkhurst  and  Adam  Clarke  do  not 
share  this  opinion :  according  to  the  former,  mackdl  is 
4  some  fistular  wind-instrument  of  music,  with  holes,  as 
a  flute,  pipe,  or  fife,  from  bn,  to  make  a  hole  or  open- 
ing;" and  the  latter  says,  "I  know  no  place  in  the  Bible 
where  macMl  and  maehalath  mean  dance  of  any  kind — 
they  constantly  signify  some  kind  of  pipe."  The  Tar- 
gumists  very  frequently  render  machdl  as  a  musical  in- 
strument. In  Exod.  xv,  20,  Onkelos  gives  for  maehalath 
the  Aramaic  word  "plan,  which  is  precisely  the  same 
employed  by  him  in  Gen.  xxi,  27  for  kinndr  (A.  V. 
"  harp").  The  Arabic  version  has  for  machdl  in  most 
places  tablun,  pL  tubulun,  translated  by  Freytag,  in  his 
Arabic  Lexicon,  "a  drum  with  either  one  or  two  faces ;" 
and  the  word  Marram  (Judg.  xi,  84,  A.V.  "and  with 
dances")  is  rendered  by  maim,  "songs."  Gesenius, 
Furst,  and  others  adopt  for  the  most  part  the  Sept. 
rendering;  but  Bosenmuller,  in  his  commentary  on 
Exod.  xv,  20,  observes  that,  on  comparing  the  passages 
in  Judg.  xi,  34;  1  Sam.  xviii,  6;  and  Jer.  xxxi,  4,  and 
assigning  a  rational  exegesis  to  their  contexts,  machdl 
must  mean  in  these  instances  some  musical  instrument, 
probably  of  the  flute  kind,  and  principally  played  on  by 
women. 

In  the  grand  hallelujah  psalm  (cl)  which  closes  that 
magnificent  collection,  the  sacred  poet  exhorts  mankind 
to  praise  Jehovah  in  his  sanctuary  with  all  kinds  of 
music;  and  among  the  instruments  mentioned  at  the 
3d,  4th,  and  5th  verses  is  found  machdl,  which  cannot 
here  be  consistently  rendered  in  the  sense  of  dancing. 
Joel  Brill,  whose  second  preface  (FTOV)  PlB*lpri)  to 
Mendelssohn's  Psalms  contains  the  best  treatise  extant 
on  the  musical  instruments  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  remarks :  "  It  is  evident  from  the  passage, '  Praise 
him  with  the  toph  and  the  machol,1  that  machol  must 
mean  here  some  musical  instrument,  and  this  is  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  scholars."  Mendelssohn  de- 
rives machol  from  ilbn,  "  hollow,"  on  account  of  its 
shape ;  and  the  author  of  Shilte  Haggibborim  denomi- 
nates it  CHBO^O,  which  he  probably  intends  for  «- 
Sapa,  rather  than  sistrutn.  Some  modem  critics  con- 
sider maehalath  the  same  with  machol,  Gesenius,  how- 
ever, translates  the  latter  "dancing,"  while  the  former 
he  renders  "  a  stringed  instrument,"  from  the  root  bbrl, 
"to  sing." 

The  musical  instrument  used  as  an  accompaniment 
to  dancing  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  made  of 
metal,  open  like  a  ring:  it  had  many  small  bells  attached 
to  its  border,  and  was  played  at  weddings  and  merry- 
makings by  women,  who  accompanied  it  with  the  voice. 
According  to  the  author  of  Shilte  Haggibborim,  the  ma- 

cholh&d  tinkling  metal  plates 
fastened  on  wires,  at  inter- 
vals, within  the  circle  that 
formed  the  instrument,  like 
the  modern  tambourine;  ac- 
cording to  others,  a  similar 
instrument,  also  formed  of  a 
circular  piece  of  metal  or 
wood,  but  furnished  with  a 
Musical  Instruments    oc-  handle,  which  the  performer 
companviiie  the  dance,  might  so  manage  as  to  set  in 
(Mendelssohn.)  mQtion  ^venl  ring8  ^ 

on  a  metal  bar,  passing  from  one  side  of  the  instrument 
to  the  other,  the  waving  of  which  produced  a  loud, 
merry  sound.    See  Dance. 

IV.  The  following  arc  general  or  miscellaneous  terms : 
1.  TJFPT,  dachavdn,  Ohald.,  rendered  "  instruments  of 
music"  in  Dan.  vi,  18.  The  margin  gives  ''or  table, 
perhaps  lit.  concubines?  The  last-mentioned  rendering 
is  that  approved  by  Gesenius,  and  seems  most  probable. 
The  translation, "  instruments  of  music,"  seems  to  have 


originated  with  the  Jewish  commentators,  R.  Nathan, 
R.  Levi,  and  Aben-Ezra,  among  others,  who  represent 
the  word  by  the  Hebrew  neginoth,  that  is,  stringed  in- 
struments which  were  played  by  being  struck  with  the 
hand  or  the  plectrum. 

2.  tWD,  shidd&h,  is  found  only  in  one  very  obscure 
passage  (Eccles.  ii.  8),  "  I  gat  me  men-singers  and  wom- 
en-singers, and  the  delights  of  the  sons  of  men,  musical 
instruments,  and  that  of  all  sorts"  (ni^OJ  MTO,  skid- 
dah  ve-skiddoUi).  The  words  thus  rendered  have  re- 
ceived a  great  variety  of  meanings.  They  are  trans- 
lated "drinking-vessels"  by  Aquila  and  the  Vulgate; 
"cup-bearers"  by  the  Sept,  Peshito-Syriac,  Jerome, 
and  the  Arabic  version;  "  baths"  by  the  Chaldee;  and 
"  musical  instruments "  by  David  Kimchi,  followed  by 
Luther  and  the  A.  V.,  as  well  as  by  many  commenta- 
tors. By  others  they  are  supposed  to  refer  to  the  wom- 
en of  the  royal  harem.  But  the  most  probable  inter- 
pretation to  be  put  upon  them  is  that  suggested  by  the 
usage  of  the  Talmud,  where  rWO,  shidah,  denotes  a 
"palanquin"  or  "litter"  for  women.  The  whole  ques- 
tion is  discussed  in  Gesenius's  Thesaurus,  p.  1865. 

V.  Literature, — On  the  general  subject  of  the  music 
and  musical  instruments  of  the  Israelites,  see  Martini, 
Storia  delta  Musica  (Bologna,  1757),  i,  4  sq. ;  Burney, 
General  Hist,  of  Music  (Lend.  1776),  i,  217  sq. ;  Schrfr- 
ter,  De  Musica  Davidica  (Dread.  1716) ;  Hawkins,  Hist, 
of  Music;  Forkel.  Gesch.  der  Musik,  i,  99  sq. ;  Calmet, 
Dissert,  sur  la  Musique  des  Hebreux,  annexed  to  his 
Commentary  on  the  Psalms;  Bedford,  Temple  Music 
(Bristol,  1706);  Pfeiffer,  Ueber  die  Musik  der  Alien 
ffebr.  (ErL  1799 ;  transL  in  the  Amer.  Bible  Repository, 
1835);  Saalschutz,  Form  der  Hebr.  Poesie,  p.  329  sq.; 
also  Gesch.  und  WUrdigung  d.  Musik  bei  den  Hebr.  (BerL 
1829) ;  Harenberg,  Comm.  de  Re  Musica  Vetus.  in  Misc. 
Lips,  ix,  218  sq. ;  Sonne,  De  Musica  Jwksor.  in  sacris 
(Ham.  1724);  Tal,  Dicht  Sing  und  Spielkunst  bes.  der 
Hebr.  (Frankf.  1706) ;  Jahn,  Bibliscke  A  rchaologie ;  Re- 
land,  De  Spoliis  Temp.  Hieros. ;  Anton,  Die  Melodic 
u.  Harmonic  der  Alt,  Hebr.  in  Paulus,  .V.  Repert.  i,  160 
sq. ;  ii,  80  sq. ;  iii,  I  sq. ;  Shilte  Haggitborim,  in  Ugolini 
Thesaur.  vol.  xxxii;  Contant,  Traits  sur  la  Poesie  et 
la  Musique  des  Hebreux  (Paris,  1781) ;  Beck,  De  accen- 
tuum  Hebr.  in  Mencken,  Thesaur.  p.  563  sq. ;  Abicht, 
Vindicia  accentuum  (Lips.  1713);  Kxcellentia  musica 
antiq.  Hebr.  (Munich,  1718)  ;  Schneider,  BtbL-gesch, 
DarsteUung  d.  Hebr.  Musik  (Bonn,  1834) ;  De  Wette, 
Commentar.  uber  die  Psalmen ;  Rosellini,  Monumenti  deW 
Egitto;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyptians;  Villoteau,  Sur  la 
Musique  des  Oricntaux,  in  Dcscript.  de  VEgypte;  Lady 
M.  W.  Montague,  Letters;  Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie; 
Tournefort,  Voyage  au  Levant;  Niebuhr,  Reisebeschrei- 
bung;  Russell,  Nat,  Hist,  of  Aleppo;  Lane,  Modern 
Egyptians,  ii,  69  sq.;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book;  En* 
gel,  Music  of  the  most  Ancient  Nations  (Lond.  1864) ; 
Hutchinson,  Music  of  the  Bible  (Boat.  1863). 

Musloian,  Chief  (TIStiB,  menatstse'ach,  i.  e.  the 
most  conspicuous,  L  q.  leader),  an  officer  indicated  in 
the  titles  of  many  (53)  of  the  Psalms  and  in  Hab.  iii, 
10,  and  to  be  interpreted,  according  to  Kimchi,  Rashi, 
Aben-Ezra,  and  many  other  authorities,  the  precentor 
of  the  Levitical  choir  or  orchestra  in  the  Temple.  In 
one  late  instance  the  name  of  this  officer  seems  to  be  in- 
dicated (I  Chron.  xv,  21) ;  but  the  first  who  held  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Jeduthun,  in  connection  with  his 
three  brothers  (1  Chron.  xvi,  41,  etc.);  and  the  office 
seems  to  have  been  hereditary  in  the  family  (1  Chron. 
xvi,  1,  3),  or  else  the  name  Jeduthun  became  a  patro- 
nymic title  for  the  incumbents  afterwards  (2  Chron. 
xxxv,  15).  In  this  capacity  Jeduthun's  "office  wan 
generally  to  preside  over  the  music  of  the  Temple  ser- 
vice, consisting  of  the  nebel,  or  nablium,  the  kinnor,  or 
harp,  and  the  cymbals,  together  with  the  human  voice 
(the  trumpets  being  confined  to  the  priests).  But  his 
peculiar  part,  as  well  as  that  of  his  two  colleagues.  He- 
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man  and  Asaph,  was  '  to  sound  with  cymbals  of  brass,' 
while  the  others  played  on  the  nablium  and  the  harp. 
This  appointment  to  the  office  was  by  election  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Levites  (C^b)  at  David's  command,  each 
of  the  three  divisions  probably  choosing  one.  The  first 
occasion  of  Jeduthun's  ministering  was  when  David 
brought  up  the  ark  to  Jerusalem.  He  then  took  his 
place  in  the  procession,  and  played  on  the  cymbals. 
But  when  the  division  of  the  Levitical  services  took 
place,  owing  to  the  tabernacle  being  at  Gibeon  and  the 
ark  at  Jerusalem,  while  Asaph  and  his  brethren  were 
appointed  to  minister  before  the  ark,  it  fell  to  Jeduthun 
and  Heman  to  be  located  with  Zadok  the  priest,  to  give 
thanks  '  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  in  the  high- 
place  that  was  at  Gibeon,'  still  by  playing  the  cymbals 
in  accompaniment  to  the  other  musical  instruments 
(comp.  Psa.  cl,  5).  In  the  account  of  Josiah's  Passover 
in  2  Chron.  xxxv  reference  is  made  to  the  singing  as 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  made 
by  David,  and  by  persons  representing  Asaph,  Heman, 
and  Jeduthun,  the  king's  seer  (^Bn  ^jfH).  See  He- 
mam.  Perhaps  the  phrase  rather  means  the  king's  ad- 
viser  in  matters  connected  with  the  musical  service. 
The  triple  division  of  the  Levitical  musicians  seems  to 
have  lasted  as  long  as  the  Temple,  and  each  appears  to 
have  been  called  after  its  respective  leader.  At  the 
dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple,  'the  Levites  which 
were  the  singers,  all  of  them  of  Asaph,  of  Heman,  of 
Jeduthun,'  performed  their  proper  part.  In  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  again,  we  find  the  sons  of  Asaph,  the  sons 
of  Heman,  and  the  sons  of  Jeduthun,  taking  their  part 
in  purifying  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  xxix,  13, 14) ;  they 
are  mentioned  in  Josiah's  reign,  and  so  late  as  in  Nehe- 
miah's  time  we  still  find  descendants  of  Jeduthun  em- 
ployed about  the  singing  (Neh.  xi,  17)  "  (Smith).  See 
Jeduthun. 

Musimoes,  festivals  celebrated  in  honor  of  the 
dead  among  the  native  tribes  of  Central  Africa.  See 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  603. 

Musius,  Cornelius,  an  eminent  Dutch  scholar  of 
Roman  Catholic  proclivities,  was  born  at  Delft  in  1503. 
He  flourished  as  pastor  of  St.  Agatha  during  the  contest 
between  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  Spanish  throne 
for  the  possession  of  the  Netherlands.  He  was  equally 
esteemed  for  his  learning  and  for  his  amiable  qualities, 
when,  on  account  of  his  religious  faith,  he  was  put  to 
the  torture,  which  caused  his  death  in  1575,  by  De  la 
Marck.  The  Romanists  have  charged  the  wicked  deed 
to  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  Reformed  friends.  This, 
however,  is  cruel  and  unjust  The  prince  himself,  who 
highly  esteemed  Musius,  shed  many  tears  when  he 
heard  of  the  atrocious  deed,  and  while  the  Estates  of 
Holland  were  aroused  to  an  indignation  scarcely  con- 
trollable, De  la  Marck  was  obliged  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, notwithstanding  his  powerful  connections.  Mu- 
sius wrote  several  religious  poems,  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  elegance  and  purity  of  style.  See  Brandt,  G'esch. 
der  Ref.  x,  538-540;  Hoofd,  De  Neederkmdsche  Histo- 
ric, vii,  281  sq. ;  Motley,  Hist,  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  ii,  474,  475. 

Musonius  Ruftis,  Caius,  a  Stoic  philosopher  of 
the  1st  century  of  the  Christian  ana,  is  mentioned  with 
praise  by  Tacitus  {Arm.  xiv,  59),  and  also  by  Pliny  the 
younger,  Philostratus,  Themistius,  and  others.  He  was 
a  native  of  Volsinii,  in  Etruria,  and  belonged  to  the 
equestrian  order.  He  was  a  friend  of  Thrasea  Pectus, 
Barea  Soranus,  Rubellius  Plautus,  and  other  Stoics,  who 
were  the  victims  of  Nero's  suspicion  and  cruelty.  Mu- 
sonius  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Gyaros  in  A.D.  66, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  been  visited  by  many  Greeks 
for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  his  lessons.  Being  re- 
called by  Galba  after  Nero's  death,  he  lived  at  Rome 
under  Vespasian,  who  excepted  him  from  the  sentence 
of  exile  pronounced  by  that  prince  against  the  Stoic 
philosophers.  This  scanty  information  is  all  that  we 
have  concerning  the  biography  of  Mueonius    Rufus 


(Nieuwland,  Dissertatio  de  Musonio  Rufo,  Philosopho 
Stoico).  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned,  but 
he  was  not  alive  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  Pliny 
speaks  of  his  son,  Artemidorus.  Musonius  wrote  vari- 
ous philosophical  works,  which  are  spoken  of  by  Suidas 
as  Xoyoi  Stafopoi  <f>i\o<ro<pia<;  ixofitvoi.  He  reduced 
philosophy  to  the  simplest  moral  teachings.  One  of 
his  finest  sayings  is:  "If  thou  doest  good  painfully, 
thy  pain  is  transient,  but  the  good  will  endure ;  if  thou 
doest  evil  with  pleasure,  the  pleasure  will  be  transient, 
but  the  evil  will  endure."  Fragments  of  his  works  are 
found  in  Stobseus,  and  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished, with  the  above  dissertation  and  copious  notes, 
under  the  title  of  C.  Musonii  Rufi,  Philosophi  Stoici, 
Reliquia,  et  Apophthegmata,  cum  Atmotationt,  edidit  T. 
Venhuizen  Peerlkamp,  Conrector  Gymnasii  Harlemetuis 
(Haarlem,  1822,  8vo).  These  fragments  of  Musonius 
are  full  of  the  purest  morality  and  wisdom.  See  Fabri- 
cius,  Bibl.  Graca,  iii,  566  sq. ;  Bitter  and  Preller,  Histo- 
ria  Philosophise,  p.  438-441 ;  Ueberweg,  Hist.  Philosophy 
i,  185, 190;  English  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Smith,  Did.  of  Gr. 
and  Rom.  Biogr.  and  Mythol.  a,  v.  Rufus ;  Lardner,  Works 
(see  Index  in  vol.  x). 

Musorites,  a  superstitious  sect  of  Jews,  who  are 
said  to  have  reverenced  rats  and  mice.  The  origin  of 
this  peculiarity  is  to  be  found  in  an  event  which  is  nar- 
rated in  1  Sam.  vL  The  Philistines  had  taken  away 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  detained  it  in  their  countrv 
seven  months,  during  which  time  the  Lord  in  anger 
sent  a  plague  of  mice,  which  destroyed  the  fruits  of  the 
ground.  Under  the  dread  inspired  by  this  divine  judg- 
ment upon  their  land  they  restored  the  ark,  and  by  the 
advice  of  their  priests  and  diviners  they  prepared  as  a 
trespass-offering  to  the  God  of  Israel  five  golden  emer- 
ods  and  five  golden  mice.  Perverting  the  solemn  inci- 
dent of  O.-T.  history,  the  sect  seems  to  have  entertained 
a  superstitious  veneration  for  mice  and  rats.  See  Gard- 
ner, Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  499. 

Muspel(l)  or  Muspel(l)heim  is,  in  Norse  my- 
thology, the  world  of  light  and  heat,  situated  in  the 
south  part  of  the  universe;  Niflheim,  the  habitation  of 
mist  and  cold,  being  situated  in  the  north.  The  inhab- 
itants of  this  world  are  called  "the  sons  of  Muspell," 
among  whom  Sturt  or  Surtur  is  chief,  and  the  ruler  of 
Muspellheim,  who  sits  on  its  borders  bearing  a  flaming 
falchion,  and  at  the  end  of  the  world  he  shall  issue  forth 
to  combat,  and  shall  vanquish  all  the  gods,  and  consume 
the  universe  with  fire.  See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
World,  p.  504. 

Musserin  is  the  name  given  to  a  sect  of  atheists 
in  Turkey.  The  word  signifies  those  who  keep  a  se- 
cret, faom  the  verb  aserra,  to  conceal  Their  secret  is 
flatly  to  deny  a  deity.  Many  of  the  cadis  and  other 
educated  classes  in  Turkey  are  believed  to  be  Musserin. 
But  mainly  they  are  Christian  renegades,  who,  having 
for  pecuniary  reasons  abjured  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
seek  refuge  in  blank  atheism,  under  a  public  profession 
of  Mohammedanism. 

Muiso,  Cornelius,  a  famous  Italian  pulpit  orator, 
was  born  at  Placentia  in  1511,  and,  alter  entering  holy 
orders,  rose  rapidly  to  distinction  in  the  Church.  He 
was  made  bishop  of  Bertinoro,  then  of  Bitonto,  towards 
the  close  of  the  16th  century.  He  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
popular  favor  to  an  unusual  degree,  for  medals  were 
struck  in  his  honor,  and  other  distinctions  of  like  char- 
acter were  paid  him.  He  died  at  Rome  Jan.  9, 1574. 
He  is  the  author  of  Sermons  on  the  Creed  (Venice,  1590, 
4to).  See  Bayle,  Hist.  Diet.  a.  v. ;  Gen.  Biog.  Diet,  xi, 
154 ;  Musso,  Vita  di  Cornelio  Musso  (1586) ;  Blackwood, 
1869,  i,  211 ;  Wessenberg,  Die  Grosstn  Kirchencersamm- 
lungen  d.  15  u.  16  Jahrh.  iii,  160, 161. 

Mussulman  or  Mosldman  (from  Arab.  Salama), 
the  proper  term  for  a  Mohammedan.  The  word  is 
equivalent  to  Moslem  (q.  v.),  of  which  it  is,  properly 


11  Fenian  fashion  far  the 
kIlI  that  this  Arabic  plural 


our  word  iwu,  and  ihit  a  further  English  plural  in  mm 
is  both  barbarous  and  absurd. 

Muatapha  (i.  e,  the  chotta  ew)  is  the  name  by 
which  Mohammedan  tradition  designates  the  greatest 
or  their  prophets.    See  Mohammed. 

Muaturd  (a-is-um,  Hate  xiii,  31;  xvii,  20;  Mark 
iv,  81;  Luke  xiii,  19;  xvli,  6;  in  Talmudic  Chaldec 
bl^n.  chardai,  Mishna,  Shabb.  XX,  2,  from  the  Syrtac 
ekardol,),  a  well-known  pod-bearing  shrub-like  plant 
(genus  Siaapit,  of  thirteen  species,  live  of  whieh  are  in- 
digenous in  Egypt,  Drtrript.  de  ttigypte,  six,  96)  that 

the  seed,  whieh  ia  employed  aa  ■  condiment,  being  usu- 
ally of  the  two  kinds,  the  black  and  the  white  (see 
Patng  Coclopadia,  a.  t.  Sinapis).  The  Jews  likewise 
cultivated  muslard  in  their  gardens  (Mishna,  MaaKr. 
iv,  C).  The  round  kernel*  (.Matt,  xiii,  31 ;  xvii,  20), 
which  were  used  also  by  the  ancients  as  a  spice  (Pliny, 
xix,  M),  passed  in  Jewish  phrase  aa  an  emblem  for  a 
small,  insignificant  object  ( Bux  torf,  Ux,  Tuim.  cuL  822) ; 
being  the  smallest  seed  commonly  gathered  in  Pales- 
tine, although  not  literally  the  most  diminutive  known. 
"The  Lord  in  his  popular  teaching,"  says  Trench  (Antes 
on  Parabla,  p.  108),  "adhered to  the  popular  language" 
(see  also  the  Koran,  Sur.  31).  The  statements  in  Matt. 
xiii,  32,  that  when  fully  grown  it  is  the  greatest  of 
plants,  and  becomes  a  tree  under  which  the  fowls  may 
And  shelter,  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  a  larger 
growth  than  ordinary  in  Western  countries  (see  Mar- 
grave, HUt.  naf.  Bratil.  p.  291 ;  Iljuhin,  /list.  Plant,  ii, 
855)  i  but  is  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  the  Tal- 
mudists,  one  of  whom  describes  it  as  a  tree  of  whieh  the 
wood  was  sufficient  to  cover  a  potter's  shed  (Talm.  Hi- 
eros.  Peak,  vii,  4),  and  another  says  that  he  was  wont 
to  climb  into  it,  as  men  climb  into  a  fig-tree  (ib,  Kttu- 
bolh,  fol.  iii,  2;  comp.  Rosenm  tiller,  Alttrtk.  iv,  105). 
Mr.  Buckham  (On  the  Mnttard-trte  of  Ae  Scriptirti, 
1829)  cites  the  following  from  Alonio  de  Orvallo's  Trar- 
eU  in.  Chili  (aa  given  in  Awnshaw  and  Churchill's  Col- 
lection): "The  muaUrd-plant  thrives  so  rapidly  that  it 
is  as  big  aa  one's  arm,  and  so  high  and  thick  that  it 
looks  like  a  tree.  1  have  travelled  many  leagues  through 
mustard-graves  which  were  taller  than  horse  and  man; 
and  the  birds  built  their  nests  in  tbem  as  the  Gospel 
of  Irby  and  Manglea  has 
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'ii,  150),  that  they  found  the  mustard-plant 
(i'inopii  nigra)  growing  wild  between  Beisan  and  Ajluu 
a*  high  a*  their  horses'  heads.  (See  further  in  Celaii 
Hierobot.  ii,  253  aq. ;  Billerbeck,  Flora  dan,  p.  172.) 
Prof.  Hackett  states  that  he  waa  fur  a  long  time  disap- 
pointed in  his  search  for  any  specimens  of  the  mustard 
answering  to  the  requirements  of  the  above  texts  of 
Scripture;  but  that  while  on  his  way  across  the  plain 
of  Akka,  towards  Carme],  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing a  little  forest-like  field  of  these  plants,  in  full  Illus- 
ion], from  six  to  nine  feet  in  height,  with  branches  from 
each  side  of  a  trunk  an  inch  or  more  thick :  and  that  he 
actually  witnessed  the  alighting  of  birds  upon  the  stems 
(lUuitra.  of  Script,  p.  124).  Or.  Thomson  also  (The 
Land  and  the  Boot,  ii,  100)  says  that  he  has  seen  the 
wild  muslard  on  the  rich  plain  of  Akkar  as  tail  as  the 

Even  these  descriptions,  however,  seem  hardly  to 
come  up  to  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  plant  in  ques- 
tion. Hence  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Royle  (in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  March  16, 1844) 
has  been  preferred,  who  shows  that  there  is  a  plant  still 
known  in  the  East  by  the  name  of  lhardal  (which  cor- 
responds to  the  rabbinical  title,  and  is  indeed  the  mod- 
em Arabic  for  "  mustard"), growing  near  Jerusalem,  but 
most  abundantly  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  round 
the  sea  of  Tiberias;  its  seed  being  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute Tor  mustard.  The  plant  is  the  Salcadnra  Pertica 
of  Linnssua  (the  Cimu  arborta  of  Forokat),  a  large 
shrub,  or  tree  of  moderate  size,  a  native  of  the  hot  and 
dry  parts  of  India,  of  Persia,  and  of  Arabia.  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh (/Tor.  Ind,  i,  389  sq.)  describes  the  berries  as 
much  smaller  than  a  grain  of  black  pepper,  having  a 
strong  aromatic  smell,  and  a  taste  much  like  that  of 
garden  cresses.  The  plant  has  a  small  seed,  which  pro- 
duces alargo  tree  with  numcrouabranchea,  in  which  the 
birds  of  the  air  may  take  shelter.  It  is  probably  the 
tree  whieh  Irby  and  Mangles  themselves  suppose  to  be 
the  mustard-tree  of  Scripture,  rather  than  the  ordinary 
shrub.  They  met  with  it  while  advancing  towards  Ke- 
rak,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
bore  its  fruit  in  bunches  resembling  the  currant;  and 
the  seeds  had  a  pleasant,  though  strongly  aromatic 
taste,  nearly  resembling  mustard.  A  specimen  of  the 
tree  had  been  brought  home  by  Mr.  W.  Barker,  and  it 
had  been  ascertained  by  Messrs.  Don  and  Lambert  la 
■   -  both  had 
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written  against  its  claim  to  be  the  mustard-tree  of 
Scripture,  while  Mr.  Frost,  hearing  a  conversation  on 
the  subject,  had  supposed  the  tree  to  be  a  Phytolacca, 
and  had  hence  maintained  it  to  be  the  mustard-tree  of 
Scripture,  but  without  adducing  proofs  of  any  kind  (Re- 
marks on  the  Mustard-tree  of  the  N.  T.  [Lond.  1827]; 
Bulletin  des  sciences  not.  Mai,  1826,  p.  74 ;  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  ut  Bup.). 

On  the  other  hand,  "Hiller,  Celsius,  Rosenmnller, 
who  all  studied  the  botany  of  the  Bible,  and  older  writ- 
ers, such  as  Erasmus,  Zezerus,  Grotius,  are  content  to 
believe  that  some  common  mustard-plant  is  the  plant 
of  the  parable.  The  objection  commonly  made  against 
any  Sinapis  is  that  the  seed  grew  into '  a  tree*  (ckvtipov), 
or,  as  Luke  has  it, * a  great  tree*  (Sivdpov  fiiya),  in  the 
branches  of  which  the  fowls  of  the  air  are  said  to  come 
and  lodge.  Now,  in  answer  to  the  above  objection,  it 
is  urged  with  great  truth  that  the  expression  is  figura- 
tive and  Oriental,  and  that  in  a  proverbial  simile  no  lit- 
eral accuracy  is  to  be  expected ;  it  is  an  error,  for  which 
the  language  of  Scripture  is  not  accountable,  to  assert, 
as  Dr.  Royle  and  some  others  have  done,  that  the  pas- 
sage implies  that  birds  *  built  their  nests'  in  the  tree; 
the  Greek  word  Karaoitnvota  has  no  such  meaning,  the 
word  merely  means  '  to  settle  or  rest  upon*  anything  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  the  birds  came, ( insidendi  et 
versandi  causa,'  as  Hiller  (Hierophyt.  ii,  63)  explains 
the  phrase ;  nor  is  there  any  occasion  to  suppose  that 
the  expression  '  fowls  of  the  air'  denotes  any  other  than 
the  smaller  msessorial  kinds — linnets,  finches,  etc. — and 
not  the  *  aquatic  fowls  by  the  lake-side,  or  partridges 
and  pigeons  hovering  over  the  rich  plain  of  Geneaa- 
reth'  which  Prof.  Stanley  (S.  and  P.  p.  427)  recognises 
as  *  the  birds  that  came  and  devoured  the  seed  by  the 
way-side' — for  the  larger  birds  are  wild  and  avoid  the 
way-side — or  as  those  *  which  took  refuge  in  the  spread- 
ing branches  of  the  mustard-tree.'  Hitter's  explanation 
is  probably  the  correct  one;  that  the  birds  came  and 
settled  on  the  mustard-plant  for  the  sake  of  the  seed,  of 
which  they  are  very  fond.  Again,  whatever  the  aivaxt 
may  be,  it  is  expressly  said  to  be  an  herb,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, *  a  garden  herb'  (\a\avov,  olus).  As  to  the  plant 
being  called  a  '  tree'  or  a  *  great  tree,'  the  expression  is 
not  only  an  Oriental  one,  but  it  is  clearly  spoken  with 
reference  to  some  other  thing ;  the  oivairi,  with  respect 
to  the  other  herbs  of  the  garden,  may,  considering  the 
size  to  which  it  grows,  justly  be  called  (a  great  tree,1 
though,  of  course,  with  respect  to  trees  properly  so 
named,  it  could  not  be  called  one  at  att.  I^ow  it  is 
clear  from  Scripture  that  the  eivairi  was  cultivated  in 
our  Lord's  time,  the  seed  a  '  man  took  and  sowed  in  his 
field;'  Luke  says,  'cast  into  his  garden:'  if,  then,  the 
wild  plant  on  the  rich  plain  of  Akkar  grows  as  high  as 
a  man  on  horseback,  it  might  attain  to  the  same  or  a 
greater  height  when  in  a  cultivated  garden ;  and  if,  as 
lady  Callcott  has  observed,  we  take  into  account  the 
very  low  plants  and  shrubs  upon  which  birds  often 
roost,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  some  common  mus- 
tard-plant is  able  to  fulfil  all  the  scriptural  demands. 
As  to  the  story  of  the  rabbi  Simeon  ben-Calaphtha  hav- 
ing in  his  garden  a  mustard-plant  into  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  climb  as  men  climb  into  a  fig-tree,  it  can 
only  be  taken  for  what  Talmudical  statements  gener- 
ally are  worth,  and  must  be  quite  insufficient  to  afford 
grounds  for  any  argument.  But  it  may  be  asked,  Why 
not  accept  the  explanation  that  the  Salvadora  Persica 
is  the  tree  denoted? — a  tree  which  will  literally  meet 
all  the  demands  of  the  parable.  Because,  we  answer, 
where  the  commonly  received  opinion  can  be  shown  to 
be  in  full  accordance  with  the  scriptural  allusions,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it ;  and  again,  be- 
cause at  present  we  know  nothing  certain  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  Salvadora  Persica  in  Palestine,  except 
that  it  occurs  in  the  small  tropical  low  valley  of  Engedi, 
near  the  Dead  Sea,  whence  Dr.  Hooker  saw  specimens, 
but  it  is  evidently  of  rare  occurrence.  Mr.  Ameuny 
says  he  had  seen  it  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 


near  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  Damascus;  but  this  state- 
ment is  certainlv  erroneous.  We  know  from  Plinv,  Di- 
oscorides,  and  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  that 
mustard-seeds  were  much  valued,  and  were  used  as  a 
condiment;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Jews  of 
our  Lord's  time  were  in  the  habit  of  making  a  similar 
use  of  the  seeds  of  some  common  mustard  (Sinapis') 
than  that  they  used  to  plant  in  their  gardens  the  seeds 
of  a  tree  which  certainly  cannot  fulfil  the  scriptural  de- 
mand of  being  called  '  a  pot-herb' "  (Smith).  Dr.  Tris- 
tram likewise  (Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  472  sq.)  takes 
strong  ground  in  favor  of  the  common  black  mustard 
and  against  the  Salvadora  Persica.  See  Kit  to,  Pict. 
Bible,  note  on  Luke  xvii,  6. 

Muatitani  is  the  name  of  a  small  and  obscure  sect 
of  Donatists,  condemned  by  the  three  hundred  and  ten 
bishops  of  that  schism  who  met  at  Bagai  or  Vaya,  in 
Numidia,  A.D.  398.  See  Augustine,  Contra  Epist.  Par- 
meniani,  lib.  iii,  cap.  29. 

Muaurus,  Marcus,  a  learned  Italian  ecclesiastic, 
was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Candia ;  emigrated  to  Ven- 
ice about  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  and  taught  Greek 
in  that  city  with  great  success.  Afterwards  he  proceed- 
ed to  Rome,  where  Leo  X  showed  him  great  favor,  and 
nominated  him  bishop  of  Epidaurus,  in  the  Morea.  He 
had  been  just  invested  with  this  distinction  when  he 
died  at  Rome  in  1517.  He  published  the  first  edition 
of  Athenams,  printed  by  Aldus  (Venice,  1514).  Musu- 
rus  published  also  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  Gracum 
(Venice,  1499,  foL;  reprinted  in  1549,  in  1594,  and  in 
1710),  and  some  Greek  epigrams  and  other  poetry,  among 
them  a  poem  in  praise  of  Plato,  prefixed  to  his  edition 
of  that  philosopher's  works,  and  translated  into  Latin 
verse  by  Zenobio  Acciaioli,  Carmen  in  Platonem  (Cam- 
bridge, 1797). — English  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Mutevel,  the  president  or  chief  ruler  of  a  Moham- 
medan mosque  in  Turkey,  into  whose  hands  the  reve- 
nue is  regularly  paid.  See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
World,  p.  504. 

Muth,  Placidus,  a  German  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Poppenhaueen,  near  Schwcinfurt, 
Dec.  80, 1758 ;  received  his  education  at  WUrzburg  and 
Erfurt ;  then  entered,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  a  con- 
vent near  Erfurt,  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
in  1788.  In  1794  he  was  elected  abbot  of  Bischofsrode 
and  Frankenrode,  under  the  title  of  Placidus  the  Second, 
and  also  provost  at  Celle.  In  1797,  after  introducing  to 
the  prince-elector  of  Mentz  the  idea  of  a  more  thorough 
education  in  convents,  he  was  appointed  archiepiscopal 
counsellor;  but  his  idea  was  never  carried  out,  and  he 
went,  after  the  secularization  of  his  convent,  to  Erfurt, 
where  he  was  appointed  chief  counsellor  of  schools  and 
government,  and  also  director  of  the  gymnasium  at  that 
place.  He  died  in  1821.  His  most  important  works 
are,  Disquisitio  historico-critica  in  bigamiam  Comifis  de 
Gleichen,  cujus  monumentum  est  in  ecdesia  S.  Petri  Er- 
Jbrdias;  una  cum  systematica  theologia  catholicm  #y- 
nopsi  (Erfordis,  1788,  8vo)  i—Utber  die  Verhaltnisse  der 
PhUosophie  und  Theologie  nach  Kantischen  Grundsatten 
(ibid.  1791,  8vo) : — Progr.  de  novis  petxmtiqva  Univer- 
sitatis  incrementis,  de  castris  Thurwgieis,  qum  vulgo  Co- 
mitum  de  Gleichen  dicuntvr,  nee  non  de  pluribus  simulacris 
Universitati  litterarum  Erfordiensi  dono  datis.  Parti- 
cula  i  et  ii  (ibid.  1812-13,  4to) :— Gedachtnissfeier  der 
Befreiung  Pius  VII  aus  der  Gefangenschojl  tu  Fontaine- 
bleau  und  seine  Ruckkehr  in  seine  Staaten  (ibid.  1814, 
8vo).    See  Doring,  Gekhfie  TheoL  Deutschlands,  s.  v. 

Muth,  Rufoa.    See  Mutiakus. 

Muth -lab 'ben  (Hebrew,  fully,  al  muth  labben'9 
"Jib  rwij,  upon  the  death  to  the  son;  Sept  vvkp 
rutv  Kpvfiwv  rov  vlov;  Vvlg.pro  occultis  fiKi;  Anth. 
Ver.  "  upon  Muth-labben"),  a  phrase  occurring  only  in 
the  title  of  Paa.  ix.  The  following  are  conjectures  that 
have  been  made  regarding  its  import :  1.  Perhaps  the 
favorite  opinion  of  modern  critics,  of  Geseuius  and  De 
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Wette  among  the  rest,  is  to  connect  the  Hebrew  words 
bo  as  to  read  hilmuth  labben, "  with  the  voice  of  virgins 
[to  be  sung]  by  boys."    But,  granting  the  lawfulness 
of  this  critical  effort,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
extracting  the  translation  desiderated.    The  word  'ala- 
moth does  occur  in  probably  some  such  meaning  (Pea. 
xlvi,  title;  1  Chron.  xv,  20);  and  it  has  been  preferred 
by  critics  who  modify  the  opinion  now  under  considera- 
tion, to  the  extent  of  arriving  at  this  word  by  altering 
the  vowel-points  as  well  as  the  division  of  the  words. 
See  Alamoth.    Yet,  after  doing  so,  they  have  to  face 
an  awkward  difficulty,  arising  from  the  absence  of  the 
preposition  W,  "  upon ;"  since  they  require  this  little 
word  to  become  the  first  syllable  of  their  noun.    It  is 
evident  that  the  Sept  and  Vulgate  must  have  read 
rnabs  ^?,  "  concerning  the  mysteries,"  and  so  the 
Arabic"  and  Ethiopic  versions.     The  Targum,  Syra- 
machus  (iriot  Savdrov  rov  vcov),  and  Jerome  (super 
morteJUu),  in  his  translation  of  the  Hebrew,  adhered 
to  the  received  text,  while  Aquila  (ytavwrnroQ  rov 
vcov),  retaining  the  consonants  as  they  at  present  stand, 
read  al-muth  as  one  word,  nra^S,  "youth,"  which 
would  be  the  regular  form  of  the  abstract  noun,  though 
it  does  not  occur  in  Biblical  Hebrew.    In  support  of 
the  reading  rvrab*  as  one  word,  we  have  the  authority 
of  twenty-eight  of  Kennicott's  MSS.,  and  the  assertion 
of  Jarchi  that  he  had  seen  it  so  written,  as  in  Psa. 
xlviii,  14,  in  the  Great  Masorah.    If  the  reading  of  the 
Vulgate  and  Sept.  be  correct  with  regard  to  the  con- 
sonants, the  words  might  be  pointed  thus,  FVIEPS  ?3, 
'al  'alamdth,  "  upon  Alamoth,"  as  in  the  title  of  Psa. 
xlvi ;  and  *pb  is  possibly  a  fragment  of  rnp  "OS?,  lib- 
n£y  Korachy "  for  the  sons  of  Korah,"  which  appears  in 
the  same  title.    2.  It  has  been  very  common  to  suppose 
that  there  is  here  the  name  of  a  person.    The  Jewish 
commentator  Kimchi,  according  to  Gesenius,  mentions 
that  some  explained  it,  "  upon  the  death  of  Labben,"  a 
person  wholly  unknown.     But  commonly  the  first  syl- 
lable of  labben  has  been  taken  to  be  the  ordinary  He- 
brew prefix  preposition,  uto,  for,  concerning."     The 
Targum  renders  the  title  of  the  psalm,  "On  the  death 
of  the  man  who  came  forth  from  between  CpS)  the 
camps,"  alluding  to  Goliath,  the  Philistine  champion 
(D^ail  O^M,  1  Sam.  xvii,  4).   That  David  composed 
the  psalm  as  a  triumphal  song  upon  the  slaughter  of  his 
gigantic  adversary  was  a  tradition  which  is  mentioned 
by  Kimchi  merely  as  an  on  dit.    An  old  opinion,  main- 
tained at  present  by  Furst,  is  that  it  should  be  trans- 
ited "  upon  the  death  of  Ben,"  who  is  named  among 
the  Levites  appointed  to  preside  over  the  music  at  the 
removal  of  the  ark  to  its  resting-place  (I  Chron.  xv,  18), 
while  he  is  not  named  in  the  narrative  of  the  actual  re- 
moval ;  indeed,  his  place  seems  to  be  filled  by  another, 
Azaziah  (ver.  20,  21) ;  and  we  are  reminded  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  Uzzah,  when  the  removal  was  attempted 
on  an  earlier  occasion.    Hengstenberg,  however,  has  re- 
vived an  old  opinion  of  Grotius — originally  mentioned, 
but  not  adopted,  by  Jarchi— that  Labben  is  transposed 
for  Nabal,  yet  not  so  much  with  reference  to  the  indi- 
vidual man  as  with  reference  to  "  the  fool,"  which  is  em- 
phatically noticed  as  the  meaning  of  his  name ;  and  he 
thinks  the  psalm  refers  a  good  deal  to  the  end  of  the 
wicked.    Donesh  supposes  th  At  Labben  was  the  name  of 
the  man  who  warred  with  David  in  those  days,  and  to 
whom  reference  is  made  as  "  the  wicked"  in  verse  5. 
Arama  (quoted  by  Dr.  Gill  in  his  Exposition)  identifies 
him  with  SauL   Jarchi  says  that  some  regarded  Labben 
as  the  name  of  a  foreign  prince  who  made  war  upon  the 
Israelites,  and  upon  whose  overthrow  this  song  of  praise 
was  composed.    3.  The  word  ben  being  the  common 
Hebrew  word  for  "  son,"  and  so  translated  in  this  title 
by  the  ancient  versions  generally,  the  translation  has 
been  offered,  u  upon  the  death  of  the  son,"  or  "  upon 
dying  in  reference  to  the  son,"  viz.  David's  son  Ab- 


salom, for  whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  wept  and  mourn* 
ed  passionately  (2  Sam.  xviii,  88).    The  renderings  of 
the  Sept.  and  Vulgate  induced  the  early  Christian  com* 
mentators  to  refer  the  psalm  to  the  Messiah.   Augustine 
understands  "the  son"  as  "the  only -begotten  Son  of 
God."    The  Syriac  version  is  quoted  in  support  of  this 
interpretation,  but  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  in  that  ver- 
sion are  generally  constructed  without  any  reference  to 
the  Hebrew,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  appealed  to  as 
an  authority.    4.  As  in  the  case  of  other  titles  of  the 
Psalms,  this  has  been  taken  to  be  a  musical  instrument, 
or  more  commonly  and  probably  the  name  of  an  air  to 
which  the  psalm  was  sung.     This  title  might  then  be 
translated,  "  upon  dying  [which  has  happened]  to  the 
son,"  or  "upon  'Die  for  the  son.'"     So  Hupfeld,  that 
it  was  the  commencement  of  an  old  song,  signifying 
"  death  to  the  son."    Delitzsch  adopts  this  sort  of  ex- 
planation, but  translates  differently,  "upon  'Death 
makes  white.' "    Hitzig  and  others  regard  it  as  an  ab- 
breviation containing  a  reference  to  Psa.  xlviii,  14.   Ac- 
cording to  Jarchi,  "  this  song  is  of  the  distant  future 
when  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Israel  shall  be  made 
white  CpbrP),  and  their  righteousness  be  revealed  and 
their  salvation  draw  nigh,  when  Esau  and  his  seed  shall 
be  blotted  out."    He  takes  f^sb?  as  one  word,  signify- 
ing "  youth,"  and  "^b  =  }$bb, "  to  whiten."  Menahem, 
a  commentator  quoted  by  Jarchi,  interprets  the  title  as 
addressed  "to  the  musician  upon  the  stringed  instru- 
ments called  Alamoth,  to  instruct,"  taking  "jab  as  if  it 
were  }^r\b  or  ^tab.    The  difficulty  of  the  question 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  explanation  which  Ge- 
senius himself  (Tkcs. p.  741  a)  was  driven  to  adopt,  that 
the  title  of  the  psalm  signified  that  it  was  "  to  be  chant- 
ed by  boys  with  virgins'  voices,"  i.  e.  in  the  soprano. — 
Fairbairn;  Smith.    See  Psalms. 

Mutiantus,  Rufus  Conradas,  a  distinguished 
German  scholar,  and  head  of  the  Erfurt  humanists, 
was  born  at  Homburg  Oct.  16, 1471.  His  family  name 
was  Mudty  or  Muth,  but  according  to  the  literary  fash- 
ion of  the  age  he  changed  it  to  Mutianus*  His  parents 
lived  in  easy  circumstances,  and  gave  him  a  careful 
education.  He  entered  the  celebrated  school  of  Alex. 
Hegius  at  Deventer,  where  he  had  for  schoolfellow  a 
youth  named  Gerhardus  Gerhardi,  who  afterwards  be- 
came celebrated  throughout  Europe  as  Desiderius  Eras- 
mus. Mutianus  displayed  so  much  talent  at  Deventer 
that  it  was  predicted  that  some  day  he  would  be  reck- 
oned among  the  most  learned  men  in  Germany.  When 
fifteen  years  old  he  entered  the  University  of  Erfurt, 
and  in  1492  graduated  as  magister  allium.  Desirous 
of  enjoying  the  best  educational  advantages,  he  then 
went  to  Italy,  and  took  his  degree  as  doc  jur.  can.  at 
Bologna.  In  1502  he  returned  home,  and  was  appointed 
to  a  very  lucrative  position  at  the  ducal  court  of  Hesse. 
But  he  soon  resigned,  preferring  a  small  position  at  Go- 
tha,  which  gave  him  ample  time  for  study.  He  re- 
ceived an  annual  salary  of  sixty  florins  (about  twenty 
dollars),  but  was  so  well  satisfied  with  this  modest  remu- 
neration that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
another  position.  The  inscription,  "Beata  tranquiUir 
tas"  which  he  placed  outside,  and  "  Bonis  evneta  pate- 
ant"  which  he  placed  inside  of  his  house,  is  significant. 
He  preferred  not  to  publish  anything  except  a  few  epi- 
grams; but  his  letters,  directed  to  his  friends,  are  of 
great  historic  value,  and  show  the  superior  critical 
mind  of  the  man.  They  are  preserved  in  manuscript 
at  the  Frankfort  City  Library,  and  have  been  in  part 
edited  by  W.  E.  Tetzel  in  Supplem,  histories  Gothams 
(Jena,  1704),  vol.  u  Mutianns  was  a  humanist,  but  hu- 
manism was,  in  his  opinion,  only  a  means  to  the  end.  It 
served  him  as  an  introduction  into  the  study  of  moral 
philosophy  and  theology,  and,  like  his  great  contempo- 
rary, Erasmus,  he  placed  himself  in  decided  opposition 
to  scholastic  theology  and  Church  abuses  generally.  He 
was  one  of„the  literary  precursors  of  the  Reformation, 
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and  at  such  contributed  largely  to  prepare  the  minda 
of  literary  men  throughout  Germany  for  a  rupture  with 
Rome.  The  modest  George  Spalatin,  jun.,  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  and  pupil  of  his;  and  when  Spalatin  was 
called  to  Wittenberg  in  1508,  he  dismissed  him  thus : 

"  Ito  bonis  avlbus  dextro  pede  eldere  fuusto, 
Felix  opUtura  carpe  viator  Iter. 
Aula  patet,  Spalatine  1  tibt  tribuntur  honores, 
Ito  prsetereaut  qure  nocltura  putas." 

Mutianus  came  into  intimate  connections  with  the  Er- 
furt humanists,  and  the  Erfurt  scholars  visited  him  fre- 
quently (see  G.  Krause,  Euric  Condus.  [Hanau,  1863]), 
esteeming  him  as  their  head  and  leader.  He  outran  his 
generation  in  thought,  but  lagged  behind  it  in  action. 
He  at  first  hailed  Luther  with  joy,  but  in  1521  he  with- 
draw his  support  from  the  Reformers.  He  decided  to 
remain  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  lived 
in  such  poverty  that  he  was  obliged  to  beg  for  bread. 
He  died  on  Good-Friday,  1526.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
Mutianus  was  a  Reformer  until  the  Reformation  became 
a  fearful  reality.  He  was  a  learned,  ingenious,  amiable, 
timid,  irresolute  man,  whose  soul  did  not  partake  of  the 
energy  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  See  Strauss,  Ulrich 
v.  Hutten,  i,  42  sq. ;  ii,  336  sq. ;  Kampfschulte,  Die  Uni- 
versitdt  Erfurt  in  ihrem  Verhaltnit*  zu  d.  Humanismu* 
und  d.  Reformat.  (Treves,  1868)  i,  74  sq. ;  ii,  227  sq — 
Herzog,  RmUEncyklopddie,  xx,  196. 

Mutianus,  Scholaaticus.    See  Muciaxus. 

Mutilea  de  Runic    See  Skopsis. 

Mutschelle,  Sebastian,  a  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian,  was  born  Jan.  18, 1749,  at  Altershausen, 
Bavaria.  He  was  educated  at  Munich,  entered  in  1765 
the  Order  of  Jesus,  and  completed  his  education  at  In- 
golstadt  in  1776.  He  was  then  appointed  vicar  at  Mat- 
tigkofen,  and  in  1779  canon  of  the  convent  of  St,  Veit 
at  Freysingen,  and  ecclesiastical  counsellor  of  the  consis- 
tory, also  school  commissioner  at  the  same  place.  Sev- 
eral difficulties  into  which  he  was  drawn  by  publications 
of  his  made  it  agreeable  to  him  to  resign  his  clerical  po- 
sition, and  he  gave  himself  up  to  literary  labors,  espe- 
cially the  preparation  of  several  works.  He  also  taught 
privately  Latin,  French,  and  the  fine  arts.  In  this  pe- 
riod (1784-86)  he  published  Geschichte  Jem  au*  den 
vier  Evangeli*ten,  also  Kenntnu*  und  Liebe  de*  Schdpfer* 
au*  der  Betrachtung  der  Ge*chopfe,  and  Bemerkungen 
uber  die  sdmmtlichen  Evangelien  (of  this  a  second  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1790).  In  the  midst  of  all  his 
literary  work  he  was  surprised  by  the  renomination  to 
his  former  positions  by  Max  Procop,  count  of  Tdrring ; 
but  he  yet  found  leisure  time  for  literary  work,  and 
published  in  1791  and  1792,  Unterredung  eines  Voters  mit 
teinen  Sdhnen  uber  die  ersten  Grundwahrheiten  der 
christlichen  Religion,  and  Chrutkatholischer  Unterricht, 
trie  man  gut  und  selig  werden  kdnne.  The  first  fruit  of 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  Kant  was  his  work,  Ueber 
dus  sittliche  Gut  (1788).  But  again  his  enemies  were 
at  work  to  get  him  out  of  his  position,  and  found  a  good 
opportunity  to  work  against  him,  as  he  asked  the  differ- 
ent convents  for  contributions  towards  a  continual  fund 
for  his  remodelled  schools.  Mutschelle  again  resigned 
his  position  in  1793,  but  was  appointed  pastor  at  Baum- 
kirchen,  near  Munich.  This  position  afforded  much 
leisure  time,  which  he  filled  up  by  literary  work.  He 
then  published  Bemerkungen  uber  die  fetttaglichen  Evan- 
gelien ;  also  Kritische  Beitrdge  zur  MetaphytVc  In 
1799  he  was  also  appointed  professor  at  the  university 
at  Munich,  which  position  he  assumed  with  an  oration : 
Wa*  *oU  die  Schulefur  die  Welt  seinf  He  died  Nov. 
28, 1800.  He  has  published,  besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  GeburU  und  Jugendgeechichte  Jem  (Munich, 
1784,  8vo) :— Ueber  da*  sittliche  Gut  (ibid.  1786,  2  vols. 
8vo) : — Oratio  ante  electionem  neo-Episcopi  ac  Principis 
cathedrali*  Ecclesia  Friswgensi*,  die  26  Maji  habtta 
(Frisingsa,  1788,  4to) : — Die  keUigen  Sckrtften  de*  Neuen 
Testaments,  iibersetzt  (Munich,  1789-90,  2  vols,  large 
8vo):— Feroiieto  Schrjften  (ibid.  1793-98,  4  vols.  am. 


8vo) '.—Kritische  Beitrage  zur  Metaphynk,  in  einer  /Yfi- 
fung  der  StaXtlerisch-Anti-Kantischen  (ibid.  1795, 8vo) : 
— Moraltheologie  oder  theologi*che  Moral,  vorxiiglich 
zum  Gebrauchfur  seine  Vorletungen  (ibid.  1801-2, 2  vols, 
large  8vo):  —  Ueber  Kantische  Philosophic  (Munich, 
1799-1808).  See  Krug,  PhUosophisches  Lexikon,  a.  v.; 
Dbrir.g,  Gelehrte  Theohgcn  DeuUchland*,  ii,  686-644. 

Mu-tsoo-po,  the  Chinese  tutelary  goddess  both  of 
women  and  of  sailors,  and  worshipped  with  great  rever- 
ence among  them.  This  worship  was  introduced  some 
centuries  ago  into  the  Celestial  empire,  and  so  strikingly 
doesMu-tsoo-po  resemble  the  Virgin  Mary  of  the  Roman- 
ists that  the  Chinese  at  Macao  call  her  Santa  Maria  di 
China— Holy  Mother  of  China.  The  sailors  especially 
make  her  an  object  of  adoration,  and  there  are  very  few- 
junks  that  have  not  an  image  of  her  on  board.  She  ia 
also  accompanied  by  very  dismal  satellites,  the  execu- 
tors of  her  behests.  See  Gardner,  Faith*  of  the  Worlds 
p.  504 ;  Doolittle,  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese  (Index  in 
vol  ii). 

Mutter  (^tt\V.mahgim,mutterer*),  in  Isa.  viii,  19, 

refers  to  the  murmuring  or  indistinct  enunciation  of 

wizards  and  soothsayers  in  uttering  their  spells.  See 
Divination. 

Muttra,  a  sacred  town  of  the  Hindus,  is  the  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  ninety-seven  miles  south- 
south-east  of  Delhi,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna. 
Access  is  had  to  the  river — which  is  considered  by  the 
Hindus  to  have  special  sanctity — by  numerous  ghats, 
ornamented  with  little  temples ;  and  its  banks  are  every 
morning  and  evening  crowded  by  devotees  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes  to  perform  their  religious  exercises.  In 
Hindu  mythology  it  is  regarded  as  the  birthplace  of 
Krishna  (q.  v.).  In  honor  of  the  monkey-god  Hano- 
man,  monkeys  are  here  protected  and  fed,  being  allowed 
to  swarm  everywhere.  There  are  also  a  great  number 
of  sacred  bulls  at  large  without  owners. 

Mutunus,  a  deity  among  the  ancient  Romans  who 
averted  evil  from  the  city  and  commonwealth  of  Rome. 
He  was  identical  with  the  Phallus  or  Priapu*,  who 
chiefly  delivered  from  the  power  of  daemons.  Mutunus 
had  a  temple  inside  the  walls  of  Rome,  which  existed 
until  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  it  was  removed  oat- 
side.    See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog.  and  Mythol.  s.  v. 

Mutzenbecher,  Esdras  Heinrich,  a  German 
theologian,  was  born  at  Hamburg  March  23, 1744.  He 
was  educated  at  Hamburg  and  Gottingen,  then  acted 
for  a  while  as  tutor  of  the  children  of  the  baron  of  Stein- 
berg. In  1774  he  was  appointed  assistant  of  the  eccle- 
siastical faculty  and  second  minister  of  the  university 
church  at  Gottingen,  and  while  there  he  published  ins 
Philologische  Bibliothek.  In  1775  he  was  called  as  pas- 
tor to  the  evangelical  church  at  the  Hague,  and  in  1778 
was  appointed  chief  minister  of  all  evangelical  Luther- 
an congregations  at  Amsterdam,  and  in  1789  general 
superintendent  and  counsellor  of  the  consistory  of  Ol- 
denburg, where  he  died,  Dec  21, 1801.  His  most  im- 
portant works  are,  J.  C.  Biel  Norms  Thesaurus  philolo- 
gicu*  *ive  Lexicon  in  Lex  et  alio*  interprete*  et  scripto- 
re*  apocrypha*  Yeteri*  Testamenii  (Hag»3  Comitum, 
1779-80, 3  vols,  large  8vo) : — Ge*cmgbuch  zur  dffentlichen 
und  hau*lichen  Andachtfur  da*  Herzogthum  Oldenburg, 
nebtt  einem  A  nhange  von  Gebeten  (Oldenburg,  1791, 8vo) : 
— Der  Kleine  Katechitmu*  Dr.  Martin  Luther'*  nach 
den  fiinf  HaupUtuchen,  mit  kurzen  Anmtrkungen  fur 
Lehrer  und  Schiller  (ibid.  1797,  12mo) :— Gebete  (Bre- 
men, 1801,  8vo).  See  Dbring,  Gelehrte  TheoL  Deutsch- 
lands,  s.  v. 

Muza,  Ibn-Noseir.    See  Spain. 

Muziano,  Girolamo,  a  distinguished  Italian  paint- 
er, was  born  at  Acquafredda,  near  Brescia,  in  1528.  He 
painted  a  number  of  Biblical  and  religious  subjects,  one 
of  which,  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  was  greatly  ad- 
mired by  Michael  Angelo,  who  pronounced  him  one  of 
the  greatest  painters  of  his  time.    Muziano  ia  chiefly 
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celebrated  by  his  efforts  to  advance  the  art  of  working 
in  mosaics,  which,  up  to  this  period,  was  merely  an  or- 
namental art  of  inlaying  stones,  but  which  he  perfected 
almost  to  a  rivalry  with  painting.  He  was  a  great  fa- 
vorite  with  pope  Gregory  XIII,  who  employed  him  to 
paint  a  picture  of  St.  Paul  the  hermit,  and  another  of 
St.  Anthony,  for  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  Sixtus  V  also 
held  Muziano  in  esteem,  and  intrusted  to  him  the  designs 
for  the  bass-reliefs  of  the  column  of  Trajan.  At  the  in- 
stance of  this  artist,  pope  Gregory  founded  the  Academy 
of  St.  Luke,  which  Sixtus  confirmed  by  a  brief;  and 
Muziano  gave  two  houses  to  the  institution.  He  also 
built  the  Capella  Gregoriana  at  Rome.  He  died  at 
Rome  in  1590,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  near  the  spot  where  his  picture  of  the 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus  was  placed.  Many  of  his  pict- 
ures have  been  engraved.  His  celebrated  picture,  Christ 
Washing  the  Feet  of  his  Disciples,  which  is  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Rheims,  has  been  engraved  by  Desplaces.  See 
Lanzi,  UisU  of  Painting,  transL  by  Roscoe  (Lond.  1847, 
8  vols.  8vo),  i,  417;  ii,  184;  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of 
the  Fine  A  rts  (N.  Y.  1865,  2  vols.  8ro) ;  Jameson  and 
Eastlakc,  Hist,  of  Our  Ijord  (Lond.  1864, 2  vols.  8vo),  i, 
361. 

Muzio  (or  Mutio),  Girolamo  Nl*zio,  an  Italian 
writer,  noted  for  his  opposition  to  the  Reformation  and 
its  adherents,  and  hence  surnamed  "Malleus  Heretir 
corum,"  was  bom  at  Padua  in  1496  and  died  in  1576. 
He  wrote  several  polemical  treatises  against  Luther, 
and  various  other  works  in  prose  and  verse,  none  of 
which  are  of  any  value  in  our  day  except  as  literary 
curiosities.  See  Tiraboschi,  Storia  delta  Litterature 
ItaUana,  s.  v. 

Muzzarelli,  Alphonso,  an  Italian  theologian,  was 
born  in  1749,  and  was  educated  at  the  college  at  Prato. 
He  was  then  ordained,  and  entered  the  Order  of  Jesus, 
but  was  compelled  to  leave  it  five  years  after,  as  he  was 
appointed  canon  at  Ferrara;  he  was  afterwards  director 
of  the  college  at  Parma,  and  finally  was  called  by  pope 
Pius  VII  to  Rome  to  take  the  position  as  theologian  of 
the  Poenitentiaria.  He  published  while  there  several 
works  against  the  irreligiousness  of  his  time.  He  was 
in  1809  transported  to  Paris  by  the  French,  on  account 
of  his  opposition  to  the  Bonapartists,  and  there  he  died 
in  1815.  His  most  important  works  are,  //  buon  uso 
della  Logica  in  materia  della  Religioneftnns&.  into  French 
and  Latin : — UEmUio  disingannato  contra  Rousseau : — 
Influenza  de  Romani  Ponteflci  nel  governo  di  Roma 
avanti  Carlo  Magno: — Memorie  del  Giacobinismo :  — 
Dissertationes  selecta  de  auctoritate  Romani  Pontjficis  in 
Conciliis  Generations,  etc — Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen- 
Lezikon,  vii,  425. 

Muzzle  (DDH,  chasam',  to  stop  the  nostrils,  as  in 
Ezek.  xxxix,  11).  In  the  East  grain  is  usually  thrashed 
by  sheaves  being  spread  out  quite  thick  on  a  level  spot, 
over  which  oxen,  cows,  and  younger  cattle  arc  driven, 
till  by  continued  treading  they  press  out  the  grain.  One 
of  the  injunctions  of  the  Mosaic  code  is, "  Thou  shalt  not 
muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  corn"  (Deut, 
xxv,  4).  From  the  monuments  we  learn  that  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  likewise  suffered  the  ox  to  tread  out 
the  com  unmuzzled.  "  The  origin  of  this  benevolent 
law,"  says  Michaelis, "  with  regard  to  beasts,  is  seem- 
ingly deducible  from  certain  moral  feelings  or  senti- 
ments prevalent  among  the  people  of  the  early  ages. 
They  thought  it  hard  that  a  person  should  be  employed 
in  the  collection  of  edible  and  savory  things,  and  have 
them  continually  before  his  eyes,  without  being  permit- 
ted once  to  taste  them ;  and  there  is  in  fact  a  degree  of 
cruelty  in  placing  a  person  in  such  a  situation ;  for  the 
sight  of  such  dainties  is  tormenting,  and  the  desire  to 
partake  of  them  increases  with  the  risk  of  the  prohibi- 
tion. Add  to  this  that,  by  prohibitions  of  this  nature, 
the  moral  character  of  servants  and  day-laborers,  to  the 
certain  injury  of  their  masters'  interests,  seldom  fails  to 


become  corrupted,  for  the  provocation  of  appetite  at  the 
sight  of  forbidden  gratification  will,  with  the  greater 
number,  undoubtedly  overpower  all  moral  suggestions 
as  to  right  or  wrong.  They  will  learn  to  help  them- 
selves without  leave.  Therefore  when  Moses,  in  the 
terms  of  this  benevolent  custom,  ordained  that  the  ox 
was  not  to  be  muzzled  while  thrashing,  it  would  seem 
that  it  was  not  merely  his  intention  to  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  that  animal,  but  to  enjoin  with  the  greater 
force  and  effect  that  a  similar  right  should  be  allowed 
to  human  laborers.  He  specified  the  ox  as  the  lowest 
example,  and  what  held  good  in  reference  to  him  was 
to  be  considered  as  so  much  the  more  obligatory  in  ref- 
erence to  man."  Comp.  Hos.  x,  11 ;  1  Cor.  ix,  9-11 ;  1 
Tim.  v,  18.  This  ancient  Mosaic  law,  allowing  the  ox, 
as  long  as  he  is  employed  in  thrashing,  to  eat  both  the 
grain  and  the  straw,  is  still  observed  in  the  East.  Prof. 
Robinson,  when  at  Jericho,  in  1838,  observed  the  proc- 
ess of  thrashing  by  oxen,  cows,  and  younger  cattle.  He 
says,  "The  precept  of  Moses,  'Thou  shalt  not  muzzle 
the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  corn/  was  not  very 
well  regarded  by  our  Christian  friends;  many  of  their 
animals  having  their  mouths  tied  up ;  while  among  the 
Mohammedans  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  an 
animal  muzzled.  This  precept  serves  to  show  that  of 
old,  as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  only  neat  cattle  were 
usually  employed  to  tread  out  the  grain."  See  Thresh- 
ing. 

Mwetyi,  a  Great  Spirit  venerated  by  the  Shekani 
and  Bakele  people  in  Southern  Guinea.  The  following 
accouut  of  him  is  given  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  Western 
Africa :  "  He  is  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  but  comes  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  stated 
seasons,  or  wheu  summoned  on  any  special  business.  A 
large,  flat  house,  of  peculiar  form,  covered  with  dry  plan- 
tain-leaves, is  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  village  for 
the  temporary  sojourn  of  this  spirit,  and  it  is  from  this 
building  that  he  gives  forth  his  oracular  answers.  The 
house  is  always  kept  perfectly  dark,  and  no  one  is  per- 
mitted to  enter  it  except  those  who  have  been  initiated 
into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  order,  which  includes,  how- 
ever, ilmost  the  whole  of  the  adult  male  population  of 
the  village.  Strange  noises  issue  forth  from  this  dark 
den,  not  unlike  the  growling  of  a  tiger,  which  the  know- 
ing ones  interpret  to  suit  their  own  purposes.  The 
women  and  childreu  are  kept  in  a  state  of  constant 
trepidation ;  and,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  visits  of  this  mysterious 
being  is  to  keep  the  women  and  children  in  a  state 
of  subordination.  He  is  the  great  African  Bluebeard, 
whom  every  woman  and  child  in  the  country  holds  in 
the  utmost  dread.  Every  boy,  from  the  age  of  fourteen 
to  eighteen,  is  initiated  into  all  the  secrets  pertaining  to 
this  Great  Spirit.  The  term  of  discipleship  is  contin- 
ued for  a  year  or  more,  during  which  period  they  are 
subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  rough  treatment — such,  un- 
doubtedly, as  makes  a  lasting  impression  both  upon  their 
physical  and  mental  natures,  and  prevents  them  from 
divulging  the  secrets  of  the  order.  At  the  time  of  ma- 
triculation a  vow  is  imposed,  such  as  refraining  from  a 
particular  article  of  food  or  drink,  and  is  binding  for  life. 
When  Mwetyi  is  about  to  retire  from  a  village  where 
he  has  been  discharging  his  manifold  functions,  the 
women  and  children,  and  any  strangers  who  may  be 
there  at  the  time,  are  required  to  leave  the  village. 
What  ceremonies  are  performed  at  this  time  is  known, 
of  course,  only  to  the  initiated.  When  a  covenant  is 
about  to  be  performed  among  the  different  tribes,  Mwe- 
tyi is  always  invoked  as  a  witness,  and  is  commissioned 
with  the  duty  of  visiting  vengeance  upon  the  party  who 
shall  violate  the  engagement.  Without  this  their  na- 
tional treaties  would  have  little  or  no  force.  When  a  law 
is  passed  which  the  people  wish  to  be  especially  binding, 
they  invoke  the  vengeance  of  Mwetyi  upon  every  trans- 
gression ;  and  this,  as  a  general  thing,  is  ample  guaran- 
tee for  its  observance.  The  Mpongwee  people  some- 
times call  in  the  Shekania  to  aid  them,  through  the 
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agency  of  this  Great  Spirit,  to  give  sanctity  and  author- 
ity to  their  laws."  See  Gardner,  Faith  of  the  World, 
ii,  604. 

Mycalessia,  a  surname  of  the  goddess  Demeter,  or 
Ceres,  derived  from  Mycalessus,  in  Bcaotia,  where  she 
was  worshipped. 

Myconius,  Friedrioh,  an  intimate  friend  of  Lu- 
ther, and  one  of  the  Reformers  of  the  16th  century,  was 
born  at  Iichteufels,  Franconia,  Dec.  26, 1491,  of  relig- 
ious parents,  and  was  educated  at  Annaberg.  He  joined 
the  Franciscans  at  that  place  in  1510.  While  in  that 
body  he  vainly  strove  to  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  his 
heart  by  diligent  application  to  his  monastic  duties  and 
the  study  of  such  works  as  Peter  Lombard's  M agister 
Sententiarum,  the  writings  of  Alexander  of  Hales,  Bo- 
naventura,  Gabriel  Biel,  and  even  Lyra's  Biblical  com- 
mentaries. Finally,  Luther's  ninety-five  theses  fell  into 
his  hands.  He  at  once  adopted  the  principles  therein  con- 
tained. In  the  mean  time  he  was  successively  sent  to  the 
convents  of  Leipsic  and  of  Weimar  in  1512,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1516.  But,  since  he  had  openly  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  the  evangelical  doctrines,  he  had  to 
undergo  all  sorts  of  annoyances  from  his  superiors.  He 
remained  steadfast,  however,  strengthening  himself  by 
secretly  reading  the  works  of  Luther  in  company  with 
his  convent  associate  Voit  Finally,  his  superiors  con- 
templating his  removal  to  Annaberg,  he  fled,  and  soon 
after  (in  1524)  appeared  at  Zwickau  as  an  evangelical 
preacher.  In  the  same  year  he  was  sent  to  Gotha  by 
duke  Johann  to  introduce  the  Reformation,  and  met 
with  great  success  in  this  difficult  task.  He  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  schools.  In  connection  with 
Melancthon,  Justus  Menius,  Christopher  von  Planitz, 
Georg  von  Wangenheim,  and  Johann  Cotta,  he  made 
two  visitations  to  Thuringia,  in  1528  and  in  1583,  to 
improve  the  organization  of  the  churches  and  schools. 
He  took  part  also  in  the  conferences  of  Marburg  (1629), 
Wittenberg  (1536),  Smalcald  (1537),  Nuremberg, 
Frankfort  (1639),  and  Hagenau  (1540),  in  which  he  was 
often  in  contact  with  Melanctbon.  He  was  attached 
as  theologian  to  the  embassy  sent  by  the  elector  to 
king  Henry  VIII  in  1538  for  the  purpose  of  introduc- 
ing the  Reformation  into  England.  On  the  death  of 
duke  George,  Mycouius,  together  with  Cruciger,  Pfef- 
finger,  and  M.  Balthasar,  was  intrusted  with  the  mis- 
sion of  introducing  the  Reformation  into  Saxony,  and 
particularly  into  Leipsic.  Yet  he  always  remained  es- 
pecially attached  to  Gotha  and  Thuringia.  In  the  for- 
mer city  he  founded  the  afterwards  celebrated  gymna- 
sium, and  he  used  every  exertion  to  procure  for  institu- 
tions of  learning  the  necessary  endowments.  His  health 
failing  in  1541,  he  wrote  to  Luther  that  he  was  "  sick, 
not  unto  death,  but  unto  life."  But  he  recovered,  and, 
according  to  Luther's  prayer,  outlived  him  several 
months.  He  died  April  7, 1546.  Myconius  was  an  ac- 
tive writer,  but  most  of  his  productions  were  pamphlets 
and  letters;  his  chronicle  of  Gotha  was  published  by  S. 
Cyprian  under  the  title  Fr.  MgconU  historia  Reforma- 
tion! (1715).  Biographies  of  Myconius  are  to  be  found 
in  Melchior  Adam,  Vita  Theologorum  (Frankf.  1705,  voL 
i) ;  Sagittarii  Historia  Gothana  (Jena,  1700) ;  Junker, 
Redivivus  Myconiua  (Waltershausen,  1730) ;  Bruckner, 
Kirchen-  u.  Schulestoat  d.  I/erzogthums  Gotha  (1753, 1, 
i,  41  sq.);  Ledderhose,  Mgkonius  (Gotha,  1854);  Her- 
zog,  lUal-Eucykfopadie,  x,  137;  Middleton,  Evangel. 
Biog.  i,  250;  Hardwick,  Church  History,  Reformation, 
p.  110, 114, 119.     (J.N.  P.) 

Myconius  (also  known  as  GeisshUsler,  his  name  be- 
fore he  joined  the  Protestants),  Oswald,  a  Swiss  Prot- 
estant theologian,  was  born  at  Lucerne  in  1488,  and  was 
educated  at  Basle.  He  taught  for  a  while,  accepting 
first  a  call  to  Zurich  as  director  of  a  school ;  but  he  was 
only  three  months  there  when  he  was  recalled  to  his 
native  place  to  take  charge  of  the  high  school.  Taking 
a  leading  part  in  the  new  doctrine,  which  had  just  made 
its  appearance,  he  was  in  1528  again  discharged,  and 


returned  to  Zurich  to  his  old  position.  When  Zwingle 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Kappel,  and  the  citizens  of 
Zurich  became  rather  careless  towards  theological  sci- 
ence, Myconius  returned  to  Basle,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed deacon  at  St.  Alban,  chief  minister  of  the  city 
of  Basle,  and  professor  of  the  New  Testament  He  re- 
signed the  latter  position  in  1641,  and  died  Oct.  14, 1552. 
Myconius  was  a  true  confessor  of  Zwingle's  doctrine. 
He  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  publication  of  the 
Basle  Confession,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  union  of  all  Prot- 
estant interests  favored  the  Helvetian  Confession  of 
1536.  His  tolerance  towards  Lutherans  on  their  con- 
substantiation  doctrine  subjected  him  to  many  trials 
from  the  Zwinglians,  who  often,  though  unjustly,  ques- 
tioned his  faithfulness  to  them.  His  most  important 
works  are,  Narratio  de  vita  et  obitu  Zwingli: — Tracta- 
tus  de  liberis  rite  educandis: — De  crapida  et  ebrietate. 
See  Melchior  Adam,  Vita  Thcolog.  German.  (Heidel- 
berg, 1620),  p.  223  sq.;  Merle  d'Aubignd,  Hist,  of  the 
Ref  in  Switzerland;  Kirchhofer,  Leben  O.  Myconius  des 
Reformators  (1814) ;  Hagenbach,  Leben  tc.  Schriften  der 
Vdter  «.  Begriinder  der  reform.  Kirche  (Elberf.  1857, 
8vo),  ii,  309-447.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Myers,  Benjamin  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
April  19, 1801.  He  was  converted  at  the  early  age  of 
nine  years,  and  identified  himself  with  the  Methodists. 
In  1838  he  was  admitted  into  the  Ohio  Conference,  and 
for  ten  years  filled  charges  respectively  in  Wooeter, 
Somerset,  Cambridge,  Newark,  Granville,  and  Hebron. 
His  health  failing,  he  retired  from  ministerial  life,  and 
became  judge  of  Licking  County,  Ohio.  In  1850  he 
migrated  to  California,  and  in  1857  joined  the  California 
Conference,  where  for  the  next  twelve  years  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  Christian  work  in  Suttee  County, 
WeavervUle,  Jackson,  Coloma,  Cacheville,  Bodeya-Yal- 
lejo,  Centreville,  Woodbridge,  and  Linden.  He  was  su- 
perannuated in  1869,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  Stockton,  CaL,  July  18, 1874,  gave 
himself  to  the  work  of  re-examining  the  structures  of 
the  Christian  Church  against  the  attacks  of  infidelity 
and  scientific  research.  See  Minutes  of  Annual  Confer- 
ences, 1874,  p.  112. 

Myers,  Lewis,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Indian  Fields, 
Colleton  District,  S.  C  He  was  of  German  extraction. 
He  obtained  his  education  in  an  academy  near  Wash- 
ington, Ga.,  and  became  an  itinerant  preacher  in  1799 
in  South  Carolina,  preaching  on  the  Little  Peedee  and 
Anson  Circuit.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  to  the  Or- 
angeburg Circuit.  In  1801  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Bush  River  and  Cherokee  Circuit,  having  been  ordained 
deacon  by  bishop  Asbury,  In  1802  he  was  stationed  in 
the  Broad  River  Circuit.  In  1803  he  was  ordained  eld- 
er, and  changed  to  the  Little  River  Circuit  In  1804 
and  1805  he  was  respectively  at  Ogeechee  and  Bladen 
circuits.  In  1806  he  was  at  Charleston.  In  1807, 1808, 
and  1809  he  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Seleuda  District; 
in  1810, 1811, 1812,  and  1813,  of  the  Ogeechee  District; 
and  in  1814, 1815, 1816,  and  1817,  of  the  Oconee  Dis- 
trict. In  1818  and  1819  he  was  stationed  at  Charles- 
ton. In  1820,  1821,  1822,  and  1828  he  was  presiding 
elder  of  the  Edisto  District  In  1824  he  was  stationed 
at  Georgetown.  Having  labored  incessantly  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  he  was  appointed  in  1825  as  supernu- 
merary on  the  Effingham  Circuit,  a  spasmodic  asthma 
rendering  him  unfit  for  more  active  work.  He  was 
finally  made  superannuate,  and  settled  at  Goshen, 
Effingham  County,  Ga.,  where  he  died,  Nov.  16,  1851. 
From  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  active  service 
until  his  death  he  was  busily  engaged  with  a  school, 
and  occasionally  preached.  Lewis  Myers  was  well 
known  among  the  Methodists  for  his  wise,  pithy,  and 
practical  remarks.  His  style  of  preaching  was  direct 
and  forcible,  with  very  little  ornament  of  gesture;  his 
illustrations  often  bordered  on  the  humorous,  from  the 
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tyiaintneas  with  which  the  subject  was  represented. 
See  Dr.  James  Osgood  Andrew,  in  Sprague,  Annals  of 
the  Amer.  Pulpily  vii,  321  sq. 

Medals  (jtvnoiQ,  initiation),  a  designation  of  bap- 
Htm  among  the  Greek  fathers,  because  they  considered 
it  to  be  the  admittance  of  men  to  all  the  sacred  rites 
and  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  term,  as 
well  as'  uvarayuyia,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  secret  discipline,  and  fell  into  disuse  with  the 
termination  of  that  system. 

MyiagTOB,  a  hero  who  was  invoked  at  the  festi- 
val of  Athene,  celebrated  at  Aliphera,  as  the  protector 
against  flies. 

Myles,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Anglican  establish- 
ment, who  flourished  during  the  colonial  period  of  this 
country,  was  born  in  England  about  the  latter  half  of 
the  17th  century.  He  migrated  to  America,  and  in 
1689  succeeded  Mr.  Radcliff  as  rector  of  the  Episcopal 
church  that  is  now  known  as  King's  Chapel,  Boston. 
In  1692  he  returned  to  England  for  aid  for  his  people. 
In  1696  he  again  came  to  America,  bringing  with  him 
much  Church  furniture,  and  several  costly  gifts  from 
queen  Mary  and  king  William.  He  died  about  1726. 
See  Anderson,  Hist,  of  the  Colonial  Church,  ii,  681,  682; 
iii,  539,  640,  682,  694. 

Mylltta  (perhaps =Mb',B,  Genitrix,  "who  causes 
to  bear"),  a  name  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (i, 
131),  was  given  by  the  Assyrians  to  the  goddess  Aphro- 
dite as  the  generative  principle  in  nature.  "  She  was 
apparently  worshipped  among  the  Babylonians,  who 
gradually  spread  her  worship  through  Assyria  and  Per- 
sia. She  was  originally,  like  almost  every  other  mytho- 
logical deity,  a  cosmic  symbol,  and  represented  the  fe- 
male portion  of  the  twofold  principle  through  which 
all  creation  bursts  into  existence,  and  which  alone,  by 
its  united  active  and  passive  powers,  upholds  it,  My- 
litta  is  to  a  certain  degree  the  representative  of  Earth, 
the  mother,  who  conceives  from  the  Sun  Bel  or  BaaL 
Mylitta  and  Baal  together  are  considered  the  type  of 
the  Beneficent.  Procreation  thus  being  the  basis  of 
Mylitta's  office  in  nature,  the  act  itself  became  a  kind 
of  worship  to  her,  and  was  hallowed  through  and  for 
her.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  every  Babylonian  wom- 
an had  once  in  her  life  to  give  herself  up  to  a  stranger, 
and  thereby  considered  her  person  consecrated  to  the 
great  goddess.  The  sacrifice  itself  seems,  especially  in 
the  early  stage  of  its  introduction  among  the  divine 
rites  of  the  primitive  Babylonians,  to  have  had  much 
less  of  the  repulsiveness  which,  in  the  eyes  of  highly- 
cultivated  nations,  must  be  attached  to  it;  and  it  was 
only  in  later  days  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverbial 
Babylonian  lewdness.  Herodotus's  account  of  this  sub- 
ject must,  like  almost  all  his  other  stories,  be  received 
with  great  caution"  (Chambers).  In  Babylonia  this 
goddess  was  called  Bellis  or  BilU,  i.  e.  "the  Lady." 
She  is  commonly  represented  as  the  wife  of  Bel  Nimrod 
(Belus),  and  the  mother  of  his  son  Nin,  though  she  is 
also  called  the  wife  of  her  son  Nin.  She  united  the 
characteristics  of  the  classical  divinities  Juno,  Venus, 
and  Diana.  Mylitta  had  temples  at  Nineveh,  Ur,  Erech, 
Nipur,  and  Babylon.  The  Baaltis  of  the  Phoenicians 
was  the  same  in  name  and  character.  The  young 
women  of  Byblus,  like  those  of  Babylon,  sacrificed  in 
her  service  their  virginity,  and  gave  the  price  they  re- 
ceived to  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  The  Dereeto  of 
Ascalon,  the  Ashera  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Jskfar  of 
the  Babylonians  were  kindred  divinities.  See  Vollmer, 
AfythoL  IVorterbuch,  s.  v.  Anais.    See  Ashtoketh. 

Mylius,  Ernst  Friedrich,  a  German  theologian, 
was  born  at  Luhe  June  10, 1710.  He  was  educated  by 
his  uncle  Mushard,  afterwards  at  the  gymnasium  at 
Bremen,  and  at  the  university  at  Helmstttdt,  and  fin- 
ished his  education  in  1734  at  Jena.  He  was  appointed 
m  1783  minister  at  the  "Johannes  Klrche"  at  Varden, 


with  which  position  the  conrectorship  of  the  school  was 
combined.  He  accepted  in  1742  a  call  as  minister  bf 
St  Peter's  Church  at  Hamburg,  where  he  died,  Dec 
16, 1774.  His  most  important  works  are,  Entwurfheil- 
samer  Unterteeisunaen  oder  Disposition**  der  Evangelim 
(Hamburg,  1746-74,  8vo)  -^-Friedenspredigt  (ibid.  1760, 
4to)  : — Der  Ruf  Gottet  an  die  Sunder  out  dem  Feuer; 
eine  Buszprediat  (ibid.  1760,  4 to) : — Auszug  der  Ilavpt- 
satze  und  EintheUungen  out  den  EniwUrfen  heiUamer 
Untenceisungen  fur  die.  Jahre  1745-69  (ibid.  1759,  8vo). 
See  Doring,  Getehrte  Thiol,  Deutschlands,  s.  v. 

My  litis,  Georg  (1),  a  noted  German  Lutheran  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Augsburg  in  1648 ;  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Strasburg,  Marburg,  and  Tubingen,  and  in 
1571  became  pastor  at  Augsburg,  and  later  was  made 
superintendent  and  rector  of  the  evangelical  college. 
In  1584  his  opposition  to  the  Gregorian  calendar  made 
him  very  unpopular,  and  he  was  finally  driven  from  the 
place.  He  went  to  Ulm,  where  he  was  kindly  received ; 
but  he  remained  there  only  a  short  time,  accepting  in 
1685  a  call  to  Wittenberg  University  as  professor  of 
theology.  When  the  Philippists  gained  supremacy  at 
that  high  school  Mylius  removed  to  Jena,  soon,  how- 
ever, to  turn  back  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  died,  May 
28, 1603.  Mylius  was  an  industrious  student,  and  pre- 
pared numerous  exegetical  works.  See  Adam,  Vitm 
Theol.  Germ.  (1620). 

Mylius,  Georg  (2),  a  German  Lutheran  divine, 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century  as  pastor 
in  Brandenburg,  near  Konigsberg,  East  Prussia.  He 
died  in  1640.  Mylius  is  noted  as  a  German  hymnolo- 
gist.  He  was  a  true  follower  of  the  poetical  school 
whose  head  was  Dach  (q.  v.).  Mylius  is  the  author  of 
the  well-known  German  funeral  dirge, "  Herr,ich  denk, 
an  jene  Zeit,"  etc, 

Mylne,  Robkrt,  an  English  architect,  was  born  in 
1784  at  Edinburgh.  His  father  was  of  the  same  pro- 
fession. While  he  was  studying  at  Rome  he  gained 
the  chief  architectural  prize  at  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke. 
Of  that  academy,  and  of  the  academies  of  Florence  and 
Bologna,  he  was  chosen  a  member.  Blackfriarsv  Bridge, 
which  was  begun  in  1760,  and  completed  in  ten  years, 
is  his  great  work.  He  finally  became  surveyor  of  St, 
Paul's  Cathedral,  London.    He  died  May  5, 1811. 

Mynohery  is  the  Saxon  name  for  a  nunnery,  nuns 
being  called  mynche.    See  Myxicens. 

Myxt'dus  (MvvJoc)*  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Caria, 
between  Miletus  and  Halicarnassus,  the  convenient  po- 
sition of  which  in  regard  to  trade  was  probably  the  rea- 
son why  we  find  in  1  Mace  xv,  23  that  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Jewish  population.  Its  ships  were  well 
known  in  very  early  times  (Herod,  v,  83),  and  ita  har- 
bor is  specially  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv,  658).  It  was 
originally  a  Dorian  colony  of  Trcezene,  and  was  protect- 
ed by  strong  walls  (Pausan.  ii,  80, 8),  so  that  it  success- 
fully resisted  Alexander  the  Great  (Arrian,  Alex,  i,  21). 
Its  wine  was  famous  9B  an  aid  to  digestion  (Athen.  i, 
32).  Diogenes  Laertius  (vi,  2,  57)  records  a  ban  mot  of 
Diogenes,  the  cynic,  of  which  it  is  the  theme.  Seeing 
its  huge  gates,  while  the  city  itself  was  but  small,  he 
exclaimed,  "Men  of  Myndus,  shut  the  gates,  lest  the 
city  walk  out  of  them !"  The  name  still  lingers  in  the 
modern  MenUsche,  though  the  remains  of  the  city  are 
probably  at  Gumishlu,  where  admiral  Beaufort  found  an 
ancient  pier  and  other  ruins  (Smith,  Did.  of  Class.  Geog, 
s.  v.). 


Coin  of  Myndus. 

Myneoena.    See  Mtnickss. 
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Mynioona  (Lar,  m^fucnur,  fem.  of  mumit ;  allied  to 
mdmalti)  is  the  dime  or  a  class  of  English  ruonssiics 
who  flourished  in  1009  anil  1017,  and  were  probably 
Benedictines.  They  differed  from  nuns  in  being  of 
younger  age,  and  under  a  rule  more  strict.  See  Wal- 
cott.  Sacred  A  rchceology,  s.  v. ;  Lea,  fiact rdotal  CcUbary, 
p.  I  T'J,  note. 

Mynater,  Jacob  Pkukr,  a  Danish  theologian,  was 
born  at  Copenhagen  Nov.  8, 1775.  He  was  educated  at 
tbe  university  of  hia  native  city,  was  employed  some 
time  in  teaching,  and  became  in  1801  pastor  in  Seeland. 
In  1811  he  was  appointed  assistant  minister  of  the  prin- 
cipal church  of  Copenhagen,  in  1828  preacher  to  the 
court  and  the  royal  family,  and  in  1831  bishop  of  See- 
land. His  writings  comprise  a  great  number  of  ser- 
mons, dissertations  introductory  to  the  study  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  on  other  Biblical  subjects,  and 
several  works  on  doctrinal  theology.  His  admirable 
Ordination  Sermoni  and  other  of  his  works  hare  been 
translated  into  German,  An  edition  of  his  miscellane- 
ous publications,  Blandtde  Schr\fiir,  begun  in  1852,  was 
completed  in  C  vols,  in  I860.  He  died  in  Copenhagen 
Jan.  30, 1854. 

My'ra  (r<!  Mupn),  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Lycia, 
in  Asia  Minor  (Ptol.  v,  S,  6).  It  is  "interesting  to  us 
as  the  place  where  Paul,  on  hi)  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts 
xiv ii,  6),  was  removed  from  the  Adramyttian  ship  which 
had  brought  him  from  Cosarea,  and  entered  the  Alex- 
andrian ship  in  which  he  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Malta.  See  Aiirauvttiuu.  Tbe  travellers  had  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  first  of  these  vessels  because  their 
course  to  Italy  necessarily  took  them  past  the  coasts  of 
the  province  of  Proconsular  Asia  (ver.  2),  expecting  in 
some  harbor  on  these  coasts  to  find  another  vessel  bound 
to  the  westward.  This  expectation  was  fulfilled  (ver. 
6).  It  might  be  asked  how  it  happened  that  an  Alex- 
andrian ship  bound  for  Italy  was  so  far  out  of  her  course 
as  to  be  at  Myra.  This  question  is  easily  answered  by 
those  who  hare  some  acquaintance  with  the  navigation 
of  the  Levant.  Myra  is  nearly  due  north  of  Alexandria, 
the  harbors  in  the  neighborhood  are  numerous  and  good, 
the  mountains  high  and  easily  seen,  and  the  current  seta 

Stiptcrtck  of  St.  Paul).  Moreover,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  possibility  of  landing  or  taking  in  passengers  or 

uously  and  violently  from  the  N.W.,  and  the  same 
weather  which  impeded  the  Adramyttian  ship  (ver.  4) 
would  be  a  hinderance  to  the  Alexandrian  (see  ver.  7 ; 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  IA.fi.  and  KpittUt  of  St.  Paul, 
eh.  xxiii).  Some  unimportant  MS3.  having  Auorpa 
in  this  passage,  Grotius  conjectured  that  the  true  read- 
ing might  be  Aipvpa  (Bentleii  Critioa  Sacra  [ed.  A. 
A.  Ellis]).  This  supposition,  though  ingenious,  is  quite 
unnecessary.  Both  Limyra  and  Myra  were  well  known 
among  the  maritime  cities  of  Lycia.  The  harbor  of  the 
latter  was  strictly  Andriace,  distant  from  it  between  two 
and  three  miles,  but  the  river  was  navigable  to  the  citv 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv,  82)"  (Smith). 


Myra  lay  about  a  league  from  the  sea  (in  N.  lat.  36° 
18',  E.  long.  303},  upon  rising  ground,  at  the  foot  of 
which  flowed  a  navigable  river  with  an  excellent  har- 
bor (Andriace)  at  its  month  (Strabo,  xiv,  p.  065  [  Pliny, 
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Hut.  JVnf.  xxxii,  8).  In  later  times  the  emperor  Thec- 
dosius  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  the  capital  of  Lycia 
(HitrocL  p.  684).  The  town  still  exists,  although  in 
decay,  and  bears  among  the  Greek  inhabitants  the  an- 
cient name  of  Myra ,-  but  the  Turks  call  it  Dembrt  (see 
Forbiger,  Altt  Gtogr.  ii,  256).  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
fine  remains  of  antiquity  (Leake,  Alia  Miner,  p.  183), 
which  have  been  minutely  described  by  Fellows  (Du- 
cat, in  Lycia,  p.  169  aq.)  and  Texier  {Dump,  dt  tAtit 
Mixture ;  camp.  Spratt  and  Forbes,  Trav.  in  Lycia,  i, 
1S1  sq.)  (Kitto).  "The  tombs,  enriched  with  orna- 
ment, and  many  of  them  having  inscriptions  in  the 
ancient  Lycian  character,  show  that  it  must  have  been 
wealthy  in  early  times.  Its  enormous  theatre  attests  its 
considerable  population  in  what  may  be  called  its  Greek 
age.  In  the  deep  gorge  which  leads  into  the  mountains 
is  a  large  Byzantine  church,  a  relic  of  the  Christianity 
which  may  have  begun  with  Paul's  visit.  It  is  reason- 
able to  conjecture  that  this  may  have  been  a  metropol- 
itan church,  inasmuch  aa  Myra  was  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  province.  In  later  times  it  was  curiously  called 
the  port  of  the  Adriatic,  and  visited  by  Anglo-Saxon 
travellers  (Bonn's  Early  Travdi  in  Patriate,  p.  33, 138). 
Legend  says  that  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
modern  Greek  Bailors,  was  born  at  Pilars,  and  buried  at 
Myra,  and  his  supposed  relics  were  taken  to  St.  Peters- 
burg by  a  Russian  frigate  during  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion" (Smith).    See  Asia  Mikor. 

Myrrh  is  tbe  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Ver.  of  two 
Heb.  and  one  Gr.  term.  The  following  account  is  part- 
ly from  Kitto's  Cyclopadia: 

1.  lb  or  IIS,  mSr,  truupvo,  doubtless  from  a  She- 
mi  tic  root  (signifying  to  Jkne,  or  else  from  another  ex- 
pressive of  its  bitttrntti),  though  some  of  the  ancients 
traced  it  to  the  mythological  Myrrho,  daughter  of  Ciny- 
ras,  king  of  Cyprus,  who  fled  to  Arabia,  and  was  changed 
into  this  tree  (Ovid,,!  tr.,4in.j,288).  Myrrh  formed  an 
article  of  the  earliest  commerce,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Egyptians  and  Jews,  as  well  aa  hv  the  Greeka 
and  Romans  (Pliny,  xiii,  2;  Atben.  xv,  688;  Dioscor.  L 
78),  aa  it  still  is  both  in  the  East  and  in  Europe.  The 
earnest  notice  of  it  occurs  in  Exod.  xxx,  23,  "Take 
thou  also  unto  thee  principal  spices,  of  pure  myrrh  five 
hundred  shekels."  It  is  afterwards  mentioned  in  Estb. 
ii,  12,  as  employed  in  (he  purification  of  women;  in  Pea. 
xiv,  8,  as  a  perfume, «  All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh 
and  aloes  and  cassia ;"  also  in  several  passages  of  tbe 
Song  of  Solomon,  "I  will  get  me  to  the  mountain  of 
myrrh,  and  to  the  hill  of  frankincense*'  (iv,  6) ;  "  My 
hands  dropped  with  myrrh,  and  my  fingers  with  storef- 
metting  myrrh"  (v,  6) ;  so  in  ver.  18,  in  both  which  pas- 
sages, according  to  RosenmUller,  it  is  prqjtuent  myrrh. 
We  find  it  mentioned  in  Matt,  ii,  11  among  tbe  gifts 
presented  by  the  wise  men  of  the  East  to  the  infant 
Jesus,  "gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh."  U  may  he 
remarked  ss  worthy  of  notice  that  myrrh  and  frankin- 
cense are  frequently  mentioned  together.  In  Hark  xv, 
23  we  leam  that  the  Roman  soldiers  "  gave  him  (Jesus) 
to  drink  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,  but  he  received  it 
not"  (see  Hutten,  Dt  potuftUeo,  etc  [Guben. 
1671] ;  Pipping,  Dt  'petu  Chritto  prodromo 
[Leips.  1688]).  See  Gall.  The  apostle  John 
(xix,  89)  says,  "Then  came  also  Nicodemus, 
and  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes, 
about  a  hundred -pound  weight,"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  embalming  the  body  of  our  Saviour. 
Herodotus  (iii,  107)  mentions  Arabia  as  Ibe 
last  inhabited  country  towards  the  south  which 
produced  frankincense, myrrh, eta;  Theophras- 
tus  (flan/.  ix,4)  describes  it  as  being  produced 
in  Southern  Arabia,  about  Saba  and  Adramyt- 
ta;  so  Pliny  (xti,  83),  Dioscorldea  (L  77),  and 
several  other  Ureek  authors  (Strabo,  xvi,  769, 782;  Diod. 
Sic  v,  41 ;  xix,  95).  But  others  have  not  ao  limited  its 
production.  Celsius  (l/imbot.  i,  623)  says  it  was  pro- 
duced in  Syria,  Gedrosia  (Arrian,  Erptd,  At.vi,  421), 
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India,  Ethiopia,  Troglodytica,  and  Egypt;  in  which 
1aM  country  it  wu  called  6a/  (flak),  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, Dt  liidt  et  Oeiride,  p.  B88  (Kircher,  Prod.  Copt. 
p.  175).  Plutarch,  however,  wa»  probably  in  error,  and 
baa  confounded  the  Coptic  eat,  "  m  vrrh,"  frith  bat,  "  an 
eye"  (Jablonald,  Oputc  i,  49  [ed.'te  Water]).  Ac- 
cordingly boi  is  the  name  by  which  it  ia  universally 
known  throughout  India  in  the  present  day;  and  the 
Sanscrit  name  ia  iota,  which  occurs  at  least  before  the 
Christian  Era,  with  several  other  names,  showing  that 
it  was  well  known.  But  from  the  time  or  the  ancients 
until  that  of  Betun  we  were  without  any  positive  infor- 
mation respecting  the  tree  yielding  myrrh ;  he  supposed 
it  to  be  produced  in  Syria  (so  also  Propertius  [i,  2,  S] 
and  Oppian  [Halieut.  iii,  403]),  and  says  [Oitrral.  ii, 
60)  that  near  Rama  be  met  with  a  thorny  shrub  with 
leaves  resembling  acacia,  which  he  believed  to  be  that 
producing  myrrh  (Mimosa  ugrritii,  Spr.).  Similar  to 
this  is  the  information  of  the  Arabian  author,  Abu'l- 
Fadli,  quoted  by  Celsius,  who  says  that  mar  is  the 
Arabic  name  of  a  thorny  tree  resembling  the  acacia, 
from  which  flows  a  white  Juice,  which  thickens  and  be- 
comes a  gum.  The  Persian  authors  state  that  myn-h 
is  the  gum  of  a  tree  common  in  the  Mughrub,  that  is, 
the  West  or  Africa,  in  Room  (a  general  name  for  the 
Turkish  empire),  and  in  Socotra.  The  Arabian  and 
Persian  authors  probably  only  knew  it  as  an  article  of 
commerce :  it  certainly  is  not  produced  in  Socotra,  but 
has  undoubtedly  long  been  exported  from  Africa  into 
Arabia.  It  ia  reported  that  myrrh  ia  always  to  be  ob- 
tained cheap  and  abundant  on  the  Sumali  coast.  Bruce 
bad  indeed  long  previously  stated  that  myrrh  is  pro- 
duced in  the  country  behind  Azab.  Mr.  Johnson,  in  his 
TraveU  in  Abfuinia(i, 249), mentions  thst  "Myrrh  and 
mimosa  trees  abounded  in  this  place"  (Koranhedudah, 
in  Adal).  The  former  he  describes  aa  being  "  a  low, 
thorny,  ragged-looking  tree,  with  bright  green  trifolio- 
late  leaves ;  the  gum  exudes  from  cracks  in  the  bark  of 
the  trunk  near  the  root,  and  Hows  freely  upon  tbe  stones 
immedistely  underneath.  Artificially  it  is  obtained  by 
bruises  made  with  stones.  The  natives  collect  it  prin- 
cipally in  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August,  but  it  is 
(o  be  found,  though  in  very  small  quantities,  at  other 
times  of  the  year.  It  is  collected  in  small  kid-ski  in  and 
taken  to  Emit,  whence  the  Hurrah  merchants,  on  their 
way  from  Shoa,  convey  it  to  the  great  annual  market  at 
Berberah,  whence  great  quantities  are  shipped  fur  India 
and  Arabia."  When  the  Portuguese  first  entered  these 
seas,  gold  dust,  ivory,  myrrh,  and  slaves  formed  the  Ma- 
ple commerce  of  Adal.  As  early  as  tbe  time  of  Airian, 
in  his  Pcriptut  of  the  Erythneaa  Sea,  we  And  myrrh  one 
of  the  articles  of  cxport,with  frankincense,  from  tbecoast 
of  Adal,  styled  Barbaria.  The  Periplui  mentions  the 
myrrh  of  this  coast  a*  the  finest  of  its  kind,  and  specifies 
the  means  of  conveying  it  to  Yemen,  or  Sabea.  There  the 
first  Greek  navigators  fuund  it,  and  through  their  hands 
it  waa  conveyed  into  Europe  under  tbe  name  of  Sabean 
myrrh.  Though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  myrrh  has  always  been  obtained  from  Africa,  yet 
it  is  equally  certain  that  some  is  also  procured  in  Arabia. 
This  seems  to  be  proved  by  Ehrenberg  and  Hetnprich, 
who  fouud  a  small  tree  in  Arabia,  near  Gison,  on  the 
borders  of  Arabia  Felix,  off  which  tbey  collected  pieces 
of  myTTh,  which,  When  brought  home  and  analysed,  was 
acknowledged  to  be  genuine  (Nees  v.  ICisenbeck,  Plan!, 
of  as.  tab.  367).  This  is  the  BaUamodendro*  myrrha 
ofbotaniate,  which  produces  the  myrrh  of  commerce;  it 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Ttrebintkacea,  and  is  a 
small  tree  found  in  Arabia  Felix,  allied  to  the  Amyri- 
dacea  or  incense- trees,  and  closely  resembling  tbe 
Amyrii  Citeademii,  or  llalniimodmdroii  Gilriidniir.  See 
IUiji.  Its  stunted  trunk  is  covered  with  a  light  gray 
bark,  which,  as  well  aa  tbe  wood,  emits  a  strong  balsamic 
odor.  The  characteristic  gum-resin  exudes  in  small, 
tear-like  drops,  nt  first  oily,  but  drying  and  hardening 
on  the  bark,  and  its  flow  is  increased  by  wounding  the 
tree.     When  collected  it  ia  a  brittle  substance,  trana- 
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lucent,  of  a  rich  brown  color,  or  reddish  yellow,  with  a 
strong  odor  and  a  warm,  bitter  taste.  Myrrh,  it  is 
well  known,  was  celebrated  in  the  most  ancient  times 
as  a  perfume  and  a  fumigator  (Martius,  Pharmaiogn. 
p.  382  sq.),  as  well  aa  for  its  uses  in  medicine.  Myrrh 
was  burned  in  temples,  and  employed  in  embalming 
the  bodies  of  the  dead.  The  ancients  prepared  a  viae 
of  myrrh,  and  also  an  oH  of  myrrh,  and  it  formed  an 
ingredient  in  many  of  the  most  celebrated  compound 
medicines  (see  Penny  Cyclopedia,  s.  v.  lialsnmoden- 
dron).  We  read  in  Cant,  i,  13  of  a  "handle  of  myrrh," 
as  our  Auth.Ver.  has  it)  but  the  word  irs  (tzerdr), 
used  for  a  purse  or  bag  of  money  (Gen.  xlii,  35;  Prov. 
vii,  20,  etc),  may  rather  indicate  a  scent-bag,  or  smell- 
ing-bottle, such  as  is  sold  by  modern  perfumers.  Mason 
Good, who  has  "casque  of  myrrh,"  observes  that  a  cas- 
ket of  gold  or  ivory,  containing  some  costly  perfume,  is 
still  wom  by  the  ladies  of  Persia  suspended  from  their 
necks  by  an  elegant  chain.  The  terms  "  pure  myn-h" 
(li-fl-113,  mor  dtnr\  Exod.  xxx,  23)  and  "siveet- 
smelling  myrrh"  pSW  IB,  mor  oier',  Cant-  v,  6) 
probably  represent  the  best,  or  self-flowing  kind  (Sept. 
Bftiipva  irXitrif,  camp.  Plin.  xii,  35;  see  Dbpke,  Com- 
matt.  tr.  tlopat.  p.  166).  (For  the  ancient  notices,  see 
Celsii  Hitrob.  i,  520  sq.;  Bodei  a-  Stapel,  Comment,  ad 
Thtophrait.  p.  790  sq.,  974), 

2.  :JS  or  aiS,  lot  (so  cslled,  perhaps,  from  covering, 
being  used  aa  a  cosmetic  or  pomatum ;  Gesen.  Tietaur. 
p.  748;  Sept.  o-rnsni,  and  Vulg.  static),  occurs  only  in 
Gen.  xxxvii,  25,  "Behold,  a  company  of  Ishmaelites 
came  down  from  Gilcad  with  their  camels  bearing  spi- 
cery  (neiStA),  and  balm  ('fori),  and  myrrh  (I6l),  going 
to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt;"  and  in  eh.  xliii,  11  Jacob  . 
directs  his  sons  to  take  into  Egypt  "of  tbe  best  fruits 
in  the  land  in  your  vessels,  and  carry  down  the  man  a 
present,  a  little  balm  (tiori),  and  a  little  honey,  spicea 
(netoin),  and  myrrh  (161),  nuts  (botnim),  and  almonds 
(ihtkadim)."  In  this  enumeration,  in  one  case  of  mer- 
chandise, and  in  the  other  of  several  articles  intended 
for  a  present,  and  both  destined  for  Egypt,  at  that  time 
a  highly  civilized  nation,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  to 
look  only  fur  such  substances  aa  were  likely  to  be  ac- 
ceptable in  that  country,  and  therefore  not  such  as  wen 
produced  there,  or  as  were  more  easily  procurable  from 
elsewhere  than  from  Syria,  aa  was  the  case  with  myrrh, 
which  was  never  produced  in  Syria,  and  could  not  have 
been  an  article  of  export  from  thence.  This  difficulty 
has  been  felt  by  others,  and  various  translations  of  lit 
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hare  been  [imposed,  ns  lotut  (romp.  Iiurcktasn.lt,  A  rob. 
SprSchrit,  p.  884),  chestnuts,  ra astich,  stacte,  balsam,  tur- 
pentine, pistachio  nuts  (Michaclis,  Sttppl.  iv,  1424  sq.). 
Junius  and  Tremellius  Tender  it  ladanum,  which  i>  suit- 
able, and  appears  to  be  correct,  as  an  etymological  con- 
nection mav  be  traced  between  the  words.  Ijodanum, 
or  gum  ladanum,  as  it  id  often  called,  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  aa  early  as  the  times  of  Herodotus  (iii,  112)  and 
Dioscoriilea  (i,  128),  and  bore  the  names  of  ledot  and  le- 
danon  (Aijooc,  \qlavov),  which  are  very  closely  allied 
to  fcvJun,  the  Arabic  name  of  the  same  drug.  A  Hebrew 
author,  as  quoted  by  Celsius  (Hierobot.  i,  281),  de- 
scribes it  as  "an  aromatic  substance,  flowing  from 
the  juice  of  a  certain  tree."  Ladtnwm  is  described 
by  Herodotus  (ui,  112)  aa  particularly  fragrant,  though 
gathered  from  the  beards  of  goats,  where  it  is  found 
sticking.  This  is  explained  by  referring  to  the  de- 
scription of  Dioscorides  (i,  128),  from  which  we  team 
that  goata,  after  browsing  upon  the  leaves  of  the  lada- 
hmi  plants,  necessarily  have  this  viscid  substance  ad- 
hering to  their  hair  and  beards,  whence  it  is  afterwards 
scraped  off.  Toumefort,  in  modem  times,  has  given  a 
detailed  description  {Voyage,  i,79)  of  the  mode  of  obtain- 
ing ladanum,  and  relates  that  it  is  now  gathered  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  rake  with  whiplike  thongs,  which 
is  passed  over  the  plants.  When  these  thongs  are  '  " 
edwith  the  odoriferous  and  sticky  resiu,  they  are  so 
with  a  knife,  and  the  substance  rolled  into  a  ma 
which  state  it  is  called  ladanum  or  labdiauim.  It 
sists  of  resin  and  volatile  oil,  and  is  highly  fragrant, 
and  stimulative  as  a  medicine,  but  is  often  adulterated 
with  sand  in  commerce.  The  ladanum  which  is  used 
in  Europe  is  collected  chiefly  in  the  Greek  isles,  and 
also  in  continental  Greece.  It  is  yielded  by  the  Ciitui, 
known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Rock  Rose.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  isl- 
ands (especially  Candia  or  Crete,  whence  the  principal 
kind  has  derived  its  modem  name),  and  the  north  of 
Africa.  There  arc  several  species  of  Ciilui,  all  of  which 
an  believed  to  yield  the  gum  ladanum ;  but  the  species 
mentioned  by  Dioscorides  is  in  all  probability  identical 
with  the  one  which  is  found  in  Palestine,  viz.  the  Cu- 
te) Craieui  (Strand,  Flor.  Palatt.  No.  289).     The  C. 


(Cfites  Cntieut). 


:'parts  of  Syria.  Some  authors  bare  been  of  opin- 
tbat  one  species,  the  Ciitui  rtaeui,  a  more  likely 
than  any  other  to  be  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  as  it  is  very 
that  locality,  while  nothing  like  a  true  roue 
ind  there.  Ladanum  seems  to  have  been 
produced  in  Judasa,  according  to  writers  in  the  Talmud 
(Cels.  (.  a  p.  286).  It  is  said  by  I'liny  (xii,  87),  as  long 
by  Herodotus  (iit,  112),  to  be  a  produce  of  Arm- 
id  as  by  this  is  probably  meant  Syria  (corop. 
xxvi,  80),  it  was  very  likely  to  have  been  sent  to 
Egypt  both  as  a  present  and  as  merchandise.  See  Cel- 
rius, //ieroeor. i,  280  sq.;  Jtoaenmuller,  Bib.  Bot.  p.  158; 
Fococke,  Morgenl  ii,  833  sq. ;  Penny  Cyciopttdia,  s.  v. 
Ladanum. 

Myrtle  (0?n,  fcraW,  so  called,  perhaps,  from  its 
iprmging  up  rapidly)  occurs  in  Is*,  xli,  19;  Iv,  13;  Seh. 
viii,  15;  Zcch.  i,  8,  10,  11;  and  is  identical  with  the 
Arabic  hadai,  which  in  the  dialect  of  Arabia  Felix  sig- 
nifies the  myrtle  -  tree  (Richardson,  Pert,  and  A  rabic 
Diet.).  Tbe  myrtle  is,  moreover,  known  throughout 
Eastern  countries  under  the  name  At,  by  which  it  is 
described  in  Arabic  works;  and  its  berries  are  sold  in 
the  bazaars  of  India  under  this  name  (lliutl.  Hiatal 
BtX.  p.  217).  The  name  Either  is  supposed  by  Simon 
(Itibl.  Cabinet,  xi,  2G9)  to  be  a  compound  of  At  and  fur, 
and  so  to  mean  a  frttk  myrtle ,-  and  hence  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  very  closely  allied  in  signification  to  lladat- 
«aA,  tbe  original  name  of  Esther.  Almost  all  transla- 
tors unite  in  considering  the  myrtle  as  intended  in  the 
above  passages;  the  Sept.  has  /ivpfivn,  and  the  Tulg. 
myrtut.  The  myrtle  has  from  the  earliest  periods  been 
highly  esteemed  in  all  the  countries  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets  (Viig. 
Ed.  ii,  M).  By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  waa  dedi- 
cated to  Venus  (Virg.  Gtorg.  iv,  124;  Ovid,  Met.  ii, 
834;  xi,232;  Amur,  i,  1,  29),  and  employed  in  making 
wreaths  to  crown  lovers  (Pliny,  jv,  36 ;  Died.  Sic.  i,  17); 
but  among  the  Jews  it  was  the  emblem  of  justice.  Tho 
note  of  the  Chaldee  Targum  on  the  name  Esther,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Harris,  is,  "  they  call  her  Hadassah  be- 
cause she  wajiff',  and  those  that  are  just  arc  compared 
to  myrtlet."  The  repute  which  the  myrtle  enjoyed  in  an- 
cient times  it  still  retains,  notwithstanding  the  great  ac- 
cession of  ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers  which  has  been 
made  to  the  gardens  and  greenhouses  of  Europe.  This  it 
justly  due  to  the  rich  coloring  of  its  dark-green  and  shin- 
ing leaves,  contrasted  with  the  while  starlike  clusters  of 
its  flowers,  affording  in  hot  countries  a  pleasant  shads 
under  its  branches,  and  diffusing  an  agreeable  odor 
from  its  flowers  or  bruised  leaves.  It  is,  however,  most 
agreeable  in  appearance  when  in  the  state  of*  shrub, 
for  when  it  grows  into  a  tree,  as  it  does  in  hot  countries, 
the  traveller  looks  under  instead  of  over  its  leaves, 
and  a  multitude  of  small  branches  ore  seen  deprived  of 
their  leaves  by  the  crowding  of  the  upper  ones.  This 
shrub  is  common  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain  and 
France,  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  Greece ;  and  also  on  tbe 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  Syria.  The  poetical 
celebrity  of  this  plant  had,  no  doubl,  some  influence 
upon  its  employment  in  medicine,  and  numerous  prop- 
erties are  ascribed  to  it  by  Dioscorides  (i,  127),  It  is 
aromatic  and  astringent,  and  hence,  like  many  other 
such  plants,  forms  a  stimulant  tonic,  and  is  useful  in  a 
variety  of  complaints  connected  with  debility.  Its  ber- 
ries were  formerly  employed  in  Italy  (Pliny,  XV,  35), 
and  still  arc  so  in  Tuscany,  as  a  substitute  for  spices, 
now  imported  so  plentifully  from  the  far  East.  A  wine 
was  also  prepared  from  them,  which  was  called  myr- 
tidanum  (Pliny,  xr,  87),  and  their  essential  oil  is  pos- 
sessed of  excitant  properties  (Pliny,  xxiii,  44).  In 
many  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy  the  leaves  are  employed 
in  tanning  leather.  The  myrtle,  possessing  so  many 
remarkable  qualities,  was  not  likely  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  or  the  sacred  writers,  as  it  is  a  well-known 
ofJoda-a.    Hassclquist  and  Burckhardt  both 
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is  aim  found  in  tha  valley  of  Lebanon.  Cap!.  Light, 
who  visited  the  country  of  the  Druses  in  1814,  says  he 
"  again  proceeded  up  the  mountain  by  the  side  of  * 
range  of  hills  abounding  with  myrtles  in  full  bloom, 
that  spread  their  fragrance  around,"  and,  furthei 
"we  crossed  through  thickets  of  myrtle."  lrbv  and 
Mangles  (p.  322)  describe  the  riven  from  Tripoli  ' 
wards  Galilee  as  generally  pretty,  their  banks  covered 
with  the  myrtlt,  olive,  wild  vine,  etc.  Savary,  as  quoted 
bv  Dr.  Harris,  describing  a  scene  at  the  end  of  the  for- 
est of  Platauea,  says,  "  Myrtles,  intermixed  with  laurel- 
rosea,  grow  in  the  valleys  to  the  height  of  ten  feet. 
Their  snow-white  dowers,  bordered  with  a  purple  edg- 
ing, appear  to  peculiar  advantage  under  the  verdant  fo- 
liage. Each  myrtle  is  loaded  with  them,  and  they  emit 
perfumes  more  exquisite  than  those  of  the  rose  itself. 
They  enchant  every  one,  and  the  soul  is  tilled  with  Ibe 
softest  sensations"  (Kitto).  When  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles was  celebrated  by  the  Jews  on  the  return  from 
Babylon,  the  people  of  Jerusalem  were  ordered  to  "go 
forth  unto  the  mount  and  fetch  olive  branches,  and  pine 
branches,  and  myrtle  branches,  and  to  make  booths." 
The  prophet  Isaiah  foretells  the  coming  golden  age  of 
Israel,  when  the  Lord  shall  plant  in  the  wilderness  "  the 
ahittah-tree,  and  the  myrtle-tree,  and  the  oil-tree." 
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tha  north-weat  angle  of  Asia  Minor,  and  separated  from 
Europe  only  by  the  Propontis  and  Hellespont ;  on  the 
south  it  joined  -tolls,  anil  was  separated  on  the  east 
from  Bithynia  by  the  river  jEsopus.  Latterly  Jiolia 
was  included  in  Mysia,  which  was  then  separated  from 
Lvdia  and  Ionia  by  the  river  Hermus,  now  Sarabad  or 
Jedis  (Strabo,  xii,  562;  xiii,  628;  Pliny,  II Ut.  Nat.  v, 
32 ;  PtoL  Geog,  v,  2).  It  was  usually  divided  into  five 
parts'.  Mysia  Minor,  Myeia  Major,  Trees,  ^Eolis,  and 
Tenthrania.  The  greater  part  of  Mysia  was  unproduc- 
tive, being  covered  with  mountains  and  marshes ;  hut  it 
was  celebrated  for  the  fine  wheat  of  Assus,  for  t 
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Myrtle  IM'jrtu*  Ormmnnft). 
but  it  is  in  the  latter  locality  where  they  attain  to  their 
greatest  perfection.  Formerly,  aa  we  learn  from  Nehe- 
miah  (viii,  15),  myrtles  grew  on  the  hills  about  Jeru- 
salem. "On  Olivet,"  says  I*rof.  Stanley,  "nothing  is 
now  to  be  seen  but  the  olive  and  the  fig  tree,"  but  Dr. 
Hooker  says  the  myrtle  is  not  uncommon  in  Samaria 
and  Galilee  "(Smith).  See  Cclaii  Ilieiobot.  ii,  17  so,; 
BotLei  Cobuh.  ad  Theophr.  p.  875  so, ;  Billerbeck,  Flora 
ftau.  p.  122;  Loudon,  A  rbarrlicum  Britiumictim,  iii, 
902 ;  Tristram,  Nat.  Hut.  of  the  Bible,  p.  365  si;. 

Mys'isi  (Hum's,  according  to  some,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  the  beech-tree,  tumic,  in  the  neighborhood; 
according  to  others,  from  the  Celtic  matt,  a  marsh, 
showing  a  connection  with  the  Danubian  marshy  dis- 
trict of  Jfoeitn,-  comp.  Eustalh.  Ad  Iiiim.  Per'.  809; 
Schnl  A  d  A  poleon,  JiAod.  i,  1*6),  a  province  occupying 
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ing  dead  bodies),  and  for  its  oyster  beds, 
habited  by  various  tribes,  mostly  barbarous,  until,  as  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamua,  it  was  ceded  to  the 
Romans,  by  whom  it  was  eventually  formed  into  a 
province.  Paul  passed  through  this  province,  and  em- 
barked at  its  chief  port,  Troas,  on  bis  Brst  vovage  to 
Europe  (Acts  xvi,  7,  8).  "They  had  then  come  tara 
T'jv  Mirow,  and  they  were  directed  to  Troas,  mpi\- 
Mmc  rrfv  Muo-inf;  which  means  either  that  they 
skirted  its  border,  or  that  they  passed  through  the  dis- 
trict without  staying  there.  lu  fact,  tha  best  descrip- 
tion that  can  be  given  of  Mysia  at  this  time  is  that  it 
was  the  region  about  the  frontier  of  the  provinces  of 
Asia  and  Bithynia.  The  term  is  evidently  used  in  an 
ethnological,  not  a  political  sense"  (Smith).  See  gen- 
erally Kosenmtlller,  Bibl.  Geog,  iii,  32;  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Clou.  Geogr.  s.  v.;  Mannert,  Geogr.  VI,  iii,  408;  For- 
biger,  Mandb.  ii,  110;  Kichter,  Waltfahrttn,  p.  400; 
Cramer,  Aria  Minor,  i,  BO.    See  Asia  Minor. 
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Myala,  a  surname  of  the  a 
Demeler,  or  Ceres,  under  which  s 
Sparta.  The  term  Mysia  is  al 
celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pellene  in 
meter.  This  feast  lasted  for  seven  days. 
first  two  days  the  solemnities  were  obscr 
men  and  women ;  on  the  third  day  the  worn 
formed  certain  mysterious  rites  throughou 
and  on  the  last  two  days  the  men  returned  to  the  festi- 
val, and  the  remainder  of  the  time  was  passed  in  raillery 
and  merriment.  See  Gardner,  Faithi  of  the  World,  p. 
504,605. 

Mysore.     See  Isiha. 

Myatee,  those  who  were  initiated  into  the  lesser 

Myitagogue  (Or.  Muarnywyili;,  from  fWffrqr,  an 
initiated  person,  and  nyai.ni  lend),  the  name  in  the  Greek 
religious  system  of  the  priest  whose  duly  it  was  to  di- 
rect the  preparations  of  the  candidatea  for  initiation  in 
the  several  mysteries,  as  well  as  to  conduct  the  cere- 
monial of  initiation.  It  was  sometimes  applied  by  a 
sort  of  analogy  to  the  class  of  professional  ciceroni,  who 
in  ancient  as  in  modern  limes  undertook  to  show  to 
strangers  newly  arrived  in  a  city  the  noteworthy  ob- 
ject* which  it  contained  (Cicero,  act.  ii,  /n]>>rmn,lirtc. 
69);  but  the  former  meaning  is  its  primitive  one,  and 
formed  the  ground  of  the  application  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Christian  Church  to  the  catechiets  or  other  cler- 
gy who  prepared  candidatea  for  the  Christian  mytteriei, 

rist,  especially  the  last.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  con- 
stantly used  by  the  fathers  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries; 
and  in  the  well-known  lectures  of  St.  Cyril  or  Jerusa- 
lem, although  tbey  were  addressed  to  candidates  for  the 
mysteries,  some  for  baptism,  and  some  for  the  eucharist, 
it  is  only  to  the  lectures  addressed  to  the  latter  that 
the  name  mt/itagogic  is  applied.  'This  distinction  was 
connected  with  the  well-known  Discipline  of  the  Se- 
cret ;  and  it  appears  to  have  ceased  with  the  abolition 
or  gradual  disuse  of  that  discipline.  See  Du  Cange, 
CJosfstnast  ad  irriptoret  media  et  injima  Gradtatil, 
s.  v.;  Suicer,  Y'Aeniuriu  fcccltikuHtiii,  s.  v.;  see  also 
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MYSTERIES 


MystagOgy  (uvaraywyia,  introduction  to  the  mys- 
teries) is  a  term  used  in  the  early  Christian  churches 
of  the  Orient  to  designate  either  the  Lord's  Supper  or 
baptism.  To  designate  the  former  it  is  frequently  found 
in  the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Theodoret. 
It  was  intimately  connected  with  the  secret  discipline, 
but  fell  into  disuse  with  the  termination  of  that  sv&- 

w 

tern.  See  Kiddle,  Christian  Antiquities,  p.  485,  547; 
Bingham,  Antiq.  of  the  Christian  Church  (see  Index). 
See  also  Mystagoguk. 

Mysteries,  Christian,  otherwise  called  Miracles 
and  Moralities,  or  simply  "Miracle  Plays?  were 
shows  in  the  Middle  Ages  representing  in  rude  dra- 
matic form  scenes  from  the  Scriptures  and  from  the 
apocryphal  gospels.  They  were  performed  first  in 
churches,  and  afterwards  in  the  streets  on  fixed  or  mov- 
able stages.  The  actors  were  in  the  earliest  times  to 
which  we  can  trace  these  shows  generally  monks,  friars, 
and  other  ecclesiastics,  and  the  aim  was  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people  by  means  of  amusement.  An 
examination  of  the  inanimate  fragments  that  remain 
to  us  of  these  plays  is  profitable  only  to  those  who  can 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  called  them  forth, 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  intelligent  inquirer 
that  the  coarse  details  in  which  they  abound,  and  which 
shock  our  literary  taste,  were  necessary  to  bring  home  to 
the  people  of  those  times  the  objects  of  their  most  seri- 
ous and  constant  meditations — judgment,  heaven,  hell, 
the  miracles  and  passion  of  their  Lord,  and  the  future 
of  the  soul  of  man.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  the  first  religious 
body  to  plant  and  promote  religious  sentiments  by  these 
means.  The  theatre,  though  the  fact  be  singular,  has 
taken  its  rise,  wherever  we  can  trace  its  origin,  in  re- 
ligious sentimentalism.  In  Greece,  from  the  very  earli- 
est ages  to  the  days  of  Solon,  religious  feasts  were  ac- 
companied by  dances  and  performances.  In  the  early 
Christian  Church  there  was  no  doubt  a  strong  tendency 
tc  perpetuate  the  levity  of  the  heathen  practices ;  and 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  pagan  theatre  in  its 
entirety  the  Church  may  have  felt  itself  forced  to  abol- 
ish these  relics  of  an  abhorred  practice  by  providing 
dramatic  entertainment  in  which  subjects  derived  from 
the  Old  or  New  Testament  took  the  place  of  those  of 
mythology — means  less  apparent  than  outspoken  op- 
position, but  then  believed,  no  doubt,  equally  sure  to 
effect  the  purpose.  This  accounts  for  the  custom  which 
prevailed  at  an  early  date  of  the  reading  to  the  congre- 
gation in  the  time  of  Easter  the  narrative  of  Christ's  pas- 
sion, the  various  parts  distributed  among  different  parties. 
Later  these  readings  cwie  to  be  accompanied  by  dia- 
logue and  gestures,  and  probably  the  readers  officiated 
in  a  suitable  costume.  Other  festal  days  were  gradually 
taken  up  with  representations  of  these  mysteries.  In- 
deed, some  curious  proofs  of  the  transition  from  the  nar- 
rative form  of  the  Bible  to  the  dramatic  form  of  the 
mysteries  are  still  extant.  They  consist  of  dialogues 
in  verse  between  several  speakers,  bound  together  by  a 
narration,  also  in  verse,  which  formed  a  part  analogous 
to  the  Greek  chorus.  They  were  evidently  accompanied 
in  some  degree  by  music,  for  in  most  ancient  manuscripts 
each  line  is  surmounted  by  its  musical  notation. 

In  time  ecclesiastical  dramatic  representations  were 
separated  from  the  divine  offices,  and,  though  still  per- 
formed in  churches,  formed  a  distinct  part  of  priestly 
teaching,  and  under  the  name  of  Mysteries  were  acted 
after  the  sermon.  Mysteries  were  probably  taken  from 
Biblical,  and  miracle  plays  from  legendary  subjects,  but 
this  distinction  in  nomenclature  was  not  always  strictly 
adhered  to.  The  general  character  of  all  early  religious 
plays,  whether  called  miracles  or  mysteries,  was  about 
the  same.  If  any  distinction  was  made,  the  miracles 
were  distinguished  as  those  which  represented  the  mir- 
acles wrought  by  the  holy  confessors,  and  the  sufferings 
by  which  the  perseverance  of  the  martyrs  was  manifest- 
ed ;  of  which  kind  the  first  specified  by  name  is  a  scenic 
representation  of  the  legend  of  St.  Catharine.   The  mys* 


teries,  strictly  so  called,  were  representations  often  of 
great  length,  and  requiring  several  days'  performance, 
of  the  Scripture  narrative,  or  of  several  parts  of  it,  as, 
for  instance,  the  descent  of  Christ  into  helL  We  have 
an  extant  specimen  of  the  religious  play  of  a  date  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  Christos 
Pasckon,  assigned,  somewhat  questionably,  to  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  written  in  the  4th  century  in  Greek. 
Next  come  six  Latin  plays  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  by  Roewitha,  a  nun  of  Ganders* 
heim,  in  Saxony;  these,  though  not  very  artistically 
constructed,  possess  considerable  dramatic  power  and 
interest;  they  have  been  lately  published  at  Paris,  with 
a  French  translation.  The  performers  were  at  first  the 
clergy  and  choristers;  afterwards  any  layman  might 
participate.  The  earliest  recorded  performance  of  a 
miracle  play  took  place  in  England.  Matthew  Paris 
relates  that  Geoffrey,  afterwards  abbot  of  St.  Albans, 
while  a  secular,  exhibited  at  Dunstable  the  miracle 
play  of  St.  Catharine,  and  borrowed  copes  from  St. 
Albans  to  dress  bis  characters.  This  must  have  been 
at  the  end  of  the  11th  or  beginning  of  the  12th  century. 
Fitzstephen,  in  his  Life  of  Thomas  a  Becbet  (A.D.  1183), 
describes  with  approval  the  representation  in  London 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  saints  and  miracles  of  the  con- 
fessors. Le  Boeuf  gi  res  an  account  of  a  mystery  writ- 
ten in  the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  wherein  Virgil  is 
introduced  among  the  prophets  that  came  to  adore  the 
Saviour;  doubtless  in  allusion  to  the  fourth  eclogue. 
But  there  is  a  mystery  earlier  than  this  in  the  Pro- 
vencal dialect,  a  curious  mixture  of  Latin  and  the  dialect 
of  Southern  France.  It  is  on  the  subject  of  The  Wise 
and  Foolish  Virgins,  and  probably  belongs  to  the  early 
part  of  the  11th  century  (comp.  Demogeot,  Histoire  de 
la  Litterature  Francaise).  Another  mystery,  entitled 
the  Jeu  de  St.  Nicholas,  also  of  like  antiquity,  belongs 
to  Northern  France.  Fitzstephen,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II  of  England  (born  1133,  died  1189),  dwells  on  the  sa- 
cred plays  acted  in  London  representing  the  miracles  or 
passions  of  martyrs.  These  plays,  according  to  M.  Ray- 
nouard  (.Journal  des  Savans  [1828],  p.  297),  were  the 
earliest  dramatic  representations,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
mysteries.  This  is  not  probable,  however,  as  they  were 
even  then  denominated  mysteries  or  miracles  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent.  The  truth  is,  as  Mr. 
Ilallam  has  said,  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  fix  their  first 
appearance  at  any  single  sera"  (Introd.  Kurop.  Lit.  i, 
123).  The  fact  is  that  in  the  11th  century  these  plays 
are  found  in  favor  within  the  walls  of  convents,  and  on 
public  occasions  and  festivals,  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  Thus,  in  the  11th  century,  Hilarius,  a 
disciple  of  Abelard,  substituted  for  the  prose  of  the  old 
ritual  for  the  Feast  of  St.  Nicholas  a  dialogue  in  Latin 
rhyme,  with  refrains  in  the  Langue  doiL  A  monk  of 
St.  Benoit-sur-Loire,  who  flourished  at  a  later  period, 
treated  the  same  history  in  simple  Latin.  Both  these 
pieces  were  acted  in  the  churches  for  nearly  a  century, 
when  Jean  Bodel,  of  Arras,  founded  upon  them  a  drama, 
which  was  written  entirely  in  French,  and  which  was 
probably  acted  iu  the  public  squares  of  Arras,  or  in  the 
ball  of  some  large  dwelling.  This  was,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, the  first  instance  of  the  emancipation  of  the  drama 
from  the  Church.  The  trouveres  of  the  13th  century 
followed  readily  in  the  lead  of  Jean  Bodel.  Among 
others  we  may  mention  Adam  de  la  Halle,  the  fellow- 
townsman  of  Bodel,  nicknamed  Le  Bossu  dA  rras,  and 
the  witty  enemy  of  the  monks,  the  satirical  Ruteboeuf. 
The  clergy  were  soon  altogether  superseded  by  the 
laity,  who  formed  themselves  into  companies  and  guilds 
to  act  these  pieces,  and  every  considerable  town  had  a 
fraternity  for  the  performance  of  mysteries.  Such  asso- 
ciations, it  should  be  stated,  however,  were  established 
in  a  serious  spirit  of  piety  and  beneficence,  without  any 
thought  of  antagonism  to  the  Church;  and  that  the 
Church  failed  to  recognise  any  opposition  is  apparent 
in  the  fact  that,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  festival  by  Pope  Urban  IV,  in  12G4,  miracle 
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plays  were  made  its  adjuncts.  The  change  from  clergy 
to  laity  was  very  desirable,  for  one  reason  especially. 
Hitherto  the  plays  bad  usually  been  written  in  Latin, 
and  the  greater  part  was  made  intelligible  to  the  peo- 
ple only  through  pantomime.  But  as  this  was  unsat- 
isfactory, and  the  spectators  could  not  always  get  at 
the  player's  intent,  there  was  an  obvious  inducement 
to  make  use  of  the  vernacular  language.  This  gave 
import  to  the  people's  tongue,  and  in  this  way  the 
mysteries  of  the  14th  and  succeeding  centuries  play  no 
unimportant  part  in  the  development  of  the  modern 
languages  (corap.  Scblegel,  Led.  Hist,  of  Mod.  Lit.  lect. 
ix-xi).  The  most  celebrated,  though  one  of  the  latest 
founded  (1350),  of  these  fraternities  was  the  Confrerie 
de  la  Passion  et  Resurrection  de  notre  Seigneur.  It  was 
composed  of  Paris  citizens,  master  masons,  locksmiths, 
and  others.  The  first  scene  of  their  representations  was 
the  village  of  St.  Maur,  near  Vincennes.  The  provost 
of  Paris  refusing  his  license,  the  Confrerie  applied  to 
and  received  the  authorization  of  Charles  VI,  who  by 
letters  patent,  in  1402,  gave  permission  to  them  to  act 
"  any  mystery  whatsoever  either  before  the  king  or  be- 
fore his  people,  in  any  suitable  place,  either  in  the  town 
of  Paris  itself  or  in  its  suburbs."  Upon  this  they  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, outside  the  Porte  St.  Denis.  There  on  public  holi- 
days they  gave  representations  of  pieces  drawn  from 
the  New  Testament  Crowds  both  of  clergy  and  laity 
flocked  to  them.  The  Church  did  all  in  its  potoer  to 
further  their  success,  altering  the  hour  of  vespers  to  fa- 
cilitate the  attendance  of  the  faithful  at  them.  The  Pre- 
monstratensians,  owners  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  gladly  let  for  them  their  spacious  hall.  The 
spectators  sat  on  unwearied  often  mi  til  the  night  fell,  and 
then  the  assembly  broke  up  to  meet  again  on  the  next 
Sunday  for  the  continuation  of  the  interrupted  drama, 
which  sometimes  lasted  for  months  at  a  time.  The 
stage  consisted  of  tiers  of  scaffolding  raised  one  above 
another,  the  topmost  tier,  with  its  gilt  balustrade,  rep- 
resenting Paradise,  and  holding  uchaire  parse"  which 
did  duty  as  the  throne  of  the  Most  High.  "  In  pomp 
of  show  they  far  excelled  out  English  mysteries,1'  says 
Hallam ;  and  the  mixture  of  tragedy  and  comedy  in  the 
poetry  appealed  powerfully  to  the  quick  susceptibilities 
of  an  impressionable  nation,  which  delights  in  nothing 
so  much  as  in  extremes  and  contrasts. 

We  have  said  that  the  laity  intended  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  Church,  and  that  the  clergy  recognised  no 
such  opposition,  and  did  not  anticipate  it;  yet  by  or 
even  before  the  end  of  the  13th  century  the  laity  bad 
robbed  the  clergy  of  a  great  part  of  their  influence,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  14th  became  the  means  of  paralyz- 
ing it  entirely.  The  length,  too,  to  which  these  per- 
formances were  carried  surpasses  credence.  No  subject 
was  deemed  too  sacred  to  be  chosen  as  a  theme,  no  sub- 
ject too  holy  to  be  represented.  Heaven  was  depicted, 
in  which  the  Father  was  surrounded  by  bis  holy  angels. 
Hell  was  portrayed  by  a  dark  and  yawning  cavern,  from 
which  issued  hideous  bowlings,  as  of  tormented  souls ; 
but  whence  also,  with  a  curious  inconsistency,  came  the 
jesters  and  buffoons  of  the  sacred  drama.  Not  only 
were  all  the  Scripture  characters  freely  introduced,  but 
angels,  archangels,  Lucifer,  Satan,  Beelzebub,  Belial, 
and  even  the  three  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Some 
of  these  dramas  lasted  for  a  number  of  days,  one  of 
them  covering  the  whole  period  of  time  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  last  judgment.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  these  plays,  which  were  originally  designed 
as  a  means  of  instructing  the  people,  and  were  performed 
in  the  churches,  rapidly  degenerated  until  they  turned 
into  a  species  of  scandalously  irreverent  buffoonery. 
From  being  employed  as  a  means  of  instruction,  they 
were  thus  converted  into  a  means  of  amusement;  from 
being  enacted  in  the  churches  and  by  the  clergy,  they 
came  to  be  performed  by  strolling  and  vagabond  play- 
ers on  temporary  and  portable  stages  constructed  on 
wheels.    Thenceforth  the  theatre  took  a  wider  scope ; 


art  labored  to  supply  the  ever-increasing  weakness  of 
religious  impressions ;  creations  of  the  poet's  fancy  ap- 
peared side  by  side  with  scriptural  characters ;  popular 
scenes  became  by  degrees  more  common,  and  hence  lit- 
tle by  little  arose  the  drama  of  our  own  day — a  light 
amusement  intended  for  the  pastime  of  an  idle  crowd. 

The  14th  and  15th  centuries  were  fertile  of  relig- 
ious dramas  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  throughout 
the  centuries  immediately  following  they  contiuued  in 
full  force.  In  Germany  they  were  very  popular.  In 
France  they  did  not  prevail  largely  after  the  loth 
century.  In  Italy  they  were  very  congenial  to  the 
people,  whose  delight  in  sensible  objects  is  so  intense, 
and  societies  for  their  performance  were  formed  as  in 
France.  They  were  largely  popular  in  the  15th  centu- 
ry (comp.  Koscoe,  Life  of  lAtrenzo,  i,  402 ;  Hallam,  Lit. 
i,  124, 125),  and  they  have  in  some  of  their  forms  been 
continued  for  the  edification  and  amusement  of  the  pop- 
ulace quite  down  to  our  own  times  (Ticknor,  Hist,  of 
Spanish  Lit.  i,  229,  foot-note  3).  In  Spain  they  were 
likewise  common,  and  their  origin  is  so  remote  that  "  it 
can  no  longer  be  determined"  (Ticknor,  i,  230).  There, 
however,  the  clergy  were  left  to  play  these  mysteries, 
as  is  apparent  from  the  code  of  Alfonso  X,  which  was 
prepared  about  1260,  and  in  which,  after  forbidding  the 
clergy  certain  gross  indulgences,  the  law  goes  on  to  say : 
"  Neither  ought  they  to  be  makers  of  buffoon  plays, 
that  people  may  come  to  see  them ;  and  if  other  men 
make  them,  clergymen  should  not  come  to  see  them, 
for  such  men  do  things  low  and  unsuitable.  Nor,  more- 
over, should  such  things  be  done  in  churches ;  but  rath- 
er we  say  they  should  be  cast  out  in  dishonor,  without 
punishment  to  those  engaged  in  them ;  for  the  church 
of  God  was  made  for  prayer,  and  not  for  buffoonery ;  as 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  declared  in  the  Gospel  that  his 
house  was  called  the  house  of  prayer,  and  ought  not  to 
be  made  a  den  of  thieves.  But  exhibitions  there  be 
that  clergymen  may  make,  such  as  that  of  the  birth  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  shows  how  the  angel  came 
to  the  shepherds,  and  how  he  told  them  Jesus  Christ 
was  born ;  and,  moreover,  of  his  appearance  when  the 
three  kings  came  to  worship  him,  and  of  his  resurrec- 
tion, which  shows  how  he  was  crucified  and  rose  the 
third  day.  Such  things  as  these,  which  move  men  to 
do  well,  may  the  clergy  make,  as  well  as  to  the  end  that 
man  may  have  in  remembrance  that  such  things  did 
truly  happen.  But  this  must  they  do  decently,  and  in 
devotion ;  and  in  the  great  cities  where  there  is  an  arch- 
bishop or  bishop,  and  under  their  authority,  or  that  of 
others  by  them  deputed,  and  not  in  villages,  nor  in 
small  places,  nor  to  gain  money  thereby."  But  though 
these  earliest  religious  representations  in  Spain,  whether 
pantomimic  or  in  dialogue,  were  thus  given,  not  only  by 
churchmen,  but  by  others,  certainly  before  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century,  and  probably  much  sooner,  they 
passed  entirely  out  of  the  control  of  those  who  intended 
them  for  religious  and  moral  purposes,  and  though  they 
were  continued  for  several  centuries  afterwards,  still  no 
fragment  of  them,  and  no  distinct  account  of  them,  now 
remain  to  us  (see  Ticknor,  i,  231 ;  and  compare  below). 

In  England  they  continued  in  full  force  for  above 
four  hundred  years — a  longer  period  than  can  be  as- 
signed to  the  English  national  drama  as  we  now  recog- 
nise it.  Their  height  of  popularity  was  in  the  15th 
century.  Of  these  mysteries,  two  complete  series,  which 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  15th  century  (Hallam, 
Lit.  i,  124  [105 J),  have  lately  been  published  from  an- 
cient manuscripts,  the  Toumley  Mysteries,  performed  by 
the  monks  of  Woodchurch,  near  Wakefield,  and  the  dif- 
ferent leading  companies  of  that  town :  and  the  Coven- 
try Mysteries,  performed  with  like  help  of  the  trades 
in  Coventry,  by  the  Gray  Friars  of  that  ancient  city. 
Both  of  these  collections  begin  with  the  creation,  and 
carry  on  the  story  in  different  pageants  or  scenes  until 
the  judgment-day.  The  first  two  have  been  published 
by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  and  the  other  by  the  Sur- 
tees  Society.    The  Townley  mysteries  are  full  of  the 
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burlesque  element,  and  contain  many  curious  illustra- 
tions of  contemporary  manners.  The  Coventry  mys- 
teries were  famous  in  England.  Of  these,  Dugdale  re- 
lates, in  his  History  of  Warwickshire,  published  in  1656, 
that,  "  Before  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  this 
city  was  very  famous  for  the  pageants  that  were  play'd 
therein,  upon  Corpus  Christ  i  day  (one  of  their  ancient 
fairs),  which  occasioning  very  great  confluence  of  peo- 
ple thither  from  far  and  near,  was  of  no  small  benefit 
thereto ;  which  pageants  being  acted  with  mighty  state 
and  reverence  by  the  Grey  Friers,  had  theatres  for  the 
several  scenes,  very  large  and  high,  placed  upon  wheels, 
and  drawn  to  all  the  eminent  parts  of  the  city,  for  the 
better  advantage  of  spectators,  and  contain'd  the  story 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  composed  in  the  old 
Englishe  rithme,  as  appeareth  by  an  ancient  MS.  (in 
Bibl.  Cotton.  Vesp.  D.  VIII),  entituled,  Ludus  Corporis 
Christi,  or  Ludus  Coventrue,"  The  celebrity  of  the  per- 
formances mav  be  inferred  from  the  rank  of  the  audi- 
ences;  for  at  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christ!  in  1483 
Richard  III  visited  Coventry  to  see  the  plays,  and  at 
the  same  season  in  1492  they  were  attended  by  Henry 
VII  and  bis  queen,  by  whom  they  were  highly  com- 
mended. Of  them  it  is  said,  "  Every  company  had  his 
pagiante,  or  parte,  which  pagiantes  were  a  highe  scaf- 
olde  with  two  rowmes,  a  higher  and  a  lower,  upon  four 
wheeles.  In  the  lower  they  apparelled  themselves,  in 
the  higher  rowme  they  played,  being  all  open  on  the 
tope,  that  all  behoulders  might  heare  and  see  them. 
The  places  where  they  played  them  was  in  every  streete. 
They  begane  first  at  the  Abay  Gates,  and  when  the  pa- 
giante was  played,  it  was  wheeled  to  the  High  Cross 
before  the  mayor,  and  so  to  every  streete ;  and  so  every 
streete  had  a  pagiante  playing  before  them,  till  all  the 
pagiantes  for  the  daye  appointed  were  played;  and  when 
one  pagiante  was  neere  ended,  worde  was  broughte  from 
streete  to  streete,  that  soe  the  mighte  come  in  place 
thereof,  exceedinge  orderlye,  and  all  the  streetes  had 
their  pagiante  afore  them,  all  at  one  time,  playing  to- 
gether, to  se  which  playes  was  great  resorte,  and  also 
scafoldes,  and  stages  made  in  the  streetes,  in  those 
places  wheare  they  determined  to  playe  their  pagiantes." 
The  first  mystery  performed  in  Scotland  was  at  Aber- 
deen, in  1445,  and  was  called  the  Haly  Blade,  One 
was  called  Candlemas  Day,  and  another  Mary  Magda- 
lene. The  records  of  the  town  council  of  Edinburgh, 
in  1554,  contain  an  order  to  pay  Walter  Bynning  for 
making,  among  other  theatrical  implements,  a  mitre,  a 
fool's  hood,  a  pair  of  angel's  wings,  two  angels'  hair, 
and  a  chaplet  of  triumph.  Other  and  coarser  scenes 
were  enacted  by  the  Boy-bishop  (q.  v.),  and  at  the  Feast 
of  Asses  (q.  v.). 

Out  of  the  mysteries  and  miracle  plays  sprang  a  third 
class  of  religious  plays  called  Moralities,  in  which  alle- 
gorical personifications  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices  were 
introduced  as  dramatis  persona;.  These  personages  at 
first  only  took  part  in  the  play  along  with  the  scriptural 
or  legendary  characters,  but  afterwards  entirely  super- 
ceded them.  This  change  from  mysteries  to  moralities 
corresponded  to  a  remarkable  modification  of  the  public 
mind.  Reason,  eager  to  produce  and  combine  ideas, 
had  been  substituted  for  the  simple,  unquestioning  faith 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Allegory,  no  longer  the  concrete 
and  material  rendering  of  undisputed  facts,  became  a 
work  of  intelligence,  abstraction,  and  analysis.  Nature, 
her  high  and  undying  loveliness  ungucssed,  appeared 
commonplace  and  insipid,  and  in  need  of  the  fictitious 
combinations  of  imagination.  The  mind  of  man  hav- 
ing shaken  itself  free  from  its  old  trammels,  sometimes 
in  its  pride  and  joy  abused  its  new-found  freedom.  The 
moralities  were  perhaps  best  promulgated  in  France, 
where  a  guild  was  established  by  Philip  the  Fair  about 
1303,  with  special  privileges  for  their  representations. 
In  one  of  such  dramas,  of  which  Demogeot  furnishes 
an  extract,  the  gay  boon  companions  Eat -all,  Thirst, 
Drink-to-yott,  and  Sans  Water,  are  politely  invited  by 
the  rich  and  splendid  Banquet,   The  ladies  of  the  party 


are  Daintiness,  Gluttony,  and  Lust,  The  feast  is  all  that 
can  be  desired,  the  guests  are  more  than  satisfied ;  when 
suddenly  a  band  of  enemies  —  Colic,  Gout,  Jaundice, 
Quinsy,  and  Dropsy— rush,  in  and  seize  the  assembled 
revellers  by  the  leg  or  the  throat  or  the  stomach,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Some  are  overwhelmed — some  rush 
for  succor  to  Sobriety,  who  calls  Cure  to  help  him.  Ban- 
quet is  condemned  to  death  by  the  judge,  Experience,  and 
Diet  is  his  executioner.  The  oldest -known  English 
compositions  of  this  kind  are  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI ; 
they  are  more  elaborate  and  less  interesting  than  the 
miracle  plays.  Moralities  continued  in  fashion  in  Eng- 
land till  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  were  there  the  im- 
mediate precursors  of  the  regular  drama.  In  France 
they  were  the  precursors  of  the  light  play  known  as 
farce,  which  "  may  be  reckoned  a  middle  link  between 
the  extemporaneous  effusions  of  the  mimes  and  the  le- 
gitimate drama"  (Hallam,  Lit,  i,  26  [109]).  And  this 
seems  the  more  natural  result  of  the  two.  From  such 
pieces  as  the  one  of  which  we  give  a  synopsis  above 
the  step  to  farces  was  but  a  short  one.  Moralities  could 
not  long  enchain  a  people  on  whom  refinement  of  satir- 
ical wit  is  generally  thrown  away.  The  mysteries  no 
longer  made  them  weep  —  it  would  be  well  to  make 
them  laugh,  and  farce  was  invented.  In  Germany,  es- 
pecially iu  the  Alpine  districts,  they  were  composed 
and  acted  by  the  peasants.  These  peasant-plays  had 
less  regularity  in  their  dramatic  form,  were  often  inter- 
spersed with  songs  and  processions,  and  in  their  anion 
of  simplicity  with  high -wrought  feeling  were  most 
characteristic  of  a  people  in  whom  the  religious  and 
dramatic  element  are  both  so  largely  developed.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  began  to 
partake  in  some  degree  of  the  comic  character  which 
has  been  their  frequent  tendency;  and  thus,  although 
designed  at  first  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  had  long  before  the  Reformation  so  far  departed 
from  their  original  character  as  to  be  mixed  up  in  many 
instances  with  buffoonery  and  irreverence,  intentional 
or  unintentional,  and  to  be  the  means  of  inducing  con- 
tempt rather  than  respect  for  the  Church  and  religion. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  hostility  of  the 
Reformers  was  what  suppressed  these  popular  exhibi- 
tions of  sacred  subjects.  The  fathers  of  the  Reforma- 
tion showed  no  unfriendly  feeling  towards  them.  Lu- 
ther is  reported  to  have  said  that  they  often  did  more 
good  and  produced  more  impression  than  sermons.  The 
most  direct  encouragement  wis  given  to  them  by  the 
founders  of  the  Swedish  Protestant  Church,  and  by  the 
earlier  Lutheran  bishops,  Swedish  and  Danish.  The 
authorship  of  one  drama  of  the  kind  is  assigned  to 
Grotius.  In  England,  the  greatest  check  they  received 
was  from  the  rise  of  the  secular  drama ;  yet  they  con- 
tinued to  be  occasionally  performed  in  the  times  of 
James  I  and  Charles  I,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
first  sketch  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  was  a  sacred  dra- 
ma, in  which  the  opening  speech  was  Satan's  address  to 
the  sun.  A  degenerate  relic  of  the  miracle  play  may 
yet  be  traced  in  some  remote  districts  of  England, 
where  the  story  of  St.  George,  the  dragon,  and  Beelze- 
bub is  rudely  represented  by  the  peasantry.  "In  Spain," 
says  Ticknor,  "as  late  as  1640,  something  resembling  a 
mystery  of  the  earliest  time  was  represented  at  Valencia 
during  the  shows  of  the  Corpus  Christ  i  (comp.Lamarca, 
Tentro  de  Valencia,  1640,  p.  1 1).  This,  I  suppose,  is  the 
dramatic  entertainment  which  Julius  von  Minutoli  wit- 
nessed in  the  Feast  of  the  Sacrament  at  Valencia  in 
1853,  and  which  he  not  only  describes,  but  prints  entire 
in  the  dialect  of  the  country  just  as  he  heard  it"  (Hist, 
of  Spanish  Literature,  iii,  847,  foot-note).  In  Mexico, 
too,  the  mysteries  have  been  kept  up  to  this  day.  Thus 
Bayard  Taylor,  during  his  travels  in  that  country,  wit- 
nessed the  performance  of  such  a  religious  play. 

But  though  the  mysteries  may  still  continue  to  be 
performed  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  fact  that  a  Roman  Catholic  country  struck  the 
first  blow  for  their  extinction — this  was  done  in  the 
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of  sacred  subjects  to  the  ridicule  of  free-thinkers.    This 
ecclesiastical  denunciation  was  followed  by  vigorous 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities  in  Aus- 
tria and  Bavaria.     One  exception  was  made  to  the 
general  suppression.    In  1633  the  villagers  of  Oberam- 
mergau,  in  the  Bavarian  highlands,  on  the  cessation 
of  a  plague  which  desolated  the  surrounding  country, 
had  vowed  to  perform  every  tenth  year  Christ's  pas- 
sion, out  of  gratitude,  and  as  a  means  of  religious  in- 
struction— a  vow  which  has  ever  since  been  regularly 
observed.     The  pleading  of  a  deputation  of  Ammergau 
peasants  with  Max  Joseph  of  Bavaria  saved  this  mys- 
tery from  a  general  condemnation,  on  condition  of  ev- 
erything that  could  offend  good  taste  being  expunged. 
It  was  then  and  afterwards  somewhat  remodelled,  and 
is  perhaps  the  only  mystery  or  miracle  play  which  has 
survived  to  the  present  day.   The  last  performance  took 
place  in  1870  (see  its  photographic  representation  in  the 
A  Ibum  of  the  Passion-play  of  Ober-A  mmergau,  by  J.  P. 
Jackson,  Lond.  and  Mun.  1878,  4to).    The  inhabitants 
of  this  secluded  village,  long  noted  for  their  skill  in 
carving  in  wood  and  ivory,  have  a  rare  union  of  artistic 
cultivation  with  perfect  simplicity.     Their  familiarity 
with  sacred  subjects  is  even  beyond  what  is  usual  in  the 
Alpine  part  of  Germany,  and  the  spectacle  seems  still  to 
be  looked  on  with  feelings  much  like  those  with  which 
it  was  originally  conceived.    What  would  elsewhere  ap- 
pear impious  is  to  the  Alpine  peasants  devout  and  edi- 
fying.   The  personator  of  Christ  considers  his  part  an 
act  of  religious  worship ;  he  and  the  other  principal  per- 
formers are  said  to  be  selected  for  their  holy  life,  and 
consecrated  to  their  work  with  prayer.     The  playeni, 
about  five  hundred  in  number,  are  exclusively  the  vil- 
lagers, who,  though  they  have  no  artistic  instruction  ex- 
cept from  the  parish  priest,  act  their  parts  with  no  little 
dramatic  power,  and  a  delicate  appreciation  of  character. 
The  New-Testament  narrative  is  strictly  adhered  to, 
the  only  legendary  addition  to  it  being  the  St.  Veronica 
handkerchief.     The  acts  alternate  with  tableaux  from 
the  Old  Testament  and  choral  odes.    Many  thousands 
of  the  peasantry  are  attracted  by  the  spectacle  from  all 
parts  of  the  Tyrol  and  Bavaria,  among  whom  the  same 
earnest  and  devout  demeanor  prevails  as  among  the 
performers.     The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
scenes  given  by  a  late  eye-witness:  "  l.Thc  triumphal 
entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem;  the  children  and  people 
shouting  '  Hosanna !'  and  strewing  clothes  and  branch- 
es.   This  introduced  the  Saviour  and  the  apostles,  and 
formed  in  itself  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  whole. 
There  were  certainly  no  less  than  two  hundred  persons 
in  the  crowd,  including  seventy  or  eighty  children.    2. 
The  long  and  animated  debates  in  the  Sanhedrim,  in- 
cluding the  furious  evidence  of  the  expelled  money- 
changers, and  later  the  interview  with  Judas,  when  the 
contract  was  ratified  between  him  and  the  priests  by 
the  payment  of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver.     Nothing 
could  be  more  characteristic,  real,  and  unaffected  than 
these.     3.  The  Last  Supper,  and  the  washing  of  the 
apostles'  feet.     Here  the  table  was  arranged  on  the 
model  of  the  well-known  picture  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
4.  All  the  scenes  in  which  Christ  was  brought  successively 
before  Annas,  Caiaphas,  Pilate,  and  Herod;  the  'Ecce 
Homo'  (copied,  it  struck  me,  from  Van  Dyck),  the 
scourging,  etc.     In  some  of  these  as  many  as  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons  were  at  once  on  the  scene — infu- 
riated mobs  of  priests,  money-changers,  Roman  soldiers, 
ate — and,  violent  as  were  the  passions  personified,  there 
was  not  the  least  approach  to  rant,  nor  the  slightest 
transgression  into  irreverence  or  improbability.    In  the 
course  of  these  scenes  a  striking  occurrence  was  the  con- 
trast of  Barabbas — a  brutal  and  squalid  figure — with 
the  noble  form  and  countenance  of  the  sacred  sufferer — 
the  latter  formed  more  after  the  model  of  those  of  Al- 
bert DUrer  than  of  any  other  painter;  at  least  such  was 
my  impression.    Both  Pilate  and  Herod  were  admira- 
bly represented,  but  especially  the  former.     6.  The 
whole  long  procession,  at  the  slowest  pace,  from  Pilate's 


house  to  Golgotha;  our  Lord  and  the  thieves  carrying 
their  huge  crosses;  his  interview  with  his  mother  and 
the  other  women  of  Jerusalem.  This  contained  the 
legendary  or  traditional  incident  of  the  wiping  of 
Christ's  face  by  St. Veronica;  but  there  was  no  attempt 
to  show  the  miraculous  impression  of  the  sacred  coun- 
tenance on  the  handkerchief,  which  forms  the  point  of 
the  legend.  6.  The  last  dreadful  scene— the  uprearing 
of  the  three  crosses  with  their  living  burdens,  and  all 
the  cruel  incidents  of  that  most  cruel  and  lingering 
death"  (Eadie,  Ecdes.  Cyclop,  s.  v.).  Plays  of  an  hum- 
ble description,  from  subjects  in  legendary  or  sacred  his- 
tory, are  not  unfrequently  got  up  by  the  villagers  around 
Innspruck,  which  show  a  certain  rude  dramatic  talent, 
though  not  comparable  to  what  is  exhibited  at  Ammer- 
gau. Girls  very  generally  represent  both  the  male  and 
female  characters.  See,  besides  the  authorities  quoted 
in  the  article,  Onesime  le  Kov,  Etudes  sur  let  Mysterts 
(Paris,  1837,  8vo),  ch.  i;  Edelstand  du  Meril,  Origin** 
du  Tke&lre  modern*  (Paris,  1849,  8vo) ;  Wright,  Early 
Mysteries,  etc.  (Lond.  1838, 8vo) ;  Collier,  Hist,  of  EngL 
Dramat.  Poetry ;  Magnin,  Let  Origines  du  Theatre  mo- 
derne  (Paris,  1838) ;  Devrient,  Geschichte  d.  Schauspid- 
kunst  (Leipsic,  1848);  Hone,  English  Mysteries  (Lond. 
1823) ;  Marriott,  English  Miracle-plays  (Basle,  1856). 
For  monographs,  see  Volbeding,  Index  Programmaium, 
p.  172i 

Mystery  (proriiptov),  a  term  employed  in  the  Bi- 
ble (N.  T.),  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  pagan  religions,  to 
denote  a  revealed  seciet.  See  Grossman  n,  De  Judao- 
rum  arcani  disciplina  [see  Esskxes]  (Lips.  1833-4) : 
and  on  the  Christian  "secret  discipline,"  the  mono- 
graphs cited  by  Volbeding,  Index  Programm.  p.  138  sq. 

I.  Etymology  of  the  Word. — Some  have  thought  to 
derive  the  Greek  ftvvrnpiov,  from  which  the  English 
mystery  is  plainly  a  transfer,  from  a  Hebrew  source,  but 
sound  philology  forbids  this.  It  is  clearly  a  derivation, 
through  fivarnc,  an  initiated  person,  from  [xvuoSai,  to 
initiate,  and  thus  ultimately  from  utw,  to  close,  the  eyes 
or  mouth,  i.  e.  to  keep  a  secret.  The  derivative  fiwrrif- 
ptov  had  always  a  reference  to  secrets  of  a  religious 
character,  and  this  sense  is  retained  in  the  Bible. 

II.  Pagan  Mysteries  in  general. — These  were  ceremo- 
nies in  which  only  the  initiated  could  participate.  The 
practice  may  be  obscurely  traced  to  the  early  Orient,  in 
the  rites  of  Isis  (q.  v.)  and  Osiris  (q.  v.)  in  Egypt,  in  the 
Mithraic  solemnities  of  Persia,  and  in  the  Greek  festi- 
vals connected  with  the  worship  of  Bacchus  and  Cy- 
bele,  and  may  be  even  faintly  recognised  in  our  day  in 
the  ceremonies  of  freemasonry.  They  consisted  in  gen- 
eral of  rites  of  purification  and  expiation,  of  sacrifices 
and  processions,  of  ecstatic  or  orgiastic  songs  and  dances, 
of  nocturnal  festivals  fit  to  impress  the  imagination, 
and  of  spectacles  designed  to  excite  the  most  diverse 
emotions— terror  and  trust,  sorrow  and  joy,  hope  and 
despair.  The  celebration  was  chiefly  by  symbolical 
acts  and  spectacles;  yet  sacred  mystical  words,  formu- 
las, fragments  of  liturgies,  or  hymns,  were  also  em- 
ployed. There  were  likewise  certain  objects  with  which 
occult  meanings  that  were  imparted  to  the  initiated 
were  associated,  or  which  were  used  in  the  various  cer- 
emonies in  the  ascending  scale  of  initiation.  The  sacred 
phrases,  the  avdppnra,  concerning  which  silence  was 
imposed,  were  themselves  symbolical  legends,  and  prob- 
ably not  statements  of  speculative  truths.  The  most 
diverse  theories  have  been  suggested  concerning  the 
origin,  nature,  and  significance  of  the  Hellenic  myste- 
ries. As  Schonemann  remarks  (Griechische  A  Itertkiimer, 
8d  ed.,  Berlin,  1878),  the  very  fact  that  it  was  not  per- 
mitted to  reveal  to  the  uninitiated  wherein  these  cults 
consisted,  what  were  the  rites  peculiar  to  them,  for  what 
the  gods  were  invoked,  or  what  were  the  names  of  the 
divinities  worshipped,  has  been  the  cause  of  our  ex- 
tremely incomplete  information  in  regard  to  them* 

The  oldest  of  the  Hellenic  mysteries  are  believed  to 
be  the  Cabiric,  in  Samothrace  and  Lemnos,  which  were 
renowned  through  the  whole  period  of  pagan  antiquity; 
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Though  they  were  only  less  august  than  the  Eleusinian, 
nothing  is  certain  concerning  them,  and  even  the  names 
of  the  divinities  are  known  to  us  only  by  the  profana- 
tion of  Manaseas.  (See  below.)  The  Eleusinian  were 
the  most  venerable  of  the  mysteries.  "  Happy,"  says 
Pindar,  "  is  be  who  has  beheld  them,  and  descends  be- 
neath the  hollow  earth ;  he  knows  the  end,  be  knows 
the  divine  origin  of  life."  They  composed  a  long  series 
of  ceremonies,  concluding  with  complete  initiation  or 
perfection.  The  fundamental  legend  on  which  the  rit- 
ual seems  to  have  been  based  was  the  search  of  the 
goddess  Demeter,  or  Ceres,  for  her  daughter  Proserpine, 
her  sorrows  and  her  joys,  her  descent  into  Hades,  and 
her  return  into  the  realm  of  light  The  rites  were 
thought  to  prefigure  the  scenes  of  a  future  life.  The 
same  symbol  was  the  foundation  of  the  Thesmophoria, 
which  were  celebrated  exclusively  by  married  women, 
rendering  it  protpble  that  initiation  was  designed  to 
protect  against  the  dangers  of  childbirth.  (See  below.) 
The  Orphic  and  Dionysiac  mysteries  seem  to  have  de- 
signed a  reformation  of  the  popular  religion.  Founded 
upon  the  worship  of  the  Thracian  Dionysus,  or  Bac- 
chus, they  tended  to  ascetic  rather  than  orgiastic  prac- 
tices. Other  mysteries  were  those  of  Zeus,  or  Jupiter, 
in  Crete;  of  Hera,  or  Juno,  in  Argolis;  of  Athene,  or 
Minerva,  in  Athens;  of  Artemis,  or  Diana,  in  Arcadia; 
of  Hector  in  j£gina,  and  of  Rhea  in  Phrygia.'  The 
worship  of  the  last,  under  different  names,  prevailed  in 
divers  forms  and  places  in  Greece  and  the  East,  and 
was  associated  with  the  orgiastic  rites  of  the  Corybantes. 

More  important  were  the  Persian  mysteries  of  Mith- 
ra, which  appeared  in  Rome  about  the  beginning  of  the 
2d  century  of  the  Christian  sera.  They  were  pro|>agated 
by  Chaldnan  and  Syrian  priests.  The  austerity  of  the 
doctrine,  the  real  perils  of  initiation  which  neophytes 
were  obliged  to  encounter,  the  title  of  soldier  of  Mithra 
which  was  bestowed  on  them,  and  the  crowns  which 
were  offered  them  after  the  combats  preceding  every 
grade  of  advancement,  were  among  the  peculiarities 
which  gave  to  these  rites  a  military  and  bellicose  char- 
acter; and  Roman  soldiers  eagerly  sought  initiation 
into  them.  The  fundamental  dogma  of  the  Mithraic 
doctrine  was  the  transmigration  of  souls  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  seven  planets,  over  whose  operations 
Mithra  presided.  The  whole  fraternity  of  the  initiated 
was  divided  into  seven  classes  or  grades,  which  were 
named  successively  soldiers,  lions,  hyaenas,  etc,  after  an- 
imals sacred  to  Mithra.  The  sacrifice  of  the  bull  was 
characteristic  of  his  worship.  On  the  monuments  which 
have  been  found  in  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  inscribed  Deo  Mithra  Soli  Invicto,  Mithra  is 
usually  represented  as  a  young  man  in  a  flowing  robe, 
surrounded  with  mystical  figures,  seated  on  a  bull,  which 
he  is  pressing  down,  or  into  which  he  is  plunging  the 
sacrificial  knife.  A  dog,  a  serpent,  a  scorpion,  and  a 
lion  are  arranged  near  him.  Nothing  is  certain  con- 
cerning the  signification  of  this  scene.  After  the  adop- 
tion of  some  of  the  ideas  connected  with  other  religious 
systems,  as  those  of  the  Alexandrian  Serapts,  the  Syr- 
ian Baal,  and  the  Greek  Apollo,  the  Mithra  worship 
disappeared  in  the  6th  or  6th  century.     See  Mithra. 

See  Creuzer,  Symbolik  Mythohgic  (1810-12),  trans- 
lated into  French,  with  elaborate  annotations,  by  Guig- 
niant  and  others  (1826^36)  ?  Sainte-Croix,  Recherche* 
hittoriquet  et  critiques  sur  let  Mytteret  du  Paganisme, 
edited  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  (1317);  Seel, Die Mithra-Ge- 
heimnitm  wdhrend  der  ror-  und  chritUichen  Zeit  (1823) ; 
Umbourg-Brouwer,  Hiif.  de  la  Civilization  morale  et 
reliyieute  dee  Greet  (1833-41);  Lajard,  Recherche*  sur 
Is  Culte  public  et  let  Mytteret  de  Mithra  (1847-8) ;  Mau- 
ry, flitt,  det  Religions  de  la  Greet  antique  (1867);  Prel- 
ler,  Romische  Mythologie  (2d  ed.  1866) ;  and  Griechitche 
Mythologie  (3d  ed.  1872) ;  Enfield,  //«/.  of  Philosophy, 
p.  20,  39,  50,  65;  Puffendorf,  Religio  gentilium  arcana 
I  Lips.  1772);  Osiander,  De  mytteriit  Eleutiniit  (Stutt- 
gard,  1808) ;  Ousvaroff,  Sur  let  mytteret  <T Eleusis  (Paris, 
1816). 


III.  The  Grecian  Mysteries  in  particular. — These 
mysteries  certainly  were  always  tecret ;  but  all  Greeks, 
without  distinction  of  rank  or  education — nay,  perhaps 
even  slaves — might  be  initiated  (pvtt<r$ai) ;  such  was 
the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  It 
is  the  remark  of  Josephus  that  "the  principal  doctrines 
of  each  nation's  religion  were  made  known,  among 
heathens,  only  to  a  chosen  few,  but  among  the  Jews 
to  the  people  no  less  than  to  the  priests."  It  appears 
that  in  many  of  these  mysteries  certain  emblems  or 
symbols  (thence  called  themselves  mysteries)  were 
displayed  either  to  the  initiated,  in  the  course  of  their 
training,  or  to  the  people ;  and  that  the  explanation  of 
these  to  the  initiated  was  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  instructed. 

The  names  by  which  mysteries  or  mystic  festivals 
were  designated  in  Greece  are  uvarqpia,  rt\erai9  or 
opyia,  The  name  vpyia  (from  topya)  originally  sig- 
nified only  sacrifices  accompanied  by  certain  ceremo- 
nies, but  it  was  afterwards  applied  especially  to  the  cere- 
monies observed  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  and  at  a 
still  later  period  to  mysteries  in  general.  TiXtrrj  sig- 
nifies, in  general,  a  religious  festival,  but  more  particu- 
larly a  lustration  or  ceremony  performed  in  order  to 
avert  some  calamity,  either  public  or  private.  Mvimj- 
piov  signifies,  properly  speaking,  the  secret  part  of  the 
worship ;  but  it  was  also  used  in  the  same  sense  as  t«- 
Xtrh,  and  for  mystic  worship  in  general. 

These  mysteries  in  brief  may  be  defined  as  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies  which  took  place  at  night  or  in  secret 
within  some  sanctuary,  which  the  uninitiated  were  not 
allowed  to  enter.  What  was  essential  to  them  were 
objects  of  worship,  sacred  utensils,  and  traditions  with 
their  interpretation,  which  were  withheld  from  all  per- 
sons not  initiated. 

The  most  celebrated  mysteries  in  Greece  were  of  three 
kinds,  chiefly  those  of  Samothrace  and  Eleusis,  which 
may  be  briefly  described  as  follows : 

1.  The  Cabiria  (ca/fcioicr)  were  mysteries,  festivals, 
and  orgies  solemnized  in  all  places  in  which  the  Pelas- 
gian  Cabin  were  worshipped,  but  especially  in  Samo- 
thrace, Imbros,  Lemnos,  Thebes,  Anthedon,  Pergamus, 
and  Berytus.  Little  is  known  respecting  the  rites  ob- 
served in  these  mysteries,  as  no  one  was  allowed  to  di- 
vulge them.  The  most  celebrated  were  those  of  the 
island  of  Samothrace,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  those 
of  Lemnos,  were  solemnized  every  year,  and  lasted  for 
nine  days.  Persons  on  their  admission  seem  to  have 
undergone  a  sort  of  examination  respecting  the  life 
they  had  led  hitherto,  and  were  then  purified  of  all 
their  crimes,  even  if  they  had  committed  murder. 

2.  The  Thesmophoria  (3c<r/*o0opia)  were  a  great  fes- 
tival and  mysteries,  celebrated  in  honor  of  Ceres  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Greece,  and  only  by  women,  though  some 
ceremonies  were  also  performed  by  maidens.  It  was 
intended  to  commemorate  the  introduction  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  civilized  life,  which  was  universally 
ascribed  to  Ceres.  The  Attic  thesmophoria  probably 
lasted  only  three  days,  and  began  on  the  11th  of  Py- 
anepsion,  which  day  was  called  avodog  or  KaSodoc,  be- 
cause the  solemnities  were  opened  by  the  women  with 
a  procession  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  In  this  proces- 
sion they  carried  on  their  heads  sacred  laws  (voutuoi 
fiifiXoi  or  Steuoi),  the  introduction  of  which  was  as- 
cribed to  Ceres  (Qtouofapoc.),  and  other  symbols  of 
civilized  life.  The  women  spent  the  night  at  Eleusis 
in  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  the  goddess.  The  sec- 
ond day,  called  vrjortia,  was  a  day  of  mourning,  during 
which  the  women  sat  on  the  ground  around  the  statue 
of  Ceres,  and  took  no  other  food  than  cakes  made  of 
sesame  and  honey.  On  this  day  no  meetings  either  of 
the  senate  or  the  people  were  held.  It  was  probably  in 
'the  afternoon  of  this  day  that  the  women  held  a  pro- 
cession at  Athens,  in  which  they  walked  barefooted  be- 
hind a  wagon,  upon  which  baskets  with  mystical  sym- 
bols were  conveyed  to  the  thesmophorion.  The  third 
day,  called  KaWtyivtta,  from  the  circumstance  that 
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Ceres  was  invoked  under  this  name,  was  a  day  of  mer- 
riment and  raillery  among  the  women  themselves,  in 
commemoration  of  lam  be,  who  was  said  to  have  made 
the  goddess  smile  during  her  grief. 

8.  But  far  more  important,  so  much  so  indeed  as  al- 
most to  monopolize  the  term  "mystery"  among  the 
Greeks,  were  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  (tXcvoYvta),  a 
festival  and  mysteries,  originally  celebrated  only  at 
Kleusis  in  Attica,  in  honor  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina. 
The  Eleusinian  mysteries,  or  the  mysteries,  as  they 
were  sometimes  called,  were  the  holiest  and  most  ven- 
erable of  all  that  were  celebrated  iu  Greece.    Various 
traditions  were  current  among  the  Greeks  respecting 
the  author  of  these  mysteries ;  for,  while  some  consid- 
ered Eumolpus  or  Musaeus  to  be  their  founder,  others 
stated  that  they  had  been  introduced  from  Egypt  by 
Erechtheus,  who  at  a  time  of  scarcity  provided  his 
country  with  com  from  Egypt,  and  imported  from  the 
same  quarter  the  sacred  rites  and  mysteries  of  Eleusis. 
A  third  tradition  attributed  the  institution  to  Ceres 
herself,  who,  when  wandering  about  in  search  of  her 
daughter,  Proserpina,  was  believed  to  have  come  to 
Attica,  in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus,  to  have  supplied  its 
inhabitants  with  corn,  and  to  have  instituted  the  mys- 
teries at  Eleusis.     This  last  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  common  among  the  ancients,  and  in  sub- 
sequent times  a  stone  was  shown  near  the  well  Cal- 
lichorus  at  Eleusis  on  which  the  goddess,  overwhelmed 
with  grief  and  fatigue,  was  believed  to  have  rested  on 
her  arrival  in  Attica.     All  the  accounts  and  allusions 
in  ancient  writers  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  legends  concerning  the  introduction  of  the  Eleu- 
sinia are  descriptions  of  a  period  when  the  inhabitants 
of  Attica  were  becoming  acquainted  with  the  benefits 
of  agriculture  and  of  a  regularly  constituted  form  of 
society.     In  the  reign  of  Erechtheus  a  war  is  said  to 
have  broken  out  between  the  Athenians  and  Eleusin- 
ians;   and  when  the  latter  were  defeated,  they  ac- 
knowledged the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  everything 
except  the  mysteries,  which  they  wished  to  conduct 
and  regulate  for  themselves.     Thus  the  superinten- 
dence remained  with  the  descendants  of  Eumolpus, 
the  daughters  of  the  Eleusinian  king  Celeus,  and  a 
third'  class  of  priests,  the  Ceryces,  who  seem  likewise 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  family  of  Eumolpus, 
though  they  themselves  traced  their  origin  to  Mer- 
cury and  Aglauros.    At  the  time  when  the  local  gov- 
ernments of  the  several  townships  of  Attica  were  con- 
centrated at  Athens,  the  capital  became  also  the  centre 
of  religion,  and  several  deities  who  had  hitherto  only 
enjoyed  a  local  worship  were  now  raised  to  the  rank  of 
national  gods.     This  seems  also  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  Eleusinian  goddess,  for  in  the  reign  of  Theseus 
we  find  mention  of  a  temple  at  Athens  called  Eleusin- 
ian, probably  the  new  and  national  sanctuary  of  Ceres. 
Her  priests  and  priestesses  now  became  naturally  at- 
tached to  the  national  temple  of  the  capital,  though 
her  original  place*  of  worship  at  Eleusis,  with  which  so 
many  sacred  associations  were  connected,  still  retained 
its  importance  and  its  special  share  in  the  celebration 
of  the  national  solemnities. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  greater  Eleusinia, 
which  were  celebrated  at  Athens  and  Eleusis,  and  the 
lesser,  which  were  held  at  Agne  on  the  Ilissus.  The 
lesser  Eleusinia  were  only  a  preparation  (jrpoKaSapaiq 
or  irpodyvtvciq)  for  the  real  mysteries.  They  were 
held  every  year  in  the  month  of  Anthcsterion,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  in  honor  of  Proserpina  alone. 
Those  who  were  initiated  in  them  bore  the  name  of 
Mystce  (/nwrrm),  and  had  to  wait  at  least  another  year 
before  they  could  be  admitted  to  the  great  mysteries. 
The  principal  rites  of  this  first  stage  of  initiation  con- 
sisted in  the  sacrifice  of  a  sow,  which  the  mystss  seem 
to  have  first  washed  in  the  Cantharus,  and  in  the  puri- 
fication by  a  priest,  who  bore  the  name  of  J/ydranus 
(Xdpavo^).  The  mystse  had  also  taken  an  oath  of  se- 
crecy, which  was  administered  to  them  by  the  Mysta- 


gogus  (/iturraywyof,  also  called  Upofavrtjc  or  vpopij- 
tt/c),  and  they  received  some  kind  of  preparatory  in- 
struction, which  enabled  them  afterwards  to  understand 
the  mysteries  that  were  revealed  to  them  in  the  great 
Eleusinia. 

The  great  mysteries  were  celebrated  every  year  in 
the  month  of  Boedromion  during  nine  days,  from  the 
15th  to  the  23d,  both  at  Athens  and  Eleusis.  The 
initiated  were  called  itrovrat  or  tfvpot.  On  the  first 
day  those  who  had  been  initiated  in  the  lesser  Eleu- 
sinia assembled  at  Athens.  On  the  second  dav  the 
mystte  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  sea- coast T 
where  they  underwent  a  purification.  Of  the  third 
day  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  with  certainty;  we 
are  only  told  that  it  was  a  day  of  fasting,  and  that  in 
the  evening  a  frugal  meal  was  taken,  which  consisted  of 
cakes  made  of  sesame  and  honey.  On  the  fourth  day 
the  KaXaSog  KaSodoQ  seems  to  have  taken  place.  This 
was  a  procession  with  a  basket  containing  pomegranates 
and  poppy -seeds;  it  was  carried  on  a  wagon  drawn 
by  oxen,  and  women  followed  with  small  mystic  cases 
in  their  hands.  On  the  fifth  day,  which  appears  to 
have  been  called  the  torch  day  (»)  tw  \apira8wv 
y)fiipa)j  the  mystic,  led  by  the  tqiovxoc,  went  in  the 
evening  with  torches  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis, 
where  they  seem  to  have  remained  during  the  follow- 
ing night.  This  rite  was  probably  a  symbolical  repre- 
sentation of  Ceres  wandering  about  in  search  of  Pro- 
serpina. The  sixth  day,  called  lacchvs,  was  the  most 
solemn  of  alL  The  statue  of  Iacchus,  son  of  Ceres, 
adorned  with  a  garland  of  myrtle  and  bearing  a  torch 
in  his  hand,  was  carried  along  the  sacred  road  amid 
joyous  shouts  and  songs,  from  the  Ceramicus  to  Eleusis. 
This  solemn  procession  was  accompanied  by  great  num- 
bers of  followers  and  spectators.  During  the  night 
from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  day  the  mystte  remained 
at  Eleusis,  and  were  initiated  into  the  last  mysteries 
(iironttia).  Those  who  were  neither  ivoirrai  nor 
pvvreu  were  sent  away  by  a  herald.  The  mj-stae  now 
repeated  the  oath  of  secrecy  which  had  been  adminis- 
tered to  them  at  the  lesser  Eleusinia,  underwent  a  new 
purification,  and  then  they  were  led  by  the  mystagogas 
in  the  darkness  of  night  into  the  lighted  interior  of  the 
sanctuary  (puiraywyra),  and  were  allowed  to  see  (avro- 
i//m)  what  none  except  the  epoptas  ever  beheld.  The 
awful  and  horrible  manner  in  which  the  initiation  is  de- 
scribed by  later,  especially  Christian  writers,  seems 
partly  to  proceed  from  their  ignorance  of  its  real  char- 
acter, partly  from  their  horror  of  and  aversion  to  these 
pagan  rites.  The  more  ancient  writers  always  ab- 
stained from  entering  upon  any  description  of  the  sub- 
ject. Each  individual,  after  his  initiation,  is  said  to 
have  been  dismissed  by  the  words  Jcoy£,  6/iirag,  in  or- 
der to  make  room  for  other  mysts. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  initiated  returned  to  Athens 
amid  various  kinds  of  raillery  and  jests,  especially  at 
the  bridge  over  the  Cephisus,  where  they  sat  down  to 
rest,  and  poured  forth  their  ridicule  on  those  who  pass- 
ed by.  Hence  the  words  yi<pvpi£tiv  and  yupvpin^cQ. 
These  trrayj/mra  seem,  like  the  procession  with  torches 
to  Eleusis,  to  have  been  dramatical  and  symbolical  rep- 
resentations of  the  jests  by  which,  according  to  the  an- 
cient legend,  Iambe  or  Baubo  had  dispelled  the  grief  of 
the  goddess  and  made  her  smile.  We  may  here  ob- 
serve that  probably  the  whole  history  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpina  was  in  some  way  or  other  symbolically  rep- 
resented at  the  Eleusinia.  The  eighth  day,  called 
Kpidauiia  ('EvriSavpta),  was  a  kind  of  additional  day 
for  those  who  by  some  accident  had  come  too  late,  or 
had  been  prevented  from  being  initiated  on  the  sixth 
day.  It  was  said  to  have  been  added  to  the  original 
number  of  days  when  jftsculapitis,  coming  over  from 
Epidaurus  to  be  initiated,  arrived  too  late,  and  the 
Athenians,  not  to  disappoint  the  god,  added  an  eighth 
day.  The  ninth  and  last  day  bore  the  name  of  irX^o- 
Xoai,  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  vessel  called  irXtyjogoq, 
which  is  described  as  a  Small  kind  of  kotvXo^.    Two 
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•of  these  vessels  were  on  this  day  filled  with  water  or 
wine,  and  the  contents  of  the  one  thrown  to  the  east, 
and  those  of  the  other  to  the  west,  while  those  who 
performed  this  rite  uttered  some  mystical  words. 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  long  survived  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece.  Attempts  to  suppress  them  were 
made  by  the  emperor  Valentiaian;  but  he  met  with 
strong  opposition,  and  they  seem  to  have  continued 
down  to  the  time  of  the  elder  Theodosius. 

Respecting  the  secret  doctrines  which  were  revealed 
in.  them  to  the  initiated,  nothing  certain  is  known. 
The  general  belief  of  the  ancients  was  that  they  open- 
ed to  man  a  comforting  prospect  of  a  future  state. 
But  this  feature  does  not  seem  to  have  been  originally 
connected  with  these  mysteries,  and  was  probably  add- 
ed to  them  at  the  period  which  followed  the  opening 
of  a  regular  intercourse  between  Greece  and  Egypt, 
when  some  of  the  speculative  doctrines  of  the  latter 
country  and  of  the  East  may  have  been  introduced 
into  the  mysteries,  and  hallowed  by  the  names  of  the 
venerable  bards  of  the  mythical  age.  This  supposition 
would  also  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  legend  of 
their  introduction  from  Egypt  (Smith,  Diet,  of  Class. 
A  n/iq.  s.  v.).  It  does  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  vague  specu- 
lations of  modern  times  on  the  subject  were  an  echo  of 
the  manifold  interpretations  of  the  various  acts  of  the 
mysteries  given  by  the  priests  to  the  inquiring  dis- 
ciple— according  to  the  lights  of  the  former  or  the  lat- 
ter. Some  investigators,  themselves  not  entirely  free 
from  certain  mystic  influences  (like  Creuzer  and  others), 
have  held  them  to  have  been  a  kind  of  misty  orb  around 
a  kernel  of  pure  light,  the  bright  rays  of  which  were  too 
strong  for  the  eyes  of  the  multitude ;  that,  in  fact,  they 
hid  under  an  outward  garb  of  mummery  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  real  and  eternal  truth  of  religion,  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  bad  been  derived  from  some  primeval, 
or,  perhaps,  the  Mosaic  revelation ;  if  it  could  not  be 
traced  to  certain  (or  uncertain)  Egyptian,  Indian,  or 
generally  Eastern  sources.  To  this  kind  of  hazy  talk, 
however  (which  we  only  mention  because  it  is  still  re- 
peated every  now  and  then),  the  real  and  thorough  in- 
vestigations begun  by  Lobeck,  and  still  pursued  by 
many  competent  scholars  in  our  own  day,  have,  or 
ought  to  have,  put  an  end.  There  cannot  be  any- 
thing more  alien  to  the  whole  spirit  of  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquity  than  a  biding  of  abstract  truths  and 
occult  wisdom  under  rites  and  formulas,  songs  and 
dances ;  and,  in  fact,  the  mysteries  were  anything  but 
exclusive,  either  with  respect  to  sex,  age,  or  rank,  in 
point  of  initiation.  It  was  only  the  speculative  ten- 
dency of  later  times,  when  Polytheism  was  on  the  wane, 
that  tried  to  symbolize  and  allegorize  these  obscure 
and  partly  imported  ceremonies,  the  bulk  of  which  had 
undoubtedly  sprung  from  the  midst  of  the  Felasgian 
tribes  themselves  in  prehistoric  times,  and  which  were 
intended  to  represent  and  to  celebrate  certain  natural 
phenomena  in  the  visible  creation.  There  is  certain- 
ly no  reason  to  deny  that  some  more  refined  minds  may 
at  a  very  early  period  have  endeavored  to  impart  a 
higher  sense  to  these  wondrous  performances;  but 
these  can  ouly  be  considered  as  solitary  instances. 
The  very  fact  of  their  having  to  be  put  down  in  later 
days  as  public  nuisances  in  Home  herself  speaks  vol- 
umes against  the  occult  wisdom  inculcated  in  secret 
assemblies  of  men  and  women  (Chambers,  Cyclop,  s.  v.). 

IV.  BibUcal  Use  ofthtTerm  "  Mystery."— A  most  un- 
scriptural  and  dangerous  sense  is  too  often  put  upon  the 
word,  as  if  it  meant  something  absolutely  unintelligible 
and  incomprehensible;  whereas  in  every  instance  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  Sept.  or  New  Testament  it  is 
applied  to  something  which  is  revealed,  declared,  ex- 
plained, spoken,  or  which  may  be  known  or  understood. 
1.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  meaning  of  a 
symbolical  representation,  whether  addressed  to  the 
mind  by  a  parable,  allegory,  etc,  or  to  the  eye  by  a  vis- 
ion, etc.  Thus  our  Lord,  having  delivered  to  the  mul- 
titude the  parable  of  the  sower  (Matt,  xiii,  8-9),  when 


the  disciples  asked  htm  (ver.  10)  why  he  spoke  to  them 
in  parables,  replied, "  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  tbe  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  unto  them 
which  are  without  it  is  not  given*'  (Mark  iv,  11) ; 
"  Therefore  I  speak  to  them  in  parables"  (Matt,  xiii, 
13) ;  "  But  your  eyes  see,  and  your  ears  understand" 
(ver.  16) :  here  our  Lord  applies  the  term  mysteries  to 
the  moral  truths  couched  under  that  parable,  that  is,  to 
its  figurative  meaning.  Again,  the  mystery  or  symbol- 
ical vision  of  the  "  seven  stars  and  of  the  seven  golden 
candlesticks"  (Be v.  i,  12, 16)  is  explained  to  mean  "  the 
angels  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  and  the  seven 
churches  themselves"  (ver.  20).  Likewise  the  mystery 
or  symbolical  representation  "of  the  woman  upon  a 
scarlet-colored  beast"  (Rev.  xvii,  3-6)  is  explained,  "  I 
will  tell  thee  the  mystery  of  the  woman,*1  etc  (xvii, 
7).  When  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  marriage,  says  "  this  is 
a  great  mystery"  (Eph.  v,  82),  he  evidently  treats  the 
original  institution  of  marriage  as  affording  a  figurative 
representation  of  the  union  between  Christ  and  the 
Church  (Campbell,  Dissert,  p.  10,  pt  iii,  §  9).  2.  The 
word  is  also  used  to  denote  anything  whatever  which  is 
hidden  or  concealed,  till  it  is  explained.  The  Sept. 
uses  it  to  express  *H,  a  secret  (Dan.  ii,  18, 19, 27, 28, 29, 
30,  47 ;  iv,  6),  in  relation  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream, 
which  was  a  secret  till  Daniel  explained  it,  and  even  from 
the  king  himself,  for  he  had  totally  forgotten  it  (ver.  6, 9). 
Thus  the  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  denote 
those  doctrines  of  Christianity,  general  or  particular, 
which  the  Jews  and  the  world  at  large  did  not  under- 
stand till  they  were  revealed  by  Christ  and  his  apostles : 
"  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,"  i.  e.  the  Christian  re- 
ligion (1  Tim.  iii,  16),  the  chief  parts  of  which  the  apostle 
instantly  proceeds  to  adduce — "  God  was  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  justified  by  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,"  etc. — facts 
which  had  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  (1  Cor.  ii, 
9)  until  God  visibly  accomplished  them,  and  revealed 
them  to  the  apostles  by  inspiration  (ver.  10).  Tbe 
apostle  is  generally  thought  here  to  compare  the  Gospel 
with  the  greater  Eleusinian  mysteries  (for  which  see 
Diod.  Sic  iv,  25 ;  Dem.  xxix,  uU.  Xen.  //.  G.  i,  4, 14 ;  or 
Leland's  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Here- 
lation,  pL  i,  ch.  viii,  ix;  or  Macknight's  Preface  to  the 
Ephesians,  §  7).  Thus  also  the  Gospel  in  general  is 
called  "  the  mystery  of  the  faith,"  which  it  was  requisite 
the  deacons  should  "  hold  with  a  pure  conscience"  (1 
Tim.  iii,  9),  and  "  the  mystery  which  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  had  been  hid  with  God,  but  which  was  now 
made  known  through  means  of  the  church"  (Eph.  iii,  9) ; 
the  mystery  of  the  Gospel  which  St.  Paul  desired  "  to 
make  known"  (Eph.  vi,  19) ;  "  the  mystery  of  God,  and 
of  the  Father,  and  of  Christ,"  to  the  full  apprehension  or 
understanding  of  which  (rather  than  "  the  acknowledg- 
ment") he  prayed  that  the  Colossians  might  come  (Col. 
ii,  2 ;  comp.  the  use  of  the  word  tiriyvioaiQ,  1  Tim.  ii,  4 ; 
2  Tim.  iii,  7) ;  which  he  desired  the  Colossians  to  pray 
that  God  would  enable  himself  and  his  fellow-apostles 
"  to  speak  and  to  make  manifest"  (CoL  iv,  3, 4) ;  which 
he  calls  "  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  that  was  kept 
secret  since  the  world  began,  but  now  is  made  manifest 
and  known  to  all  nations"  (Rom.  xvi,  25) ;  which,  he 
says, "  we  speak"  (Cor.  ii,  7),  and  of  which  the  apostles 
were  u  stewards"  (1  Cor.  iv,  1).  The  same  word  is  used 
respecting  certain  particular  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as, 
for  instance, "  the  partial  and  temporary  blindness  of 
Israel,"  of  which  mystery  "  the  apostle  would  not  have 
Christians"  ignorant  (Rom.  xi,  25),  and  which  he  ex- 
plains (ver.  25-32).  He  styles  the  calling  of  the  Gen- 
tiles "a  mystery  which  in  other  ages  was  not  made 
known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  unto 
the  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit"  (Eph.  iii, 
4-6;  comp.  i,  9, 10,  etc).  To  this  class  we  refer  the 
well-known  phrase,  "  Behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery  (1 
Cor.  xv,  51) :  we  shall  all  be  changed ;"  and  then  follows 
an  explanation  of  the  change  (ver.  51-65).  Even  in 
the  case  of  a  man  speaking  in  an  unknown  tongue,  in 
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the  absence  of  an  interpreter,  and  when,  therefore,  no 
man  understood  him,  although  "  by  the  Spirit  he  was 
speaking  mysteries,"  yet  the  apostle  supposes  that  the 
man  so  doing  himself  understood  what  he  said  (1  Cor. 
xiv,  2-4).  In  the  prophetic  portion  of  his  writings, 
u  concerning  the  mystery  of  iniquity"  (2  Thess.  ii,  7),  he 
speaks  of  it  as  being  ultimately  "  revealed**  (ver.  8).  (See 
below.)  Josephus  applies  nearly  the  same  phrase,  uv- 
<jtt\piqv  rartac,  a  mystery  of  wickedness,  to  Antipater's 
crafty  conduct  to  ensnare  and  destroy  his  brother  Alexan- 
der ( War,  i,  24, 1 ) ;  and  to  complete  the  proof  that  the 
word  "  mystery"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  knowabie  secrets, 
we  add  the  words,  "Though  /  understand  all  mysteries" 
(1  Cor.  xiii,  2).  The  Greeks  used  the  word  in  the  same 
way.  Thus  Menander,  pvorffpwv  aov  mi)  Kardirng  rtf 
<pi\(fiy  "  Tell  not  your  secret  to  a  friend"  (p.  274,  line  671, 
cd.  Clerici).  Even  when  they  apply  the  term  to  the 
greater  and  leaser  Eleusinian  mysteries,  they  are  still 
mysteries  into  which  a  person  might  be  initiated,  when 
they  would,  of  course,  cease  to  be  mysteries  to  him.  The 
word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  throughout  the  Apocry- 
pha as  in  the  Sept.  and  New  Testament  (Tobit  xii,  7 ; 
Judith  ii,  2 ;  Ecclus.  xxii,  22 ;  xxvii,  16, 17, 21 ;  2  Mace, 
xiii,  21);  it  is  applied  to  divine  or  sacred  mysteries 
(Wisd.  ii,  83 ;  vi,  22),  and  to  the  ceremonies  of  false 
religions  (Wisd.  xiv,  15,  23).— -Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.  See 
BUdiotheca  Sacra,  Jan.  1867,  p.  196 ;  Whately,  St.  raul, 
p.  176 ;  Contemp.  Rev.  Jan.  1868,  p.  182. 

V.  £cclesiastical  Use  of  the  Term.— The  word  "  mys- 
teries" is  repeatedly  applied  to  the  Lord's  Supper  by 
Chrysostom.  The  cucharist  was  the  last  and  the  high- 
est point  of  the  secret  discipline  [see  Arcami  Disci- 
plina];  and  the  name  which  it  received  on  this  ac- 
count was  retained  so  long  as  the  superstitious  doctrine 
of  the  miraculous  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  gained  ground.  By  the  usage  of  the  Christian 
Church  it  denotes  the  inscrutable  union  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  with  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign.  In  the  early  Church  the  term 
derived  a  still  greater  force  from  the  secrecy  which  was 
observed  in  the  administration  of  those  ordinances.  See 
Sacrament. 

MYSTERY  OF  INIQUITY  (ro  pvorfjpiov  rf/c  dvo- 
piav),  an  expression  that  occurs  in  Paul's  description  of 
the  workings  of  an  antichristian  power  in  his  own  day 
(1  Thess.  ii,  7),  and  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  clear. 
The  attributive  genitive  (avopia^)  does  not  seem  to  be 
that  of  the  agent  (Theodoret),  nor  that  of  apposition 
(Ltlnemann  and  Alford),  but  simply  of  definition,  or  of 
the  characterizing  quality,  L  e.  the  mystery  of  which 
the  characterizing  feature,  or  the  active  principle,  was 
dvopia,  or  lawlessness— the  antithesis  of  order  and  le- 
gality. This  "  mystery  of  iniquity"  was  no  personality, 
i.  e.  Antichrist,  or  any  real  or  assumed  type  of  Anti- 
christ (as  Chrysostom),  but  all  that  mass  of  uncom- 
bined  and,  so  to  speak,  unorganized  lawlessness  which, 
though  as  yet  seen  only  in  detail  and  not  revealed  in  its 
true  proportions,  was  even  then  (*/£»)  aggregating  and 
energizing,  and  would  eventually  (tv  r»p  iavrov  ratprp) 
rind  its  complete  development  and  organization  in  the 
person  and  power  of  Antichrist  (Ellicott,  note  ad  loc). 
See  Antichrist. 

Mystio  Veils  (ap<pi$vpa,  a.  folding  door,  because 
they  opened  in  the  middle)  were  hanging  veils  used  in 
Eastern  churches  to  conceal  the  chancel  from  the  cate- 
chumens and  unbelievers.  They  were  also  designed  to 
conceal  the  eucharist  at  the  time  of  consecration.  As 
Christian  churches  were  constructed  after  the  type  of 
the  Jewish  Temple,  the  ApQiSvpa  represents  the  veil 
which  separated  the  holy  of  holies  from  other  parts  of 
the  Temple. 

Mystical  interpretation,  otherwise  termed  spir- 
itual, figurative,  is  either  tropological  or  analogical,  i.  e. 
according  to  it  words  having  a  distinct  literal  sense 
receive  either  a  moral  or  heavenly  reference.  Some  in- 
clude the  allegorical  under  the  mystical.   The  mystical 


differs  from  the  literal  sense  in  this,  that  the  meaning 
cannot  at  once  be  derived  from  the  words;  but  the  lit- 
eral sense  being  assumed  from  it,  and  from  the  things 
signified  by  it,  the  meaning  wrapiwd  up  in  the  words 
is  disclosed— Blunt,  Did.  Ifoct.  and  JJistor.  Theol.  For 
example,  "Babylon"  signifies  literally  a  city  of  Chal- 
dssa,  the  habitation  of  kings  who  persecuted  the  He- 
brews, and  who  were  overwhelmed  in  idolatry  and 
wickedness.  But  John,  in  the  Revelation,  gives  the 
name  of  Babylon,  mystically,  to  the  city  of  Borne.  So 
"  Jerusalem"  is  literally  a  city  of  Judaea,  but  mystically 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  habitation  of  the  saints,  etc 
The  "serpent"  is  literally  or  naturally  a  venomous  rep- 
tile, but  mystically  the  devil,  the  old  serpent,  etc,— Cal- 
met.    See  Interpretation. 

Mystical  Pantheism.    See  Pantheism. 

Mystical  Table,  a  name  applied  by  Chrysostom 
to  the  communion-table  (q.  v.). 

Mystical  Theism.    See  Theism. 

Mysticism  (Gr.  putrrtKov),  according  to  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  word,  signifies  a  special  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  mysteries  from  which  the  un- 
initiated are  excluded.  "Mysticism,"  says  Cousin,  "is 
the  belief  that  God  may  be  known  face  to  face,  without 
anything  intermediate.  It  is  a  yielding  tp  the  senti- 
ment awakened  by  the  idea  of  the  Infinite,  and  a  sum- 
ming up  of  all  knowledge  and  all  duty  in  the  contem- 
plation and  love  of  him"  {Hist,  de  la  Fhilos.  1st  ser.  voL 
ii,  lecon  9, 10).  Mysticism,  therefore,  properly  defined, 
is  the  science  of  the  supernatural  state  of  the  human  soul 
manifested  in  the  body  and  in  the  order  of  visible  things 
by  equal!}*  supernatural  effects.  "Mysticism,"  as  one 
has  well  said, "  despairs  of  the  regular  process  of  science ; 
it  believes  that  we  may  attain  directly,  without  the  aid 
of  the  senses  or  reason,  and  by  an  immediate  intuition, 
to  the  real  and  absolute  principle  of  all  truth,  God.  It 
finds  God  either  in  nature,  and  henco  a  physical  and 
naturalistic  mysticism;  or  in  the  soul,  and  hence  a 
moral  and  metaphysical  mysticism."  Thus  mysticism 
should  be  divided  into  two  distinct  branches:  esoter- 
ic, or  inner  mysticism,  and  exoteric,  or  outward  mys- 
ticism. The  first  is  the  study  of  this  supernatural 
state  of  the  human  soul,  such  as  it  has  been  described 
by  saints  and  mystics.  The  obscure,  unintelligible, 
and  even  absurd  descriptions  given  by  Mystics  of  these 
phenomena,  reproduced  even  by  modern  theological 
writers,  make  mysticism  synonymous  with  quietism 
(q.  v.),  and  all  forms  of  fanaticism  and  enthusiasm,  etc. 
Thus,  Bretschneider  says,  "Mysticism  is  the  belief 
in  a  continuous,  immediate  action  of  God  on  the  soul, 
produced  by  special  religious  exercises,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  enlighten,  sanctify,  and  strengthen  tbe 
soul.  It  is  therefore  the  faith  in  an  inward  light,  the 
neglect  of  the  written  revelation,  continence,  contem- 
plation, etc."  Wegscheider  considers  enthusiasm  as  a 
branch  of  mysticism,  differing  only  in  degree  from  fa- 
naticism :  u  Omnino  mysticismum  pre  se  ferrc  dicuntur 
ii,  qui  neglectis  aut  repudiatis  sanss  rationis  legibua 
sensibus  acrioribus  et  phantasue  ludibriis  in  religione 
describenda  et  colenda  indulgentes  immediatam  quan- 
dam  rerum  divinarum  perceptionem  jactant.  Bfysticis- 
mus  haud  raro  abit  in  fanaticum  errorem."  According 
to  Hase,  the  common  and  principal  defect  of  mysticism 
is  its  rejection  from  the  domain  of  religious  life  of  all 
human  knowledge  and  general  laws,  by  which  indeed 
it  does  not  lose  its  intensity  of  feeling,  but  its  liberty, 
and,  becoming  liable  to  every  kind  of  error,  is  gradually 
more  inclined  to  superstition.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  strange  fancies  of  the  imagination,  it  leads  to  en- 
thusiasm; under  that  of  a  strong  will,  to  fanaticism; 
and  under  that  of  the  recognition  of  a  spiritual  sphere, 
apart  from  the  medium  of  human  experimental  knowl- 
edge, to  theosophy.  The  writers  of  the  rationalistic 
period  give  ample  evidence  of  the  confusion  often  made 
between  mysticism  and  pietism.  This  error  has  in 
modem  times  been  corrected,  especially  by  the  efforts 
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of  Nitzsch,  in  his  System  d.  ckristlicken  Lekre.  Mys- 
ticism, then,  in  the  objective  sense,  is  the  divine  ele- 
ment imparted  to  man  by  external  or  internal  com- 
munication (for  instance,  in  the  sacraments),  and  in  the 
subjective  sense  it  is  special  experience,  visions,  etc, 
subject  to  particular  conditions  and  processes;  for  al- 
though man  is  by  nature  susceptible  of  and  intended  for 
the  reception  of"  divine  communications,  yet  a  certain 
conduct,  sometimes  an  ascetic  self-reuouncement,  an  ab- 
straction of  partly  the  sensual  and  partly  the  spiritual 
identity,  is  requisite  in  order  to  render  us  capable  of 
receiving  and  understanding  these  supernatural  com- 
munications in  this  natural  state  of  existence.  It  fol- 
lows that,  strictly  speaking,  every  religious  person,  as 
such,  is  a  Mystic, etc  Says  Mill, "  Whether  in  the  Vedas, 
in  the  Platonists,  or  in  the  Hegelians,  mysticism  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  ascribing  objective  existence 
to  the  subjective  creations  of  our  own  faculties,  to  ideas 
or  feelings  of  the  mind ;  and  believing  that,  by  retaining 
and  contemplating  those  ideas  of  its  own  making,  it  can 
read  in  them  what  takes  place  in  the  world  without" 
(Logic,  bk.  v,  ch.  iii.  §  5).  The  inner  life  of  religion  is 
always  mystical.  Mysticism  is  a  one-sided  manifesta- 
tion of  this  force.  Sack  also,  in  his  Polemik  (p.  288), 
considers  true  mysticism  as  the  inner  portiou  of  the 
Christian  spiritual  life,  and  fanatical  mysticism  as  an 
exaggeration  and  a  misconception  of  the  reasonable 
views  of  the  Church.  We  concede  that  mysticism  in 
the  proper  sense,  as  the  immediate  life  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  religion,  is  to  be  found  in  the  mystery  of  revela- 
tion, and  is  in  so  far  the  very  truth  of  religion.  The 
soul's  yearning  for  the  invisible  finds  the  object  of  its 
aspiratiou  in  a  sacramental  union  with  objects  of  its  de- 
sire. Jacob's  realization  of  the  divine  presence  at  Bethel 
was  as  the  mystic  ladder  of  communication  on  which 
the  angels  of  God  passed  to  and  fro  between  earth  and 
heaven.  By  a  deeper  generalization,  Solomon  saw  in 
the  wisdom  of  God  the  bond  of  union  that  connects  the 
spirit  of  the  universe  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  re- 
ligious idea  had  at  that  early  date  its  obverse  side  of 
mystic  impress.  In  the  cognate  theology  of  St.  John 
the  Word  is  the  middle  term  between  earth  and  heaven, 
and  being  God  from  the  beginning,  he  is  still  the  Light 
that  lighteth  every  man  that  coraeth  into  the  world. 
Hence  the  mystic  principle  is  inseparable  from  true  re- 
ligion, so  far  as  it  sets  the  Invisible  before  the  eye  of 
faith  and  enables  the  soul  to  anticipate  the  future  for 
which  it  was  created.  Hence,  also,  the  less  true  forms 
of  religion  have  one  and  all  embodied  the  mystic  prin- 
ciple as  involving  the  very  essence  of  religion.  Thera- 
peutic contemplation  was  the  obverse  of  Mosaic  ordi- 
nance; the  Cabala  refined  upon  the  Talmud;  and  Per- 
sian Sufism  is  as  the  spirit  of  which  the  Koran  is  the 
letter.  In  the  Church  of  the  6th  century  the  pseudo- 
Dionysian. mysticism  was  a  reaction  upon  the  dogmatic 
ruling  forced  upon  the  Church  by  heresy ;  much  as  the 
mysticism  of  the  Alombrados,  or  Uluminati,  of  Spain 
in  the  16th  century  was  called  forth  by  the  rigid  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Inquisition,  and  Jansenistic  and  Quietistic 
tenets  by  Jesuitism.  Mysticism  has  been  the  most 
usual  form  in  which  the  expiring  flame  of  religion  has 
flickered  up  from  its  embers. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  mysticism,  as  a 
special  and  historical  religious  manifestation,  is  an  ex- 
ceptional form  of  the  inner  religious  life,  even  indicating 
a  certain  one-sided  tendency  in  it,  from  which  real  mys- 
ticism is  to  be  distinguished.  If  we  consider  the  es- 
sence and  life  of  religion  in  its  general  manifestation, 
we  find  it  to  appear  as  a  healthy  reciprocal  action  of  the 
objective  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  God  and  of 
self-consciousness,  Thus  we  give  the  name  of  mysticism 
to  the  predominating  relation  of  subjective  life  to  God 
revealiug  himself  in  it,  and  of  pietism  to  the  predomi- 
nating relation  of  God  in  the  subjective  life.  The  Mys- 
tic aims  at  becoming  absorbed  in  God  by  contemplation, 
the  Pietist  at  imparting  the  divine  character  to  all  his 
actions.    In  the  former,  the  consciousness  of  moral  per- 


sonality is  cast  in  the  shade;  in  the  latter,  the  rest  in 
God,  the  solemn  contemplation  of  his  objective  majesty, 
predominates.  Hence  the  farmer  inclines  to  pantheism. 
Where  the  personality  is  not  simply  spiritually  sacrificed, 
but  great  importance  is  attached  to  transcendent  contem- 
plation of  God,  man  loses  with  the  clear  perception  of 
his  own  personality  that  also  of  the  personality  of  God. 
The  other  tendency,  on  the  contrary,  inclines  to  dualism, 
and  even  to  polytheism,  although  never  degenerating  so 
far  where  monotheism  is  recognised.  When  man  reflects 
in  a  one-sided,  methodical  manner  on  the  exhibition 
of  the  divine  in  its  subjective  action,  instead  of  acting 
before  God  with  a  simple  consciousness  of  God,  he  is  led 
to  a  lasting  disunion  of  his  consciousness;  i.  e.  to  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  idea  of  the  divine  and  his  life. 
This  partiality,  degenerating  into  morbidness,  leads  on 
the  one  side  into  mysticism,  on  the  other  into  pietism. 
The  Mystic  loses  his  clear  self-cousciousness  in  obscure, 
arbitrary,  ascetic,  and  ecstatic  conceptions,  or  rather  in 
a  passive  experience  of  the  divine ;  moral  piety  would 
be  the  remedy.  Pietism,  on  the  contrarj',  loses  itself  in 
self-made  subjective  religious  laws  and  self-torments; 
its  natural  remedy  would  be  a  healthy  mysticism.  The 
Mystic  loses  himself  in  God,  and  cherishes  the  desire  to 
passively  suffer  God  to  act  in  him,  instead  of  giving 
himself  personally  over  to  a  personal  God,  and  thus  find- 
ing himself  glorified ;  while  the  Pietist  loses  the  inward 
presence  of  God  because  he  does  not  liberate  the  feeling 
of  his  personality  from  subjective,  egotistical  limits  and 
religious  self-contemplation  by  subjecting  it  to  the  per- 
sonality of  God.  Thus,  dogmatically  defined,  mysti- 
cism would  be  religion  with  an  excessive  objective  ten- 
dency, or  religion  in  the  form  of  a  central  life  of  feeling, 
of  immediate  thought,  of  contemplative  and  intuitive 
knowledge,  which,  accompanied  by  an  ascetic  tendency, 
seeks  principally  to  lose  itself  via  negation**  in  the  De- 
ity. Compared  with  the  religious  and  the  ethical  ele- 
ment in  human  life,  or  with  the  consciousness  of  night 
and  that  of  day  time,  mysticism  is  a  leaning  towards 
the  first  form  of  consciousness.  "  If  we  were  required 
to  define  mysticism,"  says  Stowcll,  "  we  should  call  it 
the  setting  up  of  personal  thoughts  and  feelings  as  the 
standard  of  truth  or  as  the  rule  of  action.  By  mysti- 
cal views  of  the  spiritual  life  we  understand  such  views 
of  that  life  as  are  adjusted  by  this  standard  or  ordered 
by  this  rule.  The  relation  of  such  views  to  our  present 
theme  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  men  ascribe  this 
inward  standard  of  truth  and  rule  of  action  to  the  direct 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  mystical  views 
may  be  regarded  under  different  aspects,  as  (1)  specula- 
tive, (2)  contemplative,  (3)  imaginative,  or  (4)  practi- 
cal. Speculative  mysticism  has  found  its  place  in  the 
schools  of  philosophy  and  of  morals ;  contemplative 
mysticism  has  been  the  resource  of  the  meditative,  the 
tranquil,  or  the  enthusiastic;  imaginative  mysticism 
deludes  the  visionary;  practical  mysticism  misleads 
the  fanatic"  For  a  historical  development  of  mystical 
views,  see  Mystics.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Mystics  are  religionists  who  profess  a  pure  and 
sublime  devotion,  accompanied  with  a  disinterested  love 
of  God,  free  from  selfish  considerations;  and  who  be- 
lieve that  the  writings  which  reveal  to  them  the  story 
of  the  supernatural  have  a  mystic  and  hidden  sense, 
which  must  be  sought  after  in  order  to  comprehend 
their  true  import.  Under  this  name  some  understand 
all  those  who  profess  to  know  how  they  are  inwardly 
taught  of  God.  Mystics  have  existed  from  the  time  when 
men's  thoughts  began  to  be  turned  inward  upon  them- 
selves. "  In  all  religious  writings  in  which  the  affec- 
tions come  in,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review, 
"  there  must  be,  if  it  is  real,  an  element  more  or  less  of 
what  must  bear  the  name  of  mysticism.  It  is  simply 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  there  cannot  be  poetry 
without  feeling,  or  art  without  insight,  or  affection  and 
friendship  without  warmth  of  heart."  Yet  as  there  are 
false  poetry  and  false  art,  and  extravagant  and  false  af- 
fections, so  there  is  a  false  and  mistaken  direction,  as 
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well  as  a  true  and  right  one,  of  the  religions  affections ; 
and  it  seems  hardly  saving  too  much  to  affirm  that  the 
mischief  done  to  religion  and  to  human  society  by  the 
misdirection  of  the  religious  affections  is,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  that  done  by 
intellectual  error,  and  by  the  divisions  created  by  what 
has  been  deemed  intellectual  error.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
to  be  paralleled  in  the  mischief  done  by  misdirected  so- 
cial affections.  Intellectual  error  at  least  does  not  di- 
rectly sap  men's  strength ;  and  often,  in  the  earnest  con- 
flict to  which  it  leads,  it  provokes  the  force  which  is  to 
overthrow  it  or  keep  it  in  check.  But  the  disasters  aris- 
ing out  of  the  misdirection  of  the  religious  affections 
have  been  of  a  more  fatal  nature.  They  include  not 
merely  all  the  train  of  evils  attending  on  what  is  forced, 
unreal,  and  hollow,  but  the  irreparable  exhaustion,  and 
weakness,  and  failure  of  tone,  which  succeeds  the  fever 
of  minds  wound  up  to  overstrained  states  of  exaltation ; 
the  credulity,  the  mad  self-conceit,  and  the  perverse 
crookedness  which  never  can  be  cured;  and  in  oppo- 
nents and  lookers-on,  influenced  by  the  reaction  of  dis- 
gust, there  result  the  scepticism,  the  hardness,  and  the 
mocking  and  cruel  temper,  which  the  sight  of  folly,  and 
possibly  selfishness,  clothing  themselves  with  the  most 
august  claims  and  taking  the  holiest  names  in  vain, 
must  inevitably  call  forth  and  confirm. 

Christian  mysticism  declares,  in  the  language  of  Pas- 
cal, that  the  head  has  reasons  of  its  own  which  the  reason 
knows  not  of;  or,  in  the  words  of  Paul,  that  the  wisdom 
of  God  is  a  mvsterv  which  the  natural  man  receiveth 
not  (1  Cor.  ii,  6-16).  In  this  general  sense  nearly  all 
Christians  now  recognise  an  element  of  mysticism  in 
the  Gospel ;  i.  e.  they  recognise  that  Christian  experi- 
ence has  depths  which  the  natural  reason  cannot  sound ; 
that  there  are  truths  which  the  spiritual  sense  perceives, 
but  which  the  natural  sense,  or  reason,  cannot  recognise 
or  demonstrate,  though  it  may  perceive  that  they  arc 
consonant  with,  or  at  least  not  antagonistic  to,  reason. 
It  will  be  readily  seen,  however,  from  what  we  have 
said  above,  that  this  doctrine  is  liable  to  perversion ; 
and,  historically,  it  has  been  perverted.  In  a  histor- 
ical survey  of  the  Mystics,  we  find  that  they  embrace 
various  classes,  from  those  who  held  the  orthodox  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  but  in  the  form  of  an  experi- 
ence rather  than  as  a  dogma  or  system  of  philosophy, 
to  those  who  not  only  undervalue  but  actually  repudi- 
ate all  doctrinal  theology,  and  reduce  theology  from  a 
svstem  of  truth  to  a  dream.  Yet  all  of  them,  however 
widely  apart  in  many  respects,  agree  in  this,  that  they 
seek  to  develop  in  the  human  heart  disinterestedness  of 
love,  without  other  motives,  and  profess  to  feel,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  temper  itself,  an  abundant  reward, 
while  passive  contemplation  is  the  state  of  perfection  to 
which  they  aspire.  They  lay  little  or  no  stress  upon 
the  outward  ceremonies  and  ordinances  of  religion,  but 
dwell  chiefly  upon  the  imcard  operations  of  the  mind. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  allegorize  certain  pas- 
sages of  Scripture ;  at  the  same  time  they  do  not  deny 
the  literal  sense  as  having  an  allusion  to  the  inward 
experience  of  believers.  Thus, "  according  to  them,  the 
word  Jerusalem,  which  is  the  name  of  the  capital  of 
Judcea,  signifies,  aUegorically,  the  Church  militant,  mor- 
ally, a  believer,  and,  mysteriously,  heaven."  That  Bub- 
lime  passage  also  in  Genesis,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light,"  which  is,  according  to  the  letter,  phys- 
ical light,  signifies,  allegorically,  the  Messiah,  moral- 
ly, grace,  and,  mysteriously,  beatitude,  or  the  light  of 
glory.  All  this  appears  to  be  harmless,  yet  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  give  way  to  the  sallies  of  a  lively  im- 
agination in  interpreting  Scripture.  ThusWoolston  is 
said  to  have  been  led  to  reject  the  Old  Testament  by 
spiritualizing  and  allegorizing  the  New.  That  among 
this  class  of  devout  men  there  was  often  genuine  piety, 
with  a  living  faith  which  realized  Christ  within  them 
the  hope  of  glory,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  But  delusion 
soon  sprang  up,  and  men,  given  to  mental  introversion, 
mistook  the  dreams  of  their  own  distempered  imagina- 


tion for  realities.     Sudden  impressions  were  cherished ' 
as  the  illapse  of  the  Spirit,  and  pictures  of  morbid  fancy 
were  hailed  as  exhibiting  the  odors,  hues,  and  riches  of 
a  spiritual  paradise. 

The  forms  of  thought  and  modes  of  action  in  which 
mysticism  has  been  developed  in  different  periods  and 
among  different  nations  are  almost  infinitely  varied. 
Mysticism  has  appeared  in  the  loftiest  abstract  specu- 
lation, and  in  the  grossest  and  most  sensuous  idolatry. 
It  has  allied  itself  with  theism,  atheism,  and  pantheism. 
Vaughan,  in  his  Hours  ttith  the  Mystics,  divides  Mystics 
into  three  classes :  the  Theopatketic,  the  Theosophit,  and 
the  Theurgic.  Under  the  first  class,  or  the  Theopathists, 
are  included  all  those  who  resign  themselves,  in  a  pas- 
sivity more  or  less  absolute,  to  an  imagined  divine  man- 
ifestation. Tin  Theosophists,  again,  are  those  who 
form  a  theory  of  God,  or  the  works  of  God,  which  has 
not  reason,  but  an  inspiration  of  their  own  fur  its  basis. 
Finally,  the  Theurgists  include  all  who  claim  supernatu- 
ral powers  generally  through  converse  with  the  world 
of  spirits. 

Minds  predisposed  to  mysticism  have  been  found 
in  every  age  and  in  every  country.  The  earliest 
mysticism,  that  of  India,  as  exhibited  in  the  Bhaga- 
vat  Glta  [see  Hinduism],  appears  not  in  a  rudiment- 
a1  and  initial  form,  but  fully  developed,  and  as  com- 
plete as  it  has  ever  manifested  itself  in  modem  Chris- 
tendom. The  Jewish  Mystics  arc  to  be  found  at  an 
early  period  among  the  ascetic  Tkcrapcvttr,  a  sect 
similar  to  the  Essenes.  "The  soul  of  man,"  said  they, 
"is  divine,  and  his  highest  wisdom  is  to  become  ns 
much  as  possible  a  stranger  to  the  body,  with  its  em- 
barrassing appetites.  God  has  breathed  into  man  from 
heaven  a  portion  of  his  own  divinity.  That  which  is 
divine  is  indivisible.  It  may  be  extended,  but  it  is  in- 
capable of  separation.  Consider  how  vast  is  the  range 
of  our  thought  over  the  past  and  the  future,  the  heav- 
1  ens  and  the  earth.  This  alliance  with  an  upper  world 
of  which  we  are  conscious  would  be  impossible  were  not 
the  soul  of  man  an  indivisible  portion  of  that  divine  and 
blessed  Spirit.  Contemplation  of  the  Divine  Essence  is 
the  noblest  experience  of  man ;  it  is  the  only  means  of 
attaining  to  the  highest  truth  and  virtue,  and  therein 
to  behold  God  is  the  consummation  of  our  happiness 
here."  Jewish  mysticism,  combined  with  the  profound 
philosophy  of  Plato,  gave  rise  to  the  Neo-Platouic 
school,  which,  as  shown  in  the  teaching  of  Plotinus,  its 
founder,  was  thoroughly  mystical.  The  Mystic,  accord- 
ing to  this  sect,  contemplates  the  divine  perfections  in 
himself;  and  in  the  ecstatic  state,  individuality,  mem- 
ory, time,  space,  phenomenal  contradictions  and  logical 
distinctions,  all  vanish. 

In  the  Church,  Mystics  sprang  up  in  its  earliest  days. 
They  were  to  be  met  with  in  large  numbers  in  the  2d 
and  3d  centuries.  But  little  is  known  of  them  histori- 
cally. Their  existence  and  influence,  however,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  strange  theological  coloring  of  the  writings 
of  some  Church  fathers.  The  principles  from  which 
Christian  mysticism  sprang  are  more  readily  ascertained, 
and  we  are  enabled  to  trace  it  back  to  the  allegorizing 
exegesis  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  theology,  the  re- 
mote source  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Philo  (q.  v.).  The  historical  treatises  of  this  writer 
were  evidently  composed  for  Hellenistic  readers,  and  set 
forth  such  facts  of  Jewish  history  as  were  known  to 
every-  child  under  aynagogal  discipline.  His  allegoriz- 
ing treatises  were  addressed  to  that  particular  phase  of 
the  Jewish  mind  which  is  dimly  indicated  in  the  Prov- 
erbs of  Solomon,  more  clearly  in  the  writings  of  the 
Son  of  Sirach,  and  which  became  a  rule  of  life  in  the 
Therapeuta?  of  Alexandria.  At  Alexandria  the  literary 
Jew  added  the  study  of  Plato  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Law,  and  learned  to  qualify  the  anthropomorphism  of 
the  latter  by  the  transcendental  notions  of  the  Deity 
conveyed  in  the  purest  form  of  Greek  philosophy.  By 
a  natural  progression  the  anthropopathic  descriptions  of 
the  Sacred  Book  were  spiritually  interpreted  as  divint 
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allegory,  and  in  time  the  whole  letter  of  the  Law  was  re- 
garded only  as  a  veil  that  screened  deep  mystical  troths 
from  the  vulgar  gaze ;  <7yc  6ov  rd  teavra  dWtiyoptirai 
are  the  words  of  Philo.  This  is  the  true  origin  of  the 
allegorizing  school  of  exegesis  that  was  developed  in 
the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria  by  Clement  and 
Origen,  and  continued  elsewhere  by  Theophilus  of  An- 
tioch,  Hilary,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Kphraem  Syrus,  and 
the  elder  Macarius. 

The  number  of  the  Mystics  was  not  large  in  the 
Church  until  the  6th  century,  when  they  rapidly  in- 
creased, under  the  influence  of  the  Grecian  writings  of 
the  pseudo-Dionysius  the  Areopagite  (q.  v.),  the  then 
supposed  and  reputed  disciple  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  at 
this  time— that  is,  shortly  after  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan  Council  of  A.D.  533 — that  the  Dionysian  mystical 
views  freely  circulated,  and  made  many  converts.  The 
Dionysians,  by  pretending  to  higher  degrees  of  perfec- 
tion than  other  Christians,  and  practicing  great  aus- 
terities, rapidly  advanced  their  cause,  especially  in  the 
Eastern  provinces.  Dionysian  opinions  were  set  forth 
in  the  works  entitled  Mystical  Theology,  the  Divine 
Names,  the  Heavenly  Hierarchy,  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy.  The  object  of  the  author  of  these  writings 
was  to  give  a  Platonic  development  and  coloring  to  the 
deep  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  lead  the 
soul  on  by  contemplative  energy  to  adtination  with  the 
Deity.  The  highest  attainment  in  Christian  philosophy 
he  teaches  id  to  behold  in  spirit  and  to  become  one  with 
God,  who  is  neither  darkness  nor  light,  neither  negative 
nor  positive.  Three  steps  lead  to  this  blissful  consumma- 
tion *•  purification,  illumination,  and  vision  (iiroirrtia)— 
terms  adopted  from  the  various  grades  of  Eleusinian  in- 
itiation (Plufc.  Demetr.  26).  A  more  direct  application  of 
the  terminology  of  heathen  mysticism  was  made  by  this 
writer  when  he  gave  its  title  to  the  work  De  Mystica 
Theologia.  A  copy  of  the  pretended  works  of  Diony- 
sius  was  sent  by  Balbus  to  Louis  the  Meek  in  the  year 
824,  which  kindled  the  flame  of  mysticism  in  the  West- 
ern provinces,  and,  filling  the  Latins  with  the  most  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  these  new  opinions,  consider- 
ably influenced  the  thought  of  the  Western  Church  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  John  Scotus  Erigena  translated  the 
writings  of  Dionysius  into  Latin  by  the  command  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  and  left  them  as  a  model,  of  which 
the  St.  Victoire  schoolmen  afterwards  made  use.  We 
have  seen  in  the  article  Dioxtsius  that  these  writings 
are  believed  to  be  the  work  of  the  5th  or  6th  centurv. 

• 

One  of  the  most  recent  critics  on  this  subject,  Dr.  West- 
cott  (Contemp.  Rev.  May,  1867),  attributes  the  author- 
ship to  some  writer  of  the  Edessene  school  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  5th  or  commencement  of  the  6th  century. 
The  immediate  source  of  Dionysian  mysticism  was  cer- 
tainly the  Symposium  of  Plato,  in  which  the  function 
of  Eros  is  described  as  the  medium  of  intimate  com- 
munication between  God  and  man ;  filling  every  void 
place  throughout  the  universe,  and  binding  together  all 
its  parts,  celestial  and  mundane,  in  one  compact  body 
of  love  (Symposium,  202,  E).  Says  one,  the  Mystics  of 
the  early  Church,  led  on  by  Dionysius, "  proceeded  upon 
the  known  doctrine  of  the  Platonic  school,  which  was 
also  adopted  by  Origen  and  his  disciples,  that  '  the  di- 
vine nature  was  infused  through  all  human  souls;'  or 
that  the  faculty  of  reason,  from  which  proceed  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  mind,  was  an  emanation  from  God  into 
the  human  soul,  and  comprehended  in  it  the  principles 
and  elements  of  all  truth,  human  and  divine."  "All 
that  exists,'*  says  Vaughan,  in  describing  the  Dionysian 
sentiments, "  this  Mystic  regards  as  a  symbolical  mani- 
festation of  the  superexistent.  What  we  call  creation 
is  the  divine  allegory.  In  nature,  in  Scripture,  in  tra- 
dition, God  is  revealed  only  in  figures.  This  sacred 
imagery  should  be  studied,  but  in  such  study  we  are 
still  far  from  any  adequate  cognizance  of  the  divine  na- 
ture. God  is  above  all  negation  and  affirmation;  in 
him  such  contraries  are  at  once  identified  and  tran- 
scended.   But  by  negation  we  approach  most  nearly  to 


a  true  apprehension  of  what  he  is.  Negation  and  affir- 
mation, accordingly,  constitute  the  two  opposed  and  yet 
simultaneous  methods  he  lays  down  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  Infinite.  These  two  paths,  the  Via  Nrgatica 
(or  Apophatica)  and  the  Via  Affirmatica  (or  Catapha- 
tica),  constitute  the  foundation  of  his  mysticism.  They 
are  distinguished  and  elaborated  in  every  part  of  his 
writings.  The  positive  is  the  descending  process.  In 
the  path  downwards  from  God,  through  inferior  exist- 
ences, the  Divine  Being  may  be  said  to  have  many 
names :  the  negative  method  is  one  of  ascent ;  in  that 
God  is  regarded  as  nameless,  the  inscrutable  Anony- 
mous. The  symbolical  or  visible  is  thus  opposed,  in 
the  Platonist  style,  to  the  mystical  or  ideal  To  assert 
anything  concerning  a  God  who  is  above  all  affirmation 
is  to  speak  in  figure — to  veil  him.  The  more  you  deny 
concerning  him,  the  more  of  such  veils  do  you  remove. 
He  compares  the  negative  method  of  speaking  concern* 
ing  the  Supreme  to  the  operation  of  the  sculptor,  who 
strikes  off  fragment  after  fragment  of  the  marble,  and 
progresses  by  diminution."  These  early  Mystics,  it  may 
be  added,  denied  that  man  could  by  labor  or  study  excite 
this  celestial  flame  in  his  breast ;  and  therefore  they  dis- 
approved highly  of  the  attempts  of  those  who,  by  defi- 
nitions, abstract  theorems,  and  profound  speculations, 
endeavored  to  form  distinct  notions  of  truth,  and  discover 
its  hidden  nature.  On  the  contrary,  they  maintained 
that  silence,  tranquillity,  repose,  and  solitude,  accompa- 
nied with  such  acts  as  might  tend  to  extenuate  and  ex- 
haust the  body,  were  the  means  by  which  the  hidden 
and  internal  word  was  excited  to  produce  its  latent  vir- 
tues, and  to  instruct  men  in  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things.  They  reasoned  as  follows:  Those  "who  be- 
hold, with  a  noble  contempt,  all  human  affairs,  who  turn 
away  their  eyes  from  terrestrial  vanities,  and  shut  all 
the  avennes  of  the  outward  senses  against  the  conta- 
gious influences  of  a  material  world,  must  necessarily 
return  to  God  when  the  spirit  is  thus  disengaged  from 
the  impedimenta  which  prevent  that  happy  union ;  and 
in  this  blessed  frame  they  not  only  enjoy  inexpressible 
raptures  from  that  communion  with  the  Supreme  Being, 
but  are  invested  also  with  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
contemplating  truth  undisguised  and  uncorrupted  in  its 
native  purity,  while  others  behold  it  in  a  vitiated  and 
delusive  form."  Dante,  himself  an  exponent  of  Plato's 
Symjtosium,  perhaps  drew  from  thence  the  inspiring 
thought  of  his  Beatrice.  The  further  development  of 
the  Platonic  idea  by  the  Neo-Platonists — Plotinus,  Por- 
phyry, and  Proclus — is  closely  copied  in  the  abstraction 
of  the  mundane  from  the  grosser  thought,  and  the  unity 
of  divine  contemplation  to  which  Dionysius  aspired. 
He  ploughed,  as  Fabricius  says  (In  Vit.  Prodi.  Proleg. 
xii),  with  the  Neo-Platonic  heifer  (corap.  Lupton,  /a* 
trod,  to  Dean  Colefs  two  Treatises  on  Dionys.  xlii).  The 
great  end  at  which  he  aimed  was  to  show  how,  by 
means  of  an  intermediate  mediatorial  hierarchy,  man 
may  hold  communion  with  these  celestial  powers,  order 
above  order,  until  he  reposes  on  the  immediate  contem- 
plation of  God  himself.  But  he  seems  to  wander  be- 
yond the  pale  of  the  Church.  The  celestial  hierarchy 
in  this  scheme  replaces  the  mediatorial  functions  of  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind ;  he  himself  defines  this  hierarchy 
(CctL  /Iter,  in,  1)  as  a  divine  order,  science  and  energy 
standing  in  closest  connection  with  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity ;  it  is,  in  fact,  an  exact  reflex  of  those  attributes. 
The  works  of  Dionysius  were  explained  as  genuine  in  a 
commentary  by  Maximus,  the  monk,  of  Constantinople, 
who  composed  also  an  allegorizing  work  on  the  Liturgy, 
with  the  title  of  Mystagogia,  very  much  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Dionvsian  views.    This  work  still  has  a  value  as 

m 

exhibiting  the  Liturgy  of  the  Greek  Church  of  the  7th 
centurv. 

Maximus  forms  a  middle  term  between  the  so-called 
Areopagite  and  Erigena.  We  find  in  his  Scholia  on 
Gregory  of  Nasianzum  the  same  transcendental  notions 
of  the  Deity  and  of  the  divine  immanence  in  the  world 
of  matter,  which  only  is  by  virtue  of  thai  immanence* 
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As  supra-substantial  (virtpovmQQ),  God  has  nothing  in 
common  with  any  known  thing,  bat  so  far  as  the  one  is 
manifested  in  being  it  is  multiform;  and  conversely, 
the  multiform,  by  involution,  is  substantially  one.  It 
anticipates  the  Spinozist  "Alles  ist  Eins,  und  Eins  ist 
Alles."  Man  having  had  an  etemal  existence  in  the 
ideality  of  the  Divine  Being,  partakes  of  that  Being. 
From  the  divine  substance  he  comes  forth,  and  into  that 
substance  he  returns,  a  consummation  apparently  but 
little  removed  from  the  Nirwana  (q.v.)  of  the  Indian  the- 
osophy.  Man,  both  in  his  origin  and  in  his  future  des- 
tiny, is  impersonal.  As  uniting  in  one  the  material 
and  intellectual,  he  is  a  microcosmic  representation  of 
the  universe ;  as  the  crowning  effort  of  creation,  he  em- 
bodies in  himself  the  future  recapitulation  of  all  things 
in  God.  Substantial  union  with  the  Deity  is  only  pos- 
sible in  human  nature ;  and  it  was  made  possible  to  all 
by  the  union  of  manhood  and  Godhead  in  Christ. 
Thereby  man's  spirit  soars  up  to  God  through  the  en- 
ergy of  the  will,  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  is 
perpetuated  in  the  individual.  By  means  of  his  own 
free  will  man  may  be  raised  more  and  more  above  the 
trammels  of  the  body,  and  be  formed  in  God.  As  God 
is  man  by  incarnation,  so  man  through  grace  is  divinely 
formed,  and  is  one  with  God.  God  through  love  be- 
came man ;  man  through  love,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
incarnation,  becomes  God.  It  is  not  once  for  all,  but 
by  an  indefectible  continuance  in  all  and  through  all, 
the  whole  mass  of  humanity,  that  the  mystery  of  the 
incarnation  is  perfected.  These  opinions  were  not  held 
only  by  their  author.  The  writings  of  Maximus,  with 
Erigena's  translation  of  Dionysius,  circulated  freely,  and 
among  the  theologians  of  the  West  helped  to  raise  scho- 
lastic thought  from  its  dry  dialectics,  and  to  create  a 
taste  for  spiritual  contemplation.  They  even  reached 
the  secluded  monks  in  their  cells,  and  led  them  to  spec- 
ulate so  boldly  that  they  fell  into  the  wildest  extrava- 
gances. One  of  the  most  favorable  examples  of  this 
mediaeval  monastic  tendency  is  to  be  found  in  St,  Ber- 
nard, of  Clairvaux,  who,  in  his  deep  appreciation  of 
things  unseen,  stands  forth  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
materialism  of  Abelard  and  Gilbert  de  la  Poree,  for  he 
went  so  far  as  to  identify  his  own  thoughts  with  the 
mind  of  God.  Full  of  monastic  prepossessions,  Bernard 
spurned  the  flesh,  and  sought  to  rise  by  abstraction 
into  the  immediate  vision  of  heavenly  things.  He  de- 
nounced reason  and  the  dialectics  of  the  schools.  Two 
canons  of  St.  Victoire,  selected  apparently  for  their  kin- 
dred tone  of  mystic  thought— Hugo  de  St.  Victoire  be- 
ing of  Saxon,  Richard  of  Irish  extraction — did  not, 
however,  like  St.  Bernard,  oppose  scholasticism,  but 
rather  threw  a  fervor  into  the  theology  of  the  schools, 
the  cold  reasoning  of  which  was  seeu  by  them  to  chill 
down  religious  warmth.  The  conception  of  Hugo  on 
every  other  subject  was  "  moulded  by  his  theology,  and 
that  theology  is  throughout  sacramental"  (Maurice, 
Mediaeval  Philosophy,  iv,  74).  Mysticism,  as  applied  to 
this  school,  means  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  things 
of  faith,  a  realization  by  the  spirit  of  the  unseen  world, 
and  is  very  far  from  implying  the  unintelligible  mus- 
ings of  the  enthusiast,  or  any  other  "  cold,  formal  gene- 
ralization of  a  later  period"  (Maurice,  Media  v.  PhiL  iv, 
41).  Fuller,  in  his  Church  History,  speaking  of  this 
period  of  mysticism,  quaintly  says:  "The  schoolmen 
principally  employed  themselves  in  knotty  and  thorny 
questions  of  divinity ;  indeed,  as  such  who  live  in  Lon- 
don and  like  populous  places,  having  but  little  ground 
for  their  foundations  to  build  houses  on,  may  be  said  to 
enlarge  the  breadth  of* their  houses  in  height,  so  the 
schoolmen  of  this  age,  lacking  the  latitude  of  general 
learning  and  language,  thought  to  enlarge  their  active 
minds  by  mounting  up,  so  improving  their  small  bot- 
tom with  towering  speculations — thought  some  of  things 
mystical  that  might  not,  more  of  things  difficult  that 
could  not,  most  of  things  curious  that  need  not  be  known 
to  us."  Indeed,  the  schoolman  and  the  Mystic  were  at 
this  time  generally  regarded  as  formidable  antagonists. 


Yet  it  ia  apparent  now  that  the  schoolman  and  the> 
Mystic  are  not  so  constantly  antagonistic  as  has  been 
supposed,  and  are  assuredly  alike  in  one  respect — for 
the  buildings  of  the  latter,  with  foundations  both  very 
small  and  very  insufficient,  rise  into  the  very  clouds. 
We  wish  that  the  architectural  analogy  could  be  carried 
further,  and  that  a  Theological  and  Scientific  Building 
Act  could  forbid  the  erections  of  theories  above  a  certain 
height  without  a  proportionate  solidity  of  foundation. 
At  the  head  of  the  Mystics  of  this  time  stands  Hugo. 
Yet  it  was  not  his  but  Walter's  mysticism  which  was 
in  direct  antagonism  with  the  scholastic  system,  his 
Contra  quatuor  Labyrinthos  Gallia  being  a  running  in- 
vective against  the  principles  developed  by  the  four 
principal  Gallican  schoolmen  —  Peter  Abelard,  Gilbert 
de  la  Poree,  Peter  Lombard,  and  Peter  of  Poictiers. 
Joachim  a  Fiona  opposed  an  apocalyptic  mysticism  to 
the  dialectical  theology  of  the  school.  In  Bonaventura 
and  Gerson  the  mystic  and  dialectic  elements  flowed 
on  once  more  in  harmonious  action.  In  the  14th  cen- 
tury the  mystic  tone  given  by  the  Hesychast  monks  of 
Mount  Atboa  to  the  Greek  Church  was  approved  by 
three  councils  held  on  the  subject  at  Constantinople — 
A.D.  1841 ,  1847,  and  1350.  They  drew  their  inspiration 
from  the  writings  of  Maximus,  the  annotator  of  the 
Celestial  Hierarchy.  In  the  controversy  that  arose  in 
the  Greek  Church,  Nicholas  Cabasilas  (archbishop  of 
Thessalonica,  A.D.  1864)  stood  forth  as  the  Hesychast 
champion,  and  his  Seven  Discourses  of  I  Aft  in  Christ  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  works  that  mystical  theology 
has  produced.  The  mysticism  of  St.  Hildegard  in  the 
l£th  century,  of  the  Swedish  saint  Brigitta  and  of 
Catharine  de  Sienna  in  the  14tb,  all  form  part  of  the 
same  wave  of  thought.  Paulicianism,  the  remote  germ 
of  the  Waldensian  and  Albigensian  sects,  was  rooted  in 
a  dualistic  mysticism ;  and  the  Quietists  of  the  17th 
century  were  still  true  to  the  Alombrado  stock  from 
which  they  sprang. 

Asceticism  not  unfrequently  issued  from  the  mystical 
religious  life,  its  highest  instances  being  that  of  St, 
Francis  of  Assisi,  the  founder  of  the  Franciscan  Order. 
The  Fratricelli  of  the  13th  century  were  an  offshoot 
from  this  stock.  The  Beguine  establishments,  origi- 
nally asylums  for  the  widows  and  daughters  of  Crusad- 
ers, became  convents  of  mystical  devotees,  with  more  or 
less  of  heretical  taint.    See  Beghabds. 

Mysticism,  which  had  been  training  men  In  the  West 
for  a  great  religious  revolution,  sprang  up  and  spread 
rapidly  also  in  the  East.  No  sooner  had  the  doctrines  of 
Islam  been  proclaimed  by  the  Arabian  prophet  than  a 
class  of  Mystics  appeared  who  revolted  against  the  let- 
ter of  the  Koran  in  the  name  of  the  spirit,  and  boldly 
urged  their  claims  to  a  supernatural  intercourse  with 
the  Deity.  For  several  centuries  Persia  was  the  chief 
seat  of  a  body  of  Mohammedan  Mystics,  who  are  known 
by  the  name  of  Sufis;  and  the  writings  of  their  poets 
during  the  18th  and  14th  centuries  are  deservedly  ad- 
mired by  every  student  of  Oriental  literature.  These 
Eastern  Mystics  sought,  and  in  some  cases  claimed,  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  God  by  the  direct  exercise  of 
the  intuitive  facultv,  which  is  a  rav  of  Deitv,  and  be- 
holds  Essence.  Hence  the  indifference  which  they  uni- 
formly exhibited  to  the  various  forms  of  positive  relig- 
ion. Self-abandonment  and  self-annihilation  formed 
the  highest  ambition  of  the  Sufi.  He  was  bound  wholly 
to  lose  sight  of  his  individuality ;  by  mystical  death  he 
began  to  live.  The  most  extravagant  among  these 
Persian  Mystics  claimed  identity  with  God,  and  denied 
all  distinction  between  good  and  evil.  They  held  the 
sins  of  the  Sufi  to  be  dearer  to  God  than  the  obedience 
of  other  men,  and  his  impiety  more  acceptable  than 
their  faith.  The  Sufism  of  the  East  has  continued  un- 
modified in  its  character  down  tn  the  present  day,  and 
is  actually  at  this  moment  on  the  increase  in  Persia, 
notwithstanding  the  inveterate  hatred  which  the  other 
Mohammedans  bear  to  its  adherents, 

In  the  West,  Germany  has  been  the  special  seat  of 
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mysticism  before  and  since  the  Reformation  period.  In 
the  fellowships  and  spiritual  associations  which  existed 
in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  throughout  the  13th 
century  and  part  of  the  14th,  mysticism  was  the  predomi- 
nant element;  chiefly,  however,  in  the  form  of  mystical 
pantheism.  This,  indeed,  was  the  common  basis  of  the 
doctrine  espoused  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  13th  ceutury,  by 
the  "  Brotherhood  of  the  Free  Spirit."  Their  fundamen- 
tal principle,  that  God  is  the  Being  of  all  beings,  the 
only  real  existence,  unavoidably  led  them  to  consider 
all  things,  without  exception,  as  comprised  in  him,  and 
even  the  meanest  creature  aa  participant  of  the  divine 
nature  aud  life.  God  is,  however,  chiefly  present  where 
there  is  mind,  and  consequently  in  man.  In  the  human 
soul  there  is  an  uncreated  and  eternal  principle,  name- 
ly, the  intellect,  in  virtue  of  which  he  resembles  and  is 
one  with  God.  Such  mystical  doctrines  are  partially  a 
revival  of  the  tenets  of  the  Amalricians  and  of  David  of 
Dinanto,  who  elaborated  the  doctrines  of  the  Beghards 
iuto  a  regular  speculative  system.  The  following  brief 
epitome  of  his  doctrines  is  given  by  Dr.  Ullman  in  his 
Btformen  before  the  Reformatio* :  "  God  is  the  Being, 
that  is,  the  solid,  true,  universal,  and  necessary  Being. 
He  alone  exists,  for  be  has  the  existence  of  all  beings 
in  himself;  all  out  of  him  is  semblance,  and  exists  only 
in  as  far  as  it  is  in  God,  or  is  God.  The  nature  of  God, 
exalted  above  every  relation  or  mode  (aveiro),  and  for 
that  reason  unutterable  and  nameless,  is  not,  however, 
mere  abstract  being  (according  to  the  doctrine  of  Amal- 
ric),  or  dead  substance;  but  it  is  spirit,  the  highest  rea- 
son, thinking,  knowing  and  making  itself  known.  The 
property  most  peculiar  to  God  is  thinking,  and  it  is  by 
exerting  it  upon  himself  that  he  first  becomes  God; 
then  the  Godhead — the  hidden  darkness — the  simple 
and  silent  basis  of  the  Divine  Being  actually  is  God. 
God  proceeds  out  of  himself,  and  this  is  the  eternal 
generation  of  the  Son,  and  is  necessarily  founded  in  the 
divine  essence.  In  the  Son,  or  creative  Word,  how- 
ever, God  also  gives  birth  to  all  things,  and  as  his  op- 
eration, being  identical  with  his  thinking,  is  without 
time,  so  creation  takes  place  in  an  *  everlasting  now/ 
God  has  no  existence  without  the  world,  and  the  world, 
being  his  existence  in  another  mode,  is  eternal  with 
him.  The  creatures,  although  they  be  in  a  manner  set 
out  of  God,  are  yet  not  separated  from  him ;  for  other- 
wise God  would  be  bounded  by  something  external  to 
himselC  Much  more,  the  distinction  in  God  is  one 
which  is  continually  doing  itself  away.  By  the  Son, 
who  is  one  with  God, '  all  things  are  in  God,'  and  that 
which  is  iu  God  is  God  himself.  In  this  manner  it  may 
be  affirmed  that  'all  things  are  God  aa  truly  as  God 
is  all  things.'  In  this  sense  also  every  created  object, 
as  being  in  God,  is  good.  'According  to  this  the  whole 
creation  is  a  manifestation  of  the  Deity;  every  creature 
bears  upon  it  a  "  stamp  of  the  divine  nature,"  a  reflection 
of  the  eternal  Godhead;  indeed,  every  creature  is  full 
of  God.  All  that  is  divine,  however,  when  extraneous 
to  the  Divine  Beiug,  necessarily  strives  to  return  to 
its  source,  seeks  to  lay  aside  its  flnitude,  and  from  a 
state  of  division  to  re-enter  into  unity.  Hence  all 
created  things  have  a  deep  and  painful  yearning  after 
union  with  God  in  untroubled  rest.  It  is  only  when 
God,  after  having,  by  the  Son,  passed  out  of  him- 
self, into  a  different  mode  of  existence,  returns  by  love, 
which  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  into  himself  once  more,  that 
the  Divine  Being  is  perfected  in  the  Trinity,  and  he 
rests  with  himself  and  with  all  the  creatures.' " 

To  this  pantheistic  mysticism  was  opposed  a  less  nox- 
ious kind  of  mysticism,  which  reared  itself  on  the  basis 
of  Christian  theism.  The  chief  representative  of  this 
theistical  mysticism  is  Ruysbroek,  by  whose  efforts  the 
mystical '  tendency  iu  the  Netherlands  and  Germany 
underwent  a  complete  revolution.  The  system  of  this 
able  and  excellent  writer,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  life,  is 
thus  sketched  by  Ullman:  "  Man,  having  proceeded  from 
God,  is  destined  to  return  and  become  one  with  him 
again.    This  oneness,  however,  is  not  to  be  understood 


as  meaning  that  we  become  wholly  identified  with  him, 
and  lose  our  own  being  as  creatures,  for  that  is  an  im- 
possibility. What  it  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  is 
that  we  are  conscious  of  being  wholly  in  God,  and  at 
the  same  time  also  wholly  in  ourselves;  that  we  are 
united  with  God,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  remain  dif- 
ferent from  him.  Man  ought  to  be  conformed  to  God, 
and  bear  his  likeness.  But  this  he  can  only  do  in  so 
far  as  it  is  practicable,  and  it  is  practicable  only  in  so 
far  aa  he  does  not  cease  to  be  himself  and  a  creature. 
For  God  remains  always  God,  and  never  becomes  a 
creature ;  the  creature  is  always  a  creature,  and  never 
loses  its  own  being  as  such.  Man,  when  giving  him- 
self up  with  perfect  love  to  God,  is  in  union  with  him, 
but  he  no  sooner  again  acts  than  he  feels  his  distinct- 
ness from  God,  and  that  he  is  another  being.  Thus  he 
flows  into  God,  and  flows  back  again  into  himself.  The 
former  state  of  oneness  with  and  the  latter  state  of  dif- 
ference from  him  are  both  enjoined  by  God,  and  be- 
tween the  two  subsists  that  continual  annihilation  in 
love  which  constitutes  our  felicity."  Gerson,  himself  a 
Mystic,  attempted  to  involve  Ruysbroek  in  the  same 
charge  of  pantheistical  mysticism  which  attaches  to 
Henry  Eckhart.  The  accusation,  however,  is  without 
foundation.  The  mysticism  of  Ruysbroek,  which  had 
the  double  advantage  of  being  at  once  contemplative 
and  practical,  was  thoroughly  theistical  in  its  character, 
and  its  influence  was  widely  felt. 

In  the  14th  century  the  pantheistic  theory  of  J. 
Scotus  Erigena  was  revived  by  Eckhart,  provincial 
of  the  Dominican  Order  in  Saxony — the  "Doctor  Ec- 
staticus" — a  man  of  unquestioned  purity  of  life  and 
great  earnestness  of  character.  The  boldest  meta- 
physical speculations  were  united  in  his  system  with  a 
severe  asceticism.  His  was  a  period  that  particularly 
favored  the  development  of  mystical  or  spiritual  theol- 
ogy. The  distraction  of  party  warfare  in  state  matters, 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  emperor  towards  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  the  increasing  divergence  of  religious  opin- 
ion, gave  an  opportunity  that  was  not  thrown  away  by 
this  Mystic  theologian.  Without  adopting  any  party 
in  particular,  the  Mystic  devotee  could  combine  his 
higher  spiritual  aspirations  with  the  roost  opposite  po- 
litical and  religious  theories,  and  gain  a  willing  ear  from 
all.  The  whole  heart  of  the  people  was  open  to  him. 
Hence  the  success  of  Tauler  as  a  preacher  in  the  14th 
century.  He  was  termed  "  Doctor  Illuminatus,"  as  be- 
ing the  most  enlightened  preacher  of  his  age.  A  living 
faith  in  the  pure  Word  of  God,  he  said,  was  better  than 
mass  attendance  or  bodily  mortification;  the  sincerely 
pious  man  alone  was  free,  the  friend  of  God,  over  whom 
the  pope  bad  no  spiritual  power,  for  God  bad  enfran- 
chised and  sanctified  him  to  his  free  service ;  the  spir- 
itual and  political  powers  were  essentially  distinct; 
neither,  if  the  former  was  ever  on  ill  terms  with  the 
civil  governor,  had  itf  authority  to  lay  its  subjects  under 
a  ban.  In  Tauler  the  mystic  principle  was  exhibited  on 
its  most  practical  side,  and  in  many  of  his  views  he  was 
the  harbinger  of  that  school  of  thought  which  brought 
about  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century,  and  which 
was  represented  by  Wycliffe  in  England,  Huss  in  Bo- 
hemia, Savonarola  in  Italy,  and  John  Weasel  in  Hol- 
land, more  ubiquitously  throughout  the  continent.  See 
Fribxds  of  God.  With  Tauler  must  be  associated  the 
name  of  Henry  Suso,  bis  friend  and  ardent  admirer,  a 
pupil  of  Eckhart  (AD.  1300-1365).  Mysticism  with  him 
was  a  matter  of  feeling  rather  than  of  speculation.  Wis- 
dom as  personified  by  Solomon  was  his  theme,  identified 
at  one  time  with  Christ,  at  another  with  his  Virgin  Moth- 
er. To  make  himself  worthy  of  the  object  of  his  adora- 
tion, he  practiced  severe  austerities,  and  claimed  to  be 
frequently  favored  with  divine  visions.  His  was  no  con- 
nected system,  but  a  tissue  of  rhapsodical  applications 
of  the  mystical  theology  of  the  preceding  period,  which 
he  invested  with  fantastic  and  visionary  forms.  He 
adopted  the  view  which  led  the  schools  so  closely  to  the 
verge  of  pantheism,  namely,  that  all  created  nature  is  a 
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minor  in  which  Deity  U  reflected.  Creation  was  eter- 
nally in  God  as  the  universal  exemplar.  No  name  can 
sufficiently  declare  the  Dcitv.  As  Basilidea  termed  the 
divine  Principle  ovk  wvt  and  as  Hegel  in  modern  times 
has  said  the  same  thing,  so  Suso  declared  that  the  De- 
ity might  with  as  great  propriety  be  termed  an  eternal 
nothing  as  a  self-existent  entity.  He  is  a  circle  whose 
centre  is  everywhere,  whose  circumference  is  nowhere. 
Imitation  of  Christ's  sufferings  is  the  true  meaning  of 
man's  regeneration.  Three  principal  steps  lead  on  to 
unity  with  the  Deity :  purification,  or  expulsion  of  all 
mortal  desire ;  illumination,  which  fills  the  soul  with  di- 
vine forms;  and  perfection,  to  which  is  accorded  the 
fullest  enjoyment  of  heavenly  good.  If  Eckhart  was 
the  philosophic  Mystic,  and  Tauler  the  more  practical 
devotee,  Suso  was  more  poetical  in  his  enthusiastic  ado- 
ration of  eternal  Wisdom. 

In  all  ages  a  yearning  for  more  spiritual  forms  of  re- 
ligion has  driven  ardent  spirits  into  mysticism.  The 
period  heralding  the  approach  of  the  Reformation  was 
by  far  the  most  fruitful  for  the  propagation  of  mystic 
views  and  life.  Greatest  among  the  Mystics  of  those 
days  was  Thomas  a  Kempis  (q.  v.),  who  in  his  Ifortufys 
Rosarum,  VaUis  Liliorum,  De  Tribus  Tabernaculis,  and, 
above  all,  in  his  De  Imitations  Christi,  gives  sufficient 
indication  of  the  mystic  spirit.  Molinos  of  Saragossa, 
a  resident  of  Rome  from  A.D.  1669,  published  Uuida 
SpirUuale  (A.D.  1675),  of  a  similarly  mystical  cast. 
Father  La  Chaise,  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIV,  brought 
it  under  Ihe  notice  of  the  pope  as  a  production  of  a 
kindred  spirit  to  the  Beghards  of  the  Netherlands  or 
Spanish  Alombrados,  who  laid  the  whole  work  of  re- 
ligion in  silent  prayer,  to  the  neglect  of  external  ritual. 
Sixty-eight  heretical  propositions  were  found  in  it,  and 
the  book  was  condemned  by  Innocent  XI  (A.D.  1677). 
Molinos,  notwithstanding  his  confession  of  error,  was 
confined  in  a  Dominican  cell  under  a  tedious  course  of 
life-long  penance.  His  followers  were  termed  "  Quiet- 
ists,"  and  as  the  "  Pietism"  of  Germany  was  copied  from 
them,  they  may  be  considered  as  a  link  of  connection  be- 
tween Romanism  and  Protestantism.  Pope  Innocent, 
before  the  denunciation  of  pere  La  Chaise,  had  received 
much  edification  from  the  work  of  Molinos  which  he  aft- 
erwards condemned.  Fenelon  also,  archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray  (A.D.  1694),  was  more  consistent  in  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  mystic  principle,  as  shown  in  his  Reflections 
ami  Meditations  on  the  Inner  Life  of  the  Christian,  His 
rival,  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  complained  of  this  met- 
ropolitan to  the  king,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  where  twenty-three  propositions  of 
doubtful  character  were  declared  to  be  erroneous.  Fene- 
lon submitted  with  humility  to  the  papal  decree;  him- 
self published  the  judicial  bull,  and  proscribed  his  own 
writing.  But  there  was  nothing  about  him  of  the  Prot- 
estant Pietist;  one  must  be  either  Deist  or  Romanist, 
was  rather  his  theory.  There  was  also  an  unsuspected 
strain  of  mysticism  about  Pascal,  the  scourge  of  Jesuit- 
ism ;  for  after  his  death  an  iron  belt,  rough  with  nails,  was 
found  to  encircle  his  body,  and  a  folded  parchment  sewn 
within  his  dress — Pascal's  "amulet" — on  which  was  a 
figure  of  the  cross  and  the  following  writing:  "In  the 
year  of  grace  1654,  Monday,  Nov.  23d,  feast  of  St,  Clem- 
ent, pope  and  martyr,  and  others  of  the  martyrology ; 
vigil  of  St.  Chrysogonus,  martyr,  and  others ;  from  about 
half-past  ten  in  the  evening  till  about  half-past  twelve 
at  night,  fire ;  God  of  Abraham,  God  of  Isaac,  God  of  Ja- 
cob (Exod.  iii,  6 ;  Matt,  xxii,  82),  not  of  wise  men  and 
philosophers.  Certainty,  certainty ;  feeling  joy,  peace. 
The  God  of  Jesus  Christ, '  My  God  and  your  God'  (John 
xxii,  17).  Thy  God  shall  be  my  God  (liuth  i,  16).  For- 
get fulness  of  the  world  and  of  all  besides.  He  is  found 
only  in  ways  taught  of  the  Gospel.  Dignity  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  Righteous  Father,  the  world  hath  not  known 
thee,  but  I  have  known  thee  (John  xvii,  25).  Joy,  joy, 
joy — tears  of  joy.  I  have  separated  myself  from  him. 
4  Dereliquerunt  me  fontem  aquie  vivas'  (Jer.  ii,  13).  O 
God,  wilt  thou  forsake  me?  (Matt,  xxvii,  46).    May  I 


not  be  separate  eternally !  '  This  is  true  life,  that  they 
may  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  thou  hast  sent.'  Jesus  Christ !  Jesus  Christ !  I 
have  separated  myself  from  him ;  I  have  fled  from  him — 
renounced,  sacrificed.  May  I  never  be  separated  from 
him.  Safety  is  alone  in  the  ways  taught  by  the  Gos- 
pel. Self-renunciation,  total  and  sweet;  total  submis- 
sion to  Jesus  Christ  and  my  guide.  Everlastingly  in  joy 
for  one  day  of  trial  upon  earth.  'Non  obliviscaa  ser- 
mones  tuos'  (Psa.  cxix,  16).  Amen."  If  this  be  mys- 
ticism, it  may  find  its  parallel  in  the  conversion  of 
St.  Augustine  (Conf.  vii,  11, 12).  Both  sought  peace 
in  philosophy— the  father  in  Plato,  the  Jansenist  in 
Descartes;  if  their  respective  masters  could  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  Deity,  they  could  not  lead  the  soul  to 
the  Eternal ;  the  revelation  of  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life  was  in  either  case  attended  with  the  same  ef- 
fects— tears,  vision,  light,  joy,  peace.  They  were  Mys- 
tics, according  to  Montesquieu's  definition, M  Les  devots 
qui  out  le  coeur  tendre." 

The  mediaeval  mysticism,  in  its  gradual  progress 
from  a  mere  poetical  sentiment  to  a  speculative  system, 
and  thence  to  a  living,  practical  power,  led  men  stead- 
ily forward  towards  the  Reformation.  In  the  view  of 
scholasticism,  Christianity  was  an  objective  phenome- 
non, but  in  the  view  of  mysticism  it  was  an  inward  life. 
The  former  pointed  to  the  Church  as  the  only  possible 
means  of  salvation,  but  the  latter  pointed  directly  to 
God,  and  aimed  at  being  one  with  him.  The  one  con- 
cerned itself  chiefly  with  a  gorgeous  hierarchy,  outward 
forms,  and  necessarily  efficacious  sacraments;  the  other 
was  mainly  occupied  with  having  Christ  formed  in  the 
soul,  the  hope  of  glory.  The  Reformers  therefore  could 
not  fail  to  sympathize  far  more  deeply  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Mystics  than  with  those  of  the  schoolmen. 
Thojigh  an  exceptional  class,  the  Mystics  possessed,  with 
all  their  extravagances,  more  of  the  truth  of  God  than 
could  be  found  within  the  wide  domains  of  the  Roman 
Church.  But  while  ^Luther  and  his  brother  Reformers 
learned  much  from  the  Mystics,  their  theology  went  far 
beyond  the  doctrines  of  mysticism.  During  the  loth 
century,  indeed,  the  Scripture  element  had  gradually  sup- 
planted the  mystical  in  the  religion  of  the  times.  The 
Bible  began  to  displace  the  schoolmen  at  the  universi- 
ties. Both  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  several 
able  and  orthodox  divines  had  arisen,  by  whom  the  Word 
of  God  was  brought  into  greater  prominence  than  it  had 
been  for  centuries  as  the  standard  Of  their  teaching.  No 
sooner  was  the  great  Protestant  principle  announced  by 
Luther  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  sufficient  standard 
of  Christian  truth  than  traditionalism  and  mysticism 
alike  fell  before  it.  Oral  tradition  and  individual  intu- 
ition were  both  of  them  rejected  as  infallible  guides  in 
an  inquiry  after  truth.  But  while  such  was  the  general 
fate  of  mysticism  among  the  Reformed,  it  broke  forth 
in  the  most  extravagant  forms  among  the  Zwickau 
prophets  and  the  various  sects  of  Anabaptists  who  ap- 
peared in  the  Low  Countries  and  different  parts  of  Ger- 
many. Thus,  as  Mr.  Vaughan  has  well  said,  "  By  the 
Mystic  of  the  14th  century  the  way  of  the  Reformation 
was  in  a  great  measure  prepared ;  by  the  Mystic  of  the 
16th  century  it  was  hindered  and  imperilled/'  The 
wild  fanaticism  of  the  Anabaptists  was  alleged  to  be  a 
practical  refutation  of  the  asserted  right  of  every  man 
to  the  exercise  of  private  judgment;  and  though  Luther, 
Melancthon,  Zwingli,  and  Bultinger  exposed  the  fallacy 
of  such  an  objection,  yet  for  a  time  the  work  of  reform 
was  undoubtedlv  retarded  therebv. 

•  « 

The  "  German  Theology'  had  a  great  effect  on  the  in- 
ner religious  life  of  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  gave  to  it  a  mystic  tone.  It  is  the  title  of 
a  work  that  was  first  brought  under  public  notice  by 
Luther,  and  published  by  him  (A.D.1518)  as  "eyn  edels 
Buchlcin,  von  rechtem  Verstand  was  Adam  nnd  Chris- 
tus  sey,  und  wie  Adam  zu  uns  sierben  und  Christus  erete- 
hen  soil.*1  Since  that  time  it  has  frequently  been  trans- 
lated and  republished,  and  has  been  a  great  favorite  in 
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Lutheran  Germany.  All  that  is  known  of  the  author  u 
that  he  was  custos  of  the  Deutsch  Herren  Haus  at  Frank- 
fort, or  rather  across  the  Main  at  Sachsenhausen,  and  a 
member  of  the  society  of  "  God's  Friends,"  Romanists  of 
mystical  principles,  who  disappeared  from  the  scene  at 
the  close  of  the  14th  century.  See  Friends  of  God. 
The  style  of  the  book  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  Tauler 
and  Suso.  The  book  inculcates  the  necessity  of  com- 
pletely merging  the  will  of  man  in  the  will  of  God,  and 
of  practicing  the  most  complete  self-denial  and  mortifi- 
cation of  natural  inclinations.  It  is  self-will  that  stands 
as  a  wall  of  separation  between  God  and  man;  it  con- 
verted angels  into  devils,  and  is  as  the  fire  that  never 
can  be  quenched ;  voluntary  humiliation  is  its  remedy. 
Of  the  high  conceit  and  lax  morals  of  the  Brethren  of 
the  Free  Spirit  it  speaks  with  much  severity  as  the  very 
spirit  of  Antichrist.  Enlightenment,  in  which  mysti- 
cism has  always  professed  to  initiate  its  votaries,  is  not 
to  be  attained  by  talk  or  study;  but  by  steady  acts  of 
self-devotion,  and  the  practice  of  active  virtue.  Love, 
and  no  taint  of  self-seeking,  must  be  the  spring  of  all 
one's  actions;  and  he  can  only  hope  to  attain  perfection 
who  renounces  as  unworthy  all  wish  for  earthly  re- 
ward. The  same  mind  must  be  in  him  which  was  in 
Christ  Jesus — self-devoting  and  self-sacrificing.  The 
tone  of  the  book  shows  no  symptom  of  disrespect  for 
the  Church;  but  its  free  application  of  Bible  principles 
in  a  neoterizing  spirit  scarcely  failed  to  prepare  the  way 
of  the  Reformation.  In  some  respects  it  also  exhibits 
the  germ  of  the  Revte  Vernun/l  of  Kant.  The  book  was 
always  a  great  favorite  with  Luther,  who  freely  owned 
himself  to  be  under  the  deepest  obligations  to  it.  "Next 
to  the  Bible  and  St.  Augustine,"  he  says, "  from  no  book 
which  I  have  met  have  I  learned  more  of  what  God, 
Christ,  man,  and  all  things  are."  The  sound  theology 
which  pervades  the  work,  though  clothed  in  a  some- 
what mystical  garb,  conveyed  much  light  to  the  Re- 
former's mind.  The  fundamental  thought  which  the 
book  contains  is  thus  described  by  Ullmau:  "If  the 
creature  recognise  itself  in  the  immutable  Good,  and  as 
one  therewith,  and  live  and  act  in  this  knowledge,  then 
it  is  itself  good  and  perfect.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  creature  revolt  from  that  Good,  it  is  then  evil.  All 
sin  consists  in  apostatizing  from  the  supreme  and  per- 
fect Good,  in  making  self  an  object,  and  in  supposing 
that  it  is  something,  and  that  we  derive  from  it  any 
sort  of  benefit,  such  as  existence,  or  life,  or  knowledge, 
or  ability.  This  the  devil  did,  and  it  was  by  this  alone 
he  fell.  His  presuming  that  he,  too,  was  something, 
and  that  something  was  bis,  his  '  I'  and  his  ( me'  and 
his '  my'  and  his '  mine,'  were  his  apostasy  and  falL  In 
the  self-same  way  Adam  also  fell.  Eating  the  apple 
was  not  the  cause  of  his  fall,  but  his  arrogating  to  self 
his  '  I'  and  '  me*  and  '  mine.'  But  for  this,  even  if  he 
had  eaten  seven  apples,  he  would  not  have  fallen.  Be- 
cause of  it,  however,  he  must  have  fallen  although  he 
had  not  tasted  the  one.  So  is  it  with  every  man,  in 
whom  the  same  thing  is  repeated  a  hundred  times. 
But  in  what  way  may  this  apostasy  and  general  fall  be 
repaired?  The  way  is  for  man  to  come  out  of  self  (iso- 
lation as  a  creature)  and  enter  into  God.  In  order  to  do 
this  two  parties  must  concur,  God  and  man.  Man  can- 
not do  it  without  God,  and  God  could  not  do  it  without 
man;  and  therefore  it  behooved  God  to  take  upon 
him  human  nature  and  to  become  man,  in  order  that 
man  might  become  God.  This  once  took  place  in  the 
most  perfect  way  in  Christ,  and  as  every  man  should 
become  by  grace  what  Christ  was  by  nature,  it  ought 
to  be  repeated  in  every  man,  and  in  myself  among  the 
rest;  for  were  God  to  be  humanized  in  all  other  men, 
and  all  others  to  be  deified  in  him,  and  were  this  not  to 
take  place  in  me,  my  fall  would  not  be  repaired.  In 
that  way  Christ  restores  what  was  lost  by  Adam.  By 
Adam  came  selfishness,  and  with  it  disobedience,  all 
evil,  and  corruption..  By  Christ,  in  virtue  of  his  pure 
and  divine  life  transfusing  itself  into  men,  came  the 
annihilation  of  selfishness,  obedience  and  union  with 
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God,  and  therein  every  good  thing,  peace,  heaven,  and 
blessedness."  The  Deutsche  Theologie,  which  thus  un- 
folded Protestant  truth  so  clearlv  before  the  Reforma- 
tion,  has  since  1621  been  inscribed  in  the  Romish  Index 
of  prohibited  works. 

At  the  Reformation  period,  Paracelsus  (Theophrastus 
Bombast  of  Hohenheim,  born  A.D.  1493,  d.  1641)  was 
among  the  first  to  show  a  decided  leaning  to  mysticism, 
though  medicine,  not  theology,  was  his  peculiar  faculty. 
He  was  by  no  means  a  partisan  of  Luther,  although  he 
was  himself  a  zealous  Reformer.  His  theological  mysti- 
cism was  mixed  up  with  medicine,  astronomy,  astrology, 
alchemy,  and  natural  history.  From  a  similar  medley 
Jacob  Bohme,  at  a  later  date,  extracted  religious  com- 
fort. But  the  first  of  the  Reformed  party  who  gave 
to  mysticism  a  definite  shape  was  Valentine  Weigel, 
minister  of  Ischopping,  near  Meissen,  in  Saxony;  he 
died  A.D.  1588.  Mysticism  has  often  made  a  close  ap- 
proach to  pantheism,  and  so  in  his  system  he  said  that 
God  had  pity  on  himself  in  pitying  man ;  for  since 
the  believer  is  by  his  act  of  faith  raised  above  himself 
and  abandons  the  soul  to  God,  so  God  is  conscious  of 
his  own  being  in  man.  Thus  Spinoza  declared  that  God 
is  only  self-conscious  in  the  self-consciousness  of  man. 
Man  is  a  microcosmal  power,  and  in  him  the  world  is 
exhibited  in  miniature  reflection.  During  his  life  Wei- 
gel had  the  worldly  wisdom  to  keep  his  thoughts  to 
himself,  and  subscribed  the  Formula  Concordia!  as  a 
good  Lutheran — really  to  avoid  inconvenience,  as  stated 
in  a  posthumous  writing,  and  not  from  inner  convic- 
tion. In  his  PottUs  he  complains  earnestly  of  the  slug- 
gish spirit  of  the  existing  schools  of  theology ;  their 
bulky  bodies  of  doctrine,  their  confession,  their  common- 
places and  table-talk,  as  well  as  their  far-famed  Formula 
of  Concord.  All  such  beggarly  elements  of  instruction 
he  would  sweep  away,  and  go  to  the  Word  of  God  alone 
for  light.  Imputed  righteousness  was  a  doctrine,  he  said, 
that  could  only  have  been  devised  by  Antichrist.  Thus 
he  also,  though  a  professed  Reformer,  was  in  many  points 
at  direct  antagonism  with  Luther  and  Melancthon. 

The  most  unintelligible  of  Mystics,  however,  was 
Jacob  Bohme  (q.  v.).  Light,  he  declared,  had  been 
revealed  to  him  that  held  him  in  a  state  of  ecstatic 
rest;  and  thoughts  were  inspired  by  the  revelation  that 
he  seems  never  to  have  had  the  power  of  communicat- 
ing to  others.  After  a  silence  of  fifteen  years  he  wrote 
the  A  urora  (A.D.  1612),  which  was  followed  by  other 
similar  coruscations.  H is  reveries  show  a  strange  mixt- 
ure of  the  naturalism  afterwards  developed  by  Schel- 
ling  and  the  wilder  theosophy  of  the  ancient  Gnostics. 
Thus  he  affirmed  God  and  nature  to  be  essentially  one ; 
and  this  dualized  principle,  without  which  neither  nat- 
ure as  a  whole,  nor  any  integral  portion  of  it,  can  exist, 
is  the  Deity.  As  to  be  self-engendered  is  the  essence 
of  the  Deity,  so  nature  and  the  external  world  is  the 
substance  of  that  self-generation.  In  the  fall  of  Lucifer, 
where  a  spirit  of  light  should  have  been  engendered, 
there  issued  forth  a  spirit  of  fire.  It  is  the  principle  of 
life  of  all  creatures,  the  very  heart  of  their  existence. 
All  that  is  gross  and  hard,  dark  and  cold,  terrible  and 
evil,  has  its  origin  in  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  the  Prince  of 
this  world.  But  intimately  as  his  spirit  interpenetrates 
the  mass  of  existence,  he  is  not  wholly  one  with  it. 
The  spirit  of  life  is  there  also,  held  captive,  as  it  were, 
under  the  covenant  of  death,  yet  not  extinguished.  The 
confines  of  the  rival  kingdoms  touch  each  other  in  man, 
and  keep  up  a  perpetual  contest  between  Love  and 
Rage.  In  the  material  world  the  Creator  is  born  as  a 
creature  in  the  quickened  life  of  the  spirit ;  the  stars 
are  nothing  else  than  powers  of  God;  and  all  three  per- 
sons of  the  Trinity  are  ever  present  in  the  universe. 
The  Father  is  the  occult  foundation  of  all ;  the  Son  in 
the  heart  of  the  Father  is  the  quickening  spirit  of  life 
and  love,  of  tenderness  and  beauty.  The  Spirit  is  uni- 
versally present.  From  nature  and  its  internal  develop- 
ment Bohme  professed  to  have  gained  his  knowledge  of 
philosophy  and  ostrotheology.     He  was  indebted  to  no 
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human  lore ;  his  only  book  was  the  book  of  nature,  ever 
open  before  his  soul.  It  is  true  he  had  learned  much 
from  the  Theurgists  who  preceded  him,  particularly 
Cornelius  Agrippa  and  Paracelsus,  but  the  grand  source 
of  the  knowledge  which  he  professed  to  communicate 
in  his  mystical  writings  was  an  inward  illumination, 
which  he  claimed  to  have  received  from  the  Spirit  of 
God.  whereby  he  became  minutely  acquainted  with  the 
essences,  properties,  and  uses  of  all  the  objects  in  nature. 
Schlegel  has  been  able  to  trace  in  these  ravings  the 
afflatus  of  a  poetical  mind  of  high  order,  and  he  does 
nut  scruple  to  rank  Boh  me  with  the  master-minds 
that  have  taken  their  theme  from  the  unseen  world- 
Dante,  Milton,  and  Klopstock.  Hallam  can  see  noth- 
ing in  them  —  nothing  better  than  the  incoherence 
of  madness  (Literature  of  the  Middle.  Ages,  III.  iii,  20). 
Bbhme  was  followed  in  the  same  form  of  mysticism  by 
the  Kosicrucians  and  Freemasons,  and  by  secret  socie- 
ties, which  so  abounded  in  the  16th  century. 

Of  a  very  different  stamp  was  Arndt's  mysticism. 
It  means  a  thoroughly  spiritual  religion.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  the  four  books  of  True  Christianity, 
and  his  devotional  collection,  the  Paradise  of  Christian 
Virtues.  They  maintain  their  high  character,  and  are 
still  used  in  many  households  throughout  Germany. 
But  they  encountered  a  vehement  opposition  when 
they  first  appeared,  more  especially  from  Osiander  the 
younger,  who  managed  to  extract  from  them  eight 
several  heresies ;  the  main  gravamen  being  that  Arndt 
Blights  school  learning  by  his  advocacy  of  practical  pi- 
ety, and  of  such  M  popish"  Mystics  as  Thomas  k  Kem- 
pis  and  Tauler.  Moreover,  by  his  doctrine  of  the  illu- 
mination and  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  trenches 
upon  the  Lutheran  theory  of  justification  by  faith  alone 
and  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  grace.  J.  Gerhard's  Medi- 
tations Sacra  (A.D.  1G06),  his  Schola  Pietatis  and  Po- 
sfils,  are  works  of  a  similar  tone  of  thought  to  Arndt's,  and 
they  met  with  similar  reception  at  first ;  as  Gerhard  said, 
"  If  any  writer  upholds  pious  practical  Christianity,  aud 
aims  at  something  higher  than  mere  theological  learn- 
ing, he  is  straightway  branded  as  a  Hosicrucian  or  Wei- 
gelian."  J.  Val.  Andreii,  grandson  of  Jacob  Andrea, 
who  took  a  prominent  part  in  setting  up  the  Lutheran 
Formula  of  Concord,  was  of  the  same  school.  In  his 
younger  years  he  accepted  the  Rosicrucian  mystery 
(A.D.  1602),  but  more  in  jest  than  in  earnest.  His 
later  writings  (A.D.  1617-1619)  are  conceived  in  a  epirij, 
of  mystical  piety.  His  endeavor  evidently  was  to  ex- 
pose and  put  down  the  religious  and  political  follies  of 
the  age,  and  uphold  what  he  deemed  to  be  spiritual 
Christianity.  But  he  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  Lucian ; 
and  it  is  often  difficult  to  see  where  irony  ends  and  earn- 
est principle  begins.  His  more  liberal  acceptation  of 
the  Formula  Co.  tcordias  made  him  many  enemies  among 
the  high  orthodox  Lutherans.  The  Pietist  Spener  said 
of  him :  "  If  I  could  raise  any  from  the  dead  for  the  good 
of  the  Church,  it  should  be  Valentine  Andreii."  It  was 
owing  to  Arndt's  influence  that  the  mocking,  scoffing 
spirit  which  seemed  natural  to  Andreii  was  replaced  by 
something  higher  and  worthier  of  a  Christian  man. 

But  if  Protestantism  has  had  its  Mystics,  Romanism 
has  not  been  altogether  wanting  in  these  religious  en- 
thusiasts. In  France,  in  the  16th  century,  appeared  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  and  in  Spain,  St.  Theresa  and  St  John 
of  the  Cross;  all  of  them  making  their  mystical  doc- 
trines subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  Mother  Church. 
**  Nowhere,"  says  Mr.  Vaughan, "  is  the  duty  of  implicit 
self-surrender  to  the  director  or  confessor  more  constant- 
ly inculcated  than  in  the  writings  of  Theresa  and  John 
of  the  Cross,  and  nowhere  are  the  inadequacy  and  mis- 
chief of  the  principle  more  apparent.  John  warns  the 
Mystic  that  his  only  safeguard  against  delusion  lies  in 
perpetual  and  unreserved  appeal  to  his  director.  The- 
resa tells  us  that  whenever  otir  Lord  commanded  her  in 
prayer  to  do  anything,  and  her  confessor  ordered  the 
opposite,  the  divine  guide  enjoined  obedience  to  the 
human,  and  would  influence  the  mind  of  the  confessor 


afterwards,  so  that  he  was  moved  to  counsel  what  he 
had  before  forbidden !  Of  course ;  for  who  knows  what 
might  come  of  it  if  enthusiasts  were  to  have  visions  and 
revelations  on  their  own  account?  The  director  must 
draw  after  him  these  fiery  and  dangerous  natures,  as 
the  lion-leaders  of  an  Indian  pageantry  conduct  their 
charge,  holding  a  chain  and  administering  opiates.  The 
question  between  the  orthodox  and  the  heterodox  mys- 
ticism of  the  14th  century  was  really  one  of  theological 
doctrine.  The  same  question  in  the  16th  and  17th  was 
simply  one  of  ecclesiastical  interests."  According  to 
the  mystical  doctrine  of  St  Theresa,  there  are  four 
degrees  of  prayer:  (1)  simple  mental  prayer;  (2)  the 
prayer  of  quiet,  called  also  pure  contemplation;  (3) 
the  prayer  of  union,  called  also  perfect  contemplation; 
(4)  the  prayer  of  rapture  or  ecstasy.  The  raptures 
and  visions  of  this  female  saint  of  Romanism  have 
gained  for  her  a  high  name.  But  the  mysticism  of 
John  of  the  Cross  wore  a  different  aspect  He  delight- 
ed not  in  ecstatic  prayer  like  Theresa,  but  in  intense 
suffering.  His  earnest  prayer  was  that  not  a  day  might 
pass  in  which  he  should  not  suffer  something. 

In  the  history  of  mysticism  the  17th  century  was 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  Quietist  controversy.  The 
most  remarkable  exhibition  of  Quietism  is  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  Madame  G  uyon.  Th  us,  when  describing 
her  experience,  she  observes,  "  The  soul  passing  out  of 
itself  by  dying  to  itself  necessarily  passes  into  its  di- 
vine object  This  is  the  law  of  its  transition.  When  it 
passes  out  of  self,  which  is  limited,  and  therefore  is  not 
God,  and  consequently  is  evil,  it  necessarily  passes  into 
the  unlimited  and  universal,  which  is  God,  and  there- 
fore is  the  true  good.  My  own  experience  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  verification  of  this.  My  spirit,  disenthralled 
from  selfishness,  became  united  with  and  lost  in  God, 
its  Sovereign,  who  attracted  it  more  and  more  to  him- 
self. And  this  was  so  much  the  case  that  I  could  seem 
to  see  and  know  God  only,  and  not  myself.  ...  It  was 
thus  that  my  soul  was  lost  in  God,  who  communicated 
to  it  his  qualities,  having  drawn  it  out  of  all  that  it  had 
of  its  own.  .  .  .  O  happy  poverty,  happy  loss,  happy 
nothing,  which  gives  no  less  than  God  himself  in  his 
own  immensity — no  more  circumscribed  to  the  limited 
manner  of  the  creation,  but  always  drawing  it  out  of 
that  to  plunge  it  wholly  into  his  Divine  Essence.  Then 
the  soul  knows  that  all  the  states  of  self-pleasing  vis- 
ions, of  intellectual  illuminations,  of  ecstacies  and  rapt* 
ures,  of  whatever  value  they  might  have  been,  are  now 
rather  obstacles  than  advancements,  and  that  they  are 
not  of  service  in  the  state  of  experience  which  is  far 
above  them,  because  the  state  which  has  props  or  sup- 
ports, which  is  the  case  with  the  merely  illuminated 
and  ecstatic  state,  rests  in  them  to  some  degree,  and  is 
pained  to  lose  them.  But  the  soul  cannot  arrive  at  the 
state  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  without  the  loss  of 
all  such  supports  and  helps.  .  .  .  The  soul  is  then  so 
submissive,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  so  passive— that  is 
to  say,  is  so  disposed  equally  to  receive  from  the  hand 
of  God  either  good  or  evil — as  is  truly  astonishing.  It 
receives  both  the  one  and  the  other  without  any  selfish 
emotions,  letting  them  flow  and  be  lost  as  they  came." 
This  quotation  contains  the  substance  of  the  doctrine 
which  pervades  the  mystical  writings  of  Madame  Guy- 
on.  The  whole  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words,  "dis- 
interested love,"  which  she  regarded  as  the  perfection 
of  holiness  in  the  heart  of  man.  A  similar,  if  not  whol- 
ly identical,  doctrine  was  inculcated  at  the  same  period 
by  Molinos  in  Italy,  in  a  book  entitled  The  Spiritual 
Guide,  Quietist  opinions  were  then  evidently  on  the 
advance  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  and  among 
their  supporters  wore  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men 
of  the  day,  of  whom  it  is  sufficient  to  name  Fe*nelon, 
archbishop  of  Cambray.  But  the  high  character  for 
piety  and  worth  of  the  leading  Quietists  made  them  all 
the  more  obnoxious  to  the  Jesuits.  Nor  was  the  bos- 
tile  spirit  which  was  manifested  towards  the  Quktists 
limited  to  the  Jesuits  alone;  the  celebrated  Bossnet, 
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also,  was  one  of  the  most  bitter  persecutors  of  Madame 
Guyon,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  the  public  condem- 
nation of  her  writings.  Fenelon  was  for  a  time  eon- 
joined  with  Bossuet  in  opposing  Guyon,  but  all  the 
while  he  was  conscious  that  his  own  opinions  did  not 
differ  from  hers.  At  length,  in  1697,  he  openly  avowed 
his  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Mystics  in 
a  work  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Maxima  of  the 
Saints,  was  devoted  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Church  on  the  doctrines  of  pure  love,  of  mystical 
union,  and  of  perfection.  The  publication  of  this  trea- 
tise gave  rise  to  a  lengthened  and  angry  controversy. 
Bossuet  sought  to  invoke  the  vengeance  of  the  govern- 
ment upon  his  heretical  brother,  and  he  had  even  hoped 
to  call  down  upon  him  the  fulminations  of  the  pope. 
In'  the  first  object  he  was  successful ;  in  the  second  he 
was,  for  a  time  at  least,  disappointed.  A  war  of  pam- 
phlets and  treatises  now  raged  at  Paris,  the  chief  com- 
batants being  Bossuet  on  the  one  side  and  Fe*nelon  on 
the  other.  The  Maxims  were  censured  by  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  their  author  was  persecuted  by  the  king  of 
France ;  but  pope  Innocent  XII  declined  for  a  time  to 
pronounce  a  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  Fenelon, 
of  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  say  that  he  had 
erred  through  an  excess  of  love  to  God.  At  length, 
with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  in  measured  terms,  he 
sent  forth  the  much  expected  anathema,  and'  Fenelon 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Roman  see.  Madame 
Guyon,  after  a  long  life  of  persecution,  thirty- seven 
years  of  which  were  spent  in  prison,  died  in  1717. 
Among  the  Quietists  of  the  17th  century  may  be  men- 
tioned Madame  Bourignon  and  her  accomplished  disci- 
ple, Peter  Poiret ;  and  among  those  of  later  times,  the 
fascinating  Mystic,  Madame  de  Krttdener. 

Vaughan,  in  his  work,  Hours  with  the  Mystics,  insti- 
tutes a  comparison  between  the  Mystics  of  France  and 
Germany  up  to  this  time,  and  is  led  thus  to  comment 
on  the  characteristics  of  these  two  exponents  of  mysti- 
cism :  "  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  France 
exhibits  the  mysticism  of  sentiment,  Germany  the  mys- 
ticism of  thought.  The  French  love  to  generalize  and 
to  classify.  An  arrangement  which  can  be  expressed 
by  a  word,  a  principle  which  can  be  crystallized  into  a 
sparkling  maxim,  they  will  applaud.  But  with  them 
•conventionalism  reigns  paramount — society  is  ever  pres- 
ent to  the  mind  of  the  individual — their  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  is  exquisitely  keen.  The  German  loves  ab- 
stractions for  their  own  sake.  To  secure  popularity  for 
a  visionary  error  in  France,  it  must  be  lucid  and  elegant 
as  the  language— it  must  be  at  least  an  ingenious  and 
intelligible  falsehood;  but  in  Germany  the  most  gro- 
tesque inversions  of  thought  and  of  expression  will  be 
found  no  hinderance  to  its  acceptability,  and  the  most 
hopeless  obscurity  may  be  pronounced  its  highest  merit. 
In  this  respect  German  philosophy  sometimes  resembles 
Lycophron,  who  was  so  convinced  that  unintelligibility 
was  grandeur  as  to  swear  he  would  hang  himself  if  a 
man  were  found  capable  of  understanding  his  play  of 
CassanrJra.     Almost  every  later  German  M vatic  has 

*  been  a  secluded  student — almost  every  Mystic  of  mod- 
,  era  France  has  been  a  brilliant  conversationalist.     The 

genius  of  mysticism  rises  iri  Germany  in  the  clouds  of 
the  solitary  pipe;  in  France  it  is  a  fashionable  Ariel, 
who  hovers  in  the  drawing-room,  and  hangs  to  the 
pendants  of  the  glittering  chandelier.  If  Jacob  Boh  me 
had  appeared  in  France,  he  must  have  counted  dis- 
ciples by  units,  where  in  Germany  he  reckoned  them 
by  hundreds.  If  Madame  Guyon  had  been  born  in  Ger- 
many, rigid  Lutheranism  might  have  given  her  some 
annoyance;  but  her  earnestness  would  have  redeemed 
her  enthusiasm  from  ridicule,  and  she  would  have  lived 
and  died  the  honored  precursor  of  German  pietism." 
The  modern  mysticism  of  Germany  is  chiefly  re- 

*  mark  able  for  its  excessive  irreligiousness,  and  its  close 
alliance  with  a  congeries  of  metaphysical  clouds,  mis- 
named philosophy,  which,  by  essaying  to  pass  beyond 
Che  limits  of  the  human  faculties,  turns  day-dreams  into 


logical  systems,  and  resolves  all  truth  and  all  religion 
into  the  discovery  that  there  is  no  God,  or  that  God  is 
but  a  name  for  the  universe.  The  infidelity  which  in 
England  took  the  form  of  natural  religion,  and  in  France 
that  of  ribaldry  and  ridicule,  assumed  in  Germany  the 
garb  of  speculation  and  of  sentimental  feeling.  To  the 
speculations  of  Kant,  of  Fichte,  and  of  Schelling,  as  well 
as  to  the  claims  of  divine  revelation,  Friedrich  Henry 
Jacobi,  in  his  work  on  Divine  Things,  opposed  that  in- 
tuitive and  immediate  knowledge  of  divine  things 
which  he  denominated  faith,  mental  feeling,  or  reason, 
and  which  has  acquired  for  his  philosophy  the  name  of 
mysticism.  It  is  a  revival  of  the  reveries  of  Bohme, 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  of  the  Orientals.  Passing  through 
such  modifications  as  it  could  receive  from  the  learned 
piety  of  Schleiermacher,  the  critical  acumen  of  De 
Wette,  the  poetry  of  Novalis,  and  the  picturesque  gen- 
ius of  Carlyle,  we  now  find  it  exciting  to  something 
like  vitality  the  negative  theology  of  Unitarianism  in 
America  and  in  England.  By  the  side  of  these  specu- 
lative Mystics  we  find  also  in  modern  times  the  imag- 
inative Mystics,  whose  system  is  less  the  invention  of 
something  new  and  false  than  the  perversion  of  what  is 
old  and  true.  To  this  branch  of  mysticism  belongs  the 
mystical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  originator 
of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Phtlo 
the  Jew,  and  the  character  of  which  pervaded  the  writ- 
ings of  Hermes,  Justin,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Origen, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ambrosius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  Bede,  Maurus,  and  Hugo  de  St.  Caro. 

In  England  we  see  it  espoused  in  the  spiritualizing  of 
Solomon's  Temple  by  Bunyan,  and  Brown's  parallels  of 
O.-T.  facts  with  the  history  of  the  Jews,  etc.  Mr.  Will- 
iam Law  (author  of  the  Serious  CalL,  etc.),  and  the  very 
able  opponent  of  bishop  Hoadly,  degenerated  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  into  all  the  singularities  of  mysti- 
cism ;  and  some  suppose  that  his  extravagant  notions 
were  one  means  of  driving  the  celebrated  Gibbon  into  a 
state  of  infidelity.  "Mr.  Law,"  says  Vaughan,  "sup- 
posed that  the  material  was  the  region  which  originally 
belonged  to  the  fallen  angels. '  At  length  the  light  and 
Spirit  of  God  entered  into  the  chaos,  and  turned  the 
angels'  rained  kingdom  into  a  paradise  on  earth.  God 
then  created  man,  and  placed  him  there.  He  was  made 
in  the  image  of  the  Triune  God  (whom,  like  the  Hutch- 
insonians,  he  compares  to  '  fire,  light,  and  spirit'),  a  liv- 
ing mirror  of  the  divine  nature,  formed  to  enjoy  corri- 
munion  with  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  live 
on  earth  as  the  angels  do  in  heaven.  He  was  endowed 
with  immortality,  so  that  the  elements  of  this  outward 
world  could  not  have  any  power  of  acting  on  his  body ; 
but  by  his  fall  he  changed  the  light,  life,  and  spirit  of 
the  world.  He  died,  on  the  very  day  of  his  transgres- 
sion, to  all  the  influences  and  operations  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  upon  him,  as  we  die  to  the  influences  of  this  world 
when  the  soul  leaves  the  body;  and  all  the  influences 
and  operations  of  the  elements  of  this  life  were  open  to 
him,  as  they  are  in  any  animal,  at  his  birth  into  this 
world;  he  became  an  earthly  creature,  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  this  outward  world,  and  stood  only  in  the 
highest  rank  of  animals.  But  the  goodness  of  God 
would  not  leave  man  in  this  condition:  redemption 
from  it  was  immediately  granted;  and  the  bruiser  of 
the  serpent  brought  the  life,  light,  and  spirit  of  love 
once  more  into  the  human  nature.  All  men,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  redemption  of  Christ,  have  in  them  tho 
first  spark,  or  seed,  of  the  divine  life,  as  a  treasure  hid 
in  the  centre  of  our  souls,  to  bring  forth  by  degrees  a 
new  birth  of  that  life  which  was  lost  in  paradise.  No 
son  of  Adam  can  be  lost  except  by  turning  away  from 
the  Saviour  within  him.  The  only  religion  which  can 
save  us  must  be  that  which  can  raise  the  light,  life, 
and  Spirit  of  God  in  our  souls.  Nothing  can  enter  the 
vegetable  kingdom  till  it  have  vegetable  life  in  it,  or  be 
a  member  of  the  animal  kingdom  till  it  have  the  ani- 
mal life.  Thus  all  nature  joins  with  the  Gospel  in  af- 
firming that  no  man  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
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heaven  till  the  heavenly  life  is  born  in  him.  Nothing 
can  be  our  righteousness  or  recovery  but  the  divine 
nature  of  Jesus  Christ  derived  to  our  souls."  But  the 
eminent  Swedish  theologian,  Emmanuel  Swedenborg, 
figures  more  conspicuously  than  these,  if  we  regard 
him  merely  as  an  expositor  of  the  Scriptures.  As  he, 
however,  ascribes  his  spiritual  interpretations  to  a  spe- 
cial source,  he  will  elsewhere  occupy  a  more  distinct  and 
appropriate  place,  and  we  now  simply  advert  to  him  as 
believing  and  teaching  that  God  had  made  him  the  ve- 
hicle of  new  revelations.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the 
articles  New  Jerusalem  Church  and  Swedenborg  for 
details  of  his  views  and  their  progress. 

We  are  not  altogether  strangers  to  mysticism  even 
in  our  own  day.  Only  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since 
we  were  asked  to  believe  iu  the  supernatural  revelations 
made  to  the  followers  of  Edward  Irving  (q.  v.) ;  and  the 
Spiritualists  of  North  America  profess  to  hold  converse 
with  the  spiritual  existences  of  another  world.  See 
Spiritualism.  But,  passing  by  these,  we  find  a  class 
of  Mystics  in  the  Intuitionists  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, who  substitute  the  subjective  revelation  of  con- 
sciousness for  the  objective  revelation  of  the  written 
Word.  As  examples  of  practical  mysticism  we  must 
here  refer  also  to  the  history  of  the  Beghards,  the  Fla- 
gellants, MUnzers,  Anabaptists,  and  the  famous  Peasants' 
War  in  Germany,  and  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits.  , 

Another  fact  is  worthy  of  notice  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  It  is  that  mysticism  has  always  been  most 
flourishing  in  times  of  general  religious  formalism— a 
striking  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  any  extreme  to 
generate  its  opposite.  The  laws  of  Brahminism  brought 
forth  the  mystic  Buddhism;  the  Jewish  Talmudism 
gave  rise  to  the  mystic  Cabala  (q.  v.) ;  the  Spanish  the- 
ology of  the  Inquisition  found  its  counterpoise  in  the 
mysticism  of  the  Alombrados;  Jesuitism  in  quietism 
and  Jansenism ;  the  old  Protestant  scholastic  orthodoxy 
in  Protestant  mysticism. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  plainly  that  the 
theology  of  the  true  Mystics  exhibits  two  distinct 
phases:  a  side  towards  earth,  on  which  the  legend  on 
the  medal  is  obscure  and  without  meaning;  and  an  ob- 
verse side,  bright  with  the  light  of  heaven;  union  with 
the  Eternal  through  sacramental  grace  is  its  impress  of 
truth,  and  flowing  from  that  grace  a  loving  exercise  of 
the  great  duties  of  Christian  life.  It  is  closely  allied 
with  Quietism.  A  very  different  kind,  and  yet  an  es- 
sential form  of  mysticism,  is  that  avowed  by  Schlegel ; 
one  closely  similar  to  the  rhapsodical  notions  of  Ploti- 
nus,  when  he  says  that  whereas  human  consciousness, 
in  which  subject  and  object  are  insuperably  blended  to- 
gether in  idea,  cannot  form  to  itself  a  notion  of  the  Ab- 
solute, which  is  unity,  still  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Ab- 
solute may  be  gained  by  the  contemplative  or  intuitive 
faculty,  independently  of  thought  or  consciousness;  it 
is  a  rapid  illumination,  a  sudden  rapture,  too  fleeting  for 
analysis,  for  it  eludes  reflection  and  baffles  conscious- 
ness. Reflection  is,  in  fact,  its  death.  In  this  mystical 
condition  of  the  mind  all  distinction  between  subject 
and  object  vanishes.  There  is  no  longer  the  Deity  on 
the  one  hand,  the  soul  on  the  other.  The  soul  identi- 
fies itself  with  the  Deity.  It  is  on  this  side  that  mys- 
ticism passes  into  pantheism. 

See  Danz,  UniversalwOrUrbuch  d.  Theolog.  Liter  at  ur, 
p.  681 ;  Malcom,  Theological  Index,  p.  317  sq.;  Winer, 
Jfandbuch,  i,  501  sq. ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  x,  162  sq. ; 
Bretschneider,  Systematische  Entwickelung,  p.  22 ;  Tho- 
luck,  Susismus  sen  Theosophia  Persarum  pantheistica 
(Berlin,  1821) ;  Berger,  Disputatio  de  mysticismo  (Har- 
lem, 1819);  Honing,  Mysticismus  (Erlangen,  1832); 
Theremin,  Ueber  d.  Wesen  d.  myslischen  Tkeologie 
(Abendstunden,  Berlin,  1833);  Heinroth,  Gesch.  v.  Kri- 
tik.  d.  Mysticismus  aller  bekannten  Volker  u.  Zeiteii  (Lei  pa. 
1830, 8vo) ;  Giirres,  Die  chrisil  Mystik  (Regensb.  1836) ; 
llelffcricb,  Die  christl.  Mystik  (Hamb.  1842);  Lisko, 
Die  Heilslehre  d.  Theologie  (Stuttg.  1857);  Hamberger, 
Stimmen  aus  dem  HeiHgthum,  etc.  (Stuttg.  1857) ;  Greitfc, 


Die  Deutsche  Mystik  im  Prediger-Orden  (Freib.  1861, 
8vo);  Pfeiffer,  Deutsche  Mystiker  im  14  Jahrhund. 
(Leip*.  1845-57);  Noack,  Die  christliche  Mystik  im 
MUtelaUer,  «.  in  d.  neueren  Zeit  (Kouigsb.  1853,  8vo) ; 
Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation ;  Lord  Herbert,  Mem- 
oirs;  Coleridge,  Aids  to  Refaction;  Parker,  Discourse 
of  Matters  pertaining  to  Religion;  Cockburn,  The  De- 
lusions and  Errors  of  Antoina  Bourignon,  etc.;  Sto- 
well,  On  the  Work  of  the  Spirit,  p.  258  sq.;  Vaughan, 
Hours  with  the  Mystics :  a  Contribution  to  the  History 
of  Religious  Opinion  (Lond.  1856,  2  vols.) ;  Bergier, 
Diet,  de  Theologie,  vi,  287;  Migne,  Diet,  de  Mystique 
chrkienne ;  Heckethom,  Hist,  of  Secret  Societies  of  all 
Ages  and  Countries  (Lond.  1874),  pt  iv;'  De  StaeTa 
Germany,  pt  ii,  ch.  v ;  Meth.  Qu.  Rev.  Jan.  1853,  p.  105, 
161 ;  Jan.  1860;  April,  1860,  p.  277;  Jan.  1869,  p.  49; 
Bibl.  Sacra,  Jan.  1851,  p.  61 ;  Jan.  1854,  p.  546;  LomL 
Rev.  Jan.  1857,  art  ii ;  Edinb.  Rev.  lxxiv,  102, 195 ;  New- 
Englander,  v,  348;  Retrospective  Rev.  i,  288;  Christian 
Qu.  July,  1873,  art.  vii;  Blackwood's  Mag.  1854,  i, 
66  sq.  (Myst  in  China) ;  Christian  Examiner,  xxxvii, 
308;  Brownsoris  Rev.  Oct.  1863,  p.  428;  Brit,  and  For. 
Ev.  Rev.  Sept.  1854,  p.  572;  Kitto,  Journ.  of  Sac.  Lit, 
1854,  p.  546 ;  Westminster  Rev.  Oct  1853 ;  Oct  1870,  p. 
219;  Christian  Remembrmcer,  Jan.  1866,  p.  86;  Jahrb. 
deutscK  Theol,  1867,  ii,  362;  Zeitschr.  hist.  TheoL  Oct 
1*60,  p„  231;  Jan.  1859,  p.  49;  Brit.  Qu.  Oct.  1874,  art  L 
A  complete  account  of  the  host  of  mystical  writers  to 
1740  is  given  in  Arnold's  Kirchen-Historie  (Schaffhau- 
sen,  1742).  See  also  the  Church  histories  of  Alzog, 
Gieseler,  Milman,  Niedner,  Kurtz,  Hardwick  (M.  A .  and 
Ref),  Mosheim,  Waddington ;  Hagenbach,  Hist,  of 
Doctr.  (Index  in  voL  ii) ;  Neander,  Christian  Dogma** 
p.  604,  630;  Ullman,  Ref.  before  the  Ref.  ii,  44  sqn  185 
sq. ;  Fisher,  Hist.  Ref.  p.  65,  67  sq.,  245 ;  Stoughton, 
EccL  Hist,  of  England,  i,  482 ;  ii,  262, 369-385 ;  Hunt's 
Hagenbach,  Ch.  Hist,  of  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries  (In- 
dex in  vol.  ii) ;  Morell,  Hist,  of  Modern  Philosophy,  ii, 
332  sq.,  366  sq. ;  Lect.  on  the  Philos.  Tendencies  of  the 
Age,  lect  iii ;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philos.  i,  358, 400, 433, 
435,  486,  467  sq.;  ii,  20,  23,  54, 115,  213,  222;  Lewes, 
/list.  Philos.  (see  Index  in  voL  ii).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Myth,  a  Greek  term  (pvdoc),  which,  however,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Sept  Even  in  the  Apocrypha 
the  word  occurs  but  once  (jii<$oc  axaipoQ,  Ecclea.  xx, 
19,  A.  Y.  "an  unseasonable  tale"),  and  that  in  a  general 
sense ;  while,  in  one  other  passage  (Bar.  iii,  23),  pv$6- 
Xoyot,  "authors  of  fables,"  has  a  somewhat  doubtful 
meaning.  In  the  N.  TM  however,  the  word  occurs  five 
times,  and  always  in  a  severely  disparaging  sense,  and 
in  every  instance  is  rendered  "  fables"  in  our  version. 
Thus  Timothy  is  warned  against  " fables  and  endless 
genealogies,  which  minister  questions  rather  than  god- 
ly edifying"  (1  Tim.  i,  4);  and  against  "profane  and 
old  wives'  fables"  (fitfirjXove  *ai  ypauttitic  pi&ovQ,  iv, 
7).  These  "fables"  are  opposed  to  "the  truth,"  and 
Titus  is  forbidden  to  give  heed  'lovdaucoic  pvBoig. 
Lastly,  in  2  Pet  i,  16  they  are  characterized  as  oioo- 
SMfffiivot, "  cunningly  devised,"  and  are  contrasted  with 
the  sober  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  (comp.  rnvXacfdvot 
pi/Sot,  Diod.  Sic.  i,  93).  Just  so  in  Greek  pi&ot  axe 
opposed  to  iaropia  (comp.  Auson.  Prof.  Carm.  21,  26, 
"Callentes  roython  plasmata  et  historian]").  It  is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  in  the  N.  T.  a  myth  is  used  in  its 
latest  sense  to  express  a  story  invented  as  the  vehicle 
for  some  ethical  or  theological  doctrine,  which,  in  fact, 
has  been  called  in  later  times  an  ethopceia  or  philoso- 
pheme.  Yet  the  condemnation  is  special  and  not  gen- 
eral, and  cannot  point  with  dissatisfaction  to  myths, 
which,  like  those  of  Plato,  are  the  splendidly  imagina- 
tive embodiment  of  some  subjective  truth,  and  which 
claim  no  credence  for  themselves,  but  are  only  meant 
to  be  regarded  as  the  vehicles  of  spiritual  instruction 
(see  archbishop  Trench  On  the  Parables,  ch.  ii,  where 
he  distinguishes  between  "myth,"  "fable,"  "parable," 
"allegory,"  etc.).  That  there  is  nothing  in  such  "myths" 
to  deserve  reprobation,  nay  more,  that  they  are  a  wise 
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form  of  teaching,  is  clear  from  the  direct  quotation  of 
mythical  stories  by  Jude  (ver.  9, 14),  and  from  the  use 
of  strictly  analogous  modes  of  conveying;  truth  (alle- 
gory, fable,  parable,  etc)  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  as 
well  as  in  the  writings  of  all  the  wisest  of  mankind.  It 
must,  then,  have  been  the  doctrines  involved,  and  not 
the  "mythical"  delivery  of  them,  which  awoke  the  in- 
dignation of  the  apostles ;  and  if,  as  Tertullian  thought 
(Adv.  VaUnt.  iii),  and  as  is  now  generally  believed,  the 
'*  myths"  alluded  to  were  the  Gnostic  mythology  of  the 
"  JEotis,"  of  which  the  seeds  may  have  been  beginning 
to  develop  themselves  when  the  pastoral  epistles  were 
written,  we  can  easily  understand  how  they  would  ap- 
pear to  bear  the  stamp  of"  philosophy  and  vain  deceit." 
Theodoret,  however,  on  Tit,  i,  14,  refers  the  u  Jewish 
fables"  to  the  Mishna  (n}v  »r'  airrutv  KaXovfikvnv  Stv- 
ripoNrtv,  Alford,  ad  loc). 

No  satisfactory  definition  of  the  word  u  myth"  has 
ever  been  given,  partly  because  of  the  manifold  varieties 
of  myths,  and  partly  because  the  word  has  been  used 
in  several  distinct  senses.  In  Homer  it  is  equivalent 
to  Xdyoc  (JL  xviii,  253),  and  Eustathius  remarks  that 
in  later  times  it  came  to  mean  $tudi)c  \6joq  (JL  a, 
29),  to  which  definition  Suidas  adds  that  it  was  Aoyoc 
rpivcqc,  lUovi^utv  rr\v  c&jfiuav.  Plutarch,  less  ac- 
curately, confounds  it  with  plausible  fiction  (Aoyoc  4** w- 
driQ  ioueutQ  aXndiv^i),  and  in  the  Ktymologicwn  Mag- 
num it  is  made,  in  its  technical  sense,  to  mean  a  veiled 
or  enigmatical  narration  (jivboc,  amnnivu  ivo  .  .  .  rdv 
re  VKortivbv  \6yov  . .  •  «<u  rbv  airXwc.  \6yov).  Nei- 
ther the  etymology,nor  the  history  of  the  word  help  us 
much.  It  is  derived  from  fiviw,  to  initiate,  or  pvw,  to 
shut,  and  archbishop  Trench  thinks  that  it  must  there- 
fore have  originally  meant  the  word  shut  up  in  the 
mind,  or  muttered  with  the  lips  (Synon.  of  ike  A".  T. 
[2d  ser.]  p,  174),  though  he  admits  that  there  is  no 
trace  of  this  in  actual  use;  and  as,  at  first,  ut&oc  merely 
means  "  word,"  we  may  even  derive  it  from  an  onoma- 
topoeia of  the  simplest  consonantal  utterance  (m).  It  is 
not  until  Pindar's  time  (QL  i,  47;  Nenu  vii,  34;  vi,  1) 
that  it  is  used  of  that  which  is  "  mentally  conceived, 
rather  than  historically  true ;"  and  in  Attic  prose  it  as- 
sumes its  normal  later  sense  of  any  legend  or  tradition 
of  the  prehistoric  times.  If,  however,  we  analyze  the 
modern  use  of  the  word,  we  shall  find  that  these  his- 
torical myths,  or  amplified  legends  of  the  remote  past, 
generally  mingled  with  the  marvellous,  do  not  properly 
represent  our  notion  of  myths  any  more  than  the  well- 
understood  philosophemes  to  which  we  previously  al- 
luded. We  must  learn,  too,  to  distinguish  between  the 
myths  and  the  rationalistic  explanations  thrust  into 
them  by  the  critical  knowledge  of  a  later  age.  If  we 
would  understand  the  true  nature,  for  instance,  of  the 
Greek  myths,  we  must  discard  from  them  the  timidly 
rationalistic  suggestions  of  HecatsBtis,  the  severely  com- 
mon-sense views  of  Paleephatus,  and  the  unsympathiz- 
ingly  sceptical  rashness  of  Euemerus,  no  less  than  the 
profound  moral  intentions  which  have  so  often  been 
transferred  to  them  by  the  speculative  genius  of  a  Bacon 
or  a  Coleridge. 

A  myth  proper,  then,  is  neither  a  philosopheme  nor  a 
legend.  It  is  best  described  as  a  spontaneous  product 
of  the  youthful  imagination  of  mankind — the  natural 
form  under  which  an  infant  race  expresses  its  concep- 
tions and  convictions  about  supernatural  relations  and 
prehistoric  events.  It  is  neither  fiction,  history,  nor 
philosophy;  it  is  a  spoken  poetry,  an  uncritical  and 
childlike  history,  a  sincere  and  self-beUeving  romance. 
It  does  not  invent,  but  simply  imagines  and  repeats;  it 
may  err,  but  it  never  lies.  It  is  a  narration,  generally 
marvellous,  which  no  one  consciously  or  scientifically 
invents,  and  which  every  one  unintentionally  falsifies. 
"  It  is,"  says  Mr.  Grote, "  the  natural  effusion  of  the  un- 
lettered, imaginative,  and  believing  man."  It  belongs 
to  an  age  in  which  the  understanding  was  credulous 
and  confiding,  the  imagination  full  of  vigor  and  vivac- 
ity, and  the  passions  earnest  and  intense.    Its  very  es- 


sence consists  in  the  projection  of  thoughts  into  the 
sphere  of  facts  ("der  Grand -Trieb  dee  My  then  das 
Gedachte  in  ein  Geschehenes  umzusetzen"  [Creuzer, 
Symbolik,  p.  99]).  It  arises  partly  from  the  uncon- 
scious and  gradual  objectizing  of  the  subjective,  or  con- 
fusing mental  processes  with  external  realities;  and 
partly  from  investing  the  object  with  the  feelings  of 
the  subject — that  is,  from  imaginatively  attributing  to 
external  nature  those  feelings  and  qualities  which  only 
exist  in  the  percipient  souL 

The  myth,  then,  belongs  to  that  period  of  human 
progress  in  which  the  mind  regards  "  history  as  all  a 
fairy  tale."  Before  the  increase  of  knowledge,  the  dawn 
of  science,  and  the  general  dissemination  of  books,  men's 
fancies  respecting  the  past,  and  the  dim  conjectures  of 
nascent  philosophy,  could  only  be  preserved  by  these 
traditional  semi-poetic  tales ;  to  borrow  the  fine  expres- 
sion of  Tacitus,  "Fhigunt  simul  creduntque."  So  far 
from  being  startled  by  the  marvellous  and  the  incred- 
ible, they  expected  and  looked  for  it ;  while  discrep- 
ancies and  contradictions  were  accepted  side  by  side, 
because  the  critical  faculty  was  wholly  undeveloped. 
"  The  real  and  the  ideal,"  says  Mr.  Grote, "  were  blend- 
ed together  in  the  primitive  conception ; . . .  the  myth 
passed  unquestioned,  from  the  tact  of  its  currency,  and 
from  its  harmony  with  existing  sentiments  and  precon- 
ceptions" (Hist,  of  Greece,  i,  610).  To  the  intensity  of 
a  fresh  imagination,  and  the  necessary  weakness  of  the 
youth  of  language,  we  can  trace  the  origin  of  a  vast 
number  of  myths.  In  those  early  days  men  looked  at 
all  things  with  the  large,  open  eyes  of  childish  wonder- 
ment. The  majority  of  phenomena  which  they  saw 
and  enjoyed  were  incapable  of  other  than  a  metaphor- 
ical or  poetical  description ;  and  even  if  language  had 
been  more  developed  it  would  have  responded  less  ac- 
curately to  their  thoughts,  because  they  seriously  trans- 
ferred their  own  feelings  and  emotions  to  the  world 
around  them,  and  made  themselves  the  measure  of  all 
things.  Thus  the  hunter  regarded  the  moon  and  stars 
which  "  glanced  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heaven*'  as 
a  "  beaming  goddess  with  her  nymphs;"  and 

"Sunbeams  npon  distant  hills, 
Gliding  apace  with  shadows  in  their  train, 
Might,  with  t mall  help  from  fancy,  be  transferred 
Iuto  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly/' 

Wordsworth,  Excursion,  bk.  iv. 

Thus  the  manifold  aspects  of  nature,  imaginatively 
conceived  and  metaphorically  described,  furnished  at 
once  a  large  mythology;  and  when  these  elements 
were  combined  and  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating early  scientific  or  theological  conceptions,  and 
were  corrupted  by  numberless  erroneous  etymologies 
of  words,  whose  true  origin  was  forgotten,  we  have  at 
once  the  materials  for  an  extensive  and  sometimes  in- 
scrutable mythology.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  myth, 
confined  to  the  period  when  everything  is  personified, 
it  is  as  difficult  to  distinguish  between  what  was  re- 
garded as  fancy  and  what  was  believed  as  fact  as  it  is 
to  this  day  in  the  rude  and  grotesque  legends  of  Poly- 
nesians and  North  American  Indians.  But  in  a  later 
time,  when  myths  were  preserved  in  writing  and  sys- 
tematized into  dogmas,  the  poetical  imaginative  facul- 
ties had  often  well-nigh  evaporated,  and  that  which  had 
originally  been  meant  as  half  a  metaphor  was  prosa- 
ically hardened  into  a  real  and  marvellous  fact.  Thus 
in  many  myths,  as  they  were  finally  preserved,  we  may 
see  the  mere  misconceptions  of  a  metaphor,  and  the 
guesses  of  a  most  imperfect  etymology,  mingling  in 
two  distinct  streams  with  the  original  simple  poetic 
tale.  Any  one  who  considers  the  evanescent  "  tradi- 
tion" of  untutored  polytheism  as  it  is  displayed  among 
modern  savages,  may  watch,  even  at  the  present  day, 
the  growth  and  swift  diffusion  of  myths ;  but  we  must 
look  into  various  histories  of  civilized  people  (and  es- 
pecially into  that  of  Greece)  to  see  such  myths  first  er- 
roneously systematized  into  definite  narratives,  to  be 
deliberately  bettered— then  partially  and  timidly  ra- 
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tionalized— next  contemptuously  rejected— and  finally 
restored  to  their  true  rank  as  the  most  interesting  relics 
of  a  primitive  society,  and  the  earnest  teachings  of  a 
yet  unsophisticated  religious  philosophy. 

This  subject  would  require  a  volume  to  explain  it  ad- 
equately ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  occupied  many  important 
volumes.  All  that  we  have  here  attempted  is  to  re- 
move a  groundless  and  injurious  prejudice  against  the 
word.  Whether  or  not  there  be  anv  tnvths  in  the 
Bible,  and  especially  in  the  earlier  books,  is  a  question 
which  must  be  tc'tled  purely  on  its  own  merits.  See 
Mythical  Theokv.  It  is,  however,  undesirable  that 
the  mere  word  ''myth"  should  be  avoided  by  those 
who  undoubtedly  regard  some  of  the  Biblical  narratives 
as  containing  mythical  elements.  Even  men  like  Bun- 
sen  and  Ewald  bowed  to  popular  prejudice  in  shunning 
the  word;  and  of  the  English  theologians,  who  rely  so 
much  on  their  authority,  scarcely  one  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Dr.  Davidson)  has  ventured  in  this  particular 
to  desert  their  guidance.  Yet  the  word  "  myth"  is  far 
more  reverent  and  far  less  objectionable  than  "  fable," 
which  some  would  substitute  for  it ;  and  it  is,  as  Dr. 
-Davidson  has  pointed  out,  far  more  honest  than  circum- 
locutions which  mean  the  same  thing  (Introd.  i,  146). 
It  will  be  observed  that  we  are  here  giving  no  opinion 
whatever  as  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  scriptural 
myths,  but  merely  pleading  that  those  Biblical  critics 
who  understand  the  true  nature  of  myths,  and,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  believe  that  here  and  there  in  the  Hebrew 
records  a  mythic  clement  may  be  traced,  should  not 
hesitate  to  express  their  conviction  by  the  term  which 
is  most  suitable  and  most  likely  to  secure  for  the  sub- 
ject a  clear  and  fair  discussion. 

The  following  are  a  very  few  of  the  more  important 
books  on  the  subject  of  myths :  O.  Muller,  Prolegomena 
zu  einer  Wissenschttfllichen  Mythologie  (Gutting.  1825 
[transl.  by  J.  Leitch,  Lond.  1844]) ;  Grimm,  Deutsche 
Mythologie ;  Buttmann,  Mythohgos ;  Hermann,  Ueber 
das  Wesen  und  die  Behandlung  d.  Mythologie ;  Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus ;  Creuzer,  SymbolUs  und  Mythologie  der 
Alten  Volker;  Nitzsch,  Jlelden-Sage  der  Grieehen ;  Bot- 
tiger,  Kunst- Mythologie  d.  Grieehen ;  Kavanagh,  Myths 
traced  to  their  primary  Source  through  Language  (1856). 
The  subject  has  of  late  years  received  three  important 
contributions — Mr.  Grate's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i ;  Prof. 
Max  M  tiller's  Essay  on  Greek  Mythology  (Oxford  Essays, 
1856) ;  and  Cox,  Mythology  of  the  A  ryan  Nations  (Lond. 
1878, 2  vols.  8vo). — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Mythology. 

Mythical  Theory,  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  sa- 
cred character  of  Scripture  by  considering  its  contents 
as  myths  similar  in  their  nature  and  origin  to  those  of 
ancient  mythology.  It  is  the  result  of  the  theological 
systems  of  Kant,  Hegel,  Semler,  Eichhorn,Woolston,and 
has  found  its  fullest  development  in  Strauss's  Life  of 
Jesus,  and  his  Old  Faith  and  New,  The  only  question 
we  can  consider  here  is  whether  the  sayings  of  the  O. 
and  N.  T.  can  or  cannot  really  be  considered  as  myths. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  word 
ftvboc,  derived  from  ftvu,  to  dose  the  eyes,  has  the  same 
root  as  mystery  and  mystic,  and  points  to  the  shadowy 
conceptions  of  the  soul,  the  thoughts  which  find  next  an 
expression  in  words.  Hence  it  represents  not  merely 
the  expression,  but  also  the  narrative,  especially  such  as 
finds  its  origin  in  the  vague  ancient  times,  and  conse- 
quently fables  and  sayings  undeserving  of  belief  (1  Tim. 
iv,  7,  yomofaie  ftvSovc  trapmrov ;  conip.  2  Tim.  iv,  4, 
where  it  is  opposed  to  the  aAq&ia  ;  Tit.  i,  14,  'lovta'iicoi 
fjiiSoi),  and  generally  every  tradition  unworthy  of  be- 
ing believed  (1  Tim.  i,  4;  pvSoi  aioo^iofiivoi,  2  Pet.  i, 
16).  The  ancients  called  untrustworthy  sayings  ftv&o- 
\6ynfta,  and  the  narration  of  them  ftv$o\oyia.  But 
by  the  word  myths  was  formerly,  and  until  of  late,  un- 
derstood not  only  the  history  of  the  gods,  but  also  many 
other  traditions  which  rest  on  but  slight  or  sometimes 
no  historical  foundation.  Here  we  have,  then,  to  estab- 
lish the  difference  between  myths  and  tradition.  The 
Utter  is  the  verbal  relation  of  a  fact,  at  first  very  cor- 


rect, bat  generally  becoming  obscured  in  the  course  of 
time  by  additions  and  embellishments  added  to  it.  In 
modern  times  the  distinction  has  become  still  more 
marked;  as  myths  are  made  to  be  fables  resting  on  an 
idea  only,  and  developed  as  if  they  were  truth,  though 
generally  connected  either  with  persons,  places,  or  cir- 
cumstances which  have  really  existed,  while  by  tradition 
is  understood  the  transmission  of  real  facts  or  events 
connected  with  an  idea.  Stranss,  in  his  Ltfe  ofjesvt, 
defines  myths  as  "  the  historical  garb  (of  the  original 
Christian  ideas)  used  in  the  aimless  poetical  tradition 
(of  the  early  Church)  which  composes  the  whole  of  the 
GospeL"  It  is  in  the  nature  of  myths  to  be  often  a  sort 
|  of  symbol  of  the  thoughts  from  which  they  sprang. 
This  connection  between  them  is  well  established  in 
UUmann,  liisiorisch  oder  Mythisch  (Hamb.  1888,  p.  5€ 
sq.).  Both  are  realizations  of  an  idea;  in  the  symbol 
by  signs,  in  the  myth  by  words.  "The  symbol  ex- 
presses the  immediate  and  permanent  connection  be- 
tween the  supernatural  and  the  physical.  The  myth 
can  take  its  rise  in  historical  elements  which  it  assimi- 
lates, or  simply  in  the  thoughts;  this  establishes  the 
distinction  between  historical  and  philosophical  myths, 
between  which  extremes,  of  course,  there  are  many  in- 
termediates." Both  myths  and  tradition  are,  then,  dis- 
tinct from  history,  but  form  the  vague  mist  out  of  which 
history  steps  forth.  This  leads  to  a  distinction  between 
the  historical  period  of  a  people's  existence,  or  that 
when  tradition  commences  to  be  certain,  and  the  myth- 
ical period.  Now  to  the  Bible  student  and  to  every 
Christian  arises  the  question,  first  clearly  proposed  by- 
Herder,  whether  in  the  original  history  of  mankind,  and 
especially  of  the  chosen  people,  the  same  rule  holds 
good  that  the  time  of  tradition  was  preceded  by  a 
mythical  period.  This  proposition  may  probably  be 
admitted  in  a  modified  form ;  but  the  expression  myths 
must  be  rejected,  as  many  erroneous  views  would  other- 
wise become  entangled  with  it,  and  because  "  we  are 
used  to  hear  it  especially  applied  to  the  fantastic  produc- 
tions of  the  poets  of  heathen  religions"  (Ullmann.  p.  58). 
Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  O.  T.  contains  passages) 
the  sense  of  which  is  traditional  and  mythic,  and  that 
acute  criticism  is  required  to  get  at  real  historical  event* 
in  their  true  order,  not  only  in  the  apocryphal  book*, 
but  even  in  those  recognised  as  canonical.  The  necessity  . 
of  such  criticism,  which  in  former  times  was  altogether 
neglected  as  useless,  has  become  evident  after  the  at- 
tacks of  freethinkers  and  deists,  and  especially  since  the 
rationalists  have  brought  forth  their  theory  of  myths 
and  traditions  to  attack  the  reality  of  miracles,  ua» 
these  are  never  to  find  a  place  in  history/'. 

Dr.  M'Clintock  (in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of 
Neander's  Life  of  Christ,  N.  Y.  1848,  p.  xiy  sq.)  has  thus 
sketched  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  mythical  proc- 
ess of  criticism,  as  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  ration- 
alistic form  which  infidelity  assumed  in  Germany : 

"The  declared  aim  of  the  rationalists  was  to  Interpret 
the  Bible  on  rational  principles;  that  is  to  say,  to  find 
nothing  in  it  beyond  the  scope  of  human  reason.  Not 
supposing  its  writers  to  be  impostors,  nor  denying  the 
record  to  be  a  legitimate  source,  in  a  certain  sense,  of  re- 
ligions instruction,  they  songht  to  free  it  from  everything 
wperiiatural ;  deeming  it  to  be,  not  a  direct  divine  reve- 
lation, but  a  product  of  the  human  mind,  aided,  indeed, 
by  Divine  Providence,  but  in  no  extraordinary  or  mirac- 
ulous way.  The  miracle^  therefore,  had  to  be  explained 
away;  and  this  was  done  in  any  mode  that  the  iugeuuity 
or  philosophy  of  t  he  expositor  might  suggest.  Sometime*, 
for  instnuce,  they  were  no  miracles  stall,  but  simple  nat- 
ural facts,  and  all  the  old  interpreters  had  misunderstood 
the  writers.  Sometimes,  again,  the  writers  of  the  sacred 
history  misunderstood  the  facts,  deeming  them  to  be  mi- 
raculous when  they  were  not;  e.  g.  when  Christ  'healed 
the  sick/  be  merely  prescribed  for  them,  as  a  kind  physi- 
cian, with  skill  aim  success ;  when  he  '  raised  the  dead,' 
he  only  restored  men  from  a  swoon  or  trance ;  when  be 
'subdued  the  storm,'  there  was  simply  a  happy  ' coinci- 
dence.'  making  a  strong  impression  npon  the  minds  or 
the  disciples;  when  he  fed  the  'Ave  thousand,' he  only 
set  au  example  of  kindness  and  benevolence  which  the 
rich  by-standers  eagerly  followed  by  opeuing  their  stores 
to  feed  the  hungry  multitude,  etc.  But  even  this  elastic 
exegesis,  when  stretched  to  its  utmost  capacity,  would 
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not -explain  every  case :  some  part*  of  the  narrative*  were 
stubbornly  unyielding,  and  new  methods  were  demanded. 
Kor  iLeu  who  had  gone  so  far,  It  was  easy  to  go  farther— 
the  text  Itself  was  not  spared :  this  passage  was  doubtful, 
that  was  corrupt,  a  third  was  spurious.  In  ehort, •  criti- 
cism/ as  this  desperate  kind  of  interprets tiou  was  called, 
was  at  lnut  able  to  make  anything,  and  lu  a  fair  way  to 
make  nothing,  oat  of  the  sacred  records.  But  still  the  ra- 
tionalist agreed  with  the  orthodox  supernatnrallst  in  ad- 
mitting that  there  was,  at  bottom,  a  oasis  of  stibstautial 
truth  Fn  the  records,  and  asserted  that  his  efforts  only 
fended  to  free  the  substantive  verity  from  the  envelop- 
ments of  fable  or  nerversion  with  which  tradltiou  had  In- 
vested it.  The  admissiou  was  a  fatal  one.  The  absurdi- 
ties to  which  the  theory  led  could  not  long  remain  unde- 
tected. It  was  soou  shown,  and  shown  effectually,  that 
this  vaunted  criticism  was  no  criticism  at  all;  that  the 
objections  which  it  offered  to  the  Gospel  history  were  as 
old  as  Porphyry,  or,  at  least,  as  the  English  Deists,  and 
had  been  refuted  again  and  again ;  that  the  errors  of  in- 
terpretation into  which  the  older  expositors  had  fallen 
might  be  avoided  without  touching  the  tmth  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  evangelists ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  there  could 
be  no  medium  between  open  infidelity  and  the  admission 
of  a  supernatural  revelation.-  Daring  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  centnry  the  conflict  was  waged  with  ardor  on 
both  sides,  but  with  increasing  energy  on  the  side  of  truth ; 
and  every  year  weakened  the  forces  of  ratioualism.  Still, 
the  theological  mind  of  Germany  was  to  a  considerable 
extent  unsettled:  its  Tboluck  and  Hengstenberg  stood 
strong  for  orthodoxy;  its  Twesten  and  Nitzsch  applied 
the  clearest  logic  to  systematic  theology;  its  Marhelneke 
and  Daub  philosophixed  religiously;  its  Bretschneider 
and  Hase  upheld  reason  as  the  judge  of  revelation :  while 
not  a  few  maintained  the  old  rationalism,  thongh  with 
less  and  less  of  conviction,  or  at  least  of  boldness. 
'  "It  was  at  this  point  that  Strauss  conceived  the  auda- 
cious Idea  of  applying  the  mythical  theory  to  the  whole 
structure  of  the  evangelical  history.  All  Germany  has 
been  more  or  less  Infected  with  the  mytho-mania  since 
the  new  school  of  archeologers  have  gone  so  deenly  into 
the  heathen  mythology.  'A  mythls  omnia  prtaorum 
homlnum  cam  historm  tnm  phlfosophia  procedit,'  says 
Heyne ;  and  Bauer  asks,  logically  enough,  •  If  the  early 
history  of  every  people  is  mythical,  why  not  the  Hebrew  r 
The  mere  application  of  this  theory  to  the  sacred  records 
was  by  no  means  original  with  Strauss :  be  himself  points 
out  a  number  of  instances  in  which  Elchhoru,  Gabler,  Va- 
ter,  etc.,  had  made  use  of  it.  His  claim  is  to  have  glveu  a 
completeness  to  the  theory,  or  rather  to  its  application, 
which  former  interpreters  had  not  dreamed  of;  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  he  has  made  no  baiting  work  of  it.  That 
Jesus  lived ;  that  he  taught  in  Jndsea ;  that  he  gathered 
disciples,  and  so  Impressed  them  with  his  life  and  teach- 
ing that  they  believed  him  to  be  the  Messiah— this  is 
nearly  the  sum  of  historical  tmth  contained  in  the  evan- 
gelists, according  to  Strauss,  Tet  be  ascribes  no  fraudu- 
lent desvjns  to  the  writers;  his  problem  is,  therefore,  to 
account  for  the  form  in  which  the  narratives  appear :  and 
this  Is  the  place  for  his  theory  to  work.  A  Messiah  was 
expected;  certain  notions  were  attached  to  the  Messianic 
character  and  office ;  aud  with  these  Christ  was  invested 
by  his  followers.  *  Such  and  snch  a  thing  must  happen  to 
the  Messiah ;  Jesus  was  the  Messiah :  therefore  such  and 
such  a  thing  must  have  happened  to  him.'  'The  expec- 
tation of  a  Messiah  had  flourished  in  Israel  long  before 
the  time  of  Christ ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  appearance  it 
had  ripened  into  foil  bloom;  not  an  indefinite  longing, 
either,  but  an  expectation  defined  by  many  prominent 
characteristics.  Moses  had  promised  (Dent,  xvlii,  16)  "a 
prophet  like  unto  himself,"  a  passage  applied,  in  Christ's 
time,  to  the  Messiah  (Acts  iii,  22;  vit,  87).  The  Messiah 
waa  to  spring  of  David's  line,  and  ascend  his  throne  as  a 
second  David  (Matt,  xxil,  42 ;  Luke  i,  32);  and  therefore  be 
was  looked  for,  In  Christ's  time,  to  be  born  in  the  little 
town  of  Bethlehem  (John  vi,  42 ;  Matt,  1i,  5).  In  the  old 
legeuds  the  most  wouderfnl  acts  and  destinies  had  been 
attributed  to  the  prophets:  could  less  be  expected  of  the 
Messiah?  Must  not  his  life  be  illustrated  by  the  most 
splendid  and  significant  Incidents  from  the  lives  of  the 
prophets  ?  Finally,  the  Measlanic  sera,  as  a  whole,  was 
expected  to  be  a  period  of  signs  aud  wonders.  The  eyes 
of  the  blind  were  to  be  opened ;  the  deaf  ears  were  to  be 
nnstopped;  the  lame  were  to  leap,  etc,  (Isa.  xxxv,  etc.). 
These  expressions,  part  of  which,  at  least,  were  purely 
figurative,  came  to  be  literally  understood  (Matt,  xi,  5; 
Luke  vii,  21  sq.) ;  and  thus,  even  before  Christ's  appear- 
ance, the  image  of  Messiah  was  continually  filling  out  with 
new  features.  And  thus  many  of  the  legends  respecting 
Jesus  had  not  to  be  newly  invented ;  they  existed  ready- 
made  in  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  people,  derived  chlefiv 
from  the  Old  Testament; and  only  needed  to  be  transferred 
to  Christ  and  adapted  to  his  character  and  teachings.' 

"These  extracts  contain  the  substance  of  Stranas's  the- 
ory ;  his  book  Is  little  more  than  an  application  of  it  to 
the  individual  parts  of  the  history  of  Christ  as  given  In 
the  evangelists.  A  few  instances  of  his  procedure  wilt 
suffice.  He  finds  the  key  to  the  miraculous  conception  In 
Matt  1,  22:  'All  this  was  done  that  It  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying,' 


etc  •  '  The  birth  of  Jesus,  it  was  said,  roast  correspond  to 
this  passage ;  and  what  was  to  be,  they  concluded,  really 
did  occur,  and  so  arose  the  myth.'  The  account  of  the 
star  of  the  Magians,  and  of  their  visit  from  the  East,  arose 
from  a  similar  application  of  Numb,  xziv,  17 ;  Psa.  Ixxii, 
10 ;  Isa.  lx,  1-6,  etc.  The  temptatiou  of  Christ  was  sug- 
gested by  the  trials  of  Job:  its  separate  features  helped 
out  by  Exod.  xxxiv,  2S;  Lev.  xvi,  8,  10;  Deut.  ix,  9,  etc. 
The  transfiguration  finds  a  starting-point  in  Exod.  xxxiv, 
29-35.    So  we  might  go  through  the  book. 

"The  appearance  or  the  work,  as  we  have  said,  produced 
a  wonderful  sensation  in  Germany ;  greater,  by  far,  than 
its  merits  would  seem  to  have  authorized.  It  was  the 
heaviest  blow  that  unbelief  had  ever  struck  against  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  the  question  was,  what  should  be  done  ?  The 
Prussian  government  was  disposed  to  utter  its  ban  against 
the  book ;  and  many  evangelical  theologtnus  deemed  this 
the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  regard  to  it.  But  Dr.  Ne~ 
ander  deprecated  such  a  procedure  as  calculated  to  give 
the  work  a  spurious  celebrity,  and  as  wearing,  at  lea*r, 
the  aspect  of  a  confession  that  It  was  unanswerable.  He 
advised  that  it  should  be  met,  not  by  authority,  but  by  ar- 
gument, believing  that  the  truth  had  nothing  to  fear  in 
such  a  conflict.  His  counsel  prevailed ;  and  the  event  has* 
shown  that  he  was  right.  Keplies  to  Strauss  poured  forth 
in  a  torrent;  the  Gospel  histories  were  subjected  to  a 
closer  criticism  than  ever ;  and  to-day  the  public  mlud  of 
Germany  is  nearer  to  an  orthodox  and  evangelical  view 
of  their  contents  than  it  has  been  for  almost  a  centnry. 

"  Besides  the  general  impulse  giveu  by  Strauss  to  the 
study  of  the  four  Gospels,  he  has  done  theology  another 
good  service.  His  book  has  eiven  a  deadly  blow  to  ra- 
tionalism properly  so  called.  Its  paltry  criticism  and  beg* 
?;arly  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  nowhere  more  ef- 
ectually  dissected  than  in  his  investigations  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  history  and  of  the  expositions  that  have 
been  given  of  It.  In  a  word,  he  has  driven  rationalism 
out  of  the  field  to  make  way  for  bis  myths;  and  Neander, 
E  her  hard,  aud  others  have  exploded  the  myths;  so  that 
nothing  remains  but  a  return  to  the  simple,  truthful  in- 
terpretations which,  in  the  main,  are  given  by  the  evan- 
gelical commentators.'* 

In  his  New  Life  of  Jesus  (authorized  translation, 
Lond.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo)  Strauss  thus  defines  his  modi- 
fied and  later  position  (p.  213):  "I  have,  mainly  in 
consequence  of  Baur's  hints,  allowed  more  room  than 
before  to  the  hypothesis  of  conscious  and  intentional 
fiction.  This  may  properly  be  called  myth  as  soon  as  it 
has  gained  belief  and  passed  into  the  legend  of  a  peo- 
ple or  a  religious  sect;  for  its  having  done  so  invariably 
shows  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  formed  by  its  author 
not  merely  upon  notions  of  his  own,  but  in  connection 
with  the  consciousness  of  a  majority."  He  therefore 
still  maintains  that  "  the  myth,  in  its  original  form,  is 
not  the  conscious  and  intentional  invention  of  an  indi- 
vidual, but  a  production  of  the  common  consciousness 
of  a  people  or  religious  circle,  which  an  individual  does 
indeed  first  enunciate,  but  which  meets  belief  for  the 
very  reason  that  such  individual  is  but  the  organ  of 
this  universal  conviction"  (p.  206) ;  and  he  proceeds  to 
explain  how  in  this  way  arose  the  account  of  the  birth 
of  Jesus  in  Bethlehem,  and  the  disappearance  of  his 
body  from  the  tomb.  Yet  he  adds, "  But  when  we  thus 
point  out  that  an  unconscious  invention  of  such  ac- 
counts was  possible  far  beyond  the  limits  within  which 
they  are  generally  considered  admissible,  we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  conscious  fiction  had  no  share  at  al| 
in  the  evangelical  formation  of  myths.  The  narratives 
of  the  fourth  Gospel  especially  are  for  the  most  part  so 
methodically  framed,  so  carried  out  into  detail,  that,  if 
they  are  not  historical,  they  can  apparently  only  be 
considered  as  conscious  and  intentional  inventions"  (p. 
208).  Accordingly  he  discards  the  Gospel  of  John  al- 
together as  being  purely  fictitious.  This  is  the  suici- 
dal act  of  the  mythical  theorists ;  for  once  brought  to 
the  alternative  of  receiving  or  rejecting  the  Gospel  rec- 
ords as  a  simple  question  of  veracify,  their  battery  is 
unmasked,  and  the  argument  becomes  one  of  bold  infi- 
delity, l'aley  has  proved,  long  ago,  that  the  N.-T. 
writers  had  no  possible  motive  or  opportunity  for  either 
self-deception  or  imposture. 

Certain  critics  before  Strauss  had  attempted  to  apply 
the  theory  of  historical  myth  us  to  the  Gospel  narrative. 
By  historical  mythus  is  meant  the  adornment  of  actual 
facts  by  the  imagination.  Strauss,  however,  went  fur- 
ther than  this,  and  adopted  what  he  calls  the  principles 
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of  philosophical  my  thus,  i.  e,  "the  expression  of  an 
idea  in  the  form  of  an  imaginary  biography."  But 
the  weak  point  in  Strauss's  system,  at  which  it  finally 
broke  down,  was  that  he  did  not  assert  the  whole  Gos- 
pel to  be  mythical;  he  admitted  certain  statements  in 
the  N.-T.  histories  as  facts.  Here,  then,  his  system 
was  as  great  a  failure  as  any  other.  The  very  aim  of 
his  method  was  to  exclude  everything  capricious  or  hy- 
pothetical ;  the  result  of  its  application  was  to  leave  the 
Held  as  much  open  to  caprice  and  hypothesis  as  before. 
Nor  does  his  eventual  denial  of  the  truthfulness  of 
John's  Gospel  mend  his  system ;  it  only  introduces  a 
fresh  element  of  discrimination  and  consequent  perplex- 
ity. Late  researches  go  much  deeper  into  the  idea  of 
the  myth  and  iu  application,  particularly  in  the  work 
of  Schelling,  Ueb.  d.  Mythen  d.  altesten  Welt  (in  Paulus, 
Memorabilien) ;  Creuzer ;  F.  Baur,  of  Tubingen,  Sym~ 
bolik  u.  Mythologie,  oder  die  Naturreligion  d.  Alter- 
thums  (Stuttg.  1824-25,  8vo);  Ottfried  Muller,  of  Got- 
tingen,  Prolegomena  zu  einer  WissenschafllichcnMytholo- 
gie  (Gotting.  1825) ;  A.  Batke,  D.  WW.  Thcol.  d.  A.  Test. 
(BerL  1835).  In  the  O.  T.  they  consider  as  mythical 
the  history  of  creation  and  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  con- 
sequent punishment,  the  flood,  the  origin  of  the  various 
nations,  and  the  election  of  the  Jewish  people,  as  well 
as  their  covenant  with  Jehovah ;  the  history  of  the  pa- 
triarchs, the  stay  in  Egypt  of  a  family  which  grew  into 
a  nation  (although,  as  shown  by  remaining  monuments, 
this  is  based  on  a  fact),  their  egress  from  Egypt,  the 
giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  forty-years'  jour- 
ney through  the  wilderness,  the  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Israelites  came  into  possession  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land.  Then  a  great  deal  in  the  following  books, 
as  also  in  the  later  history  of  the  people  and  of  the 
kings,  especially  in  the  form  as  we  find  it  in  the  Book 
of  Chronicles,  where  all  is  made  to  promote  the  priestly 
interest ;  the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  the  prophets, 
and  even  passages  in  the  latest  history  of  the  people, 
as  the  apocryphal  books,  contain  myths  concerning  the 
Maccabees.  All  through,  tradition  is  connected  with 
the  myths  which  form  an  important  element  in  these 
narratives,  and  both  arc  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Israelites  connected,  in  true  Oriental  style,  with  the 
historical  element.  These  views,  but  often  still  more 
sweeping  and  exaggerated,  were  at  that  time  advanced 
cautiously,  and  used  to  explain  many  passages  in  Script- 
ure with  some  show  of  reason ;  the  more  as,  all  line  of 
demarcation  being  destroyed  by  the  generalization  of 
some  assertions,  everything  came  to  be  measured  by  the 
same  standard.  The  absurdities  of  these  views,  and 
their  impiety,  called  into  existence  an  opposite  party 
which  rejected  the  assertion  of  any  myths  being  con- 
tained in  the  canonical  Scriptures;  and  the  views  of 
the  latter  have  gradually  prevailed  among  the  more 
candid  and  careful  even  of  German  critics.  Traces, 
however,  of  this  mvthical  thcorv  in  an  obscure  or  sub- 
dued  form  are  seen  in  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  Hist,  of 
the  Jewish  Church ;  having  evidently  come  over  from 
Ewald's  destructive  and  arbitrary  method  of  treating 
Jewish  history  in  his  Israelii.  Volk.  A  sounder  and 
soberer  criticism,  however,  has  found  means  to  restore 
the  narratives  of  both  the  O.  and  the  N.  T.  to  their 
proper  rank  as  genuine  his  ton'.     See  Rationalism. 

Mythology  (from  /it&oc,  a  tale,  and  \6yoc,  a  word) 
is,  according  to  Pococke  (India  in  Greece,  p.  2,  note), 
intended  strictly  as  a  term  synonymous  with  "inven- 
tion," having  no  historical  basis.  Yet  by  usage  the 
word  is  confined  to  fictions  made  in  the  early  periods  of 
a  people's  existence,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  their 
religious  belief,  and  generally  their  oldest  traditions,  in 
an  attractive  form.  The  tendency  to  create  myths  in 
this  way  6eems  inherent  in  every  people ;  certainly  there 
is  no  people  so  sunk  into  the  brute  as  to  be  without 
them.  And,  what  is  more  noteworthy,  the  systems  of 
mythology  have  by  no  means  ceased  to  exist  even  in 
our  own  day.  They  have  only  taken  different  shapes, 
and  have  been  more  widely  diffused.     The  name  is 


changed,  while  the  essence  remains.  In  losing  their 
character  of  celestial  reference  they  have  become  more 
earthly  and  less  splendid  and  imposing,  but  their  vital- 
ity is  as  great  as  ever.  We  might  almost  say  of  the 
gods  as  some  do  of  the  relics  of  saints  of  the  Romish 
Church,  that  the  more  they  are  divided  the  more  they 
multiply.  The  mystery  with  which  the  popular  fancy 
delights  to  envelop  them  serves  instead  of  the  immor- 
tal ambrosia  which  ministers  to  their  heavenly  life. 
"Nothing,"  says  I)e  Gubernatis,  "clings  to  the  earth 
more  closely  than  a  superstition.  A  scientific  truth  re- 
quires yean  and  sometimes  centuries  before  it  can  ob- 
tain general  acceptance.  The  ancient  myth  gives  ua 
the  germ  of  many  existing  traditions,  and  in  the  same 
manner  the  current  popular  legends  often  explain  the 
enigma  of  the  old  celestial  personifications"  (Zoological 
Mythology,  vol.  i,  Introd.). 

Myths  may  be  divided  into  several  classes.  The 
most  important  is  the  moral  and  theological  The  lat- 
ter of  these  two  is  of  course  the  more  important;  fbr  it 
is  in  the  myth  that  the  oldest  theology  of  all  non- 
Christian  nations  is  embodied.  "  Mythology,"  says  one, 
"  is  not  occupied  merely  or  mainly  with  strange  fancies 
and  marvellous  fictions,  invented  for  the  sake  of  amuse- 
ment, but  contains  the  fundamental  ideas  belonging  to 
the  moral  and  religious  nature  of  man  as  they  have  been 
embodied  by  the  imaginative  faculty  of  the  most  favor- 
ed races.  It  is  this  dominance  of  the  imagination,  so 
characteristic  of  the  early  stages  of  society,  which  gives 
to  myth  its  peculiar  dramatic  expression,  and  stamps 
the  popular  creed  of  all  nations  with  the  character  of  s 
poetry  of  nature,  of  man,  and  of  God."  Hence  arises 
the  great  importance  of  mythological  study  for  the  relig- 
ious student,  now  so  universally  recognised. 

Mythology,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  religious  my- 
thology, may  be  taken  in  a  wider  or  a  narrower  sense. 
In  its  wider  signification  it  includes  all  that  was  be- 
lieved or  might  be  affirmed  concerning  the  gods  of  any 
polytheistic  system — not  only  theology,  or  the  doctrine 
concerning  their  nature,  attributes,  and  operations,  but 
their  interferences  in  the  history  of  the  world.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  myth-producing  faculty 
exercises  itself  with  exuberance  only  under  the  poly- 
theistic form  of  religion ;  for  there  only  does  a  sufficient 
number  of  celestial  personages  exist  whose  attributes 
and  actions  may  be  clothed  in  a  historical  dress.  There 
is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  even  a  monotheistic 
people  from  exhibiting  certain  great  ideas  of  their  faith 
in  a  narrative  form,  so  as  by  prosaic  minds  to  be  taken 
for  literal  historical  facts.  The  first  of  these  divisions 
answers  to  the  doctrine  concerning  God  found  in  the 
Scriptures ;  the  other  to  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the 
events  of  the  world,  and  especially  in  Jewish  history. 
Besides  strictly  theological  myths,  there  are  physical 
myths,  that  is,  fictions  representing  the  most  striking 
appearances  and  changes  of  external  nature  in  the  form 
of  poetical  history ;  in  which  view  the  connection  of 
legends  about  giants,  chimeras,  etc.,  with  regions  mark- 
ed by  peculiar  volcanic  phenomena,  has  often  been  ob- 
served. It  is  difficult  indeed,  in  polytheistic  religions,  to 
draw  any  strict  line  between  physical  and  theological 
myths;  as  the  divinity  of  all  the  operations  of  nature 
is  the  first  postulate  of  polytheism,  and  every  physi- 
cal phenomenon  becomes  the  manifestation  of  a  god. 
Again,  though  it  may  appear  a  contradiction,  there  are 
historical  myths;  that  is,  marvellous  legends  about  per- 
sons who  may  with  probability  be  supposed  to  have 
actually  existed.  So  intermingled,  indeed,  is  fact  with 
fable  in  early  times  that  there  must  always  be  a  kind 
of  debatable  land  between  plain  theological  myth  and 
recognised  historical  fact.  The  land  is  occupied  by 
what  are  called  the  heroic  myths;  that  it,  legends  about 
heroes,  concerning  whom  it  may  often  be  doubtful 
whether  they  are  merely  a  sort  of  inferior  and  more 
human-like  gods,  or  only  men  of  more  than  ordinary 
powers  whom  the  popular  imagination  has  elevated  into 
demigods.    Schelling,  iu  his  philosophy  of  mythology, 
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use*  the  word  in  a  somewhat  broad  meaning.  He  says 
that  "  these  (divine,  or  mythological)  personalities  are 
at  the  same  time  thought  of  both  in  certain  natural  and 
in  certain  historical  relations  to  one  another.  Kronus 
is  called  a  son  of  Uranus ;  this  is  a  natural — when  he 
emasculates  and  dethrones  his  father,  this  is  a  historical) 
relation.  As,  however,  natural  relations  in  the  wider 
sense  are  historical,  this  element  is  sufficiently  indicated 
when  we  speak  of  it  as  the  historical  one"  {I Ad,  i,  p.  7). 
And  he  goes  on  to  remark  that  by  their  very  nature  the 
gods  of  heathenism  as  mythological  beings  have  a  his- 
torical character.  They  enter  into  the  world  of  events 
in  that  part  of  the  system  of  heathen  religions,  or  rather 
of  some  religions,  which  speaks  of  their  birth  and  of 
their  relations  among  themselves,  aside  from  any  man- 
ifestations to  men  or  interferences  in  human  affairs. 
But  if  we  make  a  distinction  between  the  doctrinal  part 
of  polytheism,  or  of  any  particular  religion,  as  that  of 
India  or  Greece,  and  the  historical  part  from  which  and 
from  its  cultus  the  doctrinal  part,  or  the  religions  faith, 
is  ascertained,  we  shall  not  be  far  out  of  the  way.  For 
the  doctrinal  part  we  refer  to  the  article  Polytheism. 
For  the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  however,  we  shall,  by 
way  of  preface,  proceed  to  enumerate  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  treat 
of  mythology. 

We  mention  (1)  that  the  divine  power  or  life-giving 
energy  in  nature  was  divided  up  in  heathenism  into 
many  separate  powers,  which  were  personified,  and  even 
became  to  the  heathen  mind  persons,  endowed  with  sep- 
arate wills,  desires,  and  intelligence.  (2)  These  divine 
powers,  or  gods,  cast  off  their  connection  with  the  natural 
object  out  of  which  they  grew,  so  that  the  connection  in 
the  end  was  no  longer  obvious  to  the  heathen  mind.  In 
this  way  thev  entered  into  various  relations  to  a  nation, 
a  tribe,  or  a  class  of  men ;  they  acquired  special  moral 
qualities  or  attributes  of  various  kinds;  and  thus  all 
the  interests  of  society  in  all  its  subdivisions,  all  arts 
and  employments,  everything  in  the  physical  world 
and  among  men,  was  placed  under  their  care.  (3) 
They  were  conceived  of  as  having  human  passions  and 
desires;  they  had  distinctions  of  sex— originally  be- 
cause active  causes,  as  the  sun,  were  aptly  conceived  of 
as  masculine,  and  passive,  like  the  earth,  as  feminine ; 
they  had  marriages  among  themselves,  and  as  they  as- 
sumed human  or  other  shape  at  will,  they  could  have 
connections  with  human  beings  also.  (4)  As  objects  of 
nature  originally,  and  as  many  in  number,  they  all  had 
limited  powers,  and,  while  they  were  immortal,  had  had 
a  beginning  of  their  existence.  The  theogony — He- 
siod's,  for  instance — is  a  part  of  the  cosmogony  which  in 
several  religions  of  heathenism  was  devised — somewhat 
later  than  the  rise  of  mythology — to  explain  the  origi- 
nal condition  of  the  world  and  the  way  the  gods  came 
into  existence.  As  man  comes  into  being  by  procre- 
ation, so  in  general  the  existence  of  the  gods  is  in  the 
same  wav  accounted  for.  Matter  itself  is  for  the  most 
part  conceived  of  as  eternal.  (5)  When  the  mythologi- 
cal process  was  in  full  activity,  not  only  did  powers  of 
nature  become  persons  before  the  imagination  and  faith 
of  the  polytheist,  but  moral  powers  or  causes  also,  ab- 
stract and  general  conceptions,  feelings,  and  the  like, 
were  turned  into  personified  agents,  or  even  into  per- 
sons. Thus  among  the  Greeks,  Themis,  or  justice,  Nem- 
esis, or  retribution,  the  Moirai  (shares,  allotments,  fates, 
Latin  Purees),  became  personified,  and  even  assumed 
personal  existence,  together  with  a  multitude  of  others. 
And  so  by  the  side  of  the  gods,  properly  so  called,  a  mul- 
titude of  subordinate  beings,  who  grew  out  of  such  per- 
sonifications, were  worshipped  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  formed  a  portion  of  a  very  large  class 
which  may  be  called  secondtiry  dieinities,  consisting, 
among  others,  of  representatives  of  the  life  of  smaller 
objects  in  nature,  such  as  wood,  fountain,  and  other 
nymphs  and  spirits;  or  of  daemons  attendant  on  higher 
gods,  and.  of  heroes,  or  the  spirits  of  deceased  men,  as 
also  of  demigods,  or  men  with  a  divine  father  or  moth- 


er, who  played  a  part  second  to  no  other  in  classical 
mythology.  (6)  The  mythological  age  cannot  on  ac- 
count of  our  want  of  historical  records,  have  any  exacr 
limits  assigned  to  it.  It  began  in  the  earliest  infancy 
of  nations.  We  see  the  mythological  spirit  in  the  Veda. , 
which  point  back  to  an  age  from  1500  to  2000  years  an- 
terior to  the  birth  of  Christ.  We  find  the  (J reek  my- 
thology fully  mature  in  the  age  when  the  Homeric  poems 
were  written,  and  a  rude  philosophy  working  up  its  ma- 
terials in  the  Hesiodic  poems.  Centuries  must  have 
elapsed  before  Homer,  during  which  men  looked  at  nat- 
ure and  the  world  in  this  spirit,  The  poets  collected 
the  myths  of  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  gave  to  them 
a  general  Grecian  stamp,  but  they  did  not  originally  in- 
vent them,  nor  were  the  gods  imported  from  Egypt,  the 
affirmation  of  Herodotus  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. The  end  of  this  mythologizing  spirit  is  also  in- 
definite. Some  few  historical  events  are  intermingled 
with  myths,  but  the  connection  was  later  than  the  myth. 
To  say  that  they  ceased  when  history  began  is  to  say 
no  more,  properly  speaking,  than  that  for  a  time  my- 
thology and  the  historical  spirit  were  in  conflict,  and 
that,  as  the  result,  mythology  was  looked  on  as  the 
history  of  the  past. 

So  far  as  the  actions  and  interferences  of  the  gods 
form  a  part  of  mythology,  it  was  in  no  sense  a  product 
of  imposture.  No  priests  or  poets,  or  persons  sustaining 
both  characters,  invented  it  The  poet  and  his  hearers 
had  the  same  faith,  and  their  imaginations  were  in  the 
same  mythological  condition :  they  honestly  believed  in 
the  general  doctrines  of  the  theology,  and  the  general 
system  of  divine  interference  in  the  affairs  of  men,  of 
which  they  introduced  the  particulars  into  their  poetry. 
Otherwise  they  could  have  met  with  no  responsive  chord 
in  the  souls  of  the  people;  or,  if  unbelieving  themselves, 
they  would  not  have  searched  out  and  reproduced  the 
myths  all  through  the  epic  age  and  afterwards.  It  is 
folly  to  suppose  that  the  men  of  the  myth-making  times, 
or  of  the  epic  times,  played  with  religion,  or  looked  with 
critical  eyes  on  the  fables  of  the  poets;  or,  for  a  long 
time,  were  injured  in  their  moral  sensibilities  by  the  im- 
moralities and  grossness  of  many  portions  of  the  stories 
which  were  recited  to  them  by  the  rhapsodists.  This, 
however, is  to  be  observed:  (1)  That  the  epic  poets  of 
the  Homeric  period,  and  of  the  cyclical  school  afterwards, 
must  have  felt  free  to  transform  and  work  over  and  add 
to  the  myths  which  they  received  or  gathered  as  their 
stock  in  trade.  This  is  no  more  than  Christian  believ- 
ers, such  as  Milton  or  Klopstock,  have  done,  without  the 
least  suspicion  that  they  were  practicing  a  fraud,  or  irrev- 
erently tampering  with  sacred  things.  (2)  The  logo- 
graphs  or  mythographs — the  collectors  of  mythology 
into  one  corpus,  the  translators  into  prose  of  the  epic 
sagas — these  persons  did  allow  themselves  to  make  alter- 
ations ;  they  may  have  invented  connections  between 
myths,  so  as  to  make  them  tit  into  their  framework  and 
form  one  whole;  they  may  to  some  extent  have  given 
an  improved  version  of  one  or  another  of  the  fables,  un- 
der the  conscious  or  unconscious  influence  of  a  rational- 
izing spirit  (3)  The  lyric  poets  in  making  use  of  the 
same  materials  went  a  little  further.  Pindar  is  offend- 
ed by  the  immoral  acts  imputed  to  the  gods,  and  thus 
we  see  that  a  higher  moral  standard  is  beginning  to 
cause  a  conflict  between  religious  myths  and  the  moral 
sense.  This  is  more  evident  afterwards,  and  was  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  scepticism  of  later  Greece.  We 
have  on  record  a  remarkable  story  relating  to  Stesi- 
chorus,  one  of  the  earliest  lyric  poets.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  an  ode  he  had  indulged  in  invectives  against 
Helen,  and,  as  a  retribution  for  his  evil  speaking,  lost 
his  eyesight  He  then  composed  his  Helena,  in  which 
his  version  of  her  story  was  that  she  never  went  to 
Troy,  but  her  phantom,  or  eidolon,  took  her  place ;  his 
eyesight  was  thereupon  restored.  This  furnished  to 
Euripides  the  argument  of  the  drama  of  Helena.  The 
nucleus  of  truth  here  is  that  the  poet  deserted  the  re- 
ceived fable  for  another  which  was  thought  to  be  new 
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with  him  (Stesich.  Frag,  in  Bergk,  29;  Herro.  PrttfAn 
Eurip.  Hel, ;  Bernhardy,  Gesch.  Griech,  Lit,  ii,  473).  (4) 
The  tragic  poets  indulged  in  still  greater  liberties. 
J&schylus  and  Sophocles,  being  religious  believers,  still 
respected  the  myths;  while  Euripides,  an  unbeliever, 
cared  little  for  them  except  as  materials  for  his  verse. 
(5)  In  a  still  later  age  they  were  mere  materials  for 
works  of  poetry  and  art ;  and  that  a  poet  interwove 
them  in  his  narrative  is  no  proof  that  he  received  them 
as  true.  It  must  be  observed,  also,  that  in  the  mouth 
and  recollection  of  the  people  myths  could  not  remain 
exactly  Jixed.  They  changed  from  age  to  age.  The 
spot  where  the  events  were  first  reputed  to  happen  had 
afterwards  many  competitors.  The  actors,  especially 
the  minor  actors,  varied.  The  poets  chose  what  suited 
them  best,  or  what  first  presented  itself.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that  a  more  antique  form  of  a  myth  is  sometimes 
picked  out  of  the  fragments  of  some  obscure  writer, 
or  of  some  modern  author  like  Pausanias,  who  went 
about  among  the  people,  or  had  access  to  authorities 
now  lost. 

The  main  inquiry  is,  How  did  the  myths  arise,  if 
neither  priest  nor  poet,  neither  fraud  nor  conscious  in- 
vention, was  the  source  of  the  great  mass  of  them? 
When  we  say  that  they  arose  by  the  power  of  the  im- 
agination looking  at  the  world  as  being  full  of  life,  or 
by  the  my  thologizing  process,  we  say  nothing.  When 
we  draw  analogies  from  modern  myths — as  the  story  of 
Roland,  or  the  Holy  Grail,  or  the  epic  of  Arthur  and 
his  Knights — or  trace  the  marvellous  alterations  which 
the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great  underwent  in  a  series 
of  poems  and  prose  narratives,  to  be  found  in  all  the 
languages  of  Europe  and  in  some  of  those  of  Asia,  we 
still  fall  short  of  the  explanation  (comp.  Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  i,  end).  For  in  the  first  place  there  is  in  most 
of  the  modern  myths  a  germ  offset,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  story  of  Roland;  but  the  myths  relating  to  the  gods 
had  no  intrinsical,  but  only  physical,  facts  for  their  foun- 
dation. When  we  come  to  the  myths  of  the  heroic 
times  of  Greece,  there  must  have  been  historical  events 
iu  some  shape,  perhaps  very  much  distorted,  out  of 
which  they  grew.  The  machinery  in  the  epic  stories 
founded  on  these  myths— in  other  words,  the  interven- 
tions of  the  gods— were  conformed  to  a  belief  of  an  age 
when  the  material  was  first  chosen  for  the  songs  of  the 
rhapsodists ;  but  the  difficulty  still  remains  how  the  re- 
ligious clement  of  the  myths  became  united  with  the 
rest.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  a  story  like  that  of 
rtolaud,  or  a  tradition  of  a  siege  of  Troy,  possessing 
sources  of  interest  for  the  national  mind,  should  by  and 
by  grow  in  the  multitude  of  its  details,  be  worked  over, 
be  altered  in  the  mouth  of  the  people  or  by  the  poets— 
this  is  what  happens  on  a  small  scale  every  day ;  but  it 
is  hard  to  account  for  the  turning  of  celestial  phenom- 
ena into  events  of  history.  This  does  not  happen  now. 
The  power  to  do  it  is  lost.  If,  f#r  instance,  the  passage 
of  the  sun  through  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac — a  yearly 
occurrence— becomes,  through  some  faith  of  the  ancient 
mind  and  some  power  of  the  imagination,  the  series  of 
labors  of  a  demigod  like  Hercules,  struggling  against 
monsters  on  the  earth,  and  doing  his  work  in  its  par- 
ticulars once  for  all,  we  must  say  that  there  is  no  anal- 
ogy for  this  in  the  present  state  of  the  world.  The 
world  of  physical  nature  and  the  world  of  history  are 
separated  now  by  fixed  limits.  How  in  the  mytho- 
logical age  did  a  fact  of  nature  turn  into  a  fact  of  his- 
tory ?  That  is  the  great  difficulty  which  we  encounter 
while  speculating  on  mythology,  and  it  meets  us  in  all 
the  fables  concerning  the  gods  of  such  a  nation  as  Greece, 
India,  or  ancient  Germany.  Mythology  must  continue 
a  mystery  until  this  is  explained. 

Iu  attempting  a  solution  of  a  part  of  this  problem,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  conception  of  the  gods  already 
spoken  of,  and  the  sway  of  the  imagination  looking  out 
on  the  life  of  the  world,  and  conceiving  of  it  as  directly 
originated  by  superhuman  spiritual  causes,  and  not  as 
yet  recognising,  to  the  degree  that  we  do,  the  control 


of  secondary,  physical  laws.  Take  a  single  instance, 
that  of  Apollo.  We  assume  here  that  Apollo  was  at 
first  a  sun -god;  this,  although  no  traces  of  such  an 
identification  appear  in  the  poets  before  J£schylus,  and 
although  it  has  been  denied  by  some  writers  on  my- 
thology (as  by  Voss,  Mythol,  Briefe,  ii,  378  sq.),  is  now 
admitted  by  the  later  and  best  scholars,  in  whose  hands 
the  Greek  religion  has  been  cleared  of  many  of  its  diffi- 
culties (as,  e.  g.,  Creuzer,  Welcker,  Preller,  and  others). 
And  it  was  the  sun-god  with  a  personality  after  the 
fashion  of  men,  although  the  sun,  Helios,  still  retained 
a  place — a  subordinate  place — in  Greek  worship,  just  as 
Dcmeter,  the  earth-goddess,  entered  into  the  events  of 
the  world  by  the  side  of  Gsea,  earth,  whose  action  was 
nearly  confined  to  the  myths  of  the  cosmogony.  The 
sun  was  thought  to  produce  pestilence  through  the  ex- 
cessive heats  of  summer  and  autumn.  Apollo  there- 
fore was  conceived  of  as  originating  pestilential  disease. 
The  sun's  rays  are  naturally  thought  of  as  darted  forth 
from  the  body  of  the  sun  itself.  Apollo  now  became  an 
archer,  the  god  of  the  silver-bow ;  and  when  at  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  Iliad  evil  disease  was  sent  through  the 
army  before  Troy,  it  was  because  Apollo  was  angry  at 
the  treatment  which  his  priest,  Chryses,  met  with  from 
Agamemnon.  Here  we  have  moral  ideas,  the  god's 
protection  of  an  injured  suppliant,  and  relations  which 
only  a  personal  existence  could  assume.  The  god  came 
down  from  Olympus — where  wc  have  a  society  of  the 
upper  gods  under  Zeus — he  shot  his  arrow  into  the 
army,  the  mules  and  dogs  first,  then  the  men,  were 
smitten  and  died.  But  this  sun-god  has  human  feel- 
ings and  can  be  propitiated ;  he  can  turn  away  his  darts 
and  heal  disease.  Perhaps  here,  too,  a  physical  phe- 
nomenon may  explain  the  attribute,  that  as  the  sun 
generates  pestilence  when  there  is  an  undue  amount  of 
moisture  and  heat,  so  his  tempered  rays  bring  health. 
However  this  may  be,  the  author  of  pestilence  became 
the  arrester  of  it ;  he  is  called  Hekaergos,  the  driver  oj/| 
and  in  the  Doric  dialect  Apellon,  the  averter,  which  in 
common  Greek  became  Apollon.  As  an  averter,  he  is 
the  curer  of  disease  —  Paeon  or  Paean,  the  healer.  His 
connection  with  music  and  poetry  is  more  accidental ; 
and  his  relations  to  political  and  social  life  (which  were 
so  important  that  he  became  the  leading  divinity  of 
Greece)  must  be  explained  on  historical  grounds.  His 
name,  Phabus,  the  bright  or  pure,  brings  him  again 
into  connection  with  the  sun  and  with  purifying  rites. 
He  was  a  source  of  inspiration  as  well  at  Delphi  as  to 
others  besides  the  priestess  of  the  oracle — for  instance,  to 
the  Sibyls.  All  this,  however,  does  not  reach  the  diffi- 
culty. It  is  quite  conceivable  that  mythological  divin- 
ities should  thus  arise,  as  well  as  that  events  which  are 
of  common  occurrence  shoidd  be  attributed  to  a  special 
god.  But  go  beyond  such  events,  and  you  get  into 
deeper  water.  Take  the  story  of  Niobe,  for  instance, 
and  its  explanation  by  two  of  the  principal  mythologcrs, 
Welcker  (Or.  Gutter,  iii)  and  Preller  (Gr.  Mythol.  ii, 
283).  Omitting  details,  Niobe,  daughter  of  Tantalus, 
the  mother  of  many  children,  exalted  herself  against 
Leto  (Latona)  because  she  had  given  birth  to  two  chil- 
dren only,  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Accordingly  the  angry 
god  avenged  his  mother;  the  children  of  Niobe  were 
shot  down,  and  she  wasted  away  in  grief.  She  was 
turned  into  stone,  and  her  stone  image  was  shown  on 
Mount  Sipylus,  not  far  from  Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor. 
This  is  an  Asiatic  myth,  naturalized  in  Greece  proper, 
and  it  signifies  the  decay  of  the  products  of  the  earth. 
Niobe  is  Rhea,  the  earth-mother,  whose  multitude  of 
offspring,  bom  in  spring,  are  withered  by  the  god  of 
light  in  autumn ;  or,  as  Welcker  explains  it,  the  new 
or  renewed  nature  (Niobe  being  from  the  root  denoting 
new),  losing  her  children  by  the  solar  heat,  mourns  for 
them  like  Rachel.  What  renders  this  fable  very  re- 
markable is  the  stone  on  Mount  Sipylus,  which  many 
travellers  describe  (comp.  Hamilton,  Asia  Minor,  i,  49, 
50)  as  having  the  resemblance  of  an  image.  Now, 
whether  these  or  other  explanations  deserve  the  prefer- 
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ence,  we  have  an  annually  recurring  event  tamed  into 
a  historical  and  personal  event  that  happened  once  for 
all.  Here  the  difficulty  comes  up  again,  and  is  coming 
up  contiuually.  The  myth  of  Cybele  and  Attis,  that  of 
Adonis  or  Thammuz,  that  of  Osiris,  in  the  same  way 
probably  arose  out  of  annually  recurring  physical  phe- 
nomena, and  yet  they  stood  before  the  ancient  mind  as 
individual  events  that  did  not  repeat  themselves.  In 
these  myths  dead  gods  represent  the  annual  decay  of 
life  in  nature.  And  so  with  much  more  certainty  can 
we  interpret  the  rape  of  Proserpine  in  a  physical  way. 
She  is  snatched  by  the  underground  king — Hades,  or  the 
invisible  one— and  carried  to  his  abode  within  the  earth 
to  be  his  wife.  Here  the  myth  takes  the  form  of  a 
stealing  of  a  bride,  which  can  be  traced  in  Greece,  and 
even  now  is  found  in  the  practice  of  many  tribes.  In 
consequence  of  the  protests  and  grief  of  Demeter,  it  was 
arranged  that  she  should  be  on  earth  with  her  mother 
two  thirds  of  the  year,  and  one  third  below  with  her 
husband,  Hades.  This  threefold  division  clearly  points 
to  the  division  of  the  season  in  the  early  times  of  Greece 
into  spring,  summer,  and  winter  (literally,  earf  early 
time;  theros,  hot  time;  and  cheima,  either  snow-time, 
from  a  root  extant  in  Sanscrit,  or  pouring-time,  rainy 
time,  from  Greek  giitf)*  Thus  the  principle  of  vege- 
tative life  manifests  itself  in  spring  and  summer  only. 
This  myth  is  the  most  important  one  that  the  Greeks 
had,  as  it  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  worship  and 
mysteries  at  Kleusis.  We  have  explained  it  in  its  main 
features  to  our  satisfaction ;  but,  supposing  that  we  have 
been  successful,  the  conversion  of  a  recurring  physical 
phenomenon  into  a  historical  event  which  appears  in 
it  we  find  bard  to  explaiu.  We  may  say  the  gods  be- 
came persons :  their  attributes,  before  physical,  are  now 
personal  attributes;  what  they  do  must  have  a  histori- 
cal quality,  must  be  like  human  actions ;  so  that  if  any- 
thing physical  was  attributed  to  them  before,  it  would 
be  incongruous  with  their  new  personal,  non-physical 
nature.  But  still  this  turning-point  is  dark  to  us,  be- 
cause we  are  other  men  than  those  of  the  mythological 
period ;  we  have  no  longer  the  mythological  faculty  in 
its  full  exercise— nay,  it  is  all  but  dead.  The  anthro- 
pomorphic tendency — which  men  cannot  escape  from 
in  speaking  of  the  God  of  the  Scriptures  whenever  they 
are  exalted  in  their  feelings — aided  the  mythological 
process,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  express  an  object  of 
worship  in  human  form.  But  this  pertains  rather  to 
the  article  Polythkism,  where  it  will  be  spoken  of  more 
at  length. 

Not  all  nations  are  equally  mythological,  and  some 
which  have  historical  myths  to  show  are  not  rich  at  all 
iu  religious  myths.  The  Aryan  race  had  in  most  of  its 
divisions,  as  among  the  Hindus,  the  Greeks,  the  Ger- 
mans and  Northmen,  and  the  Slavonians,  a  great  rich- 
ness of  conception  and  imagination  in  this  respect ;  but 
to  none  was  it  given  as  to  the  Greeks  to  stamp  the  im- 
press of  beauty  on  their  mythology,  so  that  their  art 
and  poetry,  although  built  on  mythology,  still  charms 
the  Christian  world.  The  Romans  were  poor  in  the 
number  of  their  religious  myths,  for  which  the  reason 
may  be  that  they  were  formal  and  conscientiously 
scrupulous  in  their  worship  rather  than  free  and  gay ; 
or  possibly  their  myths  may  have  been  driven  into  ob- 
livion by  early  culture  derived  from  Greece.  The  She- 
mi  tic  nations  and  Egypt  had  also  a  poor  mythology, 
copious  as  the  pantheon  of  the  last  mentioned  was. 
It  is  said  that  the  myth  of  Isis,  Osiris,  and  Typhon  was 
their  only  one.  Thus  it  must  either  have  expelled  others 
from  circulation,  or  none  ever  existed.  Probably  there 
were  other  myths  in  remote  times.  The  Persian  re- 
ligion was  of  Aryan  origin,  although  in  centring  all 
interest  on  the  lasting  strife  between  Ormusd  and  Ab- 
riman  it  seems  to  have  somewhat  chilled  the  mvth- 

m 

making  power.  Its  pantheon  of  inferior  gods  or  dae- 
mons was  copious  enough,  but  the  grand  moral  idea 
swallowed  up  every  other.  Their  myth-making  faculty 
is  exercised  in  their  cosmogony  and  escbatology,  but 


concerns  itself  little  with  special  historical  relations  be- 
tween man  and  the  divinities.  The  primitive  tribes  of 
this  continent  were  far  from  wanting  in  this  power,  al- 
though the  forms  of  their  myths  arc  like  the  imaginings 
of  children.  All  this  shows  that  mankind  are  much  the 
same  iu  all  races,  that  resemblances  do  not  necessarily 
prove  one  or  another  race  to  have  been  the  borrower, 
and  that  the  religions  of  nature,  man  being  what  he  is, 
have  a  necessary  existence.  Again,  the  myths  of  a  re- 
ligious character,  iu  which  the  gods  enter  into  human 
history,  show  a  craving  on  the  part  of  man  for  inter- 
course with  the  gods.  It  was  no  strange  thing  that 
myths  should  arise  where  there  was  no  revelation,  or 
where  a  primitive  revelation  had  been  lost;  it  was 
equally  not  strange  that  a  real  revelation  should  take . 
the  historical  form. 

There  are  certain  myths  which  narrate  the  origin  of 
the  world  and  the  births  of  the  gods.  These  cosmo- 
gonical  and  theogonical  narratives  are  found  alike  among 
the  Indians  of  this  continent,  among  the  Greeks,  the 
Syrians,  in  the  Teutonic  race,  and  elsewhere.  These  of 
course  can  be,  in  great  part,  nothing  else  than  early 
human  speculations  put  into  a  religious  mythic  shape. 
They  are  the  rude,  childish  philosophy  of  early  men,  who 
try  to  solve  the  riddles  presented  to  human  reflection 
without  knowledge  of  law  and  of  the  world.  We  be- 
lieve we  may  affirm  it  to  be  a  general  truth  that  no 
natural  religion  conceives  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing, 
and  to  a  great  extent  the  gods  had  no  eternal  existence. 
There  was,  then,  a  necessity  of  a  primitive  form  or  stuff 
out  of  which  the  life  and  thought  of  the  world  was 
evolved.  In  the  Greek  speculation  on  the  first  origin 
of  things,  the  rudest  shape  of  matter  was  the  first,  and 
the  progress  was  towards  the  more  perfect,  until  their 
thought  reached  the  present  condition  of  things.  In 
Hesiod's  theogony  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  true 
personalities  and  allegorical  ideas,  but  a  connection  of 
one  with  another,  a  birth  or  evolution,  runs  through  all 
except  the  first.  Chaos  came  to  be  (iykvtra)\  then 
the  broad-breasted  Earth,  and  Tartarus  in  the  dark  re- 
cess of  spacious  Earth,  and  Eros  (most  beautiful  among 
the  immortal  gods).  From  Chaos  Erebus  and  Night 
were  born  (lyivovro) ;  from  Night  J£ther  and  Da}7,  the 
progeny  of  Night  and  Erebus.  Earth  first  bare  starry 
Uranus  to  cover  her  over  on  every  side,  with  the  Hills 
and  the  Pontus,  without  sexual  love ;  then  to  Uranus 
she  bore  many  children — the  Titans,  among  whom  was 
Kronos  (Saturn),  the  Cyclops,  and  the  hundred-handed 
ones.  Uranus  hid  his  children,  as  they  were  born,  in  a 
cavern  below  the  earth,  but  Kronus  mutilated  him  with 
the  advice  of  Goa,  and  reigned  in  bis  stead.  From 
Kronus  and  Rhea  a  new  class  of  gods  were  born,  whom 
the  god  swallowed,  lest  any  of  them  should  seize  his 
throne,  which  Uranus  and  Ga»  forewarned  him  of  as 
being  his  destiny.  When,  however,  Zeus  was  born,  he 
was  privily  conveyed  away,  and  a  stone  wrapped  up 
in  an  infant's  clothing  was  swallowed  in  his  stead  by 
Kronus.  These  children,  with  the  stone,  Kronus  was 
made  to  disgorge,  and  Zeus,  overcoming  his  father  and 
his  Titans,  took  the  throne.  In  this  strange  medley, 
where  allegorical  beings  and  such  as  never  received 
divine  honors  are  put  among  the  gods,  we  find  the  Ti- 
tans playing  a  great  part,  who  can  have  had  no  venera- 
tion as  gods  in  the  earliest  Greek  religion.  We  find 
also  three  dynasties:  Uranus  and  (rfca,  Kronus  and 
Rhea,  and  Zeus  with  Hera.  Schelling,  following  an 
earlier  writer,  supposes  this  to  be  a  tradition  of  three 
successive  forms  of  worship,  the  first  and  second  of  which 
were  dualistic  But  there  is  no  evidence  within  the 
Greek  records  worth  anything  going  to  show  that  Ura- 
nus was  ever  an  object  of  worship.  It  is  probable  that 
the  word  itself  is  connected  with  Varuna,  a  highly 
honored  Aryan  divinity  of  the  Vedic  times.  The  prev- 
alence, however,  of  such  a  worship  in  Greece,  or  of  a 
worship  of  Kronus  (i.  e.  cither  of  time  personified,  or  of  a 
divinity  corresponding  in  part  with  the  Roman  Satur- 
nus,  and  having  also  some  Phoenician  characteristics 
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drawn  from  Moloch),  prior  to  that  of  Teas,  cannot  be  I 
made  oat.  Nor  is  there  any  proof  that  the  Greeks  held 
to  a  dualism  something  like  that  of  the  Chinese.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Vedic  gods,  worshipped  seven  or  eight 
centuries  before  Hcsiod,  show  that  in  that  early  age  a 
polytheism  had  already  been  evolved.  As  was  said 
once  before,  the  whole  theogony  shows  a  philosopher 
with  his  materials  before  him,  using  the  cement  of  his 
own  reflections  to  unite  them  together  in  one  structure. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  one  man  did  all  this,  but 
that  it  was  not  popular  tradition.  This  was  necessarily 
so,  for  the  popular  mind  knew  nothing  of  a  cosmogony. 
It  had  no  facts  to  work  upon,  as  it  had  in  the  formation 
of  the  religions  of  nature  as  she  appears  in  the  present 
order  of  things.  We  might  go  on  and  speak  of  the 
cosmogonies  of  other  nations,  but  the  Greek  system — 
the  clearest  of  all — will  show,  we  think,  that  the  part 
of  mythology  in  which  this  is  treated  of  is  neither  pop- 
ular nor  of  the  very  earliest  origin. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  inquiry  whether  any  prime- 
val traditions  of  mankind,  facts  pertaining  to  the  gen- 
eral history  of  man  and  of  the  world,  have  mingled  with 
the  mythologies  of  heathenism.  On  the  one  hand,  if 
there  is  a  tradition  of  a  great  fact  appearing  with 
marked  variations  in  different  countries,  and  perhaps 
assuming  a  local  character,  the  universality  is  a  proof 
of  common  origin,  notwithstanding  the  variations;  and 
the  presumption  is  against  its  being  propagated  from 
one  part  of  the  world  to  another,  since  all  things  else  in 
mythology  seem  confined  to  a  particular  race  or  conti- 
nent. On  the  other  hand,  if  a  myth  contains  an  expla- 
nation of  some  interior  conviction  of  human  nature,  as 
the  sense  of  evil,  or  of  a  lapse  of  man  from  a  better 
state,  this  may  be  explained  on  psychological  grounds. 
To  begin  with  the  last  kind  of  myths,  the  tradition  of  a 
former  golden  age  can  easily  be  accounted  for  on  the 
principle  that  memory  blots  out  what  is  evil  in  the  past, 
and  at  its  time  hard  to  bear,  so  that  the  age  of  our  fa- 
thers, our  youth  when  we  arc  old,  the  early  history  of  a 
nation,  are  surrounded  with  a  golden  halo.  As  to  tra- 
ditions of  a  lapse,  a  departure  from  the  idea  of  man, 
they  are  found  in  a  number  of  mythologies,  but  they 
may  all  be  the  product  of  reflection.  Let  us  take  the 
Prometheus  myth  for  a  sample,  as  it  appears  in  Ilesiod. 
Omitting  some  of  the  details,  we  find  that  Prometheus 
— surnamed  from  his  forethought,  as  bis  brother  Epi- 
metheus  was  from  thinking  after  he  acted — tried  to 
cheat  Zeus  in  respect  to  the  offering  of  a  victim.  In 
revenge,  Zeus  would  not  let  men  have  fire.  Promethe- 
us, however,  who  is  really  a  fire-genius  or  dtemon,  stole 
it  out  of  heaven,  carrying  it  in  a  hollow  stalk,  and  thus 
again  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  god.  The  latter  bound 
Prometheus  in  chains  to  a  rock,  and  tormented  him  by 
sending  an  eagle  to  devour  his  liver,  which  grew  daily 
as  fast  as  it  was  eaten,  until  Hercules  killed  the  bird 
and  set  the  victim  free.  As  a  punishment  to  mankind 
for  receiving  the  fire,  a  woman  was  fashioned,  endowed 
with  various  gifts  by  the  gods,  and  sent  to  Kpimetbeus. 
She  brought  with  her  as  a  kind  of  outfit  a  jar  or  cask, 
such  as  was  used  in  housekeeping.  Epimetheus  was 
not  wise  enough  to  adopt  the  advice  of  his  brother  to 
reject  the  gift.  The  woman  opened  the  jar,  which  was 
full  of  pains  and  death-bringing  diseases,  unknown  be- 
fore, and  in  consequence  of  this  act  they  were  scattered 
abroad.  Only  Hope  stayed  within  the  jar's  cover.  To 
this  we  add  from  the  Prometheus  Bound  of  iEschylus 
the  striking  trait  that  a  condition  of  the  prisoner's  de- 
liverance was  that  some  god  should  suffer  in  his  place 
(Hesiod,  Theag.  507-516 ;  Op.  48-104 ;  iEschylus,  Prom. 
1027).  There  is  no  objection  against  finding  a  tradi- 
tion of  a  fall  in  this  myth  arising  from  the  fact  that 
a  state  of  misery,  and  not  one  of  sin,  is  contemplated. 
That  is  just  the  difference  between  heathenism  and  rev- 
elation, that  the  former,  although  conscious  of  evil,  yet 
finds  it  hard  to  come  up  to  the  idea  of  sin.  The  resem- 
blances between  this  fable  and  the  third  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis are  plain  enough.    Prometheus,  the  fire-bringer, 


the  introducer  of  the  arts  into  the  world,  may  stand  for 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  Pandora  may  stand  for  Eve. 
11  Our  woe"  came  by  a  woman  in  both  narratives.  But 
the  differences  are  still  greater.  There  is  in  the  fable 
no  temptation  of  man  to  evil;  he  is  quite  passive,  and 
the  craft  of  his  benefactor  is  the  cause  of  his  calamity. 
Woman  does  not  lead  him  into  sin,  but  is  contrived  ex- 
pressly for  his  suffering.  And,  what  adds  to  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  myth  in  its  present  form,  the  race  of 
man  was  made,  and  had  offered  religious  homage  to  the 
gods,  before  Pandora  spread  maladies  over  the  world. 
It  was  no  progenitor  who  entailed  evil  on  his  posterity, 
but  the  god  sent  evil  on  a  race  already  spread  over  the 
earth.  We  are  disposed,  therefore,  to  regard  the  story 
as  a  Greek  invention,  rather  than  as  a  distorted  tradi- 
tion of  the  primeval  times.  When  the  more  recent 
form  of  the  mvth  makes  it  the  condition  of  the  libera- 
tion  of  Prometheus  that  a  god  shall  take  his  place  of 
suffering,  some  have  found  in  this  particular  an  adum- 
bration of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  vicarious  suffering; 
but  to  admit  this  would  be  to  admit  that  heathen  myths 
make  as  near  an  approach  to  the  highest  truths  of  the 
Gospel  as  is  made  by  the  Old  Testament  itself. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  myths  that  have 
to  do  with  the  great  fact  of  the  flood,  which  no  local 
phenomena,  happening  here  and  there  over  the  world, 
can  account  for,  and  which  could  not  be  originated  by 
the  reflecting  or  observing  mind.  Traditions  of  a  flood 
are  very  numerous,  and  confined  to  no  one  or  two  races. 
According  to  a  remark  of  Bunsen  (in  his  Christianity 
and  Mankind,  iv,  121),  they  are  not  to  be  met  with  in 
the  myths  of  the  Turanian  or  Hamitic  races ;  the  tribes 
of  Africa  have  retained  but  slender  traces  of  a  flood  at 
the  best;  but  in  China,  Hindostan,  Persia,  Greece.  Bab- 
ylon, in  the  Edda,  and  through  the  tribes  of  North  and 
South  America,  they  present  themselves  to  us  as  a  part 
of  the  mythologies.  In  many  local  traditions  it  is  the 
land  of  the  tribe  which  is  visited  with  a  deluge,  but 
this  is  no  objection  against  their  common  origin.  la 
Greece  there  were  fables  of  three  deluges,  one  of  which, 
Deucalion's,  was  in  Thessaly,  that  of  Ogygcs  in  Boeotia 
or  Attica,  and  one  was  localized  in  the  island  of  Samo- 
thrace.  Pindar's  simple  story  makes  mention  of  the 
water  overwhelming  the  earth,  of  its  being  forced  back 
by  the  wisdom  of  Zeus,  and  then  of  Deucalion  and  Pyr- 
rha coming  down  from  Mount  Parnassus  to  their  home 
at  Locrian  Opus,  where  they  had  a  posterity  of  stones. 
The  destruction  of  the  men  of  the  iron  age,  the  building 
of  an  ark  by  Deucalion  at  the  suggestion  of  Prometheus, 
the  copious  rains  bringing- on  a  flood,  the  death  of  all 
men  but  a  few  who  fled  to  the  highest  mountains,  the 
floating  of  the  ark  nine  days  and  nights  until  it  struck 
on  Parnassus,  are  particulars  given  by  mythographers 
and  later  poets.  The  renewal  of  the  human  race  by 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  throwing  stones  behind  their 
backs  is  a  play  of  words  between  Xaoc,  people,  and  Xaorc, 
stone,  as  Max  Muller  and  others  remark.  This  myth 
seems  to  have  been  known  to  Hesiod ;  and  Deucalion  is 
engrafted  into  the  genealogies  of  the  Hellenic  race.  It 
is  possible  that  some  story  imported  from  foreign  parts 
was  its  foundation.  Across  the  Atlantic,  in  a  widely 
different  race,  we  find  a  tradition  which  repeats  the 
story  of  the  renewal  of  men  in  the  time  of  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha.  The  Caribbean  tribe  of  the  Tamanakas, 
on  the  Orinoco,  say  that  a  man  and  a  woman,  the  only 
persons  saved  in  a  deluge,  threw  the  fruit  of  the  Mau- 
ritia-palm  over  their  heads,  and  thus  created  a  new  race 
(J.  G.  MtUler,  Amer.  Urrelig.  p.  229,  and  Humboldt 
there  cited).  We  have  only  room  to  refer  to  two  other 
traditions  of  a  flood.  One  is  that  of  India,  which  first 
appears  in  the  Mahabharata,  as  an  episode  which  Bopp 
has  translated  (Berlin,  1829).  In  this  myth  Menus,  a 
rigidly  ascetic  prince,  was  on  the  bank  of  the  Wirini, 
when  a  small  fish  called  for  his  protection  against  larger 
ones,  and  was  put  by  him  into  a  dish.  The  fish  out- 
grew the  vessel,  was  then  removed  into  a  lake,  then, 
again  outgrowing  its  dwelling,  into  the  Ganges,  and 
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from  the  Ganges  into  the  ocean.  As  it  entered  the 
ocean  it  told  Manns  that  a  great  deluge  was  at  hand, 
that  he  must  build  a  ship  with  sails,  go  into  it  with  the 
seven  wise  men,  and  provide  himself  with  all  the  seeds 
known  to  the  Brahmins.  The  fish  promised  to  appear 
with  a  horn,  to  which  Mantis  should  tie  his  vessel,  and 
so  pass  over  the  waters  in  safety.  Many  years  the  fish 
towed  the  ship  of  Manus  over  the  fulness  of  waters.  At 
length  he  gave  orders  to  bind  the  ship  to  the  highest 
point  of  Himavan  (the  Himalayas),  which  is  called, 
ssys  the  poet,  "ship-fastening,"  Naubandhanam,  until 
this  day.  Then  the  fish  said  to  Manus, "  I  am  the  lord 
of  creatures,  even  Brahma;  higher  than  me  there  is 
nothing."  And  he  bade  him  renew  the  race  of  created 
things  and  the  worlds,  which  by  means  of  strict  penance 
he  was  to  accomplish.  The  deluge  of  Xisuthrus,  which 
seems  half  borrowed  from  the  narrative  in  the  Script- 
ures, is  reported  by  Berosus,  who  was  born  under  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Xisuthrus,  king  of  Babylon,  was 
warned  by  Saturn  (Bel)  that  a  flood  would  come  upon 
the  earth  in  which  all  men  would  perish,  and  was  or- 
dered to  conceal  bis  books  in  one  of  the  cities  called 
Heliopolis,  and  to  build  a  vessel  into  which  he  could  go 
with  his  relations  and  friends,  with  birds,  beasts,  and 
quadrupeds,  together  with  all  necessary  food.  When 
the  flood  was  abating  he  repeated  the  experiment  of 
Noah,  sendiug  out  birds,  which  twice  returned,  but  the 
third  time  went  their  way.  He  now  broke  a  hole  in 
the  vessel,  and  disappeared,  being  translated  among  the 
gods,  with  his  wife,  his  son,  and  the  ark-builder.  Frag- 
ments of  that  vessel,  Berosus  is  made  to  say,  are  still  to 
be  seen  on  a  mountain  in  Armenia.  The  same  story 
was  known  to  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  a  friend  of  Herod 
the  Great.  Josephus  {Ant.  i,  3,  6),  who  mentions  this, 
says  that  all  who  have  recorded  the  history  of  barba- 
rian nations  have  mentioned  the  deluge  and  the  ark. 
The  story  which  made  the  Armenian  mountains  the 
landing-place  from  the  ark  seems  to  have  circulated  in 
that  country  before  it  received  Christianity  (comp. 
Wiseman's  Lect.  p.  290,  Amer.  ed.  of  1837).  To  this 
Babylonian  flood  myth  can  now  be  added  an  Assyrian 
one,  discovered  by  George  Smith,  the  decipherer  of  cu- 
neiform records,  who  published  two  or  three  years  since 
the  life  of  Assurbanipal,  one  of  the  last  Assyrian  kings, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Manasseh,  from  the  clay  tablets 
recording  his  reign,  and  has  since  found  new  tablets 
made  for  the  same  king,  on  which  the  myth  referred  to 
is  narrated.  It  is  far  more  mythological  than  the  Bab- 
ylonian tradition,  and  seems  to  be  of  later  origin,  but 
does  not  materially  differ  from  the  earlier  known  ac- 
count, while  the  name  of  the  ark-builder,  which  is  Sisit, 
is  evidently  identical  with  Xisuthrus.  It  is  worthy  of 
mention  that  M.  Lenormant,  in  a  memoir  on  this  newly- 
found  Assyrian  myth,  with  some  plausibility,  shows  how 
the  story  passed  from  Assyria  into  India,  and  was  not 
indigenous  in  the  latter  country.  We  might  strengthen 
our  position  by  the  aid  of  other  similar  myths,  but  for 
this  we  have  no  space.  What  but  a  tradition  of  a  great 
fact  can  have  led  men  all  over  the  world  to  have  a  com- 
mon story  of  a  deluge  inwoven  in  their  mythology,  the 
very  variations  of  which — and  they  are  Very  great — 
point  to  a  great  antiquity  of  the  story,  as  well  as  to  its 
independent  working  up?  We  close  the  subject  with 
some  remarks  of  Prof.  Welcker's  (GriecJu  GotterL  i,  770) 
on  the  Greek  myths  relating  to  the  flood.  These,  he 
says,  were  not  inferences  from  observations  of  their  own. 
"  Only  a  great  event,  a  covering  of  the  earth  with  water 
over  wide  regions,  was  sufficient  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  human  memory,  and  to  produce  a  story  formed 
with  such  beautiful  simplicity,  and  spread  so  widely 
among  the  original  nations  of  Asia."     See  Delugb. 

Nothing  remains,  according  to  our  plan,  but  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  explanations  of  the  myths  of  heathen- 
dom, especially  by  the  ancients.  Great  difficulties  and 
uncertainties  attend  such  explanations,  because  in  very 
many  cases  the  myths  are  not  homogeneous,  and  be- 
cause the  minds  that  created  them  were  in  a  condition 


unlike  our  own.  To  the  Greeks  especially  this  was  a 
subject  of  deep  interest,  and  a  number  of  solutions  were 
offered;  most  of  which  were  unsuccessful,  because  the 
Greeks  of  a  historic  and  philosophic  age  could  not  com- 
prehend their  owu  remote  ancestors.  The  spirit  to  at- 
tempt such  solutions  began  perhaps  in  scepticism,  and 
especially  in  moral  revolt  from  the  low  conceptions  of 
the  mythology.  Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the  early 
Eleatic  school,  more  than  Ave  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  says,  in  an  extant  fragment  of  a  poem,  that 
"Homer  and  Hesiod  ascribed  everything  to  the  gods 
that  was  shameful  and  blamable  among  men,  as  to  steal, 
commit  adultery,  and  deceive  one  another;"  and,  in  an- 
other place,  that "  those  who  say  the  gods  are  bom  are 
equally  impious  with  those  who  say  that  they  die," 
He  also  inveighed  against  the  anthropomorphisms  of 
mythology,  and  rejected  a  plurality  of  gods  (comp.  Nft- 
gelsbacb,  Potthom.  TheoL  p.  428).  Such  utterances  so 
early  could  not  but  meet  with  responses.  The  race  was 
not  ready  to  give  up  its  faith  in  the  only  divinities 
known  to  it ;  some  compromise  was  therefore  necessary ; 
and  even  the  sceptics  felt  themselves  bound  to  account 
for  the  series  of  events  in  the  mythological  times,  and 
for  the  belief  in  the  gods  itself.  One  of  the  explana- 
tions was  the  historical.  Thus  Hecatsus  of  Miletus 
(about  B.C.  620)  taught  that  the  myth  of  Cerberus 
owed  its  origin  to  a  poisonous  snake  lying  by  the  great 
cavern  of  Taenarum,  in  Southern  Laconia,  which  was 
accounted  an  opening  into  the  subterranean  world.  He- 
rodorus  of  Heraclea  turned  Atlas  into  an  astrologer  and 
Prometheus  into  a  Scythian  king,  who  was  troubled  by 
a  river  gnawing  away,  so  to  speak,  the  fat  of  his  land 
by  its  floods,  but  was  freed  from  the  plague  by  Hercules 
changing  the  course  of  the  stream.  The  river  was  called 
the  Ae*tus,  or  eagle  river,  whence  the  fable  of  the  eagle 
consuming  the  liver  of  Prometheus  (see  Lobeck,  Agta- 
oph.  ii,  987  sq.).  So  Herodotus  mentions  a  version  of 
the  story  of  fo,  which  made  her  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Argos,  whereas  modern  students  of  mythology 
regard  her  as  one  of  the  forms  of  the  moon-goddess. 
This  method  reminds  us  of  the  older  rationalists— Pau- 
lus,  for  instance— who  nibbled  at  the  supernatural  with- 
out daring  to  deny  it,  and  are  now  deservedly  almost 
forgotten.  The  gods  themselves,  however,  were  not  as 
yet  explained  away. 

A  new  form  of  the  historical  interpretation  appeared 
in  the  8d  century  B.C,  which  is  called,  after  the  name 
of  its  founder,  Euemerus  (Euhemerus,  Evemerus),  a  Si- 
cilian Greek  of  Messene,  who  enjoyed  the  acquaintance 
of  Cassander  (ob.  296  B.C.).  This  man  published  a 
book  called  Sacred  Record*,  which  claimed  to  give  au- 
thentic accounts  of  Zeus  and  other  gods,  drawn  from 
sacred  titles  and  inscriptions  found  in  the  most  ancient 
temples,  and  especially  in  one  of  Zeus  Triphylius,  on  an 
Indian  island  called  Panchssa.  His  theory  was  that 
the  gods  were  deceased  men  deified :  "  Great  personages 
in  the  confusions  of  uncivilized  life,  being  desirous  of 
obtaining  from  the  common  mass  of  men  greater  admira- 
tion and  respect,  feigned  that  they  had  a  certain  extraor- 
dinary and  divine  power,  on  which  account  they  were 
thought  by  the  multitude  to  be  god*."  We  have  near- 
ly followed  the  words  of  Sextus  Empiricus  (ix,  7,  p.  394, 
ed.  Bekkcr).  Lactantius  (In$U  i,  §  2)  says  that  Eue- 
merus stated  that  Zeus  lived  on  Mount  Olympus,  and 
was  much  resorted  to  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
by  those  who  had  found  out  anything  new  and  useful 
to  society.  The  poet  Eunius  translated  this  book  into 
Latin,  and,  although  Cicero  speaks  of  it  (De  Nat.  Deor. 
if  42,  118)  as  entirely  overthrowing  religion,  it  had 
great  currency  as  a  rational  account  of  the  religious 
system.  It  was  accepted  by  some  of  the  Christian  fa- 
thers, and  a  theory  of  polytheism  somewhat  like  it  was 
advocated  by  some  of  the  scholars  two  centuries  ago. 
Euemerus  was  without  question  a  forger  of  records;  but 
the  theory  found  favor  (1)  because  some  of  the  old  fa- 
bles spoke  of  the  birth  and  reign  of  Zeus  in  Crete,  and 
even  of  his  death  and  burial,  and  so  also  of  the  death 
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of  other  gods;  (2)  because  the  interval  between  gods 
and  men  in  Greek  polytheism  was  not  very  wide,  and 
was  almost  obliterated  by  the  bestowal  of  divine  honors 
on  such  men  as  Alexander  the  Great,  Heathenism 
destroyed  itself  just  by  destroying  all  essential  differen- 
ces between  the  divine  and  the  human.  (8)  Although 
the  man  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  atheist,  it  was 
a  convenient  theory  for  getting  rid  of  the  popular  gods, 
now  offensive  to  philosophy  and  morality  (comp.  Hoeck, 
Creta,  Hi,  826, 337). 

The  physical  explanation  was  forced  upon  the  minds 
of  thinking  men  by  noticing  the  veneration  paid  to 
heavenly  bodies,  the  earth,  and  the  elements,  in  almost 
all  nations.  This  was  obvious  enough  in  the  religions 
of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt.  The  great  mother,  or  Cybele, 
the  leading  divinity  of  Asia  Minor,  was  the  earth-god- 
dess, according  to  a  generally  received  interpretation 
which  Lucretius  (ii,  601  sq.)  gives  at  large.  Etymol- 
ogy was  used  in  the  service  of  this  theory.  A  Roman 
could  hardly  fail  to  perceive  the  connection  between  Ju- 
piter or  Diespiter  (Jovis  or  Diovis)  and  divum,  the  clear, 
broad  heaven,  or  sky;  or  to  notice  that  the  phrases  sub 
Jote  and  sub  Vivo  are  identical  in  sense.  The  poet 
Ennius,  in  a  line  cited  by  Cicero,  says, "  Look  on  this 
bright  space  on  high  which  ail  invoke  as  Jove.*  The 
pantheistic  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  adopted  this  ex- 
planation of  the  objects  of  popular  religion.  Varro,  who 
was  a  Stoic,  thought  that  the  authors  of  religion  in  the 
old  time  believed  in  a  world-soul,  and  that  the  princi- 
pal gods  were  symbolical  of  the  principal  portions  of  the 
world.  Jupiter  was  heaven,  and  branched  out  into 
various  manifestations,  while  the  female  principal  was 
earth  under  many  names.  The  Stoics  supported  their 
philosophy  by  etymologies  as  worthless.  Saturnus,  or 
Time,  is  so  called  because  it  is  saturated  (satur),  so  to 
speak,  with  years.  He  swallowed  his  children,  which 
means  that  duration  consumes  the  spaces  of  time,  and 
is  filled  with  times  past,  without  being  full. 

Another  method  of  explanation  may  be  called  the 
allegorical,  which  was  generally  a  way  of  conveying 
moral  or  philosophical  truth,  without  necessarily  assert- 
ing in  all  cases  that  the  old  mythology  meant  just  what 
the  philosophers  made  it  to  mean.  Philo  deals  with 
the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  just  in  the  same  way. 
An  instance  may  be  found  of  this  and  other  interpre- 
tations in  Plutarch's  essay  on  Isis  and  Osiris.  IsLb  is 
the  principle  which  receives  ideas,  Osiris  is  reason,  Ty- 
phon  unreason,  and  so  on.  The  same  method  applied 
to  the  mysteries  of  Eleusts  brought  into  them,  as  we 
suppose,  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  souL  A 
playful  specimen  of  this  method  is  found  in  Plato's  Gor- 
gias,  where  he  explains  the  perforated  vessels  of  the 
Danaldes  to  mean  the  souls  of  men  whose  desires  Are 
unbounded ;  administering  supplies  to  the  desires,  yet 
never  able  to  satisfy  them.  A  ridiculous  specimen  of 
a  physical  interpretation  is  the*  explanation  of  the  al- 
ternate appearance  of  Castor  and  Pollux  above  ground  by 
the  two  celestial  hemispheres,  the  one  under,  the  other 
above,  the  earth  (Sextus  Empiricus,  p.  399,  ed.  Bekker). 

The  scientific  study  of  mythology  commenced  with 
the  ancient  nations  who  produced  it,  specially  with  the 
acute  and  speculative  Greeks.  The  great  mass  of  the 
Greek  people,  indeed — of  whom  we  have  a  characteris- 
tic type  in  the  traveller  Pausanias — accepted  their  oldest 
legends,  in  the  mass,  as  divine  and  human  facts;  but 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Euripides,  or  even  before  his  day, 
in  the  case  of  the  Sicilians  Epicharmus  and  Empedo- 
elcs,  we  find  that  philosophers  and  poets  had  begun  to 
identify  Jove  with  the  upper  sky,  Apollo  with  the  sun, 
Juno  with  the  nether  atmosphere,  and  so  forth ;  that  is, 
they  interpreted  their  mythology  as  a  theology  and  po- 
etry of  nature.  This,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
prevalent  view  among  the  more  reflective  and  phil- 
osophical heathens  (who  were  not,  like  Xenophon,  or- 
thodox believers)  from  the  age  of  Pericles,  B.C.  450,  to 
the  establishment  of  Christianity.  But  there  was  an 
altogether  opposite  view,  which  arose  at  a  later  period 


under  less  genial  circumstances,  and  exercised  no  small 
influence  both  on  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  This  view 
was  first  prominently  put  forth  by  the  Messenian  Eu- 
eraerus  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemies,  and  consisted 
in  the  flat  prosaic  assertion  that  the  gods,  equally  with 
the  heroes,  were  originally  men,  and  all  the  tales  about 
them  only  human  facta  sublimed  and  elevated  by  the 
imagination  of  pious  devotees.  This  view  seemed  to 
derive  strong  support  from  the  known  stories  about  the 
birth  and  death  of  the  gods,  especially  of  Jove  in  Crete; 
and  the  growing  sceptical  tendencies  of  the  scientific 
school  at  Alexandria  were  of  course  favorable  to  the 
promulgation  of  such  views.  The  work  of  Euemerua 
accordingly  obtained  a  wide  circulation;  and  having 
been  translated  into  Latin,  went  to  nourish  that  crass 
form  of  religious  scepticism  which  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  Roman  genius  at  the 
time  of  the  emperors.  Historians,  like  Diodorus,  glad- 
ly adopted  an  interpretation  of  the  popular  mythology 
which  promised  to  swell  their  stores  of  trustworthy  ma- 
terial; the  myths  accordingly  were  coolly  emptied  of 
the  poetic  soul  which  inspired  them,  and  the  early  tradi- 
tions of  the  heroic  ages  were  set  forth  as  plain  history, 
with  a  grave  sobriety  equally  opposed  to  sound  criti- 
cism, natural  piety,  and  good  taste.  In  modern  times, 
the  Greek  mythology  has  again  formed  the  basis  of 
much  speculation  on  the  character  of  myths  and  the 
general  laws  of  mythical  interpretation.  The  first  ten- 
dency of  modern  Christian  scholars,  following  the  track 
long  before  taken  by  the  fathers,  was  to  refer  all  Greek 
mythology  to  a  corruption  of  Old-Testament  doctrine 
and  history.  Of  this  system  of  interpreting  myths  we 
have  examples  in  Yossius,  in  the  learned  and  fanciful 
works  of  Bryant  and  Faber,  and  very  recently,  though 
with  more  pious  and  poetic  feeling,  in  Gladstone.  But 
the  Germans,  who  have  taken  the  lead  here,  as  in  other 
regions  of  combined  research  and  speculation,  have  long 
ago  given  up  this  ground  as  untenable,  and  have  intro- 
duced the  rational  method  of  interpreting  ever}'  system 
of  myths,  in  the  first  place,' according  to  the  peculiar 
laws  traceable  in  its  own  genius  and  growth.  Ground 
was  broken  in  this  department  by  Heyne,  whose  views 
have  been  tested,  corrected,  and  enlarged  by  a  great 
number  of  learned,  ingenious,  and  philosophical  writers 
among  his  own  countrymen,  specially  by  Buttmann, 
Voss,  Creuzer,  Muller,  Welcker,  Gerhard,  and  Preller. 
The  general  tendency  of  the  Germans  is  to  start — as 
Wordsworth  does  in  his  Excursion,  book  iv — from  the 
position  of  a  devout  imaginative  contemplation  of  nat- 
ure, in  which  the  myths  originated,  and  to  trace  the 
working  out  of  those  ideas,  in  different  places  and  at 
different  times,  with  the  most  critical  research  and  the 
most  vivid  reconstruction.  If  in  this  work  they  hare 
given  birth  to  a  large  mass  of  ingenious  nonsense  and 
brilliant  guess-work,  there  has  not  been  wanting  among 
them  abundance  of  sober  judgment  and  sound  sense  to 
counteract  such  extravagances.  It  may  be  noticed, 
however,  as  characteristic  of  their  over-speculative  in- 
tellect, that  they  have  a  tendency  to  bring  the  sway  of 
theological  and  physical  symbols  down  into  a  region  of 
what  appears  to  be  plain,  historical  fact ;  so  that  Achilles 
becomes  a  water-god,  Peleus  a  mud-god,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Iliad,  according  to  Forchhammer,  a  poetical  ge- 
ology of  Thessaly  and  the  Troad !  Going  to  the  oppo- 
site from  Euemerus,  they  have  denied  the  existence 
even  of  deified  heroes;  all  the  heroes  of  Greek  tradition, 
according  to  Uschold,  are  only  degraded  gods;  and  gen- 
erally in  German  writers  a  preference  of  transcendental 
to  simple  and  obvious  explanations  of  myths  is  notice- 
able. Creuzer,  some  of  whose  views  had  been  antici- 
pated by  Blackwcll,  in  Scotland,  is  specially  remarkable 
for  the  high  ground  of  religious  and  philosophical  con- 
ception on  which  he  has  placed  the  interpretation  of 
myths;  and  he  was  also  the  first  who  directed  attention 
to  the  Oriental  element  in  Greek  mythology — not,  in- 
deed, with  sufficient  discrimination  in  many  oases,  but 
to  the  great  enrichment  of  mythological  material,  and 
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the  enlargement  of  philosophical  survey.  In  the  most 
recent  times,  by  uniting  the  excursive  method  of  Creu- 
ser  with  the  correction  supplied  by  the  more  critical 
method  of  O.  Muller  and  his  successors,  the  science  of 
comparative  mythology  has  been  launched  into  exist- 
ence ;  and  specially  the  comparison  of  the  earliest  Greek 
mythology  with  the  sacred  legends  of  the  Hindus  has 
been  ably  advocated  by  Max  Muller  in  the  Oxford  Es- 
says (1856).  In  France,  the  views  of  Euemerus  were 
propounded  by  Banier  (1739) ;  and  generally  the  French 
scholars,  such  as  Raoul  Rochette  and  Petit  Radel,  show 
a  distinct  national  tendency  to  recognise  as  much  of  the 
historical  element  as  possible  in  mythology.  By  the 
British  scholars  mythology  is  a  field  that  has  been 
very  scantily  cultivated.  Besides  those  already  named, 
Bulfinch  and  Gould  have  done  something  in  gathering 
material,  but  Payne  Knight,  Mackay,  Grote  in  the  first 
volumes  of  his  history,  Keightley,  and  Freeman  are  the 


only  names  of  any  note,  and  their  works  can  in  nowise 
compete  in  originality,  extent  of  research,  in  discrimi- 
nating criticism,  or  in  largeness  of  view,  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  German  school.  The  best  for  common 
purposes  is  Keightley ;  the  most  original,  Payne  Knight. 
In  this  country  some  service  has  been  rendered  to  this 
department  of  recent  study  by  Profs.  Hadley  and  Whit- 
ney, and  by  the  Kev.  James  Freeman  Clarke. 

The  charm  which  mythology  threw  over  polytheism, 
its  fascinations  for  the  imaginative  faculty,  its  connec- 
tion with  idolatry  and  with  worship,  its  appeals  to  the 
senses,  the  vantage-ground  which  it  had  in  a  life-strug- 
gle with  a  severe  holy  monotheism  in  more  ways  than 
one — these  topics  will  be  duly  considered  in  the  article 
on  Polytheism,  to  which  we  roust  refer  the  reader  for  a 
list  of  some  of  t  he  best  books  on  the  heathen  religions  and 
mythologies  likely  to  be  of  special  interest  to  the  theo- 
logical student.    See  Norse  Mythology.    (T.  D.  W.) 


N. 


Na'ftm  (Heb.  tU  B3tt,  in  pause  Unpleasantness; 
Sept.  Naa/x  v.  r.  Noop),  the  last  named  of  the  three 
sons  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  (1  Chron.  ivf  15). 
aC.  cir.  1618. 

Na'&mah  (Heb.  Naamah',  ITS 73,  pleasant),  the 
name  of  two  women  and  also  of  a  place. 

1.  (Sept.  Not/ifi;  Josephus,  Noouar,  Ant.  i,  2,  2.) 
The  daughter  of  the  Cainite  Lamech  and  Z  ill  ah,  and 
the  sister  of  Tubal-cain  (Gen.  iv,  22).  B.C.  cir.  3549. 
The  family  was  one  of  inventors;  and  as  few  women 
are  named,  the  Jewish  commentators  ascribe  suitable 
inventions  to  each  of  them.  Naamab  is  affirmed  by 
them  to  have  invented  the  spinning  of  wool  and  mak- 
ing of  cloth.  In  the  Targum  of  pseudo-Jonathan,  Naa- 
mah is  commemorated  as  the  "  mistress  of  lamenters 
and  singers;"  and  in  the  Samaritan  Version  her  name  is 
given  as  Zalkipha.  According  to  others  she  was  dis- 
tinguished merely  by  her  beauty  (see  Kalisch,  Genesis, 
p.  149).  Hence  some  have  unduly  pressed  the  coin- 
cidence with  Venus  the  consort  of  Vulcan,  or  with  cer- 
tain Syrian  mythologies  (Bunsen,  Aegyptens  Stelle 
[Goth,  and  Hamb.  1845-07],  i,  344  sq.). 

2.  (Sept.  Naa/za,  Noo/ia,  v.  r.  Max«r/J,  "Saavav, 
etc.;  Josephus,  'Noofiucr  Ant,  viii,  8,  9.)  An  Ammo- 
nitess,  the  onlv  one  of  the  numerous  wives  of  Solomon 
that  appears  to  have  borne  him  a  son.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Kehoboam  (q.  v.),  and  probably  queen  dow- 
ager (1  Kings  xiv,  21,  31 ;  2  Chron.  xii,  13).  B.C.  973. 
She  must  consequently  have  been  one  of  those  foreign 
women  whom  Solomon  took  for  wives  and  concubines, 
and  among  whom  Ammonites  are  expressly  mentioned 
(1  Kings  xi,  1).  The  Vatican  copy  of  the  Septuagint 
calls  her  "  the  daughter  of  Ana,  the  son  of  Nahash ;" 
but  this,  besides  being  wanting  in  the  Hebrew,  is  part 
of  a  long  passage  which  is  not  found  either  in  the  He- 
brew or  iu  the  Alexandrian  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
is  therefore  of  no  authority. 

3.  (Sept.  Nan/za  v.  r.  Nw/iav),  a  city  in  the  plain  of 
Judah,  mentioned  between  Bcth-dagon  and  Makkcdah 
(Josh,  xv,  41).  The  associated  names  indicate  a  local- 
ity much  west  of  Hebron.  See  Judaic,  Timbe  of.  The 
requirements  correspond  tolerably  well  with  that  of  a 
modern  village  marked  by  Van  de  Vclde  on  his  Jf<i/>  as 
Naamah,  two  miles  S.E.  of  Aacalon  (2d.  ed.  N'aliak, 
three  miles) ;  but  Capt  Warrert  (in  the  Quar.  State- 
ment of  the  "  Pal.  Explor.  Fund,"  April,  1871,  p.  91)  sug- 
gests Saameh,  six  miles  N.E.  of  Yebna  (Van  de  Velde, 
Xaarny,  six  miles  N.  by  E.).     See  Naamathitk. 

Na'aman  (Heb.  Naaman',  ipJD,  pleasantness,  as 
in  Isa.  xvii,  10),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  No*/iav ;  but  in  1  Chron.  Noa/ia  and  Noo/xa, 
v.  r.  Maafidv.)  The  second  of  the  sons  of  Bela  the  son 
of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlvi,  21),  apparently  exiled  by  his 


father  (1  Chron.  viii,  4,  7),  and  the  head  of  the  family 
of  the  Naamites  (Numb,  xxvi,  40) ;  possibly  the  same 
elsewhere  (1  Chron.  vii,  7)  called  Uzzi.  B.C.  post 
1656.    See  Jacob. 

2.  (Sept,  Natuav,  and  so  the  best  MSS.  of  the  N.  T., 
but  Rec  Text  "Netpav ;  Josephus,  'Apavog,  A  nt.  viii, 
15, 5.)  The  commander  of  the  armies  of  Benhadad  II, 
king  of  Damascene  Syria,  in  the  time  of  Joram,  king  of 
Israel.  B.C.  cir.  885.  Through  his  valor  and  abilities 
Naaman  held  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  king; 
and  although  he  was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  it  would 
seem  that  this  did  not,  as  among  the  Hebrews,  operate 
as  a  disqualification  for  public  employment.  Never- 
theless the  condition  of  a  leper  could  not  but  have  been 
in  his  high  place  both  afflicting  and  painful ;  and  when 
it  was  heard  that  a  little  Hebrew  slave-girl,  who  waited 
upon  Naaman's  wife,  had  spoken  of  a  prophet  in  Sa- 
maria who  could  cure  her  master  of  his  leprosy,  Ben- 
hadad furnished  him  with  a  letter  to  his  traditionarv 
enemy  king  Joram ;  but  as  this  letter  merely  stated 
that  Naaman  had  been  sent  for  him  to  cure,  the  king 
of  Israel  rent  his  clothes,  suspecting  an  intention  to  fix 
a  quarrel  on  him.  Elisha,  hearing  of  the  affair,  sent 
for  Naaman,  who  came  to  the  door  of  his  house,  but,  as 
a  leper,  could  not  be  admitted ;  nor  did  Elisha  come  out 
to  him,  but  sent  him  word  by  a  servant  to  go  and  dip 
himself  seven  times  in  the  Jordan,  and  that  his  leprosy 
would  then  pass  from  him.  He  was,  however,  by  this 
time  so  much  chafed  and  disgusted  by  the  apparent 
neglect  and  incivility  with  which  he  had  been  treated, 
that  if  his  attendants  had  not  prevailed  upon  him  to 
obey  the  directions  of  the  prophet,  he  would  have  re- 
turned home  still  a  leper.  But  he  went  to  the  Jordan, 
and  having  bent  himself  seven  times  beneath  its  waters, 
rose  from  them  clear  from  all  leprous  stain.  He  now 
returned  to  Elisha,  full  of  gratitude,  avowing  to  him  bis 
conviction  that  the  God  of  Israel,  through  whom  this 
marvellous  deed  had  been  wrought,  was  great  beyond 
all  gods ;  and  declaring  that  henceforth  he  would  wor- 
ship him  only.  He  asked  permission  to  take  with  him 
two  mules'  burden  of  earth.  His  purpose  in  this  has 
been  disputed,  but  it  was  probably  to  set  up  in  Damas- 
cus an  altar  to  Jehovah.  He  might  have  heard  that 
an  altar  of  earth  was  necessary  (Exod.  xx,  24).  The 
natural  explanation  is  that,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  that 
which  prompted  the  Pisan  invaders  to  take  away  the 
earth  of  Aceldama  for  the  Caropo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  in 
obedience  to  which  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca  are  said  to 
bring  back  stones  from  that  sacred  territory,  the  grate- 
ful convert  to  Jehovah  wished  to  take  away  some  of  the 
earth  of  his  country,  to  form  an  altar  for  the  burnt-offer- 
ing and  sacrifice  which  henceforth  he  intended  to  dedi- 
cate to  Jehovah  only,  and  which  would  be  inappropriate 
if  offered  on  the  profane  earth  of  the  country  of  Rimmon 
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or  iladad.  We  may  compare  this  request  with  the 
custom  which  once  prevailed  among  Christians  of  car- 
rying away  water  from  the  holy  river  Jordan;  and, 
perhaps  more  aptly,  with  a  custom  still  practiced  by 
many  Jews  of  burying  a  portion  of  earth  from  Jerusa- 
lem with  even*  one  of  their  number  who  dies  in  a  foreign 
laud.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  Naaman's  faith  ex- 
tended no  further  than  acknowledging  the  superiority 
of  Jehovah  to  the  gods  of  other  nations  so  far  as  his 
words  are  aaturally  understood  (2  Kings  v,  15).  The 
Talmud  regards  him  as  a  proselyte  of  the  second  class 
(Gittitiy  57).  Naaman  further  requested  permission  to 
attend  his  king  in  the  temple  of  the  idol  Rimmon,  and 
bow  before  the  god.  Some  (e.  g.  Niemeyer,  Charakt. 
v,87i)  have  indeed  referred  these  expressions  to  his 
past  acts  of  idolatry;  but  this  construction  cannot  be 
sustained.  Nor  is  it  needed  to  shield  Elisha  from  the 
imputation  of  sanctioning  the  worship  of  Rimmon ;  for 
his  words  in  the  19th  verse  are  simply  the  usual  He- 
brew formula  of  farewell,  and  do  not  imply  assent  to 
Naaman's  requests.  See  Stackhouse,  Hist.  Bible,  iv, 
869  sq. ;  Cotta.  Vituticia  verbor.  Naaman  (Tubingen, 
1756).  The  grateful  Syrian  would  gladly  have  pressed 
upon  Elisha  gifts  of  high  value,  but  the  holy  man  reso- 
lutely refused  to  take  anything.  His  servant,  Gehazi, 
was  less  scrupulous,  and  hastened  with  a  lie  in  his 
mouth  to  ask  in  his  master's  name  for  a  portion  of  that 
which  Elisha  had  refused.  The  illustrious  Syrian  no 
sooner  saw  the  man  running  after  his  chariot  than  he 
alighted  to  meet  him,  and  happy  to  relieve  himself  in 
some  degree  under  the  sense  of  overwhelming  obliga- 
tion, he  sent  him  back  with  more  than  he  had  ventured 
to  ask.  This  narrative,  containing  all  that  is  known 
of  Naaman,  is  given  in  2  Rings,  ch.  v.  See  Elisha. 
Naaman's  appearance  throughout  the  occurrence  is 
roost  characteristic  and  consistent.  He  is  every  inch  a 
soldier,  ready  at  once  to  resent  what  he  considers  as  a 
alight  cast  either  on  himself  or  the  natural  glories  of 
his  country,  and  blazing  out  in  a  moment  into  sudden 
"  rage,"  but  calmed  as  speedily  by  a  few  good-humored 
and  sensible  wonts  from  his  dependants,  and,  after  the 
iMtre  has  been  effected,  evincing  a  thankful  and  simple 
heart,  whose  gratitude  knows  no  bounds  and  will  listen 
to  no  refusal  See  Gehazi.  How  long  Naaman  lived 
to  continue  the  worship  of  Jehovah  while  assisting 
officially  at  that  of  Rimmon  we  are  not  told.  When 
next  we  hear  of  Syria,  another,  Hasael,  apparently  held 
the  position  which  Naaman  formerly  filled.  But  the 
reception  which  Elisha  met  with  on  this  later  occasion 
in  Damascus  probably  implies  that  the  fame  of  "  the 
man  of  God,"  and  of  the  mighty  Jehovah  in  whose 
name  he  wrought,  had  not  been  forgotten  in  the  city 
of  Naaman.  A  Jewish  tradition,  at  least  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Josephus  {Ant.  viii,  15,  5),  identifies  him  with 
the  archer  whose  arrow,  whether  at  random  or  not, 
ntruck  Ahab  with  his  mortal  wound  at  Ramoth-Gilead 
(1  Kings  xxii,  84).  The  expression  is  remarkable — 
"  because  that  by  him  Jehovah  had  given  deliverance 
to  Syria"  (ver.  1 ).  It  seems,  however,  to  point  to  ser- 
vices of  a  more  important  kind  for  Syria,  though  not  re- 
lated in  Scripture.  But  inasmuch  as  the  advantage  they 
won  for  Syria,  and  the  position  they  tended  to  acquire 
for  Naaman,  were  incidentally  to  subserve  the  divine 
purposes  towards  Israel,  they  may  perhaps  on  this  ac- 
count have  been  ascribed  to  Jehovah.  Naaman  himself, 
find  partly  by  reason  of  the  very  greatness  he  had  thus 
acquired,  was  to  become  all  unwittingly  an  instrument 
of  promoting  the  divine  glory — in  some  sense  even  more 
than  those  who  had  directly  to  do  with  the  cause  and 
kingdom  of  Jehovah.  It  is  singular  that  the  narrative 
of  Naaman's  cure  is  not  found  in  the  present  text  of 
Josephus.  Its  absence  makes  the  reference  to  him  as 
the  slayer  of  Ahab,  already  mentioned,  still  more  re- 
markable. It  is  quoted  by  our  Lord  (Luke  iv,  27)  as 
an  instance  of  mercy  exercised  to  one  who  was  not  of 
Israel,  and  it  should  not  escape  notice  that  the  reference 
to  this  act  of  healing  is  recorded  by  none  of  the  evan- 


gelists but  Luke  the  physician.  See  Kitto,  Daily  Biblt 
Jliust,  ad  loc ;  Keil,  Comment,  on  King*,  ad  loc;  Hantzr 
schel,  Naaman  Syrus  (Brem.  1773) ;  Rogers,  Naaman 
(Lond.  1642) ;  Bingham,  Naaman  the  Syrian  (Load. 
1865) ;  Bullock,  The  Syrian  Leper  (Lond.  1862). 

Na'amathite  (Heb.  Na&mathi',  ^393,  a  Gentile 
from  some  unknown  place,  Naamah;  Sept.  6  Mtpaiot, 
but  in  Job  ii,  11,  6  Mivaiuiv  paotXtvc;  Vulg.  Xaa- 
mathites),  the  epithet  applied  to  Zophar,  one  of  the 
three  friends  of  Job  (Job  ii,  11;  xi,  1 ;  xx,  1;  xlii,  9). 
B.C.  cir.  2200.  Some  commentators  have  thought  that 
he  was  so  named  as  being  a  resident  of  the  above  Naa- 
mah (q.  v.),  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  41) ;  but 
this  is  not  at  all  probable  from  the  locality  and  age  of 
Job  (see  Spanheim,  Hist.  Join,  xiv,  11).  Job's  coun- 
try, Uz,  was  in  Arabia ;  his  other  two  friends,  Eliphaz 
the  Temanite,  and  Bildad  the  Shuhitfjvreie  Arabians; 
and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  Naamah  was  likewise 
in  Arabia  (Cellaring  Geogr.  ii,  698).  See  Job.  "  If  we 
may  judge  from  modern  usage,  several  places  so  called 
probably  existed  on  the  Arabian  borders  of  Syria.  Thus 
in  the  Geographical  Dictionary  (Mardsid  el-Ittdlia)  are 
Noam,  a  castle  in  the  Yemen,  and  a  place  on  the  Eu- 
phrates; Niameh,  a  place  belonging  to  the  Arabs;  and 
Noam?,  a  valley  in  Tihameh.  The  name  Naaman  (of 
unlikely  derivation,  however)  is  very  common.  Bo- 
cbart  {Phaleg,  cap.  xxii),  as  might  be  expected,  seizes 
the  Sept.  reading,  and  in  the  *  king  of  the  Minaei'  sees  a 
confirmation  to  his  theory  respecting  a  Syrian,  or  north- 
ern Arabian  settlement  of  that  well-known  people  of 
classical  antiquity.  If  the  above  Naamah  could  be  con- 
nected with  the  Naamathites,  these  latter  might  per- 
haps be  identical  with  the  Mehunim  or  Minaeans,  traces 
of  whom  are  found  on  the  south-western  outskirts  of  Ju- 
dah ;  one  such  at  Minois,  or  el-Minyay,  a  few  miles  be- 
low Gaza.  But  this  point  is  too  hypothetical  for  ac- 
ceptance" (Smith).    See  Zophar. 

Na'&mite  (Heb.  Naamt',  *W3 ;  Sept  Noe/iai/i),  a 
title  of  the  family  descended  from  Naamax  (q.  v.),  the 
grandson  of  Benjamin  (Numb,  xxv,  40).  The  name  is 
a  contraction,  of  a  kind  which  does  not  often  occur  in 
Hebrew.  Accordingly  the  Samaritan  Codex  presents 
it  at  length — "  the  Naamanitea." 

Na'arah  (Heb.  Naarah',  rnj?,  a  girl,  as  often; 
Sept.  "Soopa  v.  r.  [by  interchange]  Qutata),  the  second 
of  the  two  wives  of  Ashur  (q.  v.),  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
by  whom  he  had  four  sons  (1  Chron.  iv,  5, 6).  B.C. 
cir.  1618.     See  also  Naaran  ;  Naaratii. 

Na'aral  (Heb.  Na&ray',  *nr3,  youthful;  Sept. 
"Soopa  v.  r.  Naapni),  an  Arbite,  the  son  of  Ezbai.  a 
military  chief  in  David's  army  (1  Chron.  xi,  37),  B.C 
cir.  1015;  incorrectly  called  Paarai  in  2  Sara,  xxiii,  35 
(see  Kennicott,  Dissert,  p.  209  sq.).     Sec  David. 

Na'aran  (Heb.  Naaran',  •£«,  boyish;  Sept-Nart- 
pap  v.  r.  Naapvav  and  Noopav),  a  town  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Ephraim,  on  the  south-eastern  border,  between 
Bethel  and  Jericho  (1  Chron.  vii,  28).  In  Josh,  xvi,  7 
the  name  is  Naarath  (q.  v.). 

"  In  1  Sam.  vi,  21  the  Peshito-Syriac  and  Arabic  ver- 
sions have  respectively  Naarin  and  Naaran  for  the  Kir- 
jath-jearim  of  the  Hebrew  and  A.  V.  If  this  is  any- 
thing more  than  an  error,  the  Naaran  to  which  it  refers 
can  hardly  be  that  above  spoken  of,  but  must  have  been 
situated  much  nearer  to  Bctti-shemesh  and  the  Philis- 
tine lowland"  (Smith). 

Na'arath,  or  rather  Na'arah  (Heb.  Naarak', 
rnya,  girl,  as  in  Naarah;  with  H  local  ITP^3  J  ^P1* 
«C  'Saapaba  v.  r.  m  Kwuat ;  Vulg.  Naaratha,  Auth. 
Vers,  "to  Naarath"),  a  town  on  the  boundary  between 
Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  between  Ataroth  and  Jericho 
(Josh,  xvi,  7) ;  elsewhere  called  Naaran  (1  Chron.  vii, 
28) ;  probably  the  Noorath  QioopaS)  of  Eusebiua  (Ono- 
matt.  s.  v.),  five  miles  from  Jericho,  and,  according  to 
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Reland  (Palast.  p.  906, 907),  identical  with  the  Neara 
(Siapd)  of  Josephus  {Ant,  xvii,  18, 1);  and  possibly 
with  the  Nodran  (top513)  of  the  rabbins  (Vaijikra 
RalXKi,  23).  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  H7,  169)  fixes  it  at 
"  Neama"  also  "  five  miles  from  Jericho,"  meaning  per- 
haps Nawaimeh,  the  name  of  the  lower  part  of  the  great 
Wady  Mutyah,  or  el-Asas,  which  runs  from  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Kummon  into  the  Jordan  valley  above  Jeri- 
cho, and  in  a  direction  generally  parallel  to  the  Wady 
Suweinit  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  iii,  290).  It  was  prob- 
ably in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  strong  springs  along 
the  edge  of  the  hills  north  of  Jericho,  such  as  Ain-Duk, 
Has  el-Ain,  etc ;  perhaps  at  the  "  high,  conical  moun- 
tain" called  et-Nejamen  (Robinson,  Later  BibL  Res.  p. 
202).     See  Tribe. 

Na&aenea  (from  the  Heb.  Crt3,  nackash,  a  ser- 
pent), serpent-worshippers.    See  Ophitks. 

Na'aahon  (Exod.  vi,  23).    See  Nahshom. 

Na'aflson  (Naaffwv),  the  Gnecized  form  (Matt 
i,  4 ;  Luke  iii,  32)  of  the  Heb.  name  Naiishon  (q.  v.). 

Na'athus  (NaoSoc,  Vulg.  Naatkus),  one  of  the 
family  of  Addi,  who  renounced  their  Gentile  wives  after 
the  exile,  according  to  1  Esdr.  ix,  81 ;  but  there  is  no 
name  corresponding  in  the  Heb.  list,  Ezra  x,  80. 

Naatsuts.    See  Thorn. 

Na'bal  (Heb.  Nabal;  iz^footish,  as  often  [comp.  1 
Sam.  xxv,  25] ;  Sept.  Na/3aX),  one  of  the  characters  in- 
troduced to  us  in  David's  wanderings,  apparently  to  give 
one  detailed  glimpse  of  his  whole  state  of  life  at  that 
time  (1  Sam.  xx  v).  Nabal  himself  is  remarkable  as 
one  of  the  few  examples  given  to  us  of  the  private  life 
of  a  Jewish  citizen.  (In  the  following  account  we 
avail  ourselves  somewhat  of  the  graphic  description  by 
Stanley  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible.)  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Caleb,  who  dwelt  at  Maon  (probably  the 
modern  Main,  seven  miles  S.E.  of  Hebron),  when  David, 
already  anointed  to  be  king  of  Israel,  was  with  his  ad- 
herents on  the  southern  borders  of  Palestine.  B.C.  1060. 
Some,  however,  understand  that  he  was  simply  a  resi- 
dent of  that  part  of  the  country  which  bore  from  its 
great  conqueror  the  name  of  Caleb  (1  Sam.  xxv,  8 ; 
xxx,  14 ;  so  the  Vulgate,  A.  V.,  and  Ewald).  He  was 
himself,  according  to  Josephus  (A  nL  vi,  13, 6),  a  Ziphite, 
with  his  residence  at  Emmaus,  a  place  of  that  name  not 
otherwise  known,  on  the  southern  Carmel,  in  the  past- 
ure lands  of  Maon.  (In  the  Sept.  of  xxv,  4  he  is  called 
<<  the  Carmelite,"  and  the  Sept.  reads  "  Maon"  for  "  Pa- 
ran"  in  xxv,  1.)  With  a  usage  of  the  word  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  like  adaptation  of  similar  words  in 
modern  times,  he,  like  Barzillai,  is  styled  "  very  great," 
evidently  from  his  wealth.  His  wealth,  as  might  be 
expected  from  his  abode,  consisted  chiefly  of  sheep  and 
goats,  which,  as  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  Chris- 
tian a»ra  (1  Sam.  xxv)  and  at  the  present  day,  fed  to- 
gether. The  tradition  preserved  in  this  case  the  exact 
number  of  each— 3000  of  the  former,  1000  of  the  latter. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  shepherds  to  drive  them  into 
the  wild  downs  on  the  slopes  of  Carmel,  in  Judah,  which 
lay  in  the  lowlands  to  the  south,  and  corresponded  very 
much  to  the  territory  of  the  Jehalln  Arabs.  These 
Arabs  have  the  same  sort  of  possessions  which  the  sa- 
cred narrative  ascribes  to  Nabal;  that  is,  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  but  few  cows  (Robinson,  Res. 
ii,  17*-180 ;  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii,  710).  It  was 
while  the  shepherds  were  on  one  of  these  pastoral  ex- 
cursions that  they  met  a  band  of  outlaws,  who  showed 
them  unexpected  kindness,  protecting  them  by  day  and 
night,  and  never  themselves  committing  any  depreda- 
tions (xxv,  7, 15, 16).  Such  protection  is  generally  so 
highly  valued  in  the  East  that  a  suitable  present  to  the 
protecting  party  is  understood  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  in  most  instances  the  proprietor  of  the  flocks  is 
happy  to  bestow  it  cheerfully  and  liberally.  Once  a 
year  there  was  a  grand  banquet  on  Carmel,  when  they 
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brought  back  their  sheep  from  the  wilderness  for  shear- 
ing—with eating  and  drinking  "like  the  feast  of  a 
king"  (xxv,  2, 4, 36).  It  was  on  one  of  these  hilarious 
occasions — the  harvest-seasons  of  the  shepherd— that 
Nabal  came  across  the  path  of  the  man  to  whom  he 
owes  his  place  in  history.  Ten  youths  were  seen  ap- 
proaching the  hill ;  in  them  the  shepherds  recognised 
the  slaves  or  attendants  of  the  chief  of  the  freebooters 
who  had  defended  them  in  the  wilderness.  To  Nabal 
they  were  unknown.  They  approached  him  with  a 
triple  salutation  —  enumerated  the  services  of  their 
master,  and  ended  by  claiming,  with  a  mixture  of  cour- 
tesy and  defiance  characteristic  of  the  East,  "  whatso- 
ever cometh  into  thy  hand  for  thy  servants  (the  Sept, 
omits  this — and  has  only  the  next  words),  and  for  thy 
son  David."  The  great  sheepmaster  was  not  disposed 
to  recognise  this  unexpected  parental  relation.  He  was 
a  man  notorious  for  his  obstinacy  (such  seems  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  translated  "  churlish")  and  for  his  gen- 
eral low  conduct  (xxv,  8, "  evil  in  his  doings ;"  xxv,  17, 
"  a  man  of  Belial").  Josephus  and  the  Sept.,  taking 
the  word  Caleb  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  as  a  quality 
(to  which  the  context  certainly  lends  itself),  add  "  of 
a  disposition  like  a  dog  " — cynical — kvvikoq.  On  hear- 
ing the  demand  of  the  ten  petitioners,  he  sprang  up 
(Sept.  dvarijBniit),  and  broke  out  into  fury,  M  Who  is 
David?  and  who  is  the  son  of  Jesse  ?"—"  What  runa- 
way slaves  are  these  to  interfere  with  my  own  domestic 
arrangements  ?"  (xxv,  10, 11).  The  moment  that  the 
messengers  had  gone,  the  shepherds  that  stood  by  per- 
ceived the  danger  which  their  master  and  themselves 
would  incur.  To  Nabal  himself  they  dared  not  speak 
(xxv,  17).  But  the  sacred  writer,  with  a  tinge  of  the 
sentiment  which  such  a  contrast  always  suggests,  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  that  this  brutal  ruffian  was  married  to 
a  wife  as  beautiful  and  as  wise  as  he  was  the  reverse 
(xxv,  3).  See  Abigail.  To  her,  as  to  the  good  angel 
of  the  household,  one  of  the  shepherds  told  the  state  of 
affairs.  She,  with  the  offerings  usual  on  such  occasions 
(xxv,  18 ;  comp.  xxx,  1 1 ;  2  Sam.  xvi,  1 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  40), 
loaded  the  asses  of  NabaTs  large  establishment— herself 
mounted  one  of  them,  and,  with  her  attendants  running 
before  her,  rode  down  the  hill  towards  David's  encamp- 
ment. David  had  already  made  the  fatal  vow  of  ex- 
termination, couched  in  the  usual  terms,  of  destroying 
the  household  of  Nabal,  so  as  not  even  to  leave  a  dog 
behind  (xxv,  22).  In  this,  unquestionably,  he  erred ; 
for  whatever  David  might,  on  the  score  of  reciprocity 
of  kindness,  have  naturally  thought  himself  justified  in 
asking,  he  yet  had  no  right  to  exact  it  as  a  debt,  and 
still  less  to  resent  the  refusal  of  it  as  an  injury.  (See 
Hamberger,  Jusjuram.  Davidis,  Jen.  1723.)  But  act- 
ing in  the  heat  of  passion,  David  did  not  allow  his  de- 
termination to  slumber ;  he  ordered  four  hundred  of  his 
men  to  gird  on  their  armor  and  go  with  him  to  smite  Na- 
bal and  his  house  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  At  this 
moment,  as  it  would  seem,  Abigail  appeared,  threw  her- 
self on  her  face  before  him,  and  poured  forth  her  petition 
in  language  which  both  in  form  and  expression  almost 
assumes  the  tone  of  poetry  —  "Let  thine  handmaid,  I 
pray  thee,  speak  in  thine  audience,  and  hear  the  words 
of  thine  handmaid."  Her  main  argument  rests  on  the 
description  of  her  husband's  character,  which  she  draws 
with  that  mixture  of  playfulness  and  seriousness  which 
above  all  things  turns  away  wrath.  His  name  here 
came  in  to  his  rescue.  "  As  his  name  is,  so  is  he :  Na- 
bal [fool]  is  his  name,  and  folly  is  with  him"  (xxv, 
25 ;  see  also  ver.  26).  Furthermore,  by  the  wise  coun- 
sel she  contrived  to  introduce  into  her  address  respect- 
ing the  proper  way  of  meeting  opposition  and  bearing 
hardship  in  the  Lord's  cause,  and  how  much  better  it 
was  to  leave  the  work  of  retribution  to  him  than  to  take 
it  prematurely  into  one's  own  hand,  she  convinced  David 
of  sin  in  resolving  to  avenge  himself  on  Nabal.  Better 
thoughts  now  prevailed  with  him,  and  he  said,  "Blessed 
be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  which  sent  thee  this  day  to 
meet  me;  and  blessed  be  thy  advice,  and  bleated  be 
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thou  which  hast  kept  me  this  day  from  coming  to  shed 
blood."  She  returned  with  the  news  of  David's  recan- 
tation of  his  vow.  Nabal  was  then  at  the  height  of 
his  orgies.  Like  the  revellers  of  Palestine  in  the  later 
times  of  the  monarchy,  he  had  drunk  to  excess,  and  his 
wife  dared  not  communicate  to  him  cither  bis  danger 
or  his  escape  (xxv,  36).  At  break  of  day  she  told  him 
both.  The  stupid  reveller  was  suddenly  roused  to  a 
sense  of  that  which  impended  over  him.  "  His  heart 
died  within  him,  and  [he]  became  as  a  stone."  It  was 
as  if  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis  had  fallen  upon 
him.  This  seems,  however,  to  have  been  only  a  tem- 
porary recoil  of  feeling,  from  which  he  again  recovered 
— yet  not  to  any  proper  sense  of  his  past  misconduct  or 
true  amendment  of  life.  For,  as  one  still  amenable  to 
the  just  displeasure  of  Heaven,  it  is  said  of  him  that 
"  about  ten  days  after,  the  Lord  smote  Nabal,  that  he 
died"  (xxv,  37,  38).  The  shock  seems  to  have  been 
the  exciting  cause  of  a  malady  that  carried  him  off 
about  ten  days  after.  (See  Wedel,  Exercit.  med,  dec, 
ix,  10  sq.)  The  suspicions  entertained  by  theologi- 
ans of  the  last  century  that  there  was  a  conspiracy 
between  David  and  Abigail  to  make  away  with  Nabal 
for  their  own  alliance  (see  Winer,  s.  v.  Nabal),  have  en- 
tirely given  place  to  the  better  spirit  of  modern  criti- 
cism ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  reverential 
as  well  as  truthful  appreciation  of  the  sacred  narrative 
now  inaugurated  in  Germany,  that  Ewald  enters  fully 
into  the  feeling  of  the  narrator,  and  closes  his  summary 
of  Nabal's  death  with  the  reflection  that  "  it  was  not 
without  justice  regarded  as  a  divine  judgment."  Ac- 
cording to  the  (not  very  probable)  Sept.  version  of  2  Sam. 
iii,  83,  the  recollection  of  Nabal's  death  lived  afterwards 
in  David's  memory  to  point  the  contrast  of  the  death 
of  Abner— "  Died  Abner  as  Nabal  died  ?"  David,  not 
long  after,  evinced  the  favorable  impression  which  the 
good-sense  and  comeliness  of  Abigail  had  made  upon 
him  by  making  her  his  wife.  See  Ewald,  Isr,  Gesch. 
ii,  666 ;  Stackhouse,  Bibl.  Hist,  iv,  178  sq. ;  Niemeyer, 
Choroid,  iv,  153  sq. ;  G.  L.  Dathe,  De  famm  vwdicta 
Dav.  ergo  Nabalem  (Leips.  1723) ;  Schottgen,  Moral- 
ische  Gedanken  fiber  D,  und  N.  (F.  ad  0. 1714).  Sec 
David. 

Nabarl'as  (Na/3aptac,  Vulg.  Nabarias),  appar- 
ently a  corruption  (1  Esdr.  x,  44)  for  the  Zechauiah 
of  Neh.  viii,  4. 

Nabathaeans  (Na/3araioi  [but  Airoratot,  PtoL 
vi,  7 ;  see  below],  Nabatcei),  mentioned  in  Isa.  Ix,  7,  un- 
der the  name  "  Nebaioth,"  as  a  pastoral  tribe  of  Arabia, 
in  connection  with  Kedar  (comp.  Pliny,  v,  12),  but  with 
no  definite  specification  of  locality.  See  Nebaioth. 
In  the  period  after  the  exile,  the  Maccabssan  captains 
Judas  and  Jonathan  found  the  Nabathseans  after  press- 
ing forward  beyond  the  Jordan  three  days'  journey 
into  the  Arabian  Desert  (1  Mace  v,  24 ;  ix,  35),  and  it 
seems  clear  that  they  were  then  in  the  district  adjoin- 
ing Gilead,  near  the  cities  of  Bozrah  and  Carnaim. 
Josephus  {Ant.  i,  2, 4)  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xiv, 
8)  calls  the  whole  region  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Red  Sea  Nabatene  (Na/3an;vq);  and  the  latter 
makes  the  Nabathseans  the  immediate  neighbors  of 
Roman  Arabia,  i.  e.  of  the  district  containing  Bozrah 
and  Philadelphia.  Other  writers,  after  the  Christian 
tera,  place  this  people  on  the  J£lanitic  gulf  of  the  Ked 
Sea  (Strabo,  xvi,  777),  but  extend  their  territory  far 
into  Arabia  Petroea, and  make  Petra,  in  Wady  Musa,  their 
capital  city  (Strabo,  xvi,  779 ;  xvii,  803 ;  Plinv,  v,  12 ; 
vi,  32;  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  48;  iii,  43;  xix,  94).  The  Na- 
bathseans were  considered  a  rich  people  (Dionys,  Perieg. 
955) ;  most  of  them  lived  a  nomadic  life,  but  many  pros- 
ecuted a  regular  and  important  carrying  trade  through 
this  region  (Diod.  Sic  xix,  94 ;  ApuL  Flor.  i,  6).  They 
were  governed  by  kings.  Pompey,  when  in  Syria,  sent 
an  army  against  them  and  subdued  them  (Joseph.  Ant, 
xiv,  3, 3 ;  6, 4) .  They  submitted  formally  to  the  Romans 
in  the  time  of  Trajan  (Dio.  Cass,  lxviii,  14 ;  Ammian. 


MarceL  xiv,  8).  The  chief  cities  of  the  Nabathseans 
may  have  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  Bozrah  (q.  v.),  in 
Edom;  and  the  accounts  which  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  give  respecting  the  Nabatlueans  do  not  perhaps 
refer  exclusively  to  this  particular  tribe,  but  the  name 
with  them  may  include  other  Arabian  tribes,  as  the 
Edomites;  yet  it  is  probable  that  a  branch  of  the  no- 
madic Nabathseans  at  an  early  period  wandered  eastward 
as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
lie  the  Nabathssan  morasses  (Nabat,  "paludes  Nabatha- 
orum;"  Golius,  cited  by  Forster,  Geog,  of  A  rabia,  if  214, 
note ;  comp.  Strabo,  xvi,  767).  Ptolemy  (vi,  7, 21)  men- 
tions Nabathseans  in  Arabia  Felix  (comp.  Steph.  Byz. 
s.  v.  p.  578),  unless,  with  recent  editions,  we  read  in  this 
place  'k-Koraiot,  which,  however,  some  suppose  to  be 
simply  another  form  of  the  name  (but  comp.  Reland, 
PalasU  p.  90  sq.;  Cless,  in  Pauly's  RealencykL  877  sq.). 
In  Genesis  (xxv,  18;  xxviii,  9;  xxxvi,  3;  comp.  1 
Chron.  i,  29)  the  Nabathseans  are  mentioned  in  genea- 
logical connection  with  Nebaioth  (q.  v.),  the  first-bom 
son  of  Ishmael  and  brother  of  Kedar;  and  a  son  of  Ish- 
mael  named  Nabat  appears  in  Arabian  tradition  (Abul- 
fed.  Atmal.  i,  22),  but  not  as  the  ancestor  of  this  tribe* 
who  are  said  to  be  descended  from  another  Nabat,  a  son 
of  Mash,  and  a  descendant  of  Shem.  On  these  traditions 
the  supposition  has  been  based  that  the  Nabathseans 
were  not  Arabians,  but  Aramaeans;  and  Beer  believed 
that  remnants  of  their  Aramsean  language  were  con- 
cealed in  the  inscriptions  at  Sinai  (Robinson,  BibL  Re* 
search,  i,  544 ;  comp.  Quatremere,  Me"  moires  sur  Us  Naba- 
tlens,  Par.  1835;  Ritter,  Erdk.  xii,  111  sq.),  but  the  un- 
broken Biblical  genealogy  cannot  be  set  aside  on  behalf 
of  the  fragmentary  and  uncertain  traditions  of  Arabia 
(Winer,  ii,  129).  The  name  of  the  Nabathseans  ocean 
on  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.).  See  Smith,  Diet. 
ofGr,  and  Rom,  Geog,  s.  v.  Nsbstan;  the  duke  of  Lny- 
nes,  in  the  Revue  Numismatique  (new  series,  Par.  1858; 
voL  iii) ;  the  count  de  Vogue*,  in  the  Melanges  d'Arcki- 
ologie  Orientate  (Par.  1868) ;  Vincent,  Commerce  of  (he 
Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean  (Lond.  1807),  ii,  275  sq.; 
Noldeke,  in  the  Zeitschr.  der  deutsch,  morgeuL  GeseU- 
schaft,  xxv,  113  sq.    See  Petra. 

Nab'athites  (Ncr/3arr«7oi,  Navaraiot  v.  r.  Na/3a» 
rioi ;  Vulg.  Nabathai),  another  form  (1  Mace  v,  25 ; 
ix,  35)  for  the  Nabathaans  (q.  v.). 

Nable  is  the  ecclesiastical  term  for  a  stringed  in- 
strument with  a  triangular,  sonorous  box.  It  only  dif- 
fered from  the  psaltery  in  form  and  having  shorter 
strings  (Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchceol,  s.  v.). 

Na'both  (Heb.  Naboih',  rvOJ,  fruits,  according  to 
Gesenius,  but  pre-eminence  according  to  FUrst;  Sept. 
Na/3ov£,  v.  r.  Na/3oi&a/,  Na/3a&at;  Josephus,  Na/3ou- 
Soc,  Ant,  viii,  13, 7),  an  Israelite  of  the  town  of  Jezreel 
in  the  time  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel  B.C.  cir,  897.  "  He 
was  the  owner  of  a  small  portion  of  ground  (2  Kings  ix, 
25,  26)  that  lay  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill  of  Jea- 
reeL  He  had  also  a  vineyard,  of  which  the  situation  is 
not  quite  certain.  According  to  the  Hebrew  text  (1 
Kings  xxi,  1)  it  was  in  Jezreel,  but  the  Sept.  renders 
the  whole  clause  differently,  omitting  the  words  'which 
was  in  Jezreel,'  and  reading  instead  of  *  the  palace,' 
'  the  threshing  -floor  of  Ahab,  king  of  Samaria.'  This 
points  to  the  view,  certainly  most  consistent  with  the 
subsequent  narrative,  that  Naboth's  vineyard  was  on 
the  hill  of  Samaria,  close  to  the  '  threshing-floor*  (the 
word  translated  in  A.  V. '  void  place')  which  undoubt- 
edly existed  there,  hard  by  the  gate  of  the  city  (1  Kings 
xxiv).  The  royal  palace  of  Ahab  was  close  upon  the 
city  wall  at  Jezreel.  According  to  both  texts,  it  im- 
mediately adjoined  the  vineyard  (1  Kings  xxi,  1,  2, 
Heb.;  1  Kings  xxi,  2,  Sept.;  2  Kings  ix,  SO,  36),  and 
it  thus  became  an  object  of  desire  to  the  king,  who 
offered  an  equivalent  in  money,  or  another  vineyard,  in 
exchange  for  this.  Naboth,  in  the  independent  spirit 
of  a  Jewish  landholder  (comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv ;  1  Kings 
xvi),  refused.    Perhaps  the  turn  of  his  expression  im- 
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plies  that  his  objection  was  mingled  with  a  religions 
scruple  at  forwarding  the  acquisitions  of  a  half-heathen 
king:  'Jehovah  forbid  it  to  me  that  I  should  give  the 
inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  thee/  Ahab  was  cowed 
by  this  reply;  but  the  proud  spirit  of  his  wife,  Jezebel, 
was  roused.  She  and  her  husband  were  apparently  in 
the  city  of  Samaria  (1  Kings  xxi,  18).  She  took  the 
matter  into  her  own  hands,  and  sent  a  warrant  in  Ahab's 
name,  sealed  with  Ahab's  seal,  to  the  elders  and  no- 
bles of  Jezreel,  suggesting  the  mode  of  destroying  the 
man  who  had  insulted  the  royal  power.  A  solemn  fast 
was  proclaimed,  as  on  the  announcement  of  some  great 
calamity.  Naboth  was  'set  on  high'  in  the  public 
place  of  Samaria  (the  Heb.  word  which  is  rendered, 
here  only,  '  on  high,1  is  more  accurately  '  at  the  head 
of,'  or  'in  the  chiefest  place  among*  [1  Sam.  ix,  22]. 
The  passage  is  obscured  by  our  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  ceremonial  in  which  Naboth  was  made  to  take 
part ;  but,  in  default  of  this  knowledge,  we  may  accept 
the  explanation  of  Joseph  us,  that  an  assembly  [UkXtj- 
aia]  was  convened,  at  the  head  of  which  Naboth,  in 
virtue  of  his  position,  was  placed,  in  order  that  the 
charge  of  blasphemy  and  the  subsequent  catastrophe 
might  be  more  telling) ;  two  men  of  worthless  charac- 
ter accused  him  of  having  '  cursed  God  and  the  king.* 
He  and  his  children  (2  Kings  ix,  26),  who  else  might 
have  succeeded  to  his  father's  inheritance,  were  drag- 
ged out  of  the  city  and  despatched  the  same  night. 
The  place  of  execution  there,  as  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii), 
was  by  the  large  tank,  or  reservoir,  which  still  remains 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Samaria,  immediately  outside 
the  walls.  The  usual  punishment  for  blasphemy  was 
enforced  (Lev.  xxiv,  16 ;  Numb,  xv,  80).  Naboth  and 
his  sons  were  stoned ;  their  mangled  remains  were  de- 
voured by  the  dogs  (and  swine,  Sept.)  that  prowled 
under  the  walls ;  and  the  blood  from  their  wounds  ran 
down  into  the  waters  of  the  tank  below,  which  was  the 
common  bathing-place  of  the  prostitutes  of  the  city 
(com p.  1  Kings  xxi,  19;  xxii,  38,  Sept,).  Josephus 
(Ant.  viii,  15,  6)  makes  the  execution  to  have  been  at 
Jezreel,  where  he  also  places,  the  washing  of  Ahab's 
chariot*'  (Smith).  This  narrative  is  remarkable  as  the 
only  mention  in  the  Scriptures  of  a  woman  as  able  to 
write,  and  some  have  inferred,  but  needlessly,  that  the 
letters  mentioned  in  1  Kings  xxi,  8  must  have  been 
written  by  an  amanuensis.  The  state  of  female  educa- 
tion in  the  East  has  probably  always,  as  now,  been  such 
that  not  one  woman  in  ten  thousand  could  write  at  all. 
Coquerel  (in  the  Biographic  Sacrie)  thinks  that  the 
reason  why  the  children  of  Naboth  perished  with  him 
— being  perhaps  put  to  death  by  the  creatures  of  Jeze- 
bel— was  that  otherwise  the  crime  would  have  been 
useless,  as  the  children  would  still  have  been  entitled 
to  the  father's  heritage.  But  we  know  not  that  Naboth 
had  any  sons;  and  if  he  had  sons,  and  they  had  been 
taken  off,  the  estate  might  still  have  had  an  heir.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  a  custom  like  that  of  escheat  in 
modern  times  obtained  in  Israel,  giving  to  the  crown 
the  property  of  persons  put  to  death  for  treason  or  blas- 
phemy. On  Naboth's  death,  accordingly,  Ahab  obtain- 
ed possession  of  bis  inheritance.  The  perpetration  of 
this  crime  brought  upon  Ahab  and  Jezebel  the  severest 
maledictions,  which  shortly  after  were  carried  into  ef- 
fect. The  only  tribunal  to  which  he  remained  account- 
able pronounced  his  doom  through  a  prophet.  "This 
was  the  final  step  in  Ahab's  course  of  wickedness,  and 
as  he  was  in  the  act  of  taking  possession,  Elijah  met 
him  and  announced  the  awful  doom  which  awaited  him 
and  his  queen  and  children.  A  kind  of  repentance  on 
the  part  of  the  king  led  to  another  announcement  of  a 
certain  modification  of  the  retribution,  which  was  not 
to  come  during  Ahab's  lifetime.  But  in  that  very  plot 
of  ground,  and  apparently  quite  close  to  the  city,  his 
son,  king  Jehoram,  was  met  by  Jehu,  who  mortally 
wounded  him  with  an  arrow.  The  king  sank  dead  in 
his  chariot,  and  Jehu  bade  his  attendant  captain  take 
up  the  body  and  cast  it  into  the  portion  of  the  field  of 


Naboth.  As  he  was  doing  so  he  was  reminded  by  Jehu 
that  they  both  had  been  riding  behind  Ahab  at  the 
time  when  the  Lord  laid  this  burden  upon  him, '  Surely 
I  have  seen  yesterday  (C£X,  yesternight)  the  blood  of 
Naboth  and  the  blood  of  his  sons,  saith  the  Lord;  and 

1  will  requite  thee  in  this  plat,  saith  the  Lord'  (2  Kings 
ix,  21-26).  This  passage  seems  to  imply  two  circum- 
stances which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  earlier  history: 
that  Naboth's  sons  were  put  to  death  as  well  as  himself, 
and  that  Ahab  took  possession  the  very  day  after  the 
judicial  murder"  (Fairbaim).  The  English  version 
renders  the  words  thus :  "  In  the  place  where  dogs  lick- 
ed the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even 
thine"  (1  Kings  xxi,  19).  But  the  fulfilment  is  record- 
ed as  taking  place  in  the  pool  of  Samaria  (xxii,  88), 
"  And  they  washed  out  the  chariot  in  the  pool  of  Sa- 
maria, and  the  dogs  licked  up  his  blood."  Kimcbi  ex* 
plains  this  by  saying  that  the  water  of  this  pool  ran  to 
Jezreel;  but  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  165)  identifies  Jezreel 
with  Serain,  sixteen  miles  from  Sebaste,  where  the  pool 
stood,  and  on  a  higher  level  Accordingly,  he  insists 
that  the  rendering  "on  the  spot"  is  wrong,  and  that 

DlpM  should  be  rendered  "  in  place  of,"  i.  e. u  in  pun- 
ishment for"  (comp.  Hosea  ii,  1).  See  Kitto,  Daily 
Bible  Illustr.  ad  loc.  See  Ahab;  Elijah;  Jezebel; 
Jezreel. 

Nabuchodono'sor  (Xafiovxotiovdtrop),  the  Grae- 
cised  form  in  the  Apocrypha  (1  Esdr.  i,  40,  41,  45,  46 ; 
Tob.  xiv,  15 ;  Jud.  i,  1,  5]  7,  11, 12 ;  ii,  1, 4, 19 ;  iii,  2, 8 ; 
iv,  1 ;  vi,  2, 4 ;  xi,  7,  23 ;  xii,  13 ;  xiii,  18)  of  the  name 
of  the  Babylonian  king  Nebuchadnezzar  (q.  v.). 

NaccManti  (Latin  Naclantus),  Giacomo,  an  Ital- 
ian prelate  noted  as  a  theologian,  was  born  at  Flor- 
ence near  the  opening  of  the  16th  century.  He  joined 
the  Dominicans,  and  taught  theology  for  some  time  at 
Rome.  In  1544  he  was  created  bishop  of  Chiozzia,  in  the 
territory  of  Venice.  In  this  capacity  he  attended  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  there  distinguished  himself  by  his 
scholarship  and  his  liberality.  He  went  so  far  as  to  con- 
demn the  position  of  those  Romanists  who  desired  equal 
recognition  for  the  Church  writings  as  for  inspired.  He 
declared  that  "  the  placing  of  Scripture  and  tradition 
on  the  same  level  was  impious"  (comp.  Sarpi,  i,  293; 
Mendham,  Memoirs  of  the  Council  of  Trent  [Lond. 
1834],  p.  69, 60).  He  died  at  Florence,  April  24, 1569. 
We  quote  of  his  works,  Scriptures  sacra  medulla  (Ven- 
ice, 1561,  4to) : — EnarraUones  in  Epietolam  Pauli  ad 
Ephesios,  in  maximum  ponttficatum,  etc  (Venice,  1570, 2 
vols.  8vo) : — Digressions  et  Trdctationes  (Venice,  1657, 

2  vols.  fol.).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginsrale,  xxxvii, 
108;  Wessenberg,  Kirchen-Versammlungen,  iii,  211; 
Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  i,  151 ;  Hardwick,  UisU  of 
the  Reformation,  p.  282. 

Naccus  is  the  name  of  the  richly  embroidered  red 
horse-blankets  which  ornament  the  horses  of  the  papal 
incumbent,  especially  at  the  coronation  ceremonies  of 
the  pope. 

Nachafih.    See  Serpent. 

NachmanideB  (or  Nachmani  =  Bm-Nach- 
man),  Moses  (also  called  by  the  Jews  Ramban,  *)  3B1, 
from  the  initial  letters  "\vm  p  n«5T3  S,  R,  Moses 
ben-Nachman;  the  Pious  Teacher  [^E5C3tt  31M],  the 
Great  Master  [bTttJl  3"ttl],  and  by  Christian  writers 

Moses  Gerundensis),  a  Jewish  writer  of  considerable  note 
in  the  literary  history  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  was 
born  at  Gerona,  in  Catalonia,  about  1194.  So  extraor- 
dinary was  his  proficiency  in  the  Biblical  and  Tal- 
mudical  writings,  that  he  wrote  an  elaborate  Treatise 
on  the  Rights  of  Primogeniture  and  Vows  (niDPJl 
D^T^I  ni"ns2)  when  he  was  scarcely  fifteen  years  of 
age  (1210),  for  which  he  obtained  the  title  of  "the 
Father  of  Knowledge,"  and  composed  his  commentaries 
(Q*isrm)  on  the  greater  part  of  the  Talmud  (1217- 
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1223)  before  he  was  thirty.  His  Talmudical  learning 
was  no  doubt  mainly  acquired  after  study  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Moses  Maimonides,  which  Nachmanides  got  hold 
of  while  yet  a  youth,  and  under  the  erudite  instruction 
of  the  noted  rabbi  Jehudah  the  Pious,  of  Paris,  whose 
pupil  he  was.  About  the  year  1262,  while  practicing 
as  a  physician  in  his  native  place,  he  delivered,  by  re- 
quest, a  discourse  in  Saragossa  before  James  I,  king  of 
Aragon,  and  the  magnates  of  the  Church  and  State,  in 
defence  of  Judaism.    This  remarkable  address  (HEni), 

which  has  for  its  text  Psa.  xix,  9,  "The  law  of  the 
Lord  is  perfect,"  etc,  and  is  an  important  contribution 
to  Biblical  exegesis,  the  Christology  of  the  O.  T.,  and 
the  understanding  of  Judaism,  was  first  published  in 
1682,  with  the  title  IWEn  mm  rr\*\r,  wherewith 

it  commences;  then  at  Prague,  1595;  and  with  correc- 
tions and  notes  by  the  learned  and  industrious  Adolph 
Jellinek  (Leipsic,  1853).  In  the  year  1203  king  James  I 
of  Aragon  issued  a  decree  that,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  daily  disputes  which  took  place  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Dominican  friars  who  had  studied  Arabic  and 
Hebrew,  a  public  disputation  should  be  held  at  Barce- 
lona. The  Jews  on  their  part  nominated  as  their  advo- 
cate Moses  Nachmanides,  while  the  Christians  were 
represented  by  Fra  Pablo  Christiani,  a  converted  Jew. 
This  disputation,  which  took  place  before  the  king 
and  the  court,  lasted  four  days  (July  20-24),  As 
usual  in  similar  cases,  each  party  claimed  the  victory. 
Nachmanides  circulated  this  disputation  among  his 
brethren,  as  Pablo  Christiani  and  his  friends  gave  an 
incorrect  report  of  it;  and  the  pope,  Clement  IV,  was 
so  incensed  at  it  that  he  wrote  to  James  I  of  Aragon, 
urging  on  his  majesty  to  banish  Nachmanides  from 
his  dominions.  Thereupon  the  septuagenarian  had  to 
leave  (1266)  his  native  place,  his  two  sons,  his  college 
with  numerous  disciples,  and  his  friends.  He  went  to 
the  Holy  Land,  which  he  reached  Aug.  12, 1267.  The 
disputation  referred  to  was  first  published,  with  omis- 
sions and  interpolations,  and  an  exceedingly  bad  Latin 
translation,  by  Wagenseil,  in  his  Tela  ignta  Sat  ana 
(Altorf,  1681).  It  was  then  published  in  the  collection 
of  polemical  writings  entitled  }"mn  P.snba,  where  it 
is  the  first  of  the  series,  and  is  called  "p  XT&\  JTD1 
iblB  tins  D  J,  The  Discussion  of  Ramban  with  Fra 
Paolo  (Constantinople,  1710) ;  and  recently  again  by  the 
erudite  Steinschneider,  Nachmanidis  DisjmtaHo  publico, 
pro  jide,  Judaica  a.  1263,  e  cod,  AfSS.  recognita  (BerL 
1860),  to  which  are  added  learned  notes  by  the  editor, 
and  Nachmanides's  exposition  of  Isa.  liiL  In  Palestine 
Nachmanides  completed  and  revised  his  stupendous  Com* 
meniary  on  the  Pentateuch,  an  archaeological  and  mys- 
tical work  which  he  had  begun  nearly  twenty  years 
before  (1249-1268).  "Physician  by  profession,  thor- 
oughly conversant  not  only  with  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syr- 
iac,  and  Arabic,  but  also  with  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish, 
etc,  master  of  the  whole  cycle  of  Talmudic,  Midrashic, 
and  exegetical  literature,  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  manners,  customs,  and  geography  of  the  East, 
he  frequently  quotes  medical  works  (niXlSPH  1BO, 
and  rnsiOS  "HBO),  clears  up  medical  difficulties 
(comp.  comment,  on  Gen.  xxx,  14;  xlv,  26;  xlvi,  15; 
Lev.  iii,  9:  xi,  11;  xii,  4;  xiii,  3,  42;  Numb,  xxi,  9), 
explains  difficult  terms  by  comparing  the  Hebrew  with 
other  languages  (comment,  on  Gen.  xlix,  12,  20 ;  Exod. 
xxx,  23,  34 ;  xxxii,  1 ;  Lev.  xi,  11;  xiii,  29 ;  xix,  20 ; 
Deut.  xiii,  2, 4 ;  xxxiii,  30),  criticises  Christian  versions 
(Gen.  xli,  45 ;  Numb,  xi,  17),  explains  the  customs  and 
geography  of  the  East  (Gen.  xi,  28 .  xxxiv,  12 ;  xxxviii, 
18,  24),  gently  and  reverentially  attacks  the  rationalis- 
tic views  of  Maimonides  about  miracles  and  revelation, 
and  controverts  and  exposes,  in  unsparing  language, 
Aben-Ezra's  scepticism,  concealed  in  unbelieving,  mys- 
tical doctrines.  See  Abkx-Ezra.  Being  a  thorough 
believer  in  the  Cabala,  Nachmanides,  though  explain- 
ing the  obvious  sense  of  the  Bible,  yet  maintains  that 


each  separate  letter  is  imbued  with  a  spiritual  and  rec- 
ondite potency,  and  forms  a  link  in  the  grand  chain  of 
revelation,  and  that  those  who  are  initiated  in  the 
crets  of  the  Cabala  can,  by  the  .combination  of  th 
letters,  penetrate,  more  than  ordinary  readers,  into  the 
mysteries  of  Holy  Writ  When  it  is  remarked  thai 
no  less  than  fifteen  Jewish  literati,  of  different  periods, 
have  written  super-commentaries  on  this  remarkable 
production,  the  importance  of  this  commentary,  «md  the 
influence  it  exercised  on  Biblical  exegesis  and  the  Jew- 
ish literature,  will  easily  be  comprehended"  (Ginsburg, 
in  Kitto).  This  commentary,  which  is  alternately  de- 
nominated rmrn  bs  iiaa,  or  tmB,  rmn  ^enn, 

min  "nno  and  ''Sons  BTiB,  was  first  published 
before  1480;  then  in  Lisbon,  1489;  Naples,  1490;  Pesa- 
ro,  1514 ;  Salonoikai,  1521 ;  with  the  comments  of  Rashi, 
Aben-Ezra,  etc.  (Constantinople,  1522) ;  with  the  He- 
brew text  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Five  Megilloth, 
the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  the  Comment  of  Rashi,  and 
the  super-commentary  of  Aboab  on  Nachmanides  (Yen- 
ice,  1548);  and,  besides  many  other  editions,  lately  in 
the  excellent  Pentateuch  and  Five  Megilloth,  contain- 
ing the  Hebrew  text,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases,  the 
Commentaries  of  Rashi,  Aben-Ezra,  Rashbam,  Seforno, 
etc.  (Vienna,  1859,  5  vols.).  Nachmanides  also  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Job  (SI^K  is  ©118),  which  was  first 

published  in  Romberg's  Rabbinical  Bible  (Venice,  1517% 
and  was  incorporated  in  Frankfurter's  Great  Rabbinical 
Bible  (Amsterd.  1724-27).  See  Frankfurter.  But 
that  Naehmanides  was  not  the  author  of  this  commen- 
tary has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Frankel,  in  his  Monats- 
schrtfi,  1868,  p.  449  sq.  The  cabalistic  commentary  on 
the  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  belongs  to 
his  teacher  AsarieL  Besides  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, Nachmanides  wrote  a  number  of  cabalistic*!, 

dogmatical,  ethical,  and  religio-polemical  works,  as  ">yp 
bioatt,  on  reward  and  punishment  (Naples,  1490 ;  latest 
edition,  Warsaw,  1878):— E$np>n  rn*K  or  *i«iann  I'D, 
on  the  sanctity  of  marriage  (Rome,  1546,  and  often  since) : 

— yinaam   ro^an  b,  also  rwirK  ir»,  a  km 

cabalistic  work  on  prayers,  the  natural  law,  the  deca- 
logue, the  attributes  of  God,  etc  (Venice,  1601 ;  latest 
ed.  Warsaw,  1878) : — rnap  "1BO  CViB,  a  commentary 
on  the  book  Jczirah  (q.  v.),  printed  together  with  the 
book  Jezirah  (Mantua,  1562,  and  often) :— nbnxfil  O, 
on  the  redemption  from  captivity,  in  sections,  of  which 
a  part  of  the  second  section  was  published  by  Asar  de 
Rossi  in  his  Meor  Enajim  (Mantua,  1574,  and  often). 
He  also  wrote  some  poems,  of  which  one  is  especially 
beautiful,  and  is  generally  used  in  the  synagogical  ser- 
vice for  the  first  day  of  the  new  year — the  C&OZ3 
D*<C>?ta  ^Q'lpp.  In  the  division  of  the  synagogues, 
caused  by  the  writings  of  Maimonides  (q.  v.),  he  took 
the  part  of  the  latter,  probably  more  on  account  of  the 
esteem  he  felt  for  this  great  man  than  for  any  sym- 
pathy with  his  opinions.  Maimonides  intended  to  give 
Judaism  a  character  of  unity,  but  he  produced  the  con- 
trary. His  aim  was  to  harmonise  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion, but  the  result  was  a  division  in  the  synagogue, 
which  gave  birth  to  a  philosophism  called  Cabala,  and 
to  this  newly-born  Cabala  Nachmanides  became  con- 
verted, though  he  was  at  first  decidedly  adverse  to  this 
system.  But  one  day  the  Cabalist  who  was  most  zealous 
to  convert  him  was  caught  in  a  house  of  ill-fame,  and 
condemned  to  death.  He  requested  Nachmanides  to 
visit  him  on  the  Sabbath,  the  day  fixed  for  his  execu- 
tion. Nachmanides  reproved  him  for  his  sins,  but  the 
Cabalist  declared  his  innocence,  and  that  he  would  ap- 
pear at  his  house  on  this  very  day  after  the  execution, 
and  partake  with  him  the  Sabbath  meal.  According 
to  the  story,  he  did  as  he  promised,  as  by  means  of  the 
cabalistic  mysteries  he  effected  his  escape,  and  an  ass 
was  executed  in  his  stead,  and  he  himself  was  suddenly 
transported  into  Nachmanides  s  house !   From  that  time 
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JNachmanides  became  a  disciple  of  the  Cabala,  and  was 
initiated  into  its  mysteries,  the  tenets  of  which  per- 
vade his  numerous  writings.  Thus  in  the  introduction 
to  his  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  he  remarks!  "  We 
possess  a  faithful  tradition  that  the  whole  Pentateuch 
consists  of  names  of  the  Holy  One  (blessed  be  he !) ;  for 
the  words  may  be  divided  into  sacred  names  in  another 
sense,  so  that  it  is  to  be  taken  as  an  allegory.  Thus 
the  words  DTrbx  K"0  ITUttna,  in  Gen.  U,  may  be 
divided  into  three  other  words,  e,  g.  ansrv  C5t"D 
DTrbx.  In  like  manner  is  the  whole  Pentateuch,  which 
consists  of  nothing  but  transpositions  and  numerals  of 
divine  names."  Nachmanidea  died  at  Acre  (Ptolemais) 
about  1270,  leaving  a  number  of  disciples.  See  Gins- 
burg,  in  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Steinschneider,  Catalogue 
Libr.  Hebr.  in  Biblioth.  Bodleiana,  col.  1947-65;  Ftlrst, 
Biblioth.  Judaica,  iii,  2-8 ;  Perles,  in  Frankel's  Monats- 
schrift^fur  Gesch.  u.  Wissenschaft  d.  Judenth.  viii,  81  sq., 
113  sq.;  Gr&tz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vii,  41-50,  54  sq., 
78-80,  132-144,  417  sq.;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario  storico 
degli  autori  Ebrei,  p.  236  sq.  (Germ.  transL.  by  Ham- 
berger);  id.  Biblioth.  Judaica  Antichristiana  (Padua, 
1800),  p.  74  sq.;  Lindo,  Hist,  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  (Lond.  1848),  p.  68  sq. ;  Finn,  Sephardim,  p. 
199  sq.;  Basnage,  Hut.  of  the  Jews  (Taylor's  transL), 
p.  655,  656  sq.,  660 ;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles 
(New  York,  1855),  p.  299  sq.;  Ginsburg,  The  Kab- 
balah, etc  (Lond.  1865),  p.  108  sq. ;  Dessauer,  Gesch. 
d.  Israeli/en,  p.  307  sq. ;  Braunschweiger,  Gesch*  d.  Ju- 
den  in  den  Roman.  Staaten  (Wttrzburg,  1865),  p.  165, 
181 ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  u.  s.  Sekten,  iii,  13,  37,  73 ; 
Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Ifebr.  Literature,  p.  251  sq.,  358, 
408 ;  Sachs,  Religiose  Poesie  d.  Juden  in  Spanien,  p.  135 
sq.,  321  sq. ;  Delitzsch,  Zur  Gesch.  d.  Judischen  Poesie, 
p.  39,  65,  85;  Ginsburg,  Levita's  Massoreth  Ha-Masso- 
reth,  p.  124;  id.  Jacob  Ibn-Adonijafi's  Introd.  to  the 
Rabbinic  Bible,  p.  10,  39,  40;  Zunz,  Literaturgesch.  d. 
Synagogalen  Poesie,  p.  478 ;  Cassel,  Mfaden/ur  Gesch. 
v.  Literatur,  p.  67  sq.;  Schmucker,  Hist  of  the  Modern 
Jews,  149  sq. ;  Steinschneider,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  89. 

(a  p.) 

Na'chon  (Heb.  Nabon',  "pSJ,  prepared;  Sept 
Naywi',  v.  r.  Naxwo  and  even  'QdaSy,  a  name  given 
only  as  identifying  a  threshing-floor  near  which  Uzzah 
was  slain,  for  laying  his  hand  upon  the  ark  (2  Sam.  vi, 
6).  It  is  doubted  whether  this  be  a  proper  name,  de- 
noting the  owner  of  the  floor,  or  merely  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  it,  L  e.  the  prepared  floor  (so  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan ;  comp.  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Rabb.  ool  2647).  This 
floor  could  not  have  been  far  from  Jerusalem,  and  must 
have  nearly  adjoined  the  house  of  Obed-edom,  in  which 
the  ark  was  deposited.  In  the  parallel  text  (1  Chron. 
xiii,  9)  the  place  is  called  the  floor  of  Chidon,  which 
some  suppose  to  be  another  name  of  the  owner  (Talm. 
Bab.  Sotah,  iii,  foL  85).  See  Chidon.  Another  method 
of  identifying  the  two  names  is  to  regard  Nachon  as 
derived  from  HD3,  to  smite,  because  Jehovah  smote 
Uzzah  there;  and  Chidon  as  containing  a  figurative 
allusion  to  the  divine  javelin  which  smote  him.  In  any 
case  Pkbbz-Uzzah  (q.  v.)  afterwards  became  the  local 
designation  of  the  spot. 

Na'chor,  a  more  accurate  form  of  the  name  Nahor 
(q.  v.),  meaning:  (<j)  Abraham's  grandfather  (Luke  iii, 
34),  (b)  his  brother  (Josh,  xxiv,  2). 

Nachshon  ben-Zadok,  a  Jewish  writer  of  the 
early  period  in  the  development  of  post-Christian  Juda- 
ism, was  gaon  at  the  academy  of  Sura  or  Sora,  A.D. 
890-898.  He  is  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  (P^ons!  rniac),  aiW  wrote  ex- 
planations of  difficult  passages  in  the  Talmud,  which 
explanations  are  reprinted  in  the  Responsa  Gaonim 
(Bert.  1848),  ed.  Cassel.  To  Nachshon  is  also  attrib- 
uted the  perpetual  calendar  {Iggul  di  R.  Nachshon), 
founded  upon  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  which  was 


proved  to  be  not  quite  correct  by  the  learned  Spaniards 
of  the  10th  and  11th  centuries,  but  was,  nevertheless, 
made  the  foundation  of  calendar  tables  (nirTlb,  from 
nib,  a  table),  by  some  later  writers,  as  Jacob  ben-Asher, 
at  Toledo,  and  has  retained  a  place  in  some  works  near- 
ly to  the  present  time.  This  same  Nachshon  is  prob- 
ably also  the  author  of  the  chronicle  entitled  1^0 
D^amsXl  D^OP,  a  treatise  upon  the  Tanaim  and 
Amoraim,  critically  edited  by  Luzsatto  in  Kerem  chemed, 
(1889),  iv,  184  sq.  See  Grittz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  v,  280; 
Furst,  BibL  Judaica,  iii,  9;  Steinschneider,  Catalogus 
Libr.  Eebr.  in  Biblioth.  Bodleiana,  p.  2020;  Scaliger, 
De  Emendatione  Temporum,  ii,  132  sq.;  Luzzatto,  Ca- 
lendario  Ebraico  per  venti  secoli;  Schwarz,  Der  Jiid. 
Kalender  (Breslau,  1872),  p.  78.     (B.  P.) 

Nachtigall  (Latin  Luscimus),  Ottomar,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  polemic,  was  born  at  Strasburg  about 
1487.  After  having  studied  belles-lettres  and  jurispru- 
dence at  the  universities  of  Paris,  Louvain,  Padua,  and 
Vienna,  he  visited  a  large  part  of  Europe,  particularly 
Hungary  and  Italy,  and  even  some  parts  of  Asia.  Dur« 
ing  this  time  he  was  in  holy  orders.  On  his  return  to 
Germany  he  preached  in  different  places,  among  others 
at  Augsburg,  where  he  joined  the  famous  Geiler  of 
Kaisersberg.  In  1514  he  returned  to  his  native  town, 
where  for  several  years  he  gave  lessons  in  Greek,  a 
language  in  which  he  excelled,  in  the  convent  of 
St.  Ulric  at  Augsburg.  In  1528  he  was  removed 
from  his  chair,  on  account  of  his  sermons  against  the 
doctrines  of  Luther.  The  following  year  he  established 
himself  at  Freiburg,  in  Brisgau,  where  he  continued  to 
preach  against  the  Reformed  doctrines.  He  died  about 
1535.  Nachtigall  was  renowned  among  his  contem- 
poraries for  his  extensive  and  varied  learning,  and  was 
very  satirical,  Erasmus  and  Hutten  being  the  special 
subjects  of  his  satire.  The  following  are  his  works, 
Carmen  heroicum  Grascum  quo  J.  Geileri  Kaisersbergii 
obitum  decantat  (Strasburg,  1510,  4to): — Institutions 
musica  (Strasburg,  1515  and  1536, 4to ;  Augsburg,  1542, 
4to)  : — Progymnasmata  Grmcas  litteratura  (Strasburg, 
1517  and  1523,  4to)  : — Grunnius  sophista,  site  Pelagus 
humance  miseries,  quo  docetur  utrius  natura  ad  virtutem 
etfelicitatem  propius  accedat,  hominis  an  bruti  animantis 
(Strasburg,  1522, 8 vo ;  see  Schelhorn,  Amamitates  Ik" 
teraria,  vol.  x) : — Evangelica  Historia,  e  Graco  versa 
(Augsburg,  1523,  4to).  Nachtigall  himself  finished  a 
German  translation  of  this  version  of  the  Gospels, 
which  in  some  respects  may  be  compared  to  a  concord- 
ance, under  the  title  Joci  et  sales  (Augsburg,  1524, 8vo ; 
Frankfort,  1602,  8vo).  Nachtigall  has  also  made  a 
German  translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David  (Augs-> 
burg,  1524, 4to),  and  published  editions  of  classical  writ* 
ere.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  General*,  s.  v. ;  Schel- 
horn, A  manitates  litteraria;,  vi,  455 :  Niceron,  Mimoirts, 
voL  xxxii ;  Rotermund's  Supplement  to  Jocher's  A  Ugem, 
Gelehrten-Lexibm,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Na'dab  (Heb.  Nadab',  !HJ,  liberal  [see  Simonis 
Onom.  V.  T.  p.  409];  Sept  NaJaj9),  the  name  of  four 
men. 

1.  (Josephus,  N<?/3a£o£,  Ant.  iii,  8, 1  and  7.)  The  eld- 
est (Exod.  vi,  23 ;  Numb,  iii,  2)  of  the  four  sons  of  Aaron 
by  Elisheba,  who  were  anointed,  with  their  father,  to 
be  priests  of  Jehovah  (Exod.  xxvii i,l).  B.C1657.  He, 
his  father  and  brother,  and  seventy  old  men  of  Israel, 
were  led  out  from  the  midst  of  the  assembled  people 
(Exod.  xxiv,  1),  and  were  commanded  to  stay  and  wor- 
ship God  "  afar  off,"  below  the  lofty  summit  of  Sinai, 
where  Moses  alone  was  to  come  near  to  the  Lord.  Sub- 
sequently he,  with  his  brother  Abihu,  offered  incense 
with  strange  or  common  fire  to  the  Lord,  instead  of 
that  which  had  been  miraculously  kindled  and  was  per- 
petually kept  burning  upon  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings; 
and  they  were  immediately  consumed  by  a  fire  from  the 
presence  of  God  (Lev.  x,  1,  2;  Numb.  Hi,  4;  xxvi,  61). 
They  left  no  children  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  2).    From  the 
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injunction  given  (Lev.  x,  9, 10)  immediately  after  their 
death,  it  has  been  inferred  (Rosenmuller,  ad  loc.)  that 
the  brothers  were  in  a  state  of  intoxication  when  they 
committed  the  offence.  The  spiritual  meaning  of 
the  injunction  is  drawn  out  at  great  length  by  Origen, 
Horn,  vii,  in  Levit.  On  this  occasion,  as  if  to  mark  more 
decidedly  the  divine  displeasure  with  the  offenders, 
Aaron  and  his  surviving  son  were  forbidden  to  go 
through  the  ordinary  outward  ceremonial  of  mourning 
for  the  dead.  See  J.  D.  Frobosen,  Gedankm  r.  d.  Sunde 
Nadubs  u.  Obihu,  in  the  Brern.  w.  Verd.  BibL  i,  4,  p. 
159  sq. ;  J.  Medhurst,  iu  the  Bibl.  I/agaru  iv,  70-76 ; 
Bp.  HaU,  Contemplations,  ad  loc ;  Saurin,  Discour.  Jlis- 
toriques,  ii,354;  Dissert,  p.  531;  A.  Littleton,  Sermons, 
p.  303;  J.  Dickson,  Discourses,  p.  183;  C.  Simeon, 
Work*,  i,  613 ;  R.  P.  Buddicom,  Christian  Exodus,  ii,  1. 
See  Abihu. 

2.  (Josephus,  Ndtfa/3oc,  Ant.  viii,  11,  4.)  '  Son  and 
successor  of  Jeroboam  on  the  throne  of  Israel  (1  Kings 
xiv,  20).  B.C.  951.  He  followed  the  deep-laid  but 
criminal  and  dangerous  policy  of  his  father  (xv,  26). 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  "  Gibbethon,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Dan  (Josh,  xix,  44),  a  Levitical  town  (xxi, 
23),  was  occupied  by  the  Philistines,  perhaps  having 
been  deserted  by  its  lawful  possessors  in  the  general 
self-exile  of  the  Levites  from  the  polluted  territory  of 
Jeroboam.  Nadab  and  all  Israel  went  up  and  laid  siege 
to  this  frontier  town.  A  conspiracy  broke  out  in  the 
midst  of  the  army,  and  the  king  was  slain  by  Baasha,  a 
man  of  Issachar.  Abijah's  prophecy  (1  Kings  xiv,  10) 
was  literally  fulfilled  by  the  murderer,  who  proceeded 
to  destroy  the  whole  house  of  Jeroboam.  So  perished 
the  first  Israelitish  dynasty.  We  are  not  told  what 
events  led  to  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  or  how  it  ended, 
or  any  other  incident  in  Nadab's  short  reign.  It  does 
not  appear  what  ground  Ewald  and  Newman  have  for 
describing  the  war  with  the  Philistines  as  unsuccessful. 
It  is  remarkable  that  when  a  similar  destruction  fell 
upon  the  family  of  the  murderer  Baasha  twenty-four 
vears  afterwards,  the  Israelitish  army  was  again  engaged 
in  a  siege  of  Gibbethon  (1  Kings  xvi,  15)"  (Smith).  See 
Gibbethon.  In  1  Kings  xv,  25  Nadab  is  assigned  a 
reign  of  two  years,  but  a  comparison  of  the  connected 
events  and  dates  show  that  it  lasted  little,  if  any,  over 
one  year ;  so  that  the  reckoning  must  have  been  made 
out  by  the  usual  proleptic  method,  which  computed  the 
years  as  beginning  at  the  normal  point  of  the  Jewish 
calendar,  i.  e.  the  1st  of  Nisan  preceding.  See  Chro- 
nology. 

3.  The  first  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Shammai,  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  father  of  two  sons  (1  Chron. 
ii,  28,  30).     B.C.  post  1618. 

4.  The  fifth  named  of  the  eight  sons  of  Jehiel, "  the 
father  [founder]  of  Gibeon ;"  a  Benjamite  of  Gibeon  (1 
Chron.  viii,  30 ;  ix,  36).     B.C.  perhaps  cir.  1013. 

Nadab'atha  (Satin pa$  v.  r.  ra(3a8dv\  Syriac, 
Nobot ;  Vulg.  Madabu),  "  a  place  from  which  the  bride 
was  conducted  by  the  children  of  Jambri  (q.  v.)  when 
Jonathan  and  Simon  attacked  them  (1  Mace,  ix,  37). 
Josephus  (Ant,  xiii,  1,  4)  gives  the  name  as  Gabath 
(rafiaSd).  Jerome's  conjecture  (in  the  Vulgate)  can 
hardly  be  admitted,  because  Medeba  was  the  city  of  the 
Jambrites  (see  ver.  36)  to  which  the  bride  was  brought, 
not  that  from  which  she  came.  That  Nadabatha  was 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  is  most  probable ;  for  though,  even 
to  the  time  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  by '  Chanaanites ' — to 
which  the  bride  in  this  case  belonged— is  signified  Phoe- 
nicians, yet  we  have  the  authority  (such  as  it  is)  of  the 
Book  of  Judith  (v.  3)  for  attaching  that  name  especially 
to  the  people  of  Moab  and  Amnion ;  and  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  when  the  whole  country  was  in  such  disorder 
a  wedding  cortege  would  travel  for  so  great  a  distance 
as  from  Phoenicia  to  Medeba.  On  the  east  of  Jordan 
the  only  two  names  that  occur  as  possible  are  Nebo — 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  written  Nabo  and  Nabau — and 
Nabathaia.    Compare  the  lists  of  places  round  es-Salt, 


in  Robinson,  1st  ed.  in,  167-70"  (Smith).     See  6a- 

BATHA. 

Nadal,  Bkrxakd  II.,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  minister 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Talbot 
County,  Md.,  March  27,  1812.     He  was  converted  in 
1832 ;  and  after  the  necessary  preparatory  studies,  which 
he  pursued  in  private,  he  was  admitted  as  a  preacher 
in  the  old  Baltimore  Conference  in  1835.    His  subse- 
quent fields  of  labor  as  a  pastor  were  Luray  Circuit,  Va. ; 
St.  Mary's  Circuit,  Md.;  Bladensburg,  Md.;  City  Sta- 
tion, Baltimore ;  Lewisburgh,  Va. ;  Lexington,  Va. ;  Co- 
lumbia Street,  Baltimore;  Carlisle,  Pa.;  High  Street, 
Baltimore;  City  Station,  Baltimore ;  Foundry  Church, 
Washington;  Sands  Street,  Brooklyn;  First  Church, 
New  Haven;  Wesley   Chapel,  Washington;   Trinity 
Church,  Philadelphia.     During  his  entire  pastoral  life 
he  was  a  close  student,  and  made  up  for  the  absence 
of  an  early  college  training  by  extraordinary  applica- 
tion afterwards.     In  1848,  while  stationed  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  he  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  having  pursued 
his  studies  in  the  college  in  connection  with  his  pastor- 
al work.     During  a  part  of  his  pastorate  in  Carlisle  he 
taught  a  class  in  the  college.     In  1849  he  was  appoint- 
ed agent  of  Baltimore  Female  College;. but  as  it  was 
thought  inexpedient  at  that  time  to  prosecute   the 
agency,  he  consented  to  supply  for  that  year  the  pulpit 
of  an  Independent  Church  in  Baltimore.    From  1854  to 
1857  he  was  professor  in  Indiana  Asbtiry  University.   In 
the  latter  year  he  returned  to  the  Baltimore  Conference, 
and  became  presiding  elder  of  Roanoke  District  in  West- 
ern Virginia.  This  was  a  time  when  the  great  waves  of 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery  were  rolling  fiercely 
over  the  Border  States.     Dr.  Nadal  entered  vigorously 
into  the  contest,  and  boldly  and  successfully  defended  the 
position  of  his  Church  and  Conference  on  the  subject. 
By  his  sermons  and  addresses  he  exerted  a  marked  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  the  national  government  during  the 
war  of  the  rebellion.    He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
president  Linepln,  and  poured  forth  in  an  able  discourse 
his  sorrow  at  his  death.    In  1867  he  accepted  the  pro- 
fessorship of  historical  theology  in  the  Drew  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  at  Madison,  and  after  the  decease  of  Dr. 
M*Clintock  (q.  v.)  he  was  also  acting  president  of  the 
institution ;  but  he  was  removed  by  death  shortly  af- 
terwards, June  20, 1870.     Dr.  Nadal  was  an  able  and 
forcible  preacher,  and  maintained  to  the  last  a  high  rank 
in  the  pulpit.    Many  of  his  discourses  on  special  occa- 
sions were  printed  and  widely  read,  and  exhibited  a  high 
order  of  pulpit  eloquence.     He  was  also  well  known  as 
a  vigorous  and  polished  writer,  and  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  periodical  literature  of  his  time.    He  was 
one  of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Methodist,  whose  editor. 
Dr.  Crooks,  said  of  him  that  "  in  writing  he  was  almost 
without  a  peer  in  the  American  Methodist  Church/ 
Dr.  Nadal's  thorough  scholarship,  fine  social  qualities, 
and  bis  ability  to  communicate  instruction,  made  him 
an  efficient  and  popular  instructor,  and  his  professional 
career  in  both  the  institutions  which  he  served  wa$ 
marked  by  enthusiasm,  energy,  and  success.    A  volume 
of  his  Sermons  (entitled  New  Life  Dawning,  etc.)  wa* 
published  under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  Butts,  with  a 
Memoir  prefixed  (N.  Y.  1873, 12mo). 

Nadasdy,  Thomas,  a  Hungarian  Protestant  divine 
of  some  note,  flourished  during  the  Reformation  move- 
ment of  the  16th  century.  But  little  is  known  of  his 
personal  history.  He  was  distinguished  by  unusual  at- 
tainments, power,  wealth,  zeal,  and  generosity  in  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  the  Gospel  He  died  in  1553. 
u  Nadasdy  had  been  a  strong  pillar  in  the  Church  in  a 
day  when  every  man  was  with  one  hand  building,  the 
walls  of  Zion  and  with  the  other  holding  a  weapon." 
See  Craig,  Hist,  of  the  Prof.  Church  in  Hungary  (Boat. 
1864),  p.  92, 93. 

Nsenla  (i.  e.  a  dirge  or  lamentation,  equivalent  to 
the  Greek  Sptjvot)  is  the  term  used  to  describe  the 
Boman  funeral  songs,  uttered  either  by  the  relatives  of 
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the  deceased  or  by  hired  persona.  At  Rome  Nssnia 
was  personified  and  worshipped  as  a  goddess,  and  even 
had  a  chapel,  which,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other 
gods  in  connection  with  the  dead,  was  outside  the  walls 
of  th:  city,  near  the  porta  Viminalis.  As  Naenus  are 
compared 'with  lullabies,  and  as  they  seem  to' have  been 
sung  with  a  soft  voice,  as  if  a  person  was  to  be  lulled  to 
sleep,  the  object  of  this  worship  was  probably  to  procure 
rest  and  peace  for  the  departed  in  the  lower  world.  See 
Augustine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  vi,  9 ;  Arnobius,  Adv.  Gait,  iv, 7 ; 
vii,  32 ;  Horace,  Carta,  iii,  28, 16 ;  Festus,  p.  161, 163,  ed. 
Muller. 

Naga  (a  Sanscrit  word  signifying  make)  designates 
in  Hindu  mythology  a  monster,  regarded  as  a  demigod, 
and  having  a  human  face  with  the  tail  of  a  serpent 
and  the  expanded  neck  of  a  cobra  de  capello.  The 
worship  of  the  snake-gods  is  termed  Naga  Pan  ch  ami. 
These  gods,  of  whom,  among  the  Hindus,  Vasuki  is  the 
lord  and  Manusa  the  queen,  reside  in  regions  imme- 
diately tinder  the  earth,  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  ex- 
haustless  treasures,  the  blaze  of  which  supplies  the  ab- 
sence of  the  solar  radiance.  The  race  of  these  beings  is 
said  to  have  sprung  from  Kasyapa  (q.v.),  in  order  to 
people  the  regions  below  the  earth  (Patala).  The  prin- 
cipal Nagas,  of  which  there  are  about  a  dozen,  are  pro- 
pitiated with  offerings  of  milk  and  ghee.  The  fifth 
lunar  day  of  Sravana  is  held  sacred  to  the  Nagas.  On 
that  day  ablutions  are  performed  in  the  pool  sacred  to 
Vasuki,  the  lord  of  the  Nagas.  By  observing  this  cere- 
mony the  Nagas  are  pleased,  and  tho  votaries  are  be- 
lieved to  rest  free  from  the  dread  of  serpents.  See  Moor, 
Hindu  Pantlteon,  a.  v. ;  Coleman,  Hindu  MythoL  p.  254. 

Nagara,  Israel  ben-Moses,  a  Jewish  writer,  was 
a  native  of  Spain,  but  flourished  at  Damascus  near  the 
closing  part  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  a  celebrated 
poet,  and  was  wont  to  attend  the  mosques  to  collect 
their  musical  times,  to  which  he  adapted  Hebrew  or 
Chaldee  verses.  His  works  were,  bitlb"1  rvi"HOT,  a 
collection  of  religious  poems  in  three  parts  (Isafet,  1587 ; 
Venice,  1606) : — bana  Fpnto??,  a  metrical  homily  on 
contempt  for  the  world  (Venice,  1580,  1599):— Tens 
>50b^,  The  Waters  of  Israel.,  a  melange,  poetical,  epis- 
tolary, and  oratorical,  arranged  under  six  heads,  desig- 
nated by  the  waters  mentioned  in  the  Bible:  1.  *"Q 
ttVarj,  Waters  of Siloah;  2.  TTinwr  ■»*,  Watersof  Qui- 
etude; 3.  MS^TO  itt,  Waters  of  Strife;  4.  *nXS  ■»«, 
Waters  of  *  Besieging;  6.  3HT  "•£,  Gold  Waters;  6. 
B",T?  *"?>  BiUer  Waters  (Venice,  1605).  See  Furst, 
Bibiioth.  Judaica,  iii,  12;  De  Rossi,  IHzionario  (Germ, 
transl.),  p.  240;  Undo,  UisU  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  360; 
Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Hebr.  Lit.  p.  462 ;  Margoliouth, 
Modern  Judaism  Investigated,  p.  245 ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Ju- 
dentk.  v.  s.  Sektcn,  iii,  275 ;  Grata,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  ix,  421 , 
422 ;  Delitzsch,  Zur  Gesch.  d.  Jiid.  Poesie,  p.  56 ;  Zunz, 
Zur  Gesch.  u.  Literatur.  p.  229;  Literaturgesch.  d.  sy- 
nagogakn  Poesie  (Berl.  1865),  p.  419.     (R  P.) 

Nagarjuna  or  Nagasena,  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated Buddhistic  teachers  or  patriarchs — the  thir- 
teenth— according  to  some,  lived  about  400  years,  ac- 
cording to  others,  about  500  years  after  the  death  of 
the  Buddha  Sakyamuni  (i.  e.  143  or  43  RC).  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Madhyamika  school,  and  bis  princi- 
pal disciples  were  Aryadeva  and  Buddhap&lita.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  the  Buddhas,  he  was  bom  in  the 
south  of  India,  in  a  Brahminical  family.  Even  as  a 
child  he  studied  all  the  four  Vedas;  later  he  travelled 
through  various  countries,  and  became  proficient  in  as- 
tronomy, geography,  and  magical  arts.  By  means  of 
the  last  he  had  several  amorous  adventures,  which  end- 
ed in  the  death  of  three  companions  of  his,  but  in  his 
own  repentance,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Buddhist 
mendicant,  in  his  conversion  to  Buddhism.  Many  mir- 
acles are,  of  course,  attributed  to  his  career  as  propa- 
gator of  this  doctrine,  especially  in  the  south  of  India, 


and  his  life  is  said  to  have  lasted  800  years.  See  E. 
Burnouf,  Introd.  a  mist,  du  Buddhisme  Indien  (Par. 
1844);  Spence  Hardy,  Manual  of  Buddhism  (Lond. 
1853).— Chambers's  Cyclop,  a  v. 

Nagasena.    See  Nagarjuna. 

Nagdilah,  Samuel  ben -Joseph,  ha -Levi,  sur- 
named  Han^nagid  (the  prince  or  chief),  a  Jewish  writer, 
was  born  at  Cordova  in  993.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Chajug 
(q.  v.),  and  a  contemporary  of  Ibn-Ganach  (q.  v.).  When 
in  1015  rabbi  Chanoch,  under  whose  instruction  he  ac- 
quired extensive  Talmudical  learning,  died,  R.  Samuel 
succeeded  to  the  chief  rabbinate  of  Spain,  with  the  title 
of  prince  (Nagid).  Owing,  however,  to  the  intestine 
wars  between  the  rival  Moorish  chiefs  for  supremacy, 
many  inhabitants  quitted  Cordova,  among  whom  was 
also  Samuel  ha-Levi,  who  went  to  Malaga,  where  he 
kept  a  druggist's  shop.  His  profound  knowledge  of 
Arabian  literature  and  bis  beautiful  writing  brought 
him  to  the  notice  of  Alkas  ben-Alarif,  prime  minister  of 
Habus  ibn-Moskan  of  Granada,  who  made  him  his  sec- 
retary, and  on  his  death-bed  recommended  his  sovereign 
to  be  guided  by  him.  In  1020  he  was  himself  made 
prime  minister,  and  in  1027  secured  the  crown  to  Badis, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  king,  although  the  gran- 
dees had  sought  to  place  Balkin,  the  younger  son,  on  the 
throne  of  his  father.  Nagdilah  zealously  cultivated  po- 
etry and  science,  in  which  he  himself  excelled,  and  to 
the  encouragement  of  which  he  devoted  a  large  portion 
of  his  wealth.  He  collected  and  purchased  many  copies 
of  the  Talmud,  Mishna,  and  other  books,  which,  to  dis- 
seminate learning,  he  distributed  gratuitously,  and  he 
was  the  indefatigable  patron  both  of  Spanish  and  foreign 
authors.  Besides  a  treatise  which  he  wrote  against 
Ibn-Ganach  in  defence  of  his  teacher  Chajug,  entitled 
rtt&nft  F3&ft,  he  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  a 
good  treatise  on  the  methodology  of  the  Talmud,  of 
which  a  condensed  German  translation  is  given  by  Pin- 
ner in  his  introduction  to  the  treatise  Berakoth;  he 
also  wrote  the  Son  of  Proverbs,  ^bcETia  (or  parables), 
consisting  of  poems  which  are  represented  as  profound 
and  magnificent,  and  of  which  some  pieces  are  given 
bv  Dukes  in  his  Rabbinische  Blumenlese*    He  is  also 

m 

said  to  have  written  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch 
(rninn  b?  D),  of  which  that  on  the  Book  of  Num- 
bers alone  is  preserved  in  MSS.  (Bodleian  Libr.  No. 
152);  and  according  to  Ibn-Ezra  \Yesod  Mora,  iniU; 
Motnaim,  pref.)  he  wrote  also  a  grammatical  work 
consisting  of  twenty-two  books,  entitled  "U?5n  ^P'?, 
which  Aben-Ezra  praises  above  all  similar  efforts  that 
had  preceded  it,  but  which  is  also  lost.  Nagdilah  died 
in  1055.  See  Furst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  14  sq.;  De  Rossi, 
Dizionario  storico  degli  Autori  Ebrei  (Germ,  transl.), 
p.  240  sq.;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vi,  18  sq.;  Jost, 
Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  u.  s.  Sekten,  ii,  406 ;  Dessauer,  Gesch. 
d.  Israeliten  (Breslau,  1870),  p.  289;  Braunschweiger, 
Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  d.  Roman.  Staaten,  p.  34  sq. :  Lindo, 
Hist,  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  49  sq. ;  Finn,  Sephardim, 
p.  174;  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  p.  252;  Eth- 
eridge, Introd.  to  Hebr.  Literature,  p.  105,  247 ;  Margo- 
liouth, Modern  Judaism  Investigated  (Lond.  1843),  p. 
243 ;  Steinschneidcr,  Jewish  Literature,  p.  186 ;  Dukes, 
Rabbinische  Blumenlese  (Leips.  1844),  p.  55,  58, 219,  and 
his  R.  Sam.  ha-Nagid  u.  s.  Werke,  in  O^Wp  fena 
(Hanover,  1853),  ii,  1-40;  Delitzsch,  Zur  Gesch."d. 
Jiid.  Poesie,  p.  144,  149;  Munk,  Samuel  ha- Nagid,  in 
his  notice  on  Abu'l-Walid  Merwan,  etc  (Par.  1851),  p. 
90-109;  Gratz,  Blumenlese  Neuhebr.  Dichtungen  (Brest 
1862),  p.  33;  Kampf,  Xichtandalusische  Poesie  Anda- 
lusischer  Didder  (Prague,  1858),  p.  157  sq.;  Sachs,  Re- 
ligiose Poesie  der  Juden  in  Spanien  (Berl.  1848),  p.  216 ; 
Furst,  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  introd.  p.  xxviii ; 
Kalisch,  Hebrew  Grammar  (Lond.  1863),  ii,  24  sq. ;  Kim- 
chi,  Liber  Radicum  (ed.  Biesenthal  et  Lebrecbt  [BeroL 
1847]),  p.  xlvi  sq. ;  Cassel,  Leitfaden  fur  Jud.  Gesch.  u. 
Literatur  (Berl.  1872),  p.  59  sq.     (R  P.) 
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Nag'ge  [rather  Nanga]  (Nayyai  v.r.Naym;  oomp. 
Sept  Nayai  for  Nogah,  £03,  1  Chron.  iii,  7),  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Christ  in  the  maternal  line,  the  son  of 
Maath  (rather  of  Semei),  and  father  of  Esli  (Lake  iii, 
25) ;  corresponding  to  Neariah  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  She- 
maiah,  and  father  of  Elioenai  in  the  Davidic  lineage 
(1  Chron.  iii,  22, 23).     B.C.  860. 

Nagot,  Francois  -  Charles,  a  French  ascetic 
writer,  was  bom  at  Tours,  April  19, 1734.  Admitted 
into  the  congregation  of  the  priests  of  Saint-Sulpice,  he 
was  sent  as  professor  of  theology  to  the  Seminary  of 
Nantes.  He  was  made  superior  of  the  house  of  the 
Robertins  at  Paris  in  1769,  afterwards  of  the  small  sem- 
inary of  Saint-Sulpice,  then  director  of  the  large  sem- 
inary. The  revolution  decided  him,  in  1791,  to  come 
to  this  country  and  settle  at  Baltimore,  where  Pius  VI 
had  just  created  an  episcopal  see,  comprising  at  that 
time  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
Monumental  City  he  succeeded  in  establishing  a  sem- 
inary, and  a  college  which  still  enjoys  all  the  privileges 
of  a  university.  He  retained  the  management  of  these 
houses  till  the  year  1810,  when  he  was  obliged  by  in- 
firmities to  resign.  He  died  at  Baltimore,  April  9, 1816. 
His  principal  writings  are,  Relation  de  la  conversion  de 
quelques  Protestants  (1791,  1794,  12mo)  : — La  Doctrine 
de  VEcriture  sur  Us  miracles  (Paris,  1808, 3  vols.  12mo ; 
a  translation  of  an  English  work  by  George  Hay) : — 
Vie  de  M.  Olier,  cure  de  Saint-Sulpice  (1813,  8vo) :— in 
manuscript  different  translations  of  works  of  English 
piety.     See  Hoefer,  A/bur.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Nagpur  or  Nagpore,  an  extensive  inland  province 
of  British  India,  belonging  in  its  civil  administration  to 
the  Bengal,  and  in  its  military  to  the  Madras  presiden- 
cy, extends  immediately  north-east  of  the  Nizam's  do- 
minions, in  lat.  17°  16'l23°  5'  N.,  long.  78°  3'-83°  10', 
and  has  an  area  of  76,432  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  4,650,000.  The  north  part  of  the  province  is  moun- 
tainous in  character.  The  climate  is  not  healthy,  and 
is  especially  insalubrious  in  the  extensive  tracts  of  low. 
marshy  land  which  abound  in  the  province.  The  Gonds, 
supposed  to  be  the  aborigines,  are  the  most  remarkable 
class  of  the  inhabitants.  They  rear  fowls,  swine,  and 
buffaloes ;  but  their  country,  forming  the  south-eastern 
tracts — about  one  third  of  the  whole— is  covered  with  a 
dense  jungle,  swarming  with  tigers.  In  the  more  fa- 
vored districts,  where  the  inhabitants  are  more  industri- 
ous, rice,  maize,  flax,  end  other  seeds  and  vegetables  are 
extensively  cultivated.  The  rajahs  of  Nagpur,  some- 
times called  the  rajahs  of  Bexar,  ruled  over  a  state 
formed  out  of  a  part  of  the  great  Mahratta  kingdom. 
The  dynasty,  however,  died  out  in  1863,  and  the  terri- 
tory came  into  possession  of  the  British.  The  province 
has  five  divisions.  Its  capital,  Nagpur,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  115,000.  Inclusive  of  its  extensive  suburbs,  it 
is  seven  miles  in  circumference.  It  contains  no  impor- 
tant edifices.  The  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  live  in 
thatched  mud  tents,  interspersed  with  trees,  which  pre- 
vent the  circulation  of  air  and  secrete  moisture,  thus 
rendering  the  town  unnecessarily  unhealthy.  Missions 
are  sustained  here  by  the  Church  of  England  and  other 
Protestant  bodies,  but  little  progress  has  as  yet  been 
made  in  converting  the  natives. — Chambers,  s.  v. 

Nag's-Head  Consecration  designates  the  ques- 
tionable way  in  which  Roman  Catholics  assert  that  the 
apostolical  succession  was  preserved  in  the  Church  of 
England.  They  aver  that  on  the  passing  of  the  first 
Act  of  Uniformity  in  the  first  year  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  fourteen  bishops  vacating  their  sees,  and 
all  the  other  sees  excepting  that  of  Llandaff  being  va- 
cant, there  was  a  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  hitherto 
unbroken  succession  of  bishops  from  apostolical  times; 
and  that,  as  Kitchin  of  Llandaff  refused  to  officiate  at 
Parker's  consecration,  the  Protestant  divines  procured 
the  help  of  Scory,  a  deprived  bishop  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI,  and  all  having  met  at  the  Nag's-Head  tavern, 


in  Cheapside,  they  knelt  before  Scory,  who  laid  a  Bible 
on  their  heads  or  shoulders,  saying, "  Take  thou  author- 
ity to  preach  the  Word  of  God  sincerely ;"  and  they  rose 
up  bishops  of  the  New  Church  of  England !  The  story, 
which  was  first  told  by  a  Jesuit,  Sacro  Bosco,  or  Holy- 
wood,  forty-five  years  after  the  event,  intelligent  Ro- 
raanista  themselves  deny.  Thus  it  is  discredited  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  historian  Lingard,  and  is  carefully 
refuted  by  Strype  in  his  life  of  Parker.  The  facts  of 
the  case  are  best  stated  in  archbishop  BrambalTs  ac- 
count of  the  Nag's-Head  fable  ( Works,  p.  436),  and  is 
the  shortest  and  fullest  refutation  of  the  story:  "They 
say  that  archbishop  Parker  and  the  rest  of  the  Protes- 
tant bishops  in  the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  or  at  least  sundry  of  them,  were  consecrated  at 
the  Nag's  Head,  in  Cheapside,  together,  by  bishop  Sco- 
ry alone,  or  by  him  and  bishop  Barlow,  without  sermon, 
without  sacrament,  without  solemnity,  in  the  year  1559 
(but  they  know  not  what  day,  nor  before  what  public 
notaries),  by  a  new,  fantastic  form.  All  this  they  main- 
tain on  the  supposed  voluntary  report  of  Mr.  Ncale  (a  sin- 
gle malicious  spy),  in  private  to  his  own  party,  long  after 
the  business  pretended  to  be  done.  We  say  that  arch- 
bishop Parker  was  consecrated  alone  at  Lambeth,  in  the 
church,  by  four  bishops,  authorized  thereunto  by  com- 
mission under  the  great  seal  of  England,  with  sermon, 
with  sacrament,  with  due  solemnities,  on  the  17th  day 
of  December,  A.D.  1559,  before  four  of  the  most  eminent 
public  notaries  in  England,  and  particularly  the  fame 
public  notary  was  principal  actuary  both  at  cardinal 
Pole's  consecration  and  archbishop  Parker's."  We  may 
add  that  the  election  took  place  in  the  chapter-house  at 
Canterbury,  and  the  confirmation  at  St.  Mary-le-Bone's 
church  in  Cheapside.  Scory,  then  elected  to  the  see 
of  Bedford;  Barlow,  formerly  bishop  of  Wells,  then 
elected  to  Chichester ;  Coverdale,  formerly  of  Exeter, 
and  never  reappointed  to  any  see ;  and  Hodgkin,  suffra- 
gan of  Hereford,  were  the  episcopal  officers  who  offici- 
ated at  the  consecration.  The  Nag's-Head  story  prob- 
ably arose  from  the  company  having  possibly  gone  from 
Bow  church,  after  the  confirmation,  to  take  a  dinner  to- 
gether at  the  tavern  hard  by,  according  to  the  prevail- 
ing custom.  The  due  succession  of  bishops  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church  it  would  seem  the  Nag's-Head's  fable  has 
never  proved  to  have  broken.  Prof.  Dbllinger,  at  the 
recent  Congress  of  the  Old  Catholics  at  Bonn  (August, 
1875),  held  that  there  can  be  no  controversy  regarding 
the  legitimacy  of  Anglican  ordinations,  which  was  ques- 
tioned last  year  by  Orientals.  He  said  there  was  no 
doubt  of  their  succession.  When,  under  queen  Elizabeth, 
the  present  Episcopal  Church  was  founded,  those  who 
disagreed  were  dismissed,  and  discussion  turned  on  the 
legitimacy  of  archbishop  Parker's  nomination.  Of  this 
there  was  no  doubt.  It  was  proved  by  his  journal,  the 
Register,  and  by  contemporary  history.  To  doubt  it 
would  be  like  the  doubting  of  the  man  who  sought  to 
show  that  Napoleon  I  was  a  myth.  The  succession  of 
the  Romish  Church  could  be  disputed.  Things  had  oc- 
curred which  would  become  formidable  weapons  if  any- 
body cared  to  use  them.  But  there  was  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  succession  in  the  Anglican  Church.  See 
Courayer,  Validity  of  the  Ordinations  of  the  English  (Ox- 
ford, 1844,  new  ed.) ;  Baily,  Ordixum  AngHcanorum  de- 
fensio  (Lond.  1870) ;  Soames,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation, 
iv,691  sq.;  Wordsworth,  Ecdes.  Biog,  iii,  883,  n. ;  Hard- 
wick,  Ch.  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  p.  226 ;  Burnet,  Hist, 
of  the  Reformation,  ii,  624;  Baxter,  Ch.  hist.  p.  481; 
Engl.  Rev.  vi,  198 ;  Ch.  Rev.  1868  (July),  p.  301 ;  Meth. 
Quar.  Rev.  1874  (Jan.),  p.  159.  See  also  Pabkkr  (arch- 
bishop).   (J.H.W.) 

Na'halal  (Heb.  NahalaV,  i^W,  pasture;  Sept. 
NnaXwX  v.r.  Na/3anX,  and  even  £tAA<? ;  Yulg.  Kaalol; 
Auth.  Vers,  once  "  Naballal,"  Josh,  xix,  15),  a  city,  in 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  on  the  border  of  Issachar  (Josh, 
xix,  15),  but  inhabited  by  Canaanites  tributary  to 
Israel  (Judg.  i,  30,  where  the  name  is  "  NahaloT),  given 
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with  its  "suburbs"  to  the  Memrite  Levites  (Josh,  xxi, 
85).  It  ia  mentioned  between  Kithlish  and  Shiroron. 
Eusebiua  erroneously  locates  it  |S.  of  the  Jordan  (Ono- 
mast.  a.  v.  NciXa).  "  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  (MegUlah, 
chap,  i;  Mooter  Skeni,  chap,  v),  as  quoted  by  Schwarz 
(Palest,  p.  172)  and  Reland  (Palast.  p.  717),  asserts  that 
Nahalal  (or  Mahalal,  as  it  is  in  some  copies)  was  in  post- 
Biblical  times  called  Afaklul;  and  this  Schwarz  identi- 
fies with  the  modern  Molul,  a  village  in  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  under  the  mountains  which  enclose  the  plain 
on  the  north,  four  miles  west  of  Nazareth,  and  two  from 
Japhia;  an  identification  concurred  in  by  Van  de  Velde 
{Memoir,  s.  v.).  One  Hebrew  MS.  (30  Kennicott)  lends 
countenance  to  it  by  reading  bbfTO,  i.  e.  Mahalal,  in 
Josh,  xxi,  35.  If  the  town  was  in  the  great  plain,  we 
can  understand  why  the  Israelites  were  unable  to  drive 
out  the  Canaanite8  from  it,  since  their  chariots  must 
have  been  extremely  formidable  as  long  as  they  re- 
mained on  level  or  smooth  ground"  (Smith).  This 
site,  however,  has  been  appropriated  by  Porter  to  that 
of  the  ancient  Maralaii  (q.  v.). 

Naha'lieU  (Heb.  NcuAalitl', bwhrn,  possession  [or 
valley]  of  God;  Sept.  NaaAt/yA  v.  r.  M<f  vaqX),  the  fifty- 
fourth  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
between  Mattanah  and  Bamoth  (Numb,  xxi,  19) ,  ap- 
parently in  the  northern  part  of  the  plain  Ard  Ramadan, 
south-east  of  Jebel  Humeh,  perhaps  on  the  northern 
branch  of  Wady  Waleh  (Burckhardt,  ii,  635).  See 
Exode.  It  lay  "  beyond,"  that  is,  north  of  the  Anion 
(ver.  13),  and  between  Mattanah  and  Bamoth,  the  next 
after  Bamoth  being  Pisgah.  It  does  not  occur  in  the 
catalogue  of  Numb,  xxxiii,  nor  anywhere  besides  the 
passage  quoted  above.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Ono- 
mast.  a.  v.  Naaliel)  it  is  mentioned  as  close  to  the  Ar- 
non.  Mr.  Grove,  in  Smith's  Diet.,  suggests  that  "  its 
name  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  a  stream  or  wady,  and 
it  is  not  impossibly  preserved  in  that  of  the  Wady  En- 
cheyle,  which  runs  into  the  Mojeb,  the  ancient  Arnon,  a 
short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  place  at  which  the  road 
between  Kabba  and  Aroer  crosses  the  ravine  of  the  lat- 
ter river.  The  name  EncheyU,  when  written  in  Hebrew 
letters  (M^fiaX),  is  little  more  than  baobro  trans- 
posed."   See,  however,  Mattanah. 

Nahal'lal  (Josh,  xxi,  35).    See  Nahalal. 

Na'halol  (Heb.  Nahalol',  Vbrp,  pasture;  Sept. 
NaaAcuA  v.  r.  Evaufiav  and  Aopava ;  Vulg.  Nadlot),  a 
slightly  different  orthography  (Judg.  i,  80)  for  the  name 
Nahalal  (q.  v.). 

Na'ham  (Heb.  Nach'am,  CHS,  consolation;  Sept. 
Nax^/x  v.  r.  Nagat/j,  N<iy#),  •  brother  of  Hodiah,  the 
second  or  Jewish  wife  of  Mered ;  and  "father"  of  Keilah 
and  Eshtemoa  (1  Cbron.  iv,  19).  RC.  post  1612.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  called  Isiibah  (q.  v.)  in 
ver.  17.    See  Mered. 

Naham'ani  (Heb.  Nachamany',  ^n3,  repent- 
ing or  compassionate ;  Sept.  Na«/i  aw  ),  one  of  the  Jews 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  the  captivity  (Neh. 
vii,  7).  RC.  536.  His  name  is  omitted  in  the  parallel 
list  of  Ezra  ii,  2. 

Na'hand  [others  Nakar'al  or  Nahara't]  (1  Chron. 
xi,  39).    See  Naharl 

NaharaYm.    See  Arah-Naharaim. 

Na'harl  (Heb.  Nacharay',  ^PO,  snortr;  Sept 
Naaoat  v.  r.  Nagwo ;  Vulg.  Naarai;  A.  V.  [in  later  ed.] 
"Nahar"  [the  more  correct  form]  in  1  Chron.  xi,  89; 
Sept.  Kaxapat;  Vulg.  Nakarai  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  37),  a 
Berothite,  one  of  David's  chieftains,  and  armor-bearer 
of  Joab,  son  of  Zeruiah  (1  Chron.  xi,  89 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii, 
37).     RC.  cir.  1018. 

NaTiaah  (Heb.  Nackash',  una.  serpent,  as  often; 
Sept.  Naac  »  Joseph.  Naaaijc. ;  Vulg.  Nads),  the  name 


of  two  persona.    For  the  city  of  Nahash  (Auth.  Vera.  '1 
Chron.  iv,  12,  marg.),  see  Ir-nahash. 

1.  A  king  of  the  Ammonites,  near  the  beginning  of 
Saul's  reign.  RC.  1092.  A  message  came  from  t  he  peo- 
ple of  Jabesh-gilead  soliciting  immediate  help  against 
the  fierce  hostility  of  this  Ammonitish  chief.  He  baa 
apparently  acquired  a  name  for  his  military  achieve- 
ments before  directing  an  assault  against  the  city  of 
Jabesh  (see  1  Sam.  xii,  12) ;  for  though  it  was  a  well- 
fortified  place,  and  the  largest  town  in  the  transjordanic 
territory  of  Manasseh,  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have 
thought  it  a  hopeless  matter  to  contend  against  so  for- 
midable an  adversary.  They  were  ready  to  submit  to 
bis  supremacy  if  he  would  enter  into  covenant  with 
them  on  somewhat  reasonable  terms ;  but  as  he,  in  the 
pride  and  insolence  of  power,  declared  he  would  insist  on 
plucking  out  all  their  right  eyes,  and  casting  it  as  a  re- 
proach on  Israel,  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  appeal 
to  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  mutilating  barbarity 
proposed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-gilead  by  Nahash 
is  a  practice  that  was  formerly  very  common  in  the 
East.  Mr.  Hanway,  in  his  Journey  in  Persia,  gives 
several  instances  of  it.  See  Eye.  Accordingly  the  in- 
habitants of  Jabesh-gilead  obtained  a  truce  of  seven 
days,  and  despatched  messengers  to  Gibeah  to  inform 
Saul  of  their  extremity  (1  Sam.  xi,  1-4).  Saul  felt  the 
greatness  of  the  emergency,  and  took  prompt  measures 
to  relieve  the  place  and  discomfit  the  army  of  Nahash. 
See  Jabesh-gilead.  In  this  he  was  perfectly  success- 
ful; and  neither  Nahash  nor  his  people  ventured  any 
more  to  attack  Israel  during  the  reign  of  SauL  See 
Saul.  If  we  might  rely  on  the  testimony  of  Josepbus 
(Ant.  vi,  5, 8),  Nahash  himself  fell  in  the  rout  that  en- 
sued. But  of  this  the  sacred  narrative  is  entirely  silent ; 
and  the  probability  is  (for  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
Nahash  to  have  been  an  official  designation  or  a  com- 
mon name  among  the  Ammonites)  that  the  Nahash 
whom  Saul  discomfited  was  the  same  who  afterwards 
showed  kindness  to  David.  How  this  kindness  was 
exhibited,  or  at  what  particular  time,  we  are  not  told ; 
but  we  can  have  little  doubt  that  it  occurred  some  time 
during  the  fierce  persecutions  which  David  endured  at 
the  hands  of  Saul,when  the  king  of  Amnion,  like  the  king 
of  Gath,  might  deem  it  a  stroke  of  policy,  in  respect  to 
Saul,  to  befriend  the  man  whom  he  was  pursuing  as  an 
enemy.  Jewish  traditions  affirm  that  it  consisted  in 
his  having  afforded  protection  to  one  of  David's  broth- 
ers, who  escaped  alone  when  his  family  were  massacred 
by  the  treacherous  king  of  Moab,  to  whose  care  they 
had  been  intrusted  by  David  (1  Sam.  xxii,  3,  4),  and 
who  found  an  asylum  with  Nahash.  (See  the  Midrask 
of  R.  Tanchum,  as  quoted  by  S.  Jarcbi  on  2  Sam.  x,  2.) 
See  David.  David  was  not  unmindful  of  the  kindness 
he  had  received  from  Nahash ;  and  wishing  to  cultivate 
peaceful  relations  with  his  son  and  successor  Hannn,  he 
sent  messengers  to  condole  with  him  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  Nahash  (2  Sam.  x,  2).  By  the 
folly  of  Hanun  this  well-meant  embassy  turned  into  the 
occasion  of  a  bloody  war,  which  placed  David  for  a  time 
in  some  peril,  but  from  which  he  at  last  emerged  com- 
pletely triumphant.    See  Hanun. 

Mention  is  made  in  the  history  of  David's  flight  from 
the  presence  of  Absalom  of  a"  Shobi,  the  son  of  Na- 
hash of  Kabbah  of  the  children  of  Amnion,"  coming 
along  with  others  to  David  at  Mahanaim,  with  food 
and  refreshments  (2  Sam.  xvii,  27-29).  It  is  possible 
that  this  was  a  son  of  Nahash,  the  former  king,  though 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  at  all  certain.  That  an  Am- 
monite, however,  should  at  such  a  time  have  so  readily 
proffered  his  liberality  to  David  is  a  striking  proof  that 
even  after  the  terrible  Ammonitish  war  there  still  were 
bosoms  among  the  children  of  Ammon  which  stood  well 
affected  to  the  person  and  the  cause  of  David  (Fair- 
bairn  ;  Smith).    See  Shobi. 

2.  A  person  mentioned  once  only  (2  Sam.  xvii,  25)  in 
stating  the  parentage  of  Amasa,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  Absalom's  army*    Amasa  ia  there  said  to  have  been 
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the  son  (perhaps  illegitimate)  of  a  certain  Ithra,  by 
Abigail,  "  daughter  of  Nahash,  and  sister  (Alex.  Sept. 
brother)  to  Zeruiah."  B.C.  ante  1023.  By  the  gen- 
ealogy of  1  Chron.  ii,  16  it  appears  that  Zeruiah  and 
Abigail  were  sisters  of  David  and  the  other  children  of 
Jesse.  The  question  then  arises,  How  could  Abigail 
have  been  at  the  same  time  daughter  of  Nahash  and 
sister  to  the  children  of  Jesse?  To  this  four  answers 
may  be  given : 

1.  The  universal  tradition  of  the  rabbins  is  that  Na- 
hash and  Jesse  were  identical  (see  the  citations  from 
the  Talmud  in  Meyer,  Seder  Olam,  569 ;  also  Jerome, 
Qua st.  Jlebr.  ad  loc).  "  Nahash,"  says  Solomon  Jarchi 
(in  his  commentary  on  2  Sam.  xvii,  26),  "  was  Jesse  the 
father  of  David,  because  he  died  without  sin,  by  the 
counsel  of  the  serpent"  (nachash) ;  i.  e.  by  the  infirmity 
of  his  fallen  human  nature  only. 

2.  The  explanation  first  put  forth  by  Prof.  Stanley 
(Hist,  of  the  Jewish  Churchy  ii,  50),  that  Nahash  was  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  that  the  same  woman  had 
first  been  his  wife  or  concubine— in  which  capacity  she 
had  given  birth  to  Abigail  and  Zeruiah — and  after- 
wards wife  to  Jease,  and  the  mother  of  his  children.  In 
this  manner  Abigail  and  Zeruiah  would  be  sisters  to 
David,  without  being  at  the  same  time  daughters  of 
Jesse.  This  has  in  its  favor  the  guarded  statement  of 
1  Chron.  ii,  16  that  the  two  women  were  not  them- 
selves Jesse's  children,  but  sisters  of  his  children ;  and 
the  improbability  (otherwise  extreme)  of  so  close  a  con- 
nection between  an  Israelite  and  an  Ammonitish  king  is 
alleviated  by  Jesse's  known  descent  from  a  Moabitess, 
and  by  the  connection  which  has  been  shown  above  to 
have  existed  between  David  and  Nahash  of  Ammon. 

8.  A  third  possible  explanation  is  that  Nahash  was 
the  name,  not  of  Jesse,  nor  of  a  former  husband  of  his 
wife,  but  of  his  wife  herself.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
name  to  prevent  its  being  borne  equally  by  either  sex, 
and  other  instances  may  be  quoted  of  women  who  are 
given  in  the  genealogies  as  the  daughters,  not  of  their 
fathers,  but  of  their  mothers :  e.  g.  Mehetabel,  daughter 
of  Matred,  daughter  of  Mezahab.  Still  it  seems  very 
improbable  that  Jesse's  wife  would  be  suddenly  intruded 
into  the  narrative,  as  she  is  if  this  hypothesis  be  adopt- 
ed (Smith,  s.  v.). 

4.  The  most  natural  supposition  under  all  the  circum- 
stances is  that  Abigail  and  Zeruiah  were  sisters  of  Da- 
vid merely  on  the  mother's  side;  and  that  the  mother, 
before  she  became  the  wife  of  Jesse,  had  been  married 
to  some  person  (apparently  an  Israelite,  but  otherwise 
unknown)  named  Nahash,  to  whom  she  had  borne  Abi- 
gail and  Zeruiah.  This  seems  to  be  countenanced  by 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they  are  mentioned  in 
the  genealogy  of  Chronicles — not  as  Jesse's  daughters, 
but  as  David's  sisters — as  if  their  relationship  to  him 
were  what  alone  entitled  fhem  to  a  place  in  it  (Fair- 
bain),  s.  v.). 

Na'hath  (Heb.  Nach'ath,  HH3,  rest,  as  often),  the 
name  of  three  men. 

1.  (Sept,  Nax<&,  Gen.  xxxvi,  13;  NavwS,  ib.  17; 
Na£&,  1  Chron.  i,  87.)  The  first  named  of  the  four 
sons  of  Kcuel,  the  son  of  Esau,  and  a  prince  (A.  V. 
uduke")  among  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi,  13,  17). 
B.C.  cir.  1890. 

2.  (Sept.  KatvaS  r.  r.  Kva£,  Naa£.)  A  Kohath- 
ite  Levite,  son  of  Zophai  or  Zuph,  and  ancestor  of  Sam- 
uel the  prophet  (1  Chron.  vi,  26).  B.C.  cir.  1280.  He 
is  the  same  with  Toah  (1  Chron.  vi,  84)  and  Tohu  (1 
Sam.  i,  1). 

3.  (Sept  Nm£.)  A  Levite,  appointed  by  Hezekiah 
one  of  the  overseers  of  sacred  offerings  in  the  Temple 
under  Cononiah  and  Shimei  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  13).  B.C. 
cir.  725. 

Nahavendi,  Benjamin  ben-Moses  (",i  "pa^sa 
*<Wri3  hVS),  a  celebrated  Jewish  commentator  of  the 
Karaite  sect,  flourished  about  A.D.  800,  and  derived  his 


name  from  his  native  place,  Nahavend,  in  ancient  Me* 
dia.  He  not  only  immortalized  his  name  by  effecting 
a  reformation  and  consolidation  in  the  opinions  of  his 
sect,  and  by  being  next  in  importance  to  Anan,  the 
founder  of  this  sect,  but  he  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  expositor  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  He 
wrote  (in  Hebrew),  A  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  in 
which  he  illustrates  the  Mosaic  enactments  by  copious 
descriptions  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  East 
(comp.  Pinsker,  Lihtte  Kadmonioth,  p.  72,  Appendix) : — 
A  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  in  which  he  denies  the  sup- 
posed Messianic  prophecies  (comp.  Jephet  on  Isaiah 
liii): — A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel,  in  which 
days  (xii,  12)  are  made  to  mean  years  (comp.  Pinsker, 
ibid.  p.  32,  Appendix ;  Jephet,  at  end  of  Daniel) : — A  Com- 
mentary on  the  Five  Megilloth — the  Canticles,  Ruth,  Es- 
ther, Lamentations,  and  Ecclesiastes — interpreting  the 
'first  and  last  of  these  allegorically.  Pinsker  (ibid.  p. 
109-111,  Appendix)  gives  a  specimen  of  this  commenta- 
ry, the  MS.  of  which  exists  in  the  Paris  library: — A 
Book  of  Commands  (ni2H3  *H35),  in  which  he  pro- 
pounds the  Karaitic  mode  of  explanation  of  Scripture, 
in  opposition  to  the  Rabbinic  expositions: — The  Book 
of  Legal  Enactments  CpS^n  O),  also  called  THC? 
•pB??a,  The  Tribute  of  Benjamin,  which  treats  exclu- 
sively of  the  penal  and  civil  laws  of  the  Mosaic  code, 
printed  at  Eupatoria,  1834.  Besides  these  exegctical 
and  practical  works,  Nahavendi  seems  also  to  have  com- 
posed a  dogmatic  work,  which  contains  speculations 
about  God  and  creation  and  the  souL  The  soul,  in  his 
view,  has  no  separate  existence,  but  is  only  part  of  the 
body,  and  can  expect  no  life  and  no  retribution  apart 
from  its  bodily  connection.  God  comes  into  no  imme- 
diate relation  with  the  world.  His  creation  and  provi- 
dence are  all  through  mediators,  second  causes,  spiritual 
forces  (tiwapttc),  words  (\6yot),  angels  of  various  kinds 
and  degrees.  Nahavendi  denied  that  God  spoke  direct- 
ly to  Moses,  or  that  any  word  had  come  to  patriarchs 
or  prophets  from  one  too  exalted  for  all  human  inter- 
course, and  would  allow  no  anthropomorphic  concep- 
tions of  the  divine  nature.  In  several  minor  points  of 
practice  he  departed  from  the  teaching  of  Anan,  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  kill- 
ing of  the  paschal  lamb,  and  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
bond.  A  lawful  marriage,  according  to  Nahavendi,  re- 
quires more  than  purchase,  contract,  and  cohabitation ; 
it  must  have  the  preliminaries  of  betrothal,  taking 
home,  bridal  presents,  religious  covenant,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  witnesses,  to  be  lawful.  That  the  services 
which  he  rendered  for  the  cause  of  his  co-religionists 
were  highly  appreciated  by  them  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  in  consequence  of  his  scriptural  teaching  they 
discarded  the  name  Ananites,  and  henceforth  called 
themselves  Karaites  (C&Op),  i.  e.  Scriphtralists,  or 
Bene-MUcra  (K1pT3  **2),  Baale-Afikra  (finpa  ^r2), 
followers  of  the  Bible,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Baale 
ha-Kabala  (nbspn  ^73),  followers  of  tradition. 
See  Pinsker,  Likute  Kadmonioth,  p.  44  sq.;  F\\nt,BibL 
Judaica,  iii,  15;  id.  Das  Goldene  Zeitalter  der  Karat* 
schen  Literatvr,  Benj,  Nahdwendi,  in  Sabbath-Blatt^ 
1846,  p.  86;  id.  Geseh.  d.  Karaerthums,  i,  71  *q.,  157 
sq.;  Ginsburg,  in  Kitto's  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  id.  The  A'a- 
raites,  their  History  and  Literature;  Grtttz,  Gesch.  </. 
Juden,  v,  203  sq.,  451  sq.,  468  sq. ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  JudentJL 
u.  s.  Sekten,  ii,  344.    See  Karaites.     (E  P.) 

Nah'bi  (Heb.  Nachbi',  ^ana,  hidden;  Sept.  Jiafii 

v.  r.  Nfl/fla ;  Vulg.  Nahabi),  the  son  of  Vophsi,  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali ;  one  of  the  twelve  spies  sent  by  Moses 
to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan  (Numb,  xiii,  14).  B.C. 
1657. 

Na'hor  (Heb.  Nachor',  "linj,  snorting;  Sept.  and 
N.  T.  Naywp:  Joseph  us  Navwpnc;  Vulg.  Nachor:  A, 
Y.  "  Nachor,"  Josh,  xxiv,  2 ;  Luke  iii,  84),  the  name  of 
two  men. 
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1.  Son  of  fierug,  father  of  Tenth,  and  grandfather  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xi,  22-25;  Luke  iii,  84).  He  died  at 
the  age  of  148  years.     B.C.  2174. 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  being  a  son  of  Terah, 
and  brother  of  Abraham  and  Haran  (Gen.  xi,  26;  Josh, 
xxiv,  2).    The  order  of  the  name  of  Terah  is  not  im- 


No  certain  traces  of  the  name  of  Nahor  have  been 
recognised  in  Mesopotamia.  Ewald  (Getchichte,  i,  859) 
proposes  Haditha,  a  town  on  the  Euphrates  just  above 
Hit,  and  bearing  the  additional  name  of  el-Naura ;  also 
another  place,  likewise  called  eLNa'ura,  mentioned  by 
some  Arabian  geographers  as  lying  farther  north ;  and 
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probably  inverted  in  the  narrative;  in  which  case  Na- 
hor, instead  of  being  younger  than  Abraham,  was  really 
older.  B.C  ante  2168.  He  married  Milcah,  the  daughter 
of  his  brother  Haran ;  and  when  Abraham  and  Lot  mi- 
grated to  Canaan,  Nahor  remained  behind  in  the  laud 
of  his  birth,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Euphrates — the 
boundary  between  the  Old  and  the  New  World  of  that 
early  age — and  gathered  his  family  around  him  at  the 
sepulchre  of  his  father  (Gen.  xi,  27-32 ;  comp.  2  Sam. 
xix,  37).  Coupling  this  with  the  statement  of  Judith 
v,  8  and  the  universal  tradition  of  the  East,  that  Terah's 
departure  from  Ur  was  a  relinquishment  of  false  wor- 
ship, an  additional  force  is  given  to  the  mention  of  "  the 
god  of  Nahor"  (Gen.  xxxi,  53)  as  distinct  from  the  God 
of  Abraham's  descendants.  Two  generations  later  Na- 
hor'* family  were  certainly  living  at  Haran  (Gen.  xxviii, 
10;  xxix,  4).  Like  Jacob,  and  also  like  ishmael,  Na- 
hor was  the  father  of  twelve  sons;  and  fur:  her,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jacob,  eight  of  them  were  the  children  of  his 
wife,  and  four  of  a  concubine,  Reumah  (Gen.  xxii,  21- 
24).  Special  care  is  taken  in  speaking  of  the  legitimate 
branch  to  specify  its  descent  from  Milcah — "  the  son  of 
Milcah,  which  she  bare  unto  Nahor."  It  was  to  this 
pure  and  unsullied  race  that  Abraham  and  Rebekah  in 
turn  had  recourse  for  wives  for  their  sons.  But  with 
Jacob's  flight  from  Haran  the  intercourse  ceased.  The 
heap  of  stones  which  he  and  "  Laban  the  Syrian"  erect- 
ed on  Mount  Gilead  (Gen.  xxxi,  46)  may  be  said  to 
have  formed  at  once  the  tomb  of  their  past  connection 
and  the  barrier  against  its  continuance.  Even  at  that 
time  a  wide  variation  had  taken  place  not  only  in  their 
language  (ver.  47),  but,  as  it  would  seem,  in  tho  Object 
of  their  worship.  The  "  God  of  Nahor"  appears  as  a 
distinct  divinity  from  the  "  God  of  Abraham  and  the 
Fear  of  Isaac"  (ver.  53).  Doubtless  this  was  one  of  the 
"  other  gods"  which  before  the  call  of  Abraham  were 
worshipped  by  the  family  of  Terah,  whose  images  were 
in  Rachel's  possession  during  the  conference  on  Gilead, 
and  which  had  to  be  discarded  before  Jacob  could  go 
into  the  presence  of  the  "  God  of  Bethel"  (Gen.  xxxv, 
2 ;  comp.  xxxi,  13).  Henceforward  the  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  families  is  most  sharply  drawn  (as 
in  the  allusion  of  Josh,  xxiv,  2),  and  the  descendants  of 
Nahor  confine  their  communications  to  their  own  im- 
mediate kindred,  or  to  the  members  of  other  non-Israel- 
itish  tribes,  as  in  the  case  of  Job  the  roan  of  Uz,  and 
his  friends,  Elihu  the  Buzite  of  the  kindred  of  Ram, 
Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  and  Bildad  the  Shuhite.  Many 
centuries  later  David  appears  to  have  come  into  collision 
— sometimes  friendly,  sometimes  the  reverse — with  one 
or  two  of  the  more  remote  Nahorite  tribes.  Tibhath, 
probably  identical  with  Tebah  and  Maacah,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  relation  of  his  wars  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  Israel  (1  Chron.  xviii,  8;  xix,  6);  and  the  mother  of 
Absalom  either  belonged  to  or  was  connected  with  the 
latter  of  the  above  nations. 
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Leah.       Rachel.       Esau.       Jacob. 

Nachrein,  which,  however,  seems  to  lie  out  of  Mesopo- 
tamia to  the  east.  Others  have  mentioned  Naarda,  or 
Nthardea,  a  town  or  district  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
above,  celebrated  as  the  site  of  a  college  of  the  Jews 
(Smith,  Diet.  ofGeogr.  s.  v.  Naarda). — Smith,  s.  v. 

Nah'shon  (Heb.  Nachshon'y  "|idn3,  sorcerer  ,■  Sept. 
and  N.  T.  Naaroiuv,  but  Naaoautv,  Numb,  i,  7 ;  A.  V. 
"Naasbon,"  Exod.  vi,  23;  "Naason,"  Matt,  i,  4;  Luke 
iii,  82),  the  son  of  Aminadab,  and  prince  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Judah  (as  he  is  styled  in  the  genealogy  of  Judab, 
1  Chron.  ii,  10)  at  the  time  of  the  first  numbering  in  the 
wilderness  (Exod.  vi,  23 ;  Numb,  i,  7,  etc.).  B.C.  1657. 
His  sister,  Elisheba,  was  wife  to  Aaron,  and  his  son,  Sal- 
mon, was  husband  to  Rahab  after  the  taking  of  Jericho. 
From  Elisheba  being  described  as  "sister  of  Naashon," 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  a  person  of  considerable  note 
and  dignity,  which  his  appointment  as  one  of  the 
twelve  princes  who  assisted  Moses  and  Aaron  in  taking 
the  census,  and  who  were  all  "  renowned  of  the  congre- 
gation, . . .  heads  of  thousands  in  Israel,"  shows  him  to 
have  been.  No  less  conspicuous  for  high  rank  and  posi- 
tion does  he  appear  in  Numb,  ii,  3 ;  vii,  12 ;  x,  14,  where, 
in  the  encampment,  in  the  offerings  of  the  princes,  and 
in  the  order  of  march,  the  first  place  is  assigned  to  him 
as  captain  of  the  host  of  Judah.  Indeed,  on  these  three 
last-named  occasions  he  appears  as  the  first  man  in  the 
state  next  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  whereas  at  the  census 
he  comes  after  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and 
Simeon.  Nahshon  died  in  the  wilderness,  according  to 
Numb,  xxvi,  64, 65,  but  no  further  particulars  of  his  life 
are  given.  In  the  N.  T.  he  occurs  twice,  viz.  in  Matt 
i,  4,  and  Luke  iii,  32,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  where 
his  lineage  in  the  preceding  and  following  descents  is 
evidently  copied  from  Ruth  iv,  18-20 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  10- 
12. — Smith,  s.  v. 

Na'hum  (Heb.  Nachum',  B1H3,  consolation ;  a  name 
likewise  found  as  DH3  in  the  Phoenician  inscriptions, 
[Gesenius,  Monum.  Photn.  p.  134, 137] ;  and  in  the  form 
Xdovpac  in  a  Greek  inscription  given  by  Bockh,  Corp. 
Inscr.  iv,  8;  Sept.  Naov/i;  comp.  Luke  iii,  25),  the 
seventh  of  the  minor  prophets,  according  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek.  (In  this  and 
the  following  article  we  make  use  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  that  given  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v., 
with  additions  from  other  sources.)  Of  the  author  him- 
self we  have  no  more  knowledge  than  is  afforded  us  by 
the  scanty  title  of  his  book,  "  the  book  of  the  vision  of 
Nahum  the  Elkoshite,"  which  gives  no  indication  what- 
ever of  his  date,  and  leaves  his  origin  obscure.  The 
site  of  Elkosh,  his  native  place,  is  disputed,  some  plac- 
ing it  in  Galilee,  with  Jerome,  who  was  shown  the 
ruins  by  his  guide  (Pram,  in  Nah.) ;  so  Cyril  (ad  loc.). 
Capernaum,  literally  u  village  of  Nahum,"  is  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  prophet.    Schwari 
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(Descr.  of  Pal  p.  188)  mentions  a  Kefar  Tanchum,  or 
Nachum,  close  on  Chinneretb,  and  two  and  a  half  Eng- 
lish miles  north  of  Tiberias.  "  They  point  out  there 
the  graves  of  Nabum  the  prophet,  of  rabbis  Tanchum 
and  Tanchuma,  who  all  repose  there,  and  through  these 
the  ancient  position  of  the  village  is  easily  known." 
Others  (after  Assemani,  Bibi.  Orient,  i,  525;  iii,  852) 
locate  Nahum's  birthplace  in  Assyria,  where  the  tomb 
of  the  prophet  is  still  visited  as  a  sacred  spot  by  Jews 
from  all  parts.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (p.  53  Heb.  text, 
ed.  Asher)  thus  briefly  alludes  to  it:  "And  in  the  city 
of  Asshur  (Mosul)  is  the  synagogue  of  Obadiah,  and 
the  synagogue  of  Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai,  and  the 
synagogue  of  Nahum  the  Elkoshite."  See  Elkosh. 
Mr.  Layard,  who  visited  the  place,  says  (Nineveh,  i,  197), 
"It  is  held  in  great  reverence  by  Mohammedans  and 
Christians,  but  especially  by  Jews,  who  keep  the  build- 
ing— a  modern  one — in  repair.  The  tomb  is  a  simple 
plaster  box,  covered  with  green  cloth,  and  standing  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  large  chamber.  There  are  no  in- 
scriptions nor  fragments  of  any  antiquity  about  the 
place;  and  I  am  not  aware  in  what  the  tradition  origi- 
nated, nor  how  long  it  has  attached  to  the  village  of 
Alkosh."  Gesenius  regards  both  the  above  locations 
of  Elkosh  as  very  doubtful  (Thesaurus,  s.  v.).  Those 
who  maintain  the  latter  site  assume  that  the  prophet's 
parents  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Tiglath-pileser, 
and  planted,  with  other  exile  colonists,  in  the  province 
of  Assyria,  the  modern  Kurdistan,  and  that  the  prophet 
was  born  at  the  village  of  Alkusb,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  a  few  miles  north  of  Mosul.  (So  Eichhom, 
EinL  iv,  890 ;  Ritter,  Erdk.  ix,  742 ;  and  others.)  Ewald 
is  of  opinion  that  the  prophecy  was  written  there  at 
a  time  when  Nineveh  was  threatened  from  without. 
Against  this  it  may  be  urged  that  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  exiles  were  carried  into  the  province  of  Assyria 
proper,  but  into  the  newly-conquered  districts,  such  as 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  or  Media.  The  arguments  in 
favor  of  an  Assyrian  locality  for  the  prophet  are  sup- 
ported by  the  occurrence  of  what  are  presumed  to  be 
Assyrian  words :  3Sri,  ii,  8 ;  ?p?J W,  ^OBI?,  iii,  17 ; 
and  the  strange  form  nsSfe&Q  in  ii,  14,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  indicate  a  foreign  influence.  In  addition  to 
this  is  the  internal  evidence  supplied  by  the  vivid  de- 
scription of  Nineveh,  of  whose  splendors  it  is  contended 
Nahum  must  have  .been  an  eye-witness;  but  Hitarig 
justly  observes  that  these  descriptions  display  merely 
a  lively  imagination,  and  such  knowledge  of  a  renown- 
ed city  as  might  be  possessed  by  any  one  in  Anterior 
Asia.  The  Assyrian  warriors  were  no  strangers  in  Pal- 
estine, and  that  there  was  sufficient  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries  is  rendered  probable  by  the  history  of 
the  prophet  Jonah.  There  is  nothing  in  the  prophecy 
of  Nahum  to  indicate  that  it  was  written  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Nineveh,  and  in  full  view  of  the 
scenes  which  are  depicted,  nor  is  the  language  that  of 
an  exile  in  an  enemy's  country.  No  allusion  is  made 
to  the  captivity;  while, on  the  other  hand,  the  imagery 
is  such  as  would  be  natural  to  an  inhabitant  of  Pales- 
tine (i,  4),  to  whom  the  rich  pastures  of  Bashan,  the 
vineyards  of  Carmel,  and  the  blossoms  of  Lebanon  were 
emblems  of  all  that  was  luxuriant  and  fertile.  The  lan- 
guage employed  in  i,  15  and  ii,  2  is  appropriate  to  one 
who  wrote  for  his  countrymen  in  their  native  land.  In 
fact,  the  sole  origin  of  the  theory  that  Nahum  flourished 
in  Assyria  is  the  name  of  the  village  Alkush,  which  con- 
tains his  supposed  tomb,  and  from  its  similarity  to  El- 
kosh was  apparently  selected  by  mediaeval  tradition  as  a 
shrine  for  pilgrims,  with  as  little  probability  to  recom- 
mend it  as  exists  in  the  case  of  Obadiah  and  Jephthah, 
whose  burial-places  are  still  shown  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. This  supposition  is  more  reasonable  than  an- 
other which  has  been  adopted  in  order  to  account  for 
the  existence  of  Nahum's  tomb  at  a  place  the  name  of 
which  so  closely  resembles  that  of  his  native  town. 
Alkush,  it  is  suggested,  was  founded  by  the  Israetitish 


exiles,  and  so  named  by  them  in  memory  of  Elkosh  in 
their  own  country.  Tradition,  as  usual,  has  usurped 
the  province  of  history.  According  to  peeudo-Epipha- 
nius  (Be  Viiis  Propk.  in  Opp*  ii,  247),  Nahum  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Simeon,  "from  Elceeei,  beyond  the  Jordan, 
at  Begabar  (Brjyafidp;  Chron,  Patch,  150  B.  Bnra/3a- 
o^),"  or  Bethabara,  where  he  died  in  peace  and  was 
buried.  In  the  Roman  Martyrology  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber is  consecrated  to  his  memory.  For  the  period  in 
which  he  lived,  see  the  discussion  below  as  to  the  date 
of  his  writing. 

NAHUM,  BOOK  OF.  The  same  uncertaintv  and 
dispute  have  prevailed  on  many  points  affecting  the 
prophecy  as  have  been  detailed  above  respecting  the 
prophet. 

1.  Place  of  Writing. — This  largely  depends  upon  the 
location  of  his  birthplace.  Dr.  Davidson,  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament,  confesses  that  the  testi- 
monies in  favor  of  the  Galilsean  authorship  are  older 
and  better ;  but  still  prefers  to  think  that  Nahum  was 
an  Assyrian  by  residence,  "because  the  analogy  of 
prophecy  and  internal  phenomena  favor  this  opinion." 
But  Prof.  Stahelin  justly  remarks  that  the  absence  of 
all  reference  in  the  prophecy  to  the  Hebrew  exiles  in 
Assyria,  among  whom  the  prophet  is  supposed,  on  this 
hypothesis,  to  have  been  bom  and  brought  up,  is  an 
"  internal  phenomenon"  which  is  quite  decisive  against 
the  supposition ;  and  with  regard  to  the  alleged  M  anal- 
ogy of  prophecy"  being  opposed  to  the  idea  that  a 
prophet  living  so  far  from  Nineveh  as  Galilee  could 
utter  predictions  of  so  much  circumstantiality  against 
it,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  such  a  statement  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  such  circumstantial  prophecies  as  those  di- 
rected against  Babylon  by  Isaiah  and  other  certainly 
Palestinian  prophets. 

2.  Date  of  the  Prophecy.— This  is  even  more  uncer- 
tain than  its  place  of  writing.  In  the  Seder  Ohm  Eabba 
(p.  55,  ed.  Meyer)  Nahum  is  made  contemporary  with 
Joel  and  Habakkuk  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  Syn- 
cellus  (Chron.  p.  201  d)  places  him  with  Hosea,  Amos, 
and  Jonah  in  the  reign  of  Joash  king  of  Israel,  more 
than  a  century  earlier;  while  according  to  Eutychius 
(Arm.  p.  252)  he  was  contemporary  with  Haggai,  Zech- 
ariah,  and  Malachi,  and  prophesied  in  the  fifth  year 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Josephus  (Ant.ix, 
11, 8)  mentions  him  as  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Jotham.  "About  this  time  was  a  certain 
prophet,  Nahum  by  name ;  who,  prophesying  concern- 
ing the  downfall  of  Assyrians  and  of  Nineveh,  said 
thus,"  etc ;  to  which  he  adds, "  and  all  that  was  fore- 
told concerning  Nineveh  came  to  pass  alter  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  years."  From  this  Carpsov  concluded  that 
Nahum  prophesied  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,  about  B.C.  742.  Modern  writers  are  divided  in 
their  suffrages.  Bertholdt  thinks  it  probable  that  the 
prophet  escaped  into  Judah  when  the  ten  tribes  were 
carried  captive,  and  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
Keil  (Ijehrb.d.Einl.in  d.A.  T.)  places  him  in  the  latter 
half  of  Hezekinh's  reign,  after  the  invasion  of  Sennach- 
erib.' Vitringa  (Typ.  Doctr.  proph.  p.  87)  was  of  the 
like  opinion,  and  the  same  view  is  taken  by  De  Wette 
(Einl.  p.  328),  who  suggests  that  the  rebellion  of  the 
Medes  against  the  Assyrians  (RC.  710),  and  the  elec- 
tion of  their  own  king  in  the  person  of  Deloces,  may 
have  been  present  to  the  prophet's  mind.  But  the  his- 
tory of  Deloces  and  his  very  existence  are  now  general- 
ly believed  to  be  mythical.  This  period  also  is  adopted 
by  Knobel  (Prophet,  ii.  207,  etc)  as  the  date  of  the 
prophecy.  He  was  guided  to  his  conclusion  by  the 
same  supposed  facts,  aud  the  destruction  of  No  Amnion, 
or  Thebes,  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  he  believed  was  ef- 
fected by  the  Assyrian  monarch  Sargon  (RC  717-715), 
and  is  referred  to  by  Nahum  (iii,  8)  as  a  recent  event. 
In  this  case  the  prophet  would  be  a  younger  contem- 
porary of  Isaiah  (comp.  Isa.  xx,  1).  Ewald,  again,  con- 
ceives that  the  siege  of  Nineveh  by  the  Median  king 
Phraortes  (B.C.  630-625)  may  have  suggested  Nahum's 
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prophecy  of  its  destruction.  The  existence  of  Phraortes 
at  the  period  to  which  he  is  assigned  is  now  believed 
to  be  an  anachronism.  See  Mkdks.  Junius  and  Tre- 
mellius  select  the  last  yean  of  Josiah  as  the  period  at 
which  Nahum  prophesied;  but  at  this  time  not  Nineveh, 
but  Babylon,  was  the  object  of  alarm  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  arguments  by  which  Strauss  (Nahumi  de  Artm>  Va- 
(ievrium,  proLc  1,3)  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  proph- 
ecy belongs  to  the  time  at  which  Manasseh  was  in  cap- 
tivity at  Babylon,  that  is,  between  the  years  880  and  667 
B.C.,  are  not  convincing.  Assuming  that  the  position 
which  Nahum  occupies  in  the  canon  between  Micah 
and  Habakkuk  supplies,  as  the  limits  of  his  prophetical 
career,  the  reigns  of  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  he  endeavors 
to  show  from  certain  apparent  resemblances  to  the 
writings  of  the  older  prophets— Joel,  Jonah,  and  Isaiah — 
that  Nahum  must  have  been  familiar  with  their  writ- 
ings, and  consequently  later  in  point  of  time  than  any 
of  them.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the  passages  by 
which  this  argument  is  maintained  will  show  that  the 
phrases  and  turns  of  expression  upon  which  the  resem- 
blance is  supposed  to  rest  are  in  no  way  remarkable  or 
characteristic,  and  might  have  been  freely  used  by  any 
one  familiar  with  Oriental  metaphor  and  imagery  with- 
out incurring  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  Two  exceptions 
are  Nah.  ii,  10,  where  a  striking  expression  is  used 
which  only  occurs  besides  in  Joel  ii,  6,  and  Nah.  i,  15 
(Heb.  ii,  1),  the  first  clause  of  which  is  nearly  word  for 
word  the  same  as  that  of  Isa.  Hi,  7.  But  these  passages, 
by  themselves,  would  equally  prove  that  Nahum  was 
anterior  both  to  Joel  and  Isaiah,  and  that  his  diction 
was  copied  by  them.  Other  references  which  are  sup- 
posed to  indicate  imitations  of  older  writers,  or,  at  least, 
familiarity  with  their  writings,  are  Nah.  i,  3  compared 
with  Jon.  iv,  2 ;  Nah.  i,  13  with  Isa.  x,  27 ;  Nah.  iii,  10 
with  Isa.xiit,  16;  Nah.ii,  2  [1]  with  Isa.xxiv,l;  Nah. 
iii,  5  with  Isa.  xlvii,  2, 3 ;  and  Nah.  iii,  7  with  Isa.li,  19. 
For  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Nahum  preceded  Jere- 
miah, Strauss  quotes  other  passages  in  which  the  later 
prophet  is  believed  to  have  had  in  his  mind  expressions 
of  his  predecessor  with  which  he  was  familiar.  The 
most  striking  of  these  are  Jer.  x,  19  compared  with  Nah. 
iii,  19 ;  Jer.  xiii,  26  with  Nah.  iii,  5 ;  Jer.  i,  37,  li,  30  with 
Nah.  iii,  13.  Words  which  are  assumed  by  the  same 
commentator  to  be  peculiar  to  the  times  of  Isaiah  are 
appealed  to  by  him  as  evidences  of  the  date  of  the 
prophecy.  But  the  only  examples  which  he  quotes 
prove  nothing :  qatf ,  shiteph  (Nah.  i,  8,  A.  V. "  flood"), 
occurs  in  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  in  Proverbs,  but  not 
once  in  Isaiah ;  and  1VJ12ST3,  mitsurah  (Nah.  ii,  1  [2], 
A.  V. "  munition"),  is  found  only  once  in  Isaiah,  though 
it  occurs  frequently  in  the  Chronicles,  and  is  not  a  word 
likely  to  be  uncommon  or  peculiar,  so  that  nothing  can 
be  inferred  from  it.  Besides,  all  this  would  be  as  ap- 
propriate to  the  times  of  Hezekiah  as  to  those  of  Manas- 
seh. That  the  prophecy  was  written  before  the  final 
downfall  of  Nineveh,  and  its  capture  by  the  Medes  and 
Chaldoans  (cir.  B.C.  625),  will  be  admitted.  The  allu- 
sions to  the  Assyrian  power  imply  that  this  was  still-un- 
broken (i,  12;  ii,  13, 14;  iii,  15-17).  The  glory  of  the 
kingdom  was  at  its  brightest  in  the  reign  of  £sarhaddon 
(B.C  680-660),  who  for  thirteen  years  made  Babylon  the 
seat  of  the  empire;  and  this  fact  would  incline  us  to  fix 
the  date  of  Nahum  rather  in  the  reign  of  his  father 
Sennacherib,  for  Nineveh  alone  is  contemplated  in  the 
destruction  threatened  to  the  Assyrian  power,  and  no 
hint  is  given  that  its  importance  in  the  kingdom  was 
diminished,  as  it  necessarily  would  be,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  another  capital  That  Palestine  was  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  Assyrian  invasion  at  the  time  of 
Nahum's  writing  seems  probable  from  the  allusions  in 
i,  11, 12, 13 ;  ii,  2;  and  the  vivid  description  of  the  As- 
syrian armament  in  ii,  3,  4.  At  such  a  time  the 
prophecy  would  be  appropriate;  and  if  i,  14  refers  to 
the  death  of  Sennacherib  in  the  house  of  Nisroch,  it 
most  have  been  written  before  that  event.    The  capt- 


ure of  No  Amnion,  or  Thebes,  has  not  been  identified 
with  anything  like  certainty.  It  is  referred  to  as  of 
recent  occurrence,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  with 
probability  that  it  was  sacked  by  Sargon  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  alluded  to  in  Isa.  xx,  1.  These  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  determine  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Hezekiah  (B.C.  71 2)  as  the  period  before  which  the  proph- 
ecy of  Nahum  could  not  have  been  written.  The  con- 
dition of  Assyria  in  the  reign  of  Sennacherib  would 
correspond  with  the  state  of  things  implied  in  the 
prophecy;  and  it  is  on  all  accounts  most  probable  that 
Nahum  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah, and  wrote  his  prophecy  soon  after  the  date  above 
mentioned,  either  in  Jerusalem  or  its  neighborhood, 
where  the  echo  still  lingered,  of  "  the  rattling  of  the 
wheels,  and  of  the  prancing  horses,  and  of  the  jumping 
chariots"  of  the  Assyrian  host,  and  "  the  flame  of  the 
sword  and  lightning  of  the  spear"  still  flashed  in  the 
memory  of  the  beleaguered  citizens.  The  arguments 
in  favor  of  this  date,  adduced  by  Eichhorn  (in  his  Ein~ 
/e&),  supporting  the  same  conclusion  reached  by  Vitringa 
(Typus  Doch\  Propk.  p.  87),  have  not  been  overthrown 
by  Davidson  in  his  late  Introd,  to  the  O.  T. ;  and  it 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  measurably  acquiesced 
in  by  the  majority  of  modern  critics. 

As  to  the  above  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  Nahum's 
prophecy  by  comparing  parts  of  it  with  similar  passages 
in  the  writings  of  Isaiah  (viz.,  Nah.  iii,  5  with  Isa. 
xlvii,  2,  3 ;  Nah.  iii,  7, 10  with  Isa.  li,  19  sq. ;  Nah.  ii,  1 
with  Isa.  Hi,  1,  7 ;  Nah.  ii,  3  with  Isa.  Iii,  8),  the  re- 
semblance between  these  passages,  it  is  alleged,  is  so 
close  that  the  one  writer  must  have  had  the  other  be- 
fore him  when  composing  his  own  oracles ;  and  as  it  is 
assumed  that  Nahum  was  the  copier,  and  as  Isaiah's 
writing  must  be  placed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  it  is  concluded  that  Nahum  must  have 
written  towards  the  close  of  that  reign  or  early  in  the 
following.  But  allowing  the  similarity  of  the  passages, 
everything  else  in  this  argument  is  mere  assumption, 
any  part  of  which  may  be  reversed  with  equal  probabil- 
ity ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  while  Keil  and  Otto 
Strauss  hold  Nahum  for  the  borrower,  Delitzsch  and 
Ncigelsbach  attribute  this  to  Isaiah.  The  supposed  al- 
lusion to  Sennacherib's  invasion  in  i,  14  has  been  thought 
to  find  support  from  the  words  Tpap)  D^bK,  which, 
joined  as  the  accents  direct  with  what  precedes,  may  be 
rendered, "  I  will  make  it  [the  hodse  of  thy  gods]  thy 
grave,"  and  may  be  viewed  as  referring  to  the  slaughter 
of  Sennacherib  in  the  temple  of  his  deity  (Isa.  xxxvit, 
38).  But  to  this  much  weight  cannot  be  attached ;  for, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  is  quite  as 
likely  to  be  the  correct  one  as  that  suggested,  and,  on 
the  other,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  when  a  man's 
grave  is  said  to  be  made  in  any  place  it  means  that 
in  that  place  he  is  to  be  murdered. 

The  results  of  the  above  discussion  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  thus :  that  Nahum  was  a  native  of  Gali- 
lee ;  that  upon  the  invasion  and  deportation  of  fhc  ten 
tribes  he  escaped  into  the  territory  of  Judah,  and  prob- 
ably took  up  his  residence  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  wit- 
nessed the  siege  of  the  city  by  Sennacherib,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Assyrian  host,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah ; 
and  that  probably  soon  after  that  memorable  event, 
which  proved  "  the  beginning  of  the  end"  of  the  As- 
syrian power,  and  taking  occasion  from  it,  the  Spirit  of 
prophecy  chose  him  to  be  the  instrument  of  predicting 
the  final  and  complete  overthrow  of  Nineveh  and  her 
empire — an  empire  which  had  been  built  up  by  violence 
and  cruel  oppression,  and  which  was  justly  doomed  to 
perish  by  the  extremities  of  fire  and  sword.  Nahum 
was  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah  and  Micah. 

3.  Contents. — As  the  title  "  the  burden  of  Nineveh" 
imports,  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  is  directed  against 
that  proud  city,  and  falls  into  three  parts.  The  first 
(i)  contains  the  introduction  (1-10)  and  the  theme  of 
the  prophet's  oracle  (11-14).    The  second  (ii)  sets  forth 
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the  calamity  which  should  come  upon  the  Assyrian 
empire.  The  third  (iii)  recapitulates  the  reasons  for 
the  judgments  that  should  be  thus  inflicted,  and  an- 
nounces the  certainty  of  their  coming.  The  whole 
forms  one  continuous  composition.  There  is  no  ground 
for  the  opinion  which  some  (Huet,  Kalinsky,  Bertholdt) 
have  maintained  that  the  three  parts  of  the  book  were 
produced  at  different  times. 

To  descend  to  details,  the  prophecy  commences  with 
a  declaration  of  the  character  of  Jehovah,  "a  God 
jealous  and  avenging,'*  as  exhibited  in  his  dealings  with 
his  enemies,  and  the  swift  and  terrible  vengeance  with 
which  he  pursues  them  (i,  2-G),  while  to  those  that  trust 
in  him  he  is  "good, a  stronghold  in  the  day  of  trouble*' 
(i,  7),  in  contrast  with  the  overwhelming  flood  which 
shall  sweep  away  his  foes  (i,  8).  The  language  of  the 
prophet  now  becomes  more  special,  and  points  to  the 
destruction  which  awaited  the  hosts  of  Assyria  who 
had  just  gone  up  out  of  Judah  (i,  9-11).  In  the  verses 
that  follow  the  intention  of  Jehovah  is  still  more  fully 
declared,  and  addressed  first  to  Judah  (i,  12, 13),  and 
then  to  the  monarch  of  Assyria  (i,  14).  And  now  the 
vision  grows  more  distinct.  The  messenger  of  glad 
tidings,  the  news  of  Nineveh's  downfall,  treads  the 
mountains  that  were  round  about  Jerusalem  (i,  15), 
and  proclaims  to  Judah  the  accomplishment  of  her 
vows.  But  round  the  doomed  city  gather  the  destroy- 
ing armies ;  "  the  breaker  in  pieces"  has  gone  up,  and 
Jehovah  musters  his  hosts  to  the  battle  to  avenge  his 
people  (ii,  1, 2).  The  prophet's  mind  in  vision  sees  the 
burnished  bronze  shields  of  the  scarlet-clad  warriors  of 
the  besieging  army,  the  flashing  steel  scythes  of  their 
war-chariots  as  they  are  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and 
the  quivering  cypress-shafts  of  their  spears  (ii,3).  The 
Assyrians  hasten  to  the  defence:  their  chariots  rush 
madly  through  the  streets,  and  run  to  and  fro  like  the 
lightning  in  the  broad  ways,  which  glare  with  their 
bright  armor  like  torches.  But  a  panic  has 'Seized 
their  mighty  ones;  their  ranks  are  broken  as  they 
march,  and  they  hurry  to  the  wall  only  to  see  the  cov- 
ered battering-rams  of  the  besiegers  ready  for  the  at- 
tack (ii,  4, 5).  The  crisis  hastens  on  with  terrible  rapid- 
ity. The  river-gates  are  broken  in,  and  the  royal  palace 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  victors  (ii,  6).  And  then  comes 
the  end ;  the  city  is  taken  and  carried  captive,  and  her 
maidens  "moan  aB  with  the  voice  of  doves,*1  beating 
their  breasts  with  sorrow  (ii,7).  The  flight  becomes 
general,  and  the  leaders  in  vain  endeavor  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  fugitives  (ii,8).  The  wealth  of  the  city  and 
its  accumulated  treasures  become  the  spoil  of  the  cap- 
tors, and  the  conquered  suffer  all  the  horrors  that  follow 
the  assault  and  storm  (ii,  9, 10).  Over  the  charred  and 
blackened  ruins  the  prophet,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Je- 
hovah, exclaims  in  triumph,  "Where  is  the  lair  of  the 
lions,  the  feeding  place  of  the  young  lions,  where  walked 
lion, lioness,  lion's  whelp, and  none  made  [them]  afraid?** 
(ii,  11, 12).  In  reverse  of  this  the  downfall  of  Nineveh 
was  certain,  for  "  behold !  I  am  against  thee,  saith  Jeho- 
vah of  Hosts"  (ii,  13).  The  vision  ends,  and  the  proph- 
et, recalled  from  the  scenes  of  the  future  to  the  realities 
of  the  present,  collects  himself,  as  it  were,  for  one  final 
outburst  of  withering  denunciation  against  the  Assyrian 
city,  not  now  threatened  by  her  Median  and  Chaldean 
conquerors,  but  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity,  the  op- 
pressor and  corrupter  of  nations.  Mingled  with  this 
woe  there  is  no  touch  of  sadness  or  compassion  for  her 
fate ;  she  will  fall  unpitied  and  unlamented,  and  with 
terrible  calmness  the  prophet  pronounces  her  final  doom : 
"All  that  hear  the  bruit  of  thee  shall  clap  the  hands 
over  thee;  for  upon  whom  has  not  thy  wickedness 
passed  continually  ?"  (iii,  19). 

4.  The  genuineness  of  this  prophecy  has  never  been 
called  in  question.  The  words  in  the  inscription,  K3*0 
rY^S,  have  been  subjected  to  suspicion  by  some  on 
the  ground  that,  as  the  proper  commencement  of  the 
writing  follows,  they  ore  probably  a  latex  addition; 


but,  as  HUvernick  remarks,  there  is  nothing  unfit  in  the 
arrangement  which  makes  the  announcement  of  the 
subject  precede  the  announcement  of  the  author,  and 
therefore  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that 
both  parts  of  the  inscription  came  from  the  same  pen — 
that  of  the  author. 

6.  Style. — As  a  poet,  Nahum  occupies  a  high  place  in 
the  first  rank  of  Hebrew  literature.  In  proof  of  this  it 
is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  opening  verses  of  his 
prophecy  (i,  2-6),  and  to  the  magnificent  description  of 
the  siege  and  destruction  of  Nineveh  in  chap.  ii.  His 
style  is  clear  and  uninvolved,  though  pregnant  and  for- 
cible ;  his  diction  sonorous  and  rhythmical,  the  words 
re-echoing  to  the  sense  (comp.  ii,  4 ;  iii,  3).  According 
to  Eichhorn,  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  his  style 
is  the  power  of  representing  several  phases  of  an  idea  in 
the  briefest  sentences,  as  in  his  description  of  God,  the 
conquest  of  Nineveh,  and  the  destruction  of  No  Amnion. 
"  The  variety  in  his  manner  of  presenting  ideas  discov- 
ers much  poetic  talent  in  the  prophet.  The  reader  of 
taste  and  sensibility  will  be  affected  by  the  entire  struct- 
ure of  the  poem,  by  the  agreeable  manner  in  which  the 
ideas  are  brought  forward,  by  the  flexibility  of  the  ex- 
pressions, the  roundness  of  his  turns,  the  exquisite  out- 
line of  his  figures,  by  the  strength  and  delicacy,  and  the 
expression  of  sympathy  and  greatness,  which  diffuse 
themselves  over  the  whole  subject** 

Some  words  and  forms  of  words  are  almost  peculiar 
to  Nahum ;  as,  for  example,  frri°?i&  for  M^TO,  w  h  3, 
occurs  only  besides  in  Job  ix,  17 ;  Risg  for  5t!£,  in  i,  2, 
is  found  only  in  Josh,  xxiv,  19;  tTB'crii  ">  9  [10],  is 
only  found  in  Job  xxiii,  3,  and  not  in  the  same  sense ; 
"".rn,  in  iii,  2,  is  only  found  in  Judg.  v,  22 ;  rVH^D  and 

brn,  ii,  3  [4],  ana,  ii,  7  [8],  ngsia  and  ngrae/ii,  10 

[11],  O^TSE,  iii,  17,  and  nfiS),  iii,  19,  do  not  occur 
elsewhere.  The  unusual  form  of  the  pronominal  suffix 
in  MsaKbc,  ii,  18  [14],  18H  for  ttfiS,  iii,  18,  are  pe- 
culiar to  Nahum ;  *">?*0,  iii,  6,  is  also  found  in  1  Kings 
vii,  86;  "Cl"?,  iii,  17,  occurs  besides  only  in  Amos  vii,  1 ; 
and  the  foreign  word  "10BE,  iii,  17,  in  the  slightly  dif- 
ferent form  "10EZ3,  is  found  only  in  Jer.  ii,  27. 

6.  Confirmation  by  History.  —  We  should  expect  a 
prophecy  so  entirely  occupied  with  the  overthrow  of 
Nineveh  to  admit  of  frequent  and  useful  illustration  from 
the  recent  literature  of  the  Assyrian  monuments.  And 
our  expectation  is  not  disappointed.  One  of  Nabum's 
latest  commentators,  Dr.  Otto  Strauss,  has  made  large 
use  of  this  newly-opened  source  in  his  work,  published 
in  1853,  Nahumi  de  Nino  Vaticinium  erplicarit,  ex  Ar- 
syriis  Monumentis  Ulustravit,  etc  His  prolegomena, 
especially  in  the  chapters  "  De  rebus  Assyriorum"  and 
"  De  indole  Vaticinii,"  are  full  of  new  and  valuable  mat- 
ter ;  and  in  his  commentary  he  frequently  quotes  and 
applies  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text  the  writings  of 
Botta,  Layard,  Rawlinson,  and  Bouomi,  and  thus  fully 
vindicates  the  truth  of  a  remark  made  by  the  last- 
named  author  that  in  the  sculptures  of  Khorsabad  and 
Nimrud  "  we  possess  an  authentic  contemporary  com- 
mentary upon  the  prophecies."  See  also  Vance  Smith, 
Prophecies  relating  to  Nineveh  (Loud.  1867) ;  Breitenei- 
cher,  Nineve  und  Nahum  (Munich,  1861).  The  pre- 
dictions of  the  prophet  have  been  remarkably  fulfilled. 
The  city  of  Nineveh  was  destroyed  about  607  or  606 
B.C.,  or  about  a  century  after  the  prophecy  of  Nahum 
was  uttered.  The  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Layard  in 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh  throw  a  striking  light  upon  the 
prophecy  of  Nahum,  denouncing,  nearly  2500  years  ago, 
the  fall  of  Nineveh.  We  can  but  glance  at  a  few  of 
these,  and  compare  them  with  the  words  of  the  prophet. 
The  "recently  uncovered  pavement  at  the  gateway, 
marked  with  the  ruts  of  the  chariot  wheels,"  tallies  ex- 
actly with  Nah.  iii,  2,  where  the  prophetic  vision  pre- 
sents the  man  of  God,  rapt  into  future  times,  "the  noise 
of  the  whip,  and  the  noise  of  the  rattling  of  the  wheel* 
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and  of  the  prancing  horses,  and  of  the  bounding  war- 
chariots."  The  "ivory  ornaments,  the  metal  bowls, 
vases,  and  saucers,  most  beautifully  embossed  and  en- 
graved, denoting  by  the  style  of  sculpture  a  very  ad- 
vanced stage  of  civilization,"  tally  with  the  prophet's 
description  of  the  u  store  and  glory  of  the  pleasant  fur- 
niture" (Nah.  ii,  9).  The  "buried  city  and  its  orna- 
mental remnants,  fragile  with  rust,"  and  their  destina- 
tion in  their  mutilated  condition  to  the  museums  of 
modern  nations,  recall  Nahum  iii,  6  and  i,  14 :  "  I  will 
cast  my  filth  upon  thee;"  "I  will  make  thy  grave;  I 
will  set  thee  as  a  gazing-stock."    See  Nineveh. 

7.  Commentaries.— The  following  are  the  special  ex- 
egetical  helps  on  this  prophecy  alone:   Theophylact, 
Commentaria  (in  Opp.  vol.  iv) ;  Julian  of  Toledo,  Com- 
mentarius (in  the  BibL  Max.  Pair.  voL  xii);  Biblian- 
der,  Exegesis  (Tigur.  1534,  8vo) ;  Luther,  Enarratio  (in 
Opp.  iv,  475 ;  also  in  German,  ed.  Agricola,  1555) ;  De 
la  Huerga,  Commentarius  (Lugd.  1558, 1561, 8vo) ;  Chy- 
traus,  Explicatio  (Viteberg.  1565,  8vo ;  also  in  Opp.  ii, 
341);   Selnecker,  Auslegung  [includ.  Jon.  and  Hab.] 
(Leips.  1567,  4to) ;  Pintus,  Commentarius  [includ.  Dan. 
and  Lam.]  (Corimb.  1582 ;  Colon.  1582,  8vo ;  Ven.  1583, 
4to ;  Autun,  1595, 8vo ;  also  in  Opp.) ;  Drusius,  Lectiones 
[includ.  Hab. etc]  (Lugd.  1595, 8  vo) ;  Gesner,  Erpositio 
(Vitemb.  1604,  8vo);    Crocius,  Commentarius  (Brem. 
1620,  1627,  12mo) ;  Tarnovius,  Comtnentarius  (Host. 
1623, 4to) ;  De  Quiros,  Commentarii  [includ.  Mai]  (His- 
pali,  1623,  foL ;  Lugd.  1623,  4to) ;  Ursinus,  Jfypomne- 
mata  [includ.  Obad.]  (Francf.  1652,  8vo) ;  Hafenreffer, 
Commentarius  [includ.  Hab.]  (Stuttg.  1663, 4to) ;  Abar- 
banel,  Commentarius,  ed.  Sprecher  (Helmst.  1703,  4to) ; 
Aben-Ezra,  Comment.  (Heb.  and  LaL,  ed.  Lund,  Upsal. 
1705,  4to ;  Lat.  only,  ed.  Stenhagen,  Upsal.  1705,  8vo) ; 
Van  Hoeke,  Explicatio  [includ.  five  other  minor  proph.] 
(Ludg.  Bat.  1709, 4to ;  also  in  Germ.,  Frkf.  and  Lpz.  1710, 
4to);  WiWd,  Meditathnes  (Francf.  1712, 4to);  Kalinsky, 
Observation**  (Vratislav,  1748,  4to) ;  Leasing,  Observa- 
tiones    [includ.  Jon.]    (Chemnitz,   1780,  8vo);    Conz, 
Erkldrung  (in  Stiiudlin's  Beitrdge,  Stuttg.  1786,  p.  72 
sq.) ;  Agrell,  Observations  (Upsal.  1788,  4to) ;  Wahl, 
Uebersctz.  (in  his  Magazxn  [Halle,  1790],  iii,  62  sq.); 
Grimm,  Erkldrung  (Dllsseld.  1790,  8vo;  Greve,  Inter- 
pretatio  [includ.  Hab.]  (Amst  1793,  4to);  Svanborg, 
Notes  (Upsal  1806, 4to);  FrBhn,  Cures  (KosU  1807, 4to); 
Neumann,  Anmerh.  (BresL  1806,  8vo);  Middeldorpf, 
Uebersetz.,  with  Anmerh. by  Gurlitt  (Hamb.  1808, 8 vo) ; 
Kreenan,  Expositio  (Hardev.  1808,  4to) ;  Bjorn,  Vatic. 
Nah.  [includ.  Lam.]  (Hafn.  1814,  8vo);  Justi,  Erldut. 
(Lpz.  1820,  8vo) ;  Schroder,  1/arfenkUinge  [includ.  Joel 
and  Hab.]  (Hildesh.  1827,  8vo);  RosenmUller,  Scholia 
(Lips.   1827,  8vo);  Philippson,  Uebers.  [includ.  Hos. 
etc.]  (Halle,  1828,  8vo) ;  Holemanu,  Illustratio  (Lips. 
1842,  8vo);  Edwards,  Notes  (in  the  Biblioth.  Sacra, 
1848,  p.  551  sq.);  Strauss,  Nineve,  etc.  (in  Lat.,  Lps. 
1853;  in  Germ.  ib.  1858,  8vo);  Breiteneicher,  Nineve 
und  Nah.  (Munich,  1861,  8vo);  Keinkc,  A  tit.  Version. 
(Munich,  1867,  8vo).     See  Prophets,  Minor. 

Nahum  of  Gimso  (the  present  Jimzu,  near  Lydda), 
a  rabbi  noted  for  his  great  exegetical  knowledge,  was  a 
disciple  of  Jochanan  ben-Zachai  (q.  v.),  and  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Tauaite  teachers.  He  had  a  school  of 
his  own,  and  is  reported  as  the  hero  of  many  wonderful 
adventures,  and  even  the  name  of  his  native  place  was 
hagadicaUy  interpreted  as  having  been  his  usual  excla- 
mation :  "  This  also  intends  to  benefit"  (garn-su  r-tobd). 
He  was  severely  tried,  and,  with  rabbinical  resignation, 
he  viewed  his  trials  as  so  many  consequences  of  his  own 
hardness  and  unkindness.  Many  stories  regarding  his 
personal  history  are  afloat.  Thus  the  following  ex- 
travagant story  is  told  of  him:  On  one  occasion  he 
carried  to  the  house  of  his  father-in-law  some  valu- 
able presents.  A  poor  person  asked  him  for  assistance 
while  he  was  engaged  unloading  the  beasts  which  had 
carried  the  rich  burden.  Nahum  bade  him  wait;  but 
before  he  was  at  leisure  to  attend  to  him,  the  person 
who  asked  his  help  had  sunk  down  from  want  and 


exhaustion.  In  grief  for  an  unkindness  which  had 
caused  the  poor  man's  death,  he  invoked  blindness  upon 
his  eyes,  and  paralysis  upon  his  hands  and  feet.  These 
imprecations  were  soon  verified,  and  Nahum  gladly  suf- 
fered in  order  to  expiate,  as  he  thought,  his  sin.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  his  pupils,  at  the  sight  of  his  sufferings, 
exclaimed,  "Alas!  that  we  see  thee  in  such  suffering," 
he  replied,  "  Nay,  rather,  alas !  if  ye  did  not  see  me  so 
suffering."  In  theology,  Nahum  was  distinguished  as 
an  original  thinker,  and  followed  Hillel's  (q.  v.)  method 
of  Biblical  interpretation.  The  latter  had  laid  down  a 
number  of  rules,  the  so-called  rVHB   T  (seven  rules), 

according  to  which  the  meaning  of  the  text  was  to  be 
ascertained.  To  these  exegetical  principles  Nahum 
added  another  canon,  important  in  the  development  of 
Kabbiniam,  called  uthe  rule  of  extension  and  restriction" 
(Ribbuj  u-mfut),  according  to  which  certain  articles  and 
prepositions  in  the  text  were-  now  stated  to  serve  not 
only  a  grammatical  purpose,  but  also  to  indicate  that 
the  obvious  meaning  of  the  text  required  either  to  be 
enlarged  or  else  restricted.  This  rule,  which,  as  will  be 
readily  conceived,  opened  a  wide  door  to  fanciful  inter- 
pretation, was  generally  adopted,  but  found  also  oppo- 
nents, especially  in  Nechuajah  ben  Ha-  Kanah  (q.  v.). 
See  GrUtz, Gesch.d.Juden  (Leipsic,  1866),iv,2l  sq.;  Jost, 
Gesch.  d.  Juden.  u.  s.  Sekten,  ii,  26-89 ;  Edersheim,  //w- 
tory  of  the  Jews  (Edinburgh,  1857),  p.  157  sq.;  Frankel, 
Ilodegetica  in  Mishnam  (Leipsic,  1859),  p.  99.     (R  P.) 

Naiads  (from  Gr.  vattv,  to  swim)  is  the  name  of 
the  nymphs  who  figure  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology. 
They  presided  over  fresh  waters,  and  were  supposed  to 
inspire  those  who  drank  of  them  with  oracular  powers 
and  the  gift  of  poetry.  They  could  also  restore  sick 
persons  to  health.  They  are  represented  in  works  of 
art  as  beautiful  maidens,  half  draped,  with  long  hair. 
See  Vollmer,  Mythologisches  Worterbuch,  s.  v. 

Na'i'duB  (Natdo?,  Yulg.  Raanas),  one  of  the  priests, 
the  "  sons"  of  Pahath  -  Moab,  who  had  taken  foreign 
wives  after  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  ix,  81) ;  evidently 
the  Ben  ai  ah  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  30). 

Naigon,  Jacques  Andre\  a  modern  French  infidel 
of  note,  was  born  at  Paris  or  at  Dijon  in  1788.  He  was 
intended  to  be  an  artist,  either  painter  or  sculptor,  and 
was  afforded  all  the  opportunities  to  secure  him  distinc- 
tion in  his  profession.  But  brought  in  contact  with 
the  eminent  philosophers  of  his  time,  especially  with 
Diderot  and  Holbach,  Naigon  was  inspired  with  a  love 
for  study,  and  he  soon  began  to  write  for  the  pub- 
lic, at  first  under  a  nom-de-plume,  and  later  under  his 
own  signature,  and  ably  defended  his  friends  from  the 
severe  and  just  attacks  of  the  theological  and  critical 
world.  He  was  himself  inclined  to  accept  a  more  sub- 
stantial philosophy  than  Diderot  and  Holbach  taught, 
but  by  his  defence  of  these  wijd  thinkers  he  was  led 
away,  until  he  taught  and  thought  as  they  did.  Thus 
in  his  Theologie  Portative  (Lond.  and  Amsterd.  1768, 
12 mo)  he  defines  the  soul  as  an  unknown  substance, 
which  in  a  certain  way  controls  our  body,  but  which 
we  can  never  definitely  know.  Spirituality  he  defines 
as  an  occult  quality,  invented  by  Plato,  perfected  by 
Des  Cartes,  and  changed  into  an  article  of  faith  by  the 
theologians.  Immortality  is  not  much  better  treated: 
"  It  is  essential  for  the  Church  that  our  soul  be  immor- 
tal; as  without  it  we  could  not  very  well  find  employment 
for  the  ministers  in  churches — it  would  force  the  clergy 
to  bankruptcy."  In  the  same  manner  he  treats  the  doc- 
trine of  Free  Will,  and  all  other  theological  dogmas. 
Engaged  as  editor  on  the  philosophical  portion  of  the 
Encyclopedic  Methodique  (Dictionnaire  des  philosophes 
anciens  et  modernes  [Par.  1791-94,  3  vols.  8vo]),  he 
there  incorporated  his  views,  and  laid  down  doctrines 
clearly  evincing  a  philosophy  of  fatalism,  materialism, 
and  even  atheism.  He  entered  the  political  life,  but 
was  not  as  notably  successful.  *  He  died  Feb.  28, 1810. 
His  works  are  largely  collections  of  ancient  philoso- 
phers.   He  also  edited  the  writings  of  his  friends  Dide- 
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rot  and  Holbach;  and  assisted  in  an  edition  of  Rous- 
seau's and  Montaigne's  works.  See  Damiron,  Me  moires 
pour  servir  a  Chistoire  de  la  Philosophic  au  dix-huitutme 
stock,  vol.  ii,  pt.  viii ;  Victimmairc  des  Science*  phifosc- 
phiques,  voL  iv,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Nail  [for  fastening]  U  the  rendering  of  two  Heb. 
words  in  the  A.V. 

*•  *1*3J>  ycUhed  (from  piercing),  which  usually  denotes 
a  (wooden)  peg,  pin,  or  nail  (of  any  material),  as  driven 
into  a  wall  (Ezek.  xv,  3;  Isa.  xxii,  26);  and  more  es- 
pecially a  tent-pin  driven  into  the  earth  by  a  mallet  to 
fasten  the  tent  (Exod.  xxvii,  19;  xxxv,  18;  xxxviii, 
81;  Isa.  xxxiii,  20;  liv,  2).  It  was  one  of  these  pins 
which  Jael  used  in  fastening  to  the  ground  the  temples 
of  Sisera  (Judg.  iv,  21, 22).  Hence  to  drive  a  pin  or 
to  fasten  a  nail  presents  among  the  Hebrews  an  image 
of  a  fixed  dwelling,  a  firm  and  stable  abode  (Isa.  xxii, 
23).  This  image  is  still  frequent  among  the  Arabs 
(see  Marac  p.  597 ;  Beidav.  A  pud  Solium,  p.  618).  See 
Tent.  In  the  passages  in  Exodus  these  tabernacle- 
pins  are  said  to  hare  been  of  copper  (see  Lightfoot, 
Spicil.  in  Exod.  §  42;  Joseph.  AnU  v,  6,  4);  in  Judges 
the  material  is  not  mentioned;  we  should  most  natural- 
ly think  of  some  metal,  yet  the  Sept.  uses  waovaXov, 
which  suggests  that  it  was  a  wooden  pin.  A  pin  or 
nail  is  also,  by  a  further  application  of  the  metaphor, 
applied  to  a  prince,  on  whom  the  care  and  welfare  of 
the  state  depends  (Zech.  x,  4),  where  the  term  HJp, 
corner-stone,  is  applied  to  the  same  person  denoted  by 
the  word  "  nail"  So  also  Ezra  ix,  8.  All  these  allu- 
sions refer  to  large  nails,  or  pins,  or  cramps,  used  in  ap- 
plications requiring  great  strength.  See  Thomson, 
Land  and  Book,  iii,  149. 

2.  "TOD?,  maimer'  (a  point,  only  in  the  plur. ;  also 
rri-IOO*,Jer.x,4;  e*n*Ol3,l  Chron.  xxii,  3;  Cntt0«, 
Isa.  xli,  7),  is  applied  to  ordinary  and  ornamental  nails. 
There  is  in  Eccles.  xii,  11  a  very  significant  proverbial 
application,  "  The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  nails  fast- 
ened/' etc. ;  that  is,  "  they  sink  deep  into  the  heart  of 
man."  In  this  passage  the  figure  is  generally  under- 
stood to  refer  to  nails  driven  into  a  wall,  but  which 
Ginsburg  understands  of  the  tent-pins  above  mention- 
ed, whose  use  for  holding  fast  is  contrasted  with  the 
use  of  goads  for  driving  cattle  forward,  the  entire  verse 
in  his  opinion  having  reference  to  pastoral  life.  The 
golden  nails  of  the  Temple  are  denoted  by  this  word. 
We  are  told  that  David  prepared  iron  for  the  nails  to  be 
used  in  the  Temple ;  and  as  the  holy  of  holies  was  plated 
with  gold,  the  nails  also  for  fastening  the  plates  were 
probably  of  gold.  Their  weight  is  said  to  have  been 
fifty  shekels,  equal  to  twenty-five  ounces,  a  weight  ob- 
viously so  much  too  small,  unless  mere  gilding  be  sup- 
nosed,  for  the  total  weight  required,  that  the  Sept.  and 
Vulg.  render  it  as  expressing  that  of  each  nail,  which  is 
equally  excessive.  To  remedy  this  difficulty,  Thcnius 
suggests  reading  five  hundred  for  fifty  shekels  (1  Chron. 
xxii,  3;  2  Chron.  iii,  9;  Bertheau,  On  Chronicle*,  in 
Kurzgef.  TIandb.). 

"  Nail,"  Vulg.  pain*,  is  the  rendering  of  iraaoakoc.  in 
Ecclus.  xxvii,  2.  In  the  N.  T.  we  have  ^jAoc  and  npo- 
irnXooi  in  speaking  of  the  nails  of  the  Cross  (John  xx, 
25;  Col.  ii,  14).    See  Cross. 

Nail  [of  the  finger],  ^DX,  tsippo'ren,  so  called  from 
scraping),  occurs  in  Deuti  xxi,  12,  in  connection  with 
the  verb  H©3?,  fasdh,  "to  make"  (Sept.  iripiowxi^uj, 
Vulg.  circumcido,  A.  V.  "  pare,"  but  in  marg.  *'  dress," 
"  suffer  to  grow"),  which  Gesenius  explains  "  make  neat." 
Much  controversy  has  arisen  on  the  meaning  of  this 
passage ;  one  set  of  interpreters,  including  Josephus  and 
Philo,  regarding  the  action  as  indicative  of  mourning, 
while  others  refer  it  to  the  deposition  of  mourning. 
Some,  who  would  thus  belong  to  the  latter  class,  refer  it 
to  the  practice  of  staining  the  nails  with  henna.  The 
word  a*ah, "  make,"  is  used  both  of  "dressing,"  i.e.  mak- 


ing clean  the  feet,  and  also  of  "  trimming,"  L  e.  combing 
and  making  neat  the  beard,  in  the  case  of  Mephibosheth 
(2  Sam.  xix,  24).  It  seems,  therefore,  on  the  whole  to 
mean  "  make  suitable"  to  the  particular  purpose  intend- 
ed, whatever  that  may  be ;  unless,  as  Gesenius  thinks, 
the  passage  refers  to  the  completion  of  the  female  cap- 
tive's month  of  seclusion,  that  purpose  is  evidently  one 
of  mourning — a  month's  mourning  interposed  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  on  the  one  hand  too  hasty  an  ap- 
proach on  the  part  of  the  captor,  and  on  the  other  too 
sudden  a  shock  to  natural  feeling  in  the  captive.  Fol- 
lowing this  line  of  interpretation,  the  command  will 
stand  thus :  The  captive  is  to  lay  aside  the  **  raiment  of 
her  captivity,"  viz.  her  ordinary  dress  in  which  she  had 
been  taken  captive,  and  she  is  to  remain  in  mourning 
retirement  for  a  month  with  hair  shortened  and  nails 
made  suitable  to  the  same  purpose,  thus  presenting  an 
appearance  of  woe  to  which  the  nails  un trimmed  and 
shortened  hair  would  seem  each  in  their  way  most  suit- 
able (see  Job  i,  20).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose 
that  the  shaving  the  head,  etc,  indicate  the  time  of  re- 
tirement completed,  we  must  suppose  also  a  sort  of  Naz- 
aritic  initiation  into  her  new  condition,  a  supposition 
for  which  there  is  elsewhere  no  warrant  in  the  law,  be- 
sides the  fact  that  the  "  making,"  whether  paring  the 
nails  or  letting  them  grow,  is  nowhere  mentioned  aa  a 
Nazaritic  ceremony,  and  also  that  the  shaving  the  head 
at  the  end  of  the  month  would  seem  an  altogether  un- 
suitable introduction  to  the  condition  of  a  bride.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  captive's  head  was  shaved 
at  the  commencement  of  the  month,  and  that  during 
that  period  her  nails  were  to  be  allowed  to  grow  in  to- 
ken of  natural  sorrow  and  consequent  personal  neglect. 
See  Joseph.  Ant.  iv,  8-23;  Philo,  wept  suAavfy.  ch.  14, 
vol  ii,  p.  394  (ed.  Mangey) ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii,  ch. 
18;  iii,  ch.  11;  voL  ii,  p.  475,  543  (ed.  Potter);  Calmet, 
Patrick.  Crit.  Sacr.  on  DeuL  xxi,  12 ;  Schleusner,  Lex. 
V.  T.  iriQiowxitut ;  Selden,  De  Jur.  Nat.  v,  xiii,  p.  644 ; 
Harmer,  Ob*,  iv,  104 ;  Wilkinson,  A  nc  Eg.  ii,  345 ;  Lane, 
M.  E.  i,  64;  Gesenius,  The*.  Hebr.  p.  1075;  Michaelis, 
Law*  of  Moses,  art  88,  vol.  i,  p.  464  (ed.  Smith) ;  Numb, 
vi,  2, 18.— Smith.    See  Pare. 

In  Jer.  xvii,  1  the  same  Heb.  word  occurs  in  the  sense 
of  the  "point"  of  a  stylus  or  metallic  pen,  which  was 
often  tipped  with  adamant  or  diamond  (Pliny,  Hist.  NaL 
xxxvii,  4, 15).     See  Pen. 

In  Dan.  iv,  33;  vii,  19,  the  cognate  Chald.  "i&O,  fe- 
phar',  occurs  of  the  claw*  of  a  bird  or  beast. 

Nail,  Nicholas,  a  French  martyr  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  was  born  at  Mans  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  16th 
century.  He  was  of  humble  origin,  and  earned  his  daily 
bread  on  the  shoemaker's  bench.  He  was  working  in 
Lausanne,  Switzerland,  when  the  Reformed  doctrines 
began  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  Nail  be- 
came himself  interested,  and  finally  embraced  the  new 
views.  Determined  that  his  countrymen  should  share 
the  great  blessing  he  had  come  to  enjoy,  he  quitted 
Lausanne  for  Paris  with  a  pack  of  books  and  tracts.  In 
the  French  capital  he  was  discovered  circulating  these 
heretical  productions,  and  was  seized  by  the  police  Feb. 
14, 1553 ;  and  though  he  openly  confessed  to  have  freely 
circulated  these  books,  because  they  contained  the  truth 
he  espoused,  he  yet  refused  to  make  known  his  friends 
and  assistants  even  after  he  had  been  put  to  the  torture. 
Refusing  also  to  point  out  the  people  who  had  bought 
his  books  or  had  become  his  disciples,  he  was  finally 
tried,  sentenced  to  death,  and  led  to  the  Place  Maubert, 
from  which  a  crowd  of  witnesses  had  passed  to  heaven 
in  the  smoke  and  flames  of  the  funeral  pile.  In  order 
to  prevent  Nail  from  speaking  to  any  one  on  the  way, 
a  new  torture  was  devised.  A  large  wooden  gag  was 
put  into  his  mouth,  by  which  his  jaws  were  burst 
asunder,  and  the  blood  streamed  down  his  neck.  Yet, 
though  his  mouth  was  stopped,  by  gesticulations  and 
motions,  and  by  lifting  his  eyes  heavenward,  he  still 
made  known  his  firm  trust  in  the  presence  of  his  Saviour. 
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As  he  passed  before  a  hospital  on  which  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  was  placed,  an  effort  was  made  to  compel 
him  to  show  reverence  to  it  by  crossing  himself  and 
bowing  his  head,  but  he  tamed  from  it  with  indigna- 
tion. This  threw  the  rabble  into  a  wild  rage.  Having 
arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  Nail  was  bound  with 
a  rope  to  a  roller  over  the  funeral  pile,  divested  of  his 
apparel,  and  daubed  all  over  with  fat  and  powder. 
Next  the  entire  mass  was  set  on  fire  with  bundles  of 
straw,  so  that  his  whole  body  began  to  burn.  Then  he 
was  drawn  up  and  down  on  the  roller  over  the  wood- 
fire,  which  was  burning  under  him.  But  he  remained 
true  to  all  his  pledges,  and  was  enabled  to  endure  pa- 
tiently this  torture.  He  was  heard  to  call  continually 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord  after  he  began  to  burn,  the 
string  which  tied  the  gag  in  his  mouth  having  been 
burned,  and  his  lacerated  mouth  being  again  set  free. 
With  prayers  and  praises  his  spirit  passed  from  his 
suffering  body  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  See 
Hurst,  Martyr*  to  the  Tract  Cause,  p.  117, 118. 

Naillao,  Philibert  dk,  the  grand-master  of  the 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  was  born 
about  1340  of  a  noble  family.  But  little  is  known  of 
his  personal  history.  He  became  master  of  this  order 
in  1376,  and  engaged  in  the  Crusades,  and  was  greatly 
distinguished  by  his  valor  and  skill  in  warfare.  He 
was  prominently  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Nicopolis,  and 
served  the  Christiau  interests  by  his  treaties  with  the 
Saracens.  Thus  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  sultan 
of  Egypt,  which  gave  the  Christians  permission  to  en- 
close the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  with  a  wall ;  to 
maintain  six  knights  of  the  Order  of  St,  John  within 
the  city,  free  from  all  tribute,  who  should  be  permitted 
to  carry  on  the  hospitable  duties  of  their  profession  in 
favor  of  all  pilgrims  led  thither  by  devotion;  that 
Christian  slaves  might  be  redeemed,  either  by  pur- 
chase or  by  exchange  with  a  Saracen;  and  that  convents 
might  be  maintained  in  Jerusalem  and  in  the  other 
principal  cities  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  1415  internal  dis- 
sension threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  Order  of 
St  John.  Naillac's  wise  counsels  prevented  all  dis- 
graceful proceedings ;  and  when  he  died,  in  1421,  "  he 
left  the  fraternity,  at  whose  head  he  had  been  placed  for 
so  many  years,  at  union  with  itself,  at  peace  with  its 
neighbors,  and  in  a  most  flourishing  state  of  prosperity." 
See  Boissat,  Hist,  des  Chevaliers  de  St.  Jean  de  Jerusa- 
lem ;  Porter,  Knights  of  Malta,  i,  291  sq.,  313.  (J.  H.  W.) 

Nails  in  thk  Crucifix.  In  the  13th  century  three 
are  portrayed,  one  foot  of  the  Crucified  overlying  the 
other  without  the  hypopodion.  James  de  Voragine 
first  mentions  the  change,  which  Ayala,  bishop  of  Ga- 
licia,  attributes  to  the  Albigensian  heretics.  Benedict 
XIV  pronounced  the  nail  preserved  in  St.  Cross,  Rome, 
to  be  authentic.  See  Crucifix.  On  Irish  crosses  the 
Saviour's  feet  are  represented  tied  with  a  cord,  and  his 
arms  drooping  (Walcott,  Sacred  ArchaoL  a.  v.).  See 
Cross. 

Nain  (Gr.  Nat*/;  according  to  Simon,  from  Heb. 
*p50,  nain',  green  pastures;  bo  written  in  the  Eastern 
versions  of  the  N.  T.,  but  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  169,  writes 
d^23,  as  if  from  "p3?3,  gracefulness),  a  town  (woXtc)  of 
Palestine,  mentioned  only  in  the  N.  T.  as  the  place 
where  Jesus  raised  the  widow's  son  to  life  (Luke  vii, 
11-17).  Josephus  speaks  of  a  Nain,  but  it  was  differ- 
ent from  this,  being  situated  in  the  south  ( War,  iv, 
9,  4).  The  site  of  Nain  is  described  by  Jerome  as  being 
two  miles  Bouth  of  Tabor,  near  Endor  (Onomast.  s.  v. 
Nairn ;  Eusebius  has  twelve  miles,  but  the  error  is  prob- 
ably that  of  a  copyist  writing  t/3  instead  of  /3.  Neither 
this  number,  however,  nor  that  of  Jerome,  is  accurate). 
Phocas  places  it  north  of  Tabor  (see  Keland,  Pabest.  p. 
904).  As  its  name  has  always  been  preserved,  it  was 
recognised  by  the  Crusaders,  and  has  often  been  noticed 
by  travellers  up  to  the  present  day.  It  has  now  dwin- 
dled to  a  mean  village  called  Nein  (according  to  De 
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Saulcy  {Dead  Sea,  i,  75],  Nayin,  pronounced  by  the 
Arabs  exactly  as  Natv),  which  contains  remains  of  very 
ancient  buildings,  with  a  fountain  (Tristram,  Land  of 
Israel,  p.  130).  It  stands  on  a  bleak,  rocky  slope,  on 
the  northern  declivity  of  Jebel  ed-Duhy  (the  "  hill  Mo- 
reh"  of  Scripture,  and  the  "  Little  Hermon"  of  modern 
travellers),  directly  facing  Tabor,  from  which  it  is  four 
miles  distant,  and  two  and  a  half  miles  south-west  of 
Endor.  It  is  a  small,  poor  hamlet,  of  some  tweuty 
houses,  or  rather  huts.  Bound  the  bouses,  however, 
are  pretty  extensive  ruins;  and  there  are  some  traces 
of  what  appears  to  be  an  ancient  wall.  The  most  in- 
teresting antiquities  are  tombs,  hewn  in  the  rock,  a 
short  distance  east  of  the  village.  It  was  in  this  direc- 
tion our  Lord  approached,  and  probably  to  one  or  other 
of  those  very  tombs  they  were  bearing  the  corpse  when 
he  met  and  arrested  the  mournful  procession  (see  Thom- 
son, Land  and  Book,  ii,  158).  The  situation  of  Nain  is 
extremely  beautiful.  At  the  foot  of  the  slope  on  which 
it  stands  is  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  graceful  wooded  hills  of  Galilee,  over  which 
the  snow-capped  summits  of  Hermon  and  Lebanon  ap- 
pear. See  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  ii,  361 ;  Van  de  Velde, 
Syria  and  Palestine,  ii,  382 ;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine, p.  357 ;  Porter,  Hand-book  to  Syria,  p.  858. 

Nai'oth  (Heb.,  margin,  nayoth',  IYP3,  dwellings; 
text,  Nevayoth',  H^3 ;  Sept.  Navd£,  v.  r.  Nav<cu&  and 
Ai/dS;  Vulg.  Najoth),  or,  more  fully,  "Naioth  in  Ra- 
man," a  place  in  which  Samuel  and  David  took  refuge 
together,  after  the  latter  had  made  his  escape  from  the 
jealous  fury  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xix,  18, 19,  22,  23;  xx,  1). 
"  Naioth"  occurs  both  in  Heb.  and  A.V.  in  1  Sam.  xix, 
18  only.  The  Sept.  supplies  iv  'Pa fid  in  that  verse. 
The  Vulg.  adheres  to  the  Hebrew.  It  is  evident  from 
ver.  18  that  Naioth  was  not  actually  in  Raman,  Samuel's 
habitual  residence,  though  from  the  affix  it  must  have 
been  near  it  (Ewald,  iii,  66).  In*  its  corrected  form 
(Keri)  the  name  becomes  a  mere  appellation,  and  from 
an  early  date  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  the  huts  or 
dwellings  of  a  school  or  college  of  prophets  over  which 
Samuel  presided,  as  Elisha  did  over  those  at  Gilgal  and 
Jericho.  This  appears  first  in  the  Targum-Jonathan, 
where  for  Naioth  we  find  throughout  fit}  fib  1R  rpa, 
"  the  house  of  instruction,"  the  term  which  appears  in 
later  times  to  have  been  regularly  applied  to  the  schools 
of  the  rabbis  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  col.  106) ;  and  there 
ver.  20  is  rendered,  "And  they  saw  the  company  of 
scribes  singing  praises,  and  Samuel  teaching,  standing 
over  them,"  thus  introducing  the  idea  of  Samuel  as  a 
teacher.  Jerome,  in  his  notice  of  this  name  in  the 
Onomasticon  (a.  v.  Namoth),  refers  to  his  observations 
thereon  in  the  "libri  Hebraicarum  qiuestionum,"  As, 
however,  we  at  present  possess  these  books,  they  con- 
tain no  reference  to  Naioth.  Josephus  calls  it  "  a  cer- 
tain place  named  Galbaaihn  (VaXfiadS),  and  distin- 
guishes it  from  Raman  (Ant,  vi,  11,  5).  R.  Isaiah  and 
other  Jewish  commentators  state  that  Raman  was  the 
name  of  a  hill,  and  Naioth  of  the  place  upon  it.  See 
Ramah. 

Naironi,  AntonioFausto,  a  Maronite  savant,  was 
born  about  1635  at  Ban,  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  was 
a  nephew  of  Abraham  Ecchellensis.  Naironi  was  edu- 
cated at  Parma ;  and  after  a  voyage  to  Syria  to  procure 
works  relative  to  his  Protestant  brethren,  he  became 
professor  of  the  Syriac  language  in  the  College  de  Sa- 
pience in  1666,  and  occupied  this  chair  until  1694.  He 
died  at  Rome  Nov.  3, 1707.  We  have  of  his  works, 
Offlcia  sanctorum  juxta  ritum  ecdesia  MaronUarum 
(Rome,  1656, 1666,  fol.) : — De  saluberrima  potione  cahue 
seu  cafe  ttuncupata  discursus  (Rome,  1671, 12mo;  trans- 
lated into  Italian  by  Fred.  Vegilin  [Rome,  1671]  and  by 
Paul  Bosca  [Milan,  1673], and  into  French): — DissertaUo 
de  origine,  nomine  ac  reUgione  MaronUarum  (Rome, 
1679, 8vo ;  a  work  eclipsed  by  the  learned  researches  of 
Assemani) : — Evoplia  Jidei  cathoticm  Romanes  historic 
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co-dogmaticm  (Rome,  1694,  8vo),  in  which  is  found  a 
large  number  of  curious  facts  in  the  civil  and  religious 
history  of  the  East.     See  Hoefer,  Nouz.  Biog.  Gin.  a.  v. 

Naitore,  Charles,  a  French  painter  and  engraver, 
whose  works  were  mostly  on  sacred  subjects,  was  born 
at  Nismes  in  1700.  He  studied  under  Francois  le  Moine, 
and  was  employed  to  finish  several  works  left  incom- 
plete at  the  death  of  that  master.  Little  is  recorded 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  His  chief  merit  seem- 
ed to  have  consisted  in  the  correctness  of  his  design ; 
his  coloring  is  criticised  as  feeble  and  cold.  The  prin- 
cipal works  of  Naitore  adorn  the  apartments  of  the  first 
story  of  the  Chateau  Versailles,  the  Hotel  de  Soubise, 
and  the  chapel  of  Lea  Enfans  Trouve*s,  at  Paris.  In 
1755  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  French  Academy 
at  Rome,  which  honorable  office  he  filled  until  1775. 
He  died,  according  to*Dumcsnil,  in  1777.  There  are  a 
few  etchings  by  Naitore  executed  from  his  own  designs 
in  a  free  "and  spirited  manner.  Among  his  works  on 
sacred  subjects  are  The  Crucifixion,  trith  Mary  Mag- 
dalena  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  The  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St,  Fered.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist.  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  610. 

Nakdan,  Samson  or  Simsox,  a  Jewish  writer 
noted  for  his  mastery  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  hence 
surnamed  "the  Grammarian,"  flourished  about  1240. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  best  works  of  his  Spanish  co- 
religionists, such  as  those  of  Chajug  (q.  v.),  Jona  ibn- 
Ganach  (q.  v.),  Parchon  (q.  v.),  Aben-Ezra  (q.  v.),  and 
other  grammarians,  and  is  the  author  of  a  grammatical 
work  entitled  D ^3 ipri  'ttSlPI,  or  **aitZ3EO  D,  which  dis- 
cusses the  vowel-points  and  accents.  Elias  Levita  refers 
to  this  work  of  Samson  Nakdan  in  his  Massoreth  ha-Mas- 
soreth,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  appeared  in  print.  Excerpts 
of  it,  however,  have  been  published  in  Abicht's  Accen- 
tUM  ffebr.  ex  antiquissimo  usu  lectorio  vet  musico  expli- 
cate, etc. ;  acced.  Porta  accentuum  Lat.  conversa  et  notis 
Ulustr.  (Leips.  1718);  Delitzsch,  in  Jesurun,  p.  16,  86, 
92,  192,  249,  252;  comp.  Furst,  Bibl  Jud.  iii,  16;  De 
Rossi,  Dizionario  (Germ.  transL),  p.  242 ;  Wolf.  Bibli- 
otheca  ffebnea,  i,  1152;  iii,  1160;  iv,  1008;  Geiger, 
Schimschon  ein  Lexicograph  in  Deutschland,  in  the  Wis- 
senschafU.  Zeitschriflfur  JUditche  Theohgie,  v,  418-30; 
Ginsburg,  in  Levita's  Massoreth  ha-Massoreth  (Lond. 
1867),  p.  257 ;  Kalisch,  Hebr.  Grammar  (Lond.  1868),  ii, 
29 ;  Zunz,  Zur  Geschichte  v.  Literatur,  p.  1 13, 1 14.  (B.  P.) 

Naked.  The  Hebrew  word  Dili?,  arom',  rendered 
"naked"  in  our  Bibles,  means  absolute  nakedness  in 
such  passages  as  Job  i,  21;  Eccles.  v,  15;  Mic  i,  8; 
Amos  ii,  16;  but  in  other  places  it  means  one  who  is 
ragged  or  poorly  clad  (John  xxi,  7;  Isa.  Iviii,  7),  in 
the  same  sense  as  yvp,voc  in  James  ii,  15,  which  does 
not  indeed  differ  from  a  familiar  application  of  the  word 
"  naked"  among  ourselves.  A  more  peculiar  and  Ori- 
ental sense  of  the  word  is  that  in  which  it  is  applied  to 
one  who  has  laid  aside  his  loose  outer  garment,  and  goes 
about  in  his  tunic  When,  therefore,  Saul  is  described 
as  having  lain  down  "naked"  (1  Sam.  xix,  24),  we  are 
to  understand  that  he  had  laid  aside  his  flowing  outer 
robe;  and  it  was  thus  that  Isaiah  went  "naked"  and 
barefoot  (Isa.  xx,  2 ;  comp.  John  xxi,  7).  Our  use  of  the 
word  "  undress,"  to  denote  simply  a  dress  less  than  that 
which  we  consider  full  and  complete,  corresponds  to  this 
signification  of  the  word.  See  Dress.  This  word  is 
also  used  metaphorically  to  signify  put  to  shame,  stripped 
of  resources,  void  of  succor,  disarmed.  Thus  in  Jer.  xlix, 
10,  "I  have  made  Esau  bare,"  etc,  signifies  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Edomites,  God  having  exposed  them  de- 
fenceless to  their  invaders.  The  "  nakedness  of  a  land" 
(Gen.  xlii,  9)  signifies  the  weak  and  ruined  parts  of  it 
where  the  country  lies  most  open  and  exposed  to  dan- 
ger. "  Naked"  is  also  put  for  discovered,  known,  mani- 
fest. So  in  Job  xxvi,  6,  "  Hell  is  naked  before  him ;" 
the  unseen  state  of  the  dead  is  open  to  the  eyes  of  God. 
St.  Paul  says  in  the  same  sense,  "  Neither  is  there  any 


creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight ;  but  all  things 
are  naked  and  open  unto  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom 
we  have  to  do"  (Heb.  iv,  13).  Nakedness  also  signifies 
sin  or  folly.  Thus  in  Gen.  iii,  7  it  is  indicative  of  sin 
in  general;  in  Exod.  xxxii,  25;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  19; 
Ezek.  xvi,  36,  it  is  put  for  idolatry;  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Scriptures  for  all  kinds  of  vice,  but  idolatry  in  par- 
ticular. 

Nakir  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  angels  or  demons 
who  attend  the  dead  at  burial,  according  to  the  belief 
of  the  Indian  Mussulmans.  The  A  afar  and  Monkir,  as 
these  angels  are  called,  attend  the  body  soon  after  it 
is  interred,  set  it  upright  in  the  grave,  and  ques- 
tion the  soul,  which  it  is  believed  they  have  power  to 
recall  to  the  corpse  for  the  sake  of  examination.  The 
question  from  the  angels  is,  Who  is  thy  Lord,  and  who 
is  thy  prophet,  and  what  is  thy  religion  ?  They  who 
can  answer  in  the  orthodox  formula, "  There  is  no  god 
but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,"  are  dismissed 
with  honor,  and  their  rest  is  visited  with  sweet  airs* 
from  paradise.  The  unbelievers  are  beaten  with  iron 
maces,  and  gnawed  by  dragons,  till  they  fill  the  ceme- 
teries with  howlings,  which  are  audible  alike  to  angels 
and  jins,  but  mercifully  withheld  from  men,  whose 
nerves  might  be  less  equal  to  the  sound,  or  their  hearts 
more  moved  to  compassion.  See  Trevor,  India,  its  Na- 
tives and  Missions,  p.  149,  227. 

Nala  is  in  Hindu  mythology  the  name  of  a  monkey 
chief,  who,  according  to  some  authorities,  built  for  Ra- 
ma (q.  v.)  the  bridge  from  continental  India  to  the  isl- 
and of  Ceylon.    See  Thomas,  Diet,  of  Biog.  and  Myth. 

8.V. 

Naldi,  Antoxio,  an  Italian  theologian,  was  born 
at  Faenza  towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  He 
was  of  a  noble  family,  and  had  embraced  religious  life 
among  the  T  heat  ins,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
learning  and  piety.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1645.  We 
have  of  his  works,  Question**  practices  inforo  interiori 
usufrequentes  (Bologne,  1610, 1624, 1646, 4  to)  -.—Resolu- 
tiones  practices  casuum  conscientice,  in  quibus  prtecipue 
dejustitia  contractus  livelli  vulgo  nvneupati,  et  de  cant' 
bits  agitur  (Brescia,  1621, 4to) : — Adnotationes  ad  varia 
juris  pontificii  loca  (Rome,  1632,  foL ;  Lyons,  1671,  fol. ; 
and  in  the  Corpus  juris  canonici,  Lyons,  1661,  2  vols. 
4to): — Summa  theologies  moralis  (Brescia,  1623;  Bo- 
logne, 1625).  See  Hoefer,  Kouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. ; 
Mittarelli,  De  Litttratura  Farentma,  p.  124. 

Naldini,  Battista,  an  Italian  painter  who  devoted 
himself  to  religious  subjects,  was  born  at  Florence  in 
1537.  He  first  studied  under  Jacopo  Carrucci,  called  II 
Pontormo,  and  afterwards  under  Angiolo  Bronzino.  Ac- 
cording to  Baglioni,  he  visited  Rome  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  Gregory  XIII,  and  painted  several  altar-pieces 
for  the  churches,  among  which  is  a  picture  of  the  Bap- 
tism of  Christ  in  La  Trinita  de'  Monti,  and  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  church  of  that  saint. 
On  returning  to  Florence  he  was  chosen  by  Yasari  co- 
adjutor in  his  works  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  re- 
tained by  him  about  fourteen  years.  Yasari  makes 
honorable  mention  of  Naldini  even  when  a  young  man, 
commending  him  as  skilful,  vigorous,  expeditious,  and 
indefatigable.  Naldini  painted  many  pictures  at  Flor- 
ence, especially  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross  and  the 
Purification  at  S.  Maria  Novella,  praised  by  Borghini 
for  their  judicious  composition,  correct  design,  elegant 
attitudes,  beautiful  coloring,  and  excellent  perspective. 
His  pictures  are  criticised  by  Lanzi  as  having  the  knee- 
joints  too  large,  the  eyes  too  widely  opened,  and  gener- 
ally marked  with  a  certain  fierceness;  the  coloring  of- 
ten characterized  by  changeable  hues.  In  teaching  his 
scholars,  he  followed  the  prevailing  method  of  employ- 
ing them  to  design  after  the  chalk  drawings  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  giving  them  his  own  finished  paintings  to 
copy.  He  was  living  in  1590.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  HisU 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  606. 
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Nalaon,  John.  ■  clergyman  or  the  English  Church, 
was  boru  about  the  year  1638.  Ho  became  rector  of 
Doddington,  and  afterwards  prebend  of  Ely.  He  died 
in  1686.  His  chief  writing*,  were  several  historico-po- 
litical  works  defending  the  action  of  Royalists  in  their 
treatment  uf  king  Charles  I;  the  principal  publication 
is  -la  Impartial  Collection  of  the  Grrat  Again  of  State 
/nw  the  Beginning  of  At  Scotch  Rebellion  in  1639  la  Ihe 
Murder  «f  King  Charlel  I.  This  work  is  valuable  be- 
cause of  its  fairness  and  truthfulness,  and  is  much  used 
as  a  reference. 

Natlaon,  Valentino,  an  Anglican  divine,  was  bom 
in  1641.  But  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history. 
He  wis  prebend  of  York  near  the  opening  of  the  18th 
ccnturv,  and  died  in  1724.  He  published  shortly  before 
his  death  Tvtnty  Strmom  (Lund.  1724,  Htu\ 

NaltOD,  James,  an  English  divine,  flourished  about 
the  middle  or  (he  17th  century.  He  was  expelled  from 
the  English  Church  and  compelled  to  flee  to  Holland  in 
1622,  on  pretence  of  being  implicated  in  what  was  called 
Lore's  Plat,  but  really  because  of  his  non-conformity. 
He  published  occasional  sermons— 1646,  1661,  1664— 
and  is  recommended  by  Baxter  fur  his  piety  as  well  as 
learning.  He  died  in  the  year  1662.  Twenty  of  his 
sermons  were  published  after  his  death  (in  1677)  by 
Matthew  Poole  (q.  v.),  who  commended  them  highly. 
See  Cm.  Biog.  Did.  a.  v. ;  AJlibone,  Diet,  af  BrU.  and 
Amer.  Authort,  a.  v. 

Namaqualand,  an  African  country  lying  south 
of  the  Orange  River,  and  now  absorbed  in  Cape  Colony, 
is  divided  into  the  greater  and  the  lesser.  The  runner 
comprises  all  the  region  north  or  Cape  Colonr,  extend- 
ing from  the  Orange  River,  1st.  293  30',  to  Wolfish  Bay, 
Int.  23°,  and  stretching  inland  from  the  west  coast  to 
the  Ksiihari  Desert,  comprehending  an  area  of  about 
100,000  square  miles.  The  Little  Namaqualand  is  the 
territory  south  of  the  Orange  River,  and,  though  very 
rich  in  mineral  resources,  is  a  barren-look ing  country, and 
with  only  a  few  bays,  notwithstanding  it  has  a  coast- 
line of  over  one  hundred  miles.  The  native  tribes  per- 
haps number  about  50,000  souls.  They  are  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  region  called  Great  Namaqualand  north 
of  the  Gariep  or  Onnge  River,  and  the  country      ' 
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■nd  women  have  remarkably  small  and  neat  hands  and 
feet.  The  lower  limbs  of  the  women,  bowevar,  are 
very  thick  and  ungainly,  especially  as  they  advance  in 
yean,  when  they  assume  a  dropsical  appearance-  The 
Namaquas  are  less  influenced  by  the  surrounding  civil- 
ization of  Europeans  and  missionaries  than  the  more 
energetic  and  civilized  Bastard  races,  who,  in  point  of 
civilization  and  appearance,  are  very  little  inferior  to 
the  ordinary  Dutch  Boer  of  Cape  Colony.  "The  Nama- 
quas,1' says  Chapman,  "are  in  many  respects  a  strange 
people,  and  one  hardly  knuws  what  to  make  of  their 
character  and  feelings.     The  missionaries  fold  me  as  a 


.,  they 


*rty  « 
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a  cattle- 


of  it,  as  far  « 


They 


arc  a  pastoral  people  of  rather  predatory  habits,  and 
live  under  the  rule  of  their  chiefs,  whose  powers,  how- 
ever, are  of  a  very  limited  nature.  Differing  from  the 
Bwjesmen  Hottentots,  the  Narnaquas  are  a  tall,  well- 
made,  active  people,  although  presenting  the  usual  pe- 
culisrities  of  the  race,  such  as  the  light  olive  complex- 
ion, the  oblique  eye,  anil  short  tufted  hair.     Both  men 


pray  for  their  success"  (i,  428).  The  Namaquas  speak 
a  dialect  of  the  Hottentot  language,  which,  however,  dif- 
fers considerably  from  that  used  by  other  tribes  of  that 
people.  Mission  stations  or  the  Rhenish  ami  Wetlcyait 
societies  have  been  for  many  years  established  among 
them,  and  in  a  fnv  localities,  near  Cape  Colony,  with 

elementary  works  have  been  translated  into  the  Naros- 
qua  dialect.  Many  or  the  southern  Namsquas  possess 
wagons  and  oxen,  and  are  employed  in  the  transport  of 
copper  ore  from  the  mines  of  Little  Namaqualand  to  the 
shipping  port  at  Hondeklip  Bay.  A  few  of  the  peculiar 
customs  of  the  Hottentot  tribes,  described  by  Kolben 
nearly  200  years  ago,  may  still  be  traced  among  the  more 
remote  tribes  of  the  Namaquas;  but  the  constant  contact 
with  the  Cape  Colonists,  and  the  efforts  of  Ihe  mission- 
aries, have  partially  civilized  this  race,  so  that  an  ordi- 
nary Hottentot  is  quite  as  respectable  a  savage,  or  per- 
haps more  so  than  his  Betjouana  or  Amakosa  brethren. 
Information  on  Namaqualand  may  be  found  in  the  trav- 
els of  Moffat,  Campbell,  Chapman,  and  Lc  Yaillant.  See 
Africa;  llorraxrors;  Natal. 

Namaquasj.     See  Namaql-alamd, 

Name  (Hcb.  ihtm,  C3;  Gr.ovo/jo).  On  the  names 
of  persons  in  Oriental  countries,  and  especially  in  ancient 
Israel,  the  following  particulars  may  be  noticed.  (See 
Hauptmann,  De  UAraor.  hvepart&a\a\  [Gera,  1757  J : 
Schwara,  lie  nomin.  V.  T.  propriu  [Gott.  1743].) 

(1.)  A  name  among  the  Hebrews  was  given  to  the 
male  child  at  the  time  of  its  circumcision,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  previous  to  the  introduction  of  Ibat  rite  the 
name  was  given  immediately  after  ila  birth.  All  Ori- 
ental proper  names  have  a  special  significance,  which  is 
more  or  less  obvious,  and  generally  ma    ' 
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planattons  given  in  the  Pentateuch  of  the  names  of  the 
patriarchs,  etc.,  are  not  historically  correct,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  mutually  inconsistent,  or  that 
they  violate  the  analogies  of  the  language ;  and  refer 
them  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  interweave 
the  name  significantly  with  the  narrative  (see  Ewald, 
Isr.  Gesch.  i,  429).  Those  of  modern  nations,  e.  g.  the 
English  and  Germans,  have  also  their  meaning,  but  it 
is  more  difficult  to  discover,  as  these  languages  do  not 
preserve  the  roots  in  so  pure  a  form  as  Oriental  tongues.  J 
In  early  times  they  were  conferred  (by  the  mother,  as 
Gen.  iv,  1,  25;  xix,  37  sq.;  xxix,  32  sq.;  xxx,  18,  20 
sq.;  xxxv,  18;  1  Sam.  i,  20;  iv,  21;  com  p.  Isa.  vii,  14; 
Odys.  xviii,  6;  Eurip.  Phaniss.  57 ;  yet  also  by  the  father, 
Gen.  xvi,  15;  xvii,  19;  xxi,  3;Exod.  ii,  22;  Hosea 
i,  4  sq. ;  see  Tournefort,  Voyage,  ii,  434)  sometimes  in 
reference  to  remarkable  circumstances  preceding  or  at- 
tending the  child's  birth,  to  peculiarities  of  its  bodily 
constitution,  to  a  wish  connected  with  its  future,  or  as 
an  expression  of  endearment;  sometimes  borrowed  from 
religion,  and  in  this  case  applied  both  as  a  pious  remem- 
brancer and  an  omen  of  good.  Sometimes  the  name 
had  a  prophetic  meaning  (Isa.  vii,  14;  viii,  8;  Hosea 
i,  4,  6,  9;  Matt,  i,  21 ;  Luke  i,  13,  60,  63).  In  these 
classes  belong  many  compounded  in  Hebrew  with  ?K, 
"!■*,  ^HJ  (comp.  Hengstenberg,  Pent,  i,  267  sq.),  just  as 
the  Assyrian,  Aramaean,  and  Phoenician  names  with 
Nebo  (Nebu),  Bel,  Baal;  the  German  Gottlieb,  Gott- 
hold,  Ehregott,  Christlieb,  etc. ;  and  the  Tynan  names, 
'Aoraproc.,  AtXataoraproc,,  in  Josephus,  Apion,  i,  18  (on 
which  see  Hamaker,  Miscell.  Phonic,  p.  218 ;  Fromann, 
De  cultu  deorum  ex  dvofiaroStaiq.  illustra.  [Altdorf, 
1745]).  For  examples  of  the  first  class,  see  Gen.  xxv, 
25  sq.;  xxix,  82  sq.;  xxx,  6  sq.;  xxxv,  18;  xli,  51; 
1  Sam.  ii,  20;  iv,  21 ;  comp.  Rosen raUller,  Morgenl,  i, 
189,  173 ;  Seetzen,  in  Zach's  Correspondenz,  xix,  214 ; 
Geaen.  Com.  in  Jes.  i,  803 ;  Bohlen,  Genes,  p.  292.  Such 
names  take  various  forms  among  the  Shemitic  nations, 
following  in  each  language  the  name  it  applies  to  God ; 
e.  g.  Hannibal  (brn*W)  and  John  ("jan-P) ;  Abibal 
(i?rOH)  and  Abijah  (HJ3K);  Esrubaal  (b??sp.tr) 
and  Azriel  (iX'Htr).  See  Ltidolf.  Histor.  jEth.  iv,  3. 
See  Baalim.  The  terms  of  endearment  are  appro- 
priated especially  to  girls,  and  are  often  taken  from  the 
names  of  valued  animals  and  plants  (2>rH,  Rachel, 
a  sheep;  *En,  Tamar,  palm-tree;  HJ22C,  Zibia,  roe; 
rn'DS,  Zipporah,  sparrow;  ttJpXp,  Keziah,  cassia). 

Comp.  Hartmann,  Pentat.  276  sq.  On  the  transfer  of 
names  from  animals  to  children,  see  Bochart,  Hieroz. 
i,  2,  48;  Simonis  Onomast.  p.  16,  390  sq.  At  a  later 
period,  when  a  sufficient  number  of  words  had  become 
proper  names  by  usage,  a  suitable  choice  was  made 
among  them,  or  the  child  took  the  father's  name  (Tobit 
i,  9;  Luke  i,  59;  Josephus,  A  nt.  xiv,  1,3;  War,  v,  13, 
2;  Euseb.  //.  E.  i,  18,  5),  or  yet  oftener  the  grand- 
father's (1  Sam.  xxii,  9;  xxiii,  6;  xxx,  7;  2  Sam.  viii, 
17.  See  Eisner,  Observ.  i,  176  aq. ;  Simonis  Onomast.  V. 
T.  p.  17 ;  comp.  Eustath.  Ad  Iliad.  581,  4).  This  was 
the  case  also  with  the  Phoenicians  (see  Geaen.  Monum. 
Pham.  p.  100),  and  is  still  with  the  Egyptians  (Uescript. 
de  VEgypte,  xxiii,  59  sq.),  .Frieslanders,  and  Danes. 
Sometimes  that  of  a  highly-esteemed  kinsman  was  taken 
(comp.  Luke  i,  61 ;  Light  foot,  /for.  Hebr.  ad  loc. ;  Ro- 
senmuller,  MorgenL  v,  158).  In  the  Roman  period  we 
meet  with  many  persons  who  were  named  by  prefixing 
Bar,  "12,  ton,  after  the  Aramaean  custom,  to  the  names 
of  their  fathers;  as  in  the  N.  T.  Bartholomew,  Barti- 
meus,  Barjesus,  Barabbas.  Many  of  these  were  orig- 
inally only  surnames,  as  in  Matt,  xvi,  17,  but  by  custom 
the  personal  name  was  entirely  dropped  (as  in  Arab., 
e.  g.  Ibn-Sina).  But  some  Orientals,  at  the  birth  of  a 
son,  put  off  their  own  names,  and  thenceforth  bear  that 
of  the  child,  with  the  prefix  Abu,  father,  e.  g.  Abu-Nau- 
ael;  comp.  Arvieux,  Nadir,  ii,  292.    According  to  Ge- 


senius  (I$a.  i,  278),  a  person  in  earlier  times  was  some- 
times accosted  or  described  as  the  son  of  this  or  that 
man,  in  order  to  disparage  him,  either  because  the 
father  was  obscure,  or  because  the  personal  merit  of  the 
son  would  thus  be  questioned.  But,  besides,  there  are 
many  Hebrew  proper  names  which  cannot  be  classed 
among  appellatives ;  the  roots  of  which,  however,  have 
been  preserved.  These  have  received  proper  attention 
in  modern  Lexicons.  (See  Gesenius,  Geschichte  Hebr. 
Sprache.  On  the  formation  of  Hebrew  proper  names, 
see  Ewald,  A  usfuhrl.  Lekrb.  de  Hebr.  Spr.  p.  491  sq.). 
It  must  further  be  observed  that  (a)  among  the  later 
Jews  many  old  names  were  commonly  shortened  or 
otherwise  modified  in  form ;  e.  g.  Lazarus  for  Eleazar. 
This  shortening  of  names  in  the  N.  T.  has  been  exam- 
ined by  Winer  {Gram.N.  T.  p.  118  sq.:  comp. besides  J. 
C.  Mylius,.Z)iM.  de  varietat.  V.  T.  p.  12;  Simonis  Ono- 
mast.  V.  T.  p.  12).  Araimean  names,  also,  had  crept 
in  among  those  of  true  Hebrew  origin— as  Martha, 
Tabitha,  Cephas.  (6)  After  the  age  of  the  Seleucidse, 
Greek  names  came  into  circulation;  as  Lysimachus, 
2  Mace,  iv,  29;  Antipater,  1  Mace  xii,  16;  Berenice, 
Herod  (among  these  must  be  reckoned  Andrew,  see 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  2,  2;  although  Olshausen  [BibL  Com- 
ment, i,  821]  would  refer  it  to  the  Hebrew  "H2,  to  ded- 
icate); especially  those  Hebrew  names  which  had 
been  translated  in  the  Greek  versions;  as  Dositheus, 
AuMTt&Of,  2  Mace,  xii,  19;  or  Theodotos,  Qtvooroc,  2 
Mace,  xiv,  19 ;  3  Mace,  i,  4 ;  comp.  the  Hebrew  bef^SV 
nj*jQTt  ^2TT»;  Kicodemus  or  Kicolaus,  "StKoltjftoc, 
NiicoXaoc,  comp.  D??3;  Menelaus,  MfwXaoc,  comp. 
n*21K,  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  5,  1.  Instead  of  these,  a. 
Greek  name  of  somewhat  similar  form  and  meaning  was 
sometimes  used;  as  'AXxifioc.  (comp.  D^p^bx),  '\aomrf 
etc.  Inwove,  Jesus,  is  also  a  Hebrew  name,  approach- 
ing a  Greek  form.  See  Jesus.  -  (On  'Oviac,  Si/mit', 
Hyrcamts,  sec  Simonis  Onomast.  N.  T.  p.  152.)  The  cus- 
tom thus  introduced  was  confirmed  by  increasing  inter- 
course with  the  Greeks,  and  even  some  Latin  names 
crept  into  Judaea.  The  names  Philip,  Ptolemy,  Alex- 
ander, etc.,  were  not  rare  (comp.  especially  Joseph.  Ant. 
xiv,  10,  22).  Jews  took  Latin  names  on  various  occa- 
sions ;  some,  for  instance,  on  emancipation  from  Roman 
slavery.  Among  Egyptian  Jews,  Greek  names  were  in 
use  still  earlier  (comp.  Philo,  ii,  528).  (c)  Here  we 
find  in  part  the  reason  why,  in  later  times,  some  of  the 
Jews  bore  two  names  at  once ;  e.  g.  Johannes  Marcus, 
Jesus  Justus  (CoL  iv,  1 1).  Other  occasions  were  these : 
Bar  was  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  father  for  a  sur- 
name, as  Joseph  Barsabas  ;  or  it  was  acquired  on  some 
special  occasion,  as  Simon  Cephas  or  Peter,  Joses  Bar- 
nabas, 'lutvdSav  'Air<f>ovc.  (1  Mace  ii,  5),  Simon  Cana- 
anites  (comp.  also  Josephus,  War,  v,  11,  5),  or  given 
to  distinguish  persons  of  the  same  name  in  one  family 
or  neighborhood ;  a  distinction  usually  made  in  the 
Talmud  by  adding  the  name  of  the  father,  or  of  a  trade 
or  profession ;  elsewhere  by  that  of  one's  residence  or 
birthplace,  as  Mary  Magdalene,  Judas  Iscariot.  A 
complete  catalogue  of  all  the  proper  names  used  by 
Jews  is  given  by  Hiller,  Onomast.  Sacrum  (Tubing. 
1706) ;  J.  Simon,  Onomast.  V.  T.  (Hal  1741),  in  con- 
nection with  his  Onomast.  JV.  T.  et  libr.  V.  T.  apocra- 
pha  (ibid.  1762);  comp.  B.  Michaelis,  Observatt.  philoL 
de  nomin.  prop.  Hebr.  (Hal.  1729),  and  his  Diss,  nomina 
quadam  propr.  V.  et  N.T.ex  ririlib.  in  mulietria,  etc*, 
versa  suo  restituens  sexui  (Hal.  1754) ;  Potts,  Sylloge, 
vii,  26  sq.  There  is  a  useful  catalogue  of  Phoenician 
and  Carthaginian  proper  names  in  Gesenius,  Monumenta 
Pham.  p.  395  sq. 

(2.)  The  name  was  naturally  given  for  the  most  part 
by  the  parents,  but  sometimes  a  number  of  their  kins- 
men and  friends  would  agree  in  bestowing  one ;  as  in 
Ruth  iv,  17 ;  Luke  i,  69.  Not  seldom  in  the  course  of 
life  this  was  changed  for  a  new  name  which  was  ftill  of 
significance  among  those  who  gave  it;  or  waa  at  first 
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added  to  the  original  name,  and  gradually  took  its 
place.  The  latter  happened  with  Cephas  (Peter)  and 
Barnabas.  But  princes  often  changed  their  names  on 
their  accession  to  the  throne,  as  the  popes  do  now  (2 
Kings  xxiii,  34;  xxiv,  17);  corap.  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi,  9, 
4 ;  Justin,  x,  3 ;  Ctes.  Per*.  56 ;  Ludolf,  Ilistor.  uEthiop. ; 
Paulsen,  Regier.  d.  MorgenL  p.  78.  This  was  done  even 
in  the  case  of  private  persons  on  entering  upon  public 
duties  of  importance.  See  Numb,  xiii,  16 ;  comp.  John 
i,  42;  Acts  ivt  36.  This  is  still  customary  with  monks 
on  taking  the  vows  of  cloister  life.  To  this  head  must 
be  referred  also  the  incident  in  2  Sam.  xii,  25,  where 
the  prophet  Nathan,  on  assuming  the  charge  of  Solo- 
mon's education,  gave  him  the  name  Jedediah.  So  in 
reference  to  important  epochs  in  life  (Gen.  xxxii,  28 ; 
comp.  xvii,  5,  15 ;  Judg.  vi,  32).  The  appellation  Bo- 
anerges, which  Jesus  gave  to  James  and  John  (Matt, 
iii,  17),  seems  not  to  have  been  a  permanent  name,  but 
simply  the  expression  of  an  opinion  as  to  their  talents 
and  disposition.  In  Gen.  xli,  45 ;  Dan.  i,  7 ;  v,  12,  the 
change  of  name  takes  place,  not  so  much  in  reference 
to  the  change  of  circumstances  or  occupation  as  because 
Joseph  and  Daniel  were  in  lands  where  their  former 
Hebrew  names  were  not  understood  or  not  readily  pro- 
nounced. On  the  change  of  Saul's  name  to  Paul,  see 
Paul.  Comp.  Harmar,  Observ,  iii,  368;  J.  H.  Stuss, 
De  mutatiom  nomiru  sacra  et  prof  ana  (Goth.  1735),  iii, 
4 ;  Hackett,  Illust,  Script,  p.  83 ;  Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  i,  179 ;  Noldeke,  f/ebr.  w.  A  rab.  Eigennamen,  in  the 
Zeitschr.f.  deuUch.  morgenl.  Gesellschafl,  1861,  p.  806.— 
Winer,  ii,  133.     See  Proper  Names, 

Name  of  God.  By  this  term  we  are  to  understand : 
1,  God  himself  (Psa.  xx,  1) ;  2,  his  titles  peculiar  to  him- 
self (Exod.  iii,  13, 14);  3,  his  word  (Psa.  v,  11 ;  Acts  ix, 
15) ;  4,  his  works  (Psa.  viii,  1) ;  6,  his  worship  (Exod. 
xx,  24) ;  6,  his  perfections  and  excellences  (Exod.  xxxiv, 
6 ;  John  xvii,  26).  The  properties  or  qualities  of  this 
name  are  these:  1,  a -glorious  name  (Psa.  lxxii,  17);  2, 
transcendent  and  incomparable  (Rev.  xix,  16) ;  3,  pow- 
erful (PhiL  ii,  10) ;  4,  holy  and  reverend  (Psa.  cxi,  9) ; 
5,  awful  to  the  wicked;  6,  perpetual  (Isa.  lv,  13). — Cru- 
den,  Concordance!  Hannam,  AnaL  Comp,  p.  20. 

Namer.    See  Leopard. 

Names,  CHRISTIAN.  The  modern  practice  of 
giving  names  at  baptism  is  most  probably  in  accord- 
ance with  primitive  usage,  and  might  have  been  adopt- 
ed from  the  custom  of  the  Jews  naming  their  children 
when  they  circumcised  them.  No  mention  of  the  prac- 
tice is  made  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  or 
by  the  Church  fathers,  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Origen, 
Cyprian,  or  by  any  other  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ers. In  fact,  we  find  that  many  of  these  writers,  and 
others,  such  as  Constantine,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and 
Gregory,  retained  their  original  names  after  they  had 
received  adult  baptism.  There  are,  however,  numerous 
instances  of  persons  receiving  new  names  at  their  bap- 
tism ;  and  it  appears  that  it  was  customary  to  register 
the  names  of  all  candidates,  when  they  were  received 
as  catechumens,  in  the  registers  of  the  Church,  and 
those  of  their  sponsors  also.  The  Church,  grounding 
its  practice  on  James  ii,  7,  compared  with  1  Peter  iv, 
15,  required  that  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  baptized 
should  have  some  reference  to  the  Christian  religion,  as 
some  Christian  virtue;  and  in  accordance  with  such  a 
purpose  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  early 
Christians  of  Rome,  whose  names,  as  recorded  on  the 
marble  slabs  of  the  Catacombs,  appear  beautifully  and 
designedly  expressive  of  Christian  sentiment  or  charac- 
ter (see  Withrow,  Catacombs  of  Rome,  p.  454, 457).  St. 
Chrysostom  advised  the  Christians  of  his  day  that  the 
names  ought  to  refer  to  some  holy  persons;  and  the 
Council  of  Trent,  in  its  various  provisions  for  baptism, 
advised  that  the  name  given  to  the  baptized  should  be 
taken  from  some  saint  (Barnum's  Romanism,  p.  450). 
The  Council  of  Nice  forbade  the  use  of  names  of  heathen 
gods  (comp,  Bates's  Christ,  Antiquities) ;  and  the  Church 


of  England,  in  the  16th  century,  forbade  all  names  of 
heathen  origin  (Soames,  Elizabethan  Religious  History, 
p.  39).  u  Of  old,"  says  Hart  (EccL  Records), "  the  bishop 
used  to  pronounce  the  person's  name  at  the  time  of  con- 
firmation; and  if  it  was  desirable  that  the  name  given 
at  baptism  should  be  altered,  it  might  be  done  by  the 
bishop  pronouncing  a  new  name  when  he  administered 
the  rite.  This  custom  was  continued  in  our  reformed  lit- 
urgy till  the  last  revision  in  the  time  of  king  Charles  IL" 

Names  OF  CHRISTIANS,  in  early  ages,  are  mani- 
fold, besides  those  found  in  the  N.  T.  Thus  the  Church 
fathers  used  various  appellations  in  describing  Chris- 
tians: Catholics,  for  while  the  Church  remained  one 
and  undivided,  it  was  properly  called  Catholic ;  Eccle- 
siastics, men  of  the  Church ;  Dogmatics,  men  of  the  doc- 
trine ;  Gnostics,  men  of  knowledge.  The  names  of  re- 
proach and  derision  heaped  upon  Christians  were  almost 
endless.  The  following  are  of  importance  in  illustrating 
the  condition  of  the  primitive  Church:  Jews,  for  at 
first  they  were  regarded  merely  as  a  Jewish  sect ;  Naz- 
arenes,  always  used  in  a  bad  sense;  Galilaans,  a  name 
used  by  Julian  the  Apostate,  who  died  with  these  words 
on  his  lips,  "  Vicuti,  0  GaUlae;"  Greeks,  for  by  the 
ancient  Romans  this  was  a  term  expressive  of  suspicion 
and  contempt;  Magicians,  SibyUists,  from  their  being 
charged  with  corrupting  the  Sibylline  books ;  Sarmen- 
titii,  from  the  fagots  with  which  fires  were  kindled 
around  martyrs  at  the  stake ;  Semaxii,  from  the  stake 
to  which  they  were  bound;  Parabolani,  from  their 
being  exposed  to  wild  beasts;  BiaSavarot,  self-mur- 
derers, because  of  their  fearlessness  of  death ;  "A&  ot, 
atheists;  Wtwripot,  new  lights;  XravpoXarpat,  worship- 
pers of  the  cross ;  Plautina  prosapia  homines,  pis- 
tores,  men  of  the  race  of  Plautus,  bakers  (Plautus  is 
said  to  have  hired  himself  to  a  baker  to  grind  in  his 
mill);  Asinarii,  worshippers  of  an  ass;  AbjecH,  Cre- 
duli,  Fatui,  Ilebetes,  Idiotce,  Imperiti,  Lucifuga,  Sim- 
plices,  Stulti,  Stvpidi,  etc.  (Farrar,  Eccles.  Diet,  s.  v.). 

Nanse'a  (Savaia).  The  lost  act  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  was  his  attempt  to  plunder  the  temple  of 
Nancea  at  Elymais,  which  had  been  enriched  by  the 
gifts  and  trophies  of  Alexander  the  Great  (1  Mace,  vi, 
1-4;  2  Mace  i,  13-16).  The  Persian  goddess  Nansea, 
called  also  A  nnatis  ('A  vcuric,  Strabo,  xv,  p.  733).  is  ap- 
parently the  Moon  goddess,  of  whom  the  Greek  A  rte- 
mis  was  the  nearest  representative  in  Polybius  (quoted 
by  Josephus,  A  fit.  xii,  9).  Beyer  calls  her  the  "  Ely- 
msean  Venus"  {ad  Joh.  Seldeni,  etc  addit.  p.  345),  and 
some  have  identified  Nanaea  with  Meni  (q.  v.),  and 
both  with  the  planet  Venus,  the  star  of  luck,  called  by 
the  Syrians  Nam,  and  in  Zend  Nahid,  or  Anahid.  See 
Diana.  Elphinstone  in  1811  found  coins  of  the  Sas- 
sanians  with  the  inscription  NANAIA,  and  on  the  re- 
verse a  figure  with  nimbus  and  lotus-fiowcr  plovers, 
Phon.  i,  626).  .  It  is  probable  that  Nansea  is  identical 
with  the  deity  named  by  Strabo  (xi,  p.  632)  as  the  nu- 
menpatrium  of  the  Persians,  who  was  also  honored  by 
the  Medes,  Armenians,  and  in  many  districts  of  Asia 
Minor.  Other  forms  of  the  name  are  'Avaia,  given  by 
Strabo,  Aivq  by  Polybius,  'Avhtiq  by  Plutarch,  and 
Tavaic.  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  with  which  last  the 
variations  of  some  MSS.  of  Strabo  correspond.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  confusion  between  the  Greek  and  Eastern 
mythologies,  Nansea  has  been  identified  with  Artemis 
and  Aphrodite,  the  probability  being  that  she  corre- 
sponds with  the  Tauric  or  Ephesian  Artemis,  who  was 
invested  with  the  attributes  of  Aphrodite,  and  represent- 
ed the  productive  power  of  nature.  In  this  case  some 
weight  may  be  allowed  to  the  conjecture  that  "  the  de- 
sire of  women"  mentioned  in  Dan.  xi,  37  is  the  same 
as  the  goddess  Nanaea.  "  This  female  deity,"  Stuart 
remarks,  "  under  different  names,  was  worshipped  in 
Africa,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  Greece,  Rome,  Babylo- 
nia, Persia,  and  other  countries.  The  Mylitta  (=  Heb. 
rrtVlB,  generatrix)  of  the  East  was  the  Venus  of  the 
West,  the  Neith  of  Egypt,  the  AsUrte  of  the  Syrians, 
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the  Anais  or  Anaitis  of  the  Armenians,  all  uniting  in 
the  worship  of  the  power  which  represented  maternal 
productiveness.  . .  .  Antiochus,  it  seems,  paid  little  or 
no  regard  to  this  idol"  {Commentary  on  Dan.  ad  loc). 
In  2  Mace,  ix,  1, 2,  there  appears  to  be  a  different  ac- 
count of  the  same  sacrilegious  attempt  of  Antiochus; 
but  the  scene  of  the  event  is  there  placed  at  Persepolis, 
"  the  city  of  the  Persians,"  where  there  might  well  have 
been  a  temple  to  the  national  deity.  But  Grimm  con- 
siders it  far  more  probable  that  it  was  an  Klymaean  tem- 
ple which  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  king.  See  Ge- 
senius,  Jesaia,  iii,  337,  ahd  Grimm's  Comtnentar  in  the 
Kurzgef.  J/andb.  ad  loc— Smith. 

Nance,  John,  an  Anglican  clergyman,  flourished 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  became  fellow  of  Worcester  College.  He 
then  took  holy  orders,  and  was  made  rector  of  Old  Rom- 
ney.  Later  he  became  master  of  the  grammar-school  at 
Ashford,  Kent  He  died  after  1816.  He  published  Ser- 
mons on  various  subjects  (1807,  8vo) : — A  Letter  from  a 
Country  Clergyman  to  his  Parishioners,  on  the  A  rguments 
and  Practices  of  some  of  the  Modern  Dissenters  (1809, 
8vo): — An  Address  to  the  Members  of  the  Church  of 
England  (181 1, 8vo).  See  Diet,  of  Living  A  utkors,  a,  v. 

Nandi  is  in  Hindu  mythology  the  name  of  a  white 
bull,  regarded  as  the  vehicle  of  Siva  (q.  v.). 

Nanian  Manuscript  (Codex  Nasi  anus,  desig- 
nated as  U  of  the  Gospels,  now  in  the  Library  of  St 
Mark,  Venice,  where  it  is  numbered  I,  viii),  so  called 
from  a  former  possessor,  is  an  uncial  codex  of  the  9th 
or  10th  century,  containing  the  four  Gospels,  carefully 
and  luxuriously  written  in  two  columns  of  twenty-one 
lines  each  on  a  4to  page,  with  ornaments  in  gold  and 
colors.  It  has  the  Eusebian  canons  in  the  margin.  It 
accords  with  the  Alexandrine  recension.  Mllnter  first 
sent  some  extracts  from  it  to  Birch,  who  used  them  for 
his  edition.  Teschendorf  collated  the  MS.  in  1848,  and 
Trcgellcs  in  1846,  and  they  compared  their  work  for 
mutual  correction  at  Leipsic — Scrivener,  Introd,  p.  117; 
Tregelles,  in  Home's  Introd.  iv,  202.  See  Manuscripts, 
Biblical. 


11, 1607.  He  published,  Motetti  (Venice,  1578,  4to,  2 
books) : — MadrigaU  a  cinque  voci  (ibid.  1579-1586,  4 
vols.4to,  4  books) :— CoftsonenV  a  tre  voci  (ibid.  1587, 
4to).  Many  fragments  of  his  scattered  through  several 
collections  are  still  known;  and  in  manuscript  there 
are  fugues,  litanies,  masses,  psalms,  and  a  treatise  on 
counterpoint  His  younger  brother,  Giovanni-Bernardi- 
no, was  also  chapel-master  at  Rome.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  abandon  the  old  style  for  new  music  with  or- 
gan accompaniment  To  him  we  also  owe,  MadrigaU 
(Venice  and  Rome,  1598-1612,  8  parte,  4to)  -.—Moteda 
(Rome,  1608-1618, 4  parts,  4to):— Salmi  (ibid.  1620, 4 to). 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gent  rale,  s.  v. 

Nanni  di  Baccio  Bioio,  a  Florentine  sculptor  and 
architect,  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  16th  century.  He 
studied  sculpture  under  Raffaelle  de  Montelupe,  and  pro- 
duced the  statue  of  pope  Clement  VII  in  the  Minerva  at 
Rome,  and  a  good  copy  of  Afichael  Angclo's  Piety,  which 
he  executed,  it  is  said,  under  his  direction  for  the  church 
of  the  Madonna  dell1  Anima.  After  having  studied  ar- 
chitecture under  Loreuzetto,  he  was  employed  upon  St 
Peter's  Church  by  Antonio  de  San-Gallo.  It  is  known 
that  Michael  Angelo,  succeeding  San-Gallo,  commenced 
by  destroying  all  that  his  predecessor  had  done,  dis- 
charging all  those  who  had  worked  under  his  orders. 
Hence  the  hatred  that  Nanni  bore  to  the  prince  of  the 
Florentine  school.  De  Quincey  says,  "  Nanni  has  left 
no  work  of  his  own  to  assure  him  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  architects  of  his  time,  and  perhaps  he 
would  have  ill  deserved  one  in  the  history  of  architect- 
ure if  his  rival,  whom  he  twice  overreached  by  in- 
trigue, had  not  given  him  a  kind  of  celebrity."  Michael 
Angelo  having  been  commissioned  to  restore  the  bridge 
Santa-Maria  over  the  Tiber,  Nanni  took  the  work  from 
him,  and  accomplished  it  so  that  at  the  first  inundation 
the  bridge  was  carried  away.  Afterwards  he  succeeded 
in  joining  Michael  Angelo  in  the  work  upon  St.  Peter's. 
Michael  Angelo  protested  with  his  usual  vivacity,  and 
proved  the  ignorance  of  Nanni,  who,  says  Vasari,  was 
dismissed  under  disgrace.  Several  considerable  edifices 
of  Rome  have  been  built  after  his  designs,  particularly 
the  palaces  Ricci  and  Salirati.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog, 
Genlrale,  a.  v. 

Nanni,  Gibolamo,  a  Roman  painter  of  religious 
subjects,  called  "  //  Poco  e  Buonof  flourished  about 
1643.  His  talents  were  ordinary,  and  he  deserves 
little  notice,  except  for  his  studious  disposition  and 
slowness  of  execution.  He  was  employed  by  Sixtus 
V  in  several  considerable  works,  and  whenever  re- 
quested by  the  director  to  hasten  operations,  he  al- 
ways answered  "poco  e  buono"  (little  and  good), 
which  expression  gained  him  his  surname.  There 
are  a  number  of  his  pictures  at  Rome,  among  which 
are  the  A  munciation  in  the  church  of  the  Madonna 
dell'  Anima,  and  two  subjects  from  the  life  of  St 
Bonaventura  in  St  Bartolomeo  dell'  Isola.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Diet,  of  the  Fine  A  rtst  ii,  GOT. 

Nanok  or  Nannuk,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
the  Seikhs,  which  has  now  grown  into  a  powerful 
Specimen  of  the  Codex  Nanianus  (containing  Mark  vi,  18 :  Bay  nation,  was  originally  a  Hindu  of  the  Khetore  caste, 
to*  airrov  |  e«r  to  nXdid  |  rapeKciXe.  Stv  j  row  6  Oixtfxo  \  *tv$«*  ^  wag  born,  in  1469,  at  Talawandy  (now  called 

Rbaypore),  a  small  village  of  Lahore,  Hindostan. 
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tfanlni,  Giovanni -Maria,  an  Italian  composer, 
was  born  about  1540  at  Vallerano.  He  studied  har- 
mony in  the  school  of  Goudimcl  with  Polcstrina.  From 
1571  to  1575  he  performed  the  duties  of  chapel-master 
in  the  church  of  Sainte  Mary,  and  in  1577  he  entered 
the  college  of  singers  in  the  pontifical  chapel.  He  was 
director  of  a  school  in  composition,  which  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  established  at  Rome  by  an  Italian.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Fetia,  this  master  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  the  Roman  school,  and  his  pro- 
ductions deserve  to  be  placed  immediately  after  those  of 
Palestrina.  Several  of  his  motets  are  still  sung,  among 
others  at  Christmas  matins  a  Hodie  nobis  calorum  rer, 
which  is  truly  beautiful.     He  died  at  Rome  March 


He  is  said  to  have  travelled  through  most  of  the  conn- 
tries  in  India,  and  even  into  Persia  and  Arabia,  preach- 
ing his  doctrines  in  peace,  and  preserving  an  unaffected 
meekness  and  simplicity  of  manners.  He  died  at  Bawu, 
a  village  to  the  north  of  Lahore,  in  1539.  The  unity, 
omniscience,  and  omnipotence  of  God  were  some  of  the 
principal  tenets  taught  by  Nanok.  Not  less  than  100,000 
persons  in  different  countries  adopted  the  tenets  of  Na- 
nok before  his  decease,  and  considered  htm  aa  their  gu- 
ru, or  religious  guide.    See  Seikhs. 

Nantes,  Council  o£  Two  important  ecclesiasti- 
cal assemblages  were  held  in  the  city  of  Nantes,  France, 
besides  those  of  the  Huguenots  (q.  v.).  The  first  Church 
council  was  held  about  the  year  1127,  under  the  count 
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Conon ;  Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Tours,  presiding.  It 
was  ruled  that  children  by  an  incestuous  marriage  should 
have  no  share  in  the  succession  of  their  parents;  and 
that  the  children  of  priests  should  not  receive  holy  orders 
except  they  should  first  have  taken  monastic  vows. 
Anathema  was  pronounced  against  those  who  plundered 
shipwrecked  property  (Cone.  torn,  x,  p.  918).  A  sec- 
ond Church  council  was  held  there  in  1264;  Vincent, 
archbishop  of  Tours,  presiding.  Nine  canons  were  pub- 
lished. The  most  important  (2)  forbids  the  number  of 
monks  in  any  priory  or  abbey  to  be  diminished;  (5) 
forbids  to  set  more  than  two  dishes  before  the  bishop 
in  visitation,  and  orders  that  if  more  have  been  prepared 
they  shall  be  given  to  the  poor;  (6)  forbids  pluralities; 
(7)  forbids,  under  pain  of  excoramunicatiou,  to  demand 
toll  of  the  clergy  (Cone,  torn,  xi,  p.  826).  See  Landon, 
Manual  of Eccles.  Councils,  s.  v. 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  is  the  name  of  a  famous  de- 
cree published  by  Henry  IV  of  France,  April  13,  1598, 
guaranteeing  to  his  Protestant  subjects  the  liberty  of 
serving  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience, 
and  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights  and 
privileges.  The  decree  had  been  made  necessary  by 
many  causes,  the  most  important  of  which  was  Henry's 
own  defection  from  the  Protestant  faith,  and  probable 
consequent  alliance  with  the  Romanists  against  those  he 
once  loved.  See  Huou  knots.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Henry  IV  simply  left  the  Protestant  fold  to  secure 
the  protection  of  Home  and  its  allies  for  his  throne  and 
realm.  His  own  political  actions  after  apostasy  reveal 
such  a  cause.  (See,  however,  for  a  defense  of  this  king's 
apostasy,  Jervis,  I  list,  of  the  Church  of  France,  i,  199 
sq.)  O.icc  a  Romanist,  he  determined  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  the  papal  host  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  weaken 
the  Huguenots,  and  thus  indirectly  largely  assisted  their 
persecution.  Yet  though  Henry  had  quitted  the  Prot- 
estants in  order  to  strengthen  himself,  he  had  still  to 
learn  that  a  great  source  of  trouble  and  perplexity  would 
come  to  him  from  those  he  had  considered  too  weak  to 
be  worth  his  friendship  or  attention  even.  When  sud- 
denly forced  to  declare  war  against  Spain,  Henry  found 
himself  deprived  of  the  support  and  aid  of  some  of  his 
most  valuable  citizens.  They  were  Protestants,  and  after 
1594,  when  the  truce  for  hostilities  bad  expired,  and  no 
guarantee  as  to  their  future  had  been  granted  them,  they 
had  declared  themselves  "a  state  within  the  state." 
They  would  only  hold  their  own  strongholds,  aud  re* 
fused  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  a  realm  that  failed  to 
afford  them  the  protection  to  which  their  citizenship  en- 
titled them.  Even  Romanists  saw  the  folly  of  the  king's 
course,  and  propositions  were  finally  made  to  renew  the 
edict  of  1577,  or,  what  is  the  same,  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(1591),  which  had  never  yet  taken  effect  because  of  the 
opposition  of  Parliament.  The  Reformed  demanded 
more.  In  1597  a'  meeting  was  called  at  Loudun  to 
effect  a  reconciliation.  It  failed  to  bring  about  the 
much-desired  result.  Another  meeting  was  called  at 
Vendome,  but  it  also  failed;  for  the  Protestants  feared 
the  direct  influence  of  the  court,  which  was  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  Sau- 
mur.  By  the  close  of  1597,  however,  the  different  par- 
ties came  to  an  understanding.  France  had  been  suc- 
cessful. Spain  was  in  favor  of  peace,  and  in  the  hour 
of  prosperity  Henry  was  inclined  to  grant  favors.  The 
result  was  an  agreement  for  the  edict;  and  on  the  same 
day  on  which  the  peace  with  Spain  was  settled  by  the 
signature  of  the  king,  the  edict  obtained  the  king's  ap- 
proval and  hand  and  seal  (May  2, 1598).  It  was  in  re- 
ality a  new  confirmation  of  former  treaties  between  the 
French  government  and  the  Huguenots,  by  which  all 
verdicts  against  them  were  erased  from  the  rolls  of  the 
courts,  and  their  unlimited  liberty  of  conscience  was  rec- 
ognised. The  preamble  to  this  most  important  docu- 
ment, the  Magna  Charta  of  Protestant  liberty  in  France, 
specifies,  curiously  enough,  as  the  royal  motive  for  issu- 
ing it,  the  necessity  of  completely  and  securely  re-es- 
tablishing the  Catholic  religion  in  those  localities  where 


it  had  been  abolished  during  the  late  troubles;  viz. 
Beam,  La  Rochelle,  Nismes,  Montauban,  etc.  "Now 
that  it  had  pleased  God  to  grant  repose  to  the  kingdom 
from  the  destruction  of  civil  war,  the  king  felt  it  his 
duty  to  make  provisions  for  the  public  worship  and  ser- 
vice of  God  among  all  classes  of  his  subjects ;  and  if  it 
was  impossible  at  present  that  all  could  be  brought  to 
agree  in  one  and  the  same  external  form  of  worship,  at  all 
events  there  might  be  uniformity  of  spirit  and  purpose ; 
and  such  regulations  might  be  adopted  as  should  obviate 
all  danger  of  public  disturbance  or  collision.  According- 
ly he  had  determined  to  enact  and  promulgate  a  law  on 
this  subject — universal,  distinct,  positive,  and  absolute 
— a  perpetual  and  irrevocable  edict ;  and  he  prayed  God 
that  his  subjects  might  be  led  to  accept  it,  as  the  surest 
guarantee  of  their  union  and  tranquillity,  and  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  French  empire  in  its  ancient  power 
and  splendor."  Then  follow  the  enacting  clauses,  com- 
prised in  ninety-two  articles.  Those  who  professed  the 
•'  so-called  Reformed  religion"  were  to  enjoy  henceforth 
full  and  complete  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  public  worship  throughout  the  realm  of 
France,  though  not  without  certain  restrictions.  All 
seigneurs  possessing  the  right  of  "  haute  justice"  might 
assemble  for  worship  with  their  families,  their  tenants, 
and  others  they  chow  to  invite ;  landowners  of  a  lower 
grade  were  not  to  bold  meetings  consisting  of  more  than 
thirty  persons.  Huguenots  were  to  be  freely  admitted 
to  all  colleges,  schools,  and  hospitals ;  they  might  found, 
endow,  and  maintain  educational  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions; and  their  religious  books  might  be  published 
in  all  places  where  their  worship  was  authorized.  They 
were  to  be  eligible  to  all  public  employments  on  equal 
terms  with  Catholics,  and  on  accepting  office  were  not 
to  be  bound  to  take  any  oaths,  or  to  attend  any  cere- 
monies repulsive  to  their  conscience.  A  new  court, 
called  the  "Chambre  de  l'tidit,"  was  instituted  in  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  composed  of  a  president  and  six- 
teen councillors,  of  whom  one,  or  two  at  the  most,  were 
to  be  Protestants.  Other  similar  courts  were  estab- 
lished in  Guienne,  Languedoc,  and  Oauphine.  These 
were  to  take  cognizance  of  all  cases  arising  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  Besides  the  privilege  grant- 
ed to  the  holders  of  fiefs,  the  Reformed  worship  was  le- 
galized in  one  town  or  village  in  every  bailage  through- 
out France.  In  certain  specified  places,  however,  it  was 
altogether  prohibited :  at  the  court  or  residence  of  the 
sovereign  for  the  time  being;  at  Paris,  and  within  a 
radius  of  five  leagues  round  the  capital ;  and  in  all  mil- 
itary camps,  with  the  exception  of  the  personal  quar- 
ters of  a  Protestant  general  It  was  also  excluded  from 
Rheims,  Dijon,  Soissons,  Beauvais,  Sens,  Nantes,  Join- 
ville,  and  other  towns,  in  virtue  of  separate  arrange- 
ments made  by  Henry  with  the  local  nobles.  The 
Huguenots  were  enjoined  to  show  outward  respect  to 
the  Catholic  religion,  to  observe  its  holydays,  and  to 
pay  tithes  to  the  clergy.  They  were  to  desist  from  all 
political  negotiations  and  cabals,  both  within  and  be- 
yond the  realm ;  their  provincial  assemblies  were  to  be 
forthwith  dissolved;  and  the  king  engaged  to  license 
the  holding  of  a  representative  synod  once  in  three  years, 
with  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  crown  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Reformed  body,  and  petitioning  for  redress 
of  grievances.  There  were,  in  addition,  fifty  secret  arti- 
cles which  did  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  edict.  By 
one  of  these  the  king  confirmed  the  Huguenots  in  pos- 
session (for  eight  years)  of  all  the  cautionary  towns 
which  had  been  granted  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  1577. 
Several  of  these  were  places  of  considerable  strength 
and  importance;  including  La  Rochelle,  Montauban, 
Nismes,  Montpellier,  Grenoble,  Lectoure,  Niort,  etc 
The  expense  of  maintaining  the  Huguenot  garrisons 
was  to  be  defrayed  by  a  royal  grant  of  80,000  crowns 
per  annum.  From  this  period  the  Reformers  or  Hugue- 
nots (who  then  counted  760  churches)  had  a  legal  ex- 
istence in  France,  but  gradually  their  political  strength 
waa  crushed  by  the  mighty  despotism  of  Richelieu — 
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who,  however,  never  dreamed  of  interfering  with  their 
liberty  of  worship.  Neither  did  his  successors,  Maza- 
rin  and  Colbert.  The  edict  had  indeed  been  confirmed 
by  Louis  XIII  in  1610,  and  by  Louis  XIV  in  1662;  but 
under  the  influence  of  a  "  penitence"  as  corrupt  and  sen- 
sual as  the  sins  which  occasioned  it,  this  same  Louis 
XIV,  after  a  series  of  detestable  dragonnades  (q.  v.), 
signed  a  decree  for  the  revocation  of  the  edict,  October 
18, 1685,  at  the  instigation,  it  is  generally  believed,  of 
the  Jesuit*  and  their  willing  handmaid,  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  the  mistress  of  the  king.  Although  its 
provisions  had,  in  fact,  long  been  repealed  by  various 
ordinances  forbidding  the  profession  of  the  Reformed 
faith  under  severe  penalties,  the  act  of  revocation  was 
the  death-knell  of  the  Huguenots.  It  authorized  the 
destruction  of  all  Protestant  churches,  and  prohibited  all 
public  and  private  worship ;  it  banished  all  Protestant 
pastors  from  France;  demanded  the  closing  of  all  Prot- 
estant schools,  and  parents  were  forbidden  to  instruct 
their  children  in  the  Reformed  faith,  but  enjoined  to 
bring  them  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  If  any 
persons  were  detected  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  escape 
from  France,  men  were  condemned  to  the  galleys  for 
life,  and  women  were  imprisoned  for  life.  Such  were 
some  of  the  inhuman  provisions  of  the  edict  of  Revoca- 
tion. The  result  of  this  despotic  act  was  that,  rather 
than  conform  to  the  established  religion,  400,000  Prot- 
estants— among  them  the  most  industrious,  the  most 
intelligent,  and  the  most  religious  of  the  nation — quit- 
ted France,  and  took  refuge  in  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  America.  The  loss  to  France 
was  immense ;  the  gain  to  other  countries,  no  less.  Com- 
posed largely  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  skilled 
artisans,  they  carried  with  them  their  knowledge,  taste, 
and  aptitude  for  business.  From  them  England,  in  par- 
ticular, learned  the  art  of  manufacturing  silk,  crystal 
glasses,  and  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  jewelry.  Many 
besides  these,  whom  the  vigilance  of  their  enemies 
guarded  so  closely  as  to  prevent  their  flight,  were  ex- 
posed to  the  brutal  rage  of  the  soldiery,  and  assaulted 
by  every  barbarous  form  of  persecution  that  might  tend 
to  subdue  their  courage,  and  thus  engage  them  to  a 
feigned  and  external  profession  of  popery.  See  Mich- 
elet,  Louis  XIV  et  la  Revocation  de  FEdit  de  Nantes,  p. 
284  sq.;  Benoit,  Hist,  de  VEdii  de  Nanles  (1698),  iii,  127 
sq. ;  Ranke,  Franzos.  Gtsch.  v#l.  ii ;  Morney,  Me"  moires 
et  Correspondence  (Par.  1824),  vol.  v ;  Wessenberg,  Gtsch. 
d.  Kirchenversammlungen,  iv,  277,  280,  281 ;  Seebohm, 
Protest.  RevoL  p.  267 ;  Edinh.  Rev.  lxxx,  68  sq. ;  Smiles, 
Hist,  of  the  Huguenots,  and  his  Huguenots  after  the  Rev- 
ocation, p.  1-19,  24,  44,  45,  78 ;  Weiss,  Hist,  des  Refu- 
gees, p.  1  sq. ;  Bray,  Revolt  in  the  Cecennes,  p.  4-7, 13, 19, 
49  sq.,  214, 818;  Smedlev,  Hist,  of  the  Ref  Church  in 
France,  iii,  42,  44  sq.,  92,  231 ;  De  Felice,  Hist,  of  Prot. 
m  France,  bk.  i,  pt  xviii,  xx ;  bk.  iv,  ch.  xvii ;  and  other 
works  referred  to  under  Huoukmots. 

Nanteull,  C^lkstin,  a  French  artist  noted  for  his 
contributions  to  sacred  art,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1813. 
He  studied  under  Langlois  and  Ingres,  and  exhibited 
his  first  work,  a  Holy  Family,  in  1833,  followed  by  A 
Beggar  (1834),  and  Christ  Healing  the  Sick  (1837) ;  but 
he  was  mainly  employed  as  a  lithographer,  and  in  the 
course  of  about  thirty  years  executed  more  than  2000 
vignettes  for  literary  and  musical  publications.  Among 
his  more  recent  paintings  are,  The  Temptation  (1851) : — 
The  Vine  (1853) :— Souvenirs  of  the  Past  and  The  Kiss 
of  Judas  (1858),  the  latter  after  Van  Dyck,  of  which 
he  also  produced  an  admirable  engraving.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1873. 

Na'dmi  (Heb,  Noom\  W3,  my  delight;  Sept. 
NooftyictV,  v.  r.  Nwfuiv,  NocppfiV,  Notuuit,  'Soouuti, 
NoMftftv,  'Suttfifieiv ;  Vulg.  Nocmi),  a  woman  of  Beth- 
lehem in  the  days  of  the  early  judges;  wife  oC  EHme- 
lech,  mother  of  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  and  mother-in-law 
of  Ruth  (Ruth  i,  2,  etc ;  ii,  1,  etc. ;  iii,  1 ;  iv,  8,  etc.).  B.C. 
dr.  1868.    The  significance  of  her  name  contributes  to 


the  point  of  the  paronomasia  in  i,  20, 21,  though  the 
passage  contains  also  a  play  on  the  mere  sound  of  the 
name,  "  Call  me  not  Naomi  (pleasant),  call  me  Mara 
(bitter) : . . .  why  then  call  ye  me  Naomi,  seeing  the  Lord 
hath  testified  (anon,  tt3S)  against  me?"    See  Ruth. 

Nads  (yaoc,  the  Greek  technical  name  for  a  temple) 
is  used  to  designate  the  body  of  the  church.  See  Nave. 
The  earlier  Christians  were  averse  to  using  this  word 
with  reference  to  their  worship,  on  account  of  the  use 
of  it  by  the  heathen.  It  was  their  boast  that  they  had 
neither  temples  nor  altars.  But  this  is  to  be  understood 
only  relatively,  by  way  of  distinction  between  Jewish 
and  heathen  rites.  When  the  danger  of  sympathizing 
either  with  Judaism  or  heathen  idolatry  had  ceased, 
and  a  suspicion  of  such  union  could  not  be  supposed 
to  exist,  Christians  felt  less  hesitation  in  calling  their 
churches  temples,  especially  as  this  was  the  name  ren- 
dered familiar  to  them  by  the  Old-Testament  Script- 
ures. The  words  vaoc  and  teinplum  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  writings  of  Lactanfius,  Ambrose,  Ease- 
bins,  and  Chrysostom,  and  the  phraseology  was  common 
in  the  4th  century. — Farrar,  Eccles.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Neale, 
Hist.  East.  Ch.  Introd.  (see  Index  in  voL  ii) ;  Coleman, 
Christian  Antiquities  (see  Index);  Walcott,  Sacred  Ar- 
chaeology, s.  v. 

Na'phiflh  (Heb.  Naphish',  l^fij,  refresher;  Sept 

Na0ec;  Vulg.  Naphis),  the  eleventh  named  of  the 
twelve  sons  of  Ishmael,  patriarch  and  prince  among  the 
Ishmaelites(Gen.xxv,15;  Chron.i,81).  KC. post  1077. 
In  1  Chron.  v,  19  (Sept.  Kafioaioi,  A.V.  "Nephesh*')  the 
name  of  the  ancestor  is  given  to  the  tribe  descended  from 
him,  who  are  classed  among  the  Hagarites  (q.v.),  defeat- 
ed by  the  transjordanic  tribes  on  their  settlement  in  Ca- 
naan. "  Naphish,  in  the  three  passages  in  which  the 
name  occurs,  is  grouped  with  Jetur.  Jetur  was  unques- 
tionably identical  with  the  Greek  Itunea  and  modern 
Jedur ;  a  small  province  situated  at  the  eastern  base  of 
Hcrmon ,  and  bordering  on  Damascus  and  Bashan.  Jetur 
and  Naphish  were  allies,  and  apparently  dwelt  together. 
The  Israelites  took  from  them  50,000  camels,  250,000 
sheep,  and  2000  asses.  They  were  manifestly  a  pasto- 
ral people,  like  the  great  modern  tribes  of  the  Anlzeh, 
some  of  which  have  flocks  and  herds  equally  numerous. 
Then,  having  conquered  the  people  and  captured  their 
cattle,  we  are  told  that '  the  children  of  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh  dwelt  in  the  land:  they  increased  from  Ba- 
shan unto  BaaUHermon,  and  Senir,  and  unto  Mount 
Hermon.1  From  this  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Naphish  had  a  settled  home  situated  between  the 
range  of  Hermon  and  Bashan— that  is,  along  the  eastern 
declivities  of  the  mountains"  (Kitto).  "They  have 
not  been  identified  with  any  Arabian  tribe ;  but  identifi- 
cations with  Ishmaelitish  tribes  are  often  difficult.  The 
difficulty  in  question  arises  from  intermarriages  with 
Keturahites  and  Joktanites,  from  the  influence  of  Mo- 
hammedan history,  and  from  our  ignorance  respecting 
many  of  the  tribes,  and  the  towns  and  districts,  of  Ara- 
bia. If  the  Hagarencs  went  southwards,  into  the  prov- 
ince of  Hejr,  after  their  defeat,  Naphish  may  have  gone 
with  them,  and  traces  of  his  name  should  in  this  case 
be  looked  for  in  that  obscure  province  of  Arabia" 
(Smith).  They  doubtless  became  afterwards  amalga- 
mated with  the  Ishmaelitish  clans,  and  so  lost  to  late 
history.    See  Arabia. 

Naph'isi  (Na^urt  v.  r.  "Saftioti ;  Vulg.  Aoriww), 
one  of  the  Temple  servants  whose  "sons"  returned  from 
the  exile  (1  Esdr.  v,  81) ;  evidently  the  Nephushbsim 
(q.  v.)  or  Nkfhusiu  of  the  Heb.  texts  (Neb.  vii,  52; 
Ezra  ii,  50). 

Naph'tali  (Heb.  NaphtaW,  *£*$>,  my  wresthng, 
see  Gen.  xxx,  8;  Sept  Nse^aXI,  but  fourteen  times  Ni^- 
$a\tt,  as  Gen.  xxx,  8?  eight  times  Nr^&aXci/',  as  Gen. 
xxxv,  25 ;  once  'Ntf&aXiu,  as  1  Kings  iv,  15 ;  N.  T.  and 
Josephus,  NftV&<tAf/p ;  Vulg.  O.  T.NephthaU;  but  some- 
times Nephtali,  as  Gen.  xxx,  8;  N.  T.  NtphthaHm; 
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Auth.Ver.  N.  T. "  Nephtbalira  "),  the  sixth  son  of  Jacob, 
and  his  second  by  Bilhah,  Rachel's  handmaid,  born  B.C. 
1915,  in  Padan-Aram.  (In  the  following  account  of 
this  patriarch  and  the  tribe  descended  from  him  we 
employ  in  part  the  statements  in  Kitto's  and  Smith's 
Dictionaries.)  At  his  birth,  the  origin  of  the  name  is 
thus  explained  (Gen.  xxx,  8) :  "  And  Rachel  said,  With 
wrestling*  of  God  have  /  wrestled"  (D^ffba  ^ft&a 
^FlbRDS,  i.  e.  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  "im- 
mense wrestlings ;"  afiijxdvijroc  olov, "  as  if  irresistible," 
is  the  explanation  of  the  name  given  by  Joseph  us,  Ant. 
i,  19,8) "with  my  sister;  and  I  have  prevailed;  and  she 
called  his  name  Naphtali"  Both  the  Septuagint  and 
Latin  versions  mistake  the  meaning  and  spoil  the  force 
of  this  passage  (Gen.  xxx,  8).  Onkelos  and  the  Syriac 
version  represent  Rachel  as  having  entreated  God  by 
prayer,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  correct  idea  (see  Ka- 
lisch,  ad  loc).  By  his  birth  Nap h tali  was  thus  allied 
to  Dan  (Gen.  xxxv,  25) :  and  he  also  belonged  to  the 
same  portion  of  the  family  as  Ephraim  and  Benjamin, 
the  sons  of  Rachel ;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  these  connec- 
tions appear  to  have  been  only  imperfectly  maintained 
by  the  tribe  descended  from  him.  At  the  migration  to 
Egypt  four  sons  are  attributed  to  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvi, 
24;  Exod.  i,4;  1  Chron.  vii,  13).  Of  the  individual 
patriarch  not  a  single  trait  is  given  in  the  Bible,  as  up 
to  the  time  of  Jacob's  blessing  the  twelve  patriarchs 
his  name  is  only  mentioned  in  two  public  lists  (Gen. 
xxxv,  25 ;  xlvi,  24) ;  but  in  the  Jewish  traditions  he  is 
celebrated  for  his  powers  as  a  swift  runner,  and  he  is 
named  as  one  of  the  five  who  were  chosen  by  Joseph 
to  represent  the  family  before  Pharaoh  (Targ.  Pseudojon. 
on  Gen.  1,  13  and  xlvii,  2).  In  the  Testament  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs  Naphtali  dies  in  his  one  hundred  and 
thirty-second  year,  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  month.  That  work  explains  his  name  as  given 
"  because  Rachel  had  dealt  deceitfully"  (lv  navovpyia 
iteoinai).  It  also  gives  the  genealogy  of  his  mother: 
"Balls  (Bilhah),  the  daughter  of  Routhaios, the  brother 
of  Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  was  born  the  same  day 
with  Rachel  Routhaios  was  a  Cbaldsean  of  the  kin- 
dred of  Abraham,  who,  being  taken  captive,  was  bought 
as  a  slave  by  Laban.  Laban  gave  him  his  maid  Aina 
or  Eva  to  wife,  by  whom  he  had  Zelipha  (Zilpah) — so 
called  from  the  place  in  which  he  had  been  captive — 
and  Balla"  (Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudepigr.  V.  T.  p.  659, 
etc.). 

NAPHTALI,  Tribe  of.  The  blessing  pronounced 
by  Jacob  upon  Naphtali  was  very  short ;  but  the  lan- 
guage is  obscure,  and  its  interpretation  has  occasioned 
considerable  controversy.  In  the  English  version  it 
reads  thus,  "Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose;  he  giveth 
goodly  words"  (Gen.  xlix,  21).  The  Septuagint  trans- 
lates the  first  clause,  'NtfSaXii  artXtxoc  dvttfuvov, 
"Naphtali  is  a  wide -spread  tree."  The  translators 
must  either  have  had  before  them  or  they  must  have 
invented  a  different  pointing  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Flb^X 
instead  of  nb»X.  The  former,  equivalent  to  b^K  or 
*pbx,  signifies  "a  strong  tree,"  arbor  robusta;  but  es- 
pecially an  "  oak  "  or  "  terebinth."  Gesenius,  Thesau- 
rus, p.  47).  The  second  clause  is  made  to  correspond, 
imdiMc.  Iv  rtf  ytwiifAOTi  KaWog, "  putting  forth  in 
its  fruit  beauty,"  or  "giving  forth  goodly  boughs." 
Here  the  pointing  must  have  been  different  from  the 
Masoretic  Instead  of  "HTSX,  "words,"  they  read 
•n*X,M shoots"  or  "leaves."  '  This  view  has  been  sub- 
stantially  adopted  by  Bochart  and  many  modern  com- 
mentators. Bochart  examines  the  text  minutely,  and 
translates,  "Nephthali  est  ut  arbor  surculosa,  edena 
ramos  pulchritudinia,"  id  est,  "egregios  et  speciosos" 
{Optra,  ii,  895  sq. ;  comp.  Stanley,  8.  and  P.  p.  855). 
The  translation  of  this  difficult  passage  given  by  EwaJd 
(Geschic/Ue,n,m), 

u  Naphtali  to  a  towering  Terebinth ; 
He  nnth  a  goodly  crest," 


gives  it  an  allusion  at  once  to  the  situation  of  the  tribe 
at  the  very  apex  of  the  country,  to  the  heroes  who 
towered  at  the  head  of  the  tribe,  and  to  the  lofty  moun- 
tains on  whose  summits  their  castles,  then  as  now,  were 
perched.  The  only  reasons  for  the  change  are  that  it 
gives  a  better  sense,  and  it  seems  to  accord  more  with 
Moses's  blessing  in  Deut.  xxxiii,  23.  The  great  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  tribe  would  thus  be  indicated,  and  the 
nature  of  the  country  they  were  to  occupy.  This 
translation,  however,  is  opposed  to  the  Masoretic  text, 
and  to  the  interpretations  of  the  best  Jewish  writers 
(Bochart,  L  c).  The  present  reading,  too,  when  thought- 
fully considered,  is  as  appropriate  as  the  other.  This, 
like  the  other  blessings  of  the  patriarch,  was  intended 
to  shadow  forth  under  poetic  imagery  the  future  char- 
acter and  history  of  the  tribe.  "  Naphtali  is  a  hind  let 
loose,"  or  "a  graceful  hind"— timid  and  distrustful  of  its 
own  powers,  swift  of  foot  to  elude  its  enemies;  but 
when  brought  to  bay  fierce  and  strong  to  defend  its 
life.  These  were  the  qualities  shown  by  Naphtali. 
They  left  several  of  their  cities  in  the  hands  of  the 
Canaanites  (Judg.  i,  33) ;  they  had  not  confidence  to 
fight  alone,  but  when  assailed  they  made  a  noble  de- 
fence (Judg.  v,  18),  and  united  with  others  in  pursuit 
of  a  flying  foe  (vi,  35).  Their  want  of  self-confidence 
was  chiefly  shown  in  the  case  of  Barak ;  and  then,  too, 
they  displayed  in  the  end  heroic  devotion  and  un- 
wearied alacrity.  "  He  (that  is,  Naphtali ;  the  masc. 
•jnan  proves  this)  giveth  goodly  words."  The  tribe 
was  to  be  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  language.  It 
probably  possessed  poets  and  writers  whose  names 
have  not  come  down  to  us.  We  have  one  noble  ode 
ascribed  in  part  at  least  to  a  Naphtolite  (Judg.  v,  1. 
See  Kalisch,  On  Gen.  xlix,  21). 

During  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  Naphtali  increased  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  Four  sons  went  down  with  their 
father  and  Jacob ;  and  at  the  exodus  the  adult  males 
numbered  53,400  (Nuinb.  i,  43).  It  thus  held  exactly 
the  middle  position  in  the  nation,  having  five  above  it 
in  numbers,  and  six  below.  But  when  the  borders  of 
the  Promised  Land  were  reached  its  numbers  were 
reduced  to  45,400,  with  four  only  below  it  in  the  scale, 
one  of  the  four  being  Ephraim  (Numb,  xxvi,  48-50 ; 
comp.  87).  The  leader  of  the  tribe  at  Sinai  was  Ahira 
ben-Enan  (Numb,  ii,  29) ;  and  at  Shiloh,  Pedahel  ben- 
Ammihud  (xxxiv,  28).  Among  the  spies  its  represen- 
tative was  Nahbi  ben-Vophsi  (xiii,  14). 

During  the  march  through  the  wilderness  Naphtali 
occupied  a  position  on  the  north  of  the  sacred  tent 
with  Dan,  and  also  with  another  tribe,  which,  though 
not  originally  so  intimately  connected,  became  after- 
wards his  immediate  neighbor — Asher  (Numb,  ii,  25- 
31).  The  three  formed  the  "camp  of  Dan,"  and  their 
common  standard,  according  to  the  Jewish  traditions, 
was  a  serpent  or  basilisk,  with  the  motto,  "  Return,  O 
Jehovah,  unto  the  many  thousands  of  Israel"  {Targ. 
Pseudojon.  on  Numb,  ii,  25). 

Jacob's  blessing  had  special  reference  to  the  char- 
acter and  achievements  of  the  tribe ;  that  of  Moses  to 
the  nature  of  their  territory — "  O  Naphtali,  satisfied 
wUh  favor,  and  full  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord:  pos- 
sess thou  the  west  and  the  south"  (Deut.  xxx,  23).  A 
more  literal  and  more  accurate  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
would  be,  "  Naphtali,  replete  with  favors,  and  full  of 
the  blessings  of  Jehovah ;  possess  thou  the  sea  and 
Darom."  The  word  D*,  Yam,  which  in  the  A.  V.  is 
translated  "  west,"  evidently  means  "  the  sea ;"  that  is, 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  which  lay  in  part  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Naphtali.  The  Hebrew  term  D"1"n,  Darom 
("a  circuit,"  from  the  root  "JIT = Arab.  dar,  "to  go 
round ;"  see  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  s.  v.),  is  most  proba- 
bly a  proper  name  equivalent  to  Galil  ("a  circuit"),  or 
Galilee,  the  name  given  in  Josb.xx,7,xxi,82,and  else- 
where, to  a  district  amid  the  mountains  of  Naphtali 
[see  Galilkb],  of  which  Darom  may  have  been  the 
older  appellation.    "The  sea  and  Darom"  would  thus 
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signify  the  region  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee  mil  the 
mountain*  to  the  north  of  it.  Both  the  Sept.  and 
Vulgate  render  D1  "  the  ae»"  (ace  also  the  Cbaldee 
rabbi  Salomon,  Bocharl,  Ainaworth,  Montanus,  and 
others}.  The  possessions  allotted  to  Naphtali  are  de- 
scribed in  J«h.xix,3S-39.  Tbe  lot  of  this  tribe  was 
not  drawn  till  the  last  but  one.  The  two  portions  then 
remaining  unappropriated  were  the  noble  but  remote 
district  wbicb  lay  between  tbe  atrip  of  coast-land  al- 
ready allotted  to  Ashcr  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  the  little  canton  or  corner,  more  central,  but 
in  every  other  respect  far  inferior,  which  projected  from 
the  territory  of Judsh  into  the  country  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  formed  tbe  "marches"  between  those  two 
never-tiring  combatants.  Naphtali  cboae  the  former 
or  these,  leaving  the  latter  to  the  Dan  lies,  a  large  num- 
ber of  whom  shortly  followed  their  relatives  to  their 
home  in  the  more  remote  but  undisturbed  north,  and 
thus  testified  to  the  wisdom  of  Xaph talis  selection. 
The  territory  thus  appropriated  was  enclosed  on  three 
sides  by  those  of  other  tribe*.  It  lay  at  tbe  north- 
eastern angle  of  Palestine.  On  the  east  the  tribe  was 
bounded  by  Lhe  Jordan  and  the  lakes  of  Merom  anil 
Galilee;  on  the  aouth  by  Zebulun;  on  the  west  by 
Aaber;  and  on  the  north  apparently  by  the  river 
Leontes.  Ilammsth  was  one  of  its  cities,  and  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  identified  with  the  ruins  around  the 

to  Nsphtali  belonged  the  whole  western  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  See  Tribe.  Nsphtali  possessed  a 
greater  variety  of  soil,  scenery,  and  climate  than  any 
of  the  other  tribes.  Its  northern  portions  are  the  high- 
lands of  Palestine.  The  sublime  ravine  of  the  Leontes 
aeparatei  its  mountains  from  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  of 
which,  however,  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  prolonga- 
tion. The  Bcenery  is  here  rich  and  beautiful.  The 
summit  of  the  range  is  broad,  presenting  an  expanse 
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of  undulating  table-land,  ornamented  with  broad  belts 
and  irregular  clumps  of  evergreen  oak,  and  having  here 
and  there  little  upland  plains,  covered  with  verdure, 
and  bordered  with  thickets  of  arbutus  and  hawthorn. 
In  the  centre  of  this  park-like  region  lie  the  ruins  of 
tbe  sanctuary  of  the  tribe,  the  northern  city  of  refuge, 
Kedesh-Naphtali.  The  ridge  rises  gradually  towards 
the  south,  and  culminates  at  Safed,  which  has  an  ele- 
vation of  nearly  three  thousand  feet.  Two  other  peaks, 
a  few  miles  westward,  are  one  thousand  feet  higher, 
and  are  the  loftiest  points  in  Western  Palestine  (see 
Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  177).  On  the  western  brow 
of  the  ridge  the  tribes  of  Asber  and  Naphtali  joined, 
the  former  having  allotted  to  it  the  western  slopes  and 
narrow  plain  of  Phoenicia  (Josh,  xix,  24-80).  On  tbe 
east  the  mountains  of  Naphtali  break  abruptly  down 
in  gray  cliffs  and  wooded  elopes  into  the  rich  valley  of 
tbe  Jordan.  On  the  north  brow  of  these  slopes  stands 
the  massive  castle  of  Hunin,  probably  the  ancient  Beth- 
Kchob;  and  twelve  miles  south  of  it,  commanding  tbe 
waters  of  Merom,  are  tbe  ruins  of  Kasyftn,  which  may 
perhaps  mark  the  site  ofthe  capital  of  the  northern. 
Canaanites— Hsior.  The  Jordan  valley,  though  soft, 
and  in  places  marshy,  is  extremely  fertile.  Here  the 
people  of  Sidon  established  at  an  early  period  an  agricul- 
tural colony  to  supply  their  city  with  grain  and  fruit*. 
Tbe  region,  or  "circuit,"  around  Kedesh  was  anciently- 
railed  GoiiV.s  name  subsequently  extended  to  the  whole 
of  Northern  Palestine ;  and  as  a  largo  number  or  for- 
eigners settled  among  tbe  mountains— descend  ants  of 
the  Canaanites,  snd 'others  from  Phoenicia  and  Syria 
—it  was  called  "Galilee  ofthe  Gentiles."  See  Gali- 
lee. According  to  Josephus  (Am.  v,  1,22),  the  eastern 
side  of  the  tribe  reached  aa  far  as  Damascus ;  but  of 
this — though  not  impossible  in  the  esrly  times  of  the 
nation  and  before  the  rise  of  tbe  Syrisn  monarchy — 
there  is  no  indication  in  the  Bible.  The  question  waa 
recently  discussed  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  and  Claai- 
cal  Pk'iloloog  by  Thrupp  and  Tregelles  (Hos.  for  1866, 
1856),  who  both  favor  the  idea  of  a  much  wider  exten- 
sion in  that  direction  than  has  usually  been  supposed ; 

Ewald,  who  reviews  them  in  bis  eighth  JaMrbttck,  and 
who  vciy  justly  thinks  that  the  statement  of  Jcsephus 
ought  not  to  be  pressed.  The  southern  section  of 
Naphtali  was  the  garden  of  Palestine.  The  little  plains 
along  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  vales  that 
run  up  into  tbe  mountains,  are  uf  unrivalled  fertility. 
Josephus  describes  tbe  plain  on  the  shore  ofthe  lake, 
then  called  Gonnesaret,  as  an  earthly  paradise,  where 
the  choicest  fruits  grew  luxuriantly,  and  where  eternal 
spring  reigned.  His  words  are  not  much  exagger- 
ated; for  now,  though  more  a  wilderness  than  a  para- 
dise, its  surpassing  richness  is  apparent.  The  shore  is 
lined  with  a  wide  border  of  oleander)  behind  thia  is 
a  tangled  thicket  of  the  lote  tree;  and  here  and  there 
are  clumps  of  dwarf  palms.  The  plain  beyond,  except 
the  few  spots  cultivated,  is  covered  with  gigantic  thia- 
lles (Josephus,  War,  iii,  10,8 ;  Robinson,  Bib.  Ka.  ii,  404). 
Thus  Naphtali  had  a  communication  with  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  the  rich  district  of  the  Ard  el-Huleh  and  the 
Merj  Ayun,  and  all  the  splendidly  watered  country 
about  Baniaa  snd  Hasbeys,  the  springs  of  Jordan.  But 
the  capabilities  of  these  plains  and  or  the  access  to  tbe 
lake,  which  at  a  later  period  raised  Galilee  and  Gcnnea- 
aretb  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  crowded  and  busy  prosperity, 
were  not  destined  to  be  developed  while  they  were  in 
the  keeping  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  It  waa  the 
mountainous  country  ("Mount  Nsphtali,"  Josh,  h,  7), 
which  formed  tbe  chief  part  of  their  inheritance,  that 
impressed  or  brought  out  tbe  qualities  for  which  Naph- 
tali waa  remarkable  at  tbe  one  remarkable  period  of 
its  history.  This  district,  the  modem  Bttad-Bitliarah, 
at  ''land  of  good  tidings,"  comprises  some  of  tbe  most 
beautiful  scenery  and  some  of  tbe  most  fertile  soil  in 
Palestine  (Porter,  p.  863),  forests  surpassing  those  of 
the  renowned  Carmel  itself  (Van  de  Velde,  i,  293) ;  at 
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Abel-beLh-Maachah.         Town. 


Abel-malm. 


do. 


rich  in  noble  and  ever-varying  prospects  as  any  coun- 
try in  tbe  world  (ii,  407).  As  it  is  thus  described 
by  one  of  the  few  travellers  who  have  crossed  its 
mountains  and  descended  into  its  ravines,  bo  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  —  "the  soil,"  says 
Josephus  (  War.  iii,  3, 2), M  universally  rich  and  produc- 
tive ;  full  of  plantations  of  trees  of  all  sorts ;  so  fertile 
as  to  invite  the  most  slothful  to  cultivate  it" 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  localities  in  the  tribe, 
with  their  probable  identification: 

A  bil  eUKarvb. 
(See  ABKL-urrii-MAx- 

\     OBAU. 

JkmUht 
El-Juh. 
Jalun, 

Bee  Bbtb-abbki. 
IKurn-HaUinl  r 
(See  Cab  abba -Pniur- 

t    "• 
Ainata. 
Irbid. 

Mejdel  eth-Shems. 
Banias. 
Tell-Hum  t 
lAburShuthehlt 

>  See  Gknnbbabktii. 

Bir-Kerazeht 
Ain  eLBaridehf 
See  Laisu. 
T*U-Khuraibeht 
[TWJ-Harur.] 
(N.W.  shore  of  Lake 
(    Tiberias. 
Bahr-Tubarlyeh. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Adaraah,  or  AdamL 

Ahlab. 

Ajalon. 

Arbel. 

Aznoth-Tabor. 

Baal-gad,  or  Baal-her-) 
moo.  / 

Beth-anath. 

Beth-arbel. 

Beth-sbemeah. 

Caesarea-PhilJppi. 

Capernanm. 

Chtnnereth,  or  Cln-)    (Town, 
nereth,  or  Cluue-J-  -{Region 
roth.  j    (.Lake. 

Chorazin.  Town, 

Dalmanatha.  do. 

Dun,  or  Dan-Jaan.  do. 

Edrel.  do. 

En~hazor.  do. 


do. 

do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 


:} 


Gennesareth 

Oennesareth. 
Ilammath,   or    Hatn- 

mou,  or  Hammoth 

dor. 
Haroseth. 
Hazar-enan. 
Uazor. 
Heleph. 
Hermon. 
Horem. 
Hukkoth. 
IJon. 
Iron. 
JahneeL 
Janoah. 
Kartan. 

Kedesh,  or  Kisblon. 
Laish,  or  Leshem. 

Lakum. 

Magdala,  or  Mlgdal-el. 

Nekeb. 

Rakkath. 

Raman. 

ltehob. 

Shepbam. 

Tiberias. 

Zaanaim,  or  Zaanium. 

Zedad. 

Ziddira,  or  Zer. 

Ziphroo. 


Plain. 
Lake. 


Town.  Uammamt 

do.  TuUa  Qirnht 

do.  [Hasbeya]  f 

do.  Hazur. 

do.  Beitli/f 
Mount.    Jebcl  es-Sheikh. 

Town.  Huraht 

do.  Yakut. 

do.  Tell-Dibbint 

do.  Khurbet-Yarun. 

do.  [El-JaniteA)  f 

do.  Kitlat  Hunint 

do.  tm-Katanah]! 

do.  Kade*. 

do.  Tell- Kadi  t 

An  ([Ruins  K.  of  Tell-Ak- 

do.  KLMejdtL 

do.  See  Adah. 

do.  See  Uammatu. 

do.  Rameh. 

do.  DeirRuhelbr 

jjA  |8ee  CiCSABBA-PutMP- 

do.  Tubariyeh. 

do.  lAinMellahah]1 

do.  Uedeida]  f 

do.  Hattint 

do.  IKaukdbal  ? 


Three  of  the  towns  of  Naphtali  were  allotted  to  the 
Gershonite  Levites :  Kadeah  (already  called  Kedesh-in- 
(ialilee),  Hammoth-dor,  and  Kartan.  Of  these,  the  first 
was  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh,  xx,  7 ;  xxi,  32).  It  should 
be  noticed  that  in  the  list  of  fortified  towns  at  Josh, 
xix,  36-38  only  sixteen  cities  are  enumerated  (or  but 
thirteen  if  we  join  as  one  the  names  not  connected  by 
the  conjunction),  whereas  the  sum  calls  for  nineteen. 
The  difference  is  probably  to  be  made  up  by  including 
such  of  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verses  as  lay 
within  the  territory  of  the  tribe  and  had  walls.  The 
enumeration,  like  the  rest  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
chapters,  is  not  exhaustive  (see  Keil,  ad  loc). 

Naphtali,  on  account  of  its  position,  was  in  a  great 
measure  isolated  from  the  Israelitish  kingdoms.  Yet 
it  bad  its  share  in  those  incursions  and  molestations 
by  the  surrounding  heathen  which  were  the  common 
lot  of  all  the  tribes  (Judah  perhaps  alone  excepted) 
during  the  first  centuries  after  the  conquest.  One 
of  these,  apparently  the  severest  struggle  of  all,  fell 
with  special  violence  on  the  north  of  the  country,  and 
the  leader  by  whom  the  invasion  was  repelled — Barak 


of  Kedesh-Naphtali— was  the  one  great  hero  whom 
Naphtali  is  recorded  to  have  produced.  How  gigantic 
were  the  efforts  by  which  these  heroic  mountaineers  saved 
their  darling  highlands  from  the  swarms  of  Canaanites 
who  followed  Jabin  and  Sisera,  and  how  grand  the  po- 
sition which  they  achieved  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
nation,  may  be  gathered  from  the  narrative  of  the  war 
in  Judg.  iv,  and  still  more  from  tbe  expressions  of  the 
triumphal  song  in  which  Deborah,  the  prophetess  of 
Ephraim,  immortalized  the  victors  and  branded  their 
reluctant  countrymen  with  everlasting  infamy.  Gilead 
and  Reuben  lingered  beyond  tbe  Jordan,  among  their 
flocks;  Dan  and  Asher  preferred  the  luxurious  calm  of 
their  hot  lowlands  to  the  free  air  and  fierce  strife  of  the 
mountains ;  Issachar,  with  characteristic  sluggishness 
seems  to  have  moved  slowly  if  he  moved  at  all ;  but 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  on  the  summits  of  their  native 
highlands,  devoted  themselves  to  death,  even  to  an  ex- 
travagant pitch  of  heroism  and  self-devotion  (Judg.  v, 
18): 

"Zebnlan  are  a  people  that  threw  away  their  lives  even 
unto  death— 
And  Naphtali,  on  the  high  places  of  the  field." 

Naphtali  was  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts, 
under  the  charge  of  his  son-in-law  Ahimaaz ;  who  with 
his  wife  Basraath  resided  in  his  presidency,  and.  doubt- 
less enlivened  that  remote  and  rural  locality  by  a  min- 
iature of  the  court  of  his  august  father-in-law  held  at 
Safed  or  Kedesh,  or  wherever  his  residence  may  have 
been  (L  Kings  iv,  15).  Here  he  doubtless  watched  the 
progress  of  the  unpromising  new  district  presented  to 
Solomon  by  Hiram — the  twenty  cities  of  Cabul,  which 
seem  to  have  been  within  the  territory  of  Naphtali, 
perhaps  the  nucleus  of  the  Galilee  of  later  date.  The 
ruler  of  the  tribe  ("Pi3)— a  different  dignity  altogether 
from  that  of  Ahimaaz — was,  in  the  reign  of  David, 
Jerimoth  ben-Azriel  (L  Cbron.  xxvii,  19).  In  later 
times  the  Naphtalites  appear  to  have  resigned  them- 
selves to  the  intercourse  with  the  heathen  which  was 
the  bane  of  the  northern  tribes  in  general,  and  of  which 
there  are  already  indications  in  Judg.  i,  33 ;  corap.  Isa. 
ix,  1.  The  location  by  Jeroboam  within' their  territory 
of  the  great  sanctuary  for  the  northern  part  of  his  king- 
dom must  have  given  an  impulse  to  their  nationality, 
and  for  a  time*  have  revived  the  connection  with  their 
brethren  nearer  the  centre.  Nominally  subject  to  Sa- 
maria, it  was  separated  from  it  by  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
over  which  so  often  swept  the  devastating  hordes  of 
the  "  Children  of  the  East,"  and  the  powerful  armies  of 
Syria.  The  usual  route  of  the  Syrian  expeditions  was 
along  the  east  base  of  Hermon,  and  across  the  Jordan 
at  Jacob's  bridge.  The  Naphtalites  in  their  mountain 
fastnesses  thus  generally  escaped  their  devastations. 
But  whenever  the  enemy  marched  through  the  valley  of 
Coele-Syria,  then  Naphtali  bore  the  first  brunt  of  the  on- 
set. In  tbe  reigns  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  and  Asa, 
king  of  Judah,  this  tribe  was  the  first  to  suffer  from  the 
invasion  of  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  who  "sent  the  cap- 
tains of  the  hosts  which  he  had  against  the  cities  of 
Israel,  and  smote  all  Cinneroth,  with  all  the  land  of 
Naphtali"  (1  Kings  xv,  20),  especially  "all  its  store 
cities'*  (2  Chron.  xvi,  4).  At  length,  in  the  reign  of 
Pekah,  king  of  Israel  (cir.  B.C.  730),  Tiglath-pileser 
overran  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Israel,  swept  off  the 
population,  and  bore  them  away  to  Assyria  (2  Kings 
xv,  29).  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  adding  that  Tobit 
belonged  to  Naphtali,  for  he  tells  us  that  "  in  the  time 
of  Enemessar  (or  Sbalmaneser),  king  of  the  Assyrians, 
he  was  led  captive  out  of  Thisbe,  which  is  at  the  right 
hand  of  that  city  which  is  called  Kedesh  of  Naphtali, 
in  Galilee,  above  Aser ;"  that  he  came  with  his  breth- 
ren to  Nineveh,  and  that  the  Most  High  gave  him 
grace  and  favor  before  Enemessar,  who  made  him  pur- 
veyor to  the  palace  (Tobit  i,6;  vii,8). 

But  though  the  history  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  ends 
here,  and  the  name  is  not  mentioned  again  except  in 
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ttiQ  well-known  citation  of  Matthew  (iv,  15),  and  the 
mystical  references  of  Ezekiel  (xlviii,  8, 4,  84)  and  of 
the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  vii,  6),  yet  under  the 
title  of  Galilee — apparently  an  ancient  name,  though 
not  brought  prominently  forward  until  the  Christian 
sera — the  district  which  they  had  formerly  occupied 
was  destined  to  become  in  every  way  far  more  impor- 
tant than  it  had  ever  before  been.  After  the  captivity 
the  Israelites  again  settled  largely  in  Naphtali,  and  its 
southern  section  became  the  most  densely  populated 
district  in  Palestine.  It  became  the  principal  scene 
also  of  our  Lord's  public  labors.  After  his  brethren  at 
Nazareth  rejected  and  sought  to  kill  him,  he  "came 
down"  (Luke  iv,  81)  from  the  uplands  and  dwelt  in 
"  Capernaum,  which  is  upon  the  sea-coast,  in  the  bor- 
ders of  Zabulon  and  Nephthalim"  (Matt,  iv,  13).  The 
new  capital  of  Galilee  had  recently  been  built  by  An- 
tipas,  and  called  after  the  emperor,  Tiberias.  Other 
towns — Magdala,  Capernaum,  Cborazin,  and  Bethsai- 
da  —  dotted  the  shore,  which  teemed  with  life  and 
industry.  Vast  multitudes  followed  Jesus  wherever 
he  went  (Mark  ii,  1-12 ;  Matt,  xiii,  1-23,  etc.).  The 
greater  number  of  his  beautiful  parables  were  spoken 
here;  and  it  was  the  scene  of  most  of  his  miracles 
(Porter,  Hand-book,  p.  430,  431).  Then  the  words  of 
Isaiah  were  fulfilled  as  they  are  quoted  and  applied  by 
Matthew  (iv,  15, 16) :  "  The  land  of  Zabulon,  and  the 
land  of  Nephthalim,  the  region  of  the  sea  [that  is,  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee;  the  same  district  called  "the  sea"  in 
Deut.  xxxiii,  23],  Penea  [the  proper  name  of  the  coun- 
try beyond  Jordan],  GalUee  of  the  Gentiles  [called  "  Da- 
rom"  in  Deut.  xxxiii,  23]  —  the  people  which  sat  in 
darkness  saw  great  light ;  and  to  them  which  sat  in 
the  region  and  shadow  of  death  light  is  sprung  up." 
The  details  of  this  tribe's  history,  as  well  as  the  account 
of  its  sufferings  and  heroic  resistance  during  the  cam- 
paign of  Titus  aud  Vespasian  prior  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  are  given  elsewhere.    See  Palestine.' 

Naphtali  is  now  almost  a  desert.  A  mournful  silence 
reigns  along  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  There 
are  still  a  few  populous  villages  among  the  mountains ; 
but  Safet  and  Tiberias  are  the  only  places  of  any  im- 
portance within  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe,  and  they 
are  fast  falling  to  ruin. 

NAPHTALI,  Mount  Obljfi?  in,  Sept  upog  N«^- 
SaXii,  Vulg.  Mons  Nephtali),  the  mouutainous  district 
which  formed  the  main  part  of  the  inheritance  of  Naph- 
tali (Josh,  xx,  7),  answering  to  "  Mount  Ephraim"  in 
the  centre  and  "  Mount  Judah"  in  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine.   See  Naphtali. 

Naphthar  (vhqSap,  Vulg.  Nephthar),  the  name 
given  by  Nehemiah,  according  to  the  account  in  the 
Apocrypha,  to  the  substance  (not  the  place,  as  the 
Vulg.)  which  after  the  return  from  Babylon  was  dis- 
covered in  the  dry  pit  where  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  the  sacred  fire  of  the  altar  had  been  hidden  (2 
Mace,  i,  36;  comp.  19).  The  legend  is  a  curious  one; 
and  it  is  plain,  from  the  description  of  the  substance — 
"thick  water,'*  which,  being  poured  over  the  sacrifice 
and  the  wood,  was  kindled  by  the  great  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  then  burned  with  an  exceedingly  bright  and  clear 
flame  (ver.  32) — that  it  was  either  the  same  as  or  closely 
allied  to  the  naphtha  of  modern  commerce  (petroleum). 
The  narrative  is  not  at  all  extravagant  in  its  terms,  and 
is  very  probably  grounded  on  some  actual  occurrence. 
The  only  difficulty  it  presents  is  the  explanation  given 
of  the  name:  "Naphthar,  which  is,  being  interpreted, 
cleansing"  (ro^aour/ioc),  and  which  has  hitherto  puz- 
zled all  the  interpreters.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  some 
mistake  in  copying.  A  list  of  conjectures  will  be  found 
in  Grimm  (Kurzgef.  Handb.  ad  loc.),  and  another  in 
Reland's  Diss,  de  vet.  Ling,  Pers.  lxviii.  The  writer 
adds, "  But  many  men  call  it  Nephi."  The  identity  of 
the  names  with  naphtha  is  obvious.  The  place  from 
which  this  combustible  water  was  taken  was  enclosed 
by  the  "  king  of  Persia"  (Artaxerxes  Longimanas),  and 


converted  into  a  sanctuary  (such  seems  to  be  the  force 
of  itpuv  ttouXvj  ver.  34).  In  modern  times  it  has  been 
identified  with  the  large  well  called  by  the  Arabs  Bir- 
eyub,  situated  beneath  Jerusalem,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  valleys  of  Kidron  and  Hinnom.  This  well,  the  Arab 
name  of  which  may  mean  the  well  of  Joab  or  of  Job, 
and  which  is  usually  identified  with  En-rogel,  is  also 
known  to  the  Frank  Christians  as  the  "  Well  of  Nehe- 
miah." According  to  Dr.  Robinson  (Bib.  Res.  i.  332, 
note),  the  first  trace  of  this  name  is  in  Quaresmius  (Elu- 
cidatioj  etc.,  ii,  270-4),  who  wrote  in  the  early  part  of 
the  17th  century  (1616-25).  He  calls  it  "the  well  of 
Nehemiah  and  of  fire/'  in  words  which  seem  to  imply 
that  such  was  at  that  time  its  recognised  name :  "  Cele- 
bris ille  et  nominatus  puteus,  Nebemue  et  ignis  appella- 
tus."  The  valley  which  runs  from  it  to  the  Dead  Sea 
is  called  Wady  en-Nar,  "Valley  of  the  Fire;"  but  no 
stress  can  be  laid  on  this,  as  the  name  may  have  orig- 
inated the  tradition.  A  description  of  the  Bir-cvub  is 
given  by  Williams  (Holy  City,  ii,  489-95),  Barclay  (City, 
etc,  p.  613-16),  and  by  the  careful  Tobler  (Umgebtntgen, 
etc,  p.  50).  At  present  it  would  be  an  equally  unsuita- 
ble spot  either  to  store  fire  or  to  seek  for  naphtha.  One 
thing  is  plain,  that  it  cannot  have  been  En-rogel  (which 
was  a  living  spring  of  water  from  the  days  of  Joshua 
downwards),  and  a  naphtha  well  also. — Smith.  See 
Bitumen. 

Naph'tuhim  (Heb.  Naphtuhim',  Q^ttFlM,  prob.  of 
Egyptian  origin,  but  of  uncertain  meaning  [see  be- 
low] ;  Sept  Ne^daAff/i,  Gen.  x,  13 ;  Nc^&iXiu,  1  Chron. 
i,  11,  v.  r.  Nt<p$u)<nfifi,  T\t<p$ovtifi;  Vulg.  Nephtheim 
and  Nephthuim),  a  Ham i tic  tribe  of  Mizraim's  descend- 
ants (Gen.  x,  13;  1  Chron.  x,  11).  The  plural  form  of 
the  name  seems  to  indicate  a  tribe  sprung  from  Xophtek. 
Jonathan  (Chald.  Chron.)  interprets  it  ^SOrDI^B,  Pen- 

taschceni,  i.  e.  inhabitants  of  Pentaschosnum,  a  city  in 
Lower  Egypt,  twenty  Roman  miles  from  Pelusium. 
Saadias  renders  it  Curamaniu  Bochart  (PhaL  iv,  29) 
compares  Nephihys,  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  goddess, 
sister  and  wife  of  Typhon;  which,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch (De  Iside,  c.  88),  means  rifc  y?fc  ra  ia%aTa  cat 
wapopia,  the  ends  of  the  earth  or  land,  i.  e.  the  sea-shore ; 
and  so  the  Coptic  interprets  Naphtuhim.  Michaelis 
(Spidley.  i,  268  sq.)  understands  the  name  to  belong  to 
the  desert  between  Egypt  and  Asia,  near  the  Sirbonian 
lake,  which  the  Egyptians  call  the  exhalations  of  Ty- 
phon. See  also  Jablonsky,  Opusc.  i,  161;  Schulthess, 
Parodies,  p.  152.  But  Miss  F.  Corbaux  ("  Rephaim,"  in 
the  Journ.  of  Sac.  Lit.  1851,  p.  151)  identifies  this  tribe 
with  the  original  Memphites,  whose  capital, "  the  dwell- 
ing of  Ptah,"  Na-Ptah,  is  contracted  in  Hebrew  into 
Naph  (7)3).  "If  we  may  judge  from  their  position  in 
the  list  of  the  Mizraites,  according  to  the  Masoretic  text 
(in  the  Sept.  in  Gen.  x  they  follow  the  Ludim  and  pre- 
cede the  Anamim,  'Evtutrutu),  immediately  after  the 
Lehabiro,  who  doubtless  dwelt  to  the  west  of  Egypt, 
and  before  the  Pathrusim,  who  inhabited  that  country, 
the  Naphtuhim  were  probably  settled  at  first,  or  at  the 
time  when  Gen.  x  was  written,  either  in  Egypt  or  im- 
mediately to  the  west  of  it.  In  Coptic  the  city  Marea 
and  the  neighboring  territory,  which  probably  corre- 
sponded to  the  older  Mareotic  nome,  is  called  piphaiat 
or  piphaiad,  a  name  composed  of  the  word  phaiat  or 
phaiad,  of  unknown  meaning,  with  the  plural  definite 
article  pi  prefixed.  In  hieroglyphics  mention  is  made 
of  a  nation  or  confederacy  of  tribes  conquered  by  the 
Egyptians  called  *  the  Nine  Bows,'  a  name  which  Cham- 
pollion  read  Naptiit,  or,  as  we  should  write  it,  NA- 
PETU,  'the  bows,'  though  he  called  them  'the  Nine 
Bows'  (or  'nine  peoples,1  firtigscb,  Gtoor.  Inschr.  ii,  20). 
It  seems,  however,  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we 
should  read  (ix)  PETU, '  the  Nine  Bows,'  literally.  It 
is  also  doubtful  whether  the  Coptic  name  of  Marea  con- 
tains the  word  *  bow,'  which  is  only  found  in  the  forms 
pile  (S»  masc)  tundphit  (M.  fem.  *a  rainbow1);  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  second  part  of  the  former  may  bare 
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been  originally  the  same  as  the  latter.  It  is  notewor- 
thy that  there  should  be  two  geographical  names  con- 
nected with  the  bow  in  hieroglyphics,  the  one  of  a 
country,  MERU-PET,  *  the  island  of  the  bow/  probably 

MEROE,  and  the  other  of  a  nation  or  confederacy, '  the 
Nine  Bows,  and  that  in  the  list  of  the  Hamites  there 
should  be  two  similar  names,  Phut  and  Naphtuhim,  be- 
sides Cush,  probably  of  like  sense.  No  important  histor- 
ical notice  of  the  Nine  Bows  has  been  found  in  the  Egyp- 
tian inscriptions :  they  are  only  Bpoken  of  in  a  general 
manner  when  the  kings  are  said,  in  laudatory  inscrip- 
tions, to  have  subdued  great  nations,  such  as  the  Ne- 
groes, or  extensive  countries,  such  as  Klsh,  or  Cush. 
Perhaps  therefore  this  name  is  that  of  a  confederacy  or 
of  a  widely-spread  nation,  of  which  the  members  or 
tribes  are  spoken  of  separately  in  records  of  a  more  par- 
ticular character,  treating  of  special  conquests  of  the 
Pharaohs  or  enumerating  their  tributaries"  (Smith). 
"It  appears  more  probable,  however,  to  identify  the 
Naphtuhim  with  the  city  of  Naphata  or  Napata,  the 
capital  of  an  ancient  Ethiopian  kingdom,  and  one  of 
the  most  splendid  cities  in  Africa  (Strabo,  xvii,  p.  820 ; 
Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  vi,  85 ;  Ptolemy,  iv,  7).  Strabo  states 
that  Napata  was  the  royal  seat  of  queen  Candace,  a  fact 
which  may  connect  one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  an  incident  in  apostolic  history 
(Acts  viii,  27).  The  city  and  its  territory  lay  upon  the 
southern  frontier  of  Mizraim,  at  the  great  bend  of  the 
Nile  in  Soudan,  and  having  the  desert  of  Bahiuda  on 
the  south.  The  ruins  of  the  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  are  extensive  and  splendid,  consisting  of  pyra- 
mids, temples,  sphinxes,  and  sculptures.  The  modern 
name  is  Meroi  or  Merawe;  though  some  geographers 
do  not  adopt  this  view  (Ritter,  Erdkunde,  i,  591).  The 
connection  of  this  city  with  Egypt  is  shown  by  the 
character  of  its  ruins.  There  is  a  temple  of  Osiris  and 
another  of  Ammon;  and  there  is  a  necropolis  on  whose 
gateway  Osiris  is  figured  receiving  gifts  as  the  god  of 
the  lower  world.  Two  lions  of  red  granite  of  beautiful 
workmanship  were  found  here,  and  brought  to  England 
by  lord  Prudhoe,  afterwards  duke  of  Northumberland. 
They  are  at  present  in  the  British  Museum  (Hoskins, 
Travels,  p.  161, 288 ;  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  157 ;  Ka- 
lisch,  On  Genesis,  p.  265;  Smith,  DicUofGr.  and  Rom. 
Geog.  ii,  896)"  (Kitto). 

Napier,  I/trd  John,  of  Merchiston,  Scotland,  cele- 
brated specially  as  a  mathematician,  but  noted  also  as  a 
religious  writer,  was  born  in  1550.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  St,  Andrews,  Edinburgh,  after  which  he 
travelled  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Upon 
his  return  home  he  applied  himself  especially  to  math- 
ematics, in  which  he  secured  a  great  and  lasting  repu- 
tation by  his  discovery  of  logarithms.  He,  however, 
also  devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of  theology.  His 
work  on  the  Revelation  indicates  the  most  acute  in- 
vestigation. It  is  a  most  curious  and  learned  work 
on  the  Apocalypse,  and  is  entitled  A  plaint  Discovery 
of  the  whole  Revelation  of  St.  John,  set  down  in  two 
Treatises;  whereunto  are  annexed  certain  Oracles  of 
Sibylla  (5th  ed.,  corrected  and  amended,  Edinb.  1645, 
4to).  In  the  dedication  he  gives  some  -advice  to  king 
James  on  religious  matters,  aud  on  the  propriety  of  ref- 
ormation in  his  own  "house,  family,  and  court."  It 
was  translated  into  French,  Dutch,  and  German.  Na- 
pier was  in  a  certaiu  sense  an  adventist.  He  looked 
for  an  early  consummation  of  the  millennium.  The 
date  he  believed  to  be  about  1688.  Napier  died  April 
8,  1617.  See  Life,  Writings,  and  Inventions  of  John 
Napier,  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan  and  Walter  Minto  (1787) ; 
Mark  Napier,  Memoirs  of  J.  Napier  (1834) ;  Chambers, 
Biog.  Diet,  of  Scotsmen,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog. 
ii,  2152;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  s.  v. ; 
Westminster  Rev.  July,  1835. 

Napkin,  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  oovSdptov, 
Vulg.  sudarium  in  Luke  xix,  20;  John  ii,  44;  xx,  7; 
which,  however,  is  rendered  "handkerchief  in  Acts 


xix,  12,  where  it  is  associated  with  aprons,  otpueivSta: 
they  are  classed  together,  inasmuch  as  they  refer  to 
objects  of  a  very  similar  character.  Both  words  are  of 
Latin  origin :  oovSaptov  =  sudarium,  from  svdo,  "  to 
sweat"  (the  Lutheran  translation  preserves  the  reference 
to  its  etymology  in  its  rendering,  schweisstuch) ;  vtui- 
Ktvhov= semicinctium,  i.  e.  M  a  half  girdle."  Neither  is 
much  used  by  classical  writers;  the  sudarium  is  referred 
to  as  used  for  wiping  the  face  ("  candido  frontem  sudario 
tergeret,"  QuintiL  vi,  8)  or  hands  ("sudario  manus  ter- 
geus,  quod  in  collo  habebat,"  Petron.  infragm.  Trugur. 
cap.  67) ;  and  also  as  worn  over  the  face  for  the  purpose 
of  concealment  (Sueton.  in  Neron.  cap.  48) :  the  word  was 
introduced  by  the  Romans  into  Palestine,  where  it  was 
adopted  fcy  the  Jews,  in  the  form  &0*PD,  as  =ftnBZ3£ 
in  Ruth  lii,  15.  The  sudarium  is  noticed  in  the  N.  T. 
as  a  wrapper  to  fold  up  money  (Luke  xix,  20) — as  a 
cloth  bound  about  the  head  of  a  corpse  (John  xi,  44; 
xx,  7),  being  probably  brought  from  the  crown  of  the. 
head  uuder  the  chin — and,  lastly,  as  an  article  of  dress 
that  could  easily  be  removed  (Acts  xix,  12),  probably  a 
handkerchief  worn  on  the  bead  like  the  hjjieh  of  the 
Bedouin.  The  semicinctium  is  noticed  by  Martial,  xiv, 
epigr.  153,  and  by  Petron.  in  Satyr,  cap.  94.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  ductus  and  the  semicinctium  con- 
sisted in  its  width  (Isidor.  Orig.  xix,  33) :  with  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  oifiucivSiov,  the  only  inference 
from  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  (Acts  xix,  12)  is 
that  it  was  easily  removed  from  the  person,  and  proba- 
bly was  worn  next  to  the  skin.  According  to  Suidas, 
the  distinction  between  the  sudarium  and  the  scmicinc- 
tium  was  very  small,  for  he  explains  the  latter  by  the 
former,  aipiKivSiov  *  QaiciuXiov  r)  oovddptov,  the  <paKio- 
Xlou  being  a  species  of  head-dress:  Hesychius  likewise 
explains  eiuiicivSiov  by  QaiewXiov.  According  to  the 
scholiast  (an  Cod  Steph.),  as  quoted  by  Schleusner  {Lex. 
s.  v.  oovSapiov),  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms 
is  that  the  sudarium  was  worn  on  the  head,  and  the 
semicinctium  used  as  a  handkerchief.  The  difference 
was  probably  not  in  the  shape,  but  in  the  use  of  the  ar- 
ticle; we  may  conceive  them  to  have  been  bands  of 
linen  of  greater  or  less  size,  which  might  be  adapted  to 
many  purposes,  like  the  article  now  called  lungi  among 
the  Arabs,  which  is  applied  sometimes  as  a  girdle,  at 
other  times  as  a  turban  (Wellstcd,  Travels,  i,  321). — 
Smith.    See  Apron;  Handkerchief. 

Napkins  are  used  in  some  Christian  churches,  e.  g. 
in  those  of  the  Romish  communion,  in  the  ministration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  custom  is  claimed  to  be 
of  patristic  or  even  apostolic  origin.  There  is  certainly 
evidence  that  linen  and  silk  cloths  were  used  as  far  back 
as  the  6th  century  to  cover  the  cucharistic  elements  pre- 
vious to  consecration  and  administration.  Oftentimes 
their  "  altar  napkins,"  as  tbey  were  usually  called,  were 
richly  adorned,  and  very  costly.  There  is  notice  of 
such  practice  in  the  pontificate  of  Vitolienus,  in  the  7th 
century.  The  emperor  Constantius,  when  visiting  at 
Rome  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  presented  a  piece  of  gold- 
embroidered  altar  napkin :  "  Super  altare  pallium  auro 
textile"  (In  Vitaliam,  185,  15).  In  the  8th  century 
pope  Zacharias  presented  to  the  same  altar  a  napkin  of 
the  same  make,  enriched  furthermore  by  precious  jew- 
els, and  ornamented  with  a  representation  of  Christ's 
nativity:  u Fecit  vestem  super  altare  beati  Petri  ex 
auro  textam,  habentem  nativitatem  Domini  Dei  et  Sal- 
vatoris  Jesu  Christi,  ornavitque  earn  gemmis  pretiosia" 
(Anast.  In  Zach.  219,  5).  The  expressions  "  in  altari," 
"  super  altare,"  to  designate  such  altar-cloths,  make  it 
plain  that  they  were  not  used  like  altar-cloths  in  our 
day,  but  were  napkins  used  as  we  see  linen  used  in  the 
communion  service  in  the  churches  of  to-day.  Friers 
thinks  that  these  cloths  served  the  double  purpose  of 
altar-cloths  and  napkins,  covering  both  altar  and  the 
elements  consecrated  thereon.  See  Marttgny,  Did.  des 
Antiquites  Chretietmes,  p.  427  sq. 

Naples,  an  Italian  province,  deserves  treatment 
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here  as  it  was  formerly  an  independent  kingdom  which, 
together  with  Sicily,  constituted  the  territory  known  as 
the  Two  Sicilies,  and,  occupying  the  south  end  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  consisted  of  the  continental  territory 
of  Naples  and  the  insular  dependency  of  Sicily.  Ex- 
tending over  an  area  of  412  square  miles,  it  contained, 
in  1872,  a  population  of  907,752  souls.  The  article 
Italy  has  already  pointed  out  the  part  which  this 
province  has  played  in  the  history  of  the  booted  land, 
yet  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  add  here  a  few  sup- 
plementary notes,  to  afford  our  readers  a  better  resume 
of  the  historical  data  of  Naples. 

In  ancient  times  this  territory  was  divided  into  nu- 
merous petty  states  independent  of  each  other,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  of  various  races.  Many  of  the  ancient 
Italian  states  arose  from  Greek  colonies  Wsnch  had 
been  founded  previous  to  the  7th  century  B.C  The 
ancient  historical  importance  of  Naples  is  attested  by 
the  splendor  of  its  cities  and  the  warlike  renown  of  its 
population.  On  its  conquest  by  the  Romans,  the  great 
Neapolitan  cities  severally  adopted  the  municipal,  fed- 
erative, or  colonist  form  of  government,  and  gradually 
assimilated  their  laws  and  customs  to  those  of  their 
conquerors.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire 
Naples  was  seized  by  Odoacer,  but  soon  afterwards 
(A.D.  490)  it  was  subjected  by  the  Goths,  and  in  the 
following  century  by  the  Lombards,  who  established  in 
it  various  independent  duchies,  as  Benevento,  Spoleto, 
Salerno,  Capua,  etc.  Most  of  these  were  overthrown 
by  invading  bands  of  Arabs,  Saracens,  and  Byzantines. 
While  the  last  were  yet  in  power,  Sergius  (A.D.  875), 
then  duke  of  Naples,  is  accounted  to  have  been  in  secret 
and  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Saracens,  and  after 
direct  interference  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  a  church- 
man secured  for  a  time  control  of  the  country.  He,  how- 
ever, fell  into  the  same  unhallowed  policy  as  Sergius, 
and  gave  the  papacy  much  trouble.  Finally,  the  whole 
country  was  subdued  by  the  Normans  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury. They  subsequently  erected  Naples  and  Sicily 
into  a  kingdom,  and  established  a  new  political,  ecclesi- 
astical, and  military  system.  To  the  Norman  dynasty 
succeeded  that  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  whose  rule  was 
marked  by  an  immense  intellectual  and  social  advance- 
ment of  the  people;  but  the  vindictive  enmity  with 
which  the  papal  see  regarded  this  dynasty,  provoked 
by  the  independent  policy  pursued  here  by  Frederick  II 
(see  Lea,  Studies  in  Ch.  Hist.  p.  399, 192),' led  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Naples  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  heroic  resistance  of  king  Manfred,  at  the 
battle  of  Benevento  (1266)  annihilated  the  power  of 
the  Hohenstaufen.  The  ascendency  of  Charles  of  An- 
jou  was  further  effectually  secured  by  the  treacherous 
defeat  and  decapitation  (1268)  of  Konradin,  the  last 
male  heir  to  the  throne.  By  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (q.v.) 
the  island  of  Sicily  was,  however,  wrested  in  1282  from 
his  grasp,  and  became  an  appanage  of  the  Spanish  crown. 
The  predominance  of  the  Neapolitan  Guelph,  or  papal 
party,  during  the  glorious  reign  of  Robert  I ;  the  de- 
praved licentiousness  of  his  heiress  and  granddaughter, 
Joanna;  the  fearful  ravages  committed  by  predatory 
bands  of  German  mercenaries  and  by  the  plague ;  the 
futile  attempts  of  the  Anjou  sovereigns  to  recover  Sicily ; 
and  the  envenomed  feuds  of  rival  claimants  to  the  throne, 
are  the  leading  features  of  the  history  of  Naples  during 
the  rule  of  this  dynasty,  which  expired  with  the  profli- 
gate Joanna  II  in  1435,  and  was  followed  by  that  of 
Aragon,  which  had  ruled  Sicily  from  the  time  of  the 
Sicilian  Vespers.  During  the  tenure  of  the  Aragon 
race,  various  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by  the 
house  of  Anjou  to  recover  their  lost  sovereignty;  and 
the  country,  especially  near  the  coast,  was  repeatedly 
ravaged  by  the  Turks  (1480).  In  fact,  after  the  death 
of  Alfonso,  the  first  ruler  of  the  Aragon  dynasty,  the 
country  groaned  under  a  load  of  misery.  Wars,  defen- 
sive and  offensive,  were  incessant ;  the  country  was  im- 
poverished ;  and  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  to  remedy 
the  condition  of  affairs  was  productive  of  the  most  lam- 


entable results,  both  to  the  conspirators  themselves  and 
to  the  other  influential  Neapolitan  families.  In  1495 
Charles  Vllf  of  France  invaded  Naples,  and  though  he 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  in  the  same  year,  his  succes- 
sor, Louis  XII,  with  the  treacherous  assistance  of  Ferdi- 
nand (the  Catholic)  of  Spain,  succeeded  in  conquering  the 
country  in  1501.  Two  years  afterwards  the  Spaniards 
under  Gonzalvo  di  Cordova  drove  out  the  French,  and 
the  country  from  this  time  became  a  province  of  Spain. 
Sicily  had  previously  (1479)  been  annexed  to  the  same 
kingdom.  During  the  two  centuries  of  Spanish  rule  in 
Naples,  the  parliaments  which  had  existed  from  the 
time  of  the  Normans  fell  into  desuetude,  the  exercise  of 
supreme  authority  devolved  on  viceroys;  and  to  their 
ignorance,  rapacity,  and  oppressive  administration  may ' 
safely  be  ascribed  the  unexampled  misery  and  abase- 
ment of  this  period.  But  not  only  in  secular  affairs  did 
the  Spanish  rule  prove  baneful  to  this  Italian  territory. 
Protestantism  had  early  gained  a  footing  here,  and  the 
Spaniards  therefore  worked  zealously  to  introduce  the 
Inquisition.  The  repugnance  of  the  people  caused  it  to 
be  delayed  for  some  time ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  1564 
the  institution  was  finally  and  firmly  established  there, 
and  its  victims  soon  increased  (see  Giannone,  Hirtoirc 
Civile  de  Naples,  bk.  xxxii,  ch.  v,  §  11).  The  severe 
persecutions  which  now  threatened  all  who  were  not 
loyal  to  Rome  caused  many  to  quit  their  native  country, 
and  thus  the  misery  of  this  unfortunate  land  was  only 
intensified  (see  Baird,  Protestantism  in  Italy,  p.  87, 88 ; 
Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  i,  161  sq.).  In  1G47  the 
Neapolitans  rebelled  and  renounced  their  Spanish  al- 
legiance, but  the  Spaniards  succeeded  in  quelling  the 
rebellion.  At  the  opening  of  last  century  Naples  fell  to 
Austria,  and  Sicily  was  secured  by  Savoy.  In  1720, 
however,  both  Sicilies  were  reunited  under  the  Austrian 
rule,  and  in  1735  were  given  to  Don  Carlos,  third  son 
of  Philip  V  of  Spain,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Charles 
I,  and  founded  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  His  reign  was 
marked  by  equity  and  moderation ;  great  reforms  were 
effected  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  science 
and  literature  were  encouraged,  and  splendid  works  of 
public  utility  were  erected  throughout  the  kingdom. 
It  was  during  his  reign  that  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
were  discovered.  His  successor,  Ferdinand  IT,  follow- 
ed in  the  course  of  legislative  reform ;  but  on  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  French  Republic  (1789)  his  states  were 
invaded  by  a  French  army,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
was  erected  into  the  Parthenopean  Republic  (1799). 
Ferdinand  retired  with  his  court  to  Sicily,  and  for  a 
brief  period  enjoyed  the  restoration  of  his  sovereign 
rights  in  Naples;  but  a  second  invasion  by  Napoleon 
(1806)  ended  in  the  proclamation  of  his  brother,  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  as  king  of  Naples;  and  on  this  latter  assum- 
ing the  Spanish  crown,  in  1808,  that  of  Naples  wm 
awarded  to  Joachim  Murat,  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon. 
After  the  defeat  and  execution  of  Murat  in  1815,  the 
Bourbon  monarch,  Ferdinand  IV,  was  restored.  The 
liberal  insurrectionary  movements  in  Naples  in  1821 
and  1830  were  the  forerunners  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848;  and  in  each  case  the  party  of  progress  was  com- 
bated by  the  respective  kings  with  ruthless  severity 
and  perfidious  concessions,  to  be  cancelled  and  avenged 
with  sanguinary  fury  when  the  disarmed  and  credulous 
patriots  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereigns.  In  1859 
the  efforts  of  Garibaldi  brought  about  the  Italian  war, 
which  finally  resulted  in  freeing  all  Italian  territory  from 
foreign  rule,  and  thus  Naples  was  incorporated  as  part 
of  the  newly-established  Italian  kingdom.  See  Italy. 
The  city  of  Naples  is  noted  as  the  place  in  which  the 
liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  (q.  v.)  takes 
place. 

Napoleon,  Giacoppo,  a  Roman  prelate  of  great 
note,  was  the  descendant  of  the  distinguished  Roman 
house  of  the  Orsini,  and  flourished  after  the  opening  of 
the  14th  century.  He  was  the  head  and  representative  of 
the  Italian  cardinals  at  the  time  of  the  decease  of  pope 
Clement  V  in  1314,  whom  he  had  greatly  disliked  and 
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bitterly  opposed  in  all  his  measures,  and  exerted  himself 
in  the  elevation  of  James  of  Cahors  as  pope  John  XXII. 
Cardinal  Napoleon  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  Romans, 
and  therefore  enjoyed  much  influence  at  the  papal  court. 
He  was  the  cardinal  of  St.  Peter's,  and  known  general- 
ly only  as  such.  Upon  the  decease  of  pope  Gregory  XI 
in  1376,  the  papal  conclave  had  great  difficulty  in  choos- 
ing a  successor.  The  cardinal  of  St,  Peters  aspired  to 
the  pontificate,  and  the  Romans  anxiously  looked  for 
his  elevation ;  but  the  conclave  considered  him  too  old, 
and  the  archbishop  of  Bari  was  elevated  as  pope  Urban 
VI.  During  the  insurrection  consequent  upon  the  elec- 
tion of  pope  Innocent  VII,  the  cardinal  was  killed  in 
1404.  See  Milmon,  Hist.  Lat.  Christianity,  vii,  16, 477, 
478. 

Napoli  (or  Xauplia  or  Nabulus),  a  city  of  Palestine, 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Siiechem  (now  Nablus), 
and  situated  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  is 
noted  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  seat  or  a  Church 
council  held  there  in  1120,  which  was  convoked  by  the 
patriarch  Guermondus  and  king  Baldwin,  and  was  at- 
tended by  ten  prelates  and  several  distinguished  secular 
princes.  The  canons  published  by  this  council  are  lost. 
Its  object  was  reform  in  the  Church.  See  Labbe,  Con- 
ci£x,884. 

Napoli,  Cesare  dt,  a  Sicilian  painter,  flourished 
at  Messina  about  1583.  According  to  Hackert,  he  stud- 
ied in  the  academy  of  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  at  Mes- 
sina, and  was  one  of  his  most  distinguished  disciples. 
He  was  a  perfect  imitator  of  his  master's  style,  and 
executed  some  excellent  works  for  the  churches.  See 
Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  608. 

Narada.    See  Nareda. 

Naraka,  the  hell  of  the  Hindus,  according  to  Manu 
(q.v.),  is  divided  into  twenty-one  cells  or  apartments, 
each  of  them  10,000  yojanas  in  length,  breadth,  and 
height.  The  walls  are  said  to  be  nine  yojanas  in  thick- 
ness, and  of  so  dazzling  a  brightness  that  they  burst 
the  eves  of  those  who  look  at  them,  even  from  the  dis- 
tance  of  100  yojanas.  Each  hell  is  so  enclosed  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  escape  from  it.  Manu,  the  celebrat- 
ed Hindu  Moses,  gives  a  general  description,  dwelling 
with  considerable  detail  on  the  tortures  which  await  the 
impious  in  the  other  world.  "  They  will  be  mangled  (in 
these  hells)  by  ravens  and  owls ;  they  will  swallow  cakes 
boiling  hot,  walk  over  burning  sands,"  etc  The  Pura- 
nas,  of  course,  also  furnish  an  account  of  Naraka,  and 
they  are  indeed  far  more  systematic.  The  Vishnu- 
Purana,  for  instance,  not  only  names  twenty-eight  such 
hells,  but  distinctly  assigns  each  of  them  to  a  particular 
class  of  sinners.  Thus  a  man  who  bears  false  witness, 
or  utters  a  falsehood,  is  condemned  to  the  hell  Raurava 
(i.c  fearful) ;  one  who  causes  abortion,  plunders  a  town, 
kills  a  cow,  or  strangles  a  man,  goes  to  the  hell  Rodha 
(i.  c.  obstruction) ;  the  murderer  of  a  Brahmin,  stealer 
of  gold,  or  drinker  of  wine,  goes  to  the  hell  Sukara  (i.e. 
swine);  and  so  on.  Besides  these  twenty-eight  hells, 
however,  which  the  Purana  names,  we  are  told  of  "  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  others  in  which  sinners  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  crimes."    See  Hinduism. 

Narasingha  (a  Sanscrit  word  from  nara,  "a man," 
and  singha,  "  a  lion,"  i.  e.  the  man-lion)  is  the  name,  in 
Hindu  mythology,  of  the  fourth  avatar  of  Vishnu.  It 
is  related  that  Hiranyakasipu,  by  his  penances  and 
sacrifices  in  honor  of  Brahma,  had  obtained  as  a  boon 
from  that  deity  that  he  should  possess  universal  mon- 
archy, and  be  wholly  exempt  from  death  or  injury  from 
ever}'  god,  man,  or  creature  in  existence.  Having  now 
nothing  to  fear,  his  arrogance  and  impiety  became  in- 
sufferable. He  had,  however,  a  son  of  a  wholly  differ- 
ent character,  and  remarkable  for  his  piety  and  virtue. 
The  son,  reproving  his  father's  wickedness,  once  said  to 
him  that  the  Deity  was  present  everywhere.  "  Is  he 
in  that  pillar?"  said  the  angry  tyrant.  "  Yes,"  replied 
the  son.  Thereupon  Hiranyakasipu,  in  contempt,  struck 
the  pillar  with  his  sword,  when  the  stony  mass  fell  asun- 


der, and  a  being,  half  man  and  half  lion,  issuing  from  its 
centre,  tore  to  pieces  the  impious  wretch  who  had  thus 
insulted  and  defied  the  divine  Power.  See  Moor,  Hindu 
Pantheon,  p.  17, 120 ;  Coleman,  Hindu  Mythology,  p.  18  sq. 

Narayana  is  a  Sanscrit  word  of  somewhat  uncer- 
tain etymology,  commonly  supposed  to  signify  moving 
upon  the  waters,  and  applied  in  the  Hindu  mythology 
to  the  universal  divine  Spirit,  which  existed  before  all 
worlds  (comp.  Gen.  i,  2).  In  this  sense  Narayana  may 
be  regarded  as  another  name  for  Brahm  (q.  v.),  but  it  is 
also  frequently  used  as  one  of  the  many  appellations  of 
Vishnu.     See  Moor,  Hindu  Pantheon,  p.  102. 

Narayani  is  the  consort  (or  sahtt)  of  Narayana, 
considered  as  Vishnu,  and  hence  a  name  of  Lakshmi 
(q.  v.). 

Narbonne,  Councils  of  (Concilium  Narbontnse), 
were  held  from  the  5th  to  the  opening  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Several  of  these  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  France,  and  have  made  the  name 
of  this  old  city  famous.  Narbonne  is  situated  in  South- 
ern France,  fifty-five  miles  from  Montpellier,  and  was 
called  by  the  Romans  Karbo  Martius.  Being  only  eight 
miles  from  the  sea,  the  place  was  an  important  commer- 
cial centre.  It  was  the  second  settlement  founded  in 
South  Gallia  by  the  Romans,  and  was  considered  by 
them  an  important  acquisition,  both  for  its  strength 
and  as  the  key  to  the  road  into  Spain.  Under  Tiberius 
it  flourished  greatly ;  the  arts  and  sciences  being  culti- 
vated with  success,  and  its  schools  rivalling  for  a  long 
time  those  of  Rome.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Narbonne  was  known  to  the  Greeks  500  B.C.  About 
A.D.  309  it  became  the  capital  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
and  contained  among  other  buildings  a  capitol,  theatre, 
forum,  aqueducts,  triumphal  arches,  etc  It  was  taken 
in  719  by  the  Saracens,  who  planted  there  a  Moslem  col- 
ony, and  destroyed  the  churches.  In  859  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Northmen.  During  the  1 1th  and  12th 
centuries  it  was  a  flourishing  manufacturing  city,  but 
subsequently  it  fell  into  comparative  decay,  and  is  now 
entirely  destitute  of  any  monument  of  its  former  splen- 
dor. The  first  council  was  held  there  in  589,  Migetius, 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  presiding,  and  eight  Gsllican 
bishops  attending.  Its  only  important  action  was  the 
confirmation  of  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Toledo  (589). 
The  second  and  third  council,  held  there  in  791  and 
1054  respectively,  are  of.  no  special  import.  The 
fourth,  however,  was  of  great  consequence,  inasmuch 
as  enactments  were  made  against  the  spread  of  the 
Reformation,  then  beginning  to  extend  on  the  Conti- 
nent. This  council  was  held  in  1227,  Peter,  arch- 
bishop of  Narbonne,  presiding;  twenty  canons  were 
published.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  relate  to  ex- 
communicated persons  and  to  the  Jews :  the  latter,  in 
canon  3,  are  directed  to  carry  upon  the  bosom  the  figure 
of  a  wheel  to  distinguish  them,  and  are  forbidden  to  work 
on  Sundays  and  festivals.  Canon  4  orders  them  to  pay 
yearly  at  Easter  a  certain  sum  for  each  family,  as  an 
offering  to  the  parish  church.  Canons  13,  14, 15,  and 
16  are  directed  against  heretics,  and  charge  the  bish- 
ops to  station  in  every  parish  spies  to  make  inquiry 
into  heresies  and  notorious  crimes,  and  to  give  in  their 
report  to  them.  Count  Raymond,  the  count  tie  Foix, 
the  viscount  Besiers,  the  people  of  Toulouse,  and  all 
heretics  and  their  abettors,  were  publicly  excommuni- 
cated, and  their  persons  and  property  given  up  to  the 
attacks  of  the  first  aggressor  (Labbe,  Cone,  xi,  304). 
The  fifth  council  was  held  in  1235,  and  there  the  arch- 
bishops of  Narbonne,  Aries,  and  Aix,  assisted  by  several 
other  prelates,  by  the  pope's  command,  drew  up  a  grand 
rule  concerning  the  penances,  etc,  which  the  preaching 
friars  (lately  appointed  inquisitors  in  those  parts)  should 
impose  upon  heretics,  i.  e.  upon  those  whom  they  had 
exempted  from  prison  on  account  of  prompt  surrender 
within  the  'specified  time  of  grace,  and  voluntary  infor- 
mation against  themselves  and  others.  They  were  di- 
rected to  come  to  church  every  Sunday,  bearing  the 
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cross,  and  to  present  themselves  to  the  curate  between 
the  singing  of  the  epistle  and  the  gospel,  holding  in  their 
hands  the  rod  with  which  to  receive  chastisement;  to  do 
the  same  at  all  processions;  to  be  present  every  Sunday 
at  mass,  vespers,  and  sermons;  to  carry  arms  at  their  own 
expense  in  defence  of  the  faith  and  of  the  Church  against 
the  Saracens,  etc,  Those  heretics  who  bad  not  so  sur- 
rendered themselves,  or  who  in  any  other  way  had  ren- 
dered themselves  unworthy  of  indulgence,  but  who  nev- 
ertheless submitted  to  the  Church,  were  ordered  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life;  but  as  their  number  was  so  great 
that  it  was  impossible  to  build  prisons  sufficient  to  con- 
tain them,  the  preaching  friars  were  permitted  to  defer 
their  imprisonment  until  they  had  received  the  pope's 
instructions.  As  for  those  who  refused  obedience,  who 
would  neither  enter  the  prison  nor  remain  there,  they 
were  abandoned  to  the  secular  arm  without  further  hear- 
ing, as  were  also  the  relapsed.  The  rest  of  these  twenty- 
nine  canons  are  conceived  in  the  same  cruel  spirit — a 
spirit  very  contrary  to  that  of  the  Church  and  of  the  early 
councils,  and  equally  wanting  in  wisdom,  mildness,  and 
charity  (Fleury,  Hist.  Ecclesiastique ;  Labbe,  Cone,  xi, 
487).  A  sixth  council,  held  April  15, 1374,  Peter,  arch- 
bishop of  Narbonne,  presiding,  promulgated  twenty- 
eight  canons,  aimed  at  the  suppression  of  provincial 
councils  and  the  preaching  of  laymen  or  excommuni- 
cated priests,  encouraging  heresy  hunting,  forbidding 
burial  to  the  excommunicated,  and  granting  an  indul- 
gence to  those  who  pray  for  the  pope  (Labbe*,  Cone. 
[ App.  ]  xi,  2493).  A  seventh  council,  held  in  1 551 ,  Alex. 
Zerbinet,  vicar-general  of  the  cardinal-archbishop  of 
Narbonne,  presiding,  promulgated  sixty-six  canons,  of 
which  the  first  contains  a  confession  of  faith,  made  nec- 
essary by  the  spread  of  liberalism  and  the  Reformation, 
and  the  second  to  the  ninth  relate  to  the  qualifications 
of  candidates  for  orders;  the  tenth  forbids  ordination  of 
the  diseased,  maimed,  or  stutterers ;  the  thirteenth  to  the 
twenty-fourth  relate  to  the  life,  habits,  etc.,  of  the  cler- 
gy, and  betray  a  great  decline  of  Christianity  in  the 
priesthood,  as  there  were  canons  passed  against  their 
frequenting  of  taverns,  gambling,  etc. ;  the  fifty-second 
directs  medical  men  to  exhort  their  patients  to  confess 
to  their  priests  (Labbe,  Cone,  xv,  5).  An  eighth  coun- 
cil, held  in  1607,  archbishop  Louis  de  Yervins  of  Nar- 
bonne presiding,  and  seven  other  bishops  attending, 
published  forty-nine  canons  of  faith  and  discipline,  sim- 
ilar to  those  enacted  in  most  of  the  svnods  held  after  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  most  important  is  the  second 
canon,  which  forbids  any  person  to  possess  or  read  the 
Scriptures  in  the  French  version  without  the  bishop's 
consent  in  writing.  The  thirty-ninth  canon  forbids 
dancing,  and  eating  and  buying  and  selling  in  churches ; 
also  forbids  dogs  in  churches;  orders  cleanliness,  etc. 
(Labbe',  Cone,  xv,  1578).  See  also  Wessenberg,  Gesch. 
der  Kirchenvtrsammlungen,  ii,  59 ;  Hefele,  ConcUien  Gt- 
schichte  (see  Index  in  vol.  v) ;  London,  Manual  of  Coun- 
cil*, s.  v. 

Narbonni,  Moses  (also  called  Mestre  Vidal),  a 
Jewish  writer  of  note,  was  born  abont  1300.  His  fa- 
ther, Joshua  of  Narbonne,  was  a  resident  of  Perpignan, 
and  being  deeply  interested  in  the  Jewish,  i.  e.  Mairao- 
nidistic  philosophy,  instructed  his  son  in  that  branch 
of  science.  Vidal  cultivated  also  metaphysics,  and 
admired  likewise  Averroes  or  Avicebron  (q.  v.),  whose 
works  he  especially  commented  upon.  His  knowledge 
he  enlarged  by  travelling  from  1345  to  1362.  He  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  place  when  the  populace  massa- 
cred the  Jews  at  the  time  that  the  "  black  death"  was 
ravaging  all  Europe,  and  he  not  only  lost  all  his  prop- 
erty, but  also,  what  was  more  painful  to  him,  all  his 
books.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  fin- 
ishing his  great  work  at  Soria — a  commentary  on  Mai- 
monidetfs  More  Nebuchimyt^.l)  PPnia  Ifiob  *nxn 
(lately  edited  by  Goldenthal  [Vienna,  1862}),  which  he 
commenced  at  Toledo  in  1855,  and  which  has  been  ren- 
dered into  Latin  by  R.  Solomon  bar-Maimon,  and  pub- 


lished by  Is.  Euchel  (Berlin,  1791*  Wien,  1818:  SoJr 
bach,  1828,  etc.).  Vidal  also  translated  into  Hebrew 
from  the  Arabic  of  Algazali :  1,  on  the  Unity  of  .God : — 
2,  on  Divine  Providence : — 3,  on  the  Utility  of  Logic 
He  died  in  1362.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Judaica,  iii,  17; 
Grats,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vii,  852,  853  (Leipric,  1873); 
Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Hebr.  Literal,  p.  261 ;  De  Rossi, 
Dizionario  (Germ.  transL),  p.  242  sq.;  Lindo,  Hist,  of 
the  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  159 ;  Finn,  Sephardim,  p.  394 ;  Jost, 
Gesch.  d.  Juaenth.  «.  s.  Sehten,  iii,  84 ;  Munk,  Melanges, 
p.  592  eq. ;  and  Pkilosophie  des  Jvjfs  (Germ.  transi.  by 
B.  Beer),  p.  83  sq.,  118  eq.;  Zuns,  Additamenta  mat 
Leipzigtr  Katalog  d.  Ifebr.  cod.  p.  826  sq.     (B.  P.) 

Narcis'sus  (Gr.  Naoruwoc,  a  well-known  flower, 
corap.  vapttj),  a  Roman,  among  whose  kinsmen  (so  Aath. 
Vers,  in  marg.  renders  rotV  «*  tqv  Napr/rootr,  text  has 
"  household")  or  friends  were  Christians,  whom  Paul 
salutes  (Rom.  xvi,  11).  A.D.  55.  Neander  (Pflam*  i, 
384)  supposes  him  to  be  the  same  with  Narcissus,  freed- 
man  and  private  secretary  of  the  emperor  Claudius 
(Pliny  //.  Ar.  xxxiii,  47;  Sueton.  Claud.  88),  who  ex- 
ercised unbounded  influence  over  that  emperor,  but  was 
put  to  death  on  the  accession  of  Nero,  A.D.  54  (Taci- 
tus, A  final  xiii,  1,  57,  65;  Dio  Cass,  be,  34).  But 
this  is  inconsistent  with  the  probable  date  of  the  Epistle. 
"  Dio  Cassius  (lxiv,  3)  mentions  another  Narcissus,  who 
probably  was  living  in  Rome  at  that  time ;  he  attained 
to  some  notoriety  as  an  associate  of  Nero,  and  was  put  to 
an  ignominious  death  with  Helius,  Patrobius,  Locusts, 
and  others,  on  the  accession  of  Galba,  A.D.  68.  His 
name,  however  (see  Reimar's  note,  ad  loc),  was  at  that 
time  too  common  in  Rome  to  give  any  probability  to 
the  guess  that  he  was  the  Narcissus  mentioned  by  St. 
Paid.  A  late  and  improbable  tradition  (Pseodo-Hip- 
polytus)  makes  Narcissus  one  of  the  seventy  disciples, 
and  bishop  of  Athens"  (Smith). 

Narcissus,  St.,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  born  about 
the  year  98.  One  of  the  most  worthy  priests  belonging 
to  the  clergy  of  Jerusalem,  he  was  over  eighty  years  old 
when  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Dolichianus,  twenty- 
ninth  bishop  from  the  apostles.  Notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age,  he  governed  his  Church  with  the  zeal  and 
vigor  of  youth.  He  presided  in  197  at  the  Council  of 
Cosarea,  in  Palestine,  where  it  was  decided  that  the 
Passover  should  be  celebrated  on  Sunday.  Three  evil- 
disposed  Christians  accused  him  of  an  atrocious  crime, 
and  sustained  their  false  slanders  by  oaths.  Although 
the  Church  placed  no  faith  in  their  affirmations,  Nar- 
cissus profited  by  this  circumstance  to  follow  a  long- 
cherished  desire  to  live  in  the  desert.  He  left  Jeru- 
salem about  199,  and  no  one  could  discover  the  place 
of  his  retreat.  Divine  justice,  the  story  goes,  soon 
overtook  his  persecutors :  the  first  died  with  his  fam- 
ily by  the  burning  of  his  house ;  leprosy  attacked  the 
second,  and  the  third  became  blind.  Feeling  himself 
called  of  God  to  resume  the  care  of  his  Church,  Narcis- 
sus left  his  solitude  in  207 ;  and  on  arriving  at  Jerusa- 
lem he  found  his  see  occupied  by  another  bishop,  named 
Gordius,  who  had  been  elected  during  his  absence. 
Both  governed  this  diocese,  it  is  said,  until  the  death  of 
Gordius  again  left  Narcissus  sole  possessor  of  the  see. 
Extreme  age  having  at  last  rendered  him  unfit  for 
episcopal  duties,  he  took  as  coadjutor  Alexander,  bish- 
op of  Flaviade,  who  about  212,  with  the  approval  of 
the  clergy  and  of  the  people,  consented  to  take  charge 
of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  This  is  the  first  example 
of  a  bishop  being  transferred  from  one  see  to  another, 
and  given  as  coadjutor  to  a  living  bishop,  although  it  is 
true  Alexander  was  rather  the  successor  of  Narcissus, 
who  had  simply  the  honor  of  the  episcopate.  He  is  uni- 
versally spoken  of  as  a  man  of  austere  piety,  verging  on 
asceticism.  A  great  number  of  miracles  are  attributed 
to  St.  Narcissus.  He  died  in  the  year  216,  Oct.  29, 
which  day  is  kept  in  his  memory  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics. See  Butler,  I  Area  of  the  Saints,  iv,  809^811; 
Jerome,  De  viris  Jttustribus,  c  78;  Eusebins,  HisL 
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Ecdes.  vi,  x ;  Pressense*,  Hist,  of  the  Martyrs  and  Apol- 
ogists, p.  263, 264  ;•  Burton,  Eccles.  Hist.  p.  449,  464,  479, 
430.     (J.H.W.) 

Nard.    See  Spikenard. 

Nardi,  Anoklo,  an  Italian  painter  of  religious  sub- 
jects, who,  according  to  Palomino,  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Spain,  flourished  about  1645.  He 
studied  under  Paolo  Veronese,  and  imitated  the  style  of 
that  master  in  all  bis  works.  It  is  probable  that  Nardi 
attained  a  good  degree  of  excellence,  as  Philip  IV  ap- 
pointed him  painter  to  the  court.  There  are  a  number 
of  his  pictures  in  the  churches  at  Madrid,  among  which 
the  most  esteemed  are  the  A  nnunciation,  of  the  Society 
of  S.  Justo ;  the  Nativity  and  Conception  in  the  church 
of  the  Franciscans ;  the  Guardian  A  ttgel, jnd  St.  Michael 
the  A  rchangel,  in  the  church  of  the  Barefooted  Carmel- 
ites. Nardi  died  at  Madrid  in  1660.  See  Spooner, 
Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  608. 

Nardin,  Jkan  Frkderic,  an  eminent  French  Prot- 
estant divine,  was  born  at  Montb&iard  in  1687.  He 
weut  to  Germany  after  having  acquired  a  thorough 
classical  knowledge,  and  studied  theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tubingen.  He  then  became  successively  pas- 
tor at  Hericourt  in  1714  and  at  Blamont  in  1718.  He 
died  in  1728.  In  the  unity  of  a  discourse  his  sermons 
are  models  of  composition ;  the  arrangement  is  natural, 
the  language  pleasing,  the  thoughts  original  and  instruc- 
tive. A  collection  of  his  sermons  was  published  under 
the  title  Le  preJicateur  icangilique,  ou  Sermons  (4th 
c(L  Paris,  1821, 4  vols.  8vo).  See  Cyclop,  Bibliograph.  ii, 
2153;  lloefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Naxoda  (or  Narada)  is  the  name  of  a  Hindu  di- 
vinity, a  son  of  Brahma  and  Suraswati.  He  was  re- 
garded as  the  messenger  of  the  gods  and  the  inventor 
of  the  vino,  or  Hindu  lute.  He  is  described  not  only 
as  a  wise  legislator,  but  also  as  an  astronomer,  a  musi- 
cian, and  a  distinguished  warrior.  His  name  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  Hindu  mythology  See  Coleman, 
Hindu  Myt/iology,  p.  7. 

Nareg  (or  Naregatsi),  Gkkgory,  an  Armenian 
ascetic  writer,  was  born  in  951.  He  was  placed  while 
young  in  the  convent  of  Nareg,  of  which  one  of  his  rel- 
atives was  the  abbot,  and  remained  there  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  Feb.  27,  1003.  Gregory  is  now  well 
I  known  by  the  name  of  the  place  where  he  flourished 
and  distinguished  himself.  He  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  a  saint  among  his  countrymen.  He  left  a  Collec- 
tion of  pieces  on  mystical  theology,  which  is  often  too 
obscure  through  sublimity  of  style  (the  Ifcst  editions 
are  those  of  Constantinople,  1774, 12mo,  and  Venice,  1789, 
12mo) : — Homilies: — Hymns:— and  a  Commentary  on  the 
Canticles.     See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genirak,  s.  v. 

Nares,  Edmund,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  of 
note,  was  born  of  noble  and  distinguished  parentage  at 
London  in  1762,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  where  he  continued  till  the  year  1779,  and  then 
removed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  under  the  tuition  of 
Dr.  Randolph,  afterwards  bishop  of  London.  After  tak- 
ing his  bachelor's  degree,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Mer- 
ton  College  in  1788,  but  did  not  take  his  master's  degree 
till  the  year  following.  In  1792  he  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  was  soon  afterwards  presented  to  the  cure  of 
St,  Peter's  in  the  East  by  the  college  of  which  be  was 
a  member,  and  there  he  officiated  for  some  years  with 
great  and  deserved  popularity.  He  vacated  his  fellow- 
ship in  1797,  on  his  marriage,  and  soon  after  was  pre- 
sented with  the  rectory  of  Biddenden.  In  1814  he  was 
given  the  professorship  of  modern  history  at  Oxford,  on 
which  occasion  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D.  He  flourished 
in  this  position  until  after  1816.  He  died  at  Bidden- 
den, Kent,  Aug.  20,  1841.  His  publications  are,  An 
Attempt  to  show  how  far  the  Philosophical  Notion  of  a 
Plurality  of  Worlds  is  consistent  with  the  Language  of 
Scripture  (1802,  8vo) : — Sermons  composed  for  Country 
Congregations  (1803,  8vo) :— A  View  of  the  Evidences  of 
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Christianity  at  the  Close  of  the  pretended  Age  of  Rea- 
son (in  eight  sermons  preached  as  Bampton  Lectures, 
1805,  8vo) : — A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Primary  Visita- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Ashford  (1806, 
4to)  .—A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  F.  Stone,  M.A^  in  Reply  to 
his  Visitation  Sermon  (preached  at  Danbury,  in  Essex, 
1807, 8vo)  -.—  The  Duty  and  Expediency  of  Translating 
the  Scriptures  into  the  Current  Languages  of  the  East  (a 
sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  1807, 
4to):— A  Jubilee  Sermon  (preached  Oct  25,  1809, 
8vo)  '.—Remarks  on  the  Version  of  the  New  Testament 
lately  published  by  the  Unitarians  (1810,  8vo)  —Thinks 
I  to  Myself  (ISll,  12mo;  9th  ed.  1818) .  —  A  Sermon 
(preached  at  Oxford  before  the  University  on  Com- 
mencement Sunday,  and  published  at  the  request  of 
the  vice-chancellor,  18 14, 8 vo) :— Discourses  on  the  Three 
Creeds,  etc.,  with  a  copious  and  distinct  Appendix  to  each 
Set  of  Sermons  (ibid.  1819, 8  vo) :— Life  of  William  Cecil, 
Earl  of  Burghley  (ibid.  1828-31, 8  vols.  4to).  See  Dar- 
ling, Cyclop.  BMiogr.  ii,  2155;  AUibone,  Diet,  of  Brit, 
and  A  mer.  A  uthors,  a,  v. ;  Diet.  Living  A  ulhors,  s.  v. 

Nares,  James,  D.M.,  an  eminent  English  com- 
poser of  sacred  music,  was  born  at  Stanwell,  Middlesex, 
in  1715.  He  was  educated  as  a  chorister  at  King's 
Chapel,  London.  In  1734  he  was  appointed  organist  at 
York  Cathedral,  in  1756  organist  and  composer  to  king 
George  II,  and  in  the  following  year  master  of  the  chor- 
isters in  the  royal  chapel,  which  position  he  held  until 
1780.  He  died  in  1783.  He  composed  several  anthems 
and  services  for  the  royal  chapel,  and  published  Twenty 
Anthems  in  Score,  which  is  still  in  constant  use  in  the 
cathedrals  of  Great  Britain.  See  Chappell,  Hist,  of 
Music  (Lond.  1874  sq.,  4  vols.  8vo). 

Nares,  Robert,  archdeacon  of  Stafford,  a  distin- 
guished English  divine,  sou  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
in  1753,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  made  M.A.  in 
1778.  He  entered  into  holy  orders  at  once,  and  became 
successively  rector  of  Sharnford,  Leicestershire,  preacher 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  assistant  librarian  at  the  British 
Museum.  Appointed  archdeacon  of  Stafford  in  1799,  he 
became  also  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  rector  of  St  Mary's, 
Reading,  canon  of  Lichfield,  and  rector  of  All-Hallows, 
London  Wall.  Dr.  Nares  was  editor  of  the  first  se- 
ries of  the  British  Critic,  a  High-Church  literary  review. 
He  died  in  1829.  Among  his  works  we  notice,  Dis- 
courses preached  before  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
(Lond.  1794,  8vo) : — A  connected  and  chronological  View 
of  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Christian  Church  (in 
twelve  sermons,  preached  1800  to  1804  at  the  Lecture 
founded  by  the  Right  Rev.  W.  Warburton,  bishop  of 
Gloucester  [Lond.  1805,  8vo]) : — Essays  and  other  occa- 
sional Compositions  (Lond.  1810,  2  vols.  8vo)  :—On  the 
Influence  of  Sectaries,  and  the  Stability  of  the  Church 
(Lond.  1813,  8vo):~  The  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists 
demonstrated  (1815) : — Sermons  on  Faith  and  other  Sub- 
jects (Lond.  1825,  8vo).  See  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibtiogr. 
ii,  2166;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Authors, 

S.V. 

Narni,  Girolamo  de,  a  celebrated  Capuchin  preach- 
er, one  of  the  most  noted  of  Italian  pulpit  orators,  flour- 
ished at  Rome  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century. 
Very  little  is  accessible  to  us  of  his  personal  history ; 
but  we  know  that  he  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters 
of  the  scheme  to  support  and  enlarge  the  Propaganda 
(q.  v.),  and  that  as  a  man  and  preacher  he  was  highly 
esteemed  among  Romanists.  "He  commanded,"  says 
Ranke,  "general  reverence  by  a  life  which  procured  for 
him  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  and  in  the  pulpit  he 
displayed  a  ftdness  of  thought,  solidity  of  expression, 
and  majesty  of  delivery  which  captivated  everybody. 
Bellarmine,  on  one  occasion,  as  he  came  from  hearing 
Narni  preach,  said  he  thought  that  one  of  St  Augus- 
tine's three  wishes  had  been  granted  to  him,  that, 
namely,  of  hearing  St  Paul  preach"  (Hist,  of  the  Pa* 
pacy  in  the  167A  and  17th  Centuries,  ii,  69, 244). 
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Narnssewicz,  Adah  Stanislaus,  an  eminent 
Polish  prelate,  noted  especially  as  a  historical  writer, 
and  surnamed  tbe  Tacitus  of  his  country,  was  bora  in 
Lithuania  in  1788.  He  entered  the  Order  of  Jesuits  in 
1748;  travelled  through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy; 
was  appointed  professor  at  Nassau,  and  became  bishop 
of  Smolensk  in  1778,  and  of  Luck  in  1790.  He  died  at 
Janowiecz,  in  Galicia,  in  1796.  His  most  important 
work  is  a  History  of  Poland  (Warsaw,  1780  sq.,  8  vols.). 

Narthex  (Gr.  vaoSn?,  signifying  a  plant  with  a 
long  stalk,  but  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  any  oblong  fig- 
ure) is  the  technical  term  used  in  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture to  designate  that  part  of  the  early  Christian 
churches  which  formed  an  outer  division,  and  may  be 
properly  termed  an  "  ante-temple,"  it  being  within  the 
church,  yet  separate  from  the  rest  by  a  railing  or  screen, 
and  being  the  part  to  which  catechumens  and  penitents 
were  admitted.    See  Church.    The  term  narthex  is 
supposed  to  have  been  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  ob- 
long shape,  in  this  respect  resembling  a  rod  or  staff  (fe- 
rula).  It  was  the  long  and  narrow  part  extending  along 
the  front  of  the  church.    Here  were  usually  three  en- 
trances: one  on  the  west  side,  another  on  the  south, 
and  another  on  the  north.    The  chief  entrance  or  great 
door  was  at  the  west,  opposite  the  altar:  it  was  called, 
after  the  corresponding  gate  in  the  Jewish  Temple,  the 
beautiful  or  royal  gate.    The  gates  and  doors  consisted 
of  two  folding  leaves.   The  doors  leading  from  this  part 
into  the  nave  were  appropriated  to  the  various  classes 
of  the  members,  and  named  accordingly,  "  the  priests' 
door,"  u  the  men's  door,"  etc    In  the  vestibule,  or  irpo- 
vaoc,,  in  the  stricter  sense,  the  catechumens  and  audi- 
entes  had  their  station.    Here  also  heretics  and  unbe- 
lievers stood.     In  the  npoirvXa,  or  portico,  funerals 
were  performed;  in  large  churches  meetings  for  ecclesi- 
astical purposes  were  held  there,  and  in  later  times  the 
water-font  was  also  placed  there,  instead  of  being,  as 
formerly,  outside  the  walls  of  the  church— in  the  exe- 
dra,  or  buildings  adjoining  the  church.    In  this  foun- 
tain persons  entering  were  accustomed  to  wash  their 
hands  and  face.    See  Font.    See  Farrar,  Eccles.  Diet. 
a>  v.;  Martigny,  Diet,  des  Antiquites,  s.  v.;  Coleman, 
Christian  Antiquities,  p.  723-25;  Bingham,  Christian 
Antiquities,  ii,  286-290;  Siegel,  ChristL  Alterthumer,  ii, 
876;  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities  ,•  Walcott,  Sacred 
Archaol.  a,  v.;  Neale,  History  of  the  Eastern  Church 
(In  trod.). 

Nary,  Cornelius,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  divine 
noted  for  his  scholarly  attainments,  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Kildare  in  1660,  and  was  educated  at  Kilken- 
ny, where  he  graduated  in  1684  and  took  holy  orders; 
he  then  went  to  Paris  to  continue  his  studies  at  the  Irish 
College  in  the  French  capital,  and  remained  there  six 
or  seven  years,  attaining  the  principalship  of  the  insti- 
tution. In  1695  he  was  honored  with  the  doctorate  in 
philosophy  by  the  University  of  Cambrai,  and  was  made 
preceptor  of  count  Antrim.  A  little  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  one  of  the  large  churches  in  Dublin,  and  he 
died  in  that  city  March  8, 1788.  Nary  wielded  an  able 
pen,  and  wrote  much  in  defence  of  his  faith  (1705, 1728, 
1780, 3  vols.).  His  other  and  more  important  works 
are,  The  New  Testament  translated,  with  Marginal  Notes 
(Lond.  1705 ;  Dublin,  1718,  8vo) :-  The  Holy  Bible,  with 
Notes  (Dublin,  1719) :— A  New  History  of  the  World 
(Dublin,  1720,  foL).  For  an  estimate  of  Nary's  Script- 
ure versions,  see  Lewis,  Hist,  of  Engl.  TransL  p.  356- 
863  (8vo  ed.). 

Nasafi,  Al,  an  Arabian  theologian  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Naksheb  or  Nasaf  in  1069.  He  was  of  the 
Hanefite  sect,  and  has  written  more  than  a  hundred 
works,  as  many  in  prose  as  in  verse,  upon  all  branches 
of  Mussulman  tradition  and  law.  He  died  at  Samar- 
cand  in  1148.  His  principal  works  are  al-Afandhuma, 
a  work  in  verse  upon  all  disputed  points  among  the  dif- 
ferent Mussulman  sects.  It  exists  in  manuscript  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris,  No.  1885,  and  in  the  Bodleian 


Library  at  Oxford,  No.  1 243.  The  Mandhuma  has  been 
commented  upon,  in  1275,  by  Mahmud  ben-Daud,  sur- 
named  Allulul  al-Bokhari  Alfulhanji.  This  commen- 
tary is  likewise  found  in  manuscript  in  the  Royal  library 
at  Paris,  No.  1387.  Another  is  in  the  library  at  Leyden, 
in  manuscript,  No.  859.  Nasafi  afterwards  wrote  Aha- 
Id,  a  brief  treatise  on  Moslem  doctrine  (manuscript,  No. 
407,  in  the  Royal  Library,  Paris).  There  is  a  commen- 
tary of  the  AhaXd  by  Saadeddin  Masud  ben-Omar  al- 
Taftazani,  which  has  in  its  turn  been  commented  upon 
by  Turkish  mullahs.  We  have,  lastly,  from  Nasafi  a 
moral  poem  in  stanzas  of  five  distichs,  treating  of  the 
vanity  of  this  life.  The  verses  of  each  stanza  turn  upon 
the  same  rhyme,  and  this  runs  successively  through  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  This  poem  is  found  in  man- 
uscript in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  No.  1418. 

Nasafi,  Aiihadeddin  (or  Ahuadeddin),  Al, 
an  Arabian  doctor,  who  flourished  at  Shiraz  towards  the 
close  of  the  13th  century.  The  particulars  of  his  life 
are  not  known.  He  wrote  a  curious  poem,  in  seventy- 
six  verses,  upon  the  principal  dogmas  of  the  Sunnitea, 
or  orthodox  Mussulmans,  under  the  title  Kelamat  nee- 
maha  al-Shineh.  This  poem  was  published,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  by  J.  Uri,  under  the  title  Carmen 
Arabicum,  vtl  verba  doctoris  al  Nasafi  de  religionis  sun- 
niticce  principiis  numero  vincta  (Oxford,  1770, 4to). 

Nasafi,  Hafededdin  Abul-Baracat  Abdal- 
lah,  Al,  an  Arabian  doctor,  died  at  Bagdad  in  1315. 
He  composed  a  commentary  on  the  Mandhuma,  under 
the  title  al-Masfi  or  al-Mosaffi  (in  manuscript  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris,  No.  1386) : — Kenez  al-hahalk,  a 
treatise  on  Mohammedan  jurisprudence,  in  manuscript 
(ibid.  No.  478) : — Omdat  al-akaid,  a  treatise  on  meta- 
physics, in  manuscript  (ibid.  No.  412).  See  Hoefer, 
Arour.  Biog.  Genirale,  s.  v. 

Nasalli,  Ignace,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  born  at 
Parma  Oct.  7, 1750.  Early  entering  the  ecclesiastical 
career,  he  began  his  novitiate  in  the  Society  of  Jesus ; 
when  Clement  XIV  was  obliged  to  suppress  this  order, 
Pius  VII  made  him  successively  prelate  of  his  house, 
referendary  of  the  two  signatures,  civil  lieutenant  of 
the  tribunal  of  the  cardinal-vicar,  and  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ecclesiastical  immunity.  In  1815  he  was 
sent  to  Spain  to  conciliate  the  people,  and  to  confer 
with  Ferdinand  VII  upon  different  communications 
that  this  prince  had  sent  to  the  pope ;  but  on  arriving 
at  Barcelona  he  found  that  he  could  not  continue  his 
route  to  Madrid  without  an  express  permission  from 
the  court.  This  was  one  consequence  of  the  notices 
made  in  thfcnamc  of  Ferdinand  VII  on  the  publication 
of  the  pope's  .bulls  in  Spain.  Nasalli  returned  to  Parma, 
where  he  was  charge*  d'affaires  from  the  court  of  Rome. 
In  November,  1818,  he  became  apostolic  nuncio  to  the 
Helvetian  Confederation,  and  Dec  27, 1819,  was  declared 
archbishop  of  Tyre  in  partibus.  Nominated  in  July, 
1823,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, two  months  after  he  was  sent  to  that  of  Prus- 
sia to  conclude  an  agreement  between  these  two  govern- 
ments ;  he  succeeded  in  this  mission  to  Brussels  as  well 
as  Berlin.  As  a  reward  for  his  services,  Leo  XII  created 
him  cardinal  of  the  title  of  Sainte-Agnes  without  the 
walls,  in  the  consistory  of  June  25, 1827.  Nasalli,  who 
in  1814  had  powerfully  contributed  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Jesuits,  in  whose  favor  he  had  formerly  published 
several  articles,  continued  in  his  new  position  to  feel 
the  greatest  interest  in  this  order.  He  died  at  Rome 
Dec  2, 1831.  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gtnerale,  s.  v.; 
Nicolini,  History  of  the  Jesuits;  Steinmeta,  History  of 
the  Jesuitical  Order  (see  Index  in  vol.  ii).    (J.  H.W.) 

Naa'bas  (N«<r/3ac,  Vulg.  NabatX),  the  nephew  of 
Tobit  who  came  with  Achiacharus  to  the  wedding  of 
Tobias  (Tob.  xi,  18).  Grotius  considers  him  the  same 
with  Achiacharus  the  son  of  Anael,  bat  according  to 
the  Vulgate  they  were  brothers.  The  margin  of  the 
A.  V.  gives  "  Junius*'  as  the  equivalent  of  Nasbaa, — 
Smith. 
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Nascio,  the  name  of  a  Roman  divinity,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  birth  of  children,  and  was  accordingly  a 
goddess  assisting  Lucina  in  her  functions,  and  analogous 
to  the  Greek  Eileithya.  She  had  a  sanctuary  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ardea. — Smith,  Did.  ofGr,  and  Rom, 
Biog.  and  Mgtkol,  ii,  1141. 

Naeelli,  Francesco,  a  distinguished  Italian  paint- 
er who  devoted  himself  largely  to  sacred  subjects,  was 
of  noble  birth,  and  flourished  at  Ferrara  about  the  open- 
ing of  the  17th  century.  Lanzi  says  he  practiced  draw- 
ing from  the  naked  model  with  assiduity,  and  studied 
and  copied  the  works  of  Caracci  and  Guercino.  By  such 
practice  he  formed  an  excellent  style  of  his  own  on  a 
large  scale,  soft  with  vigorous  coloring  and  rapid  exe- 
cution, inclining  in  those  of  his  fleshes  to  a  sunburned 
hue.  He  made  many  excellent  copies  of  the  works  of 
those  masters  which  are  in  the  churches  of  his  native 
place  and  in  private  cabinets.  Among  these  is  his  Com- 
munion of  St,  Jerome,  from  Agostino  Caracci.  He  was 
exceedingly  industrious  and  persevering,  although  in 
easy  circumstances  and  of  noble  rank.  lie  painted  at 
.  the  Scala  in  competition  with  one  of  the  Caracci,  Bo- 
none,  and  Scarsellino;  and,  according  to  Lanzi,  was 
deemed  not  unworthy  of  those  eminent  artists.  Among 
his  principal  works  are  the  Nativity,  in  the  cathedral ; 
the  Assumption,  in  S.  Francesco ;  and  several  represen- 
tations of  the  Last  Supper,  in  private  institutions.  He 
died  at  Ferrara  in  1630.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  A  rts,  ii,  608. 

Nash,  Frederick  K.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  born  at  Hillsborough,  N.  C,  Feb.  14, 1813.  He  was 
a  child  of  the  covenant,  and  many  of  his  relatives  were 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  With  such  associations  and 
counsellors,  he  soon  identified  himself  with  God's  peo- 
ple. During  his  college  course  at -the  University  of 
North  Carolina  he  became  converted,  and  on  return- 
ing he  united  himself  with  the  Hillsborough  Church. 
Though  young,  he  was  soon  after  elected  a  ruling  elder. 
He  studied  law  in  his  father's  office;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  but  while  practicing  he  was  led  to  consider  the 
claims  of  the  ministry.  Convinced  that  it  was  his  duty 
thus  to  serve  God,  he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of 
Orange  Presbytery,  N.  C,  April  24, 1835,  and  immedi- 
ately commenced  his  studies  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  at  Prince  Edward,  Vs.  In  1837  he  was  li- 
censed, and  in  1838  was  ordained  pastor  of  Unity  Church. 
This  relation  was  dissolved  in  1842.  In  1843  he  was 
without  any  regular  charge.  During  1844-45  he  la- 
bored as  stated  supply  for  Rutherford  and  Little  Britain 
churches,  in  the  bounds  of  Concord  Presbytery.  In 
1846  he  began  preaching  in  Centre  Church,  and  there  he 
labored  until  he  died,  Dec.  31, 1861.  Mr.  Nash  was  an 
active  member  of  the  presbytery  and  synod.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  prepare  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  his  presbytery  when  they  seceded  from  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
was  also  appointed  as  a  commissioner  to  the  Southern 
Assembly.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  clear,  practical,  and 
pungent,  with  the  special  ability  of  saying  the  right 
word  at  the  right  time.  See  Wilson,  Presb,  Hist,  A  l- 
manac,  1863,  p.  193.     (J.  L.  &) 

Nash,  Miohael,  a  Wesleyan  preacher  noted  as  a 
writer  on  dogmatic  theology,  flourished  near  the  close 
of  last  century.  But  little  is  known  of  his  personal  his- 
tory. Of  his  works,  however,  several  remain  of  value 
to  this  day.  He  wrote  an  able  defence  of  the  Christian 
truths  against  the  attacks  of  modern  infidelity  in  his 
Paint's  Age  of  Reason  measured  by  the  Standard  of 
Truth  (1794, 8vo>  See  Diet,  of  Living  A  uihors  (Lond. 
1816,8vo),s.r. 

Hash,  Treadway  Ruasel,  an  English  divine 
noted  for  his  antiquarian  labors,  was  born  near  the 
opening  of  last  century.  He  was  educated  at  Worces- 
ter College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  D.D. 
in  1768.  He  was  a  man  of  fortune,  and  died  at  his  seat 
in  Worcestershire  in  1811.    Dr.  Nash  published  collec- 


tions for  a  history  of  Worcestershire  (2  vols.  foL) 
splendid  edition  of  Hudibras  (3  vols.  4to) : — and  some 
papers  in  the  A  rchaologia.    See  Allibone,  DicL  of  BriL ' 
and  Amer.  Auth.  s.  v. 

Nasi,  Abraham,  bex-Chija,  surnamed  the  As- 
tronomer,  a  Jewish  savant  of  note  (in  Marseilles),  was 
born  in  1065,  and  died  in  1136.  He  held  the  office 
of  Zachib  es-Shorta,  pnefectus  pretorianibus,  and  was 
much  esteemed  for  bis  proficiency  in  astronomy.  His 
writings  are  highly  valued.  He  wrote — 1,  a  description 
of  the  form  of  the  earth,  the  arrangement  of  the  firma- 
ment, and  revolutions  of  the  planets  (y^KH  rv*isi2£   D 

2,  a  highly  moral  work,  entitled  Meditations  of  a  Peni- 
tent Soul,  on  reaching  the  Gates  of  Repentance  ("P'1*iJ~  *0 
EJEJfy  edit.,  with  an  essay  by  S.  L.  Rapaport,  by  E. 
Freimann  (Leips.  1860),  in  four  parts :  (a)  on  man's  ori- 
gin and  wondrous  nature ;  (ft)  on  the  dudes  of  life ;  (c) 
on  the  return  to  God  by  penitence ;  (d)  on  dying  well,  and 
on  the  close  of  this  life : — 3,  a  work  on  arithmetic  and 
the  intercalation : — 4,  another  on  the  planets,  the  two 
spheres,  and  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Mohammedan  cal- 
endars : — 5,  a  work  on  geometry,  with  an  explanation 
of  spherical  triangles,  and  the  conversion  of  angles  and 
circles  (Mishnatk  ha-Middoth,  the  first  geometrical  work 
edited  in  Hebrew  by  Steinschneider  [BerL  1864]); — 6, 
a  treatise  on  music,  and  on  MegiUath  ha-Megaleh,  the 
volume  of  the  Revealer,  on  the  redemption  of  Israel,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  advent  of  Messiah,  the 
date  of  which  he  ventured  to  predict  by  an  astronomical 
computation  (comp.  his  "Viasn  fiSHSn  D  on  the 
mathematical  and  technical  chronology  of  the  Hebrew, 
Nazarites,  Mohammedans,  etc  Printed  for  the  first  time 
and  edited,  in  Hebrew,  by  H.  Filipowski  [Lond.  1851]), 
and  which  should  have  taken  place,  according  to  him, 
in  the  year  5118  of  the  world = A.D.  1358.  See  Grfttz, 
Hist,  of  the  Jews,  vi,  110;  Braunschweiger,  Gesch,  d. 
Juden  in  den  Roman,  Staaten,  p.  59  sq.;  Fllrst,  BibL 
Judaica,  i,  6 ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario,  s.  v.  (Germ.  transL), 
p.  81;  Lindo,  Hist,  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  p.  53;  Finn, 
Sephardim,  p.  189.     (B.  P.) 

Nasi,  Jehndah.    See  Hakkodesh. 

Naai&h  (^H^CSn'ia),  Moses  ben-Isaak,  a  Jew- 
ish writer  who  flourished  some  time  during  the  Middle 
Ages  in  England.  When  and  where  he  was  born  it  is 
difficult  to  say.    All  that  is  known  of  him  is  that  he 

wrote  a  grammar  entitled  CHltf?  *|i^> tne  preface  of 
which  has  been  published  by  L.  Dukes  in  L.  B,  d.  Ori- 
ents, 1844,  c  518,  519.  Later  he  wrote  a  dictionary 
under  the  title  On^jn  "IBD,  in  180  sections,  with  an 
elaborate  introduction,  entitled  0*^3123  TlO\  which, 
based  on  the  labors  of  Ibn-Chajug  (q.  v.),  Ibn-Ganach 
(q.  v.),  and  especially  Parchon,  endeavors  to  surpass 
them  in  completeness  and  logical  arrangement,— Furst, 
BibL  Jud.  iii,  18;  Kalisch,  Hebrew  Grammar  (Lond. 
1863),  it,  28 ;  L.  Dukes,  A  usfuhrliche  Notiz  Uber  Moses 
ibn-Nasia,  wis  auch  A  uszuge  aus  semen  Werben,  reprint- 
ed in  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  1849,  No.  87, 88, 41-43, 46, 48. 
(B.P.) 

Nasini,  Giuseppe  Niccolo,  an  Italian  painter  who 
devoted  himself  largely  to  religious  art,  was  born  at 
Siena,  according  to  Delia  Vallc,  in  1664.  He  first  stud- 
ied under  his  father  Francesco,  an  artist  of  little  note, 
but  afterwards  entered  the  school  of  Ciro  Ferri,  and  be- 
came one  of  his  ablest  disciples.  He  was  deficient  in 
correctness  of  design  and  dignity  of  character,  but  pos- 
sessed a  fertile  imagination,  and  a  resolute  and  com- 
manding execution,  which  peculiarly  qualified  him  for 
grand  fresco  works.  At  the  recommendation  of  Ciro 
Ferri,  he  was  employed  by  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany 
to  paint  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  from  the  designs  of  P.  da 
Cortona,  the  Four  Ages  of  Man,  in  emblematical  sub- 
jects, which  he  finished  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  em* 
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plover.  There  are  many  of  his  subject*  at  Siena,  Fo- 
ligno,  and  Florence,  among  which  his  masterpiece  is 
supposed  to  be  the  SL  iAonardo,  in  Madonna  del  Pianto, 
at  Foligno.  At  Rome  he  was  commissioned  to  paint 
the  ceiling  of  the  Capella  Bracciana,  the  church  de  SS. 
Apostolis,  and  the  large  Prophets  of  the  Lateran  Cathe- 
dral, competing  with  Luti  and  the  first  artists  then  at 
Rome.  Bartsch  mentions  a  print  by  Nasini,  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  and  the  Infants  Jesus  and  John  in  a  land- 
scape, with  cherubs  flying  in  the  air;  designed  in  the 
style  of  Ciro  Ferri,  and  engraved  with  great  delicacy, 
in  the  manner  of  P.  S.  Bartoli.  Nasini  died  in  1736. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  (he  Fine  A  rts,  p.  608. 

Nafiir,  Isaac,  a  famous  Jewish  philosopher  devoted 
to  Cabalism,  who  flourished  about  1100,  is  the  author 
of  a  cabalistic  work  entitled  T.^XK  ^©"D,  the  Trea- 
tise on  the  Emanations^  in  which  he  introduces  the 
prophet  Elijah  as  speaking  and  teaching  under  the  four 
names  of  Eliah  ben-Joseph,  Jaresiah  ben-Joseph,  Zecha- 
riah  ben -Joseph,  and  Jeroham  ben -Joseph,  and  pro- 
pounding the  system  of  the  Cabala  (q.  v.).  This  re- 
markable treatise  was  first  published  by  R.  Abraham, 
(Vilna,  1802) ;  it  was  then  reprinted,  with  all  its  faults, 
in  Lemberg,  1850;  and  in  1853  by  Dr.  Jellinek,  in  his 
Auswahl  Kabbalistischer  Myrtle  (part  i,  n«H  *m 
rAagn).  See  Ginsburg,  The  Kabbalah,  p.  109*  where 
an  analysis  of  this  treatise  is  given ;  Flint,  BibL  Jud. 
iii,  p.  19.     (R  P.) 

Na'fiith  (NaatS  v.  r.  Na<ri ;  Vulg.  AcmiQ,  one  of 
the  Temple  servants  whose  posterity  returned  from 
Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v,  32) ;  evidently  the  Nkziaii  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra,  ii,  54). 

Nasmith,  David,  a  Scottish  philanthropist,  bom 
of  respectable  parentage  at  Glasgow  March  21, 1799, 
was  distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  promoting  religious 
and  benevolent  associations.  He  founded  in  1826  the 
Glasgow  City  Mission,  and  having  subsequently  visited 
England,  Ireland,  France,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  he  established  missions  in  their  principal  cit- 
ies. The  London  City  Mission,  which  began  its  opera- 
tions in  1835  with  four  missionaries,  numbered  in  1856 
upwards  of  three  hundred.  Nasmith  also  founded  the 
London  Female  Mission,  the  Adult  School  Society,  and 
other  similar  institutions.  He  died  in  1839.  See  Eng- 
lish Cyclopedia,  s.  v. ;  Thomas,  Diet,  of  Biog.  and  Mythol 
p.  1657. 

Nasmith,  James,  an  English  divine,  was  born  at 
Norwich  in  1740,  and  was  educated  at  Benet  College, 
Cambridge.  He  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1797 ;  and 
his  last  preferment  was  the  rectory  of  Leverington,  in 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  where  he  died  in  1808.  Dr.  Nasmith 
published  A  Catalogue  of  Benet  College  Library: — an 
edition  of  the  Itineraries  of  Simon  and  William  of  Wor- 
cester (8vo) : — a  new  edition  of  Tanner's  Notitia  Monas- 
tica,  etc  See  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Amer.  Au- 
thors, s.  v. 

Na'sor,  the  Plain  op  (to  ntiiov  Na<rwo ;  Vulg. 
campus  Asor),  the  scene  of  an  action  between  Jonathan 
the  Maccabee  and  the  forces  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace,  xi, 
67 ;  comp.  63).  It  was  near  Cades  (Kadesh-Naphtali) 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  water  of  Gcnnesar  (Lake  of 
Gennesareth)  on  the  other,  and  therefore  may  be  safely 
identified  with  the  Hazor  which  became  so  renowned 
in  the  history  of  the  conquest  for  the  victories  of  Joshua 
and  Barak.  In  fact  the  name  is  the  same,  except  that 
through  the  error  of  a  transcriber  the  N  from  the  pre- 
ceding Greek  word  has  become  attached  to  it.  Jose- 
phus  {Ant.  xiii,  5, 7)  gives  it  correctly,  'Aoup. — Smith. 

Naasariana,  or  Nosairi,  a  Mohammedan  sect  of 
the  Shiite  party,  formed  in  the  two  hundred  and  seven- 
tieth year  of  the  Hcgira,  received  its  name  from  Nasar, 
in  the  environs  of  Kufa,  the  birthplace  of  its  founder. 
These  religionists  occupy  a  strip  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and 
are  tributary  to  the  Turks.     They  have  about  eight 


hundred  villages,  and  the  chief  town  is  Saaita,  eight 
leagues  from  Tripoli  Here  their  sheik  resides.  Their 
manners  are  rude,  and  corrupted  by  remnants  of  hea- 
thenish customs,  which  remind  us  of  the  Iingam  wor- 
ship. Although  polygamy  is  not  allowed,  yet  on  cer- 
tain festival  days  they  permit  the  promiscuous  inter- 
course of  the  sexes.  They  are  divided,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Hindus,  into  numerous  castes,  which  oppress  one 
another.  They  profess  to  be  worshippers  of  Alt,  believe 
in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  but  not  in  a  heaven  or 
hell.  They  are  friendly  to  Christians,  and  observe  some 
of  their  festivals  and  ceremonies,  but  without  under- 
standing their  meaning.  A  spiritual  head,*A<iib  khalil, 
directs  their  religious  concerns,  and  travels  among  them 
as  a  prophet.  The  opinion,  formerly  current,  that  this 
sect  were  Syrian  Sabians,  or  disciples  of  St,  John,  has 
been  completely  exploded  by  Niebuhr,  and  by  the  ac- 
counts of  Rousseau,  the  French  consul  at  Aleppo.— Buck, 
TheoL  Diet.  ft.  v.;  DTIerbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientate, 
a.  v.    See  Christians  of  St.  John. 

Nassau,  until  the  recent  re-establishment  of  the 
German  Empire  an  independent  duchy  of  Germany,  but 
now  constituting  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Prussian 
province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  is  situated  between  49°  50' 
and  50°  50'  N.  lat,  and  7°  30'  and  8°  45'  E  long.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Main  and  the 
Rhine,  the  Prussian-Rhenish  provinces,  and  the  former 
grand-duchy  of  Hesse ;  on  the  east  by  the  extinct  Hesse 
and  Frankfort  territories ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  prov- 
ince of  Westphalia.  It  covers  an  area  of  1808  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  468,311  in  1866.  The  coun- 
try possesses  very  great  physical  advantages.  In  its 
southern  districts,  nearly  the  whole  of  its  area  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Taunus  Mountains,  whose  highest  point,  the 
Great  Feldberg,  attains  an  elevation  of  about  2750  feet. 
This  range  includes  within  its  boundaries  the  fertile 
valleys  known  as  the  Rheingau.  The  northern  part  of 
the  duchy  includes  the  barren  highlands  of  the  Wester- 
wald,  whose  most  considerable  peak,  the  Salzburger 
Head,  is  nearly  2000  feet  high.  Besides  the  Rhine  and 
the  Main,  which  are  the  boundary  rivers,  Nassau  is 
traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the  Lahn,  which  be- 
comes navigable  at  Weilburg,  and  is  augmented  by  the 
confluence  of  numerous  other  streams,  as  the  Weil, 
Ems,  Aar,  Dill,  Elbe.  The  productiveness  of  the  soil 
is  proved  by  the  excellent  quality  of  the  numerous  veg- 
etable products,  which  include  corn,  hemp,  flax,  tobac- 
co, vegetables,  and  fruits,  especially  grapes,  which  yield 
some  of  the  best  of  Rhenish  wines.  In  the  more  moun- 
tainous districts,  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  some  silver  are 
obtained,  also  much  good  building-stone,  marble,  and 
coal;  the  chief  mineral  wealth  is,  however,  derived  from 
the  numerous  springs,  which,  directly  and  indirectly, 
bring  the  province  a  clear  annual  gain  of  nearly  100,000 
dollars.  The  most  noted  of  these  springs,  of  which  there 
are  more  than  one  hundred,  are  Wiesbaden,  Weilbach, 
Langen  -  Schwalbach,  Schlangcnbad,  Ems,  Fachingcn, 
Selters,  Soden,  and  Geilnau. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  Nassau  to  its  earliest  origin, 
we  find  that  the  districts  now  known  by  that  name 
were  anciently  occupied  by  the  Allemanni,  and  on  the 
subjugation  of  the  latter  people  by  the  Franks  became 
incorporated  first  with  the  Frankiah,  and  next  with  the 
German  Empire.  Among  the  various  chiefs  who  raised 
themselves  to  independent  power  in  this  portion  of  the 
Frankish  territories,  one  of  the  most  influential  was  Otto 
of  Laurenburg,  brother  of  king  Conrad  I,  who  became 
the  founder  of  two  distinct  lines  of  princes.  The  heads 
of  these  lines  were  Walram  and  Otto,  the  sons  of  count 
Henry  I,  who,  in  1255,  divided  the  land  between  them. 
Walram  II,  the  elder,  was  the  progenitor  of  the  house 
of  Laurenburg,  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  12th 
century,  assumed  its  present  name  of  Nassau  from  the 
name  of  its  chief  stronghold;  while  Otto,  the  younger, 
by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Gelders,  founded 
the  line  of  Nassau-Gelders,  whose  last  male  representa- 
tive died  in  1423,  but  which  still  survives  through  a 
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ferrule  branch  in  the  family  now  occupying  the  throne 
of  (he  Netherlands.  This  junior  branch  of  the  house 
of  Nassau,  by  inheritance  from  a  collateral  representa- 
tive, acquired  possession,  in  1544,  of  the  principality  of 
Orange;  and  since  that  period  the  representatives  of 
the  Otto  line  have  been  known  as  princes  of  Orange 
(q,  v.).  The  Walram  line,  which  in  1292  gave  an  em- 
peror to  Germany  in  the  person  of  Adolf  of  Nassau,  was 
subdivided  by  the  descendants  of  that  prince  into  lev- 
other  lines,  the  Nassau -Weilburg  family,  which  last 
reigned  over  the  duchy,  was  left,  in  JHIU,  the  sole  heir 
and  representative  uf  the  Walram  dynasty  in  Germanv, 
Nassau  was  declared  a  duchy  in  18011,  and  in  1817  duke 
William  granted  a  new  constitution;  but  during  the 
first  sittings  of  the  assembly  dissensions  arose  between 
the  ducal  government  and  the  people's  representatives, 
which  resulted  in  an  estrangement  of  ruler  and  ruled, 
and  were  not  quieted  until  1831.  In  1836  Nassau  joined 
the  German  Zullverein,  and  its  material  prosperity 
thereafter  rapidly  developed.  In  1839  the  last  duke  of 
Nassau  came  to  tbe  throne  in  the  person  of  Adolpbus 
William.  He  experienced  the  revolutionary  days  of 
1818,  but  remained  in  possession  or  his  territory  until 
18ii6,  when  Prussia  deposed  him  because  of  his  alliance 
with  Austria.  He  is  now  a  pensioner  of  the  Prussian 
government, 

Christianity  was  introduced  among  the  people  of 
Nassau  at  a  very  early  date,  probably  during  tbe  period 
of  Heme's  world  rule,  after  its  emperors  had  become 
Christians.  Tbe  presbyter  Lubertius,  who  nourished  in 
the  4th  century,  preached  in  these  domains;  but  no 
stronghold  was  made  hero  fur  Christianity  until  the 
days  of  Boniface  in  the  8th  century,  about  739.  In  the 
10th  and  11th  centuries  many  churches  were  built  and 
Christianity  was  fortilled  by  schools.  The  people,  how- 
ever, were  but  poorly  educated,  and  at  the  dawn  of  the 
Reformation  this  country  was  far  behind  other  German 
territories.  About  1530  Nassau  declared  for  tbe  new 
faith,  and  in  1584  joined  the  SmakaJd  league.  At 
first  decided  Lutherans,  the  Nassau  Protestants  grad- 
ually turned  over  to  the  vieirsof  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  in  1582  the  theologians  of  Nassau,  protesting  against 
the  monster  Ubiquity  in  the  Form  uf  Concord,  were  in- 
duced to  adopt  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  relation  to  the  haute  of  Orsnge,  Nassau 
was  brought  to  accept  the  ecclesiastical  system  which 
prevailed  in  the  Netherlands,  (See  Staubing,  Kitchen- 
u.  Rrf.-Gach.  Ormia+Nau.  Lande  [Hadam,  1804]; 
Hase,CA. /rtfr.p.413.)  In  1817  the  Protestants  of  Nas- 
sau constituted  an  Evangelical  United  Chunk,  and  a 
theological  seminary  is  supported  at  Herbora,  where  all 
who  look  towards  the  ministry  ire  obliged  to  spend  one 
year  after  finishing  a  university  curriculum.  Nearly 
half  the  population  of  Nassau  belong  to  the  Roman 
Citbolic  Church,  which  is  un- 
der the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion of  tbe  bishop  of  Limburg, 
who  is  assisted  by  a  board  of 
commissioners,  located  It  Elt- 
ville,ontheKhine.  There  are 
also  about  8000  persons  wbo  be- 
long to  the  Jewish  and  other  . 
perauai 


3  NATAL 

Natal,  a  British  colony,  and  noted  seat  of  an  Angli- 
can bishopric,  is  situated  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Af- 
rica, about  800  miles  east-north-east  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  between  the  29th  and  31st  parallels  of  south  lati- 
tude. Its  north-eastern  boundary  is  the  Tugela,  or  Buffa- 
lo River,  which  divides  it  from  Zululand,  and  its  south- 
western boundary  is  the  Umiimculu,  separating  it  from 

tains,  called  the  Qusthlamba,  or  Drakcnberg,  divides  it 
from  the  Free  Slate  and  Basutulatid,  and  it  contains  a 
well-defined  area  of  about  10,145  square  miles,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  British  parliamentary  accounts  of  1872,  with 
a  population  of  250,352,  of  whom  17,821  are  whites,  and 
5227  Indian  coolies,  the  remainder  being  natives  of  tbe 
soil,  called  Zulus,  or  Zulu-Kaffirs  (see  Kaffirs),  rem- 
nants of  the  different  tribes  which  originally  occupied 
the  territory,  but  by  persecution  and  warfare  were  dis- 
persed, and  oidy  came  together  again  since  the  British 

HUtur*; The  region  now  forming  the  colony  of 

Natal  derives  its  name  {XtitalU  Jem)  from  its  being 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  on  Christmas-day,  1487. 
It  was  visited  and  favorably  reported  upon  towards  the 
close  of  (he  17th  century,  and  later  by  fjampier,  Woods 
Rogers,  and  several  Dutch  navigators.  Subaequently 
a  Dutch  expedition  purchased  (he  territory  from  some 
native  chiefs.  Its  colonization  was  not  fairly  projected, 
however,  until  about  1822,  when  it  was  visited  by  sev- 
eral white  traders  from  the  Cape,  who  found  the  coun- 
try in  possession  of  the  Zulu  chief  Cbaka,  who  ruled 
in  a  most  aanguinarv  manner  over  all  the  tribes,  from 
the  Unuimculu  to  toe  St.  Lucia  River,  He  was  killed 
and  succeeded  by  his  brother  Dingaan  in  1838;  but  (be 
latter  having  treacherously  murdered  a  party  of  emi- 
grant Dutch  Boers,  who  had  paid  him  a  friendly  visit 
by  invitation  to  buy  land,  he  was  attacked  and  finally 
destroyed  by  the  Boers,  who  at  that  time  had  emigrat- 
ed from  Cape  Colony  in  large  numbers,  and  who  made 
his  brother  Panda  paramount  chief  in  his  stead,  and 
then  settled  themselves  down  in  the  country  as  his 
lords  and  matters.  The  British  government,  however, 
now  interfered ;  and  after  a  severe  struggle  on  the  part 
of  the  Boers,  the  country  was  foimallv  proclaimed  a 
British  colony  on  Hay  12,  1843,  since  which  time  it 
has  progressed  very  satisfactorily,  and  bids  fair  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  valuable  dependencies  of  the 
British  crown  on  the  African  continent.  Natal  is  gov- 
erned by  a  lieutenant-governor,  nominally  subordinate 
to,  although  really  independent  of,  the  governor  of  the 
Cape,  and  has  recently  received  a  constitution  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  Cape  Colony.  Municipal  insti- 
tutions have  been  granted  to  the  principal  towns. 

Climate,  etc. — The  coast  region,  extending  about  twen- 
ty-five miles  inland,  is  highly  fertile,  and  has  a  climate 
almost  tropical,  though  perfectly  healthy.     Sugar,  o>f- 
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fee,  indigo,  arrow-root,  ginger,  tobacco,  and  cotton  thrive 
amazingly,  and  the  pine-apple  ripens  in  the  open  air  with 
very  little  cultivation.  The  midland  terrace  ia  more  fit 
for  the  cereals  and  usual  European  crops,  while  on  the 
higher  plateau,  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  are  im- 
mense tracts  of  the  finest  pasturage  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
Coal,  copper,  iron,  and  other  minerals  are  found  in 
several  places;  and  there  is  no  doubt  when  the  great 
mountain -range  ia  properly  explored  that  it  will  be 
found  very  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  Since  the  discovery 
of  diamonds  near  the  Vaal  River,  Urge  and  valuable 
perns  of  this  class  have  been  exported  through  Natal. 
The  climate  is  very  salubrious  •  the  thermometer  ranges 
between  90°  and  88°,  but  the  heat,  even  in  summer,  is 
seldom  oppressive.  The  mean  temperature  at  Pieter- 
maritiburg,  the  capital,  is  8.5°  above  that  or  Cape  Town. 
The  winter  begins  in  April  and  enda  in  September;  the 
average  number  of  rainy  days  being  thirteen.  In  the 
summer  season  the  thunder-storms  are  very  frequent 
and  severe.  The  annual  rainfall  on  the  coast  is  about 
thirty-two  inches.  Inland,  it  varies  a  good  deal  in  dif- 
ferent districts,  and  is  greatest  in  summer.  The  south- 
east is  the  prevailing  wind  here  in  the  summer  months, 
sa  in  Cape  Colony.  Occasionally  the  sirocco  from  the 
north-west  is  felt,  which  generally  terminates  in  a  thun- 
der-storm. 

The  natives  of  Natal,  belonging  to  the  same  ethno- 
logical family  as  the  Kaffirs,  are  split  up  into  numerous 
petty  tribes,  each  tribe  having  a  chief  of  its  own,  who, 
however,  is  amenable  to  British  authority.  Constant 
jealousies  and  animosities  exist  among  these  tribes,  and 
nothing  but  fear  of  the  British  government  prevent! 
them  from  destroying  each  other.  The  greater  part  of 
the  natives  in  this  colony  dwell  on  locations  assigned 
them  by  government,  and  over  each  location  is  placed 
a  white  magistrate,  to  keep  order,  to  collect  the  annual 
tax,  which  is  seven  shillings  per  hut,  settle  their  nu- 
merous disputes,  etc.  When  cases  presented  by  the 
natives  are  not  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  magistrates, 
they  have  the  privilege  of  appealing  to  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  colony.  These  Zulus  of  Natal  are  a 
pastoral  people,  and  disinclined  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
yet  under  the  influence  of  the  BrJiisTi  they  have  exten- 
sively engaged  in  them,  and  are  fast  developing  the 
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resources  of  the  country.      They  are  trusted  by  the 
Europeans,  and  even  favored,  except  by  the  Boers. 

Evangelization. — Much  has  been  done  Tor  the  civili- 
zation of  the  natives  of  Natal.  As  early  as  1836  mis- 
sionaries of  the  American  Board  for  Foreign  Missions 
commenced  to  preach  Christ  to  them,  but  the  severe 
persecutions  which  all  Europeana  suffered  until  the  Brit- 
ish nude  Natal  a  colonial  possession  prevented  sll  suc- 
cessful propagation  of  the  Christian  faith  for  a  long  time. 
After  the  colonial  establishment  of  Natal  the  Wesley  ua 
went  out  in  force,  and  greatly  promoted  the  work  inau- 
gurated by  the  American  Missionary  Society  agents,  who 
continued  their  labors  with  renewed  vigor,  and  to  (his 
In  1845  the  Norwegian  Mis- 
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and  in  1847  Berlin  missionaries  augmented  the  already 
strong  force  of  Christian  workers.  Another  German  mis- 
sionary society,  that  of  Hermannaburg,  in  Hanover,  sent 
helpers  in  1854,  and  soon  found  several  stations  wherein 
to  preach  Christ.  Still  more  recently  missions  in  Natal 
were  founded  by  the  Anglican  establishment,  through 
the  agency  of  the  now  world-renowned  rationalist,  bishop 
Colenso,  in  185S.  His  efforts  secured  much  interest  for 
Natal,  and  caused  it  to  bo  made  a  diocese,  and  he  him- 
self became  its  superintendent  in  1856.  His  departure 
from  the  orthodox  faith  caused  his  removal ;  but  he  still 
continues  his  interest  in  colonial  missionary  labors,  how- 
ever inconsistent  his  efforts  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith  may  seem  with  his  avowed  theory  of 
Scripture  interpretation.  Ten-  recently  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland  has  estab- 
lished several  stations,  and  it  is  also  meeting  with  ranch 
success  in  spreading  Christianity  among  the  Zulus.  The 
American  mission,  which  is  served  chiefly  by  Presby- 
terian and  Congregational  ministers,  in 
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es,  and  about  five  hundred  n. 
man  Catholics  also  labor  in  Natal  in  force,  and  main- 
tain a  bishopric  Aside  from  conversions  which  hare 
been  effected,  the  natives  are  not  only  benefited,  at 
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besides  a  large  number  of  excellent  schools  maintained 
by  the  missionaries  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 

schools  in  the  coast  range,  and  those  of  the  Church  of 
England,  of  the  Wesleyans,  and  of  the  Free-Church  of 
Scotland.  The  colonial  schools  are  under  the  control 
of  a  superintendent  of  education,  and  Natal,  it  is  said  by 
those  who  are  competent  eye-witnesses,  boasts  a  superior 
school  system.  See  Mann,  The  Colony  «f  Kalal  (Lend. 
1860) ;  Muire,  Tie  Britiih  Col.  if  Natal  (1869) ;  (iron*, 
Zuluhmd,  or  Lift  among  the  Zulu-Kaffir,  of  Natal  and 
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terior  of  South  Africa  (Loud.  1868,  S  vols.  8vo),  vol.  i, 
ch.  i  sq. ;  Grurnlemsnn,  Minions- A  tlai,  pt,  i,  §  15 ;  Sew- 
comb,  Cgdop.  of  Miniont,  s.  v. ;  Tit  Quarttrla  Reriev 
(London),  voL  lviii,  art.  i.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Natal  days,  a  name  applied  in  early  ecclesiastical 
language,  especially  in  marryrologies  and  funerary  in- 
scriptions, not  only  to  the  natural,  but  also  to  the  spirit- 
ual birth.  See  Natalitia.  The  term  was  also  used  in 
many  ways,  thus :  (1)  Natalrt  rjiitcopatm,  the  days  of 
a  bishop's  ordination,  observed  as  an  annual  festival  (if 
Nalalii  Ckriiti,  day  of  our  Lord's  birth  (Christmas). 
See  Christmas.  (8)  Nataki  axirryrnH,  anniversaries 
of  the  martyrs;  their  sufferings  and  death  being  called 
their  nativity.  (Comnsmtornriont  ofmartifri  may  be 
traced  back  to  an  early  date.  The  feasts  of  the  Inno- 
cents and  of  the  Maccabees  were  celebrated  before  the 
time  of  Cbrysostom.  See  Mahttbe,  Festivals  or 
THE.)  (4)  Natala  urotUK,  the  two  annual  days  kept 
in  memory  of  the  foundation  of  the  two  great  cilice, 
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Rome  and  Constantinople.  (5)  Natales  genuini,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  emperor's  birthday,  and  (6)  Natales  impe- 
rii, in  memory  of  his  inauguration.  Ordinary  birth- 
days were  forbidden  to  be  celebrated  in  Lent.  (7)  Na- 
tcdis  calicis,  the  Thursday  of  Easter.  (8)  The  day  of 
baptism  was  also  called  Nativitas  spirituals.  See  Eadie, 
Eccles.  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Church,  ii,  158, 1124, 1170 ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lex. 
iv,  296;  Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities  (see  Index) ;  Sie- 
gel,  ChristL  Alterthumer  (see  Index  in  vol  iv) ;  Mar- 
tigny,  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquites,  ft.  v.  Natale. 

Natale  (Latin  Natalie),  Iet.onimo,  a  Spanish  Jes- 
uit, was  born  at  Majorca  in  1507.  An  intimate  friend 
of  Ignatius  Loyola,  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
in  October,  1545.  After  having  executed  several  com- 
missions at  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  Africa,  and  in 
Sicily,  he  established  at  Messina  a  college,  in  which  he 
taught  theology  and  Hebrew  from  1552.  Ue  was 
afterwards  charged  by  the  founder  of  his  order  to  pro- 
mulgate in  Sicily.  Portugal,  and  Spain  the  constitutions 
of  the  society.  Nov.  1, 1554,  he  was  made  vicar-gen- 
eral to  Ignatius  Loyola.  Pope  Julius  III  designated 
Natale  in  the  following  year  to  accompany  cardinal 
Morone,  legate  of  the  holy  chair,  to  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg. June  19, 1558,  after  having  declined  the  chief 
command  of  the  society,  which  was  given  to  Lainez,  he 
was  nominated  assistant  for  Germany  and  France,  and 
undertook  in  the  interest  of  the  order  several  missions 
to  Spain  under  Philip  II.  In  March,  1566,  he  ener- 
getically sustained  before  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  the 
rights  of  the  Church  and  of  the  holy  chair,  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  solicited,  as  vicar-general  of  Francis 
Borgia,  the  confirmation  of  the  Order  of  Ignatius  from 
Gregory  XIIL  At  last  he  spent  several  years  in  Flan- 
ders, where  he  consecrated  his  time  to  the  work  by  which 
he  is  principally  known,  and  which  is  much  sought 
after  by  amateurs  for  the  engravings  with  which  it  is 
ornamented.  He  died  at  Rome  April  3,  1580.  His 
principal  work  is,  Adnotationes  et  meditationes  in  Evan- 
gelia  qua  in  sacrosancto  missa  sacrificio  toto  anno  le- 
qvntur,  cum  eorumdem  Evangeliorum  concordantia  histo- 
rian integritati  sufficientu  Accessit  el  index  historiam 
ipsam  Evangtlicam  in  ordinem  temporis  vita  Christi 
distribuens  (Antw.  1594,  foL,  engraved  title,  595  pages). 
This  work,  of  which  the  price  is  still  very  high,  is  orna- 
mented with  153  plates  engraved  upon  copper  by  Je- 
rome brothers,  Wierix,  and  Collaert,  from  designs  by 
Martin  de  Vos  and  Bernardin  Passeri.  These  engrav- 
ings, copied  and  engraved  upon  steel,  have  served  to 
illustrate  a  Vie  de  Jesus  Christ,  by  abbot  Brispot  (Paris, 
1853,  2  vols.  foL),  at  the  head  of  which  is  found  a  no- 
tice of  Natalia  and  an  explanation  of  the  engravings: — 
Scholia  m  Constitutions  et  Declarationes  sancti  Patris 
nostri  Tgnatii  et  admonitiones  pro  superioribus  (preserved 
in  MS.  form  in  the  library  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome).  See 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Natali,  Carlo,  called  //  Guardolino,  an  Italian 
painter  and  architect  who  devoted  himself  largely  to 
sacred  subjects,  was  born  at  Cremona  about  1590.  He 
studied  successively  under  Andrea  Mainardi  and  Guido 
Reni;  and  subsequently  resided  during  a  number  of 
years  at  Rome  and  Genoa,  observing  all  that  was  most 
valuable,  and  exerting  his  own  talents  in  the  art. 
Among  his  best  paintings  is  his  St.  Francesco  Romano, 
in  the  church  of  S.  Gismondo  at  Cremona,  which  Lanzi 
ranks  above  mediocrity.  Natali  cUd  not  execute  many 
works  in  painting,  being  principally  devoted  to  archi- 
tecture. His  edifices  are  principally  at  Genoa  and 
Cremona;  but  none  of  them  are  mentioned.  He  was 
living  in  1683.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts, 
ii,609. 

Natali,  Francesco,  a  painter  who  devoted  him- 
self mostly  to  sacred  art,  was  the  brother  of  Giuseppe, 
whose  style  he  adopted,  and  whom  he  nearly  approach- 
ed, and  even  surpassed  in  dignity.  He  executed  many 
works  on  a  large  scale  for  the  churches  in  Lombardy 


and  Tuscany.  He  was  also  much  employeu  at  the 
courts  of  the  dukes  of  Maasa,  Modena,  and  Parma,  in 
which  latter  city  he  died  in  1723.  See  Spooner,  Biog. 
Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  609. 

Natali,  Gio.  Battista,  an  Italian  painter  and 
architect,  the  son  of  Carlo  Natali,  devoted  himself  to 
secular  and  religious  subjects.  He  was  bom  at  Cremona 
about  1630,  and  was  instructed  in  both  arts  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  afterwards  went  to  Rome  for  improvement, 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  under  P.  da  Cortona.  Ou 
returning  to  Cremona  he  was  employed  for  the  church- 
es, and  established  a  school  of  painting  upou  the  prin- 
ciples of  Cortona,  although  without  many  followers. 
There  is  a  large  painting  by  him  in  the  Predicatori  dis- 
playing some  skill,  representing  the  Holy  Patriarch 
burning  heretical  boohs,  which  Lanzi  says  is  not  un- 
worthy of  a  follower  of  Cortona.  As  an  architect, 
none  of  his  works  are  mentioned.  He  died  about  1700. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  609. 

Natali,  Giuseppe,  an  eminent  painter  of  sacred 
and  secular  art,  was  born  at  Casal  Maggiore,  in  the 
Cremonese  territory,  in  1652.  According  to  Zaist,  pos- 
sessing a  natural  genius  for  the  art,  he  went  to  Rome, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  his  father;  and  from 
thence  to  Bologna,  where  he  assiduously  studied  the 
works  of  Dentone,  Colonna,  and  Mitelli,  the  most  fa- 
mous perspective  and  architectural  painters  of  the  age. 
He  flourished  precisely  at  the  period  which  the  archi- 
tectural painters  consider  the  happiest  for  their  art. 
Lanzi  says,  "  He  formed  a  style  at  once  praiseworthy  for 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  architecture,  and  the 
elegance  of  the  ornamental  parts  judiciously  introduced. 
He  gratifies  the  eye  by  presenting  those  views  which 
are  the  most  charming,  and  gives  it  repose  by  distribu- 
ting them  at  just  distances.  In  his  grotesques  he  re- 
tains much  of  the  antique,  shunning  all  useless  exhibi- 
tions of  modern  foliages,  and  varying  the  painting  from 
time  to  time  with  small  landscapes.  The  softness  and 
harmony  of  his  tints'  elicited  great  commendation.1'  Na- 
talis  found  abundant  employment,  and  decorated  many 
churches  and  public  edifices.  He  also  executed  a  great 
many  oil  paintings,  which  were  in  the  highest  repute. 
He  died  in  1722.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  ii,  609. 

Natalia,  a  term  used  in  the  early  Church  for  the 
days  on  which  martyrdom  was  suffered  by  some  of  her 
number,  as  if  they  were  birthdays ;  and  just  as  the  hea- 
thens used  to  have  festivities  on  memorable  days,  so 
these  early  Christians  used  to  celebrate  annually  such 
birthdays  of  martyrs  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
graves  of  the  departed  were  visited,  and  after  a  time 
festivities  were  allowed.  See  Hase,  Ch.  History,  p.  68. 
See  also  Natalitia. 

Natalia  the  Theodotiak.    See  Theodotius. 

NataUs  (Noel),  Alexander,  a  distinguished  Ro- 
man Catholic  theologian,  was  born  at  Rouen  Jan.  19, 1639. 
He  studied  at  first  in  the  Dominican  school  of  his  native 
city,  and  joined  that  order  in  May,  1655.  His  talents 
having  attracted  the  attention  of  his  superiors,  he  was 
sent  to  Paris,  where  he  first  studied,  then  taught,  the- 
ology, and  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1675.  Col- 
bert appointed  him  to  write  a  history  of  the  Church, 
and  in  consequence  he  published  in  1677  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  Selecta  historia  ecclesiasticm  capita  et  in  loca 
cjusdem  insignia,  dissertationes  historica,  critica,  dog- 
matica,  the  twenty-fourth  and  last  volume  of  which 
appeared  in  1686.  It  extends  down  to  the  close  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  It  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  Gal- 
licanism,  learnedly,  but  in  a  dry,  scholastic  style.  This 
was  followed  by  the  Historia  ecdesiastica  Veteris  No- 
vique  Testamenti  (Paris,  1699 ;  Lucca,  1754;  Bingen-on- 
the-Rhine,  1785-90),  one  of  the  most  important  works 
of  the  Gallican  school,  but  the  character  of  which  is  more 
dogmatic  and  polemic  than  historical  The  free,  Gallican 
spirit  of  this  work  caused  it  to  be  condemned  by  pope 
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Innocent  XI,  who  by  a  bull  of  July  13,  1684,  forbade 
the  reading  of  Natalia's  works  under  penalty  of  excom- 
munication. Natalia,  however,  did  not  retract,  but  de- 
fended his  work,  and  it  was  finally  withdrawn  from  the 
Index  by  pope  Benedict  XIII.  In  1706  Natalia  became 
provincial  of  his  order.  His  sight  began  to  fail  him  in 
1712,  and,  becoming  entirely  blind,  he  was  obliged  to 
discontinue  his  labors.  He  died  in  the  convent  of  the 
Jacobins  at  Paris,  Aug.  21, 1724.  His  principal  works, 
besides  the  above,  are,  Theologia  dogmatioa  et  moralis 
(Paris,  1693, 1703, 1748, 1768)  i—Pracepta  et  regula  ad 
pradicatores  verbi  divirti  informandos ; — Expositio  lite- 
rals et  moralis  (S.  S.  Evangcliorum),  etc  (editio  novis- 
eima,  Paris,  1769,  2  vols.  4to),  etc.  See  Herzog,  Real- 
Encyldopadie,  x,  222  sq. ;  Mosheim,  Eccles.  Hist,  vol  ii ; 
Hase,  Ch.  Hist.  p.  8;  Schaff,  Hist.  Christian  Ch.  i,  18; 
Hagenbach,  Hist.  Doctr.  ii,  199, 206 ;  Ch.  Remembrancer, 
1862,  p.  35 ;  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vii,  59.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Natalie,  Cseciliua,  is  the  name  of  the  person 
who  maintains  the  cause  of  paganism  in  the  dialogue 
of  Minucius  Felix  entitled  Octavius.  Sec  Minucil's. 
Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  who  this 
Natalia  was,  but  there  are  no  sufficient  data  for  decid- 
ing the  question. — Smith,  Diet.  Greek  and  Roman  Biog. 
and  MythoLu,  1142. 

Natalia,  Michael,  a  Flemish  engraver  and  stu- 
dent of  sacred  art,  was  born  at  Liege  about  1589.  After 
acquiring  the  elements  of  design  under  Joachim  Sand- 
rart,  he  visited  Antwerp,  and  studied  engraving  under 
Charles  Mallery.  From  thence  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
adopted  the  style  of  Cornelius  Bloemiert,  which  he  fol- 
lowed with  some  success.  He  engraved  a  number  of 
plates  after  the  great  Italian  masters;  also  a  part  of  the 
plates  in  the  Giustintani  Caller}7,  in  concert  with  Rcg- 
nier  Persyn,  Theodore  Matham,  and  others.  On  re- 
turning to  Flanders  he  was  invited  to  Paris,  where  he 
resided  some  time.  His  plates  are  executed  with  the 
graver  in  a  free,  open  style,  but  are  deficient  in  taste. 
His  drawing  is  frequently  incorrect,  and  the  effect  is 
usually  cold  and  heavy,  but  his  strokes  are  clear  and 
regular,  and  he  handled  the  burin  with  great  facility. 
His  portraits  are  his  best  productions.  A  list  of  his 
principal  plates  is  given  in  Spooner's  Biog.  Hist,  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  ii,  609. 

Natalitia,  L  e.  natal  days  of  the  saints.  Tertul- 
lian  and  other  ancient  writers  use  the  words  natalitia 
and  natales  in  speaking  of  martyrs,  not  meaning  their 
natural  birth,  but  their  nativity  to  a  glorious  crown  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  See  above,  Natal  Days.  In 
this  sense,  Tertullian  says  St  Paul  was  born  again  by 
a  new  nativity  at  Rome,  because  he  suffered  martyrdom 
(here.  He  explains  it  on  the  ground  that  the  death 
of  a  martyr  is  not  properly  a  death,  but  an  endless  life ; 
for  the  sake  of  which  all  things  are  to  be  endured,  and 
death  itself  to  be  despised.  See  Tertullian,  Be  Cor.  Mil 
cap.  8 ;  OUationes  pro  defunctis,  pro  nataHtiis,  annua 
die/acimus;  Cone.  Laod.  can.  51,  Maprvpwv  ytv&\ia; 
Ambrose,  Horn.  70;  Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  ii,  1161 ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchaology,  a,  v. 

Natansohn,  Joseph  Saul,  a  rabbi  of  note,  was 
born  in  the  year  1808.  He  received  a  strictly  religious 
education  in  conformity  with  the  traditions  of  his  fam- 
ily, and  even  as  a  youth  showed  great  mental  ability 
and  rare  diligence.  When  hardly  nineteen  years  of 
age  he  composed,  together  with  his  brother-in-law,  the 
deceased  Marcus  Wolf  Ellinger,  a  learned  work  entitled 
D*ft  ^dlBB,  novellas  on  the  Talmudical  treatise  Baba 
Kama  (Lemberg,  1828),  which  at  the  time  received  the 
highest  acknowledgment  from  rabbinical  scholars.  He 
finally  entered  the  rabbinate,  not  for  enjoyment,  but 
rather  to  devote  himself  zealously  to  rabbinic  studies. 
Indeed  he  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  study  of  rabbinic 
lore,  the  fruit  of  which  were  several  learned  works,  as  *b 

D?r?  fWKia  (Wilna,  1839):— D^aa  *{TZ,  comments 
upon  the  Orach  Chajim  (the  Jewish  ritual),  in  two 


parts  (Lemberg,  1832-37):  — O  Ch  rfilW,  critical 
notes  on  the  Talmud,  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  the 
Talmud  (Slobuta,  1824^30;  Vienna,  1832-46) :— Mb?? 
Ofibst,  comments  upon  Alfasi's  Sefer  ha-Halachoth,  pub- 
lished with  Alfasi's  work  and  commentaries  (Presburg, 
1836).  When  in  the  year  1840  religious  disputes  be- 
gan in  the  Jewish  community  of  Lemberg,  he  sided 
with  the  conservatives,  but  when  the  strife  became 
more  intense  and  reckless,  he  withdrew  from  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  matter,  and  devoted  his  time  to  study. 
From  all  parts  of  the  world  the  most  difficult  questions 
were  sent  to  him.  Being  considered  the  highest  author- 
ity in  ritual  questions,  his  opinion  was  sought  for  from 
afar  off.  In  the  year  1858  Natansohn  was  appointed  to 
the  rabbiship  of  Lemberg,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  death,  March  3, 1875.  See  FUrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  2S 
sq. ;  Jewish  Messenger,  New  York,  1875.     (B.  P.) 

Nataph.    See  Stactk. 

Natatorlum  (a  svnmming-place),  a  term  used  by 
some  writers  when  describing  the  baptistery. — Farrar, 
Eccles.  Diet.;  Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Christian 
Church,  ii,  310. 

Na'than  (Heb.  Nathan',  *,£$,  given,  i.  e.  by  God; 
Sept.  Na£ai/,  but  in  the  later  books  Na£av,  and  so  Jo- 
scphus,  Ant.  vii,  8,  8;  but  "SaSava  of  the  prophet, 
A  nt.  vii,  4,  4,  etc),  the  name  of  five  or  six  men. 

1.  The  eleventh  in  descent  from  Judah,  being  the 
son  of  Attai  and  father  of  Zabad  (1  Chron.  ii,  36). 
B.C.  post  1612. 

2.  An  eminent  Hebrew  prophet  in  the  reigns  of  Da- 
vid and  Solomon.  If  the  expression  "  first  and  last,"  in 
2  Chron.  ix,  29,  is  to  be  taken  literally,  he  must  have 
lived  late  into  the  life  of  Solomon,  in  which  case  he 
must  have  been  considerably  younger  than  David.  At 
any  rate  be  seems  to  have  been  the  younger  of  the  two 
prophets  who  accompanied  him,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  latest  direct  representative  of  the  schools  of  Sam- 
uel. A  Jewish  tradition  mentioned  by  Jerome  (Qu. 
Heb.  on  1  Sam.  xvii,  12)  identifies  him  with  the  eighth 
son  of  Jesse  (2  Sam.  v,  14) ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  prob- 
ability. He  first  appears  in  the  consultation  with  Da- 
vid about  the  building  of  the  Temple.  B.C.  cir.  1043. 
He  begins  by  advising  it,  and  then,  after  a  vision,  with- 
draws his  advice,  on  the  ground  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  (2  Sam.  vii,  2, 3, 17).  See  Ewald,  Isr.  Geseh. 
ii,  592.  He  next  comes  forward  as  the  reprover  of  Da- 
vid for  the  sin  with  Bathsheba;  and  his  famous  apo- 
logue on  the  rich  man  and  the  ewe  lamb,  which  is  the 
only  direct  example  of  his  prophetic  power,  shows  it  io 
have  been  of  a  very  high  order  (2  Sam.  xii,  1-12).  B.C. 
1035.  There  is  an  indistinct  trace  of  his  appearing  also 
at  the  time  of  the  plague  which  fell  on  Jerusalem  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  warning  of  Gad.  "An  angel,"  says 
Eupolemus  (Euseb.  Prop.  Et.  ix,  80),  "  pointed  him  to 
the  place  where  the  Temple  was  to  be,  but  forbade  him 
to  build  it,  as  being  stained  with  blood,  and  having 
fought  many  wars.  His  name  was  Dianathan."  This 
was  probably  occasioned  by  some  confusion  of  the  Greek 
version,  oia  Nadav,  with  the  parallel  passage  of  1 
Chron.  xxii,  8,  where  the  blood-stained  life  of  David  is 
given  as  a  reason  against  the  building,  but  where  Na- 
than is  not  named.  B.C.  cir.  1017.  On  the  birth  of 
Solomon  he  was  either  specially  charged  with  giving 
him  his  name,  Jedidah,  or  else  with  bis  education,  ac- 
cording as  the  words  of  2  Sam.  xii,  25,  "  He  sent  [or 
"sent  him"]  by  [or  "into"]  the  hand  of  Nathan,"  axe 
understood.  B.C.  cir.  1034.  At  any  rate,  in  the  last 
years  of  David,  it  is  Nathan  who,  by  taking  the  side  of 
Solomon,  turned  the  scale  in  his  favor.  He  advised 
Bathsheba;  he  himself  ventured  to  enter  the  royal  pres- 
ence with  a  remonstrance  against  the  king's  apathy; 
and  at  David's  request  he  assisted  in  the  inauguration 
of  Solomon  (1  Kings  i,  8,  10, 11,  22,  23,  24, 82, 34, 88, 
45).  B.C.  cir.  1015.  His  son  Zabud  occupied  the  post 
of  "  king's  friend,"  perhaps  succeeding  Nathan  (2  Sam. 
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xv,  37;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  33) ;  and  Azariah,  another  of 
his  sons,  occupied  a  high  place  in  the  king's  court  (1 
Kings  iy,  5).  He  assisted  David  by  his  counsels  when 
he  reorganized  the  public  worship  (2  Chron.  xxix,  25). 
B.C.  1014.  This  is  the  last  time  that  we  hear  directly 
of  his  intervention  in  the  history.  His  Influence  may 
be  traced  in  the  perpetuatiou  of  his  manner  of  prophecy 
in  the  writings  ascribed  to  Solomon  (comp.  Eccl.  ix,  14- 
16  with  2  Sam.  xii,  1-4).  He  left  two  works  behind 
him— a  life  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxix,  29),  and  a  life  of 
Solomon  (2  Chron.  ix,  29).  The  last  of  these  may  have 
been  incomplete,  as  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  outlived 
Solomon.  The  consideration  in  which  he  was  held  at 
the  time  is  indicated  by  the  solemn  announcement  of 
his  approach— "  Behold  Nathan  the  prophet"  (1  Kings 
i,  23).  The  peculiar  affix  of  "the  prophet,"  as  distin- 
guished from  "  the  seer,"  given  to  Samuel  and  Gad  (1 
Chron.  xxix,  29),  shows  his  identification  with  the  later 
view  of  the  prophetic  office  indicated  in  1  Sam.  ix,  9. 
His  grave  is  shown  at  Halhul  near  Hebron  (see  Robin- 
son, Bib.  Res.  i,  216,  note). — Smith. 

3.  A  native  of  Zobah,  in  Syria ;  the  father  of  Igul, 
one  of  David's  mightv  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  36 ;  1  Chron. 
xi,  38).     B.C.  cir.  1040. 

4.  A  son  of  David  (2  Sam.  v,  14;  1  Chron.  xiv,  4), 
from  whom  the  evangelist  Luke  has  reckoned  the  gene- 
alogy of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  (Luke  iii,  31).  B.C. 
cir.  1032.  See  Genealogy.  In  1  Chron.  iii,  5  Na- 
than is  said  to  have  been  "  the  son  of  David  bv  Bath- 
shua,"  l  e.  Bathsheba,  but  the  rendering  has  been  ques- 
tioned. To  him  must  probably  be  referred  the  words 
of  Zech.  xii,  12  (see  Henderson,  Min.  Proph.  ad  loc.), 
though  some  have  interpreted  it  as  the  house  of  the 
prophet  Nathan  standing  for  the  family  of  the  prophets. 
See  David. 

5.  One  of  the  head  men  who  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Ezra  on  his  second  expedition,  and  whom  he  de- 
spatched from  his  encampment  at  the  River  Ahava  to 
the  colony  of  Jews  at  Casiphia,  to  obtain  thence  some 
Lcvites  and  Nethinim  for  the  Temple  service  (Ezra  viii, 
16).  B.C.459.  "That  Nathan  and  those  mentioned 
with  him  were  laymen  appears  evident  from  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  preceding  verse,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  impossible  that  he  may  be  the  same  with  the  son 
of  Bani,  who  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  foreign  wife 
(Ezra  x,  39) ;  though  on  the  other  hatid  these  marriages 
seem  rather  to  have  been  contracted  by  those  who  had 
been  longer  in  Jerusalem  than  he,  who  had  so  lately 
arrived  from  Babylon,  could  be"  (Smith).    B.  C.  458. 

Nathan  ben-Jechiel,  also  called  Aruk  (~l~2)> 
or  Baal  ha-Aruk  ("JTI~H  bs2),  from  the  fact  that 
he  is  the  author  of  the  celebrated  lexicon  denominated 
A  ruk,  a  distinguished  Jewish  lexicographer,  was  born 
in  Rome  about  1030,  where,  like  his  ancestors  before 
him  and  his  descendants  after  him,  he  was  held  in  the 
highest  veneration  for  his  extraordinary  learning,  and 
it  was  8a id  of  him,  "peritum  omnia  generis  scicntia- 
rum  fuissc."  Though  busily  engaged  in  faithfully  dis- 
charging the  responsible  duties  devolving  upon  him  as 
rabbi  of  the  Jewish  community  in  the  Eternal  City,  and 
in  attending  to  the  Hebrew  academy  of  which  he  was 
the  president,  R.  Nathan  devoted  all  his  spare  time  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  the  writing  of  that  im- 
portant lexicon  which  has  obtained  such  a  world-wide 
celebrity.  From  the  words  of  the  epilogue  which 
R.  Nathan  himself  appended  to  it  (this  lexicon  was 
completed  on  Tuesday,  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  month  on 
which  the  Temple  was  destroyed  by  the  despised  one  [i.  e. 
Ab =end  of  July],  4861  after  the  creation  [  = A.D.  1 101], 
1033  after  the  destruction  of  the  burned  Temple,  1413  of 
the  Seleucian  ara),  it  will  be  seen  that  he  finished  this 
lexicon  A.D.  1101.  According  to  Mr.  Etheridge,  the 
work  was  finished  in  the  year  4865,  answering  to  A.D. 
1105;  it  may  be  that  he  read  rTTart  PlOrin  P.:oa 
instead  of  KDnm.  Five  years  after  the  completion  of 
the  work  Jechiel  died,  A.D.  1106.    The  lexicon  is  de- 


nominated Aruk  Cp"1^  from  IfS,  to  arrange,  to  set  in 
order),  i.  e.  arrangement  of  the  words  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  extends  over  the  Mishna,  both  the  Gemaras, 
the  Midrashim,  and  all  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the 
O.  T.  "  The  importance  of  this  work,  both  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  ancient  expositions  of  the  Bible  and 
the  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  can 
hardly  be  overrated,  inasmuch  as  R.  Nathan,  in  explain* 
ing  the  words,  embodied  the  interpretations  of  the  an- 
cient sages  preserved  by  tradition,  and  adopted  the  an- 
cient and  correct  readings.  So  comprehensive  is  this 
lexicon,  and  so  highly  was  it  appreciated,  that  it  not 
only  superseded  and  buried  in  oblivion  a  lexicon  also 
called  Aruk,  compiled  by  Zemach  ben-Paltoi,  who  was 
gaon  in  Pumbaditha,  A.D.  871-890,  but  simply  left  for 
his  future  supplementors  to  compile  and  rearrange  the 
rich  materials  which  R.  Nathan  amassed.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  did  not  always  succeed"  (Ginsburg).  Not- 
withstanding the  subsequent  labors  of  Buxtorf,  Landau, 
and  others,  in  the  field  of  Hebneo-Aramaic  lexicography, 
the  Aruk  of  Nathan  Jechiel  still  holds  its  pre-eminence. 
Its  definitions  are  remarkable  for  their  substantial  im- 
port and  verbal  precision,  and  it  is  even  quoted  by  Da- 
vid Kimchi  (q.  v.)  in  his  famous  S'ttTrn  -JBD,  s.  v. 
ISO,  rpD,  2K,  "WT.  It  was  published  at  Fiaauri, 
1515,  and  often  afterwards.  An  edition  was  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1655,  with  the  additions  of  B.-Musafia 
(q.  v.),  which  edition  was  republished  by  M.  I.  Landau 
with  his  own  notes,  in  5  vols.,  under  the  title  ",?"'?? 
*|ir^,  or  Rabbiaisch  -  A  ramaisch  -  Deutsche*  WOrterbuch 
zur  Kenntniss  des  Talmuds,  der  Targumim  u.  Midra- 
schim,  etc.  (Prague,  1819-24).  A  convenient  edition  of 
the  Aruk,  with  the  supplements  of  Mussafia,  De  Lon- 
sano,  and  Berlin,  has  been  published  by  H.  Sperling 
(Lemberg,  1857) ;  still  later  annotations  to  the  A  rule, 
with  emendations  and  critical  notes,  appeared  by  R. 
Lindermann,  under  the  title  *p3"5J3  hl","lC3  "IBO 
(Bcrl.  18&1;  see  Frankcl,  Monatsschrtf),  1865,  p.  393 
sq.) :  and  a  still  later  edition  was  published  by  Lonsano 
and  Iterlin  (Lemberg,  1865),  and  the  latest  edition  is 
that  i »f  Lemberg  ( 1 871, 2  vols.).  To  the  honor  of  R.  Na- 
than be  it  said — though  it  docs  not  redound  to  the  glory 
of  modern  scholarship — that  his  A  ruk  is  still  the  only 
clew  to  the  ancient  Jewish  writings  which  arc  so  im- 
portant to  Biblical  literature  and  exegesis.  See  the 
masterly  biography  of  R.  Nathan  by  Rapaport  in  the 
Hebrew  annual  entitled  Bikure  ha-Itim  (Vienna,  1829), 
x,  1-79;  xi  (ibid.  1830),  81-90;  Geiger,  in  Zeittchrift 
der  Deutschen  Morgenldndischen  Gestllschaft.  xii,  142 
sq.,  357  sq.;  xh*,  318  sq.;  Steinschneidcr,  Catalogus 
Libr.  ffebr.  in  Biblioth.  Bodleiana,  No.  2040-2043;  id. 
Bibliograph.  Handbuch,  p.  99  sq.;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.; 
Ftlrst,  Biblioth.  Judaica,  iii,  20  sq.;  De  Rossi,  Dizi- 
onario  storico  degli  autori  Ebrti,  p.  140  sq.  (German 
transl.) ;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Jewish  Literature,  p.  284 
sq. ;  Griitz,  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  vi,  76;  Brannschweiger, 
Gesch.  d.  Juden  in  den  Roman.  Staaten,  p.  56 ;  Basnage, 
History  of  the  Jews,  p.  625  (Taylor's  transl.) ;  Dernburg, 
in  Geiger's  Zeitschrift  fur  Jud.  Theologie,  iv,  123  sq.; 
Bleek,  Einleitung  in  das  A  tie  Testam.  p.  100 ;  Kimchi, 
Liber  radicum  (ed.  Lebrecht  u.  Biesenthal),  p.  xxxix ; 
Buxtorf,  Lexicon  Talmudicum,  etc.,  p.  ix,  ed.  B.  Fisch- 
er (Leips.  1869) ;  (N.  Y.)  Jewish  Messenger,  Jan.  8, 1874. 
(B.P.) 

Nathan  ha-Babli,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Mishnaic  doctors,  was  a  native  of  M&shan,  in  Babylo- 
nia. In  consequence  of  his  high  birth,  as  his  father 
was  the  prince  of  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  his  mar- 
vellous knowledge  of  the  law,  both  divine  and  human, 
which  he  acquired  as  a  student  in  the  country  of  his 

adoption,  he  was  created  vicar  ("p*i  tVOSK)  of  the 
patriarch  Simon  II  ben-Gamaliel  II,  A.D.  140-163.  In 
the  Talmud  he  is  often  quoted  as  a  profound  scholar  of 
the,  law  (f/orajoth,  13  b;  Baba  Kama,  23  a;  Baba  J/e- 
zia,  117  b),  and  he  materially  contributed  to  the  com* 
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pilation  of  the  Mishna,  as  he  himself  compiled  a  Mish- 
na, which  is  referred  to  as  Mishnath  de  Rabbi  Nathan 
*jri3  'O-in  HSfflO),  and  which  Jehudah  the  Holy  (q.  v.) 
made  use  of  in  the  redactiou  of  the  present  Mishna. 
Besides  this  corpus  juris,  he  is  also  the  author  of,  1,  the 
Aboth  ofR.  Nathan  Qnj  *2rft  rVDK),  being  a  com- 
pilation of  the  apothegms  and  moral  sayings  of  the 
Jewish  fathers  (rVCX),  interspersed  with  traditional 
explanations  of  divers  texts  of  Scripture,  consisting  of 
forty-one  chapters.  Both  the  historian  and 'moral  phi- 
losopher will  find  this  work  an  important  contribution 
to  the  literary  and  philosophical  history  of  antiquity. 
It  is  printed  in  the  different  editions  of  the  Talmud  after 
the  tractate  Yebamoth,  and  has  also  been  published  sepa- 
rately with  various  commentaries  (Venice,  1622;  Am- 
sterdam, 1778),  and  with  two  excellent  commentaries 
(Wilna,  1833),  translated  into  Latin,  with  notes,  by 
Francis  Taylor  (Lond.  1654),  under  the  title  of  R.  Na- 
thanis  Tractates  de  Patribus,  Latine  cum  notis,  but  in 
its  present  form  contains  later  interpolations : — 2,  of  the 
Forty-nine.  Rules  (ni^ra  SCHJ  O^rS^K),  a  work  of 
mathematical  import,  and  which  Geiger  thinks  was 
written  by  a  later  author  of  the  same  name.  See 
Filrst,  BibL  Jud.  iii,  19  sq. ;  Kultur-  u.  Literaturgesch. 
der  Juden  in  Asien  (Leips.  1849),  p.  16  sq. ;  Zunz,  Die 
Gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden  (BerL  1882),  p. 
108  sq. ;  Steinschneidcr,  Catalogue  Libr.  Hebr.  in  Bibli- 
oth.  Bodleiana,  coL  2032  sq. ;  Geiger,  WissenschaJUiche 
ZeUschrifi  (Leips.  1847),  vi,  19  sq.;  Grate,  Gesch.  d. 
Juden,  iv,  187, 201, 203, 204 ;  Jost,  Gesch.  d,  Judenth.  u.  s. 
Sekten,  ii,  110  sq.,  123;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Hebr.  Lit. 
p.  77;  Dukes,  Rabbin.  Blumenlese  (Leips.  1844),  p.  39; 
Delitasch,  Zur  Gesch.  d.  Jud.  Poesie,  p.  88;  Frankel, 
Hodegetica  in  Mischnam  (Leips.  1859),  p.  187-191 ;  Gins- 
burg,  Tilt  Essenes,  their  History  and  Doctrines  (Lond. 
1864),  p.  22;  art.  Sadducees,  in  the  3d  ed.  of  Kitto's 
Cyclop.  ofBibl.  Lit.  iii,  731  sq.,  note,  reprinted  in  part 
in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible  (Amer.  ed.),  iv,  2778,  note. 
(B.P.) 

Nathan,  Isaao,  ben-Kalonymos,  a  Jewish  writer 
of  great  celebrity,  flourished  near  the  opening  of  the 
15th  century.  The  exact  date  of  either  the  birth  or 
death  of  this  author  of  the  first  Hebrew  concordance, 
who  traces  his  lineage  to  the  royal  family  of  David,  has 
not  as  yet  been  ascertained.  All  that  we  know  with 
certainty  is  that  he  lived  at  Avignon,  Montpellier,  or 
Aries  in  the  time  of  Benedict  XIII,  and  that  his  writ- 
ings were  called  forth  by  the  conduct  of  this  antipope 
towards  the  Jews,  which  was  as  follows.  This  pope, 
Peter  de  Luna  byname,  who  was  declared  a  schismatic, 
heretic,  and  perjurer,  and  who  was  deposed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Pisa  (1409),  but  was  still  recognised  on  the  Py- 
renean  peninsula,  thought  that  he  would  secure  the 
general  recognition  of  his  claims  to  St,  Peter's  chair  if 
he  could  bring  about  the  conversion  of  the  Spanish 
Jews.  He  therefore  issued  a  summons  (1412),  with  the 
sanction  of  his  patron,  Ferdinand  the  Just,  king  of  Ara- 
gon,  to  all  the  learned  rabbins  to  hold  a  public  contro- 
versy at  Tortosa,  and  appointed  the  learned  Jewish 
physician,  Joshua  Lorqui — or  Geronimo  de  Santa  Fe,  as 
he  was  called  after  his  conversion — to  prove  to  them 
from  the  Talmud  and  other  Jewish  writings  that  the 
Messiah,  whose  advent  the  Jews  were  daily  expecting, 
had  already  come  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  To 
escape  the  threatening  dangers,  sixty  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Jewish  literati  of  Aragon  answered  the  summons. 
The}"  were  headed  by  don  Bidal  ben-Benevenisti,  Ibn- 
Labi  of  Saragossa,  Joseph  Albo,  the  famous  author  of 
the  Tkarim,  Sechariah  ha-Levi  Saladin,  Astruc  Levi,  Bo- 
nastruc  Dcsmaethe,  Ibn-Joseph,  Ibn-Jachja,  etc.,  and 
this  most  famous  controversy  of  Tortosa  lasted  twenty- 
one  months  (from  February,  1413,  to  November,  1414). 
Benedict  XIII  presided  at  the  meetings,  and  in  the  first 
Bession,  which  was  held  Feb.  7, 1418,  he  thus  addressed 
the  Jews :  "  Ye  learned  Hebrews,  know  that  I  have  not 


come  here  to  discuss  which  religion  is  true,  yours  or 
ours.  I  am  certain  mine  is  the  truest.  Your  law  was 
formerly  the  only  true  law,  but  it  is  now  abrogated. 
You  are  convoked  here  solely  by  Geronimo,  who  has 
engaged  to  prove  to  you  that  the  Messiah  has  come  by 
the  evidence  of  your  Talmud,  which  was  composed  long 
since  by  rabbins  far  superior  to  yourselves  in  wisdom ; 
therefore  be  careful  of  your  arguments."  Two  treatises 
were  prepared  for  this  controversy  by  Joshua  Lorqui, 
or  Geronimo  de  Santa  ¥6,  the  antipope's  champion, 
entitled  Tractatus  contra  perfidiam  Judceorum  et  contra 
Talmud,  printed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Maxima  Patrum, 
torn,  xxvi,  and  separately  in  Hebrteomastix  (Frankf. 
a.  M.,  1602).  It  was  in  reply  to  these  tracts  that  R. 
Nathan  wrote  the  work  entitled  PISP.S  tinain,  Cor- 
rection of  the  Misguided,  which  has  not  as  yet  been  pub- 
lished. To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  his  He- 
brew concordance,  entitled  STlJ  1"W3,  51"lt  V.K,  or 
rVQIfil,  which  was  designed  to  enable  his  brethren  to 
rebut  the  attacks  on  Judaism,  by  helping  them  to  find 
easily  the  passages  of  the  O.  T.  quoted  in  support  of 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  by  aiding 
them  to  see  what  legitimate  construction  can  be  put  on 
these  passages  in  accordance  with  the  context  in  which 
they  occur.  This  concordance,  to  which  R.  Nathan 
devoted  eight  years  of  his  life  (1437-1445),  and  in 
which  he  adopted  the  plan  of  the  Latin  concordance 
of  Arlotti,  general  of  the  order  of  Minorites  (cir.  1290), 
first  appeared  with  an  elaborate  introduction  (nPPPB 
D"»03Kn-np51pn)  in  Venice,  1528,  then  again,  with  the 
introduction  castrated  by  the  Inquisition  (ibid.  1564,  and 
Basle,  1581).  The  great  value  of  this  work  can  be  best 
ascertained  from  what  Jacob  ben-Chajim,  who  carried 
through  the  press  the  Rabbinic  Bible  (1524-25)  in  Bom- 
berg's  printing -establishment,  where  the  concordance 
appeared  only  a  few  months  previously,  says  of  it  in 
his  celebrated  introduction  (transl.  by  Ginsburg,  Lond. 
1867):  "  But  for  a  certain  book,  called  Concordance,  the 
author  of  which  is  the  learned  R.  Isaac  Nathan,  who 
lived  some  forty  years  ago,  published  in  our  printing- 
office  at  Venice,  I  could  not  have  corrected  the  verses. 
This  is  a  precious  work;  it  embraces  all  the  points  of 
the  Holy  Bible*  and  explains  all  the  sacred  Scriptures 
by  stating  all  nouns  and  verbs,  with  their  analogous 
forms,  and  giving  at  the  heading  of  every  noun  and 
verb  an  explanation,  saying  the  meaning  of  the  word  is 
so  and  so,  and  branches  out  in  such  and  such  a  manner, 
and  comments  upon  each  one  separately.  It  also  marks 
the  division  of  each  chapter,  and  the  number  of  chap- 
ters in  every  prophetical  book,  and  tells  in  which  chap- 
ter and  verse  every  word  occurs.  The  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  this  book  is  indescribable ;  without  it  there 
is  no  way  of  examining  the  references  of  the  Maasorah, 
since  one  who  studies  the  Massorah  must  look  into  the 
verse  which  the  Massorah  quotes,  and  which,  without  a 
concordance,  would  take  a  very  long  time  to  find,  as  you 
might  not  know  in  which  prophet  the  passage  referred 
to  occurs,  and  if  yon  knew  the  prophet,  you  still  might 
not  know  the  chapter  and  verse.  Besides,  all  the  world 
is  not  so  learned  in  the  Scriptures.  Whosoever  has 
this  concordance  does  not  require  any  more  the  lexicon 
of  Kimchi,  for  it  contains  all  the  roots,  whereunto  is 
added  an  index  of  all  the  verses  in  the  Bible ;  none  of 
them  is  wanted.  In  conclusion,  without  it  I  could  not 
have  done  the  work  which  I  haye  done."  Nathan's 
concordance  was  also  translated  into  Latin  by  Reuch- 
lin  (Basle,  1556),  and  was  inserted  by  the  Minorite  Ma- 
ria di  Calasio,  in  his  four-volume  concordance  (Rome, 
1622).  It  is  the  basis  both  of  Buxtorf 's  and  Flint's 
concordances.  See  Steinschneider.  Catalogus  Librorvm 
Hebr.  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana,  coL  1141-1143;  id. 
Bibliographisches  Handbuch,  p.  100;  Furst,  Bibliotheca 
Judaica,  iii,  22 ;  Gratz,  Gesch.  der  Juden  (Leips.  1875), 
viii,  150, 151;  Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.;  Wolf,  BibL  Hebr.  ii, 
681 ;  Le  Long,  BibL  Sacra  (ed.  Boeraes),  ii,  898;  De 
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Rossi,  Dizionario  storioo  degli  auiori  Ebrei,  p.  125  (Ger- 
man transl.);  id.  Bibliotheca  Judaica  Antiehristiana, 
p.  76  sq. ;  E  the  ridge,  Introd.  to  Hehr.  Literature,  p.  289 ; 
Lindo,  Hist,  of  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  p.  209 
sq.;  Milman,  Hist,  of  ike  Jews  (new  ed.  New  York, 
1870),  in,  299  sq.     (RP.) 

Nathan'ael  (XaSavatiX,  but  NoWa^Xoc  in  1 
Esdr.  ix,  22;  for  the  Heb.  b&Cnp,  given  of  God,  i.  q. 
6<o£opoi*;  comp.  Nathan),  the  name  of  three  men  in 
the  Apocrypha  and  one  in  the  X.  T.  See  also  Ne- 
thaxkKl. 

1.  A  brother  of  Samaras  the  Levite,  iu  the  time  of 
Josias  (1  Esdr.  i,  8);  evidently  the  Nkthankel  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Heb.  text  (2  Chron.  xxv,  9). 

2.  One  of  the  "  sons  of  Phaisus"  who  renounced  their 
Gentile  wives  after  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  ix,  82) ;  evi- 
dently the  Nktuaneel  (a.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Esdr. 
x,  22). 

3.  Son  of  Samael  and  father  of  Eliab  among  the  an- 
cestry of  Judith  (Jud.  viii,  1),  and  therefore  a  Simeon- 
ite  (ix,  2).    See  Judith. 

4.  One  of  the  earliest  disciples  of  our  Lord,  concern- 
ing whom,  under  that  name  at  least,  we  learn  from 
Scripture  little  more  than  his  birthplace,  Cana  of  Gali- 
lee (John  xxi,  2),  and  his  simple,  truthful  character 
(John  i,  47).  Wc  have  no  particulars  of  his  life.  In- 
deed the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  first  three  Gospels. 
We  learn,  however,  from  the  evangelist  John  that  Je- 
sus on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  his  return  from  the 
scene  of  his  temptation  to  that  of  his  baptism,  having 
been  proclaimed  by  the  Baptist  as  the  Lamb  of  God, 
was  minded  to  go  into  Galilee.  He  first  then  called 
Philip  to  follow  him,  but  Philip  could  not  set  forth  on 
his  journey  without  communicating  to  Nathanael  the 
wonderful  intelligence  which  he  had  received  from  his 
master  the  Baptist,  namely,  that  the  Messiah  so  long 
foretold  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  had  at  last  ap- 
peared. Nathanael,  who  seems  to  have  heard  the  an- 
nouncement at  first  with  some  distrust,  as  doubting 
whether  anything  good  could  come  out  of  so  small  and 
inconsiderable  a  place  as  Nazareth — a  place  nowhere 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament — yet  readily  accepted 
Philip's  invitation  to  go  and  satisfy  himself  by  his  own 
personal  observation  (John  i,  40).  What  follows  is  a 
testimony  to  the  humility,  simplicity,  and  sincerity  of 
his  own  character  from  One  who  could  read  his  heart, 
such  as  is  recorded  of  hardly  any  other  person  in  the 
Bible.  Nathanael,  on  his  approach  to  Jesus,  is  saluted 
by  him  as  "an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no 
guile"— a  true  child  of  Abraham,  and  not  simply  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh.  So  little,  however,  did  he  expect 
any  such  distinctive  praise,  that  he  could  not  refrain 
from  asking  how  it  was  that  he  had  become  known  to 
Jesus.  The  answer,  "  before  that  Philip  called  thee, 
when  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee,"  appears 
to  have  satisfied  him  that  the  speaker  was  more  than 
man— that  he  must  have  read  his  secret  thoughts,  and 
heard  his  unuttered  prayer  at  a  time  when  he  was 
studiously  screening  himself  from  public  observation, 
as  was  the  custom  with  pious  Jews  (Tholuck,  Comment, 
on  John,  ad  loc).  The  conclusion  was  inevitable.  Na- 
thanael at  once  confessed,  "  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God ;  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel"  (John  i,  49).  B.C. 
25.  The  name  of  Nathanael  occurs  but  once  again  in 
the  Gospel  narrative,  and  then  simply  as  one  of  the 
small  company  of  disciples  to  whom  Jesus  showed  him- 
self at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  after  his  resurrection.  B.C 
29.  On  that  occasion  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  he 
joined  his  brethren  in  their  night's  venture  on  the  lake 
— that,  having  been  a  sharer  of  their  fruitless  toil,  he 
was  a  witness  with  them  of  the  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes  the  next  morning — and  that  he  afterwards  par- 
took of  the  meal,  to  which,  without  daring  to  ask,  the 
disciples  felt  assured  in  their  hearts  that  he  who  Had 
called  them  was  the  Lord  (John  xxi,  12).  Once  there- 
fore at  the  beginning  of  our  Saviour's  ministry,  and  once 


after  his  resurrection,  does  the  name  of  Nathanael  oc- 
cur in  the  sacred  record. 

This  scanty  notice  of  one  who  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  very  chiefest  apostles,  and  was  himself 
the  object  of  our  Lord's  most  emphatic  commendation, 
has  not  unnaturally  provoked  the  inquiry  whether  he 
may  not  be  identified  with  another  of  the  well-known 
disciples  of  Jesus..  It  ia  indeed  very  commonly  be- 
lieved that  Nathanael  and  Bartholomew  are  the  same 
person.  The  evidence  for  that  belief  is  as  follows: 
John,  who  twice  mentions  Nathanael,  never  introduces 
the  name  of  Bartholomew  at  alL  Matt  x,  8 ;  Mark  Hi, 
18;  and  Luke  vi,  14,  all  speak  of  Bartholomew,  but 
never  of  Nathanael.  It  may  be,  however,  that  Nathan- 
ael was  the  proper  name,  and  Bartholomew  (son  of 
Tholmai)  the  surname  of  the  same  disciple,  just  as 
Simon  was  called  Bar-Jona,  and  Joses,  Barnabas.  It 
was  Philip  who  first  brought  Nathanael  to  Jesus,  just 
as  Andrew  bad  brought  his  brother  Simon,  and  Bar- 
tholomew ia  named  by  each  of  the  first  three  evange- 
lists immediately  after  Philip;  while  by  Luke  he  is 
coupled  with  Philip  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  Simon 
with  his  brother  Andrew,  and  James  with  his  brother 
John.  It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  as  all  the  other 
disciples  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  John  became 
apostles  of  Christ,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  one 
who  had  been  so  singularly  commended  by  Jesus,  and 
who  in  his  turn  had  so  promptly  and  so  fully  confessed 
him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  should  be  excluded  from  the 
number.  Again,  that  Nathanael  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal twelve,  is  inferred  with  much  probability  from  his 
not  being  proposed  as  one  of  the  candidates  to  fill  the 
place  of  Judas.  Still  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish 
conjecture,  however  well  founded,  from  proof.  To  the 
argument  based  upon  the  fact  that  in  John's  enumera- 
tion of  the  disciples  to  whom  our  Lord  showed  himself 
at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  Nathanael  stands  before  the  sons 
of  Zcbedee,  it  is  replied  that  this  was  to  be  expected,  as 
the  writer  was  himself  a  son  of  Zebedee ;  and,  further, 
that  Nathanael  is  placed  after  Thomas  in  this  list,  while 
Bartholomew  comes  before  Thomas  in  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke.  But  as  in  the  Acts  Luke  reverses  the  order 
of  the  two  names,  putting  Thomas  first  and  Bartholo- 
mew second,  we  cannot  attach  much  weight  to  this  ar- 
gument. St.  Augustine  not  only  denies  the  claim  of 
Nathanael  to  be  one  of  the  Twelve,  but  assigns  as  a 
reason  for  his  opinion  that  whereas  Nathanael  was  most 
likely  a  learned  man  in  the  law  of  Moses,  it  was,  as  Paul 
tells  us  (1  Cor.  i,  26),  the  wisdom  of  Christ  to  make  choice 
of  nide  and  unlettered  men  to  confound  the  wise  (in 
Johan,  Ev.  ch.  i,  §  17).  St.  Gregory  adopts  the  same 
view  (on  John  i,  33,  ch.  16,  B).  In  a  dissertation  on 
John  i,  46,  to  be  found  in  The*.  Theo.  philolog.  ii,  370, 
the  author,  J.  Kindler,  maintains  (Nath.  vere  Israelites 
[Yiteb.  1680])  that  Bartholomew  and  Nathanael  are 
different  persons. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Nathanael  was  the  bride- 
groom at  the  marriage  of  Cana  (Calmet),  and  Epipha- 
nius  (A  dp.  Har.  i,  §  223)  implies  his  belief  that  of  the 
two  disciples  whom  Jesus  overtook  on  the  road  to  Em- 
maus  Nathanael  was  one. — Smith.  The  following  ad- 
ditional monographs  are  extant:  Lange,  Nath.  con" 
fessio  (Lips.  1766);  Pignatelli,  De  Apostolatu  Nath. 
Earth.  (Par.  1660) ;  Robert,  Nathanael  Bartk.  (Duaci, 
1519) ;  Hartmann,  Examen  Jo.  i,  47  (Aboas,  1763).  See 
Bartholomew. 

Nathanl'as  (Na^avtac),  one  of  the  "  sons  of  Ma- 
oni"  who  renounced  their  Gentile  wives  taken  after  the 
return  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  ix,  34);  evidently  the 
Natha*  (q.  v.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  x,  39). 

Nathaniel,  called  in  Arabic  Abul-Barkat  Hibal 
A  Hah  bar-Malka,  was  one  of  the  medical  coryptuei  of 
the  Mohammedan  dominions  in  the  12th  century,  and 
was  also  distinguished  as  a  philosopher  and  Hebraist,  on 
which  account  he  was  designated  Wachidal-Zeman,  i.  e. 
"  the  only  one  of  his  time."    He  tried  his  skill  on  the 
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Book  of  Ecclesiastes  (Koheleth)t  but  h\&  commentary, 
which  is  written  in  Arabic,  has  never  been  published; 
the  MS.  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.     Isaac 

* 

ibn-Ezra,  son  of  the  great  commentator,  celebrated 
Abul-Barkat's  commentary  on  Koheleth  in  a  poem  (see 
Dukes,  Kokbe  Jizchak,  1848,  p.  21  sq.),  in  which  he  de- 
clares that  this  Solomonic  book  will  henceforth  (A.D. 
1143)  go  by  the  name  of  him  who  has  so  successfully 
unlocked  its  meaning.  Corap.  Griilz,  Gesck.  d.  Juden, 
vi,  280  sq.;  Zeitschrift  der  Morgenldndischen  Gesell- 
schaft,  1859,  p.  711  sq.;  Ginsburg,  Historical  and  Crit- 
ical Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  p.  58 ; 
Pocock,  Notat  Miscellanea  ad  Poriam  Mosis  (London, 
1740),  i,  196,  where  a  specimen  of  this  commentary  is 
given.     (B.  P.) 

Na'than-Mel'ech  (Hebrew,  Nethan' -  Afe'lek, 
TJ?P*ir3i  >•  c  Nathan  of  the  king ;  Sept.  Na$di>  /3a- 
ctA*vf),  a  eunuch  (A.V.  "chamberlain")  in  the  court 
of  Josiah,  by  whose  chamber  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Temple  were  the  horses  which  the  kings  of  Judah  had 
dedicated  to  the  sun  (2  Kings  xxiii,  11).     B.C.  628. 

Nathus,  Fabian,  a  German  divine,  flourished  in 
Bohemia  during  the  anti-Reformation  period  of  the 
16th  century.  But  little  is  known  of  his  personal  his- 
tory. He  was  preaching  at  Prague,  holding  at  the 
same  time  the  professorship  of  Oriental  languages  at  the 
university  of  the  Bohemian  capital,  when  the  victories 
of  Ferdinand  II  subjected  Bohemia  to  Romish  rule  and 
to  Jesuitic  interferences.  Up  to  1615  the  Bohemians 
had  been  favored  with  Protestant  preaching  in  the  Ger- 
man tongue,  out  of  respect  for  the  elector  of  Saxony  and 
at  his  intercession ;  but  the  Jesuits,  determined  that  all 
Protestant  ideas  should  be  crushed,  caused  the  States  to 
pass  an  edict  forbidding  even  preaching  in  German,  and 
consequently  brought  about  also  the  dismissal  of  those 
who  had  preached  in  the  German;  and  on  Oct.  29, 
1622,  the  last  four  Lutheran  clergymen  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  country  were  obliged  to  leave.  Among 
these  was  Nathus.  He  went  to  Brunswick,  Germany, 
and  there  died  about  1640.  Nathus  was  an  able  defend- 
er and  propagator  of  the  Reformed  doctrines,  and  de- 
serves to  be  ranked  among  those  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom for  conscience'  sake.  Although  he  did  not  die  at 
the  stake,  he  yet  suffered  expulsion  from  the  field  of  his 
labor  and  separation  from  the  flock  which  deeply  loved 
him.  See  Pescheck,  The  Reformation  and  Anti-Refor- 
mation in  Bohemia  (Lond.  1846,  2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  82-33, 
414.     (J.H.W.) 

Nation.  This  word  in  the  Auth.  Ver.  generally 
represents  the  Heb.  **13,  i.  e.  the  nation  as  a  body  politic ; 
in  plur.  &?ift,  esp.  of  foreign  nations,  the  Gentiles  (q. 
v.) ;  usually  in  the  Sept.  iSvoc.,  tSvij,  Yulg.  gens,  gentes. 
Sometimes  it  represents  the  Heb.  D",  which  means  esp. 
the  People  (q.v.),  Sept.  Aaoc;  in  poetry,  ckb,  D^BXb; 
and  in  Chald.  fiBK.  It  means  sometimes  all  the  m- 
habitants  of  a  particular  country  (Deut.  iv,  34),  the 
country  or  kingdom  itself  (Exod.  xxxiv,  10 ;  Rev.  vii, 
9) ;  sometimes  countrymen,  natives  of  the  same  stock 
(Acts  xxvi,  4) ;  sometimes  the  father,  head,  or  original 
of  a  people  (Gen.  xxv,  23). .  In  the  prophets  the  term 
"  nations'1  is  often  used  as  a  general  name  for  the  hea- 
then or  Gentiles  (Isa.  ix,  2 ;  comp.  Matt,  iv,  15\  See 
Ethnology. 

National  Church.    See  Church  and  State. 

National  Covenant.    See  Covenant. 

National  Deities.  See  Mythology  ;  Poly- 
theism. 

National  Synods.  Provincial  and  national  syn- 
ods have,  by  immemorial  practice  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  the  right  of  condemning  heresies  and  er- 
rors, and  of  correcting  abuses  of  all  kinds  in  particular 
churches.  Paul  of  Samosata,  Photinus,  Sabellius,  Arius, 
Eustathius,  Apollinaris,  the  Donatists,  Pelagians,  etc, 


were  all  condemned  in  particular  councils  in  the  first 
instance.  The  particular  councils  of  Aries,  Orange,  Car- 
thage, Toledo,  Gangra,  etc.,  pronounced  judgments  in 
controversies  of  faith ;  not  to  speak  of  more  recent  de 
cisions  of  the  same  kind.  The  objection  of  Bossuet, 
who  found  fault  with  the  principle  of  the  English  Ref- 
ormation, viz.,  that  every  national  Church  was  a  com- 
plete body  in  itself,  and  might  examine  and  reform 
errors  and  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  worship,  falls 
therefore  to  the  ground,  in  view  of  the  practice  of  his 
own  Church.  See  Bossuet,  Variations ;  Fleurv,  Hist.  L 
157,  s.  37;  Palmer,  On  the  Church,  i,  417;  WaicoMa- 
cred  A  rchaoL  s.  v. ;  Aschbach,  Kirchen-Lexikon,  s.  v. 
National  Synodcn.    See  Synods.    (J.  N.  P.) 

Native  tree  is  probably  the  meaning  of  the  Heb. 
word  ITJJK,  ezrdch  (Sept,  tiSpoc,  rov  Aifiavov,  Yulg. 
cedrus  Libaui),  in  Psa.  xxxvii,  35.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
upon  what  grounds  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  hare 
understood  it  to  signify  a  "  bay-tree :"  such  a  rendering 
is  entirely  unsupported  by  any  kind  of  evidence.  Most 
of  the  Jewish  doctors  understand  by  the  term  ezrack 
"  a  tree  which  grows  in  its  own  soil"— one  that  has 
never  l>cen  transplanted;  which  is  the  interpretation 
given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  Some  versions,  as  the 
Vulg.  and  the  Arabic,  follow  the  Sept.,  which  reads 
"  cedar  of  Lebanon,"  mistaking  the  Hebrew  word  for 
one  of  somewhat  similar  form.  Celsius  (Hierob.  i,  194) 
agrees  with  the  author  of  the  sixth  Greek  edition, 
which  gives  avroxSw  (indigena,  "one  born  in  the 
land")  as  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word:  with  this 
view  rabbi  Solomon  and  Hammond  (Comment,  oh  Pt. 
xxviii)  coincide.  Dr.  Koyle  (Kitto's  Cyci.  Bib.  Lit.  art. 
"Ezrach")  suggests  the  Arabic  Ashrvk,  which  he  says 
is  described  in  Arabic  works  on  materia  medica  as  a 
tree  having  leaves  like  the  ghar  or  "  bay-tree."  This 
opinion  mu6t  be  rejected  as  unsupported  by  any  author- 
ity. Perhaps  no  specified  tree  is  intended  by  the  word 
ezrdchf  which  occurs  in  several  "passages  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  signifies  "  a  native,"  in  contradistinction  to 
"a  stranger"  or  "a  foreigner."  Comp.  Lev.  xvi,  29: 
"  Ye  shall  afflict  your  souls  .  . .  whether  it  be  one  of 
your  own  country  (rHT&tn,  hd-ezrdch)  or  a  stranger 
that  sojourneth  among  you."  The  epithet  "green,* as 
Celsius  has  observed,  is  by  no  means  the  only  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  word ;  for  the  same  word  occurs  in  Dan. 
iv,  4,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  uses  it  of  himself— "  I  was 
flourishing  in  my  palace."  In  all  other  passages  where 
the  word  ezrdch  occurs  it  is  evidently  spoken  of  a  man 
(Cels.  hierob.  i,  196).  In  support  of  this  view  we  may 
observe  that  the  word  translated  "in  great  ponrer" 
more  literally  signifies  "  to  be  formidable,"  or  "to  cause 
terror,"  and  "that  the  word  which  the  A.  V.  translates 
"spreading  himself,"  more  properly  means  to  "make 
bare."  The  passage  then  might  be  thus  paraphrased: 
"  I  have  seen  the  wicked  a  terror  to  others,  and  behav- 
ing with  barefaced  audacity,  just  as  some  proud  native 
of  the  land."  In  the  Levitical  law  the  oppression  of 
the  stranger  was  strongly  forbidden,  perhaps  therefore 
some  reference  to  such  acts  of  oppression  is  made  m 
these  words  of  the  Psalmist.— Smith.    See  Bay-tbke. 

Nativity,  Jeanne  lk  Roter,  de  la,  a  French  fe- 
male fanatic,  was  born  at  La  Chapelle  Janson,  near  Fou- 
geres  (Brittany),  Jan.  24, 1782.  Received  as  lay  sister 
in  the  convent  of  the  Urbanists  de  Fougerca,  where  she 
had  been  admitted  as  a  domestic  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
this  girl,  without  education,  believed  she  had  divine  vis- 
ions and  revelations.  Her  successive  confessors,  to  whom 
she  related  them,  sought  to  calm  her  troubled  imagina- 
tion ;  but  one  of  them,  less  enlightened  or  more  cr™°" 
lous,  confirmed  the  sister  in  her  pious  reveries.  The 
abbot  Genet  wrote  at  her  dictation  what  she  pretended 
to  have  seen  or  heard ;  and  on  the  death  of  this  ecdea- 
aaric,  which  occurred  in  1817,  the  manuscript*  that  he 
possessed  were  sold  to  a  bookseller,  who  published  them 
under  the  title  of  Vie  et  Revelations  de  la  ***r  de  (a 
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Natwiti  (1817,  3  vols.  12mo).  In  it  are  found  nume- 
rous and  extraordinary  revelations,  in  which  she  pre- 
dicts many  things  concerning  the  Church  and  the  end 
of  the  world ;  also  a  Recueil  dauioritis  in  support  of 
these  revelations.  The  abbot  Tresvaux  placed  the 
name  of  Jeanne  Le  Rover  in  his  Galerie  des  taints  et 
autres  personnes  pieuses  de  la  Bretagne,  making  a  contin- 
uation to  the  work  of  don  Lobineau  on  this  subject.  A 
new  edition  of  the  work  of  the  sister  de  la  .Nativity  was 
made  in  1819  (4  vols.  8vo  and  12mo).  The  4th  volume, 
supplementary,  was  dictated  by  the  sister  to  some  nuns 
who  enjoyed  her  confidence ;  like  the  others,  it  contains 
details  which  might  be  severely  criticised.  The  author 
of  L'A  mi  de  la  religion  et  du  rot  gave  an  analysis  and  an 
extract  from  this  work,  warning  his  readers  "  that  not 
all  the  revelations  of  the  sister  are  to  be  believed  as 
implicitly  true,"  a  precaution  which  seems  superfluous. 
She  died  at  Fougeres  Aug.  15, 1798.  See  Hoefer,  Nouc. 
B tog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Nativity  of  Christ.  The  birth  of  our  Saviour 
was  exactly  as  predicted  by  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  (Isa.  vii,  14;  Jer.  xxxi,  22).  He  was  born 
of  a  virgin,  of  the  house  of  David,  and  of  the  tribe  of 
-Judah  (Matt,  i;  Luke  i,  27).  His  coming  into  the 
world  was  after  the  manner  of  other  men,  though  his 
generation  and  conception  were  extraordinary.  The 
place  of  his  birth  was  Bethlehem  (Mic.  v,  2 ;  Matt,  ii, 
4,6),  whither  his  parents  were  wonderfully  conducted' by 
■  Providence  (Luke  ii,  1,  7).  The  time  of  his  birth  was 
foretold  by  the  prophets  to  be  before  the  sceptre  or  civil 
government  departed  from  Judah  (Gen.  xlix,  10;  Mai. 
iii,  1;  Hag.  ii,  6,  7,  9;  Dan.  ix,  34).  The  exact  year 
of  his  birth  is  not  agreed  on  by  chronologera,  but  it  was 
about  the  four  thousandth  year  of  the  world ;  nor  can 
the  precise  season  of  the  year,  the  month,  and  day  in 
which  be  was  born  be  ascertained.  See  Chronology. 
The  Egyptians  placed  it  in  January;  Wagenseil  in 
February;  Bochart  in  March;  some,  mentioned  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  April;  others  in  May;  Epi- 
phanius  speaks  of  some  who  placed  it  in  June,  and  of 
others  who  supposed  it  to  have  been  in  July;  Wagen- 
seil, who  was  not  sure  of  February,  fixed  it  probably  in 
August;  Lightfoot  on  the  15th  of  September;  Scaliger, 
Casaubon,  and  Calvisius  in  October ;  others  in  Novem- 
ber; and  the  Latin  Church  in  December.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  probable  that  the  vulgar  account  is 
right;  the  circumstance  of  the  shepherds  watching 
their  flocks  by  night  agrees  not  with  the  winter  season. 
Dr.  Gill  thinks  it  was  more  likely  in  autumn,  in  the 
month  of  September,  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  to 
which  there  seems  some  reference  in  John  i,  14.  The 
Scripture,  however,  assures  us  that  it  was  in  the  "  ful- 
ness of  time"  (Gal.  iv,  4) ;  and,  indeed,  the  wisdom  of 
God  is  evidently  displayed  as  to  the  time  when,  as  well 
as  the  end  for  which  Christ  came.  It  was  in  a  time 
when  the  world  stood  in  need  of  such  a  Saviour,  and 
was  best  prepared  for  receiving  him. — Henderson's  Buck. 
The  date  of  the  Nativity  is  discussed  in  most  treatises 
on  chronology.  See  also  Jarvis,  Introd.  to  Hist,  of  the 
Church;  Strong's  Harmony  and  Exposition,  Append, 
ii;  Stud,  und  Kritiken,  1846,  iv,  1007;  New-Englander, 
1847,  p.  215  sq.;  Anon.  The  Month  of  the  Nativity 
(Lond.  1848,  24mo) ;  and  the  monographs  cited  by  Vol- 
beding,  Index  Programmatum,  p.  10, 12, 18 ;  Hase,  I^ben 
Jesu,  p.  45, 46,  50.    See  Jesus  Christ. 

NATIVITY"  of  Christ  commemorated.  The  early 
Christian  Church,  it  is  now  established  beyond  question, 
observed  as  a  holy  day  the  supposed  day  on  which  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  beheld  this  mortal  sphere.  See, 
however,  the  article  Christmas.  We  may  here  add 
simply  that  Bingham  insists  upon  it  that  in  the  early 
Church  the  day  of  Christ's  nativity  was  kept  with  the 
same  veneration  and  religious  solemnity  as  the  Lord's 
day;  for  they  had  always  sermons  on  this  day,  of 
which  there  are  many  instances  in  the  writings  of 
Chrysostom,  Nazianzen,  Basil,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Leo, 
and  others.     Neither  did  they  let  this  day  ever  pass 


without  a  solemn  communion ;  for  Chrysostom,  in  this 
very  place,  invites  his  people  to  the  holy  table,  tell- 
ing them  "  that  if  they  came  with  faith,  they  might 
see  Christ  lying  in  the  manger,  for  the  holy  table  sup- 
plied the  place  of  the  manger;  the  body  of  the  Lord 
was  laid  upon  the  holy  table,  not  as  before,  wrapped 
in  swaddling  clothes,  but  invested  on  every  side  with 
the  Holy  Spirit"  (Chrysostom,  Horn.  31,  de  Phibgonio, 
i,  399).  And  that  the  solemnity  might  be  more  univer- 
sally observed,  liberty  was  granted  on  this  day  to  ser- 
vants to  rest  from  their  ordinary  labors,  as  on  the  Sab- 
bath and  the  Lord's  day.  This  is  particularly  men- 
tioned by  the  author  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(Constit.  lib.  8,  cap.  33) :  "  tat  servants  rest  from  their 
labor  on  the  day  of  Christ's  nativity,  because  on  this 
day  an  unexpected  blessing  was  given  unto  men,  in 
that  the  Word  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  for  the  salvation  of  the  world."  All 
fasting  was  as  strictly  prohibited  on  this  festival  as  on 
the  Lord's  day ;  and  no  one,  without  suspicion  of  some 
impious  heresy,  could  go  against  this  rule,  as  appears 
from  what  pope  Leo  says  of  the  Priscillianists,  that 
they  dishonored  the  day  of  Christ's  nativity  and  the 
Lord's  day  by  fasting,  which  they  pretended  they  did 
only  for  the  exercise  of  devotion  in  an  ascetic  life ;  but 
in  reality,  it  was  to  affront  the  days  of  his  nativity  and 
resurrection,  because  with  Cerdon,  and  Marcion,  and 
the  Manichees,  they  neither  believed  the  truth  of  the 
Saviour's  incarnation  nor  his  resurrection.  Therefore, 
in  opposition  to  these  and  such  like  heresies,  the  Church 
was  always  very  jealous  of  any  one  who  pretended  to 
make  a  fast  of  the  nativity  of  Christ,  Finally,  to  show 
all  possible  honor  to  this  day,  the  Church  obliged  all  per- 
sons to  frequent  religious  assemblies  in  the  city  churches, 
and  not  go  to  any  of  the  lesser  churches  in  the  country, 
except  some  necessity  of  sickness  or  infirmity  compel- 
led them  so  to  do  (Cone.  Aurelian,  i,  can.  27).  The 
laws  of  the  state  prohibited  all  public  games  and  shows 
on  this  day  as  on  the  Lord's  day. 

Some  students  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  hold  the 
observance  of  Christ's  nativity  to  be  derived  from  the 
Eucsenia,  or  feast  of  dedication  of  churches ;  others  sup- 
pose, as  is  stated  in  the  article  Christmas,  that  it  was 
designed  to  supersede  the  Saturnalia.  It  is,  however, 
most  natural  to  conclude  that,  in  an  age  when  the  clergy 
were  disposed  to  multiply  festivals,  the  analogy  of  other 
events  in  the  Saviour's  history  may  have  suggested  the 
propriety  of  marking  his  nativity  with  a  distinct  cele- 
bration. It  was  s^t  first  observed  on  the  6th  of  January; 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  we  have  two 
distinct  festivals,  namely,  that  of  the  nativity  of  Christ, 
on  December  25th,  and  that  of  the  baptism,  probably 
the  circumcision,  of  Jesus,  on  January  6th. 

The  festival  of  the  nativity  is  in  the  Roman,  Catholic 
Church  not  only  distinguished  by  the  advent,  but  by 
the  observance  of  three  saints'  days  immediately  after 
it  tVheatley  gives  this  singular  reason  for  the  collo- 
cation of  these  days :  "  None  are  thought  fitter  attend- 
ants on  Christ's  nativity  than  those  blessed  martyrs 
who  have  not  scrupled  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  him, 
from  whose  birth  they  received  life  eternal."  He  says, 
"  Accordingly,  we  may  observe  three  kinds  of  martyr- 
dom :  the  first,  both  in  will  and  deed,  which  is  the  high- 
est ;  the  second,  in  will,  but  not  in  deed ;  the  third,  in 
deed,  but  not  in  will.  So  the  Church  commemorates 
these  martyrs  in  the  same  order :  St.  Stephen  first,  who 
suffered  death  both  in  will  and  in  deed;  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  will,  but  not 
in  deed  (being  miraculously  delivered  out  of  the  cal- 
dron of  burning  oil,  into  which  he  was  put  in  Rome) ; 
the  holy  Innocents  last,  who  suffered  in  deed  and  not  in 
will — for  though  they  were  not  sensible  on  what  ac- 
count they  suffered,  yet  it  is  certain  they  suffered  for 
the  cause  of  Christ,  since  it  was  on  account  of  his  birth 
that  their  lives  were  taken  away"  {Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  sec.  iv,  p.  200).  Other  fanci- 
ful reasons  have  been  assigned.    It  is  uncertain  at  what 
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time  these  festivals  began  to  be  observed  in  connection 
with  that  of  the  nativity.  Some  Roman  Catholic  divines 
in  the  Middle  Ages  represented  the  nativity  on  the  stage. 
See  Mysteries.  Thus  St.  Francis,  about  three  yean 
before  his  death,  with  papal  permission,  celebrated 
Christ's  nativity.  "A  monger  was  prepared  by  his  di- 
rection, and  the  whole  scene  of  the  miraculous  birth 
represented.  The  moss  was  interpolated  before  the 
prayers.  St.  Fronds  preached  on  the  Nativity.  The 
angelic  choirs  were  heard;  a  wondering  disciple  de- 
clared that  ha  saw  a  beautiful  child  reposing  in  the 
manger  (Milman,  Lal.C/iriiliamlg,v,2Gb).  The  nativ- 
ity of  Christ  has  been  the  frequent  subject  of  students 
of  sacred  art.  The  engraver  and  the  painter  have  in 
all  ages  since  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  been  busy  in  the 
treatment  of  this  historic  event  on  stone  and  on  canvas, 
We  insert  here  illustrations  of  several  engravings  on 
atone  and  glass  which  are  regarded  as  superior  speci- 
mens of  sacred  art  by  Christian  archswlogists.     See 


e,  Dili,  on  the  SiriA  ofChriet;  Lardner,  Credibil~ 
tfy,  i,  1 ;  ii,  796,  963 ;  GUI,  Body  of  Divinity,  on  Incar- 
nation; Bishop  Law,  Theory  of  Religion;  Newton,  Re- 
view ofEcdetiaitical  Binary ;  Dr.  Robertson,  Sermon  on 
theSituationoftheWorldatChrutiAppearance;  Buck- 
minster,  Sermons;  Edwards,  Redemption,  p.  813,  316; 
Robinson,  €taade:  i,  276, 317;  John  Edwards,  Surrey  of 
all  the  Diipauationt  and  Methadi  of  Religion,  voL  i,ch. 
xiii;  Bingham,  Anliauilia  of  tht  Chriitian  Church,  ii, 
U4sq.;£n^ic*F,vi,82sq.  SocAbvknt.  (J.H.W.) 
Nativity,  Gnapel  o£  See  Gospels,  Spumous, 
Matronal  (II)  brn-Hilai,  a  very  learned  rabbi  of 
his  time,  whose  opinion  was  regarded  aa  an  authority, 
flourished  aa  gaon  of  the  famous  college  in  Sura  after 
the  middle  of  the  9th  century  (859-869).  His  corre- 
spondence was  a  very  large  one ;  and  even  the  Jewish 
congregations  of  Luccna,  in  Spain,  asked  him  questions 
on  matters  of  religion,  which  he  answered  in  Arabic, 
contrary  to  his  predecessors,  who  only  understood  the 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee.  In  answer  to  the  question  wheth- 
er it  is  lawful  to  put  the  paints  to  the  synagogal  scrolls 
of  the  Fentateuch,  he  distinctly  declared  that  points  are 
not  Sinaitic  (L  e.  sacred),  having  been  invented  by  the 
sages,  and  put  down  as  signs  for  the  reader ;  and  more- 
over, since  it  is  prohibited  to  us  to  make  any  additions 
from  our  own  cogitations,  lest  we  transgress  the  com- 
mand, "  Ye  shall  not  add,"  etc  (Deut.  ir,  2),  we  must 
not  put  the  points  to  the  scrolls  of  the  Law.  See  Grata, 
Geo*  d.  Juden,  v,  248;  Flint,  SOI.  Judatca,  iii,  24; 
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Ginsburg, in  Leorta's  Masioreih ia-Mauorelli,f.iiin; 
Furat,  toA  d.  KarSerihumt,  i,  114,  179.     (Ik  P.) 

Natta,  Jacope,  a  Christian  convert  from  Judaism, 
of  whose  history  little  or  nothing  is  known,  excepting 
irished  in  the  17th  century,  and  is  the  author 


del  Maeia  a 


oWt.fr, 


Ebraiea,  L  t. 
a  dissertation  on  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  against  the 
hardness  and  pertinacity  of  the  Jewa  (Venice,  1G29; 
Milan,  1644).  From  his  treatise  we  may  assume  that 
he  was  an  Italian  Jew  by  birth.  See  Wolf,  Bibl  llebr. 
iii,  618;  Jocher,  AUgemeina  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  S.V.; 
Furst,fiiH./urf.  ii,  25;  Kslkar, /rruW  u,d.  Kirthe, p. 63. 

Natural  is  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  X.  T. 
for  two  Greek  words  of  somewhat  kindred  signification : 
1,  as  opposed  to  artificial,  aWiyor,  applied  only  to  the 
animal  nature  or  men  (Rom.  i,  26, 27 ;  Jude  x)  or  beasts 
(2  Pet.  ii,  12) ;  2,  as  opposed  to  tpiritual,  if-vr/roc,  ap- 
plied to  inanimate  objects  (1  Cor.  xv,  44,  46),  and  to 
men  in  their  unconverted  state  (I  Cor.  Ii,  14),  or  ss  im- 
proved (June*  iii,  15;  Judexix).     See  Carnal 

Natural  Ability.    See  Inability. 

Natural  History  op  tub  Bible.  This  will  be 
found  discussed  under  tbe  subdivisions  Botany,  Zool- 
oot,  etc.  We  add  here  a  few  general  treatises  on  lot 
subject :  Schemer,  Hut.  Nat.  IiiMica  (August  1731-5, 
4  vols,  fol.) ;  Harris,  Nat.  Hut.  of  Bible  (new  ed.  Load 
1833,  12mo);  Carpenter,  Scripture  Wat.  Bill.  (Loud. 
1828,  8vo);  Siruson,  Ilieroolyphica  i 
(Edinb.  1G22-4,  4  pts.  4to);  Fran  " 
Sacra  (Amsr.  1643);  Bochart,  tiierozaicon  (L.  Bat 
1714,  2  vols,  ful.) ;  Vallesius,  Sacra  philiuopkia  (UpL 
1588, 8vo) ;  Urslnus,  A  rbcretum  Biblicum  (Norimb.  16)9, 
2  vols.  8vo);  Hiller,  Hierophytieon  (Traj.  1725,  4t<>); 
Celsius,  Mervbvianicon  (Amsr.  1746,  2  vols.  8vo);  Ro- 
senmullcr,  BibL  Botany  and  Mineralogy  (tranal  from 
German)  (Edinb.  1840,  limo);  Schwara,  Aa/.  Ilia,  of 
Pale*,  (in  Heb.  pnsjn  rnsip,  Jerusalem,  1845, 8vo); 
Fletcher,  Scripture  Kat.Biti.  (Lond.  n.d.  2  Tola,  lfimo); 
Morris,  Bible  Nat.  Hut.  (Lond.  1862,  16mo);  Young, 
Scripture  Nat  Hill,  (new  od.  Lond.  1851, 12mo);  l>uns, 
fltHeAToi.Jcienfe(Lond.l863-5,2'vols.8vo);  Tristram. 
Nat.  But.  efBitAe  (Lond.  1868,  I2mo) ;  "  Nat  Hist  of 
Bible,"  in  Lond.  Quarterly,  July,  1868;  "Biblical  Bo<- 
any,"  in  Brit,  and  For.  Evang.  Rev.  Jan.  1864. 

Natural  Laws.    See  Nature,  Laws  of. 

Natural  Religion.    See  Religion. 

Natural  Theology  is  that  department  of  study 
which  treats  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God  as 
revealed  to  us  in  the  natural  world.  Since  no  book  can 
be  accepted  by  us  as  coming  from  any  being  until  ve 
have  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  beiog,  natural 
theology  is  to  U  the  foundation  of  all  revealed  religion. 
Even  if  we  infer  the  existence  of  the  being  and  his 
character  from  the  character  of  the  book  itself,  the  proc- 
ess is  the  same  in  kind  aa  inferring  his  existence  and 
character  from  any  other  work,  so  that  the  proof  which 
we  have  from  the  Bible  of  the  existence  of  God  rannoi 
be  higher  in  kind  than  that  which  we  have  from  nature. 

1,  Method  cf  Proof.— Natural  theology  sets  out  iriui 
the  assumption  that  every  event  must  have  a  cause, 
and  that  there  may  be  such  relations  between  cause) 
and  effects— such  combinations  of  matter  and  force  '" 
producing  specific  results,  that  tha  existence  of  a  IJe- 
signer  may  be  inferred,  and  his  attributes  and  character 
may  thus  be  revealed.  Until  these  positions  ire  grant- 
ed, no  step  can  be  taken  in  this  science.  If  they  are 
not  to  be  accepted,  then  a  science  of  natural  theology  u 
impossible.  The  truth  of  these  assumption"  is  found  " 
the  intuitive  beliefs  of  tbe  human  mind. 

Natural  theology  now  claims  as  its  field  of  investiga- 
tion not  only  the  whole  natural  world,  but  also  tot 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature  of  man. 

2.  Claim*  at  a  Science.— It  being  now  coocsded  by 
all  that  the  present  order  of  things  had  a  begin ning-'3 
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this  sense,  at  least,  that  there  was  a  time  when  not  a  sin- 
gle species  of  plants  or  animals  now  upon  the  earth  had 
an  existence,  in  fact  that  there  was  a  time  when  there 
was  no  living  thing  upon  the  earth— it  is  a  fair  question 
to  ask,  How  came  all  these  animals  and  plants  here, 
with  all  their  complex  relations  for  the  continuance  of 
the  species?  How  came  man  here?  The  hypothesis 
that  living  species  have  always  existed  as  they  now 
are  being  abandoned,  two  other  hypotheses  only  seem 
possible :  (1)  That  animals  and  plants  have  been  pro* 
duced  as  the  resultants  of  forces  eternally  inherent  in 
matter;  (2)  That  they  have  been  produced  by  the  de- 
sign and  organizing  power  of  a  personal  being.  Both 
of  these  hypotheses  have  their  supporters,  though  those 
who  accept  the  latter  by  no  means  agree  as  to  the  meth- 
od in  which  creative  power  has  been  manifested  in 
the  production  of  species.  It  is  certain  that  the  large 
majority  of  students  of  nature  have  seen,  in  its  different 
departments,  such  combinations  to  produce  specific  re- 
sults, such  likeness  to  the  works  of  man — contrivances 
differing  from  his  only  in  their  grandeur  and  perfection 
— that  they  have  believed  in  a  being  who  has  origi- 
nated, by  some  method,  all  the  living  things  upon  the 
earth.  The  existence  of  man  is  taken  as  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  being  like  him  in  the  elements  of  per- 
sonality, though  infinitely  above  him  in  wisdom  and 
power.  It  is  claimed  that  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
personal  God  is  reached  by  the  same  process  of  thought 
by  which  every  science  has  been  built  up,  and  by  which 
all  the  conclusions  in  common  life  are  reached ;  that  the 
necessary  principles  of  belief,  careful  investigation,  and 
sound  induction  all  aid  in  proving  the  existence  of  a 
personal  Creator  from  the  works  of  nature.  It  is  claim- 
ed that  no  scientific  process  has  been  more  legitimate, 
and  no  inference  in  actual  life  more  in  accordance  with 
the  common-sense  wisdom  of  the  world,  than  the  in- 
vestigations and  the  results  reached  in  natural  theology. 
This  claims,  therefore,  a  place  among  the  sciences,  re- 
lying upon  the  nature  of  the  processes  by  which  its 
conclusions  are  reached.  Its  claim  has  been,  and  still 
is,  admitted  by  a  large  majority  of  the  ablest  students 
of  nature  and  of  man. 

That  natural  theology,  its  it  has  now  been  defined, 
has  any  just  claim  to  scientific  rank  is  utterly  denied 
by  a  class  of  philosophers,  positivists,  who  seek  to  limit 
all  investigation  to  observed  phenomena,  ignoring  or 
denying  both  efficient  and  final  causes;  and  also  by 
those  who,  without  denying  the  abstract  doctrine  of 
final  causes,  affirm  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  final 
cause  in  the  works  of  nature.  They  regard  the  adapta- 
tion which  we  see  in  nature  simply  as  the  result  of  ma- 
terials and  forces  mutually  limited  in  producing  the  ex- 
isting forms.  The  conclusions  of  such  writers  are  well 
expressed  in  the  words  of  Btichner:  "Our  reflecting 
reason  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  apparent  design,  which 
is  nothing  but  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  com- 
bination of  natural  materials  and  forces"  (Force  and 
Matter,  p.  90). 

3.  Arguments. — (1.)  The  history  of  the  race  proves 
that  there  has  been  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  ex- 
cept among  the  most  degraded  tribes,  some  notion  of 
God,  or  gods,  or  some  supernatural  agents  to  be  feared 
and  worshipped.  It  is  claimed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock 
and  others  that  the  most  degraded  tribes  are  without 
any  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being;  and  it  is  asserted  that 
deaf  mutes  are  in  the  same  condition  till  they  are  in- 
structed. Granting  all  the  facts  stated,  the  conclusions 
may  be  fairly  questioned.  It  does  not  follow  that  there 
is  no  idea  of  God  present  in  the  mind  because  it  has  not 
forced  its  way  up  into  language,  or  because  it  cannot  be 
detected  in  our  imperfect  intercourse  with  degraded 
savages  and  uneducated  mutes.  So  constantly  has  the 
notion  of  a  God  appeared  in  all  ages,  that  it  has  been 
claimed  by  some  that  the  idea  of  God  is  innate.  This 
doctrine,  at  the  present  time,  is  accepted  only  in  this 
modified  form,  if  at  all,  that  the  capabilities  of  the  hu- 
man mind  are  such  that  in  its  perfect  development  the 


idea  of  God  is  surely  reached  in  the  study  of  nature  and 
man. 

An  a  priori  proof  of  the  existence  of  God  has  been 
accepted  by  some,  from  the  supposed  power  of  the  hu- 
man mind  to  form  a  conception  of  a  perfect  being.  The 
inference  is  made  from  such  a  power  of  the  mind  that 
a  being  must  exist  to  correspond  to  the  conceptions  of 
it.  This  argument  in  some  of  its  forms  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  enforced  by  Des  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  and  other  eminent  philosophers.  As  it  involves 
subtile  metaphysical  distinctions,  it  is  certainly  not  fit- 
ted to  impress  the  popular  mind ;  and  it  has  failed  to  sat- 
isfy such  acute  metaphysicians  as  Keid  and  Stewart,  who 
surely  could  not  be  charged  with  undue  scepticism. 

(2.)  The  teleological  argument  may  fairly  be  made 
to  include  the  study  of  nature  and  the  study  of  man  as 
a  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  being.  It  is  simple 
in  form,  readily  apprehended,  and  has  been  enforced 
among  thinking  men  in  all  ages.  Socrates  and  Cicero 
are  well  known  among  the  ancients  for  their  arguments 
on  this  subject.  The  Bible  appeals  to  nature  for  illus- 
trations of  the  power  and  goodness  of  God.  His  exist- 
ence is  taken  for  granted  in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  on 
the  ground  that  there  is  in  nature  proof  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  being.  In  the  New  Testament  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Paul  to  the  fulness  and  value  of  this 
proof  (Rom.  i,  19-20),  and  among  the  fathers  there 
have  been  able  writers  on  this  subject.  Since  the  time 
of  Paley,  whose  name  is  best  known  of  all  those  who 
have  entered  this  field,  writers  in  large  numbers  have 
appeared,  who  have  written  treatises  professedly  on  this 
subject,  or  have  treated  it  indirectly  in  connection  with 
scientific  discussions.  Some  of  the  ablest  arguments 
have  been  made  in  this  way;  and  of  late  years  great 
additions  have  been  made,  directly  and  indirectly,  to 
such  writings  (see  Literature  below). 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  argument  from  design 
that,  at  best,  it  only  proves  the  existence  of  a  worker, 
or  world-builder;  that  it  is  only  in  man  that  we  have 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  personal  Creator.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  creator  of  man  is  not  necessarily  the 
self-existent  God.  But  the  existence  of  man's  creator 
proves  that  there  must  be  a  self-existent,  personal  God. 

After  we  reach  the  proof  that  our  Creator  is  a  per- 
sonal being,  loving  justice  and  truth,  we  must  wait  for 
him  to  declare  whether  he  is  the  Almighty  or  not — 
whether  he  shall  swear  by  himself  or  one  greater.  Thus 
we  join  natural  theology  to  revelation.  Natural  theol- 
ogy declares  a  Creator  of  man,  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  He  declares  himself  to  be  the  Almighty,  which 
we  know  from  the  laws  of  our  belief  must  exist,  Wa 
seek  for  a  cause  of  what  we  see,  and  cannot  stop  till  we 
find  one  adequate  and  necessarily  eternal. 

4.  Counter  Tendencies  of  the  Present  Day.— Aa  .already 
intimated,  the  positive  philosophy,  of  which  Comte  is 
the  father,  would  render  the  science  of  natural  theology 
impossible.  This  science  assumes  the  existence  of  ef- 
ficient causes,  and  rests  for  its  proof  upon  final  causes. 
Both  efficient  and  final  causes  positive  philosophy  for- 
bids us  to  name  as  having  any  relation  to  science.  If 
they  exist,  they  are  to  be  to  us  as  though  they  were  not. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution,  which,  in  some  of  its  forms, 
is  now  accepted  by  many  scientific  men,  is  supposed  by 
some  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  proof  for  the  existence 
of  a  Creator.  This  result  is  claimed  by  some  who  hold 
the  doctrine,  and  denied  by  others  of  the  same  schooL 
For  one  who  accepts  the  doctrine  of  causality,  belief  in 
the  existence  and  wisdom  of  a  designer  will  not  be 
affected  at  all  by  the  time  required  or  the  secondary 
agencies  employed  in  producing  results.  The  only 
question  that  could  arise  would  be  in  reference  to  power. 
When  a  certain  effect  is  reached,  as  the  production  of 
a  tree  or  animal,  with  all  their  complex  relations,  such 
an  effect  demand^  belief  in  a  cause  adequate  to  produce 
such  a  result;  and  if  there  is  evidence  of  wisdom  and 
skill  in  it,  the  evidence  is  there  irrespective  of  the  time 
or  secondary  agencies  concerned  in  its  production.  The 
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belief  that  a  being  of  low  rank  can  be  raised  to  a  higher 
rank  by  any  process  of  development  or  natural  selection, 
without  the  same  agency  in  kind  as  would  be  required 
to  produce  the  being  of  high  rank  directly,  can  arise 
only  by  ignoring  the  plainest  principles  of  causality. 
Whatever  may  be  the  Anal  conclusions  of  science  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  species,  they  cannot  affect  the 
argument  for  design  in  the  creation  of  species,  nor  ma- 
terially change  the  teachings  of  natural  theology.  If 
any  difficulty  arises,  it  will  be  found  in  harmonizing 
the  teachings  of  science  with  the  Bible  account  of  crea- 
tion as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  creative  power  was 
manifested. 

5.  Literature. — Xenoph.  Memorabilia;  Plato,  Imws, 
x;  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum;  Des  Cartes,  Princip. 
Philos. ;  Leibnitz,  Theodice ;  Augustine,  Confess. ;  Der- 
ham,  Phys.  Theology ;  Nieuwentyt,  Relig.  Philos. ;  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  Boyle  I  Ad.  and  Sermons,  vol.  ii;  Paley, 
Natural  Theology;  the  Bridgetoater  Treatises;  Chal- 
mers, Nat.  Theology;  Tulloch,  Theism;  McCosh  and 
Dickie,  Typical  Forms,  etc. ;  Hitchcock,  Bel.  of  GeoL ; 
Cooke,  Rel.  of  Chem. ;  Agassiz,  Conlrib.  to  Nat.  Hist. 
U.  S.  vol  i ;  Chadbourne,  A 'at.  TheoL  (N.  Y.  1867, 8vo) ; 
Jackson,  Philos.  of  Nat.  TheoL  (Lond.  1874);  Cocker, 
Theistie  Conception,  etc  (N.  Y.  1875) ;  Godwin,  Christ 
and  Humanity  (N.  Y.  1875) ;  Gillett,  Nat.  Theol.  (N.  Y. 

1874,  12mo) ;  Wiseman,  Con.  between  Science  and  Re- 
vealed Relig.;  Bushnell,  Nat.  and  Supernatural;  Pres- 
ident Hopkins,  in  the  Am.  Quar.  Obs.  vol.  i ;  Child,  Bene- 
dicite;  Molloy,  Geol.  and  Rev. ;  Foster  (J.),  On  Nat.  Re- 
ligion and  Social  Virtue;  Grose  (John),  Rational  Ethics ; 
Jevon,  System.  Morality  on  the  Grounds  of  Nat.  Rel. ; 
Priestley,  Institutes  of  Nat.  Rel ;  Wiikins,  Principles  of 
Nat.  Rel. ;  Thompson,  Christian  Theism ;  Zockler,  TheoL 
naturalis;  Amer.  Presb.  Rev.  July,  1866,  art.  i;  Amer. 
Ch.  Qu.  Rev.  April,  1869,  art  ii ;  Mercersburg  Rev.  1860 ; 
North  Am.  Rev.  Jan.  1865;  Oct.  1865;  July,  1867;  New- 
Englander,  Jan.  1868;  Oct.  1874;  Jan.  1875;  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  April,  1868;  Oct.  1868;  Westminster  Rev.  Jan. 
1854;  Jan.  1867;  Presb.  Qu.  and  Princet.  Rev.  April, 

1875,  art,  viii;  Meth.  Qu.  Rer.  July,  1865,  p.  519  sq. 
See  Thkolooy.  (P.A.C.) 

Naturalism  is  the  name  given  to  those  systems 
of  the  philosophy  of  nature  which  explain  the  phenom- 
ena by  a  blind  force  acting  necessarily.  This  doctrine 
is  to  be  found  in  Lucretius,  and  was  held  by  Leucippus 
and  Epicurus.  The  Systeme  de  la  Nature  of  D'Holbach, 
the  Traiti  de  la  Nature  of  Robinet,  and  the  Philosophic 
de  la  Nature  of  Delisle  de  Sales,  also  contain  it.  In 
theology  the  term  naturalism  is  applied  to  all  those 
forms  of  belief  or  speculation  which  deny  the  doctrine 
of  a  personal  God  as  the  author  and  governor  of  the 
universe;  being  thus  opposed  to  Theism  (q.  v.).  See 
Literature  appended  to  article  Natural  Theology.    . 

Naturalists.  This  name,  which  has  now  become 
nearly  obsolete  in  a  theological  or  philosophical  sense, 
has  been  used  to  designate  two  sections  of  the  anti- 
christian  school  which  rejects  belief  in  supernatural 
causes  or  operations.  (1)  The  name  has  been  mostly 
used  by  German  writers  for  those  who  identify  God 
with  nature,  but  who  are  more  generally  known  as  Pan- 
theists. (2)  By  English  writers  it  is  generally  taken 
as  signifying  those  who  consider  natural  religion  to  be 
sufficient  for  man's  guidance  and  happiness  without  any 
supernatural  revelation.  But  these  latter  may  be  sub- 
divided also  into  two  classes,  the  first  of  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  "Philosophical  Naturalists,"  who 
accept  revelation  as  containing  truth,  but  as  being  at 
the  best  only  a  reduplication  of  natural  religion,  and  so 
unnecessary.  The  name  is  rarely  found  in  works  writ- 
ten later  than  the  18th  century,  when  it  was  used  by 
Kant  in  Germany  and  by  Boyle  in  England;  and  the 
school  formerly  known  as  Naturalists  are  now  called 
Pantheists  and  Rationalists. — Blunt,  Diet,  of  Sects,  Here- 
sies, etc^  p.  631. 

Nature.    I.  New-  Test.  Usage  of  the  Word.  —  In 


James  i,  28 ;  iii,  6,  the  Greek  is  yiviotc,  -cue. ;  else- 
where, as  Rom.  i,  26,  0v<rif.  It  is  variously  used  for, 
1,  the  laws  of  the  natural  or  moral  world  (Rom.  i,  26; 
ii,  14 ;  xi,  21,  24).  2.  Birth,  origin,  or  natural  descent: 
"  Jews  by  nature"  (Gal.  ii,  15 ;  Rom.  ii,  27) ;  "  Which  by 
nature  are  no  gods"  (Gal.  iv,  8).  8.  Genus,  kind:  "For 
every  kind  (marg. *  nature*)  of  beasts,"  etc,  "  is  tamed, 
and  hath  been  tamed  of  mankind"  (marg.  "  nature  of 
man"  [James  iii,  4]).  4.  The  native  mode  of  thinking, 
feeling,  acting,  as  unenlightened  and  unsanctified  by 
the  Holy  Spirit :  "  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God"  (1  Cor.  ii,  14;  comp.  Eph. 
ii,  8).  6.  Nature  also  denotes  a  customary  sense  of  pro- 
priety :  "  Doth  not  nature  itself  teach  you  that,  if  a  man 
have  long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  unto  him  ?"  (1  Cor.  xi,  14). 
It  was  the  national  custom  among  both  the  Hebrews 
and  Greeks  for  men  to  wear  the  hair  short 

II.  Philosophical  Import  of  the  Word.— "The  term 
nature  is  used  sometimes  in  a  wider,  sometimes  in  a 
narrower  extension.  When  employed  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive meaning,  it  embraces  the  two  worlds  of  mind 
and  matter.  When  employed  in  its  more  restricted 
signification,  it  is  a  synonyme  for  the  latter  only,  and  is 
then  used  in  contradistinction  to  the  former.  In  the 
Greek  philosophy,  the  word  <f>umc  was  general  in  its 
meaning;  and  the  great  branch  of  philosophy,  styled 
1  physical  or  physiological,1  included  under  it  not  only 
the  sciences  of  matter,  but  also  those  of  mind.  With 
us,  the  term  nature  is  more  vaguely  extensive  than  the 
terms  physics,  physical,  physiology,  physiological,  or  even 
than  the  adjective  natural;  whereas,  in  the  philosophy 
of  Germany,  natur  and  its  correlatives,  whether  of 
Greek  or  Latin  derivation,  are  in  general  expressive  of 
the  world  of  matter  in  contrast  to  the  world  of  intel- 
ligence" (Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Reid's  Works,  p.  216,  note). 

"  The  word  nature  has  been  used  in  two  senses,  viz., 
actively  and  passively;  energetic  (=forma  formant\ 
and  material  (^formaformata).  In  the  first  it  signi- 
fies the  inward  principle  of  whatever  is  requisite  for  the 
reality  of  a  thing  as  existent ;  while  the  essence,  or  essen- 
tial property,  signifies  the  inner  principle  of  all  that  ap- 
pertains to  the  jtossibility  of  a  thing.  Hence,  in  accu- 
rate language,  we  say  the  essence  of  a  mathematical 
circle  or  geometrical  figure,  not  the  nature,  because  in 
the  conception  of  forms,  purely  geometrical,  there  is  no 
expression  or  implication  of  their  real  existence.  In 
the  second  or  material  sense  of  the  word  nature,  we 
mean  by  it  the  sum  total  of  all  things,  as  far  as  they 
are  objects  of  our  senses,  and  consequently  of  possible 
experience — the  aggregate  of  phenomena,  whether  ex- 
isting for  our  outer  senses  or  for  our  inner  sense.  The 
doctrine  concerning  nature  would  therefore  (the  word 
physiology  being  both  ambiguous  in  itself,  and  already 
otherwise  appropriated)  be  more  properly  entitled  phe- 
nomenology, distinguished  into  its  two  grand  divisions, 
somatology  and  psychology"  (Coleridge,  Friend,  p.  410). 

Nature,  Divine.  See  article  God,  in  voL  iii,  p. 
908  sq. 

Nature,  Human.  See  Body;  Image  op  God; 
Soul;  Spirit. 

Nature,  Laws  ol  In  the  question  raised  under 
this  title  the  following  points  must  be  considered:  (1) 
the  substance  itself  of  nature ;  (2)  the  forces  working  in 
and  through  it;  and  (8)  their  production  always  or 
identical  results  under  identical  circumstances.  This 
immutable  connection  is  intuitively  considered  as  an 
inherent  necessity,  the  result  of  experience  as  as- 
sumed by  reason.  On  the  other  band  all  the  known 
laws  of  nature  are  sometimes  considered  as  a  whole, 
termed  then  natural  law,  by  virtue  of  which  all  nature 
forcibly  working,  and  by  the  combination  of  all  its  in- 
herent forces,  gives  rise  to  all  effects.  In  this  sense, 
however,  natural  law  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by 
contrast.  This  is  afforded  in  two  ways  by  theology,  in 
which  it  gives  rise  to  theories  that'have  attained  «t 
times  undue  preponderance.    We  find  it  first  in  the  do- 
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main  of  apologetics  and  dogmatics,  where  natural  law 
requires  the  creative  power  of  the  living  God  to  explain 
not  only  the  creation,  but  also  the  preservation  of  the 
universe.  We  find  it  next  in  the  province  of  morals, 
where  the  distinction  between  the  causality  of  the  nat- 
ural forces  and  those  of  the  human  will,  between  the 
necessities  of  nature  and  the  freedom  of  man,  and,  in 
short,  between  natural  law  and  moral  law,  is  to  be  estab- 
lished. In  both  instances  the  laws  of  nature  are  op- 
posed to  the  effects  of  freedom ;  but  in  dogmatics  it  is 
the  freedom  of  the  Creator  as  the  absolute  master  of  his 
creation,  while  iu  ethics  it  is  the  freedom  of  man  as  the 
membrum  pracipuum  of  the  earthly  creation. 

I.  In  Dogmatics,  the  first  point  which  arises  is  to  as- 
certain whether  the  laws  of  nature,  inherent  in  the  creat- 
ure and  in  the  world,  admit  of  or  exclude  the  co-opera- 
tion of  God ;  and  in  the  latter  case  whether,  according 
to  the  pantheistic  idea,  nature  itself  is  God :  or  whether, 
according  to  the  deistical  theory,  God,  after  creating 
the  universe,  left  it  to  the  exclusive  guidance  of  natural 
laws.  The  answer  to  these  questions  settles  also  that 
of  the  admissibility  of  miracles.  It  is  well  known  that 
Schleiermacher,  and  still  more  emphatically  Strauss, 
have  denied  the  existence  of  miracles  from  the  stand- 
point of  natural  laws.  Schleiermacher  (Der  ChristL 
Glaube,  §  46)  says  that  religious  consciousness,  as  a 
simple  feeling  of  dependence,  u  is  identical  with  the 
knowledge  that  all  which  afflicts  or  influences  us  is 
caused  by  and  results  from  natural  causes;'1  and  (§  47) 
"  that  the  interests  of  piety  can  never  give  rise  to  the 
necessity  of  so  arranging  a  fact  that  it  should  be  placed 
in  such  immediate  dependence  from  God  as  to  deny  its 
taking  its  source  in  the  general  laws  of  nature."  Every 
absolute  miracle  disturbs  the  whole  order  of  nature,  both 
negatively  as  regards  the  past,  as  the  miracle  contra- 
dicts all  previous  observations,  and  thus  appears  to 
suppress  the  usual  working  of  nature ;  and  positively 
with  reference  to  the  future,  "  in  which  everything  is 
changed  at  once  from  what  it  would  have  been  had  not 
the  miracle  occurred,  so  that  every  miracle  not  only 
disturbs  forever  the  whole  connection  of  the  original 
organization,  but  every  new  miracle  also  annuls  the 
preceding,  iu  so  far  as  they  have  come  to  be  counted 
among  the  working  agencies."  See  Miracles.  It 
will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  refer  to  K. 
Rothe's  answer  to  the  views  of  Schleiermacher  (in  the 
Studien  u.  Kritikcn,  1858,  i,  27-40):  "If  the  course  of 
the  universe  is  an  arithmetical  sum,  the  factors  of  which, 
including  also  the  free  motives,  are  in  themselves  inva- 
riable quantities;  or  if  the  divine  government  of  the 
world  is  something  like  the  clock-work  of  a  music-box, 
in  which  the  melodies  to  be  played  were  from  all  eter- 
nity pinned  in  the  cylinder,  then,  certainly,  there  can  be 
no  room  in  the  universe  for  miracles.  These  have  for 
their  basis  a  positive  independence  with  respect  to  God, 
although  not  interfering  with  absolute  dependence  upon 
him ;  there  is  a  real  distinction  and  separation  between 
the  divine  causality  and  that  of  the  creature,  and  also 
in  the  operation  of  freedom  in  the  world. ...  I  respect 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  rejoice  at  every  advance  we 
make  in  their  knowledge.  God  himself  has  subjected 
to  them  the  forces  of  nature ;  but  he  has  not  subjected 
to  them  his  liberty  or  his  almighty  will.  He  has  re- 
tained undisturbed  his  absolute  liberty,  and  his  sov- 
ereignty in  the  universe  he  has  created.  Miracles 
prove  that  the  laws  of  nature,  while  they  are  the  great- 
est power  in  the  world,  are  yet  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  him  who  created  them,  the  ever-living  God." 
Thus  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  work  of  the  eternal 
Law-giver  and  loving  Governor. 

II.  In  Ethics  we  have  to  consider  the  connection  be- 
tween inanimate  and  unreasoning  creation  and  person- 
alities, or,  in  other  words,  the  relation  between  natural 
and  moral  law.  The  distinction  is  generally  drawn  by 
the  definition  that  natural  law  implies  a  state  of  being, 
moral  law  a  volition.  The  first  belongs  to  the  domain 
of  neccssitv,  the  latter  to  the  province  of  free-will. 
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Schleiermacher  has,  indeed,  sought  to  lessen  and  even  to 
destroy  this  distinction  of  the  phenomena  and  noumena 
of  Kant  and  Fichte,  i.  e.  of  a  theoretical  and  a  practical 
reason  of  an  object  and  a  subject;  and  for  that  purpose 
has  resorted  to  Schelling's  philosophy  of  identity.  This 
system  consists  in  upholding  the  unity  of  nature  and 
spirit,  and  points  to  the  "  will"  ever  arising  from  dead 
nature.  Thus  in  his  interesting  treatise,  Ueber  d,  Unter- 
schied  zwischen  Natur-  und  Sitlengesetz  (in  his  Sdmmt- 
liche  Werke,  III,  ii,  897-417),  he  seeks  to  equalize  them. 
According  to  the  common  view  (p.  400),  the  natural  law 
must  contain  a  general  expression  of  what  really  occurs 
in  and  through  nature,  and  the  moral  law  of  what 
should  occur  in  and  through  reason  in  her  domain.  Yet 
here  we  find  again  the  obligation  of  the  moral  law  based 
upon  the  existence  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  respect  for 
the  law  to  which  its  observance  relates.  Ou  the  other 
hand  (p.  409,  413)  the  natural  law  is  also  connected 
with  an  obligation,  implying  that  all  does  not  fully  and 
perfectly  proceed  according  to  the  law.  Thus  mon- 
strosities and  diseases  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  in  whose  domain  they  occur,  as  immo- 
rality and  disobedience  do  to  the  moral  law.  Among 
the  elementary  forces  and  processes  of  nature  we  find 
vegetation  and  animalization ;  but  abortion  and  disease, 
in  nature,  are  not  the  effects  of  a  new  principle;  they 
are  only  a  deficiency  of  those  of  vegetation  and  animal- 
ization. So  also  "in  the  domain  of  spiritual  life  we 
find  deviations  corresponding  to  its  nature,  which  we 
find  in  that  of  vegetation  and  animalization.  We  even 
find  others,  having  their  origin  not  in  intelligence  itself, 
but  in  the  fact  that  the  mind  in  its  state  of  earthly  ex- 
istence must  become  a  centre,  and  as  such  must  iu  an 
oscillating  life  appear  inefficient  sometimes  in  view  of 
the  subordinate  functions."  Thus  by  the  side  of  reason 
and  its  laws  there  exists  also  a  deficiency,  and  the  de- 
viations, in  which  the  mind-force  appears  inadequate  to 
the  work,  are  in  fact  nothing  but  what  we  call  evil  and 
immorality.  The  two  laws  are  therefore  essentially 
similar.  The  difference  of  obligation  is  simply  this : 
"  It  is  only  through  the  intervention  of  the  mind-force 
that  the  individuality  becomes  free,  and  a  mental  life 
alone  is  a  complete  life.  Hence  it  is  merely  on  this 
point  that  the  obligation  is  directed  to  the  will."  This 
theory  of  Schleiermacher  agrees  perfectly  with  his  gen- 
eral view  of  ethics  as  a  science,  with  which  he  opposed 
in  his  time  the  exaggeration  of  the  feeling  of  duty,  con- 
sidering ethics  especially  as  the  chief  good.  But  quite 
as  evident,  in  the  given  theory,  is  the  disadvantageous 
connection  under  which  this  definition  of  the  natural 
and  moral  law  is  placed  by  Schleiermacher.  It  lies  in 
the  rejection  of  liberty,  and  therefore  of  the  positive  and 
essential  prevalence  of  evil.  The  "  intellectual"  process 
is  looked  upon  as  similar  to  the  vegetative  and  annual- 
izing; the  mind  appears  only  as  perceptive;  evil  takes 
its  source  only  in  quantitative  oscillations,  and  in  the 
relative  weakness  of  the  moral  principles.  The  spiritual 
life  is  placed  in  the  light  of  a  natural  process,  and  thus 
we  find  again  in  Schleiermacher's  ethics  the  same  nat- 
uralism as  in  dogmatics.  Such  is  the  pantheistic  side 
of  Schleiermacher's  system,  the  conclusions  of  which 
have  led  many  into  an  atheistical  materialism  that  goes 
so  far  as  to  consider  thought  itself  but  "  a  secretion  of 
the  brain."  It  must  be  the  aim  therefore  of  theology 
to  overcome  this  pantheistic  leaven,  and  to  establish 
the  limits  of  the  power  of  the  laws  of  nature,  so  as  to 
prevent  natural  necessity  being  supposed  to  annul  God's 
creative  power  and  human  liberty.  It  must  show  that 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  liberty,  and  not  nature,  and 
that  God  is  all  in  all. — Herzog,  Real-Encykl.  x,  224  sq. 
See  Law.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Nail,  Michel,  a  French  missionary,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1631,  of  distinguished,  noble  parentage.  Ho 
joined  the  Jesuits  in  1656,  and  his  superiors,  after  hav- 
ing intrusted  to  him  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  the 
two  princes  De  Longueville,  appointed  him  to  the  mis- 
sions in  the  East.     He  travelled  over  Mesopotamia, 
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Syria,  Persia,  and  Armenia,  where  his  seal,  and  the 
conversions  that  he  wrought,  more  than  once  excited 
the  Mussulmans  against  him.  Exhausted  in  strength, 
he  returned  to  France  in  1682,  and  died  at  Paris  March 
8, 1688.  We  have  of  his  works,  Voyage  nouveau  de  la 
Terre  Sainte,  enricki  de  plusieurs  remarques  servant  a 
Vixdelligence  de  la  Sainte  Ecriiure  (Paris,  1679  and  1702, 
12mo ;  a  book  at  the  same  time  curious,  edifying,  and 
useful) : — Ecclesia  Romance  Grcecceque  vera  effigies  et 
consensus,  ex  variis  turn  recentibus,  turn  antiquis  man- 
umentis.  Accessit  religio  Christiana  contra  Alcoranum 
defensa  (Paris,  1680, 4to)  \-UEtat  present  de  la  religion 
Mahometan*  (Paris,  1681, 1685, 1687,  2  vols.  12mo),  an 
extended  translation  of  the  preceding  Latin  book*  See 
Hoefer,  A  out;.  Biog.  Gens' rale,  s.  v. 

Naudaeus,  Philip,  a  French  Protestant  theologian, 
was  born  at  Metz  m  1654.  In  1687  he  was  obliged  to 
flee  to  Berlin  in  consequence  of  religious  persecutions. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and 
died  in  1729.  As  a  theologian  he  was  chiefly  distin- 
guished for  his  ultra-Calvinistic  views.  He  steadfastly 
upheld  the  doctrine  of  strictly  supralapsarian  predesti- 
nation, and  of  purely  imputative  justification,  and  op- 
posed all  the  concessions  which  the  roost  distinguished 
theologians  ef  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  were 
disposed  to  make.  We  therefore  find  him  involved  in 
numberless  controversies,  not  only  with  Bayle  and  the 
mystic  Poiret,  but  also,  on  account  of  his  defence  of  the 
old  system,  with  Le  Blanc,  La  Placette,  Osterwald,  and 
even  with  the  theological  faculty  of  Frankfort.  In  his 
principal  work  on  this  subject,  La  soureraine  perfection 
de  Dieu  dans  Us  divins  attribute  et  la  parfaite  integriti 
de  V  fccriture  prise  ou  sens  des  anciens  reformes,  he  says, 
44  God  is  so  absolutely  perfect  that  he  acts  only  for  his 
own  self  and  his  own  glory ;  so  that  he  alone  knows 
what  agrees  with  his  perfection  and  his  glory,  and  we 
can  form  no  judgment  whatever  of  it."  From  this  he 
proceeds  to  Bhow  that  supralapsariauism  is  alone  logical, 
and  all  other  views  inconsistent  and  unavailing,  whether 
Arminian,  Lutheran,  or  less  strictly  Calvinistic  He 
maintained,  however,  that  the  infralapsarian  doctrine 
did  but  apparently  contradict  supralapsariauism.  His 
efforts  to  counteract  the  tendencies  of  the  times  were 
unavailing,  and  his  works  did  not  exert  much  influence. 
See  Hering,  Beitrdge  z.  Geschichte  d,  evang."  reform. 
Kirche  in  den  Preuss.-Brandenb.  IMndern,  ii,  170;  Chauf- 
fcpie,  Dictionnaire,  s.  v. ;  Schweizer,  Gesch.  d.  Central- 
dogmen  in  d.  reform.  Kirche,  ii,  765-820 ;  Gass,  Dogmen- 
gesch.  iii,  295. 

ITaudl,  Gabriel,  a  French  bibliographer,  noted  for 
his  defence  of  Kempis  as  the  author  of  De  Imitaiione 
Christi,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1600.  He  displayed  at  an 
early  age  a  great  aptitude  for  philological  and  critical 
studies.  He  studied  medicine  at  Paris,  but  took  his 
doctor's  degree  in  that  science  at  Padua.  On  his  return 
to  Paris  in- 1628  he  published  his  work,  Apohgie  pour 
les  grandes  Personnages  faussement  accuses  de  Ma  git 
,  (1629).  In  1681  he  accompanied  the  papal  nuncio,  car- 
dinal De'  Bagni,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed his  librarian.  While  he  was  at  Rome  the  con- 
troversy concerning  the  authorship  of  the  book  De  Im- 
itation* Christi  began.  See  Kempis,  Thomas  a.  The 
Benedictines  claimed  the  authorship  for  one  of  their  or- 
der, John  Gersen,  abbot  of  Vercelli ;  while  the  regular  can- 
ons of  St.  Genevieve  claimed  it  for  Thomas  h  Kempis. 
NaadcS  being  in  Italy,  was  requested  to  examine  several 
manuscripts  of  the  work  in  question.  His  report  was 
unfavorable  to  the  claims  of  the  Benedictines,  who  were 
much  incensed  against  him,  and  accused  him  of  bad  faith. 
The  affair  then  came  before  the  courts  in  the  shape  of  a 
charge  of  defamation ;  the  suit  lasted  for  years,  and  was 
at  last  compromised.  In  1640  cardinal  De'  Bagni  died, 
and  Naude,  after  remaining  some  time  with  cardinal 
Barberini,  the  nephew  of  the  reigning  pope,  Urban  VIII, 
was  recalled  to  Paris  in  1642,  and  appointed  librarian  to 
cardinal  Mazarin.   In  this  capacity  he  travelled  through 


several  parts  of  Europe  to  collect  books  and  manuscript* 
to  enrich  his  patron's  library,  which  was  afterwards  sold 
according  to  a  sentence  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde,  to  the  great  sorrow  of 
Naude,  who  attempted  to  prevent  what  he  considered 
an  act  of  barbarism  (comp,  his  Avis  a  Nosseigneun  du 
Parlement  sur  la  Venie  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  1 652).  On  receiving  an  invitation  from  queen 
Christina  of  Sweden  to  be  her  librarian,  Naude  went  to 
Stockholm  in  1652,  where  he  was  very  well  received. 
The  climate  of  Sweden  not  agreeing  with  his  health, 
he  set  out  to  return  to  Paris,  but  on  his  way  home  dial 
suddenly  in  1653.  Naude*  was  a  decided  opponent  of 
the  Huguenots,  aud  urged  severe  measures  for  their  ex- 
tinction. He  claimed  that  France  suffered  by  permit- 
ting Protestantism  to  spread  in  its  borders.  Protestant 
writers  are  wont  to  claim,  and  that  of  course  justly, 
that  the  stagnation  of  trade  in  France  was  consequent 
upon  the  removal  of  the  Huguenots;  but  Naude  claims 
that  "  had  all  the  heretics  in  France  been  cut  off,  the 
country  would  afterwards  have  enjoyed  perfect  tran- 
quillity." Yet  to  his  credit  it  must  be  said  that,  how- 
ever self-opinionated  and  paradoxical,  Naude7  was  a  man 
of  irreproachable  character,  and  a  truly  learned  man. 
Many  are  the  eulogies  and  epitaphs  which  have  been 
written  in  his  honor.  See  Jacob,  Gabrielis  Naudei 
Tumulus  (1659);  Sainte- Beuve,  Portraits  tittiraint 
(1865).     (J.H.W.) 

Naudi  is  the  name  of  a  bull  which  the  Hindus  re- 
gard as  sacred  because  he  is  the  rahan  of  Nahardeva, 
or  Siva  (q.  v.),  just  as  the  Egyptians  regarded  Apis  as 
the  soul  of  Osiris  (q.  v.).  The  Egyptians  believed  that 
when  Apis  ate  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  went  to 
consult  him  the  answer  was  favorable.  "The  Hin- 
dus," says  Bartolomeo,  "place  rice  and  other  article} 
before  their  doors  as  the  animal  passes  along  in  their 
processions,  and  if  he  stop  to  taste  them,  consider  it  as 
a  fortunate  event.  This,  at  least,  he  is  very  prone  to 
do,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  Hindu  shopkeepers,  as 
he  wanders,  not  in  his  most  sacred  capacity,  through 
the  streets  of  Calcutta  and  other  towns."  Naudi  is  held 
in  great  reverence  among  the  Hindus,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  sacred  emblems  of  Siva.  Naudi  is  by  some  de- 
scribed as  the  emblem  of  justice.  See  Coleman,  My- 
thology of  the  Hindus,  p.  64. 

Naudi,  Angelo,  an  Italian  painter  of  religious  sub- 
jects, flourished  in  the  16th  century.  He  was  a  pupil 
and  imitator  of  Paul  Veronese.  Naudi  went  to  Spain, 
where,  according  to  Palomino,  he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  and  executed  many  works  for  the  churches 
at  Madrid,  which  are  highly  commended  by  the  author 
above  mentioned.  He  was  appointed  court-painter  by 
king  Philip,  in -whose  service  he  continued  a  long  time. 
Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  610. 

Naueshwer,  a  name  among  the  Hindus  for  a  sub- 
ordinate incarnation  of  their  god  Vishnu  (q.  v.),  de- 
scribed as  having  taken  place  at  Alemdy,  near  Poonah, 
about,  as  some  state,  700,  or,  according  to  others,  ftH) 
years  ago.  Naueshwer  is  stated  to  have  been  a  relig- 
ious ascetic,  and  to  have  been  buried  alive  at  Alemdy. 
where  his  tomb  is  seen  under  a  splendid  temple*  and 
where  he  yet  appears  (for,  although  buried,  he  is  not 
dead)  to  pious,  if  at  the  same  time  wealthy  visitors. 
See  Coleman,  Mythology  of  the  Hindus,  p.  890. 

Na'tim  (Gr.  Kaovu,  for  the  Heb.  Nahum,  q.  v.),  the 
son  of  Esli  and  father  of  Amos,  in  the  maternal  ancestry 
of  Christ  (Luke  iii,  25) ;  apparently  the  same  with  Jo- 
hanan  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Eliocnai  (1  Chron.  iii  24). 
See  Genealogy  of  Christ. 

Naumann,  Johann  Gottlieb,  a  noted  German 
composer  of  music,  both  sacred  and  profane,  was  bom 
of  very  humble  parentage  near  Dresden,  Saxony,  ui 
1741.  Though  Naumann  had  to  straggle  against  pov- 
erty and  hardships,  his  industry  never  relaxed.  He 
pursued  his  studies  until  he  made  himself  one  of  the 
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fint  musicians  of  his  age.  In  1765  he  was  appointed 
composer  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  He  died  of  apo- 
plexy in  the  year  1801.  His  compositions,  which  were 
very  numerous,  include  works  of  ever}*  kind — operas,  ora- 
torios, songs,  cantatas,  odes,  compositions  for  the  piano- 
forte, symphonies,  etc  For  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
devoted  himself  altogether  to  the  composition  of  sacred 
music,  and  left  many  valuable  works  in  the  library  of 
the  chapel  of  Dresden. 

Naumburg  Convention  was  a  meeting  of  Ger- 
man evangelical  rulers  and  states,  held  at  Naumbuig- 
on-the-Saale  from  January  20  to  February  8,  1561, 
with  a  view  to  harmonizing  the  evangelical  parties  in 
Germany  by  subscribing  anew  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion of  1530.  The  Protestant  German  Church  was  sad- 
ly divided  on  dogmatic  grounds;  the  Council  of  Trent 
was  to  meet  again,  and  the  desire  of  the  princes  who 
met  at  Augsburg  was  to  give  by  their  subscription  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  not  only  a  uniform  Confession 
to  the  Church,  which  might  bring  about  the  long-de- 
sired peace  between  the  dissenting  parties,  but  also  to 
present  to  the  council  a  harmonious  body  and  union 
within  the  Protestant  Church.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation,  the  German  as  well  as  the  Swiss 
Protestant  Church  had  been  not  only  in  a  constant 
light  with  the  Romish  Church,  but  also  with  each  other, 
which  since  Luther's  death  had  not  diminished,  but 
rather  increased.  The  new  edition  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  which  Melancthon  published  in  1540,  made 
him  the  mark  of  those  zealots  who  adhered  to  the  dead 
letter  of  Luther,  and  who  attacked  and  charged  him 
with  apostasy,  while  his  adherents  the  "  Philippists,"  as 
they  were  called,  were  charged  in  connection  with  their 
master  with  "  crypto-Calvinism."  Besides  the  Calvin- 
istic  and  crypto-Calvinistic  controversies,  the  Inter- 
imittic  (q.  v.),  Adiaphorittic  (q.  v.),  Majoristic  (q.  v.), 
Otiandrian,  Staniarian,  Synergistic,  and  Flacian  con- 
troversies disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
All  attempts  of  the  Protestants  to  have  peace  among 
themselves  and  with  the  Church  of  Rome  were  in  vain ; 
but  this  object  was  never  lost  sight  of  whenever  a  good 
opportunity  offered  itself.  Thus  in  1557,  Feb.  11,  a 
colloquy  was  held  at  Worms  for  this  purpose,  but  Flacius 
frustrated  it.  Another  effort  was  made  in  the  following 
year,  when  the  Roman  king  Ferdinand  was  to  be  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main ;  some  of 
the  Protestant  princes  charged  Melancthon  to  prepare 
a  declaration  on  the  controverted  points,  in  which  dec- 
laration the  princes  acknowledged  a  full  harmony  with 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  asserted  it  to  be  their  own 
confession,  and  incorporated  it  into  the  Frankfort  Re- 
cess, March  18,  1558;  agreeing  at  the  same  time  to 
have  a  friendly  understanding  on  such  points  of  the 
controversy  as  might  need  yet  a  fuller  explanation,  but 
that  for  the  present  "  nothing  should  be  taught,  preach- 
ed, or  propagated  which  was  not  in  harmony  with 
their  confession  as  laid  down  in  the  Recess."  But  this 
attempt  was  also  in  vain,  since  some,  especially  the 
Flacians,  would  not  accept  the  Frankfort  Recess.  The 
same  must  be  said  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  duke 
John  Frederick  of  Saxony  to  convene  the  states  and 
theologians  of  Lower  Saxony  at  Magdeburg,  May  16, 
1558.  When  in  the  next  year,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  promised  to  try  to  convene  a 
council  in  order  to  do  away  with  all  religious  contro- 
versies, which  seemed  the  more  likely  now  that  pope 
Paul  IV  was  succeeded  by  Pius  IV,  the  evangelical 
rulers  said  more  clearly  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  bring  union  and  peace  into  the  Church.  The 
Church  of  Rome  was  wont  to  reproach  the  Protestants 
that  they  did  not  know  which  Augsburg  Confession  to 
accept,  the  one  originally  made  by  Luther,  and  known 
as  the  Confcstio  Invariiita,  or  the  one  doctored  by  Me- 
lancthon, and  known  as  the  Con/essio  Variata,  To 
take  away  this  reproach,  it  was  necessary  in  the  first 
place  to  agree  which  form  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion should  be  the  basis  of  their  creed,  and  in  the  sec- 


ond place  to  effect  a  union  of  the  whole  Protestant 
body,  in  order  to  appear  before  the  council  as  a  phalanx 
strong  in  union  and  unanimous  and  harmonious  in  faith. 
To  bring  about  this  result,  especially  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  duke  Christopher  of  Wurtemberg,  the 
Naumburg  Ecclesiastical  Convention  was  convened.  In 
the  first  place,  the  duke  Christopher  came  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  elector  Frederick  III,  and  his  son-in- 
law,  duke  John  Frederick,  that  all  should  subscribe  anew 
the  Augsburg  Confession  of  1580,  accept  the  Apology  and 
the  Smalcald  articles,  remain  steadfast  in  their  confes- 
sion, tolerate  no  sects  in  their  lands,  and  forbid  their 
theologians  to  renew  their  attacks.  They  also  agreed 
to  invite  the  other  rulers  and  states  to  appear  at  a  con- 
vention to  be  held,  where  every  effort  for  a  union  should 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  these  stipulations.  After  the 
landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  and  the  duke  John  Fred- 
erick had  approved  of  this  plan,  the  elector  August  of 
Saxony  issued  a  proclamation,  Dec.  6,  1560,  summon- 
ing all  evangelical  rulers  and  states  to  meet  at  Naum- 
burg Jan.  20, 1561,  for  the  purpose  of  subscribing  anew 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  by  means  of  which  at  the 
future  council  a  unanimous  and  firm  confession  could 
be  presented.  There  were  present  or  represented  by 
delegates  all  the  Protestant  rulers  of  Germany,  with 
the  exception  of  the  dukes  Henry  and  William  of  Lune- 
burg,  who,  like  king  Frederick  of  Denmark,  declared  in 
a  letter  that  they  would  accept  all  the  resolutions  of  the 
assembly.  The  tenth  session,  January  29,  brought 
about  the  result  that  the  confession  of  1530,  as  com- 
pared with  the  different  editions  of  1540  and  1542, 
should  be  the  common  confession  of  all,  and  that  in  the 
preface  to  the  new  edition  the  essential  harmony  of  the 
Apology  and  the  Variata  of  1540  should  be  emphasized. 
This  new  edition,  which  was  to  be  presented  to  the  em- 
peror, was  signed  by  the  elector  Frederick  of  the  Palati- 
nate, the  elector  August,  the  landgrave  Wolfgang  of 
Zweibrtlcken,  duke  Christopher  of  Wurtemberg,  mar- 
grave Charles  of  Baden,  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  count 
William  of  Hohenstein  in  behalf  of  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, count  Otto  von  Seelen  in  behalf  of  the  palatine 
George,  George  Albinos  in  behalf  of  the  margrave  John 
of  Brandenburg,  Wolf  von  Koderitz  in  behalf  of  the  mar- 
grave George  Frederick  of  Brandenburg,  count  Ludwig 
von  Eberstein  in  behalf  of  the  duke  Barnim  of  Pome- 
rania,  Christian  Kissaw  in  behalf  of  the  duke's  brother, 
Joh.  Trockenbroot  in  behalf  of  the  princes  of  Anhalt, 
and  Sebastian  Glaser  in  behalf  of  the  count  of  Henne- 
berg.  Some  of  the  delegates  and  princes,  however,  es- 
pecially duke  Ulrich  of  Mecklenburg  and  John  Fred- 
erick of  Saxony,  induced  by  Flacian  theologians,  re- 
fused to  subscribe  the  preface,  because  it  was  not  severe 
enough  in  anathematizing  the  Lutheran  errors  and  sects. 
The  latter  even  left  Naumburg  at  the  fifteenth  session, 
February  8,  thus  frustrating  the  union  among  the 
Protestants,  which  was  almost  achieved,  and  causing  the 
discord  to  appear  more  conspicuous.  On  the  same  day 
the  imperial  and  papal  delegates  made  their  appearance, 
and  presented  the  breve  of  pope  Pius  IV,  which  invited 
the  Protestants  to  the  council ;  they  were  especially  loud 
in  their  praises  of  the  forthcoming  council,  as  the  best 
means  of  settling  all  the  pending  questions.  The  rulers 
and  states  promised  to  take  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion; the  result  of  it  was  that  they  not  only  returned 
the  breve  in  which  they  were  addressed  as  "  beloved 
sons,"  against  which  address  they  protested,  since  they 
wished  neither  the  pope  to  be  their  father  nor  them  to 
be  his  sons;  but  they  also  refused  to  attend  the  council, 
as  in  no  way  would  it  meet  their  demands.  Finally, 
they  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  kings  of  France  and 
Navarre  in  behalf  and  favor  of  the  persecuted  Hugue- 
nots in  France,  accompanying  the  same  with  a  copy  of 
the  newly-subscribed  Augsburg  Confession;  they  also 
sent  a  copy  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Sweden.  After 
having  delivered  to  the  imperial  delegates  a  letter  for 
the  emperor,  the  convention  was  closed  on  Feb.  8, 1561. 
See  Calinich,  Der  Nauniburgtr  FUrtteniag  (Gotha,  1870) ; 
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Gieaeler,  Church  History,  iv,  220,  notes;  Hase,  History 
of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  404;  Wesseuberg,  Gesch.  der 
Kirchenversammlungen  des  16?«"  v.  17'**  Jahr.  iii,  358, 
359;  Planck,  Gcschichte  der  Protest.  Theologie,  iii,  111, 
124,  183;  Wendecker,  Ntue  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  d. 
Reformation,  vol.  ii ;  Dr.  Beck,  Johann  Fredrich  der 
Mittlere,  etc.  (Weimar,  1858),  i,  356  sq.;  Gelbke,  Der 
Naumburgische  Fiirstentag,  etc.  (Lcipsic,  1793) ;  Salig, 
VoUstaiidige  HiitorU  der  A  ugsburg.  Confession,  vol.  iii ; 
Hcppc,  Gtschiclite  des  Deutschen  Protestantismus  in  den 
Jahren  1550-1581.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Nauplia,  or  Napoli  di  Romania,  a  seaport  town  of 
Greece,  and  capital  of  an  eparchy  of  its  own  name,  situ- 
ated fifty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Athens,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  8543  in  1870,  was  the  seat  of  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment after  the  independent  establishment  of  the 
modern  kingdom  in  1829,  and  is  noted  in  ecclesiastical 
history  as  the  place  of  a  national  synod  held  there  July 
15  to  27, 1833,  for  the  purpose  of  regenerating  the  Greek 
Church.  The  synod  was  convened  by  the  then  minia- 
ters  of  public  worship  and  of  education,  instead  of  the 
patriarch,  who  resided  at  Constantinople,  and  was  sub- 
ject to  Turkish  influence.  There  were  many  causes  for 
the  convocation  of  the  Nauplia  Synod,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  proper  placing  of  all  episcopal  officers, 
many  of  them  having  been  consecrated  during  the  war 
of  freedom,  and  being  therefore  without  patriarchal  or- 
dination. At  the  time  of  the  calling  of  the  Nauplia 
Synod  there  were  in  the  Church  of  Greece  twenty-two 
canonical,  or  regularly  consecrated  prelates,  and  twelve 
uncanonical  episcopates,  i.  e.  such  as  had  not  patriarchal 
ordination ;  and  besides  these  some  twenty  ex-bishops, 
deprived  of  their  sees  by  the  troubles  of  the  times.  The 
council  was  therefore  called  to  settle  the  following  two 
propositions,  and  they  were  approved  by  the  twenty-six 
prelates  who  attended  the  synod : 

(1.)  The  Eastern  Orthodox  and  Apostolic  Church  of 
Greece,  which  spiritually  owns  as  bend  of  the  Christian 
faith  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  is  dependent  on  no  external 
anthority.  while  she  preserves  unshaken  dogmatic  unity 
with  nil  the  Eastern  orthodox  churches.  With  respect  to 
the  administration  of  the  Church  which  pertains  to  the 
crown,  she  acknowledges  the  king  of  Greece  as  her  su- 
preme head,  as  is  in  nothing  contrary  to  the  holy  canons. 

(2.)  A  permanent  pynod  shall  be  established,  consisting 
entirely  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  appointed  by  the 
king,  to  be  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority,  after  the 
model  of  the  Russian  Church. 

The  divisions  of  the  dioceses  of  the  kingdom  followed 
next.  Their  number  was  definitely  fixed  at  ten ;  and  it 
was  ordered  that  each  province  should  constitute  a  dio- 
cese, which  should  bear  the  name  of  the  province,  and 
that  the  city  which  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  bish- 
opric should  be  the  capital  of  the  province.  Since, 
however,  by  degrees  fifty  -  three  Greek  bishops  came 
forward  who  all  needed  some  provision,  forty  provision- 
al sees  were  erected  for  such  of  them  as  were  still  able 
to  superintend  a  diocese;  the  remainder  were  provided 
for  in  some  other  manner.  The  names  of  the  definitive 
sees  were  as  follows,  the  provisional  bishoprics  we  have 
not  thought  worth  while  to  insert : 

Corinth  and  Argolls See  of  Corinth. 

Achaia  and  EHs "  "  Patrse. 

Messeuia "  "  Cypnrlssla. 

Arcndin "  "  Mantinea. 

Laconia "  "Sparta. 

Acarnnnla  and  ^Btolin "  "  MissolonghL 

Phocis  and  Lncris "  "  Amphissa. 

Attica  and  Boeotia "  "  Athens. 

Eubcea. "  "  Chalds. 

The  Cyclades "  "  Hermopolls. 

It  was  further  arranged  that  in  case  of  any  vacancy  of 
the  provisional  sees  it  should  not  be  filled  up,  but  the 
see  should  be  united  to  the  permanent  diocese  of  the 
province,  whose  bishop  had  his  seat  in  its  capital ;  but 
this  arrangement  has  not  altogether  been  carried  out 
The  synod  is  composed  of  a  president,  four  members, 
who  must  be  bishops,  a  secretary,  a  royal  commissioner, 
and  supernumerary  members.  See  Neale,  Introd.  Hist, 
of  the  Holy  Fast.  Ch.  pt.  i,  vol  i,  p.  60-61.     (J.  II.  W.) 


Naur,  Euas  Elkildsen,  a  Danish  divine  and  edu- 
cator, noted,  however,  mainly  as  a  hymnologiat,  flour- 
ished in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  He  was  a 
professor  in  the  gymnasium  at  Odeusee,  in  Funen,  and 
died  in  1728.  He  is  known  by  us  simply  as  the  author 
of  the  Danish  hymn  translated  by  Sabine  Barney  Goukl, 
"  When  my  tougue  can  no  more."  See  Miller,  Singers 
and  Songs  of  the  Church. 

Nausea,  Friedrich,  a  German  theologian  and  ec- 
clesiastical diplomatist,  was  born  about  1480  at  Bleichfeld, 
or  at  the  village  of  Weiasenfeld,  near  Wilrzburg.  After 
having  studied  the  canon  law,  he  became  preacher  in 
the  cathedral  of  Mayence  in  1526,  and  a  short  time 
after  secretary  of  cardinal  Campeggio;  in  1534  he  was 
called  to  Vienna  as  preacher  of  the  imperial  court,  and 
in  1541  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  that  city.  He 
assisted  at  the  Conference  of  Spire,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Council  of  Trent  as  ambassador  of  the  Roman  emperor. 
Although  a  declared  adversary  of  the  Protestants,  he 
counselled  to  employ  no  violence  against  them,  but  to 
have  recourse  to  discussion,  in  which  he  excelled.  He 
died  at  Trent  Feb.  6, 1550.  He  was  renowned  as  one 
of  the  first  preachers  of  his  time.  We  have  of  hi* 
works,  Oratio  ad  Erasmum  ut  is  proximo  in  Spira 
statuum  conventui  intersit  (Vienna,  1524, 4to) :—Ad  Ca- 
rolum  I,  pro  sedando  plebeio  in  Germania  tumullu  (Vien- 
na, 1525, 8vo) : — MisceUaneorum  libri  tt,  prior  pro  koris 
canonicis,  alter  pro  missa  apologeticus  (Mayence,  1527, 
4to) : — Homiliarum  centuries  tres  (Cologne,  1530 ;  ibid. 
1532) : — IAbri  mirabilium  vii  (Mayence,  1531,  and  Co- 
logne, 1532,  4 to;  contains  details  of  several  extraor- 
dinary events  of  the  time) : — Predigten  uber  alls  Evange- 
lien  des  Jahres  (Mayence,  1535,  foL) : — Sermones  quadra' 
gesimaks  (Cologne,  1535,  foL) : — In  Erasmum  monodia 
(Cologne,  1536,  8vo): — Depuero  Uteris  instituendo  cen- 
silia  (Cologne,  1536) : — AdPaulum  III  rerum conciUa- 
rum  libri  v  (Leipsic,  1588,  foL) : — Liber  i  responsorun 
ad  aliquot  Germanica  nationis  adversus  sedem  aposto- 
licam gravamina  (Cologne,  1538,  fol.) : — De  Antichristo 
(Vienna,  1550,  4to): — De  novissima  mortuorum  resur- 
rectione  (Vienna,  1551,  4to;  Cologne,  1555,  8vo):— Zk 
consummalione  hujus  saculi  (Cologne,  1555, 8vo)  -.—Li- 
bri iii  methodi  de  raiione  concionandi  (printed  several 
times) : — sermons,  funeral  orations,  works  of  controversy, 
etc.  Nausea  bad  himself  given,  in  1547,  a  catalogue  of 
his  writings,  published  and  in  manuscript,  which  is  found 
in  the  series  of  Epistoke  miscellanea  ad  Fr.  Nauseam: 
several  of  the  latter  perished  at  the  burning  of  Vienna 
in  1525  (see  Hummel,  Neve  Bibliothek  von  seltenen 
Buchem,  5th  part).  The  (Euvres  completes  of  Nausea 
have  been  collected  in  one  volume  folio  (Cologne,  1616). 
See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Naufiiph&nes,  a  Greek  philosopher,  was  attached 
to  the  teachings  of  Democritus,  and,  according  to  Sextos 
Empiricus,  was  a  disciple  of  Pyrrho.  He  had  a  large 
number  of  pupils,  and  was  particularly  famous  as  a  rhet- 
orician. Epicurus  was  at  one  time  one  of  bis  hearers, 
and  as  the  latter  could  not  deny  this,  although  be  was 
anxious  to  be  considered  a  self-taught  man,  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  by  abusing  him,  and  main- 
taining that  he  had  learned  nothing  from  him.  See 
Smith,  Diet.  ofGr.  and  Rom.  Myth,  and  Biog.  ii,  1145. 

NautdS  (vavrat,  sailors)  was  the  name  sometimes 
given  in  the  early  Church  to  the  presbyters  (q- v.),just 
as  by  similitude  the  catechumens  were  sometimes  called 
vavTo\6yoi,  or  vavoroXoyot,  with  reference  to  the  well- 
known  comparison  of  the  Church  with  a  ship,  and  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  catechumens  took  their  sta- 
tion in  the  church  at  the  end  of  the  nave.  See  Riddle, 
Christian  A  ntiquities,  p.  461.     See  also  Nautologl 

Nautol5gi  (SavroXoyoi,  collecting  passengers),  * 
name  frequently  given  to  catechiats  in  the  early  Church, 
In  some  authors  it  was  usual  to  compare  the  Church  to 
a  ship.  See  Naut^b.  The  bishop  was  (6  vpupevc)  the 
pilot,  the  presbyters  (ol  vavrat)  the  mariners,  the  dea- 
cons (pi  roixapx°0  ***  chief  rovers,  the  catechists  (« 
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ravTu\iyoi)  those  who  were  to  admit  passengers  into 
the  ship,  and  to  contract  with  them  fur  their  fare.  This 
m  properly  the  calechist's  duty,  to  show  the  catechu- 
mens the  conditions  on  which  they  were  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Christian  ship.— Farrar,  i-'cetei.  Did.  a.  v. 

Nautologoi.    See  N.iutoloui. 

Nauvoo.     See  Mokmoss. 

Navagero,  Bisks  .utno,  an  Italian  cardinal,  was  born 
at  Venice  in  1507.  He  was  called  to  the  most  important 
in  the  gift  of  I' 
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if;  emperor. 
re  Lando,  sought  his  alliance,  and  caused 
Istriana  Lando,  his  granddaughter,  who 
t  after  her  marriage  with  Bernardo.  The 
consolation  in  study  and  religion,  and 
chose  the  ecclesiastical  career.  Pope  Pins  IV,  judging 
that  the  place  of  a  man  so  distinguished  was  in  the 
sacred  college,  created  him  cardinal  Feb.  26,  136],  and 
gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Verona.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  as  legate  to  Trent,  where  he  assisted  at  the  clos- 
ing of  the  council.  He  died  at  Verona  Slay  27,  1563. 
We  have  by  this  cardinal  Addiatn,  and  the  Life  of 
Pope  Paul  I V.  Augustin  Valerio  has  given  the  life  of 
llernardo  Navagero  in  his  book  entitled  De  rautitme  ad- 
hibtnbt  in  e<l™U*  litrii  (Padua,  1719,  (to,  p.  61-9H). 
Sec  Maitin,  Ktogn  d,t  CanBmth  Xaraffm  I.1M4);  Au- 
bery,  IIUl.  dei  Cardinanz. — lloef.r,  None.  King.  (jeni- 


Navarre,  Hbsby  or.  See  Huoue- 
Navarrette.  Alonsso,  a  Spanish  mi 
was  decapitated  In  Japan,  June  I,  1017. 
He  joined  the  Dominicans  of  Valladoli.l, 
and  was  sent  as  missionary  to  Japan.  He 
departed  with  several  of  his  colleagues  in 
159i,  and  made  man/  proselytes.  His 
success  troubled  thoJugmnese  priest-',  who 
denounced  him  to  the  robo.  Navarrctte 
was  brought  to  trial.  It  was  proved  that 
the  missionaries  were  seeking  to  produce 
a  change  in  the  state;  mid  the  first  of  his 
order,  Navarrette,  was  condemned  to  be 
beheaded.  We  have  of  his  works,  Epa~ 
tolit  ad  ftatrti  ordinit  in  Japonic,  and 
several  other  letters  to  the  Dominican 
missionaries  in  Japan.  See  Hoefer,  A'our. 
Hiog.  Generate,  s.v. 

Navarrette,  Baltav.ar,  a  celebrat- 
ed Spanish  theologian  of  the  17th  century, 
joined  the  Dominicans  of  Sarogossa.  He 
■aught  letters  and  theologv  in  riiflfertnt 
colleges  of  his  order.  He  is  especially 
known  by  his  Ccmtroteriiee  in  II.  7'Aonia 
rjutqut  nhoia  defeatia  (Valladolid,  1603, 
1609,  1034.  3  vols,  fol.),  a  work  of  celeb- 
rity still  in  Spain,  though  not  as  much  es- 
teemed for  iu  learning  as  fur  its  casuistry. 
Navarrette  his  left  other  work*  of  thcol- 
o-y,  mentioned  by  Echini.  See  HoeCer, 
.Vouc.  Bins,  Generate,  s.  v. ;  Cm.  Biag. 
Diet,  si,  174. 

Navarrette,  Domingo  Fernan- 
dez, a  noted  Sgianish  missionary,  born  at 
Penadel,  Old  Castile,  in  1610;  joined  the 
Dominican  Order,  anil  in  1617  was  sent  to 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Manilla.     Later  he 
went  to  China,  and  penetrated  beyond  the 
precincts  where  Europeans  were  then  lol-    <!<<■ 
crated.     He  was  made  superior  of  his  or-    H 
der,  and  rendered  efficient  service  for  the    H 
cause  of  Christian  missions ;  but  during  ■    S 
time  of  persecution  he  was  driven  from    H 
the  country,  and  reached  home,  barelv   Wet 
saving  his  life,  in  167H.  He  went  to  Home, 
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and  strongly  protected  before  the  authorities  against  the 
Jesuitical  accommodation  theory  as  tending  to  delay  the 
Christ! soiling  of  China.  That  his  honesty  and  piety 
were  appreciated  is  apparent  in  his  appointment  to  the 
see  of  Santo  Domingo  in  1078.  lfe  died  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo in  Dec.,  1689.  He  wrote  Tralado*  hiitoricat  po- 
litical, ethieos,  if  rtlinioio*  de  la  monttrquia  de  China 
{Madrid,  1076,  fuL) ;  the  second  volume  was  suppressed 
by  the  Inquisition,  and  the  third  never  printed.  The 
volume  published  contains  an  excellent  account  of  the 
political  and  religious  condition  of  the  Chinese  in  his 
limes.  See  Churchill,  Collection  of  Voyage*  and  Trav- 
el*.    (J.H.W.) 

Navarrette,  Juan  Fernandez,  snniamed  Kl 
Mado  (i.  c.  the  mute),  a  Spanish  artist  of  sacred  sub- 
jects, was  born  at  I-ogroflo  in  IdL'G.  losing  both  his 
power  of  speech  and  sense  of  bearing,  he  studied  paint- 
ing in  the  monastery  of  the  Hicrutijmitcs  at  Estrella, 
and  afterwards  in  Italy  as  a  pupil  of  Titian.  He  died 
about  1573.  All  bis  works  are  on  sacred  subjects,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  are  preserved  in  the  EscuriaL  See 
Spooner,  Bi:y.  Did.  "/lie  fine  Aril,  s,  v. 

Navarro,  Jims  Smos,  a  Spanish  painter  who  de- 
voted himself  mostly  to  sacred  art,  flourished  at  Ma- 
drid about  16J0.  He  attained  considerable  distinction. 
There  is  a  Holy  Family  by  him,  which  is  well  colored, 
but  inferior.  In  a  convent  of  the  Carmelites  at  Ma- 
drid there  are  two  »r  his  pictures,  representing  a  .Vatic- 
ill/  and  an  Epiphany.  See  Spooner,  Biug,  Hist,  of  the 
KmeAtit,  ii,  610. 

Nave  (Greek  ™«v)  is  the  technical  term  applied 
'      ihurch  ecclesiastically  constructed  west- 
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ward  of  the  choir  in  which  the  general  congregation 
sembles;  in  large  buildings  it  consists  of  a  central  division 
or  body,  with  two  or  more  aisles,  and  there  is  sometimes 
A  series  of  small  chapels  at  the  sides  beyond  the  ai&les; 
in  smaller  buildings  it  is  often  without  aisles,  but  has 
frequently  two  or  more,  and  sometimes  one.  In  the 
cathedrals  and  conventual  churches  the  nave  was  gen- 
erally separated  from  the  choir  by  a  screen,  which  in 
most  instances  still  remains;  on  the  western  side  of 
this,  next  the  nave,  one  or  more  altars  were  occasional- 
ly placed ;  one  is  recorded,  for  instance,  to  have  stood 
thus  at  Canterbury  Cathedral  previous  to  the  fire  in 
1174;  the  same  arrangement  appears  also  to  have  been 
formerly  common  in  France,  though,  with  but  very  few 
exceptions,  the  old  screens  have  been  removed  to  make 
way  for  light,  open  partitions.  Previous  to  the  Refor- 
mation the  pulpit  was  always  placed  in  the  nave,  as  it 
still  is  at  Ely  and  Chichester,  and  always  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches  on  the  continent;  the  font  also  stood 
there,  usually  near  the  west  end,  sometimes  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  now  and  then  in  an  aisle,  or  adjoining  one  of  the 
pillars.  We  occasionally  fiud  the  word  navis  applied  in- 
stead of  nave ;  but  there  is  no  relation  between  the  words, 
since  navis  is  from  the  Greek  word  vavc,  a  ship,  and 
nave  from  vaoc,  a  temple.  Other  names  were  some- 
times given  to  it  descriptive  of  its  uses,  such  as  orato- 
rium  laid,  UicXnaia,  the  assembly,  quadratum  populi,  in 
allusion  to  the  square  form  of  this  part,  as  distinguished 
from  the  semicircular  chancel.  In  some  of  our  old  writ- 
ers the  word  is  written  nef.  The  reader  will  find  a 
full  description  of  the  various  parts  of  an  ancient  church 
under  the  word  Church.  See  Farrar,  Eccles.  Diet.  s.  v. ; 
Riddle,  Christian  Antiquities  (see  Index) ;  Wolcott,  Sa- 
cred A  rchaioL  s.  v. ;  Parker,  Gloss,  of  A  rchit,  8.  v. ;  Neale, 
Hist,  East.  Ch.  (Introd.). 

Nave  p&,  gab,  anything  convex  or  arched,  as  the 
back  of  an  animal,  Ezra  x,  12 ;  boss  of  a  shield,  Job  xv, 
2G),  the  rim  or  arch  of  a  wheeL  The  word  occurs  in 
describing  the  wheels  of  the  ten  bases  of  brass,  upon 
which  the  levers  stood,  in  the  court  of  Solomon's  Tem- 
ple (1  Kings  vii,  SB).     See  Layer. 

Nave  (Lat.  Navaus),  Joseph  de,  a  Belgian  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Yiesme,  near  Liege,  in  1651.  He 
was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Louvain,  and  in  the 
Seminary  of  Liege.  He  was  provided  with  a  prebend 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  but  resigned  his  benefice 
on  account  of  feeble  health.  His  connections  with  Op- 
straet,  Arnauld,  Du  Vaucel,  and  Quesnel  show  that  he 
shared  their  sentiments;  and  the  last  having  address- 
ed to  him  a  letter  some  days  before  his  death,  he  re- 
quested it  to  be  placed  in  his  coffin  with  a  New  Testa- 
ment. He  died  at  Liege  April  10, 1705.  We  have  of 
his  works,  Memoir  containing  Reasons  for  not  withdraw- 
ing the  Seminary  of  Liege  from  the  Control  of  the  Secu- 
lar Theologians.  This  memoir,  written  in  Latin,  offers 
details  as  curious  as  piquant.  It  was  translated  into 
French  by  P.  Quesnel,  but  it  did  not  have  the  effect  that 
Nave  expected.  The  Jesuits  took  possession  of  the 
seminar}',  which  gave  occasion  for  another  article,  Deux 
lettres  (Tun  ecclesiastique  de  Liege  (1699,  4to  and  12mo) : 
— Lefondement  de  la  conduits  a  la  vie  et  a  lapieti  Chre- 
tienne  (Liege,  1705,  12mo).  See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Nave  (Lat.  Nacteus),  Mathlaa  de,  a  Belgian  the- 
ologian, was  born  at  Warnant,  in  Hesbaye,  about  1590. 
He  was  received  into  the  University  of  Douai  as  doctor 
of  theology,  and  became  in  1620  curate  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Peter  in  that  town ;  some  years  after  preb- 
endary of  the  church  of  Seclin;  and  lastly,  July  13, 
1638,  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Toumay,  where  the  cen- 
sorship of  books  published  in  the  diocese  was  intrust- 
ed to  him.  He  died  at  Toumay  in  1660.  His  principal 
works  are,  Atmotationes  in  summa  theologies,  et  sacra 
Saiptura  pracipuas  difficuUates,  item  duo  sermones  de 
Sanctis  Piato  et  Eleutherio,  patronis  Tornacensium 
(Toumay,  1640,  4to)  i—Pralihatio  theologica  in  festa 


sanctorum  (Toumay,  1635,  4to,  and  Douai,  12roo):— 
Encomium  sancti  Josephi,  Virgims  Deipara  sponsi 
(Douai,  1627, 12mo;  a  new  edition  under  this  title):— 
Sponsus  Virgims  decoratus  corona  xzxi  gemmarum 
spUndoribus  coruscante  (Douai,  1636,  12mo):  —  Cate- 
chests,  sice  de  sacramentorum  institutione,  etc.,  condones 
xvi  (Douai,  1633, 12roo) : — Orationes  Ires  signi  crucis  et 
orationis  efficacia  et  D.  Thomm  Aquinatis  laudSns 
(Douai,  1630,  4to).  He  was  the  editor  of  a  work  by 
Michel  de  Nave,  his  uncle,  entitled  Ckronicon  appari- 
tionum  et  gestorum  sancti  Mickadis  archangeli  (Douai, 
1632, 8vo).  The  latter,  bom  at  Warnant,  in  Hesbaye, 
in  1539,  died  at  Toumay  Nov.  20,  1620,  was  succes- 
sively prebendary  and  official  of  Arras,  archdeacon  and 
vicar-general  of  Toumay.  His  work,  extracted  largely 
from  Colvcneriua  and  Pantaleon,  is  filled  with  senti- 
ments and  details  of  erudition ;  but  it  is  written  without 
discrimination.    See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  a,  v. 

Na've  Qiavri,  Ecclus.  xli,  1).    See  Nun. 

Navel  Or,  shor,  or  *n»,  shorerf,  or  WO,  sha- 
rtV,  to  knot  as  a  cord),  the  umbilical  connection  of  the 
foetus  with  the  mother  (Ezek.  xvi,  4),  hence  the  abdo- 
men where  it  is  attached  (Job  xl,  16;  figuratively, 
Prov.  iii,  8) ;  finally,  the  bodice  or  vestment  of  that  part 
of  the  person  (Cant,  vii,  2). 

Navez,  Francois  Joseph,  an  eminent  Belgian  paint- 
er, celebrated  for  his  devotion  to  sacred  art,  was  born  at 
Charleroi  Nov.  17, 1787,  and  studied  at  Brussels,  and  at 
Ghent,  where  he  gained  a  prize.  He  early  became  noted 
for  his  artistic  qualities;  yet  he  continued  his  studies, 
and,  not  contented  with  the  advantages  afforded  him 
at  home,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  the, 
celebrated  J.  L.  David,  and  subsequently  studied  in  Ita- 
ly under  distinguished  masters.  On  his  return  to  the 
Belgian  capital,  Navez  rose  rapidly  to  distinction.  He 
was  made  professor  in  the  normal  school  and  director 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  was  generally  ac- 
knowledged the  most  eminent  master  of  the  academical 
school  of  painting.  He  died  in  1869.  Among  his  works 
are,  Hagar  in  the  Desert,  Meeting  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca, 
Raising  of  the  Son  of  the  ShulamUe  Woman,  Prophet 
Samuel,  Ascension  of  the  Virgin,  Marriage  of  the  Vir- 
gin, Jesus  Sleeping,  and  the  Virgin  and  the  Infant  Jesus. 

Navigation.  The  situation  of  Palestine  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  navigable  inland  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias, accounts  for  the  frequent  allusions  in  Scripture  to 
ships  and  navigation.  In  the  Old  Testament  only  the 
Mediterranean  commerce  is  spoken  of,  especially  that 
of  Palestine  and  the  neighboring  coasts;  for  Joppa  in 
Philistia  (Jonah  i,  3;  2  Chron.  ii,  16;  comp.  2  Mace 
xii,  3)  and  Tyre  in  Phoenicia  (Isa,  xxxiii,  1;  Ezek. 
xxvii ;  comp.  Acts  xxi,  7)  were  in  ancient  times  famous 
ports  for  the  ships  of  distant  nations  (rn*3K  IfiiO, 
Prov.  xxxi,  14),  and  afterwards  became  the  chief  marts 
of  Phoenician  commerce.  The  Israelites  soon  became 
acquainted  with  the  Phoenicians  by  coasting  voyages 
(2  Chron.  ii,  16),  and  the  tribes  of  Zcbulon  (Gen.  xlix, 
18),  Dan,  and  Asher  (Judg.  v,  17)  seem  to  have  been 
especially  active  in  trade.  After  the  Edomitish  ports 
Elath  and  Eziongeber  were  conquered  and  annexed  to 
his  kingdom,  Solomon  established  a  commerce  there, 
which  Jehoshaphat  afterwards  endeavored  in  vain  to 
revive.  In  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  Joppa  was  a 
Jewish  seaport  (1  Mace  xiv,  5) ;  but  Herod  the  Great 
opened  Ccesarea,  a  larger  and  better  harbor  (Josephus, 
War,  iii,  9, 3).  Yet  even  then  the  Jews  had  no  com- 
merce of  their  own.  The  merchant  fleets  of  Babylon 
are  mentioned  (Isa.  xliii,  14),  the  ships  of  Tarshish  (Isa. 
xxiii,  1),  and  the  reed-boats  of  the  Nile  (Isa.  xviii,  2). 
Many  of  the  scenes  of  the  Gospels  are  on  the  shore  of 
the  Sea  of  Gencsareth,  where  afterwards  the  Jews  had 
230  ships,  with  four  men  in  each  (Josephus;  War,  ii,  21, 
8).  Jesus  stood  in  one  of  the  fishing-boats,  and  preached 
to  the  people  on  the  shore  (Matt,  xiii,  2;  Luke  v,  3). 
He  crossed  the  lake  repeatedly  (Matt,  viii,  23;  ix,  1  *,  xi*i 
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13  sq.;  John  vi,  17),  Some  of  his  first  disciples  were 
owners  of  such  boats  (Matt,  iv,  21 ;  John  xxi,  8;  Luke 
v,  3).  The  vessels  of  the  Egyptians  (Diod.  Sic  i,  57) 
and  Phoenicians  were  adorned  with  brass,  purple  stream- 
ers! etc  The  ships  of  Tyre  were  the  most  stately,  and 
the  most  highly  ornamented  (Ezek.  xxvii;  comp.  Ca- 
menz,  De  nave  Tyria,  Viteb.  1714).  The  deck  was  of 
cypress  wood;  the  masts  were  pine  (or  cedar)  trees 
(mccuoc,  Acts  xxvii,  17,  according  to  Kuinbl,  ad  loc); 
the  sails  were  of  the  Egyptian  byssus,  colored  variously 
(comp.  Ezek.  xxvii,  7,  and  H&vernick,  ad  loc).  The 
oars  were  of  oak  (ver.  6).  Tackling  and  rudder  are 
not  expressly  mentioned,  though  some  (as  Umbreit) 
find  the  latter  in  ban  (Prov.  xxiii,  84).  Others  under- 
stand it  of  the  mast  (see  Gesen.  Thes.  i,  440).  But  in 
the  New  Testament  the  rudder  or  helm  (icqddXiov)  is 
mentioned  (James  iii,  4 ;  Acts  xxvii,  40 ;  in  which  latter 
passage  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  larger  ships  had 
two  rudders,  one  at  each  end ;  /Elian.  V,  II,  ix,  40 ;  Hy- 
gin.  A  stron.  iii,  36 ;  comp.  Fab.  14 ;  Heliod.  AZth.  v,  22 ; 
comp.  Deyling,  Obsercat.  i,  295  sq.).  Some  had  even 
four,  two  on  each  side  (see  Tacitus,  A  nnoL  ii,  6).  The 
27th  and  28th  chapters  of  Acts  inform  us  in  several  par- 
ticulars of  the  equipment  of  the  larger  merchant  vessels 
in  the  Roman  period.  It  was  a  "ship  of  burden"  in 
which  Paul  was  taken  to  Rome.  But  the  ships  of  bur- 
den were  built  rounder  and  deeper  than  the  ships  of 
war  (Caesar,  Bell.  Gall  iv,  22, 25),  and  sometimes  extraor- 
dinarily large  (Cicero,  Fam.  xii,  15);  therefore  used 
only  on  the  sea  and  large  streams  (Pliny,  vi,  86),  and 
were  driven  more  by  sails  than  by  oars,  whereas  the 
ships  of  war  always  had  from  two  to  five  rows  (banks) 
of  oars,  or  even  more ;  hence  called  bireroes,  triremes, 
*etc  (rpirjpeic.,  2  Mace  iv,  20).  On  the  pointed  project- 
ing front  was  the  prow,  carrying  the  figure-head  (rapd- 
cnuov.  Acts  xxviii,  11),  from  which  the  ship  was  named 
(see  Tacit.  Amu  vi,  34;  Ovid,  Trist.  i,  10, 1  sq.).  But 
th3  image  of  the  guardian  deity  stood  on  the  stern 
(puppis,  Virgil,  jEn,  x,  156  sq. ;  Silv.  Italicus,  xiv,  410 ; 
Eurip.  Iphig.  AuL  240  sq.).  Sometimes  the  figure- 
head (wapdtrnuov)  may  have  been  .the  statue  of  the 
god  (comp.  Herod,  iii,  87  sq. ;  Ovid,  Metam.  iii,  617). 
Each  ship  had  a  life-boat  (<jicd<pn,  Acts  xxvii,  16, 30, 32; 
comp.  Cicero,  Invent,  ii,  51),  several  anchors  ("pilS, 

Mishna,  Baba  Bathra,  v,  1)  fastened  with  ropes  (Arrian, 
Alex,  ii,  4,  8;  Acts  xxvii,  29,  40;  comp.  Caesar,  Bell. 
Cic.  i,  25;  Joscphus,  Life,  33),  and  the  sounding-line 
(fioXic.,  comp.  Acts  xxvii,  28)  to  measure  the  depth  in 
places  where  they  wished  to  cast  anchor.  Among  the 
sails,  one  in  particular  was  called  aprtuwv  (Acts  xxvii, 
40;  Auth.Vere.  "mainsail"),  which  was  spread  when  a 
moderate  force  of  wind  was  desired  (comp.  SckoL  adJuv. 
xii,  68),  but  its  exact  position  cannot  be  determined. 
Modern  writers  understand  it  to  be  the  "  topsail."  The 
girding  the  ship  with  strong  cables,  to  prevent  her  from 
dashing  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  (Acts  xxvii,  17),  is  often 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers  (Polyb.  xxvii,  3,  8 ;  Hor- 
ace, Od.  i,  14," 6  sq. ;  see  Scheffer,  Milit.  Nav.  ii,  5).  The 
various  expedients  of  mariners,  when  danger  threatened 
the  ship,  are  vividly  described  in  Acts  xxvii.  First, 
they  lightened  the  ship  (ver.  19),  then  tried  to  reach 
the  Bhore  in  the  boats;  then  threw  the  freight  into  the 
sea  (ver.  38 ;  comp.  Jonah  i,  5),  and  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers floated  to  the  shore  on  boards  and  fragments  of 
the  wreck  (Acts  xxvii,  44).  The  master  of  a  transport 
was  called  vavKXrjpoc.  (ver.  11),  and  was  generally  a 
different  person  from  the  pilot,  n/fitptnirng  (see  Cicero, 
Inv.  ii,  51).  The  former  is  called  33hn  2^  (Jonah  i, 
6),  which  some  would  render  gubernator,  "  pilot."  The 
crew  are  called  in  Hebrew  D^ttiia  (Ezek.  xxvii,  9,  26, 
29;  Jonah  i,  5),  from  whom  the  steersmen  (D^b^h, 
Ezek.  xxvii,  27, 29)  are  distinguished.  The  Sept.  ren- 
ders the  former  by  xwirnXdrai,  rowers,  the  latter  by 
Kvfapvfjrai,  pilots ;  perhaps  correctly.  The  ancients, 
by  keeping  close  to  the  shore,  and  following  all  its  sin- 


uosities, in  early  times  made  their  voyages  very  long 
(comp.  1  Kings  x,  22).  The  same  custom  is  said  still 
io  prevail  on  the  Red  Sea  (Niebuhr,  Trav.  i,  258;  Irwin, 
Trav.  p.  100, 126  sq.).  When  they  ventured  out  on  the 
high  seas,  they  were  guided,  having  no  compasses,  by 
certain  well-known  stars,  as  the  Pleiades,  the  Great 
and  the  Lesser  Bear,  Orion,  etc  (Odys.  v,  272 ;  Polvb. 
ix,  14-17;  Virgil,  -*'«.  iii,  201  sq.;  Ovid,  Met  iii,  694 
sq. ;  Arrian,  Alex,  vi,  26, 9).  But  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mariners  used  to  call  upon  the  Dioscuri,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  for  deliverance  from  peril,  these  being  univer- 
sally considered  the  tutelary  deities  of  navigation. 
Through  dread  of  winter  storms,  ancient  navigation 
was  confined  to  the  summer  months  (Acts  xxvii,  9; 
Philo,  Opp.  ii,  548).  The  Romans  considered  the  sea 
open  from  March  to  the  time  of  the  equinox  (Veget. 
Mil  v,  9;  Propert  i,  8,  9;  Caesar,  Gal.  iv,  36;  v,  23), 
and  ships  which  were  under  way  at  harvest-time  sought 
a  safe  harbor  for  winter-quarters  (Acts  xxvii,  12).  See 
also  Schlozer,  Vers,  einer  allge.  Gesch.  <L  Handels  u.  der 
Schifffahrt  in  den  AeUesten  Zeitcn  (Rostock,  1760) ;  Le 
Roy,  La  Marine  des  anciens  peuples  (Paris,  1777) ;  Berg- 
haus,  Gesch,  d,  Schifffahrtshtnde  bei  d.  vorn.  V&Uc  d.Al- 
terth.  (Leips.  1792);  Benedict,  Vers.  d.  Gesch.  d.  Schifff. 
v,  <L  Hand,  bei  d.  A  It  en  (Leips.  1809) ;  Baumstark,  s.  v. 
Navigatio  u.  navis,  in  Pauly's  Recd-Encyklop.  v,  428  sq. 
—Winer,  ii,  406.    See  Ship. 

Navilieres,  Pierre,  a  French  martyr  to  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation  doctrines,  flourished  near  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century.  In  1552  Navilieres  finished  his 
theological  studies  at  the  seminary  in  Lausanne,  under 
the  eminent  theologians  Beza  and  Viret  Navilieres 
returned  in  this  year  to  France,  probably  to  his  native 
place,  Limoges.  On  the  way  he  was  seized  and  im- 
prisoned for  his  Reformed  opinions,  and  after  due  trial 
for  heresy  was,  with  four  other  students  from  Lausanne, 
condemned  to  death.  An  appeal  to  the  king  delayed  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  for  one  year,  and  during  this 
time  they  were  kept  in  prison.  Pierre  Navilieres  had 
become  a  Protestant  against  the  protestations  and  en- 
treaties of  his  parents,  who  now  used  every  effort  to  save 
his  life,  and  therefore  urged  him  to  renounce  his  princi- 
ples. His  uncle  went  to  Lyons,  and  implored  him  with 
bitter  tears  to  recant.  But  the  young  man  continued 
steadfast.  In  a  letter  to  his  father's  family  he  said: 
"Our  Saviour  tells  us  that  we  must  leave  father  and 
mother,  and  wife  and  children,  and  follow  him.  I  am 
confident  of  eternal  life,  because  1  have  been  cleansed 
by  the  blood  of  Christ  from  all  my  sins.  Now,  my  dear 
friends,  whose  condition  is  better,  yours  or  mine?  My 
time  will  not  be  long,  although  I  have  now  been  in 
chains  a  year  and  a  day.  My  dark,  damp  prison  is  far 
more  pleasant  to  me  than  your  elaborately  ornamented 
parlors.  The  jailer's  keys  sound  more  sweetly  to  my 
ears  than  all  the  music  of  your  splendid  instruments.  I 
am  happy  in  the  shades  of  death,  for  I  am  ready  to  lay 
aside  this  mortality  and  enter  into  God's  rest  Now  I 
ask  you,  Do  you  have  such  joys  as  these?  Are  your 
large  revenues,  your  grand  equipages,  and  the  music  of 
your  singers  able  to  give  you  the  peace  which  I  have  ?" 
All  efforts  for  his  retraction  of  the  unpopular  doctrines 
having  proved  futile,  and  the  intervention  of  the  Swiss 
authorities  even  having  failed  to  stay  the  judgment  of 
the  courts,  Navilieres  was  finally  executed,  May  16, 1553. 
Previous  to  his  execution  he  had  published  a  confession 
of  his  faith,  which  for  some  time  was  widely  circulated 
and  read  among  the  people  of  France,  and  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  for  the  Protestant  cause  See  Hurst, 
Martyrs  of  the  Tract  Cause,  p.  136  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Nawawi,  Mohieddix  Abu-Zakariah  Yahiah, 
el,  an  Arabian  historian  and  doctor,  was  born  in  1238  at 
Nawas,  a  borough  near  Damascus,  in  which  city  he  died 
in  1277.  He  belonged  to  the  Sofite  sect  of  the  Moham- 
medans. Nawawi  composed  a  Commentary  on  the  Ko- 
ran ;  Critical  Rules  for  History,  etc  These  writings, 
however,  still  remain  in  manuscript    The  principal 
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work  of  Nawawi  is  his  Mussulman  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, entitled  Kalib  tekatib  aUamsah  (Book  of  the 
Concordance  of  Name*).  The  first  section  of  it  wqs 
published,  with  the  Latin  translation,  nnder  the  title 
Liber  conciwnitatu  nominum,  sice  vita  illusirium  viro- 
rum,  with  notes,  by  H.  F.  WUstenfeld  (Giittingen,  1832, 
4to).  This  first  section  contains,  besides  the  preface, 
only  the  life  of  the  prophet  Mohammed.  31.  WUstcn- 
feld  afterwards  published,  in  English,  the  first  six  parts, 
under  the  title  The  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Illus- 
trious Men,  chiefly  at  the  beginning  oflsltimism  (Gol  tin- 
gen,  1841-44, 8vo),    See  lloefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gin.  s.  v. 

Nay  lor,  JAMKs,an  English  religious  enthusiast,  no- 
ted for  his  fanatical  excesses,  was  born  at  Ardsley,  near 
Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  about  the  year  1016.  James, 
of  humble  but  houorable  parentage,  with  a  limited  edu- 
cation, started  out  in  life,  and  married  and  settled  in 
Wakefield  parish  about  1038.  In  1641  he  became  a 
private  soldier  in  the  Parliamentary  army,  in  which  he 
was  afterwards  made  a  quartermaster,  but  quitted  it 
on  account  of  sickness  in  1649.  After  his  return  home 
he  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of  the  Quaker 
George  Fox  (1651),  ami  became  so  enthusiastic  a  relig- 
ionist that  the  next  vear  he  believed  himself  divinelv 
required  to  quit  his  relations  and  go  abroad  to  preach 
Quakerism.  Though  poor,  he  started  out  unhesitating- 
ly, relying  on  that  divine  aid  which  he  believed  himself 
sure  to  receive.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  natural 
parts,  and  acquitted  himself  so  well,  both  in  word  and 
writing,  that  many  joined  his  society  through  his  min- 
istry. He  came  to  London  towards  the  beginning  of 
1655,  in  which  city  a  meeting  of  Quakers  had  been 
established  by  the  ministry  of  Edward  Burrough  and 
Francis  Howgill,  two  eminent  Quakers  from  Westmore- 
land. Here  Naylor  preached  with  so  much  applause 
that  the  distinction  which  he  acquired  occasioned  his 
fall ;  for  some  inconsiderate  women,  setting  him  up  in 
their  esteem  above  Howgill  and  Burrough,  went  so  far  as 
to  disturb  them  in  their  preaching.  These  men,  besides 
giving  to  the  women  a  deserved  reproof,  complained  of 
it  to  Naylor.  But  he,  instead  of  passing  censure,  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  wrought  upon  by  the  reiterated  and 
passionate  complaints  of  the  inconsiderate  women,  es- 
pecially one  Martha  Simmons  (the  chief  engine  of  the 
mischief),  and  became  estranged  from  the  leading  Quak- 
ers, who  would  not  suffer  him  to  give  car  to  the  flatter- 
ies of  such  misadvised  adherents.  In  the  year  1656  he 
suffered  imprisonment  in  Exeter ;  and  about  this  time 
several  deluded  persons  addressed  him  by  letter  in  terms 
of  great  extravagance.  He  was  called  "  the  everlasting 
Son  of  Righteousness,"  "  Prince  of  Peace,"  "  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God,"  "the  fairest  often  thousand;"  and 
during  his  confinement  in  Exeter  jail  some  women  knelt 
before  him  and  kissed  his  feet.  About  this  time  George 
Fox,  returning  from  the  West,  where  he  had  himself  suf- 
fered a  rigorous  imprisonment,  called  on  James  Naylor 
in  the  Exeter  prison  and  reproached  him  for  his  defec- 
tion and  excesses.  On  his  release  from  imprisonment 
Naylor  repaired  to  Bristol,  where  his  followers  formed 
a  procession,  and  led  him  into  that  city  in  a  manner 
which  thev  intended  to  resemble  the  entrance  of  Christ 
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into  Jerusalem.  His  Quaker  friends  turned  away 
from  him  disheartened,  and  the  British  authorities, 
displeased  with  such  exhibitions  of  religious  extrava- 
gance, brought  him  soon  to  trial,  and  he  was  declared 
guilty  of  blasphemy  by  Parliament,  and  sentenced  to  a 
double  whipping  at  different  times,  branding,  boring  of 
the  tongue  with  a  hot  iron,  and  imprisonment  and  hard 
labor  during  pleasure.  This  sentence,  though  illegal 
and  barbarous,  and  as  wide  from  the  mark  of  good- 
sense  as  Naylor's  own  excesses,  was  fully  inflicted  upon 
the  unhappy  man,  who,  when  the  delirium  of  fanaticism 
was  over,  humbly  acknowledged  and  lamented  the  de- 
lusion under  which  he  had  labored.  He  wrote  while 
in  prison  at  Bridewell  to  his  friends,  regretting  his  past 
conduct.  After  his  confinement,  which  lasted  for  two 
years,  he  again  held  fellowship  with  the  Quakers,  and 


enjoyed  their  confidence  and  esteem.  He  died  in  1GC0. 
The  severe  measures  of  Parliament  against  Naylor  have 
been  frequently  condemned.  It  is  urged  by  Noncon- 
formists that  the  punishment  was  inflicted  in  order  to 
prove. a  terror  to  all  Quakers,  who  were  greatly  hated 
at  that  time  in  England.  The  probability  is  that  Sav- 
ior was  not  in  his  right  mind  when  he  perpetrated  those 
wild,  fanatical  excesses;  at  least  so  judges  Southey,who 
says  in  The  (Lond.)  Quarterly  Review  (vol.  x,  p.  107), 
"  He  (i.  e.  Naylor)  recovered  both  from  bis  madness  and 
his  sufferings,  and  his  after-life  was  a  reproach  to  those 
who,  in  the  hardness  of  their  hearts  and  the  blindness 
of  their  understandings,  had  treated  insanity  like  guilt," 
Naylor's  writings  were  collected  into  an  octavo  volume, 
and  printed  in  1716.  Of  his  theological  treatises,  which 
bear  dates  from  1653  to  1656,  somey  were  in  answer  to 
others  by  Ellis  Bradshaw,  Enoch  Hewitt,  Kichard  Bax- 
ter, Thomas  Moore,  Jeremy  Ives,  Thomas  Collier,  etc. 
A  relation  of  his  Life,  Conversion,  Examination,  Confit- 
siont  and  Sentence  was  published  in  1657  (4to).  A  Me- 
moir of  his  Life,  Ministry,  Trial,  and  Sufferings  was 
brought  out  in  1719  (8vo);  and  more  recently  bis  Lift 
has  been  published  by  the  eminent  Quaker  apologist, 
Joseph  Gurney  Bevan.  See  Biog.  Brit,  s.  v.;  Sewel, 
Hist,  of  the  Quakers;  Watts,  Biblioth.  Brit.  s.v.;  Gr*. 
Biog.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  Hi 
(Supplcm.) ;  Burton,  Piniiam.  Diary,  i,  46-173 ;  Baxter, 
Ch.  Hist,  of  England,  p.  61 1 ;  and  Whittier,  in  the  Den- 
ocratic  Review,  March,  1846. 

Nazaraaans  is  the  name  of  a  Jewish  sect  men- 
tioned by  Epiphanius  {fleer,  xviii).  The  name  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  netsir,  a  branch  (Epiphanius  also 
writes  it  Kasaneant  and  Nassaraians),  and,  if  we  are 
right  in  identifying  this  sect  with  the  Genista  (q.  xX 
signifies  a  branch  of  the  tnie  stock.  The  sect  aimed  it 
a  patriarchal  religion  in  place  of  a  Mosaic  Judaism. 
They  canonized  the  patriarchs,  and  did  not  exclude 
Moses  and  Joshua  from  that  society.  They  allowed 
that  a  law  was  given  to  Moses,  but  asserted  that  this 
law  was  lost,  and  that  the  Pentateuch  is  corrupt  or 
supposititious.  They  practiced  circumcision,  kept  the 
Sabbath  and  the  Jewish  festivals,  rejected  the  sacrifice 
of  animals,  and  ate  no  flesh.  It  follows  from  this  that 
they  rejected  the  history  of  Genesis  as  well  as  the  law* 
of  Moses;  but  whether  they  professed  to  found  their 
doctrine  on  tradition  or  on  a  new  revelation  is  not  told. 
They  were  found  in  Galaaditis,  Basanitis,  and  other 
parts  beyond  Jordan.     See  Nazarenks. 

Nazar£ne,  an  epithet  given  to  our  Lord.  There 
are  two  Greek  words  for  this  designation — Nafrpifw* 
(only  Mark  i,  24;  xiv,  67;  xvi.  6;  Luke  iv,  84);  and 
(elsewhere)  Na£u>poTot; — both  derived  from  'NaZapiS, 
Nazareth  of  Galilee,  the  place  of  the  Saviour's  child- 
hood and  education.  These  two  Greek  words  occur  in 
the  New  Testament  nineteen  tiroes;  twice  only  are  they 
rendered  Nazarene  (Matt,  ii,  23;  Acts  xxiv,  5);  every- 
where else  by  the  words  M  of  Nazareth,"  as  Matt  xxi, 
1 1.  This  appellative  is  found  in  the  New  Testament 
applied  to  Jesus  by  the  daemons  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum  (Mark'i,  24;  Luke  iv,  34) ;  by  the  peoplf. 
who  so  describe  him  to  Bartrmanis  (Mark  x,  47;  Luke 
xviii,  37) ;  by  the  soldiers  who  arrested  Jeww  (M|> 
xviii,  5,  7);  by  the  servants  at  his  trial  (Matt,  xxvi, 
71 ;  Mark  xiv,"  67)  ;  by  Pilate  in  the  inscription  on  tlie 
cross  (John  xix,  19) ;"  by  the  disciples  on  the  way  to 
Emroaus  (Luke  xxiv,  19) ;  by  Peter  (Acta  ii,  22;  iii,  6: 
iv,  10) ;  by  Stephen,  as  reported  by  the  false  witness 
(Acts  vi,  14);  bv  the  ascended  Jesus  (Acts  xxii,  8); 
and  by  Paul  (Acts  xxvi,  9).  At  first  it  was  applied  to 
Jesus  naturally  and  properly,  as  defining  bis  residence. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  other  influences  came  into 
operation.  Galilee  was  held  in  discstcera  for  several 
reasons :  its  dialect  was  provincial,  rough,  and  stranpe 
(Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talmud;  Mark  xiv,  70) ;  its  population 
was  impure,  containing  not  only  provincial  Jew* ,  bat 
also  heathen,  as  Egyptians,  Arabians,  Phcenidaos  (So* 
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bo,  Geoff,  xvi,  523) ;  its  people  were  seditious  (Joaephua, 
as  cited  in  Schleusner,  s.  v.  raAiXatoc) ;  whence  also 
the  point  of  the  accusation  made  against  Paul,  as  "  ring- 
leader of  the  Beet  of  Nazarenes"  (Acts  xxi v,  5).  Naza- 
reth was  a  despised  part  even  of  Galilee,  being  a  small, 
obscure  place.  Accordingly  its  inhabitants  were  held 
in  little  consideration  everywhere.  Hence  the  name 
Nazarene  (Kuinol,  in  Matt,  ii,  28)  became  a  term  of 
reproach  (Wetstein,  in  Matt,  ii,  23, 26, 71),  and  as  such, 
as  well  as  a  mere  epithet  of  description,  it  is  used  in 
the  New  Testament.  **  The  name  still  exists  in  Arabic 
as  the  ordinary  designation  of  Christians,  and  the  re- 
cent revolt  in  India  was  connected  with  a  pretended  an- 
cient prophecy  that  the  Nazarenes,  after  holding  power 
for  one  hundred  years,  would  be  expelled"  (Smith). 
See  Nazakkth. 

In  Matt,  ii,  23,  it  is  said  of  Jesus,  "And  he  came  and 
dwelt  iu  a  city  called  Nazareth ;  that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  He  shall  be 
called  a  Nazarene."  This  citation  has  received  the  fol- 
lowing explanations  (Spanheim,  Dubia  Evangelica,  ii, 
538-648;  Wolf,  Curat  PhUologicat,  i,  46-48;  Hengsten- 
berg, Christology  of  the  0.  T.  ii,  106-112) :  1.  It  is  gen- 
erally thought  that  the  evangelist  does  not  limit  him- 
self to  a  quotation  from  any  single  prophet,  but  alludes 
to  the  several  passages  of  the  prophets  where  the  Mes- 
siah is  spoken  of  as  "  despised  of  men,"  as  Psa.  xxii ; 
Isa.  liii.  (See  Paulus,  KosenmUller,  Kuinol,  Van  der 
Palm,  Gersdorf,  Olshausen,  Ebrard,  Davidson,  Lange, 
and  others,  ad  loc.)  2.  But  many  (as  Bauer,  Gieseler, 
in  the  Mud.  u.  Krit.  1831,  p.  588*  sq.;  De  Wctte,  Bret- 
schneider,  3d  ed.)  find  here  an  allusion  to  the  passages 
where  the  Messiah  is  called  13|3,  netser,  a  branch  or 
sprout  (Isa.  xi,  1 ;  see  Hengstenberg,  Christ oi  ii,  1  sq.). 
"  This  explanation,  which  Jerome  mentions  as  that  giv- 
en by  learned  (Christian)  Jews  in  his  day,  has  been 
adopted  by  Surenhusius,  Fritzsche,  Krabbe  (  Leben  Jesu), 
Drechsler  (on  Isa.  xi,  1),  Schirlitz  (JV.-7'.  Wfirterb.),  Rob- 
inson (N.-T.  Lex.),  and  Meyer.  It  is  confirmed  by  the 
following  considerations:  (1)  Netser,  as  Hengstenberg, 
after  Dc  Dieu  and  others,  has  shown,  was  the  proper 
Hebrew  name  of  Nazareth.  (2)  The  reference  to  the 
etymological  signification  of  the  Word  is  entirely  in 
keeping  with  Matt,  ii,  21-23.  (3)  The  Messiah  is  ex- 
pressly called  a  Netser  in  Isa.  xi,  1.  (4)  The  same 
thought,  and  under  the  same  image,  although  expressed 
by  a  different  word,  is  found  in  Jcr.  xxiii,  5 ;  xxxiii,  15 ; 
Zech.  iii,  8 ;  vi,  12,  which  accounts  for  the  statement  of 
Matthew  that  this  prediction  was  uttered  'by  the  proph- 
ets' in  the  plural"  (Smith).  It  seems,  however,  rather 
refined  for  so  general  a  quotation ;  nor  does  it  after  all 
point  especially  to  any  particular  passage  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  being  cited.  Moreover,  the  £  in  Nci£cu- 
patog  cannot  correspond  to  3,  but  to  T  (sec  Olshau- 
sen, ad  loc;  so  BengeL  who  derives  the  word  from  "lt3 
a  crown).  3.  Others  have  supposed  a  direct  quotation 
from  some  lost  prophecy  (Chrysostom,  Theophylact, 
Clericus,  etc.,  ad  loc),  or  from  some  apocryphal  book 
(Ewald),  or  that  it  is  a  traditional  prophecy  (CaloviuA; 
Alexander,  Connection  and  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament*),  all  which  suppositions  are  refuted  by  the 
fact  that  the  phrase  "by  the  prophets,"  in  the  New 
Testament,  refers  exclusively  to  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  else- 
where of  such  a  source.  4.  Many  would  make  Na£<o- 
paioe=^t3,  Nazarite,  i.  e.  one  especially  consecrated 
or  devoted  to  God  (Judg.  xiii,  5) ;  but  this  does  not  at  all 
accord  with  our  Saviour's  character  (see  Matt,  xi,  19, 
etc.),  nor  with  the  Sept.  mode  of  spelling  the  word, 
which  is  generally  Nafroatoi*,  and  never  Na^woatoc. 
(See  Schleusner  s  Iax.  to  LXX,  ad  verb.)  See  Naza- 
rite. 5.  "  Recently  a  suggestion,  which  Witsius  bor- 
rowed from  Socinus,  has  been  revived  by  Zuschlag  and 
Kiggenbach,  that  the  true  word  is  1X3  or  ^£3,  my 
Saviour,  with  reference  to  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  the 


world,  but  without  much  success  (Zuschlag,  in  the  Zed* 
schrijlfur  die  Lutherische  Theologie,  1854,  p,  417-446; 
Kiggenbach  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1855,  p.  588,  612)" 
(Smith).    See  Jttsrs. 

Nazarenes  is  the  name  of  a  Jewish  Christian  sect 
whose  members  continued  to  observe  Till  the  obligations 
and  ceremonies  of  the  law  of  Moses  after  the  mother 
Church  of  Jerusalem  had  abandoned  it.  The  sect  was 
the  Pella  branch  of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  which  did 
not  join  in  the  change  made  on  the  appointment  of 
Marcus,  the  first  Jerusalem  bishop  of  the  uncircumcision. 
See  Judaizing  Christians.  The  Nazarenes  are  not 
named  by  the  earlier  historians  and  fathers  of  the 
Church ;  Irerueus,  Hippolytus,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Clem- 
ent, and  Eusebius  are  silent  regarding  them ;  and  the 
accounts  and  notices  which  we  have  of  them  are  fur- 
nished by  Epiphanius,  Augustine,  Theedoret,  Philastcr, 
Jerome,  and  Isidore ;  but  from  these  it  is  clearly  appar- 
ent, as  we  shall  presently  show,  that  the  Nazarenes  and 
Ebionites  were  identical,  and  that  the  former,  as  has 
been  supposed  by  some  Unitarian  scholars,  was  really 
composed  only  of  such  primitive  Christian  converts  from 
Judaism  who  retained  their  Jewish  prejudices  despite 
their  conversion ;  and  that  their  faith  respecting  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  unjustly  claimed  to  have  been  Socinian 
— L  e.  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man— is  not  to  be  taken 
as  an  illustration  and  evidence  of  the  faith  of  the  early 
Church.  For  the  sake  of  clearing  up  this  question  we 
append  a  full  examination  of  the  early  writers  of  the 
Church  who  have  furnished  us  any  clew  regarding  the 
Nazarenes  and  their  relation  to  the  early  orthodox 
Church.    See  Nazaiuzaks. 

I.  Of  the  Church  fathers  who  wrote  regarding  the 
Nazarenes,  the  earliest,  Epiphanius,  states  that  the 
Nazarenes  flourished  principally  in  Beraaa,  in  Cocle- 
Syria,  in  Decapolis  at  Pella,  and  in  Basanitis,  and  that 
from  thence,  after  the  retreat  from  Jerusalem,  the  sect 
had  its  beginning.  Epiphanius  adds  that  he  could  not 
ascertain  the  date  of  the  sect  as  compared  with  the 
Simouian8,  Corinthians,  and  others — a  statement  which 
points  to  a  sect  not  formed  by  one  leader  whose  date 
could  not  be  ascertained,  but  to  a  party  gradually  sepa- 
rating from  the  Church.  Jerome  speaks  (Catal.  Scriptt. 
Eccl.  s.  v.  Matthaus)  of  the  Nazarenes  who  dwell  at  Beroea 
using  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel,  and  this  implies  an 
early  formation  of  the  party.  Epiphanius,  in  his  pref- 
atory index,  defines  the  Nazarenes  as  confessing  Jesus 
to  be  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God,  but  as  living  in  all 
things  according  to  the  law.  Augustine  {Hares,  ix) 
describes  them  as  confessing  Christ  to  be  the  Son 
of  God,  but  observing  the  law,  which  Christians  are 
taught  to  keep,  not  carnally,  but  spiritually.  From  all 
this  it  is  clear  that  the  Nazarenes  were  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, forming  themselves  into  a  party  in  Pella  and  its 
neighborhood  after  the  retreat  from  Jerusalem,  and 
passing  by  degrees  into  a  distinct  sect.  But  there  were 
two  classes  of  Jewish  Christians — the  one  apostolic  and 
orthodox,  who  did  not  impose  the  observance  of  the 
law  as  necessary  to  salvation,  who  acknowledged  the 
mission  of  St,  Paul,  and  recognised  the  communion  of 
the  Gentiles;  the  other  Pharisaic  and  sectarian,  who 
maintained  the  universal  obligation  of  the  law,  and 
denounced  St.  Paul  as  a  transgressor.  In  inquiring  to 
which  of  these  two  classes  the  Nazarenes  belonged,  it 
must  be  noticed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  community 
at  Pella  was  composed  of  those  converts  who  joined  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  in  her  exile,  of  those  Hellenistic 
fugitives  whose  national  feelings  and  love  of  their  city 
was  not  so  strong  as  in  the  native  Jews,  and  of  those 
native  Jews  who  had  formed  connections  in  their  new 
residence  which  overpowered  their  national  feelings. 
It  was  a  community  predisposed  to  accept  in  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  letter  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusa- 
lem. In  the  next  place  the  Ebionites  and  the  Nazarenes 
are  contrasted.  But  it  was  the  Ebionites  (q.v.)  who 
held  the  universal  obligation  of  the  law.  When,  there- 
fore, we  read  in  Jerome  (in  Isa.  i.  t.  3,  p.  4  [ed.  1616]), 
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41  Audiant  Ebionsai,  qui  post  passionem  abolitam  legem 
patent  esse  servandam.  Audiant  Ebionitarum  socii,  qui 
Jucteeis  tantum,  et  de  stirpe  Isnelitici  generis  haec  cus- 
todienda  deceruunt,"  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
"  Ebionitarum  socii"  are  the  Nazarenes.  This  sect  is 
thus  identified  as,  in  its  origin  at  least,  a  branch  of  the 
orthodox  Church  of  Jerusalem.  The  Church  of  Jerusa- 
lem had  been  under  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  retreat  to  Fella  had  "  a  literature 
consisting,  on  the  one  hand,  of  most  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, except  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  on  the  other 
of  works  treating  of  the  much-studied  old  Halachah 
and  Haggadah  law,  and  others  largely  dependent  on 
poetic  fancy ;"  "  with  rites  wherein  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian practices  are  still  found  side  by  side,  circumcision 
and  baptism,  hallowing  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  the  Lord's 
day.  Passover,  perhaps,  and  Eucharist"  These  are  the 
surroundings  amid  which  we  place  the  sects  of  the  Naz- 
arenes  and  its  origin  (Sinker,  Testamenta  xii  Patriar- 
charum  [Camb.  1869],  p.  124).  The  last-made  quota- 
tion, the  words  of  which  were  used  with  reference  to  the 
author  of  the  Testamenta  of  the  twelve  patriarchs,  leads 
us  to  a  remarkable  book  which  proceeded  from  the  school, 
and  probably  from  the  very  sect  under  consideration. 
This  book  and  the  writings  of  the  Ebionite  school  have 
been  much  studied  of  late,  and  in  the  hands  of  German 
scholars  have  thrown  considerable  light  on  the  history 
of  the  early  Church.  In  noticing  it  as  an  example  of 
the  theology  of  the  Nazarenes,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  its  author,  of  the  posi- 
tion he  held  in  the  Judaao-  Christian  Church,  and  of 
the  degree  of  acceptance  his  book  met  with.  In  short, 
we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  it  is  a  representative 
book.  But  it  is  known  from  other  authority  that  the 
author  was  of  the  Nazarene  school,  and  we  are  thus  en- 
titled to  gather  from  his  book  the  broad  and  distinctive 
characters  of  the  school.  Finer  shades  of  doctrine,  and 
doctrines  that  are  not  distinctive,  must  be  referred  to 
the  standard  formed  by  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  as 
supervening  upon  the  tenets  of  the  Jewish  Church. 
Lardner's  summary  of  the  writer's  doctrine  may  be  first 
given.  The  writer  speaks  of  the  nativity  of  Christ,  the 
meekness  and  unblamableness  of  his  life,  his  crucifixion 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Jewish  priests,  the  wonderful 
concomitants  of  his  death,  his  resurrection,  and  ascension. 
He  represents  the  character  of  the  Messiah  as  God  and 
man,  the  Most  High  God  among  men  eating  and  drink- 
ing with  them ;  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  of  the  Gentiles 
and  Israel,  as  eternal  High-Priest  and  King.  He  like- 
wise speaks  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
Messiah,  attended  with  a  voice  from  heaven ;  his  un- 
righteous treatment  by  the  Jews,  and  their  desolations 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  on  that  account;  the 
call  of  the  Gentiles ;  the  illuminating  of  them  general- 
ly with  new  light ;  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  upon  be- 
lievers, but  especially  and  in  a  more  abundant  meas- 
ure upon  the  Gentiles.  Here  little  notice  is  taken  of 
Christ's  miracles ;  however,  he  speaks  of  the  Messiah  as 
a  "  man  who  renews  the  law  in  the  power  of  the  Most 
High,"  in  which  expressions  the  working  of  miracles 
seems  to  be  implied.  Here  are  also  passages  which 
Becm  to  contain  allusions  to  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew, 
St  Luke,  and  St.  John,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
»  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  First  to  the  Thessalonians, 
the  First  to  Timothy,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
First  Epistle  of  St  John,  and  the  Book  of  Kevelation. 
As  far  as  was  consistent  with  his  assumed  character, 
the  author  declares  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  (Credi- 
bility, etc.  ii,  363).  Here  the  recognition  of  St  John's 
Gospel  and  Epistles,  and  of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  shows  that 
the  Nazarenes,  at  the  later  period  of  this  book,  were  not 
without  the  teaching  of  full  catholic  Christianity.  The 
question  will  arise  again,  with  regard  to  a  still  later 
period,  "What  was  Nazarene  doctrine  respecting  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord  ?"  At  the  period  we  have  now  be- 
fore us  it  is  just  to  the  Nazarenes,  as  Jewish  Christians, 


to  assimilate  their  confession,  that  Jesus  is  Christ  and 
the  Son  of  God,  with  St  Peter's  confession,  without  at- 
tributing to  them  any  limited  meanings  of  the  term, 
such  as  were  devised  at  a  later  time.  The  passages 
may  be  seen  quoted  and  commented  upon  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Sinker's  work,  in  which  Domer's  remark  is 
quoted, "  that  the  words,"  from  Levi,  xviii, "  imply  that 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Father  is  as  close  as  is  that  of 
a  human  son  to  his  father."  Christ's  birth  of  a  virgin  is 
referred  to  in  Joseph,  xix ;  his  pre-existence  in  Dan,  vi ; 
Simeon,  vi.  On  these  points  we  may  believe  the  Naza- 
renes to  have  been  orthodox.  The  ethics  of  the  "  Tes- 
taments" are  sufficiently  characterized  in  the  remark, 
u  that  the  view  held  as  to  the  law  of  God  is  the  same 
which  we  find  in  St  James's  Epistle,  the  old  Mosaic 
law  completed  and  developed  by  Christ,  and  that  thus 
the  author  recognises  the  moral  bearing  of  Christianity, 
not  as  a  contrast,  but  as  a  continuation  of  the  old  relig- 
ion" (Sinker's  Tettam.  xii  Patriarch,  p.  121).  The  sub- 
ject of  priesthood— the  priesthood  of  our  Lord  primari- 
ly, of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  secondarily — requires 
a  more  distinct  notice.  Judah  (sec  21)  is  made  to  say, 
"God  gave  Levi  the  priesthood,  to  me  the  kingdom, 
and  subjected  the  kingdom  to  the  priesthood.  To  me 
he  gave  things  of  earth,  to  him  things  of  heaven.  As 
heaven  surpasses  earth,  so  God's  priesthood  surpasses 
an  earthly  kingdom."  The  "Testaments"  represents 
Christ  as  combining  in  himself  the  offices  of  High-Priest 
and  of  King,  and  states  consequently  that  he  is  to  spring 
from  the  tribe  of  Levi  as  well  as  from  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Sim.  vii ;  Dan.  v).  This  identifies,  or  at  .least  tends  to 
identify,  Christ's  priesthood  with  the  priesthood  of 
Aaron,  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  This  opinion  of  the  descent  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  from  both  Judah  and  Levi  might  doubtless  be 
held  by  men  of  piety  and  catholicity,  who  might  fur- 
ther repudiate  the  inference  to  which  it  seems  natural- 
ly to  lead ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  the 
opinion,  made  to  rest,  as  it  must,  upon  much  legend- 
ary matter,  would  connect  itself  with  heresy  more  read- 
ily than  the  historical  Davidic  genealogy.  It  would 
suit  the  purpose  of  those  who  denied  that  the  Word  was 
made  flesh  to  represent  the  genealogy  as  a  myth,  set- 
ting forth  a  transmission  of  office.  It  would  be  more 
complete  if  it  set  forth  a  transmission  of  priesthood  as 
well  as  the  royalty  of  our  Lord.  The  Gnostics  were  all 
of  them  Docetse  (Iren.  cxi,  77),  and  there  is  nothing 
unreasonable  in  the  supposition  that  Docetic  teachers  in 
later  times  laid  hold  of  this  opinion,  if  it  were  current 
in  the  community  of  the  Nazarenes,  and  endeavored 
through  it  to  instil  their  heresy.  In  that  case  we 
should  have  a  reason  for  the  disquisition  regarding  the 
priesthood  and  the  royalty,  with  which  Epiphanius  in- 
troduces his  account  of  the  Nazarenes,  the  relevancy  of 
which  is  not  otherwise  very  clear.  The  opinions  of  the 
author  of  the  "Testaments"  regarding  the  ministry  of 
the  Chnrch  are  stated  clearly  in  the  Testament  of  Levi. 
In  sect  8  the  universe  in  the  times  of  the  Gospel  is 
described  as  of  seven  spheres.  Three  represent  the 
outer  world — the  world  of  unbelievers;  the  third  con- 
taining the  encampments  of  the  ministers  of  retribu- 
tion on  the  ungodly.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  repre- 
sent the  Church,  taking  the  word  church  in  its  widest 
sense;  the  fourth  being  the  sphere  of  the  saints,  the 
fifth  of  the  ministry,  the  sixth  of  ministering  angels 
of  intercourse.  The  fifth  is  occupied  by  angels  of  the 
face  of  God.  They  minister  and  make  atonement  be- 
fore the  Lord  for  all  the  ignorances  (dyvoiaio)  of  the 
just  They  offer  to  the  Lord  the  reasonable  service 
of  a  sweet -smelling  savor  and  an  unbloody  offering. 
Again,  in  sect  8,  after  the  robing  of  Levi,  it  is  said 
that  Levi's  offspring  shall  be  divided  into  three  ranks 
of  office.  Two  appear  to  belong  to  the  body  of  Levi  tea 
and  to  the  Aaronic  priesthood;  the  third  clearly  be- 
longs to  the  Christian  ministry.  For  the  third  possess- 
es a  new  name ;  a  King  arises  from  Judah  and  creates 
a  new  priesthood,  which  is  Kara  rev  tvtcov  rwv  &p*v 
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tic,  rravra  rd  &vn.  The  ethnic  type  is  the  priesthood 
of  Melchisedek.  A  passage  in  Theophilus  of  Antioch 
makes  this  designation  easier:  "Melchisedek  was  the 
first  priest  of  all  the  priests  of  the  Most  High  God. 
From  his  time  priests  were  found  in  all  the  earth"  (To 
Autol.  ii,  cap.  31).  This  new  priesthood  shall  set  in 
order  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  of  it  shall  be  priests, 
judges,  and  scribes;  i.e.  priests  in  ministering,  judges 
in  discipline,  scribes  in  teaching.  The  only  objection 
which  can  be  made  to  this  description  is  that  the 
Christian  ministry  is  made  to  descend  from  Levi.  If 
the  newness  of  their  priesthood  were  lost  sight  of,  the 
Christian  ministry  would  be  at  once  identified  with  the 
Aaronic  priesthood.  From  this  affiliation  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel  to  Levi  we  are  inclined  to  contend, 
supposing  that  the  "  Testaments"  justly  represent  the 
belief  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  that  the  lower  or  spurious 
sacerdotalism  which  has  found  place  in  the  Church  is  of 
Judaic,  not  of  Gentile,  origin.  That  the  Hebrews  found 
a  difficulty  in  appreciating  a  true  import  of  the  history 
of  Melchisedek  is  clear  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
A  sense  of  this  difficulty  may  have  led  the  author  of  the 
"  Testaments"  to  refrain  from  an  explicit  mention  of  Mel- 
chisedek. Of  another  author  of  this  school,  Aristo  of 
Pella,  we  have  very  short  fragments  (Kouth,  Reliquia, 
p.  93-97).  One  fragment  is  important.  Aristo  speaks 
of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world  (see 
Wescott,  On  the  Canon,  p.  105-107 ;  and  Prof.  Lightfoot, 
St.  Paul  and  the  Three,  p.  294,  n.  2). 

II.  It  may  next  be  inquired  whether  the  Nazarenes 
in  later  times  fell  into  heresy.  Augustine  accuses  them 
only  of  Judaizing  (De  Hares,  ix;  Contr.  Faust,  xix,  4; 
Contr,  Crescon.  I,  xxxi,  86;  Epist.  ad  Hieron.  lxxxii; 
ii,  16;  De  Bapt.  contr.  Donat.  vii,  1).  Epiphanius  hav- 
ing briefly  defined  them  in  the  prefatory  index  as  Juda- 
izers,  begins  in  the  work  itself  (Hares,  xxix)  with  stat- 
ing that  they  hold  the  same  opinions  as  the  Corin- 
thians, but  in  his  seventh  chapter  he  professes  his  inabil- 
ity to  say  whether  they  did  or  did  not  hold  Corinthian 
doctrine  regarding  Christ.  This  quite  sets  aside  his 
previous  statement,  which  may  be  referred  to  his  well- 
known  proneness  to  make  charges  of  heresy.  In  his  Com- 
mentary on  Isaiah  Jerome  calls  the  Nazarenes  the  He- 
brews that  believe  in  Christ  (in  Isa.  cap.  ix,  U  3,  p.  33 
[ed.  1616]),  giving  the  Nazarene  explanation  of  the 
prophecy  that  Christ's  doctrine  delivered  the  land  of 
Zebulon  and  Naphtali  from  .  .  .  Jewish  traditions,  that 
by  St.  Paul's  preaching  the  Gospel  shone  among  the 
Gentiles,  and  at  length  the  whole  world  saw  the  clear 
light  of  the  Gospel  (see  also  Ad  A  ugust.  Ep.  89,  t.  ii,  p. 
266  [ed.  1616]).  Accordingly  Lardner  writes, "It  might 
easily  be  shown  that  the  Nazarean  Christians  did  not 
reject  St.  John's  Gospel,  nor  hold  any  principles  that 
oblige  them  to  reject  or  dislike  it"  (Jewish  Testimonies, 
cap.  i,  vol.  vi,  p.  387  [Kippis's  ed.  1861]).  On  the  other 
hand,  Theodoret  (De  Har.fab.  ii,  2)  accuses  the  Naza- 
renes of  denying  Christ's  divinity ;  but  the  later  author- 
ity of  Theodoret  cannot  outweigh  the  mass  of  earlier 
testimony  in  their  favor. 

III.  Adopting,  then,  the  conclusion  that  the  Nazarenes 
retained  their  orthodox  creed,  it  remains  to  be  asked 
whether  they  retained  their  position  in  the  Church,  or 
whether,  while  free  from  heretical  error,  they  were  yet 
sectarian.  There  is  no  historical  information  to  enable 
us  to  answer  this  question ;  but  there  docs  not  appear 
to  be  any  sufficient  reason  why  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
when  it  renounced  Judaism,  should  exclude  the  Church 
of  Pella  from  communion  simply  for  its  retention  of  na- 
tional customs;  and  certainly  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  Church  of  Pella  should  renounce  communion  with 
Jerusalem.  The  general  observance  for  some  centuries 
of  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Judaizers), 
enforcing  on  Gentiles  abstinence  from  things  strangled 
and  from  blood,  implied  also  (it  may  fairly  be  argued) 
a  liberty  to  the  Jews  to  continue  in  the  observance  of 
their  national  law;  while  canons  intended  to  prevent 
Gentile  churches  from  adopting  Jewish  customs  do  not 


apply  to  the  Nazarenes,  On  the  other  hand,  the  strong 
condemnations  of  the  Nazarenes  as  heretics  by  Epipha- 
nius and  Augustine  can  be  fully  explained  only  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Nazarenes  had  become  the  authors 
of  a  schism  by  renouncing  communion  with  the  Church. 
Augustine  states  in  several  places  that  the  Nazarenes 
were  called  by  some  Symmachians  (q.  v.).  See  Gieseler, 
Von  den  Nazardern  u.  Ebfomten  (iu  St&ucUin  u.  Tzschir- 
ner's  Archiv,  vol  iv,  st.  2);  Schwegler,  Das  Nach~ 
apostolische  Zeitalter,  p.  179  sq.;  Schliemann,  Die  Cle- 
mentinen  nebst  d.  verwandten  Schrifien,  etc  ( Hamb.  1844) ; 
Haag,  Histoire  des  doytnes  Chretiens,  i,  109;  ii,  22 ;  Tay- 
ler,  Uippolytus  and  the  Christian  Church,  p.  70;  Hagen- 
bach,  History  of  Doctrines,  i,  55,  56,  170;  it,  328,  344; 
Schaff,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  i,  212;  Mos- 
heim,  Ecdes.  Hist,  i,  222,  400  ;  Riddle,  Christian  An- 
tiquities, p.  182,  185;  Neandcr,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  349  et  pas- 
sim ;  Pressense,  Heresy  and  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  78 ; 
Church  Rev.  vol.  xx ;  and  especially  the  article  in  Blunt, 
Diet,  of  Sects,  Heresies,  etc.,  s.  v.,  from  which  we  have 
largely  borrowed. 

Naz'areth  (//  NaSaoe$orNa£ap«r;  usually  thought 
to  be  a  Grsecized  derivative  from  *TO3,  a  sprout,  Aram. 
D2033,  see  Hengstcnberg,  ChristoL  ii,  1  sq.;  comp. 
Keira,  Gesch.  Jesu  [Zur.  1867],  i,  318;  but  Hitzig, 
in  the  Heidelb.  Jahrbuchern,  1870,  p.  50,  conjectures 
somewhat  wildly  an  original  form,  rHT3,  with  the  sig- 
nif. "  goddess  of  success"),  the  place  of  residence  (but  not 
the  birthplace)  of  our  Lord.  In  the  following  account 
we  avail  ourselves  to  some  extent  of  the  statements  in 
Fairbairn's  and  Smith's  Dictionaries.    See  Jesus. 

1.  Scripture  Mention. — Nazareth  was  the  town  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  to  which  they  returned  with  the  in- 
fant Jesus  (ci'c  r/)v  irokiv  iavrutv)  after  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  events  connected  with  his  birth  and 
earliest  infancy  (Matt,  ii,  22).  Previous  to  that  event, 
the  place  is  altogether  unknown  to  history.  In  Old- 
Testament  Scripture  it  is  never  once  named,  though  a 
town  could  hardly  fail  to  have  existed  on  so  eligible  a 
spot  from  early  times.  Joseph  us,  though  personally 
familiar  with  the  whole  district  in  which  it  lies,  is 
equally  silent  regarding  it  The  secluded  nature  of  the 
spot  where  it  stands,  together  with  its  own  insignifi- 
cance, probably  combined  to  shroud  it  in  that  obscurity 
on  account  of  which  itwoidd  seem  to  have  been  divine- 
ly chosen  for  the  rearing  of  God's  incarnate  Son.  As 
his  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  "was  in  the  desert," 
unnoticed  and  unknown,  "till  the  day  of  his  showing 
unto  Israel,"  so  the  great  Messiah  himself,  till  his  public 
ministry  began,  was  hidden  from  the  world  among  the 
Galilssan  hills. 

The  other  passages  of  Scripture  which  refer  expressly 
to  Nazareth,  though  not  numerous,  are  suggestive  and 
deserve  to  be  recalled  here.  It  was  the  home  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  (Luke  ii,  39).  The  angel  announced  to  the 
Virgin  there  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  (Luke  i,  26-28). 
The  holy  family  returned  thither  after  the  flight  into 
Egypt  (Matt,  ii,  23).  Nazareth  is  called  the  native 
country  (?)  irarpic  avrov)  of  Jesus :  he  grew  up  there 
from  infancy  to  manhood  (Luke  iv,  16),  and  was  known 
through  life  as  "The  Nazarene."  He  taught  in  the 
synagogue  there  (Matt,  xiii,  54 ;  Luke  iv,  16),  and  was 
dragged  by  his  fellow-townsmen  to  the  precipice  in  or- 
der to  be  cast  down  thence  and  be  killed  (tig  rb  Kara- 
Kpnpviaai  avrov).  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,  king  of  the 
Jews,"  was  written  over  his  cross  (John  xix,  19),  and 
after  his  ascension  he  revealed  himself  under  that  appel- 
lation to  the  persecuting  Saul  (Acts  xxii,  8).  The 
place  has  given  name  to  his  followers  in  all  ages  and  all 
lands,  a  name  which  will  never  cease  to  be  one  of  honor 
and  reproach.    See  Nazarene. 

The  origin  of  the  disrepute  in  which  Nazareth  stood 
(John  i,  47)  is  not  certainly  known.  All  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Galilee  were  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  the 
people  of  Judiea  because  they  spoke  a  ruder  dialect, 
were  less  cultivated,  and  were  more  exposed  by  their 
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position  in  contact  with  the  heathen.  But  Naxareth 
labored  under  a  special  opprobrium,  Tor  it  waa  a  Gali- 
lasan  ami  not  ■  southern  Jew  who  asked  the  reproachful 
question,  wlielher  "anv  good  thing"  could  come  from 
that  source.  The  term'  •■  good"  (liyaiov),  having  more 
commonly  an  ethical  sense,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  may  have  had  a  had  name 
among  their  neighbors  for  irrcugion  or  some  laxity  of 
morals.  The  supposition  receives  support  from  the 
disposition  which  they  manifested  towards  the  person 
and  ministry  of  our  Lord.  They  attempted  to  kill  him ; 
they  expelled  him  twice  (fur  Luke  iv,  1G-29  and  Matt. 
xiii,M-58  relate  probably  lo  different  occurrence*)  from 
their  borders;  ihey  were  so  wilful  and  unbelieving  that 
he  performed  not  many  miracles  among  them  (Matt, 
xiii,  5W);  and,  finally,  they  compelled  him  to  turn  hie 
back  upon  them  and' reside  nt  Capernaum  (Matt-  iv.  18). 
2.  I .iitittitm.— Nazareth  is  n  moderate  journey  of  three 
days  from  Jerusalem,  seven  houra,  or  about  twenty  miles, 
from  Akkn  or  Ptolemais  (Acta  xxi,  7),  five  or  sis  hours, 
or  eighteen  miles,  fmmtlie  Sea  of  tialilec,  six  miles  west 
from  Mount  Tabor,  two  hours  from  Cana,  and  two  or 
three  from  Endor  and  Sain.  It  is  situated  among  the 
bills  which  constitute  the  south  ridges  of  Lebanon,  just 
before  they  sink  down  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The 
traveller,  coming  from  the  smith,  ascends  the  mountain 
range  by  a  steep  and  rugged  path,  which,  winding  on- 
wards and  upwards  through  the  hills,  brings  him  sud- 
denly into  a  small  sequestered  Iwllow  among  their  sum- 
rails;  and  here,  nestling  close  in  at  the  base  of  the  lofti- 
est of  the  encircling  heights,  he  beholds— what  must 
ever  be  lo  the  Christian  one  of  the  most  profoundly  in- 
teresting scenes  on  the  face  of  ihis  earth— the  home  fi 
thirty  years  of  (he  Saviour  of  the  world, 
rounding  heights  van-  in  altitude;  some  of 
400  or  500  feet.  They  have 
rounded  tops,  are  computed  of 
the  glittering  « 
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bottom  of  "the  hill  tm  the  north  side"  of  the  little  plain. 
An  inspection  of  the  accompanying  plan  shows  that  it 
Ueaatthefootandp^lyup  thcslopeatthcnorfWrat- 
eni  angle  of  the  valley. 

Of  the  identification  of  the  ancient  site  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  name  or  the  present  village  is  CB-A'nzi- 
rah,  the  same,  therefore,  as  of  old;  it  is  formed  on  a  bill 
or  mountain  (Luke  iv,  29) ;  it  is  within  the  limits  of  the 
province  of  Galilee  (Mark  i,9);  it  is  near  Cana  (whether 
we  assume  A'umi  on  the  east  or  Kana  on  the  north-cast 
as  the  scene  of  the  first  miracle),  according  lo  the  impli- 
cation in  John  ii.  1,  2,  II ;  a  precipice  exists  in  the 
neighborhood  (Luke  iv,  29) ;  and,  finally,  a  series  of  tes- 
timonies (Reland,  PalaH,  p.  905)  reach  back  to  F.uscbuu, 
the  father  of  Church  history,  which  represent  the  place 
as  having  occupied  an  invariable  poaition. 

8.  f/trtory.— Of  the  condition  of  Nazareth  during  the 
earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  an  next  to  nothing  is 
known.  Euaebius,  in  his  OnoHuuffcon,  alludes  lo  it  a* 
a  village  near  Mount  Tabor.  Eplpbanius  speaks  of  it 
as  formerly  a  town,  but  in  his  day  only  a  village.  He- 
lena, the  mother  of  Conalantine,  is  related  to  have  built 
the  first  church  of  the  Annunciation  here.  In  the  time 
of  the  Crusaders,  the  episcopal  aee  of  Brlhsean  waa 
transferred  there.  The  birthplace  of  Christianity  waa 
lost  to  the  Christians  by  their  defeat  at  Hatlin  in  1183. 
and  waa  laid  utterly  in  ruins  by  sultan  Bibara  in  1S0S. 
Ages  passed  away  before  it  rose  again  from  this  prostra- 
tion.   In  1U20  the  Franciscans  rebuilt  ibe  church  of  Iho 


French  general  Junot  at  Naza- 
reth ;  and  shortly  after  2100  French,  under  Kleber  and 
Napoleon,  defeated  a  Turkish  army  or  25,000  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Tabor.  Napoleon  himself,  after  that  battle, 
spent  a  few  hours  at  Nazareth,  and  reached  there  the 
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present  not  an  impleading  as- 
pect, diversified  as  Ihcy  are  with 
the  foliage  of  tig-lrecs  and  wild 
shrubs,  and  wilh  the  verdure  of 
occasional  fields  of  grain.  Our 
fnmiliur  hollyhock  is  one  of  the 
gay  flowers  which  grow  wild 
there.  The  enclosed  valley  it 
peculiarly  rich  and  well  culti- 
vtled:  it  is  filled  with  corn- 
field*, with  gardens,  hedges  of  . 
cud  us,  nml  clusters  of  fruit-bear-  a*"'1 
in,':  trot".  He i u g  so  sheltered  by 
hill;-,  Nazareth  enjoys  a  mild  at- 
mosphere and  climate.  Hence 
all  the  fruits  of  the  country— as 

ives — ripen  early  and  attain  a 

In  speiking  of  the  precise  po- 
sition of  Nazareth,  (here  is  tome 
discrepancy  among  travellers: 
Stanley  say  a, "  The  village  stands 
on  the  steep  slope  of  the  timlh- 
tmlm,  side  of  the  valley"  (Si- 
nai ami Potritinr, p.Bfio).  Wil- 
son (lAimJ,  fifth*  f!iblr,  ii,  92) 
observes  that  "the  village  of 
Ni'isirah,  or  Nazareth,  stands  on 
eiMfrrn  side  of  the  basin  in 
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scribed  Nazareth  aa  lying  at  the      «™  ip., 
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northern  limit  of  hit  Eastern  expedition.  The  earth- 
quake which  destroyed  Safed  in  1887,  injured  also  Naz- 
areth. No  Jews  reside  there  at  present,  which  may  be 
ascribed  perhaps  as  much  to  the  hostility  of  the  Chris- 
tian sects  as  to  their  own  hatred  of  the  prophet  who  was 
sent  "  to  redeem  Israel." 

4.  Traditionary  localities. — Epiphanius,  in  his  book 
against  heresies,  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th 
century,  states  that,  from  times  prior  to  those  of  Jose- 
phua,  onward  to  the  reign  of  the  elder  Constantine,  none 
but  Jews  were  allowed  to  live  in  it.  Being  himself  a 
native  of  Juiiiea,  and  born,  as  is  believed,  of  Jewish  par- 
ents, his  information  on  such  points  as  these  is  not  like- 
ly to  have  been  incorrect.  If  so,  it  effectually  overturns 
all  confidence  in  those  many  monkish  traditions  of 
which  the  modern  Nazareth  is  full.  If  several  cen- 
turies elapsed  before  Christians  resorted  to  it,  or  dwelt  in 
it  at  all,  it  must  needs  have  been  utterly  impossible  to 
identify,  as  those  traditions  pretend  to  do,  the  precise 
locality  of  anv  ono  of  the  memorable  incidents  from 
which  it  derives  its  undying  fame. 

In  the  6th  century,  although,  so  far  as  appears,  no 
trace  had  been  found  of  either  the  house  of  Joseph  and 
Marv  or  of  the  scene  of  the  annunciation,  those  who 
trade  in  discoveries  of  that  kind  were  then  already  at 
work.  Antoninus  Martyr,  who  in  the  course  of  that 
century  went  from  Tyre  to  visit  Nazareth,  found  there 
a  synagogue,  in  which,  as  he  was  told,  "  had  stood  the 
very  bench  on  which,  along  with  the  children  of  the 
place,  Jesus  in  his  childhood  had  sat;  but  which,  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  the  Jews  had 
carried  off*'  (I)e  urhibus  et  cicis  Palastina).  In  the 
immediately  succeeding  century,  however,  almost  every- 
thing of  which  tradition  boasts  at  the  present  day  in 
Nazareth  bad  become  an  accepted  and  firmly-established 
belief  of  that  superstitious  age.  Writing  of  the  holy 
places  in  the  7th  century,  Adamnanus  expressly  men- 
tions one  great  church  as  having  been  built  over  the 
site  of  the  house  in  which  our  Lord  was  brought  up; 
and  another  on  the  spot  where  the  angel  Gabriel  ap- 
peared to  the  Virgin,  to  announce  to  her  that  divine 
mystery  which  has  made  her  blessed  among  women. 
Phocas,  a  writer  of  the  12th  century,  alludes  to  the  same 
traditions,  as  still  studiously  cherished;  and  specially 
notices  the  fountain,  in  a  small  cave  beneath  a  splendid 
church,  as  that  at  which  Mary  was  wont  to  drink,  and 
where  the  angel  appeared  to  her;  and  also  to  the  house 
of  Joseph  as  having  been  changed  into  a  most  beautiful 
place  of  Christian  worship.  Tradition,  however,  is  not 
always  sufficiently  careful  of  its  own  consistency.  For 
it  would  have  us  to  believe  that  this  house  of  Joseph, 
which  in  the  12th  century  had  been  so  transmuted, 
was,  in  its  original  form  of  Joseph's  dwelling,  carried 
away  bodily  from  Nazareth  by  the  hands  of  angels,  and 
set  down  on  the  hill  above  Fiume,  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  Gulf;  and  that  from  thence,  after  a  short  stay 
in  the  plain  below,  it  was  conveyed  across  the  sea  to  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  where,  as  the  santa  casa, 
within  the  magnificent  church  'if  our  Lady  of  Loretto, 
it  stands  to  this  day,  and  continues  to  be  the  most  fre- 
quented and  honored  of  all  the  holy  places  in  the  world ! 
Those  who  are  able  to  get  over  all  the  other  difficulties 
connected  with  this  marvellous  story,  will  not  be  much 
embarrassed  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  actual  house  of 
Joseph,  wherever  it  stood,  was  no  doubt  built  of  the 
grayish-white  limestone  of  which  the  whole  country 
around  Nazareth  is  formed,  the  santa  ca$a  at  Loretto  is 
built  of  a  dark-red  stone,  to  which  there  is  nothing  like 
in  all  the  land  of  Judiea.  Although  the  miraculous 
transportation  of  the  holy  house  took  place,  according 
to  the  tradition  regarding  it,  about  the  close  of  the  13th 
century,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  tradi- 
tion itself  till  near  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  That 
this  monstrous  fable  should  have  been  formally  recited 
and  canonized  in  a  bull  of  the  lettered  and  luxurious 
sceptic,  pope  Leo  X.  serves  only  to  show  that  there  is 
no  deluaiou  too  gross  for  the  Papal  Church  to  practice 


on  human  credulity  and  superstition.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Nazareth  itself  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  originating  of  a  story  which  tended  so 
directly  to  injure  its  own  renown  by  robbing  it  of  one 
of  its  most  precious  treasures.  The  theory  of  its  inven- 
tion suggested  by  Stanley  is  in  all  probability  the  true 
one.  "  Nazareth  was  taken  by  sultan  Khalil  in  1291, 
when  he  stormed  the  last  refuge  of  the  Crusaders  in  the 
neighboring  city  of  Acre.  From  that  time  not  Nazareth 
only,  but  the  whole  of  Palestine  was  closed  to  the  de- 
votions of  Europe.  The  Crusaders  were  expelled  from 
Asia,  and  in  Europe  the  spirit  of  the  crusades  was  ex- 
tinct. But  the  natural  longing  to  see  the  scenes  of  the 
events  of  the  sacred  history— the  superstitious  craving 
to  win,  for  prayer,  the  favor  of  consecrated  places — did 
not  expire  with  the  crusades.  Can  we  wonder  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  there  should  have  arisen  the 
feeling,  the  desire,  the  belief  that  if  Mohammed  would 
not  go  to  the  mountain,  the  mountaiu  must  come  to  Mo- 
hammed? The  house  of  Loretto  is  the  petrifaction,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  last  sigh  of  the  crusades !"  (Sinai  and 
Palestine,  p.  448,  449).  The  existence  of  this  purely 
European  tradition  has  proved  a  source  of  considerable 
perplexity  to  tho  Franciscan  monks  of  Nazareth ;  for 
while  the  pope's  bull  and  the  infallibility  of  their  Church 
compel  them  to  receive  it,  they  find  it  somewhat  puz- 
zling to  harmonize  it  with  what  they  have  to  show,  and 
to  contend  for,  within  the  walls  of  their  own  convent. 
To  illustrate  this  awkward  conflict  of  incompatible 
claims,  Stanley  exhibits,  at  the  head  of  his  chapter  on 
the  subject,  diagrams  of  the  ground -plan  of  the  holy 
house  at  Loretto  and  of  the  site  of  the  same  pretended 
house  at  Nazareth— plans  which  by  no  possibility  can 
be  made  to  agree. 

The  extensive  edifice  which  now  occupies  the  place 
of  the  church  built  on  the  same  spot  by  the  Crusaders 
was  begun  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  that  of 
the  Crusaders  having  loin  in  ruins  for  more  than  30O 
years.  The  modern  structure  has  been  gradually  en- 
larged, and  now  constitutes,  with  its  numerous  convent- 
ual buildings,  by  much  the  most  imposing  object  that 
meets  the  traveller's  eye  as  he  comes  in  sight  of  Naza- 
reth. It  is  the  Latin  convent,  and  includes  within  its 
high-walled  enclosure  the  church  already  spoken  of,  the 
Church  of  the  Annunciation.  The  church  itself  is 
nearly  a  square  of  seventy  feet,  divided,  by  four  massive 
piers  which  support  the  vaulted  roof,  into  nave,  choir, 
and  aisles.  The  piers  and  walls  are  covered  with  can- 
vas hangings,  painted,  in  imitation  of  tapestry,  with 
Scripture  scenes.  The  sacred  grotto,  the  true  holy 
place,  is  beneath  the  floor  of  the  church,  and  is  entered 
by  a  broad  flight  of  fifteen  steps  which  lead  down  into 
it.  Here  there  is  first  a  vestibule  of  twenty-five  feet 
by  ten,  from  which  a  low-arched  opening  admits  the 
visitor  into  an  inner  chamber  of  the  same  size— the  ver- 
itable scene,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Latin 
Church,  of  the  ever-memorable  Annunciation.  Within 
this  sanctum,  and  directly  opposite  the  entrance  into  it, 
is  a  marble  altar;  and  beneath  it  on  the  floor  a  marble 
slab,  with  a  cross  in  the  centre,  professedly  marking  the 
place  where  the  Virgin  stood  when  she  received  the 
message  from  on  high.  On  the  marble  pavement  of 
the  grotto  is  this  inscription :  Hie  Verbum  caro  factum 
est.  From  the  roof  of  this  grotto  the  fragment  of  a 
granite  column  hangs,  and  beneath  it  the  lower  part 
of  what  the  monks  allege  to  be  the  same  column  re- 
mains inserted  in  the  floor;  the  middle  part  of  the  col- 
umn, they  say,  having  been  broken  in  pieces  by  the 
Saracen  infidels  in  order  to  bring  down  the  roof.  Un- 
fortunately the  two  parts  of  the  column  are  of  different 
kinds  of  stone — the  one  being  of  gray  granite,  the  other 
of  Cipolino  marble,  betraying  the  clumsiness  with  which 
the  contrivance  has  been  executed.  In  another  cham- 
ber, above  and  behind  the  altar,  there  is  an  apocryphal 
picture  which  claims  to  represent  the  "  vera  imago  Sai- 
vatoris  nostri,  Domini  Jesu  Christi,  ad  IUgem  Abgarum 
missa." 
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t         T    t 
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To  W.  Tabor 
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Flan  of  Nazareth. 

I.  New  qmrtara  of  the  Letta  Convent ;  C.  Church  of  the  Annunciation ;  8.  Protectant  Chareh ;  4.  Protectant  Pereonece ;  5.  Protectant  Muwfn 
School ;  6.  Proteetaot  Mhelonery'e  Hoaee ;  1.  CooTent  of  French  Kane ;  8.  The  "  Menco,  Chrietl  ;»'  9.  Home  of  the  MeiU ;  10.  Honee  of  the  Tnrkua 
Governor;  11.  Moeqae;  If.  Miction  Hoepltal. 

At  some  distance  from  the  Latin  convent  is  a  modern 
church,  also  belonging  to  the  Latins,  within  which  is 
shown  a  piece  of  an  old  wall — part,  as  their  tradition 
would  have  it  believed,  of  Joseph's  workshop.  In  an- 
other chapel  is  the  merua  Christi,  a  large  table-shaped 
fragment  of  solid  rock,  rising  about  three  feet  above  the 
floor,  on  which,  it  is  told,  our  Lord  ate  with  his  dis- 
ciples both  before  and  after  his  resurrection. '  Finally 
there  is  the  synagogue  from  which  Jesus  was  dragged 
by  the  multitude  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  stood,  with  the  design  of  casting  him  down. 

Such  are  the  "chief  sights'*  in  Nazareth  which  the 
Latin  Church  has  to  show,  and  in  which  it  glories. 
The  Greek  Church,  also,  has  something  to  exhibit,  for 
she  too  has  her  Church  of  the  Annunciation.  It  is  lo- 
cated over  a  fountain,  said  to  be  that  mentioned  in  one 
of  the  apocryphal  gospels  as  adjoining  the  scene  of  that 
event.  It  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the  present  pub- 
lic fountain,  and  is  sometimes  distinctively  called  the 
Chapel  of  the  Angel  Gabriel. 

Two  localities  possess,  though  in  different  ways,  a 
certain  interest  which  no  one  will  fail  to  recognise. 
One  of  these  is  the  "  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  situated 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  where,  ac- 
cording to  one  tradition,  the  mother  of  Jesus  received 
the  angel's  salutation  (Luke  i,  28).  Though  we  may 
attach  no  importance  to  this  latter  belief,  we  must,  on 
other  accounts,  regard  the  spring  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
that  of  religious  veneration.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  Man',  during  her  life  at  Nazareth,  no 
doubt  accompanied  often  by  "the  child  Jesus,"  must 
have  been  accustomed  to  repair  to  this  fountain  for 
water,  as  is  the  practice  of  the  women  of  that  village 
at  the  present  day.  Certainly,  as  Dr.  Clarke  observes 
{Travels,  ii,  427),  "  if  there  be  a  spot  throughout  the 
Holy  Land  that  was  undoubtedly  honored  by  her  pres- 
ence, we  may  consider  this  to  have  been  the  place ;  be- 
cause the  situation  of  a  copious  spring  is  not  liable  to 
change,  and  because  the  custom  of  repairing  thither  to 
draw  water  has  been  continued  among  the  female  in- 
habitants of  Nazareth  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  his- 
tory." The  well-worn  path  which  leads  thither  from 
the  town  has  been  trodden  bv  the  feet  of  almost  count-  I 


less  generations.  It  presents  at  all  hours  a  busy  scene, 
from  the  number  of  those,  hurrying  to  and  fro,  engaged 
in  the  labor  of  water-carrying.  (See  the  cut,  voL  iii,  p. 
682,  of  this  Cyclopaedia.) 

The  other  place  is  that  of  the  attempted  Precipita- 
tion. We  are  directed  to  the  true  scene  of  this  occur- 
rence, not  so  much  by  any  tradition  as  by  internal  in- 
dications in  the  Gospel  history  itself.  A  prevalent  opin- 
ion of  the  country  has  transferred  the  event  to  a  hill 
about  two  miles  south-east  of  the  town.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Nazareth  ever  occupied  a  different  site 
from  the  present  one;  and  that  a  mob,  whose  determi- 
nation was  to  put  to  death  the  object  of  their  rage, 
should  repair  to  so  distant  a  place  for  that  purpose  is 
entirely  incredible.  The  present  village,  as  already 
stated,  lies  along  the  hill-side,  but  much  nearer  the 
base  than  the  summit.  Above  the  bulk  of  the  town 
are  several  rocky  ledges  over  which  a  person  could  not 
be  thrown  without  almost  certain  destruction.  But  there 
is  one  very  remarkable  precipice,  almost  perpendicular 
and  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  near  the  Maronite  church, 
which  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  the  identical  one 
over  which  the  infuriated  townsmen  of  Jesus  attempted 
to  hurl  him.  The  singular  precision  with  which  the  nar- 
rative relates  the  transaction  deserves  a  remark  or  tiro. 
Casual  readers  would  understand  from  the  account  that 
Nazareth  was  situated  on  the  summit,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple brought  Jesus  down  thence  to  the  brow  of  the  hill 
as  if  it  were  between  the  town  and  the  valley.  If  these 
inferences  were  correct,  the  narrative  and  the  locality 
would  then  be  at  variance  with  each  other.  Even  Re- 
land  (Palatt.  p.  905)  says:  "Na£api$— urbs  sdificata 
super  rvpem,  unde  Christum  precipitare  conati  sunt." 
But  the  language  of  the  evangelist,  when  more  closely 
examined,  is  found  neither  to  require  the  inferences  in 
question  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  exclude  them  on  the 
other.  What  he  asserts  is  that  the  incensed  crowd 
"  rose  up  and  cast  Jesus  out  of  the  city,  and  brought 
him  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  was 
built,  that  they  might  cast  him  down  headlong."  It 
will  be  remarked  here,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  not 
said  that  the  people  either  went  np  or  descended  in  or- 
der to  reach  the  precipice,  but  simply  that  they  took 
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the  Saviour  to  it,  wherever  it  was;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  it  is  not  said  that  the  city  was  built  "on  the 
brow  of  the  hill/'  but  equally  as  well  that  the  precipice 
was  "on  the  brow,"  without  deciding  whether  the  cliff 
overlooked  the  town  (as  is  the  fact)  or  was  below  it 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how  very  nearly  the  terms  of 
the  history  approach  a  mistake  and  yet  avoid  it  As 
Paley  remarks  in  another  case,  none  but  a  true  account 
could  advance  thus  to  the  very  brink  of  contradiction 
without  falling  into  it    See  Precipitation. 

5.  Present  Condition. — Modern  Nazareth  belongs  to 
the  better  class  of  Eastern  villages.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  3000  or  4000 :  a  few  are  Mohammedans,  the 
rest  Latin  and  Greek  Christians.  There  is  one  mosque, 
a  Franciscan  convent  of  huge  dimensions,  but  display- 
ing no  great  architectural  beauty,  a  small  Maronite 
church,  a  Greek  church,  and  perhaps  a  church  or  chapel 
of  some  of  the  other  confessions.  Protestant  missions 
have  been  attempted,  but  with  no  very  marked  suc- 
cess. Most  of  the  houses  are  well  built  of  stone,  and 
have  a  neat  and  comfortable  appearance.  As  streams 
in  the  rainy  season  are  liable  to  pour  down  with  vio- 
lence from  the  hills,  every  "  wise  man,"  instead  of  build- 
ing upon  the  loose  soil  on  the  surface,  digs  deep,  and 
lays  his  foundation  upon  the  rock  (irri  rrjv  virpav) 
which  is  found  so  generally  in  that  country  at  a  certain 
depth  in  the  earth.  The  streets  or  lanes  are  narrow 
and  crooked,  and  after  rain  are  so  full  of  mud  and  mire 
as  to  be  almost  impassable. 

A  description  of  Nazareth  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out mention  of  the  remarkable  view  from  the  tomb  of 
Neby  Ismail  on  one  of  the  hills  behind  the  town.  It 
must  suffice  to  indicate  merely  the  objects  within  sight 
In  the  north  are  seen  the  ridges  of  Lebanon  and,  high 
above  all,  the  white  top  of  Hermon ;  in  the  west,  Car- 
mel,  glimpses  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  bay  and  the 
town  of  Akka;  east  and  south-east  are  Gile'ad,  Tabor, 
Gilboa;  and  south,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the 
mountains  of  Samaria,  with  villages  on  every  side, 
among  which  are  Kana,  Nein,  Endor,  Zertn  (Jezreel), 
and  Taannuk  (Taanach).  It  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  spectacles  (for  it  com- 
bines the  two  features)  which  earth  has  to  show.  Dr. 
Kobinson's  elaborate  description  of  the  scene  {Bib.  Res. 
ii,  836, 337)  conveys  no  exaggerated  idea  of  its  magnif- 
icence or  historical  interest  It  is  easy  to  believe  that 
the  Saviour,  during  the  days  of  his  seclusion  in  the  ad- 
jacent valley,  often  came  to  this  very  spot,  and  looked 
forth  thence  upon  those  glorious  works  of  the  Creator 
which  so  lift  the  soul  upward  to  him. 

Nazareth  has  long  been  distinguished  for  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  its  women.  Antoninus  Martyr  found  many 
there  in  the  6th  century,  who  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived this  gift  from  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  travellers 
state  that  their  descendants  retain  it  stilt 

See,  in  addition  to  the  above-cited  authorities,  Light- 
foot,  J/orte  1Kb.  p.  918;  Quaresmius,  iii,  834;  Schulz, 
Leitungen,  v,  192;  Richtcr,  Wall/,  p.  57;  Schubert,  iii, 
169;  Burckhardt,  ii,  583;  Scholtjs,  lieu.  p.  247;  Hack- 
ett,  JUustr.  of  Script,  p.  801 ;  Bonar,  Land  of  Promise, 
p.  397;  Sepp,  Das  HeiL  Land,  ii,  73;  Tobler,  Nazareth 
in  Paldstina  (Berlin,  1868). 

Naz'aiite  Tor,  rather,  Nazirite]  (Heb.  Nazir, 
*nT3,  fully  OWS  *PT3,  a  Nazarite  of  God;  Sept 
properly  Na?tpaIof ,  as  in  Judg.  xiii,  7 ;  Lam.  iv,  7 ;  but 
often  iuZdfiivoQ  or  aytaopivoc;  Vulg.  Nazaraus;  Tal- 
mud, hl^TS),  the  name  given  to  such  Israelites,  whether 
male  or  female,  as  consecrated  themselves  to  Jehovah 
by  a  peculiar  vow  prescribed  in  Numb.  vi.  (In  the 
treatment  of  this  subject  we  freely  avail  ourselves  of 
the  articles  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Kitto,  Smith,  Fair- 
bairn,  and  Winer.)     See  Vow. 

1.  The  Name  and  its  Signification. — The  term  *HT3 
comes  with  the  verb  "Its,  signifying  to  bind,  and  thence 
to  separate.    Hence  we  have  the  cognate  *»T3  (nezer), 


denoting  a  crown  or  diadem,  which  binds  the  head ;  the 
hair  (Jer.  vii,  29),  which  forms  a  natural  crown ;  and 
consecration  to  God  as  a  nazir,  which  is  a  separation 
from  certain  things  that  symbolize  all  that  separates  or 
hinders  from  onion  with  God.  The  concrete  "IMS  oc- 
curs  sixteen  times  in  the  Old  Testament  It  denotes, 
in  general,  one  who  is  separated  from  certain  things 
and  unto  others,  and  so  distinguished  from  other  per- 
sons, and  consecrated  unto  God.  In  two  passages  (Gen. 
xlix,  26;  Deut  xxxiii,  16)  it  appears  in  the  phrase 
*PtlX  "1*73,  one  separated  from  his  brethren,  a  touching 
description  of  Joseph,  as  he  was  in  the  providence  of 
God  separated  from  his  brethren  by  their  jealous  cru- 
elty for  twenty  years,  and  at  the  same  time  exalted 
above  them  in  point  of  nearness  to  God  and  rank  among 
men  during  the  latter  period  of  his  life.  In  two  others 
(Lev.  xxv,  5,  11)  it  denotes  that  which  is  separated 
from  common  use.  It  is  applied  to  the  vine,  while  it 
remained  untouched  during  the  sabbatical  and  the  ju- 
bilee years.  "  That  which  groweth  of  its  own  accord 
of  thy  harvest  thou  shalt  not  reap,  neither  gather  the 
grapes  of  thy  nazir"  (ver.  5),  that  is,  of  thy  vine  in  the 
year  of  its  separation  from  common  use.  "A  jubilee 
shall  that  fiftieth  year  be  unto  you ;  ye  shall  not  sow, 
neither  reap  that  which  groweth  of  itself  in  it,  nor 
gather  its  ttazirs"  (ver.  11),  that  is,  the  vines  of  the  ju- 
bilee year.  There  are  here  two  deviations  from  cus- 
tom :  the  vine  is  not  pruned,  and  its  spontaneous  prod- 
uce is  not  gathered  for  consumption.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Joseph,  in  the  context  of  Gen.  xlix,  26,  is  figura- 
tively represented  as  "  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a  fruitful 
bough  by  a  well,  whose  branches  run  over  the  wall" 
(ver.  22) ;  in  other  words,  a  young  shoot  from  a  fruit- 
ful tree,  spreading  forth  its  richly-laden  branches  in  all 
the  unrestrained  luxuriance  of  nature.  The  verb  "1T3 
(nazdr)  is  found  in  ten  passages,  two  of  which  precede 
the  Book  of  Numbers.  In  Lev.  xv,  13  we  read,  '*  Thus 
shall  ye  separate  the  children  of  Israel  from  their  un- 
cleanness;"  and  in  Lev.  xxii,  2, "  Speak  unto  Aaron  and 
to  his  sons,  that  they  separate  themselves  from  the  holy 
things  of  the  children  of  Israel,"  namely,  when  they 
themselves  are  in  their  uncleanness,  as  is  explained  in 
the  next  verse.  In  these  cases  the  separation  is  be- 
tween the  holy  and  the  profane;  and  this  usage  natu- 
rally leads  to  the  special  meaning  of  the  term  nazir  in 
the  other  twelve  places  in  which  it  occurs. 

According  to  others  the  word  *W3,  a  diadem,  contains 
the  original  idea  of  1T3,  which  will  then  radically  sig- 
nify to  crown,  and  the  hair  is  regarded  as  a  crown  to 
the  person.  The  Nazaritc  in  that  view  is  the  crowned 
one,  because,  as  we  are  told  in  Numb,  vi,  7,  he  has  "  the 

crown  of  God  upon  bis  head"  (Vran  by  mix  *IT3), 
evidently  referring  to  his  distinguishing  badge  of  the 
freely  growing  and  profuse  mass  of  hair,  which  was  con- 
sidered an  ornament  (2  Sam.  xiv,  25,  26),  and  which  he 
was  not  allowed  to  cut  off  (Numb,  vi,  5),  because  there- 
in his  vow  chiefly  consisted  (Judg.  xii,  5) ;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  Numb,  vi,  9,  where  it  is  said, "  If  he  defiled 
his  head  diadem  (TtT3  OfcO),  he  is  to  shave  his  head." 
Hence  also  the  signification  of  *IT3,  ornamental  hair, 
long  hair  (Jer.  vii,  29  with  Numb,  vi,  19) ;  while  the 
vine  again,  laden  with  fruit,  is  called  Nazirite,  or  more 
probably  Nazir,  *T*T3,  i.  e.  the  crowned  (Lev.  xxv,  5, 11) ; 
because  in  its  uncut  state,  when  its  head  is  covered  with 
grapes  and  foliage,  it  is  as  much  adorned  with  a  diadem 
as  the  head  of  the  Nazaritc  with  the  abundant  hair,  just 
as  we  call  the  foliage  of  a  tree  its  crown.  Besides,  the 
vine  hills  rising  in  the  different  parts  of  Palestine,  and 
resembling  heads  covered  with  hair,  may  have  suggest- 
ed this  figure  to  the  Oriental  mind,  since  the  summits 
of  mountains  are  called  their  heads  (53fiO)  in  Hebrew 
(Gen.  viii,  5;  ExodL  xvii,  9,  10;  xix,  20;  Amos  i,  2), 
and  the  foliage  is  not  unfrequently  compared  to  the 
hair  or  wool  (PlISS)  of  animals  (Ezek.  xvii,  8,  22 ; 
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xxxi,  3, 10, 14;  see  SaalschUtz,  Das  Motaische  Reeht, 
p.  158). 

2.  Origin  of  the  Custom. — The  germs  of  the  custom 
now  under  consideration  reach  farther  back  than  the 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness.  The  manner  in  which  the 
topic  is  introduced  in  the  Book  of  Number*  (cb.  vi)  in- 
dicates that  the  nazir  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the  minds 
of  the  Israelites.  The  application  of  the  term  to  the 
undressed  vine  of  the  sabbatical  year  in  a  previous  book 
(Levit.)  tends  to  the  same  conclusion.  A  custom  of  this 
kind  might  have  readily  grown  up  during  the  long 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  and  have  there  served  as  a  protest 
against  the  prevalent  idolatry.  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
considered  that  letting  the  hair  grow,  the  most  char- 
acteristic feature  in  the  vow,  was  taken  from  the  Egyp- 
tians. This  notion  has  been  substantially  adopted  by 
Fagius,  Spencer,  Michaclis,  Hengstenberg,  and  some 
other  critics.  Hengstenberg  affirms  that  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Hebrews  were  distinguished  among  ancient 
nations  by  cutting  their  hair  as  a  matter  of  social  pro- 
priety ;  and  thus  the  marked  significance  of  long  hair 
must  have  been  common  to  them  both.  The  arguments 
of  Biihr,  however,  to  show  that  the  wearing  of  long  hair 
in  Egypt  and  all  other  heathen  nations  had  a  meaning 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  Nazaritish  vow,  seem  to  be 
conclusive.  The  head  of  the  Nazarite  was  perhaps  con- 
sidered as  adorned  with  its  growth  of  hair  (Lampe,  in 
Miscell.  Gron.  iv,  107  sq.),  which,  as  a  kind  of  crown, 
showed  his  consecration,  and  the  touch  of  a  knife  or  ra- 
zor was  a  profanation  of  that  which  belonged  to  God. 
In  other  ancient  nations  it  was  usual  to  promise  a  god, 
especially  in  times  of  danger,  the  offering  of  the  hair  of 
the  head  or  of  the  beard;  and  sometimes  the  hair  was 
offered  without  a  vow,  especially  by  new-married  wom- 
en. (Compare  Spencer,  Legg.  rit.  iii,  C,  1 ;  Doughtsci 
A  nalect.  i,  97.)  So  among  the  Egyptians  (Diod.  Sic  i, 
18,  83  sq.),  the  Syrians  (Lucian,  Dea  Syr.  c  60),  the 
Greeks  (Homer,  Iliad,  xxiii,  41  sq.;  Plut,  The*,  c.  5; 
Theodoret,  Quast.  in  Lev.  28;  Wachsrouth,  Hcllen.  Al- 
terihum,  ii,  568),  the  Romans  (Suet.  Ner.  1 1 ;  Martial,  ix, 
17, 3  sq.),  and  the  Arabians  (see  Koran,  ii,  192 ;  Hamas, 
p.  2  sq.).  But  the  most  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Jewish  custom  is  that  found  by.Morier  among  the  mod- 
ern Persians.  "It  frequently  happens  after  the  birth 
of  a  son,  that  if  the  parent  be  in  distress  or  the  child 
be  sick,  or  that  there  be  any  other  cause  of  grief,  the 
mother  makes  a  vow  that  no  razor  shall  come  upon  the 
child's  head  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  and  sometimes 
for  all  his  life.  If  the  child  recovers  and  the  cause  of 
grief  be  removed,  and  if  the  vow  be  but  for  a  time,  so 
that  the  mother's  vow  be  fulfilled,  then  she  shaves  his 
head  at  the  end  of  the  time  prescribed,  makes  a  small 
entertainment,  collects  money  and  other  things  from 
her  relations  and  her  friends,  which  are  sent  as  nezers 
(offerings)  to  the  mosque  at  Kerbelah,  and  are  there 
consecrated"  (Second  Journey,  p.  109).  The  abstinence 
of  priests  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  from  certain 
kinds  of  food,  as  a  token  of  peculiar  sanctity,  is  a  kin- 
dred ordinance  (Porphyr.  A  bstin.  iv,  7) ;  and  some  have 
supposed  that  the  Nazaritish  vow  had  an  Egyptian  or- 
igin, and  was  simply  modified  by  the  Hebrews  to  ac- 
cord with  their  system  (Spencer,  I*gg.  Bit,  iii,  6.  1 ; 
Michaclis,  Mo*.  R.  iii,  27) ;  but  the  resemblances  cited 
from  the  Egyptian  priesthood  are  too  fragmentary  to 
support  the  theory.  Indeed,  the  abstinence  of  the 
priests  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  vow,  but  was  a  quali- 
fication for  their  sacred  office.  And  although  they  were 
required  to  practice  celibacy,  we  do  not  find  that  wine 
was  forbidden  to  them.  Besides,  each  feature  of  the 
Nazaritish  vow  is  so  intimately  associated  with  Hebrew 
ideas  and  practices  that  the  search  for  a  foreign  origin 
is  wholly  unnecessary.  The  reflections  of  Ewald  (/«•. 
Gesch.  ii,  403  sq.)  on  this  subject  are  too  elaborate.  With- 
out reason,  some,  especially  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
have  thought  that  the  first  traces  of  roonachism  were 
to  be  found  in  this  institution.  See  G.  Less,  Super 
lege  Mob.  de  Nasiraatu,  prima  eaque  antiquissima  vita 


Monast.  improhatione  (Gott  1789).  Comp,  Michaclis, 
Orient.  BibUoth.  vi,  235  sq.  The  only  resemblance  is  in 
the  general  purpose,  there  is  none  in  the  nature  of  the 
vow.  See  Dassov,  Vota  Monast.  et  Nasimor.  inter  st 
cottata.  (Kil.  1703);  comp.  Carpzov,  Appar.  151  sq., 
799  sq.;  Reland,  Antiq.  Sacr.  ii,  10;  Biihr,  Symbol  ii, 
430  sq. ;  G.  F.  Meinhard,  de  Narireei*  (Jen.  1676);  Zorn, 
in  Miscell.  Leips.  Nov.  iv,  426  sq.    See  Hair. 

8.  What  constituted  a  Nazarite. — The  special  vow 
whereby  one  bound  himself  to  be  a  Nazarite  (*HT3  *fW) 
involved  the  following  three  things :  (a.)  He  is  to  ab- 
stain from  wine  and  strong  drink— or  as  Onkelos,  who 
renders  13CI  "p*  by  pipSl  Mn  nsHB,  and  the  an- 
cient Jewish  canons  will  have  it,  from  old  and  new 
wine— vinegar  made  of  wine  or  strong  drink ;  liquor  of 
grapes ;  grapes  either  moist  or  dried ;  and,  in  fact,  from 
every  production  of  the  vine — even  from  the  very  stones 
and  skin  of  the  vine.  According  to  the  Jewish  canons, 
however,  "  strong  drink  made  of  dates,  or  such  like,  is 
lawful  for  the  Nazarite"  (Maimonides,  Hilchoth  Nezirutk, 
v,  1).  (5.)  He  roust  refrain  from  cutting  the  hair  off 
his  head  during  the  whole  period  of  his  Nazariteship. 
(r.)  He  must  avoid  every  contact  with  the  dead,  even 
if  his  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  were  to  die  during 
his  Nazariteship. 

If  he  was  accidentally  defiled  by  death  suddenly  oc- 
curring on  his  premises,  he  was  obliged  to  observe  the 
legal  purification  of  seven  days  (comp.  Numb,  xix,  14) ; 
cut  off  his  hair  on  the  seventh  day — which  in  this  case 
was  not  burned,  but  buried  (Mishna,  Temura,  vi,4 ;  and 
Maimonides,  ad  loc.) ;  bring  on  the  eighth  day  two  tur- 
tle-doves or  two  young  pigeons  to  the  priest — one  for  a 
sin-offering  and  the  other  for  a  burnt-offering ;  hallow 
his  head,  offer  a  lamb  of  the  first  year  as  a  trespass- 
offering,  renew  his  vow,  and  begin  again  his  Nazarite- 
ship, as  the  days  which  had  passed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  his  vow  were  lost  through  this  interruption 
(Numb,  vi,  1-12).  His  desecration  by  a  dead  body  is 
alone  mentioned,  because  it  might  happen  without  bis 
will ;  whereas  the  other  two  conditions  of  his  vow  were 
in  his  own  power,  and,  it  was  presumed,  would  not  be 
violated.  According  to  the  later  penalties  of  the  Tal- 
mud, men  and  women  who,  after  taking  the  Nazaritish 
vow,  cut  their  hair  or  plucked  it  off  with  their  hands,  or 
defiled  themselves  by  wilfully  coming  in  contact  with 
dead  bodies,  or  partook  of  wine,  received  forty  stripes 
(Nazir,  iv,  3 ;  Maimonides,  Hilchoth  Nezir,  v,  2,  6,  8, 
11).  So  rigid  were  the  regulations  that  the  Nazarite 
was  not  allowed  to  comb  his  hair  lest  some  of  it  might 
be  torn  out,  but  he  was  permitted  to  smooth  it  with  his 
hands  {Nazir,  vi,  3). 

As  the  Mosaic  law  says  nothing  about  the  formality 
of  the  Nazaritish  vow,  and  as  all  other  declarations  were 
binding  wherever  and  whenever  made  (Deut,  xxiii,  24), 
we  may  accept  the  ancient  Jewish  canons  that  the  vow 
was  made  in  private,  and  that  it  was  binding  even  if  a 
man  or  woman  simply  said, "  Behold,  I  am  a  Nazarite !" 
(•^Ti  la^in),  or  repeated,  "I  also  become  one,"  when 
hearing  any  one  else  make  this  declaration  (Mishna, 
Nazir,  i,  8 ;  iii,  1 ;  iv,  1).  A  father  could  make  a  vow 
for  his  son  before  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  but  not 
a  mother  for  hers  (Numb,  xxx,  8 ;  Sota,  iii,  8 ;  A 'asir, 
iii,  6).  A  man  had  the  power  to  annul  his  wife's  vow 
{Nazir,  iv,  1 ;  Maimonides,  Hilchoth  Neziruth,  ii,  17), 
but  not  his  slave's,  and  in  case  he  did  prohibit  him  to 
perform  it,  he  was  bound  to  fulfil  it  as  soon  as  be  was 
set  at  liberty  (Natir,  ix,  1). 

The  vow  seems  to  have  been  resorted  to,  like  prayer, 
by  pious  people,  under  extraordinary  exigencies,  such 
as  in  cases  of  sickness  (Joseph us,  War,  ii,  15),  or  when 
starting  on  a  long  journey  (Mishna,  Nazir,  i,  6),  or  when 
wishing  for  children  (ib.  ii,  7 ;  ix,  x). 

4.  A  ccomplishment  of  the  Nazarite**  Vote,  and  the  Offer- 
ing*  connected  therewith. — When  the  time  of  his  Naza- 
riteship was  accomplished,  the  Nazarite  bad  to  present 
himself  before  the  door  of  the  sanctuary  with  three  sac- 
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rifices,  corresponding  to  the  three  prohibitions  of  Naza- 
ritism  —  (a)  A  he-lamb  of  the  first  year  for  a  burnt* 
offering ;  (6)  a  ewe-lamb  also  of  the  first  year  for  a  sin- 
offering;  and.  (c)  a  ram  for  a  peace-offering.  With  the 
latter  "  he  had  to  bring  six  tenth-deals  and  two  thirds 
of  a  tenth-deal  of  flour,  from  which  were  baked  twenty 
cakes,  viz.  ten  unleavened  cakes  and  ten  unleavened 
wafers.  These  twenty  cakes  were  anointed  with  a 
fourth  part  of  a  log  of  oil,  as  fixed  by  a  law  of  Moses 
from  Sinai,  and  were  all  brought  in  one  vessel"  (Maimo- 
nides, HUchoth  Neziruth,  viii,  1).  Besides  these  extraor- 
dinary cakes  and  wafers,  he  had  to  bring  the  ordinary 
meat-offering  and  drink-offering  appointed  for  all  sacri- 
fices (corap.  Numb,  xx  viii).  These  three  sacrifices  were 
designed  both  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  which  the 
Nazarite  unconsciously  committed  during  his  Nazarite- 
ship,  and  as  an  expression  of  thanksgiving  to  Him  by 
whose  grace  he  had  happily  fulfilled  the  time  of  his  vow. 
After  the  priest  had  offered  these  sacrifices — sin-offer- 
ing first, burnt-offering  second,  and  peace-offering  third 
(Maimonides,  Hilchotk  Nezimth,  viii,  3) — the  Nazarite 
cut  off  his  Nazir  head  (11T3  CSO)— i.  e.  the  hair  which 
was  his  Nazaritish  pledge— at  the  door,  threw  it  into 
the  fire  under  the  peace-offering,  or,  as  the  ancient 
Jewish  canons  have  it,  under  the  caldron  in  which 
the  peace-offering  was  boiled  (Mishna,  Nazir,  vi,  8). 
Thereupon  "  the  priest  took  the  boiled  shoulder  of  the 
ram,  one  of  the  ten  unleavened  cakes  from  the  basket, 
and  one  of  the  unleavened  wafers,  laid  them  on  the 
Nazarite's  hand,  put  his  hands  under  those  of  the  owner, 
and  waved  it  all  before  the  Lord"  (Mishna,  Nazir,  vi,  9). 
"  The  fat  was  then  salted  and  burned  upon  the  altar, 
while  the  breast  and  the  fore-leg  were  eaten  by  the 
priests  after  the  fat  was  burned ;  the  cake,  too,  which 
was  waved,  and  the  boiled  shoulder,  were  eaten  by  the 
priests,  but  the  remaining  bread  and  the  meat  were 
eaten  by  the  owners"  (Maimonides,  HUchoth  Maase  ha- 
Corbanoth,  ix,  9*11).  Besides  these  sacrifices  which 
were  ordained,  the  Nazarite  also  brought  a  free-will 
offering  proportioned  to  his  circumstances  (Numb,  vi, 
13-2 1 ).  In  the  time  of  the  Temple  there  was  a  Nazarite 
chamber  in  the  woman's  court  in  the  south-east  corner, 
where  the  Nazarites  boiled  their  peace-offerings,  cut  off 
the  hair  of  their  heads,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire  under 
the  caldron.  They  were,  however,  also  allowed  to  cut 
off  their  hair  in  the  country.  "  But  whether  the  Naza- 
rite cut  it  in  the  country  or  in  the  sanctuary,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  the  hair  cast  under  the  caldron,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  do  it  before  the  appointed  time  for 
opening  the  door  of  the  court,  as  it  is  written, '  the  door 
of  the  tent'  (Numb,  vi,  8) ;  which  does  not  mean  that 
he  is  to  cut  off  his  hair  before  or  at  the  door,  for  that 
would  be  treating  the  sanctuary  with  contempt"  (Mish- 
na, Middoth,  ii,  5;  Xazir,  vi,  8;  Maimonides,  HUchoth, 
Neziruth,  viii,  8).  The  assertion,  therefore,  of  Dr.  How- 
son  {Life,  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  i,  499),  and  others, 
that  the  vow  recorded  in  Acts  xviii,  18  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  regular  Nazaritish  vow,  because  it  is  said 
that  Paul "  shaved  his  head  in  Cenchrea,"  and  because 
it  "  was  not  cut  off  at  the  door  of  the  temple  where  the 
sacrifices  were  offered,  as  was  required  by  the  law  of  the 
Nazarite,"  is  at  variance  with  the  practice  of  the  Jews 
in  the  days  of  our  Saviour.  One  could  also  take  upon 
himself  one  of  the  obligations  of  a  Nazarite,  and  then 
send  his  sacrifices  through  a  Nazarite,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  remark :  "  He  who  said, '  Ln,  I  take 
upon  myself  the  shaving  of  a  Nazarite/  is  bound  to  bring 
the  offerings  of  shavings  for  cleanness,  and  may  offer 
them  through  any  Nazarite  he  pleases.  Or  if  he  says, 
'  I  take  upon  myself  half  the  offerings  of  a  Nazarite,'  or 
( I  take  upon  myself  half  the  shaving  of  a  Nazarite/  he 
has  only  to  bring  half  the  sacrifices,  and  can  send  them 
through  any  Nazarite  he  likes,  and  that  Nazarite  pays 
those  offerings  from  his  own"  (Maimonides.  Hilckoth 
Neziruth,  viii,  18).  This  circumstance,  which  evidently 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  offerings  required  from  a 
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full  Nazarite  were  beyond  the  means  of  the  pious  poor, 
and  which  made  it  also  an  act  of  piety  for  a  rich  man  to 
pay  the  necessary  expenses,  and  thus  enable  his  poorer 
brethren  to  complete  their  vow  (Josephus,  Ant,  xix,  6, 
1),  explains  Acts  xxi,  23,  24,  26,  where  we  find  that  St. 
Paul  could  only  take  upon  himself  a  part  of  the  vow, 
then  proceed  with  the  poor  Nazarites  to  the  temple,  and 
offer  through  tbem,  and  thus  make  them  partake  of  his 
charges  about  the  sacrifices.  The  Gemara  (quoted  by 
Reland,  Ant,  Sac.)  states  that  Alexander  Jannieus  con- 
tributed towards  supplying  nine  hundred  victims  for 
three  hundred  Nazarites.     See  Paul. 

5.  Duration  of  the  Nazaritish  Vow. — As  the  Bible  says 
nothing  about  the  duration  of  the  Nazaritish  vow,  but 
leaves  every  one  who  takes  it  to  fix  his  own  time,  the 
administrators  of  the  Mosaic  law  were  obliged  to  specify 
a  certain  number  of  days  as  the  lowest  period  for  Naza- 
riteship,  since  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  some 
took  the  vow  without  mentioning  any  definite  time 
whatever,  while  others,  if  they  could  take  it  for  a  few 
days,  would  vow  too  often,  and  thereby  diminish  its  sol- 
emn character.  Hence  the  Jewish  canons  determined 
that  u  if  any  one  says,  I  will  be  a  Nazarite,  without 
mentioning  expressly  how  long,  he  cannot  be  a  Naza- 
rite less  than  thirty  days;  and  even  if  he  says,  I  take 
upon  myself  to  be  a  Nazarite  with  an  exceedingly  great 
Nazariteship,  it  is  not  to  be  more  than  thirty  days,  be- 
cause he  expressed  no  time.  If  he  mentions  less  than 
thirty  days,  e.g.  if  he  says  I  am  a  Nazarite  for  one  day 
or  ten  days  or  twenty  days,  he  is  nevertheless  a  Naza- 
rite for  thirty  days,  for  there  is  no  Nazariteship  for  less 
than  thirty  days.  This  is  a  law  transmitted  by  tradi- 
tion. But  if  he  mentions  a  time  more  than  thirty  days, 
e,  g.  if  he  says  thirty-one  days,  or  forty,  or  a  hundred 
days,  or  a  hundred  years,  he  must  be  a  Nazarite  during 
the  said  period,  neither  less  nor  more"  (Maimonides, 
HUchoth  Neziruth,  iii,  1-3;  Mishna,  Nazir,  i,  3;  iii,  1; 
vi,  3;  Joseph.  War,  ii,  15, 1).  The  ancient  expositors 
connect  the  fixing  of  the  indefinite  vow  at  thirty  days, 
with  the  words, "  he  shall  be  holy"  (mm  alp,  Numb, 
vi,  5),  by  the  exegetical  rule  called  Gematria  (DPO 

mm,  mm  mp  ncwa  fi".^  D-vsi©  rwnj 

O^obo  K-nara),  where  mm  (10+5  +  10+5=80) 
amounts  to  thirty  (comp.  Siphri,  ad  loc).  It  .will  be 
seen  from  this  that  there  were  some  who  took  the  Naz- 
aritish vow  for  life.  These  are  called  0^12  i"PT3 
(NazaroH  nativi),  perpetual  Nazarites,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  those  who  took  the  vow  for  a  limited  period 
(Nazarcti  votivi),  and  are  therefore  called  D'W  ^TT3, 
Nazarites  for  a  certain  number  of  day*,  or  yon  ^*TT3 
-1  Sp,  Nazarites  for  a  short  time.  The  Bible  mentions 
three  Nazarites  for  l\fe;  Samson,  Samuel,  and  John  the 
Baptist  Fathers,  and  mothers  with  the  consent  of  their 
husbands,  could  devote  their  prospective  children  to 
perpetual  Nazaritism  (I  Sam.  i,  11 ;  Mishna,  Nazir,  ix, 
5),  in  which  case  the  mother  abstained  during  her  preg- 
nancy from  wine  and  strong  drink  and  unclean  things 
(Judg.  xiii,  4;  Luke  i,  15).  These  life-long  Nazarites 
were  afterwards  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  ^1^19 
051S,  ordinary  perpetual  Nazarites,  and  "pOETS  "H^TJ, 
Samson-Nazarites,  and  the  distinction  between  the  two 
was  that  the  former  were  allowed  to  diminish  their  hair 
when  it  became  too  heavy,  if  they  were  willing  to  bring 
the  three  appointed  sacrifices,  and  were  obliged  to  bring 
a  sacrifice  in  case  they  became  defiled ;  while  the  latter 
were  not  allowed  to  diminish  their  hair,  however  heavy, 
but  were  not  required  to  bring  a  sacrifice  in  case  they 
became  defiled  (Mishna,  Nazir,  i,  2),  because  Samson 
brought  no  sacrifice  after  he  was  defiled  by  contact  with 
the  jaw-bone  of  a  dead  ass  (Judg.  xv,  16).  Of  course, 
any  one  who  wished  to  become  a  Samson-Nazarite  had 
distinctly  to  say  so  (y\ 3C33  ^S^h)  when  he  took  the 
vow.    One  instance  is  related  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adia- 
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bene  (of  whom  some  particulars  are  given  by  Joseph  us, 
Ant.***,  2),  who,  with  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert,  took  a 
vow  for  seven  years  in  order  to  obtain  the  divine  favor 
on  a  military  expedition  which  her  son  was  about  to 
undertake.  When  her  period  of  consecration  had  ex- 
pired she  visited  Jerusalem,  and  was  there  informed  by 
the  doctors  of  the  school  of  Hillcl  that  a  vow  taken  in 
another  country  must  be  repeated  wheuever  the  Naza- 
rite  might  visit  the  Holy  Land.  She  accordingly  con- 
tinued a  Nazarite  for  a  second  seven  years,  and  happen- 
ing to  touch  a  dead  body  just  as  the  time  was  about  to 
expire,  she  was  obliged  to  renew  her  vow,  according  to 
the  law  in  Numb,  vi,  1),  etc.  She  thus  continued^.  Naz- 
arite for  twenty-one  years  (Nazir,  iii,  6). 

5.  The  meaning  of  this  interesting  ordinance  has  been 
largely  discussed  by  Philo  Judieus,  Maimonides,  Abar- 
banel,  and  other  Jewish  writers.  The  following  theo- 
ries have  been  maintained  by  them  and  by  modern 
writers : 

(l\)  Some  consider  it  as  a  symbolical  expression  of 
the  divine  nature  working  in  man,  and  deny  that  it  in- 
volved anything  of  a  strictly  ascetic  character.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Jewish  writers  have  taken  this  view  more 
or  less  completely.  Abarbanel  imagined  that  the  hair 
represents  the  intellectual  power,  the  power  belong- 
ing to  the  head,  which  the  wise  man  was  not  to 
suffer  to  be  diminished  or  to  be  interfered  with  by 
drinking  wine  or  by  any  other  indulgence;  and  that 
the  Nazarite  was  not  to  approach  the  dead  because  he 
was  appointed  to  bear  witness  to  the  eternity  of  the 
divine  nature.  Of  modern  critics,  Bahr  appears  to  have 
most  completely  trodden  in  the  same  track.  While  he 
denies  that  the  life  of  the  Nazarite  was,  in  the  proper 
sense,  ascetic,  he  contends  that  his  abstinence  from  wine, 
and  his  not  being  allowed  to  approach  the  dead,  figured 
the  separation  from  other  men  which  characterizes  the 
consecrated  servant  of  the  Lord ;  and  that  his  long  hair 
signified  his  holiness.  The  hair,  according  to  his  theory, 
as  being  the  bloom  of  manhood,  is  the  symbol  of  growth 
in  the  vegetable  as  well  as  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
therefore  of  the  operation  of  the  divine  power. 

(2.)  Others  see  in  Nazaritism  the  principle  of  stoicism, 
and  imagine  that  it  was  intended  to  cultivate  and  bear 
witness  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  will  over  the  lower 
tendencies  of  human  nature.  The  philosophical  Jewish 
doctors*,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to  have  preferred  this 
view.  Thus  Bechai  speaks  of  the  Nazarite  as  a  con- 
queror who  subdued  his  temptations,  and  who  wore  his 
long  hair  as  a  crown,  "  quod  ipse  rex  sit  cupiditatibus 
imperans  prater  morem  reliquorum  hominum,  qui  cu- 
piditatum  sunt  servi."  He  supposed  that  the  hair  was 
worn  rough,  as  a  protest  against  foppery.  But  others, 
still  taking  it  as  a  regal  emblem,  have  imagined  that  it 
was  kept  elaborately  dressed,  and  fancy  that  they  sec  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  the  custom  in  the  seven  locks 
of  Samson  (Judg.  xvi,  13-19). 

(8.)  Many  regard  it  wholly  in  the  light  of  a  sacrifice 
of  the  person  to  God.  Philo  has  taken  this  view  of  the 
subject.  In  his  work,  On  A  nimah  fit  for  Sacrifice,  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  Nazaritish  vow,  and  calls  it  r; 
titxd  fifydXr].  ■  According  to  him  the  Nazarite  did  not 
sacrifice  merely  his  possessions,  but  his  person,  and  the 
act  of  sacrifice  was  to  be  performed  in  the  completest 
manner.  The  outward  observances  enjoined  upon  him 
were  to  be  the  genuine  expressions  of  his  spiritual  de- 
votion. To  represent  spotless  purity  within,  he  was  to 
shun  defilement  from  the  dead,  at  the  expense  even  of 
the  obligation  of  the  closest  family  ties.  As  no  spirit- 
ual state  or  act  can  be  signified  by  any  single  symbol, 
he  was  to  identifv  himself  with  each  one  of  the  three 
victims  which  he  had  to  offer  as  often  as  he  broke  his 
vow  by  accidental  pollution,  or  when  the  period  of  his 
vow  came  to  an  end.  He  was  to  realize  in  himself  the 
ideas  of  the  whole  burnt-offering,  the  sin-offering,  and 
the  peace-offering.  That  no  mistake  might  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  three  sacrifices  being  shadows  of  one 
and  the  same  substance,  it  was  ordained  that  the  vic- 


tims should  be  individuals  of  one  and  the  same  species 
of  animal.  The  shorn  hair  was  put  on  the  fire  of  the 
altar  in  order  that,  although  the  divine  law  did  not  per- 
mit the  offering  of  human  blood,  something  might  be 
offered  up  that  was  actually  a  portion  of  his  own  person. 
Ewald,  following  in  the  same  line  of  thought,  has  treated 
the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  as  an  act  of  self-sacrifice;  but  he 
looks  on  the  preservation  of  the  hair  as  signifying  that 
the  Nazarite  is  so  set  apart  for  God  that  no  change  or 
diminution  should  be  made  in  any  part  of  his  person, 
and  as  serving  to  himself  and  the  world  for  a  visible 
token  of  hid  peculiar  consecration  to  Jehovah. 

(4.)  In  all  such  disquisitions  there  is  a  basis  of  truth, 
combined  with  au  element  of  error  derived  from  the 
speculations  of  the  age  or  of  the  individual  From  a 
review  of  all  the  particulars  of  this  institute,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  it  was  a  typical  representation  of  a  holy 
life,  forming,  in  the  case  of  individuals,  prominent  ex- 
amples of  that  fidelity  to  covenant  engagements,  for  the 
interests  of  righteousness,  which  should  have  been  found 
in  the  whole  community  of  Israel.  It  exhibits  to  the 
view  a  practical  symbol  of  that  separation  from  sin 
which  is  coincident  with  dedication  to  God.  It  is  a 
part  of  that  system  of  teaching  by  figures  which  was 
adapted  to  a  comparatively  unsophisticated  age.  It 
was  not  in  itself  a  principle  or  law  for  the  regulation  of 
conduct,  as  stoicism  or  asceticism,  but  a  divinely  ap- 
pointed emblem  of  a  duly  regulated  life.  The  sym- 
bolical character  of  the  nazirate  is  manifest  from  its 
constitution.  It  was  not  incumbent  upon  any  individ- 
ual or  order  of  men,  and  therefore  possessed  no  inherent 
moral  obligation.  In  its  ordinary  form  it  lasted  only 
thirty,  or,  at  most,  one  hundred  days.  It  prohibited 
not  merely  intoxicating  drink,  but  every  product  of  the 
vine,  whereas  for  purely  moral  purposes  the  Scripture 
simply  enjoins  temperance  in  all  things.  It  imposed 
two  other  restrictions  which  are  not  in  themselves  mor- 
al, but  only  typical  or  ceremonial,  namely,  leaving  the 
hair  unpolled,  and  taking  no  part  in  the  last  offices  that 
involved  contact  with  the  dead. 

A  symbol  thus  regulated  by  a  divine  ordinance  must 
have  had  a  profound  significance.  Accordingly  it  sets 
forth,  in  a  striking  and  beautiful  manner,  the  leading 
features  of  a  life  devoted  to  God.  It  originates  in  a 
solemn  resolve  of  the  free-will,  and  is  in  this  respect  an 
interesting  emblem  of  a  godly  life,  which  is  the  spon- 
taneous outgoing  of  a  heart  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  It  prescribes  abstinence  from  every  product  of 
the  vine.  The  intoxicating  quality  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  by  which  reason  is  clouded  and  unbalanced,  is 
laid  hold  of  as  the  fit  representative  of  sin,  which  dark- 
ens the  intellect  and  corrupts  the  will.  And  every  part 
of  the  vine  is  prohibited,  not  because  it  was  the  forbid- 
den fruit,  as  some  Jewish  doctors  affirm  (Lightfoot  on 
Luke  i,  15 ;  Magee,  On  the  A  tonement,  illust.  xxxviii),  bat 
because  this  symbolic  act  conveys  the  obvious  lesson 
to  refrain  from  sin  in  every  shape  and  of  every  degree, 
since  the  slightest  deviation  from  rectitude  indicates 
a  depraved  nature  as  truly  as  the  most  enormous  trans- 
gression. The  growth  of  the  beard  is  an  index  of  man- 
hood ;  and  the  unshom  locks  present  a  striking  display 
of  the  unrestrained  luxuriance  of  corporeal  growth  and 
beauty.  They  are  therefore  emblematic  of  power,  lib- 
erty, youth,  and  beauty,  and  of  the  unreserved  exertion 
of  all  our  faculties  in  the  service  of  our  Maker  and  Sav- 
iour. The  determinate  choice  of  that  which  is  right 
and  good  is  the  principle  of  a  holy  life,  and  the  coming 
forth  of  that  choice  into  full  effect  is  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness. The  flowing  locks  are  equally  expressive  of  child- 
like simplicity  and  feminine  grace,  and  therefore  of  that 
confiding  dependence  and  yielding  devotedness  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  new-born  child  of  God.  This 
thought  is  well  brought  out  by  Fairbairn  (TypoL  ii, 
419),  in  harmony  with  Ainsworth  and  Baumgartcn. 
But  the  softness  of  a  faithful  heart  must  be  combined 
with  the  energy  of  a  valiant  spirit,  to  constitute  the 
perfection  of  the  godly  or  Christian  character.   Samson, 
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Samuel,  and  John  the  Baptist  were  no  leas  distinguished 
for  manly  fortitude  than  for  humble  deference  to  the 
will  of  God.  Defilement  by  a  dead  body  is  the  third 
thing  to  be  avoided.  The  dead  body  is  the  victim  of 
death ;  the  penalty  of  sin.  It  has,  therefore,  been  the 
seat  of  that  moral  corruption,  contact  with  which  con- 
veys ceremonial  defilement. 

6.  Relation  ofNazariiitm  to  the  lAtiitical  Economy. — 
As  the  priestly  office  presupposed  that  purity  of  life  of 
which  the  Nazarite  was  an  emblem,  it  is  natural  that 
they  should  present  some  points  of  correspondence. 
Thus  the  priests  were  to  abstain  from  wine  or  strong 
drink  when  they  went  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation to  perform  their  official  functions  (Lev.  x,  9). 
But  this  was  obviously  a  salutary  precaution  against 
their  being  disqualified  in  mind  or  body  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  their  duties.  Hence  they  were  not  pro- 
hibited from  other  products  of  the  vine;  and  when 
not  officiating  they  were  under  no  restriction  but  the 
ordinary  one  of  temperance.  The  high -priest,  also, 
upon  whom  was  "  the  crown  ("T3)  of  the  anointing  oil 
of  his  God,"  was  not  to  touch  any  dead  body,  or  defile 
himself  for  his  father  or  his  mother  (Lev.  xxi,  11, 12). 
But  the  ordinary  priests  were  not  placed  under  the  same 
restraint,  plainly  because  a  substitute  could  in  this  case 
be  found  for  one  who  was  under  a  temporary  defilement. 
Maimonides  {Afore  Nebochim,  iii,  48)  speak*  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Nazarite,  in  regard  to  his  sanctity,  as  being 
equal  to  that  of  the  high-priest.  The  abstinence  from 
wine  enjoined  upon  the  high-priest  on  behalf  of  all  the 
priests  when  they  were  about  to  enter  upon  their  min- 
istrations, is  an  obvious  but  perhaps  not  such  an  im- 
portant point  in  the  comparison.  There  is  a  passage  in 
the  account  given  by  Hegesippus  of  St.  James  the  Just 
(Eusebius,  Hist,  EccL  ii,  23),  which,  if  we  may  assume  it 
to  represent  a  genuine  tradition,  is  worth  a  notice,  and 
seems  to  show  that  Naza rites  were  permitted  even  to 
enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  lie  says  that  St.  James 
was  consecrated  from  his  birth  neither  to  eat  meat,  to 
drink  wine,  to  cut  his  hair,  nor  to  indulge  in  the  use  of 
the  bath,  and  that  to  him  alone  it  was  permitted  (rovrtft 
fiovy  iHrjv)  to  enter  the  sanctuary.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  half  sacerdotal 
character  of  Samuel  might  have  been  connected  with 
his  prerogative  as  a  Nazarite.  Many  of  the  fathers 
designate  him  as  a  priest,  although  St  Jerome,  on  the 
obvious  ground  of  his  descent,  denies  that  he  bad  any 
sacerdotal  rank  (see  Ortlob,  The*.  Nov.  TheoL-Philol.  i, 
687). 

The  Nazir  did  not  sequester  himself  from  the  engage- 
ments or  enjoyments  of  domest ic  or  social  life.  H is  vow 
usually  lasted,  not  for  life,  but  for  a  number  of  days  de- 
termined by  himself.  He  did  not  therefore  form  a  fra- 
ternity, but  continued  as  an  individual  to  participate  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  every-day  life.  This  vow  mere- 
ly afforded  to  persons  of  a  certain  temperament,  in  a 
peculiar  state  of  religious  feeling,  or  in  entering  on  a 
particular  enterprise,  a  course  of  typical  observance,  in 
which  the  higher  tone  of  a  devout  imagination  might 
find  a  definite  and  legitimate  scope.  Such  a  mode  of 
action,  when  undertaken  with  a  proper  sense  of  its  sym- 
bolic import,  in  accordance  with  the  sanction  of  the  De- 
ity, was  well  calculated  to  cultivate  pure  desires  and 
promote  holy  tempers  in  the  devotee  himself,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  convey  useful  and  impressive  lessons  to 
those  who  were  intelligent  and  respectful  witnesses  of 
his  conduct  during  the  time  of  his  separation. 

7.  Later  Notices. — The  Nazaritish  vow  was  practiced 
with  more  or  less  frequency  during  all  periods  of  the 
Old-Testament  history.  Ewald  supposes  that  Nazarites 
for  life  were  numerous  in  rery  early  times,  and  that 
they  multiplied  in  periods  of  great  political  and  relig- 
ious excitement  We  have  alreadv  found  traces  of  its 
observance  in  Judges  and  1  SamueL  Amos  introduces 
the  Lord  expostulating  with  the  people,  because,  when 
he  had  raised  up  young  men  for  Nazarites,  they  had 


given  them  wine  to  drink  (Amos  ii,  11, 12).  Jeremiah 
laments  the  miserable  change  that  had  come  over  the 
Nazarites  (princes,  Gescn.,  Blayney)  in  consequence  of 
the  desolations  of  the  holy  city  and  land  (Lam.  iv,  7, 8). 
This  lamentable  state  of  things  was  the  natural  result  of 
the  national  defection.  The  Nazaritish  vow  then  sprang 
from  an  earnest  heart  as  a  solemn  protest  against  the 
formality  of  the  times.  It  was  a  cry  from  some  one 
who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  the  age — a 
welcome  ray  of  hope  amid  the  darkness  that  overshad- 
owed the  Church.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected  in 
the  days  of  apostasy  and  peril.  Individual  piety  and 
personal  circumstances  might  bring  it  forth  in  all  con- 
ditions of  the  Church  militant 

In  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabams  we  find  the  devout 
Jews,  when  they  were  bringing  their  gifts  to  the  priests, 
stirring  up  the  Nazarites  of  days  who  had  completed 
the  time  of  their  consecration  to  make  the  accustomed 
offerings  (1  Mace,  iii,  49).  From  this  incident,  in  con- 
nection with  what  has  been  related  of  the  liberality  of 
Alexander  Janntcus  and  Herod  Agrippa,  we  may  infer 
that  the  number  of  Nazarites  must  have  been  very  con- 
siderable during  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  which  pre- 
ceded the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  instance  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  and  that  of  St  James  the  Just  (if 
we  accept  the  traditional  account)  show  that  the  Naza- 
rite for  life  retained  his  original  character  till  later 
times ;  and  the  act  of  St.  Paul  in  joining  himself  with 
the  four  Nazarites  at  Jerusalem  seems  to  prove  that  the 
vow  of  the  Nazarite  of  davs  was  as  little  altered  in  its 
important  features.  The  case  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adi- 
abene,  has  already  been  cited.  Griitz  (Getch.  der  Ju- 
dex, iii,  80)  compares  Nazarites  and  Essenes  (q.  v.). 

8.  Literature. — In  addition  to  the  works  repeatedly 
cited  above,  especially  the  Talmudic  treatise  Nazir, 
and  the  commentary  called  Siphri,  we  may  mention  Mi- 
chaelis,  La&t  of  Motet,  ii,  284  sq, ;  BaMir,  Symbolik  de$ 
Mot.CuUu*,i,d61;  ii, 416, 480;  Ewald,i4JtertAt<m.p.96 
sq.;  Critici  Sacri  ad  loc  Num.;  Hengstenberg,  Egypt 
and  Motet,  p.  190;  Keil,  Bibl.  Archdohgie,  i,  822;  and 
on  Paul's  vows  the  monograph  of  Reineccius,  De  Paulo 
Natirao  (Weissenf.  1720).  Others  are  cited  by  Vol- 
beding,  Index,  p.  45, 168 ;  and  by  Danz,  Wdrterb.  p.  689. 

Nazarites,  a  Christian  sect  in  Russia  and  Hungary. 
Originally  they  were  only  known  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Szegedin,  but  more  recently  they  have  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  Hungary.  Between  the  Danube  and  the 
Theiss  they  now  number  80,000.  The  most  of  their 
adherents  are  in  the  Magyar  districts.  They  profess  to 
derive  their  confession  from  the  New  Testament  alone. 
They  hold  God  to  be  one  in  essence,  but  three  in  person — 
Father,  Son,  and  Spiri  t  Their  sacraments  are  two— Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  adults  only  being  baptized, 
and  that  by  immersion  by  any  male  member  in  good 
standing,  and  baptism  being  essential  to  salvation.  They 
have  no  ministers,  consider  marriage  a  civil  ceremony, 
recognise  no  Sabbath — for  which  they  find  no  injunc- 
tion in  the  New  Testament,  though  they  worship  on  that 
day  for  convenience'  sake — are  singularly  charitable  and 
moral  in  their  daily  lives,  refuse  to  take  oaths  or  to  bear 
arms,  and  take  no  part  in  political  affairs.  In  order  to  es- 
cape from  the  latter,  the  parents  of  the  young  men,  or  in 
case  of  inability  the  parishes,  hire  substitutes  for  them. 

Nazarus,  St.,  a  martyr  of  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  was  put  to  death  at  Milan,  and  is  still  celebrat- 
ed in  Brittany.  Son  of  a  superior  Roman  and  pagan 
officer,  and  a  Christian  mother,  whom  the  Church  hon- 
ors under  the  name  of  St  Perpetua,  he  adopted  the  ma- 
ternal faith,  renounced  the  employment  of  his  father, 
and  devoted  himself  to  preaching.  He  was  arrested  at 
Milan  with  a  young  boy,  named  Celsus  (vulgarly  called 
Ceols),  and  put  to  death  under  some  pretext  not  well 
known.  Their  bodies,  buried  in  the  environs  of  Milan, 
were  found  about  895  by  St  Ambrose,  bishop  of  that 
city,  and  carried  to  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  which 
this  prelate  had  built    "  Many  relics  of  St  Nazarus  are 
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distributed,"  say  fathers  Richard  and  Giraud,  "  so  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  told  which  are  the  true  ones."  The 
Church  celebrates  the  fate  of  St.  Nazarus  and  St.  Celsus 
on  the  28th  of  July.    See  Hoefer,  A  our.  Bioy.  Gen.  s.  v. 

Nazrey,  Willis,  an  African  bishop  of  the  colored 
British  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Canada,  was 
born  about  1820.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  1860,  and 
preached  for  some  time  in  Canada,  gaining  friends  ev- 
erywhere by  his  consistent  Christian  walk  and  work. 
He  labored  zealously  for  the  promotion  of  the  Gospel 
cause  among  his  African  brethren,  and  was  finally  se- 
lected by  them  as  their  bishop  after  the  separation  of 
the  Canadian  Church  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States.  Besides  the  responsible 
work  of  the  episcopacy,  bishop  Nazrey  had  charge  of 
the  Messenger ■,  the  Canadian  paper  of  the  colored  Meth- 
odists. Bishop  Nazrey  died  in  August,  1875,  at  Shel- 
burne,  N.  S. 

Nazzarl,  Bartolomeo,  an  Italian  painter  who 
devoted  himself  to  sacred  and  secular  art,  was  born,  ac- 
cording to  Tassi,  in  the  territory  of  Clusane,  in  the  Ber- 
gamese,  in  1699.  After  studying  at  Venice  under  An- 
gelo  Trevisani,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  finished  his  course 
under  Benedetto  Luti  and  Francesco  Trevisani.  He 
settled  at  Venice,  and  became  an  excellent  painter  of  his- 
tory and  portraits.  He  visited  various  capitals  of  dif- 
ferent German  and  Italian  states,  and  gained  a  great 
reputation  for  his  portraits  of  princes  and  of  their  court- 
iers, also  for  his  heads  of  youths  and  old  men,  drawn 
from  life,  very  fancifully  dressed  and  decorated.  Among 
his  best  historical  productions  is  a  Holy  Family  icith  St. 
A  ntif,  at  Pontremoli.  He  died  in  1758.  See  Spooner, 
Bioy.  I!  1st.  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  610. 

Nazzarl,  Franceaoo,  an  Italian  ecclesiastical  sa- 
vant, was  bom  about  1634  near  Bergamo.  He  was 
still  young  when  he  was  given  a  philosopher's  chair 
in  the  College  of  Sapience  at  Rome.  Following  the 
advice  of  Michel-Ange  Ricci,  afterwards  cardinal,  he 
undertook  in  1668  to  establish  a  literary  journal  in 
Italian,  for  which  the  Journal  des  Savuus,  which  ap- 
peared a  short  time  before  in  Paris,  served  him  as  a 
model  His  associates,  Ricci,  J.  Lucio,  Salvator  and 
Francesco  Sena,  Tommaso  de  Giuli,  J.  Pastrizi,  and 
Ciampini,  agreed  to  furnish  him  with  extracts  from 
works  in  foreign  languages.  He  took  upon  himself  the 
analysis' of  the  French  books,  and  the  revision  of  all  the 
articles  which  should  be  sent  to  him.  He  issued  this 
journal,  entitled  Giornale  de  letterati,  until  the  month 
of  March,  1675,  from  the  office  of  Tinassi;  but  forced, 
in'  consequence  of  a  difference  with  the  latter,  to  yield 
his  duties  to  Ciampini,  he  formed  a  new  society,  and 
published,  under  the  same  title,  a  continuation,  which 
was  printed  at  the  office  of  Cerrara  until  the  end  of 
1679.  After  having  been  attached  as  secretary  to  Jean 
Lucio,  a  Dalmatian  savant,  he  accompanied,  in  1686, 
the  geometrician  Auzout  to  France,  and  it  is  Bald  was 
very  useful  to  him  in  the  observation  of  eclipses  and 
celestial  revolutions.  He  died  at  Rome  Oct.  19, 1714. 
By  his  will  he  left  his  wealth  and  his  library  to  the 
Church  of  the  Bergamasques,  and  founded  at  Rome  a 
college  for  the  scholars  of  his  province.  Besides  the 
journal  that  he  has  edited,  and  which  has  been  reprint- 
ed at  Bologna,  with  additions,  we  owe  to  Nazzari  an 
Italian  version  of  the  Exposition  de  la  doctrine  de  VEylise 
catholique,  by  Boasuet  (Rome,  1678, 8vo),  and  an  edition 
of  the  Letttre  dueorsive  de  Diomede  Borykesi  (Rome, 
1701,  4 to).     See  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.v. 

Nda  is  the  name  of  a  religious  secret  association 
among  the  people  of  Southern  Guinea,  in  West  Africa. 
It  is  confined  to  the  adult  male  population,  and  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who,  from  his  long  residence 
in  the  country,  acquired  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
its  peculiar  customs:  "  It  [i.e.  the  association]  is  head- 
ed by  a  spirit  of  this  name,  who  dwells  in  the  woods, 
and  appears  only  when  summoned  by  some  unusual 
event — at  the  death  of  a  person  connected  with  the  or- 


der, at  the  birth  of  twins,  or  at  the  inauguration  of  some 
one  into  office.  His  voice  is  never  heard  except  at 
night,  and  after  the  people  have  retired  to  rest  He  en- 
ten  the  village  from  the  wood-side,  and  is  so  bundled 
up  in  dry  plantain  leaves  that  no  one  would  suspect  him 
of  belonging  to  the  human  species.  He  is  always  ac- 
companied by  a  train  of  young  men,  and  the  party 
dance  to  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  plaintive  air  on  a 
flute-like  instrument  as  they  parade  through  the  streets, 
As  soon  as  it  is  known  that  he  has  entered  the  village, 
the  women  and  children  run  away  to  their  rooms  to  bide 
themselves.  If  they  should  have  the  misfortune  to  see 
Nda,  or  should  be  discovered  peeping  at  him  through 
the  cracks  of  the  houses,  they  would  be  thrashed  al- 
most to  death.  Perhaps  no  woman  has  ever  had  the 
temerity  to  cast  eyes  upon  this  mysterious  being.  Nda 
frequently  stops  in  front  of  the  dwelling  of  a  man  who 
is  known  to  have  rum  in  his  possession,  and  exacts  a  bot- 
tle, in  default  of  which  his  property  woidd  be  injured. 
The  leading  men  of  the  village  show  the  utmost  def- 
erence to  his  authority,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  stronger  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
women  and  children.  If  a  distinguished  person  dies, 
Nda  affects  great  rage,  and  comes  the  following  night 
with  a  large  posse  of  men  to  seize  the  property  of  the 
villagers  without  discrimination.  He  is  sure  to  lay 
hands  on  as  many  sheep  and  goats  as  are  necessary  to 
make  a  grand  feast,  and  no  man  has  any  right  to  com- 
plain. Many  take  the  precaution  to  lock  up  their  sheep 
and  other  live  stock  in  their  dwelling-houses  the  night 
before,  and  in  this  way  alone  can  they  escape  the  rava- 
ges of  this  monster  of  the  woods,  who  is  sure  to  commit 
depredations  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  importance 
and  rank  of  the  man  who  has  died.  The  institution  of 
Nda,  like  that  of  Mwetyi,  is  intended  to  keep  the  wom- 
en, children,  and  slaves  in  subjection.  I  once  heard  a 
man  who  belonged  to  the  order  acknowledge  that  there 
was  no  such  spirit;  'but  how,'  said  he,  'shall  we  gov- 
ern our  women  and  our  slaves  if  we  do  away  with  the 
impression  that  there  is  such  a  being.* " 

Ndengei,  the  highest  and  principal  deity  wor- 
shipped by  the  Fiji  Islanders.  Ndengei  is  to  them  an 
impersonation  of  the  abstract  idea  of  eternal  existence. 
He  is  subject  to  no  emotion  or  sensation,  nor  to  any 
appetite  except  hunger.  They  believe  that  this  god 
manifests  himself  in  a  variety  of  forma  from  nge  to  age, 
but  he  is  actually  worshipped  in  tho  form  of  a  huge 
serpent.  According  to  the  Fijians,  Ndengei  passes  a 
monotonous  existence  in  a  gloomy  cavern — the  hollow 
of  an  inland  rock  near  the  north-east  end  of  Viti  Leon; 
evincing  no  interest  in  any  one  but  his  attendant  Uto, 
and  giving  no  signs  of  life  beyond  eating,  answering 
his  priest,  and  changing  his  position  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  There  are  points  in  this  description  which 
remind  one  of  the  Chronos  of  Greek  mythology.  The 
word  Ndengei  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  first  part  of  the  name  Tangasoa,  or  great  Tanga, 
the  chief  deity  of  Polynesia;  but  whether  this  idea  be 
well  founded  or  not,  great  veneration  is  entertained  for 
Ndengei,  as  they  believe  that  to  this  deity  the  spirit 
goes  immediately  after  death,  either  to  be  purified  or  to 
receive  sentence.  All  spirits,  however,  are  not  allowed 
to  reach  the  judgment-seat  of  Ndengei,  for  the  road  is 
obstructed  by  an  enormous  giant  wielding  a  large  axe, 
with  which  he  attacks  all  who  pass  him,  and  those  who 
are  wounded  dare  not  present  themselves  to  Ndengei. 
and  are  obliged  to  wander  about  in  the  mountains.  "At 
Rewa,n  says  captain  Wilkes,  of  the  American  exploring 
expedition, "  it  is  believed  that  the  spirit*  first  repair  to 
the  residence  of  Ndengei,  who  allots  some  of  them  to 
the  devils  for  food,  and  sends  the  rest  to  Mukalon,  a 
small  island  off  Rewa,  where  they  remain  until  the  ap- 
pointed day,  after  which  they  are  all  doomed  to  annihila- 
tion. The*  judgments  thus  attributed  to  Ndengei  seem 
to  be  ascribed  rather  to  his  caprice  than  to  any  desert 
of  the  departed  soul"  See  Williams,  Fiji  and  the  F$- 
ant,  ed.  by  Rowe  (Lond.  1870, 12mo),  ch.  vii.   (J.  H.  W.) 
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Ne'&h  (Heb.  Neahf,  nra  [with  the  definite  article], 
the  shaking  or  settlement  or  descent ;  Sept.  hvvova  [but 
Vat.  MS.  omits] ;  Vulg.  Nod),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun,  on  the  southern  border  east  of  Rimmon  (Josh, 
xix,  13).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  v.  Anna) 
speak  only  of  another  place  by  the  same  name  ten  miles 
south  of  Neapolis.  As  Neah  is  slated  to  have  been  not 
far  from  Rimmon  ("  methoar,"  i.  e. "  wliich  pertains  to" 
Neah),  it  lay  perhaps  at  the  modern  site  Nimrin,  a  little 
west  of  Kurn  Hattiu  (Robinson,  Later  Researches,  p.  341, 
note).    See  Tribk. 

Neal,  Daniel,  an  English  dissenting  divine  and 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  considerable  eminence,  was  bora 
in  London  Dec  14, 1678.    His  early  education  was  re- 
ceived at  Merchant  Tailors'  School   About  1696  or  1697 
he  was  offered  a  foundation  at  St  John's  College,  Ox- 
ford; but  feeling  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  meet 
the  religious  demand*  involved  in  his  acceptance,  he 
went  to  a  dissenter's  academy,  conducted  by  the  cele- 
brated Rev.  Thomas  Rowe,  to  whom  Dr.  Watts  address- 
ed his  animated  ode,  called  Free  Philosophy.     After 
three  years'  study  in  this  school,  he  went  abroad  and 
studied  in  the  Dutch  universities  of  Utrecht  and  Ley- 
den.    Near  the  close  of  1703  Neal  returned  to  England, 
enjoying  at  this  time  the  society  of  the  afterwards  cele- 
brated Dr.  Lardner.    Shortly  after  his  return  home  he 
was  ordained  minister  of  the  Independent  body,  and  be- 
came assistant  to  Dr.  Singleton,  the  pastor  of  a  congre- 
gation in  Aldersgate  Street;  and  at  the  death  of  the 
latter  was  chosen  as  successor.     He  continued  in  this 
position  until  within  a  year  of  bis  death,  which  occurred 
April-  4,  1743.    As  a  pastor,  Mr.  Neal  met  with  more 
than  usual  success;  even  as  a  young  man,  while  yet  the 
assistant  of  Dr.  Singleton,  men  of  all  stations  came  to 
hear  him  preach;  and  so  largely  did  his  congrega- 
tion increase  that  when  he  ministered  to  his  people  as 
sole  pastor  a  new  church  had  to  be  secured.    He  was 
known  far  beyond  the  pale  of  his  own  congregation, 
and  frequently  invited  to  lecture  in  the  interests  of 
Christianity  and  on  Protestant  polemics.   Mr.  Neal  had 
an  easy,  agreeable  manner,  both  in  the  style  and  in  the 
delivery  of  his  sermons,  free  from  affectation.     In  con- 
versation, he  knew  how  to  mix  grave  and  prudent  in- 
struction or  advice  with  a  becoming  cheerfulness,  which 
made  his  company  pleasing  and  profitable.    Yet,  not- 
withstanding these  official  duties,  in  the  discharge  of 
which  he  was  eminently  faithful,  he  found  leisure  for 
valuable  literary  labors ;  and  the  name  of  Daniel  Neal 
will  for  some  time  to  come  figure  prominently  in  Eng- 
lish  ecclesiastical   history.      His   chief  work  is  the 
History  of  the  Puritans,  which  is  written  with  great 
minuteness  and  accuracy,  though  it  reflects  seriously 
and  often  unjustly  on  the  English  establishment,  and 
frequently  palliates  the  errors  of  the  Puritans.    It  was 
originally  published  in  4  vols.  8vo,  the  first  of  which 
apj>eared  in  1732,  and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  in 
1733,  1736,  and  1738  respectively.     It  has  since  passed 
through  many  editions  (Amer.  ed.  revised,  corrected, 
and  enlarged  with  additional  notes  bv  John  O.  Charles, 
A.M.  [N.  Y.  1844],  2  vols.  8vo,  and  often  since).    The 
first  volume  was  reviewed  by  Dr.  Maddox,  bishop  of  St, 
Asaph,  and  the  remaining  volumes  by  Dr.Zachary  Grey. 
To  the  former  Neal  himself  replied;  and  an  answer  was 
given  to  the  latter  by  Dr.  Toulmin,  in  an  edition  of 
Neal's  History  published  in  1793-7.    Various  opinions 
have  been  expressed  on  the  character  and  value  of 
Neal's  History,  yet  no  English  critic  has  ever  question- 
ed Neal's  honesty.     Bishop  Warburton  considered  it 
grossly  unjust  to  the  Anglican  establishment,  but  he 
never  impugned  Neal's  integrity.     Bickersteth,  him- 
self of  the  establishment,  calls  it  "a  valuable  and  in- 
structive history,  with  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  his  sub- 
jects, but  an  upright  mind"  {Christian  Student,  p.  514). 
The  truth  is,  Neal  is  about  as  far  from  the  mark,  as  a 
historian,  as  Heylin;  and  Disraeli  has  well  said  that 
"  Heylin,  in  bis  History  of  the  Presbyterians,  blackens 


them  as  so  many  political,  devils;  and  Neal,  in  his 
History  of  the  Puritans,  blanches  them  into  a  sweet 
and  almond  whiteness"  {Miscell.  of  Lit.  ed.  1840,  p.  298 ; 
comp.  p.  307, 308).     Neal's  other  publications  are  a  num- 
ber of  separate  Sermons,  1722,  1723,  1726,  1727,  1735 
(nine  are  in  a  collection  of  Lectures  by  several  divines, 
1785, 2  vols.  8vo) :— A  Solemn  Prayer  against  the  Plague, 
1721 : — three  Tracts  in  vindication  of  his  History  of 
the  Puritans,  1720, 1734, 1739 ;  and  the  following  works : 
1.  History  of  New  England:   containing  an  account 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  country 
to  the  year  1700;  to  which  is  added  an  Appendix, 
containing  their  charter,  their  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
and  their  municipal  laws  (Lond.  1720,  2  vols.  8vo; 
again,  1747,  2  vols.  8vo;  see  Dr.  Watts's  I  Alter  to  Dr. 
Cotton  Mather,  1720,  in  Mass.  Hist  ColL  vol.  iv) :— 2. 
Narrative  of  the  MeUvod  and  Success  of  Inoculating  the 
Small-Pox  in  New  England,  by  Mr.  benjamin  Colman, 
etc  1722,  8vo.     See  LiJ'e  by  Dr.  Toulmin,  in  Neal's 
History  of  the  Puritans ;  Wilson's  Hist,  of  Dissenting 
Churches;  Bogue  and  Bennett's  Hist,  of  Dissenters,  ii, 
374;  Funeral  Sermon  on  Neal,  bv  Jennings;  Skeats, 
Hist.  Free  Churches  of  England,  p.  257,  258,  280,  306; 
Prot.  Dissent.  Mag.  vol.  i;   Smyth's  Lects.  on  Mod. 
Hist.  Lects.  xi,  xviii ;  Mosheim's  Ecdes.  Hist. ;  Thomas 
Moore's  Memoirs  (1853),  iv,  159;  Lowndes,  Bibl.  Man. 
1823 ;  Watts's  Bibl.  Brit.  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog. 
ii,  2160 ;  Lond.  Quar.  Rev.  x,  90  (by  Robert  Southey) ; 
North  Amer.  Rev.  \x,  215  (by  E.  P.  Whipple;  see  his 
Essays  and  Reviews,  i,  208) ;  Meth.  Quar.  Rev.  v,  54  (by 
D.  Belcher) ;  Piinceton  Rev.  xvii,  1 ;  Christ.  Rev.  viii, 
481;  CAr£tf.J&rtfm.xxxviii,126  (byA.Lamson);  Church 
Rev.  voL  ix ;  A  met:  Presb.  TheoL  Rev.  Jan.  1867.  (J.  H.W.) 
Neale,  John  Mason,  a  noted  English  divine, 
celebrated  as  a  hymnologist  and  writer  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  and  as  a  successful  educator,  was  born  in 
London  Jan.  24, 1818,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge 
University,  Trinity  College,  class  of  1840,  where  he  took 
the  members'  prize  in  1838,  and  the  Sea  toman  prize  for 
a  sacred  poem  nine  times  between  1845-61.    Neale  en- 
tered into  holy  orders  in  1842,  and  became  incumbent  of 
Crawley,  in  Sussex,  which  position  he  held  until  1846, 
when  he  was  appointed  warden  of  the  Sackville  College, 
East  Grinstead.  He  died  at  East  Grinstead,  Aug.  6, 1866. 
Of  High-Church  proclivities,  he  identified  himself  with 
the  various  movements  of  the  Ritualists,  and  in  1855 
caused  a  sisterhood  to  be  founded,  named  St,  Margaret. 
Neale  was  a  voluminous  writer,  his  publications  being 
some  seventy  in  number.  His  most  important  work  is  his 
History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church,  vols,  t  and  ii  form- 
ing a  general  introduction  (London,  1850, 8vo) ;  vols,  iii 
and  iv  covering  the  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria  (ibid. 
1847,  8vo) ;  vol.  v  treating  of  the  Patriarchate  of  An- 
tioch  (ibid.  1874,  8vo).    this  work  is  highly  esteem- 
ed by  all  students  of  Oriental  Church  history.     It  is  a 
learned  and  laborious  work,  and  in  the  parts  of  which 
it  treats  forms  a  valuable  compend.     Bpsed  as  it  is  on 
the  original  sources,  it  is  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Neale  did  not  live  to  complete  it.     See  Edinb.  Review, 
cvii,  322  sq.      Other  valuable  works  by  Mr.  Neale 
are,  Sequential  ex  tnissalibus  Germanicis  (1852) : — Me- 
diaeval Preachers  and  Mediaral  Preaching  (1857): — 
History  of  the  so-called  Jansenist  Church  of  Holland 
(1858)  -.—Commentary  on  the  Psalms  (1860)  -.—Essays  on 
Liturgiology  and  Church  History  (1863)  '.—The  Liturgies 
(in  Greek)  ofSU  Mark,  St.  James,  St.  Clement,  St.  Chry 
sostom,  and  SL  Basil  (1868).     Dr.  Neale  figures  as  a 
hymnologist  substantially,  as  in  so  many  other  depart- 
ments of  Christian  labor,  not  so  much  because  of  his 
original  contributions  as  for  his  antiquarian  research- 
es, especially  his  translations  of  ancient  and  mediasval 
hymns.     His  most  valued  translation  is  that  of  the 
celebrated  poem  of  Bernard  of  Clugny,  entitled  De  Con- 
temptu  Mundi,  portions  of  which  are  found  in  many  of 
our  best  hymn-books  in  the  three  hymns,  "  Brief  life  is 
here  our  portion,"  "For  thee,  O  dear,  dear  country," 
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and  "  Jerusalem  the  golden."  Among  his  contributions 
to  hymnology,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are, 
Mediaeval  Hymns,  Sequences,  etc.  (1851;  also  a  second 
edition) : — Uymni  Ecclesia  (1851) : — Hymns  for  Chil- 
dren (sixth  edition,  1854): — Hymns  for  the  Sick: — 
Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church  (1863;  new  edition,  with 
introduction,  1871)  -.—Carols  for  Christmas-Tide  (1803). 
Several  of  his  hymns  have  become  the  common  prop- 
erty of  English -speaking  people.  Dr.  Schaff  has  in- 
corporated two  of  them  in  his  Christ  in  Song,  p.  125, 
286.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Neale,  Leonard,  D.D.,  an  American  Roman  Cath- 
olic prelate,  was  born  in  the  state  of  Maryland  in  1746, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Roman  Catholic  college  in 
Baltimore.  He  entered  holy  orders  after  he  had  en- 
joyed further  superior  educational  advantages  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  rapidly  rose  to  distinction.  In  1800 
he  was  consecrated  coadjutor  to  archbishop  Carroll  of 
Baltimore,  and  in  1815  became  his  successor  in  the 
archiepiscopate.  Archbishop  Ncale  died  at  George- 
town, D.C.,  June  18, 1817.  He  was  highly  respected 
by  the  Protestants  of  this  country  for  his  Christian 
zeal  and  his  broad  views  on  religious  toleration. 

Neale,  Samuel,  a  highly-esteemed  Quaker  preach- 
er, was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1729.  He  began 
preaching  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  and  travelled 
in  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  everywhere  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  of  Christ,  In  1753  he  returned  from 
this  journey,  and  settled  within  the  compass  of  Eden- 
berry  and  Rathangan.  He  died  about  1760.  See  Jan- 
ney,  Hist,  of  Friends,  iii,  282. 

Neander,  Christoph  Friedrloh,  a  German 
theologian  and  hymnologist,  was  born  at  Ekau  in  1724, 
and  was  educated  at  Halle  from  1740  to  1743.  He  en- 
tered the  ministry,  and  became  pastor  at  Kubillen,  a  place 
in  the  German  province  of  West  Russia;  in  1755  at 
Grtlnzhof,  in  the  same  vicinity ;  in  1775  at  Doblensch ; 
and  in  1785  was  honored  with  the  superintendency  of 
the  whole  province.  He  died  in  1802.  Neander  wrote 
many  Christian  songs,  of  which  a  collection  was  pub- 
lished at  Riga  in  1772,  and  so  extensive  was  the  cir- 
culation that  several  editions  were  reached.  The  third 
edition  was  brought  out  in  1779.  He  also  prepared  a 
hymn-book  for  the  province.  See  E.  von  der  Recke, 
Leben  des  Christoph  Eriedrich  Neander,  herausgegeben 
yon  Tiedge  (Berlin,  1804,  8vo). 

Neander,  Daniel  Amadous,  a  German  Protes- 
tant prelate  of  distinction,  was  born  at  Lengenfeld,  in 
Saxony,  Nov.  17, 1775,  and  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic.  He  entered  the  ministry,  and  became  pas- 
tor at  the  little  village  of  Flemmingen,  near  Naumbtirg; 
in  1817  was  made  pastor  and  superintendent  at  Merse- 
burg ;  in  1823  court  preacher,  and  a  little  lAter  counsel- 
lor to  the  minister  of  cultus  and  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Berlin;  in  1829  first  general  superintendent  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Brandenburg,  and  director  of  the  Consistory ; 
and  finally,  in  1830,  bishop  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 
In  1853,  by  his  own  request,  he  was  granted  a  supernu- 
merary relation,  and  after  1865,  when  he  was  relieved  of 
all  ecclesiastical  duties,  he  lived  quietly  in  retirement 
until  his  death,  Nov.  18, 1869.  The  bishop  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  Prussian  Church,  to  which 
he  rendered  great  service  in  1829  by  settling  the  contro- 
versy which  then  agitated  it,  because  of  the  intended  in- 
troduction of  the  king's  agenda  for  the  communion  ser- 
vice into  the  liturgy.  "  This  difficult  controversy  was 
finally  settled  principally  by  an  arrangement  proposed  by 
bishop  Neander,  according  to  which  a  new  revision  of 
the  liturgy  was  to  be  made  by  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties, with  special  reference  to  the  most  important  objec- 
tions (1829).  As  this  presented  to  the  worshippers  a 
choice  of  several  forms,  and  paid  respect  to  provincial 
usages,  and  as  the  rights  of  the  Church  were  preserved 
and  were  duly  honored  by  the  government,  it  was  ac- 
cepted without  difficulty.  Accordingly,  since  1830,  the 
agenda  has  possessed  the  authority  of  law,  and  but  one 


evangelical  national  Church  has  been  known  in  Prussia 
(Hose,  Ch.  Hist.  p.  568).  Bishop  Neander  wrote,  Itit 
erste  merkwurdige  Geistererscheinung  des  19  Jahrh. 
(Dresden,  1804);  published  some  of  his  Sermons  (Berl 
1826,  2  vols.) ;  and  edited  with  Bretschneider  u.  Gold- 
horn  the  Journal  fur  Prediger.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Neander,  Joachim,  a  German  Reformed  minis- 
ter, noted  as  the  first  and  the  best  of  the  hymn-writers 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  also  as  a  participant  in  the 
Labadistic  movement,  was  born  at  Bremen,  probably 
about  1650.     He  studied  theology  in  the  high  school 
of  Bremen,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  and 
adopted  the  principles  of  Untereyk.    In  his  early  career 
as  a  student  he  was  wild  and  careless,  and  much  given 
to  jesting  about  religious  matters.    Thus  one  day  he 
and  two  of  his  comrades  went  into  St  Martin's  Church, 
v/ith  the  intention  of  making  a  jest  of  the  service,  but 
the  sermon  touched  his  conscience  so  deeply  that  he  de- 
termined to  visit  the  preacher  in  private,  and  from  that 
time  he  began  to  lead  a  more  circumspect  life.    Bis 
love  of  the  chose,  however,  still  clung  to  him ;  and  on 
one  occasion  he  followed  his  game  on  foot  so  far  that 
night  came  on  and  he  utterly  lost  his  way  among  rocky 
and  woody  hills,  where  the  climbing  was  difficult  even 
in  daylight.     He  wandered  about  for  some  time,  and 
suddenly  discovered  that  he  was  in  a  most  dangerous 
position,  and  that  one  step  forward  would  have  thrown 
him  over  a  precipice.    A  feeling  of  horror  came  over 
him  that  almost  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  motion ; 
and  in  this  extremity  he  prayed  earnestly  to  God  for 
help,  vowing  an  entire  devotion  of  himself  to  his  ser- 
vice in  the  future.    All  at  once  Neander's  courage  re- 
turned; he  felt  as  if  a  hand  were  leading  him,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  path  thus  indicated,  he  at  length  reached 
his  home  in  safety.    From  that  day  he  kept  his  vow, 
and  a  complete  change  took  place  in  his  mode  of  life. 
From  Bremen  Neander  went  to  continue  his  studies  for 
the  ministry  at  Heidelberg;  and  upon  the  completion 
of  his  university  course  vibited  with  classmates  at  Frank- 
fort-on -the -Main,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Pietists  who  flourished  there  at  that  time  under 
the  leadership  of  the  noted  Spencr,  with  whom  Nean- 
der formed  a  warm  friendship  which  lasted  through  life. 
In  1674  Neander  was  made  rector  of  the  Latin  school  at 
Dusseldorf,  and  he  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his 
success  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  preacher.     His  zeal  and 
his  Labadistic  tendencies,  however,  carried  him  too  far, 
and  in  1676  he  was  dismissed  from  the  school,  as  well  as 
forbidden  to  preach  until  he  should  make  reparation. 
As  he  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  school 
authorities  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  town,  and  though 
his  pupils  loved  him  so  dearly  that  he  could  have  held 
his  place  by  encouraging  them  to  insubordinate  meas- 
ures, he  counselled  submission  and  left  the  place.     It 
was  summer  time,  and,  feeling  himself  utterly  friendless, 
he  wandered  out  to  a  deep  and  beautiful  glen  near 
Mettmann  on  the  Rhine,  and  there  he  lived  for  some 
months  in  a  cavern  which  is  still  known  by  the  name 
of  "  Neander's  Cave."     It  was  during  the  period  of  this 
retreat  that  the  greater  part  of  his  hymns  were  written. 
Finally,  on  Feb.  17, 1677,  he  signed  a  confession  of  his 
errors,  condemning  the  schism  of  the  Labadists,  and 
all  reunion  held  without  the  participation  of  the  minis- 
ters and  elders.     He  rose  at  once  in  popular  favor,  and 
shortly  after  his  return  to  Bremen,  in  1679,  was  made 
third  pastor  of  St.  Martin's— the  very  church  he  had  once 
entered  in  mockery;  but  he  only  preached  there  one 
year,  and  died  at  Easter  in  1680.     Neander's  hymns,  71 
in  number,  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1679,  under  the 
title,  A  X.  Q,  Joachim  Meanders  Glavb-  v.  Liebssubung, 
aufgemuntert  durch  einfaltige  Bundeslieder  u.  Daukpsal- 
men,  etc.     Some  of  them  were  first  introduced  in  the 
Darmstadt  Hymn-book  in  1698,  and  approved  of  after- 
wards in  the  synods  of  Julich,  Cleve,  and  Berg  in  1731, 
and  of  Mark  in  1734.   Some  of  them  had  been  set  to  mu- 
sic composed  by  Neander  himself.  Neander's  style  in  his 
hymns  is  unequal;  occasional  harshness  contrasts  with 
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fine  musical  lines,  but  there  is  a  glow,  a  sweetness,  and 
a  depth  about  his  hymns  that  have  made  many  of 
them  justly  and  lastingly  popular  among  the  German 
people.  See  Max  Gobel,  Gesehichtt  d.  christL  Lebens 
*.  d,  rkeinisck^westphalischen  Kireke ;  Kohlmann,  Joa- 
chim Neander,  s,  Herkommen  h,  *.  Geburtsjahr,  in  the 
Reform.  Kirchenzeitung  (1856) ;  Reitz,  Historie  <L  Wit- 
dergeborenen ;  Winterfeld,  Evangelischer  Kirchengesang ; 
Koch,  GescJu  des  Kirchen-Liedes ;  Wink  worth,  Chris- 
Han  Singers  of  Germany,  p.  284-288 ;  Saunders,  Evenings 
with  the  Sacred  Poets,  p.  1 12-1 15.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Neander,  Johann  August  Wilhelm,  uni- 
versally conceded  to  be  by  far  the  greatest  of  ecclesias- 
tical historians,  and  auroamed  the  father  of  modern 
Church  history,  was  born  in  the  university  town  of 
Gottingen,  Germany,  January  15, 1789,  a  time  memor- 
able as  introducing  the  fearful  drama  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, when  the  moral  atmosphere  was  infected  with 
deadly  poisons,  and  black  and  thickening  clouds  were 
spread  over  the  political  and  religious  horizou.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Jewish  merchant,  Mendel  by  name,  who  at 
one  time  had  been  prominent  in  commercial  circles;  but, 
reduced  by  reverses,  was  now  travelling  in  little. out-of- 
the-way  country  towns,  selling  such  goods  as  could  be 
easily  carried  about,  and  would  find  a  ready  market 
among  the  poorer  classes.  Mendel  was  honorably  con- 
nected bv  blood-ties  with  some  of  the  best  of  German 
Jewish  families,  among  them  the  Mendelssohns.  He 
was  a  pious  Jew,  and  David,  as  the  boy  was  named  at 
circumcision,  was  carefully  trained  religiously  and  intel- 
lectually. At  eight  years  of  age  he  was  admitted  as 
student  to  the  Jobanneum  Gymnasium  at  Hamburg, 
whither  his  parents  had  removed.  At  this  place  the 
Jewish  boy  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  daily  association 
of  Varohagen  von  Ense,  Chamisso,  the  poet,  Wilhelm 
Neumann,  the  composer,  etc  Already  the  abstract, 
lofty,  and  pure  genius  of  Neander  was  beginning  to 
show  itself.  It  is  related  that  a  bookseller  in  the  town 
was  struck  with  the  frequent  visits  to  his  shop  of  a 
bashful,  ungainly  boy,  who  used  to  steal  in  and  seize 
upon  some  erudite  volume  that  no  one  else  would  touch, 
and  utterly  lose  himself  for  hours  together  in  study. 
This  was  no  other  than  our  David  Mendel.  Plato  and 
Plutarch  were  his  favorite  classics;  and  many  a  spare 
hour  out  of  school  not  spent  in  that  old  book-stall  was 
devoted  to  the  studv  of  these  ancient  masters  of  wisdom. 
The  modern  writers  also  engaged  his  attention;  and 
thoughtfully  he  perused  several  works  on  Christianity, 
among  them  that  famous  work  of  Schleiermacber  enti- 
tled Discourses  on  Religion,  which  appeared  in  1799,  ad- 
dressed to  the  cultivated  despisera  of  religion,  and  aim- 
ing to  show  the  evils  arising  in  society  out  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  Christian  faith  and  the  practices  which  it 
demands.  The  thoughtful  Jewish  boy  was  struck  with 
the  reasonable  demands  made  of  humanity  by  a  self- 
sacrificing  Saviour;  was  convinced  that  he  who  taught 
such  ethics  and  demanded  of  his  followers  such  a  life 
was  more  than  man.  Long  was  the  struggle  between 
a  faithful  adherence  to  what  his  parents,  especially  his 
pious  mother,  had  taught  him ;  but  finally,  convinced 
of  his  false  position,  no  obstacles  could  hold  him  back, 
and  in  1806  he  publicly  renounced  Judaism,  and  was 
baptized,  adopting,  in  allusion  to  the  religious  change 
which  he  had  experienced,  the  name  of  Neander  (from 
the  Greek  vioQ  avqp,  L  e.  new  man),  and  as  his  Christian 
or  baptismal  names  those  of  his  Christian  teacher,  Jo- 
hann Gurlitt,  then  principal  of  the  Johanneum,  and  of 
his  friends  August  Varahagen  and  Wilhelm  Neumann. 
Neander's  sisters  and  brothers,  and  later  his  mother  also, 
followed  his  example.  In  the  year  of  his  admission 
into  the  Christian  Church  he  went  to  Halle  as  a  student 
of  theology,  devoting  himself  with  wonderful  ardor  and 
success  to  his  task.  Neander's  favorite  professor  was 
he  whose  work  had  caused  the  Jew  to  embrace  Christ  as 
the  Messiah,  and  Sohleiermacher  in  turn  greatly  inter- 
ested himself  in  his  convert  and  student.  But  much 
more  intimate  was  Neander's  relation  to  Prof.  Knapp, 


then  the  only  Pietistic  representative  at  Halle.  The 
sudden  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at  Jena,  Oct,  14,  1806, 
threw  Halle  open  to  the  French  invaders,  and  .three 
days  later  the  students  of  that  high  school  were  forced 
to  quit  it  and  seek  elsewhere  educational  advantages. 
Neander  went  to  Gottingen,  and  there  he  studied  for 
three  years  under  Planck,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  rep- 
utation as  a  Church  historian;  he  next  returned  to  Ham- 
burg, expecting  to  enter  the  ministry,  but  was  prevented 
in  this  step  by  a  call  as  lecturer  to  the  University  of 
Heidelberg.  He  had  been  here  only  a  short  time  when 
he  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  theology,  so 
great  was  his  success  as  a  lecturer.  In  1813  the  then 
newly-established  University  of  Berlin  needed  a  pro- 
fessor of  Church  history.  Neander  had  created  consid- 
erable sensation  by  his  monograph  on  Julian  and  his 
Times,  and  the  well-informed  king  of  Prussia  selected 
Neander  for  the  vacant  chair.  Schleiermacher,  De 
Wette,  and  Marheineke  were  already  engaged,  and  Ne- 
ander soon  figured  as  prominently  as  any  of  his  col- 
leagues. For  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  ardently 
at  work  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  university.  He  especially  enjoyed  im- 
mense celebrity  as  a  lecturer.  Even  Schleiermacher 
had  a  limited  circle  of  auditors  compared  with  the 
throngs  who  went  to  hear  Neander.  Students  flocked 
to  him  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  but  from  the 
most  distant  Protestant  countries.  Many  Roman  Cath- 
olics, even,  were  among  his  auditors;  and  it  is  said  that 
there  is  hardly  a  great  preacher  in  Germany  who  is  not 
more  or  less  penetrated  with  his  ideas.  Perhaps  no  pro- 
fessor was  ever  so  much  loved  by  his  students  as  Nean- 
der. He  used  to  give  the  poorer  ones  tickets  to  his  lect- 
ures, and  to  supply  them  with  clothes  and  money.  In 
1822-3  Mbhler,  the  distinguished  Roman  polemic,  was 
one  of  Neander's  hearers;  and  after  paying  a  tribute  to 
the  different  celebrated  theologians  of  the  university, 
he  alludes  in  these  highly  eulogistic  terms  to  the  noted 
Church  historian :  "  Neander  embraces  everything,  even 
to  the  most  profound.  What  study  of  original  author- 
ities, what  judgment,  what  deep  religiousness,  what 
earnestness,  what  clearness  and  precision  in  the  repre- 
sentation ;  how  living,  how  attractive  is  the  picture  of 
the  times  which  Neander  delineates !  In  how  masterly 
a  manner  does  he  know  how  to  describe  the  men  who 
were  the  ruling  spirits  of  their  times ;  with  what  un- 
deviating  justice  docs  he  apportion  praise  or  blame  to 
each ! . . .  Neander's  prelections  will  be  ever  memorable 
to  me ;  they  will  have  decided  influence  on  my  Church 
historical  labors.  His  private  life  is  pervaded  by  en- 
lightened piety ;  it  is  simple  as  the  conduct  of  a  village 
schoolmaster ;  his  character  is  lovable  and  unassuming 
in  the  highest  degree ;  he  knows  in  Berlin  no  street  but 
that  which  leads  him  to  the  university ;  he  knows  no 
persons  but  his  professional  colleagues;  but  Origen,  Ter- 
tullian,  Augustine,  Chrysostom',  St.  Bernard,  the  letters 
of  Boniface,  and  so  on — he  knows  these  profoundly.  His 
demeanor  is,  on  account  of  its  total  want  of  polish,  laugh- 
able, but  no  one  laughs  at  him  for  it ;  unbounded  is  the 
reverence  and  love  which  his  students,  the  respect  which 
his  colleagues,  the  regard  which  the  government,  show 
towards  him"  (Wdrner,  Joh.  A .  Mohier,  em  LebensbUd 
[Regensb.  1866J,  p.  72-74). 

Neander  labored  earnestly  in  many  ways  up  to  a  few 
days  of  his  death,  and  when  the  final  earthly  hour  of 
work  had  passed  he  calmly  said  to  the  sorrowing  friends 
who  gathered  about  him,  "I  am  weary;  I  will  now  go 
to  sleep ;"  and,  as  they  conducted  him  to  his  bed,  the 
place  of  his  last  repose,  he  whispered,  with  a  voice  of 
mellowing  affection,  "Good- night,  good- night."  He 
slumbered  for  four  hours,  and  then  gently  and  almost 
imperceptibly  "breathed  himself  into  the  silent  and 
cold  steep  of  death."  This  occurred  on  July  14, 185C. 
In  his  death  this  good  man  was  honored  as  in  his  life. 
The  day  of  his  obsequies  was  observed  as  a  public  holi- 
day in  Berlin.  A  vast  procession  followed  the  remains 
to  the  grave,  stretching  the  length  of  full  two  miles. 
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The  hearse  was  surrounded  by  students  bearing  lighted 
candles;  in  front  of  the  body,  Neander's  Bible  and 
Greek  Testament  were  carried.  The  carriages  of  the 
king  and  princess  of  Prussia  followed  iu  the  procession ; 
and  at  the  grave  a  solemn  choral  was  sung  by  a  thou- 
sand voices,  and  a  discourse  was  pronounced  by  his 
friend,  the  noted  Dr.  Krummacher. 

In  his  outward  appearance  Dr.  Neander  was  a  real 
curiosity,  especially  in  the  lecture-room.  Dr.  Schafl* 
thus  described  him  in  his  "Sketches  of  German  Di- 
vines," as  foreign  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evan- 
gelitt :  "  Think  of  a  man  of  middle  size,  slender  frame, 
homely,  though  a  good-natured  and  benevolent  face, 
dark  and  strongly  Jewish  complexion,  deep-seated  but 
sparkling  eyes,  overshadowed  with  an  unusually  strong, 
bushy  pair  of  eyebrows,  black  hair  flowing  in  uncombed 
profusion  over  the  forehead,  an  old-fashioned  coat,  a 
white  cravat  carelessly  tied — as  often  behind  or  on  one 
side  of  the  neck  as  in  front — a  shabby  hat  set  aslant, 
jack-boots  reaching  above  the  knees;  think  of  him 
either  sitting  at  home,  surrounded  by  books  on  the 
shelves,  the  table,  the  few  chairs,  and  all  over  the  floor, 
or  walking  Unter  den  Linden  and  in  the  Thiergarten  of 
Berlin,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  sister  Hannchcn  or  a 
faithful  student,  his  eyes  shut  or  looking  half-way  up  to 
heaven,  talking  theology  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  and 
fashion  of  the  city,  and  presenting  altogether  a  most 
singular  contrast  to  the  teeming  life  around  him,  stared 
at,  smiled  at,  wondered  at,  yet  respectfully  greeted  by 
all  who  knew  him ;  or,  finally,  standing  on  the  rostrum, 
playing  with  a  couple  of  goose-quills  which  his  aman- 
uensis had  always  to  provide,  constantly  crossing  and 
recrossing  his  feet,  bent  forward,  frequently  sinking  his 
head  to  discbarge  a  morbid  flow  of  spittle,  and  then 
*gain  suddenly  throwing  it  on  high,  especially  when 
roused  to  polemic  seal  against  pantheism  and  dead  for- 
malism, at  times  fairly  threatening  to  overturn  the 
desk,  and  yet  all  the  while  pouring  forth  with  the 
greatest  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  without  any  other 
help  than  that  of  some  illegible  notes,  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  learning  and  thought  from  the  deep  and  pure 
fountain  of  the  inner  life,  and  thus,  with  all  the  oddity 
of  the  outside,  at  once  commanding  the  veneration  and 
confidence  of  every  hearer :  and  you  have  a  picture  of 
Neander,  the  most  original  phenomenon  in  the  literary 
world  of  this  19th  century"  (reprinted  in  his  Germany — 
its  Universities,  Theology,  and  Religion,  p.  268,  270). 

Neander  was  never  married,  and  belonged  to  those 
exceptions  where  celibacy  is  a  necessity  and  duty,  and 
a  means  of  greater  usefulness  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
A  congenial  sister  kept  house  for  Neander,  and  attended 
to  his  wants  with  the  most  tender  care.  The  childlike 
intercourse  of  this  original  couple  had  something  very 
touching.  He  was  almost  as  helpless  as  a  child  in 
matters  of  dress,  and  the  story  runs  that  he  once  started 
off  for  the  lecture-room  in  his  morning-gown  and  son* 
culottes,  but  was  happily  overtaken  by  the  watchful 
sister;  also,  that  once,  iu  trying  a  new  pair  of  panta- 
loons, he  kept  on  the  old  ones,  drew  the  left  half  over 
the  right  leg,  and  cut  the  other  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors 
as  superfluous !  Si  non  t  vero,  e  ben  trovato.  H is  cloth- 
ing was  of  the  most  simple  sort,  and  hardly  fit  for  a 
gentleman.  His  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking  re- 
minded one  of  the  self-denial  of  old  ascetics,  like  St. 
Anthony  of  Egypt,  who  ate  only  once  every  three  days, 
and  then  felt  ashamed,  as  an  immortal  spirit,  to  be  in 
need  of  earthly  food.  Yet  Neander  was  extremely  hospi- 
table, and  invited  his  friends  often  to  dinner,  and  while 
they  were  enjoying  the  provisions  of  the  table  he  talked 
to  them  theology  and  religion,  or  branched  out  occa- 
sionally into  harmless  humor  and  the  more  trifling  top- 
ics of  the  day,  as  far  as  they  came  to  his  notice.  His 
heart  was  open  to  friendship,  and  his  faithful  memory 
seliiom  forgot  one  who  once  had  made  an  impression 
upon  him,  though  he  were  only  a  transient  visitor. 
Every  stranger  with  proper  recommendations  was  cor- 
dially welcome  in  his  study  at  the  fixed  hour  of  conver- 


sation (between  five  and  seven  in  the  evening),  or  at  his 
table,  and  he  showed  himself  as  obliging  as  could  possi- 
bly be  expected  from  a  man  so  unpractical  and  helpless 
as  Neander.  Generally  he  plunged  at  once  into  the 
deepest  theological  discussions,  opening  his  mind  most 
freely  with  little  prudential  regard  to  men  or  circum- 
stances. So  he  shocked  many  a  Puritan  and  Presbyte- 
rian by  inviting  them  to  dinner  ou  Sunday,  but  always 
won  their  esteem  and  love  by  the  ensemble  of  his  the- 
ology and  character.  He  spoke  English  fluently,  al- 
though not  quite  correctly.  The  students  he  gathered 
around  him  one  evening  every  week  to  a  social  tea  and 
familiar  conversation.  There  he  gave  free  vent  to  all 
that  agitated  his  mind,  and  rejoiced  or  troubled  his 
heart,  concerning  the  state  of  the  Church  and  the  move- 
ments of  theological  science. 

As  a  man  and  a  Christian,  Dr.  Neander  was  univer- 
sally esteemed.  Indeed  his  character,  religiously  con- 
sidered, is  of  so  noble  a  Christian  type  that  it  calls  for 
special  notice.  Ardently  and  profoundly  devotional, 
sympathetic,  cheerful,  profusely  benevolent,  and  with- 
out a  shadow  of  selfishness  resting  on  his  soul,  he  in- 
spired universal  reverence,  and  was  himself,  by  the 
mild  and  attractive  sanctity  of  his  life,  as  powerful  an 
argument  on  behalf  of  Christianity  as  his  writings. 
The  childlike  simplicity  of  his  character  was  beautiful 
Everything  like  vanity  and  pretence  was  as  foreign  to 
him  as  if  he  dwelt  on  a  different  planet.  A  recent  Ger- 
man writer  calls  him  a  "  Protestant  monk  or  saint, 
whose  world  was  the  cloister  of  the  inner  man,  out  of 
which  he  worked  and  taught  for  the  good  of  the  Church.'' 
We  do  not  wonder  when  it  is  said  that  Neander  s  salu- 
tary influence  on  the  religious  sentiments  and  state  of 
Germany  are  far  above  that  of  any  other  man  in  this 
century.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
changes  introduced  into  the  Protestant  establishment 
of  Prussia,  and  of  the  compromise  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic  confessions.  He  is  also  believed  to  have 
contributed  more  than  any  other  single  individual  to 
the  overthrow,  on  the  one  side,  of  that  anti-historical 
rationalism,  and,  on  the  other,  of  that  dead  Lutheran 
formalism,  from  both  of  which  the  religious  life  of  Ger- 
many had  so  long  suffered.  His  influence  was  so  great 
as  to  lead  very  many  of  the  young  men  of  the  father- 
land to  embrace  the  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity,  for 
his  own  theological  views  were  more  positive  and  evan- 
gelical than  those  entertained  by  any  of  his  colleagues. 
He  shared  with  the  most  orthodox  of  them  the  opinion 
that  religion  is  based  upon  feeling.  The  Christian  "  con- 
sciousness" was  the  sum  of  his  theology.  "  By  this  ttroV 
said  he,  "is  designated  the  power  of  the  Christian  faith 
in  the  subjective  life  of  the  single  individual,  in  the 
congregation,  and  in  the  Church  generally;  a  power 
independent  and  ruling  according  to  its  own  law— that 
which,  according  to  the  word  of  our  Lord,  must  nnt 
form  the  leaven  of  every  other  historical  development 
of  mankind.*1  Neander's  motto, "  Pectus  est,  quod  the* 
ologum  facit,"  unfolds  his  whole  theological  system  and 
life  career.  The  Germans  call  his  creed  u  Pectoralism,* 
in  view  of  the  inner  basis  of  his  faith.  With  him,  re- 
ligion amounts  to  nothing  without  Christ.  Nor  must 
Christ  be  the  mere  subject  of  study;  the  soul  and  its 
manifold  affections  must  embrace  him.  The  barren- 
ness of  Judaism  is  done  away  in  him,  and  the  emptiness 
of  rationalistic  criticism  is  successfully  met  bv  the  ful- 
ness  found  in  Christianity.  San  is  not  merely  hurtful 
and  prejudicial,  but  it  induces  guilt  and  danger.  It  can 
be  pardoned  only  through  the  death  and  mediation  of 
Christ,  The  illustrations  of  devout  service  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  should  serve  as  examples 
for  succeeding  times.  Neander  therefore  spent  much 
of  the  careful  labor  of  his  life  in  portraying  prominent 
characters;  for  it  was  his  opinion  that  individuals  some- 
times combine  the  features  of  their  times,  the  virtues  or 
the  vices  prevalent;  and  that  if  these  individualities  be 
clearly  denned  the  Church  is  furnished  with  valuable  les- 
sons for  centuries.   The  work  which  he  published  when 
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bat  twentr-two  rears  of  age,  Julian  the  Apostate  (Leips. 
1812;  trausL  byG.V.  Cos,  N.  Y.  1850, 12mo),  was  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  similar  monographs  designed  to 
show  the  importance  of  the  individual  in  history,  and 
to  point  out  great  crises  in  the  religious  life  of  man. 
He  subsequently  produced  St.  Bernard  (Berl.  1818) : — 
Gnosticism  (1818):— &.  Chrysostom  (1821,  2  vols.):— 
Denkwurdigkeiten  aus  der  Gesch.  des  Christenthums  und 
des  geisUichen  Lebens  (1822,8  vols.;  8d  ed.  1846-46);  in 
an  English  dress,  entitled  The  History  of  the  Christian 
Religion  and  Church  during  the  first  Three  Centuries, 
transl.  by  Henry  John  Rose  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1842,  2  vols. 
8vo):—  Tertullian  (1826)  i—Geschichte  der  Pjlanzung 
und  Ijeitung  der  Kirche  durch  die  Apostel  (Hamb.  1832- 
83,  2  vols.;  4th  ed.  1847;  History  of  the  Planting  and 
Training  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles,  transl. 
from  the  German  by  J.  E.  Ryland  [Lond.  1851,  2  vols, 
sm.  8vo]) : — Das  Leben  Jesu  Christi  in  seinem  gtsckichtli- 
chen  Zusammenhange,  written  as  a  reply  to  Strauss's  work 
(Hamb.  1837 ;  6th  ed.  1853 ;  The  Ltfe  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
its  historical  Connection  and  historical  Development,  transl. 
from  the  4th  German  ed.  by  John  M'Clintock,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  and  Charles  £.  Blumenthal  [N.  Y.  1848,  8vo]): 
—  Wissenschafiliche  Abhandhtngen,  published  by  Jacobi 
(Berl.  1851)  :—Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Dogmen,  also 
published  by  Jacobi  (1856);  in  English  entitled  Lect- 
ures on  the  History  of  Christian  Dogmas  (Lond.  1867,  2 
vols.  12mo).  To  these  may  be  added  a  few  practical 
commentaries  and  essays.  By  far  the  most  important 
of  these  works  is  his  Life  of  Christ,  which  has  a  polemic 
aim  against  Strauss.  This  is,  however,  only  a  small 
part  of  its  merits ;  and  but  for  the  notes  an  ordinary 
reader  would  not  detect  any  such  specific  tendency.  It 
unfolds  the  life  of  the  Saviour  from  the  record  with 
great  clearness  and  skill;  it  invests  the  outlines  thus 
obtained  with  the  fresh  colors  of  life,  without  resorting 
to  forced  constructions  and  vaiu  imaginings;  and,  above 
all,  it  seeks,  with  childlike  humility  and  reverence,  to 
learn  and  exhibit  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  The  charac- 
teristic of  spirituality,  strongly  stamped  upon  all  the 
works  of  this  great  writer,  is  especially  prominent  here. 
None,  we  think,  can  read  the  book  without  becoming 
not  merely  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  but  more  anxious  than  ever  to  drink  in  its  spirit. 
Nor  let  us  forget,  in  our  judgment  of  what  may  ap- 
pear to  us  even  grave  errors  of  opinion  in  the  book,  that 
its  author  has  fought  for  every  step  of  ground  that  has 
been  gained  of  late  years  by  spiritual  religion  in  Ger- 
many; and  while  we  lament  the  "  dimness"  which  this 
great  man  confesses  with  such  Christianlike  humility, 
let  us  acknowledge  the  grandeur  of  his  idea  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  devotion  to  it. 
His  starting-point  and  many  of  his  paths  are  different 
from  ours;  it  must  therefore  gladden  one's  heart,  and 
may  perhaps  confirm  one's  faith,  to  see  that  Neander 
reaches,  after  all,  the  general  results  of  evangelical  the- 
ology. 

Neander's  greatest  literary  treasure  to  the  world  has 
proved  to  be,  however,  his  AUgemewe  Geschichte  der 
christlichen  Religion  und  Kirche  (Hamb.  1826-62 ;  8d  ed. 
1851-66,  6  vols.  8vo),  which  treats  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  from  the  apostolic  age  to  the  Council  of  Basle 
in  1430.  It  is  accessible  to  English  readers  in  the  ex- 
cellent translation  of  Prof.  Joseph  Torrey,  under  the  title 
ot  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church 
(from  the  second  and  improved  edition  [Boston,  1847, 
5  vols.  8vo] ;  and  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  and  London). 
Neander  sets  out  in  this  work  with  the  idea  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  life-giving  spirit,  awakened  in  the  mind  by 
the  influence  of  divine  truth  on  the  heart;  that  it  recog- 
nises no  distinction  of  spiritual  authority  among  men,  no 
priesthood,  properly  so  called,  no  holy  days,  and  no  or- 
dinances in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word ;  although 
it  naturally  assumes  forms  accommodated  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  and  adapts  itself  to  every  stage  in 
human  culture.  This  Christianity  is  a  leaven  that  takes 
hold  of  whatsoever  is  divine  in  man,  quickening  it, 


struggling  with  the  contrary  elements — with  Judaism, 
with  heathenism,  with  all  the  worldly  and  sinful  pro- 
pensities of  the  soul — gradually  modifying  or  overcom- 
ing them,  and  destined  eventually  to  ferment  the  whole 
mind  of  our  race.  The  history  of  its  workings,  devel- 
opments, and  manifestations  in  these  respects  is  the 
history  of  the  Christian  religion  and  Church.  He  ex- 
hibits extraordinary  talent  in  bringing  out,  in  a  ge- 
neric way,  the  hidden  life  of  Christianity,  and  repre- 
senting it  as  a  leavenlike  power  that  pervades  and  sanc- 
tities society  from  within.  He  thus  restores  the  re- 
ligious and  practical  element  to  its  due  prominence  in 
opposition  to  the  coldly  intellectual  and  critical  method 
of  rationalistic  historians ;  yet  without  thereby  wrong- 
ing in  the  least  the  claims  of  science,  or  running  into 
narrow  sectarian  extremes,  like  the  pietistic  Arnold. 
Savs  Dr.  Hurst:  "The  various  influences  hitherto  em- 
ployed  against  rationalism  had  proceeded  as  far  towards 
its  extinction  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  go.  Philos- 
ophy and  doctrinal  theology  had  spent  their  efforts. 
The  history  of  the  Church  having  always  been  treated 
mechanically,  it  was  now  necessary  that  the  continued 
presence  and  agency  of  Christ  with  his  people  should 
be  carefully  portrayed.  The  progress  of  the  Church 
needed  to  be  represented  as  more  than  growth  from 
natural  causes,  such  as  the  force  of  civilization  and  edu- 
cation. It  was  necessary  to  show  that  a  high  superin- 
tending Wisdom  is  directing  its  path,  overcoming  its 
difficulties,  and  leading  it  through  persecution  and 
blood  to  ultimate  triumph.  Neander  rendered  this  im- 
portant service.  He  directed  the  vision  of  the  theolo- 
gian to  a  new  field,  and  became  the  father  of  the  best 
Church  historians  of  the  nineteenth  century"  {Hist,  of 
Rationalism,  p.  252, 258).  Neander  no  doubt  sometimes 
went  too  far  in  his  liberality;  and  by  trying  to  do  full 
justice  even  to  heretics  and  sectarians,  he  was  in  danger 
sometimes— like  Arnold  and  Milner,  although  of  course 
in  a  far  less  degree— of  doing  injustice  to  the  champions 
of  orthodoxy  and  the  Church.  The  cry  is  therefore,  on 
the  part  especially  of  Churchmen,  who  would  claim  for 
the  objectivity  of  the  Church  a  like  import  with  the  ob- 
jectivity of  the  Gospel,  that  there  is  in  Neander  a  want 
of  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  objective,  realistic  ele- 
ment in  Church  history.  Now  it  is  true  that  Neander 
is  more  the  historian  of  the  invisible  kingdom  of  Christ 
in  the  hearts  of  its  individual  members  than  of  the 
visible  Church  in  its  great  conflict  and  contact  with  a 
wicked  world.  Yet  one  need  but  turn  to  Neander's 
pages  for  a  delineation  of  ecclesiasticism  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages — the  time  when  objectiveness  was  most  vigor- 
ous in  the  Church — to  be  convinced  that  Neander  well 
understood  how  to  value  this  quality,  when  it  was  the 
natural  form  of  the  growth  of  the  Christian  life.  The 
internal  and  most  personal  were  certainly  of  more  im- 
portance to  him  than  anything  else.  Says  Jacobi,  Nean- 
der's pupil  and  devoted  follower :  "  When  the  predomi- 
nant Christian  power  was  connected  with  the  objective 
forms  of  the  Church,  as  in  the  time  of  Abelard,  he  regard- 
ed their  ascendency  as  warranted,  without  justifying  the 
contemporary  suppression  of  the  germs  of  truth,  and  the 
reprehensible  means  which  were  employed  in  particular 
cases.  And  is  it  not  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all 
ages  that  there  is  no  fault  to  which  the  traditionary 
Church  party  is  more  prone  than  suspicion  of  every  de- 
viation, and  suppression  of  even  such  dissent  as  is  legiti- 
mate ?  If  in  modern  times  individualism  has  increased 
to  a  bewildering  excess,  has  it  not  been  one  principal 
reason  why  the  rights  of  individuals  to  form  their  own 
views  of  the  gospel  were  not  acknowledged  as  they  de- 
served, either  in  the  Middle  Ages  or  in  the  later  decen- 
nia  of  the  Reformation— to  say  nothing  of  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  Protestant  orthodoxy?  Would 
Dr.  Kurtz  be  willing  to  defend  the  manner  in  which 
Wickliffe,  Huss,  and  John  Arndt  were  treated  in  the 
name  of  orthodoxy ;  and  how.  according  to  his  notions, 
would  Luther  have  been  justified  in  setting  himself 
against  the  objectivity  of  the  Church,  unless,  with 
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Neander  and  Luther  himself,  he  holds  higher  still  the 
objectivity  of  the  Gospel  ?  It  was  not  Neander's  wish 
to  set  aside  the  objectivity  of  the  Church,  or  to  subordi- 
nate it  to  the  individual,  but  to  contract  its  sphere,  in 
order  to  give  the  latter  liberty  of  action,  and  that  the 
pious  members  of  the  Church  might  testify  of  the  Gos- 
pel against  the  Church.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive 
what  is  to  be  gained  by  the  maintenance  of  the  objec- 
tivity of  the  Church,  especially  in  the  department  of 
historical  study,  if  not  a  word  is  to  be  said  for  the  other 
factor  of  [  Christian]  life. . . .  We  know  not  why  it  should 
be  a  matter  of  reproach  to  Neander  that  he  more  or 
less  contrasts  what  belongs  to  Christianity  generally, 
with  that  which  merely  belongs  to  the  Church.  Is 
there  an  ecclesiastical  communion  which  dare  maintain 
that,  its  system,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  in  every  particular 
a  pure  expression  of  the  Gospel  ?  Is  it,  therefore,  a  fact 
that  these  two — the  Christian  and  the  ecclesiastical — 
are  everywhere  striving  at  a  reconcilement  not  yet 
completed,  and  therefore  must  be  regarded  more  or  less 
in  contrast,  relatively,  and  according  to  the  stage  of  the 
Church's  development?"  (Preface  to  Lectures  on  Dog- 
ma by  Neander,  i,  9, 10).  It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that 
Neander's  theology  in  many  respects  falls  short  of  the 
proper  standard  of  orthodoxy.  He  did  not  admit  the 
binding  authority  of  the  symbolical  books.  His  views 
on  inspiration,  on  the  sanctification  of  the  Lord's  day, 
and  even  on  the  Trinity,  are  somewhat  loose  and  lat- 
itudinarian.  His  best  disciples  in  this  respect  have 
gone  beyond  his  |xwition  and  become  more  church  h\ 
But  then  it  must  be  considered,  1st,  that  he  rose  in  an 
age  of  universal  rationalism,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
pioneers  of  evangelical  faith  and  theology  in  Germany; 
2d,  that  this  very  liberalism  and,  if  we  choose  to  call  it, 
latitudinarianism,  served  as  a  bridge  for  many  who  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  rescued  from  the  bonds  of 
scepticism ;  3d,  that  these  defects  did  not  weaken  his 
general  conviction  of  the  divine  character  of  Christian- 
ity, nor  affect  his  unfeigned,  deep-rooted  piety.  Many 
of  his  pupils  and  followers  may  surpass  htm  in  ortho- 
doxy, but  few  can  be  found  in  any  age  in  whom  doc- 
trine was  to  the  same  extent  life  and  power,  in  whom 
theoretic  conviction  had  so  fully  passed  over  into  flesh 
and  blood,  in  whom  the  love  of  Christ  and  man  glowed 
with  so  warm  and  pure  a  flame,  as  in  the  truly  great 
and  good  Neander.  Any  defects,  if  Neander's  work  can 
really  be  said  to  have  defects,  cannot  blind  any  one  to 
their  real  excellences  and  immortal  merits.  He  is  em- 
phatically the  evangelical  regenerator  of  this  branch  of 
theology,  and  has  made  it  a  running  commentary  on 
Christ's  previous  promise  to  be  with  his  people  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  even  with  two  or  three  of  his 
humblest  disciples  where  they  are  assembled  in  his 
name.  Thus  Church  history  becomes  to  the  intelligent 
reader  a  book  of  devotion  as  well  as  useful  and  interest- 
ing information,  or  to  use  Neander's  own  words  in  the 
preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his  large  work,  "  a  living 
witness  for  the  divine  power  of  Christianity,  a  school  of 
Christian  experience,  a  voice  of  edification,  instruction, 
and  warning,  sounding  through  all  ages  for  all  who  will 
hear."  He  everywhere  follows  the  footsteps  of  the 
Saviour  in  his  march  through  the  various  ages  of  the 
Church,  and  kisses  them  reverently  wherever  he  finds 
them.  He  traces  them  in  the  writings  of  an  Origen 
and  a  TertuUian,  a  Chrysostom  and  an  Augustine,  a  Ber- 
nard and  a  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  Lather  and  a  Melancthon, 
a  Calvin  and  a  Fenclon.  Christ  was  to  him  the  divine 
harmony  of  all  the  discords  of  confessions  and  sects,  or  as 
he  liked  to  repeat  after  Pascal,  "  En  Jesus  Christ  toutes 
les  contradictions  sont  accordees." 

Neander,  it  must  bo  conceded,  is  not  a  model  as  a 
writer  of  Church  history.  His  stvlc  is  too  monotonous 
and  diffuse,  without  any  picturesque  alteration  of  light 
and  shade,  flowing  like  a  quiet  stream  over  an  unbroken 
plain.  Yet  did  he  so  enrich  the  department  of  Church 
history  with  material  contributions  gained  by  a  thorough 
mastery,  independent  investigation,  and  scrupulously 


conscientious  use  of  the  sources,  and  present  a  so  much 
more  methodical  treatment  of  the  subject  as  to  gain  for 
himself  the  approval  of  all,  and  he  has  come  to  be  univer- 
sally acknowledged  the  father  of  modern  Church  history, 
marking  by  his  efforts  in  this  field  of  sacred  learning  an 
epoch  as  clearly  as  Flacius  (q.v.)  did  in  the  16tb, 
Arnold  (q.  v.)  in  the  17th,  or  Mosheim  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury.    "  In  spite  of  ell  faults,"  says  Schaff,  u  Neander 
still  remains,  on  the  whole,  beyond  doubt  the  greatest 
Church  historian  thus  far  of  the  19th  century.    Great, 
too,  especially  hi  this,  that  he  never  suffered  his  renown 
to  obscure  at  all  his  sense  of  the  sinfulness  and  weak- 
ness of  every  human  work  in  this  world.    With  all  his 
comprehensive  knowledge,  he  justly  regarded  himself 
as,  among  many  others,  merely  a  forerunner  of  a  new 
creative  epoch  of  ever-young  Christianity ;  and  towards 
that  time  he  gladly  stretched  his  vision,  with  the  pro- 
phetic gaze  of  faith  and  hope,  from  amid  the  errors  and 
contusion  around  h  im.   '  We  stand,'  says  he, '  on  the  line 
between  an  old  and  a  new,  about  to  be  called  into  being 
by  the  ever-fresh  energy  of  the  Gospel.    For  the  fourth 
time  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  our  race  is  in  preparation 
by  means  of  Christianity.     We,  therefore,  can  furnish, 
in  every  respect,  but  pioneer  work  for  the  period  of  the 
new  creation,  when  life  and  science  shall  be  regenerated, 
and  the  wonderful  works  of  God  proclaimed  with  new 
tongues  of  fire'  (I^ben  Jesu,  1st  ed.  p.  ix  sq.)"  (ft***. 
A  postal.  Ch.  p.  IOC).     A  complete  edition  of  Neander's 
writings  has  been  brought  out  in  recent  years  (Gotha, 
1862-66, 13  vols.8vo) ;  and  his  name  will  go  down  to 
future  generations  as  the  philanthropic  founder  of  a 
home  for  little  wanderers  called  the  "  Neander  Haus." 
An  American  institution  of  learning,  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary,  prides  itself  on  the  possession 
of  his  library.     See  Parrel],  Memorial  of  A.  Neandtr 
(1851);  Krabbe,  August  Neander,  ein  Beitrag  z.  destm 
Karakteristik  (Hamb.  1862);  Kling,  Dr.  August  Ne- 
ander, ein  Beitrag  z.  d.  LebensbUde,  in  "  Stud.  u.  Krit" 
of  1851 ;  Zum  Ged&chtniss  A  ugust  Neander's  (Berlin, 
1850);   Never  Nekrolog  d.  Deutschen  (1850,  p.  425); 
Hagenbach,  Neander's   Verdienste   urn   d.  Kirckengt- 
sckichte,  in  the  "Stud.  u.  Krit"  of  1851 ;  Baur,  </.  Fpo~ 
chen  d.  Kircklich.  Geschickte ;  Schaff,  Recollections  of 
Neander,  in  "Mercersburg  Review,"  Jan.  1851;  and  in 
Kirchenfreund  (1851),  283  sq.;  and  Hist.  A  post.  Ch.  p. 
95-107 ;  Uhlhorn,  d.  iitere  Kirchengesch.  in  ihren  neutren 
DarsteUungen,  etc.;   Saintes,  Rationalism,  p.  265  sq.; 
Bib.  Sacra,  April,  1851,  art  vii;  Jan.  1850,  p.  77  sq.; 
Schwarz,  Neueste  Deutsche  Theologie  (Leips.  1864),  ch. 
i;  Kahnis,  Hist.  German  Protestantism,  p.  272  sq.;  Hurst, 
Hist,  of  Rationalism,  p.  249  sq. ;  Farrar,  Crit.  Hist.  Fret 
Thought,  p.  251  sq.;  Brit.  Qu.  Rer.  Nov.  1860;  Oct. 
1868;  Brit,  and  For.  AV.  Rev.  July,  1868,  p.  601  sq.; 
New-Englandcr,  1865;  Ch.  Remembrancer,  1862,  p.  39; 
Meth.  Qu.  Rer.  April,  1848,  p.  248;  1847,  p.  808;  Jan. 
1851,  p.  143, 181 ;  July,  1852,  p.  485;  Jan.  1863,  p.  102; 
1857,  p.  203;  April,  1865,  p.  469;  North  Brit.  Rev.  Feb. 
1851.     (J.H.W.) 

Ne&p'olis  (NcniroXfc,  New  City,  a  frequent  name 
in  Greco-Roman  times,  like  Newtown  with  us;  see  be- 
low), the  place  in  Northern  Greece  where  Paul  and  his 
associates  first  landed  in  Europe  (Acts  xvi,  11) ;  where, 
no  doubt,  he  landed  also  on  his  second  visit  to  Macedonia 
(Acts  xx,  1),  and  whence  certainly  he  embarked  on  his 
last  journey  through  that  province  to  Troas  and  Jerusa- 
lem (Acts  xx,  6).  Philippi  being  an  inland  town,  Neap- 
olis  was  evidently  the  port;  and  hence  it  is  accounted 
for  that  Luke  leaves  the  verb  which  describes  the  voy- 
age from  Troas  to  Neapolis  (tv^viooftiicafup)  to  de- 
scribe the  continuance  of  the  journey  from  Neapolis  to 
Philippi.  The  distance  from  Philippi  was  ten  miles 
(Strab.  vii,  330 ;  Appian,  Bel  Civ.  iv,  106 ;  Ptolemy,  hi, 
1 3, 9 ;  Pliny,  i  v,  1 1 ).  It  was  probably  the  same  place  with 
Datum  (Aarov),  famous  for  its  gold  mines  (Herod,  ix, 
75 ;  comp.  Bockh's  Pub.  Ficon.  Athens,  p.  8,  228>  The 
town  of  Neapolis  was  within  the  bounds  of  the  province 
of  Thrace  (Pliny,  N.  //.  iv,  18);  but  the  emperor  Vet- 
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pasian  attached  it  to  Macedonia  (Suetonius,  Vesp.  8) ; 
and  hence,  while  Pliny  locates  it  in  Thrace,  Ptolemy 
(iii,  18)  and  Strata  (vii,  330)  assign  it  to  Macedonia. 
During  the  great  battle  of  Philippi  the  fleet  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius  lay  in  the  bay  of  Neapolis  (Appian,  BeL 
Civ.  ir,  106),  which  Appian  states  was  nine  miles  dis- 
tant from  their  camp  at  Philippi.  Neapolis,  therefore, 
like  the  present  Kavalla,  which  occupies  this  position, 
was  on  a  high  rocky  promontory  jutting  out  into  the 
/Egean.  The  harbor,  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  at  the 
entrance  and  half  a  mile  broad,  lies  on  the  west  side. 
The  indifferent  roadstead  on  the  «ast  should  not  be 
called  a  harbor.  Symbol ura,  1670  feet  high,  with  a  de- 
file which  leads  into  the  plain  of  Philippi,  comes  down 
near  to  the  coast  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  town.  In 
winter  the  sun  sinks  behind  Mount  Athos  in  the  south- 
west as  early  as  four  o'clock  P.M.  The  land  along  the 
eastern  shore  is  low,  and  otherwise  unmarked  by  any 
peculiarity.  The  island  of  Thasos  bears  a  little  to  the 
S.E.,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  distant.  Plane-trees  just 
beyond  the  walls,  not  less  than  four  or  five  hundred 
years  old,  cast  their  shadow  over  the  road  which  Paul 
followed  on  his  way  to  Philippi.  The  shore  of  the 
mainland  in  this  part  is  low,  but  the  mountains  rise  to 
a  considerable  height  behind.  To  the  west  of  the  chan- 
nel, which  separates  it  from  Thasos,  the  coast  recedes 
and  forms  a  bay,  within  which,  on  a  promontory  with 
a  port  at  each  side,  the  town  was  situated  (Conybeare 
and  Howson,  Life  and  Ep.  of  St.  Paul,  i,  308).  "  From 
the  time  that  Paul  visited  this  place  Christianity  has, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  existed  in  it.  In  the  6th 
and  7th  centuries  it  was  a  bishop's  see,  but  it  is  now 
represented  by  a  small  seaport  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
iii,  180).  It  has  a  population  of  five  or  six  thousand, 
nine  tenths  of  whom  are  Mussulmans,  and  the  rest 
Greeks.  For  fuller  or  supplementary  information,  see 
Smith,  Did.  of  Class.  Geo*/,  ii,  411;  comp.  Philippi. 
The  following  arguments  on  the  identity  of  the  place 
are  taken  from  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v. : 

Cousinery  {Voyage  dans  la  Jtaeidoine)  and  Tafel  (De  Via 
Militari  Homanorum  Epnatia,  etc.)  maintain,  against  the 
common  opinion,  that  Luke's  Neapolis  was  not  at  Kavnl- 
1a,  the  inhabited  town  of  that  name,  bat  at  a  deserted 
harbor  ten  or  twelve  miles  farther  west,  known  as  JEWfct, 
or  Old  Kavalla.  Most  of  those  who  contend  fur  the  other 
identification  assume  the  point  without  much  discussion, 
and  the  subject  demands  still  the  attention  of  the  Biblical 
geographer.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  mention  with 
some  fulness  the  reasons  which  support  the  claim  of  Ka- 
valla  to  be  regarded  as  the  ancient  Neapolis,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  which  are  nrged  in  favor  of  the  other  harbor. 

First,  the  Roman  and  Greek  ruins  at  Kavalla  prove 
that  a  port  existed  there  in  ancient  times.  Nenpolfo, 
wherever  it  was,  formed  the  point  of  contact  between 
Northern  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  at  a  period  of  great 
commercial  activity,  and  would  be  expected  to  have  left 
vestiges  of  its  former  importance.  The  antiquities  found 
still  ut  Kavalla  fulfil  entirely  that  presumption.  One  of 
these  is  a  massive  aqueduct,  which  brings  water  Into  the 
town  from  a  distance  often  or  twelve  miles  north  of  Ka- 
valla, along  the  slopes  of  Symbolum.  It  is  built  on  two 
tiers  of  arches,  a  hundred  feet  long  and  eighty  feet  high, 
and  is  carried  over  the  narrow  valley  between  the  prom- 
ontory and  the  mainland.  The  upper  part  of  the  work  is 
modern,  but  the  substructions  are  evidently  Roman,  as  Is 
seen  from  the  composite  character  of  the  material,  the  ce- 
ment, and  the  style  of  the  masonry.  Jnst  out  of  the  west- 
ern gate  are  two  marble  sarcophagi,  nsed  as  watering- 
troughs,  with  Latin  inscriptions,  of  the  age  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.  Colnmns  with  chaplets  of  elegant  Ionic  work- 
manship, blocks  of  marble,  fragments  of  hewn  stone,  evi- 
dently antique,  are  numerous  both  in  the  town  and  the 
suburbs.  On  some  of  these  are  inscriptions,  mostly  in 
Latin,  bnt  one  at  least  in  Greek.  In  digging  for  the  foun- 
dation of  new  houses  the  walls  of  ancient  ones  are  ofren 
brought  to  light,  and  sometimes  tablets  with  sculptured 
flgures^which  would  be  deemed  enrious  at  Athens  or  Cor- 
inth, For  roller  details,  see  Bibliothnea  Sacra,  Orr.  1S60. 
On  the  contrary,  no  ruins  have  been  found  at  Eskl  Kavalla. 
or  Paleopoli,  as  It  is  also  called,  which  can  be  pronounced 
unmistakably  ancient.  No  remains  of  walls,  no  inscrip- 
tions, and  no  indications  of  any  thoroughfare  leading 
thence  to  Philippi,  are  reported  to  exist  there.  Cousi- 
nery, it  is  true,  speaks  of  certain  ruins  at  the  place  which 
he  deems  worthy  of  notice ;  but,  according  to  the  test  - 
mony  of  others,  these  ruins  are  altogether  inconsiderable, 
and,  which  is  still  more  decisive,  are  modern  in  their  char- 
acter.   Cousinlry  himself,  in  fact,  corroborates  this,  when 


he  says  that  on  the  isthmus  which  binds  the  peninsula  to 
the  mainland,  "on  trouve  lea  mines  de  l'nncieune  Neapo- 
lis on  celles  d'nn  chateau  reconstruit  dans  1e  moyen  age." 
It  appears  that  a  mediaeval  or  Venetian  fortress  existed 
there ;  but,  as  far  as  ts  yet  ascertained,  nothing  else  has 
been  discovered  which  points  to  an  earlier  period.  Col- 
onel Leake  did  not  visit  either  this  Kavalla  or  the  other, 
and  his  assertion  that  there  are  "the  rains  of  a  Greek 
city"  there  (which  he  supposes,  however,  to  have  been 
Galepsus,  and  not  Neapon*)  appears  to  rest  ou  Cousi- 
neryrs  statement  But,  as  involving  this  claim  of  Eskl 
Kavalla  in  still  greater  doubt,  it  may  be  added  that  the 
situation  of  Galepsus  itself  is  qnite  uncertain.  Dr.  Ar- 
nold (note  on  Thucyd.  iv,  107)  places  it  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Strymon,  aud  hence  much  farther  west  than  Leake 
supposes.  According  to  Cousiuery,  Galepsus  Is  to  be 
sought  at  Kavalla. 

Secondly,  the  advantages  of  the  position  render  Kaval- 
la the  probable  site  of  Neapolis.  It  is  the  first  convenient 
harbor  sonth  of  the  Hellespont,  on  coming  from  the  east. 
Thasos  serves  as  a  natural  landmark.  Tafel  says.  Indeed, 
that  Kavalla  has  no  port,  or  one  next  to  none ;  bin  that 
is  incorrect.  The  fact  that  the  place  is  now  the  seat  of 
an  active  commerce  proves  the  coutrary.  It  lies  open 
somewhat  to  the  south  and  south-west,  out  is  otherwise 
well  sheltered.  There  is  no  danger  in  going  into  the  har- 
bor. Even  a  rock  which  lies  off  the  point  of  the  town 
has  twelve  fathoms  alongside  of  it.    The  bottom  affords 

f?ood  anchorage;  and  alihough  the  bay  may  not  be  so 
arge  as  that  of  Eskl  Kavalla,  it  is  ample  for  the  accom- 
modation of  any  number  of  vessels  which  the  course  of 
trade  or  travel  between  Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Greece 
would  be  likely  to  briug  together  there  at  any  one  time. 

Thirdly,  the  facility  of  intercourse  between  this  port 
and  Philippi  shows  that  Kavalla  and  Neapolis  must  be 
the  same.  The  distance  is  ten  miles,  and  hence  not  great- 
er than  Corinth  was  from  Cenchrese  and  Ostla  from  Rome. 
Both  places  are  in  sight  at  once  from  the  top  of  Symbolum. 
The  distance  betweeu  Philippi  and  Eskl  Kavalla  must  be 
nearly  twice  as  great.  Nature  itself  has  opened  a  passage 
from  the  one  place  to  the  other.  The  mountains  which 
guard  the  plain  of  Philippi  on  the  coast-side  fall  apart 
just  behind  Kavalla,  and  render  the  construction  of  a 
road  there  entirely  easy.  No  such  defile  exists  at  any 
other  point  In  this  line  of  formidable  hills.  It  is  im- 
possible to  view  the  configuration  of  the  country  from  the 
sea  and  not  feel  at  once  "that  the  only  natural  place  for 
crossing  into  the  interior  is  this  break-down  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Kavalla. 

Fourthly,  the  notices  of  the  ancient  writers  lead  us  to 
adopt  the  same  view.  Thus  Dio  Cassius  says  (Hist.  Rom. 
xlvli,  !l&)  that  Neapolis  was  opposite  Thasos  (hot*  urmrl- 
pat  *.  >trov),  aud  that  is  the  situation  of  Kavalla.  It  would 
be  nr.uh  less  correct,  if  correct  at  all,  to  say  that  the  other 
Kavmia  was  so  situated,  since  no  part  of  the  island  ex- 
tends so  fur  to  the  west.  Appiau  says  {Bell.  Civ.  iv,'  106) 
that  the  camp  of  the  Republicans  near  the  Gangas.  the 
river  (iroTapof)  at  Philippi,  was  nine  Roman  miles  from 
their  triremes  at  Neapolis  (it  was  considerably  farther  to 
the  other  place),  ana  that  Thasos  was  twelve  Roman 
miles  from  their  naval  station  (so  we  should  nnderstand 
the  text) ;  the  latter  distance  appropriate  again  to  Ka- 
valla, but  not  to  the  harbor  farther  west 

Finally,  the  ancient  Itineraries  support  entirely  the 
identification  in  question.  Both  the  Antonine  and  the 
Jerusalem  Itineraries  show  that  the  Egnatian  Way  pasted 
throngh  Philippi.  They  mention  Philippi  and  Neapolis 
Ji8  next  to  each  other  in  the  order  of  succession ;  and 
since  the  line  of  travel  which  these  Itineraries  sketch 
was  the  one  which  led  from  the  west  to  Byzantium,  or 
Constantinople,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  road, 
after  leaving  Philippi,  would  pursue  the  most  convenient 
and  direct  course  to  tho  east  which  the  nature  of  the 
country  allows.  If  the  road,  therefore,  was  constructed 
on  this  obvions  principle,  it  would  follow  the  track  of 
the  present  Turkish  road,  and  the  next  station,  conse- 
quently, would  be  Neapolis,  or  Kavalla,  on  the  coast,  at 
the  termination  of  the  only  natural  defile  across  the  in- 
tervening mountains.  The  distance,  as  has  been  said,  is 
about  ten  miles.  The  Jerusalem  Itinerary  gives  the  dis- 
tance between  Philippi  as  ten  Roman  miles,  and  the  An- 
tonine Itinerary  as  twelve  miles.  The  difference  in  the 
latter  case  is  nuimportant,  and  not  greater  than  in  some 
other  Instances  where  the  places  in  the  two  Itineraries 
are  unquestionably  the  same.  It  mnst  be  several  miles 
farther  than  this  from  Philippi  to  Old  Kavalla,  and  hence 
the  Neapolis  of  the  Itineraries  could  not  be  at  that  point. 
The  theory  of  Tafel  is  that  Akonti?ma,or  Herkontroma 
(the  same  place,  without  doubt),  which  the  Itineraries 
mention  next  to  Neapolfc,  was  at  the  present  Kavalla, 
and  Neapolis  at  Lenter,  or  Eski  Kavalla.  This  theory,  it 
is  trne,  arranges  the  places  in  the  order  of  the  Itineraries; 
bat,  as  Leake  objects,  there  would  be  a  needless  detour 
of  nearly  twenty  miles,  and  that  through  a  region  much 
more  difficult  than  the  direct  way.  The  more  accredited 
view  is  that  Akontisma  was  beyond  Kavalla,  farther  east. 

The  name  Neapolis  likewise  occurs  as  that  of  two 
cities  in  Palestine, 
a.  In  the  form  Nablus,  it  has  survived  as  the  name 
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given  daring  the  Roman  age  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Shechem.  The  change  appears  to  have  taken  place 
during  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  as  upon  the  coins  of  that 
reign  we  first  find  the  inscription,  "  Flavia  Neapolis" 
the  former  title  taken  from  Flavins  Vespasian  (Eckhel, 
Doctr.  Nurnmor.  iii,  433).  Josephus  generally  calls  the 
city  Sichem ;  but  he  has  Neapolis  in  War,  iv,  8, 1 ;  and 
the  words  of  Epiphanius  afford  sufficient  proof  of  the 
identity  of  Sichem  and  Neapolis,  'Ev  TLitciuoic,  tovt 
tOTiv,  iv  ry  wvi  NcairoAu  {Adv.  Haw.  iii,  1055;  sec 
Keland,  Palcest.  p.  1004).  For  a  description  and  history 
of  this  city,  see  Shkchkm. 

b.  Neapolis  was  also  the  name  of  an  ancient  episco- 
pal city  of  Arabia,  whose  bishops  were  present  at  the 
councils  of  Chalcedon  and  Constantinople.  Porter  dis- 
covered an  inscription  at  the  ruined  town  of  Suleim,  at 
the  western  base  of  Jebel  Hauran,  near  the  ancient 
Kenath,  which  shows  that  Suleim  is  the  episcopal  Ne- 
apolis (Porter's  Damascus,  ii,  85;  Reland,  Palast.  p. 
217;  S.  Paulo,  Geogr.  Sac.  p.  290). 

Neari'ah  (Heb.  Nedryah',  mirs,  servant  of Jeho- 
vah;  Sept.  Nwao7a,  v.  r.  'Saapia  and  Ncapia;  Vulg. 
Naariah),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  second  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Ishi,  captains 
of  the  500  Simeonites  who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
drove  the  Amalekites  from  Mount  Seir,  and  settled  there 
(I  Chron.  iv,  41-43).     B.C.  cir.  715. 

2.  The  fourth  named  of  the  six  sons  of  Shemaiah ; 
father  of  Elioenai,  Hezekiah,  and  Azrikam,  a  descend* 
ant  of  David  (1  Chron.  iii,  22,  23).  B.C.  cir.  350.  He 
is  apparently  identical  with  Nagge  (q.  v.)  in  the  gene- 
alogy (q.  v.)  of  Christ  (Luke  iii,  25). 

NeOjai  (Hcb.  Neybay',  iy»3f  fruitful;  text  *r0, 
Nobay' ;  Sept.  Nw/3ai  v.  r.  Bwraf ;  Vulg.  Kebat),  one 
of  the  chief  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  19).     B.C.  cir.  410. 

Nebai'oth  (Hcb.  Kebayotfi',  r.'hM,  Gen.  xxviii, 
9;  xxxvi,  3;  1  Chron.  i,  29;  elsewhere  defectively 
rv<33,  heights;  Sept  Na/3a7u&,  but  in  Gen.  xxv,  13 
v.  r/Na/3aiw£;  in  xxviii,  9  v.  r.  Na/3cw&;  in  Isa.  xi,  7 
v.  r.  'Savaraioi ;  Vulg.  Nabajoth ;  A.  V.  "Nebaioth"  in 
1  Chron.  i,  29 ;  Isa.  be,  7 ;  elsewhere  "  Nebajoth"),  the 
name  of  a  man  and  of  a  people  after  him. 

1.  The  first-born  son  of  Ishmacl  (Gen.  xxv,  13 ;  1 
Chron.  i,  29),  and  the  prince  or  sheik  (tObS,  rendered  by 

Jerome  poXapxog)  of  one  of  the  twelve  Ishmaelitish 
tribes,  which,  as  well  as  the  territory  they  occupied, 
continued  to  bear  his  name  in  after-times  (Gen.  xxxv, 
16 ;  comp.  ch.  xvii,  20).  B.C.  cir.  2000.  One  of  Esau's 
wives,  Mahalath,  otherwise  called  Bashemath,  is  ex- 
pressly designated  as  "  the  sister  of  Nebaioth"  (Gen. 
xxviii,  9 ;  xxxvi,  3) ;  and  by  a  singular  coincidence  the 
land  of  Esau,  or  Edom,  was  ultimately  possessed  by  the 
posterity  of  Nebaioth.    See  below.    See  Nebajoth. 

2.  A  tribe  of  Ishmaelites,  descendants  of  the  above, 
who,  in  common  with  the  other  Ishmaelites,  first  settled 
in  the  wilderness  '*  before"  (i.  e.  to  the  east  of)  the  other 
descendants  of  Abraham;  L  e.  in  the  great  desert  lying 
to  the  east  and  south-east  of  Palestine  (Gen.  xxv,  18 ; 
xxi,  21 ;  xvi,  12;  and  see  Arabia).  In  Gen.  xxv,  16 
the  English  Version  speaks  of  the  Ishmaelitish  "  towns 
and  castles,*'  but  the  former  word  in  the  original  sig- 
nifies "a  movable  village  of  tents"  (the  horde  of  the 
Tartars),  and  the  latter  seems  to  denote  folds  for  cattle 
and  sheep.  Both  expressions  thus  point  to  a  nomadic 
life,  which  the  tribe  of  Nebaioth  seem  to  have  followed 
for  ages  afterwards,  inasmuch  as  in  the  days  of  Isaiah 
the  "rams  of  Nebaioth"  are  mentioned  (Isa.  lx,  7)  as 
gifts  which  the  Bedouin,  or  "  Men  of  the  Desert,"  would 
consecrate  to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  The  territory  at 
first  occupied  by  Nebaioth  appears  to  have  been  on  the 
south-east  of  Palestine,  in  and  around  the  mountains  of 
Edom.  There  Esau  met  and  became  allied  with  them. 
As  their  numbers  and  their  flocks  increased,  they  were 


forced  to  wander  more  into  the  south  and  east  so  as  to 
secure  pasture ;  and  they  were  brought  into  connection 
;  with  their  brethren  the  children  of  Kedar,  with  whom 
|  Isaiah  associates  them  (lx,  7).  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  this  celebrated  Arab  tribe  is  so  seldom  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  Three  times  the  name  occurs  in 
Genesis,  once  in  the  genealogies  of  Chronicles  (i,  29), 
and  once  in  Isaiah ;  after  his  age  we  hear  no  more  of 
them  in  Scripture.   See  Bene-Kkdem. 

After  the  close  of  the  O.-T.  canon,  both  Jewish  and 
heathen  writers  frequently  mention  an  Arabian  tribe 
called  Nabatai,  or,  Xabathaans  (N«/3ara7ot),  as  the 
most  influential  and  numerous  of  all  the  tribes  of  that 
country.  Josephus  says  regarding  the  descendants  of 
Ishmael, "  These  inhabited  all  the  country  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Red  Sea,  and  called  it  Kabatene"  (Na/3a- 
njvr}\  Ant.  i,  13,  4).  He  regards  the  Nabatan  as  de- 
scendants of  Nebaioth.  Jerome  affirms  that  Nebaioth 
gave  his  name  to  all  the  region  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Red  Sea  (Comm.  in  Gen.  xxv,  13).  Arabic  writers 
mention  the  tribe  of  Nabat  in  Babylonian  Irak ;  but  the 
name  is  written  Nabath  (D'Herbelot,  Bib.  Orient.  a,  v. 
Nabat;  Pocock's  Spec  Hist,  Arab.  p.  46,  268).  The 
question  of  their  identity  is  thus  discussed  by  E.  S. 
Poole  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  s.  v. : 

From  the  works  of  Arab  nitthors  M.  Qua  t  re  mire  (Me- 
moire  sur  lee  Nabateenn,  Pari?,  1886,  reprinted  from  the 
Souveau  Journ.  AeiaL  Jan.-March.  1835)  proved  the  ex* 
istence  of  a  nation  called  Nabat  or  S'ablt,  pi.  Anbdt  (Sihah 
nnd  Kdmtts),  reputed  to  be  of  ancient  origin,  of  whom 
scattered  remnants  existed  in  Arab  time*,  after  the  era 
of  the  Flight.  The  Nabat,  in  the  days  of  their  early  pros- 
perity, inhabited  the  country  chiefly  between  the  Euphra- 
tes nnd  the  Tigris,  Bein  en-Xahrelu  and  El-Irak  (the  Mes- 
opotamia and  Chaldsea  of  the  classics).  That  this  was 
their  chief  seat  and  that  they  were  Aramaeans,  or,  more 
accurately,  Syro-Chaldaeans,  seems,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  Inquiry  (for  it  will  presently  be  seen  that,  by  the 
publication  o'f  Oriental  texts,  our  knowledge  may  be  very 
greatly  enlarged),  to  be  a  safe  conclusion.  The  Arato 
loosely  apply  the  name  Nabat  to  the  Syrians,  or  especially 
tho  eastern  Syrians,  to  the  Syro-Chaldseans,  etc  Tons 
El-Mesodl  (ap.  Quatremere,  I  e.)  says,  '*  The  Syrians  are 
the  same  as  the  Nabathssans  (Nabat).  .  .  .  The  Nimroda 
were  the  kings  of  the  Syrians  whom  the  Arabs  call  Naba- 
thieans. .  .  .  The  Chaldseans  are  the  same  as  the  Syrians, 
otherwise  called  Nabat  (Kitab  eUTenblh),  The  Nabathie- 
ans  .  .  .  founded  the  city  of  Babylon.  .  .  .  The  Inhabit- 
ants of  Nineveh  were  part  of  those  whom  we  call  Nabit 
or  Syrians,  who  form  one  nation  and  speak  one  la  mm  Age; 
that  of  the  Nabit  differs  only  in  a  small  number  of  letters : 
but  the  foundation  of  the  language  Is  identicar  (Kitab 
Murfj  ed-Dhahab).  These  ana  many  other  fragmentary 
passages  sufficiently  prove  the  existence  of  a  great  Ara- 
maean people  called  Nabat,  celebrated  amonj,'  the  Arabs 
for  their  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  of  magic,  astron- 
omy, medicine,  and  science  (so  called)  generally.  Bat  we 
have  stronger  evidence  to  this  effect.  Quatremere  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  learned  world  the  most  impor- 
tant relic  of  that  people's  literature,  a  treatise  on  Nabat 
agriculture.  A  study  of  an  imperfect  copy  of  that  work, 
which  uofortuuately  was  all  he  could  gain  access  to,  in- 
duced him  to  date  it  about  the  time  of  Nebuchadnemr, 
B.C.  cir.  600.    M.  Chwolson,  professor  of  Oriental  Ian- 

gnages  at  St.  Petersburg,  who  had  shown  himself  fitted 
>r  the  inquiry  by  his  treatise  on  the  Sablans  and  their 
religion  (Die  Sabter  und  tier  Sabismns),  has  since  made 
that  book  a  subject  of  special  study;  and  in  his  Remain* 
of  ancient  Babylonian  Literature  in  Arabic  Translation* 
(Ueber  die  Ueberreste  der  AU-Babyloni*chen  Literatw  in 
Arabischen  Uebertetzimgeti,  8L  Petersburg,  1659),  he  has 
published  the  results  of  his  inquiry.  Tho*e  results,  while 
they  establish  all  that  M.  Quatremere  had  advaueed  re- 
specting the  existence  of  the  Nabat,  go  far  beyond  him 
both  iu  the  antiquity  and  the  importance  which  II.  Chowl- 
son  claims  for  that  people.  Ewald.  however,  In  1857.  stated 
some  grave  causes  for  doubting  this  antiquity,  and  again 
iu  1859  (both  pai>ere  appeared  in  the  Gfitttnpesche  Qtutatt 
Anxeigen)  repeated  moderately  bnt  decidedly  his  misgiv- 
ings. M.  Kenan  followed  on  the  same  side  (Journ.  at 
VlnstUuL,  April-May,  1860) ;  and  more  recently  M.  de  Gnt- 
schraid  (Zeftschrift  d.  deutseh.  morgenltlnd.  GtsAUekafl, 
xv,  1-100)  has  attacked  the  whole  theory  In  a  length?  es- 
say. We  recapitulate,  as  shortly  as  possible,  the  bearings 
of  this  remarkable  inquiry,  aa  far  as  they  relate  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  article. 

The  remains  of  the  literature  of  the  Nabat  consist  or 
four  works,  one  of  them  a  fragment:  the  "Book  of  >a* 
bat  Agriculture*'  (already  mentioned),  the  "Book  of  Pol- 
sons,"  the  "Book  of  Teukelusha  the  Babylonian,'*  and 
the  "  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  the  Sun  and  Moon"  (Chwol- 
son, Ueberreste,  p.  10, 11).    They  purport  to  have  been 
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translated,  in  the  rear  904,  by  Abu-Bekr  Ahmnd  Ibn-Ali, 
the  Cbaldiean  of  Kissin,  or  Keisi,  better  known  as  Ibn- 
Wahahuyeh.  The  "  Book  of  Nabat  Agriculture"  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  Arab  translator,  commenced  by  Daghrith, 
continued  by  Yaubnshadh,  and  completed  by  Kuthami. 
Chwolson,  disregarding  the  dates  assigned  to  these  au- 
thors by  the  translator,  thinks  that  the  earliest  lived  some 
2500  yearn  B.C.,  the  second  some  800  or  400  years  later, 
and  Knthaml,  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  chief  authorship 
(Ibn-Wahshiyeh  says  he  was  little  more  than  editor),  at 
the  earliest  nnder  the  sixth  king  of  a  Canaaniiieh  dynasty 
meutioned  in  the  book,  which  dyuasty  Chwolaon— with 
Bnnsen — makes  the  same  as  the  fifth  (or  Arabian)  dynas- 
ty of  Berosns  (Chwolson,  Ueberre*te,  p.  5S,  etc  :  Bnnseu, 
Egypt,  ill,  432,  etc ;  Cory,  Ancient  bragment*,  2d  ed.  p. 
60),  or  of  the  13th  century  B.C.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
he  rejects  most  of  M.  ©uatremere's  reason?  for  placing 
the  work  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  that  great  king  is  not  mentioned,  and  the  author 
or  authors  were,  it  is  argued  by  Chwolaon,  iguoraut  not 
only  of  the  existence  of  Christianity,  but  of  the  kingdom 
and  faith  of  Israel.  While  these  and  other  reasons,  if 
granted,  strengthen  M.  Chwolson's  case  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  work,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  urged  that  even  neg- 
lecting the  difficulties  attending  an  Arab's  translating  so 
ancient  a  writing  (and  we  reject  altogether  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  modernized,  as  being  without  a  parallel, 
at  least  in  Arabic  literature),  and  conceding  that  he  was 
of  Cbaldiean  or  Nabat  race— we  encounter  formidable  in- 
trinsic difficulties.  The  book  contains  mention  of  per- 
sonages beariug  names  closely  resembling  those  of  Adam, 
Seth,  Enoch,  Noah,  Shem,  Nimrod,  ana  Abraham;  and 
M.  Chwolson  himself  is  forced  to  confess  that  the  partic- 
ulars related  of  them  are  in  some  respects  similar  to  those 
recorded  of  the  Biblical  patriarchs.  If  this  difficulty 
proves  insurmountable,  it  shows  that  the  author  borrowed 
from  the  Bible,  or  from  late  Jews,  and  destroys  the  claim 
of  an  extreme  antiquity.  Other  apparent  evidences  of 
the  same  kind  are  not  wanting.  Such  is  the  mention 
of  Ermisa  (Hermes),  Agathadtmun  ( Again odsemou),  Tam- 
muz  (Adonis),  and  YAuan  (Ionian*).  It  is  eveu  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  work  should  not  be  dated  several  centu- 
ries after  the  commencement  of  onr  era.  Auachronisms, 
It  is  asserted,  abound— geographical,  linguistic  (the  nse 
of  late  words  and  phrase*),  historical,  ana  religious  (such 
as  the  traces  of  Hellenism,  as  shown  in  the  ineutlou  of 
Hermes,  etc,  and  influences  to  be  ascribed  to  Neoplato- 
nlsiii).  The  whole  style  is  said  to  be  modem,  wanting 
the  rugged  vigor  of  antiquity  (this,  however,  is  a  delicate 
issue,  to  be  tried  only  by  the  ripest  scholarship).  And 
while  Chwolson  dates  the  oldest  part  of  the  "  Book  of 
Agriculture*1  B.C.  2600,  and  the  "Book  orTenkelusha"  in 
the  1st  ceutnry  A.D.  at  the  latest  (p.  136),  Renan  asserts 
that  the  two  are  so  similar  as  to  preclude  the  uotion  of 
their  being  separated  by  any  great  interval  of  time  {Jour- 
nal de  VIn*titut). 

Although  Quatremere  recovered  the  broad  outlines  of 
the  religion  and  language  of  the  Nabat.  a  more  extended 
knowledge  of  these  points  bangs  mainly  on  the  genuine- 
ness or  spuriousness  of  the  work  of  Knthaml.  If  M. 
Chwolson's  theory  be  correct,  that  people  present  to  us 
one  of  the  moat  ancient  forms  of  Idolatry;  and  by  their 
writings  we  can  trace  the  origin  and  rise  of  successive 
phases  of  pantheism,  and  the  roots  of  the  complicated 
forms  of  Idolatry,  heresy,  and  nhilosophical  infidelity, 
which  abound  iu  the  old  seats  or  the  Aramaean  race.  At 
present  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  Sablans  (Sabi- 
um,  i.  e.  "  apostates"),  at  least  in  late  times,  as  Sabrelsm 
succeeded  the  older  religious ;  and  their  doctrines  seem 
to  have  approached  (how  nearly  a  further  knowledge  of 
these  obscure  subjects  will  show)  those  of  the  Meudaeans, 
Mendaites,  or  Gnostics.  Their  language  presents  similar 
difficulties;  according  to  M.  Chowlson  it  is  the  ancient 
language  of  Babylonia.  A  cautious  criticism  would  (till 
we  know  more)  assign  It  a  place  as  a  comparatively  mod- 
ern dialect  of  Syro-Chaldee  (comp.  Quatremere,  Mint.  p. 
100-103). 

Thus,  if  M.  Chwolson's  results  are  accepted,  the  "Book 
of  Nabat  Agriculture"  exhibits  to  us  an  ancient  civil- 
ization, before  that  of  the  Greeks,  aud  at  least  as  old  as 
that  of  the  Egyptians,  of  a  great  aud  powerful  nation 
of  remote  antiquity;  making  us  acquainted  with  sages 
hitherto  unknown,  and  with  the  religions  and  sciences 
they  either  founded  or  advanced :  and  throwing  a  flood 
of  light  on  what  has  till  now  been  one  of  the  darkest 
pages  of  the  world's  history.  But  until  the  original  text 
of  Kuthamf's  treatise  is  published  we  must  withhold  our 
acceptance  of  facts  »o  startling,  and  regard  the  antiquity 
ascribed  to  it  even  by  Quatremere  as  extremely  doubtful. 
It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  know  that  the  most  im- 
portant facts  advanced  by  the  latter— the  most  important 
when  regarded  by  sober  criticism— are  supported  by  the 
results  of  the  later  inquiries  of  M.  Chwolson  and  others. 
It  remains  for  us  to  state  the  grounds  for  connecting  the 
Nabat  with  the  Nabathieans. 

As  the  Arabs  speak  of  the  Nabat  as  Syriaus,  so  con- 
versely the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  the  Nabatbatans 

(Sept.  o'i  HapaTTauot  and  HaflaTaloi ;  Alex.  Na/3urco< ;  Vnlg. 
Nabuth&i;  classical  writers,  'Atraraiot  or  Hanaraiot,  Ptol. 
vi,  T,  I  21 ;  Nu/Sdrai,  Suid.  s.  v. ;  1st.  Nabathati)  as  Arabs. 


While  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  were  comparative 
strangers  to  the  classical  writers,  and  very  little  was 
known  of  the  further-removed  peoples  of  Chaldssa  and 
Mesopotamia,  the  Nabathreans  bordered  the' well-known 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  provinces.  The  nation  was  famous 
for  its  wealth  aud  commerce.  Even  when,  by  the  decline 
of  its  trade  (diverted  through  Egypt),  its  prosperity  waned. 
Petra  is  still  meutioned  as  a  centre  of  the  trade  both  of 
the  Sabteans  of  Southern  Arabia  [see  Sueba]  aud  the 
Gerrbeeans  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  this  extension 
across  the  desert  that  most  clearly  connects  the  Nabathse- 
an  colony  with  the  birthplace  of  the  nation  in  Chaldiea. 
The  famous  trade  of  Petra  across  the  well-trodden  des- 
ert-road to  the  Persian  Gulf  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  presence  of  this  colony ;  just  as  traces  of  Abrahamic 
peoples  [see  Dkdan,  etc.]  are  found,  demonstrably,  on  the 
shores  of  that  sea  on  the  east,  and  ou  the  borders  of  Pal- 
estine on  the  west,  while  alone  the  northern  limits  of  the 
Arabian  peuinsnla  remains  ot  the  caravan  stations  still 
exist.  Nothing  is  more  certaiu  than  the  existence  of  this 
great  stream  o~f  commerce,  from  remote  times,  until  the 
opening  of  the  Egyptian  route  gradually  destroyed  it. 
Josephus  (Ant.  1,  12,  4)  speaks  of  Nabnts&a  (Safiaratd, 
Strabo ;  Na/Sam^,  Josephus)  as  embracing  the  country 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea— I.  e.  Petraca  and  all 
the  desert  east  of  it.  The  Nabat  of  Lhe  Arabs,  however, 
are  described  as  famed  for  agriculture  and  science;  in 
these  respects  offering  a  contrast  to  the  Nabal means  of 
Petra,  who  were  found  by  the  expedition  scut  by  Auligo- 
nns  (B.C.  812)  to  be  dwellers  in  tents,  pastoral,  aud  con- 
ducting the  trade  of  the  desert;  bnt  in  the  Red  Sea  again 
they  were  piratical,  and  by  seafaring  qualities  showed  a 
non-Sbemitlc  character. 

We  agree  with  M.  Quatremere  (Mem.  p.  81),  while  reject- 
ing some  of  his  reasons,  that  the  civilization  of  the  Nana* 
thieans  of  Petra,  far  advanced  on  that  of  the  surroundiug 
Arabs,  is  not  easily  explained  except  by  supposing  tbein 
to  be  a  different  people  from  those  Arabs.  A  remarkable 
confirmation  of  this  supposition  is  found  in  the  character 
of  the  buildings  of  Petra,  which  are  unlike  anything  con- 
structed by  a  purely  Shem i tic  race.  Architecture  is  a 
characteristic  of  Aryan  or  mixed  races.  In  Southern  Ara- 
bia, Nigrttians  and  Shetnites  (Joktnnites)  together  built 
huge  edifices:  so  iu  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  and  so  too  in 
Egypt,  mixed  races  left  this  unmistakable  mark.  See 
A  a  a  ai  a.  Petra,  while  it  is  wauling  in  the  colossal  feat- 
ures of  those  more  ancient  remains,  is  vet  unmistakably 
foreign  to  an  unmixed  Shemltlc  race.  Further,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  literature  of  the  Nabat.  which  are  scientific 
aud  industrial,  are  not  such  as  are  found  in  the  writings 
of  pure  Shemltes  or  Aryans,  as  Rcnan  (HUL  de*  tongue* 
Simitique*.  p.  227)  has  well  observed ;  and  he  points,  as 
we  have  above,  to  a  foreign  ("Couschlte,"  or  partly  Ni- 
grittan)  settlement  in  Babylonia.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
*Abd-el-Lntif  (at  the  end  of  the  fourth  section  of  his  first 
book,  or  treatise— see  De  Lncy's  ed.)  likens  the  Copts  in 
Egypt  (a  mixed  race)  to  the  Nabat  in  El-'Iruk. 

From  moat  of  these  and  other  considerations  we  think 
there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Nabathseans  of  Ara- 
bia Petnea  were  the  same  people  as  the  Nabat  of  Chal- 
diea; though  at  what  ancient  epoch  the  western  settle- 
ment was  formed  remains  unknown.  That  it  was  not  of 
any  importance  until  after  the  captivity  appears  from  the 
notices  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edom  in  the  canonical  books, 
and  their  absolute  silence  respecting  the  Nabathaeans, 
except  (if  Nebaioth  be  identified  with  them)  the  passage 
in  Isaiah  (lx,  T). 

Lastly,  did  the  Nabathaeans,  or  Nabat,  derive  their 
name,  and  were  they  in  part  descended,  from  Nebaioth, 
son  of  Ishmael?  Joseph  us  says  that  Nabatssa  was  in- 
habited by  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael ;  and  Jerome, "Ne- 
baioth omnls  regio  ab  Euphrate  usque  ad  Mare  Rnbrom 
Nabathena  usque  hodie  aicitur,  que  pars  Arabia?  est" 
(Comment,  in  Gen.  xxv.  13).  Quatremere  rejects  the  iden- 
tification for  au  etymological  reason— the  change  of  th  to 
f ;  but  this  change  is  not  unusual ;  in  words  Arabicized 
from  the  Greek  the  like  change  of  r  generally  occurs. 
Renan,  on  the  other  hand,  accepts  it,  regarding  Nebai- 
oth, after  his  manner,  merely  as  an  ancient  name  uncon- 
nected with  Biblical  history.  The  Arabs  call  Nebaioth 
Xdbit,  and  do  not  connect  him  with  the  Nabat,  to  whom 
they  give  a  different  descent;  but  all  their  Abrahamic 
genealogies  come  from  late  Jews,  and  are  utterly  un- 
trustworthy. When  we  remember  the  darkness  that  en- 
shrouds the  early  history  of  the  "  sous  of  the  concubines" 
after  they  were  sent  into  the  east  country,  we  hesitate  to 
deny  a  relationship  between  peoples  whose  names  are 
strikingly  similar,  dwelling  in  the  same  tract.  It  is  pos* 
slble  that  Nebaioth  went  to  the  far  east,  to  the  country  of 
his  grandfather  Abraham,  intermarried  with  the  Chalds* 
ans,  and  gave  birth  to  a  mixed  race,  the  Nabat.  Instance! 
of  ancient  tribes  adopting  the  name  of  more  modem  ones- 
with  which  they  have  become  fused,  are  frequent  in  the 
history  of  the  Arabs  [see  Midian]  ;  but  we  think  It  is  also 
Admissible  to  hold  that  Nebaioth  was  so  named  by  the 
sacred  historian  because  he  iutermarrled  with  the  Nabat. 
It  is,  however,  safest  to  leave  unsettled  the  identification 
of  Nebaioth  and  Nabat  until  another  link  be  added  to  the 
chain  that  at  present  seems  to  connect  them. 

We  have  not  entered  into  the  subject  of  the  language 
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of  the  Nabathssans.  The  little  that  Is  known  of  it  tends 
to  strengthen  the  theory  of  the  Chaldamn  origin  of  that 
people.  The  due  de  Luynes,  in  a  paper  on  the  coing  of 
the  lutter  in  the  Revue  A  umismatique  (new  series,  vol.  iii, 
1858),  adduces  facts  to  show  that  they  culled  themselves 

Nabat,  11323.    It  is  remarkable  that  while  remnants  of 

the  Nabat  are  nieutioned  by  trustworthy  Arab  writers  as 
existing  in  their  own  day,  no  Arab  record  connecting 
that  people  with  Petra  has  been  found.  Cuu«sin  believes 
this  to  have  arisen  from  the  Chaldean  speech  of  the  Na- 
batbseans,  and  their  corruption  of  Arabic  [Kssaisur  VHist. 
des  Arabes  avant  Vlalamisme,  i,  86). 

It  is  thus  doubtless  true  that  a  tribe  called  Nabat  ex- 
isted at  a  comparatively-  early  period  in  Mesopotamia; 
but  may  they  not  have  been  a  branch  of  the  family  of 
Nebaioth?  May  they  not  have  migrated  thither,  as 
sections  of  the  great  tribes  of  Arabia  are  wont  to  do 
now — for  instance,  the  Shummar,  whose  home  is  Jebel 
Shummar*,  in  Central  Arabia,  where  they  have  villages 
and  settlements;  but  large  sections  of  the  tribe  have 
long  been  naturalized  among  the  rich  pastures  of  Mes- 
opotamia. In  fact,  there  are  few  of  the  great  Arabian 
tribes  which  do  not  pay  periodical  visits  to  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  which  have  not  branches 
established  there.  So  it  probably  was  with  the  tribe  of 
Nebaioth.  They  visited  Mesopotamia,  attracted  by  the 
water  and  pasture;  then  some  of  them  settled  there; 
then  from  close  intercourse  with  the  learned  Chaldaeans, 
they  may  have  acquired  a  taste  for  their  literature,  and 
may  have  in  part  adopted  their  language  and  their 
habits  of  life ;  and  at  length,  when  driven  out  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  by  the  rising  power  of  the  Assyrians,  Medes, 
and  Persians,  they  carried  these  back  among  their  breth- 
ren in  Arabia.  Such,  at  least,  is  a  probable  solution  of 
a  difficult  question.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
descendants  of  Nebaioth  settled  originally  in  and  around 
Edom;  that  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  they  were  an  influen- 
tial tribe  living  in  Western  Arabia  beside  the  children 
of  Kedar;  that  the  Nabathaans  occupied  the  same  re- 
gion in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace,  v,  24  sq., 
B.C.  cir.  161 ;  corop.  1  Mace,  ix,  33-37;  Josephus, 
A  nt.  xii,  8,  3) ;  and  that  Josephus  considered  these  Na- 
battueans  to  be  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.  From 
these  facts  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  Naba- 
thctans  of  the  classic  authors,  the  tribe  Nebaioth  of  the 
sacred  authors,  and  the  Beni-Nabut  of  the  Arabs,  were 
identical  (Forster,  Geog.  of  Arabia,  i,  209  sq. ;  Kalisch, 
On  Gen.  p.  481 ;  Jerome,  Comment,  in  haiam,  lx,  7). 

It  would  appear  that  the  descendants  of  Esau,  having 
at  first  sought  an  alliance  with  the  Ishmaelites  among 
the  mountains  of  Edom,  afterwards  succeeded  in  forcing 
them  to  leave  their  strongholds  and  migrate  to  the  des- 
erts of  Arabia.  After  a  long  interval  the  Ishmaelites 
returned,  and,  having  expelled  the  Edomitea  (or  Idu- 
nutans),  took  possession  of  their  ancient  country.  The 
date  of  this  conquest  is  unknown ;  but  it  was  probably 
about  the  time  of  the  second  captivity,  for  then  the 
Persians  were  all-powerful  in  Central  Asia,  and  would 
naturally  drive  back  the  Arab  tribes  that  had  settled 
there  (comp.  Diod.  Sic  ii,  48) ;  and  then  also  we  know 
that  the  Idunueans,  as  if  driven  from  their  own  moun- 
tains, settled  in  Southern  Palestine.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  we  learn  that  about  B.C.  312  Antigonus,  one  of 
the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  sent  an  army 
against  the  Nabathaeans  of  Petra ;  the  city  was  taken 
and  plundered  in  the  absence  of  the  men,  who  were  at 
the  time  attending  a  great  fair  in  another  locality ;  on 
the  retreat  of  the  army,  however,  with  their  booty,  they 
were  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Nabathaeans.  ! 
Another  expedition  was  sent,  but  was  unsuccessful ' 
(Diod.  Sic  xix,  104-110).  At  this  period  the  Naba-  ' 
thaeans,  like  their  forefathers,  were  rich  in  flocks  and 
herds ;  they  were  also,  like  the  Ishmaelites  in  the  time 
of  Jacob,  the  carriers  of  spices  and  merchandise  between 
Arabia  and  Egypt ;  and  for  the  protection  of  their  wealth 
and  the  furtherance  of  their  commerce  they  had  erect- 
ed strong  cities  in  the  interior  of  their  country,  Edom, 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  iElanitic  Gulf.  Idumaea  Prop- 
er, or  Edom,  now  became  the  centre  of  their  influence 


and  power.  They  gradually  advanced  in  civilization  and 
commercial  enterprise,  until  nearly  the  whole  traffic  of 
Western  Asia  was  in  their  hands  (Diod.  Sic.  ii,  48-50 ;  iii, 
42-43).  From  their  capital,  Petra,  caravan  roads  radi- 
ated in  all  directions — eastward  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Mesopotamia ;  northward  to  Penea,  Damascus,  and  Pal- 
myra; westward  to  Palestine  and  Phoenicia;  and  south- 
ward to  the  seaports  on  the  J&lanitic  Gulf  and  Red  Sea, 
and  to  Egypt  (see  Tabula  Peutingeriana ;  Tab.  Theodo- 
siana;  Strabo,  xvi,  778-780;  Forster,  Geog.  of  Arabia, 
i,  222).  When  a  new  route  for  commerce  between  the 
East  and  the  West  was  opened  through  Egypt,  the  Na- 
bathaeans became  its  determined  opponents.  They  built 
war-galleys  and  plundered  the  merchant  fleets  in  the 
Red  Sea ;  and  they  also  attacked  and  pillaged  such  car- 
avans as  ventured  to  convey  the  spices  of  Arabia  and 
the  merchandise  of  Persia  and  Syria  by  any  other  May 
than  their  own  (Diod.  Sic  iii,  43;  Strabo,  xvi,  777 ; 
Arrian,  Peripliu). 

During  the  height  of  their  power  the  country  of  the 
Nabathieans  embraced  the  whole  of  Edom,  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  JHanitic  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea  to  the  par- 
allel of  the  city  of  Medineh,  the  desert  plain  of  Arabia 
to  the  mountains  of  Nejd ;  while  on  the  north-west  and 
north  it  was  bounded  by  Palestine  and  Bashan  (Strabo, 
xvi,  767,  777,  779;  1  Mace,  v,  25-28;  ix,  85;  Diod. 
Sic  ii,  48;  Epiphan.  Adc.  II ceres,  p.  142).  It  is  true 
Josephus  and  Jerome  state  that  the  Nabathaeans  occu- 
pied the  whole  country  between  Egypt  and  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  but  by  Nabathieans  they  seem  to  have  meant 
all  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  (comp.  Roland,  Palast.  p. 
90 ;  Kalisch,  On  Gen.  p.  482).  It  is  not  known  at  what 
time  the  Nabathaeans  gave  up  the  patriarchal  form  of 
government  and  elected  a  king.  The  first  mention  of  a 
king  is  about  B.C.  166,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes  (2  Mace  v,  8).  All  their  kings  appear  to  have  been 
called  either  A  retas  or  Obockut,  and  the  kingdom  was 
known  among  classic  writers  as  the  •'  Kingdom  of 
Arabia,"  sometimes  taking  the  addition  Petraa,  appar- 
ently from  the  capital  city  Petra.  Alexander  Janmeus 
was  defeated  by  Obodas,  king  of  Arabia  (Josephus,  A  nt. 
xiii,  18,  5) ;  and  a  few  years  later  Antiochus  Dionysius 
of  Syria  was  killed  in  battle  against  the  Arabians,  and 
A  retas  their  king  seized  Damascus  (xiii,  16, 1, 2 ;  War, 
iv,  7,  8).  The  kings  of  Arabia  are  often  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  the 
province  of  Syria  by  the  Romans  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xir,  5, 
1 ;  xv,  6,  2 ;  xvi,  7,  8).  A  few  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian sera  a  Roman  expedition  under  the  command  of 
J&lius  Gallus  was  sent  into  Arabia.  After  various  ob- 
stacles he  at  last  reached  Acviei]  Kvftn.,  or  Albus  Pagus, 
the  emporium  of  the  Nabathaeans,  and  the  port  of  Pe- 
tra, which  was  probably  at  or  near  Elath  (Strabo,  xvi, 
4, 22, 24 ;  Dion  Cassius,  liii,  27 ;  Arrian,  Periplus  Maris 
Eryth.).  The  Nabathsean  king,  Obodas,  received  him 
with  professions  of  friendship,  and  appointed  his  minis- 
ter Syllaeus  to  guide  the  army.  By  his  treachery  it 
was  conducted  through  arid  deserts  until  it  was  almost 
destroyed  by  thirst  and  disease  (Strabo,  xvi,  780).  The 
Stoic  philosopher  Athenodoras  spent  some  time  in  Pe- 
tra, and  related  to  Strabo  with  admiration  how  the  in- 
habitants lived  in  entire  harmony  and  union  under  ex- 
cellent laws.  Pliny  also  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  Na- 
bathaeans {Hist.  Nat.  v,  1 1 ;  vi,  28 ;  xii,  27) ;  and  classes 
along  with  them  the  Cedrei,  exactly  as  Kedar  and  Ne- 
baioth are  placed  together  in  Isa.  lx,  7.  Herod  Antipas 
married  a  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  the  Nabatlueans 
(Matt  xiv,  3, 4) ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  same 
Aretas  who  captured  Damascus,  and  governed  it  by  an 
ethnarch  at  the  time  of  Paul's  conversion  (Acts  ix,  25; 
2  Cor.  xi,  32).  The  kingdom  of  the  Nabathaeans  was 
overthrown  in  A.D.  105  by  Cornelias  Palma,  governor 
of  Syria,  and  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  (Dion 
Cass,  lxviii,  14;  Eutrop.  viii,  2,  9). 

The  Nabathseans  had,  as  we  have  seen,  early  applied 
themselves  to  commerce,  especially  as  carriers  of  tbe 
products  of  Arabia,  India,  and  the  far-distant  East, 
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which,  as  we  learn  from  Strata,  were  transported  on 
camels  from  the  above-mentioned  Leuke  Kome  to  Pe- 
tra, and  thence  to  Khinocoloura  (El  'Arish)  and  else- 
where. But  under  the  Roman  dominion  the  trade  of 
these  regions  appears  to  have  been  widely  extended. 
The  passage  of  merchants  and  caravans  was  now  made 
more  practicable  by  military  ways.  From  Elath,  or 
Ailah,  one  great  road  had  its  direction  northwards  to 
the  rich  and  central  Petra;  thence  it  divided  and  led 
on  one  side  to  Jerusalem,  Gaza,  and  other  ports  on  the 
Mediterranean;  and  on  the  other  side  to  Damascus. 
Another  road  appears  to  have  led  directly  from  Ailah 
along  the  Ghor  to  Jerusalem.  Traces  of  these  routes 
arc  still  visible  in  many  parts.  These  facts  are  derived 
from  the  specifications  of  the  celebrated  Tabula  Theo- 
dosiana,  or  Peutingeriana,  compiled  in  the  4th  century. 
According  to  this,  a  line  of  small  fortresses  was  drawn 
along  the  eastern  frontier  of  Arabia  Petnea  towards  the 
desert,  some  of  which  became  the  sites  of  towns  and 
cities,  whose  names  are  still  extant.  But  as  the  power 
of  Kome  fell  into  decay,  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  again 
acquired  the  ascendency.  They  plundered  the  cities, 
but  did  not  destroy  them ;  and  hence  those  regions  are 
still  full  of  uninhabited  yet  splendid  ruins.  Even  Pe- 
tra, the  rich  and  impregnable  metropolis,  was  subjected 
to  the  same  fate ;  and  now  exists,  in  its  almost  inacces- 
sible loneliness,  only  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  schol- 
ar and  the  wonder  of  the  traveller  by  the  singularity 
of  its  site,  its  ruins,  and  its  fortunes. 

In  the  course  of  the  4th  century  this  region  came  to 
be  included  under  the  general  name  of ''  Palestine,"  and 
was  called  Palctstina  Ttrtia,  or  Salutaris.  It  became 
the  diocese  of  a  metropolitan,  whose  seat  was  at  Petra, 
and  who  was  afterwards  placed  under  the  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem.  With  the  Mohammedan  conquest  in  the 
7th  century  its  commercial  prosperity  disappeared.  Ly- 
ing between  the  three  rival  empires  of  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  Syria,  it  lost  its  ancient  independence ;  the  course 
of  trade  was  diverted  into  new  channels ;  its  great  routes 
were  abandoned;  and  at  length  the  entire  country  was 
quietly  yielded  up  to  the  Bedouin  of  the  surrounding 
wilderness,  whose  descendants  still  claim  it  as  their  do- 
main. During  the  12th  century  it  was  partially  occu- 
pied by  the  Crusaders,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  A  rabia 
Ttrtia,  or  Syria  Sobal.  From  that  period  it  remained 
unvisited  by  Europeans,  and  had  almost  disappeared 
from  their  maps,  until  it  was  partially  explored,  first  by 
Seetzen  in  1807,  and  more  fully  by  Burckhardt  in  1812 ; 
and  now  the  wonders  of  the  Wady  Musa  are  familiarly 
known  to  alL — Kit  to.     See  Pktra. 

See  Reland,  Paltestina  lllustr.  p.  90  sq.;  Vincent, 
Commerce  of  the  A  ncients,  ii,  272  sq. ;  Bitter,  GescA,  d. 
Petr.  Arabiens,  in  the  "Trans,  of  the  Berlin  Acad." 
1824 ;  Forster,  Mohammedanism  Unveiled,  and  Geogra- 
phy of  A  rabia ;  Robinson,  Sketches  of  Idumaa,  in 
"  Amer.  Bib.  Repos."  1833 ;  and  BibL  Researches,  vol  ii ; 
Cleas,  in  Pauly's  Real-Encyklopadie,  p.  377  sq. ;  Quatra- 
in ere,  Me  moire  sur  les  Nabateens  (Extrait  du  Nouveau 
Journal  Asiaiique),  Paris,  1835 ;  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  215. 
See  Nabatilalaks. 

Neba'joth  (Gen.  xxv,  13;  xxviii,  9;  xxxvi,  8). 
Sec  Nebaioth. 

Nebal'lat  (Heb.  Neballat',  I&23 ;  Gesenius,  hidden 
wickedness;  J?\tost,  Jirm  soil;  Dietrich, projection ;  Sept. 
Nn/3aXXdr  [but  most  copies  omit]),  a  town  (probably 
of  Dan)  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Neh.  xi, 
34).  It  is  identified  by  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  134)  with 
the  large  village  BeU-Nebdla,  five  English  miles  north- 
east of  Kamleh  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  336). 

Ne^bat  (Heb.  Nebat',  BS5;  Gesemxis,  sight ;  Ftlrst, 
cultivation;  Sept.  Na/3«r),  the  father  of  Jeroboam  (q.v.), 
king  of  Israel,  in  connection  with  whom  be  is  always 
mentioned  as  a  descendant  of  Ephraim,  living  in  Zere- 
da,  a  city  of  Manaaaeh  (1  Kings  xi,  26,  etc.;  2  Chron. 
ix,  29,  etc.).    B.C.  cir.  1000.    The  Jewish  tradition  pre- 


served in  Jerome  (Quasf.  JTebr.  in  lib.  Reg.)  identifies 
him  with  Shimei  of  Gera,  who  was  a  Benjamite. 

XTebbia,  Ceaare,  a  reputable  Italian  painter, 
whose  works  were  mostly  of  a  religious  character,  was 
bom  at  Orvieto  about  1536.  He  studied  under  Girola- 
mo  Muziano,  whose  style  he  adopted,  and  assisted  him 
in  the  important  works  he  executed  for  Gregory  XIII 
in  the  Vatican  and  the  Capella  Gregoriana.  Assisted 
by  Gio  Guerra  da  Modena.  Nebbia  superintended  the 
works  projected  by  Sixtus  V,  intrusting  the  completion 
of  his  designs  to  the  younger  painters.  They  were  ex- 
tensively employed  during  the  five  years'  reign  of  that 
pontiff  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Maria  Maggtore,  the  library 
of  the  Vatican,  the  Scala  Santa,  and  the  Lateran  and 
Quirinal  palaces.  Nebbia  was  much  inferior  to  Muzi- 
ano  in  dignity  and. grandeur,  but  possessed  a  fertile  in- 
vention and  great  facility  of  execution.  Lanzi  says 
there  are  some  beautiful  pictures  by  him  finely  colored, 
as  the  Epiphany,  quite  in  Muziano's  style,  in  the  church 
of  S.  Francesco  at  Viterbo.  Among  his  principal  works 
at  Kome,  Baglioni  mentions  the  Coronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin in  S.  Maria  de'  Monti,  and  the  Resurrection  in  S. 
Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoli.  He  died  at  Kome  in  1614. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hut.  of  the  Fine  A  rtsf  ii,  611. 

Nebbia,  Galeotto,  an  old  Italian  painter  much 
devoted  to  sacred  subjects,  was  a  native  of  Castcllaccio, 
near  Alessandria,  and  flourished  at  Genoa  about  1480. 
In  the  church  of  S.  Brigida  in  that  city  are  two  altar- 
pieces  by  him  which  are  esteemed  for  their  antiquity 
and  originality.  The  first  represents  the  Archangels, 
and  the  second  St.  Pantaleone  and  other  Martyrs.  Lanzi 
says  they  are  remarkably  well  executed  for  the  time  : 
the  figures  represented  on  a  gold  ground,  the  draperies 
extremely  rich,  with  stiff  and  regular  foldings,  not  bor- 
rowed from  any  other  school.  The  grado,  or  step,  is 
ornamented  with  minute  histories — somewhat  crude, 
but  displaying  much  diligence  and  care  in  finishing. 
Sec  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  611. 

Nebentrost,  Geokoe,  a  Bohemian  Protestant  di- 
vine, who  was  obliged  to  quit  his  native  land  during  the 
Anti-Reformation  movement  at  the  close  of  the  16th 
century,  was  born  at  Annaberg  in  1577.  After  having, 
by  due  preparation,  fitted  himself  for  the  ministry,  he 
preached  for  two  years  at  Dobritzschei  and  Neschwitz ; 
was  then  exiled,  and  resided  three  years  at  Pressnttz 
and  Annaberg;  and  was  then  again  a  minister  of  tho 
Protestant  doctrines  at  Johstadt,  where  he  suffered  much 
during  the  Thirty-years'  War.  He  died  in  1657,  on 
the  same  day  on  which  he  had,  fifty-eight  years  before, 
begun  his  clerical  duties  in  Bohemia.  See  Pcscheck, 
The  Ref.  and  Anti-Ref  in  Bohemia,  ii,  405. 

Ne'bo  (Heb.  Nebo',  123,  prob.  of  Chaldaeau  origin, 
see  below,  No.  1),  the  Dame  of  a  heathen  deity,  and  of 
three  places  in  or  around  Palestine.  In  treating  of  them 
we  appropriate  whatever  we  find  suitable  to  our  purpose 
in  the  dictionaries  of  Kitto,  Smith,  and  Fairbairn  (a.  v.). 

1.  (Sept.  Na/3u»,  v.  r.  Nn/3av  and  [in  Isa.]  even 
Aaytov ;  Vulg.  Nabo.)  The  title  of  a  Chalckean  idol  or 
god  which  occurs  both  in  Isaiah  (xlvi,  1)  and  Jeremiah 
(xlviii,  1),  being  the  name  of  a  well-known  deity  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  The  original  native  name 
was,  in  Hamitic  Babylonian,  Nabiu ;  in  Shemitic  Baby- 
lonian and  Assyrian,  Nabu.  It  is  reasonably  con- 
jectured to  be  connected  with  the  Hebrew  fcOV'to 
prophesy"  (see  Gesenius,  Thes.  Heb.  p.  841),  whence 
the  common  word  fcOSJ, "  prophet"  (Arab.  Neby).  Nebo 
was  the  god  who  presided  over  learning  and  letters. 
He  is  called  "  the  far-hearing,"  "  he  who  possesses  in- 
telligence," "  he  who  teaches  or  instructs."  Generally, 
however,  he  enjoys  the  high-sounding  titles  of  "  Lord 
of  lords,"  "  Holder  of  the  sceptre  of  power,"  etc  Hence 
Layard  thinks  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
Neb, "  Lord"  {Nineveh  and  Bab.  p.  77).  The  wedge  or 
arrow-head — the  essential  element  of  cuneiform  writing 
— appears  to  have  been  his  emblem ;  and  hence  he  bore 


*■  *=." 


i  of  Tir, 


tow."    His  general  character  corre- 

c  aponda  to  (hat  of  the  Egyptian  Thoth,  the 
ionunruw  limb  Iftrniei,  and  the"  Latin  Mrrcury. 
mime,  f  .  Aiu^numjcjjiy  he  it  identified  with  the 
planet  nearest  ttao  sun,  culled  Nebo  tl»  by  the  Meudat- 
■11%  and  Tir  by  the  ancient  Persians. 

Nebo  wu  of  Babylonian  rather  than  of  Assyrian 
origin.     In  Ihe  early  Assyrian  Pantheon  he  occupies  ■ 
very  inferior  position, 


last  of  the  minor  gods. 

The  kino;  supposed  to 
be  rulbnt  brings  him 
prominently  forward 
in  Assyria,  and  then 
apparently  in  conse- 
quence of  some  pecul- 
which 
with 


imsolf  h 


Babylon.  A 
Nebo  was  set  up  by 
this  monarch  at  Cn- 
luli  (Nimrudl,  which  is 
now  hi  Ihe  British  Mu- 
seum.   It  hu  a  long 

■cross  (be  body,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of 
the  god's  various  epi- 
thets.    In  Babylonia 
Nebo  held  a  prominent 
place   from    an   early 
time.    The  ancien 
(own  of  Borsippa  wi 
especially    under    hia 
protection,  and  ibc 
great  temple  t  here  {I  h< 
modern  Bira-Nimnid) 
was  dedicated  to  liirc 
from    a   very  remote 
age.     Sec  Babel,  Tower  of.     He  was  the  luteli 
of  (he  most  important  Babylonian  kings,  in  whose  r 
the  word  Xaaa,  or  Nebo,  appears  as  an  element ; 
Nabo-nassar,  Nabopolassar,  Nebu-cliadncizsr,  and  Nabo- 
nadiuaorLabynedis;  and  appear)  to  have  been  honor 
next  to  Belmerodaeh  by  the  later  kings.    Nebucha 
neziar  completely  rebuilt  his  temple  at  Borsippa,  a 
called  after  him  his  famous  seaport  upon  the  Peisi 
Gulf,  which  became  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Tercdon 
Diridotis— "given  to  Tir,"  L  e.  to  Nebo.    The  worship 
of  Nebo  sppeara  to  have  continued  st  Borsippa  to  It 
'""    '*,  and  the  SabseanaofHi 
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itain  "  over  the  Jordan  opposite  Jericho  in  Moab, 
i  «d  until  this  day  it  is  shown  in  the  sixth  milt 
of  Heahbon"  {Onomail.  a  v.  Xabau).     In  another 
place  they  locate  it  between  Heshbon  and  Liviaa  (ibid. 
Alisrim).      Gesenius  derives  the  name  Nebo  final 
root  ni:,  "to  project;"  and  hence  123  would  sig- 
nify aprojtttion  (Thctaurvi,  p. Ml).     Olhera  (race  ibe 
the  healhen  deity  Xtbo,  and  suppose  that  there 
was  an  ancient  high  place  on  (he  peak  where  (hat  deity 
was  worshipped  (Stanley,  p.  294).     For  fuller  informa- 
tion, see  Hitter,  f'uL  v'nd  Syr.  ii,  1176  so,,  1186  lo,: 
l'orter,H(nW-*oot,p.299;  Drew,icn/i/HretuiKi!i,p.96; 
lteland,  Pali*,  p.  342, 496. 

Vet,  notwithstanding  (he  minuteness  of  the  scriptural 
descriptions,  (ill  lately  no  one  succeeded  in  pointing  out 
any  spot  which  answers  to  Nebo,  Viewed  from  ibc 
western  side  of  Jordan  (the  nearest  point  a(  which  mwt 
travellers  are  able  to  view  them)  the  mountains  ofMoib 
present  the  appearance  of  a  wall  or  cliff,  the  upper  line 
of  wbich  is  almost  straight  and  horizontal.  "Then  ii 
no  peak  or  point  perceptibly  higher  than  the  rest ;  hut 
all  is  one  apparently  level  line  of  summit  without  neati 
ot  gaps" (Robinson,  ISikRaA, 670).  "On  ne  distingue 
pas  un  sommcl,  pas  la  moindre  cime;  aeuletneni  on 
Bpercoi(,ca  et  Ii,de  If  gores  inflexions,  cemme  ai  la  anna 
rfu  ptintrt  qui  a  tract  crllt  lignt  horizontal/  aar  fr  rkl 
rut  tr/mbtt  danl  qvtlqu/t  endroift"  (Chateaubriand, 
llinirairt,  part  3).  "  Possibly,"  continues  Kohinsiu, 
"on  travelling  among  these  mountains,  some  isolated 
point  or  summit  might  be  found  answering  to  the  po- 
sition  and  chancier  or  Nebo."    Three  such  points  bin 

1.  Somen  (March  17, 1806;  Brut,  i,  408)  teems  to 
have  been  the  first  lo  suggest  the  Jtbtl  AUarii  (be- 
tween the  Wady  Zerka-main  and  (he  Anion,  three  mile 
below  the  former,  and  ten  or  twelve  south  of  Heshbonl 
bb  the  Nebo  of  Moses.  In  thin  be  is  followed  (though 
probably  without  anv  communication)  bv  Burclihtnit 
(July  14, 1812),  who  mentions  it  as  the  highest  pond  in 
that  locality,  and  therefore  probably  "Mount  Si  bo  of 
the  Scripture."  This  is  adopted  br  Irbv  and  Margin, 
though  with  hesitation  ( Trunin,  June  8, 1818). 

2.  Another  elevation  above  the  general  summit  level 
of  these  highlands  ia  Ihe  Jtbtl  '0>ha,or  ^  mia',<a  JM 
tl-JiTaii, "  the  higheat  point  in  all  the  eastern  moun- 
tains," "overtopping  the  whole  of  the  Belka,  and  rising 

8000  feet  above  the  Gh5r"  (Burckhardl,  July  % 


:  Robins 


i,  &27  n. 


f>7(l). 


a  later  I 


(See 


Rawlinson'a  fltrodotoi,  i,  637-640 ; 

architt,  i,  140  aq. ;  and  compare  Norberg's  Onomaiticon, 

a.  v.j  Chwolson,  Sabirr;  Mllnter,  Babi)lnriien,p.  15.) 

2.  (Sept.  NojSaS  ;  Vulg.  .Veto.)  A  name  or  (he  moun- 
tain (~ij)  from  which  Muses  look  his  first  and  las(  view 
of  the  Promised  Land  (Deu(.xxxii,49;  xxxiv,  1).  It 
is  ao  minutely  described  (hat  it  would  seem  impossible 
not  to  recognise  i( :  in  the  land  of  Moab;  facing  Jericho; 
the  head  or  summit  of  a  mountain  called  "the  Pisgah," 
which  again  seems  to  have  funned  a  portion  of  the 
general  range  of  the  "  mountains  of  Abarim."  Its  po- 
sition is  further  denoted  by  the  mention  of  the  valley 
(or  perhnpa  more  correctly  the  ravine)  in  which  Moses 
was  buried,  and  which  was  apparently  one  of  the  clefts 
ofthe  mount  itself  (xxxii,50>—u  (he  ravine  in  the  land 
of  Moab  facing  Beth-Penr"  (xxxiv,  6).  Joseph  us, 
speaking  of  the  death  of  Moses,  says  of  Abarim,  "It  is 
a  very  high  mountain  opposite  Jericho,  and  one  that 
affords  a  prospect  of  (he  greater  part  of  Canaan"  (A  at. 
iv,8,48).      Euscbiua  and  Jerome  aay  that  Nebo  ia  a 


But  these  eminences  are  alike  wanting  in  one  in. 
essential  of  (he  Nebo  of  Ihe  Scripture,  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  "  facing  Jericho,"  words  which  in  Ihe  wid- 
est interpretation  must  imply  that  it  was  "some  eleva- 
tion immediately  over  the  last  stage  of  Ihe  Jordan,* 
while  'Osba  and  A  Marts  are  equally  remote  in  oppo- 
site directions,  (be  one  fifteen  miles  north,  Ihe  other  fif- 
teen miles  south  of  a  line  drawn  eastward  from  Jericho. 
Another  requisite  for  (he  identification  is  that  ■  view 
should  be  obtainable  from  tbe  summit,  corresponding  to 
that  prospect  over  the  whole  land  which  Moses  is  aid 
to  have  had  from  Mount  Nebo.  The  view  from  Jebel 
Jil'Ad  has  been  briefly  described  by  Dr.  Porter  (/W- 
book,  p.  809),  (hough  without  reference  to  tbe  possibility 
of  its  being  Nebo.  Of  (hat  from  Jebel  Allarfts  no  descrip- 
tion is  extant,  for,  almost  incredible  as  it  seems,  none 
of  the  travellers  above  named,  although  they  believed 
it  (o  be  Nebo,  appear  to  have  made  any  attempt  to  de- 
viate so  far  from  their  routs  as  to  ascend  an  eminence 
which,  if  their  conjecturea  be  correct,  must  be  the  most 
interesting  spot  in  the  world. 

8.  De  Saulcev  is  tbe  first  traveller  wbo  discovered  (he 
name  sail  extant  in  JtM  A'eUuA,  an  eminence  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  (he  Dead  Sea,  no(  far  from  its  northern 
end  ( Voyage  m  Tern  Saint  r,  i,  289  Bq.).  The  due  na 
Luynea,  however,  appear*  lo  have  been  the  Erst  "■  actu- 
ally visit  and  accuratelv  locate  the  summit  (Vfljajfi 
under  April  18, 1864).    Mr.  Tristram  next  visited  il.and 
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he  graphically  describes  the  outlook  from  its  top  {Land 
of  Israel,  p.  536  sq. ;  comp.  also  his  Land  of  Moab,  p.  838 
sq.).  The  place  in  question  lies  nearly  four  miles  south- 
west of  Hesban.  Prof.  Paine,  of  the  American  Exploring 
Party,  carefully  examined  it,  and  has  given  a  detailed 
report  of  his  researches  and  conclusions  (in  the  "  Third 
Statement*'  of  the  Am.  PaL  Exploration  Soc.,  N.  Y.  Jan. 
1875),  in  which,  while  admitting  the  identity  of  the 
modern  and  ancient  names  and  localities,  he  enters  into 
a  minute  argument  to  prove  that  Pisgah  was  a  specific 
title  of  the  particular  spot  on  which  Moses  stood  rather 
than  a  general  name  of  the  entire  range,  as  usually 
held.    See  Pisgah. 

3.  (Sept.  Na0au ;  Vulg.  Nebo,  Nabo.")  A  town  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Jordan,  situated  in  the  pastoral  country 
(Numb,  xxxii,  8),  one  of  those  which  were  taken  pos- 
session of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (ver.  88). 
In  these  lists  it  is  associated  with  Kirjathaim  and  Baal- 
meon  or  Beon ;  and  in  another  record  (1  Chron.  v,  8) 
with  Aroer,  as  marking  one  extremity,  possibly  the 
west,  of  a  principal  part  of  the  tribe,  In  the  remarka- 
ble prophecy  uttered  by  Isaiah  (xv,  2)  and  Jeremiah 
(xlviii,  1,  22)  concerning  Moab,  Nebo  is  mentioned  in 
the  same  connection  as  before,  though  no  longer  an  Is- 
raelitish  town,  but  in  the  hands  of  Moab.  It  does  not 
occur  in  the  catalogue  of  the  towns  of  Reuben  in  Joshua 
(xiii,  15-28) ;  but  whether  this  is  an  accidental  omis- 
sion, or  whether  it  appears  under  another  name — ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Numb,  xxxii,  38,  that  the 
Israelites  changed  the  names  of  the  heathen  cities  they 
retained  in  this  district — is  uncertain.  In  the  case  of 
Nebo,  which  was  doubtless  called  after  the  deity  of  that 
name,  there  would  be  a  double  reason  for  such  a  change 
(see  Josh,  xxiii,  7).  There  is  nothing  positive  except 
the  name  to  show  that  there  was  a  connection  between 
Nebo  the  town  and  Mount  Nebo.  The  notices  of  Eusebi- 
us  and  Jerome  (Onomast.)  are  confused,  but  they  rather 
denote  that  the  two  were  distinct,  and  distant  from  each 
other.  The  town  (Na/Swo,  Nabo)  they  identify  with 
Nobah  and  Kenath,  and  locate  it  eight  miles  south  of 
Heshbon,  where  the  ruins  of  el-Habis  appear  to  stand 
at  present;  while  the  mountain  Qiafiav,  Nabau)  is 
stated  to  be  six  miles  east  (J^r.)  or  west  (Euseb.)  from 
the  same  spot.  But  the  former  statement  is  certainly 
an  error ;  and  hence  we  may  presume  that  the  town  and 
the  mountain  were  not  distinct,  especially  as  we  find 
the  associated  towns  (Medeba  and  Baal-meon)  in  the 
same  vicinity.  In  the  list  of  places  south  of  es-Salt 
given  by  Dr.  Robinson  (Bib.  Res.  iii,  A  pp.  p.  170)  one 
occurs  named  Neba,  which  may  be  identical  with  Nebo. 
It  perhaps  indicates  the  ruins  now  extant  on  the  pres- 
ent Jebel  Nebbah,  or  Mount  Nebo  (above). 

4,  (Sept  Naj3o0  v.  r.  Na/3w ;  in  Neh.  N«i/3ma  v.  r. 


brated  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  as  the  site  of  CasteU 
lum  A  rnaldi,  built  by  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  to  de- 
fend the  road  to  the  holy  city  (Will.  Tyr.  xiv,  8).  It 
was  afterwards  visited  by  Richard  of  England  in  AJ). 
1192  (Robinson,  Bib.  Reg.  ii,  254;  Porter,  Hand-book,  p. 
286). 

It  is  possible  that  this  Nebo  was  an  offshoot  of  that  on 
the  east  of  Jordan ;  in  which  case  we  have  another  town 
added  to  those  already  noticed  in  the  territory  of  Benja- 
min which  retain  the  names  of  foreign  and  heathen 
settlers. 

A  town  named  Nomba  is  mentioned  by  the  Sept.  (not 
in  Heb.)  among  the  places  in  the  south  of  Judah  fre- 
quented by  David  (1  Sam.  xxx,  80),  but  its  situation 
forbids  any  attempt  to  identify  this  with  Nebo. 

JNebriftBensis  is  the  surname  of  the  Spanish  Eras- 
mus, Antonio  de  Lebrixa.    See  Lebrua. 

Nebuchadnez'zar  (Heb.  and  Chald.  Nebvkad- 
netstsar',  -IfcWngtta,  2  Kings  xxv,  22;  2  Chron. 
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xxxvi,  6 ;  xxxvii,  7, 10, 13 ;  Jer.  xxvii,  6, 8, 20 ;  xxviii, 
8;  xxix,  1,  3;  xxxiv,  1;  xxxix,  5;  Dan.  i,  1;  also  in 
the  shorter  forms,  ngatil223, 2  Rings  xxiv,  1, 10, 11 ; 
xxv,  1,  8 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  15;  Jer.  xxviii,  11, 14;  Dan.  i, 
18;  ii,  1;  WT3W3,  the  usual  form:  and  *l*H3S3, 
Dan.  iv,  37;  v,  18;  Sept.  H  a  Pov\odov6ff op),  or  (in  Jer. 
and  Ezek.  only,  but  in  them  always  except  the  passages 
noted  above)  NEBUCHADREZ'ZAR  (q.  v.)  (which 
Hitzig  [Jerem,  p.  191]  rightly  considers  the  original 
form),  called  by  Berosus  (ap.  Josephum),  Na/3ot/xo£o- 
vooopoQ',  by  Abydenus  (ap.  Eusebium,  Prop.  EvangS), 
iiapovcpcHropoQ ;  and  by  Strabo,  the  only  writer  among 
the  Greeks  by  whom  he  is  named  (xv,  687),  Naweoo- 
icodpooopoQ,  besides  "NafioKoXaoapoc.,  which  appears  in 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  This  name,  Nabuchodonosor, 
has  passed  from  the  Septuagint  into  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
and  into  the  authorized  English  version  of  the  books  of 
Judith  and  Tobit.  This  monarch  was  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  of  the  Babylonian  kings.  His  name, 
according  to  the  native  orthography,  is  read  as  Nabu- 
kuduri-utsur,  and  is  explained  to  mean  "Nebo  (q.  v.)  is 
the  protector  against  misfortune,"  kuduri  being  connect* 
ed  with  the  Hebrew  li^S, "  trouble"  or  "attack,"  and 
utsur  being  a  participle  from  the  root  H2M,  "to  pro- 
tect." (According  to  others,  the  middle  term  htdur  is 
connected  with  the  Perso-Greek  KiSapiQ,  "a  crown;" 
Oppert  refers  it  to  an  Arabic  htdur,  "  a  young  man ;" 
while  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  thinks  it  means  "  a  landmark.") 
The  rarer  Hebrew  form,  used  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
—  Nebuchadrezzar  —  is  thus  very  close  indeed  to  the 
original.     The  Persian  form,  Nabukudrachara  (Beh. 


>m  ~m  zz  sa  m  m  run  hm  m  o-^r 


JVii     -     hi   -   uv  -  kit  -  du    -    ur  rl     -     u     -      su 

Nebuchadnezzar's  name  in  cuneiform.    (From  Menant,  Grammaire  Assyrienne,  p.  821.) 


ur 


Va(3ia;  Vulg.  Nebo.)  The  children  of  Nebo  {Bene- 
Nebo),  to  the  number  of  fifty-two,  are  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  men  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  29 ;  Neh. 
vii,  33 ;  in  the  latter  passage, "  the  other  Nebo,"  for  some 
not  very  obvious  distinction).  Seven  of  them  had  for- 
eign wives,  whom  they  were  compelled  to  discard  (Ezra 
x,  43).  The  name  occurs  between  Bethel  and  Ai  and 
Lydda,  which,  if  we  may  trust  the  arrangement  of  the 
list,  implies  that  it  was  situated  in  the  territory  of  Ben- 
jamin to  the  north-west  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  possibly 
the  modern  Beit-Nubah,  about  twelve  miles  north-west 
by  west  of  Jerusalem,  eight  from  Lydda,  and  close  to 
Yalo ;  apparently  the  place  mentioned  by  Jerome  (Ono- 
mast.  Anab  and  Anob ;  and  Epit.  Paula,  §  8)  as  Nob 
the  city  of  the  priests  (though  that  identification  is 
hardly  admissible),  and  both  in  his  and  later  times 
known  aa  Btthamaba  or  BeUenuUe.    It  became  cele- 

VI.— L  L  L 


Inter.  coL  i,  par.  16),  is  less  correct.  This  (also  writ- 
ten Nabokhodrossor)  is  supposed  to  be  the  assumed  name 
of  one  of  the  rebels  subdued  by  Darius  Hystaspis.  It 
is  there  easily  read,  being  transcribed  in  another  col- 
umn, and  hence  is  readily  recognised  elsewhere  when 
found  in  the  pure  Babylonian  writing,  as  it  often  is  on 
bricks  and  fragments  from  the  ruins  near  Hillah  (Lay- 
ard,  Nineveh,  ii,  14 1). 

1.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Na- 
bopolassar,  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  (See 
No.  5  below.)  He  appears  to  have  been  of  marriage- 
able age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  rebellion  against  As- 
syria, B.C.  625 ;  for,  according  to  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb. 
Chron.  Can.  i,  9),  the  alliance  between  this  prince  and 
the  Median  king  was  cemented  by  the  betrothal  of 
Amuhia,  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  to  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Nabopolassar's  son.  Little  further  is  known  of  him  dur- 
ing his  father's  lifetime.    It  is  suspected,  rather  than 
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proved,  that  he  was  the  leader  of  a  Babylonian  contin- 
gent which  accompanied  Cyaxarea  in  his  Lydian  war 
[see  Mkdks],  by  whose  interposition,  on  the  occasion 
of  an  eclipse,  that  war  was  brought  to  a  close,  B.C.  610. 
(Herodotus  terms  this  leader  Labynetus  [i,  74] ;  a  word 
which  does  not  rightly  render  the  Babylonian  Nabu- 
kudwi-uzur,  but  does  render  another  Babylonian  name, 
Nabu-nahit.  Nabopolassar  may  have  had  a  son  of  this 
name ;  or  the  Labynetus  of  Herod,  i,  74  may  be  Nabo- 
polassar himself. )  At  any  rate,  a  few  years  later,  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  Babylonian  army,  and  sent 
by  his  father,  who  was  now  old  and  infirm,  to  chastise 
the  insolence  of  Pharaoh -Necho,  king  of  Egypt.  This 
prince  bad  recently  invaded  Syria,  defeated  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah,  at  Megiddo,  and  reduced  the  whole  tract,  from 
Egypt  to  Carchemish  on  the  upper  Euphrates  [see  Car- 
chkmish],  which  in  the  partition  of  the  Assyrian  terri- 
tories on  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  had  been  assigned 
to  Babylon  (2  Kings  xxiii,  29,30;  Beros.  ap.  Josephus, 
c.  A  p.  i,  19).  Necho  had  held  possession  of  these  coun- 
tries for  about  three  years,  when  (B.C.  606)  Nebuchad- 
nezzar led  an  army  against  him,  defeated  him  at  Car- 
chemish in  a  great  battle  (Jer.  xlvi,  2-12),  recovered 
Ccele-  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  took  Jerusalem 
(Dan.  i,  1,  2),  pressed  forward  to  Egypt,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  that  country  or  upon  its  borders  when  intelli- 
gence arrived  which  recalled  him  hastily  to  Babylon. 
Nabopolassar,  after  reigning  twenty-one  years,  hail  died, 
and  the  throne  was  vacant ;  or,  as  there  is  some  reason 
to  think,  Nebuchadnezzar,  since  he  appeared  to  be  the 
"  king  of  Babylon"  to  the  Jews,  had  really  been  associ- 
ated with  his  father  (Jer.  iv,  1 ;  Dan.  i,  1).  In  some 
alarm,  however,  about  the  succession,  he  hurried  back  to 
the  capital,  accompanied  only  by  his  light  troops ;  and 
crossing  the  desert,  probably  by  way  of  Tadmor  or  Pal- 
myra, reached  Babylon  before  any  disturbance  had 
arisen,  and  entered  peaceably  on  his  kingdom  (B.C. 
604).  The  bulk  of  the  army,  with  the  captives — Phoe- 
nicians, Syrians,  Egyptians,  and  Jews — returned  by  the 
ordinary  route,  which  skirted  instead  of  crossing  the 
desert  It  was  at  this  time  that  Daniel  and  his  com- 
panions were  brought  to  Babylon,  where  they  presently 
grew  into  favor  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  became  per- 
sons of  very  considerable  influence  (Dan.  i,  8-20).  See 
Daniel.  The  sacred  vessels  taken  from  Jehovah's 
house  were  transferred  bv  Nebuchadnezzar  to  his  tem- 
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pie  at  Babylon  (Isa.  xxxix ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  6, 7).    See 
Babylon;  Captivity. 

Within  a  few  years  after  Nebuchadnezzar's  first  ex- 
pedition into  Syria  and  Palestine,  disaffection  again 
showed  itself  in  those  countries.  Jeboiakim — who,  al- 
though threatened  at  first  with  captivity  (2  Chron. 
xxxvi,  6),  had  been  finally  maintained  on  the  throne  as 
a  Babvlonian  vassal — after  three  vears  of  service  "  turned 
and  rebelled"  against  his  suzerain,  probably  trusting  to 
be  supported  by  Egypt  (2  Kings  xxiv,  1).  Not  long 
afterwards  Phoenicia  seems  to  have  broken  into  revolt ; 
and  the  Chaldaean  monarch,  who  had  previously  en- 
deavored to  subdue  the  disaffected  by  his  generals  and 
allies  (2  Kings  xxiv,  2),  once  more  took  the  field  in  per- 
son, and  marched  first  of  all  against  Tyre.  Having  in- 
vested that  city  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  (Jose- 
phus, c  Ap.  i,  21),  and  left  a  portion  of  his  army  there 
to  continue  the  siege,  he  proceeded  against  Jerusalem, 
which  submitted  without  a  struggle  (B.C.  598).  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  who  is  here  our  chief  authority, 
Nebuchadnezzar  punished  Jeboiakim  with  death  (Ant. 
x,  6,  3 ;  comp.  Jer.  xxii,  18,  19,  and  xxxvi,  30),  but 
placed  his  son  Jehoiachin  upon  the  throne.  Jehoiachin 
reigned  only  three  months ;  for,  on  his  showing  symp- 
toms of  disaffection,  Nebuchadnezzar  came  up  against 
Jerusalem  for  the  third  time,  deposed  the  young  prince 
(whom  he  carried  to  Babylon,  together  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  city,  and  the  chief  of 
the  Temple  treasures),  and  made  his  uncle,  Zedekiah, 
kiug  in  hig  place.  Tyre  still  held  out;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  thirteenth  year  from  the  time  of  its  first  invest- 


ment that  the  city  of  merchants  fell  (B.C.  585).  Before 
this  happened,  Jerusalem  had  been  totally  destroyed. 
This  consummation  was  owing  to  the  folly  of  Zedekiah, 
who,  despite  the  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  made  a  treaty 
with  Apries  (Hophra),  king  of  Egypt  (Ezck.  xvii,  Id), 
and  on  the  strength  of  this  alliance  renounced  his  alle- 
giance to  the  king  of  Babylon.  Nebuchadnezzar  com- 
menced the  final  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  the  ninth  year 
of  Zedekiah — his  own  sixteenth  year  (early  in  RC. 
589) — and  took  it  nearly  two  years  later  (latter  part  of 
B.C.  588).  One  effort  to  carry  out  the  treaty  seems  to 
have  been  made  by  Apries.  An  Egyptian  army  crossed 
the  frontier,  and  began  its  march  towards  Jerusalem ; 
upon  which  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  the  siege,  and  set 
off  to  meet  the  new  fve.  According  to  Josephus  {Ant. 
x,  7,  3)  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Apries  was  com- 
pletely defeated ;  but  the  scriptural  account  seems  rather 
to  imply  that  the  Egyptians  retired  on  the  advance  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  recrosscd  the  frontier  without 
risking  an  engagement  (Jer.  xxxvii,  5-8).  At  any  rate, 
the  attempt  failed,  and  was  not  repeated;  the  " broken 
reed,  Egypt/'  proved  a  treacherous  support,  and  after  an 
eighteen  months'  siege  Jerusalem  fell  Zedekiah  es- 
caped from  the  city,  but  was  captured  near  Jericho  (Jer. 
xxxix,  5),  and  brought  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah  in 
the  territory  of  Hamath,  where  his  eyea  were  put  out 
by  the  king's  order,  while  his  sons  and  his  chief  nobles 
were  slain.  Nebuchadnezzar  then  returned  to  Babylon 
with  Zedekiah,  whom  he  imprisoned  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life;  leaving  Nebuzar-adan,  the  captain  of  hU 
guard,  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  the 
pacification  of  Judaea.  Gedaliah,  a  Jew,  was  appointed 
governor,  but  he  was  shortly  murdered,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Jews  either  fled  to  Egypt  or  were  carried  by  Ne- 
buzar-adan to  Babylon  (B.C.  582). 

The  military  successes  of  Nebuchadnezzar  cannot  be 
traced  minutely  beyond  this  point.  His  own  annau 
have  not  come  down  to  us;  and  the  historical  allusions 
which  we  find  in  his  extant  inscriptions  are  of  the  most 
vague  and  general  character.  It  may  be  gathered  from 
the  prophetical  Scriptures  and  from  Josephus  that  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  fill 
of  Tyre  and  the  complete  submission  of  Phoenicia  (Ezra 
xxvi-xxviii;  Joseph,  c.  A  p.  i,  21);  after  which  the 
Babylonians  carried  their  arms  into  Egypt,  and  inflicted 
severe  injuries  on  that  fertile  country  (Jer.  xlvi,  13-26; 
Ezra  xxix,  2-20;  xxx,  6;  Joseph.  Ant.  x,  9,  7),  Bat 
we  have  no  account  of  these  campaigns  on  which  we  can 
depend.  Josephus  adds  that  Mcgasthenes,  in  his  fourth 
book,  refers  to  the  same  subject,  and  thereby  endeavors 
to  show  that  Nebuchadnezzar  exceeded  Hercules,  and 
conquered  a  great  part  of  Africa  and  Spain.  Strabo  adds 
that  "  Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  and  Tearcon,  king  of 
Ethiopia,  extended  their  expedition  as  far  as  Europe, 
but  that  Navokodrosor,  who  is  venerated  by  the  Chal- 
dteans  more  than  Hercules  by  the  Greeks, . . .  marched 
through  Spain  to  Greece  and  Pontus."  Our  remaining 
notices  of  Nebuchadnezzar  present  him  to  us  as  a  mag- 
nificent prince  and  beneficent  ruler  rather  than  a  war- 
rior; and  the  great  fame  which  has  always  attached  to 
his  name  among  the  Eastern  nations  depends  rather  on 
his  buildings  and  other  grand  constructions  than  on  any 
victories  or  conquests  ascribed  to  him. 

2.  We  are  told  by  Berosus  that  the  first  care  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, on  obtaining  quiet  possession  of  his  king- 
dom after  the  first  Syrian  expedition,  was  to  rebuild 
the  temple  of  Bel  (BH-Merodach)  at  Babylon  out  of 
the  spoils  of  the  Syrian  war  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  x,  11, 1). 
He  next  proceeded  to  strengthen  and  beautify  the  city, 
which  he  renovated  throughout,  and  surrounded  with 
several  lines  of  fortification,  himself  adding  one  entirely 
new  quarter.  Having  finished  the  walls  and  adorned 
the  gates  magnificently,  he  constructed  a  new  palace, 
adjoining  the  old  residence  of  his  father— a  superb  edi- 
fice which  he  completed  in  fifteen  days!  In  the  grounds 
of  this  palace  he  formed  the  celebrated  "  hanging  g*r~ 
den,"  which  was  a  plaisance,  built  up  with  huge  stones 
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to  imitate  the  varied  surface  of  mountains,  and  planted 
with  trees  and  shrubs  of  every  kind.  Diodorus,  prob- 
ably following  Ctesias,  describes  this  marvel  as  a  square, 
four  pUthra  (four  hundred  feet)  each  way,  and  fifty 
cubits  (seventy-five  feet)  high,  approached  by  sloping 
paths,  and  supported  on  a  series  of  arched  galleries  in- 
creasing in  height  from  the  base  to  the  summit.  In 
these  galleries  were  various  pleasant  chambers;  and 
one  of  them  contained  the  engines  by  which  water  was 
raised  from  the  river  to  the  surface  of  the  mound.  This 
curious  construction,  which  the  Greek  writers  reckoned 
among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar  for  the  gratification  of 
his  wife,  Amuhia,  who,  having  been  brought  up  among 
the  Median  mountains,  desired  something  to  remind  her 
of  them.  Possibly,  however,  one  object  was  to  obtain 
a  pleasure-ground  at  a  height  above  that  to  which  the 
mosquitoes  are  accustomed  to  rise.  This  complete  ren- 
ovation of  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  Berosus 
asserts,  is  confirmed  to  us  in  every  possible  way.  The 
Standard  Inscription  of  the  king  relates  at  length  the 
construction  of  the  whole  series  of  works,  and  appears 
to  have  been  the  authority  from  which  Berosus  drew. 
The  ruins  confirm  this  in  the  most  positive  way,  for 
nine  tenths  of  the  bricks  in  situ  are  stamped  with  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's name.  Scripture  also  adds  an  indirect 
but  important  testimony  in  the  exclamation  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar recorded  by  Daniel, "  Is  not  this  great  Baby- 
lon which  I  have  built  fn  (Dan.  iv,  80). 

But  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  confine  his  efforts  to 
the  ornamentation  and  improvement  of  his  capital. 
Throughout  the  empire,  at  Borsippa,  Sip  para,  Cutha, 
Chilmad,  Duraba,  Teredon,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
places,  he  built  or  rebuilt  cities,  repaired  temples,  con- 
structed quays,  reservoirs,  canals,  and  aqueducts,  on  a 
scale  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  surpassing  every- 
thing of  the  kind  recorded  in  history,  unless  it  be  the 
constructions  of  one  or  two  of  the  greatest  Egyptian 
monarch*,  "  I  have  examined,"  says  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
"  the  bricks  in  situ,  belonging  perhaps  to  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent towns  and  cities  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bagdad, 
and  I  never  found  any  other  legend  than  that  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, son  of  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon" 
{Com,  on  the  fnscr.  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  p.  76, 
77).  " Nebuchadnezzar,"  says  Abydenus,  "on  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne,  fortified  Babylon  with  three  lines  of 
walls.  He  dug  the  Nahr  Malcha,  or  Royal  River, 
which  was  a  branch  stream  derived  from  the  Euphrates, 
and  also  the  Acracanus.  He  likewise  made  the  great 
reservoir  above  the  city  of  Sippara,  which  was  thirty 
%  parasangs  (ninety  miles)  in  circumference,  and  twenty 
fathoms  (one  hundred  and  twenty  feet)  deep.  Here  he 
placed  sluices  or  flood-gates,  which  enabled  him  to  ir- 
rigate the  low  country.  He  also  built  a  quay  along  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea  (Persian  Gulf),  and  founded  the 
city  of  Teredon  on  the  borders  of  Arabia."  It  is  reason- 
ably concluded  from  these  statements  that  an  extensive 
system  of  irrigation  was  devised  by  this  monarch,  to 
whom  the  Babylonians  were  probably  indebted  for  the 
greater  portion  of  that  vast  network  of  canals  which 
covered  the  whole  alluvial  tract  between  the  two  rivers, 
and  extended  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  to  the 
extreme  verge  of  the  stony  desert.  On  that  side  the 
principal  work  was  a  canal  of  the  largest  dimensions, 
still  to  be  traced,  which  left  the  Euphrates  at  Hit,  and 
skirting  the  desert  ran  south-east  a  distance  of  above 
four  hundred  miles  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  it  emptied 
itself  into  the  bay  of  Grane. 

The  wealth,  greatness,  and  general  prosperity  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar are  strikingly  placed  before  us  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel  "  The  God  of  heaven"  gave  him,  not  a  king- 
dom only,  but  "  power,  strength,  and  glory"  (Dan.  ii, 
37).  His  wealth  is  evidenced  by  the  image  of  gold, 
sixty  cubits  in  height,  which  he  set  up  in  the  plain  of 
Dura  (Dan.  iii,  1).  The  gTandeur  and  careful  organiza- 
tion of  his  kingdom  appear  from  the  long  list  of  his 
officers,  "princes, governors,  captains,  judges,  treasurers, 


counsellors,  sheriffs,  and  rulers  of  provinces,"  of  whom 
we  have  repeated  mention  (ver.  2, 8,  27).  We  see  the 
existence  of  a  species  of  hierarchy  in  the  "magicians, 
astrologers,  sorcerers,"  over  whom  Daniel  was  set  (ii, 
48).  The  "  tree,  whose  height  was  great,  which  grew 
and  was  strong,  and  the  height  thereof  reached  unto  the 
heavens,  and  the  sight  thereof  to  the  end  of  all  the 
earth ;  the  leaves  whereof  were  fair,  and  the  fruit  much, 
and  in  which  was  food  for  all ;  under  which  the  beasts 
of  the  field  had  shadow,  and  the  fowls  of  heaven  dwelt 
in  the  branches  thereof,  and  all  flesh  was  fed  of  it"  (iv, 
10-12),  is  the  fitting  type  of  a  kingdom  at  once  so 
flourishing  and  so  extensive.  It  has  been  thought  by 
some  (De  Wette,  Th.  Parker,  etc.)  that  the  Book  of 
Daniel  represents  the  satrapial  system  of  government 
(Satrapen-Einrichtung)  as  established  throughout  the 
whole  empire;  but  this  conclusion  is  not  justified  by  a 
close  examination  of  that  document,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
like  his  Assyrian  predecessors  (Isa.  x,  8),  is  represented 
as  a  "  king  of  kings"  (Dan.  ii,  37) ;  and  the  officers  enu- 
merated in  chap,  ii  are  probably  the  authorities  of 
Babylonia  proper,  rather  than  the  governors  of  remoter 
regions,  who  could  not  be  all  spared  at  once  from  their 
employments.  The  instance  of  Gedaliah  (Jer.  xl,  5; 
2  Kings  xxv,  22)  is  not  that  of  a  satrap.  He  was  a 
jJew;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  stood  really 
in  any  different  relation  to  the  Babylonians  from  Zede- 
kiah  or  Jehoiachm ;  although,  as  he  was  not  of  the  seed 
of  David,  the  Jews  considered  him  to  be  "governor" 
rather  than  king. 

8.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  the  glory  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar suffered  a  temporary  eclipse.  '  As  a  punish- 
ment for  his  pride  and  vanity,  that  strange  form  of 
madness  was  sent  upon  him  which  the  Greeks  called 
lycanthropy  (\vt:avSp<i>7ria) ;  wherein  the  sufferer  im- 
agines himself  a  beast,  and,  quitting  the  haunts  of  men, 
insists  on  leading  the  life  of  a  beast  (Dan.  iv,  83). 
Berosus,  with  the  pardonable  tenderness  of  a  native, 
anxious  for  the  good  fame  of  his  country's  greatest 
king,  suppressed  this  fact;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Herodotus  in  his  Babylonian  travels,  which 
fell  only  about  a  century  after  the  time,  obtained  any 
knowledge  of  it.  Nebuchadnezzar  himself,  however, 
in  his  great  inscription  appears  to  allude  to  it,  although 
in  a  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase  which  renders  the 
passage  very  difficult  of  translation.  After  describing 
the  construction  of  the  most  important  of  his  great 
works,  he  appears  to  say,  "  For  four  years  (?)...  the 
seat  of  my  kingdom  . .  .  did  not  rejoice  my  heart.  In 
all  my  dominions  I  did  not  build  a  high  place  of  power, 
the  precious  treasures  of  my  kingdom  I  did  not  lay  up. 
In  Babylon,  buildings  for  myself  and  for  the  honor  of 
my  kingdom  I  did  not  lay  out.  In  the  worship  of 
Merodach,  my  lord,  the  joy  of  my  heart,  in  Babylon 
the  city  of  his  sovereignty,  and  the  seat  of  my  empire, 
I  did  not  sing  his  praises,  I  did  not  furnish  his  altars 
with  victims,  nor  did  I  clear  out  the  canals"  (Rawlin- 
son's  Herod,  ii,  586).  Other  negative  clauses  follow. 
It  is  plain  that  we  have  here  narrated  a  suspension — 
apparently  for  four  years — of  all  those  works  and  occu- 
pations on  which  the  king  especially  prided  himself — 
his  temples,  palaces,  worship,  offerings,  and  works  of 
irrigation ;  and  though  the  cause  of  the  suspension  is 
not  stated,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  anything  that 
would  account  for  it  but  some  such  extraordinary 
malady  as  that  recorded  in  Daniel. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  Herodotus  ascribes 
to  a  queen,  Nitocris,  several  of  the  important  works, 
which  other  writers  (Berosus,  Abydenus)  assign  to 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  conjecture  naturally  arises  that 
Nitocris  was  Nebuchadnezzar's  queen,  and  that,  as  she 
carried  on  his  constructions  during  his  incapacity,  they 
were  by  some  considered  to  be  hers.  It  is  no  disproof 
of  this  to  urge  that  Nebuchadnezzar's  wife  was  a  Median 
princess,  not  an  Egyptian  (as  Nitocris  must  have  been 
from  her  name),  and  that  she  was  called,  not  Nitocris, 
but  Amyitis  or  Aroyhia;  for  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
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married  Amyitis  in  B.C.  625,  and  who  lived  after  this 
marriage  more  than  sixty  years,  may  easily  have  mar- 
ried again  after  the  decease  of  his  first  wife,  and  his 
second  queen  may  have  been  an  Egyptian.  His  later 
relations  with  Egypt  appear  to  have  been  friendly;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  name  Nitocris,  which  belonged 
to  very  primitive  Egyptian  history,  had  in  fact  been 
resuscitated  about  this  time,  and  is  found  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments  to  have  been  borne  by  a  princess  be- 
longing to  tbe  family  of  the  Psammetiks, — Smith. 

The  nature  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  disease  and  recovery 
has  been  much  debated.  Origen  strangely  allegorizes 
the  story  (ap.  Hieron.  in  Dan.)  as  a  representation  of 
the  fall  of  Lucifer.  Bodin  (in  DemonoL)  maintains  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  underwent  an  actual  metamorphosis 
of  soul  and  body,  a  similar  instance  of  which  is  given 
by  Cluvier  (Append,  ad  Epitom.  Hist.)  on  the  testimony 
of  an  eye-witness.  Tertullian  (De  PaeniiJ  confines  the 
transformation  to  the  body  only,  but  without  loss  of 
reason,  of  which  kind  of  metamorphosis  St  Augustine 
(De  Civ.  Dei,  xviii,  18)  reports  some  instances  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  Italy,  to  which  he  himself  attaches 
little  credit ;  but  Gaspard  Peucer  asserts  that  the  trans- 
formation of  men  into  wolves  was  very  common  in  Li- 
vonia. Some  Jewish  rabbins  have  asserted  that  the 
soul  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  a  real  transmigration, 
changed  places  with  that  of  an  ox  (Medina,  De  redd 
in  Deum  JUL) ;  while  others  have  supposed  not  a  real, 
but  an  apparent  change,  of  which  there  is  a  case  re- 
corded in  the  life  of  St.  Macarius,  the  parents  of  a  young 
woman  having  been  persuaded  that  their  daughter  had 
been  transformed  into  a  mare.  The  most  generally  re- 
ceived opinion,  however,  is  that  Nebuchadnezzar  la- 
bored under  that  species  of  hypochondriacal  monomania 
which  leads  the  patient  to  fancy  himself  changed  into 
an  animal  or  other  substance,  the  habits  of  which  he 
adopts.  Jerome  probably  leaned  to  this  opinion : ."  Who 
does  not  see,"  he  observes, "  that  madmen  live  like  brute 
beasts"  (in  Dan.  iv,  4).  To  this  disease  of  the  imagina- 
tion physicians  have  given  the  name  of  Lycanthropy, 
Zoanthropy,orInsaniaCanina.  See  Disease.  In  Dan. 
iv,  15  (iv,  12,  according  to  the  Latin)  there  seems  to  be 
an  allusion  to  some  species  of  insanity  in  the  expression, 
"  Even  with  a  band  of  iron  and  brass"  (aUigetur  vinculo 
ferreo  et  «reo,Vulg.) ;  and  the  loss  and  return  of  reason 
is  very  clearly  intimated  in  ver.  34, "  Mine  understand- 
ing returned  to  me,  and  I  blessed  the  Most  High."  (See 
also  Virgil,  Eclog.xi;  Drummond  Hay,  WfMtem  Barbary, 
p.  65 ;  B.  Reckenberger,  De  Nebucadn.  ab  kominibtu  ex- 
pulsoy  Jen.  1733 ;  Bertholdt,  Daniel,  i,  290 ;  Heinroth, 
Seclenstdr.\,§b\  Ader,  De  agrvtis  in  Erang. p. 31, etc; 
Meade,  Med.  Sac;  MUllcr,  De  Nebuchadnezz,  ptTa- 
poppweu,  Lips.  1747.) 

The  idea  of  an  allegory  has  been  revived  in  modern 
times,  especially  by  De  Wette  (Etnleitung,  p.  257),  who 
considers  the  accounts  in  Daniel  too  improbable,  if  liter- 
ally understood,  although  he  admits  that  they  may  have 
been  founded  on  historical  traditions.  He  considers  the 
whole  of  the  narrative  in  Daniel  as  referring  to  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  who  he  asserts  is  also  signified  by  Bel- 
shazzar.  This  hypothesis  assumes  that  the  Book  of 
Daniel  is  spurious,  contrary  to  the  New  Testament  and 
other  ancient  testimony  (Hengstenberg,  AiUhcnt.  de* 
Dan.  p.  100  sq.).    See  Daniel. 

Some  have  fancied  that  there  was  an  allusion  to  the 
disease  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  passage  of  Berosus 
quoted  by  Joseph  us  (c.  Apion.  i,  20) :  "  Nabuchodo- 
nosor,  after  he  had  commenced  the  aforesaid  wall,  falling 
into  a  sickness,  died."  Abydcnus  (ap,  Eusehium,  Prac- 
par.  Evang.  ix,  41),  having  cited  the  passage  from  Mc- 
gasthenes  already  referred  to,  adds,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  same  writer,  a  speech  of  Nabuchodonosor,  where- 
in, having  been  struck  by  some  god,  he  foretold  the  de- 
struction of  Babylon  by  a  "  Persian  mule,"  assisted  by 
a  Mede,  the  former  boast  of  Assyria,  after  which  he  in- 
stantly vanished.  A  reference  has  been  supposed  to  ex- 
ist in  these  words  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  madness  and 


consequent  disappearance,  but  there  is  at  most,  as  De 
Wette  observes,  only  a  traditioual  connection  between 
them.  Jahn  (lltbrew  Commomceakh)  conceives  the 
whole  to  be  a  tradition  made  up  from  his  prophetic 
dreams,  his  insanity,  and  from  Daniel's  explanation  of 
the  well-known  handwriting  in  the  banqueting-hall  of 
Belshazzar. — Kit  to. 

After  an  interval  of  four,  or  probably  seven  years 
(Dan.  iv,  16),  Nebuchadnezzar's  malady  left  him.  As 
we  are  told  in  Scripture  that  "his  reason  returned, and 
for  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  his  honor  and  brightness 
returned ;"  and  he  "  was  established  in  his  kingdom, 
and  excellent  majesty  was  added  to  him"  (Dan.iv,36), 
so  we  find  in  the  Standard  Inscription  that  he  resumed 
his  great  works  after  a  period  of  suspension,  and  added 
fresh  "  wonders"  in  his  old  age  to  the  marvellous  con- 
structions of  his  manhood.  He  died  in  the  vear  EC. 
561,  at  an  advanced  age  (83  or  84),  having  reigned  forty- 
three  years.  A  son,  Evil-Merodach  (q.  v.),  succeeded 
him. 

4.  The  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar  must  be  gathered 
principally  from  Scripture.  There  is  a  conventional 
formality  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  deprives 
them  of  almost  all  value  for  the  illustration  of  individual 
mind  and  temper.  Ostentation  and  vainglory  are  char- 
acteristics of  the  entire  series,  each  king  seeking  to 
magnify  above  all  others  his  own  exploits.  We  can 
only  observe  as  peculiar  to  Nebuchadnezzar  a  disposition 
to  rest  his  fame  on  his  great  works  rather  than  on  his 
military  achievements,  and  a  strong  religious  spirit, 
manifesting  itself  especially  in  a  devotion,  which  is  al- 
most exclusive,  to  one  particular  god.  Though  bis  own 
tutelary  deity  and  that  of  his  father  was  Nebo  (Mercury), 
yet  his  worship,  hiB  ascriptions  of  praise,  his  thanksgiv- 
ings, have  in  almost  every  case  for  their  object  the  god 
Merodach.  Under  his  protection  he  placed  his  son, 
Evil-Merodach.  Merodach  is  "his  lord,"  "his  great 
lord,"  "  the  joy  of  his  heart/  "the  great  lord  who  has 
appointed  him  to  the  empire  of  the  world,  and  has  con- 
fided to  his  care  tbe  far-spread  people  of  the  earth," 
"  the  great  loirt  who  has  established  him  in  strength," 
etc.  One  of  the  first  of  his  own  titles  is, "  He  who  pays 
homage  to  Merodach."  Even  when  restoring  the  tem- 
ples of  other  deities,  he  ascribes  the  work  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  Merodach,  and  places  it  under  his  protection. 
We  may  hence  explain  the  appearance  of  a  sort  of  mon- 
otheism (Dan.  i,  2 ;  iv,  21, 32, 34, 37),  mixed  with  poly- 
theism (ii,  47 ;  iii,  12, 18, 29 ;  iv,  9),  in  the  scriptural  no- 
tices of  him.  While  admitting  a  qualified  divinity  in 
Nebo,  Nana,  and  other  deities  of  his  country,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar maintained  the  real  monarchy  of  Rel-Merodach. 
This  deity  was  to  him  "the  supreme  chief  of  the  gods," 
u  the  most  ancient,"  "  the  king  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth."  These  expressions  are  all  applied  to  Merodach 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  inscriptions.  It  was  las  im- 
age, or  symbol,  undoubtedly,  which  was  "  set  up"  to  be 
worshipped  in  the  "plain  of  Dura"  (iii,  1),  and  his 
"house"  in  which  the  sacred  vessels  from  the  Temple 
were  treasured  (i,  2).  Nebuchadnezzar  seems  at  some 
times  to  have  identified  this,  his  supreme  god,  with  the 
God  of  the  Jews  (ch.  iv) ;  at  others,  to  have  regarded 
the  Jewish  God  as  one  of  the  local  and  inferior  deities 
(ch.  iii)  over  whom  Merodach  ruled. 

The  genius  and  grandeur  which  characterized  Nebti- 
chaduczzar,  and  which  have  handed  down  his  namo 
among  the  few  ancient  personages  known  generally 
throughout  the  East,  are  very  apparent  in  Scripture,  and 
indeed  in  all  the  accounts  of  his  reign  and  actions. 
Without  perhaps  any  strong  military  turn,  he  most 
have  possessed  a  fair  amount  of  such  talent  to  have  held 
his  own  in  the  east  against  the  ambitious  Medes,  and 
in  the  west  against  the  Egyptians.  Necho  and  Aprics 
were  both  princes  of  good  warlike  capacity,  whom  it  » 
some  credit  to  have  defeated.  The  prolonged  siege  of 
Tyre  is  a  proof  of  the  determination  with  which  he 
prosecuted  his  military  enterprises.  But  his  greatness 
lay  especially  in  the  arts  of  peace.   He  saw  in  the  natural 
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fertility  of  Babylonia,  and  iU  ample  wealth  of  waters, 
the  foundation  of  national  prosperity,  and  so  of  power. 
Hence  his  vast  canals  and  elaborate  system  of  irrigation, 
which  made  the  whole  country  a  garden ;  and  this  must 
have  been  a  main  cause  of  the  full  treasury,  from  which 
alone  his  palaces  and  temples  can  have  received  their 
magnificence.  The  forced  labor  of  captives  may  have 
raised  the  fabrics ;  but  the  statues,  the  enamelled  bricks, 
the  fine  woodwork,  the  gold  and  silver  plating,  the  hang- 
ings and  curtains,  had  to  be  bought ;  and  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  this  monarch,  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  exhausted  the  country,  and  which  cannot  have 
been  very  largely  supported  by  tribute,  must  have  been 
really  supplied  in  the  main  from  that  agricultural  wealth 
which  he*  took  so  much  pains  to  develop.  We  may 
gather  from  the  productiveness  of  Babylonia  under  the 
Persians  (Herod,  i,  192,  193 ;  iii,  92),  after  a  conquest 
and  two  (three?)  revolts,  some  idea  of  its  flourishing 
condition  in  the  period  of  independence,  for  which  (ac- 
cording to  the  consentient  testimony  of  the  monuments 
and  the  best  authors)  it  was  indebted  to  this  king. 

The  moral  character  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  not  such 
as  entitles  him  to  our  approval  Besides  the  overween- 
ing pride  which  brought  upon  him  so  terrible  a  chastise- 
ment, we  note  a  violence  and  fury  (Dan.  ii,  12;  iii,  19) 
common  enough  among  Oriental  monarchs  of  the  weaker 
kind,  but  from  which  the  greatest  of  them  have  usually 
been  free ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  observe  a  cold 
and  relentless  cruelty  which  is  particularly  revolting. 
The  blinding  of  Zedekiah  may  perhaps  be  justified  as 
an  ordinary  Eastern  practice,  though  it  is  the  earliest 
case  of  the  kind  on  record ;  but  the  refinement  of  crueltv 
by  which  he  was  made  to  witness  his  sons'  execution 
before  his  eyes  were  put  out  (2  Kings  xxv,  7)  is  wor- 
thier of  a  Dionysius  or  a  Domitian  than  of  a  really  great 
king.  Again,  the  detention  of  Jehoiachin  in  prison  for 
thirty-six  years  for  an  offence  committed  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  (2  Kings  xxiv,  8),  is  a  severity  surpassing 
Oriental  harshness.  Against  these  grave  faults  we  have 
nothing  to  set,  unless  it  be  a  feeble  trait  of  magnanim- 
ity in  the  pardon  accorded  to  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego  when  he  found  that  he  was  without  power  to 
punish  them  (Dan.  iii,  26). 

It  has  been  thought  remarkable  that  to  a  man  of  this 
character  God  should  have  vouchsafed  a  revelation  of 
the  future  by  means  of  visions  (Dan.  ii,  29 :  iv,  2).  But 
the  circumstance,  however  it  may  disturb  our  precon- 
ceived notions,  is  not  really  at  variance  with  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  God's  providence  as  revealed  to  us  in  Script- 
ure. As  with  his  natural,  so  with  his  supernatural 
gifts,  they  are  not  confined  to  the  worthy.  Even  under 
Christianity,  miraculous  powers  were  sometimes  pos- 
sessed by  those  who  made  an  ill  use  of  them  (1  Cor. 
xiv,  2-83).  And  God,  it  is  plain,  did  not  leave  the  old 
heathen  world  without  some  supernatural  aid,  but  made 
hi*  presence  felt  from  time  to  time  in  visions,  through 
prophets,  or  even  by  a  voice  from  heaven.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  histories  of  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xfi, 
1-7,  28),  Abimelech  (xx,  3),  Job  (Job  iv,  13;  xxxviii, 
1,  1;  xl,  6;  comp.  Dan.  iv,  31),  and  Balaam  (Numb, 
xxii-xxiv),  in  order  to  establish  the  parity  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's visions  with  other  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible. 
He  was  warned,  and  the  nations  over  which  he  ruled 
were  warned  through  him,  God  leaving  not  himself 
"  without  witness"  oven  in  those  dark  times.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  notice  that  a  heathen  writer  (Abyde- 
nus),  who  generally  draws  his  inspirations  from  Berosus, 
ascribes  to  Nebuchadnezzar  a  miraculous  speech  just  be- 
fore his  death,  announcing  to  the  Babylonians  the  speedy 
coming  of  the  "  Persian  mule,"  who  with  the  help  of  the 
Modes  would  enslave  Babylon  (Abyd.  ap.  Euseb.  Prap. 
Ec.  ix,  41). — Smith. 

5.  The  Canon  of  Ptolemy  the  mathematician,  who 
flourished  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
sera,  consists  of  a  catalogue,  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  commencing  with  Nabo- 
uassar,  who  reigned  B.C.  747,  and  ending  with  Nabon- 


ned,  B.C  556.  According  to  this  catalogue,  Nabopolas- 
sar  (Safioviro\affapoc),  who  died  B.C  625,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Nabocolassar  (SafioicoXavapoc),  B.C.  605. 
This  Nabocolassar  is  therefore  presumed  to  be  the  Nebu- 
chadnezzar of  Scripture  (for  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  see 
Table  Chronologique  des  Rkgne*,  etc,  par  l'Abbe  Halmy, 
Paris,  1819).  Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  Nabocolassar, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  Chaldsean  monarch  of 
Babylon,  and  to  have  disunited  it  from  the  Assyrian 
empire,  of  which  it  had  hitherto  formed  a  part  (Jahn's 
Hebrew  Commonwealth),  According  to  a  fragment  of 
Alexander  Polyhistor,  reported  by  Syncellus  in  his 
Ckronographia,  it  was  this  sovereign  who  destroyed  the 
city  of  Nineveh.  B.C.  612,  which,  according  to  Eusebius 
(Chron,  p.  46),  he  effected  in  conjunction  with  Astyages, 
the  eldest  son  of  Cyaxares,  king  of  the  Medes  (see  also 
Tobit  xiv,  15.  where  the  latter  is  named  Assuerus). 
The  following  <  xtract,  preserved  by  Josephus,  from  the 
lost  Chaldaean  l.istory  of  Berosus,  priest  of  the  temple  of 
Bel  (B.C.  268),  will  be  found  to  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  Scripture  narrative:  "When  his  father  Nabu* 
chodonosor  heard  that  the  governor  whom  he  had  set 
over  Egypt  and  the  places  about  Cocle-Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia had  revolted  from  him,  while  he  was  not  himself 
able  any  longer  to  undergo  hardships,  he  committed  to 
his  son  Nabuchodonosor,  who  was  still  but  a  youth,  some 
parts  of  his  army,  and  sent  him  against  the  enemy.  So 
when  Nabuchodonosor  had  given  him  battle,  and  fought 
with  the  rebel,  he  overcame  him,  and  reduced  the  coun- 
try from  under  his  subjection  and  made  it  a  branch  of 
his  own  kingdom.  But  about  that  time  it  happened 
that  his  father  Nabuchodonosor  fell  ill,  and  ended  his 
life  in  the  city  of  Babylon,  when  he  had  reigned  twenty- 
one  vears ;  and  when  he  learned  that  his  father  Nabu- 
chodonosor  was  dead— having  settled  the  affairs  of 
Egypt  and  the  other  countries,  and  also  those  that  con- 
cerned the  captive  Jews,  and  the  Phoenicians,  Syrians, 
and  Egyptians,  and  having  committed  the  conveyance 
of  them  to  Babvlon  to  certain  of  his  friends — he  hastilv 
crossed  the  desert,  with  a  few  companions,  into  Bcbylon. 
So  he  took  upon  him  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
and  of  the  kingdom  which  had  been  kept  for  him  by 
one  of  the  chief  Chaldseans,  and  he  received  the  entire 
dominions  of  his  father,  and  ordered  that  when  the 
captives  came  they  should  be  placed  in  colonies  in  the 
most  proper  places  of  Babylonia"  (Ant,  x,  11 ;  see  also 
Apion,  i,  19;  Euseb.  Chron,  A  mien,  i,  59;  Volney, 
Recherch.  Nouv,  sur  rhist,  Ancienne,  iii,  151  sq.).  It 
will  be  observed  that  both  Nebuchadnezzar  (styled  by 
some  the  Great)  and  his  father  are  here  equally  named 
Nabuchodonosor,  but  in  the  citation  of  the  same  narra- 
tive from  Berosus  by  Josephus  (c.  Apion.  i,  19)  the 
father  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  Nabolassar  (N«/3o- 
Xdffaapoc).  corresponding  nearly  with  the  Nabopolassar 
of  Ptolemy ;  which  has  induced  some  to  suppose  the 
name  Nabuchodonosor  in  the  former  citation  to  be  an 
error  of  transcription.  Some  consider  the  Nabucho- 
donosor of  the  Book  of  Judith  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Saosduchin  of  Ptolemy,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Manasseh.  Some  foundation  has  thus  been  afforded  for 
considering  Nebuchadnezzar  as  a  general  name  for  Baby- 
lonian sovereigns  (Prideaux,  Connect,) ;  this,  however, 
is  considered  by  Whiston  as  a  groundless  mistake 
(Whiston's  Josephus,  note  on  ch.  ix).  The  similarity 
of  the  two  names  may  have  led  to  their  being  sometimes 
confounded.  The  conqueror  of  Nineveh  is  also  called 
by  the  name  of  Nebuchodonosor  in  Tobit  xiv,  15  (in  the 
Greek,  for  the  Latin  ends  with  ver.  14),  and  it  on  this 
account  stvled  bv  some  Nebuchadnezzar  the  First,  a 
designation  first  applied  to  him  by  rabbi  David  Ganz, 
in  the  age  of  the  world  3285. 

According  to  Ptolemy's  Canon,  the  reign  of  Naboco- 
lassar is  made  to  commence  two  years  later  than  that 
of  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Scripture.  Probably  the  first 
capture  of  Jerusalem  (Dan.  i,  1)  took  place  during  the 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Nabopolassar,  in  the  expedi- 
tion mentioned  by  Berosus  (ut  sup.),  but  the  Canon  of 
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Ptolemy  dates  the  commencement  of  his  reign  from  the 
death  of  his  father,  when  he  became  sole  king  of  Baby- 
lon (De  Wette's  Introd.  §  253,  note).  See  Chronol- 
ogy. 

Although  Herodotus  does  not  name  Nebuchadnezzar, 
he  is  supposed  by  some  to  allude  to  the  expedition  of 
Pharaoh-Necho  against  Babylon,  when  he  observes  that 
"Necho,  after  an  engagement  at  Magdolus  in  Egypt, 
took  Cadytis,  a  great  city  of  Syria."  It  is  conjectured 
that  he  may  have  confounded  Migdol,  in  Egypt,  with 
Megiddo,  and  that  Cadytis  was  the  same  with  Jerusa- 
lem (El  Kadosh, "  the  holy  city")  (Jahn's  Hebrew  Com- 
monwealth). — Kitto. 

6.  One  other  point  in  the  life  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  con- 
necting it  with  Scripture,  may  be  glanced  at.  In  the 
Book  of  Daniel  (ch.  iii)  there  is  abruptly  introduced  an 
account  of  a  golden  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up 
in  the  plain  of  Dura,  its  inauguration  being  heralded  in 
solemn  pomp  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  image 
was  probably  one  of  his  patron-god,  Bel-Merodach ;  and 
the  dedication  of  such  a  statue  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  his  intense  religiousness,  which  is  apparent  from 
his  numerous  and  cordial  inscriptions  of  thanks  and  hom- 
age to  the  same  divinity,  after  whom  also  he  named 
his  son  and  successor.  The  adoration  paid  to  the  image 
was  a  test  of  loyalty.  To  worship  the  king's  god  sim- 
ply at  the  king's  command  was  such  a  spectacle  of  na- 
tional conformity  as  an  Oriental  despot  would  naturally 
delight  in.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  image  repre- 
sented the  king  himself,  who,  in  this  way,  claimed  di- 
vine honors — an  insanity  found  in  Persian,  Egyptian, 
and  Seleucid  monarchs — in  the  Grecian  Alexander  and 
the  Roman  Caligula.  This  is  not  a  likely  conjecture. 
The  Jews  as  a  body,  it  would  seem,  were  not  invited  to 
the  festival,  being  aliens  and  captives.  But  it  is  said 
that  the  image  itself  was  out  of  all  shape — sixty  cubits 
high,  and  only  six  cubits  broad— that  is,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  ten  to  one.  Now  it  is  evident  from  the  story 
that  its  height  was  for  the  sake  of  its  being  visible  to 
an  immense  concourse  gathered  on  a  plain,  and  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  a  tall  pedestal  is  included  in  the 
measurement ;  or  it  may  have  been  an  obelisk  with  a 
bust  on  the  summit  of  it  (MUnter,  Rflig.  d.  Bab.  p.  69; 
Hengstcnberg,  On  Daniel),  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  ii) 
informs  us  that  one  of  the  images  of  massy  gold  found 
by  Xerxes  in  the  temple  of  Bel  measured  forty  feet  in 
height,  which  would  have  been  fairly  proportioned  to  a 
breadth  of  six  feet,  measured  at  the  shoulders.  Pri- 
deaux  supposes  that  this  may  have  been  the  identical 
statue  erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,which,  however,  Jahn 
conceives  was  more  probably  only  gilt,  as  a  statue  of 
gold  could  scarcely  have  been  safe  from  robbers  in  the 
plain  of  Dura ;  but  this  conjecture  of  Jahn  seems  by 
no  means  necessary.  Dur — Dura — signifies  a  plain, 
and  in  such  a  plain,  yet  vulgarly  called  Dowair,  to  the 
south-east  of  Babylon,  M.  Oppert  found  the  pedestal  of 
what  must  have  been  a  colossal  statue.  There  is  no 
hint  that  the  image  was  of  solid  gold,  as  some  objectors 
imagine.  Anything  plated  with  gold  was,  in  popular 
phrase,  called  golden  (com p.  Exod.  xxx,  1-3;  xxxix, 
8,  etc.).  The  description  of  the  process  of  forging  idols 
in  Isa.  xl,  19  shows  us  the  plating  of  the  figures.  He- 
rodotus mentions  a  large  golden  statue  of  Bel,  and  then 
refers  to  another  and  much  smaller  one,  which,  in  con- 
trast, he  says,  was  of  "  solid  gold."  The  grand  demon- 
stration, and  the  assemblage  of  "  princes,  governors, 
captains,  judges,  treasurers,  counsellors,  sheriffs,  and  all 
the  rulers  of  the  provinces,"  must  have  marked  some 
important  epoch — the  conclusion  of  some  great  wars  or 
works,  followed  by  such  prosperity  and  repose  as  is  in- 
dicated by  the  phrase,  "  I  Nebuchadnezzar  was  at  rest 
in  mine  house,  and  flourishing  in  my  palace."  It  is  a 
strange  rationalistic  freak  on  the  part  of  Lengerke, 
Bleek,  and  De  Wette  to  regard  all  this  chapter  of 
Daniel  as  a  mere  legend,  dimly  picturing  out  the  cruel- 
ties and  idolatries  of  Antiochus  E  pi  phones.— Fairbairn. 

7.  Literature. — See  SchriJder,  Nebuchadn.  ChaUceor. 


rex  (Marb.  1719);  Schroer,  Imper.  BabyL  p.  260  aq.; 
Lochner,  De  Nino  Nebuchadnezare  (Stadas,  1786): 
Maier,  Staiua  Nebuchadmezaris  (Jen.  1698);  M  tiller, 
De  Nebuchadnezaris  fiirapopf.  (Lips.  1747) ;  Oflferhaus. 
De  rebut  sub  Nebuchadnezare  gestis  ((ironing.  1734); 
Seelen,  De  ttipendiariit  Nebuchadnezaris  (Lubeck,  1737) ; 
Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  April,  1853,  p.  32;  Kawlinson,  Evidence*, 
p.  127, 183 ;  Ancient  Monarchies,  ii,  50  aq.  See  Baby- 
lonia. 

Nebuchadres '  zar  ( Heb.  Ndmchadrct* '  tsar, 
1 31 X1TD *!-!>;  Sept.  'Nafiovxocovotrop),  a  less  usual  but 
more  correct  form  (Jer.  xxi,  2,  7;  xxii,  25;  xxiv,  1; 
xxv,  1,9;  xxix,21;  xxxii,l,28;  xxx  v,  11;  xxxvii,l; 
xxxix,  1, 11;  xliii,  10;  xliv,  30;  xlvi,  2,  13,  26;  xlix, 
28,30;  1,17;  li, 34 ;  lii, 4, 12,28,29,30;  Ezek.xxvi,7; 
xxix,  18, 19;  xxx,  10)  of  the  name  of  king  NEBUCHAD- 
NEZZAR (q.  V.). 

Nebuahas'ban  (Heb.  Nehuhazban',  lat^Q? 
[written  in  the  text  with  a  small  final  n,  for  which 
some  copies  have,  perhaps  by  error,  az],  from  Nebo.oaA 
Persian  chesban,  "  votary,"  L  e.  adorer  of  Nebo ;  Sept 
omits,  but  some  copies  have  Na/3oiw» Zfidvor  Na/3otwap- 
treXx'/x;  Vulg.  Nabutezban),  the  Kabsaris  (q.  v.)  or 
chief  chamberlain  of  the  Babylonian  court,  sent  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  connection  with  the  two  other  chief 
dignitaries,  Nebuzaradan  (the  Rab-tabbachim.  or  chief 
of  the  body-guard)  and  Nergal-sharezer  (the  Rab-mag, 
or  head  of  the  Magians),  to  release  Jeremiah  from  prison 
on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxix,  18).  B.C.588. 
"  Nebu-shasban's  office  and  title  were  the  same  as  those 
of  Ashpenaz  (Dan.  i,  3),  whom  he  probably  succeeded. 
In  the  list  given  (ver.  3)  of  those  who  took  possession 
of  the  city  in  the  dead  of  the  night  of  the  11th  Tarn- 
muz,  Nebushasban  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  but 
roerelv  bv  his  title  Rab-saris.  So  at  the  Assvrian  in- 
vasion  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  Tartan,  Rab-saris,  and 
Rab-shakeh,  as  the  three  highest  dignitaries,  addressed 
the  Jews  from  the  head  of  their  army  (2  Kings  xviii,  17). 
Possibly  these  three  officers  in  the  Assyrian  court  an- 
swered to  the  three  named  above  in  the  Babylonian" 
(Smith). 

Nebnzar'adan  (Heb.  Nebuzaradan',  ^iorCD, 
for  signif.  see  below;  Sept.  "HafiovZnpdav  v.r.  Na/fcw- 
ZapSdv;  Josephus,  'SafiouKapSavnc,  Ant.  x,  9, 1  and 
2 ;  Vulg.  Nebuzardan),  the  Rab-tabbachim,  i.  e.  chief  of 
the  slaughterers  or  executioners  (A.  V. "  captain  of  the 
guard"),  a  high  officer  in  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
apparently  (like  the  Tartan  in  the  Assyrian  army)  the 
next  to  the  person  of  the  monarch.  He  appears  not  to 
have  been  present  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem ;  prob- 
ably he  was  occupied  in  the  more  important  operations 
at  Tyre,  but  as  soon  as  the  city  was  actually  in  the  hands 
of  the  Babylonians  be  arrived,  and  from  that  moment 
everything  was  completely  directed  by  him.  B.C  5<& 
It  was  be  who  decided,  even  to  the  minutest  details 
of  fire-pans  and  bowls  (2  Kings  xxv,  15),  what  should 
be  carried  off  and  what  burned,  which  persons  should  be 
taken  awav  to  Babvlon,  and  which  left  behind  in  the 
country.  One  act  only  is  referred  directly  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar—the appointment  of  the  governor  or  super- 
intendent of  the  conquered  district.  All  this  Nebuzar- 
adan seems  to  have  carried  out  with  wisdom  and  mod- 
eration. His  conduct  to  Jeremiah,  to  whom  his  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  by  hia  master  (Jer.  xxxix,  \\\ 
is  marked  by  even  higher  qualities  than  these,  and  the 
prophet  has  preserved  (xl,  2-6)  a  speech  of  Nebuzar- 
adan to  him  on  liberating  him  from  his  chains  at 
Ramah,  which  contains  expressions  truly  remarkable  in 
a  heathen.  He  seems  to  have  left  Judea  for  this  time 
when  he  took  down  the  chief  people  of  Jerusalem  to  his 
master  at  Riblah  (2  Kings  xxv,  18-20).  Six  years  af- 
terwards he  again  appeared  (Jer.  lii,  30).  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  his  twenty-third  year  made  a  descent  on  the 
regions  east  of  the  Jordan,  including  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  (Josephus,  Ant.  x,  9,  7),  who  escaped  when 
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Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  See  Moab.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Egypt  (Joseph,  ibid,),  and,  either  on  the  way 
thither  or  on  the  return,  Nebuzaradan  again  passed 
through  the  country  and  carried  off  seven  hundred  and 
forty-live  more  captives  (Jer.  Hi,  30). 

The  name,  like  Nebu-chadnezzar  and  Nebu-shasban, 
contains  that  of  Xebo  the  Babylonian  deity.  The  other 
portion  of  the  word  is  less  certain.  Gesenius  {The*,  p. 
839  6)  translates  by  Mercurii  dux  dominus,  taking  the 
-IT  as  =  nb,  "prince,"  and  "^X  as  =  yHK,  "lord." 
Furst,  on  the  other  hand  (llandwb.  8.  v.),  treats  it  as 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  Hebrew  rab^abbachim, 
which  usually  follows  it,  and  sometimes  occurs  by  itself 
(2  Kings  xxv,  18 ;  Jer.  xl,  2,  5).  To  obtain  this  mean- 
ing he  treats  the  first  member  as  =  Pers.  sar,  Sansc. 
ciro,  "chief,"  as  Gesenius;  but  compares  the  last  mem- 
ber of  the  name  to  the  Sansc  dona,  from  dd,  "  to  cut 
off."  Gesenius  also  takes  zaradan  as  identical  with  the 
first  element  in  the  name  of  Sardan-apalus.  But  this 
latter  name  is  now  explained  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  as 
Assur-dan-i-pal  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  i,  460). — Smith. 

Neceres  is  the  name  which  the  Turks  give  to  a 
clan  of  people  inhabiting  the  mountains  about  Jebily, 
in  Syria,  who  are  of  a  very  strange  and  singular  char- 
acter. It  is  the  principle  of  the  Neceres  to  adhere  to 
no  certain  religion;  chameleon  like,  they  put  on  the 
color  of  religion,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  reflected  upon 
them  by  the  persons  with  whom  they  happen  to  con- 
verse. With  Christians,  they  profess  themselves  Chris- 
tians; with  Turks,  they  are  good  Mussulmans;  with 
Jews,  they  pass  for  Jews;  being  such  Proteuses  in  re- 
ligion that  nobody  was  ever  able  to  discover  what  shape 
or  standard  their  consciences  are  really  of.  See  Brough- 
ton,  Biblioth.  Hist.  Sacra,  ii,  s.  v.     See  Nassarians. 

Necessarians.    See  Necessitarians. 

Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  (for 
any  Christian  man)  is  the  title  of  a  book  which  the  Eng- 
lish people  received  from  their  sovereign,  Henry  VIII, 
in  the  year  1543,  in  connection  with  the  legal  prohibi- 
tion of  reading  the  Scriptures.  In  contradistinction  to 
the  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man  (q.  v.),  which  was 
called  the  "  Bishops*  Book,"  the  present  formulary  was 
called  the  "King's  Book."  The  Necessary  Doctrine 
was  not,  like  the  other,  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
Convocation,  but  was  composed  by  a  committee  origi- 
nally nominated  by  the  king,  their  compositions  receiv- 
ing the  stamp  of  his  personal  approbation.  Henry  him- 
self had  a  considerable  share  in  the  execution  of  the 
work,  the  chief  part  of  which  was  corrected  by  his  own 
hand ;  and  evidence  still  remains  of  the  diligence  with 
which  he  had  collected  and  compared  the  opinions  of 
his  bishops  and  divines  on  the  different  points  of  dis- 
cussion. The  Preface  was  probably  written  by  himself, 
and,  among  other  matter,  contains  a  vindication  of  the 
late  prohibition  of  the  Bible.  Cranmer  also  wrote  a 
portion  of  it — that  concerning  faith.  But  while  it  was 
evangelical  in  doctrine,  it  was  popish  in  other  things, 
affirming  transubstantiation,  calling  marriage  a  sacra- 
ment, and  maintaining  the  seven  sacraments  of  Roman- 
ism. As  an  authorized  formula  it  retained  authority 
till  the  king's  death.  This  work  has  occasioned  in  the 
present  day  much  discussion  and  dispute,  arising  from 
the  prejudices  of  its  readers.  One  party  has  confident!}' 
appealed  to  it  as  a  criterion  of  the  opinions  of  the  Re- 
formers on  many  doctrinal  points,  in  opposition  to  the 
Church  from  which  they  had  separated ;  another  party 
has  condemned  it  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  as  lean- 
ing even  in  doctrine  towards  popery  rather  than  Prot- 
estantism. For  a  full  account  of  the  plan  and  contents 
of  this  work,  see  Carwithen,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  i,  ch.  vii ;  see  also  Palmer,  On  the  Church,  i, 
468  sq.,  481  sq. ;  Eadie,  Eccles.  Cyclop. ;  Eden.  Theol. 
Diet.;  Farrar,  Eccles.  Diet.;  Burnet,  Ref.  i,  459,  586; 
ill,  624 ;  A  mer.  Theol.  Her.  Feb.  1860,  p.  172 ;  Bib.  Sacra, 
1865,  p.  350;  1863,  p.  891. 


Necessitarians,  an  appellation  which  may  be 
given  to  all  who  maintain  that  moral  agents  act  from 
necessity.  See  the  article  Necessity.  Some  object 
not  only  to  the  name,  but  to  the  dispute  on  a  subject  so 
perplexing  as  the  explanation  of  the  most  consistent 
mode  of  divine  government,  and  insist  that  the  theme 
should  be  left  entirely  to  the  future  sphere,  where  even 
the  truth,  according  to  Milton,  has  never  yet  dawned. 
Says  the  poet : 

"Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired, 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  renson'd  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fixed  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute ; 
Aud  fonnd  no  end— In  wandering  mazes  lost  /" 

Dr.  Watts  thinks  it  probable  that  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  will  constitute  one  of  the  sublime  employments 
of  the  blessed  in  the  heavenly  world. 

Necessity,  Doctrine  of.  I.  Definition.— In  meta- 
physics, according  to  the  common  statement,  "  neces- 
sity" is  that  quality  of  a  thing  by  which  it  cannot  but 
be,  or  whereby  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  When  in  a 
proposition  which  affirms  anything  to  be  true  there  is 
a  fixed  invariable  connection  between  the  subject  and 
the  predicate,  then  that  thing  is  understood  to  be  neces- 
sary. Necessity  is  opposed  to  chance,  accident,  con- 
tingency, and  to  whatever  involves  the  idea  of  uncer- 
tainty and  of  possible  variation.  It  is  usually  dis- 
tinguished in  philosophy  and  theology  into  physical, 
metaphysical  or  logical,  and  moral. 

1.  Physical  necessity  has  its  origin  in  the  established 
order  and  laws  of  the  material  universe.  It  is  founded 
in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  implies  that 
where  certain  causes  or  forces  are  present  certain  effects 
must  uniformly  and  inevitably  follow.  "By  natural 
[or  physical]  necessity,  as  applied  to  men,"  says  Ed- 
wards, "  I  mean  such  necessity  as  men  are  under  through 
the  force  of  natural  causes.  Thus  men  placed  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  are  the  subjects  of  particular  sensa- 
tions by  necessity;  they  feel  pain  when  their  bodies 
are  wounded;  they  see  the  objects  presented  before 
them  in  a  clear  light  when  their  eyes  are  opened ;  so 
by  a  natural  necessity  men's  bodies  move  downwards 
when  there  is  nothing  to  support  them"  (Work*,  ii,  18, 
Carter's  ed.). 

2.  Metaphysical  or  logical  necessity  expresses  "the 
nature  of  our  belief  in  certain  fundamental  truths,  such 
as  the  reality  of  a  material  world,  the  law  of  causation, 
and  the  axioms  of  mathematics."  Logical  necessity  is 
characteristic  of  truths  or  ideas,  as  physical  necessity  is 
of  events  or  phenomena  in  the  material  world.  "  It  is 
alleged  by  some  philosophers  that  the  truths  held  by 
us  as  most  certain  arc  the  result  of  experience.  Others 
contend  that  such  first  principles  as  the  axioms  of 
mathematics  are  not  only  true,  but  necessarily  true ;  we 
not  only  do  believe  them,  but  we  must  believe  them. 
Such  necessity,  it  is  argued,  cannot  come  from  mere 
experience,  and  therefore  implies  an  innate  or  intuitive 
source.  Hence  the  theory  of  necessary  truth  is  only 
another  name  for  the  theory  of  intuitive  truth."  This 
necessity,  as  characteristic  of  certain  truths,  may  be 
grounded  in  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  the  opposite 
to  be  true.  Thus  Dr.  Whewell,  in  his  Philosophy  of 
the  Inductive  Sciences  (i,  64,  55),  teaches  that  necessary 
truths  are  those  in  which  we  not  only  learn  that  the 
proposition  is  true,  but  see  that  it  must  be  true;  in 
which  the  negation  of  the  truth  is  not  only  false,  but 
impossible.  That  there  are  such  truths  cannot  be 
doubted.  We  may  take,  for  example,  all  relations  of 
number.  We  cannot,  by  any  freak  of  thought,  imagine 
three  and  two  to  make  seven.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in 
his  System  of  Logic,  argues  against  the  theory  of  neces- 
sary truths,  especially  that  the  common  mathematical 
axioms  are  such  truths.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  his 
argument  for  the  existence  of  (Jod,  reasons  from  a  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  the  Divine  Being  being  necessary 
in  this  sense.  "  So,"  says  Edwards,  "  the  eternal  exist- 
ence of  being,  generally  considered,  is  necessary  in  it- 
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self,  because  it  would  be  in  itself  the  greatest  absurdity 
to  deny  the  existence  of  being  in  general!  or  to  say 
there  was  absolute  and  universal  nothing"  (  Works,  ii, 
11).  Besides  the  meaning  of  the  term  necessary  in 
connection  with  intuitive,  or  a  priori  truths,  the  truth 
of  a  statement  is  sometimes  said  to  be  necessary  by 
reason  of  its  being  implied  in  another.  "  Thus  if  we 
say  that  all  the  apostles  were  Jews,  it  follows  neces- 
sarily that  Peter  was  a  Jew."  Here  is  involved  the 
general  axiom  of  syllogistic  reasoning  that  what  is 
true  of  a  whole  class  is  true  of  each  individual,  which 
axiom  may  be  itself  an  intuitive  or  necessary  truth. 
But  each  particular  proposition  or  conclusion  from  prem- 
ises is  necessary,  because  it  is  implied  in  the  premises, 
or  because  "  to  withhold  assent  from  it  would  be  to 
violate  the  above  axiom."  This  is,  more  strictly,  logical 
necessitv.    See  Logic. 

8.  Moral  necessity  has  reference  to  the  volitions  and 
actions  of  rational  agents,  and  is  intended  to  express  the 
connection  between  these  volitions  and  actions  and  cer- 
tain moral  causes,  as  inclinations,  desires,  or  motives 
generally.  Whether  there  be  any  connection  which, 
strictly  speaking,  may  be  termed  necessary  between 
such  motives  and  the  volitions  and  actions  of  men,  or 
whether  independent  of  them  the  will  has  a  self-deter- 
mining power,  is  an  inquiry  which  has  always  largely 
engaged  the  attention  of  both  philosophers  and  theolo- 
gians. See  Will.  The  term  which  stands  opposed  to 
necessity  in  the  history  and  literature  of  the  subject  is 
liberty,  or  freedom.    See  Liberty. 

The  consciousness  of  mankind  in  general,  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  especially,  has  always  asserted  the 
fact  of  freedom,  even  in  connection  often  with  theories 
that  have  been  called  theories  of  necessity.  The  free- 
dom of  the  will  was  strongly  and  almost  universally 
affirmed,  with  little  or  no  qualification  or  psychological 
analysis,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  during  the  ante- 
Nicene  period.  "  All  the  Greek  fathers,  as  well  as  the 
apologists  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  and  Athenagoras,  also 
the  theologians  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  Clement  and 
Origen,  exalt  the  autonomy,  self-determination  (avri- 
Zovoiov)  of  the  human  soul  with  the  freshness  of  youth 
and  a  tincture  of  Hellenistic  idealism,  but  also  influenced 
by  a  practical  Christian  interest"  (Hagenbach,//is/.  of 
Voct,  i,  155).  With  this  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
philosophy  was  in  harmony.  Its  ethics  presupposes 
freedom.  The  forms  in  which  the  idea  of  necessity 
appears  in  the  early  history  of  philosophy,  and  in  the 
popular  sentiment  of  the  first  Christian  centuries,  are 
those  of  materialism  and  fatalism. 

II.  Historical  Development  of  the  Necessitarian  Idea, — 
1.  In  the  early  Greek  philosophy  we  find  all  things — the 
cosmos — subjected  to  a  materialistic  necessity,  of  which 
the  conceptions  of  matter  and  mind  peculiar  to  the  ma- 
terialistic philosophy  of  the  present  day  are  in  some 
measure  a  reproduction.  Heraclitus  (about  B.C.  500) 
"  assumes  as  the  substantial  principle  of  things  ethereal 
fire,"  identifies  it  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  Xoyoc,  or 
the  eternal  all-embracing  order,  which  is  according 
to  him  immanent,  as  the  universal  principle  of  the  con- 
stant flux  of  all  things.  Democritus,  with  his  theory 
of  atoms,  according  to  which  "the  soul  consists  of  Are, 
smooth  and  round  atoms,  which  arc  also  atoms  of  fire," 
held  that  the  motion  or  rest  of  the  atoms  is  not  due  to 
"an  all-ruling  Mind,"  but  to  natural  necessity.  The 
Stoics  reproduced  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus,  affirming 
matter  and  force  as  two  ultimate  principles,  that  the 
working  force  in  the  universe  is  God, "  that  the  rise  and 
decay  of  the  world  are  controlled  by  an  absolute  neces- 
sity ;  this  necessity  is  at  once  fate  (tipapuivn')  and  the 
providence  (wpnvoiai)  which  governs  all  things.  In  the 
human  soul,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Deity,  or  an  emanation 
from  the  same,  is  a  governing  force  (to  i)ytpoyuc6p)t  to 
which  belong  representation,  desires,  and  understand- 
ing." As  the  attention  of  these  philosophers  was  di- 
rected mainly  to  the  universe  of  nature  instead  of  man, 
making  their  philosophy  cosmological  rather  than  an- 


thropological, they  seem  not  to  have  attempted  any 
special  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  volition,  or  any 
logically  rigorous  application  of  their  doctrines  of  ne- 
cessity to  the  working  of  the  human  will.  In  their 
ethics  tjiey  speak  of  men's  action  as  if  they  were  free. 
Heraclitus  "  calls  upon  each  individual  to  follow  in  his 
thought  and  action  the  universal  reason."  Democritus 
says,  "Not  the  act  as  such,  but  the  will  determines 
moral  character."  "  The  Sage  alone  is  free;  he  is  lord 
also  over  his  own  life,  and  can  lawfully  bring  it  to  an 
end  according  to  his  own  free  self-determination."  Later, 
in  the  more  theological  Greek  philosophy,  as  that  of 
Philo,  u  God  alone  is  free ;  everything  finite  is  involved 
in  necessity."  In  the  less  philosophical  and  more  pop- 
ular thought  of  the  time,  human  action  was  sometimes 
viewed  as  under  the  control  of  a  fate  which  stands  in 
some  magical  way  in  intimate  connection  with  the  stars, 
or  with  other  objects  in  nature.  Such  views  were  held 
by  some  of  the  Gnostics. 

2.  In  the  more  special  and  systematic  treatment  of 
Christian  doctrines  following  the  Council  of  Nice,  the 
theologians  undertook  to  harmonize  the  doctrines  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will  and  divine  predestination  and  fore- 
knowledge. The  heathen  philosophy  already  noticed, 
in  attempting  to  be  theological,  had  so  conceived  of  the 
Divine  Being  in  relation  to  the  world  as  to  bring  both 
men  and  things  under  a  necessity,  physical  or  fatalistic 
Christianity,  much  more  decidedly  theological,  now  un- 
dertook to  give  a  philosophy  of  God's  relations  to  human 
action.  In  the  controversy  on  the  freedom  of  the  will 
between  Augustine  and  the  Pelagians,  the  point  of  dis- 
pute was  the  relation  of  the  will  in  its  activity  to  the 
grace  of  God.  Freedom  was  affirmed  on  both  sides, 
each  asserting  that  its  own  was  the  true  idea  of  freedom. 
The  differences  consist  in  the  degree  and  manner  of  in- 
fluence upon  the  soul  ascribed  to  divine  grace.  The 
views  of  Augustine  are  historically  of  much  importance 
in  the  presentation  of  this  subject,  aa  they  have  formed 
the  basis  of  the  Calvinistic  view  in  modern  times.  "This 
general  view  has  been  designated  a  theory  of  necessity, 
though  its  adherents  object  to  the  term  as  ambiguous 
and  misleading.  Augustine  looked  upon  grace  as  the 
active  principle  of  life,  generating  as  an  abiding  good 
that  freedom  of  the  will  which  is  entirely  lost  in  the 
natural  man."  Pelagius  admitted  that  man  stands  in 
need  of  divine  aid ;  **  but  he  supposed  this  grace  of  God 
to  be  something  external,  and  added  to  the  efforts  put 
forth  by  the  free-will  of  man."  "He  has  not  the  con- 
ception of  a  life  unfolding  itself;  he  only  recognises  the 
mechanical  concatenation  of  single  acta."  Augustine 
"  recognises  in  the  grace  of  God  an  inspiration  of  lore 
(inspiratio  dilcctionis),  and  considers  this  the  source  of 
everything.  It  was  not  the  view  of  Augustine  that 
man  is  like  a  stone  or  stick,  upon  whom  grace  works 
externally ;  he  could  conceive  of  grace  as  working  only 
in  the  sphere  of  freedom"  (Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doc- 
trine* i,  301, 302).  In  accordance  with  the  idea  and  defi- 
nition of  the  will  and  its  freedom,  which  distinguishes 
the  Latin  from  the  Greek  anthropology  (corap.  Shedd, 
Hist.  ofDoct.  i,  61),  Augustine's  idea  of  freedom  is  self- 
determination,  as  distinguished  from  ^determination. 
In  his  view  the  activity  of  the  will  proceeds  purely 
from  within  the  roan  himself,  and  this  is  freedom.  In 
all  the  conditions  in  which  he  contemplates  man—name- 
ly, as  unfallen,  as  fallen,  and  as  renewed— there  is  self- 
determination,  that  is,  the  u  human  will  moves  towards 
a  proposed  end  by  its  own  self-motion.'*  The  will  is 
free  in  evil,  even  when  by  virtue  of  the  moral  condition 
of  the  man  it  can  will  nothing  else  but  evil,  because  it 
delights  in  evil.  Hence  in  the  will  of  Adam,  as  created, 
there  was  an  inclination  to  holiness,  but  at  the  same 
time  also,  united  with  it,  the  possibility  of  sinning  (/**• 
sibilitas  peccandi).  In  the  fallen  Adam,  the  activity  of 
the  will  is  inclination  to  sin,  "  the  unforced,  free,  self- 
originating,  self-moved  energy  of  the  creature."  It  is 
freedom  in  sin,  but  at  the  same  time  a  necessity  or  cer- 
tainty of  sinning.    In  the  renewed,  or  in  those  in  whom 
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there  is  any  holy  activity,  the  motion  or  determination 
of  the  will  from  the  very  begiuning  is  conditioned  upon 
the  grace  of  God  working  in  the  soul  in  some  wonderful 
hidden  way  ("  interna  et  occulta,  mirabili  ac  ineffabili 
potestate")  to  produce  voluntary  action  in  holiness. 
This  is  the  truest  .freedom,  and  its  highest  develop- 
ment consists  in  the  non  posse  peccare,  the  felix  necessi- 
tas  boni.  This  grace  Augustine  designates  as  irresisti- 
ble. "  By  this  he  meant,  not  that  the  human  will  is  con- 
verted unwillingly  or  by  compulsion,  but  that  the  di- 
vine grace  is  able  to  overcome  the  utmost  obstinacy  of 
the  human  spirit"  (Shedd,  Mist.  o/Doct.  i,  73).  Augus- 
tine's idea  and  explanation  of  the  activity  of  the  will  are 
from  the  theological  point  of  view  rather  than  the  psy- 
chological 

In  the  scholastic  period,  as  two  representatives  of  its 
views,  we  may  mention  Thomas  Aquinas  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Duns  Scotus  on  the  other.  Aquinas  held 
that  "the  will  depends  upon  the  understanding;  that 
which  appears  good  is  necessarily  sought  after;  but 
necessity  arising  from  internal  causes,  and  reposing  on 
knowledge,  is  freedom."  The  will  is  not  subject  to  the 
necessity  of  compulsion,  but  to  that  necessity  which 
does  not  destroy  freedom — the  necessity  of  striving  after 
ends.  Duns  Scotus  maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that 
"  the  human  will  is  not  determined  by  the  understand- 
ing, but  has  power  to  choose  with  no  determining 
ground." 

In  the  German  mysticism,  which  grew  up  in  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries  out  of  scholasticism,  the  will  was 
treated  as  subordinate  to  the  knowing  faculty,  and  ex- 
treme emphasis  was  laid  on  the  presence  in  the  divine 
nature  of  the  element  of  natural  necessity.  "  True  union 
with  God  takes  place  in  cognition ;  knowledge,  which  is 
God's  action  in  man,  is  the  foundation  of  all  essence,  the 
ground  of  love,  the  determining  power  of  the  wilL" 

3.  With  the  decline  of  scholasticism,  and  the  rise  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  the  views  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  volition  are  modified  by  the  fact  that  philosophy 
becomes  more  independent  of  the  current  theology  in 
its  interpretation  of  the  universe  of  nature  and  mind. 
But  in  their  views  and  methods  they  largely  influence 
each  other.  Des  Cartes  emphasized  human  freedom ; 
but,  as  according  to  his  theory  the  will  has  no  power 
of  itself  over  the  body,  his  disciples,  as  Malebranche, 
introduced  the  doctrine  of  Occasionalism — that  God  by 
his  direct  agency  moves  the  body  in  accordance  with 
our  will.  Spinoza,  developing  and  transforming  the 
Cartesian  dualism  into  a  pantheism,  making  God  the 
immanent  cause  of  the  totality  of  finite  things,  holds 
that  God  works  according  to  the  inner  necessity  of  his 
nature,  in  which  consists  his  freedom ;  that  he  produces 
all  finite  effects  only  indirectly  through  finite  causes; 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  human  freedom  indepen- 
dent of  causality,  but  that  all  events,  including  all  acts 
of  volition,  are  determined  by  God,  though  through 
finite  causes,  and  not  immediately.  In  the  seventh 
definition  of  his  Ethics  he  defines  freedom  and  necessitv 

•  » 

as  follows :  "  That  thing  is  called  free  which  exists  by  the 
sole  necessity  of  its  nature,  and  the  determining  cause 
of  whose  activity  is  in  itself  alone.  But  that  is  called 
necessary,  or  rather  constrained,  which  owes  its  existence 
to  another,  and  whose  activity  is  the  result  of  fixed  and 
determinable  causes."  Spinoza's  idea  of  free  agency  dif- 
fers but  little  from  that  of  Augustine,  as  being  self-de- 
termination ;  and  he  "  rightly  seeks  for  the  proper  oppo- 
site of  freedom,,  not  in  necessity  taken  generally,  but  in 
a  distinct  kind  of  necessity,  namely,  constraint,  which 
is  to  be  defined  as  necessity  having  its  source,  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject  of  constraint,  but  in  something 
foreign  to  that  nature  (whether  in  the  internal  or  exter- 
nal world),  and  overruling  the  endeavors  to  which  that 
nature  itself  gives  rise"  (Ueberweg,  Hist.  o/PhiL  ii,  68). 
Leibnitz,  whose  philosophy,  like  that  of  Des  Cartes  and 
Spinoza,  was  fundamentally  thcistic,  maintained  the 
power  of  self-determination  in  the  soul;  that "freedom, 
not  as  an  exemption  from  law,  but  as  the  power  of  de- 


ciding for  one's  self  according  to  known  law,  belongs  to 
the  essence  of  the  human  spirit;"  but  in  place  of  the 
natural  operation  of  the  spirit  upon  or  through  the  body, 
and  of  the  occasionalism  of  Des  Cartes's  disciples,  Leibnitz 
substituted  the  theory  of  pre-established  harmony, "  that 
God,  at  the  beginning,  so  created  soul  and  body  that, 
while  each  follows  the  law  of  its  internal  development 
with  perfect  independence,  each  remains  at  the  same 
time  at  every  instant  in  perfect  agreement."  Kant's 
doctrine  of  the  activity  of  the  will  as  presented  in  his 
Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason,  is  given  by  Ueberweg 
as  follows :  "  Kant  defines  the  word  maxim  as  denoting 
a  subjective  principle  of  willing ;  the  objective  princi- 
ple, on  the  contrary,  which  is  founded  in  the  reason 
itself,  is  termed  by  him  the  practical  law ;  he  includes 
both  together  under  the  conception  of  the  practical 
principle,  i.  e.  a  principle  which  contains  a  universal  de- 
termination of  the  will,  involving  several  practical  rules. 
All  the  ends  to  which  desire  may  be  directed  furnish 
sensuous  and  egotistic  motives  for  the  will,  all  reducible 
to  the  principle  of  personal  happiness  or  self-love.  But 
a  rational  being,  on  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  he  is 
rational,  conceives  his  practical  universal  laws  as  prin- 
ciples, which  are  fitted  to  direct  the  will,  not  by  their 
matter,  but  only  in  view  of  their  form.  The  will  which 
is  determined  by  the  mere  form  of  universal  law  is  in- 
dependent of  the  law  of  sensible  phenomena,  and  there- 
fore free.  A  free  will  can  only  be  determined  by  the 
mere  form  of  a  maxim,  or  by  its  fitness  to  serve  as  a 
universal  law.  Hence  his  categorical  imperative  of 
morals.  Self-determination  iu  conformity  to  the  cate- 
gorical imperative  he  terms  '  autonomy  of  the  will.' 
The  opposite  of  this  is  the  '  heteronomy  of  arbitrary 
choice.'  Thus  in  the  moral  law,  or  categorical  imper- 
ative, he  finds  a  law  of  causality  through  freedom.  The 
conception  of  cause  is  here  employed  only  with  practi- 
cal intent,  the  determining  motive  of  the  will  being 
found  in  the  intelligible  order  of  things.  The  freedom 
which  man  has  as  a  personal  being,  not  subject  to  the 
universal  mechanism  of  nature,  is  the  faculty  of  being 
subject  to  peculiar  practical  laws,  given  by  his  own 
reason ;  in  other  words,  every  person  is  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  his  own  personality."  Developments, 
somewhat  diverse  from  these  views  of  Kant,  are  found 
in  the  philosophy  of  J.  G.  Fichte,  raising  self-determina- 
tion to  a  creative  activity  of  the  Ego;  in  that  of  Schel- 
ling,  who  held  "  that  only  in  God  is  man  capable  of  free- 
dom, that  the  freedom  of  man  was  exercised  in  an  intel- 
ligible act  done  before  time,  that  as  an  empirical  being 
man  is  subject  to  necessity  resting  on  his  non-temporal 
self-determination;"  in  that  of  Hegel,  in  his  philosophy 
of  spirit,  the  development  of  which  "is  the  gradual  ad- 
vance from  natural  determinateuess  to  freedom,  through 
the  momenta  of  subjective,  objective,  and  absolute 
spirit;"  in  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  Schleier- 
macher,  who  made  prominent  the  feeling  of  freedom  in 
connection  with  the  feeling  of  dependence ;  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  Schopenhauer,  in  which  motives  are  one  of 
the  forms  of  causality,  the  action  of  which  is  known  not 
only  from  without,  but  from  within,  so  that  we  learn  by 
experience  the  mystery  of  the  production  of  effects  by 
causes  in  its  innermost  nature;  in  the  philosophy  of 
Herbart  (1776-1841),  defined  by  himself  as  "  the  elab- 
oration of  conceptions,"  according  to  which  freedom  of 
the  will  is  the  assured  supremacy  of  the  strongest  masses 
of  ideas  over  single  affections  or  impressions;  and  in 
that  of  Beneke,  who  reduced  all  the  phenomena  of  self- 
consciousness  to  four  fundamental  processes,  under  which 
certain  feelings  and  judgments  arise  regarding  the  com- 
parative worth  of  processes,  which  feelings  and  judg- 
ments control  the  tendencies  of  the  moral  agent  and 
determine  the  will,  so  that  "  moral  freedom  consists  in 
such  a  decided  preponderance,  and  such  a  firm  establish* 
ment  of  the  moral  nature  in  man,  that  his  volition  and 
action  are  determined  by  it  alone."  These  views  are 
necessitarian  in  general,  in  the  sense  that  the  volitions, 
or  choices,  and  actions,  are  regarded  as  determined  by, 
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or  in  accordance  with,  reasons,  motives,  principles,  de- 
sires, feelings,  judgments,  or,  in  general,  certain  pre  vo- 
litional conditions. 

In  England  as  on  the  Continent  the  impulse  accom- 
panying the  Reformation  occasioned  a  freer  and  more 
prolific  discussion  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  among 
other  theological  and  philosophical  topics.  In  the  em- 
pirical method  of  Bacon,  and  its  decided  direction  of  the 
attention  to  physical  sciences,  we  have  a  line  of  thought, 
the  tendency  of  which  was  to  reduce  the  phenomena  of 
volition  to  some  law  either  analogous  to  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect  observed  in  physical  phenomena,  or  identical 
with  it,  and  a  part  of  it,  giving  a  physical  or  materialis- 
tic necessity.  Hobbes  plainly  declares  that  the  activ- 
ity of  the  will  is  from  necessary  causes,  and  he  does  not 
distinguish  this  necessity  from  ordinary  physical  causa- 
tion. See  Liberty.  Locke,  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
Essay,  asserts  the  necessitarianism  of  Hobbes.  "  In  later 
editions  a  power  to  suspend  the  determinations  of  the 
will  is  accorded."  "  That  which  immediately  determines 
the  will  from  time  to  time,"  he  says,  "  to  every  volun- 
tary act  is  the  uneasiness  of  desire,  fixed  on  some  absent 
good/'  In  1715  appeared  Anthony  Collins's  argument 
for  necessity.  He  states  his  view  thus :  "  First,  though 
I  deny  liberty  in  a  certain  meaning  of  the  word,  yet  I 
contend  for  liberty  as  it  signifies  a  power  in  man  to  do 
as  he  wills  or  pleases.  Secondly,  when  I  affirm  neces- 
sity, I  contend  only  for  moral  necessity,  meaning  there- 
by that  man,  who  is  an  intelligent  and  sensible  being, 
is  determined  by  his  reason  and  his  senses;  and  I  deny 
man  to  be  subject  to  such  necessity  as  is  in  clocks, 
watches,  and  such  other  things,  which  for  want  of  sen- 
sation and  intelligence  are  subject  to  an  absolute  physi- 
cal or  mechanical  necessity.'*  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  re- 
plied to  Collins,  affirming  "  that  all  proper  action  of  the 
soul  is  ipso  facto  free  action ;  that  the  laws  which  de- 
termine the  judgment  of  the  understanding  next  pre- 
ceding any  activity  are  diverse  from  those  which  per- 
tain to  the  production  of  the  action  itself."  Hartley 
followed  Collins  in  his  theory  of  the  will,  modifying  it, 
however,  by  his  peculiar  doctrine  of  medullary  vibra- 
tions, and  the  action  of  the  soul  dependent  upon  them 
by  association.  He  thus  in  a  measure  anticipated  the 
physiological  and  associational  psychology  of  James 
Mill,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Bain,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  The 
necessitarians  found  their  most  effective  champion  in 
Priestley,  who  took  up  the  materialistic  theories  aud  de- 
duced from  them  their  logical  consequence,  which  he 
called  a  "  philosophical*'  necessity.  According  to  John 
Stuart  Mill, "  the  law  of  causality  applies  in  the  same 
strict  sense  to  human  actions  as  to  other  phenomena." 
"Correctly  conceived,"  he  says, "  the  doctrine  of  Philo- 
sophical Necessity  is  simply  this:  that  given  the  motives 
which  are  present  to  an  individual's  mind,  and  given 
likewise  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  individual, 
the  manner  in  which  he  will  act  may  be  unerringly 
inferred"  (System  of  Logic,  ii,  405,  406).  He  allows  at 
the  same  time  a  power  in  the  mind  to  co-operate  in  the 
formation  of  its  own  character,  and  complains  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  term  necessity  to  the  doctrine  of  cause 
and  effect  in  human  character  as  improper.  But  causa- 
tion with  him  means  **  nothing  but  invariable,  certain, 
and  unconditional  sequence,"  with  no  "  mysterious  con- 
straint or  compulsion"  in  the  cause  over  the  effect. 
Alexander  Bain  considers  the  will  as  "  a  collective  term 
for  all  the  impulses  to  motion  or  action.  It  is  absurd 
to  ask  whether  such  a  power  is  free."  Dr.  Reid  (1710- 
1796),  in  opposition  to  the  various  forms  of  necessity, 
denies  that  every  action  is  performed  with  some  view 
or  from  some  motive.  Dugald  Stewart,  however,  con- 
cedes "  that  for  every  action  there  must  be  a  motive ;" 
but  maintains  that  "liberty  as  opposed  to  necessity 
means  that  the  connection  between  motives  and  actions 
is  not  a  necessary  connection  like  that  between  cause 
and  effect."  "  The  question,"  he  says, M  is  not  concern- 
ing the  influence  of  motives,  but  concerning  the  nature 
of  that  influence."    This  is  most  truly  the  pivotal  point 


of  the  whole  controversy.    For  the  opinions  of  Hamil- 
ton and  Mansel,  see  Liberty. 

4.  In  this  country  a  fresh  theological  importance  was 
given  to  this  subject  by  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  basal 
his  theory  of  voluntary  action  on  the  doctrine  of  moral 
necessity,  taking  pains  to  distinguish  it  from  natural  or 
physical  necessity.  See  Liberty.  His  treatise  was 
directed  against  the  doctrine  of  the  self-determining 
power  of  the  will  as  advocated  by  Arminian  writers,  en- 
deavoring to  prove  at  the  same  time  that  this  necessity 
was  not  inconsistent  with  liberty.  This  moral  neces- 
sity he  defines  as  "  that  necessity  of  connection  and  con- 
sequence which  arises  from  such  moral  causes  as  the 
strength  of  inclinations  or  motives,  and  the  connection 
which  there  is  in  many  cases  between  these  and  such 
certain  volitions  and  actions"  (Works,  ii,  13).  One 
great  purpose  in  his  work  was  to  reply  to  the  objection 
that  the  Calvinistic  notions  of  God's  moral  government 
are  contrary  to  the  common-sense  of  mankind.  Free- 
dom, as  involving  the  self-determining  power  of  the  Ar- 
minians,  he  argued,  would  involve  contingency  and  the 
absence  of  certainty.  This  would  exclude  foreknowl- 
edge. The  views  of  Edwards  have  been  modified,  and 
controverted  even,  by  Calvinistic  theologians.  The 
term  moral  necessity  is  still  used  to  characterize  the 
theories  of  those  who  affirm  that  the  will  is  determined 
or  determines  itself  under  the  influence  of  motives,  as 
distinguished  from  the  theories  of  those  who  affirm  a 
"  power  to  the  contrary,"  or  "  the  power  or  immunity 
to  put  forth  in  the  same  circumstances  either  cf  several 
volitions,"  or  such  an  independence  of  motives  as  to 
make  the  action  of  the  agent  contingent  and  uncer- 
tain, and  not  certainlv  or  nccessarilv  determined  bv 
them.  It  is  applied  also  to  the  theories  of  those  who 
hold  to  Augustinian  and  Calvinistic  views  of  the  opera- 
tion of  divine  grace  upon  the  will.  In  general  they  ob- 
ject, and  it  is  acknowledged  with  justice  in  some  re- 
spects, to  the  term  necessity  as  confusing,  and  in  its  as- 
sociations implying  ideas  which  they  disown,  since  they 
assert  the  freedom  of  the  will  as  the  condition  of  moral 
obligation  and  moral  divine  government.  Some,  as  Dr. 
Hodge,  propose  and  use  the  term  certainty,  as  distin- 
guished from  necessity  on  the  one  hand  and  contingen- 
cy on  the  other.  Dr.  Hodge  teaches  that  freedom  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  a  man's  "  volitions  are  truly  and 
properly  his  own,  determined  by  nothing  out  of  himself, 
but  proceeding  from  his  own  views,  feelings,  and  inner- 
most dispositions,  so  that  they  are  the  real,  intelligent, 
and  conscious  expression  of  his  character,  or  of  what  is 
in  his  mind."  "  We  hold,"  says  Dr.  M-Cosh, "  that  the 
principle  of  cause  and  effect  reigns  in  mind  as  in  mat- 
ter. But  there  is  an  important  difference  between  the 
manner  in  which  this  principle  operates  in  body  and  in 
spirit.  In  all  proper  mental  operations  the  causes  and 
the  effects  lie  both  within  the  mind.  Mind  is  self- 
acting  substance.  We  hold  that  the  true  determining 
cause  of  every  given  volition  is  not  any  mere  anterior 
incitement,  but  the  very  soul  itself  bv  its  inherent  power 
of  will."     (H.P.C.) 

III.  Objections  to  this  Theory,— The  anti-necessitarians 
notwithstanding  allege  that  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  in 
the  light  of  these  various  interpretations  of  Calvinistic 
theologians,  "  charges  God  as  the  author  of  sin ;  that  it 
takes  away  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  renders  man  unac- 
countable to  his  Maker;  makes  sin  to  be  no  evil,  and 
morality  or  virtue  to  be  no  good ;  and  that  it  precludes 
the  use  of  means,  and  is  of  the  most  gloomy  tendency. 
The  necessitarians,  on  the  other  hand,  deny  these  to  be 
legitimate  consequences  of  their  doctrine,  which  they 
declare  to  be  the  most  consistent  mode  of  explaining  the 
divine  government;  and  they  observe  that  the  Deity 
acta  no  more  immorally  in  decreeing  vicious  actions 
than  in  permitting  all  those  irregularities  which  he 
could  so  easily  have  prevented.  All  necessity,  say  they, 
does  not  take  away  freedom.  "The  actions  of  a  man 
may  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  free  and  neces- 
sary.   Thus  it  was  infallibly  certain  that  Judas  would 
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betray  Christ,  yet  he  did  it  voluntarily;  Jesus  Christ 
necessarily  [?]  became  man,  and  died,  yet  he  acted  free- 
ly. A  good  man  does  naturally  and  necessarily  love  his* 
children,  yet  voluntarily.  They  insist  that  necessity 
does  not  render  actions  less  morally  good;  for,  if  neces- 
sary virtue  be  neither  moral  nor  praiseworthy,  it  will 
follow  that  God  himself  is  not  a  moral  being,  because 
he  is  a  necessary  one  [i.  e.  necessarily  such;  rather 
such  by  nature] ;  and  the  obedience  of  Christ  cannot 
be  good,  because  it  was  necessary  [?].  Further,  say 
they,  necessity  does  not  preclude  the  use  of  means;  for 
means  are  no  less  appointed  than  the  end.  It  was  or- 
dained that  Christ  should  be  delivered  up  to  death ;  but 
he  could  not  have  been  betrayed  without  a  betrayer,  nor 
crucified  without  crucifiers."  That  it  is  not  a  gloomy 
doctrine,  they  allege,  because  nothing  can  be  more  con- 
solatory than  to  believe  that  all  things  are  under  the 
direction  of  an  all-wise  Being,  that  his  kingdom  ruleth 
over  all,  and  that  he  doeth  all  things  well.  They  also 
urge  that  to  deny  necessity  is  to  deny  the  foreknowledge 
of  God,  and  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  hand  of  the 
Creator,  and  to  place  that  capricious  and  ^indefinable 
principle,  the  self-determining  power  of  man,  upon  the 
throne  of  the  universe.  In  these  statements  there  is 
obviously  a  confused  use  of  terms  in  different  meanings, 
so  as  to  mislead  the  unwary.  For  instance,  necessity  is 
confounded  with  certainty;  but  an  action  may  be  cer- 
tain, though  free — that  is  to  say,  certain  to  an  omnis- 
cient Being,  who  knows  how  a  free  agent  will  finally  ' 
resolve ;  but  this  certainty  is,  in  fact,  a  quality  of  the 
prescient  Being,  not  that  of  the  action,  to  which,  how- 
ever, men  delusively  transfer  it.  Again :  God  is  called 
a  necessary  Being,  which,  if  it  mean  anything,  signifies, 
as  to  his  moral  acts,  that  he  can  only  act  right  But 
then  this  is  a  wrong  application  of  the  term  necessity, 
which  properly  implies  such  a  constraint  upon  actions, 
exercised  ab  extra,  as  renders  choice  or  will  impossible. 
But  such  necessity  cannot  exist  as  to  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing. Again :  the  obedience  of  Christ  unto  death  was 
necessary — that  is  to  say.  unless  he  had  died,  guilty  man 
could  not  have  been  forgiven ;  but  this  could  not  make 
the  act  of  the  Jews  who  put  him  to  death  a  necessary  act 
— that  is  to  say,  a  forced  and  constrained  one ;  nor  did 
this  necessity  affect  the  act  of  Christ  himself,  who  acted 
voluntarily,  and  might  have  left  man  without  salvation. 
That  the  Jews  acted  freely  is  evident  from  their  being 
held  liable  to  punishment,  although  unconsciously  they 
accomplished  the  great  designs  of  heaven,  which,  how- 
ever, was  no  excuse  for  their  crime.  Finally :  as  to  the 
allegation  that  the  doctrine  of  free  agency  puts  man's 
self-determining  power  upon  the  throne  of  the  universe, 
that  view  proceeds  upon  notions  unworthy  of  God,  as 
if  he  could  not  accomplish  his  plans  without  compel- 
ling and  controlling  all  things  by  a  fixed  fate;  where- 
as it  is  both  more  glorious  to  him,  and  certainly  more 
in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures,  to  say  that  he  has  a 
perfect  foresight  of  the  manner  in  which  all  creatures 
will  act,  and  that  he,  by  a  profound  and  infinite  wisdom, 
subordinates  everything  without  violence  to  the  evolu- 
tion and  accomplishment  of  his  own  glorious  purposes. 
"The  doctrine  of  necessity  is  nearly  connected  with 
that  of  predestination,  which  of  late  years  has  assumed 
a  form  very  different  from  that  which  it  formerly  pos- 
sessed ;  for,  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  point  to  be 
determined  almost  entirely  by  the  sacred  writings,  it 
has,  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  able  writers,  in  a  great 
measure  resolved  itself  into  a  question  of  natural  religion, 
under  the  head  of  the  philosophical  liberty  or  necessity 
of  the  will;  or,  whether  all  human  actions  are  or  are 
not  necessarily  determined  by  motives  arising  from  the 
character  which  God  has  impressed  on  our  minds,  and 
the  train  of  circumstances  amid  which  his  providence 
has  placed  us?  The  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion is  that  *  God,  for  his  own  glory,  hath  foreordained 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass.'  The  scheme  of  philosophi- 
cal necessity,  as  stated  by  the  most  celebrated  necessi- 
tarian of  the  age,  is, '  that  everything  is  predetermined 


by  the  Divine  Being;  that  whatever  has  been,  must 
have  been ;  and  that  whatever  will  be,  must  be ;  that 
all  events  are  preordained  by  infinite  wisdom  and  un- 
limited goodness ;  that  the  will,  in  all  its  determinations, 
is  governed  by  the  state  of  mind ;  that  the  state  of 
mind  is  in  every  instance  determined  by  the  Deity; 
and  that  there  is  a  continued  chain  of  causes  and  effects, 
of  motives  and  actions,  inseparably  connected,  and  orig- 
inating from  the  condition  in  which  we  are  brought 
into  existence  by  the  Author  of  our  being/  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  justly  remarked  that '  those  who  be- 
lieve the  being  and  perfections  of  God,  and  a  state  of 
retribution,  in  which  he  will  reward  and  punish  roan- 
kind  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  actions,  will 
find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  justice  of  punishment 
with  the  necessity  of  crimes  punished.  And  they  that 
believe  all  that  the  Scripture  says  on  the  one  hand  of 
the  eternity  of  future  punishments,  and  on  the  other  of 
God's  compassion  to  sinners,  and  his  solemn  assurance 
that  he  desires  not  their  death,  will  find  the  difficulty 
greatly  increased.'  It  is  doubtless  an  article  of  the 
Christian  faith  that  God  will  reward  or  punish  every 
man  hereafter  according  to  his  actions  in  this  life.  But 
we  cannot  maintain  his  justice  in  this  particular,  if  men's 
actions  be  necessary  either  in  their  own  nature  or  by 
the  divine  decrees.  Activity  and  self-determining  pow- 
ers are  the  foundation  of  all  morality ;  and  to  prove  that 
such  powers  belong  to  man,  it  is  urged  that  we  ourselves 
are  conscious  of  possessing  them.  We  blame  and  con- 
demn ourselves  when  we  do  amiss ;  but  guilt,  and  in- 
ward sense  of  shame,  and  remorse  of  conscience  are 
feelings  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  scheme  of 
necessity.  It  is  also  agreed  that  some  actions  deserve 
praise,  and  afford  an  inward  satisfaction ;  but  for  this 
there  would  be  no  foundation,  if  we  were  invincibly  de- 
termined in  every  volition:  so  that  approbation  and 
blame  are  consequent  on  free  actions  only.  Nor  is  the 
matter  at  all  relieved  by  bringing  in  a  chain  of  circum- 
stances as  motives  necessarily  to  determine  the  will. 
This  comes  to  the  same  result  in  sound  argument  as 
if  there  was  an  immediate  co- action  of  omnipotent 
power  compelling  one  kind  of  volitions  only ;  which  is 
utterly  irreconcilable  to  all  just  notions  of  the  nature 
and  operations  of  will,  and  to  all  accountability.  Neces- 
sity, in  the  sense  of  irresistible  control,  and  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture,  cannot  co-exist"  (Watson,  Bibl.  and  Theol. 
Diet.  s.  v.). 

IV.  Roman  Catholic  theologians  recognise  also  two 
other  kinds  of  necessity,  namely,  a  necessity  of  means, 
and  a  necessity  of  precept.  Baptism  they  consider  as  a 
necessity  of  means,  or  absolute  necessity,  because  it  is 
the  only  means  of  salvation  instituted  by  Christ ;  so  that 
no  one  can  be  saved  who  has  not  been  baptized,  wheth- 
er it  be  by  his  own  fault  or  not-.  Communion  is  only  a 
necessity  of  precept.  If  a  man  voluntarily  refuses  to 
participate  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  is  deserving  of  con- 
demnation ;  but  if  he  was  only  involuntarily  deprived 
of  participating  in  it,  he  is  not  guilty. 

See  Priestley,  A  Free  Discussion  of  the  Doctrines  of 
Materialism  and  Philosophical  Necessity  (Lond.  1778, 
8vo);  Bray,  Philosophy  of  Necessity;  Clarke,'  Boyle 
Lecturrs  for  1704 ;  Crombie,  Essay  on  Philos.  Necessity; 
Toplady,  On  Christian  and  Philos.  Necessity;  Butler, 
Analogy,  ch.  vi;  Copleston,  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine 
of  N.  Graves  on  Calvinistic  Predestination;  Jackson, 
Defence  of  Human  Liberty;  Tucker,  Light  of  Nature; 
Watson,  Theol.  Institutes,  ii,  350;  Hodge,  Christian 
Theology  (see  Index);  Amer.  Theol.  Rev.  Jan.  1860; 
Oct.  1861;  Amer.  Presb,  and  Theol.  Rev.  Jan.  1865; 
North  British  Rev.  vol.  x;  and  the  literature  under 
Will. 

Necham,  Neokham,  or  Nequam,  Alexander, 
an  English  monk,  noted  as  a  universal  scholar,  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  whole  circle  of  science,  including  canon 
law,  medicine,  and  theology,  was  born  at  St.  Albans  in 
1157 ;  lived  and  studied  at  Paris,  and  after  his  return  to 
his  native  country  was  made  abbot  of  Cirencester,  and 
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diedinl217.  Up  istheauthorofegreat  variety  of  works 
remaining  in  MS.  But  tbe  most  important  of  all  his 
productions,  including  many  theological  and  philosoph-- 
ical  works,  is  his  lie  S'aturii  Rtrum,  which  is  believed 
to  have  had  quite  a  large  circulation  towards  the  close  of 
the  12tb  century.  It  lias  recently  been  edited  and  pub- 
lUhed  by  t  he  not^  English  antiquarian,Thomea  Wrigh  t, 
who  has  written  much  about  Necham  in  the  Bioe/.  Brit. 
/,i/.  (AnRlu-Nonnan  I'triod),  p.  449-50.  The  Dr.  A'atu  ris 
lierum  (Loud.  1863)  aims  to  interest  the  student  of 
nature  in  the  Author  of  nature.  It  is  iconoclastic  in 
tendency,  and  rejects  the  aid  or  art  in  religious  cere- 
monies. See,  beside*  Wright,  liing.  Brit.  Lil*  Piper, 
Kialatuxg  in  die  Monumtntuk  Theoloffie,  p.  657-69; 
Care,  Hittoria  Liltraria,  a.  v. 

Ka'cho  (Heb.  Ntko',  1=5,  an  Egyptian  name;  Sept. 
anJ  Josephus,  Niynw  ;  fully  i=S  IXJID,  Pkaraok- 
Xte&o,  2  Kings  xxiii,  29,  33,  34,'  36,  etc ;  once  Heb. 
riX,  Xetah',  Jer.  xlvi,  2;  Herodotus,  N«iir;  on  the 
twofold  appellation  of  this  king  on  the  monuments,  see 
Roaellini,  Mawm.  Slor.  ii,  181  aq., 
tab.  9),  an  Egyptian  king,  son  and 
r  (according  to  Herodotus, 
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/of  the  Jewish  kingjosiah 
( 11C.  609).  The  war*  and  successes 
I  of  l'haraob-Xecho  in  Syria  are  re- 
corded by  sacred  as  well  aa  proEane 
writers,  affording  a  striking  instance 
ween  them.  On  coming  to  the  throne 
he  organized  powerful  Beets  on  tba  Mediterranean  and 
tbe  Red  Sea.  Having  engaged  some  Phoenician  sailors, 
he  sent  them  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  along  the  coaala 
of  Africa.  According  to  Herodotus  (iv,  42,  3),  they  cir- 
cumnavigated that  continent  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  by 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Gibraltar)  to  Egypt,  and  related 
that  in  the  south  they  bad  the  sun  on  their  right  hand, 
which  that  historian  could  not  believe.  Most  modern 
writers  consider  this  testimony  sufficient,  and  the  voy- 
age attested  (see  Urate,  Hill,  of  Greece,  iii,  283  sq. ; 
Deck,  Well-Goth,  i,  595  sq.;  camp.  Pliny,  Hut.  Nat.  ii, 
67 ;  Arrian,  Her,  Ind.  ad  tin.).  Necho  undertook  to 
check  the  growth  of  Babylonian  power,  and  with  this 
view  collected  a  powerful  army,  and  entering  Palestine, 
followed  the  route  along  the  sea-coast  of  Judssa,  intend- 
ing to  besiege  the  town  of  Carchcmishon  the  Euphrates. 
But  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  offended  at  the  paasage  of 
the  Egyptian  army  through  bis  territories,  resolved  to 
impede,  if  unable  to  prevent,  their  march,  Necho  sent 
messengers  to  induce  him  to  desist,  assuring  him  that 
trains! 
anded 

me  to  make  baste."  This  conciliatory  message  was  of 
no  avail.  Josiah  posted  himself  in  the  valley  ofMegid-  ! 
do,  and  prepared  to  oppose  the  Egyptians.  Megiddo  i 
was  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Hsnasseh,  between  forty  and  i 
fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  within  three 
hours  of  tbe  coast.  It  is  apparently  confounded  by 
Herodotus  with  Magdolus  in  Egypt.  In  this  valley 
the  feeble  forces  of  the  Jewish  king,  having  attacked 
Necho,  wore  routed  with  great  slaughter.  Jusiah  being 
wounded  in  the  neck  with  an  arrow,  ordered  his  attend- 
ants to  take  him  from  the  field.  Escaping  from  the 
heavy  shower  of  snows  with  which  their  broken  ranks 
were  overwhelmed,  they  removed  him  from  the  chariot 
in  which  he  had  been  wounded,  and  placing  him  in  a 
"secoudone  that  he  had,"  they  conveyed  him  to  Jerusa- 
lem, where  he  died  (2  Kinga  xxiii.  29,  30;  2  Cbron. 
xxxv,  20  aq.).  See  Josiah.  Necho  continued  his 
march  to  the  Euphrates.  But  three  months  hail  scarce- 
ly elapsed  when,  returning  from  tbe  capture  of  Carche- 
mish  and  the  defeat  of  the  Cltaldieana,  he  learned  that, 
though  Josiah  had  left  an  elder  son,  Jeboahax  had 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  on  tbe  death  of 
his  father,  without  soliciting  Necho  to  sanction  his  tak- 
ing the  crown.     Incensed  at  this,  he  deposed  Jehoahaz 


)  Riblah),  and  car- 
Jerusalem.     On  arriving  there, 
lade  Eliakim,  the  eldest  son,  king,  changing 
bis  name  to  Jehoiakim ;  and  taking  tbe  silver  and  gold 

turned  to  Egypt  with  the  captive  Jehoahaz,  who  there 
died  (2  Kings  xxiii,  81  sq.;  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  1-41 
Herodotus  says  that  Necho,  after  having  muled  (he.  ■ 
Syrians  (the  Jews)  at  Magdolus,  took  Cadytis,  a  large 
city  of  Syria,  in  Palestine,  which,  be  adds,  i*  very  little 
less  than  Sardia  (ii,  169;  iii,  6).  By  Cadytis  there  is 
acarcely  a  doubt  he  meant  Jerusalem ;  the  word  is  onlv 
a  Greek  form  of  tbe  ancient,  as  well  as  the  modem. 
name  of  that  city.  In  the  fourth  year  after  this  ex- 
pedition Necho  again  marched  into  Syria,  and  advanced 
to  the  Euphrates.  Here  Nebuchadnezzar  completely 
routed  his  army,  recovered  the  town  of  Carchemiih. 
and,  pushing  Ilia  conquests  through  Palestine,  took  from 
Necho  all  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Pharaohs,  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  southern  extremitv  of  Svria  (i 
Kings  xxiv,7,8;  Jer.xlvi,2j  2  Cbrou.  xxxvi,9).  See 
N'sBL'CHAnNKzzAR,  Necho  soon  after  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Psammetichus  II  (Wilkinson's  At*.  Egyp- 
Hans,  i,  157  sq.).  See  Egypt.  According  to  Manetho 
(Euaeb.  Ckrrm.  Ariun.  i,  219),  Necho  was  the  sixth 
king  in  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  successor  of  Psam- 
'metichus,  and  as  there  had  been  another  of  the  ssrac 
name,  he  was  properly  Necho  the  Second.  The  period 
of  his  reign  was,  according  to  Manetho,  six,  according 
to  HerodotUB  sixteen,  veers  (consult  Gescnins,  Jruia, 
i,  696).— Kit  to.  See  Lercher,  Ad  Herod,  ii.  1 5*  sq;  |v, 
42 1  Diod.  i,  33,  and  Wess.  ad  loc ;  Strabo,  i,  66;  Heeren, 
African  Nat.  ii,  374,  889;  Bunsen,  jEgypttnt  StcUt  a 
iltr  Weh-Getckichle,  iii,  141  sq.  See  Pharaoh. 
NecUtea.  Sec  Nicitas, 
NechoBhoth.  See  Brass;  Copritn. 
Nechunjah  Bei.-iiaK.anah,  a  famous  nbbia  si 
Jamnia,  who,  like  his  contemporary  Nahum  of  (jinun 
(q.  v.),  had  a  school  and  method  of  his  own,  was  a  disciple 
of  Hillel  (q.  v.),  and  a  contemporary  and  equal  colleague 
of  Jochanan  ben-Zachsi  (q.  v.).  Nechunjah  strictly 
adhered  to  his  teacher's  method  of  Biblical  interpreta- 
tion, and  decidedly  opposed  Nahum's  additional  rule  of 
"extension  and  restriction."  He  was  of  a  mild  and 
compliant  character,  and  is  said  to  have  chiefly  occu- 
pied himself  with  mystical  theology.  So  much  us) 
this  the  case,  that  Later  tradition  ascribed  the  composi- 
tion of  the  oldest  cabalistic  works  to  him  or  to  hii 
father,  viz.,  the  book*  Bakir  p-nan  b)  and  PdU 
(ntcbliri  p),  which,  however,  belong  to  a  later  time 
Like  his  collesgue,  Jochsnsn  ben-Zachai,  Nechunjab. 
reached  a  good  old  age.  Ilimseira  living  protest  Bgsinsl 
the  supposed  worldliness  of  some  of  bis  contemporaries, 
his  recorded  motto  wss,  "Every  one  who  takes  upon 
himself  the  yoke  of  the  law  is  set  free  from  the  yoke  of 
the  kingdom  and  the  yoke  of  conformity  to  the  world; 
but  to  every  one  who  discards  the  yoke  of  the  law  shall 
be  given  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom  and  the  yoke  of 'he 
fashion*  of  this  world"  (Aboth,  iii,  6).  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  Nechunjah  was  one  of  the  few  who  *ere 
wont  to  ejaculate  a  short  prayer  both  when  entering  the 
college  and  again  when  leaving  it.  He  assigned  the 
following  reasons  for  this  unusual  practice :  "  When  I 


I  pray  tl 


ii  caH- 


of  error;  and  when  I  la 
ing"  (Btracotk,  iv,  2).  Later  writers  (BartoL  iv,  24*. 
etc)  have,  without  sufficient  reason,  supposed  thst  hi 
became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  Certainly  both  the 
ground  and  the  objects  of  his  prayers  aavor  more  of  the 
pride  of  the  Pharisee  than  of  the  spirit  of  the  Christisn. 
See  Krntz,  C.rtch.  d.  Juden  (Leipsic,  1866),  If,  2J;  Jest' 
Gark.(LJudcn.u.t.Sctir»,ii,26;  De  Kossi,  fliiwsmSo 
stories  (Germ.  transL),  p.  246;  Kdersheim,  /'iatorye/ 
ike  Jew;  p.  168;  Etheridge,  Introd.  to  Hebrew  Liura- 
Hire,  p.  65;  FrankeL  Hodrgetica  in  Mukmim  (LeipBt, 
1869),  p.  99.     (RP.) 


NECK  9' 

Neclt  (usually  q^b,  o'nyA,  as  Gen.  *lix,  8 ;  Lev. 
v,8;  often  "1X'3,  ttartar',  as  Gen.  xxvii,  16;  and  ume 
in  Chald.,  as  Dan.  v,  7;  once  the  plur.  cognate  D",3'"''3, 
Cent  iv,  9;  also  ,ni,  juioV,  prop.  fAreuf,  Isa.  iii,  IS; 
or  the  plur.  cognate,  Hil»7?,  Prov.  iii,  22 ;  once  PJS^BO, 
mopkre'tetk,!  Sam.  iv,lH;  fir.  rfwxwW),  a  pert  of  the 


bough  seldom  ii 


md  freedom  ii 


ligunitivo 


with  c 


10  ■  moucm  reaoer.  With  reference  to  the  graceful  or- 
nament which  a  fine  neck  gives,  especially  to  the  female 
form,  it  is  said  of  the  spouse  in  the  Canticles,  "Thy  neck 
U  like  the  lower  of  David,  builded  for  an  armory''  (iv, 
4);  or,  as  it  is  again,  "like  a  tower  of  ivory"  (vii,  4). 
The  neck,  however,  being  that  part  of  the  body  through 
which  in  man,  and  still  more  in  the  lower  animals,  the 
life  is  frequently  destroyed,  it  is  sometimes  taken  aa  the 
representative  of  the  animal  life;  hence  "to  lay  down 
the  neck"  (Rom.  xvi,  4)  is  a  strong  expression  for  haz- 
arding one's  life;  to  "give  one  the  necks  of  one's  ene- 
mies" (2  Sam.  xxii,  41)  was  to  surrender  their  life  into 
hie  hands;  alio  "to  reach  even  to  the  neck,"  or  "In  the 
midst  of  the  neck"  (las.  viii,  »■  xxx,  28),  was  to  ap- 
proach the  point  of  overwhelming  destruction,  which, 
in  Hah.  iii,  13,  takes  the  peculiar  furm  of  "  discovering 
the  foundation  to  the  neck"— the  allusion  in  the  last 
passage  being  to  the  foundation  of  a  house,  which  is  like 
the  neck  upon  which  the  head  rests.  But  by  much 
the  most  common  reference  was  to  beasts  of  burden, 
which  bore  upon  their  neck  the  yoke  whereby  they  did 
service,  and  aa  such  were  viewed  as  emblems  of  men  in 
their  relation  either  to  a  good  or  a  bad,  to  a  true  or  a 
false  service.  Christ  invitee  all  to  "take  up  his  yoke" 
(upon  their  neck  understood),  in  other  words,  to  yield 
themselves  obediently  to  his  authority  (Matt,  xi,  29); 
and  a  stiff  or  hardened  neck  is  a  familiar  expression  for 
■n  unplianl,  rebellious  spirit  In  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, many  passage*  in  the  prophets  convey  threatenings 
or  coming  judgment  by  the  hands  of  enemies  under  the 
form  of  laying  bands  or  votes  upon  the  people's  necks 
(DeuLxxviii,48;  Isa.  x,  27;  Jer.  xxvii,2)  (Fairbaim], 
Hence  putting  the  feet  on   ' 


iptlvc.    (B 
In.  tJ.) 


*ii,41). 


with  him,  Came  near,  put  your  feet  upon  1 
thesekings.  And  they  came  near,  and  put  th 
the  necks  of  them"  (Josh,  x,  24;  comp.  2  Sam. 
In  India,  when  people  are  disputing,  should  one  tie  a  lit- 
tle pressed,  and  the  other  begin  to  triumph,  the  former 
will  say,  "I  will  tread  upon  thy  neck,  and  after  that 
beat  thee."  A  low  caate  man  insidting  one  who  is  high 
is  sure  to  hear  some  one  say  to  the  offended  individual, 
"  Put  your  feet  on  bis  neck."  Nor  was  this  cuttom 
peculiar  to  the  East:  Quint ns  Curtius,  relating  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  single  combat  between  Dioxippus,  an  Aihe-  _ 
nian,  and  Horn  t  us,  a  Macedonian,  says  that,  in  the  end, 
the  former,  closing  with  the  latter,  struck  up  his  heels, 
and  threw  him  with  great  violence  on  the  ground ;  then, 
after  taking  bis  sword  from  him,  he  tet  hit  foal  upon  hit 
met,  and  was  about  to  dash  nut  his  brains,  when  the 
king  (Alexander)  interposed  bis  authority  to  prevent 
him.    See  Trilxi'h. 

Necker,  Jacql-ea,  an  eminent  financier  and  rrlig-. 
ious  statesman,  father  of  the  noted  French  female  writer, 
Madame  de  Staol,  was  bom  of  distinguished  parentage 
Sept.BC,  1732.  HewasaenttoParisinhisyoulh.anrtwaa 
employed  in  the  house  of  Thelluason,  the  great  bank- 
er, who,  after  a  time,  took  him  into  partnership, 
Necktr  realued  a  very  large  fortune,  and  retired 
from  business  at  forty  years  of  age.  He  now  be- 
gan to  aspire  to  official  situations,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral works  on  financial  affairs,  which  made  him 
favorably  known,  One  of  these  works,  s  memoir 
upon  the  French  finances  suggesting  the  means 
of  making  up  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  snd 
forwarded  to  the  minister  Maurepaa,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  finances,  so  delighted  this 
French  statesman  that  he  obtained  for  tbe  author, 
from  Louis  XVI,  after  some  hesitation,  as  Necker 
waa  an  alien  and  a  Protestant,  tbe  appointment 
of  director  of  the  treasury  in  1776.  Necker  was 
,  ap  (minted  director- general  of  finances  in  June, 
1777,  but  without  a  seat  in  tbe  council;  being 
averse  to  imposing  new  taxes,  he  endeavored  to 
make  up  the  national  income  by  economy  and 
loans.  In  1781  he  published  his  Comfit  ftenrfu, 
which  disclosed  for  the  first  time  the  state  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  France,  and  made 
igned  in  May, 


1781.     He 


■ithdre- 


:erUnd,  » 


ending  the  Conquered  i 

sion  in  the  East  for  triumphing  over  a  fallen  foe.  In 
tbe  numerous  battle-scenes  depicted  on  the  monuments 
or  ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria,  wc  see  the  monarchs  fre- 
quently represented  treading  on  the  necks  of  their  ene- 
mies; and  a  similar  practice  obtained  among  the  He- 
brews. When  Joshua  had  conquered  the  five  kings,  he 
"said  unto  the  captains  of  the  men  of  war  which  went 


1787  Necker  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  wrol 
list  Calonne,  who  had  just  been  dismissed  from  hi 
;  of  comptroller-general  of  the  finances,  and  be  wi 


anting 


before 


le  failed  as 

■  plan  for  Ih 


Uings  c 


he  ». 


prevent  the  collision  that  took 
their  nrst  meeting.  In  foci  Necker  id  ■  finan- 
imt  ■  statesman ;  he  was  a  philosopher  and 
if  letters,  but  not  a  jurist  or  a  legislator,  and 
nsidered  by  a  mail  well  qualified  to  ji  * 


His 


Dn 


joying  the  confidence  of  the  court,  Necker,  unwilling  to 
become  the  reproach  of  the  agitators,  quitted  his  place 
and  the  kingdom.  On  the  11th  of  July,  1789,  he  set  oft* 
for  Switzerland.  After  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  the 
National  Assembly  demanded  the  recall  of  Necker,  and 
Louis  complied.  Necker  was  received  in  triumph,  but 
his  popularity  was  short-lived.  He  did  not  go  far 
enough  to  please  the  movement-men.  In  December  of 
the  following  year,  1790,  he  gave  in  his  resignation  to 
the  National  Assembly,  which  received  it  with  cool  in- 
difference.   He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Swit- 

political  tracts.  He  had  written,  several  years  before, 
a  work,  De  I Important  det  Opinion!  Beligieutet  (trans- 
lated into  English  under  the  title  Of  Ike  Importance  of 
Religioui  Opinion*  [London,  1788,  8vn|).  This  work 
is  eminently  able  and  serviceable  to  Christianity.  In 
1800  he  published  his  iast  and  greatest  work  on  the  re- 
ligious view  of  morality.  This  work  is  highly  es- 
. teemed,  and  secured  a  prominent  rank  for  Necker  aa  a 
moralist.  He  died  April  9,1804.  His  works  were  col- 
lected and  published  by  his  accomplished  daughter  in 
16  vols.  8vo  (1821).  See  Madame  de  Sue],  Vie  price: 
de  M.  J acouei  Nccter  (1804-1821);  Lanjuinais,  tludet 
bioffraph,  ear  A  nioine  A  mould,  P.  Nicole,  et  J.  Necker 
(1823);  Sainte-Beave,  Cauteriet  du  Lundi,  vii,  829  sq.; 
Edinb,  fter.Jan.  1803;  Engl  Cyclop,  a.  v.;  Darling, CgcL 
Bibiiog.  ii,  21GG. 

Necker,  Madame,  nee  Susannah  Cuhchod,  a 
noted  French  philanthropist,  was  born  in  1739,  in  the 
mountain  village  of  Grassy,  situated  between  the  Pays 
deVaud  and  Franche-Comte.  Her  father,  a  pastor  or 
tbe  Swiss  Church, was  a  man  of  considerable  talents; 
her  mother  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  of 
Provence,  who  had  fled  to  Switzerland  on  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  She  was  the  wife  or 
minister  Necker,  and  she  greatly  distinguished  herself 
during  his  terms  of  office  in  every  possible  form  of  be- 
nerolence.  She  erected  a  hospital  in  Paris  with  her 
o«n  money,  was  a  great  reformer  of  prison  abuses,  and 


0  NECKLACE 

surrounded  herself  with  the  moat  distinguished  men  of 
the  time,  among  them  Buffon,  Diderot,  D'Alembcrt,  who 
offered  her  the  homage  due  to  her  great  learning  ami 
her  rare  goodness  of  heart.  She  died  in  1796,  the  year 
after  publishing  her  Reflexion!  titr  U  Zfe'ntrce  (tausanne, 
1794, 8vo),  an  elaborate  plea  for  the  indissolubility  of 
marriage.  Her  complete  writings  were  published  by 
her  husband  in  6  vuls.  8vo  (1798-1801).  See  Gibbon, 
Mcmoirt;  Harmontel,  Jltmoirei;  Barren  de  Vienzzc, 
Erprit  de  Madame  Necker  (Paris,  1808, 8vo>—  Hotter, 
Nam,  Biog.  Oiaerale,  Hxvi,  691,  592. 

Nockere,  Lao  de,  D.D.,  an  American  Boman  Cath- 
olic prelate  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury, was  bom  about  the  dose  of  the  Last  century,  and 
after  Uking  holy  orders  rose  rapidly  to  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished offices  in  the  gift  of  tbe  Church.  He  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  New  Orleans  in  1829,  and  died 
September  4, 1833. 

Nocklaco  is  a  word  that  does  not  occur  in  the  A. V. 
of  the  Bible,  but  represents  a  piece  of  personal  ornament 
anciently,  as  well  as  still  very  commonly,  worn  by  both 
sexes  in  Oriental  countries.  It  seems  to  be  specially 
denoted  in  Heb.  by  "T,3^,  rabid'  (so  called  from  binding 
tbe  neck),  a  collar  or  ornamental  "chain"  for  the  neck 
(Gen.xli,42;  Esek.zvi,  11).  See  Chain.  Necklaces 
we  learn  from  tbe  Scriptures,  were  made  sometimes  of 
silver  and  gold,  sometimes  of  a  series  Of  Jewess,  some  times 
ofeoral(Exou.itMV,22;  Numb. won, 60).  Threeneck- 
laces  were  commonly  worn,  one  reselling  lower  thin 
the  other;  from  the  one  that  was  suspended  to  the  waist 
there  was  hung  a  bottle  of  perfume,  filled  with  amber  anil 
musk,  called  BE?  "*r.2,  hottey'  niphah,  "houses  of  the 
■our  {Isa.  iii,  2o7 margin).  See  Attihe.  Among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  handsome  and  richly  ornamented 
necklaces  were  a  principal  part  of  the  dress,  both  of 
men  and  women ;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  [he 
number  of  jewels  they  wore,  from  those  borrowed  by  the 
Israelites  at  the  lime  of  the  Exodus,  and  by  the  paint- 
ings of  Thebes.  They  consisted  of  gold,  or  of  beads  of 
various  qiinlitj™  and  shapes,  disposed  according  to  fan- 
cy, generally  with  a  large  drop  or  figure  in  the  centre. 
Scarabasi,  gold,  ami  carnelian  bottles,  or  the  emblems  of 
Goodness  and  .Stability,  lotus  flowers  in  enamel,  ame- 
thysts, pearls,  false  stones,  imitations  of  fishes,  frigs, 
lions,  and  various  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  flies,  and 
other  insects,  shells  and  leaves,  with  numerous  figures 
and  devices,  were  strung  in  all  tbe  variety  which  their 
taste  could  suggest;  and  the  museum  of  Leyden  possess- 
es an  infinite  assortment  of  tboae  objects,  which  were 
once  the  pride  of  the  ladies  of  Thebes.     Some  wore 
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simple  gold  chains  in  " 

imitation  of  string,  to  B 

which  a  stono  scarabas-  sj 

111,  wt.  in  the  same;  pre*  S-| 

cious  metal,  was  append-  --£_ 

ed;  but  tbese  probably  t: 

belonged  to  men,  like  j  I 

the  lorquti  of  the  Ko-  " 
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times  worn  by  women,  flj 

a  necklace  or  which  bu  Ja 

been  found  belonging  to  |  ■* 

a  Theban  lady  — offer-  t; 

ing  a  striking  contrast  \  s 

in  their  simplicity  to  the  E  f 

gold  leave*  inlaid  with  1 2 

lapis  laiuli,  red  and  |3 
green  si 
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which  m 


red, 


possession,  to  excite  the  B-     | 

admiration  of  her  friends  ft  g 

modern  Egyptian  la-  gj  tj 

dies  are  equally  fund  or  o-   E" 

wearing  necklaces,  of-  f-J"  2 

ten  of  the  riebrst  dc-  V%  3 

.rrintion.theA-.hi-  E*  K 


■v  arc  composed  are,    £** 
together.notmore    I] 


circle  the  neck  if  tied    ?§ 

quite  tight, which  ia    gj 

never  done :  the  string    f  B 

extends  about  six  or    g* 

seven  inches  beyond    ;  ; 

each  extremity  of  the    §  2 

series  of  heads;  and    "i 

when  the   necklace   is    =| 

tied  in  the  usual  man-    f- 

ner  there  is  generally  a    %i 

space  of  three  inches  or    jf* 

more  between  these  ex-    '  »  _ 

tremitiesi  hut  the  plaits       | 

of  hair   conceal   these 

parts  of  the  string.   2.  There  ia  generally,  in  the  centre, 

one  bead  ur  other  ornament  {and  sometimes  there  arc 

three,  or  Ave,  or  seven)  differing  in  size,  form,  material, 

or  color  from  the  others.    The  necklaces  mostly  worn 

by  ladies  are  or  diamonds  or  pearls.    In  the  annexed 

engraving  (p.  010),  the  first  necklace  is  of  diamonds 

set  in  gold.     The  second  consists  of  several  strings  of 

pearls,  with  a  pierced  Danish  emerald  in  the  centre. 

Most  ofihe  pearl  necklaces  arc  of  this  description.    The 

third  is  called  iibbtk.     It  is  composed  of  hollow  gold 

beads,  with  a  bead  of  a  different  kind  (sometimes  of  a 

precious  (tone, 


ie  follow 


males  of  tbc  middle  and  lower  orders.    The  fourth  is 

called,  from  its  peculiar  form,  jia'ir  (which  signifies 
"  barlev").  It  is  composed  of  hollow  gold.  We  give 
a  aide  View  (A)  and  a  back  view  (H)  of  one  of  the  ap- 
pendagta  of  this  necklace.    There  ia  also  a  long  kind  of 


necklace,  reaching  to  the  girdle,  and  composed  of  dia- 
monds or  other  precious  stones,  which  is  called  kUddeh. 
Some  women  form  a  long  necklace  of  this  kind  with  < 
Venetian  sequins,  or  Turkish  or  Egyptian  gold  coins 
{Lane,  Modern  KgyptUttu,  ii,  405).  The  Arab  females 
of  Palestine  at  the  present  day  arc  especially  given  to 
wearing  necklaces  composed  of  strings  of  gold  coin, 
which  arc  tbeir  own  property,  and  cannot  be  taken  even 
for  debt  (Thomson,  Land  and Book,i,  186).    See  Orma- 

Noco'dan  (Simlay,  Tulg.  Kr&odatciu),  given 
(1  Esdr.  v,  H7)  as  the  name  of  the  bead  or  one  of  the 
Israelitisb  families  who  had  lost  tbeir  pedigree  in  Baby- 
lon ;  in  place  or  the  Nbkoda  (q.  v.)  of  tb>  Heb.  text 
(Ezra  ii,  CO). 

Necro  del  prion  (Gr.  vitpoc,  oW,  and  liimov,  a 
meal)  was  the  name  of  a  funeral  feast  among  the  an* 
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cient  Greeks.  It  commonly  took  place  at  the  house  of 
the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased,  and  was  usually 
attended  by  all  the  friends  and  relatives,  it  being  re- 
garded as  a  sacred  duty  to  be  preseut  on  the  mourn- 
ful occasion.    See  Mourning. 

Necrology  (from  Gr.  vtxpoc,  dead,  and  Xoyoc,  dis- 
course, or  enumeration)  is  the  name  given  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  a  book  anciently  kept  in  churches 
and  monasteries,  wherein  were  registered  the  names  of 
benefactors  of  such  establishments,  the  time  of  their 
death,  and  the  days  of  their  commemoration ;  as  also  the 
deaths  of  the  priors,  abbots,  religious  canons,  etc  This 
record  was  also  called  Calendar  and  Obituary.  The  name 
of  Necrology  was  anciently  given  sometimes  to  what  is 
now  designated  generally  as  Martyrology  (q.v.). 

When  the  diptychs  fell  into  desuetude,  necrologies, 
obituaries,  books  of  the  dead,  books  of  annals  or  anni- 
versaries, and  books  of  life  took  their  place  as  records 
in  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches  and  minsters  of 
the  names  of  the  deceased.  The  Benedictines  adopted 
them  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  When  an 
abbot  or  distinguished  monk  died,  a  messenger,  carrying 
a  brief  or  roll,  a  kind  of  encyclical  letter,  rode  to  the 
various  associated  abbeys  or  churchea  to  apprise  them 
of  his  decease,  and  left  a  schedule  containing  his  own 
name  and  that  of  the  dead,  and  the  date  of  his  arrival. 
The  new  name  was  then  inserted  in  the  several  obit- 
uaries. These  were  read  after  the  martyrology  at 
prime,  but  in  a  monastery  after  the  rule.  The  names 
were  recited  on  their  several  anniversaries,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  benefactor  the  De  profundi*  and  a  special 
prayer  were  sung.  The  abbot  was  commemorated  by 
the  words,  "  The  deposition  of  lord  abbot  N."  All  oth- 
ers had  the  simple  affix  "  obiit,"  i.  e.  he  died.  First 
were  read  out  the  names  of  abbots,  then  monks,  provosts, 
precentors,  and  in  succession  those  of  sacristans,  bish- 
ops, priests,  sovereigns,  and  soldiers.  Saints  were  also 
included;  and  for  convenience  a  single  volume  gener- 
ally comprised  the  monastic  rule,  the  martyrology,  and 
obituary.  The  gifts  of  benefactors  were  often  recited ; 
but  sometimes  only  a  general  commemoration  of  all 
brethren  and  familiars  of  the  order  was  made,  followed 
by  the  words, "  Requiescat  in  pace" — may  he  rest  in  peace 
— uttered  by  the  president,  and  closed  by  an  '*  amen" 
chanted  by  the  whole  chapter.  Cowcll  says  that  at  the 
prayer  of  the  protheais  the  Greeks  had  their  names  in- 
serted in  the  catalogue,  and  deposited  a  present  in  money, 
which  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  a  country  priest's 
income.  See  Walcott,  Sacred  A  rchceology,  p.  396, 897 ; 
Martigny,  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquitis  Chretienne*,  p. 
432,  433;  Martene,  De  Antiq.  Alonach.  ritib,  vol.  i,  pt, 
i,  ch.  v. 

Necromancer  (Heb,  D^nart-bx  $yi,  one  who 
inquires  of  the  dead;  Sept  ivipurutv  tovq  vtKpovg). 
In  many  ancient  nations  there  were  jugglers  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  able  by  incantations  to  call  up  the  dead 
from  the  under  world,  chiefly  to  consult  them  on  the 
mysteries  of  the  present  or  future.  Already  in  Homer's 
time  this  practice  had  been  iutroduced  (see  Odys.  xi,  24 
sq.) ;  and  the  belief  in  such  enchantments,  notwithstand- 
ing the  mockery  of  the  better  instructed  few  (Cicero, 
Tusc.  i,  16, 37),  kept  its  ground  among  the  common  peo- 
ple in  pagan  lands  down  to  the  latest  times  (comp. 
Plin.  xxx,  5  sq. ;  Herodian,  iv,  12,  8 ;  Dio  Cass.  Ixxvii, 
15;  Tertullian,  Apol.  xxiii;  De  Am  ma,  lvii).  Partic- 
ular places  were  commonly  supposed  to  be,  as  it  were, 
entrances  to  Orcus  (yeKvouaurtla),  where,  on  invoca- 
tion, the  shades  would  actually  appear ;  for  example, 
at  Lake  Aornos  in  Epirus  and  Lake  Avernus  in  Lower 
Italy  (Cicero,  Tusc,  ut  snp. ;  Heyne,  Exeur.  ii  sq.,  ad 
Virg.  jEtu  vi) ;  and  at  Heraclea  on  the  Propontis  (He- 
rod, v,  92,  7 ;  Diod.  Sic.  iv,  22;  Pausan.  ix,  30,  8 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Cim.  vi;  Strabo,  v,  244).  The  Eastern  Magi 
were  especially  famed  for  necromantic  skill  (Herodian, 
ut  tup, ;  comp.  Strabo,  xvi,  762).  Necromancy  (rP313t ; 
Talm.  Dinan  b&  "POT!;  see  Othonia  Lex,  Rabb.  p. 


171)  had  also  found  an  entrance  among  the  Israelites, 
especially  when  idolaters  were  on  the  throne  (2  King? 
xxi,  6;  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  6;  Isa.  viii,  19;  xxix,  4, 
comp.  xix,  8,  where  the  Egyptian  enchantments  art 
mentioned).  In  the  Law  the  consultation  of  these  men 
was  forbidden  as  a  heathen  superstition  (Lev.  xix,  31), 
and  they  who  disobeyed  were  threatened  with  death 
(Lev.  xx,  6 ;  Deut.  viii,  11).  Saul,  in  his  distress,  caused 
the  shade  of  Samuel  to  be  summoned  from  Sheol  by  an 
enchantress  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  7  sq.;  comp.  J.  C  Haren- 
burg  in  I  ken,  Nov,  Thesaur.  i,  689  sq. ;  R.F.  Schmcr- 
sahl,  Nat.  Erkldr.  der  Gesch.  Saul*  mil  d,  Betrugerin  xu 
Kndor  [Gera,  1780] ;  Hensler,  ErlduL  de*  1  B.  Sam.  p. 

88  sq.;  ExegeL  Ilandbuch.  A.  T,  iv,  251  sq.;  Btttcbcr, 
De  Inferis,  i,  111  sq.).  Dathe  believed  in  the  actual 
appearance  of  Samuel  by  a  miracle  (comp.  Doderlein, 
TheoL  Biblioth,  iii,  831);  and  the  conception  the  people 
formed  of  this  apparition,  which  was  not  essentially 
altered  by  the  poets  and  prophets,  afforded  a  very  nat- 
ural basis  for  such  superstitions.  To  the  spirits  thus 
evoked  the  enchanter  lent  a  low,  soft,  almost  whispering 
voice  (Isa.  viii,  19 ;  comp.  xix,  3),  as  seemed  natural 
for  such  shades;  just  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  also 
applied  the  words  rpi&tv  (rpv£uv;  Iliad,  xxxiii,  101; 
Odys.  xxiv  sq. ;  Lucian,  Nenip.  or  NeeromanL  xi)  and 
stridere  (Statius,  Thebais,  vii,  770 ;  Claudian,  Fn  Rufin. 
i,  126;  Petronius,  Sat.  exxii,  17;  comp.  Virgil,  Jin.  iii, 

89  sq.)  to  the  returning  manes.  It  is  by  no  means 
proved  that  the  necromancers  produced  this  muttering 
and  whispering  by  ventriloquism,  although  the  Sep- 
tuagint  usually  renders  the  Hebrew  2*X  by  the  Greek 
iyyaarpiuvSoc,  (according  to  Galen,  the  iyyavrpipi&oi 
are  so  called  because,  speaking  with  the  mouth  closed, 
they  seem  to  speak  from  the  belly;  comp.  Josephus, 
Ant.  vi,  14,  2).  The  meaning  of  the  word  has  been 
much  discussed  (see  Thenius,  On  1  Sam.  xxviii,  3; 
Knobel,  Prophetism.  <L  Hear,  i,  241  sq.;  Bottcher,  De 
Inferis,  i,  101  sq.).  Ventriloquism  was  certainly  one 
of  the  arts  of  ancient  jugglers  (Aristoph.  Vesp,  1019  sq. 
See  also  Leo  Allat.  De  Enga*trimytho,  also  in  the 
Tractat,  BibL  of  the  Critici  8acri,  vi,  331  sq.;  Dickin- 
son, Delph.  Phcancis*.  p.  91  sq. ;  Gesenius,  Comment,  on 
Isa.  i,  605  sq.,  853 ;  Van  Dale,  De  Idolat.  p.  608  sq. ;  Millii 
Dissertat.  SeL  No.  12,  also  in  Ugolini's  Thesaur.  xxiii; 
Tjeeuk,  in  the  Commentate  Societ.  Scient.  Missing,  i,  546 
sq. ;  Potter,  Greek  A  rchaoL  i,  758  sq. ;  Heyne,  Excurs. 
i,  ad  Virg.  jEn.  vi).— Winer,  ii,  026.  See  Damon; 
Sorckry.  In  most  parts  of  Greece,  necromancy  was 
practiced  by  priests  or  consecrated  persons  in  the  tem- 
ples; in  Thessaly,  it  was  the  profession  of  a  distinct 
class  of  persons  called  Psychagogoi  ("Evokers  of 
Spirits**).  The  practice  of  it  in  that  country  was  ulti- 
mately connected  with  many  horrid  rites,  in  which 
human  blood,  half-burned  portions  of  bodies  from  funer- 
al piles,  the  immature  foetus  cut  out  of  the  womb,  etc* 
were  employed;  sometimes  human  beings  were  slain, 
that  their  spirits  might  be  consulted  ere  they  finally 
passed  into  the  lower  world.  The  establishment  of 
Christianity  under  Constantine  caused  necromancy  to 
be  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Church.  There  are  evi- 
dent traces  of  necromancy  in  some  of  the  older  None 
and  Teutonic  poems.  The  medieval  belief  in  the  evo- 
cation of  spirits  belongs  rather  to  sorcery  than  to  necro- 
mancy (Chambers,  s.  v.).  See  Fencer's  Commentari** 
de  pracipui*  dirinaiionum  generibu*  (Zcrbsr,  1591);  JV. 
A.  Review,  lxxx,  512.    Spe  Divination;  Magic 

A  species  of  necromancy,  called  Rochester  knocking*, 
from  Rochester,  N.  Yn  where  it  originated,  and  spirit- 
rappings,  from  the  raps  by  which  departed  spirits  are 
said  to  give  their  responses,  has  recently  prevailed  ex- 
tensively in  the  United  States,  and  produced  no  small 
amount  of  fanaticism  and  infidelity.  See  Brit.  Quar. 
Rev.  Oct.  1875,  art  vi.   Sec  Mksmkiusm ;  Spiritualism. 

Necropolis  (ytcporoXic.,  city  of  tit  dead),  a  term 
applied  to  the  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity  of  ancient  cities. 
It  occurs  in  classical  antiquity  only  as  applied  to  a  suburb 
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of  Alexandria,  lying  to  t  be  west  of  that  city,  having  many 
shops  and  gardens,  and  places  suitable  for  the  reception 
of  the  dead.  The  corpses  were  received  and  embalmed 
in  it  Here  Cleopatra,  the  last  of  the  Ptolemies,  applied 
the  asp  to  her  breast,  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  being 
led  in  triumph  by  Augustus.  The  site  of  the  necropolis 
of  ancient  Alexandria  seems  to  have  been  where  are 
now  the  catacombs,  consisting  of  galleries  and  tombs 
hollowed  out  of  the  soft  calcareous  stone  of  which  the 
city  is  built,  and  lying  at  the  extremity  of  the  city. 
See  Alexandria.  The  term  necropolis  is  now,  how- 
ever, used  in  a  much  more  extended  sense,  and  applied 
to  all  the  cemeteries  of  the  ancient  world.  These  con- 
sisted either  of  tombs  constructed  in  the  shape  of  houses 
and  temples,  and  arranged  in  streets,  like  a  city  of  the 
dead;  or  else  of  chambers  hollowed  in  the  rock,  and 
ornamented  with  facades,  to  imitate  houses  and  temples. 
Such  cemeteries  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  colum- 
baria, or  subterraneous  chambers  of  the  Romans,  in 
which  their  urns  were  deposited ;  or  the  rows  of  tombs 
along  the  Via  Appia ;  or  the  cemeteries  of  the  Chris- 
tians, whose  bodies  were  deposited  in  the  ground.  See 
Catacombs.  The  most  remarkable  necropolises  are 
at  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  situated  in  a  place  called  Kur- 
neh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kile,  capable  of  hold- 
ing three  thousand  persons,  and  which  it  is  calculated 
must  at  least  have  contained  five  thousand  mummies: 
those  of  El-Kab,  or  Eileithyia;  of  Beni-Hassan,  or  the 
Speos  Artemidos ;  and  of  Madfun,  or  Abydos ;  of  Siwah, 
or  the  Oasis  of  Aramon.  See  Egypt.  In  Africa,  the 
necropolis  of  Cyrene  is  also  extensive;  and  those  of 
Vulci,  Corneto,  Tarquinii,  and  Capua  arc  distinguished 
for  their  painted  tombs  [see  Tomb],  and  the  numerous 
vases  and  other  objects  of  ancient  art  which  have  been 
exhumed  from  them.  Large  necropolises  have  also  been 
found  in  Lycia,  Sicily,  and  elsewhere  (Chambers,  a,  v.). 
See  Strabo,  xviii,  p.  795-799;  Plutarch,  Vit.  Anton.; 
Letronne,  Journal  des  Savons  (1828),  p.  108;  Dennis, 
Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,  i,  412;  ii,  276-458. 
See  Cemetery. 

In  this  connection  we  may  notice  that  consorting  or 
living  with  the  dead  has  been  observed  as  a  character- 
istic of  diseased  melancholy.  Individuals  have  inhabit- 
ed  graveyards,  preferring  the  proximity  and  association 
of  corpses  with  which  they  had  no  tie  to  the  cheerful- 
ness and  comforts  of  home ;  and  there  is  recorded  one 
notorious  case,  in  which  a  gentleman,  although  on  bad 
terms  with  his  wife  while  alive,  carried  her  body  with 
him  through  India,  scandalizing  the  natives,  and  out- 
raging the  feelings  of  all,  by  placing  the  coffin  under  his 
bed.  This  hideous  tendency  may  enter  into  certain 
developments  of  cannibalism,  where  the  feast  is  cele- 
brated in  memory  of  a  departed  friend  rather  than  in 
triumph  over  a  slain  foe  (Chambers).  Among  the  Ara- 
bians the  ghouls  are  fairies  that  are  supposed  to  feed  on 
human  flesh.  Symptoms  of  this  necrophilism  may  be 
traced  in  the  Gadarene  maniacs  of  the  Gospels  (Matt, 
vii,  28,  etc.).    See  Demoniac. 

Necrothaptae  (Gr.  vicpoc,  dead,  and  £airrw,  to 
bury)  is  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  ancient  Greeks 
called  the  undertakers  at  funerals.  Among  the  Romans 
they  were  called  Libitinarii,  from  the  goddess  Libitina, 
who  presided  over  funerals  (Livy,  xl,  c.  19 ;  Plutarch, 
Qucest.  Roman.). 

Nectar  was  the  drink  of  the  immortal  gods,  ac- 
cording to  the  efcrly  Greek  poets,  and  was  served  around 
to  them  by  the  hands  of  Hebe  or  Ganymede,  It  is  con- 
founded by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  with  ambrosia, 
the  food  of  the  gods.  Thus  Sappho  and  Alcman  make 
nectar  the  food  of  the  gods,  and  ambrosia  their  drink. 
But  nectar  is  the  name  given  by  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pindar, 
and  the  Greek  poets  generally,  and  by  the  Romans,  to 
the  beverage  of  the  gods.  Homer  describes  nectar  as 
resembling  red  wine,  and  represents  its  continued  use 
as  causing  immortality.  By  the  later  poets,  nectar  and 
ambrosia  are  represented  as  of  most  delicious  odor;  and 
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sprinkling  with  nectar,  or  anointing  with  ambrosia,  it 
spoken  of  as  conferring  perpetual  youth,  and  these  acta 
are  assumed  as  the  symbols  of  everything  most  delight* 
ful  to  the  taste. 

Nectar!  a  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated  deaconess  in 
the  early  Christian  Church.  She  flourished  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  4th  century,  and  was  the  cause  of  the 
deposition  of  a  certain  Elpidius  by  the  synod  of  Rimini, 
as  he  had  ordained  her  for  an  office  of  which  she  proved 
herself  unworthy  by  breaches  of  confidence  and  perjury. 
See  Sozomen,  Ilistoria  Ecclesiastic^  bk.  iv,  ch.  24. 

Nectarius  is  the  name  of  two  patriarchs  of  the 
Eastern  Church  who  figure  prominently  in  ecclesiastical 
his  tor>'. 

1.  The  first,  who  is  most  widely  known,  was  a  native 
of  Tarsus,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  became  patriarch  of  Constantinople  after  the  de- 
position of  Gregory  (q.  v.)  Nazianzen,  and  immediately 
before  Chrysostom.  Ncctarius's  occupancy  of  the  epis- 
copal chair  between  two  such  men  would  have  re- 
quired extraordinary  merit  to  make  him  conspicuous. 
But,  in  truth,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  merit  the 
epithet  applied  to  him  by  Gibbon,  "  the  indolent  Nec- 
tarius," the  fact  of  his  having  been  appointed  at  all  is 
the  most  remarkable  feature  in  his  personal  history. 
When  Gregory  Nazianzen  (q.  v.)  resigned  his  office 
(A.D.  381),  it  was  during  the  meeting  of  the  second 
oecumenical  council  at  Constantinople.  Nectarius,  a 
senator  and  a  man  of  the  highest  family,  was  at  this 
time  intending  to  visit  his  native  place,  and  previously 
waited  on  Diodorus,  the  bishop  of  Tarsus,  who  was  in 
Constantinople  as  a  member  of  the  council  Diodorus, 
along  with  the  other  bishops,  was  perplexed  as  to  whom 
they  should  nominate  to  the  vacant  see.  Struck  by 
the  majestic  appearance  and  white  hair  of  Nectarius, 
and  taking  for  granted  that  he  was  a  Christian  and 
had  been  baptized,  Diodorus  requested  Nectarius  to 
postpone  his  departure,  and  recommended  him  to  Fla- 
vian, bishop  of  Antioch,  as  a  fit  person  to  succeed  Greg- 
ory. Flavian  laughed  at  the  strange  proposal;  but,  to 
oblige  his  friend,  put  Nectarius's  name  last  on  the  list,  and 
together  with  the  other  bishops  presented  it  to  the  em- 
peror. To  the  astonishment  of  all,  Theodosius  selected 
Nectarius,  and  persisted  in  his  choice,  even  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  this  candidate  for  episcopal  honor  had 
not  yet  been  baptized,  and  had  never  proposed  publicly 
to  join  the  Church.  The  bishops  at  last  acceded  to 
the  wishes  of  the  monarch  who  had  so  rigidly  opposed 
the  Allans,  while  the  people,  attracted  probably  by  his 
gentle  manners  and  the  venerable  appearance  of  the 
man,  presenting  as  he  did  every  way  a  strong  contrast 
to  Gregory,  loudly  applauded  the  choice.  Nectarius 
was  baptized,  and,  before  he  had  time  to  put  off  the 
white  robes  of  a  neophyte,  he  was  declared  bishop  of 
Constantinople.  Most  important  matters  came  under 
the  consideration  of  the  council  over  which,  it  is  prob- 
able, he  was  now  called  to  preside.  He  showed  his  dis- 
cretion by  putting  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Cyriacus, 
bishop  of  Adana,  but  we  can  hardly  believe  that  Nectarius 
took  any  active  part  in  the  theological  questions  which 
were  discussed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  canons  that 
were  enacted  under  the  name  of  the  second  oecumenical 
council  were  not  passed  at  two  different  sessions,  a  sec- 
ond taking  place  in  882.  But  this  does  not  matter  much, 
as  they  all  bear  the  name  of  this  council.  The  princi- 
pal business  transacted  in  the  council,  considered  in  a 
theological  point  of  view,  related  to  the  conforming  and 
extending  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  mainly  to  meet  the 
opinions  of  the  Macedonians.  The  creed  thus  enlarged 
is  that  used  at  the  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Other  canons  regulated  discipline,  the  restriction  of  the 
authority  of  each  bishop  to  his  own  diocese,  and  the 
restoration  of  penitent  heretics.  The  most  important 
article  of  all,  however,  historically  considered,  was  one 
which  was  conceded  not  more  on  account  of  the  natural 
propriety  of  the  arrangement  than  the  personal  favor 
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which  the  emperor  bore  to  Nectarius.  It  was  decreed 
that  as  Constantinople  was  New  Rome,  the  bishop  should 
be  next  in  dignity  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  hold  the 
first  place  among  the  Eastern  prelates.  This,  which  at 
first  was  a  mere  mark  of  dignity,  became  a  source  of 
substantial  power,  embroiled  Constantinople  with  Rome, 
and  was  pregnant  with  all  those  circumstances  that 
have  marked  this  important  schism.  Nectarius  was 
the  first  who  held  the  dignity  of  ex  officio  head  of  East- 
ern bishops  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  These  can- 
ons were  signed  July  9,  381.  The  zeal  of  Theodo- 
sius  in  the  extirpation  of  Arianism  led  to  the  sum- 
moning of  a  council  (not  oecumenical)  at  Constanti- 
nople in  July,  383.  There  assembled  the  chiefs  of  all 
the  sects.  By  the  advice  of  Sisinnius,  afterwards  a 
Novatian  bishop,  given  through  Nectarius,  the  emperor 
ensnared  his  opponents  into  an  approval  of  the  writings 
of  the  early  fathers.  He  then  required  of  each  sect  a 
confession  of  its  faith,  which,  having  read  and  consider- 
ed, he  condemned  them  all,  and  followed  up  this  con- 
demnation by  the  most  stringent  laws,  for  the  purpose 
of  entirely  rooting  them  out.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, Nectarius  was  obnoxious  to  the  Arians;  and  we 
find  that  in  888,  while  the  emperor  Theodosius  was  ab- 
sent in  Italy  opposing  Maximus,  a  rumor  that  had  falsely 
spread  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  prince  excited  their 
hopes,  and  they  broke  out  in  riot,  in  the  course  of  which 
they  set  fire  to  the  house  of  Nectarius.  The  most  im- 
portant act  of  his  office  occurred  in  390,  when  Nectarius, 
alarmed  by  the  public  odium  which  had  been  excited 
by  the  seduction  of  a  woman  of  quality  by  a  deacon, 
abolished  the  practice  of  confession  which  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Eastern  Church — a  penitential  priest 
(presbyter  pomiteniiarus)  having  been  appointed,  whose 
office  it  was  to  receive  the  confessions  of  those  who  had 
fallen  into  sin  after  baptism,  and  to  prescribe  for  them 
acts  of  penitence  previously  to  their  being  admitted  to 
partake  of  the  privileges  of  the  Church.  The  officer 
of  the  confessional,  while  seeking  to  do  his  duty,  pro- 
voked such  scandal  in  the  Church  that  it  seemed  ad- 
visable not  to  continue  an  office  which  was  likely  to 
do  more  harm  than  good  (Neander,  Ch.  Mist,  ii,  181 ; 
Scbaff,  Ch.  Hist.  Hi,  357,  358).  According  to  Balsamon 
(Hardouin,  ConciL  i,  955),  the  last  council  (not  oecumeni- 
cal) at  which  Nectarius  presided  was  held  in  Constan- 
tinople in  394,  regarding  a  dispute  between  Agapius 
and  Bagadius  in  relation  to  the  bishopric  of  Bostria, 
this  council  deciding  that  the  consent  of  several  bishops 
of  a  province  is  necessary  to  confirm  the  deposition  of 
one  of  their  number.  Nectarius  survived  bis  patron, 
Theodosius,  two  years,  dying  Sept.  27, 897.  He  seems 
to  have  borne  his  honor  meekly,  and  to  have  acted 
with  great  discretion.  In  the  subtle  controversies  that 
agitated  the  Church  we  learn  that  he  avoided  discus- 
sion himself,  and  was  guided  by  the  advice  of  men  bet- 
ter skilled  in  the  puzzling  dialectics  of  the  time.  If 
the  conjecture  of  Tillemont  (Histoire  EccUsiastiqtu,  ix, 
466)  be  correct,  Nectarius  was  married,  and  had  one  son. 
His  brother,  Arsatius,  succeeded  John  Chrysostom  as 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  (com p.  Fleury,  Histoire  Eo 
desiastique,  vols,  iv  uud  v ;  Socrates,  Historia  Eceksias- 
tica,  v,  8, 13 ;  Sozomen,  Hist.  Ecdes.  vii,  8, 9, 14, 16 ;  viii, 
8,  c  23).  Nectarius  is  said  to  have  been  the  author 
of  a  HomUia  in  Theodorum  martyrem,  which  was  first 
published  among  the  discourses  of  Chrysostom  (Paris, 
1554),  and  has  since  been  several  times  reprinted.  The 
decision  of  the  synod  concerning  Agapius  and  Bagadius 
is  contained  in  Freher's  In  Jure  Gr<zcc-Romauot  iv, 
247.  See  Oudin,  Comment,  i,  686;  Tillemont,  ix,  486; 
Fabricius,  BibUotheca  GrcBca  (ed.  Harl.),  ix,  809;  x, 
833;  xii,  390;  Cave,  Hist.  Literaria,  i,  277;  Smith, 
Did.  Greek  and  Rom.  Biog.  and  MythoL  s.  v. ;  Edinb. 
Rev.  1867  (July),  p.  58. 

2.  The  second  Nectarius  was  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  17th  century.  Little  is  known  of  his  history. 
According  to  Fabricius,  he  was  born  in  Crete,  educated 
at  Athens  under  Theophilus  Corydales,  and  while  yet  a 


young  man  entered  a  convent  of  Mount  Sinai  He  suc- 
ceeded Paisus  as  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  A  strict  par- 
tisan of  Greek  orthodoxy,  he  opposed  both  the  other 
parties,  and  endorsed  the  Confession  of  Mog'tlas  in  1662 
(Conf.  Ubr.  $ymb.  eocl.  Or.  [ed.  Kimmel  ]  p.  45).  During 
his  patriarchate  the  Romish  emissaries  were  very  active 
in  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  Greek  Christians  of  Pal- 
estine, suffering  under  the  yoke  of  the  Turks,  to  unite 
with  the  Church  of  Home;  among  them  a  Franciscan, 
named  Peter,  was  especially  active  in  distributing  fire 
tracts  in  defence  of  the  papal  authority.  These  tracts 
Nectarius  answered  by  the  publication  of  another,  enti- 
tled Kara  rqc  dpXHC  rut)  ilajrjra.  (Jasil  1681 ;  Loud. 
1702,  8vo),  which  is  a  fair  refutation  of  the  five  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  Roman  Catholic  tracts:  1st,  of 
unity  in  the  primitive  Church ;  2d,  of  the  harmony  of 
the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  Church  in  the  apos- 
tolic time ;  3d,  of  the  sole  authenticity  of  the  Church  of 
Rome;  4th,  of  the  necessity  of  the  mooarchial  govern- 
ment of  the  Church.  To  the  first  point  Nectarius  an- 
swers that  the  union  of  the  Church  means  the  unity 
between  the  members  of  the  spiritual  Churcb,  which 
still  exists,  and  this  alone  constitutes  the  true  Church. 
To  the  second,  he  replies  by  historical  documents  show- 
ing that,  though  identical  in  point  of  doctrine,  the  Greek 
and  the  Latin  churches  differed  in  their  form  of  worship 
and  Church  government  in  the  2d  century.  To  the  third, 
he  answers  by  proving  the  alteration  of  the  symbols  in 
the  Roman  Church.  Admitting  the  fourth  in  principle, 
he  says  that  the  king  and  head  of  the  Church  being 
Christ,  there  can  be  no  other  head,  but  naturally  an 
aristocratic  organization.  He  also  wrote  a  work  in 
Greek  against  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  which 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Renaudot,  who  published 
it,  together  with  Gennadius's  Homilies  on  tkeEuckariit, 
etc.  (Paris,  1709,  4to).  Nectarius  is  said  to  have  also 
written  a  history  of  the  Egyptian  empire  down  to  sultan 
Selim.  See  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gratca  (ed.  Harl.),  ix,  310; 
Kimmel,  L  c  Praf.  p.  75;  Nic.  Conmenus  inprtnott, 
mystagog.  respons.  vi,  sec  2.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Necnsia  (wrwria),  a  name  for  the  offerings  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  of  the  death  of  a  relative.  According  to  some 
the  Necusia  were  the  same  with  the  Genesia. 

Nedabi'ah  (Hcb.  Nedabyah',  tltt},  moved  of 
Jehovah;  Sept.  "Nafiaciag  v.  r.  Aevt&i ;  Vulg.  Nadabia), 
the  eighth  and  last  mentioned  of  the  sons  of  Jeconiah; 
a  descendant  of  David,  and  nephew  of  Zedekiah,  king 
of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iii,  18).    B.C.  dr.  560. 

Nedarim.    Sec  Talmud. 

Neduaia  is  a  surname  of  A  thene,  derived  from  the 
river  Ncdon,  on  the  banks  of  which  she  was  worshipped 
See  Minerva. 

Needham,  John,  an  English  dissenting  minister 
who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  *u 
for  some  years  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Hitch- 
am,  Suffolk,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Bristol  (in 
1746),  where  he  remained  until  1787.  He  is  of  inter- 
est principally  as  the  author  of  the  pleasant  harvest 
hymn,  "  To  praise  the  ever-bounteous  Lord,"  found  in 
many  of  our  best  collections  of  hymns. 

Needham,  John  Turbenrille,  an  English  fo- 
raan  Catholic  divine,  noted  as  a  scientist,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1713,  and  educated  at  the  College  of  Douaif 
where  he  entered  into  orders.  He  removed  to  the  Con- 
tinent after  having  attained  celebrity  as  a  scientist,  sod 
finally  became  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
Belles-lettres  at  Brussels,  where  he  died  in  1781.  Mr. 
Needham  wrote  observations  inserted  in  Buffmfs  A'tf- 
ural  History:  Inquiries  concerning  Nature  and  Reg- 
ion:— Idee  sommaire,  ou  vue  geniral*  dn  system*  phy 
sique  et  metaphysiqve  sur  la  generation,  etc.  See  his  life, 
by  abbe  Mann,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Brussels;  Land.  Monthly  Reriev,  vollxx 
Hutton,  Mnthenuidcal  and  Philos.  Did.  *,  v. 


NEEDLE 

Needle  (fir.  pmtrf)  occurs  in  tha  Bible  only  in  the 
proverb  "to  pass  through  a  needle's  eve"  (rpiftit"'') 
(Mstt-xix,!*;  Mirks,  25;  Luke  Jtvlli,  26)  |  forwhieb 
wcCahki.  AmoinrtheaucientEgyptianssomeneedles 
were  of  bronze,  from  three  to  three  and  ■  half  inches  in 
length ;  but  as  few  have  been  found,  we  arc  not  able  te 
form  any  opinion  respecting  their  general  size  and  qual- 
ity, pirticulirly  of  those  used  for  fine  work,  which  must 
have  been  of  a  very  minute  kind  (Wilkinson,  A«e.  Eg. 
ii,345).    See" ■ 


Ancient  Egyptian  Needles  of  lire: 


of  Ainu 


a  female  accomplishment  may  be  traced  up  to  the  ear- 
liest times.  Ilwasan  art  in  which  the  ladies  of  ancient 
Egypt  particularly  excelled,  is  do  their  descendants  at 
the  present  day;  and  the  Hebrew  females  also  no  doubt 
acquired  great  perfection  in  it  during  their  residence  in 
that  country,  aa  we  read  of  the  embroidery  of  the  sacer- 
dotal robes  and  curtains  of  the  tabemicle  (Exod.  xxv  iii, 
89;  xxvi,  86);  ami  also  of  "a  prey  of  divers  colors  of 
needlework,of  divers  colors  of  needlework  on  both  sides™ 
(Judg.  v,  30).  That  the  ladies  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia also  excelled  in  various  kinds  nf  needlework  Lay- 
ard  has  shown  from  the  recently  exhumed  monuments 
of  Nineveh  (see  A  wrr*,etc,  ii,315sq.).  In  the  British 
Museum  may  be  seen  some  needles  for  sewing,  made  of 
bronze,  taken  from  the  Egyptian  remains;  there  are 
likewise  some  spindles  and  netting-needles  made  or 
wood,  nine  inches  to  nine  inches  and  a  half  in  length; 
and  also  some  skeins  of  thread,  a  portion  of  which  is 
dyed  of  a  reddish  color.     See  E MnHoiuKur. 


5  NEEDLEWORK 

to  eAoibd,  or  the  "  cunning  workman,"  who  added  the 
figures.  But  if  "emoroiairrj"  be  strictly  confined  to  the 
work  of  the  needb,  we  doubt  whether  it  can  be  applied 
to  either,  for  the  simple  addition  of  gold  thread,  or  of  a 
figure,  does  not  involve  the  use  of  the  needle.  The 
patterns  may  have  been  worked  into  the  Bluff  by  the 
loom,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  cue  in  Egypt  (Wil- 
kinson, iii,  128;  comp.  Her.  L  c),  where  Ihe'Hcbrewe 
learned  the  art,  and  as  is  stated  by  Joecphus  (oVSij 
tevsVuTdi,  Ant.  iii,  7,  2).  The  distinction,  as  given  bv 
the  Talmudiats,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  C.ese- 
nius  (TVsuur.  p.  1811)  and  Blfhr  (SotaboUi,  i,  266),  is 
this,  that  riimali,  or  "needlework,"  was  where  a  pat- 
tern was  attached  to  the  stuff  by  being  sewn  to  it  on 
one  side,  and  the  work  of  the  cAoikcb  when  the  pattern 
was  worked  into  the  stuff  by  the  loom,  and  so  appeared 
on  both  sides.  This  view  ap|>ears  to  be  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  and  with  tho 
rord  ritmak  elsewhere.     The  absence  of 


the  ligur 
1  I  the  i 


ie  gold  tl 


presence 


ipport  of  this  view  we  call  attention  to  the  passages 
which  the  expressions  are  contrasted.     Riimali  con- 
sisted of  the  following  materials,  "blue,  purple,  scarlet, 
and  fine  twined  linen"  (Exod.  xxvi,  30;  '        " 


x.SB).     Tlie 


e,  purple,  i 


uf  the 


ihoibtb  was  either  ' 

scarlet,  icith  cherubimt"  (Exod.  !_._,_,  _ 

""  "r4isoW,blue,  pnrple,scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen" 
m',0,8,16;  xxxis,  2,5,8),  Again.lookingat  the 
tl  sense  of  the  words,  we  shall  find  that  chotheb  in- 


r-Mj,. 


Ancient  Ecyptlnn  Netting-Needles.    1,  of  wood;  1,  head 
of  another  of  bronze. 

Needlework  occurs  intheAuth.Vcr.  twice  (Judg. 
v,  30;  Psa.  xlv,  14)  as  a  translation  of  the  Heb.  Vnfift, 
rUmah',  properly  tarirgaUd  uwri  (elsewhere  "broi- 
dcred  work") ;  and  also  of  the  cognate  Op"l,  rntm' 
(Exod.  xxvi,  86;  xxvii,  16;  x'xviii,  88;  xxxvt,  87; 
xxxviii,  18),  properly  an  embroidrrer  (as  elsewhere 
rendered).  In  Exodus  the  embroiderer  is  contrasted 
with  the  "cunning  workman,"  ertosiSeS'  (SOPl);  and 


the  other.  Various  explanations  hare  been  offered  a 
to  the  distinction  between  them,  but  most  of  these  over 
look  the  distinction  marked  in  the  Bible  itself,  viz.,  tha 
the  roien  wove  simply  a  variegated  fixture,  withou 
gold  thread  or  figures,  and  that  the  chothtb  interwov 
gold  thread  or  figures  into  the  variegated  texture.  Wi 
conceive  that  the  use  of  the  gold  thread  was  for  delin- 
eating figures,  as  is  implied  in  the  description  of  the 
corslet  of  Amasis  (Herod,  iii,  47),  and  that  the  notices 
of  gold  thread  in  some  instances  antl  of  figures  in  others 
were  but  different  methods  of  describing  the  same  thing. 
It  follows,  then,  that  tho  application  of  the  term  "  em- 
broiderer" to  rvtrm  is  false ;  if  it  belong  to  either  it  is 


dtrignug  patterns;  rifc. 
mnfl,the  idea  of  hsrhrre  as  well  as  tarirgaird  color.  Tho 
former  is  applied  to  other  arts  which  demanded  the  ex- 
ercise of  inventive  genius,  as  in  the  construction  of  en- 
gines of  war  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  15);  the  latter  is  applied 
to  other  substances,  the  texture  of  which  is  remarkable, 
as  the  human  body  {I'm.  exxxix,  15).  Further  than 
this,  riimah  involves  the  idea  of  a  regular  disposition 
of  colors,  which  demanded  no  inventive  genius.  Be- 
yond the  instances  already  adduced,  it  is  applied  to  tes- 
sellated pavement  (1  Chron.  xxix,  2),  to  the  eagle's 
plumage  (Ezek.  xvii,  3),  and,  in  the  Targums,  to  the 
leopard's  spotted  skin  (Jer.  xiii,  28).  In  the  same  sense 
it  is  applied  to  the  colored  sails  of  the  Egyptian  vessels 
(Ezek.  xxvii,  16),  which  were  either  checkered  or  worked 
according  to  a  regularly  recurring  pattern  (Wilkinson, 
iii,  211).  Geseniua  considers  this  passage  as  conclusive 
for  his  view  of  the  distinction,  but  it  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able that  the  patterns  were  on  one  side  of  the  sail  only, 
nor  does  there  appear  any  ground  to  infer  a  departure 
from  the  usual  custom  of  working  the  colors  by  the 
loom.  Tho  ancient  versions  do  not  contribute  much  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  point.  The  Sept.  varies  between 
xouuXriit  and  pnficturfo,  as  representing  rotem,  and 
iroi«An)r  and  u^nirrjc  for  cAorAco,  combining  the  two 
terms  in  each  case  for  the  work  itself— i;  jrainXin  roC 
/SosWwroB  for  the  first,  (oyo,  ifa„iy  WOtxu\r6v  for 
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the  second.  The  distinction,  as  far  as  it  is  observed, 
consisted  in  the  one  being  needle-work  and  the  other 
loom-work.  The  Vulgate  gives  generally  plumarius  for 
the  first,  and  polymitarius  for  the  second ;  but  in  Exod. 
xxvi,  1, 31  plumarius  is  used  for  the  second.  The  first 
of  these  terms  (plumarius)  is  well  chosen  to  express 
rokem,  but  polymitarius,  L  e.  a  weaver  who  works  to- 
gether threads  of  divers  colors,  is  as  applicable  to  one 
as  to  the  other.  The  rendering  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  16,  scu- 
tulata, i.  e.  "  checkered,"  correctly  describes  one  of  the 
productions  of  the  rokem.    We  have  lastly  to  notice  the 

incorrect  rendering  of  the  word  ^  2'£  in  the  A.  V. — 
"  broider,"  "  embroider"  (Exod.  xxviii,  4, 39).  It  means 
stuff  worked  in  a  tessellated  manner,  i.  e.  with  square 
cavities  such  as  stones  might  be  set  in  (comp.  ver.  20). 
The  art  of  embroidery  by  the  loom  was  extensively 
practiced  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  addition 
to  the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians  were  celebrated  for 
it,  but  embroidery  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  i.  e. 
with  the  needle,  was  a  Phrygian  invention  of  later 
date  (Pliny,  viii,  48)  (Smith).  There  are  three  words 
for  "weaver"  employed  in  the  descriptions  of  textures 
used  in  the  tabernacle  and  the  garments  of  the  priest : 
1.  ink,  orig,  the  simpler  weaver,  who  wrought  in  one 
color,  even  though  that  color  were  blue  (Judg.  xvi,  13; 
Iaa.  lix,  6;  Exod.  xxviii,  32;  xxxix,  22,  27);  2.  D£\ 
rokim,  the  color-weaver,  who  wrought  in  textures  of  at 
least  three  colors,  as  he  wove  cloth  made  of  blue,  purple, 
and  scarlet  threads,  and  twined  linen  (Exod.  xxvi,  36 ; 
xxvii,  16 ;  xxviii,  89 ;  xxxix,  29) ;  3.  22Jn,  choshib,  the 
embroiderer,  who  wrought  in  the  same  colors  and  mate- 
rials as  the  color-weaver  or  rokem,  but  always  with  an 
additional  thread,  producing  figures  (Exod.  xxvi,  1, 81 ; 
xxviii,  6,  8,  15 ;  xxix,  3)  (Paine,  Temple  of  Solomon, 
p.  12).  See  Art  of  Needlework  from  the  Earliest  Ages, 
by  the  countess  of  Wilton  (Loud.  1840).  See  Embuoi- 
dkr;  Weave. 

Neef  (or  Neefe),  James,  a  Flemish  engraver  who 
devoted  himself  mostly  to  sacred  and  secular  art,  was 
born  at  Antwerp,  according  to  Nagler,  about  1610. 
There  are  various  dates  assigned  for  his  birth,  but  Na- 
gler is  probably  correct,  as  there  are  prints  by  Neef  ex- 
tant dated  1682  and  1633.  His  last  print  recorded  is 
dated  1645.  He  engraved  a  number  of  plates  after  Ru- 
bens, Vandyck,  and  other  celebrated  Flemish  painters. 
His  drawing  is  correct,  but  stiff  and  mannered,  and  his 
heads  often  have  an  extravagant  expression;  but  his 
prints  are  much  esteemed.  They  are  executed  entirely 
with  the  graver,  which  he  handled  with  great  facility. 
Among  his  works  are,  The  Fall  of  the  Angels:— The 
Meeting  of  Abraham  and  Melchisedec:—The  Crucifix- 
ion, with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  :—St.  A  ugustine : — The 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas: — The  Judgment  of  Paris : — 
The  Triumph  of  Galatea  (all  these  are  after  Rubens)  : 
—Christ  and  his  Six  Penitents:— Job  and  his  Wife:— 
The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lievin  .-—Christ's  offering  to  Mag- 
dalen (all  these  after  Gerard  Segers) :— Christ  brought  be- 
fore Pilate,  after  J.  Jordaens :— St.  Roch  interceding  for 
the  Persons  attacked  by  the  Plague,  after  Erasmus  Quelli- 
nus.     See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  612. 

Neef,  Jean,  a  Belgian  ascetic  writer,  was  born  at 
Mechlin  in  1576.  He  belonged  to  the  Order  of  the 
Hermits  of  St.  Augustine,  in  which  he  filled  the  office 
of  prior.  In  1625  he  was  appointed  provincial  for  Flan- 
ders and  Cologne.  He  died  at  Mechlin,  June  28, 1656. 
His  works  are,  Vita  sancta  Monica  (Antwerp,  1628)  :— 
Iforologittm  monastics  perfectionis  (Louvain,  1630) : — 
De  tertiariis  ordinis  Sancti  Augustini  (Antwerp,  1682): 
— Eremus  A  ugustiniana  fortius  honoris  et  sanctitatis  ver- 
nans  (Louvain,  1638,  4to),  in  which  is  found  the  life  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  a  great  number  of  notices  of  the  re- 
markable personages  of  his  order: — Le  Nouveau  Testa- 
ment, in  Flemish.  See  Andre,  BiU.  Belgica,  ii,  700.— 
Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Generate,  vii,  605. 

Neefs,  Peter,  called  the  Old,  an  eminent  Flemish 


painter  who  mostly  confined  himself  to  the  cultivation 
of  ecclesiastical  art,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1570.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  the  elder  Henry  Steenwyck,  whose 
manner  he  closely  imitated.  He  painted  views  of 
churches  and  convents,  especially  interiors,  preferring 
those  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  He  possessed 
a  profound  knowledge  of  perspective,  and  represented 
his  subjects,  with  all  their  rich  ornaments  and  every 
architectural  member,  with  strict  truth,  and  yet  with- 
out betraying  the  appearance  of  anxious  labor.  Ev- 
ery object  is  marked  with  minute  precision,  and  fin- 
ished with  an  exquisite  touch  and  a  light  pencil.  Hi* 
bright,  clear  pictures,  in  which  he  avoided  the  darkish- 
brown  coloring  sometimes  observable  in  the  works  of  his 
master  Steenwyck,  arc  the  most  esteemed.  Being  an 
indifferent  designer  of  figures,  he  often  got  F.  Francks, 
Van  Thulden,  Velvet  Breughel,  or  Teniers  to  paint  the 
figures ;  those  of  the  two  last  greatly  enhance  the  value 
of  the  pictures  of  Neefs.  He  died  in  1651.  His  son, 
Peter  Martin  (called  the  Young),  painted  in  the  same 
style,  and  chose  the  same  subjects  as  his  father,  but  was 
by  no  means  equal  to  him.  See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hid. 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  612. 

Neely,  Philip  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  was  born  in  Kutherford  County, 
Tenn.,  Sept.  9, 1819.  He  was  converted  in  1836,  and  in 
1837  joined  the  Tennessee  Conference,  and  was  ap- 
pointed junior  preacher  on  Jackson  Circuit,  West  Ten- 
nessee. On  the  division  of  the  conference  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Memphis  Conference,  and  was  stationed 
at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  in  1 84 1.  During  the  two  years 
following  be  was  stationed  in  Huntsville,  Ala. ;  in  J 844 
was  appointed  president  of  the  Columbia  Female  Coir 
lege;  in  1846  travelled  as  agent  of  the  Transylvania 
University.  In  1848  he  was  transferred  to  the  Alabama 
Conference,  and  labored  in  its  boundaries  until  his  death 
at  Mobile,  Ala.,  Nov.  9,  1868.  See  Min.  Ann.  Conf  M, 
E.  Church,  South,  p.  233. 

Nee'ml'as  (Netyiwc  v.  r.  "Stuovai),  the  Gnecised 
form  (Ecclus.  xlix,  13 ;  2  Mace  i,  18,  20,  21,  23, 31, 36; 
ii,  13)  of  the  name  of  Nehemiah  (q.  v.). 

Neercassel,  Jan  van,  an  eminent  Dutch  prelate, 
was  born  at  Gorkum  in  1623,  and  after  a  thorough  edu- 
cation entered  into  holy  orders.     He  joined  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory,  taught  theology  at  Mechlin  and 
at  Cologne,  then  was  nominated  archdeacon  of  Utrecht, 
and  finally,  in  1661,  was  elevated  to  the  bishopric  of  that 
city  under  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Castoria.    In  1663  he 
became  the  only  bishop  of  the  five  hundred  thousand 
Catholics  scattered  throughout  Holland,  and  governed 
his  vast  diocese  with  such  great  solicitude  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  re-establishing  ecclesiastical  discipline.    Neer- 
cassel  enjoyed  the  greatest  consideration  even  among 
Protestants.     He  was  in  correspondence  with  eminent 
scholars  and  divines,  among  these  Bossuer,  who  highly 
esteemed  Neercassel's  writings.     He  died  at  Zwollc  in 
1686.     Bishop  Neercassel  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
French  Jansenists,  and  several  of  them,  among  others 
Dr.  Arnauld  himself,  found  in  his  episcopate  a  refuge. 
Neercassel  himself  remained  in  peace  with  Rome;  but 
the  successor  he  had  pointed  out  was  not  chosen  on 
account  of  the  interference  of  the  Jesuits,  who  feared 
that  M.  van  Heussen  might  prove  a  schismatic,  and 
finally  Coddes,  one  of  the  three  whom  the  Society  of 
Jesus  proposed  to  the  papal  see,  was  elevated.    We 
have  of  Neercassers  works,  De  Sanctorum  et  prtecip** 
B.  Maria  cultu  (Utrecht,  1675,  8vo),  translated  into 
French  by  abbe"  Le  Roy  (Paris,  1679,  8vo)  :~Tractat»s 
de  lectione  Scripturarum,  in  quo  Protestantiwn  eas  Itgcwh 
praxis  rrfcllitur.  Catholicorum  vero  stabUilur  (^fnnJ2T 
ich,  1677,  8vo),  translated  into  French  (Cologne,  1680* 
8vo) :— Amor panitens,  seu  de  recto  usu  Clavium  (tni- 
raerich,  1683, 12mo) ;  in  a  new  edition,  given  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  author  suppressed  the  propositions  whic 
had  displeased  at  Rome;  the  Amor  panitens  was  trans- 
lated into  French  (Utrecht,  1741,  3  vols.  l2mo).    2* 
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Du  Pin,  />*  Auteurs  EccUsiastiques  17"*  Cent. ;  Hoefer, 
A  our.  Bioff.  Genirale,  a.  v.;  Tregelles,  The  Jansenists 
(Lond.  1861, 12mo),  p.  54, 65.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Neesing  (an  obsolete  word  for  meeting)  is  found 
only  in  Job  xli,  10,  as  a  rendering  of  IT£I'2?,  aiishah' 
(which  occurs  only  there),  from  an  otherwise  unused 
root  signifying  to  sneeze  (q.  v.). 

Nefasti,  Dies,  i.  e.  unlawful  days,  a  term  among 
the  ancient  Romans  for  those  days  on  which  neither 
courts  of  justice  nor  the  assemblies  of  people  could  be 
held;  afterwards  they  were  dedicated  chiefly  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  Numa  Pompilius  is  said  to  have 
been  the  originator  of  the  dies  nefasti. 

IXettt  Felix,  a  philanthropic  Swiss  Protestant  divine, 
was  born  in  1798  at  a  small  village  near  Geneva.  While 
yet  a  youth  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  Genevese 
service,  where  his  excellent  conduct  and  superior  quali- 
fications soon  procured  him  advancement,  But  he  be- 
came obnoxious  to  his  brother-officers  by  the  unbending 
principles  and  the  high-toned  purity  of  his  life,  the  re- 
sult of  the  careful  teachings  of  his  widowed  and  pious 
mother.  He  was  advised  to  leave  the  army  for  the 
pulpit,  and  finally  resolving  to  follow  this  advice,  he  re- 
signed his  commission  in  1819.  He  now  offered  himself 
for  the  work  of  a  catechist  or  parish  missionary,  and 
labored  for  two  years  in  that  capacity  in  several  of  the 
Swiss  cantons,  and  afterwards  for  six  months  at  Greno- 
ble. But  when  he  desired  to  be  ordained,  he  found  that 
religious  scruples  prevented  his  connecting  himself  with 
the  Established  Church  of  Geneva,  while  from  his  be- 
ing a  foreigner  he  could  not  hope  to  receive  ordination 
through  the  Protestant  Church  of  France.  He  was 
therefore  advised  to  repair  to  England,  where  he  was 
ordained,  May  19, 1823,  in  Mr.  Clayton's  chapel  in  the 
Poultry ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  left  London  to  re- 
turn to  the  scene  of  his  former  labors  at  Mens.  How- 
ever gratifying  his  reception  among  that  attached  peo- 
ple, his  benevolent  mind  fixed  on  another  place,  in  a 
wild  and  sequestered  portion  of  the  High  Alps,  as  more 
urgently  in  need  of  his  services.  The  consistory  of  the 
Protestant  churches  permitting,  he  entered  on  his  pas- 
toral charge  in  1824.  Thus  this  devoted  minister,  who 
might  have  enjoyed  comfort  and  leisure  in  the  beautiful 
and  fertile  vales  of  Languedoc,  chose  to  settle  in  a  poor 
and  wildly  extending  Alpine  district,  comprising  not 
less  than  seventeen  isolated  villages  within  a  circuit  of 
eighty  miles.  There  was  one  part  of  his  parish,  the 
Val  Fressiniere,  where  the  inhabitants  were  so  low  so- 
cially, as  well  as  uncivilized  in  the  most  common  arts 
of  life,  as  to  be  scarcely  removed  in  many  respects 
above  the  condition  of  barbarism.  Neff  perceived  that 
his  first  step  must  be  to  supply  the  want  of  education, 
and,  unable  to  pay  a  teacher,  he  joined  the  duties  of  a 
schoolmaster  to  those  he  already  bore.  Having  at 
length  succeeded  in  interesting  the  people  in  his  efforts, 
he  induced  them  to  build  a  school-house,  he  directing 
the  workmen,  and  acting  at  once  as  architect  and  mason. 
But  such  excessive  labor  exhausted  his  constitution, 
and  he  died  April  12, 1829,  leaving  a  name  entitled  to  be 
ranked  among  the  best  benefactors  of  his  fellow -creat- 
ures. See  Gilly,  Memoirs  of  Neff,  and  of  hit  labors 
among  the  French  Protestants  of  Dauphine,  a  Remnant 
of  the  Primitive  Christians  of  Gavl  (Lond.  1832,  8vo)  ; 
Bost,  Life  of  Felix  Neff '(Lond.  1855) ;  Jamieson,  Cyclop. 
ofRelig.  Biog.  p.  349 ;  Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  ii.  2166 ; 
The  tendon  Quarterly  Review,  April,  1833.     (J.  N.  P.) 

NegaKm.    Sec  Talmud. 

Negation  is  in  philosophical  parlance  the  absence 
of  that  which  does  not  naturally  belong  to  the  thing  we 
are  speaking  of,  or  which  has  no  right,  obligation,  or 
necessity  to  be  present  with ;  as  when  we  say  a  stone  is 
inanimate  or  blind  or  deaf,  L  e.  has  no  life,  sight,  or  hear- 
ing (Watts,  Logic,  pt  i,  ch.  ii,  §  6).  According  to  the 
scholastic  theologian,  Thomas  Aquinas  (Summa  theolog. 
pt  i,  qu.  48,  art.  v),  "  simple  negation  denies  to  a  thing 


some  certain  realities  which  do  not  belong  to  the  nature 
of  the  same.  Privation,  on  the  contrary,  is  deficiency 
in  some  reality  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  be- 
ing." See  Privation.  In  simple  apprehension  there 
is  no  affirmation  or  denial;  so  that,  strictly  speaking, 
there  are  no  negative  ideas,  notions,  or  conceptions.  In 
troth,  some  that  are  so  called  represent  the  most  positive 
nullities;  as  infinity,  immortality,  etc.  But  in  some 
ideas,  as  in  that  of  blindness,  deafness,  insensibility, 
there  is,  as  it  were,  a  taking  away  of  something  from 
the  object  of  which  these  ideas  are  entertained.  This 
is,  however,  privation  (oTtpnote)  rather  than  negation 
(aVctyafftg),  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  negation 
implies  some  anterior  conception  of  the  objects  of  which 
the  negation  is  made.  Absolute  negation  is  impossible. 
We  have  no  idea  of  nothing—it  is  but  a  word.  "  Nihilum, 
or  nothing  "sax*  Clarke, "  is  that  of  which  everything  can 
truly  be  denied,  and  nothing  can  be  truly  affirmed.  So 
that  the  idea  of  nothing  (if  I  may  so  speak)  is  absolutely 
the  negation  of  all  ideas.  The  idea,  therefore,  either 
of  a  finite  or  infinite  nothing  is  a  contradiction  in  terms'* 
(Answer  to  Seventh  Letter).  Nothing,  taken  positively, 
is  what  does  not  but  may  exist,  as  a  river  of  milk; 
taken  negatively,  it  is  that  which  does  not  and  cannot 
exist,  as  a  square  circle,  a  mountain  without  a  valley. 
Nothing  positively  is  ens  potentiate.  Nothing  nega- 
tively is  non  ens.  See  Krauth's  Fleming,  Vocabulary  of 
Philos.  p.  345,  846. 

Negeb.    See  South  Country. 

Neges  (or  more  commonly  Canusis)  is  the  name 
of  an  order  of  Japanese  monks  or  secular  priests  who 
officiate  in  the  mias  or  temples.  They  are  either  main- 
tained by  the  endowment  money  of  the  mia  to  which 
they  may  happen  to  belong,  or  by  a  pension  from  the 
Dairi;  but  their  principal  support  is  derived  from  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  devotees.  The  Canusis 
wear,  as  a  badge  of  their  office,  either  a  white  or  yellow 
robe  over  their  ordinary  dress.  Their  cap,  which  is 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  boat,  is  tied  under  the  chin  with 
silken  strings.  Upon  this  cap  are  tassels  with  fringes 
to  them,  which  are  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  person  who  wears  them.  Their  beards  are 
close  shaven,  but  their  hair  is  very  long;  the  superiors, 
however,  wear  it  curled  up  under  a  piece  of  black  gauze. 
At  each  ear  is  a  long  piece  of  silk,  which  comes  forward 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  The  order  of  the  Ca- 
nusis depends,  with  respect  to  spiritual  concerns,  on  the 
decision  of  the  Dairi,  and  with  regard  to  temporal  mat- 
ters they  are  subject,  like  all  other  ecclesiastics,  to  the 
authority  of  the  judge  of  the  temple,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  secular  monarch.  The  superiors  of  the  Canusis 
are  remarkable  for  their  pride  and  contempt  of  the  com- 
mon people.  They  are  to  be  seen  scattered  throughout 
all  the  provinces  and  cities  of  the  empire.  The  leading 
monks  reside  at  Miaco ;  but,  though  invested  with  great 
authority  and  influence  over  the  people,  they  are  always 
subject  to  the  imperial  authority,  which  punishes  eccle- 
siastical delinquents  with  death.  The  Canusis,  in  their 
discourse  to  the  people,  dwell  chiefly  on  points  of  moral- 
ity. They  preach  from  a  rostrum  or  pulpit,  and  along- 
side of  them  is  placed  the  tutelar  idol  of  the  sect  or  order 
to  which  they  belong,  and  to  this  the  devotees  present 
their  free-will  offerings.  On  each  side  of  the  pulpit  there 
is  a  lighted  lamp  suspended  from  the  canopy,  and  a  little 
below  it  is  a  desk  or  pen  for  the  younger  priests,  where 
some  of  them  sit  and  others  stand.  The  preacher  wears 
a  hat  upon  his  head  shaped  like  an  umbrella,  and  holds  a 
fan  in  his  hand.  Before  commencing  his  sermon  he  ap- 
pears to  meditate  for  a  little,  then  rings  a  small  bell  by 
way  of  enjoining  silence  upon  his  audience ;  and  after 
quiet  is  obtained  he  opens  a  book  which  lies  upon  a 
cushion  before  him,  containing  the  moral  precepts  and 
fundamental  principles  of  the  religion  of  his  sect.  Hav- 
ing chosen  his  text,  he  delivers  his  discourse,  which  is 
usually  clear  and  vigorous  in  its  language,  and  strictly 
methodical  in  its  arrangement.    The  peroration  very 
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often  consists  of  a  high-flown  eulogiura  upon  the  order 
to  which  the  preacher  belongs.  The  audience  are  called 
upon,  by  the  ringing  of  a  little  bell,  to  kneel  down  and 
say  their  prayers,  sometimes  before  and  sometimes  after 
the  sermon.  On  certain  days  set  apart  for  the  dead,  the 
Japanese  priests,  as  well  as  monks,  sing  the  Namauda 
to  the  sound  of  little  bells  for  the  repose  of  their  de- 
ceased friends.  See  Macfarlane,  Japan  (Loud.  1852, 
8vo),  bk.  iv. 

Neg'inah,  properly  Neoinath  (PS^M,  neginathf), 

occurs  in  the  title  of  Psa.  lxi,  "  to  the  chief  musician 
upon  Neginah."  If  the  present  reading  be  correct,  the 
form  of  the  word  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Maha- 
lath  (Psa.  liii).  But  the  Sept  {iv  vpvoic)  and  Vulg. 
(in  hymnis)  evidently  read  "Neginoth"  in  the  plural, 
which  occurs  in  the  titles  of  five  Psalms,  and  is  perhaps 
the  true  reading.  Whether  the  word  be  singular  or 
plural,  it  is  the  general  term  by  which  all  stringed  in- 
struments are  described  (Smith).  In  the  singular  it 
has  the  derived  sense  of  the  music  of  stringed  instru- 
ments (1  Sam.  xvi,  16 ;  Isa.  xxxviii,  20) ;  and  of  songs  to 
be  accompanied  with  stringed  instruments  (Psa.  lxxvii,  7), 
especially  a  song  of  derision  (Job  xxx,  9).  See  Negi- 
noth. 

Neg'inoth  (rVia^S,  neginoth',  songs  with  instru- 
mental accompaniment^  see  Nbgixah;  Sept.  fyivot; 
Vulg.  hymni)  is  found  in  the  titles  of  Psa.  iv,  vi,  liv,  lv, 
lxvii,  lxxvi,  and  the  margin  of  Hab.  iii,  19  (text 
"stringed  instruments"),  and  there  seems  but  little 
doubt  that  it  is  the  general  term  denoting  all  stringed 
instruments  whatsoever,  whether  played  with  the  hand, 
like  the  harp  and  guitar,  or  with  a  plectrum.  It  thus 
includes  all  those  instruments  which  in  the  A.  V.  are 
denoted  by  the  special  terms  "harp,"  "psaltery"  or 
"  viol,"  "  sackbut,"  as  well  as  by  the  general  descriptions 
"stringed  instruments"  (Psa.  cl,  4),  "instruments  of 
music"  (1  Sam.  xviii,  6),  or,  as  the  margin  gives  it, 
"  three-stringed  instruments,"  and  the  "  instrument  of 
ten  strings"  (Psa.  xxxiii,  2;  xcii,  3;  cxliv,  9).  "The 
chief  musician  on  Neginoth"  was  therefore  the  conductor 
of  that  portion  of  the  Temple  choir  who  played  upon  the 
stringed  instruments,  and  who  are  mentioned  in  Psa. 
lxviii,  25  (Q*1?^,  nogenim).  The  root  (",M  =  kdovhp) 
from  which  the  word  is  derived  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xvi,  16, 
17,  18,  23;  xviii,  10;  xix,  9;  Isa.  xxxviii,  20,  and  a 
comparison  of  these  passages  confirms  what  has  been 
said  with  regard  to  its  meaning.  The  author  of  the 
Shilte  Haggibborim,  quoted  by  Kircher  (ifusurgia,  i,  4, 
p.  48),  describes  the  Neginoth  as  instruments  of  wood, 
long  and  round,  pierced  with  several  apertures,  and  hav- 
ing three  strings  of  gut  stretched  across  them,  which 
were  played  with  a  bow  of  horsehair.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Hebrews  were  acquaint- 
ed with  anything  so  closely  resembling  the  modem 
violin. — Smith.   See  Musical  Instruments  ;  Psalms. 

Nego.    See  Abkd-xego. 

Negombo,  Negosl,  and  Nepindi  are  the  names 
by  which  the  African  negroes  of  Congo,  Angola,  etc., 
designate  three  of  their  priests. 

1.  The  Negombo  is  looked  upon  both  as  a  priest  and 
a  prophet  He  not  only  professes  to  foretell  future 
events,  but  he  ascribes  to  himself  likewise  an  innate 
virtue  of  healing  all  manner  of  diseases.  He  is  always 
sufficiently  provided  with  a  vast  variety  of  medicaments, 
the  virtues  whereof  are  so  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  the  negroes  that  the  failure  of  Negombo's  prescrip- 
tions is  always  imputed  to  the  patient. 

2.  The  Negosi  must  take  to  himself  eleven  wives,  and, 
as  is  usual  among  African  tribes,  he  also  acts  the  part 
of  a  magician.  When  any  native  meditates  revenge 
upon  an  enemy,  he  applies  to  the  Negosi,  who  cuts 
off  some  locks  of  his  hair,  and,  binding  them  together, 
throws  them  into  the  fire,  uttering  all  the  while  various 
imprecations  on  the  enemy,  and  all  his  possessions  and 
kin. 


8.  The  Nepindi  styles  himself  master  of  the  elements, 
and  pretends  to  control  thunder,  lightning,  and  storms. 
To  manifest  his  power,  he  raises  large  heaps  of  earth 
contiguous  to  his  habitation.  After  he  has  finished  the 
usual  sacrifices  and  magical  operations,  a  little  animal, 
the}*  say,  creeps  out  from  the  foot  of  one  of  these,  which 
raises  itself  by  slow  degrees,  and  at  last  takes  its  flight 
towards  the  heavens.  Then  thick  clouds  darken  the 
skies,  and  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain  immediately  en- 
sues.    See  Cavazzi,  Ittor.  descritione  de  Congo,  etc. 

Negores,  a  religious  sect  in  Japan,  which  derives 
its  origin  from  Cambodoxi,  a  disciple  of  Xeaca.  The 
sect  consists  of  three  classes.  The  first,  who  are  less 
numerous  than  the  others,  devote  themselves  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  and  the  performance  of  religious  cere- 
monies; the  second  employ  themselves  in  military  af- 
fairs, and  the  third  in  the  preparation  of  weapons  of 
war.  The  Negores,  as  a  body,  are  so  numerous  and  in- 
fluential that  the  emperor  finds  it  necessary  to  secure 
their  favor.  They  are  scrupulously  careful  about  the 
lives  of  inferior  animals,  but  their  quarrels  with  each 
other  often  end  in  bloodshed.  See  Gardner,  Faith  of 
the  World,  ii,  524 ;  Broughton,  BibUotheca  Jlistor.  Sacra, 
ii,  s.  v. 

Negosi.    See  Negombo. 

Negri  (or  Negro),  Francesco,  an  Italian  Re- 
former noted  for  his  philological  attainments,  was  born 
of  a  noble  and  ancient  family  in  Bassano,  in  the  Venetian 
territory,  in  1500.    Gifted  with  an  active  and  penetrat- 
ing mind,  he  became  an  excellent  student.    He  entered 
the  Order  of  Benedictines.     The  principles  of  the  Ref- 
ormation preached  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  pene- 
trating Italy  at  this  time,  Negri  came  forward  as  one  of 
the  first  to  adopt  the  new  doctrines,  and  promptly  aban- 
doning his  order,  he  went  to  Germany,  joined  Zwingti» 
and  accompanied  the  great  Swiss  Reformer  to  the  con- 
ferences of  Marburg  in  1529,  and  assisted  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  in  1530.    Negri  defended  with  eloquence  tbe 
famous  Protestant  profession  of  faith  known  under  tbe 
name  of  tbe  Confession  of  Augsburg.    He  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Italy ;  but  that  country  offering  no  security  to 
the  preachers  of  the  Reformed  doctrines,  he  went  back  to 
Germany.    He  stopped  some  time  at  Strasburg,  then  at 
Geneva,  and  finally  settled  at  Chiavenna,  a  small  village 
of  the  Orisons,  where  he  married,  and  became  the  teach- 
er of  a  school.    His  small  salary  scarcely  sufficed  to  sup- 
port his  family.   It  appears  that  he  attempted  to  better 
his  position  by  going  again  to  Geneva ;  but  he  was  not 
more  fortunate  than  before,  and  he  returned  to  Chiaven- 
na, where  he  died  some  time  posterior  to  1559.    In  hu 
last  years  Negri  departed  from  the  theological  platform 
of  his  old  teachers,  Luther  and  Zwingli,  and  embraced 
Socinianism.     We  have  of  his  works,  Turcicarum  re- 
rum  commentarius  (Paris,  1538, 8vo),  translated  by  Paul 
Giovo : — Rudiment  a  grammatics,  ex  auctoribus  coUeda 
(Milan,  1541),  reprinted  under  the  title  of  Canones gram- 
maticales  (Peschiaro,  1555, 8 vo)  :—OvidU  Metamorphosis 
in  epitomen  Phulencis  rersibus  redacta  (Zurich,  1542; 
Basle,  1544):—  Tragatdui  de  libero  arbitrio  (Geneva, 
1546,  4to,  and  1550,  with  additions).    This  singular 
dramatic  allegory  upon  one  of  the  most  disputed  ques- 
tions between  the  Catholics  and  the  Reformers  is  rare 
and  recherche ;  the  denouement  of  the  piece  is  the  tri- 
umph of  Justifying  Grace  over  king  Free- Will,  who  is 
beheaded,  and  over  the  pope,  who  is  recognised  as  Anti- 
christ.    The  drama  was  translated  into  French  under 
the   title  La  tragedie  du  roi  Franc- Arbitre  (Villc- 
franche  [Geneva],  1559,  8vo).     We  also  have  of  Ne- 
gri's works,  De  Fanini  Faventud  ac  Dommid  Bassa- 
nensis  morte,  qui  nuper  ob  Christum  in  ItuHo  RoMOtn 
pontificis  jussu  impie  occisi  sunt,  brevis  historia  (Chia- 
venna, 1550,  8vo),  one  of  his  rarest  and  most  curious 
books :— Historia  Francisci  Spier*  citiiahtlam  qui  quod 
susceptam  semel  Evangelicte  veritatitprofessionmabt*' 
gasset,  in  horrendum  incidit  despcrationem  (Tttbuigen, 
1555,  8vo).     See  Robcrti,  Notixie  storiah^riticke  delta 
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vita  e  dtlit  open  di  Franc,  Iftgri,  apattaia  Banana*  del 
Kcolo  xci  (Bawano,  18S9,  4to);  Dizionario  itioriCQ  (ed. 
De  Bassano);  Hrunet,  Manuel  da  L&rairt  (Index); 
Hocfer,  Hour.  Biog.  Gin.  xxvii,  61H,  619.    {J.  H.  W.) 

Negri,  Qirolamo,  in  Italian  humanist,  wis  bom 
at  Venice  in  1494.  After  having  been  vicar  of  the 
bishop*  of  Belluno  and  Vicenza,  he  became  secretary 
if  cardinal  Coninro,  and  later  of  cardinal  Contarini. 
Negri  obtained  afterwards  a  canonicate  at  Padua.  He 
died  at  Padoa  in  1577.  According  to  the  judgment  of 
Sadolet,  he  wrote  Latin  with  puriiv  and  great  elegance. 
We  have  of  his  works.  Epittobi  'et  Oratumn  (Padua, 
1679,  4to.  and  Home,  1707).  At  the  head  of  this  last 
edition  is  found  a  biography  of  Negri,  written  by  abbe 
Coatanii.  See  Fosczrini,  Sloria  delta  Ittlrratura  Vene- 
ziana.— Hocfer,  Sout.  Biag.  Generate,  xxxvii,  613. 

Negri,  Salomon  (Arabic,  Salesman  AltaJi),  a 
Greek  philosopher,  was  bum  at  Damascus  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century.  Instructed  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  he  came 
to  Paris,  and  continued  his  stuilies  at  the  Sorbonue.  He 
afterwards  went  to  London,  and  in  1701  to  Halle,  where 
he  remained  four  years,  giving  lessons  in  Arabic,  among 
others  to  the  celebrated  Michaelis.  The  climate  of 
Germany  being  injurious  to  his  health,  be  went  to  Italy, 
and  afterwards  established  himself  at  Constantinople, 
where  be  was  ordained  priest  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  war  brought  him  again  to  Italy.     He  sought,  but 

a  school  where  he  would  have  taught  Arabic,  Svriae, 
and  Turkish.  He  then  returned  to  Halle,  w here  ' 
again  passed  sixteen  mouths;  ami  finally  settled 
London,  and  there  obtained  employment  aa  interpreter 
of  tin:  Oriental  languages,  He  died  there  ' 
Negri  has  given  Arabic  translations  of  the  Ptalmi  and 
the  Xew  Ttitamtxt,  published  under  the . 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  Pialmt  ap- 
peared in  1725  (Svo);  the  A'™  Te'ttamtnl  in  1727  (4to). 
These  two  versions  have  been  severely  criticised  by 
U-.'Wte  1  !V'.'  llaiim»arlE-i>,  X,i:hcu-I,t.„  can  merhciirdigtn 
Batkem,  iii,  283).  We  have  likewise  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  Tie  de  G-ibriel  Bachtuhuiitt  (in  the  Opera 
of  Freind).  Lastly,  be  has  published  in  the  Freiirilligei 
Ilrbe-pfir  a  Cvncertalion  which  ho  hi 
pie  with  a  Turkish  mullah.  See  A 
(Halle,  1704,  4io).— Rotermuud,  Supplement  to  Jbeher, 
GeUkrten-Ixxihon,  s.  r. ;  Iloefer,  Xvac.  Biog.  Grnimle, 
xxxvii,  616. 

Nngri.  Virginia- Angelica -Faula-Anto- 
nia,  an  Italian  nun,  was  born  in  1508  at  Milan.  She 
earlv  left  the  world  to  enter  the  new  monastery  of  the 
Angelica*  of  St  Paul,  u>  the  foundation  of  which  ahe 
had  contributed,  and  became  teacher  of  the  novices 
Full  of  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  her  faith,  she  travel- 
led over  Vicenia,  Udinc,  Padua,  Verona,  Brescia,  preach- 
ing everywhere  repentance  and  purity  uf  life.  The 
sick  and  the  poor  also  became  the  object  of 
and  several  hospitals  owe  their  foundation 
Among  the  number  of  conversions  that  *be  made,  ire 
mention  that  of  Alphonse,  marquis  of  Guaste,  governor  of 
the  Milanese,  whom  she  comforted  by  religious  counsel: 
on  his  death-bed.  Many  of  her  convert*  entered  th< 
congregation  of  the  Clerc*  or  St.  1'auL  Calumny  d'ul 
not  spare  her;  and  her  enemies,  seeking  to  prove  her  t 
visionary,  (bund  the  means  to  Immure  her  in  the  con. 
vent  of  the  Clarissas.  John  of  Salozar,  an  Italian  prel- 
ate, then  archbishop  of  Luciano,  was  named  to  examine 
her  conduct,  and  recognised  the  falsity  of  the  accusa- 
tions. A  woman  or  superior  mind,  ahe  wrote  well.  She 
was  well  versed  in  Latin.  She  died  at  Milan  April  4, 
I56o.  We  have  of  her  works,  Letter*  ipirituali  delta 
decola  e  retigiota  Angelica  Paula  Antomia  de  Xegri 
(Veniee,lM7,4to;  Milan,  1563,8vol.  Another  edition, 
published  at  Home  (1576,  12mo).  is  preceded  by  the 
life  of  Virginia  Negri  by  J.  a  Fontana  de  Cunti,  The 
■spiritual  letters,  to  the  number  of  seventy  ■  two,  are 
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ided  into  three  parts,  and  for  unction  and  piety  off  , 
is  resemblance  to  those  of  Saint  Cat  liar  iiie  of  Mi  nut. 
There  i*  also  attributed  10  Negri,  ijercilio  partlio- 
lart  d'una  terra  del  Signore  (Brescia,  1677, 12mo).  See 
BOIiotn,  Medial,  leriptorum,  ii,  993 ;  Arisi,  Cremona  lit- 
terala;  Augustinus,  Ab  Kccktia,  Tealiv  deUe  done  let- 
terate,  p.  271.— Hotter,  AW.  Biog.  Gen.  xxxvii,  G1S. 

Negrillos  or  Negritos  (Spanish,  diminutive  of 
Segroet)  is  the  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  cer- 
tain Negro-like  tribes  inhabiting  the  interior  of  some 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  differing  essentially  both 
in  features  and  manners  from  the  Malay  inhabitants  of 
the  Eastern  archipelago.  Among  the  planters  ami  vil- 
lagers of  the  plains  they  bear  the  name  of  Hat  or  A  jrtai 
(pronounced  Abelut).  They  are  also  called  by  the  Span- 
iards Segritot  del  Motile,  from  their  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tainous districts  for  the  most  part ;  and  one  of  the  island* 

de  lot  Xegroi.  These  Negritos  are  also  known  by  the 
names  .4frir,  Aigla,  He,  Inapla,  and  Igolott  or  Igorote. 
They  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  Negroes 

height  not  more  than  four  feet  eight  inches,  whence 
their  appellation.  They  are  described  as  a  short,  small, 
but  well-made  and  active  people,  the  lower  part  of 
the  face  projecting  like  that  of  the  African  Negroes, 
the  hair  either  woolly  or  frizzled,  and  the  complexion 
exceedingly  dark,  but  not  quite  so  black  a*  that  of  the 
Negroes.  The  Spaniards  describe  them  aa  small,  more 
slightly  built,  less  black,  and  less  ugly  than  the  Negroes 
— Uenoe  Negrni  y  menot  /tot.  All  writers  concur  in 
speaking  of  them  as  sunk  in  the  lowest  depth*  of  sav- 
agedom,  wandering  in  the  woods  and  mountain*,  with- 
out any  fixed  dwellings,  and  with  only  a  strip  of  bark 
to  cover  their  nakedness;  sleeping  in  the  branche*  of 
the  trees,  or  among  the  ashes  of  the  fire*  at  which  they 
had  cooked  their  food.  Their  only  weapon*  are  the 
bow  and  arrow;  and  they  live  upon  roots,  wild  fruits, 
and  any  sort  of  animal*  that  they  can  surprtae  in  their 
haunt*  or  conquer  in  the  chase.      By  the  Malays  they 
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are  despised  and  hated ;  and  the  buffalo-hunters  in  the 
woods,  when  they  meet  with  them,  do  not  scruple  to 
shoot  them  down  like  wild  beasts  or  game.     "It  has 
not  come  to  my  knowledge,"  says  Mallat,  "  that  a  fam- 
ily of  these  Negroes  ever  took  up  their  abode  in  a  vil- 
lage.    If  the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  make  slaves  of 
them,  they  will  rather  submit  to  be  beaten  to  death 
than  undergo  any  bodily  fatigue ;  and  it  is  impossible, 
either  by  force  or  persuasion,  to  bring  them  to  labor. . . . 
Prompted  by  an  irresistible  instinct  to  return  to  the 
place  of  their  birth,  they  prefer  a  savage  life  to  all  the 
charms  of  civilization.  It  has  occurred  that  individuals, 
who  have  taken  Negritos  during  their  infancy,  and 
made  sacrifices  to  give  them  an  education,  have  found 
themselves  suddenly  abandoned  by  them"  (ii,  95).   The 
same  writer,  an  ecclesiastic,  speaks  of  them  as  gentle 
and  inoffensive  in  their  manners,  whenever  he  himself 
came  in  contact  with  them;  and  although  informed 
that  some  of  them  were  cannibals,  he  was  not  inclined 
to  believe  the  report.    Dr.  Carl  Scherzer,  the  historian 
of  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Novara,  when  at  Manil- 
la, had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  Negri ta  girl  whom 
he  thus  describes :  "  This  was  a  girl  of  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  of  dwarf-like  figure,  with  woolly 
hair,  broad  nostrils,  but  without  the  dark  skin  and  wide 
everted  lips  which  characterize  the  Negro  type.    This 
pleasing-looking,  symmetrically-formed  girl  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  a  Spaniard,  apparently  with 
the  pious  object  of  rescuing  her  soul  from  heathenism. 
The  poor  little  Negrilla  hardly  understood  her  own 
mother-tongue,  besides  a  very  little  Tagal,  so  that  we 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  understanding  each  other." 
According  to  Spanish  statements,  the  Negritos  are  found 
only  in  five  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  viz.  Luzon,  Min- 
doro,  Panay,  Negros,  and  Mindanao,  and  are  estimated 
at  about  25,000  souls.     A  few  exist,  however,  in  the 
interior  of  some  of  the  other  islands  in  the  Eastern 
archipelago;  and  they  are  scattered  also,  though  in 
small  numbers,  through  certain  islands  of  Polynesia. 
They  arc  altogether  an  island  people,  and  are  hence 
treated  of  by  Prichard  under  the  designation  of  Pela- 
gian Negroes.    By  Dr.  Pickering  they  are  regarded  as  a 
distinct  race,  resembling  the  Papuan,  but  differing  from 
it  in  the  diminutive  stature,  the  general  absence  of  a 
beard,  the  projecting  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face  or 
the  inclined  profile,  and  the  exaggerated  Negro  features. 
The  hair,  also,  is  more  woolly  than  that  of  the  Papuans, 
though  far  from  equalling  that  of  the  Negroes  in  knotty 
closeness.    By  Latham  the  Negritos  are  classified  under 
the  subdivision  of  "  Oceanic  Mongolidse,  C,"  which  sub- 
division is  further  modified  by  him  into  the  designation 
of  "Amphinesians"  and  "  Kekenonesians."    M tiller,  in 
his  AUgemeine  Ethnographic  (Vienna,  1873),  classifies 
them  among  the  Papuans  of  the  pure  type,  but  Wallace 
considers  them  a  totally  distinct  race,  and,  connecting 
them  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  probably 
of  Asiatic  rather  than  of  Polynesian  origin ;  and  Pe- 
schel,  in  his  Volkerkunde  (2d  ed.  Leipsic,  1875),  prefers 
to  call  them  Asiatic  Papuans,  in  distinction  from  Aus- 
tralian Papuans.    The  Negritos  out  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  islands  cm- 
braced  under  the  latter  designation,  as  New  Guinea, 
New  Ireland,  Solomon's  Isles,  Lonisiade,  New  Caledonia, 
aud  Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen's  Land.    Except  in  the 
last -mentioned  island,  however,  the  Negritos,  strictly 
speaking— that  is,  the  blackish  people  with  woolly  hair 
—do  not  preponderate  over  the  other  native  tribes  less 
strongly  marked  with  Negro  features;  while  in  Tas- 
mania itself  the  race  has  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
amounting  at  present  to  not  more  than  two  or  three 
dozen  souls.    Dr.  Pickering  is  of  opinion  that "  the  Ne- 
grito race  once  occupied  more  space  than  it  does  at  this 
time,  and  that  it  has  in  many  instances  preceded  the 
dissemination  of  other  races."    We  conclude  with  a  de- 
scription of  a  Negrito  native  of  Erromango  (the  island 
where  the  missionary  Williams  was  murdered),  supplied 


to  Dr.  Pickering  by  Horatio  Hales,  his  associate  in  the 
United  States  exploring  expedition.  "He  was  about 
five  feet  high,"  says  Mr.  Hales,  "slender  and  long  limbed; 
he  had  close  woolly  hair,  and  retreating  arched  forehead, 
short  and  scanty  eyebrows,  and  small  snub  nose,  thick 
lips  (especially  the  upper),  a  retreating  chin,  and  that 
projection  of  the  jaws  and  lower  part  of  the  lace  which 
is  one  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Negro 
race. .  .  .  Placed  in  a  crowd  of  African  blacks,  there  was 
nothing  about  him  by  which  he  could  have  been  distin- 
guished from  the  rest." 

The  Negritos  have  no  religion,  and  adore  no  star. 
It  appears,  however,  that  they  have  transmitted  to  the 
Sanguianes  (a  brown  race  inhabiting  the  neighborhood), 
or  have  learned  from  the  latter,  the  practice  of  worship- 
ping for  a  day  a  rock  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  which 
they  find  a  resemblance  to  some  animal  or  other.  Then 
they  leave  it,  and  think  no  more  about  idols  until  they 
meet  with  some  other  fantastical  form,  which  becomes 
a  new  object  of  an  equally  frivolous  worship.    Living 
in  a  state  altogether  primitive,  these  savages  possess  no 
instruments  of  music ;  and  their  language,  which  re- 
sembles the  chirruping  of  birds,  contains  only  a  few 
words  incredibly  difficult  of  acquisition  by  the  stranger 
who  tries  to  learn  them.   They  arc  faithful  in  marriage, 
and  have  only  one  wife.   When  a  young  man  has  made 
his  choice,  his  friends  or  parents  ask  the  consent  of  the 
girl.     It  is  never  refused.     The  day  is  chosen,  and  in 
tlie  morning,  before  sunrise,  the  girl  is  sent  into  the 
forest,  where  she  hides  herself,  or  not,  according  to  her 
inclination  towards  her  suitor.     An  hour  afterwards 
the  young  man  is  sent  to  seek  her;  and  if  he  has  the 
good  luck  to  find  her,  and  bring  her  back  to  her  friends 
before  sunset,  the  marriage  is  consummated,  and  she  is 
his  wife  forever.     But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  returns 
without  her,  he  must  give  up  all  further  claim.    Old 
age  is  very  much  respected  among  the  Negritos,  snd  it 
is  always  one  of  the  eldest  who  governs  their  assem- 
blies. All  the  savages  of  this  race  live  in  great  families 
of  sixty  or  eighty,  and  stray  in  the  forests  without  any 
fixed  residence.    They  hold  the  dead  in  great  venera- 
tion.   For  several  years  they  resort  to  their  graves  for 
the  purpose  of  depositing  a  little  tobacco  and  betel  upon 
them.    The  bow  and  arrows  of  the  deceased  are  suspend- 
ed over  his  grave  on  the  day  of  interment,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  belief,  he  emerges  every  night  from  the 
grave  to  go  hunting.     They  do  not  always  wait  for  the 
death  of  the  afflicted  before  burying  them.    Immediate- 
ly after  the  body  has  been  deposited  in  the  grave  it  be- 
comes necessary,  according  to  their  usages,  that  the 
death  should  be  avenged.    The  hunters  of  the  tribe  go 
out  with  their  lances  and  arrows  to  kill  the  first  living 
creature  they  meet  with,  whether  a  man,  a  stag,  a  wild 
hog,  or  a  buffalo.    When  on  a  journey  in  search  of  a 
victim,  they  take  the  precaution  of  breaking  off  the 
young  shoots  of  the  shrubs  they  pass  by,  leaving  the 
ends  hanging  in  the  direction  of  their  route,  in  order  to 
warn  neighbors  and  travellers  to  avoid  the  path  they 
are  taking  in  search  of  a  man  or  a  beast  to  be  offered  up ; 
for  if  one  of  their  own  people  fall  into  their  hands,  even 
he  is  sacrificed  as  the  expiatory  victim.    See  Mallat, 
1a»  Philippines,  etc.  (Paris,  1846*  2  vols.  8vo),  ii,  94  sq.; 
De  la  Gironiere,  Vingt  Annies  avx  Philippine*  (Paris, 
1853),  p.  294  sq. ;  Earl,  Native  Races  of  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago (Lond.  1858),  ch.  vii,  viii ;  Semper,  Die  Phi* 
lippinen  v.  ihrt  Bewokner  (WUrzburg,  1869).  (J.H.W.) 
Negro  (from  Latin  niger, "  black")  is  the  name  gen* 
erally  applied  to  the  African  natives.     This  is,  how- 
ever, an  incorrect  use  of  the  word,  for  Negro  races  in- 
habit only  portions  of  the  African  continent,  principally 
between  1st.  10°  N.  and  20°  S.    The  Negro  has  no  con- 
nection, at  least  not  intimately,  with  the  races  inhab- 
iting Northern  Africa,  such  as  the  Egyptians,  Ber- 
bers, Assyrians,  Nubians,  etc.    The  southern  extremi- 
ties of  Africa,  too,  are  comparatively  free  from  Negroes; 
they  are  inhabited  by  the  Hottentots  (q.  v.).    The 
Kaflres  (q.  v.)  are  sometimes  classed  with  the  Negroes. 
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In  some  of  the  border  countries  a  strict  classification  of 
their  inhabitants  is  difficult,  as  they  have  considerably 
intermixed.  The  Negro,  too,  is  not  at  all  confined  to 
the  African  continent,  but  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
Asia  and  its  islands,  and  throughout  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  whither  he  was  originally  carried  for  bond- 
age servitude.  See  Slavery.  In  Blumenbach's  fivefold 
division  of  mankind  the  Negroes  occupy  the  first  place 
under  the  variety  Ethiopian,  which  likewise  embraces 
the  Kaffres,  Hottentots,  Australians,  Alforians,  and 
Oceanic  Negroes.  Iu  Latham's  threefold  division  they 
are  placed  among  the  A  tlattiidce,  and  form  the  primary 
subdivision  of  Negro  A  tianiida  in  that  author's  classi- 
fication; while  in  Pickering's  elevenfold  division  they 
occupy  the  last  place  in  his  enumeration  of  the  races  of 
mankind.  Physically  the  Negro  is  distinguished  by  a 
soft  and  silky  skin,  dull  cherry-red  in  the  infant,  and 
growing  black  very  soon;  it  differs  from  that  of  the 
whites  principally  in  the  greater  amount  of  pigment  cells 
in  the  Rett  Malpighii  (the  epidermis  being  uncolored), 
and  in  the  greater  number  of  cutaneous  glands.  His 
hair  is  generally  called  woolly,  though  improperly,  for 
it  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  other  races  except  in 
color,  and  in  its  curled  and  twisted  form,  and  is  rather 
harsh  and  wiry.  His  lips  are  thick,  the  lower  part  of 
his  face  prognathic,  or  projecting  like  a  muzzle.  His 
skull,  which  is  very  thick  and  solid,  is  long  and  narrow, 
with  a  depressed  forehead,  prominent  occiput  and  jaws, 
a  facial  angle  of  70°  to  65°.  According  to  Camper's 
lateral  admeasurement,  the  head  of  the  Negro  shows  an 
angle  of  70°,  while  that  of  the  European  shows  one  of 
80°,  on  which  difference  of  10°,  as  he  considered,  de- 
pends the  superior  beauty  of  the  latter.  There  is  not 
much  dependence,  however,  to  be  placed  on  such  a  mode 
of  admeasurement;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Blu- 
menbach's vertical  method.  According  to  this,  a  con- 
siderable difference  would  appear  to  exist  between  the 
skull  of  the  Negro  and  that  of  the  European.  "  But," 
says  Dr.  Prichard,  "  I  have  carefully  examined  the  sit- 
uation of  the  foramen  magnum  in  many  Negro  skulls; 
in  all  of  them  its  position  may  be  accurately  described 
as  being  exactly  behind  the  transverse  line  bisecting  the 
anteroposterior  diameter  of  the  basis  cranii.  This  is 
precisely  the  place  which  Owen  has  pointed  out  as  the 
general  position  of  the  occipital  hole  in  the  human  skulL 
In  those  Negro  skulls  which  have  the  alveolar  process 
very  protuberant,  the  anterior  half  of  the  line  above  de- 
scribed is  lengthened  in  a  slight  degree  by  this  circum- 
stance. If  allowance  is  made  for  it,  no  difference  is  per- 
ceptible. The  difference  is  in  all  instances  extremely 
slight ;  and  it  is  equally  perceptible  in  heads  belonging 
to  other  races  of  men,  if  wc  examine  crania  which  have 
prominent  upper  jaws.  If  a  line  is  let  fall  from  the 
summit  of  the  head  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of 
the  basis,  the  occipital  foramen  will  be  found  to  be  sit- 
uated immediately  behind  it;  and  this  is  precisely  the 
case  in  Negro  and  in  European  heads."  There  is,  in  fact, 
neither  in  this  respect — the  conformation  of  the  Negro 
skull — nor  in  any  other,  solid  ground  for  the  opinion 
hazarded  by  some  writers,  and  supported  either  through 
ignorance  or  from  interested  motives  by  many  persons — 
that  the  Negro  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the 
higher  order  of  apes  and  mankind.  The  skin,  hair, 
skull,  lips,  maxillary  profile,  and  general  facial  appear- 
ance of  the  Negro,  are  not,  however,  the  only  features 
that  distinguish  him  in  a  great  degree  from  the  Euro- 
pean, and  seem  to  stamp  him  as  a  distinct  variety  of 
the  human  race.  "In  the  Negro,"  says  Prichard, 
"the  bones  of  the  leg  are  bent  outwards.  Soem- 
mering and  Lawrence  have  observed  that  the  tibiae  and 
fibulas  in  the  Negro  are  more  convex  in  front  than  in 
Europeans;  the  calves  are  very  high,  so  as  to  encroach 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  legs;  the  feet  and  hands,  but 
particularly  the  former,  are  fiat ;  and  the  os  calcis,  in- 
stead of  being  arched,  is  continued  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  other  bones  of  the  foot,  which  is  remark- 
ably broad."    As  to  the  supposed  excessive  length  of 


the  forearm  in  the  Negro,  a  circumstance  also  dwelt 
upon  as  showing  an  approach  to  the  anthropoid  apes, 
facts  are  altogether  against  the  statement ;  there  being 
no  greater  difference  than  is  observable  in  individuals 
of  any  other  variety  of  mankind.  His  height  is  seldom 
six  feet,  and  rarely  below  five  and  a  half;  and  as  a  rule 
the  Negro  figures  are  fine,  especially  their  torso.  Seen 
from  behind,  the  spine  usually  appears  depressed,  owing 
to  the  greater  curvature  of  the  ribs;  the  nates  are  more 
flattened  than  in  other  races,  and  join  the  thighs  almost 
at  a  right  angle  instead  of  a  curve.  Besides  these  char- 
acteristics may  be  mentioned  the  projecting  upper  edge 
of  the  orbit ;  broad,  retreating  chin,  and  great  develop- 
ment of  lower  part  of  the  face ;  small  eyes,  in  which  but 
little  of  the  yellowish-white  ball  is  seen ;  small,  thick 
ears,  standing  off  from  the  head,  with  a  small  lobe  and  a 
general  stunted  look;  black  iris;  very  wide  zygomatic 
arches,  giving  large  space  for  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
jaw ;  large  and  transverse  opening  of  the  nasal  cavity. 
The  pelvis  is  long  and  narrow,  its  average  circumference 
being  from  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight  inches,  instead 
of  thirty  to  thirty-six  as  in  the  whites;  this  shape  in 
the  female,  according  to  Vrolik  and  Weber,  corresponds 
to  the  characteristic  shape  of  the  Negro  head;  those 
writers  considering  it  as  a  type  of  degradation,  as  it  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  quadrumana  in  the  more  vertical 
direction  of  the  iliac  bones  and  their  less  width,  in  the 
smaller  breadth  of  sacrum,  and  in  the  consequent  less 
extent  of  the  hips. 

In  the  skin  of  the  Negro  there  is  much  oily  matter, 
and  he  perspires  profusely,  which  serves  to  keep  him  in 
health.  The  Negro  flourishes  under  the  fiercest  heats  and 
unhealthy,  dampness  of  the  tropics,  notwithstanding  the 
virulent  epidemics  and  endemics  of  the  country  where 
the  white  man  soon  dies;  he  has  less  nervous  sensibility 
than  the  whites,  and  is  not  subject  to  nervous  affections ; 
is  comparatively  insensible  to  pain,  bearing  surgical  oper- 
ations well;  the  effects  of  opium  and  other  narcotics  ap- 
pear rather  in  the  digestive,  circulatory,  and  respiratory 
functions  than  in  the  cerebral  and  nervous  system ;  he 
is  little  subject  to  yellow  fever,  and  more  to  yaws  and 
other  cutaneous  affections ;  he  is  generally  very  torpid 
under  disease.  The  senses  of  the  Negroes  are  acute ; 
the  voice  in  the  males  is  hoarse  and  not  powerful,  and 
in  the  females  high  and  shrill.  They  are  fond  of  music, 
and  have  many  ingeniously  contrived  musical  instru- 
ments, generally  of  a  noisy  character ;  they  have  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  are  of  a  cheerful  disposition ; 
though  cruel  to  their  enemies  and  prisoners,  and  setting 
little  value  on  human  life,  they  are  naturally  kind- 
hearted,  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  communicative  of 
their  joys  and  sorrows;  the  females  are  remarkably 
affectionate  as  mothers  and  children,  and  as  attendants 
on  the  sick,  even  to  foreigners.  They  are  less  dirty  in 
their  persons  and  dwellings  than  most  other  barbarous 
races.  They  are  ready  to  receive  instruction,  and  to 
profit  by  it  up  to  a  certain  point;  quick  to  perceive  the 
beauty  of  goodness,  they  generally  appreciate  the  ser- 
vices of  the  missionaries  in  their  behalf,  and  were  not 
their  teachings  counteracted  by  the  intoxicating  drink 
brought  by  traders,  they  would  probably  in  time,  in  out- 
ward observances  if  not  in  reality,  merit  the  name  of 
semi-Christian  communities.  The  custom  of  polygamy 
prevails  among  all  the  Negro  tribes,  and  where  these 
are  constituted  into  nations  or  kingdoms,  as  in  Daho- 
mey, the  sovereign  has  often  as  many  as  two  or  three 
thousand  wives,  whom  he  occasionally  disposes  of  as 
presents  to  his  chief  officers  and  favorites.  In  those 
parts  of  Africa  where  the  slave-trade  has  flourished  the 
Negro  is  lowest  in  the  stage  of  civilized  life.  In  other 
parts  he  shows  a  capacity  for  practicing  the  arts  of  life. 
Negroes  are  ingenious  in  the  construction  of  their  dwell- 
ings and  in  the  manufacture  of  their  weapons;  they 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  working  of  iron  and  other 
metals;  the}r  manufacture  arms,  dress  and  prepare  the 
skins  of  animals,  weave  cloth,  and  fabricate  numerous 
useful  household  utensils.    Neither  are  they  altogether 
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deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  agriculture.  These  marks 
of  civilization  are,  for  the  most  part,  apparent  in  the  dis- 
tricts either  wholly  or  partially  converted  to  Moham- 
medanism. Mungo  Park,  in  his  account  of  Sego,  the 
capital  of  Bambarra,  describes  it  as  a  city  of  30,000  in- 
habitants, with  houses  of  two  stories  high,  having  list 
roofs,  mosques  in  every  quarter,  and  ferries  conveying 
men  and  horses  over  the  Niger.  "  The  view  of  this  ex- 
tensive city,"  he  says,  "  the  numerous  canoes  upon  the 
river,  the  crowded  population,  and  the  cultivated  state 
of  the  surrounding  country,  formed  altogether  a  prospect 
of  civilization  and  magnificence  which  I  little  expected 
to  find  in  the  bosom  of  Africa." 

The  languages  of  the  various  nations  and  tribes  of 
Negroes  arc  very  numerous.  Vocabularies  of  nearly  200 
languages  have  been  brought  from  Africa  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Koelle.  "  A  slight  examination  of  these  vocabula- 
ries," says  Mr.  Edwin  Norris,  "seems  to  show  that  there 
arc  among  the  Negro  idioms  a  dozen  or  more  classes  of 
languages,  differing  from  each  other  at  least  as  much  as 
the  more  remote  Indo-Germanic  languages  do."  To 
these  Negro  idioms  Dr.  Krapf  has  given  the  name  of 
Nirjro-Uamitic  Languages.  These  may  perhaps  have 
affinities  with  some  of  the  other  African  tongues,  but 
not  with  any  of  the  great  well-defined  families  of  lan- 
guages. For  further  information  upon  this  subject,  as 
well  as  upon  the  classification  of  the  different  Negro 
races,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  Dr. 
Prichard's  Natural  History  of  A  fan,  and  especially  to  a 
learned  note  bv  Mr.  Edwin  Norris  in  vol.  i  of  that 
work  (p.  323).  It  has  been  said  that  no  Negro  nation 
ever  possessed  a  literature,  or  had  the  ingenuity  to  in- 
vent an  alphabet,  and  until  recently  this  was  probably 
true ;  but  Christian  missionaries  have  discovered  a  tribe 
in  Western  Africa,  named  Vet,  which  possess  a  well- 
constructed  written  language,  with  books,  the  invention 
of  one  of  their  number  still  living,  who  presents  a  case 
as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  inventiou  of  the  Cherokee 
alphabet.  Among  the  Negro  race  there  is  a  great  va- 
riety, greater,  perhaps,  than  among  any  other  family, 
vet  while  the  several  tribes  have  these  clearlv  distinc- 
tivc  peculiarities,  they  yet  bear  a  strong  general  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  not  only  in  their  physical  appear- 
ance, but  in  their  intellectual  capacities,  moral  instincts, 
customs,  and  manners. 

The  religion  of  the  Negroes  is  but  a  debased  fetich 
worship  [see  Fktichism  j,  except  where  Mohammedan- 
ism has  made  them  acquainted  with  an  ethical  religion. 
Those  who  have  not  accepted  the  teachings  of  the 
Koran  (q.  v.)  make  fetiches  of  serpents,  elephants'  teeth, 
tigers'  claws,  and  other  parts  of  animals,  at  the  dictation 
of  their  fetich  man,  or  priest.  They  also  manufacture 
idols  of  wood  and  stone,  which  they  worship ;  and  yet, 
under  all  this,  they  have  some  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
They  believe  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  arc  perpet- 
ually practicing  incantations  to  ward  off  the  baneful  in- 
fluence of  their  spiritual  enemies.  In  Eastern  Africa, 
Speke  {Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  p.  243)  men- 
tions that  on  one  occasion,  "as  there  was  a  partial 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  all  the  Wanguana  [a  Negro  race] 
marched  up  and  down  from  Ruraanika's  to  Nuanagi's 
huts,  singing  and  beating  our  tin  cooking -pots  to 
frighten  off  the  spirit  of  the  sun  from  consuming  en- 
tirely the  chief  object  of  their  reverence,  the  moon." 
Lander  (Niger  Expedition,  ii,  180, 183)  mentions  that  at 
Boussa,  in  Central  Africa,  an  eclipse  was  attributed  to 
an  attack  made  by  the  sun  on  the  moon.  During  the 
whole  time  the  eclipse  lasted  the  natives  made  as  much 
noise  as  possible,  u  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  frighten 
away  the  sun  to  his  proper  sphere,  and  leave  the  moon 
to  enlighten  the  world  as  at  other  times."  They  make 
prayers  and  offerings  to  their  idols,  and  have  sacred 
songs  and  festivals,  dances,  ceremonies,  and  places ;  and 
they  have  priests  and  holy  men,  who  are  also  magicians 
and  doctors.  They  believe  generally  in  an  after-life 
(see  Lubbock,  p.  139, 140),  without,  however,  any  dis- 
tinctive idea  of  retribution,  and  some  tribes  hold  the 


transmigration  of  the  human  soul  into  a  gorilla,  or  other 
beast,  bird,  reptile,  or  fish ;  they  are  very  superstitious 
and  have  great  fear  of  ghosts  and  apparitions.  Their 
religion,  in  fact,  is  one  altogether  of  fear;  and  as  this 
leads  to  cruelty,  we  find  them  for  the  most  part  indif- 
ferent to  the  sacrifice  of  human  life.  They  sacrifice  an- 
imals, and  in  some  parts  they  even  offer  up  human  vic- 
tims to  propitiate  their  deities.  They  are  cruel  to  their 
enemies  and  prisoners,  and  often  shed  blood  for  the  mere 
savage  delight  they  experience  in  seeing  it  flow  from 
their  victims.  We  need  onlv  allude  to  the  inhuman 
customs,  as  they  are  called,  of  Dahomey,  and  the  Yam 
and  Adai  customs  of  the  Ashantees,  as  described  by 
Bowdich,  in  support  of  this  statement.  The  Negroes 
are  easily  influenced  by  the  teachings  of  ethical  relig- 
ions, and  the  converts  made  for  Mohammedanism  are 
believed  to  be  very  numerous  [see  Mohammedanism]  ; 
Christian  missionaries  have  met  with  success  also. 
The  Romanists  were  early  workers  among  them,  but  in 
recent  vears  the  Protestants  have  been  most  successful 
in  propagating  Christianity  among  them.  For  further 
details  regarding  the  civil,  social,  and  religious  condi- 
tion of  the  Negroes,  and  of  missions  among  them,  see  the 
articles  Africa;  Kafpreb;  Liberia;  Mandingoes; 
Po,  Fernando;  Yomba.  Of  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  Negroes  in  the  various  -countries  into  which 
they  have  been  imported  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
slave-trade  we  have  not  room  to  speak  here,  but  refer 
to  the  article  Slavery.  They  are  found  in  all  the 
West  India  Islands,  to  the  number  of  about  3,000,000; 
in  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  other  part*  of 
South  America;  also  in  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands, 
Arabia,  Morocco,  etc.  In  the  British  West  India  Isl- 
ands they  were  emancipated  from  slavery  in  1834,  and 
in  those  belonging  to  France  in  1848.  Indeed,  slavery 
now  exists  nowhere  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  In  the  United  States  the 
Negroes  amount  to  about  4,000,000 ;  they  are  now  lib- 
erated, and  enjoy  civil  rights,  and  some  occupy  prom- 
inent positions  in  ecclesiastical  and  political  life,  and 
in  all  the  other  walks  of  life  many  are  rising  to  influence 
and  power. 

The  Negroes  figure  in  history  from  very  ancient  date. 
They  were  not  much  known  by  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Homeric  Greeks,  to  judge  from  the  writings  at  our  com- 
mand, but  the  Egyptians  became  acquainted  with  Ne- 
groes, about  B.C  2800,  through  the  conquests  of  their 
rulers,  and  we  find  Negroes  represented  on  Egyptian 
monuments  as  early  as  B.C  1000.  For  nearly  thirty- 
five  centuries  the  type  has  remained  unchanged  in 
Egypt.  The  Greeks  first  knew  them  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury B.C,  their  Ethiopians  being  merely  any  people 
darker  than  the  Hellenic,  like  the  Arabs,  Egyptians, 
Libyans,  or  Carthaginians,  none  of  whom  are  Negroes. 
The  typical  Negroes  of  the  Guinea  coast  are  generally 
rude  and  nearly  naked  savages,  of  a  deep  black  color 
and  ugly  features ;  in  the  interior  many  of  the  tribes, 
like  theFan,  and  others  visited  since  1855  by  Paul  da 
Chaillu  and  Win  wood  lieade,  are  fierce  cannibals,  but 
fine-looking,  warlike,  ingenious,  and  skilful  in  the  work- 
ing of  iron.  Those  on  the  Slave  Coast  are  more  de- 
graded, selling  their  neighbors  to  slave-dealers.  In  the 
vast  region  explored  by  Livingstone,  Barth,  Du  Chail- 
lu, Burton,  Speke,  Baker,  Schweinfurtb,  and  other  re- 
cent travellers,  there  are  many  tribes  more  or  less  sav- 
age, for  an  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  respective  special  notices  in  this  work,  and  chiefly 
to  the  narratives  of  these  explorers. 

The  father  of  English  ethnology,  Dr.  Prichard, 
thought  that  the  original  pair  must  have  been  Negroes, 
and  that  mankind  descended  from  them.  His  words 
are :  "  It  must  be  concluded  that  the  process  of  nature 
in  the  human  species  is  the  transmutation  of  the  char- 
acters of  the  Negro  into  those  of  the  European,  or  the 
evolution  of  white  varieties  in  black  races  of  men.  W« 
have  seen  that  there  are  causes  existing  which  are  ca- 
pable of  producing  such  an  alteration,  but  we  have  no 
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facts  which  induce  us  to  suppose  that  the  reverse  of 
this  change  could  in  any  circumstances  be  effected. 
This  leads  us  to  the  inference  that  the  primitive  stock 
of  men  were  Negroes,  which  has  every  appearance  of 
truth"  {Researches,  p.  233).  It  is  not  a  little  remarka- 
ble that  although  Blumenbach  and  Prichard  were  both 
advocates  for  the  unity  of  man,  they  materially  differed 
in  their  argumentation.  Blumenbach  saw  in  his  five 
varieties  of  man  nothing  but  degeneracy  from  some 
ideal  perfect  type.  Prichard,  on  the  contrary,  could 
imagine  no  arguments,  or  knew  of  any  facts,  to  support 
such  a  conclusion.  Prichard,  however,  was  not  alone 
in  this  supposition,  for  Pallas,  Lacipede,  Hunter,  Dor- 
nik,  and  Link  were  also  inclined  to  the  same  view.  Sec 
Hunt,  in  Memoir 8  of  the  Anthropol.  Society  of  London, 
voL  i,  art.  i ;  see  also  in  these  memoirs,  same  vol.,  art. 
ii ;  PTichard,  Researches  into  the  Phys,  Hist,  of  Man- 
kitul,  i,  199-211  (8d  ed.) ;  Latham,  Varieties  of  Man,  p. 
469  sq.;  Nott,  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  260;  Quatrefages, 
Unite  de  fFspece  Humaine  (Paris,  1861);  Lubbock,  Or- 
igin of  Civilization,  ch.  iv-vi ;  Trans,  of  the  Ethnological 
Society  of  London,  vol.  i,  new  series,  p.  317  sq. ;  Casalis, 
Let  Bassoutos  ou  Vingt-trois  annees  de  sejour  et  cfubser- 
vations  au  suddAfrique  (Paris,  1859),  especially  p.  267- 
268;  Burton,  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa  (1861), 
vol.  i ;  Gorz,  Reiseskizzen  aus  Nordost-Afrika  (1855),  i, 
162  sq.,  175  sq.;  Keade,  Savage  Africa,  ch.  xxxvi; 
Pruner  Bey,  Memoir  on  the  Negro ;  Wanderings  in  West 
Africa,  voL  i  and  ii ;  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Cox,  D.D.,  in 
the  Meth.  Qn.  Rev,  Jan.  1875,  art.  v;  and  in  the  same 
Review,  April,  1874,  art.  iv;  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
May,  1866,  art.  iii.  Sec  also  the  recent  publications  on 
Africa  by  the  celebrated  travellers  Barth,  Livingstone, 
Speke,  Chapman,  and  Schweinfurth. 

Negrone  or  Nigrone,  Fietro,  called  //  Giovane 
Zingaro  ('•  the  young  Gypsy"),  a  painter  of  the  Neapol- 
itan school  who  devoted  himself  mostly  to  sacred  art, 
was  born  at  Calabria  about  1505.  Dominic  says  he 
first  studied  under  Gio.  Antonio  d'Amato,  afterwards 
under  Marco  Calabrese ;  and  he  commends  him  as  an 
accomplished  and  diligent  artist.  In  S.  Aguello,  at  Na- 
ples, there  is  a  picture  of  The  Virgin  and  the  Infant  in 
the  Chvds,  with  Saints  and  a  Glory  of  Angels ;  also  in  S. 
Maria  Donna  Romata  are  two  pictures  by  him,  repre- 
senting the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the  Scourging 
of  Christ,  painted  in  }54L  He  died,  according  to  Lan- 
zi,  about  1565.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  ii,  612. 

Negroponte,  Fra  Francksco,  or  Antonio,  a 
monk  of  the  Capuchin  order,  who  flourished  at  Venice 
in  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century;  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  cultivation  of  sacred  art,  and  was  a  noted 
painter,  whose  works,  according  to  Kugler,  resemble 
those  of  Jacobello  del  Fiorc.  See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist, 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  613. 

Nehalennia,  a  pagan  goddess,  the  origin  of 
whose  name  it  is  difficult  to  trace,  was  worshipped  in 
ancient  Gaul  and  Germany.  An  image  of  this  female 
deity  was  first  discovered  in  1646  in  Zealand,  among 
some  ruins  which  had  long  been  covered  by  the  sea. 
Several  images  have  since  been  discovered  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  Youth  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  her  attributes.  She  is  sometimes  represented  sitting 
and  sometimes  standing.  Montfaucon,  in  his  Antiqui- 
ties, gives  seven  pictures  of  this  goddess.  She  is  repre- 
sented carrying  a  basket  of  fruit,  with  a  dog  at  her  side. 
The  resemblance  of  her  name  with  the  Greek  via  oeMj- 
vrj  (new  moon)  may  trace  a  connection  to  the  goddess 
Diana ;  others  think  her  an  ocean  deity.  See  Bcscbe- 
rclle.  La  Mythologie  Illustree,  p.  78 ;  Grimm,  Deutsche 
Mythologie,  s.  v. ;  Mallet,  Northern  A  ntiquities, 

Nehel'amite  (Heb.  NechelamV,  "^blTa,  with  the 
art,;  Sept.  XiXopirnq  v.  r.  'EXafiinjc,  NecAafiirnc,  Ai- 
Xapi),  an  appellation  of  a  man  named  Shemaiah,  a  false 
prophet,  who  went  with  the  captives  to  Babylon  (Jer. 
xxix,  24, 31, 82).    The  name  is  no  doubt  formed  from 


that  either  of  Sbemaiah's  native  place  or  the  progenitor 
of  his  family;  which  of  the  two  is  uncertain.  See 
Shkmaiah.  No  place  called  Nehelam  is  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  or  known  to  have  existed  in  Palestine,  nor 
does  it  occur  in  any  of  the  genealogical  lists  of  families. 
It  resembles  the  name  which  the  Sept.  has  attached  to 
Ahijah  the  prophet,  namely,  the  Enlamite — o  EvXajxti ; 
but  by  what  authority  they  substitute  that  name  for 
"the  Shilonite"  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  doubtful.  The 
word  "  Nehelamite"  also  probably  contains  a  play  on 
the  "  dreams"  (chalani) and  "dreamers,"  whom  Jeremiah 
is  never  wearied  of  denouncing  (sec  ch.  xxiii,  xxvii, 
xxix).  FUrst,  however,  thinks  (Heb.  Lex,  s.  v.)  that 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  failure  of  an  inheritance 
(bn3),  as  threatened.  The  Targum  gives  the  name  as 
Chelam,  C?Tt.     A  place  of  this  name  [see  Helam]  lay 

somewhere  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Euphrates. — 
Smith. 

Nehemi'ah  (Heb.  Nechemyah',  l"Prn;,  comforted 
by  Jehovah;  Sept.  N«fimc  v.  r.  *Nnftia ;  Joseph  us,  Nc- 
tpiac,Ant,  xi,  5,  6),  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  The  second  named  of  the  4<  children  of  the  prov- 
ince," who  had  been  carried  away  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  lived  to  return  with  Zerubbabel  to  Judaea  (Ezra  ii, 
2 ;  Neh.  vii,  7).  B.C.  536.  He  was  not  the  same  as 
No.  8  (see  Carpzov,  Introd,  i,  341  sq.). 

2.  Son  of  Azbuk,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  ruler  in  half 
the  town  of  Bethzur,  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  who 
took  a  leading  part  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii,  16).     B.C.  445. 

3.  The  son  of  Hacballah  (Neh.  i,  1)  and  brother  of 
Hanani  (Neh.  vii,  7).  He  was  apparently  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  since  his  fathers  were  buried  at  Jerusalem, 
and  Hanani  his  kinsman  seems  to  have  been  of  that 
tribe  (Neh.  i,  2 ;  ii,  3 ;  vii,  2).  Some  think  he  was  of 
priestly  descent,  because  his  name  appears  at  the  head 
of  a  list  of  priests  in  Neh.  x,  1-8 ;  but  it  is  obvious,  from 
Neh.  ix,  88,  that  he  stands  there  as  a  prince,  and  not  as 
a  priest— that  he  heads  the  list  because  he  was  head  of 
the  nation.  The  Vulgate,  in  2  Mace,  i,  21,  calls  him 
"«irr  rdos  Nehemias"  (corap.  Rambach,  Prof,  in  Neh,  p. 
112;  Carpzov,  Introd.  i,  338) ;  but  this  is  a  false  version 
of  the  Greek,  which  has  WtXivot  rote  'upilc  Ntt/iiac, 
and  not  u  Uptvc,  which  the  Latin  would  require.  The 
Syriac  agrees  with  the  Greek.  The  expression  in  vcr. 
18,  that  Nehemiah  "  offered  sacrifice,"  implies  no  more 
than  that  he  provided  the  sacrifices.  Others,  with  some 
probability,  infer,  from  his  station  at  the  Persian  court 
and  the  high  commission  he  received,  that  he  was,  like 
Zerubbabel,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and  of  the  house  of 
David  (Carpzov,  Introductio,  etc.,  i,  339).  Malalas  of 
Antioch  (Chronogi'.  vi,  160)  singularly  combines  the 
two  views,  and  calls  him  "  Nehemiah  the  priest,  of  the 
seed  of  David." 

While  Nehemiah  was  cupbearer  in  the  royal  palace 
at  Shushan,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimanus  (q.  v.),  or  B.C.  447,  learning  the  mournful  and 
desolate  condition  of  the  returned  colony  in  Judaea 
(Neh.  i,  2  sq. ;  comp.  Kleinert,  in  the  Dorpt,  Beitrag.  i, 
243  sq.),  he  obtained  permission  of  the  king  to  make  a 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  to  act  as  lieutenant  or 
governor  (Heb.  T.nD,  Neh.  v,  14.  On  the  title  of  honor 
given  to  Nehemiah  [Neh.  viii,  9;  x,  1],  Tirshatha', 
xrdin,  see  Gesen.  Thesaur.  s.  v. :  Benfev,  Monutsnam. 
s.  196,  identifies  it  with  the  Zend  thvSrestd, u command- 
er." But  in  Neh.  vii,  65,  70,  this  title  denotes  not  Ne- 
hemiah, but  Zerubbabel,  as  is  evident  from  Ezra  ii,  63- 
70).  Being  furnished  with  this  high  commission,  which 
included  letters  to  the  satraps  and  subordinates,  and 
enjoying  the  protection  of  a  military  escort  (ii,  9),  Ne- 
hemiah reached  Jerusalem  in  the  year  B.C.  446,  and 
remained  there  till  B.C.  434,  being  actively  engaged  for 
twelve  years  in  promoting  the  public  good  (v,  14). 
"It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance  to 
the  future  political  and  ecclesiastical  prosperity  of  the 
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lavish  nation  of  this  great  achievement  of  their  patri- 
otic governor.  How  low  the  community  of  the  Pales- 
tine Jews  had  fallen  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  from 
the  6th  year  of  Darius  to  the  7th  of  Artaxerxes  there  is 
no  history  of  them  whatever;  and  that  even  after  Ezra's 
commission,  and  the  ample  grants  made  by  Artaxerxes 
in  his  7th  year,  and  the  considerable  re-enforcements, 
both  in  wealth  and  numbers,  which  Ezra's  government 
brought  to  them,  they  were  in  a  state  of  abject '  afflic- 
tion and  reproach'  in  the  20th  of  Artaxerxes:  their 
country  pillaged,  their  citizens  kidnapped  and  made 
slaves  of  by  their  heathen  neighbors,  robbery  and  mur- 
der rife  in  their  very  capital,  Jerusalem  almost  desert- 
ed, and  the  Temple  again  falling  into  decay.  The  one 
step  which  could  resuscitate  the  nation,  preserve  the 
Mosaic  institutions,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  future  in- 
dependence, was  the  restoration  of  the  city  walls.  Je- 
rusalem being  once  again  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the 
marauding  heathen,  civil  government  would  become 
possible,  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  their  attachment 
to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  monarchy  would  revive, 
the  priests  and  Levites  would  be  encouraged  to  come 
into  residence,  the  tithes  and  first-fruits  and  other  stores 
would  be  safe,  and  Judah,  if  not  actually  independent, 
would  preserve  the  essentials  of  national  and  religious 
life.  To  this  great  object,  therefore,  Nehemiah  directed 
his  whole  energies  without  an  hour's  unnecessary  delay. 
By  word  and  example  he  induced  the  whole  population, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Tekoite  nobles,  to  com- 
mence building  with  the  utmost  vigor,  even  the  luke- 
warm high-priest  Eliashib  performing  his  part.  In  a 
wonderfully  short  time  the  walls  seemed  to  emerge  from 
the  heaps  of  burned  rubbish,  and  to  encircle  the  city  as 
in  the  days  of  old.  The  gateways  also  were  rebuilt, 
and  ready  for  the  doors  to  be  hung  upon  them.  But  it 
soon  became  apparent  how  wisely  Nehemiah  had  acted 
in  hastening  on  the  work.  On  his  very  first  arrival,  as 
governor,  Sanballat  and  Tobiah  had  given  unequivocal 
proof  of  their  mortification  at  his  appointment,  and  be- 
fore the  work  was  commenced  had  scornfully  asked 
whether  he  intended  to  rebel  against  the  king  of  Persia. 
But  when  the  restoration  was  seen  to  be  rapidly  pro- 
gressing, their  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  They  not 
only  poured  out  a  torrent  of  abuse  and  contempt  upon 
all  engaged  in  the  work,  but  actually  made  a  great  con- 
spiracy to  fall  upon  the  builders  with  an  armed  force 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  undertaking.  The  project  was 
defeated  by  the  vigilance  and  prudence  of  Nehemiah, 
who  armed  all  the  people  after  their  families,  and 
showed  such  a  strong  front  that  their  enemies  dared 
not  attack  them.  This  armed  attitude  was  continued 
from  that  day  forward.  Various  stratagems  were  then 
resorted  to  to  get  Nehemiah  away  from  Jerusalem,  and 
if  possible  to  take  his  life"  (Smith).  But  in  the  face 
of  these  difficulties  he  rebuilt,  or  repaired,  the  city  wall, 
not  without  serious  opposition  from  parties  of  Samari- 
tans, finishing  the  work  in  fifty-two  days  (Neb.  vi,  Id) ; 
reformed  abuses,  redressed  grievances  (ch.  v),  introduced 
law  and  order  (ch.  vii),  and  revived  the  worship  of  God 
(ch.  viii  sq.).  A  strange  fable  is  told  of  his  discovering 
again  the  holy  fire  (2  Mace  i,  18  sq.).  The  account  in 
2  Mace,  ii,  13  of  the  compilation  by  Nehemiah  of  the 
Old-Testament  writings  is  disbelieved  by  Etch  horn 
,  (Apokr.  p.  255  sq.).  and  is  rightly  estimated  by  Heng- 
stenberg  (Auth.  d.  Dan.  p.  241  sq.).  See  Esduas, 
Books  of.  It  should  be  added  that  the  son  of  Sirach, 
in  celebrating  Nehemiah's  good  deeds,  mentions  only 
that  he  "  raised  up  for  us  the  walls  that  were  fallen,  and 
set  up  the  gates  and  bars,  and  raised  up  our  ruins  again" 
(Ecclus.  xlix,  13).  In  his  important  public  proceed- 
ings, which  appear  all  to  have  happened  in  the  first 
year  of  his  government,  Nehemiah  enjoyed  the  assist- 
ance of  Ezra  (q.  v.),  who  is  named  on  several  occasions 
as  taking  a  prominent  part  in  conducting  affairs  (Neh. 
viii,  1,  9, 13 ;  xii,  36).  Ezra  had  gone  up  to  Jerusalem 
thirteen  years  before,  and  lived  to  be  Nehemiah's  fel- 
low-laborer.    These  contemporaries  are  equally  emi- 


nent among  the  benefactors  of  the  Jewish  people— alike 
patriotic  and  zealous,  though  not  uniform  in  character, 
or  the  same  in  operation.  In  the  character  of  Ezra  we 
find  no  indication  of  the  self-complacency  which  forms 
a  marked  feature  in  that  of  Nehemiah.  The  former,  io 
accordance  with  his  priestly  calling,  labored  chiefly  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  religion,  but  the  latter  had 
most  to  do  with  the  general  affairs  of  government;  the 
one  was  in  charge  of  the  Temple,  the  other  of  the  state. 
Nehemiah  refused  to  receive  his  lawful  allowance  as 
governor  from  the  people,  in  consideration  of  their  pov- 
erty, during  the  whole  twelve  years  that  he  was  in  of- 
fice, but  kept  at  his  own  charge  a  table  for  150  Jews,  at 
which  any  who  returned  from  captivity  were  welcome. 
Nehemiah  returned  to  Persia  B.C.  434,  but  soon  heard 
of  new  abuses  creeping  hi  among  the  Jews,  and  he  de- 
termined to  visit  Judtea  again.  The  time  of  this  sec- 
ond journey  is  indefinitely  stated  as  "  after  some  days" 
(xiii,  6,  7),  which  many  have  understood  as  meaning  a 
single  year;  but  this  is  not  long  enough  to  account  for 
such  abuses  as  would  require  Nehemiah's  presence. 
Prideaux  {Connection,  i,  520  sq.;  comp.  Jahn,  A r chad 
II,  i,  272  sq.;  Eiideitung,  ii,  288  sq.)  has  shown  suffi- 
cient reason  for  referring  it  to  the  second  half  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  No  thus,  say  B.C  410.  (But  Havernick. 
EinUUung  ins  A.T. ii, 324,  holds  a  medium  view, dating 
this  visit  B.C.  cir.  424.  See  further,  Michaelis  on  Ne- 
hemiah ziii;  Clericus,  ad  idem;  Petavius,  Doetrina 
Temp,  xii,  25 ;  CeUarius,  Dissertat.  p.  130 ;  Jour,  of  Sac 
LiL  Jan.  1862,  p.  446.)  See  Seventy  Weeks.  After 
his  return  to  the  government  of  Judaea,  Nehemiah  en- 
forced the  separation  of  all  the  mixed  multitude  from 
Israel  (Neh.  xiii,  1-3),  and  accordingly  expelled  Tobiah 
the  Ammonite  from  the  chamber  which  the  high-priest, 
Eliashib,  had  prepared  for  him  in  the  Temple  (xiii,  4- 
9).  Better  arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Temple  service  (xiii,  10-14),  and  for  the  rigid 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  (xiii,  15-22).  One  of  the 
last  acts  of  bis  government  was  an  effort  to  put  an  end 
to  mixed  marriages,  which  led  him  to  "chase"  away 
a  son  of  Joiada,  the  high-priest,  because  he  was  son-in- 
law  to  Sanballat  the  Horonite  (xiii,  23-29).  It  is  no, 
unlikely  that  Nehemiah  remained  at  his  post  till  about 
the  year  B.C.  405,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius Nothus,  who  is  mentioned  in  xii,  22.  See  Darius. 
At  this  time  Nehemiah  would  be  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  old,  if  we  suppose  him  (as  most  do)  to 
have  been  only  between  twenty  and  thirty  when  he 
first  went  to  Jerusalem.  That  he  lived  to  be  an  old 
man  is  thus  quite  probable  from  the  sacred  history; 
and  this  is  expressly  declared  by  Joseph  us,  who  (Ant. 
xi,  5, 6)  states  that  he  died  at  an  advanced  age.  Of  the 
place  and  year  of  his  death  nothing  is  known.  "On 
reviewing  the  character  of  Nehemiah,  we  seem  unable 
to  find  a  single  fault  (unless  it  be  a  slightly  Ciceronian 
egotism)  to  counterbalance  his  many  and  great  virtues. 
For  pure  and  disinterested  patriotism  he  stands  unri- 
valled. The  man  whom  the  account  of  the  misery  and 
ruin  of  his  native  country,  and  the  perils  with  which  his 
countrymen  were  beset  prompted  to  leave  his  splendid 
residence,  and  a  post  of  wealth,  power,  and  influence, 
iu  the  first  court  in  the  world,  that  he  might  share  and 
alleviate  the  sorrows  of  his  native  land,  must  have  been 
pre-eminently  a  patriot.  Every  act  of  his  during  his 
government  bespeaks  one  who  had  no  selfishness  in  his 
nature.  All  he  did  was  noble,  generous,  high-minded, 
courageous,  and  to  the  highest  degree  upright.  But  to 
stern  integrity  he  united  great  humility  and  kindness, 
and  a  princely  hospitality.  As  a  statesman  he  com- 
bined forethought,  prudence,  and  sagacity  in  counsel, 
with  vigor,  promptitude,  and  decision  in  action.  In 
dealing  with  the  enemies  of  his  country  he  was  wary, 
penetrating,  and  bold.  In  directing  the  internal  econ- 
omy of  the  state,  he  took  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
real  welfare  of  the  people,  and  adopted  the  measures  best 
calculated  to  promote  it.  In  dealing  both  with  friend 
and  foe,  he  was  utterly  free  from  favor  or  fear,  con- 
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spicuous  for  the  simplicity  with  which  he  aimed  only  at 
doing  what  was  right,  without  respect  of  persons.  But 
in  nothing  was  he  more  remarkable  than  for  his  piety, 
and  the  singleness  of  eye  with  which  he  walked  before 
God.  He  seems  to  have  undertaken  everything  in  de- 
pendence upon  God,  with  prayer  for  his  blessing  and 
guidance,  and  to  have  sought  his  reward  only  from 
God"  (Smith).  See  Randall,  Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha 
(Lond.  1874). 

NEHEMIAH,  BOOK  OF,  the  latest  of  all  the  his- 
torical books  of  Scripture,  both  as  to  the  time  of  its 
composition  and  the  scope  of  its  narrative  in  general, 
and  as  to  the  supplementary  matter  of  ch.  xii  in  par- 
ticular, which  reaches  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great 

1.  Authorship. — This  book,  which  bears  the  title 

ST^HS  ^S^i  Nehemiah' s  Words,  was  anciently  con- 
nected  with  Ezra,  as  if  it  formed  part  of  the  same  work 
(Eichhorn,  Einleitung,  ii,  627).  This  connection  is  in- 
dicated by  its  first  word,  *Tp\,  "And  it  came  to  pass.1' 
It  arose,  doubtless,  from  the  fact  that  Nehemiah  is  a 
sort  of  continuation  of  Ezra  (q.  v.).  Some  ancient  writ- 
ers called  this  book  the  second  Book  of  Ezra,  and  re- 
garded that  learned  scribe  as  the  author  of  it  (Carpzov, 
Introduction  etc.,  p.  336).  There  can,  however,  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  it  proceeded  from  Nehemiah,  for 
its  style  and  spirit,  except  in  one  portion,  are  wholly 
unlike  Ezra's.  Here  we  find  no  Chaldee  documents,  as 
in  Ezra,  though  we  might  expect  some  from  ch.  ii,  7, 8, 
9,  and  ch.  vi,  5 ;  and  here  also  the  writer  discovers  a 
species  of  egotism  never  manifested  by  Ezra  (Neb.  v, 
14-19;  Eichhorn,  Einleitung  ins  A.  Test,  ii,  619). 

While  the  book  as  a  whole  is  considered  to  have  come 
from  Nehemiah,  it  consists  in  part  of  compilation.  He 
doubtless  wrote  the  greater  part  himself,  but  some  por- 
tions he  evidently  took  from  other  works.  It  is  allowed 
by  all  that  he  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  author  of  the 
narrative  from  ch.  i  to  ch.  vii,  5  (Hiiveniick,  Einleitung, 
ii,  304).  The  account  in  ch.  vii,  6-73  is  avowedly  com- 
piled, for  he  says  in  ver.  5,  M I  found  a  register,"  etc 
This  register  we  find  also  in  Ezra  ii,  1-70,  hence  it 
might  be  thought  that  our  author  borrowed  this  part 
from  Ezra;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  they  both  copied 
from  public  documents,  such  as  "  the  Book  of  the  Chron- 
icles" (tPBjtt  ■nS?),  mentioned  in  Neb.  xii,  23.  Had 
Nehemiah  taken  his  list  from  Ezra,  we  might  expect 
agreement,  if  not  identity,  in  the  contents ;  but  the  two 
records  vary  much  in  details,  and  are  only  reconciled 
with  difficulty.  "The  second  part  (ch.  viii,  ix,  x)  is 
said  to  be  marked  by  a  strong  Levilical  or  priestly  bias, 
different  from  the  tone  of  the  rest  of  the  book,  whose 
interests  all  tend  in  the  direction  of  civil  society;  also 
by  different  words  and  phrases,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
third  person,  instead  of  the  first,  when  speaking  of  Ne- 
hemiah. Hence  critics  differ  in  their  opinions,  some  as- 
cribing these  chapters  to  Ezra,  some  making  them  the 
composition  of  an  unknown  author  in  a  later  age.  The 
third  portion  (ch.  ix,  xii,  xiii)  is  again  pronounced  to 
be  the  work  of  Nehemiah,  though  with  certain  ad- 
ditions, which  (in  the  estimation  of  these  critics)  are 
seen  to  be  excrescences,  or  which  betray  a  different 
authorship,  chiefly  on  account  of  chronological  facts 
which  are  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  that  Ne- 
hemiah wrote  them. 

"  The  most  of  the  supposed  difficulties  vanish,  or  rath- 
er give  place  to  a  conviction  of  the  unity  of  the  book, 
as  soon  as  we  take  the  proper  position  for  looking  at  the 
events  narrated,  as  they  would  appear  to  Nehemiah,  the 
narrator  of  his  own  feelings  and  transactions.  Such  a 
person  does  not  write  exactly  in  the  order  of  time ;  nor 
do  events  seem  in  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  in 
his  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  his  readers.  This 
is  notorious  to  every  reader  of  memoirs  and  biographies, 
particularly  autobiographies.  If  at  tiroes  there  be 
something  peculiar  in  the  arrangements  of  this  book 
of  Nehemiah,  as  we  have  indicated  that  there  is  also  in 


Ezra,  this  ought  to  be  admitted  as  a  consequence  of  the 
writer's  own  state  of  mind  or  circumstances.  Certainly 
those  who  have  written  later  than  the  date  of  these 
books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  have  endeavored  to 
arrange  their  details  in  a  different  order  to  suit  their 
own  purposes,  have  effected  little  as  to  the  point  of  con- 
secutiveness.  This  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  tolerably 
respectable  compiler  of  the  third  Book  of  Esdras,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Apocrypha. 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  the  book  appears  from  the  course 
of  the  life  of  Nehemiah  (see  below)  to  be  a  continuous 
record,  written  in  a  lively,  distinct,  and  energetic  man- 
ner, such  as  is  admitted  by  every  one  to  be  very  suit- 
able to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  said  to  have 
been  composed.  This  is  a  fact  which  strikes  us  in  read- 
ing all  the  accounts — the  building  of  the  ruins,  the 
earlier  and  the  later  reforms,  and  the  sacred  services  at 
the  feast  of  tabernacles.  Of  course  such  different  sub- 
jects are  not  described  in  the  self-same  words  or  style ; 
and  this  diversity  illustrates  the  working  of  Nehemiah's 
mind  as  that  of  a  man  deeply  interested  in  the  affairs 
in  which  he  took  an  active  part.  It  is  only  a  perverted 
ingenuity  which  would  make  these  differences  an  evi- 
dence that  ch.  viii,  ix,  x  have  come  from  a  different 
author.  Those  who  wish  to  go  into  the  particulars  of 
a  verbal  criticism  may  find  the  materials  in  Keil's  In- 
troduction to  the  Old  Testament.  He  shows  how  the 
difference  in  the  use  of  the  names  of  God  is  suitable  to 
the  different  circumstances  in  which  they  are  used; 
how  the  language  of  the  Levites  in  prayer  is  naturally 
more  akin  to  the  language  of  the  law  of  Moses  and  of 
the  Psalms  than  to  that  of  plain  history;  how  the  ex- 
pression, 'the  nobles  and  the  rulers,'  which  is  frequent 
elsewhere,  is  wanting  in  this  section ;  while  instead  of 
it  we  once  meet  with  the  Mosaic  term,  '  chief  of  the 
fathers,'  or  rather,  '  heads  of  the  fathers'  houses'  (ch. 
viii,  13) ;  though  he  might  have  mentioned  that  still  a 
different  expression  is  found  in  this  disputed  section, 
and  in  a  passage  which  is  confessedly  genuine  (ch.  x, 
29,  and  iii,  5) ;  and  that  Ezra  is  not  named  among  those 
who  signed  the  covenant,  because  he  acted  the  part  of 
1  mediator*  in  the  transaction,  as  Moses  had  done  before. 
This  pre-eminent  position  assigned  to  Ezra  necessarily 
threw  even  Nehemiah  somewhat  into  the  background, 
and  led  him  to  speak  of  himself  in  the  third  person  in- 
stead of  in  the  Jirsf,  as  in  the  rest  of  his  book.  Indeed 
this  was  the  more  natural  and  more  distinct,  because 
the  first  person  plural,  'we,'  'our,'  is  used  throughout 
the  account  of  the  sealing  (ch.  ix,  x),  which  sufficiently 
marks  the  writer  as  an  eye-witness  and  party  in  the 
transaction,  yet  one  who  wished  not  to  appear  singled 
out  from  his  countrymen,  except  where  this  was  un- 
avoidable on  account  of  his  official  capacity.  When  he 
does  so  mention  himself  it  is  with  the  addition,  'the 
Tirshatha,'  a  peculiar  word,  of  uncertain  origin  and 
.meaning,  though  unmistakably  an  attributive  title  of 
the  governor.  Perhaps  he  may  have  used  this  title 
rather  than  another,  in  these  descriptions  of  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  because  of  the  title  being  given  to  Zerub- 
babel,  the  governor  whom  God  had  so  greatly  honored 
in  the  restoration  of  the  church,  while  it  occurs  nowhere 
else"  (Fairbairn). 

The  mention  of  Jaddua  as  a  high- priest  (ch.  xii,  11, 
22)  has  occasioned  much  perplexity.  This  Jaddua  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  office  in  B.C.  332,  when  Alex- 
ander the  Great  came  to  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi,  8) ; 
how  then  could  he  be  named  by  Nehemiah?  Some 
(e.  g.  Vitringa,  Ram  bach)  suppose  the  10th  and  11th 
verses  to  be  a  later  addition,  which  seems  to  be  the 
only  reasonable  solution ;  others  (Hilvernick,  Keil)  en- 
deavor to  show  that  Nehemiah  wrote  it,  supposing  that 
he  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  so  as  possibly  to  see  the  year 
RC.  370;  and  that  Jaddua  had  at  that  time  entered 
on  his  office,  so  that  he  filled  it  for  about  fortv  years, 
i.e.  till  EC.  332  (see  especially  Haver  nick's  Einleitung, 
ii,  320-824).  But  this  Davidson  rightly  thinks  im- 
probable (see  Home's  Introd.  ii,  694).     Some  finally 
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resort  to  the  belief  that  Jaddua  is  only  mentioned  here 
as  having  been  born,  but  not  as  yet  an  incumbent  of 
high-priesthood.  It  is  difficult  in  that  case  to  see  why 
he  is  named  at  all,  as  the  writer  could  not  have  foreseen 
that  he  would  ever  till  the  office.  See  Jaddua.  A 
similar  addition  by  a  still  later  hand,  probably  some 
member,  of  the  so-called  "  Great  Sanhedrim/'  perhaps 
Simon  the  Just,  its  president,  has  evidently  been  made 
in  the  list  of  the  Davidic  line  (1  Chron.  in,  23-24), 
which  comes  down  to  the  3d  century  B.C.  See  Gene- 
alogy op  our  Lord.  This  leads  to  a  presumption  of 
an  occasional  interpolation  of  these  few  genealogical 
items,  which  (as  in  the  case  of  the  notice  of  the  death 
of  Moses  in  Deut.  xxxiv,  5-12)  do  not  affect  the  general 
authorship  of  the  book.    See  Ezra,  Book  of. 

2.  As  to  the  date  of  the  book,  it  is  not  likely  that  it 
came  from  Nehemiah's  hand  till  near  the  close  of  his 
life.  Certainly  it  could  not  have  been  all  written  before 
the  expulsion  of  the  priest  recorded  in  ch.  xiii,  23-29, 
which  took  place  about  the  year  B.C.  413. 

3.  The  canonical  character  of  Nehemiah's  work  is  es- 
tablished by  very  ancient  testimony.  It  should  be 
noticed,  however,  that  this  book  is  not  expressly  named 
by  Mclito  of  Sardis  (A.D.  170)  in  his  account  of  the  sa- 
cred writings;  but  this  creates  no  difficulty,  since  he 
does  mention  Ezra,  of  which  Neheraiah  was  then  con- 
sidered but  a  part  (Eichhorn,  Einleiiung,  ii,  627).  Thus 
the  Book  of  Nehemiah  has  always  had  an  undisputed 
place  in  the  Canon,  being  included  by  the  Hebrews 
under  the  general  head  of  the  Book  of  Ezra,  and  as 
Jerome  tells  us  in  the  Prolog.  GaL  by  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  under  the  name  of  the  second  Book  of  Ezra. 
See  Esdras,  First  Book  op.  "  There  is  no  quotation 
from  it  in  the  N.  T.,  and  it  has  been  comparatively  neg- 
lected by  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  perhaps  on 
account  of  its  simple  character,  and  the  absence  of  any- 
thing supernatural,  prophetical,  or  mystical  in  its  con- 
tents. St,  Jerome  (ad  Paulinam)  does  indeed  suggest 
that  the  account  of  the  building  of  the  walls,  and  the 
return  of  the  people,  the  description  of  the  priests,  Le- 
vites,  Israelites,  and  proselytes,  and  the  division  of  the 
labor  among  the  different  families,  have  a  hidden  mean- 
ing ;  and  also  hints  that  Nehemiah's  name,  which  he  in- 
terprets consolator  a  Domino,  points  to  a  mystical  sense. 
But  the  book  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  such  applica- 
tions, which  are  so  manifestly  forced  and  strained  that 
even  Augustine  says  of  the  whole  Book  of  Ezra  that  it 
is  simply  historical  rather  than  prophetical  (De  Civit. 
Dd,  xviii,  36).  Those  however  who  wish  to  see  St 
Jerome's  hint  elaborately  carried  out  may  refer  to  the 
Yen.  Bede's  AUegorioa  JCxpositio  in  Librum  Nehemim, 
qui  et  Ezra  Secundus,  as  well  as  to  the  preface  to  his 
exposition  of  Ezra;  and,  in  another  sense,  to  Bp.  Pil- 
kington's  Exposition  upon  Nehemiah,  and  John  Fox's 
Preface  (Park.  Soc).  It  may  be  added  that  Bede  de- 
scribes both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  as  prophets,  which  is 
the  head  under  which  Joseph  us  includes  them  in  his 
description  of  the  sacred  books  (C,  Ap.  i,  8)M  (Smith). 

4.  The  content*  of  the  book  have  been  specified  above 
in  the  biography  of  the  author.  The  work  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  history  of  Nehemiah  and  his  times;  it  is 
rather  a  collection  of  notices  of  some  important  transac- 
tions that  happened  during  the  first  year  of  his  govern- 
ment, with  a  few  scraps  from  his  liter  history.  The 
contents  appear  to  be  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  ch.  xii,  27-43,  where  the 
account  of  the  dedication  of  the  wall  seems  to  be  out  of 
its  proper  place :  we  might  expect  it  rather  after  ch.  vii, 
1^4,  where  the  completion  of  the  wall  is  mentioned. 

"  The  whole  narrative  gives  us  a  graphic  and  inter- 
esting account  of  the  state  of  Jerusalem  and  the  returned 
captives  in  the  writer's  times,  and,  incidentally,  of  the 
nature  of  the  Persian  government  and  the  condition  of 
its  remote  provinces.  The  documents  appended  to  it 
also  give  some  further  information  as  to  the  times  of 
Zerubbabel  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  to  the  continuation 
of  the  genealogical  registers  and  the  succession  of  the 


high-priesthood  to  the  close  of  the  Persian  empire  on 
the  other.  The  view  given  of  the  rise  of  two  factions 
among  the  Jews — the  one  the  strict  religious  party,  ad- 
hering with  uncompromising  faithfulness  to  the  Mosaic 
institutions,  headed  by  Nehemiah ;  the  other,  the  gen- 
tilizing  party,  ever  imitating  heathen  customs,  and  mak- 
ing heathen  connections,  headed,  or  at  least  encouraged 
by  the  high-priest  Eliashib  and  his  family — seta  before 
us  the  germ  of  much  that  we  meet  with  in  a  more  de- 
veloped state  in  later  Jewish  history  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Macedonian  dvnastv  till  the  final  de- 
struction  of  Jerusalem.  Again,  in  this  history  as  well 
as  in  the  Book  of  Ezra,  we  see  the  bitter  enmity  between 
the  Jews  and  Samaritans  acquiring  strength  and  defini- 
tive form  on  both  religious  and  political  grounds.  It 
would  seem  from  iv,  1, 2, 8  (A.  V.),  and  vi,  2, 6,  etc,  that 
the  depression  of  Jerusalem  was  a  fixed  part  of  the 
]x>licy  of  San  balk t,  and  that  he  had  the  design  of  rais- 
ing Samaria  as  the  head  of  Palestine,  upon  the  ruin  of 
Jerusalem,  a  design  which  seems  to  have  been  enter- 
tained by  the  Samaritans  in  later  times.  The  book 
also  throws  much  light  upon  the  domestic  institutions 
of  the  Jews.  We  learn  incidentally  the  prevalence  of 
usury,  and  of  slavery  as  its  consequence,  the  frequent 
and  burdensome  oppressions  of  the  governors  (v,  15),  the 
judicial  use  of  corporal  punishment  (xiii,  25),  the  con- 
tinuance of  false  prophets  as  an  engine  of  policy,  as  in 
the  days  of  the  kings  of  Judah  (vi,  7, 12, 14),  the  resti- 
tution of  the  Mosaic  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  priests  and  Levites  and  the  due  performance  of  the 
Temple  service  (xiii,  10-3),  the  much  freer  promulgation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  public  reading  of  them 
(viii,  1 ;  ix,  8 ;  xiii,  1),  and  the  more  general  acquaint- 
ance with  them  arising  from  their  collection  into  one 
volume,  and  the  multiplication  of  copies  of  them  by  the 
care  of  Ezra  the  scribe  and  Nehemiah  himself  (2  Mace 
ii,  13),  as  well  as  from  the  stimulus  given  to  the  art  of 
reading  among  the  Jewish  people  during  their  residence 
in  Babylon  [see  Hilkiah]  ;  the  mixed  form  of  political 
government  still  surviving  the  ruin  of  their  indepen- 
dence (v,  7, 13 ;  x),  the  reviving  trade  with  Tyre  (xiii, 
16),  the  agricultural  pursuits  and  wealth  of  the  Jews 
(v,  11 ;  xiii,  15),  the  tendency  to  take  heathen  wives, 
indicating,  possibly,  a  disproportion  in  the  number  of 
Jewish  males  and  females  among  the  returned  captives 
(x,  30 ;  xiii,  3, 23),  the  danger  the  Jewish  language  was 
in  of  being  corrupted  (xiii,  24),  with  other  details  which 
only  the  narrative  of  an  eye-witness  would  have  pre- 
served to  us.  Some  of  these  details  give  us  incidentally 
information  of  great  historical  importance. 

"  (a.)  The  account  of  the  building  and  dedication  of 
the  wall  (iii,  xii)  contains  the  most  valuable  materials 
for  settling  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  to  be  found  in 
Scripture.    See  Jkrusalkm. 

"  (6.)  The  list  of  returned  captives  who  came  under 
different  leaders  from  the  time  of  Zerubbabel  to  that  of 
Nehemiah  (amounting  in  all  to  only  42,360  adult  males, 
and  7337  servants),  which  is  given  in  ch.  vii,  conveys  a 
faithful  picture  of  the  political  weakness  of  the  Jewish 
nation  as  compared  with  the  times  when  Judah  alone 
numbered  470,000  fighting  men  (1  Chron.  xxi,  5).  It 
justifies  the  description  of  the  Palestine  Jews  as  Hoc 
remnant  that  are  left  of  the  captivity'  (Neh.  i,  8),  and 
as  '  these  feeble  Jews'  (iv,  2),  and  explains  the  great 
difficulty  felt  by  Nehemiah  in  peopling  Jerusalem  itself 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  to  preserve  it 
from  assault  (vii,  3, 4 ;  xi,  1, 2).  It  is  an  important  aid, 
too,  in  understanding  the  subsequent  history,  and  in  ap- 
preciating the  patriotism  and  valor  by  which  they  at- 
tained'their  independence  under  the  Maccabees. 

*'  (c.)  The  lists  of  leaden,  priests,  Levites,  and  of  those 
who  signed  the  covenant,  reveal  incidentally  much  of 
the  national  spirit  as  well  as  of  the  social  habits  of  the 
captives,  derived  from  older  times.  Thus  the  fact  that 
twelve  leaders  are  named. in  Neh.  vii, 7  indicates  the 
feeling  of  the  captives  that  they  represented  the  teefo 
tribes,  a  feeling  further  evidenced  in  the  expression 
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1  the  men  of  the  people  of  Israel.'  The  enumeration  of 
twenty-one  and  twenty-two,  or,  if  Zidkijnh  stands  for 
the  head  of  the  house  of  Zadok,  twenty-three  chief 
priests  in  x,  1-8,  xii,  1-7,  of  whom  nine  bear  the  names 
of  those  who  were  beads  of  courses  in  David's  time 
(1  Chron.  xxiv)  [see  Juhoiakib],  shows  how,  even  in 
their  wasted  and  reduced  numbers,  they  struggled  to 
preserve  these  ancient  institutions,  and  also  supplies  the 
reason  of  the  mention  of  these  particular  twenty-two  or 
twcntv-three  names. 

"(</.)  Other  miscellaneous  information  contained  in 
this  book  embraces  the  hereditary  crafts  practiced  by 
certain  priestly  families,  e.  g.  the  apothecaries,  or  makers 
of  the  sacred  ointments  and  incense  (iii,  8),  and  the  gold- 
smiths, whose  business  it  probably  was  to  repair  the  sa- 
cred vessels  (iii,  8),  and  who  may  have  been  the  ances- 
tors, so  to  speak,  of  the  money-changers  in  the  Temple 
(John  ii,  14, 15);  the  situation  of  the  garden  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  by  which  Zedekiah  escaped  (2  Kings  xxv,  4), 
as  seen  in  iii,  15;  and  statistics,  reminding  one  of  Domes- 
day-Book, concerning  not  only  the  cities  and  families 
of  the  returned  captives,  but  the  number  of  their  horses, 
mules,  camels,  and  asses  (ch.  vii) :  to  which  more  might 
be  added"  (Smith). 

5.  In  respect  to  language  and  style,  this  book  is  very 
similar  to  the  Chronicles  of  Ezra.  Nehemiah  has,  it  is 
true,  quite  his  own  manner,  and,  as  Dc  Wctte  has  ob- 
served, certain  phrases  and  modes  of  expression  peculiar 
to  himself.  He  has  also  some  few  words  and  forms  not 
found  elsewhere  in  Scripture;  but  the  general  Hebrew 
style  is  exactly  that  of  the  books  purporting  to  be  of  the 
same  age.  Some  words,  as  D^Pjbxp, "  cymbals,"  occur  in 
Chron.,  Ezra,  and  Neh.,  but  nowhere  else.  H'nSHil  oc- 
curs frequently  in  the  same  three  books,  but  only  twice 
(in  Judg.  v)  besides.  rnax  or  Xr^a&t,  "a  letter,"  is 
common  only  to  Neh.,  Esth.,  Ezra,  and  Chron.  Jl^S, 
and  its  Chaldee  equivalent,  SH^S,  whether  spoken  of 
the  palace  at  Susa  or  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  are 
common  only  to  Neh.,  Ezra,  Esth.,  Dan.,  and  Chron. : 
hyd  to  Neh.  and  Dan.,  and  Psa.  xlv.  The  phrase 
C^TSn  ^n'?X,  and  its  Chaldee  equivalent, " the  God 
of  Heavens,"  are  common  to  Ezra,  Neh.,  and  Dan. 
en'&p, "  distinctly,"  is  common  to  Ezra  and  Neh.  Such 
words  as  13D,  rt3*ni3.  Cn^D.  and  such  Aramaisms  as 

the  use  of  ban,  i,  7,  ^|?B%  v,  7,  STJT3,  v,  4,  etc.,  are  also 
evidences  of  the  age  when  Nehemiah  wrote.  As  exam- 
ples of  peculiar  words  or  meanings,  used  in  this  book 
alone,  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  3  "^33,  "  to 
inspect,"  ii,  13, 15;  ttSf^,  in  the  sense  of  "interest,"  v, 
11 ;  qi*  (in  Hiph.),  "to" shut,"  vii,  8 ;  b?1«, " a  lifting 
up,"  viii,  6;  rVH*n,  "praises,"  or  "choirs,"  xii,  8; 
HSlbnn,  "  a  procession,"  xii,  32 ;  8*JpT3,  in  the  sense 

of*"  reading,"  viii,  8 ;  l"H2f  5<,  for  n^SXH,  xiii,  8,  where 
both  form  and  sense  are  alike  unusual.  The  Aramaean 
form,  rnhrP,  Hiph.  of  m^,for  1TTP,  is  very  rare,  only 

Ave  other  analogous  examples  occurring  in  the  Hcb. 
Scriptures,  though  it  is  very  common  in  Biblical  Chal- 
dee. The  phrase  D?an  inbd  EPS*,  iv,  17  (which  is 
omitted  by  the  Sept.),  is  incapable  of  explanation.  One 
would  have  expected,  instead  of  B?33ft,  VPS,  as  in  2 
Chron.  xxiii,  10.     «P»d^rin,  "the  firehatha,"  which 

only  ocean  in  Ezra  ii,  63;  Neh.  vii,  65, 70;  viii,  9;  x,  1, 
is  of  uncertain  etymology  and  meaning.  It  is  a  term 
applied  almost  exclusively  to  Nehemiah,  and  seems  to 
be  more  likely  to  mean  "cupbearer"  than  "governor," 
though  the  latter  interpretation  is  adopted  by  Gesenius 
(Thes.*.r.). 

The  text  of  Nehemiah  is  generally  pure  and  free 
from  corruption,  except  in  the  proper  names,  in  which 
there  is  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  orthography, 
both  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  same  book  and 
with  the  same  names  in  other  parts  of  Scripture ;  and 


also  in  numerals.  Of  the  latter  we  have  seen  several 
examples  in  the  parallel  passages  of  Ezra  ii  and  Neh. 
vii;  and  the  same  lists  give  variations  in  names  of 
men.  So  does  xii,  1-7,  compared  with  xii,  12,  and  with 
x,  1-8.  A  comparison  of  Neh.  xi,  3,  etc.,  with  1  Chron. 
ix,  2,  etc.,  exhibits  the  following  fluctuations :  Neh.  xi, 
4,  Athauih  of  the  children  of  Perez  =  1  Chron.  ix, 4, 
Uthai  of  the  children  of  Perez ;  v,  5,  Maateiah  the  son 
of  Shiloni  =  v,  5,  of  the  Shilonites,  Asaiah ;  v,  9,  Judah 
the  son  of  Senuab  (Heb.  Ha-senuah)  =  v,7, 1/oJariah 
the  son  of  Hasenuah ;  v,  10,  Jedaiah  the  son  of  Joiarib, 
Jachin = v,  10,  Jedaiah,  Jehoiarib,  Jachin ;  v,  13,  A  masai 
son  of  Azareel  «=  v,  12,  Alaasai  son  of  Jahzerah ;  v,  17, 
Micah  the  son  of  Zdbdi  =  v,  15,  Micah  the  son  of  Zichri 
(comp.  Neh,  xii,  35).  To  these  many  others  might  be 
added  (Smith). 

6.  Commentaries, — The  special  exegctical  helps  on 
the  Book  of  Nehemiah  are  not  numerous:  Bede,  In 
Nehemict  allegorica  expositio  (in  Opp.  iv;  and  Work*, 
by  Giles,  i,  1);  Brenz,  Comment,  in  Xehemia*  (in  Opp, 
ii) ;  Wolphius,  In  Nehemict  librvm  commentaria  (Tigtir. 
1570,  foL);  Strigel,  A  rgttmentum  et  Scholia  (Lips.  1571, 
1572,  8vo);  Pilkington,  Expositio  on  certain  chapters 
(Lond.  1585,  4 to;  also  in  Works,  p.  275);  Peropel,  Ex- 
planatio  [includ.  Ezra  and  Dan.]  (in  Works,  Lond. 
1585);  Ram  bach,  Adnotationes  (in  his  work  on  the  O. 
T.  iii,  107);  Sanctius,  Commentarii  [includ.  liuth,  etc.] 
(Lugd.  1628,  fol.);  Ferus,  Erkldrvng  (Mayencc.  1619, 
8vo);  Crommius,  In  hist.  Kehemia,  etc.  [includ.  other 
books]  (Lovan.  1632, 4to);  Lombard,  Commentarius  [in- 
clud. Ezra]  (Par.  1643,  fol.) ;  Trapp,  Commentary  [in- 
clud. Ezra,  etc.]  (Lond.  1656,  foL);  Jackson,  Explana- 
tion [includ.  Ezra  and  Esth.]  (Lond.  1657,  4to);  De 
Oliva,  Commentarii  [includ.  other  books]  (Lugd.  1664, 
1679,  2  vols.  foL) ;  Bcrthcau,  Commentary  [includ.  Ezra 
and  Esth.]  (in  the  Exeg.  Handb.  Leips.  1862,  8vo); 
Barde,  ttudt  critique  et  exigetique  (Tubing.  1861,  8vo) ; 
also,  Langc's  and  Kcil  and  Dclitzsch's  Bible-works.  See 
Commentary. 

Nehemi'as  (Ntf/imc  v.  r.  Nai/iiac),  the  Gnccized 
form  (retained  in  the  A.V.  of  the  Apocrypha)  of  the 
name  Nkiirmiah  (q.  v.),  namely,  (a)  The  contemporary 
of  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  (1  Esdr.  v,  8);  (b)  The  gov- 
ernor, son  of  Hachaliah  (1  Esdr.  v,  40). 

Ne'hiloth  (Heb. Kechihth',  rib'TO,  with  the  art.; 
the  plur.  of  H^n:,  which,  however,  is  not  found),  oc- 
curs only  in  the  title  of  Psa.  v.  where  the  A.  V.  renders 
"  upon  Nehiloth"  (niWim-iat).  The  Sept.,  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion  translate  virip  r/fc  rXn- 
povopovoijc,  and  the  Vulgate,  "pro  ea  qua  haredita- 
tetn  consequitur"  by  which  Augustine  understands  the 
Church.  The  origin  of  their  error  was  a  mistaken 
etymology,  by  which  Nehiloth  is  derived  from  btt3, 
ruichdl,  "to  inherit."  Hengstenberg  maintains  that 
the  title  with  this  derivation  has  a  mystical  or  spiritual 
meaning,  "  for  the  inheritance,"  or  "  upon  the  lots,"  i.  e. 
of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  Other  etymologies 
have  been  proposed  which  are  equally  unsound.  In 
Chaldee  P*H3f  nechil,  signifies  "  a  swarm  of  bees,"  and 
hence  Jarchi  attributes  to  Nehiloth  the  notion  of  multi- 
tude, the  psalm  being  sung  by  the  whole  people  of 
Israel.  Ii.  Hai,  quoted  by  Kimcbi,  adopting  the  same 
origin  for  the  word,  explains  it  as  an  instrument,  the 
sound  of  which  was  like  the  hum  of  bees,  a  wind  instru- 
ment, according  to  Sonntag  (De  tit.  Psa.  p.  430),  which 
had  a  rough  tone.  Michael  is  (Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Heb,  p. 
1629)  suggests,  with  not  unreasonable  timidity,  that  the 
root  is  to  be  found  in  the  Arab,  nuchala,  *  to  winnow," 
and  hence  to  separate  and  select  the  better  part,  indi- 
cating that  the  psalm,  in  the  title  of  which  Nehiloth 
occurs,  was  "  an  ode  to  be  chanted  by  the  purified  and 
better  portion  of  the  people."  It  is  most  likely,  aa 
Gesenius  and  others  explain,  that  it  is  derived  (instead 
of  nlnp)  from  the  root  ?bn,  chaldl, "  to  bore,  perforate," 
whence  i^bn,  chalil,  a  flute  or  pipe  (1  Sam.  x,  6;  1 
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Kings  i,  40),  so  that  Nehiloth  is  the  general  term  for 
perforated  wind-instruments  of  all  kinds,  as  Neginoth 
denotes  all  manner  of  stringed  instruments.  The  title 
of  Psa.  v  is  therefore  addressed  to  the  conductor  of  the 
Temple  choir  who  played  upon  flutes  and  the  like,  and 
these  are  directly  alluded  to  in  Psa.  lxxxvii,  7,  where 
(EpbbH,  cholelim)  "  the  players  upon  instruments"  who 
are  associated  with  the  singers  are  properly  "pipers" 
or  "  flute-players"  (Smith).  See  Flute.  Others,  like 
Aben-Ezra  among  rabbinical  commentators,  and  Hitzig 
among  living  scholars,  understand  it  to  be  the  name  of 
an  air  to  which  the  psalm  was  sung,  "after,  or  accord- 
ing to,  the  inheritance."  Ftlrst  suggests  that  Nehiloth 
was  a  musical  choir,  having  their  chief  seat  at  a  town 
which  bore  a  cognate  name,  perhaps  Hilen  (I  Chron. 
vi,  58;  corap.  his  explanation  of  Neginoth)  (Fairbairn). 

The  use  of  the  preposition  bst  in  this  connection  does 
not  justify  the  rendering  "  upon,"  but  requires  us  to  un- 
derstand that  the  psalm  under  consideration  was  to  be 
chanted  in  imitation  or  iu  the  style  of  (a  la)  the  air  or 
musical  instrument  in  question.     See  Psalms. 

Ne'hum  (Heb.  Nechum',  ti^inp,  if  genuine,  i.  q. 
Nahum,  i.  e,  consoled,  hut  prob.  by  erroneous  transcrip- 
tion for  ti^m,  i.  e.  Rechum ;  Sept.  *lvaovp,  but  most 
MSS.  have  "Saoup ;  Vulg.  Nahum),  one  of  the  Israelites 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii, 
7) ;  called  Re  hum  (q.  v.)  in  the  parallel  list  (Ezra  ii,  2). 

Nehuah'ta  (Heb.  Nechushta',  KITC™,  copper; 
Sept.  "NmrSa  v.  r.  Naio&a ;  Vulg.  Nohesta),  the  daugh- 
ter of  Klnathan  of  Jerusalem,  wife  of  Jehoiakim,  and 
mother  of  Jehoiachin,  kings  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xxiv,8). 
B.C.  cir.  616. 

Nehuah'tan  (Heb.  Ncchushtan',  "JPl'^np,  of  cop- 
peim,  with  the  art.;  Sept.  Nft<r3av,  v.  r.  NtaSav  and 
even  Nc <r£a\c( ;  Vulg.  Nohestan),  a  contemptuous  name 
given  to  the  copper  ("brazen")  serpent  which  Moses 
had  made  during  the  plague  in  the  wilderness  (Numb. 
xxi,  8  sq.),  and  which  the  Israelites  worshipped  (2 
Kings  xviii,  4).  See  Brazen  Serpent.  "  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  Hezekiah,  upon  coming  to  the  throne  of 
Judah,  was  to  destroy  all  traces  of  the  idolatrous  rites 
which  had  gained  such  a  fast  hold  upon  the  people  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  his  father  Ahaz.  Among  other  objects 
of  superstitious  reverence  and  worship  was  this  singular 
metallic  eBgy,  which  was  preserved  throughout  the 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites,  probably  as  a  memorial  of 
their  deliverance,  and  according  to  a  late  tradition  was 
placed  in  the  Temple.  The  lapse  of  nearly  a  thousand 
years  had  invested  this  ancient  relic  with  a  mysterious 
sanctity  which  easily  degenerated  into  idolatrous  rever- 
ence, and  at  the  time  of  Hezekiah's  accession  it  had 
evidently  been  long  an  object  of  worship, '  for  unto  those 
days  the  children  of  Israel  did  burn  incense  to  it,7  or 
as  the  Hebrew  more  fully  implies,  'had  been  in  the 
habit  of  burning  incense  to  it'  (Di'TOgB  *Pn,  had  been 
incense-burners).  The  expression  points  to  a  settled 
practice.  It  is  evident  that  our  translators  by  their 
rendering,  'And  he  called  it  Nehushtan,'  understood 
with  many  commentators  that  the  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence is  Hezekiah,  and  that  when  he  destroyed  the 
brazen  serpent  he  gave  it  the  name  Nehushtan,  'a 
brazen  thing,'  in  token  of  his  utter  contempt,  and  to 
impress  upon  the  people  the  idea  of  its  worthlessness. 
This  rendering  has  the  support  of  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate, 
Junius  and  Tremellius,  Minister,  Ciericus,  and  others; 
but  it  is  better  to  understand  the  Hebrew  as  referring 
to  the  name  by  which  the  serpent  was  generally  known, 
the  subject  of  the  verb  being  indefinite— and  one  called 
it  4  Nehushtan.1'  Such  a  construction  is  common,  and 
instances  of  it  may  be  found  in  Gen.  xxv,  26;  xxxviii, 
29,  80,  where  our  translators  correctly  render  '  his  name 
was  called,1  and  in  Gen.  xlviii,  1,  2.  This  was  the  view 
taken  in  the  Targ.  Jon.  and  in  the  Peshito-Syriac, « And 
they  called  it  Nehushtan,'  which  Buxtorf  approves  (Hist,  I 


Serp.  AZa.  cap.  vi).   It  has  the  support  of  Luther,  Pfeif- 
fer  {Dub.  Vex.  cent  3,  loc  5),  J.  D.  Michaelia  (Bibelfir 
Ungel),  and  Bunsen  (Bibelwerk),  as  well  as  of  Ewald 
(Gesch.  iii,  622),  Keil,  Thenius,  and  most  modern  com- 
mentators" (Smith).     See  Hezekiah.    "  The  fact  of 
the  preservation  of  the  brazen  serpent  till  the  time  of 
Hezekiah  is,  as  Bunsen  remarks,  a  sufficient  guarantee 
not  only  for  the  historical  truth  of  the  narrative  in 
Numbers,  but  also  for  the  religious  signiticancy  of  the 
symbol;  for  had  it  been,  as  some  have  supposed,  an 
image  of  Satan,  it  would  not  have  been  suffered  by 
David  or  Solomon  to  remain  (Bibelwerk,  v,  217).    The 
fact  also  that  it  is  referred  to  by  our  Lord,  as  in  some 
sense  resembling  him  (John  iii,  14, 15),  not  only  vouches 
for  the  same  things,  but  further  imposes  on  us  the  duty 
of  seeking  in  it  a  deeper  signiticancy  than  that  which 
the  mere  narrative  of  Moses  would  lead  us  to  attach  to 
it.    We  may,  therefore,  dismiss  at  once  all  the  attempts 
of  rationalists  to  resolve  the  facts  of  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative into  mere  ordinary  occurrences;  such  as  that  of 
Bauer,  who  finds  in  the  cure  of  the  Israelites  by  looking 
at  the  brazen  serpent  only  an  instance  of  the  curative 
power  of  the  imagination  (Flebr.  Gtsch.  ii,  320),  or  that 
of  Paulus,  who  thinks  that  the  brazen  serpent  being  at 
some  distance  from  the  camp,  and  the  sight  of  it  mov- 
ing the  Israelite  who  had  been  bitten  to  walk  to  it,  the 
motion  thereby  produced  served  to  work  off  the  effects 
of  the  poison,  and  so  tended  to  a  cure  (Comment,  iv,  1, 
198  sq.) ;  or  that  of  Hofmann,  who  ingeniously  suggests 
that  the  brazen  serpent  was  the  title  of  a  rural  hospital, 
where  medicine  and  doctors  were  to  be  found  by  those 
who  had  faith  to  go  for  them.    It  is  sad  to  see  a  man 
like  Bunsen  falling  back  on  the  old  exploded  rational- 
istic explanation  of  this  occurrence.   *  The  fixing  of  the 
gaze  on  the  image  brought  the  mind  to  a  state  of  re- 
pose, and  so  made  the  bodily  cure  possible'  (Bibdvctrk, 
v,  217),  as  if  this  were  all !    We  may  pass  over  also  the 
notion  of  Marsham,  according  to  whom  the  serpent  of 
brass  was  an  implement  of  magic  or  incantation  bor- 
rowed from   the  Egyptians,  who  he  says  'imprimis 
fiaytiq.  rtvi  Imxtooitp  ob  serpentum  incantationero  ce- 
lebrant ur'  (Canon  Chron.  p.  148);  for  this  is  so  purely 
gratuitous,  and  so  opposed  to  the  narrative  of  Moses, 
as  well  as  the  religious  principles  and  feelings  which 
he  sought  to  inculcate  (corap.  Lev.  xix,  26),  that  it 
must  be  at  once  rejected  (see  Deyling,  Obs.  Sac  ii,  210 
sq.).     The  traditionary  belief  of  the  ancient  Jews  is 
that  the  brazen  serpent  was  the  symbol  of  salvation, 
and  that  healing  came  to  the  sufferer  who  looked  to  it 
as  the  result  of  his  faith  in  God,  who  had  appointed 
this  method  of  cure"  (Kitto).     See  Schachan,  De  ser~ 
pentis  anei  sigmficationt  (Lubec,  1713);  Nolting,  De 
serp.  an.  Servatoris  typo  (Jen.  1769);  Huth,  Serpens 
exaUatus  non  contritionis  sed  conterendi  imago  (Eriang. 
1758).    See  Serpent. 

Nei'el  [many  Ne'iel]  (Heb.  AW,  i«i?3,  dweUmg- 
place  of<God;  Sept.  Nai^X  v.  r.  'Avii/X,  1van\\  Vulg. 
Nehid),  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Asher,  near  the  south- 
ern or  south-eastern  border  (Josh,  xix,  27).  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  (who  call  it  the  "  village  BatoantBa"  Bairo- 
avata)  place  it  in  the  mountain  (Carmel),  sixteen  miles 
east  (N.  ?)  of  CsBsarea  Palastina,  where  medicinal  springs 
were  found  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Aniel,  'AvirjX,  the  reading  of 
the  Alexand.  MS.  of  the  Sept.  in  the  above  passage) ;  a 
position  which  exactly  agrees  with  that  of  the  modern 
village  Bistan,  adjoining  the  spring  Ain-Haud,  a  short 
distance  east  of  Athlit  (Van  de  Velde,  Map).  The  de- 
scription of  the  boundary  is  quite  indistinct  at  this 
point  [see  Tribe]  ;  and  if  we  regard  merely  the  asso- 
ciated names  Jiphthah-el  (the  present  Jefat)  and  Cabal 
(now  Kabul),  we  might  locate  Neiel  at  the  modern  Miar 
(supposing  a  mere  interchange  of  liquids  in  the  name), 
a  village  conspicuously  situated  half-way  between  them 
(Robinson,  New  Res.  iii.  87, 108);  although  Beth*eroek 
(q.  v.)  is  mentioned  immediately  before  Neiel,  and  lies 
much  farther  interior  (at  Amkah).    Keil  (Comment,  on 
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Josh,  ad  loc.)  thinks  that  the  statement  of  the  text  as- 
signs  both  these  latter  places  a  position  south  of  the 
border  and  within  Zebulon ;  while  Knobel  {Commentar, 
ad  loc.  Josh.)  is  inclined  to  identify  Neiel  with  the 
Nk ah  of  Josh,  xix,  13,  which,  however,  lay  too  far  east. 
For  other  views,  see  Kosenmuller,  Scholia,  ad  loc 

Neigh  (^ft£>  tsahal',  prop,  to  he  clear  or  bright; 
hence  to  emit  a  sharp  sound,  as  of  a  shout,  so  often ; 
spoken  of  the  neighing  of  a  horse  [Jer.  viii,  16 ;  xiii,  27 ; 
1,  5,  8]  and  the  bellowing  of  a  bull  [Jer.  1,11];  but  in 
both  cases  as  indicative  of  lustful  desire). 

Neighbor  (usually  5^,  rid,  elsewhere  "  friend ;"  6 
it\t}<jioc,  one's  nearest  dweller).  This  word  in  its  gen- 
eral sense  signifies  a  person  near,  and  one  connected  with 
us  by  the  bonds  of  humanity,  and  whom  charity  re- 
quires that  we  should  consider  as  a  friend  and  relation 
(Deut  v,  20).  At  the  time  of  our  Saviour  the  Phari- 
sees had  restrained  the  meaning  of  the  word  neighbor 
to  those  of  their  own  nation  or  to  their  own  friends, 
holding  that  to  hate  their  enemy  was  not  forbidden  by 
the  law  (Matt,  v,  43).  But  our  Saviour  informed  them 
that  the  whole  world  wece  neighbors;  that  they  ought 
not  to  do  to  another  what  thev  would  not  have  done  to 

* 

themselves;  and  that  this  charity  extended  even  to 
enemies.  The  beautiful  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
is  set  forth  to  illustrate  this  principle  (Luke  x,  29-37). 
See  Charity. 

Neil,  John,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born  in 
1804  in  Antrim  Co.,  Ireland.  His  parents,  emigrating  to 
the  United  States,  settled  upon  a  farm  in  Washington 
Co.,  Pa.  He  was  early  taught  the  great  truths  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  way  of  salvation  according  to  the  faith 
and  practice  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  educated  at  Washington  College, 
Washington,  Pa. ;  studied  theology  at  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Seminary  at  Alleghany  City,  Fa. ;  was  licensed 
in  1886,  and  in  1838  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  three 
congregations  of  Mount  Jackson,  Centre,  and  Mahoning, 
Pa.  In  1849,  after  laboring  earnestly  and  faithfully  for 
eleven  years,  he  was  released  from  Mahoning  congre- 
gation ;  in  1857,  on  account  of  failing  health,  he  also 
resigned  Centre  congregation,  continuing  thereafter  his 
labors  with  the  Mount  Jackson  congregation  until  1860, 
when  he  became  unable  to  preach  and  retired  from  the 
roinistrv.  He  died  in  1861.  Mr.  Neil  was  a  close  stu- 
dent  of  the  Scripture*  As  a  preacher  he  was  more  in- 
structive than  attractive.  He  alwavs  endeavored  to 
make  thorough  pulpit  preparation,  and  often  wrote  his 
sermons  a  second  time  before  delivery.  See  Wilson, 
Presb.  Hist.  A  Imanac,  1 863,  p.  36 1 .     (J.*  L.  S.) 

Neile,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  flourished 
in  the  reign  of  king  James  II  as  dean  of  Kipon.  He 
was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and 
was  noted  among  his  contemporaries.  See  Stoughton, 
Eccles,  Hist,  of  Eng.  ii,  197. 

Neile,  Richard,  D.D.,  an  English  prelate  of  con- 
siderable note,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I, 
i.  e.  some  time  about  the  opening  of  the  17th  century. 
He  was  born  near  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  and 
after  due  educational  training  became  a  school-teacher, 
but  afterwards  took  holy  orders,  and  rapidly  rose  to  posi- 
tions of  influence.  He  was  finally  elevated  to  the  epis- 
copate, and  successively  held  the  sees  of  Rochester, 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  Lincoln,  Durham,  and  Win- 
chester, and  was  then  made  archbishop  of  York,  promo- 
tions which  are  said  to  have  been  secured  by  Neile  by 
most  base  and  unchristian  conduct.  He  was  subser- 
vient to  the  interests  of  king  James  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  manhood,  and  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the 
ecclesiastical  courtier  of  king  James's  reign.  Says  Perry 
(Eccles.  /list,  i,  205),  "  If  we  were  to  write  down  against 
this  prelate  all  that  is  deliberately  said  of  him  by  his 
metropolitan,  archbishop  Abbot  (Collett's  State  Trials, 
vol,  ii),  his  character  (i.  e.  Neile's)  would  be  by  no 
means  a  flattering  one."    Abbot  was  bid  to  beware  of 
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him,  for  that "  he  was  ever  and  in  all  things  nanght. 
That  he  did  all  the  worst  offices  that  ever  he  could,  and 
was  still  stirring  the  coals  to  procure  to  himself  a  repu- 
tation." "  I  know  not,"  said  another,  "  what  the  bishop 
of  Lichfield  does  among  you,  but  he  hath  made  a  shift 
to  be  taken  for  a  knave  generally  with  us."  Though 
the  friend  and  ally  of  Laud,  he  was  yet  far  his  inferior, 
and  Neile  is  universally  spoken  of  as  "  neither  conspic- 
uous for  learning  nor  for  diligence  in  his  office.  He 
did  not  preach  once  in  twelve  years, . . .  but  knew  how 
to  please  both  James  and  Charles.  He  was  one  of  a 
class  of  men  of  whom  the  Church  of  England  can  never 
be  proud."  Archbishop  Neile  died  in  1640.  Sec  Perry, 
Hist,  of  the  Ch.  of  Eng.  i,  191  sq.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Neill,  Hugh,  an  American  divine  of  the  colonial 
period,  came  to  this  country  about  the  opening  of  the 
last  century,  and  labored  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  In  the  mother  country  he  was  a  Nonconformist, 
and  labored  for  years  as  Presbyterian  minister  both  in 
England  and  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself.  He  was  ordained  to  holy  orders  in 
the  Anglican  establishment  in  1749  by  the  bishop  of 
London,  and  was  at  once  appointed  to  missionary  work. 
During  the  following  fifteen  years— the  extent  of  his 
work  in  this  country — his  sympathies  were  especially 
directed  to  the  negro  race,  whose  love  and  confidence  he 
gained.  He  died  about  1770.  See  Anderson,  Hist,  of 
the  Ch.  of  Eng.  in  the  Colonies  and  foreign  Dependencies 
of  the  British  Empire,  iii,  379-81, 457 ;  Hawkins,  Eccles. 
Hist.  p.  126  sq. 

Neill,  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  born  near  McKeesport,  Alleghany  Co.,  Pa., 
in  1778.  His  parents  were  killed  by  Indians  while  he 
was  yet  a  child,  so  that  he  was  raised  by  friends.  He 
was  engaged  in  a  store  at  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  when  the 
question  of  duty  being  brought  to  his  mind  and  heart 
he  soon  decided  upon  the  ministry.  He  pursued  his 
preparatory  studies  in  the  Old  Academy,  which  after- 
wards became  Jefferson  College,  Pa.;  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1808,  and  acted  as  tutor  there, 
during  which  time  he  studied  theology.  In  1805  he 
was  licensed  by  the  New  Brunswick  Presbyter}-;  in  1800 
was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Church  at  Cooperstown,  N.  J. ; 
in  1809,  of  the  First  Church,  Albany,  N.Y.;  in  1816,  of 
the  Sixth  Church,  Philadelphia,  where  he  continued  to 
labor  until  1824,  when  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of 
Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  then  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Presbyterians.  There  Dr.  Neill  labored  for 
five  years,  when  long-continued  difficulties,  which  could 
not  be  controlled,  prompted  him  to  resign,  and  by  the 
action  of  the  trustees  the  college  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Methodists.  On  leaving  Carlisle,  in  1829,  he  be- 
came secretary  and  general  agent  for  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, which  office  he  held  for  two  years.  In  speak- 
ing of  his  duties  at  that  time,  he  says,  "  I  was  their 
factotum,  had  the  office  in  my  dwelling,  kept  the  rec- 
ords, wrote  the  letters,  travelled,  preached,  collected 
funds,  and  prepared  the  reports,  without  even  a  boy  to 
go  on  errands ;  but,  harder  than  all,  I  had  to  contend 
with  the  American  Education  Society,  and  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people  against  all  denominational  boards. 
. . .  However,  we  made  some  progress ;  a  few  hundred 
dollars  were  collected,  a  few  beneficiaries  were  registered, 
and  the  people  began  to  come  slowly  under  the  shadow 
of  their  own  standard."  Finding  the  work  too  hard 
and  incompatible  with  his  duty  to  his  family,  he  re- 
signed, and  in  1831  retired  to  German  town,  and  there 
betook  himself  again  to  the  duties  of  the  pulpit.  He 
preached  until  1842,  when  he  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  remained  without  charge  until  his  death, 
Aug.  8,  1860.  Dr.  Neill  was  deemed  one  of  the  most 
useful  ministers  of  his  day.  His  preaching  was  clear 
and  replete  with  Gospel  truth,  persuasive  and  tender. 
His  active  mind  often  found  expression  in  the  religious 
press.  He  published,  Lectures  on  Biblical  History 
(1846, 1856) :— Practical  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
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Ephaiani  (1830)  -.—The  Dirine  Origin  and  Authority 
of  the  Christian  Religion  (1854):— 4  IXtoouric  moo- 
ing a  Miniitra  of  Fifty  Ytari  (1857).  He  also  for  some 
years  edited  the  Presbyterian  Magazine,  and  contributed 
papers  tt>  several  of  the  religions  periodical).  After  hu 
death  there  was  published  a  volume  of  his  Sermom  with 
his  A  utobiography,  and  a  Commtmoralict  Diicaurie  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Jones.  Sec  Wilson,  Prttb.  Hit. 
Almanac,  1861,  p.  102;  Allibonc's  Did.  of  A  vlhort,  a.  v. ; 
A  mtricun  rrttoylerian  Reunion  Memorial  Volume,  1837- 
1871,  p.  128-133.     (J.L.S.) 

Nellnon,  John,  a  Scotch  martyr  to  religious  liberty, 
was  a  nobleman  of  considerable  influence  in  Galloway. 
He  hod  enjoyed  superior  educational  advantages,  was 
by  nature  quite  talented,  and  enjoyed  an  unblemished 
character.  But  ho  was  a  Covenanter,  and  consequently 
subjected  to  severe  persecutions  on  the  part  of  the  An- 
glican clergy.  When  the  people  of  (Jallowsy  rose  in 
self-defence,  he  joined  them ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
cruel  treatment  which  he  and  his  family  had  received 
from  Turner,  Mr.  Neilson  argued  strenuously  and  suc- 
cessfully against  tbe  proposal  of  tome  to  put  the  op- 
pressor to  death.  As  the  prelates  could  not  conceive 
that  the  persecuted  Presbyterians  would  have  dared  to 
rise  in  self-defence  unless  there  had  been  a  widely  ex- 

tion  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  plot  from  such  of 
the  prisoners  as  were  certain  to  be  acquainted  with  it 
if  it  existed.  For  this  reason  they  resolved  to  put 
Neilson  to  the  torture  of  the  book  In  vain  did  they 
crush  his  teg  in  this  fearful  engine  of  torture ;  shrieking 
nature  attested  bis  agony,  but  his  soul  was  clear  of  the 
guilt  wherewith  ho  was  charged,  and  he  would  not 
blacken  it  by  making  a  false  acknowledgment  of  a  crime 
of  which  he  was  innocent.  When  tbe  persecutors  found 
that  they  could  extort  nothing  from  him  but  groans 
and  anguish,  they  condemned  him  to  suffer,  along  with 
his  guiltless  friends,  tbe  shorter  pangs  of  death.  See 
Hetherington,  Hit.  of  Ike  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  230 ; 
Wodrow,  ii,  63. 

NeUaet  Brothers.    See  Moravians. 

Neitb,  is  tbe  name  of  the  female  divinity  of  vns- 
dom  among  the  ancient  Egyptian*.  Her  name,  which 
means  "  1  came  from  myself,"  leads  to  the  supposition 

chiefly  worshipped  in  the  Delta,  where  a  city  was  built 
bearing  her  name.     Her  temple,  the  largest  in  Egypt, 
was  at  Sais,  the  kings  of  which  called  themselves  her 
sons.     Jt  was  open  to  the  sky,  and  bore  an  inscription, 
"I  am  all  that  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  be;  no  mortal  has 
lifted  up  my  veil,  and  the  fruit  which  I  brought  forth 
is  the  sun."     Ranking  next  to  l'tsh,  tbe  moat  exalted 
._  .  »f  Egyptian  divinities,  she  is  to 
{•>   thefcmalBdeiticswhstlJtah(q.Y.) 
is  to  the  male;  and  indeed  so  close- 
ly are  the  functions  of  the  two 
com  mingled  or  confounded  in  some 
representations  of  them  that  Neitb 
may  be  briefly  defined  as  the  fe- 
male counterpart  of  the  great  demi- 
vrgut.   Ptah  is  the  primary  pater- 
nal element  in  nature,  Neitb  the 
primary  concptict  element.    He  is 
tbe  father  of  tho  sun,  she  is  tbe 
mother  of  tbe  same  luminary,  and 
one  of  her  titles  is  consequently 
"  tbe  great  con-engenderer  of  the 
sun"  (Dunsen,  i,  386;  Kenrick,  i, 
390).     Ftah  is  the  primordial  fire, 
while   Neith   is  the   primordial 
space  or  chaos,  self- producing,  co- 
|     eternal  with  bim,  and  co-equal; 

m or,  in  other  words,  tbe  "feminine 

Fk-ure  of  Keith  ethpr"  everywhere  diffused  as  the 
(From  the  Egyptian  material  basis  of  all  forms  of  cre- 
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also  Muih,  the  universal  mother  and  queen  of  heaven, 
Neith  wean  the  red  crown  of  Lower  Egypt,  indicating 
the  proper  seat  of  her  worship ;  but  her  monuments  ue 
found  in  the  upper  region  also.  By  reversing  her  hiero- 
glyphic signs  NT  (i.  e.  by  reading  them  in  the  European 
instead  of  the  Asiatic  manner),  may  nave  been  formed 
A  Ikme,  the  patron  goddess  of  Athens,  which  city  m> 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  from  Sais.  The  oti, 
her  favorite  bird,  is  also  found  upon  tbe  coinage  of  the 
Delta ;  but  the  virgin  mother  of  Egypt  seems  to  hit* 
had  lit  tie  else  in  common  with  the  Minerva  who  sprang 
full  armed  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter.  See  Uiskrva. 
A  statue  of  Neitb  is  preserved  in  the  Egyptian  Rwo 
of  the  British  Museum.  Neith  is  generally  represented 
in  green,  a  sign  that  she  waa  connected  witb  the  under 
world,  and  invisible  to  mortals;  a  festival  of  "Burnine, 
Lamps"  was  held  in  her  honor.  See  Bunsen,  £ggvri 
Place  in  IJiUory,  voL  i ;  Kcnrick,  A  *c  Egypt  nder  Hi 
I'haraohe,  voL  i;  Rouge,  in  Revue  Archivlogique.  (hui- 
tieme  anne'e),  p.  40  sq.;  Hardwick,  Ckrilt  and  Kkrr 
Matttri,  ii,  248  sq.;  Baur,  Symbolik  and  Mylhohji', 
vol  ii,  pt.  i,  p.  43;  Trevor,  AM.  Egypt,  p.  134, 147,  lit 
(J.  H.  W.) 

Neither  is  the  name  of  a  Celtic  divinity  who  in 
superstition  sly  reverenced  even  in  Christian  Scotland. 
The  primitive  signification  of  the  name  is  to  <caik  or 
purify  with  water,  and  the  name  waa  probably  given  to 
this  divinity  because  she  is  the  presiding  spirit  of  tat 
water  element.  She  was  the  goddess  of  fountain! 
which  to  this  day  are  regarded  with  particular  venera- 
tion over  every  part  of  the  Highlands.  "The  sick,who 
resort  to  them  for  health,"  says  Brand  (Popular  A  unfai- 
tia  of  Great  Britain,  ii,  876), "  address  their  vows  to  th 
presiding  powers  and  offer  presents  to  conciliate  thai 
favor.  The  presents  generally  consist  of  a  small  pi™ 
of  money  or  a  few  fragrant  flowers,"  See  tho  smelt 
Holt  Weu. 

Nekarn,  a  Mohammedan  martyr  to  the  Christim 
cause,  flourished  near  the  middle  of  the  11th  century. 
He  was  of  an  influential  family,  but,  convinced  of  tin 
errors  of  Mohammed  an  ism,  he  embraced  Christianity  and 
became  a  Jacobite.  His  parents  and  friends  forsook  him, 
and  he  consequently  retired  to  the  church  of  St.  Michael 
at  Moetara,  where,  after  a  short  stay,  he  was  urged  by 
the  monks  to  retreat  with  them  to  the  convent  of  & 
Macarius.  He  refused  to  join  them,  on  tbe  ground  of 
his  obligation  to  publicly  confessing  Christ,  especially 
among  his  former  associates,  in  order  that  they  too  might 
become  Christ's  servants  on  earth.  He  went  to  Cairo, 
and  there  boldly  presenting  himself  in  the  public  streets, 

apostasy.  All  efforts  to  reclaim  him,  or  to  feign  Busi- 
ness in  order  that  his  life  might  be  saved,  be  refused  si 
improper  means,  and  be  was  consequently  beheaded. 
The  corpse  was  given  up  to  his  friends  and  boried  netr 
the  church  of  Moctara,  but  the  patriarch  AtxI-el-Hes- 
siah  removed  it  within  the  building,  and  erected  an  altar 
in  honor  of  tbe  noble  martyr.  See  Neale's  Hut.  H°h 
EM.  Ch.  (Patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  ii,  215, 716). 

Ne'keb  (Heh.  id.,  but  only  with  the  art,  ajttrt; 
Sept,  tai  Nnj&w,  v.  r.  NajSdc,  ~Satl$;  Vulg.  turn  id 
Neceb),  given  in  our  version  as  one  of  the  towns  on  lbs 
boundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh,  xix,  S3  only),  apparently 
between  Adami  and  JabneeL  A  great  number  of  com- 
mentators, from  Jonathan  the  Targumist  and  Jerome 
(Vulgate  as  above)  to  Keil  (Joiua,  ad  loc.J.have  taken 
this  name  as  being  connected  with  the  preceding- 
Adami-han-Nekcb  (i.  e.  Adami  [of]  fie  Cartra)  (» 
Junius  snd  Tremcllius,  "Adamrei  fossa");  and  indeed 
this  is  the  force  of  tbe  accentuation  of  the  present  He- 
brew text.  But  on  tbe  other  hand  the  Sept-  gives  the 
two  as  distinct,  and  in  the  Talmud  the  post-biblicsJ 
names  of  each  are  given,  that  of  han-Nekeb  being  TVw- 
dathak  (WW*,  Gcmara  flieroi.  Cod  MegUln,  in  R<- 
lsnd,  Palo*,  p.  615,  717,  817 ;  also  Scbwars,  Paleei*. 
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n.  181).  Of  this  more  modern  name  Schwarz  suggests 
that  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in  "Hazedki,  three  English 
miles  N.  from  al-Chatti."  Hackett  suggests  Necbev, 
near  Kamah,  on  the  road  to  Akka  (Must,  of  Script,  p. 
240).  Both  these  suggestions,  however,  are  superfluous. 
See  Adaml 

Neko'da  (Heb.  Nekoda',  tvfypl,  distinguished  ; 
Sept.  Nticui&r,  v.  r.  Nc  goida  and  Nicw^av),  the  head  of 
a  family  of  the  "  Temple  servants'*  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  48 ;  Neh.  vii,  50). 
B.C.  535.  A  man  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  in 
Ezra  ii,  60 ;  Neh.  vii,  62,  as  the  progenitor  of  certain 
persons  who  on  the  return  from  Babylon  had  lost  their 
pedigree,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  they  claimed 
to  be  Israelites;  but  as  the  Nethinim  are  mentioned  im- 
mediately before,  and  neither  of  the  associated  names 
occurs  again,  we  may  presume  that  they  were  finally 
determined  to  be  descendants  of  the  above-named  non- 
Israelite  (see  Keil,  ad  loc).    See  Nethinim. 

Nekoth.    See  Spices. 

N61is,  Corxeille  Francois  db,  a  learned  Belgian 
prelate,  was  born  in  Mechlin  June  5,  1786.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Louvain,  and  took  the 
degree  of  licentiate  May  6, 1760.  Almost  immediately 
he  became  principal  of  the  College  of  Mechlin,  and,  in 
addition,  the  management  of  the  library  of  the  Academy 
was  intrusted  to  him.  He  made  himself  advantageous- 
ly known  to  the  literary  world  by  several  Dissertations 
upon  various  points  of  history  and  philosophy.  He  was 
nominated  canon  of  Toumay  in  1765,  and  in  1767  vicar- 
general  of  that  city ;  he  also  held  for  a  time  the  vicari- 
ate-general  over  the  province  of  Tournaisis.  Upon  the 
exclusion  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  from  the  country  in 
1773,  he  was  designated  as  a  member  of  the  royal  com- 
mission for  the  studies  instituted  at  Brussels.  The  arch- 
duke Maximilian,  afterwards  elector  of  Cologne,  having 
appreciated  his  merit  in  a  visit  that  Nelis  made  to  the 
Belgian  provinces,  signalized  him  to  the  emperor  Joseph 
II,  who  nominated  Nelis  to  the  bishopric  of  Antwerp,  Oct. 
25, 1784.  Although  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  his  conscience  was  greatly  alarmed  by  the 
religious  innovations  that  the  emperor  Joseph  II  wished 
to  introduce ;  and  as  early  as  May  22, 1786,  be  addressed 
remonstrances  to  the  government  concerning  the  order 
of  publishing  from  the  pulpit  the  proclamations  of  the 
police  and  others,  and  several  days  after  representations 
upon  the  suppression  of  societies,  processions,  and  upon 
impediments  that  invalidate  marriage.  The  same  year 
be  opposed  the  imperial  edict  which  instituted  a  new 
form  of  concourse  for  conferring  benefices ;  later  he  wrote 
against  the  suppression  of  episcopal  seminaries.  The 
death  of  Joseph  II  wrought  some  changes,  and  on  July 
19, 1793,  Nelis,  who  had  shown  himself  one  of  the  most 
ardent  enemies  of  France,  wrote  to  the  emperor  Francis 
II  to  justify  and  excuse  his  conduct  during  the  Braban- 
conne  revolution.  The  21st  of  April  following  he  went 
to  Brussels,  where  the  states  were  convened,  and  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  emperor.  But  the  revo- 
lution advanced  rapidly,  and  at  the  approach  of  the 
French  army  Nelis,  who  had  everything  to  fear,  fled  in 
haste  from  Antwerp,  June  28, 1794.  He  sought  first  an 
asylum  at  Breda,  but  could  not  long  remain  in  that 
town,  and  made  his  way  to  Rotterdam,  and  in  1795 
went  over  into  Germany.  After  having  sojourned  sev- 
eral months  at  Gbttingen  and  at  Osnabruck,  then  in 
Switzerland  at  Zurich,  near  Lavater,  of  whom  he  was 
an  intimate  friend,  he  passed  to  Bavaria,  and  shortly 
after  to  Italy,  where  he  dwelt  successively  at  Florence, 
Parma,  Bologna,  Rome,  and  ^Naples.  He  found  at  last 
a  welcome  hospitality  in  a  convent  of  Camaldules  near 
Florence,  where  he  died,  August  21,  1798.  We  have 
among  the  works  of  this  prelate,  Eloge  funebre  de  rem-' 
perevr  Francois  I  (Louvain,  1765,  4to,  in  Latin;  Brus- 
sels, 1766, 4to,  in  Latin  and  French) : — &ogc  funebre  de 
Marie-TIUrest  (Brussels,  1780,  4to  and  8vo).  This 
eulogy,  written  in  French,  is  considered  much  superior 


to  the  one  composed  by  the  abbe*  de  Boismont  \— Belgica- 
rum  rerum  Prodromus,  site  de  historia  Belgica  ejusque 
scriptoribtis  pnecipuis  commentatio  (Parma,  1795,  8vo). 
M.  de  Reiffenberg  paid  it  the  greatest  eulogy  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Chronique  rimee  de  Philippe  Movskes:  — 
VAveugle  de  la  Montague,  ou  entrttiens  philosophiques 
(1789, 1793,  2  vols.  8vo;  enlarged  edition,  Parma,  1795, 
8vo ;  Rome,  1797,  4to).  In  the  collections  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Brussels,  1777,  and  following  year,  are  found  the 
following,  by  Nelis :  Memoir t  sur  tancien  Brabant ;  sur 
la  vigogne  et  V amelioration  de  nos  lames ;  sur  la  pier  re 
Brunehaut  dans  le  Tournaisis ;  sur  la  constitution  muni-' 
cipale  et  sur  les  privileges  accordes  aux  villes  des  Pays- 
Bas  f  sur  les  iooles  et  sur  Us  etudes  d'humanites.  We  also 
have  from  Nelis  numerous  Mandements  and  Lettres  pas- 
torales, either  in  Flemish  or  in  French.  Among  the 
manuscripts  that  he  has  left,  two  especially  are  of  in- 
terest, Questionum  Camaldulensium  libri  quatuor,  and 
Europe  fata,  mores,  disciplines,  ab  ineunte  soxulo  X  V 
usque  adfinem  saculi  XVIII.  These  two  works  were 
on  the  point  of  being  published  when  death  removed 
their  author,  who  bequeathed  them  to  the  convent  of 
the  Camaldules,  where  he  had  found  an  asylum.  See 
Synopsis  actorum  ecciesia  Antwerpiensis,  etc.,  by  De 
Ram ;  Memoires  de  VA  cademie  des  Sciences  de  Bruxelles, 
passim;  Documents  particulUrs. —  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog. 
Generate,  s.  v. 

Neller,  Gkoro  Cuthstoph,  Count,  a  German  can- 
onist, was  born  at  Aub  (bishopric  of  WUrzburg)  in  1710. 
He  entered  holy  orders  in  1748,  was  nominated  professor 
of  the  canon  law  at  Treves,  where  he  received  a  canon- 
icate;  he  next  became  counsellor  of  the  elector  of 
Treves,  and  was  then  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  count 
palatine.  He  died  at  Treves  in  1783.  We  have  of  his 
works,  Prmcipia  juris  publici  ecclesiastici  Catholicorum 
ad  statum  Germania  accommodata  (Frankfort,  1746  and 
1768,  8vo)  .—De  Concordatis  Germania  (Treves,  1748) : 
— De  Jurisprudentia  Trevirorum  sub  Romanis  (ibid, 
1762):— Z)e  Jurisprudentia  Trevirorum  Belgica  (ibid 
1752): — Jurisprudentia  Trevirorum  ante-Romana,  suh 
Romanis,  suh  Francis  et  sub  Germanis,  in  the  Prodromu* 
historia  Trevirensis  of  Montheim; — Kurster  Unterricht 
von  den  alt-rdmischen,frdnkischen,  trierischen  und  rhein~ 
landischen  Pfennigen  und  Hellern  (ibid.  1768): — Dis* 
sertatio  in  Dagoberti  diploma  Ilorrense  (ibid.  1770) : — 
many  juridical  dissertations,  united  in  one  collection, 
published  at  Treves  in  1776  (4to).  See  Meusel,  Lex- 
ikon,  s.  v.;  Weidlich,  Nachrichten,  vol  ii  and  iv. — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  a,  v. 

Nelli,  Nello,  an  Italian  painter  of  Pisa  who  flour- 
ished in  the  13th  century,  is  remembered  as  the  author 
of  a  Madonna  painted  on  panel  in  the  old  church  of 
Tripalle  at  Pisa,  signed  Nerus  Nellus  de  Pisa  mepinxit, 
1299.    See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rts,  ii,  616. 

Nelli,  Suora  Flatella,  an  Italian  paintress  of  a 
noble  family,  who  devoted  herself  to  religious  as  well  as 
to  secular  art,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1523.  She  be- 
came a  nun  in  the  Dominican  Convent  of  St.  Catherine 
at  Florence,  and  without  other  assistance  than  a  collec- 
tion of  designs  by  Fra.  Bartolomeo  di  S.  Marco,  she  au 
tained  considerable  excellence  in  painting.  Her  pro- 
ductions are  generally  in  the  style  of  that  artist,  although 
she  also  imitated  other  roasters.  Among  them  are  a 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  with  a  number  of  small  fig., 
ures  finished;  a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  said  to  be  after 
a  design  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  in  the  church  of  her  ordet 
at  Florence;  and  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  of  her  own 
composition,  possessing  great  merit.  She  died  in  1588. 
See  Spooner,  Biog,  Hist,  of  the  Fine  Arts,  ii,  618. 

Nello,  Bernardo  di  Gio  Falconi,  an  old  painter 
of  Pisa,  whose  works  were  mostly  of  a  religious  character, 
flourished  about  1890.  He  was  a  distinguished  artist  in 
his  time,  and  Lanzi  says  he  still  merits  consideration. 
He  painted  many  pictures  in  the  Cathedral  at  Pisa.  He 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Nello  di  Vanni,  who  with 
other  Pisan  artists  painted  in  the  Campo  Santo  in  the 
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14th  century.     See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine 

Arti.n,  614. 

Nelson,  David,  M.D.,  an  American  Presbyterian 
minister  and  educator,  was  born  near  Jonesborough,  in 
East  Tennessee,  Sept.  24,  1793.  He  was  educated  at 
Washington  College,  and  after  graduating  in  Philadel- 
phia returned  to  Kentucky  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in- 
tending to  practice  medicine ;  but  the  war  of  1812  hav- 
ing commenced,  he  joined  a  Kentucky  regiment  as  sur- 
geon, and  proceeded  to  Canada.  He  afterwards  accom- 
panied the  army  of  generals  Jackson  and  Coffee  to  Ala- 
bama and  Florida,  and  after  the  establishment  of  peace 
settled  finally  at  Jonesborough,  where  he  resumed  his 
medical  practice  with  great  success.  While  away  at 
war  he  had  become  estranged  from  his  early  religious 
convictions,  and  in  part  at  least  espoused  infidel  theories. 
He  now  became  more  seriously  convinced  of  his  depen- 
dence on  God,  and,  reawakened  and  converted,  he  de- 
termined to  forsake  a  lucrative  professional  career  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  the  ministry,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  April,  1825.  He  preached  for  some  three 
years  in  Tennessee,  where  he  was  at  the  same  time  con- 
nected with  the  Calcinisiic  Magazine,  published  at 
Rogersville,  In  1828  he  became  pastor  of  tbe  church 
of  Danville,  Ky.,  succeeding  hid  brother  Samuel.  In 
1830  he  removed  to  Missouri,  and  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  establishing  Marion  College,  of  which  he  be- 
came the  first  president.  In  1830  Dr.  Nelson,  who  was 
a  warm  emancipationist,  owing  to  a  disturbance  growing 
out  of  the  slavery  question,  removed  to  Illinois,  and  at 
Oakland,  near  Quincy,  established  an  institute  for  the 
education  of  young  men,  especially  for  such  as  were  pre- 
paring to  become  missionaries.  Here  he  exhausted  his 
pecuniary  means,  and  died  Oct.  17, 1814.  His  most  re- 
markable work  is  his  Cause  and  Cure  of  Infidelity  (1836 
and  often).  The  manuscript  of  Wealth  and  Honor,  which 
he  intended  for  publication,  was  lost  after  it  passed  from 
his  hands.  He  also  wrote  many  occasional  articles  on 
missions,  baptism,  etc,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Observer  and  other  papers  of  the  day.  See 
Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amei-ican  Pulpit \  iv,  677;  Hist, 
of  Presbyterianism  in  Kentucky,  p.  830.    (J.  H.  W.) 

Nelson,  John  (1),  an  eminent  Methodist  lay  preach- 
er, was  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  assistants  of  the  Wesleys 
iu  their  evangelical  movement  in  the  last  century.  He 
is  generally  acknowledged  the  chief  founder  of  Method- 
ism in  Yorkshire,  a  portion  of  England  in  which  it  has 
had  signal  success  down  to  our  day.  Nelson  was  born 
near  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  the  de- 
scendant of  humble  but  honorable  parentage,  and  was 
early  apprenticed  to  a  stone-mason,  a  trade  at  which  he 
became  proficient,  and  at  which  he  worked  nearly  all 
his  life,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  evangelizing  labors. 
He  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of  John  Wesley 
in  1711,  at  Moorfields.  Nelson's  home  was  in  Bristol 
He  had  led  an  upright  life  from  his  youth,  and  had 
at  the  time  of  his  conversion  an  humble  but  a  hap- 
py home,  a  good  wife,  good  wages,  good  health,  and  a 
stout  English  heart.  He  had  long  been  distressed  by 
the  sense  of  moral  wants  which  his  life  failed  to  meet 
until  the  light  came  under  the  preaching  of  Wesley. 
The  sad  and  trying  days  of  Nelson  are  thus  narrated 
by  his  biographer :  "  Something  he  believed  there  must 
be  in  true  religion  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  soul,  other- 
wise man  is  more  unfortunate  than  the  brute  that 
perishes.  Absorbed  in  such  meditations,  this  untutored 
mechanic  wandered  in  the  fields  after  the  work  of  the 
day,  discussing  to  himself  questions  which  had  employ- 
ed and  ennobled  the  thoughts  of  Plato  in  the  groves  of 
the  Cephiasus,  and  agitated  by  the  anxieties  that  had 
stirred  the  souls  of  Wesley  and  his  associates  at  Oxford. 
His  conduct  was  a  mystery  to  his  less  thoughtful  fellow- 
workmen.  He  refused  to  share  in  their  gross  indulgen- 
ces; they  cursed  him  because  he  would  not  drink  as 
they  did.  He  bore  their  insults  with  a  calm  philos- 
ophy ;  but  having  as  '  brave  a  heart  as  ever  English- 


man was  blessed  with'  (Southey),  he  would  not  allow 
them  to  infringe  on  his  rights;  and  when  they  took 
away  his  tools,  determined  that  if  he  would  not  drink 
with  them  he  should  not  work  while  they  were  carous- 
ing, he  fought  with  several  of  them  until  they  were  coo- 
tent  to  let  him  alone  in  his  inexplicable  gravity  sad 
courage.  He  also  went  from  church  to  church,  for  he 
was  still  a  faithful  churchman,  but  met  no  answers  to 
his  profound  questions.  He  visited  the  chapels  of  all 
classes  of  Dissenters,  but  the  quiet  of  the  Quaker  wor- 
ship could  not  quiet  the  voice  that  spoke  through  his 
conscience,  and  the  splendor  of  the  Roman  ritual  soon 
became  but  irksome  pomp  to  him.  He  tried,  he  tells  us, 
all  but  the  Jews,  and  hoping  for  nothing  from  them,  re- 
solved to  adhere  steadily  to  the  Church,  regulating  hU 
life  with  strictness,  spending  his  leisure  in  reading  and 
prayer,  and  leaving  his  final  fate  unsolved.  Whkefield '» 
eloquence  at  Moorfields,  however,  attracted  him  thither, 
but  it  did  not  meet  his  wants.  He  loved  the  great 
orator,  he  tells  us,  and  was  willing  to  fight  for  him 
against  the  mob,  but  his  mind  only  sank  deeper  into 
perplexity.  He  became  morbidly  despondent;  he  slept 
little,  and  often  awoke  from  his  horrible  dreams  drip- 
ping with  sweat  and  shivering  with  terror.  Wester 
came  to  Moorfields;  Nelson  gazed  upon  him  wkh  inex- 
pressible interest  as  he  ascended  the  platform,  stroked 
back  his  hair,  and  cast  his  eye  directly  upon  him. 
'  My  heart,'  he  says,  *  beat  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock, 
and  when  he  spoke  I  thought  his  whole  discourse  was 
aimed  at  me.'  *  This  man,'  he  said  to  himself, '  can  tell 
the  secrets  of  my  heart ;  be  has  shown  me  the  remedy 
for  my  wretchedness,  even  the  blood  of  Christ.'  He 
now  became  more  than  ever  devoted  to  religious  duties, 
and  soon  found  the  peace  of  mind  he  bad  so  long  beta 
seeking.  He  records  with  dramatic  interest  the  discus- 
sions and  efforts  of  his  acquaintances  to  prevent  him 
from  going  too  far  in  religion.  They  seem  to  have 
been  mostly  an  honest,  simple  class  like  himself;  the? 
thought  he  would  become  unfit  for  business,  and  that 
poverty  and  distress  would  fall  upon  his  family.  They 
wished  he  had  never  heard  Wesley,  who,  they  predicted, 
would  *  be  the  ruin  of  him.'  He  told  them  that  he  had 
reason  to  bless  God  that  Weslev  was  ever  born,  for  by 
hearing  him  he  had  become  sensible  that  his  business 
in  this  world  was  to  get  well  out  of  it.  The  family  with 
whom  he  lodged  were  disposed  to  expel  hrm  from  the 
house,  for  they  were  afraid  some  mischief  would  come 
on  either  themselves  or  him  from  '  so  much  praying  and 
fuss  as  he  made  about  religion.'  He  procured  money 
and  went  to  pay  them  what  he  owed  them,  and  take 
his  leave;  but  they  would  not  let  him  escape;  *  What  if 
John  is  right,  and  we  wrong?  was  a  natural  question 
which  they  asked  among  themselves.  '  If  God  has  done 
for  you  anything  more  than  for  us,  show  us  how  we  may 
find  the  same  mercy,'  asked  one  of  them.  He  was  soon 
leading  them  to  hear  Wesley  at  Moorfields.  One  of 
them  was  made  partaker  of  tbe  same  grace,  and  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  of  meeting  both  hi  heaven.  With 
much  simplicity,  but  true  English  determination,  he 
adhered  to  his  religious  principles  at  any  risk.  His  em- 
ployer required  work  to  be  done  during  the  Sabbath  on 
the  exchequer  building,  declaring  that  tbe  king's  busi- 
ness required  haste,  and  that  it  was  usual  in  such  ca*cs 
to  work  on  Sunday  for  his  majesty.  Nelson  replied  that 
he  would  not  work  on  the  Sabbath  for  any  man  in  Eng- 
land, except  to  quench  fire,  or  something  that  required 
the  same  immediate  help.  His  employer  threatened 
him  with  the  loss  of  his  business.  He  replied  that  he 
would  rather  starve  than  offend  God.  *  What  hast  thou 
done  that  thou  makest  such  an  ado  about  religion?' 
asked  his  employer;  'I  always  took  thee  for  an  honest 
man,  and  could  trust  thee  with  five  hundred  pounds.' 

*  So  you  might,1  replied  the  sturdy  Methodist,  *and  not 
have  lost  one  penny  by  me.'  *But  I  have  a  worse 
opinion  of  thee  now  than  ever,*  resumed  the  employer' 

*  Master/  replied  Nelson, « I  hate  the  odds  of  you  there. 
!  for,  I  have  a  much  worse  opinion  of  myself  than  you  can 
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have/     The  honest  man  was  not  dismissed,  nor  again 
asked  to  work  on  Sunday,  nor  were  any  of  his  fellow- 
workmen."    Immediately  after  his  conversion  he  wrote 
to  his  wife,  who  was  in  the  country,  and  to  all  his  kin- 
dred, explaining  his  new  method  of  life,  and  exhorting 
them  to  adopt  it.     Soon  after  he  went  to  visit  them  at 
Bristol,  and  was  met  with  considerable  opposition.   But 
he  was  only  the  more  encouraged  to  holy  living,  and 
faithfully  studied  the  sacred  writings  to  fortify  himself 
in  his  new  opinions.    Ere  long  his  friends  were  con- 
verted, and  he  held  meetings  in  his  house,  reading,  ex- 
horting, and  praying  with  such  of  his  neighbors  as 
would  come  to  bear.     The  number  soon  increased  so 
considerably  that  he  was  obliged  to  stand  in  his  door  in 
order  to  reach  all  who  were  within  the  house  and  in  the 
yard.     In  a  very  short  time  the  character  of  the  com- 
munity began  to  change ;  ale-houses  were  deserted,  and 
six  or  seven  converts  made  weekly.     But  not  only  the 
people  had  changed,  Nelson  himself  had  become  an- 
other man;  his  sermons  from  being  quite  private  had 
become  public;  indeed,  he  had  become  a  preacher,  and 
one  of  such  power  that  Wesley,  when  hearing  of  the 
success  attending  Nelson's  modest  labors,  set  out  at  once 
to  visit  and  direct  him.     Nelson  was  made  one  of  Wes- 
ley's helpers,  and  the  band  of  rustic  followers  one  of  his 
united  societies.    Thus  Methodism  started  in  Yorkshire, 
and  thus  opened  the  career  of  one  of  the  ablest  lay- 
preachers  in  modern  times.     Nelsou's  labors  were  so 
successful  that  Wesley  invited  him  to  leave  his  home 
and  assist  in  spreading  Methodism  in  other  parts  of 
Englaud,  and  soon  he  became  almost  as  abundant  in 
labors  and  sufferings  as  the  Wesleys,  and  his  influence 
over  the  working  classes  equal  to  that  of  John  Wesley 
himself.    Not  even  WhiteGeld  possessed  more  power 
over  the  common  people.     Indeed,  "without  Nelson 
and  similar  lay-preachers,  Methodism  could  not  have 
been  sustained  as  it  was.     The  souls  which  the  lead- 
ers of  the  movement  saved,  were  by  these  more  care- 
fully matured"  (Skeats,  p.  372,  373).    Nelson's  good- 
sense,  cool  courage,  sound  piety,  and  apt  speech  secured 
him  success  wherever  he  went.    He  spread  Methodism 
not  only  in  Yorkshire,  but  in  Cornwall,  Lincolnshire, 
Lancashire,  and  other  counties.    He  was  a  man  of  such 
genuine  spirit  aud  popular  tact  that  his  worst  opposers 
usuallv  became  his  best  friends.     like  Weslev  and 
Whitetield,  he  was  persecuted  and  annoyed  by  the  es- 
tablished clergy  and  their  tools.     His  house  at  Bristol 
was  pulled  down ;  at  Nottingham  squibs  were  thrown 
in  his  face ;  at  Grimsby  the  rector  headed  a  mob  to  the 
beat  of  the  town  drum,  and,  after  supplying  them  with 
beer,  called  upon  them  to  "  fight  for  the  Church."  Fight- 
ing for  the  Church  meant  the  demolition  of  the  bouse  in 
which  Nelson  was  living,  and  its  windows  were  forth- 
with pulled  down  and  the  furniture  destroyed  (Nelson's 
Journal,  p.  92).     But  the  preaching  of  the  Yorkshire 
mason  soon  stopped  all  such  proceedings.    The  drum- 
mer of  Grimsby,  who  had  been  hired  by  the  rector  to 
beat  down  Nelson's  preaching  on  the  day  after  the  riot, 
was  one  of  the  witnesses  of  its  power.    After  beating  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  he  stood  and  listened,  and  soon 
the  tears  of  penitence  were  seen  rolling  down  his  cheeks. 
Such  was  Nelson's  power  over  his  audience.     The 
clergy,  determined  to  stay  his  influence,  finally  caused 
him  to  be  impressed  into  the  army,  on  his  return  to 
Bristol,  as  a  vagrant,  without  visible  means  of  living. 
Though  he  protested  and  tried  to  prove  this  charge  un- 
just, he  was  yet  taken  and  made  a  soldier.    But  even  in 
his  bonds  Nelson  did  not  cease  to  preach ;  and  when  he 
was  forcibly  compelled  to  wear  the  uniform,  he  boldly 
declared  that  he  despised  war,  and  that  no  one  could 
ever  compel  him  to  cuter  any  other  service  than  that  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  himself. 
He  remained  a  preacher  even  amid  the  din  of  arms,  ad- 
monished his  comrades  against  cursing  and  other  sins, 
distributed  tracts  among  them,  and  appointed  prayer- 
meetings.    All  this  involved  him  in  new  sufferings  and 
persecutions,  and  he  finally  sank  in  the  midst  of  this  ill- 


treatment  ;  and  when,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  it  became 
necessary  to  dismiss  him  in  1744,  he  again  resumed 
evangelizing  labors,  but  died  before  the  close  of  that 
year.  See  Stevens,  Hist,  of  Methodism,  i,  136, 176, 193, 
205,  227,  249;  ii,  163;  Southey,  Life  of  Wesley,  chap, 
xiv;  Skeats,  Mtt.  of  the  Free  Churches  of  Eng.  p.  373; 
Hurst's  Hagenbach,  Ch.  Mist,  of  the  18/A  and  19//*  Cen- 
turies, i,  453  sq.;  Porter,  Compendium  of  Methodism,  p. 
43  sq.    See  also  his  own  Journal     (J.  H.  W.) 

Nelson,  John  (2),  D.D.,  an  American  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1785, 
and  graduated  at  Williams  College.  In  1818  he  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Leicester, 
where  his  whole  ministerial  life,  extending  over  a  period 
of  fifty-eight  years,  was  passed.  He  died  Dec  6, 1871. 
From  1844  he  had  a  colleague,  and  for  eighteen  years 
previous  to  his  death  was  an  invalid.  See  Appleton's 
Annual  Cyclopedia,  1871,  p.  591. 

Nelson,  Joseph,  LL.D.,  an  American  educator, 
was  born  about  1794,  and  was  educated  at  Rutgers  Col- 
lege, New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  class  of  1815.  He  was  made 
professor  of  languages  in  1826,  but  resigned  this  position 
in  1829.  He  was  a  distinguished  classical  scholar  and 
teacher.  During  his  professorship  in  Rutgers  College 
he  was  blind,  yet  so  thoroughly  versed  in  his  authors 
and  so  capable  as  an  instructor  that  he  was  enabled  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  chair  with  great  acceptance. 
His  other  senses  were  remarkably  acute.  It  is  said  that 
he  could  accurately  tell  the  size  of  a  room  by  the  sound 
of  the  stamp  of  his  foot  upon  the  floor.  He  retired  from 
active  duty  at  the  close  of  his  professorship,  and  died 
in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1830.     (W.  J.  R.  T.) 

Nelson,  Matthew,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church,  was  born  in  Prince  Edward  County, 
Ysl,  April  7, 1781.  In  1795  his  father,  colonel  Ambrose 
Nelson,  a  descendant  of  the  "old  Scotch  Tom,"  removed 
to  Danville,  Ky.  Together  with  his  brother  Thomas, 
who  was  born  in  1779,  Matthew  was  converted  in 
1801-1802,  and  together  these  brothers  were  baptized 
while  upon  their  knees  in  the  Kentucky  River.  They 
exhibited  such  interest  in  the  promotion  of  holy  living 
that  they  were  shortly  after  licensed  to  exhort  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  which  they  had  joined, 
and  in  a  very  brief  period  were  made  preachers  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  Kentucky  Conference  by  bishop  McKen- 
dree.  Thomas  preached  for  several  years  in  Ohio,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  when  his 
health  failed,  and  he  was  placed  on  the  superannuated 
list.  He  then  went  South,  and  the  time  and  place  of 
his  death  are  not  known.  Matthew  preached  until  1815, 
when  he  located.  When  the  question  of  lay-represen- 
tation first  agitated  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
he  took  sides  for  the  reform,  and  was  elected  delegate 
for  Kentucky  to  the  Baltimore  Convention.  He  was  a 
member  of  that  body  when  it  formed  the  constitution 
of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  and  thereafter  his 
membership  was  in  that  branch  of  Methodism.  He 
made,  however,  no  distinction  in  his  treatment  of  Meth- 
odists, and  his  house  was  the  home  of  Methodist  preach- 
ers generally.  In  1837  he  removed  to  Rutherford  Co., 
Tenn.,  and  there  continued  to  be  the  same  zealous  pro- 
moter of  Methodism.  He  died  in  1856.  II is  children 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  without  any 
opposition  on  his  part.  See  McFerrin,  Methodism  in 
Tennessee,  ii,  134-137.    (J  H.  W.) 

Nelson,  Robert,  a  pious  and  learned  English 
divine,  noted  as  the  author  of  various  works  in  practi- 
cal divinity  which  have  long  been  held  in  very  high 
estimation,  was  born  at  London  June  22,  1656.  He 
studied  at  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  was  while  a  young  man  elect* 
ed  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  intimate 
with  Halley,  with  whom  he  travelled  in  France  and 
Italy.  While  at  Rome  he  met  with  and  married  in 
1682  Lady  Theophila  Lucy,  widow  of  a  baronet,  and 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Berkeley.    This  lady,  under  the 
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influence  of  the  celebrated  French  Romanist,  Boatnet — 
on  intimate  friend  of  Nelson  —  some  time  after  their 
marriage  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  his  great  grief. 
Nelson's  mind  had  been  much  occupied  with  the  con- 
sideration of  both  the  practical  and  controversial  points 
in  divinity,  and  his  chief  friends  were  eminent  divines 
in  the  English  Church,  particularly  Bull,  Hickes,  Lloyd, 
and  Tillotson— the  last  was  one  of  his  most  valued  as- 
sociates. Nelson  not  only  employed  his  own  powers  of 
persuasion,  both  verbal  and  literary,  but  called  in  the 
aid  of  his  friend,  archbishop  Tillotson ;  both  were,  how- 
ever, unsuccessful,  the  lady  continuing  in  the  Romish 
communion  till  her  death.  His  first  work,  Transub- 
stantiation  contrary  to  Scripture,  or  the  Protestant's 
Answer  to  the  Seeker's  Bequest  (1688), appears  to  be  the 
substance  of  his  considerations  on  this  subject.  He 
was  strongly  attached  to  king  James  II.  He  was  the 
zealous  promoter  of  all  works  of  charity,  having  the 
ability  as  well  as  the  disposition  to  give  what  true  be- 
nevolence prompted.  In  helping  to  build  churches, 
found  schools,  disseminate  useful  books,  and  enforce  the 
laws  against  crime,  he  worked  most  effectually.  At 
the  Revolution  he  scrupled  to  take  the  oaths  to  king 
William,  and  remained  a  nonjuror  till  the  year  1709, 
when  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  last  survivor  of 
the  deprived  nonjuring  bishops,  except  Dr.  Keen,  he 
by  Dr.  Keen's  advice  returned  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  then  established.  He  died  Jan.  16,  1715,  at 
Kensington,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St, 
George  the  Martyr  by  the  Foundling  Hospital.  Robert 
Nelson  wrote  A  Companion  for  the  Festivals  and  Fasts 
of  the  Church  of  England,  etc,  (16th  ed.  Lond.  1736, 
8vo).  It  is  still  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind; 
several  abridgments  of  it  have  appeared.  Bickersteth 
praises  it,  but  deplores  the  "great  want  of  evangelical 
principles  and  unction"  (Christian  Student,  p.  429), 
probably  because  Nelson  espouses  Bull's  views  on  justi- 
fication:— The  Practice  of  true  Devotion  in  Relation  to 
the  End  as  well  as  the  Means  of  Religion,  etc  (7  th  ed. 
Lond.  1726,  12mo) : — The  great  Duty  of  frequenting  the 
Christian  Sacrifice,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Preparation 
required  (5th  ed.  Lond.  1714,  12mo): — An  Address  to 
Persons  of  Quality  and  Estate  (Lond.  1715,  8vo):—  The 
whole  Duty  of  a  Christian,  by  way  of  Question  and  An- 
swer (9th  ed.  Lond.  1727, 12mo) : — Instructions  for  them 
that  come  to  he  Confirmed  (Lond.  1823, 12mo).  He  pub- 
lished also  a  Life  of  Bishop  Bull,  together  with  the 
latter's  works  (Lond.  1714,  3  vols.  8vo;  see  Debary, 
History  of  the  Ch.  of  England,  1685-1717,  p.  346  sq."), 
and  the  works  olKettkwell  (Lond.  1719, 2  vols.  fol.).  See 
Secretan,  Life  of  Nelson;  Perry,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  iii,  69;  Palin,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
1688-1717,  p.  37  sq. ;  EngL  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cyclop. 
Bibliog.  ii,  2166. 

Nelson,  Stephen  Smith,  an  American  Baptist 
minister,  was  born  in  Middleborough,  Mass.,  Oct.  5, 
1772,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1794,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1796.  After  supplying  the  Church 
at  Hartford  for  two  years,  he  was  ordained  pastor  there 
in  1798,  occasionally  preaching  in  the  neighborhood, 
particularly  at  Middletown.  While  in  Hartford  he  took 
an  active  part  in  preparing  "  the  Baptist  Petition,"  an 
address  to  the  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  the  griev- 
ances of"  Dissenters"  from  the  "  Standing  Order,"  which 
finally  severed,  in  Connecticut  at  least,  the  union  between 
Church  and  State  in  1818.  He  was  also  appointed  to 
prepare  and  forward  a  congratulatory  address  to  Mr. 
Jefferson  on  his  election  as  president  of  the  United 
States.  In  1801  he  resigned  his  charge  in  Hartford,  and 
became  principal  of  a  large  academy  at  Sing  Sing  (then 
Mount  Pleasant),  but  in  consequence  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  he  removed  in  1815  to  Attleborough, 
Mass.,  where  his  labors  were  very  successful,  and  he 
afterwards  had  for  a  while  charge  successively  of  the 
churches  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  Canton,  Conn.  In 
1825  he  removed  to  Amherst,  Mats*,  where  he  continued 


preaching  occasionally  until  his  death,  Dec.  8,  1858. 
See  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  Amer.  Pulpit,  vi,  366. 

Nelson,  Lady  Theophila.  See  Kklsox,Robebt. 

Nelson,  Thomas,    See  Nelson,  Matthew. 

R'emeean  Games,  one  of  the  four  great  festivals 
of  ancient  Greece,  deriving  its  name  from  Nemia,  where 
it  was  celebrated,  as  Pindar  tells  us,  in  honor  of  Zeoa. 
The  games  consisted  of  horse-racing,  chariot-racing, 
running,  wrestling,  boxing,  throwing  the  spear,  shoot- 
ing with  the  bow,  and  other  warlike  exercises.  The 
victors  wfce  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  olive,  and  after- 
wards of  \reen  parsley.  The  Nenuean  games  were 
regularly  celebrated  twice  in  the  course  of  every  Olym- 
piad. They  appear  to  have  been  discontinued  soon 
after  the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperor  Hadrian.  See 
Gardner,  Faiths  of  the  World,  p.  524.    See  Games. 

Nemalah.    See  Ant. 

Nemar.    See  Lkopard. 

NemeiUB  was  a  frequent  surname  of  Zeus,  and  un- 
der it  he  was  worshipped  at  Nemca,  where  games  were 
celebrated  in  his  honor.    See  Nemaan  Games. 

Nemesidci  was  the  name  which  was  given  to  the 
officers  of  the  goddess  Nemesis,  who  presided  over  good 
fortune,  and  was  the  dispenser  of  faith.     See  Nemesis. 

Nemesis  (NffM«c,  vengeance),  a  female  Greek  di- 
vinity, is  most  commonly  described,  according  to  HesioJ. 
as  a  daughter  of  Night,  though  some  call  her  a  daughter 
of  Erebus  (Hygin.  Fab.  prof.)  or  of  Oceanns  (Tzetz.  Ad. 
Lye.  88 ;  Pausan.  i,  33, 3 ;  vii,  5, 1 ).  Nemesis  was  a  per- 
sonification of  the  moral  reverence  for  law,  of  the  natu- 
ral fear  of  committing  a  culpable  action,  and  hence  of 
conscience,  and  for  this  reason  she  was  mentioned  to- 
gether with  Atfwft  or  Shame.  In  course  of  time,  when 
an  enlarged  experience  convinced  men  that  a  divine  will 
found  room  for  its  activity  amid  the  little  occurrences 
of  human  life,  she  came  to  be  considered  as  the  personi- 
fication of  the  righteous  anger  of  the  gods,  and  as  the 
power  who  constantly  preserves  or  restores  the  moral 
equilibrium  of  earthly  affairs — preventing  mortals  from 
reaching  that  excessive  prosperity  which  would  lead 
them  to  forget  the  reverence  due  to  the  immortal  gods, 
or  visiting  them  with  wholesome  calamities  in  the  midst 
of  their  happiness.  Hence  originated  the  latest  and 
loftiest  conception  of  Nemesis  as  the  being  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  a  strict 
retributive  providence— the  awful  and  mysterious  aven- 
ger of  wrong,  punishing  and  humbling  evil-doers  in  par- 
ticular. Nemesis  was  thus  regarded  as  allied  to  Ate 
and  the  Eumenides.  She  is  represented  as  the  regula- 
tor of  human  affairs,  disbursing  at  pleasure  happiness  or 
unhappiness,  the  goods  and  ills  of  life.  She  was  also 
looked  upon  as  an  avenging  deity,  and  as  inflexibly 
severe  to  the  proud  and  insolent  (Pauaanius,  i,  33, 2). 
There  was  a  celebrated  temple  sacred  to  her  at  Rham- 
nus,  in  Attica,  about  sixty  stadia  distant  from  Mara- 
thon ;  hence  Nemesis  was  sometimes  called  also  Rham* 
nusia  or  Rhamnusis.  In  this  temple  there  was  a  statue 
of  the  goddess,  made  from  a  block  of  Parian  marble, 
which  the  Persians  had  brought  thither  to  erect  a  trophy 
of  their  expected  victory  at  Marathon.  Pausanias  says 
that  this  statue  was  the  work  of  Phidias  (Pausan.  i,  33. 
2, 3),  but  Pliny  ascribes  it  to  Agoracritus,  and  adds  that 
it  was  preferred  by  M.  Varro  to  all  other  statues  which 
existed  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxvi,  4,  3).  A  fragment,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  head  of  this  statue,  was  found 
in  the  temple  of  Khamnus,  and  was  presented  to  the 
British  Museum  in  1820  (Elgin  and  Phigaleian  Mar- 
bles, i,  120 ;  ii,  123).  She  was  represented  in  the  older 
times  as  a  young  virgin,  resembling  Venus;  in  later 
times  as  clothed  with  the  tunic  and  peplus,  sometimes 
with  Bwords  in  her  hands  and  a  wheel  at  her  foot,  a 
griffin  also  having  his  right  paw  upon  the  wheel;  some- 
times in  a  chariot  drawn  by  griffins.  Nemesis  is  a 
frequent  figure  on  coins  and  gems.  The  practice  of  rep- 
resenting the  statues  of  Nemesis  with  wings  was  first 
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Introduced  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Smyrna,  who  worshipped  several  goddess- 
es under  this  name  (Pausan.  vii,  5,  1 ;  ix,  85,  2).  Ac- 
cording to  a  myth  preserved  by  Pausanias,  Nemesis  was 
the  mother  of  Helena  by  Zeus;  and  Leda,  the  reputed 
mother  of  Helena,  was  only  her  nurse  (Pausan.  i,  88, 
7) ;  but  this  myth  seems  to  have  been  invented  in  later 
times  to  represent  the  divine  vengeance  which  was  in- 
flicted* on  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Helena.  There  was  also  a  statue  of  Nem- 
esis in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  though  we  learn  that  this 
goddess  had  no  name  in  Latin  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxviii, 
5).  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog.  and  Myth. 
s.  v. ;  VollmeT,  Mgthologisches  Wdrterbuch,  s.  v. ;  West- 
cott,  Hand-booh  of  A  rchasohgy,  p.  194,  195. 

Nemesius,  on  ancient  Christian  philosopher  of 
the  Greek  Church,  noted  as  the  author  of  a  work  enti- 
tled lltpi  Qvuiwt  dvSpwxov,  was,  according  to  the  title 
of  the  work,  bishop  of  £misa  or  Emeso,  in  Phoenicia, 
and  he  is  also  mentioned  as  such  by  Anastasius  Nicenus 
(Qucest.in  S.  Script.*?.  Biblioth.  Patrutn,  vi,  157  [  ed.  Par- 
is, 1575  ] ).  The  time  in  which  he  lived  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  much  exactness,  as  the  only  ancient  writers 
by  whom  he  is  quoted  or  mentioned  are  probably  Anas- 
tasius and  Moses  bar-Cepha  (De  Parad.  i,  20,  p.  55  [ed. 
Antw.  1569]).  He  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with 
the  heathen  prefect  of  Cappadocio,  Nemesius,  praised 
by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  corresponded  with  him.  It 
would  seem,  however,  from  the  fact  that  his  work  men- 
tions no  author  posterior  to  the  4th  century,  but  often 
Apolltnaris  and  Euriomius,  that  he  lived  some  time  in 
the  5th  century;  Kitter  opines  about  the  middle  of 
that  century,  as  the  expressions  he  uses  concerning  the 
union  of  the  Logos  and  the  human  nature  (p.  60,  ed. 
Antw.)  resemble  the  views  sanctioned  by  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon.  But  there  is  no  express  reference  to  Nes- 
torins  and  Eutychius,  nor  to  the  standing  term  of  the 
two  natures.  At  the  same  time  there  arc  evident  ref- 
erences to  the  christology  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  so 
that  we  may  place  the  work  at  about  the  close  of  the 
first  decade  of  the  5th  century*.  The  work  was  formerly 
attributed  to  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  an  error  arising  prob- 
ably by  a  confounding  of  this  treatise  with  that  entitled 
Tlipi  Karamvrfc.  vvSp&irov.  This  mistake  occurred 
the  more  readily  from  the  great  similarity  of  the  views 
of  the  two  writers.  Yet  in  Nemesius  the  philosophical 
argument  appears  only  occasionally  in  close  connection 
with  the  Christian  dogma,  which,  however,  he  always 
considers  as  decisive.  He  defended  the  theory  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will  against  the  doctrine  of  fatalism,  and 
also  held  fast  to  some  of  the  ancient  philosophical  views 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul,  pre-existence,  and,  in 
a  certain  sense,  metempsychosis,  while  the  Church  re- 
jected the  doctrine  of  Origen.  (Comp.  here,  however, 
bishop  Fell,  Annotation**,  p.  20  [ed.  Oxon.  1671].)  After 
Christian  theology  had  experienced  the  influence  of 
philosophy  (and  especially  of  the  eclectic  Platonism  of 
the  2d  century),  and  thus  received  a  scientific  charac- 
ter, philosophy  became  absorbed  in  it  without  ceasing 
to  exist,  and  thus  we  find  Origen,  Athanasius,  and  Au- 
gustine renowned  both  as  philosophers  and  as  theolo- 
gians. But  as  dogmatics  only  attained  the  form  of  a 
traditional  svstera  in  the  4th  centurv,  under  the  influx 
of  Greek  theology,  there  arose,  besides  theology,  a  sort 
of  neutral  ground,  given  up  to  special  philosophical 
questions.  Plato  and  Aristotle  came  again  into  honor. 
Nemesius,  at  least  as  regards  method,  sought  to  imitate 
the  latter,  but  had  not  his  power.  His  investigations 
ore  chiefly  of  a  psychological  nature.  For  him,  as  for 
Plato,  the'  soul  is  an  immaterial  substance,  involved  in 
incessant  and  self-produced  motion.  The  soul  existed 
before  it  entered  the  body*  It  is  eternal,  like  all  su- 
prasenaible  things.  It  is  not  true  that  new  souls  are 
constantly  coming  into  existence,  whether  by  generation 
or  by  direct  creation.  The  opinion  is  also  false  that  the 
world  is  destined  to  be  destroyed  when  the  number  of 
souls  shall  have  been  completed;  God  will  not  destroy 


what  has  been  well  put  together.  Nemesius  rejects, 
nevertheless,  the  doctrine  of  a  world-soul,  and  of  the 
migration  of  the  human  soul  through  the  bodies  of  an- 
imals. In  considering  the  separate  faculties  of  the  soul, 
and  also  in  his  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  Ne- 
mesius largely  follows  Aristotle.  Every  species  of  an- 
imal, he  says,  possesses  definite  instincts,  by  which  alone 
its  actions  are  determined ;  but  the  actions  of  man  are 
infinitely  varied.  Placed  midway  between  the  sensible 
and  the  suprasensible  worlds,  man's  business  is  to  decide 
by  means  of  his  reason  in  which  direction  he  will  turn 
— this  is  his  freedom.  The  work  was  extensively  used 
by  J.  Philoponus,  John  of  Damascus,  Elias  Cretensis, 
etc.  The  first  Greek  edition  was  published  by  Nicasius 
Ellebodius  (Antw.  1565,  8ro),  with  a  Latin  translation; 
the  next  by  bishop  Fell  (Oxon.  1671,  8vo),  and  the  last 
and  best  by  C.  F.  Matthaus  (Halle,  1802,  8vo).  It  is 
also  published  in  Mignc's  Patrologie  Greeque.  It  was 
translated  into  English  by  George  Wither  (Lond.  1636, 
12mo),  into  German  by  Osterhammer  (Salzburg,  1819, 
8vo),  into  French  by  J.  B.  Thibault  (Paris,  1844,  8vo), 
and  into  Italian  by  Domin.  Pizziroenti  (8vo).  See  Kit- 
ter, Gesch.  d.  christl.  Phil,  ii,  461  sq. ;  Fabricius,  Bib/. 
Grceca,  vii,  549  sq. ;  Bayle,  Diet.  Histor.  et  Crit.  s.  v. ; 
Brucker,  Hist.  Crit.  Phitosoph.;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of 
Philos.  i,  847,  849;  Alzog,  Patrologie,  §  57;  Haller, 
Bibi.  Anat.;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog. 
and  Mythol.  vol.  ii,  s.  v. ;  Haag,  Hist,  des  Dogmes  Chre- 
tiens, i,  245;  ii,  70. 

Nemez,  Fkedeuic,  a  noted  Waldensian  prelate, 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century  in  Bohe- 
mia. He  was  consecrated  priest  in  the  convent  of  the 
Bohemian  capital,  Sept.  4,  1438,  by  bishop  Nicholas 
Philibert,  a  legate  of  the  Council  of  Basle.  In  1434 
Nemez,  together  with  another  priest,  also  a  Walden- 
sian, and  consecrated  at  the  same  time  with  himself, 
was  sent  to  Basle,  where  the  council  was  at  open  vari- 
ance with  the  pope;  and  in  full  convention  of  the  clergy 
they  were  consecrated  bishops  by  prelates  of  the  Church 
of  Home.  It  was  done  at  the  instance  of  the  Calixtines 
[see  Hussites];  whom  the  council  was  anxious  to  pro- 
pitiate and  please.  Thus  the  Waldensians  in  Bohemia 
secured  the  episcopal  succession.  Nemez  died  near  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.   See  Butler,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  849. 

Nomine  Contradicente,  or  Nem.  Con.,  is  a  term 
used  in  ecclesiastical  councils  to  indicate  that  there  is 
no  opposition  to  a  given  measure  proposed. 

Nemine  Dissentiente,  or  Nem,  Diss.,  "  No  one 
dissenting."  This  term  also  is  very  often  found  in  jour- 
nals of  conventions,  and  other  documents  containing 
business  proceedings. 

NemtTel  [according  to  analogy  Nem'uit]  (Hcb. 
Nemuel't  b5M23,  spread  of  God,  or  perhaps  for  Jemuel; 
Sept.  Na/iovqX ;  Vulg.  Narnuel),  the  name  of  two  He- 
brews. 

1.  The  first  named  of  the  five  sons  of  Simeon  (I 
Chron.  iv,  24),  and  progenitor  of  the  Nemuclites  (Numb. 
xxvi,  12).  He  is  elsewhere  (Gen.  xlvi,  10)  called 
Jemukl  (q.  v.). 

2.  First-named  son  of  Eliab,  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
and  brother  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  (Numb,  xxvi,  9). 
B.C.  cir.  1619. 

Nemu'elites  (Heb.  Nemueli',  "'bx^r,  Gentile 
appellative  from  bstlOS,  Nemvel ;  Sept.  HapovnXi ; 
Vulg.  NatnueUta),  a  family  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  de- 
scended from  his  first-born  (Numb,  xxvi,  12).  See 
Nkmuel. 

Nennins,  of  Bangor,  in  Wales,  a  noted  British  mo- 
nastic, flourished  in  the  first  part  of  the  9th  century 
(comp.  Historia  Britonum).  Vossius  (De  Historicis  La- 
tinis)  says  that  he  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  7th 
century,  but  he  assigns  no  authority  for  this  assertion. 
In  the  history  Nennius  states  himself  to  have  been  a 
Briton,  and  not  a  Saxon,  and  a  disciple  of  the  holy 
bishop  Elbodus,  or  Elvodug.    He  wrote  a  history  of 
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Britain,  Historia  Britonum,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  styled, 
Eulogium  Britannia,  which,  he  says  at  the  beginning, 
he  compiled  from  all  he  could  find — "  from  the  Roman 
annals  and  the  chronicles  of  the  fathers,  as  well  as  from 
the  writings  of  the  Scots  and  the  Angli,  and  from  the 
traditions  of  our  ancestors."  The  history  begins  with 
a  fabulous  genealogy  of  Brutus,  grandson  of  iEneas, 
who  reigned  in  Britain.  The  author  afterwards  relates 
the  arrival  of  the  Picts  in  North  Britain,  and  of  the 
Scots  in  Ireland ;  and,  after  a  brief  and  confused  narra- 
tive of  the  Roman  conquest  and  empire  in  Britain,  he 
comes  to  the  Saxon  invasion  and  gradual  subjugation 
of  the  country.  The  manuscript  of  Nenuius  was  muti- 
lated and  interpolated  by  a  transcriber,  who  signs  him- 
self "  Samuel,"  and  "  a  disciple  of  Beularius  Presbyter," 
and  who  acknowledges  that  he  left  out  what  he  thought 
useless  in  Nennius'*  work,  and  added  what  he  gathered 
from  other  writers  concerning  the  towns  and  wonders 
of  Britain :  see  end  of  ch.  lxiv  of  Nennii  Bancboriensis 
Eulogium  Britannia,  edited  by  C.  Bertram,  and  pub- 
lished together  with  Gildas  and  Richard,  the  Monk  of 
Westminster  (Copenhagen,  1757, 8  vo).  Such  is  the  com- 
mon account  of  Nenuius;  but  it  is,  to  say  the  least., 
doubtful  whether  such  a  person  ever  existed,  and  wheth- 
er the  history  ascribed  to  him  was  not  the— fabrication 
of  a  much  later  age.  Though  the  work  existed  earlier, 
the  name  of  Nennius  is  not  mentioned  in  connection 
with  it  earlier  than  the  13th  century.  It  is  in  any 
case  of  little  value,  but  even  that  little  is  of  course 
greatly  reduced  if  it  be  the  production  of  an  age  much 
later  than  it  professes  to  be.  The  question  will  be  found 
fully  discussed  in  Mr.  Wright's  Biographia  Britannica 
Literaria  (Anglo-Saxon  period),  p.  137-142;  the  Intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Stevenson's  valuable  variorum  edition  of 
the  Historia  Britonum;  Schoell,  Diss,  de  Kecks.  Brito- 
num Scotorumque  Historia  Fontibus,  p.  29-37.  A  trans- 
lation of  Nennius,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gunn,  was  published  in 
London  (1819, 8vo),  and  reprinted  in  the  Six  Old  English 
Chronicles,  published  as  a  volume  in  Bonn's  "Antiqua- 
rian Library"  (1818).     (J.  N.  P.) 

Neo- Allans.  See  Ariaxs;  Soclnians;  Unita- 
rians. 

Neo  -  Caesarga,  Council  of  (Concilium  Neoce- 
sarense),  was  held  at  Neo-Cfesarca,  in  Pont  us,  about  the 
year  314,  shortly  after  the  Council  of  Ancyra.  It  was 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  same  bishops  who 
assisted  at  the  latter,  and  Vitalis  of  Antioch  is  believed 
to  have  presided.  Fifteen  canons  of  discipline  were 
published.  The  most  important  acts  are :  1,  enjoining 
the  degradation  of  priests  who  marry  after  ordination — 
a  very  important  measure,  and  of  interest  to  the  inquir- 
ing student  into  the  history  of  celibacy  (see  Lea,  Hist. 
of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy,  p.  48,  49);  2,  depriving  of  com- 
munion, through  life,  women  who,  having  married  two 
brothers,  refusa  to  dissolve  the  marriage;  6,  permitting 
to  baptize  women  with  child  whenever  they  will;  7, 
forbidding  priests  to  be  present  at  the  second  marriage 
of  any  person;  8,  forbidding  to  confer  holy  orders  upon 
a  layman  whose  wife  has  committed  adultery:  orders 
that  if  she  has  committed  adultery  after  his  ordination 
he  shall  put  her  away,  and  declares  that  if  he  shall  con- 
tinue to  live  with  her  he  cannot  retain  the  ministry 
committed  to  him;  11,  forbidding  to  admit  any  one, 
however  well  qualified,  to  the  priesthood  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  because  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  that  age 
began  his  ministry ;  13,  directing  that,  where  both  are 
present,  the  city  priests  shall  celebrate  the  holy  eucha- 
list  in  preference  to  those  from  the  country;  14,  declar- 
ing that  the  Chorepisoopi  are  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Seventy,  and  permitting  them  to  offer;  15,  ordering 
that  there  shall  be  seven  deacons  in  every  city,  as  is  ap- 
proved by  the  book  of  Acts.  See  Labbe*,  Cone,  i,  1480 ; 
Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  p.  420,  421 ;  Neander,  Ch. 
Hist,  ii,  147, 156,  318. 

Neoc&ri  (wwopot,  temple- sweepers)  is  the  title 
which  the  officers  bore  who  were  attached  to  the  pagan 


temples  in  ancient  Greece.  Their  office  was  originally 
to  sweep  the  temple,  and  perform  other  menial  services 
connected  with  it.  In  course  of  time  these  duties  were 
intrusted  to  slaves,  and  the  Neocori  came  to  occupy  a 
higher  position,  superintending  the  temples,  guarding 
the  treasures,  and  regulating  the  sacred  rites.  In  some 
towns  there  was  a  regular  college  of  Neocori,  and  the 
office,  having  considerable  honor  attached  to  it,  was 
sought  by  persons  even  of  high  rank.  In  the  time  of 
the  emperors  nations  and  cities  eagerly  sought  the  tide 
of  Neocori,  and  counted  it  a  special  privilege  to  have 
the  charge  of  a  temple.  Thus  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles we  learn  that  the  city  of  Ephesus  was  Neocora  to 
the  great  goddess  Diana.  See  Gardner,  Faiths  of  the 
World,  p.  525;  Broughton,  Biblioth.  Historica  Sacra, 
s.  v.    See  Diana. 

Neology  (from  vioc,  new,  and  \6yoe,  doctrine),  a 
term  synonymous  with  Kaivo8o£ia,  ttatvorouia,  is  ex- 
pressive of  a  tendency  to  novelty,  not  from  a  feeling  of 
its  superiority,  but  simply  on  account  of  its  newness. 
The  word  is  not  classically  used,  yet  vioXoyia  would 
not  be  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  language,  and  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  nomina  mutare  (as  Cicero,  De  Fin. 
iii,  5,  says  of  Zeno:  "Non  tarn  rerum  inventor  fuit, 
quam  novorum  verborum").  Neology,  then,  is  an  un- 
necessary innovation  in  language,  thought,  or  usage, 
and  dangerous  in  so  far  as  it  disturbs  continuity  and  is 
the  result  of  fancy.  In  theology  the  term  is  used  espe- 
cially to  designate  the  rationalistic  theories  opposed  to 
revealed  religion  which  have  obtained  such  success 
among  certain  German  and  English  theologians.  These 
resort  to  the  novel  expedient  of  reducing  the  standard  of 
the  doctrine  and  facts  of  Scripture  to  the  level  of  unas- 
sisted human  reason.    See  RATioxAuaac     (J.  H.  W.) 

Neo-Manichaeans  was  the  name  of  a  Christian 
sect  which,  like  the  Priscillianists  and  Paulicians,  de- 
nied the  resurrection  of  the  flesh ;  and,  like  the  Quak- 
ers and  Swedenborgians  of  our  own  day,  thought  that 
after  death  the  soul  became  the  inhabitant  of  a  spirit- 
ual body.  In  other  respects  the  Neo-Manichcans  held 
the  views  of  the  Manichssans  (q.  v.). 

Neomenia  or  Noumenla  (Gr.  new  moon),  a  fes- 
tival of  the  ancient  Greeks  at  the  beginning  of  every 
lunar  month,  which  was  (as  the  name  imports)  observed 
upon  the  day  of  new  moon  in  honor  of  all  the  gods,  bat 
especially  of  Apollo,  who  was  called  Nco/iqvtoc,  because 
the  sun  is  the  first  author  of  all  light,  and  whatever  dis- 
tinction of  times  and  seasons  may  be  taken  from  other 
planets,  yet  they  are  all  owing  to  him  as  the  original 
and  fountain  of  those  borrowed  rays  by  which  they 
shine.  This  festival  was  observed  with  games  and  pub- 
lic entertainments  made  by  the  richer  class,  to  whose 
tables  the  poor  flocked  in  great  numbers.  The  Athe- 
nians at  these  times  offered  solemn  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices for  the  prosperity  of  their  country  during  the  en- 
suing month  in  Erectbeus's  temple,  in  the  Acropolis, 
which  was  kept  by  a  dragon,  to  which  they  gave  a  cake 
made  of  honey.  The  Jews  had  their  Neomenia,  or  feast 
of  the  new  moon,  on  which  peculiar  sacrifices  were  ap- 
pointed. They  made  on  this  day  a  sort  of  family  en- 
tertainment and  rejoicing.  Thus  David  tells  Jonathan, 
*  Behold,  to-morrow  is  the  new  moon,  and  I  shoidd  not 
fail  to  sit  with  the  king  at  meat,"  etc;  and  Saul,  vre 
find,  took  it  amiss  that  he  did  not  attend.  The  most 
celebrated  Neomenia  of  all  others  was  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  year,  or  first  day  of  the  month  Tisri 
No  servile  labor  was  performed  on  that  day;  and  they 
offered  particular  burnt  sacrifices,  and  sounded  the  trum- 
pets of  the  Temple.  The  modern  Jews  keep  the  Neo- 
menia only  as  a  feast  of  devotion,  which  any  one  may 
observe  or  not,  as  he  pleases,  In  the  prayers  of  the  syn- 
agogue they  read  from  Fsa.  cxtti  to  cxviiL  They  bring 
forth  the  roll  of  the  law,  and  read  therein  to  four  per- 
sons. They  call  to  remembrance  the  sacrifice  that  used 
to  be  offered  on  this  day  in  the  Temple.  See  Nsw 
Moon, 
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Neonomians  (from  the  Greek  vtoc,  new,  and  vo- 
pu>c,  Urn)  is  the  appellation  of  those  Christians  who  re- 
gard Christianity  as  a  new  law,  mitigated  in  its  requi- 
sitions for  the  sake  of  Christ.  Neonomianism  has  many 
modifications,  and  has  been  held  by  Arminians  as  well 
as  Calvinists— persons  very  greatly  differing  from  each 
other  in  the  consequences  to  which  they  carry  it,  and 
in  the  principles  from  which  they  deduce  it.  One  opin- 
ion is  that  the  new  covenant  of  grace  which,  through 
the  medium  of  Christ's  death,  the  Father  made  with 
men  consists,  according  to  this  system,  not  in  our  be- 
ing justified  by  faith,  as  it  apprehends  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  but  in  this,  that  God,  abrogating  the 
exaction  of  perfect  legal  obedience,  reputes  or  accepts 
of  faith  itself,  and  the  imperfect  obedience  of  faith  in- 
stead of  the  perfect  obedience  of  the  law,  and  gracious- 
ly accounts  them  worthy  of  the  reward  of  eternal  life. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century  a  controversy 
was  agitated  among  the  English  Dissenters,  in  which 
the  one  side  (who  were  partial  to  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Crisp)  were  charged  with  antinomianism,  and  the  other 
(who  favored  those  of  Mr.  Baxter)  were  accused  of  neo- 
nomianism. Dr.  Daniel  Williams  was  a  principal  writer 
on  what  was  called  the  neonomian  side.  He  teaches  as 
follows : 

"  1.  God  has  eternally  elected  a  certain  definite  namber 
of  men  whom  be  will  infallibly  save  by  Christ  in  the  way 
prescribed  by  the  Gospel.  2.  These  very  elect  are  not  per- 
ronally  justified  until  they  receive  Christ  and  yield  them- 
selves up  to  him,  but  they  remain  condemned  while  un- 
converted to  Christ.  8.  By  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel 
there  is  a  serious  offer  of  pardon  and  glory,  upon  the 
terms  of  the  Gospel,  to  all  that  hear  It:  and  God  thereby 
requires  them  to  comply  with  the  said  terms.  4.  Minis- 
ters ought  to  use  these  and  other  Gospel  benefits  as  mo- 
tives, assuring  men  that  if  they  believe  they  shall  be  jus- 
tified ;  if  they  turn  to  God,  they  shall  live ;  if  they  repent, 
their  slus  shall  be  blotted  out;  and  while  they  neglect 
these  duties  they  cannot  have  a  personal  interest  in  these 
respective  benefit!*.  6.  It  is  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  freely  exerted,  aud  not  by  the  power  of  free  will, 
that  the  Gospel  becomes  effectual  for  the  conversion  of 
any  soul  to  the  obedience  of  faith.  C.  When  a  man  be- 
lieves, yet  is  not  that  very  faith,  and  much  less  any  other 
work,  the  matter  of  that  righteousness  for  which  a  slnucr 
is  justified,  i.  e.  entitled  to  pardon,  acceptance,  and  eternal 
glory,  as  righteous  before  God;  and  it  is  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  Christ  alone  for  which  the  Gospel  gives 
the  believer  a  right  to  these  and  all  saving  blessings,  who 
in  this  respect  is  Justified  by  Christ's  righteousness  alone. 
By  both  this  and  the  fifth  head  it  appears  that  all  bond- 
ing is  excluded,  and  we  nre  saved  by  free  grace.  7.  Faith 
alone  receives  the  Lord  Jesus  aud  his  rignteonsness,  and 
the  subject  of  this  faith  Is  a  convinced, penitent  soul; 
hence  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone,  and  the  impenitent 
are  not  forgiven.  8.  God  has  freely  promised  that  all 
whom  he  predestinated  to  salvation  snail  not  only  sav- 
ingly believe,  bnt  that  he  by  his  power  shall  preserve 
them  from  a  total  or  a  final  apostasy.  9.  Yet  the  believer, 
while  he  lives  in  this  world,  is  to  pass  the  time  of  his  so- 
journing here  with  fear,  l>ecHU*e  his  warfare  is  not  ac- 
complished, and  it  is  true  that  if  he  draw  back  God  will 
have  no  pleasure  in  him.  These,  with  the  like  cautions. 
God  blesseth  as  menus  to  the  saints*  perseverance,  and 
these  by  ministers  shonld  be  so  urged.  10.  The  law  of 
innocence,  or  moral  law,  is  still  so  iu  force  that  every 
precept  thereof  constltntes  duty,  even  to  the  believer; 
every  breach  thereof  is  a  sin  deserving  of  death:  this  law 
binds  death  by  its  enrse  on  every  unbeliever,  and  the 
righteousness  for  or  by  which  we  are  justified  before  God 
Is  a  righteousness  (at  least)  adequate  to  that  law,  which 
is  Chrfft's  alone  righteousness;  and  this  so  imputed  to 
the  believer  that  God  deals  Judiciously  with  him  accord- 
ing thereto.  11.  Yet  such  is  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  that 
it  promiseth  in  aud  by  Christ  a  freedom  from  the  curse, 
forgiveness*  of  sin,  and  eternal  life  to  every  sincere  be- 
liever; M'hich  promise  God  will  certainly  perform,  not- 
withstanding the  threatening  of  the  law.'* 

Dr.  Williams  maintains  the  conditionally  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace;  but  admits  with  Dr.  Owen,  who  also 
uses  the  term  condition,  that  "Christ  undertook  that 
those  who  were  to  be  taken  into  this  covenant  should 
receive  grace  enabling  them  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  it,  fulfil  its  conditions,  and  yield  the  obedience  which 
God  required  therein.'*  On  this  subject  Dr.  Williams 
further  says :  "  The  question  is  not  whether  the  first 
(viz.,  regenerating)  grace,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
perform  the  condition,  be  absolutely  given.  This  I  af- 
firm, though  that  be  dispensed  ordinarily  in  a  due  use 


of  means,  and  in  a  way  discountenancing  idleness,  and 
fit  encouragement  given  to  the  use  of  means."  The 
following  objection,  among  others,  was  made  by  several 
ministers  in  1692  against  Dr.  Williams's  Gospel  Truth 
Stated,  etc :  "  To  supply  the  room  of  the  moral  law, 
vacated  by  him,  he  turns  the  Gospel  into  a  new  law,  in 
the  keeping  of  which  we  shall  be  justified  for  the  sake 
of  Christ's  righteousness,  making  qualifications  and  acts 
of  ours  a  disposing  subordinate  righteousness  whereby 
we  become  capable  of  being  justified  by  Christ's  right* 
eousness.''    To  this,  among  other  things,  he  answers : 

"  The  difference  Is  not  (1)  whether  the  Gospel  be  a  new 
law  in  the  Socinian,  popish,  or  Armlnlan  sense.  This  I 
deny.  Nor  (S)  is  faith  or  any  other  grace  or  act  of  ours 
any  atonement  for  sin,  satisfaction  to  justice,  meriting 
qualification,  or  any  part  of  that  righteousness  for  which 
we  are  Justified  at  God  onr  Creators  bar.  This  I  deny  in 
places  innumerable.  Nor  (8)  whether  the  Gospel  be  a  law 
more  new  than  is  implied  in  the  first  promise  to  fallen 
Adam,  proposed  to  Cain,  and  obeyed  by  Abel  to  the  differ- 
encing of  him  from  his  nnbelieving  brother.  This  I  deny. 
(4)  Nor  whether  the  Gospel  be  n  law  that  allows  sin 
when  it  accepts  such  graces  as  true,  though  short  of  per- 
fection, to  be  the  conditions  of  our  personal  interest  in 
the  benefits  purchased  by  Christ.  This  I  deny.  (5)  Nor 
whether  the  Gospel  be  a  law  the  promises  whereof  enti- 
tle the  performers  of  Its  conditions  to  the  benefits,  as  of 
debt.  This  I  deny.  The  difference  is— l.  Is  the  Gospel  a 
law  in  this  sense,  namely,  God  in  Christ  thereby  cora- 
mandeth  sinners  to  repent  of  sin  and  receive  Christ  by  a 
true  operative  faith,  promising  that  thereupon  they  shall 
be  milted  to  him,  justified  by  his  righteousness,  pardoned, 
and  adopted ;  and  that,  persevering  in  faith  and  true  ho- 
liness, they  shall  be  finally  saved  :  also  threatening  that 
if  any  shall  die  impenitent,  unbelieving,  ungodly,  reject- 
ers of  his  grace,  they  shall  perish  without  relief,  and  eu- 
dure  sorer  punishments  than  if  these  offers  had  not  been 
made  to  them  t  2.  Hath  the  Gospel  a  sanction,  that  is, 
doth  Christ  therein  enforce  his  commands  of  faith,  re- 
pentance, and  perseverance  by  the  foresaid  promises  and 
threatening*,  as  motives  to  our  obedience?  Both  these  I 
affirm,  and  they  deny:  saying,  the  Gospel  In  the  largest 
sense  is  an  absolute  promise  without  precepts  and  condi- 
tions, and  a  Gospel  threat  is  a  bull.  S.  Do  the  Gospel 
promises  of  benefits  to  certain  graces,  and  its  threats  that 
those  benefits  shall  be  withheld  and  the  contrary  evils 
inflicted  for  the  neglect  of  such  trraces,  render  these  graces 
the  condition  of  our  personal  title  to  those  benefits  r  Thia 
they  deny,  and  I  affirm,"  etc 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  question  in  this  con- 
troversy whether  God  in  his  Word  commands  sinners  • 
to  repent  and  believe  in  Christ,  nor  whether  he  prom- 
ises life  to  believers  and  threatens  death  to  unbelievers ; 
but  whether  it  be  the  Gospel  under  the  form  of  a  new 
law  that  thus  commands  or  threatens,  or  the  moral  law 
on  its  behalf,  and  whether  its  promises  to  believing  ren- 
der such  believing  a  condition  of  the  things  promised. 
In  another  controversy,  however,  which  arose  after- 
wards among  the  same  people,  in  the  Assembly  of  1720, 
it  became  a  question  whether  God  did  by  his  Word, 
call  it  law  or  Gospel,  command  unregenerate  sinners 
to  repent  and  believe  in  Christ,  or  do  anything  else 
which  is  spiritually  good.  Of  those  who  took  the  af- 
firmative side  of  this  question  one  party  maintained  it 
on  the  ground  of  the  Gospel  being  a  new  law,  consist- 
ing of  commands,  promises,  and  threatenings,  the  terms 
or  conditions  of  which  were  repentance,  faith,  and  sin- 
cere obedience.  But  those  who  first  engaged  in  the 
controversy,  though  they  allowed  the  encouragement 
to  repent  and  believe  to  arise  merely  from  the  grace  of 
the  Gospel,  yet  considered  the  formal  obligation  to  do 
so  as  arising  merely  from  the  moral  law,  which,  requir- 
ing supreme  love  to  God,  requires  acquiescence  in  any 
revelation  which  he  shall  at  any  time  make  known. 
The  Hopkinsians  of  America  are  believed  in  their  teach- 
ings to  espouse  the  same  views.  Not  only  do  they  fear- 
lessly set  forth  the  extent,  spirituality,  and  unflinching  # 
demands  of  the  law:  thev  think  it  necessary  also  to 
urge  upon  sinners  the  legal  dispensation,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  of  the  Gospel.  See  Watson,  Diet,  of  Theoloryf 
s.  v. ;  Hagenbach,  Mist,  of  Doctrines,  ii,  431 ;  Chauncey 
Neonomianism  Unmasked;  Buchanan,  Doctrine  of  Jus- 
tification; Hetherington,  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scot* 
land,  p.  341  (on  the  an ti- Neonomian  side).  See  Mor> 
eratks. 
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Neophyte  (from  vioc,  new,  and  Qvrov,  a  plant), 
i.  e.  newly  planted,  was  a  word  used  in  the  Eleusinian 
and  other  mysteries  to  designate  a  person  recently  ini- 
tiated. In  the  early  Church  it  was  the  name  given  to 
converts  to  Christianity  who  had  just  received  baptism. 
After  that  solemn  ceremony  they  wore  white  garments 
for  eight  days,  from  Easter  eve  until  the  Sunday  after 
Easter,  which  was  hence  called  Dominica  in  dibit,  i.  e. 
the  Sunday  in  white.  (These  garments  were  usually 
made  of  white  linen,  but  sometimes  of  more  costly  ma- 
terials.) They  were  also  subject  to  a  strict  discipline  or 
probation  for  a  much  longer  period.  At  first  they  were 
considered  unfit  for  the  priestly  office,  on  the  grounds 
of  1  Tim.  iii,  6,  where  the  word  is  rendered  M  novice," 
and  explained  by  Gregory  the  Great  to  have  been  used 
in  allusion  to  "  their  being  newly  planted  in  the  faith" 
(Epp.  6,  v ;  Ep.  51).  Neophytes  differed  from  catechu- 
mens (q.  v.),  inasmuch  as  the  persons  were  supposed  to 
have  not  only  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but 
also  to  have  received  baptism.  Paul,  in  the  passage  re- 
ferred to,  directs  Timothy  not  to  promote  a  neophyte  to 
the  episcopate ;  and  this  prohibition  was  generally  main- 
tained. The  duration  of  this  exclusion  was  left  for  a 
time  to  the  discretion  of  bishops,  but  several  of  the  an- 
cient synods  legislated  regarding  it.  The  third  council 
of  Aries  (524)  and  the  third  of  Orange  (538)  fix  a  year 
as  the  least  limit  of  probation.  Ecclesiastical  history 
offers,  however,  a  few  instances  in  which  this  rule  was 
departed  from,  as  in  the  appointment  of  Ambrosius  as 
bishop;  but  these  exceptions  were  not  frequent.  In 
the  modern  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  same  discipline 
is  observed,  and  extends  to  persons  converted  not  alone 
from  heathenism,  but  from  any  sect  of  Christians  sepa- 
rated from  the  communion  of  Rome.  The  time,  how- 
ever, is  left  to  be  determined  by  circumstances.  The 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  still  give  the  name  of  ne- 
ophytes to  the  Jews,  Mussulmans,  or  pagans  who  are 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  the  Church  grants  them 
numerous  privileges  in  order  to  induce  others  to  follow 
their  example  (see  Ferrari,  Biblioth.  canonic  a,  s.  v.  Neo- 
phytus,  No.  8).  Gregory  XIII  established  at  Rome  a 
special  college  for  young  neophytes,  where  they  are 
instructed  to  become  afterwards  missionaries  in  their 
native  countries ;  it  is  called  the  College  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, and  is  one  of  the  most  richly  endowed  and  priv- 
ileged seminaries  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  name 
neophyte  is  also  applied  in  Roman  usage  to  newly- 
ordained  priests,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  to 
the  novices  of  a  religious  order.  See  Bergier,  Diet,  de 
Theologie,  a.  v. ;  Martignv,  Diet,  dee  Antiquites,  p.  433- 
435 ;  Siegel,  Ckristiiche  Alterthumer,  iii,  17  sq.;  Riddle, 
Christian  Antiquities,  p.  313, 522 ;  Walcott,  Sacred  A  r- 
chaology,  s.  v.     (J.  H.  W.) 

Neophilia.  A  short  but  curious  tract,  published 
by  Cotelerius  in  his  Ecclesia  Graces  Monumenta,  ii,  457- 
462,  bears  this  title:  "Ntofvrov  irpnrf$vrkpov  pova\ov 
Kal  iyKXutrrov  vtpl  tHjv  Kara  %utpav  Kvirpov  OKaiutv, 
Neopkyti  Presbyteri  Monachi  et  Indusi,  de  Calamitati- 
bus  Cypri.  It  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  usurpation 
of  the  island  by  Isaac  Comnenus,  its  conquest,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  Isaac  by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  king 
of  England,  and  the  sale  of  the  island  to  the  Latins  (as 
the  writer  represents  the  transaction)  by  Richard.  The 
writer  was  contemporary  with  these  transactions,  and 
therefore  lived  about  the  close  of  the  12th  century.  He 
was  a  resident  and  probably  a  native  of  Cyprus.  There 
are  several  MSS.  in  the  different  European  libraries 
bearing  the  name  of  Neophytus.  Of  these  a  MS.  for- 
merly in  the  Colbertine  library  at  Paris  contained 
thirty  Orationes,  evidently  by  this  Neophytus;  a  Catena 
in  Canticum,  and  some  others  on  theological  subjects, 
are  of  more  dubious  authorship,  but  they  may  be  by 
the  same  author;  a  Demonstrate  de  Plautis,  and  one  or 
two  chemical  treatises,  are  by  another  Neophytus,  sur- 
named  Prodromenus;  and  Definitiones  et  Divisiones 
Summaries  totitls  Aristotelis  Philosophin,  and  Epitome 
in  Porphyrii  quinque  voces  din  A  ristotelis  Organon,  are 


apparently  by  a  third  writer  of  the  same  name.  See  Co- 
telerius, L  c,  and  notes  in  coL  678, 679 ;  Du  Cange,  Glos- 
sarium  Med.  et  Inf.  GrmcUatis ;  Index  A  uctorum,  p.  29 ; 
Y&bricius,  BibUotheca  Graca,  v,  738;  viii,  661, 662;  xi, 
339,  etc ;  Cave,  Hist.  Litt,  ad  ann.  1190,  ii,  251  (ed.  Ox- 
ford, 1740,  1742);  Smith,  Diet.  Greek  and  Rom.  Biog. 
and  AfythoL  s.  v. 

Neo-Flatoniam,  an  eclectic  philosophy  nearly 
coeval  in  origin  with  Christianity,  but  developed  in 
an  anti-Christian  and  pantheistic  direction.  The  term, 
taken  in  the  wider  sense,  may  be  defined  as  that  form 
or  method  of  philosophizing  which,  recognising  or 
claiming  Plato  as  leader,  incorporated  with  his  views 
other,  especially  Oriental,  conceptions,  and  sought  by 
means  of  such  composite  or  eclectic  philosophical  re- 
sults to  harmonize  or,  at  the  least,  to  reconcile  the 
teachings  of  the  various  ancient  schools  of  philosophy; 
in  the  narrow,  and  perhaps  the  more  common  accepta- 
tion, it  is  applied  to  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  philo- 
sophical school  founded  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  by 
Ammonius  Saccas,  in  the  first  half  of  the  3d  century 
after  Christ,  and  continued  by  his  pupils  and  successors 
not  only  in  the  city  of  its  origin,  but  also  in  other 
places.  Plotinus,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  eminent 
of  its  disciples  and  masters,  taught  at  Rome,  and  the 
term  Romano- Alexandrian  is  sometimes  applied  to  it 

Many  of  the  early  Christian  writers  advocated  the 
employment  of  the  philosophical  methods  to  elucidate 
and  establish  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  were,  con- 
sequently, to  a  greater  or  less  extent  imbued  with  the 
spirit  and  favored  the  professed  objects  of  the  NeoPU- 
tonists,  Le.  the  conciliation  of  philosophv  and  religion; 
but  the  pagan  school,  especially  during  its  later  history, 
was  characterized  by  an  intense  hostility  to  Christian- 
ity, as  well  as  by  theosophical  views  and  theurgic  prac- 
tices. The  influence  of  this  form  of  philosophy  did  not 
disappear  entirely  with  the  suppression  of  its  schools  by 
Theodosius  in  the  6th  century,  but  traces  of  it  may  be 
seen  even  in  the  scholasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages  (not- 
ably in  the  writings  of  Erigena,  who  flourished  in  the 
9th  century) ;  and  after  the  revival  of  literature,  in  what 
are  styled  the  modern  times,  the  impress  of  this  type  of 
Platonism  appears  with  more  or  less  distinctness  in  the 
philosophical  systems  of  Pletho,  Ficinos,  Paracelsus, 
and  others  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  as  well  as, 
subsequently,  in  those  of  Gale  and  Cudworth,  and  in 
the  speculations  of  Schelling  and  his  school  in  regard 
to  the  identity  of  subject  and  object.  In  fact,  the  spirit 
of  Neo-Platonism  has  impregnated  subsequent  religious 
as  well  as  philosophical  thought  in  such  a  way  and  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  its 
history  and  doctrines  an  object  worthy  of  the  serious 
attention  of  those  minds  who  are  anxious  to  distinguish 
the  tru(h  which  saves  from  the  error  which  misleads 
and  destroys. 

I.  History. — The  rise  and  development  of  this  philos- 
ophy may,  for  our  present  purpose,  be  sufficiently  ex- 
hibited by,  first,  an  outline  of  the  causes  tending  to  pro- 
duce it,  followed,  secondly,  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  lives 
and  opinions  of  only  the  most  prominent  characters  who 
cither,  as  precursors,  prepared  the  way  for  its  introduc- 
tion and  establishment,  or,  as  founders  and  disciples  of 
the  school,  expounded  and  defended  its  doctrines.  To 
this  we  shall  add  a  summary  of  its  general  principles 
(mainly  abridged  from  Schwegler)  and  some  observa- 
tions on  its  relations  to  Christianity ;  and,  lastly,  such  a 
list  of  works  on  the  subject  as  will  enable  any  one  so 
desiring  to  inform  himself  more  fully. 

1.  Subjective  Causes.— Aside  from  the  very  great  in- 
fluence manifestly  exerted  by  Oriental  ideas  in  shaping 
the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
period  in  which  Neo-Platonism  had  its  birth,  there 
were  internal  causes  at  work,  growing  out  of  the  un- 
satisfactory results  of  the  preceding  pagan  philosophies, 
and  the  want  felt,  especially  by  earnest  and  thoughtful 
spirits,  of  something  different — something  which  gave 
better  promise  of  satisfying  the  longings  of  the  human 
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race  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  its  origin  and  des- 
tiny. Instead  of  giving  clearer  ligbt  and  purer  life  to 
men  groping  after  the  knowledge  of  God  and  them- 
selves, the  development  of  the  old  philosophies  had 
ended  in  scepticism  and  moral  debasement.  This  re- 
sult was  disappointing  and  disheartening.  Scepticism 
promised  contentment  of  spirit,  but,  instead,  produced 
only  the  opposite,  viz.  the  necessity  for  an  unceasing 
opposition  to  all  positive  assertions;  and  in  place  of  the 
rest  sought  for,  it  gave  only  an  unappeasable  disquiet, 
which,  in  turn,  begat  a  yearning  for  a  condition  abso- 
lutely satisfying  and  removed  from  all  sceptical  objec- 
tions. This  longing  for  something  absolutely  certain 
found  historical  expression  in  Neo-Platonism. 

Zeller  (as  given  in  Ueberweg,  p.  222)  says :  "The  feel- 
ing of  alienation  from  God  and  the  yearning  after  a 
higher  revelation  are  universal  characteristics  of  the 
last  centuries  of  the  ancient  world.  This  yearning  was, 
in  the  first  place,  but  an  expression  of  the  consciousness 
of  the  decline  of  the  classical  nations  and  of  their  cult- 
ure, the  presentiment  of  the  approach  of  a  newaera;  and 
it  called  into  life  not  only  Christianity,  but  also,  before 
it,  pagan  and  Jewish  Alexandrianism,  and  other  related 
developments." 

2.  Objective  Causes. — The  conquests  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  exteuding  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indue, 
brought  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  peoples  and  civili- 
zations into  nearer  relations  with  each  other,  and  there- 
by opeued  up  new  fields  for  philosophical  research  to 
the  active  and  inquiring  Hellenic  race  on  one  side, 
while,  on  the  other  side,  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster  and 
the  gymnosophists  of  India  were,  in  like  manner,  made 
acquainted  with  the  opinions  and  speculations  of  the 
Greek  philosophers.  The  Hebrew,  whose  home  lay  be- 
tween these  extremes,  contributed  also  his  share  to  the 
common  stock,  and  enlarged  thereby  the  common  fund 
of  relatively  new  ideas.  The  succession  of  the  Romans  to 
the  empire  of  the  civilized  world  still  further  increased 
this  fund,  and  enlarged  the  sphere  of  philosophical  ac- 
tivities. The  results  of  this  mutual  action  and  re- 
action of  the  East  and  the  West  upon  each  other  were 
made  more  permanent  by  Alexander's  policy  of  plant- 
ing colonies  and  founding  cities  among  the  nations 
brought  under  his  sway.  The  city  in  Lower  Egypt 
founded  by  and  named  after  him,  and,  with  masterly 
foresight,  located  on  the  pathway  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  nations  for  that  and  succeeding  ages,  be- 
came naturally  also  the  great  central  point  of  philo- 
sophical intercourse  and  reciprocal  culture.  At  this 
focus  of  the  intellectual  activity  as  well  as  emporium 
of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  times  the  natives  of 
various  lands  met  together,  and  discussed  and  compared 
philosophies  and  faiths.  Here  was  the  soil  where  once 
flourished  the  ancient  wisdom  and  learning  of  Egypt, 
the  origin  of  whose  civilization  was  referred  by  a  proud 
priesthood  far  back  into  the  shadows  of  unhistorical 
seras.  Here  were  found  advocates  of  the  Greek  poly- 
theism, with  its  poetic  conceptions  of  divinities  peopling 
mountain  and  dale,  forest  and  stream,  land  and  sea,  and 
with  a  cultus  adjusted  to  the  mercurial  temperament  of 
that  race.  Here  also  were  Roman  representatives  of 
the  statelier  and  graver  character  of  a  nation  notable 
for  its  deep  religious  sentiment.  Here,  too,  the  Jewish 
scribe,  proud  of  the  antiquity  of  his  people  and  of  their 
divinely-given  law,  upheld  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
God  taught  in  his  sacred  books,  and  pointed  to  their 
purer  teachings  and  sublimer  truths.  The  Persian  dis- 
coursed of  his  master  Zoroaster,  of  the  two  principles, 
the  good  and  the  evil  one,  struggling  for  the  mastery 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  magical  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  priests  and  philosophers  of  his  land.  The  Brah- 
min, wandering  from  the  far  Ganges,  brought  with  him 
his  ascetic  mysticism  and  pride  of  caste,  the  doctrine 
of  a  quiescent  supreme  divinity,  in  whose  repose  puri- 
fied souls  found  happiness,  and  of  a  trinity  of  active 
forces  or  emanations  therefrom— the  Creator,  the  pre- 
server, the  destroyer.    Here  too,  in  the  appointed  time, 


appeared  the  heralds  of  a  new  and  diviner  philosophy, 
whose  roots,  planted  in  the  soil  of  man's  primeval  home, 
and  kept  alive  by  Jehovah's  care  through  all  the  muta- 
tions of  history,  were  destined  in  the  fulpess  of  the 
times  to  grow  up  into  that  Apocalyptic  tree  of  life  whoso 
"leaves  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.''  In  this, 
the  cosmopolitan  city  of  the  world  of  that  epoch,  the 
philosophical  conceptions  of  monism,  of  dualism,  of 
monotheism,  of  polytheism,  of  magism,  of  mysticism, 
and  of  asceticism,  found  a  common  point  of  contact  and 
a  common  field  of  combat.  Out  of  their  conflicts  was 
evolved  that  type  of  eclectic  philosophy  which,  under 
the  name  of  Neo-Platonism,  supplanted  in  the  pagan 
world  the  classical  philosophies,  and,  in  its  later  pe- 
riods, assuming  an  intensely  hostile  attitude  to  Chris- 
tianity, became  the  representative  and  type  of  all  hea- 
then philosophy  and  religions,  contesting  with  the  new 
faith  the  dominion  over  the  mind  and  conscience  of 
man.  With  this  end  in  view,  it  became  a  syncretism 
in  object  as  well  as  form,  and  sought  to  array  under  its 
banners  all  the  influences  and  forces  of  paganism  to  en- 
able it  to  resist  and  turn  back  the  aggressive  movements 
of  its  despised  but  dreaded  rival  But  these  supreme 
efforts  of  an  effete  philosophy  and  faith  could  not  long 
withstand  the  onward  sweep  of  the  purer  and  soul-satis- 
fying philosophy  of  the  Gospel,  and  soon  triumphant 
Christianity  was  relieved  from  this  burden  of  conflict 
with  the  opposing  powers  of  this  world  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  this  last  of  the  pagan  schools.  The  triumph 
of  Christianity  was  the  triumph  of  the  idea  of  mono- 
theism, of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  over  both 
dualism  and  polytheism  and  their  allied  conceptions 
and  influences.  Monotheism,  as  a  world-religious  idea, 
belonged  to  the  Jews,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  revela- 
tion; its  triumph  with  Christianity  was  therefore  the 
triumph  "of  the  religions  idea  of  the  Jewish  people, 
stripped  of  its  national  limitations,  and  softened  and 
spiritualized"  (Ueberweg). 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  even  here  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  revealed  conception  of  God 
was  lodged  with  a  people  whose  home  was  near  the 
centre  of  the  olden  world — the  pivot,  so  to  speak,  about 
which  the  movements  of  ancient  social  and  religious 
life  revolved. 

8.  Biographical  History. — (1.)  The  earliest  in  point 
of  time,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important,  of  those 
philosophers  whom  we  shall  mention  as  among  the  pre- 
cursors of  Neo-Platonism  was  Philo  (commonly  sur- 
named  Judsus,  to  distinguish  him  from  Greek  writers 
of  the  same  name),  born  about  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  before  Christ,  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  He  be- 
longed to  an  illustrious  and,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, to  a  priestly  family  of  the  Jewish  race.  Josephus 
(Ant.  xviii,  8)  speaks  of  him  as  "a  man  eminent  on  all 
accounts,  brother  to  Alexander  the  Alabarch,  and  one 
not  unskilful  in  philosophy."  He  was  of  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees,  and,  by  reason  of  his  learning  and  good  re- 
pute, was  placed  by  his  co-religionists,  when  he  was  al- 
ready advanced  in  life,  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  sent 
A.D.  89-40  to  Rome,  to  repel  before  Caligula  the  accu- 
sations of  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria  against  the  loyalty 
of  the  Jews  of  that  city,  and  to  plead  in  behalf  of  his 
race  for  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  against  the  desecration  of  their  holy  places  by  set- 
ting up  statues  of  the  emperor  therein.  His  embassy 
was  fruitless  so  far  as  its  immediate  object  was  con- 
cerned, for  the  prejudiced  and  enraged  Caligula  refused 
to  see  them ;  but  that  emperor's  death  in  the  following 
year  put  a  stop  to  the  persecution  he  had  ordered.  • 

Philo's  works  are  mainly  commentaries,  with  sepa- 
rate titles,  on  the  chief  subjects  of  the  Pentateuch.  He 
employed  the  allegorizing  method  of  interpreting  the 
Scriptures  which  was  in  use  by  the  cultivated  Jews  of 
his  native  city,  and  sought  thereby  to  harmonize  the 
philosophy  of  religion  with  that  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
others.  His  theology,  consequently,  was  a  "  blending 
of  Platoniam  and  J  udaism."  He  taught  that  God  should 
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be  worshipped  as  a  personal  being,  yet  conceived  of  as 
the  most  general  of  existences :  rd  ytviKwrarov  lariv 
6  $i6q  (Legis  AUeg.  vol  ii).  He  is  to  ov,  the  existing; 
is  above  all  human  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  even 
"  above  the  idea  of  the  Good"  (Kpurruv  re  »)  aptn)  kox 
Kpttrrtuv  ri  ivKTTqfirj,  Kai  Rptirruv  ff  dura  rdyaSbv  cat 
aitrb  to  Ka\6v,  Be  Mundi  Opijicio,  i,  2) ;  the  absolute  is 
reached  not  by  demonstration  (Aoywv  diro&(£ei),  but  by 
clear  insight  (ivapyiia).  Divinity  and  matter  are  the 
two  first  principles,  existing  from  eternity :  the  Divinity 
is  "being,  real,  infinite,  immutable,  incomprehensible 
to  human  understanding"  (uv) ;  matter  is  "non-existing 
(jiif  ov),  having  received  from  the  Divinity  a  form  and 
life."  In  creation,  Deity,  unwilling  to  come  into  contact 
with  impure  matter,  employed  as  his  instruments  "  in- 
corporeal potencies  or  ideas,"  the  highest  of  which,  the 
creative  one  (iroinrur^),  is  in  Scripture  named  God 
(£*6c) ;  the  second,  the  ruling  one  (/jamXuoj),  is  called 
Lord  (cvp(of) :  these  potencies  are  conceived  of  as  inde- 
pendent personal  beings  who  have  appeared  to  men. 
"  The  highest  of  all  the  divine  forces  is  the  Logos,"  in 
which  the  world  of  ideas  finds  its  place.  The  Logos  is 
the  image  of  God,  and  the  type  after  which  the  world 
is  formed,  and  the  manifestation  of  the  Deity,  making 
and  ruling  the  world,  and  serving  as  the  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man.  The  conception  of  an  incarnate 
Logos  was,  however,  impossible  to  Philo,  who  regarded 
matter  as  impure.  This  conception  forms  one  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  which  separate  Christianity  from 
the  Alexandrian  theosophy.  Philo  refers  the  doctrine 
of  ideas  to  Moses  (Mutvaewc  lori  to  ioyfia  tovto^  ovk 
t/toV),  and  has  given  to  it  a  character,  arising  from  his 
own  religious  conceptions,  which  has  so  transformed  the 
Platonic  theory  as  to  interfere  "  with  the  correct  histor- 
ical comprehension  of  Platonism  even  down  to  our  own 
times"  (Ueberweg).  Sharpe  (Hist,  of  Egypt  y  ii,  111) 
thinks  that  the  writings  of  Philo  "explain  how  Plato- 
nism became  united  to  Judaism,  and  again  show  us  the 
point  of  agreement  between  the  New  Platonists  and  the 
Platonic  Christians." 

(2.)  Of  the  Greeks  who  may  be  classed  among  the 
forerunners  in  the  movement  tending  to  harmonize  the 
doctrines  of  Plato  with  the  speculations  of  Oriental  phi- 
losophy we  can  notice  only  (i)  Thrasyllus  of  Mendes 
(died  A.D.  36),  who  arranged  all  the  works  of  Plato  ad- 
mitted by  him  to  be  genuine  into  nine  tetralogies,  and 
combined  with  Platonism  certain  mystical  Neo-Pytha- 
gorean  speculations  founded  on  numbers  and  the  Cbal- 
cuean  astrology ;  and  (ii)  Plutarch  of  Chseronea  (born 
about  A.D.  40,  and  died  about  A.D.  120),  the  author 
of  the  well-known  biographies.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Ammonius  of  Alexandria  (not  Saccas),  and  taught  at 
Athens  during  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  Vespasian.  Plu- 
tarch's doctrines  deviate  less  from  pure  Platonism  than 
those  taught  by  the  Neo-Platonists  proper  of  the  school 
of  Alexandria,  yet  he  is  regarded  by  some  as  standing 
"  next  to  Philo  both  in  age  and  character  as  a  represen- 
tative of  Oriental  tendencies  in  Greek  philosophy."  So 
far  as  the  Grecian  systems  are  concerned,  while  holding 
mainly  to  Plato  and  controverting  the  views  of  the  Sto- 
ics and  Epicureans,  he  evinced  little  regard  for  the  dia- 
lectics of  Platonism,  and  was  a  strong  believer  in  the 
Stoic  doctrine  of  a  Providence.  In  regard  to  Oriental 
doctrines,  while  profoundly  reverent  of  the  ancient  cul- 
tus  of  his  country,  and  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
foreign  superstitions  and  Jewish  and  Syrian  rites,  he, 
from  the  Greek  point  of  view,  sought  to  reconcile  the 
philosophy  of  religion  with  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  worship  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  He  distinguished  (as 
did  Philo)  between  an  absolute  God  whose  essence  is 
unknown  to  us  and  a  creating  power  or  energy  which 
formed  the  world.  Ins  corresponds  to  the  latter,  and 
connects  the  creation  with  Osiris,  the  supreme  and  in- 
visible one.  The  world  is  the  offspring  of  two  distinct 
principles,  one  inherently  good,  and  the  other  inherent- 
ly evil  (the  dualism  of  Zoroaster),  whose  battle-ground 
is  the  soul  of  man.    Besides  one  supreme  God,  Plutarch 


recognised  the  divinities  of  the  popular  faiths  as  well  is 
the  existence  of  daemons,  some  good,  some  evil,  as  nec- 
essary mediators  between  the  divine  and  human. 

(8.)  L.  Apnleius  (born  about  A.D.  130),  a  teacher  of 
the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophies  at  Meaaura, 
in  Numidia,  was  a  Latin  representative  of  the  then  pre- 
vailing tendency  to  the  assimilation  of  Oriental  and 
Occidental  philosophy.  Holding  that  it  was  deroga- 
tory to  the  proper  conception  of  God  to  have  him  bur- 
dened with  the  superintendence  of  things,  he  assigns  to 
him,  as  the  ministers  who  direct  u  mundane  events," 
hosts  of  daemons,  whose  abode  is  in  the  air,  and  who  are 
the  objects  of  the  religions  ceremonies  both  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  barbarians,  and  also  of  the  practice  of 
magic.  He  speaks  of  a  trinity  of  divine  faculties,  im- 
mutable, eternal,  viz.  God  himself,  the  divine  Reason, 
and  the  World-Soul. 

(4.)  Numenius  of  Apamea,  in  Syria,  who  flourished 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
showed  in  his  writings  (of  which  fragments  only  hare 
come  down  to  us)  even  a  stronger  tendency  towards 
Oriental  ideas,  and  referred  the  origin  of  Greek  philos- 
ophy to  Jewish,  Egyptian,  Magian,  and  Brahminical 
sources.  Suidas  (a,  v.)  quotes  him  as  styling  Plato  the 
Attic  Moses  (ri  yap  tort  UXdrwv  ij  M  werije  Amriswi';). 
So  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  the  Neo-Platonists  of 
the  following  periods  that  some  authors  regard  him  is 
the  real  founder  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  an  honor 
denied  him  by  the  Alexandrians  themselves  because  of 
his  Syrian  origin  and  non-residence  in  their  midst.  He 
further  developed  the  conception  of  a  trinity  in  the 
divine  Being,  who  was  incorporeal,  by  distinguishing 
therein,  1st,  a  perfectly  intelligent,  immutable,  eternal, 
supreme  God;  2d,  a  world-maker,  or  demiurgos;  and, 
3d,  the  world.  These  he  terms  father,  son,  and  grand- 
son (rrawTroc,  tryovoc,  dwoyovoc),  and  ascribes  the  doe- 
trine  to  both  Plato  and  his  master,  Socrates.  Nume- 
nius also  held  that  the  soul  is  immortal  and  immaterial, 
and  that  its  descent  into  the  body  from  its  former  in- 
corporeal state  implies  previous  moral  delinquency—a 
conception  indicating  an  acquaintance  with  Jewish  and 
Christian  doctrines  on  the  fall  of  man.  Cronius,  de- 
scribed by  Porphyry  as  a  friend  of  Numenius,  and  who 
shared  his  opinions,  was,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.  'Qpi- 
yepne),  the  author  of  writings  studied  by  the  Christian 
Origen. 

(5.)  Some  of  the  writings  popularly  attributed  to  the 
mythical  Hermes  Trismegistus  treat  of  religions  and 
philosophical  subjects  in  the  style  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  Neo-Platonism,  and  are  classed  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Egyptian  Platonists.  The  reputed  au- 
thor was  the  Egyptian  Thot  or  Theut,  identified  with 
the  Greek  Hermes,  who,  as  the  fabled  author  of  all  the 
discoveries  and  productions  of  the  human  mind,  the 
source  of  all  knowledge  and  thought,  the  embodied  Lo- 
gos, was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Tpi c,  MiyurroQ,  thrice 
greatest  (may  there  not  be  in  this  name  a  reference  to 
the  Neo- Platonic  trinity?).  Some  of  these  writings 
"  belonged  to  the  school  of  Philo,  and  were  known  to 
Plutarch ;  others  are  of  a  much  later  date,  and  not  un- 
affected by  the  influence  of  Christianity."  The  Pot- 
mander,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  these 
works  still  extant,  seems  to  have  been  composed  in  im- 
itation of  the  Pastor  of  Hernias,  It  gives  views  of  nat- 
ure, the  world,  God,  and  the  human  soul  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  Neo-Platonism,  but  with  such  occasional  ad- 
mixture of  Oriental,  Jewish,  and  Christian  ideas  as  to 
show  the  syncretism  peculiar  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
time. 

(6.)  Ammonius,  called  Saccas  from  his  vocation  of 
corn-porter  (lived  from  about  A.D.  175  to  250),  is  usu- 
ally regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Alexandrio-Roman 
school  of  Neo-Platonism.  He  was  born  of  Christian 
parents,  and  by  them  trained  in  the  principles  of  their 
faith,  but  probably  apostatized  when  his  mind  became 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  heathen  philosophy.  Though 
of  humble  origin,  and  destitute  of  the  advantages  of 
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early  culture,  his  enthusiastic  love  of  knowledge  and 
his  great  natural  abilities  enabled  him  to  overcome  the 
disadvantages  surrounding  him,  and  to  found  a  school 
of  philosophy,  and  to  attract  to  it  pupils  whose  subse- 
quent fame  as  philosophers  made  the  name  of  their 
master  illustrious.  Of  these  the  most  prominent  were 
Plotinus,  the  two  Origena,  the  philologist  Longinus,  and 
Herennius.  Ammonius  left  no  written  record  of  his 
opinions,  and  we  are  indebted  to  his  disciples,  especially 
Plotinus,  for  what  knowledge  we  possess  of  his  doc- 
trines. His  aim  in  general  was  to  show  the  agreement, 
if  not  substantial  identity,  of  the  systems  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle. 

(7.)  Plotinus  was  the  first  to  develop  and  systematize 
in  written  form  the  Neo-Platonic  doctrines.  He  was 
born  at  Lycopolis,  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  A.D.  206,  and 
was  so  delicate  and  sickly  as  to  prevent  his  early  train- 
ing ;  consequently  he  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  be- 
fore he  had  so  far  completed  his  preparatory  education 
as  to  be  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  philosophy.  After 
he  had  tried  several  teachers  without  satisfaction,  a 
companion  took  him  to  hear  Ammonius  lecture,  and  so 
pleased  was  Plotinus  that  he  exclaimed,  "This  is  the 
man  of  whom  I  was  in  search  P  He  attended  upon  the 
teaching  of  Ammonius  for  eleven  years,  when,  desirous 
of  visiting  the  Brahmins  and  the  Magi  to  learn  their 
philosophy,  he  joined  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  the 
emperor  Gordian  against  the  Persians.  After  the  death 
of  that  emperor  Plotinus  with  difficulty  escaped  to  An- 
tioch,  and  thence  repaired  to  Rome,  where  at  the  age 
of  forty  years  he  established  himself  as  a  teacher  of 
philosophy,  and  remained  in  Italy  until  his  death,  A.D. 
270.  According  to  the  statement  of  Porphyry  ( Vita 
Plotmi,  ch.  ii),  he  hail  agreed  with  his  fellow -disciples, 
Herennius  and  Origen,  not  to  divulge  the  doctrines  of 
their  master,  Ammonius ;  but  Herfcnniua  having  broken 
this  promise,  and  being  followed  by  Origen,  Plotinus 
felt  himself  no  longer  bound  to  silence  in  this  respect, 
and  made  public  these  doctrines,  at  first  in  oral  lectures, 
which  afterwards,  by  the  solicitations  of  friends,  he  was 
induced  to  publish  in  written  form  for  the  use  of  a  few 
select  hearers.  At  various  times  he  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  written  compositions,  until,  at  his  death,  the 
whole,  as  edited  and  published  by  his  pupil,  Porphyry, 
amounted  to  fiftv-four  books.  In  this  number,  fiftv- 
four,  Porphyry  was  delighted  to  have  the  multiple  of  the 
perfect  mystic  numbers,  six  and  nine ;  and  the  whole 
were  arranged  in  six  enneads  or  groups  of  nine  treatises 
each.  The  following  summary  of  their  contents  is  from 
Donaldson  (in  his  continuation  of  MUller),  viz.:  "The 
first  comprised  the  moral  positions;  the  second,  the 
physical  discussions;  the  third,  the  theory  of  the  world ; 
the  fourth  treated  of  the  soul;  the  fifth,  of  the  intellect 
and  ideas;  the  sixth,  of  entity,  unity,  and  the  good. 
Again,  the  first  three  etmeads,  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and 
the  last,  formed  three  separate  bodies  (ffdjfiara).n  Plo- 
tinus enjoyed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  esteem, 
or  rather  reverence,  of  his  followers,  upon  whom  his 
ascetic  virtues,  his  mysticism  and  enthusiasm,  made 
the  impression  of  a  divine  inspiration  and  participation 
in  divinity.  These  feelings  were  doubtless  intensified 
by  the  display  of  energy  and  tireless  activity  of  a  spirit 
encased  in  so  frail  a  body  as  his.  For  this  body  he 
felt  a  true  ascetic's  contempt,  as  was  shown  by  his  an- 
swer to  Amelius's  importunate  request  that  he  would  sit 
for  his  likeness.  Said  he, "  Is  it  not  sufficient  to  carry 
about  the  image  which  nature  has  placed  around  us, 
and  must  one  leave  behind  a  more  lasting  image  of  this 
image,  as  though  it  were  something  worth  looking  at?" 
(Donaldson).  His  asceticism  and  contempt  for  the  body 
show  the  influence  of  Oriental  ideas  on  his  mind. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  the  philosophy  of  Ploti- 
nus is  the  identity  of  the  subject  and  the  object,  of  the 
cogniser  and  thing  cognised.  The  office  of  philosophy 
should  be  to  gain  "a  knowledge  of  the  One  ...  the  es- 
sence and  first  principle  of  all  things,"  not  by  a  process 
of  thought  or  reasoning,  but  by  an  immediate  intuition. 


This  One  is  variously  styled  bv  him  the  Being,  the  One, 
the  Good  (rd  vv,  ri>  iv,  to  ayaSov).  The  three  ele- 
ments of  being  are  Unity,  or  the  One,  described  as  orig- 
inal, pure  light,  pervading  space ;  Intelligence,  the  i/ot»f, 
emanating  from  the  One,  and  contemplating  it  in  order 
to  comprehend  it;  the  World-Soul,  an  emanation  from 
the  Nous.  These  constitute  the  Trinity  of  Plotinus. 
The  One  is  exalted  above  the  Nous,  as  that  stands 
above  the  soul,  which  is  immaterial  and  immortal. 
Plotinus  teaches  that  the  One  "  is  elevated  above  the 
sphere  of  the  Ideas,"  which  are  emanations  from  the 
One,  constituting  in  their  unity  the  Nous,  in  which 
thev  arc  immanent  and  "  substantiallv  existent  and  es- 

• 

sential  parts."  The  Soul,  being  the  image  (ridwAo*) 
and  product  of  the  Nous,  "  turns  in  a  double  direction 
towards  the  Nous,  its  producer,  and  towards  the  ma- 
terial, which  is  its  own  product."  The  souls  of  men, 
in  consequence  of  their  descent  into  bodies,  have  for- 
gotten their  divine  origin,  have  become  estranged  from 
the  Good,  or  One.  Hence  the  true  duty  of  man  is  to 
seek  to  return  to  God  by  means  of  virtue,  philosophy, 
and  especially  by  the  ecstasy,  or  immediate  intuition  of 
the  Deity  and  union  with  him.  Porphyry  states  that 
Plotinus  attained  to  this  unification  with  God  four  times 
in  the  six  years  he  spent  with  him.  This  Plotinian 
view  reminds  us  of  the  Hindu  philosophy.  The  most 
eminent  of  the  disciples  of  Plotinus  were  Amelias  and 
Porphyry. 

(8.)  Amelius  (whose  true  name  was  Gentilianus)  flour- 
ished in  the  latter  half  of  the  8d  century  after  Christ, 
and,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.),  was  a  native  of  Apa- 
mea,  in  Syria,  but  according  to  Porphyry  (whose  opin- 
ion is  the  more  probable  one),  of  Ameria  or  Amelia,  in 
Umbria.  Led  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  Numenius, 
whom  he  greatly  admired,  to  embrace  the  principles  of 
the  Alexandrian  Neo-Platonic  school,  he  became  a  regu- 
lar attendant  on  the  lectures  of  Plotinus  at  Rome,  and 
was  the  means  of  converting  Porphyry  to  the  doctrines 
of  Plotinus,  and  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  him,  of 
inducing  Plotinus  to  publish  his  writings.  His  princi- 
pal work  aimed  to  show  the  differences  between  Nu- 
menius  and  Plotinus,  and  that  the  latter  could  not  just- 
ly be  charged  with  plagiarism  of  the  former's  doctrines. 
If  he  did  not  himself  eventually  become  a  Christian,  he 
appears  to  have  highly  approved  of  St.  John's  definition 
of  the  Logos,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Platonist  refer- 
red to  by  St.  Augustine  as  having  declared  that  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Gospel  by  St.  John  ought  to  be  written 
in  letters  of  gold,  and  put  in  the  most  conspicuous  place 
in  every  church.  After  the  death  of  his  master,  Ploti- 
nus, he  retired  to  A  pa  men,  in  Syria,  and  died  there. 
According  to  Uebcrweg,  "he  distinguished  in  the  Nous 
three  hypostases,  which  he  styled  three  demiurges,  or 
three  kings:  riv  ovra,  rlv  ixovra,  top  opwvra.  Of 
these,  the  second  participated  in  the  real  being  of  the 
first,  and  the  third  in  the  being  of  the  second,  enjoying 
at  the  same  time  the  vision  of  the  first  (ProcL  in  Plat. 
Tim.  93  d.).  Amelius  maintained  the  theory  (opposed 
by  Plotinus)  of  the  unity  of  all  souls  in  the  World-Soul 
(jamblichus,  Ap.  Stob.  Ed.  p.  886,  888,  898)." 

(9.)  Porphyry,  the  greatest  disciple  of  Plotinus,  and 
the  famous  opponent  of  Christianity,  was  born,  according 
to  some  accounts,  at  Batanaaa  (the  Bashan  of  Scripture), 
in  Syria,  according  to  others,  at  Tyre,  A.D.  283,  and 
died  about  A.D.  804,  probably  at  Rome.  His  proper 
name  was  Malchus  (same  as  the  Shemitic  word  Melek, 
a  king),  which  his  friend  Amelius  changed  to  the  cor- 
responding Greek  form,  Basileus,  for  which  latter  term 
his  master,  Longinus,  substituted  the  adjective  Porphy- 
rias (JIoptpvptoQ),  "clad  in  purple/'  He  was  first  a 
pupil  of  Origen  at  Cacsarea,  then  of  Longinus  at  Athens, 
and  finally,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  joined  the  school  of 
Plotinus  at  Rome.  He  wrote  a  book  in  opposition  to 
the  doctrines  of  his  teacher,  to  which  Amelius  replied, 
and,  having  convinced  Porphyry  of  his  errors,  secured 
a  formal  recantation  of  them.  Porphyry  henceforth 
was  on  ardent  supporter  of  Plotinus's  views,  and  gained 
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so  fully  his  confidence  and  esteem  that  he  was  selected 
by  him  to  execute  the  delicate  and  responsible  task  of 
arranging  and  publishing  his  writings.  He  also  wrote 
a  biography  of  Plotinus,  which  is  the  source  of  most  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  that  philosopher.  His 
claims  to  consideration  as  a  philosopher  rest  less  on  any 
originality  of  thought  and  research  than  on  his  ability 
and  earnestness  as  an  expounder  and  defender  of  Plo- 
tiniaii  doctrines,  on  a  perspicacity  of  style  rare  in  that  age, 
and  also  on  the  extent  of  his  learning.  His  doctrine  was 
in  its  character  more  practical  and  religious  than  that 
of  Plotinus.  The  end  of  philosophizing,  according  to 
him,  is  the  salvation  of  the  souL  His  Syrian  origin 
and  Oriental  training,  as  well  as  his  temperament,  made 
him  more  inclined  than  Plotinus  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Neo- Pythagoreans  and  to  the  advocacy  of  tbaumaturgy, 
whether  he  sincerelv  believed  in  it  or  not.  His  views 
on  these  matters,  however,  appear  to  have  been  modi- 
fied in  his  later  years.  While  probably  he  had  little 
faith  in  the  old  Greek  polytheism,  he  bitterly  opposed 
Christianity,  and  wrote  a  work  in  fifteen  books  against 
its  doctrines,  and  especially  against  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  This  work,  which  excited  vigorous  opposition, 
and  called  forth  numerous  replies  from  Christian  writers, 
was  destroyed  publicly  by  the  order  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  A.D.  435.  We  are  consequently  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  merits  to  the  no- 
tices and  arguments  of  its  opponents.  From  these  we 
learn  that  in  the  first  book  Porphyry  set  forth  what  he 
deemed  to  be  contradictions  in  the  Scriptures,  which  he 
claimed  were  therefore  not  infallible;  in  the  third  he 
treated  of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  repudiating 
Origen's  allegorical  fancies;  in  the  fourth  he  opposed 
the  narrative  of  Sanchoniathon  to  the  Mosaic  history; 
and  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  he  maintained  that  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  were  written  after  the  events  pre- 
dicted, thus  seeking  to  nullify  their  force  as  proofs  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  by  the  Christian  world  that  this  work, 
written  by  one  of  the  most  learned  and  earnest  opposers 
of  Christianity  in  the  age  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  has 
not  been  preserved.  It  would  doubtless  throw  much 
light  on  the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  times, 
and  give  us  a  clearer  insight  into  the  causes  then  at 
work  to  promote  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  pa- 
ganism. Socrates  {Hist.  Eccles.  iii,  23)  asserts  that 
Porphyry  was  an  apostate  from  the  Christian  faith,  and 
wrote  this  work  in  revenge  for  indignities  from  Chris- 
tians, but  his  statement  is  not  generally  accepted  as 
correct 

(10.)  Jamblichus  (died  about  A.D.  330),  a  native  of 
Chalcis,  in  Cade-Syria,  was  a  pupil  of  Porphyry,  and 
the  head  of  the  Syrian  school  of  Neo-Platonism,  in 
which  a  fantastical  theurgy  was  favored.  He  made 
use  of  philosophy  merely  to  confirm  polytheistic  wor- 
ship, and  strove  to  justify  superstition  on  speculative 
grounds.  His  system  was  clastic  enough  to  include  all 
the  classical  and  Oriental  divinities  except  the  Chris- 
tian, together  with  those  of  Plotinus,  and  many  others 
created  by  his  own  fancy.  Miracles  were  attributed  to 
him  by  some  of  his  disciples,  who  even  spoke  of  him  as 
"  the  divine,"  or  "  most  divine."  However,  he  was  in 
fact  far  inferior  to  his  master,  Porphyry,  and  cannot  be 
commended  either  for  originality  of  thought  or  grace 
of  style.  The  exaggerated  estimate  of  him  by  the  em- 
peror Julian,  viz.  that  he  was  inferior  to  Plato  only  in 
the  age  in  which  he  lived*  can  be  accounted  for  only  on 
the  ground  of  that  emperor's  partiality  for  those  who 
advocated  the  principles  of  paganism.  The  theodicy 
of  Jamblichus  rests,  as  did  that  of  Plotinus  and  Porphy- 
ry, upon  the  principle  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  hypos- 
tases in  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature  (Simon),  but  he 
assumed  an  absolutely  first  One,  above  the  One  of  Plo- 
tinus, and  wholly  without  attributes — an  ineffable  first 
essence  (»'/  iravTt)  appnroq  dpxft)*  Next  to  this  stands 
the  Plotinian  One.  From  this  latter  is  produced  the 
intelligible  world,  consisting  of  three  elements ;  and  from 


this  in  turn  emanates  the  intellectual  world,  consisting 
also  of  three  members,  the  Nous,  Power,  and  the  Demi- 
urge (subdivided  into  seven,  a  favorite  Pythagorean 
number).  This  triadic  arrangement  extends  also  to 
the  sphere  of  pyschology.  He  carried  to  "a  great 
length  the  mysticism  and  extravagances  of  his  age," 
and  determined  and  arranged,  according  to  a  fantastical 
numerical  scheme,  the  number  and  order  of  the  poly* 
theistic  gods,  angels,  daemons,  and  heroes  recognised  by 
him.  The  sensible  world  occupies  the  last  place.  He 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  a  union  with  God  (cpaormi 
fVtaKTic),  not  through  the  ecstasy,  as  did  the  earlier  Neo- 
Platonists,  but  by  means  of  theurgic  rites  and  cere- 
monies. Of  his  writings  only  a  few  are  extant.  The 
most  important  are  [1]  Tit  pi  IlvSayopov  aipiatwftOs 
the  Sect  of  Pythagoras ;  and  [2]  lit  pi  pu<rrnpiw,0n(he 
Mysteries,  where,  in  the  character  of  an  Egyptian  priest 
named  Abaromon,  he  replies  to  Porphyry's  letter  to 
Anebo,  and  "endeavors  to  refute  various  doubts  re- 
specting the  truth  and  purity  of  the  Egyptian  religion 
and  worship,  and  to  prove  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Chaldean  theology,  as  well  as  that  men, 
through  theurgic  rites,  may  commune  with  the  Deity" 
(Smith,  s.  v.).  Jamblichus  had  many  followers,  some 
of  whom,  however,  rejected  the  belief  in  magic  and 
theurgy.  One  of  his  immediate  disciples,  Theodoras 
of  Asine,  drew  up  a  still  more  complicated  triadic  sys- 
tem, and  thus  assisted  in  the  transition  to  the  doctrine* 
of  Procjus. 

(11.)  The  next  important  character  whom  we  hare 
space  an  this  sketch  to  mention  is  the  emperor  Julian, 
commonly  styled  "  the  Apostate,"  because,  having  re- 
nounced the  Christian  faith,  in  which  he  had  been 
trained,  he  became  one  of  its  most  virulent  and  danger- 
ous foes,  and  an  earnest  and  influential  friend  and  patron 
of  Neo-Platonism  and  the  old  heathen  cultua,  Julian 
(born  A.D.  331 ;  died  of  a  wound  received  in  battle  with 
the  Persians,  A.D.  868)  was  a  nephew  of  Constantino 
the  Great,  and  succeeded  Constantius.  A.D.  801.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  had  secretly  apostatized  from  Christianity 
some  yean  before  ascending  the  throne;  and  after  that 
event  he  publicly  avowed  himself  a  convert  to  pagan- 
ism, and  put  forth  his  best  efforts  to  re-establish  its  doc- 
trines and  worship  throughout  the  empire  over  which 
he  reigned.  Aware,  however,  of  the  strong  foothold 
which  Christianity  had  obtained,  and  of  the  failure  in 
the  past  of  direct  and  open  persecution  to  break  its 
power  over  the  minds  of  men  or  to  stop  its  progress,  he 
judged  it  prudent  at  first  to  adopt  other  methods,  and 
to  clothe  his  purpose  in  the  garb  of  humanity  and  free- 
dom of  conscience.  He  accordingly  proclaimed  entire 
toleration  for  all  parties,  while  he  gave  the  whole  in- 
fluence of  his  position  and  patronage  to  the  adherents 
of  his  own  faith,  conferring  his  favors  equally  on  the 
old  supporters  of  paganism  and  whatever  proselytes  he 
could  attract  to  it.  Without  adopting  fully  either  the 
unfavorable  accounts  of  his  conduct  and  motives  given 
by  Christian  writers,  or  the  fulsome  laudations  of  him 
by  heathen  authors,  it  may  justly  be  said  that u  his 
talents,  bis  principles,  and  his  deeds  were  alike  extraor- 
dinary." Boasting  of  a  philosophy  which  affected  to 
look  with  complacent  contempt  upon  Christians  as  ig- 
norant worshippers  of  "  a  dead  Jew,"  he  was  himself,  in 
fact,  so  superstitious  as  to  attach  supreme  importance 
to  the  mystic  rites  and  juggleries  of  polytheistic  wor- 
ship. Scorning  all  evidence  of  the  miracles  of  Christ, 
he  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  absurdest  theurgic  follies. 
How  little  of  sincerity  there  was  in  his  pretensions  to 
impartial  fairness  towards  all  the  subjects  and  faiths  of 
his  empire  was  shown  by  his  treatment  of  the  Chris- 
tians, not  stopping  in  the  end  even  short  of  open  perse- 
cution. How  little  reliance  for  success  over  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Galileans,  as  he  contemptuously  styled  the 
Christians,  he  really  placed  upon  the  inherent  superior- 
ity of  his  vaunted  philosophy  may  be  seen  from  the  ad- 
missions of  a  modem  writer,  deemed  to  be  a  not  un- 
friendly critic  of  his  character  and  aims.   Gibbon  says: 
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*A  prince,  who  had  studied  human  nature,  and  who 
possessed  the  treasures  of  the  Roman  empire,  could 
adapt  his  arguments,  his  promises,  and  his  rewards  to 
every  order  of  Christians,  and  the  merit  of  a  seasonable 
conversion  was  allowed  to  supply  the  defects  of  a  candi- 
date, or  even  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  a  criminal.  As 
the  army  is  the  most  forcible  engine  of  absolute  power, 
Julian  applied  himself  with  peculiar  diligence  to  cor- 
rupt the  religion  of  his  troops.  .  . .  The  holy  name  of 
Christ  was  erased  from  the  Labarum ;  and  the  symbols 
of  war,  of  majesty,  and  of  pagan  superstition  were  so 
dexterously  blended  that  the  faithful  subject  incurred 
the  guilt  of  idolatry  when  he  respectfully  saluted  the 
person  or  image  of  his  sovereign.  The  soldiers  passed 
successively  in  review ;  and  each  of  them,  before  he  re- 
ceived from  the  hand  of  Julian  a  liberal  donation,  pro- 
portioned to  his  rank  and  services,  was  required  to  cast 
a  few  grains  of  incense  into  the  flame  which  burned 
upon  the  altar. ...  By  the  frequent  repetition  of  these 
arts,  and  at  the  expense  of  sums  which  would  have 
purchased  the  service  of  half  the  nations  of  Scythia, 
Julian  gradually  acquired  for  his  troops  the  imaginary 
protection  of  the  gods,  and  for  himself  the  firm  and  ef- 
fectual support  of  the  Roman  legions"  (Hist,  of  Decline, 
etc.,  ii,  430, 431  [Harper's  ed.  N.  Y.  1852]). 

Julian's  work  against  the  Christiana  (Kara  Xptorta- 
viui)  shared  the  fate  of  the  similar  one  by  Porphyry, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  the  reply  of  Cyril  for  such  ex- 
tracts from  it  as  are  extant.  The  plans  and  purposes 
of  Julian  against  the  Christian  faith  were  overruled  by 
him  who  is  Master  alike  of  philosophers  and  kings,  and 
later  tradition  reports  of  him  that,  gathering  into  his 
hand  the  blood  flowing  from  his  wound,  he  cast  it  into 
the  air,  with  the  words,  Niwrncac  VaXiXaU,  "Thou 
hast  conquered,  O  Galiloean." 

Julian's  successor,  Jovian,  proclaimed  emperor  on 
the  field,  responded  to  the  acclamations  of  the  troops 
by  declaring  himself  a  Christian,  and  that  he  "could 
not  hope  for  divine  protection,  or  the  success  of  their 
arms,  were  he  to  take  the  command  of  men  trained  up 
in  the  principles  of  the  late  emperor  Julian."  The  sol- 
diers replied,  "You  shall  command  Christians.  The 
oldest  of  us  were  trained  by  Constantine,  the  next  by 
Conatantius,  and  the  reign  of  Julian  has  been  too  short 
to  bind  any  men  among  us  to  his  persuasions."  Jovian 
soon  issued  an  edict  which  "  placed  the  Christian  relig- 
ion on  a  legal  basis,"  and  put  an  end  to  the  persecution 
of  its  followers.  Thus  imperial  power,  princely  learn- 
ing, philosophy  falsely  so  called,  and  lavish  prodigality 
of  treasure  had  been  employed  in  vain  to  overthrow  the 
temples  of  God  erected  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

(12.)  "In  practical  life  Neo- Platonic  philosophy  was 
unable  to  vie  with  Christianity ;  its  mission  was  simply 
the  preservation  of  the  olden  learning,  science,  and  art." 
When,  therefore,  the  political  direction  given  to  it  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Julian  had  failed  to  renovate  "  the  an- 
cient coitus  and  the  ancient  faith,"  its  representatives 
applied  themselves  anew  lo>  scientific  pursuits,  especially 
to  the  study  and  exegesis  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The 
"  philosophy  became  again  a  mere  matter  of  the  school," 
whose  seat  was  transferred  to  Athens,  where  Plutarch, 
the  son  of  Nestorius  (born  about  A.D.  350,  and  died  433), 
taught.  This  Plutarch  was  styled  by  the  later  Neo- 
Platonists  "the  Great,"  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
historian  and  Platonist  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan. He  appears  to  have  been  a  Syncretist,  and  to  have 
maintained,  after  Jamblichus,  the  efficacy  of  theurgic 
rites  for  uniting  man  with  God.  According  to  Proclu*, 
he  "  distinguished  between  the  One,  the  Nous,  the  Soul, 
the  forms  immanent  in  material  things  and  matter." 
Syrianus,  his  pupil  and  a  teacher  of  Proclus,  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  whose 
philosophv  he  considered  as  a  stepping-stone  to  that  of 
Plato. 

(13.)  Proclus  (AD.  411-485),  surnamed  AuiSoxog, 
"  the  Successor,"  was  by  far  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
later  Neo-Platonists,  "  the  Scholastic  among  the  Greek 


philosophers."  He  was  born  at  Byzantium,  spent  his 
youth  at  Xanthus,  studied  at  Alexandria,  and  subse- 
quently at  Athens  under  Plutarch  and  his  daughter, 
Asclepigenia,  and  Syrianus.  During  his  travels  he  was 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  and  arcana  of  theurgy,  and 
was  wont  to  say  that  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  in  a 
dream  that  he  was  the  last  link  of  the  Hermaic  chain 
(pupa  'EpfiaiKt}),  L  e.  of  the  men  consecrated  by  Hermes 
to  preserve  by  perpetual  tradition  the  esoteric  doctrines 
of  the  mysteries.  His  biographer,  Marinas,  tells  of  his 
wonderful  precocity,  his  quick  comprehension,  and  ex- 
traordinary memory ;  of  bis  ascetic  virtues,  his  scrupu- 
lous observance  of  the  mystic  rites,  his  fastings,  vigils, 
his  profound  knowledge  of  the  Orphic  and  Chaldsean 
mysteries;  and  says  that  in  several  instances  the  gods 
appeared  to  him.  In  philosophy  his  aim  was  to  com- 
bine, according  to  the  principles  of  dialectics,  the  mass 
of  transmitted  philosophy,  enlarged  by  additions  of  his 
own,  into  a  rigidly  scientific  form.  His  theology  rests 
on  the  same  general  principles  as  that  of  Plot  in  us,  with 
the  same  hypostases  in  the  same  order,  but  differing  in 
the  particular  that  each  hypostasis  is  divided  into  a 
new  trinity.  There  is  but  one  real  principle  of  things, 
unity,  from  which  all  things  emanate  by  triads — all 
reality  being  subject  to  this  triadic  development.  That 
which  is  produced  is  at  once  like  and  unlike  its  cause; 
so  far  as  it  is  like  it  is  immanent  in  the  cause,  and  so 
far  as  it  is  unlike,  it  is  separated  from  it.  The  devel- 
opment is  a  descending  one,  from  the  higher  to  the  lower. 
All  things  tend  to  return  to  their  source,  unity.  Out  of 
this  first  essence  issue  a  plurality  of  unities,  all  "exalted 
above  being,  life,  reason,  and  our  power  of  kuowledge, 
that  operate  in  the  world,  and  are  the  agents  of  Provi- 
dence, the  gods."  After  the  unities  follow  "  the  triad  of 
the  intelligible,  intelligible-intellectual,  and  intellectual  es- 
sences," of  which  the  second  participates  in  the  first, 
and  the  third  in  the  second.  The  Intelligible  or  Being 
(oiWia)  includes  three  triads.  The  intelligibU-inteUect~ 
ual  sphere  contains  female  divinities,  and  is  subdivided 
into  inferior  triads.  The  intellectual  essences  "are  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  number  seven,"  by  a  sevenfold 
division  of  which  Proclus  makes  up  seven  hebdomads 
of  intellectual  essences.  Souls  emanate  from  the  intel- 
lectual, are  by  nature  eternal,  are  divine,  of  daemons  and 
of  men.  The  human  soul  possesses  freedom  of  will,  and 
is  therefore  responsible.  Matter  is  neither  good  nor 
evil,  but  is  the  source  of  natural  necessity. 

(14.)  Among  the  adherents  and  teachers  of  Neo-Pla- 
tonism  in  the  early  part  of  the  5th  century  was  the  cel- 
ebrated female  philosopher  Hypatia,  whose  life,  genius, 
learning,  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  untimely  fate 
have  been  made,  by  a  writer  of  distinction  recently  de- 
ceased, the  groundwork  of  an  interesting  and  vivid  pict- 
ure of  the  social  condition,  the  philosophical  conflicts, 
and  the  religious  animosities  of  that  age  (Hypatia,  or 
Old  Foes  with  a  New  Face,  by  Charles  Kingsley,  Lond. 
1872,  cr.  8vo).  She  was  the  daughter  of  Theon,  and 
by  him  was  taught  philosophy  and  mathematics.  Her 
learning  and  eloquence  were  such  as  to  entitle  her  to 
the  honor  of  presiding  over  the  Keo-Platonic  school  at 
Alexandria,  where  she  lectured  to  large  audiences.  Hav- 
ing incurred  the  enmity  of  some  ignorant  bigots  among 
the  Christian  populace  of  that  city,  she  was  one  day 
seized  in  the  street,  dragged  from  her  carriage  into  one 
of  the  churches,  and  most  cruelly  murdered  by  a  mob 
of  fanatics  headed  by  one  Peter,  a  reader  of  one  of  the 
churches.  Her  tragic  death  made  her  a  martyr  among 
the  pagans,  while  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  her  murder- 
ers merit  the  execration  of  Christians,  whose  principles 
were  thereby  grossly  violated. 

(15.)  Boethius,  the  author  of  the  Consolation,  a  work 
which  was  the  most  influential  medium  for  the  trans- 
mission of  Greek  philosophy  to  the  West  during  the 
early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  one  of  the  last  Neo- 
Platonists  of  antiquity.  Other  less  conspicuous  names 
follow  in  the  history  of  the  school,  whose  doctrines  con- 
tinued to  be  taught  publicly  until,  in  the  year  A.D.  529, 
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the  emperor  Justinian  by  an  edict  forbade  the  teaching 
of  philosophy  at  Athens,  and  confiscated  the  property 
of  the  Platonic  school.  In  consequence  of  this  edict, 
Damoscius,  Simplicius,  and  other  teachers  of  the  hea- 
then philosophy,  fled  to  the  protection  of  Chosroes,  king 
of  Persia ;  but,  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  gaining 
new  life  and  honors  for  their  philosophy,  they  were 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  terms  of  peace  between 
the  Persians  and  the  Romans  to  return  to  their  country 
again  in  A.D.  533.  Thus  ended  as  an  organized  system 
of  doctrines  this  type  of  Hellenic  philosophy,  which  a 
recent  author  regards  "as  a  progressive  evolution  out 
of  the  combined  action  of  Platonism,  Judaism,  and  mys- 
ticism before  the  Christian  iera,  completed  by  the  addi- 
tional forces  of  Christianity  and  Aristoteltanism  in  the 
1st  and  2d  centuries  of  the  Christian  sera,  and  thus  the 
result  of  seven  centuries  of  growth  and  conflict  in  hu- 
man thought"  (A  mcrican  Cyclopaedia). 

II.  Resume  of  General  Principles,  —  1.  Viewed  from 
the  stand-point  of  doctrine  regarding  the  number  of 
first  principles,  Neo-Platonism  was  a  monism,  as  it  traced 
all  things  back  ultimately  to  the  Absolute  One,  but  its 
conceptions  of  the  Deity  as  manifested  were  not  mono- 
theistic in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  sense,  but  panthe- 
istic. It  rejected  the  Biblical  idea  of  an  objective  reve- 
lation of  man's  relations  to  God,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  man  could  attain  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  him, 
and  claimed  to  unite  man  with  the  Deity  by  a  subjec- 
tive intuition,  called  the  ecstasy,  wherein  the  subject, 
man's  soul,  and  the  object,  the  Absolute,  or  God,  are  so 
intimately  united  as  to  lose  their  separate  identity. 
This  unification  with  God  is  attainable  by  asceticism 
and  profound  contemplation,  and,  according  to  some 
later  Neo-Platonists,  by  theurgic  and  magic  rites.  This 
conception  of  a  mystic  blending,  so  to  speak,  of  the  hu- 
man with  the  divine  gave  to  Neo-Platonism  its  peculiar 
character,  in  contrast  with  the  purely  Grecian  systems 
of  philosophy. 

2.  Closely  connected  with  this  theory  of  the  ecstasy 
stands  the  doctrine  of  the  three  cosmical  principles,  the 
Neo-Platonic  trinitv.  To  the  two  hitherto  admitted 
ones,  viz.  the  reason  and  the  soul,  they  added  a  third 
one,  as  the  ultimate  uniter  of  all  distinctions,  the  primal 
One.  This  One  is  inexpressible  and  inconceivable.  All 
things  are  derived  from  it  not  by  division,  which  would 
diminish  it,  but  by  a  radiation  or  flowing  forth,  as  rays 
of  light  from  the  sun.  This  conception  of  the  first  as 
producer,  in  relation  to  the  second,  gives  a  basis  for 
their  doctrine  of  emanations. 

8.  The  Neo-Platonic  doctrine  of  emanations  repre- 
sents the  world  as  outflowing  from  God  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  each  remoter  emanation  is  possessed  of  a  lower 
degree  of  perfection  than  its  principle.  Fire  gives  forth 
heat,  snow  causes  coldness,  odorous  substances  exhale 
odors,  and  every  organism,  so  soon  as  it  has  reached  its 
full  development,  begets  something  like  itself.  So  the 
perfect  and  eternal  One,  in  the  overflow  of  his  perfec- 
tions, allows  to  proceed  from  himself  (but  without  him- 
self being  weakened  or  diminished  thereby)  that  which 
is  also  ever-enduritig  and,  next  to  himself,  the  best,  viz. 
the  Keason  or  World -Intelligence,  his  own  immediate 
reflection  and  image.  The  Keason  is,  next  to  the  pri- 
mal One,  the  most  perfect,  and  contains  in  itself  the 
world  of  ideas. 

As  the  Keason  emanates  from  the  primal  One,  so  the 
World-Soul  flows  forth  from  the  Keason  as  its  image, 
and  in  turn  gives  rise  to  sensible  matter,  the- last  and 
lowest  of  the  emanations.  In  this  way  is  the  World- 
Soul  the  plastic  artist  of  the  visible  universe,  which 
closes  the  series  of  emanations.  The  aim  of  the  ema- 
nation theory  is  attained  in  a  continuous  process  from 
God  to  the  sensible  world.  Individual  souls,  like  the 
World-Soul,  partake  of  the  life  of  the  Reason  and  of 
the  Sensible,  just  as  a  sun-ray  touches  alike  the  sun 
and  the  earth.  From  the  world  of  reason,  their  orig- 
inal and  proper  home,  they  have  descended,  each  in  its 
allotted  time,  not  voluntarily,  but  following  an  inherent 


necessity,  into  the  corporeal  world,  yet  without  entire^ 
forsaking  the  world  of  ideas,  The  soul's  true  vocation 
then,  is  to  seek  to  regain  its  proper  home,  to  free  itself 
from  participation  in  the  corporeal,  in  order  that  it  may 
ascend  again  into  the  world  of  ideas,  and  attain  the  ul- 
timate aim  of  all  its  desires  and  efforts,  immediate  union 
with  God  through  the  ecstatic  vision  of  the  primal  One, 
into  whom  it  sinks  unconscious  and  loses  itself. 

III.  Concluding  Observations. — Neo-Platonism  and 
Christianity,  though  opposing  forces  in  the  religious 
movements  of  their  age,  mutually  influenced  the  doc- 
trinal developments  of  each  other.  This  fact  is  appar- 
ent not  only  from  an  examination  of  individual  writers, 
but  much  more  from  a  comparison  of  the  parallel  his- 
tory of  each.  The  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  Augustine,  and  other  Christian 
writers  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  abound  in  evi- 
dences of  the  influence  of  the  philosophic  spirit.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  glance  at  the  historical  development 
of  Neo-Platonism  reveals  a  corresponding  action  of 
Christian  ideas  on  it.  Their  opposition  to  each  other 
arose  naturally  from  the  relative  positions  occupied  by 
each.  Neo-Platonism  was  a  merely  human  religio-phil- 
osophical  eclecticism,  seeking  to  found  a  universal  re- 
ligion under  the  form  of  a  philosophy  which  readily 
accepted  the  religious  conceptions  of  all  nations,  and 
claimed  to  select  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  of  all  pre- 
vious systems.  Christianity,  as  a  system  of  revealed 
truth,  was  of  necessity  exclusive.  It  could  accept  no 
modification  of  its  dogmas,  could  agree  to  no  alliance 
with  differing  creeds.  Neo-Platonism  was  the  creed  of 
philosophers  lifted,  in  their  conceit,  above  the  vulgar 
crowd,  and  despising  the  illiterate.  Christianity  was 
open  to  all  grades  and  conditions  of  men.  In  her  fold 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned  were  alike  welcomed  as 
redeemed  by  the  blood  of  her  divine  Master.  The  one 
made  a  fruitless  effort  to  revive  the  life  and  vigor  of  the 
heathen  past;  the  other  labored,  and  not  in  vain,  for  the 
future,  wherein  Christ  "  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his 
soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied."  The  one  seemed  to  hold 
itself  aloof  from  contact  with  the  suffering,  and  made 
no  effort  to  elevate  the  lowly ;  the  other  sought  alike 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  relieved  the  suffering,  comforted 
the  sorrowing,  and  encouraged  the  weary  by  the  hope 
of  rest  from  their  labors.  From  the  fires  of  persecution 
the. one  came  forth  purified  as  gold  tried  in  the  furnace, 
the  other  vanished  as  the  stubble.  Neo-Platonism, 
though  claiming  to  be  eclectic,  did  nothing  to  unite 
men  by  means  of  its  philosophy.  Christianity,  with  its 
"mighty  and  all-embracing  message,"  and  its  exhibi- 
tion of  love  and  self-sacrifice,  welded  together  the  hearts 
of  men  better  than  the  force  of  power  or  the  cold  ab- 
stractions of  the  intellect,  proving  that  the  foolishness 
of  the  Gospel  is  wiser  than  the  wisdom  (philosophy)  of 
men,  and  that  the  weak  things  of  God  are  stronger  than 
men. 

IV.  Literature. — The  original  sources  of  information 
embrace  the  works  of  Philo-Judseus,  Plutarch,  Apuleius, 
Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  Julian,  Eunapius  (Biot 
<tn\o<Ju<ptuv  Kai  ffo^crruJi'),  Sallustitis  (ITfoi  $i&v  w» 
Koepov),  Proclus,  Suidas,  the  early  Christian  apologia 
and  fathers,  and  the  Church  historians — Eusebius,  Soc- 
rates, Sozomen,  Theodoret,  and  Evagrius.  To  these 
may  be  added  among  modern  or  secondary  sources,  sev- 
eral of  which  have  been  freely  used  in  the  preparation 
of  this  article,  and  often  without  special  acknowledg- 
ment: Ritter,  Hist  of  Ancient  Philosojriy  (Morrison's 
tran&l.,  Lond.  1846,  4  vols.  8vo),  see  Index  in  vol.  ir; 
M  tiller,  Hist,  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece  (con- 
tinued by  Donaldson,  Lond.  1858, 3  vols.  8vo),  see  Index 
in  voL  iii;  Ueberweg,  Hist,  of  Philosophy  from  Tkales 
to  the  Present  Time  (N.  Y.  1872,  2  vols.  8vo),  see  Index 
in  vol.  ii;  Tenncmann,  Manual  of  the  Hist,  of  Philoso- 
phy (Bonn's  ed.,  Lond.  1852,  8vo),  see  Index;  Lewes, 
Hist,  of  Philosophy,  vol.  ii ;  Butler,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Pki- 
losophy,  voL  ii ;  Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  Masters  (3d 
ed.  Lond.  1874,  post  8vo),  see  Index;  Schwegkr,  O'tsck. 
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der  Philosophic  m  Umriu  (3d  ed.  Stuttgard,  1857,  8vo ; 
also  Prof.  Seelye's  transL,  N.  Y.  I860, 12mo),  p.  97-101 ; 
Fichte,  De  philosophies  nova  Platonica  origine  (Berl. 
1818);  Vogt,  Neu-Platonisnnu  und  Christenthum,  pt,  i; 
Neu-platomsche  Lehre  (nach  Plotin)  (1836);  Kirchner, 
Die  Philosophic  des  Plain  (Halle,  1832) ;  Uliraann,  £m- 
^um  des  Christenthums  mrf  Porphyrias  (in  Stud.  u.  Krit. 
1854) ;  Simon,  Hist,  de  VEcole  <?A  lexandrie  (Paris,  1845, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Kingslev,  A  lexandria  and  her  Schools 
(1854) ;  Barthelemy St*Hilaire, De VEcolt d'Alexandrie 
(Paris,  1845) ;  Vacherot,  Hist,  critique  de  VEcolt  d1 A  lex- 
andrie (Paris,  1846-50,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  Ennemoser,  Hist, 
of  Afagic  (Bonn's  ed.,  Lond.  1854,  2  vols.  cr.  8vo),  i, 
443-457;  Ruffner,  The  Fathers  of  the  Desert  (N.  Y.  1850, 
2  vols.  12mo),  i,  180-188;  Mosheim,  Institutes  ofEccles. 
Hist.  (Murdock's  transh,  New  Haven,  1832,  3  vols.  8vo), 
see  Index  to  vol.  i,  s.  v.  Plato;  Neander,  Lectures  on  the 
I  list,  of  Christian  Dogmas  (Lond.  1858,  2  vols.  16mo), 
see  Index;  id.  Church  Hist  (Bonn's  ed.,  10  vols,  post 
8vo),  see  Index ;  id.  Julian  the  Apostate  and  his  Gener- 
ation (trans),  by  Cox,  Lond.  12 mo) ;  Townsend,  Eccles. 
and  Cwil  Hist  etc.  (Lond.  1847,  2  vols.  8vo),  i,  412- 
419;  Milman,  Hist  of  Christianity  from  the  Birth  of 
Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire (Engl,  and  Amer.  editions),  see  Index;  SchafT,  Hist 
of  the  Apostolic  Church  (N.  Y.  1874,  8vo),  p.  154, 155; 
and  Hist  of  the  Christian  Church  (N.  Y.  1870,  2  vols. 
8vo),  see  Index.  Consult  also  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  and 
Horn.  Biog.  and  AfythoL ;  Hoefcr,  A  our.  Biog.  Generate ; 
the  encyclopaedias  under  the  appropriate  names  and  ti- 
tles ;  and  the  articles  in  the  following  periodicals :  the 
London  Quarterly,  July,  1857,  p.  308  sq. ;  Revue  des  deux 
MondtSy  May  15,  1866,  p.  498  sq.;  Biblical  Repository, 
1834.    See  also  Alexandrian  School    (J.W.  M.) 

Neo-Platonlsta.    See  Neo-Platonism. 

Neo-Pythagoreans.    See  Pythagoreans. 

Neo-Sabellians.    See  Sauellians. 

Neo-Samosatians.    See  Samosatiaks. 

Neostadiensium  Admonitio  Christiana  db 
LiiiRO  Coxcordi.c,  quern  vocant,  a  quibusdam  theologis 
nomine  quorumdam  ordinuvi  Augustanm  confessionis 
edito  (Neosiad.  in  Palatinatu,  1581).  Under  this  title 
the  Reformed  theologians  assembled  by  Johann  Casi- 
mir  at  Neusudt  published  a  work  against  the  Lutheran 
Formula  of  Concord.  Most  of  these  theologians  were 
driven  out  of  Heidelberg  by  elector  Ludwig,  who  sided 
with  the  Lutheran  party,  but  were  well  received  by  the 
zealous  Calvinist  John  Casimir. .  He  appointed  a  num- 
ber of  them  to  the  gymnasium  at  Neustadt,  which  re- 
mained a  Reformed  seminary  as  long  as  Heidelberg  con- 
tinued Lutheran,  i.  e.  from  1576  to  1583.  This  Admo- 
nitio, composed  bv  Ursinus,  and  therefore  also  contained 
in  the  Ursini  Opera  (it,  486  sq.  [ Heidclb.  1612]),  b  the 
most  important  of  the  Lutheran  protests  against  the 
Formula  of  Concord,  and  closely  connected  with  the 
Hist  aria  der  A  ugsburger  Confession  (published  at  Neu- 
stadt in  1580).  It  consists  of  a  lengthy  introduction  on 
the  evils  of  party  feeling,  the  unavoidableness  of  doc- 
trinal differences,  etc.,  and  of  twelve  chapters,  treating, 
1,  on  the  person  of  Christ  and  restoration  of  the  true 
doctrine ;  2,  same  concerning  the  Eucharist ;  3,  reply  to 
the  false  accusations  against  our  Church  on  account  of 
certain  dogmas ;  4,  on  the  authority  of  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg ;  5,  on  the  true  meaning  of  that  confession ; 
G,  of  the  authority  of  Luther;  7,  of  the  unjust  judgment 
passed  on  our  doctrine  in  the  Book  of  Concord ;  8,  of  the 
false  assertions  contained  in  that  work ;  9,  of  the  con- 
tradictions contained  in  it ;  10,  of  the  conduct  of  the 
theologians  concerning  the  Formula  of  Concord,  and  of 
the  dutv  of  the  Christian  state  in  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versies;  11,  of  the  evils  attending  the  carrying  out  of 
the  Formula  of  Concord;  12,  exposition  of  the  true  and 
correct  manner  of  establishing  unity  in  the  Christian 
Church.  It  is  a  remarkable  work.  Thus  on  page  115 
we  read: 

VI.— O  o  o 


"The  importance  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  li 
sometimes  greatly  exaggerated,  as  when  it  is  held  that 
any  one  who  departs  even  from  the  letter  of  it  is  a  heretic. 
Be*ides,  we  do  not  dissent  from  its  real  meaning.  The 
canonical  books  aloue  are  dlviue,  and  form  the  sole  rule 
of  doctrine.  All  other  works  on  doctrine  may  indeed  pos- 
sess ecclesiastical  authority,  but  not  divine,  and  enn  only 
be  received  in  so  far  as  they  agree  with  the  Scriptnres. 
Among  them  are  oecumenical  works  which  no  one  has  n 
right  of  his  private  authority  to  alter,  while  there  arc 
others  peculiar  to  some  churches  which  nre  less  to  be  ob- 
served, as  one  enn  be  a  member  of  the  Universal  Church 
without  endorsing  them,  and  because  other  chnrcbes  have 
the  same  rlzht  of  drawing  np  particular  confessions  ac- 
cording to  theJr  requirements.  They  do  not  abolish  the 
decisious  of  the  Universal  Church  ;  nor  do  thev  decide 
cm  whot  is  1ruth  or  what  error,  but  only  on  what  does  or 
does  not  agree  with  the  doctrines  of  their  Church.  They 
therefore  cnunot  be  looked  upon  as  symbols,  as  is  at- 
tempted to  be  done  concerning  the  Confession  of  Anpt- 
burur  and  the  Formula  of  Concord,  which  would  then  be 
obligatory  for  nil  Christians.  It  is  neither  .possible  nor 
advisable  to  impose  on  all  churches  the  same  formula;  it 
is  therefore  better  to  allow  every  Chnrch  liberty  to  draw 
up  Its  own  confession  according  to  Its  requirements  and 
to  the  necessities  of  controversy,  provided  they  all  hold 
fust  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity.  This  is 
the  case  with  several  confessions  of  the  present  time, 
which  are  all  necessary,  and  the  Confession  of  Augsburg 
has  no  privilege  over  any  other,  however  ^ood  it  may  be 
in  Itself.  Neither  of  it  nor  of  any  other  can  it  be  said 
that  whosoever  rejects  it  is  a  heretic.  It  xvns  framed  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Reformation,  when  light  was  only 
beginning  to  struggle  against  papal  obscuration,  and 
many  points  were  yet  imperfectly  denned.  It  were  both 
wrong  and  aboard  to  forbid  learned  teachers,  and  even 
the  fanners  of  the  confession  themselves,  from  making 
the  doctrines  profit  by  their  increased  experience,  or  eveu 
establishing  them  in  a  clearer  and  better  manner.  Be- 
side?, this  confession  is  only  the  work  of  a  few,  and 
framed  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  amid  a  dis- 
turbed Diet ;  consequently  nnder  fear  of  danger,  and  the 
necessity  of  dealing  most  gently  with  papal  abuses.  It  is 
therefore  neither  as  full  nor  as  explicit  as  many  wonld 
desire,  and  requires  subsequent  improvements.** 

This  extract  suffices  to  show  that  the  Admonitio 
Neost.  is  yet  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal.  The  chapter ' 
on  the  authority  of  Luther  is  especially  remarkable  for 
its  true  evangelical  character,  but  it  is  least  read  by 
those  whom  it  may  benefit  most.  The  party  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord  attacked  the  Admonitio,  and  it  was 
defended  by  the  opponents  of  the  formula,  particularly 
by  Ursinus  himself  (Opp.  voL  ii). — Herzog.  Real-Ency- 
Llopddie,  x,  263  sq.  See  Krauth,  The  Conservative  Ref- 
ormation and  its  Theology,  p.  288  sq.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Neot,  St.,  a  learned  English  monastic  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  noted  as  the  preceptor  as  well  as  kinsman 
and  friend  of  king  Alfred,was  born  towards  the  middle  of 
the  first  half  of  the  9th  century.  He  is  believed  to  have 
been  first  bred  for  a  soldier's  life,  but  while  yet  a  youth 
to  have  grown  tired  of  the  world,  and  retired  to  the  ab- 
bey of  Glastonbury,  about  850,  for  a  solitary  and  devoted, 
life.  He  studied  assiduously,  and  it  is  said  that  even 
there  he  became  eminent  for  his  literary  attainments,  and 
that  the  fame  of  his  learning  drew  to  Glastonbury  a  great 
number  of  scholars  eager  to  profit  by  his  instruction. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Life  of  Neot  seems  to  indicate  tV.at  at 
this  period  of  his  life  he  made  several  visits  to  Rome. 
After  a  residence  of  some  vears  at  Glastonbury,  Neot 

ft  •       9 

was  seized  with  an  eager  desire  to  live  in  greater  soli- 
tude, and  he  quitted  his  abbey,  accompanied  by  a  single 
attendant  named  Barius,  to  seek  a  place  suitable  to  his 
purpose.  At  length  he  settled  among  the  woods  of 
Cornwall,  in  a  beautifully  retired  spot,  near  a  village 
previously  known  by  the  name  of  Ham-Stoke,  but  after- 
wards called  from  him  Neot-Stoke,  and  in  more  modem 
times  distinguished  by  the  simple  appellation  of  St. 
Neot's.  He  there  buUt  himself  a  hermitage,  and  re- 
mained in  it  with  his  single  companion  during  seven 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  began  again  to 
conceive  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  world.  His  biog- 
raphers tell  us  that  he  went  to  Rome  to  consult  with  the 
pope,  by  whose  advice  he  returned  to  his  once  solitary 
dwelling,  and  founded  there  a  small  monastic  house, 
into  which  he  gathered  some  monks,  and  was  himself 
constituted  their  first  abbot.  According  to  his  biogra- 
phers, he  at  this  time  received  frequent  visits  from  his 
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kinsman  king  Alfred,  who  held  him  in  the  highest  re- 
spect, and  he  urged  his  royal  relative  to  turn  hu  mind 
from  the  vanities  or  the  world.    It  is  pretended  that  it 

school  at  Home  and  sent  offerings  to  the  pope,  and  that 
his  influence  with  the  pope  procured  for  Alfred  many 
apostolic  favors.  Some  writers  of  very  suspicious  au- 
thority have  gone  still  further,  and  asserted  that  not 
only  did  St-Neot  originate  the  idea  or  the  foundation 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  Ihey  affirm  was 
first  laid  by  Alfred,  but  that  he  and  GrimbaM  were  the 
Ant  two  professors  there.  If  we  can  put  any  faith  in 
the  stories  told  by  the  biographers,  Neot  must  have  died 
in  or  a  little  before  the  yeor877;  but  all  our  information 
relating  to  him  is  extremely  uncertain.  Ilia  festival  was 
kept  on  the  31st  of  July.  '  He  was  buried  at  St.  Neot' 
in  Cornwall,  where  his  bones  remained  in  peace  mil 
B74,  when  they  were  carried  away  by  stealth  to  th 
newly-founded  monastery  of  St.  Neot  s  in  Huntingdon 
shire,  and  were  there  deposited  in  s  handsome  chapel 
The  old  bibliographers  (Half,  Pita,  etc.)  attribute  t 
Neot  several  writings,  as  AnnaU  of  the  Earlier  Part  oj 
Alfred1! Reign:— Strmonl and  Exhortation* :— A  I*ttt 
to  Pope  Martin  on  the  Subject  of  the  English  at  Rome 
-and  a  book  of  Exhortation  to  King  Alfred.  Wtmv 
observe  that  there  is  leas  authority  for  making  him  the 
author  of  these  writings  than  for  making  him  prnfeasni 
at  Oxford.     St.  Neot  is  described  as  "  humble  to  all,  nf 

erable  in  aspect,  severe  in  countenance,  moderate  ever 
in  his  walk,  upright,  calm,  temperate,  and  charitable.' 
Two  towns  in  England  bear  hU  name.  HU  attributes 
are  the  pilgrim's  staff  and  wallet.  He  la  commemorated 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  October  28th.  There  are  sev- 
eral lives  extsnt  of  St.  Neot,  but  they  are  all  filled  more 
or  leas  with  legendary  matter.  The  one  on  which  the 
others  were  probably  based  was  composed  tuwsrds  the 
beginning  of  the  11th  century.  The  most  ancient  or 
the  Uvea  now  extant  is  a  sketch  in  Anglo-Saxon,  which 
has  been  printed  in  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorhara's  l/utorg 
and  Antiquiliet  ofEgmbury  and  St.  Xeot'i  (Land.  1820- 
1834,  2  vols.  8vo),  This  is  the  most  valuable  of  any  re- 
mains regarding  St.  Neot.  See  also  Wright,  Uiogra- 
pkia  Brilaanica  LUeraria  (Anglo-Saxon  period),  p. 
881-383;  Clement,  Hand-book  of legendary  and  Ai ylho- 
bgicatArt.p.'lM.    (J.H.W.) 

Nopa(a)l,  an  independent  kingdom  of  India,  com- 
prising a  portioned  the  southern  slope  of  the  Himalayas, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Thibet,  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  British 
India,  and  on  the  E.  bv  Sikkim,  a  protected  state,  is  sit- 
uated in  long.  80°  15'-8B°  16'  E.  It  ia  500  miles  in 
length  by  about  100  miles  in  average  breadth,  covers  an 
area  of  50,000  square  miles,  and  has  a  population  esti- 
mated at  2,000,000.  The  kingdom  is  separated  from 
the  plains  of  India  by  the  long,  narrow  strip  of  land,  re- 
sembling an  English  down,  but  unhealthy,  called  the 
Torsi,  which  extends  along  the  whole  southern  border. 
North  of  this,  and  running  parallel  with  it,  is  the  great 
forest  of  Nepaul,  from  eight  to  ten  miles  broad.  North 
of  thia  atrip  ia  a  tract  of  hilly  country,  and  above  that 
are  two  tracts  of  greater  elevation,  the  first  of  which 
may  be  railed  mountainous,  while  the  second  might  ap- 
propriately be  called  Alpine,  if  it  did  not  comprise 
among  its  mountains  peaks  which,  like  Mount  Everest 
and  Dhawalagiri,  attain  almost  twice  the  elevation  of 
Mont  Blanc  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Kurnolli, 
the  Rapti,  the  Gunduk  with  its  great  tributaries,  and 
the  Sun  Kosi.  The  climate,  most  unhealthy  in  the 
'Feral,  is  healthy  and  pleasant  in  the  hilly  ami  moun- 
tainous districts,  suggesting  that  or  Southern  Europe, 

capital— the  heat  of  Bengal,  which  is  felt  in  the  hollows, 
may  be  exchanged  for  the  cold  of  Russia  by  ascending 
the  slopes  or  the  hills  which  enclose  it.  The  soil  is  ex- 
tremely rich  and  fruitful.  Barley,  millet,  rice,  maiie. 
wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  pine-apple,  and  vari- 
ous tropical  fruits  are  cultivated.     Gold  has  not  been 


found,  but  Iron  and  copper  mines  are  worked.  The 
capital  of  the  country  is  KbatmaDdu.  The  inhabitants 
consist  of  a  variety  of  races,  but  the  dominant  people  are 
the  Ghurkas,  a  tribe  of  Mongol  origin,  Hindus  in  relig- 
ion, who  conquered  the  country  about  the  doss  of  the 
18th  centorv.  Their  chief  occupation  is  war.  Mmv 
Hindua  from  Chiton  settled  in  Nepaul  at  the  lime  of 
the  Mohammedan  invasion,  and  some  of  them  have  pre- 
served their  blood  pure  to  the  present  time,  while  othm 
have  intermarried  with  Chinese  and  Tartars.  The 
Hindus  are  found  chiefly  in  the  west;  the  east  b 
populated  by  aboriginal  tribes,  among  which  arc  the 
Newars,  Magarn,  Gurungs,  Jariyaa,  Dhcnwars,  Bilms, 
Mhanjss,  and  Bhanras.  The  most  important  of  tluw 
are  the  Newars,  who  constitute  the  agriculturists  unJ 
artisans  of  the  country.  They  are  ingenious  and  peace- 
able, though  excessively  dirty ;  of  middle  size  and  jneai 
strength,  with  round  flat  faces,  small  eyes,  broad  noes, 
and  open  countenances.  They  are  Buddhists,  but  hire 
a  priesthood  of  their  own,  and  reject  the  Thibetan  model 
of  Buddhism  aa  it  prevails  among  the  other  aboH>inili 
of  Nepaul.  They  aa  well  aa  others  of  the  aborigine! 
practice  polyandry  to  soma  extent.  Thirteen  dialects 
are  spoken  in  Nepaul,  but  only  two  or  the  dialects  pos- 
sess any  literature,  and  they  are  the  dialects  of  the  i»o 
most  prominent  tribes — the  Newars  and  Ghurkas. 

Of  the  hietorv  of  Nepaul  little  is  known  until  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Ghurkas  (1768) ;  it  seems  never  to  hire 
been  subject  to  the  Mogul  or  any  other  great  Asiatic 
conquerors.  A  war  in  which  it  became  involved  with 
Thibet  in  1790  led  to  hostilities  with  the  emperor  nf 
China,  who,  regarding  himself  as  the  protector  of  the 
lamas,  in  1792  sent  an  army  of  70,000  men  against  the 
Nepaulese,  and  checked  the  extension  of  their  territory 
to  the  northward.  A  treaty  of  commerce  wss  conclude! 
with  the  British  in  1792,  and  from  1803  to  1804  bji- 
msndn  was  the  residence  of  a  representative  of  the  Brit- 
ish government.  Repeated  encroach menta  of  the  rsjib 
upon  the  East  India  Company's  territories  led  the  Brit- 
ish to  declare  war  in  1814,  and  they  consequently  in- 
vaded the  country  on  the  western  frontier,  where  their 
troops  met  repeated  losses,  and  their  commander,  ('tit 
Gillespie,  was  slain.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
the  campaign  under  Sir  David  Ochterkmy  was  atteodttl 
with  very  different  results.  The  victory  of  Melon*. 
the  capitulation  of  the  famous  Nepaulese  comroaDdn 
Amir  Singh,  and  Anally  the  rapid  advance  of  the  victor 
towards  Katmandu,  obliged  the  Nepaulese  monarch  to 
make  peace,  and  a  treaty  in  March,  1816,    Throughout 
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the  mutiny  of  1857  the  Ncpaulese  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship of  the  British,  and  the  prime  minister,  Jung  Baha- 
dur, defeated  the  last  remnant  of  the  rebels  in  Decem- 
ber, 1859.  The  policy  of  the  government  towards  for- 
eigners, however,  is  exceedingly  exclusive.  Much  val- 
uable information  concerning  the  country  is  contained 
in  the  work  on  Nepaul  and  Thibet,  by  H.  H.  Hodgson, 
formerly  British  minister  at  Katmandu  (1874).  See 
ftfeo  Oliphant,  A  Journey  to  Katmandu  (1852);  Col. 
Kirlcpatrick,  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul  (Lopd. 
1811);  Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1840,  art.  i;  Black- 
wood's  Magazine,  1852,  pt  ii,  p.  86;  1860,  pt  i,  p.  509; 
and  the  article  Gorkhas  in  the  American  Cyclopae- 
dia. 

Nepenthd  (from  Gr.  vtj,  not,  and  TrivSof,  grie^f),  is 
the  name  of  a  magic  potion  mentioned  both  by  Greek 
and  Roman  poets,  which  was  supposed  to  make" persons 
forget  their  sorrows  and  misfortunes.  It  was  the  juice 
or  infusion  of  a  plant  now  unknown.  Homer  says  it  grew 
in  Egypt,  and  that  Helen  learned  its  use  from  the  Egyp- 
tians. According  to  Theodorus  Siculus  the  Theban 
women  also  knew  the  secret  of  making  it, 

Nephalia  (Gr.  rrjtpaXioc,  sober)  were  festivals  and 
sacrifices  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  but  more  especially  of 
the  Athenians,  and  received  their  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  no  wine  was  offered,  but  only  milk, 
mead,  and  other  mild  liquors.  The  vine,  the  fig-tree, 
and  the  mulberry  were  prohibited  from  being  used  in 
the  Nephalia  because  they  were  looked  upon  as  symbols 
of  drunkenness.  See  Broughton,  Bibliotheca  Ilistorica 
Sacra,  ii,  162. 

Ne'pheg  (Heb.  id.  SB3,  sprout ;  Sept.  Na^r,  Exod. 
vi,  21;  Nafijy,  2  Sam.  v,  15;  Napiy,  1  Chron.  iii,  7; 
Wafay  v.  r.  Na^d£,  1  Chron.  xiv,  6),  the  name  of  two 
Hebrews. 

1.  The  second-named  son  of  Izhar,  a  Kohathite  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  (Exod.  vi,  21).     B.C.  cir.  1760. 

2.  The  ninth-named  son  of  David,  born  at  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  v,  15;  1  Chron.  iii,  7 ;  xiv,  6).     B.C.  cir.  1020. 

Nephes  Ogli  (i.  e.  Son  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  is  a  title 
given  in  the  East  to  certain  persons  who  are  supposed 
to  be  born  after  an  extraordinary  manner,  e.  g.  of  a  moth- 
er that  is  a  virgin.  We  are  told  that  there  are  Turkish 
young  women  who  live  in  certain  retired  places  where 
they  never  see  a  man.  They  go  but  seldom  to  the 
mosques,  and  when  they  come  thither  they  stay  there 
from  nine  till  twelve  at  night,  and  accompany  their 
prayers  with  so  many  distortions  of  the  body  and  cries 
that  their  strength  is  quite  exhausted,  and  they  often 
fall  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon.  If  from  that  time  they 
find  themselves  with  child  they  pretend  it  is  by  the 
favor  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  for  this  reason  the  chil- 
dren they  bring  forth  are  called  Nephes  Ogli.  The  Ne- 
phes Ogli  thus  pretended  to  be  miraculously  born  are 
looked  upon  as  persons  who  have  the  gift  of  working 
miracles,  and  it  is  claimed  that  their  hair  or  pieces  of 
their  garments  cure  all  sorts  of  diseases.  See  Broughton, 
Bibliofheca  Historica  Sacra,  ii,  162;  Hottinger,  Hist 
Orient,  p.  295. 

Nepheth,  a  word  occurring  only  in  the  phrase 
r?|r?  P^»,  three  of  the  height,  L  e.  the  triple  height 
(Josh,  xvii,  11).  The  name  seems  to  refer  to  the  three 
places  just  mentioned— Endor,  Taanach,  and  Megiddo— 
which  were  elevated  above  the  plain;  comp.  TricoUis; 
Tremont  (Gesenius,  s.  v.).  But  the  Targum  renders 
tres  regimes,  "  three  countries,"  which  is  followed  by 
the  Auth.  Version.  The  Latin  (after  the  Sept.  to 
rpirov  No^eS)  has  ttrtiapars  urbis  Nopheth,  "  the  third 
part  of  the  city  Nopheth,"  and  is  followed  by  Luther. 
Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  149),  with  less  probability,  gives' 
"  the  three  Nepheth,  meaning  three  places  of  the  same 
name  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dor,''  and  finds  a  village 
Naphatha  two  miles  and  a  half  south-east  of  Dor 
(comp.  Josh,  xii,  23).     See  Keil,  ad  loc. 

Nephew  is  used  in  the  old  English  sense  of  grand' 


son  sb  a  rendering  of  12$  (neked,  Job  xviii,  19 ;  Isa.  xiv, 
22;  progeny,  especially^  "son's  son,"  as  rendered  in 
Gen.  xxi,  23),  and  iicyovoY,  a  descendant  (1  Tim.  v,  4). 
See  Kindred. 

Ne'phi  (HijAaii  v.r.  Nf^oc;  Vulg.  Nephi),  the 
name  given  by  many  (irapa  rotf  jtoAAoic)  to  the  sub- 
stance otherwise  called  (2  Mace,  i,  36)  Naphthar  (q.  v.). 

Nephilim   (D^fip)  occurs  only  in   the  plural 
form,  and  in  the  two  passages  (Gen.  vi,  4;  Numb,  xiii, 
38)  where  it  is  rendered  in  the  English  version  "giants." 
This  meaning  is  given  by  all  the  old  versions  (Sept,  y«- 
yavnc,  Aquila,  liriiriirrovTi c ;  Symm.  fiiaXoi ;  Vulg. 
gigantes;  Onk.  «J^3J;  Luther,  tyrarmen),  and  is  de- 
manded by  the  latter  passage.    "The  word  is  derived 
either  from  hbo  or  K^D  (= 'marvelous'),  or,  as  is 
generally  believed,  from  bej,  either  in  the  sense  to 
throw  down,  or  to/citt  (=  fallen  angels  [Jarchi] ;  comp. 
Isa.  xiv,  12;  Luke  x,  18),  or  meaning  ijpmc,  irruentes 
(Gesen.),  or  collapsi  (by  euphemism,  Bottcher,  De  In- 
feris,  p.  92);  but  certainly  not  'because  men  fell  from 
terror  of  them'  (as  R.  Kimchi).     That  the  word  means 
giant  is  clear  from  Numb,  xiii,  32,  83,  and  is  confirmed 
br  **£??» tne  Chaldee  name  for  ' the  aery  giant'  Orion 
(Job  ix,  9;  xxxviii,  31;  Isa.  xiii,  10;  Targ.).  unless 
this  name  arise  from  the  obliquity  of  the  constellation 
(Gen.  of  Earth,  p.  85).     We  now  come  to  the  remark- 
able conjectures  about  the  origin  of  these  Nephilim  in 
Gen.  vi,  1-4.     (An  immense  amount  has  been  written 
on  this  passage.     See  Kurz,  Die  Ehen  der  Suhne  Gottes, 
etc.  [Berlin,  1857] ;  Ewald.  Jahrb.  1854,  p.  126 ;  Govett's 
Isaiah  Unfulfilled;  Faber's  Many  Mansions  [J.  of  Sac 
Lit.  Oct,  1858],  etc)     We  are  told  that  'there  were 
Nephilim  in  the  earth,'  and   that  afterwards  (Sept 
xal  pir  Uilvo)  the  'sons  of  God'  mingling  with  the 
beautiful '  daughters  of  men'  produced  a  race  of  violent 
and  insolent  Gibborim  (D*na5).     This  latter  word  is 
also  rendered  by  the  Sept  yiyavrtc,  but  its  meaning  is 
more  general.     It  is  dear,  however,  that  no  statement  is 
made  that  the  Nephilim  themselves  sprang  from  this 
unhallowed  union.    Who,  then,  were  they?    Taking 
the  usual  derivation  (b?J),  and  explaining  it  to  mean 
'fallen  spirits,'  the  Nephilim  seem  to  be  identical  with 
the  'sons  of  God;'  but  the  verse  before  us  militates 
against  this  notion  as  much  as  against  that  which 
makes  the  Nephilim  the  same  as  the  Gibborim,  vix. 
the  offspring  of  wicked  marriages.    This  latter  supposi- 
tion can  only  be  accepted  if  we  admit  either  (1)  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  Nephilim— those  who  existed 
before  the  unequal  intercourse,  and  those  produced  bv 
it  (Heidegger,  Hist.  Patr.  xi),  or  (2)  by  following  the 
Vulgate  rendering,  postquam  enim  ingressi  sunt,  etc. 
But  the  common  rendering  seems  to  be  correct,  nor  is 
there  much  probability  iu  Aben-Ezra's  explanation  that 
l?"^™*  ('after  that')  means  bissn  -IHK  (Le.  'after 
the  deluge'),  and  is  an  allusion  to  the  Anakims"  (Smith). 
We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  Heb.  word  Nephilim 
may  rather  be  token  in  an  active  sense = those  who  fall 
upon  others,  i.  e.  the  violent  tyrants  of  those  davs  (Aqui- 
la, iirnmrro*T«c);  and  this  agrees  with  the  evident 
lawlessness  of  the  times.     See  Aktediluviaks. 

Ne'phis  (N«0/Cf  v.  t.  'Sn^ic,  <f>iWC;  Vulg.  Liptis), 
given  (1  Esdr.  v,  21)  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  families 
that  returned  from  Babylon,  in  place  of  Nebo  (q.  v.)  in 
the  Heb.  list  (Ezra'ii,  28),  perhaps  by  some  confusion 
with  the  Magbisti  following. 

Ne'phish  (1  Chron.  v,  19).    See  Naphish. 

Nephish'esim  (Neh.  vii,  52).    See  Nkpiiustm. 

Neph'tali  (Tob.  i,  2,  4,  5).     See  Naphtali. 

Neph'thalim  (Tob.  vii,  3;  Matt  iv,  13, 15;  Rev. 
vii,  6).    See  Naphtali. 

Nephthye,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Typhon,  the  evil 
god  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.     To  Osiris  she  bore 
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Anubis,  who  is  represented  with  the  head  of  a  dog. 
Nepbthys  belongs  to  the  third  order  of  deities,  as  clas- 
sified by  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  in  his  Materia  Hiero- 
glyphica.  In  Egyptian  theogony  she  personified  the 
unfruitful  earth,  and  was  therefore  the  symbol  of  steril- 
ity. Nephthys  also  represented  the  ocean,  and  hence 
it  is  possible  that  the  god  of  the  classic  nations,  Nep- 
tune, was  derived  from  the  Egyptians. 

Nephto'SUl  [some  Neph'toah]  (Heb.  Ntphto'ach, 
n"lPlB3,  opened;  Sept.  Na^u  v.  r.  Ma^w;  Vulg. 
Xephthod),  the  name  of  a  spring  (",??,  A.  V.  "fountain," 
"  well"),  and  apparently  a  streamlet  (S?B,  A.  V. u  water," 
"  waters")  issuing  from  it  (or  perhaps  a  watering-place 
for  cattle),  on  the  border  between  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
Its  position  is  described  with  considerable  minuteness. 
From  the  valley  of  Hinnom  the  northern  boundary  of 
Judah  was  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  west,  that 
is,  in  the  direction  of  the  Convent  of  the  Cross ;  and  the 
border  was  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  hill  unto  the  foun- 
tain of  the  water  of  Nephtoah,  and  thence  to  Kirjath- 
jearim  (Josh,  xv,  8,  9).  A  similar  description  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Benjamin  is  given  in  Josh,  xviii, 
14-16 ;  and  the  name  is  not  again  mentioned  in  Script- 
ure. Its  site  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  Jerome 
and  Eusebius;  they  do  not  mention  it  in  their  Ono- 
masticon.  From  the  above  passages  it  might  be  in- 
ferred that  the  waters  of  Nephtoah  lay  somewhere  in 
or  near  a  direct  line  between  Jerusalem  and  Kirjath- 
jearim.  Nephtoah  was  formerly  identified  with  various 
springs,  especially  A  in  Karitn,  or  Fountain  of  the  Virgin 
of  mediaeval  times  (Doubdan,  Voyage,  p.  187 ;  see  also 
the  citations  of  Tobler,  Topographies  p.  851 ;  and  Sandys, 
iii,  184),  and  even  the  so-called  Well  of  Joab  in  the 
Kedron  valley  (Mislin,  ii,  155);  but  these,  especially 
the  last,  are  unsuitable  in  their  situation  as  respects 
Jerusalem  and  Kirjath-jearim,  and  have  the  additional 
drawback  that  the  features  of  the  country  there  are  not 
such  as  to  permit  a  boundary-line  to  be  traced  along  it. 
Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  268  sq.)  finds  a  large  spring  near 
the  castle  of  Al-Burak,  the  water  of  which  was  once 
carried  by  an  aqueduct  to  Jerusalem,  in  which  openings 
were  made  in  order  that  passers-by  might  draw  water; 
and  that  it  was  thence  called  Me  Nephto'ach,  *<S 
nin&3,  the  opened  water.  But  this  is  fanciful.  Recent 
geographers  have  pretty  generally  agreed  to  identify 
Nephtoah  with  AinLifla,  a  fountain  near  the  village  of 
that  name,  two  and  a  half  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem 
(Barclay,  City  of  the  Great  King,  p.  544;  Tobler,  Dritte 
Wanderung,  p.  202;  comp.  Topographic,  p.  843  sq.; 
Stewart,  Tent  and  Khan,  p.  349).  The  spring— of 
which  a  view  is  given  by  Dr.  Barclay — is  very  abun- 
dant, and  the  water  escapes  in  a  considerable  stream  into 
the  valley  below.  This,  however,  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  statement  in  1  Sam.  x,  2,  that  Rachel's  sepul- 
chre lay  near  the  border  of  Benjamin,  and  it  is  nearly 
three  miles  south  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  Conse- 
quently, from  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  west  of  Hinnom 
the  border  must  have  turned  southward  [see  Tribe], 
and  we  must  look  for  the  waters  of  Nephtoah  on  the 
south  or  south-west  of  Jerusalem.  About  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Rachel's  tomb,  and 
close  to  the  convent  of  Mar-Elyas,  is  an  old  well,  which 
some  have  identified  with  Nephtoah  {Narrative  of  Mis- 
sion to  Jews,  June  13).  It  is,  however,  a  mere  well.  A 
much  more  probable  site  is  A  in  Yah,  in  Wady  el- Word, 
three  miles  south-west  of  the  citv.  It  is  a  small  foun- 
tain,  whose  waters  flow  into  a  large  pool,  and  are  drawn 
off  to  irrigate  some  gardens.  Its  water  is  esteemed  at 
Jerusalem,  whither  it  is  conveyed  in  skins  on  the  backs 
of  donkeys  (Porter,  //onrf-ooo*,  p.  232;  Robinson,  Bib.  Res. 
iii,  265).  In  front  of  the  fountain  are  some  ruins.  There 
is  another  larger  and  much  more  beautiful  fountain  a 
mile  farther  down  the  valley,  called  A  in  Hnniyeh,  said 
by  tradition  to  be  the  fountain  in  which  Philip  baptized 
the  eunuch  (Barclay,  p.  548).    It  is  ornamented  with  A 


niched  facade  and  Corinthian  pilasters  (Porter,  in  Kit* 
to's  Cyclttp.  s.  v.). 

Nephu'sim    (Heb.   Nephusim',  B*tp*fip,  so  the 

marg.;  but  the  text  has  Nephisimr,  D^O^M,  expan- 
sions; Sept.  "HtQovaip  v.  r.  'Sa^uowv,  Vulg.  Naphu- 
sim),  the  head  of  a  family  of  "  Temple  servants''  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  50). 
B.C.  cir.  635.  The  parallel  text  (Neh.  vii,  52)  has  (less 
correctly,  it  would  seem)  Nkphisiiesim  (Heb.  Nejthis- 
hesim,  D^DO^&S,  marg.;  but  text  has  Nephushesim', 

D^DSJIfi? ;  Sept.  N«^w<rac> v*  r«  Nf ^owraat /,  "StQwoavft, 
"Se^woaatifi ;  Vulg.  Naphussim).     Sec  Netiiixim. 

Nepindi.    See  Negombo. 

Nepomuk,  John.    See  John  of  Nkpouuk. 

Nepos,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  who  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  3d  century,  was  a  believer  in  Chiliasm 
and  in  the  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  conse- 
quently an  opponent  of  Origen's  system.  He  wrote  a 
work,  *EX«yx°C  dWnyopiorHv,  now  lost,  which  was 
at  the  time  considered  by  his  party  in  Egypt  as  an  in- 
controvertible argument  in  favor  of  Christ's  earthly 
kingdom.  This,  like  all  similar  works,  was  undoubtedly 
based  on  the  Apocalypse,  but  we  possess  no  particulars 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  represented  the  millen- 
nium. Gennadius  says  that  he  separated  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just  from  that  of  the  unjust,  which  is  to  occur 
only  at  the  end  of  the  millennium,  accompanied  by  all 
the  circumstances  described  in  Rev.  xx,  probably  be- 
cause he  everywhere  understood  it  in  a  literal  sense 
Bishop  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  complained  that  many 
neglected  the  Scriptures  for  this  work  of  Nepos,  in 
which  they  believed  they  discovered  great  secrets,  Ue 
found  himself  even  obliged,  after  the  death  of  Nepos,  to 
convene  at  Arsinoe'  an  assembly  of  presbyters  and  teach- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  examining  intfc  the  doctrines  of 
the  work.  The  meeting  lasted  three  days,  and  ended 
in  all  renouncing  the  Chiliast  doctrine.  Still  Dionysius, 
in  view  of  the  reputation  of  Nepos  and  of  his  work, 
thought  it  necessary  to  refute  the  doctrines  therein  con- 
tained, and  he  wrote  for  that  purpose  his  Uipi  tray 
yiXtutv,  which,  from  its  being  a  general  refutation  of 
Chiliasm,  was  by  Jerome  considered  as  directed  against 
Ireiueus,  and  by  Theodoret  as'  against  Cerinthus.  The 
fragments  of  this  work  contained  in  Eusebius  are  the 
sources  of  our  knowledge  concerning  Nepos  and  his 
party.  It  reproved  the  doctrine  of  Nepos  in  a  very 
gentle  manner,  and  in  nowise  justifies  the  representa- 
tion that  Nepos  was  formally  condemned,  as  has  been 
asserted  in  later  times  (LibelL  synod,  in  Mansi,  Coil 
cone,  i,  1017).  According  to  Fulgentius  (in  Pint.  Arian. 
c.  2),  who  also  considers  Nepos  a  heretic,  his  party 
still  counted  adherents  in  the  6th  century.  See  Euse- 
bius, Hist.  Eccles.  vii,  24  sq. ;  Gennadius,  De  Dogm.  Et- 
cles.  c  55;  Tillemont,  Menu  iv,  261  sq.  (ed.  Tenet); 
Walsch,  Ketzerhistor.  vol.  ii;  Schupart,  De  chiliasm 
Nepotis  (Giessen,  1724);  Walsch,  Einleiiung  m  die  fie- 
ligionstreitigkeiten  der  lutK  Kirch*,  ii,  559;  Neander, 
Church  Hist,  i,  652;  Guericke,  Ancient  Church  Hist.  p. 
196.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Nepotism  is  a  word  invented  in  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage to  express  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  many  high 
ecclesiastics  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  popes,  a  propensity,  namely,  to  aggrandi» 
their  family  by  exorbitant  grants  and  favors  conferred 
on  members  of  it ;  literally  on  nephews  (Latin  nepf^es). 
Many  of  the  highest  and  wealthiest  families  of  the  Ro- 
man nobility  owe  their  elevation  entirely  to  this  species 
of  patronage.  Nepotism  was  first  practiced,  and  that 
to  a  very  considerable  degree,  by  pope  Nicholas  HI 
(q.  v.),  towards  the  close  of  the  ISth  century;  reproach- 
fully he  was  called  the  patriarch  of  papal  nepoti*m.  In 
the  15th  century  it  found  most  prominent  practice  un- 
der Sixtus  IV  (q.  v.),  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  car- 
ried nepotism  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  to  have  given  rise 
to  much  scandal  in  the  Romish  Church.    Alexander  VI 
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(q.  v.)  is  only  second  to  the  preceding  pope  (see  Butler* 
EccUs.  Hist,  ii,  129, 182;  Fisher,  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  p.  45). 
Alexander  V  had  no  relations  on  whom  to  lavish  his 
friendship,  but  he  found  an  opportunity  to  practice  nep- 
otism towards  the  order  to  which  be  belonged  prior  to 
his  elevation  to  the  papacy.  As  early  as  the  10th  cen- 
tury strong  efforts  were  made  to  stay  this  evil  practice. 
Pope  Pius  IV  and  his  successors  labored  for  this  end. 
But  nepotism  was  not  successfully  circumscribed  until 
the  17th  century  by  popes  Innocent  XI  and  XII,  the 
latter  of  whom  subjected,  by  a  bull  under  date  of  July 
28,  1692,  all  cardinals  to  an  oath  against  the  practice  of 
nepotism.  See  Led,  //  Nepotismo  di  Roma  (Amst  1667 ; 
in  Latin,  entitled  Nepot.  Rom.  [Stuttg.  1669]) ;  Ranke, 
Nut.  of  the  Papacy ;  Ffoulkes,  Divisions  of  Christendom, 
i,  561 ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  vi,  141,  580 ; 
vii.272,302;  viii,  171 ;  Cartwright,  On  Papal  Conclaves, 
p.  180-183;  Wcssenberg,  Gesch.  der  Kirchenvtrsanun- 
lungen  (see  Index  in  vol.  iv).     (J.  H.  W.) 

Ifeptunalla  is  the  name  of  a  festival  anciently 
celebrated  at  Rome  in  honor  of  Neptune  (q.  v.)  on  the 
23d  of  July.  Little  information  is  accessible  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  festival  was  kept,  but  it  would 
appear  that  huts  were  wont  to  be  erected  with  the 
branches  and  foliage  of  trees,  where  people  probably 
feasted  and  amused  themselves  in  various  ways. 

Neptune,  an  ancient  Roman  god  of  the  waters.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  he  was  originally  a  marine  deity, 
for  the  old  Italians  were  the  very  opposite  of  a  maritime 
people,  yet  his  name  is  commonly  connected  with  nolo, 
to  swim ;  hence  at  an  earlier  period  he  may  have  borne 
another  designation,  afterwards  forgotten.  When  the 
Romans  became  a  maritime  power,  and  had  grown  ac- 
quainted with  Grecian  mythology,  they,  in  accordance 

with  their  usual  prac- 
tice, identified  him  with 
the  Greek  god  whom  he 
most  resembled.  This 
was  Poseidon,  also  Po- 
teidan  (connected  with 
iroroc,  a  drink;  vov- 
rac,  the  sea ;  and  irora- 
poQ,  a  river).  Poseidon 
appears  in  his  most 
primitive  mythological 
form  as  the  god  of  wa- 
ter in  general,  or  the 
fluid  element.  He  was 
the  son  of  Cronos  (Sat- 
urn) and  Rhea,  and  a 
brother  of  Jupiter.  On 
the  partition  of  the  uni- 
verse among  the  sons  of 
Cronos,  he  obtained  the 
sea  as  his  portion,  in  the 
depths  of  which  he  had 

_.  m^r    k  his  palace  near  iEgaa,  in 

Figure  of  Heptane.  Ru^    Here  .She 

kept  his  brazen -hoofed  and  golden  -maned  steeds,  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  which  he  rode  over  the  waves, 
which  grew  calm  at  his  approach,  while  the  monsters 
of  the  deep,  recognising  their  lord,  made  sportive  hom- 
age round  his  watery  path.  But  he  sometimes  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  assembly  of  the  gods  on  Olympus, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Apollo  built  the  walls  of  Troy. 
In  the  Trojan  war  he  sided  with  the  Greeks;  neverthe- 
less he  subsequently  showed  himself  inimical  to  the 
great  sea-wanderer  Ulysses,  who  had  blinded  his  son 
Polyphemus.  He  was  also  believed  to  have  created 
the  horse,  and  taught  men  its  use.  The  symbol  of  his 
power  waa  a  trident,  with  which  he  raised  and  stilled 
storms,  broke  rocks,  etc  According  to  Herodotus,  the 
name  and  worship  of  Poseidon  came  to  the  Greeks  from 
Libya.  He  was  worshipped  in  all  parts  of  Greece  and 
Southern  Italy,  especially  in  the  seaport  towns.  The 
Isthmian  games  were  held  in  his  honor.    Black  and 


white  bulls,  boars,  and  rams  were  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
him.  Neptune  was  commonly  represented  with  a  tri- 
dent, and  with  horses  or  dolphins,  often  along  with  Am- 
phitrite,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  dolphins,  and  surrounded 
by  tritons  and  other  sea-monsters.  As  befitted  the  fluct- 
uating element  over  which  he  ruled,  he  is  sometimes 
figured  asleep  or  reposing,  and  sometimes  in  a  state  of 
violent  agitation.  See  Vollmer,  Mythologisches  Worter- 
buch,  s.  v. ;  Westcott,  Hand-hook ofArchaoL  p.  166, 167. 

Nepveu,  Francois,  a  French  ascetic  author,  was 
born  April  28, 1639,  at  St.  Malo.  Admitted  in  1654  into 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  he  was  professor  of  the  humani- 
ties, rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  and  afterwards  occupied 
different  positions;  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  February,  1708,  he  was  rector  of  the  college 
of  Rennes.  All  his  works  treat  of  practical  religion  or 
morality ;  they  have  frequently  been  reprinted  even  in 
our  day,  and  translated  into  several  langnages.  The 
principal  are,  De  F Amour  de  Jesus-Christ  (Nantes,  1684, 
12mo ;  5th  ed.  Paris,  1756, 12mo) : — Exercices  mierieur* 
pour  honorer  Us  mysteres  de  Jesus-Christ  (Paris,  1791, 2 
vols.  12mo ;  Lyons,  1836, 12 mo) : — Retraite  selon  ^esprit 
et  la  mithode  de  St.  Ignace  (Paris,  1687, 12mo) :— Ma- 
nure de  se  preparer  a  la  mort  (Paris,  1693, 1697, 12mo) : 
— Pensies  et  rijtexions  Chritiennes  pour  tous  Us  jours  de 
Vartnee  (Pari?,  1695, 4  vols.  12mo,  and  1850, 8vo);  transL 
twice  into  Latin  (Iugolstadt,  1727,  and  Heidelberg,  1774, 
4  vols.  8vo) ;  into  Flemish  (1637,  1889,  4  vols.  4to) ; 
twice  into  German  (1752  and  1829);  and  twice  into 
Italian  (1715  and  1842)  \—]J  Esprit  du  ChrisHamsme, 
ou  la  conformiti  du  Chretien  avec  Jesus-Christ  (Paris, 
1700, 12mo)  —Conduite  Chretierme  (Paris,  1704, 12mo) : 
— Retraite  spirilueUe  (Paris,  1708,  12mo).  Nepveu  is 
also  the  author  of  the  philosophical  theses  maintained 
in  1679  by  Louis  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  prince  de  Tu- 
rennet  *na'  remarkable  not  only  for  their  extent  and  so- 
lidity, but  still  more  because  they  are  ornamented  with 
symbols,  inscriptions,  and  vignettes,  due  to  the  good 
taste  of  J.  Charles  de  la  Rue.  See  Moreri,  Grand  Dic- 
tiorm.  Histor.  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  GeniraU,  s.  v. 

Nequlti  is  the  name  of  a  secret  association  among 
the  natives  of  Congo,  who  celebrate  their  mysteries  in 
dark  and  sequestered  places,  where  none  but  the  ini- 
tiated are  allowed  to  enter. 

Ner  (Heb.  id.  15,  light;  Sept.  Ntjp),  a  Benjamite, 
according  to  1  Chron.  viii,  33,  father  of  Kish  and  Abner, 
and  grandfather  of  king  SauL  B.C.  cir.  1140.  Abner 
was,  therefore,  uncle  to  Saul,  as  is  expressly  stated  in  1 
Sam.  xiv,  50.  But  some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the 
statement  in  1  Chron.  ix,  36,  that  Kish  and  Ner  were 
both  sons  of  Jehiel,  whence  it  has  been  concluded  that 
they  were  brothers,  and  consequently  that  Abner  and 
Saul  were  first  cousins.  The  explanation  of  this,  how- 
ever, is  that  there  was  an  elder  Kish,  uncle  of  Saul's  fa- 
ther, or,  rather,  Ner's  grandfather.  See  Saul.  "The 
name  Ner,  combined  with  that  of  his  son  Abner,  may 
be  compared  with  Nadab  in  ver.  36,  and  Abinadab,  ver. 
39;  with  Jesse,  1  Chron.  ii,  13,  and  Abishai,  ver.  16; 
and  with  Juda,  Luke  iii,  26,  and  Abiud,  Matt  i,  13" 
(Smith).  Gesenius,  misled  by  1  Sam.  ix,  1,  gives  the 
following  genealogy  (Thesaur.  p.  9) : 

Abiel 


I 


I 


I 


Kish  Ner 

Saul.         Abner; 
but  the  following  seems  better  to  reconcile  the 
on  the  subject :  Abiel 


Ner 
I 


Abner. 

See  Abiel;  Kish;  Saul. 
Nerd.    See  Spikenard. 


ilsh 


K 


SauL 


NEREIDS  fl, 

Nereids  (wjptWic)  was  the  mmc  of  the  Greek  Kf 
nymphs.  They  were  fifty  in  number.anrt  were  daugh- 
ters of  A'creus,  the  old  mail  of  the  sea.  They  were  gen- 
erally represented  as  very  beautiful  maidens,  and  some- 
times as  half  woman  and  hslf  fish.  The  Nereids  were 
regarded  as  favorable  to  Bailors.  They  were  worshipped 
in  several  parta  of  Ureece,  but  more  especially  ' 


Figure  of  a  Nereid. 

NereDB  (Or.  Niwwuc),  a  marine  divinity  in  classic 
mythology,  waa  represented  as  a  wise  and  prophetic  old 
man,  and  waa  believed  to  dwell  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  with  his  beautiful  daughter*  the  fiereidi.  He  was 
regarded  as  ruling  principally  over  the  JJgean  Sea,  and 
was  believed  occasionally  to  appear  to  men  in  different 
shapes,  predicting  what  should  befall  them  in  the  fut- 
ure. The  poets  feigned  thai  he  could  assume  various 
forms  like  Proteus,  and  would  only  reveal  the  future 
when,  having  exhausted  his  powers  of  transformation, 
he  waa  reduced  to  hia  original  shape.  Nereus  yielded 
his  place  to  Poseidon,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Am- 
phitrilc.  Ilia  attribute  waa  the  trident-  He  frequently 
appears  in  ancient  works  of  art. 

Ne'rena  (Nnprue),  a  Christian  at  Rome  to  whom, 
with  his  sister,  the  apostle  Taut  sent  his  salutation 
(Hum.  xvi,  15).  A.D.  05.  "The  name  may  be  of  He- 
brew origin,  13  or  ""IS;  or  it  may  be,  as  Grotiiia  sug- 
gests, from  the  Sabine  jVirrto,  a  word,  according  to  Au- 
lus  Gcllins,  signifying  'virtus  et  fortitude'  (JV,  A.  siii, 
M),  and  with  which  Ntro  and  Serienu,  the  wife  of 
Mars,  stand  allied''  (Kitto).  "  Urigen  conjectures  that 
he  belonged  to  the  household  of  Fhilolngus  and  Julia. 
Kstius  suggests  that  he  may  be  identified  with  a  Ne- 
reua who  is  said  to  have  been  baptized  at  Hume  by  St. 
Peter.  A  legendary  account  of  him  is  given  in  Hol- 
land, Ada  Sanctorum,  May  IS;  from  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Tilleraont  {II.  K,  ii,  189),  may  be  gathered 
the  fact  that  he  was  beheaded  at  Terracina,  probably  in 
the  reign  of  Nerve.  Hia  ashes  are  aaid  to  be  deposited 
in  the  ancient  church  of  S3.  Nereo  ed  Archilleo  at 
Rome.  There  is  a  reference  to  his  legendary  history 
in  bishop  Jeremy  Tavlor's  sermon,  The  Marriage-ring, 
pt.  i?  (Smith). 

Nereue.,  St.,  a  martyr  of  the  early  Christian  Church, 
waa  a  eunuch  and  servant  of  St.  Domitilla  (q.  v.).  Re- 
fusing to  abjure  his  faith,  lie  was,  with  hia  mistress, 
banished  by  Domitian  into  a  little  isle  on  the  coast  or 
Terracina,  called  Poutia.  Afterwards,  amid  the  perse- 
cutions under  Trajau,  Nereus  suffered  martyrdom  with 
his  mistress.  The  ancient  Church  kept  a  festival  in 
memory  of  these  fsithful  ones,  and  St  Gregory  the 
Great  thus  alludes  to  the  great  solemnity :  "  These 
saints,  before  whose  tomb  we  are  assembled,  despised 
the  world  and  trampled  it  under  their  feet,  when  peace, 
plenty,  riches,  and  health  gave  it  charms."  St  Nereus 
is  commemorated  in  the  Church  of  Rome  Slay  12.  See 
Butler,  Livet  of  the  Bomb,  ii,  811,  812. 

Ner'gal  (Heb.  JftrSat,  $¥$  [in  pause  ij^J]! 
Sept.  'Epyi\  v.  I.  NrjpyiX;  Vulg":  A'eracf),  one  of  the 
chief  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  deities  (3  Kings  xvii, 
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•0),  seems  to  have  corresponded  closely  to  the  classical 
Mart,  He  was  of  Babylonian  origin,  and  various  deri- 
vations of  the  name  have  been  suggested.  Flint  triers 
it  to  313,  lo  brtat  in  pieca,  with  b  added;  Geseniui 
identifies  it  with  the  Saliiin  Swig,  the  I  being  append- 
ed as  the  mark  of  a  diminutive,  which  waa  a  sign  of 
endearment;  Von  Bohlen  compares  the  Sanscrit  A'rijnf, 
man-Jalroyer,  spoken  of  a  fierce  warrior,  and  corre- 
sponding to  MercJach ;  and  Rawlinson  savs  the  namr 
"is  evidently  compounded  of  the  two  Hamitic  roots- 
air,  a  man,  and  yule,  great ;  so  that  he  is  the  great  man, 
or  the  great  hero"  (Anc 


His  rr 


ental  titles 


,  'the 


lug  of  battle,'  't 
principle'  (or  '  the  strong  begetter'), '  the  tutelar  god  of 
Babylonia,' and  'the  god  of  the  chase.'  Of  this  last  be 
is  the  god  pre-eminently;  another  deity,  .Via,  disputine; 
with  him  the  presidency  over  war  and  battles.  It  is 
conjectured  that  he  may  represent  the  deitied  Nimrod— 
'the  mighty  hunter  before  the  I>ird'— from  whom  the 
kings  both  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  were  likely  to 
claim  descent.  See  Nimiiuh.  The  city  peculiarly  ded- 
icated to  his  worship  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  to  be 
Ciitha  or  Tigguba,  which  is  in  Arabian  tradition  the 
special  city  of  Nimrod.  The  only  express  mention  of 
Nergal  contained  in  sacred  Scripture  is  ill  the  above 
passage,  where  '  the  men  of  Cutha,'  placed  in  the  cities 
of  Samaria  by  a  king  of  Assyria  (Esar-haddun? ;,  an 
said  to  have 'made  Nergal  their  god'  when  transplanted 
to  their  new  country— a  fact  in  close  accordance  with 
the  frequent  notices  in  the  inscriptions,  which  mark 
him  as  the  tutelar  god  of  that  city.  Nergal's  name  oc- 
curs as  the  initial  element  in  Afroaf-ehar-ezar  (Jo. 

form,  in  the  name  of  a  comparatively  late  king— the 
Abenncrigui  of  Josephus  [Ant.  xx,  %  1).  Nergal  sp- 
peara  to  have  heen  worshipped  under  the  symbol  of  tbe 
'  Han-Lion.'  The  Shemitic  name  for  the  god  of  Cutis 
waa  .4™,  a  word  which  signifies  'lion'  both  in  Hebrew 
and  Syriac  A'ir,  the  first  element  of  the  god's  nanx, 
is  capable  of  the  same  signification.  Perhaps  the  habits 
of  the  lion  as  a  hunter  of  beasts  were  known,  and  be 
was  thus  regarded  as  the  most  fitting  symbol  of  the  god 


intingc; 


kings  m 


frequent  mention  or  this  deity.  Ax  earlv  as  RC 
1 150,  Tiglath-pileser  I  speaks  of  him  as  furnishing  tbe 
arrows  with  which  he  slaughtered  the  wild  animal*. 
-4«tur-dara'-pa/(5ardanapalus),the  son  and  successor  of 
Esar-haddon,  never  fails  to  invoke  his  aid. 


jnting  a. 


)  his  iuflue 


I'olsa 


riliced  to  him  in  Cutha,  ai 
temple  in  the  city  of  Tarbisa,  near  Nineveh;  but  in 
general  he  was  not  much  worshipped  either  bv  the  ear- 
lier or  the  later  kings  (see  the  £anr*  of  Sir  H.  Rawlin- 
son in  Kawlinsou'a  Ilerodotut,  i,  US  I -684)"  .(Smilh). 
The  rabbinical  commentators  bcl  ieve  t  hat 


si  m  ii  ar  wo  rc) ,  h  1  j:  1  p ,  t< 
net/ol,  in  the  Talmud,  means  a  cock  (Sel-  f 
den,  Dii  Syr,  ii,  3,  p.  317  sq.;  Scbwan 
I'alett.  p.  80).     Iri  curious  coincident 
with  this  tradition  Layard  gives  tw 

figures  of  a  cock  on  Babylonian  remains,         -- " 

showing  its  ancient  worship  by  that  peo-  Engraved  Qeii 
pie  (Xiaerrh  ami  Babyloo,  p.  lb»).  Not-  fr™  Babjhra. 
berg,  Geseuius,  and  other  inquirers  into  the  astrdstry  of 
the  Assyrians  and  Chakhcans,  conclude  that  Nergal  is  the 
same  as  the  Sabian  name  for  the  planet  Mara.  Both 
among  the  Sabians  and  Arabians  it  means  iH-luek,  bus- 
fortune;  and  it  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  mythol- 
ogy of  the  West  to  make  it  the  symbol  of  bloodshed  and 
war.  The  Sabian  Man  was  typified  as  a  man  holding  in 
one  band  a  drawn  sword,  and  in  the  other  a  human  head 
Just  cut  off;  hia  garments  wen:  also  red,  no  doubt  from 
the  hoc  which  the  body  of  the  planet  prasents  to  thi 
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eye.  Among  the  southern  Arab*  his  temple  w 
ed  red ;  and  they  offered  to  him  garment!  stai 
blocd,  and  a  warrior  (probably  a  prisoner),  who 

the  but  night  of  hi*  life,  aa  be  saw  the  planet  ) 

he  murmured,  "Poet  Ultra  attend,  thou  accun 
der  of  blood?  then  is  my  hour  come;" and  at 

place  (Mohammed  Abu-Talcb,  ap.  Norberg,  Onotuut.  p. 
105;  Btir-llibrtati,  p.  220).  See  (Jesenius,  Thamr.  p. 
913,  and  Comment,  tu  Jeta,  ii,  844 1  Nork,  Ilibl.  Mylkol. 
i,  60  sq.-,  Lauci,  I'aral  alia  illutl.  dtL  Sac  Script,  i, 
284;  Wichmanshausen,  Dia.  de  XiryaL  Culh.  Idolo 
(Viteb.  1707). 

Not'eal-Bbare)'*#r  (Hebrew  Xergal'-Shartti'er, 
^SS-VTS-WO  i  Sept.  NnpyiAo-ne-nodp,  Vat,  HS.  Nipi- 
yXutodp  v.  r.  Kapyavaaap,  Vtapyawanap,  rinp-fiX- 
crnpooup;  Nnynpyos  v.  r.  NijoyiX,  all  in  Jer.  xxxix,  3; 
also  N"ip)iA  mi  £«pnaap,  ver.  13 ;  Vulg.  titrtgtl  et  St- 
ivtrr),  the  name  apparently  of  two  persona  among  the 
"princes  of  the  king  of  Babylon,"  who  accompanied 
Nebuchadnezzar  on  his  lost  expedition  against  Jerusa- 
lem, B.C.  588.  The  first  part  of  the  name  is  the  god 
Xcrgal  (q.  v.),  and  Sharezcr  is  supposed  from  the  Zend 
1 1  mean  privx  of  fin  (Gesen.). 

1.  The  first  of  thcee  is  mentioned  only  in  Jer.  xxxix, 
3,  without  any  other  designation  or  notice. 

2.  "  The  other  has  the  honorable  distinction  of  Rab- 
™*B  (^'9"-~,)i  and  it  is  to  him  alone  that  any  particu- 
lar interest  attaches  (Jer.  xurix,  8).  In  sacred  Script- 
ure he  appears  among  the  persons  who,  by  command 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  released  .Jeremiah  from  prison  (Jer. 
xxxix,  13) ;  profane  history  give*  u*  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  a  personage  of  great  importance,  who  not 
long  afterwards  mounted  the  Babylonian  throne.  This 
identification  depends  in  part  upon  the  exact  resem- 
blance of  name  which  is  found  on  Babylonian  bricks  in 
tho  form  of  Xtrgal-iAar-uzur ;  but  mainly  it  rests  upon 
the  title  Rubu-tmga,  or  Rab-mag,  which  this  king  bears 
in  his  inscriptions,  and  on  the  improbability  of  there 
having  been,  toward!  the  close  of  the  Babylonian  period 
— when  the  monumental  monarch  must  have  lived — 
two  persona  of  exactly  the  same  name  holding  this  of- 
fice. See  Rab-hao.  Assuming  on  these  ground*  the 
identity  of  the  scriptural  '  Nergal- Sharezer,  Knb-raag,' 

we  may  learn  something  of  the  prince  in  question  from 
profane  authors.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  be  was 
the  monarch  called  Xtrigliitar  or  Xtrigliaoor  by  Be- 
rjsus  (Josephua,  c.  Ap.  i,  30),  who  murdered  Evil-Mero- 

upon  the  throne.  This  prince  was  married  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  was  thus  the  brother-in-law 
of  his  predecessor,  whom  be  put  to  death.  Hi*  reign 
lasted  between  three  and  four  yean.  He  appears  to 
have  died  a  natural  death,  and  certainly  left  bis  crown 
to  a  young  son,  Laborosoarchod,  who  was  murdered 
after  a  reign  of  nine  months.  In  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy 
he  appears,  under  the  designation  of  X'erigattolauar, 
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aa  reigning  four  years  between  nioarudamus  (Evil-He- 
rodach)  and  Nabnnadius,  his  son's  reign  not  obtaining 
any  mention  because  it  fell  short  of  a  year.  A  palace 
built  by  Nerigliasar  baa  been  discovered  at  Babylon. 
It  is  the  only  building  of  any  extent  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates.  See  Babvlot.  The  bricks  bear  the 
name  of  Nergal-shar-uzur,  the  title  of  Knb-mag,  and 


lain  '  Ifcl- 


that  Nergal-shar-uzur  waa  the  son  of  a  c. 
zikkir-iskun,  ting  of  Babylon,'  The  only  explanation 
which  baa  been  offered  of  this  statement  ia  a  conjecture 
(Rawlinson'e  Ilerodotai,  i.  518)  that  Bel-zikker-iskuu 
may  possibly  have  been  the  'chief  Cbaldaean'  who  (ac- 
cording to  Berosus)  kept  the  royal  authority  for  Nebu- 
chadnezzar during  the  interval  between  his  father's 
death  and  his  own  arrival  at  Babylon.  Sec  Kkzu> 
ckadxezzar.  Neriglissor  could  scarcely  have  given 
his  father  the  title  of  king  without  some  ground;  and 
possible  ground,  and  one  compati- 


-appear: 


!OfIl 


;  of  the  later  Babylonian  monarch*.  Neriglisssr's  of- 
,  rice  of  Bab-ham  will  be  further  considered  under  that 
J  word.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  a  personage  of  irapor- 
'  ince  before  he  mounted  the  throne.  Some  (as  Larcher) 
ave  sought  to  identify  him  with  Darius  the  Mede ;  but 
bi*  view  is  quite  untenable.  There  is  abundant  reason 
>  believe  from  his  name  and  his  office  that  be  was  ■ 
alive  Babylonian— a  grandee  of  high  rank  under  Neb- 
chadnezzar,  who  regarded  him  as  a  fitting  match  for 
ne  of  his  daughters.  He  did  not,  like  Darius  Mcdue, 
sin  Babylon  by  conquest,  b 


His 


»ac 


559  to  aC.  556"  (Smith). 

ITe'li  (NnpO,  <he  son  of  Melchi  and  father  or  Sa- 
lathiel,  according  to  Luke's  genealogy  of  Jesus  (iii,  27, 
28) ;  probably  identical  with  the  Neman  (q.  v.)  of  tbe 
O.  T.  (Jer.  Ii,"  59).    See  amitALOoY  or  ob'H  Lord, 

Neri,  Kiurro  rut',  Si*.,  the  founder  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory,  waa  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Florence,  July  22,  1515.  Hi*  character,  even  in  boy- 
hood, foreshadowed  tbe  career  of  piety  and  iicnevolence 
to  which  he  was  destined,  and  he  was  commonly  known 
ameng  his  youthful  companions  by  the  name  of  "  good 
Philip."  CM  the  death  of  his  parents  be  was  adopted 
by  *  very  wealthy  uncle,  with  whom  he  lived  for  some 
time  at  San  (iermano,  near  llonte  Cassino,  and  hy  whom 
be  was  recognised  aa  his  destined  heir.  But  he  relin- 
luished  all  these  prospects  for  a  life  of  piety  and  charity ; 


d,  after 


isiderably  s 


lie' 


native  place,  he  decided  to 
he  boped  to  have  greater  opportunities  for  charitable 
labors.  He  went  to  the  Italian  capital  iu  1538,  and 
there  arduously  devoted  himself  to  philosophical  and 
theological  studies  in  the  Augustine  schools.*  But  he 
by  no  means  confined  himself  to  his  intellectual  improve- 
in  the  esteem  and  reverence  of  all  by  his 
devotion  to  tbe  Church  and  to  the  poor 
and  needy  and  forsaken.  He  abounded  in  charitable 
labors,  instructing  children  wbo  bad  no  teachers,  caring 
for  the  sick,  reclaiming  vicious  persons,  and  engaging 
in  all  manner  of  enterprises  requiring  a  benevolent  dis- 
position and  a  pious  soul.  (The  particulars  of  his  life, 
some  of  which  are  very  curious,  have  been  fully  narrated 
by  his  biographers  Bacci  and  (lallonio.)  In  the  pursuit 
of  these  object*  he  displsyed  a  sincerity  and  a  single- 
heartedness  which  naturaltv  enough  exposed  him  lo  the 
sneers  anil  the  slanders  of  the  worldly,  the  prudish,  and 
the  sticklers  for  outward  decorum.  "But  ho  cored  little 
for  the  opinion  or  such  people,  and  went  on  unmindful 
of  all  opposition  or  want  of  interest.  Neither  money 
nor  labor  did  he  spare  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  Thus 
he  founded  an  asylum  for  poor  snd  sick  strangers,  and 
other  houseless  or  helpless  persons,  in  which  they  were 
sheltered  until  they  were  able  to  return  to  their  home. 
Realizing  bis  need  of  closer  alliance  with  tbe  Church, 
he  decided  finally  to  take  holy  orders,  and  on  Hay  98, 
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1561,  was  ordained  priest  in  the  church  of  the  Lateran. 
The  year  previous  to  his  admission  into  the  priesthood 
he  had  exerted  himself  for  the  conversion  of  several  as- 
sociates of  his,  and  he  succeeded  with  Salviati,  a  brother 
of  the  cardinal  of  that  name,  and  Tarugio,  who  after- 
wards became  a  cardinal,  and  Baronius,  so  celebrated  in 
ecclesiastical  history  as  a  writer,  and  some  others.  No 
sooner  had  their  zeal  been  enlisted  in  the  interests  of  the 
Church  than  he  banded  them  together  in  a  confrater- 
nity for  the  care  of  poor  pilgrims  visiting  Rome,  and 
other  houseless  persons,  as  well  as  of  the  sick  generally, 
which  still  subsists,  and  which  has  numbered  among  its 
associates  many  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  confraternity  is 
noteworthy,  moreover,  as  having  been  the  germ  of  the 
far  more  celebrated  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  (q.  v.), 
which  was  founded  by  St.  Philip  in  conceit  with  these 
friends.  Resides  the  general  objects  above  indicated, 
and  the  spiritual  duties  designed  for  the  personal  sanctt- 
tication  of  the  members,  the  main  object  of  this  associa- 
tion was  the  moral  instruction  and  religious  training  of 
the  young  and  uneducated,  who  were  assembled  in  chap- 
els or  oratorios,  for  prayer  and  for  religious  and  moral 
instruction.  The  personal  character  of  Neri,  the  unself- 
ish devotedness  of  his  life,  his  unaffected  piety,  his  gen- 
uine love  of  the  poor,  his  kindly  and  cheerful  disposi- 
tion, and,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  of  the  rest,  a  certain 
quaint  humor,  and  a  tinge  of  what  may  almost  be  called 
drollery  which  pervaded  many  of  his  sayings  and  doings, 
contributed  to  popularize  his  institute.  Besides  being 
a  man  of  education  and  general  information,  he  could 
readily  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  respective  pursuits 
of  all  whom  he  sought  out  for  his  assistance,  and  thus  so 
greatly  endeared  himself  to  every  one  who  was  brought 
in  contact  with  him.  Many  and  peculiar  were  the  means 
he  used  to  further  his  purpose.  Thus,  e.  g.,  indirectly 
Neri  became  the  founder  of  the  Oratorios  (q.  v.).  As 
a  further  means  of  withdrawing  youth  from  dangerous 
amusements,  sacred  musical  entertainments  (thence 
called  by  the.  name  of  oratorio)  were  held  in  the  ora- 
tory, at  first  consisting  solely  of  hymns,  but  afterwards 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  sacred  operas  or  dramas, 
some  of  which  were  written  by  distinguished  writers, 
such  as  Zeno  and  Metaatasio,  except  that  they  did  not 
admit  the  scenic  or  dramatic  accompaniments  of  these 
more  secular  compositions ;  the  parts  were  sung,  like 
those  of  an  opera,  with  this  difference,  that  the  singers 
were  stationed  in  a  gallery  of  the  chapel.  The  chapel 
being  called  in  Italian  "  Oratorio,"  i.  e.  a  place  of  prayer, 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  performance,  and  the  congre- 
gation or  order  constituted  by  Neri  hence  took  the 
name  of  Fathers  of  the  Oratory.  Besides  the  musical 
entertainments,  religious  and  literary  lectures  also  formed 
part  of  his  plan,  and  it  was  in  the  lectures  originally  pre- 
pared foe  the  Oratory  that,  at  the  instance  of  Neri,  the 
gigantic  Church  History  of  Baronius  had  its  origin.  But 
though  Neri's  great  characteristics  were  simply  charity 
and  a  cheerful  piety,  the  people,  who  greatly  revered 
him,  believed  him  to  be  a  more  than  commonly  en- 
dowed saint,  and  he  was  by  them  said  to  have  the  power 
of  working  miracles  and  curing  possession.  He  no  doubt 
wrought  miracles  in  freeing  people  from  the  possession 
of  evil  spirits,  for,  as  he  himself  said,  the  idea  of  being 
possessed  of  evil  spirits  was  not  to  be  too  readily  re- 
ceived, and  its  best  remedy  is  cheerfulness,  as  it  often 
arises  only  from  melancholy.  These  precepts  be  carried 
into  practice  to  such  an  extent  that,  having  been  ac- 
cused of  allowing  and  even  encouraging  worldly  pleas- 
ures, such  as  dancing,  etc.,  among  his  disciples,  he  was 
suspended  from  his  functions  as  confessor  and  preacher ; 
he  was  even  complained  of  to  the  pope  as  trying  to 
found  a  new  sect-  The  accusation,  however,  did  not 
prevail,  and  he  was  soon  after  restored.  In  1570  the 
nocturnal  meetings  of  his  society,  held  simply  for  devo- 
tional and  charitable  purposes  as  above  spoken  of,  were 
made  the  ground  of  new  accusations,  yet  he  became  but 
the  more  confirmed  in  his  peculiar  views.  Some  have  ac- 


cused him  of  triviality,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  be 
meant  his  practices  as  a  check  to  the  sanctimonious, 
Pharisaical  gravity  and  decorousness  which  prevailed  in 
Rome  after  1560.  Though  pressed  on  several  occasions 
to  accept  the  office  of  cardinal,  he  steadily  declined. 
Theiner  relates  that  when  Henry  IV,  of  France,  joined 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch  in  1593,  the  pope  refused  to 
revoke  the  excommunication  pronounced  against  the 
prince ;  a  total  separation  of  the  French  from  the  Bo- 
man  Church  seemed  unavoidable,  but  Baronius  having 
occasion  to  confess  the  pope,  Neri  forbade  his  granting 
him  the  absolution  unless  he  promised  to  grant  it  in 
turn  to  the  king.  This  plan  succeeded,  and  Henry  IV 
rewarded  the  order  by  munificent  donations.  The 
Brotherhood  of  the  Oratory  was  regularly  organized  by 
the  pope  in  1575;  according  to  its  regulation  the  mem- 
bers are  all  equal,  and  have  to  perform  in  turn  all  the 
menial  duties  necessary  in  the  community.  (They  show 
yet  an  inscription  said  to  have  been  traced  by  the  band 
of  the  great  Church  historian :  "  Caes.  Baronius,  coots 
perpetuus.")  All  the  affairs  of  the  communities  were  to 
be  decided  by  the  majority  of  votes.  Neri,  more  pro- 
dent  than  other  founders  of  ascetic  organizations,  did 
not  suffer  the  members  of  the  Oratory  to  bind  them- 
selves by  perpetual  vows  as  do  the  monks,  preferring 
that  the  spirit  of  charity  and  sacrifice  should  alone  unite 
them,  and  for  this  end  each  member  had  to  pay  i 
monthly  fee  for  the  expense  of  the  house,  as  the  lodg- 
ings alone  were  free.  The  institutionNjvas  approved 
by  Gregory  XIII  in  1575,  and  it  soon  spread  over  Italy. 
France,  and  other  countries.  The  congregation  "De 
rOratoire"  has  produced  many  distinguished  men,  Baro- 
nius and  Massillon  among  others.  Study,  preaching, 
and  the  education  of  youth  are  the  chief  occupations 
of  its  members.  Being  bound  by  no  vows,  any  member 
of  the  Oratory  can  at  any  time  withdraw  with  all  his 
property.  The  present  Oratory,  Sta.  Maria  at  Vafli- 
cella  (Rome),  was  the  residence  of  Neri  after  1583.  It 
has  a  good  library,  and  the  oratorios  continue  to  be  per- 
formed, especially  from  All-saints'  Day  (Nov.  3d)  to 
Palm  Sunday.  Neri  resigned  the  office  of  superior  of 
the  community  in  favor  of  Baronius,  and  died  a  few 
years  afterwards,  May  25,  1595.  He  was  canonized  in 
1662  by  Gregory  XV.  Some  of  his  letters,  and  bis 
Ricordi,  or  advice  to  youth,  have  been  published,  as 
well  as  two  sonnets  out  of  many  which  he  composed. 
The  regulations  he  left  for  the  guidance  of  bis  order 
were  published  in  1612.  Neri  was  an  amiable,  virtuosi, 
and  religious  man,  and  his  example  had  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  clergv  of  Rome.  See  Galkmio,  Vita  halt 
Phil  Net*  (Rome,'  1600) ;  Vita  PhiL  Nerii  (Mnnkh, 
1610);  Vide  y  Heckos  de  S.  FiKpe  Neri  (1618);  Bacd 
Vita  <H  S.  Filippo  Neri  (1622) ;  Vasqoes,  S.  FUips  hm 
Epitome  de  sua  Vita  (1651);  Marmi,  Rogoionamerii 
suJia  vita  di  F.  Neri  (1786) ;  Vie  de  St.  Philippe  de  Sen 
(1847);  Faber,  Spirit  and  Genius  of  St.  PhiL  S*ri 
(1850) ;  Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  i,  328-467  so.: 
Hase,  Ch.  Hist.  p.  462.     See  also  Obatort,  Cokcke- 
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Neri'ah  (Heb.  Neriyah',  rWJ,  Jehovah  nmylaty 
or  lamp  of  Jehovah,  also  [Jer.  xxxvi,  14, 82 ;  xliii,  6]  ia 
the  prolonged  form  Neriya'hu,  *inj"l3;  Sept.  Njj/wac 
[v.  r.  Nifpi  in  Jer.  xliii,  3] ;  Vulg.  Nerias,  but  Neri  >" 
Jer.  xxii,  12),  the  son  of  Maaseiah,  and  lather  of  Seraiah 
(Jer.  li,  69)  and  Baruch  (Jer.  xxxii,  12, 16;  xxxvi,  i 
8,  14,  82;  xliii,  8,  6;  xlv,  1).  He  appears  to  be  the 
same  with  Neri  (q.  v.)  in  our  Lord's  maternal  ancestry 
(Luke  Hi,  27,  28 ;  see  Strong's  Harmony  and  Expos,  of 
the  Gospels,  p.  17).     B.C.  cir.  620. 

NerTas  (Nnoiac;),  the  Grncized  form  (Bar.  i,  1)  <* 
the  name  of  Nkbiah  (q.  v.),  the  father  of  Seraiah  and 
Baruch  (Jer.  xlv,  1 ;  li,  59). 

Another  Nerias  or  Neriah  ia  mentioned  by  Josephs* 
(Ant.  x,  9, 6),  and  also  by  the  Jewish  record  Seder  (Ham, 
as  a  high-priest,  son  of  Uriah  and  lather  of  Odeas  or 
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Hosaiah;  but  the  reference  is  probably  to  Azariah,  15 
(2  Chron.  xxxi,  10).    See  High-priest. 

Nero,  a  Roman  emperor,  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  world  as  a  tyrant  and  a  debauchee,  figures  in  ec- 
clesiastical annals  chiefly  because  of  the  intolerant  and 
persecuting  spirit  which  he  manifested  towards  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  in  the  Eternal  City.    His  full  name  was 
Aero  Claudius  Ccuar  Drums  Germamcus  (originally 
/Aldus  Domitius  Ahenobarlms).     He  was  the  son  of 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  of  Agrippina,  daughter  of 
Germanicus,  and  was  born  in  37  at  Antium.    After  the 
marriage  of  his  mother,  in  third  nuptials,  with  her 
uncle,  the  emperor  Claudius,  Nero  was  adopted  by  that 
prince,  and  Nero's  name  changed  as  above  given.    His 
education  was  carefully  looked  after.    He  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  the  philosopher  Seneca  (q.  v.),  and 
appears  to  have  improved  his  opportunities.    He  is  said 
to  have  persevered  in  his  studies,  and  to  have  made 
great  progress  especially  in  the  Greek  language,  of 
which  he  exhibited  a  specimen  in  his  sixteenth  year 
by  pleading  in  that  tongue  the  rights  or  privileges  of 
the  Rhodians  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium ;  but  he 
possessed  little  oratorical  skill  (Suetonius,  Neroy  c.  7 ; 
Tacitus,  Annates,  xii,  58).    Nero  was  so  much  trusted 
by  Claudius  that  he  finally  married  him  to  his  daughter 
Octavia.    When  he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age 
Nero's  abandoned  mother  poisoned  her  husband,  Clau- 
dius, and  by  means  of  her  criminal  favors  succeeded  in 
raising  her  son  to  the  throne  (A.D.  54),  over  whom  she 
expected  to  exercise  the  most  absolute  control.    Nero 
himself  shortly  after  disposed  of  the  rightful  heir, 
Britannicus,  by  poison,  and  thus  became  sole  and  un- 
disputed ruler.     For  the  first  few  years  his  public  con- 
duct, under  the  control  of  Burrhus  and  Seneca,  was  un- 
exceptionable ;  in  private,  however,  he  disgraced  him- 
self by  the  most  odious  vices,  and  his  mother  endeavor- 
ed to  retain  her  influence  by  shamefully  complying  with 
his  inclinations.     But  after  a  time,  even  with  all  her 
efforts,  she  perceived  her  hold  to  slacken,  and  noticed 
how  he  disregarded  her  advice  and  refused  her  requests. 
Gradually  the  two  became  estranged  from  each  other. 
Nero  was  accused  of  criminal  love  for  iEtia,  a  woman  of 
low  birth,  and  of  improper  relations  with  Poppcea,  the 
wife  of  Otho,  who  succeeded  Nero  on  the  throne.    This 
maddened  his  mother,  and  she  frequently  abused  him 
with  the  most  contemptuous  language;  reminded  him 
that  he  owed  his  elevation  to  her,  and  threatened  that 
she  would  inform  the  soldiers  of  the  manner  in  which 
Claudius  had  met  his  death.    Nero  was  thus  kept  in 
constant  dread  of  revolt  and  assassination,  and  finally, 
in  A.D.  59,  he  caused  this  detestable  woman  to  be  mur- 
dered.   Now,  fearing  no  rival  in  power,  he  gave  full 
scope  to  the  darkest  traits  of  his  character.     The  low 
servility  into  which  the  Roman  senate  had  sunk  at  this 
time  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  actually 
issued  an  address  congratulating  the  hateful  matricide 
on  the  death  of  Agrippina.    Nero  himself,  on  the  other 
hand,  confessed  that  he  was  ever  haunted  by  the  ghost 
of  his  murdered  mother.   The  affairs  of  the  empire  were 
at  this  time  far  from  tranquil.    In  A.D.  61  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  Britain  under  queen  Boadicea,  which 
was,  however,  suppressed  by  Suetonius  Paulinos.     The 
following  year  saw  an  unsuccessful  war  against  the 
Parthians  in  Armenia.     At  home  matters  were  not 
much  better.    The  emperor  was  lampooned  in  verse; 
the  senate  and  priesthood,  alike  venal,  were  also  satir- 
ized by  audacious  malcontents;  his  most  valued  friend 
Burrhus  died;  and  Seneca, disgusted  with  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  court,  had  quitted  the  capital.    And  the 
worst  was  yet  to  come.     In  June,  A.D.  64,  a  terrible 
conflagration  broke  out  in  Rome,  and  for  six  days  and 
seven  nights  the  fire  raged  with  the  greatest  fury;  even 
after  it  was  supposed  extinguished  it  broke  forth  again 
and  continued  for  two  days  longer.    A  vast  territory 
experienced  the  results  of  this  conflagration.    Out  of 
the  fourteen  districts  into  which  the  city  was  divided, 
three  were  totally  destroyed,  and  in  seven  of  the  others 


it  left  only  a  few  half-ruined  houses.    Not  only  the 
temples  and  public  buildings,  as  well  as  private  bouses, 
but  also  monuments  of  all  kinds,  masterpieces  of  art, 
and  libraries  were  destroyed,  and  a  great  number  of 
lives  lost.    Although  the  emperor  remained  at  Antium 
during  the  early  part  of  the  conflagration,  and  only  re- 
turned to  Rome  when  the  fire  approached  his  palace, 
the  people  generally  accused  him  of  having  purposely 
set  fire  to  the  city,  and  preventing  its  bciiig  put  out,  in 
order  to  build  up  a  finer  one  on  its  ruin?.     In  compli- 
ance with  his  orders  the  sufferers  were  relieved,  and 
such  as  built  again  were  aided  by  the  state;  but  this 
did  not  allay  the  general  suspicion,  as  he  was  said  to 
have  ascended  the  tower  of  Maecenas  during  the  fire, 
and  there  recited  verses  on  the  downfall  of  Troy.     All 
the  processions  and  sacrifices  which  he  commanded  for 
the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  gods,  as  well  as  the  vast 
sums  be  squandered  among  the  people,  did  not  allay 
the  suspicion.     Indeed  Dion  and  Suetonius  expressly 
accuse  him,  but  these  writers,  it  is  well  known,  were 
alwavs  inclined  to  favorablv  receive  anv  scandal.   Taci- 
tus  (Anv.  xv, 38)  thinks  the  matter  doubtful,  or  at  least 
all  his  efforts  to  determine  Nero's  part  in  the  case  failed 
to  convince  of  guilt.     So  doubtful  was  Nero's  character 
that  the  belief  of  bis  guilt  was  general  at  the  time,  and 
ever  since  the  world  has  been  inclined  to  judge  him  the 
perpetrator  of  the  crime.    Church  historians  thus  treat 
him.     Even  the  liberal-minded  Renan,  who  in  his 
V Antichrist  (Paris,  1878)  has  furnished  the  latest,  full- 
est, most  spirited,  and  probably  most  accurate  delinea- 
tion of  Nero  and  his  time,  believes  this  emperor  to  hare 
caused  the  conflagration,  in  order  to  rebuild  the  city  in 
greater  splendor  and  more  artistic  form,  and  thus  give 
renown  to  his  reign.     Says  Renan :  "  Rome,  above  all 
things,  preoccupied  his  [i.  e.  Nero's]  thoughts.     His 
project  was  to  rebuild  it  from  top  to  bottom,  and  to 
name  it  afresh — Neropolis.     For  a  century  past  it  had 
been  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.     In  size  it  rival- 
led the  ancient  capitals  of  Asia,  and  its  edifices  were 
fine,  strong,  and  solid.     But  its  streets  appeared  mean 
to  the  taste  of  the  day :  for  that  taste  tended  more  and 
more  to  vulgar  and  decorative  construction,  it  aspired 
to  broad  effects  such  as  rejoice  the  heart  of  gaping  sight- 
seers, and  it  condescended  to  a  thousand  tricks  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Greeks.   At  the  head  of  the  whole  move- 
ment was  Nero.    The  new  Rome  which  he  imagined 
was  something  like  the  Paris  of  our  own  day— one  of 
those  artificial  cities,  built  to  order,  in  planning  which 
the  great  point  aimed  at  is  to  catch  the  admiration  of 
visitors  from  the  country  and  of  foreigners"  (p.  186-148). 
To  remove  all  suspicion  from  himself,  Nero  spread  the 
report  that  the  Romans  should  regard  the  Christians  as 
the  authors  of  the  fire — that  mysterious  sect  who,  like 
the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were  generally  hit  upon  as 
the  cause  of  all  otherwise  inexplicable  calamities ;  and, 
as  if  Nero  himself  believed  them  guilty  of  this  crime,  he 
now  inaugurated  a  series  of  persecutions  which  have 
made  his  name  a  byword  for  cruelty  and  inhumanity. 
See  Nkronian  Persecutions.    But  while  busy  perse- 
cuting the  Christians,  Nero  found  time  to  carry  forward 
his  scheme  for  the  embellishment  of  Rome.    He  rebuilt 
in  great  magnificence  the  bumed  districts,  and  reared 
for  himself  on  the  Palatine  Hill  a  splendid  palace,  called, 
from  the  immense  profusion  of  its  golden  ornaments,  the 
Aurta  Domus,  or  Golden  House;  and  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  this  expenditure,  and  for  the  gratification  of 
the  Roman  populace  by  spectacles  and  distributions  of 
corn,  Italy  and  the  provinces  were  unsparingly  plunder- 
ed.    In  A.D.  65  a  powerful  conspiracy  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  Piso  upon  the  throne,  but  it  was 
discovered  by  Nero,  and  the  principal  conspirators  were 
put  to  death.    Among  others  who  suffered  on  this  oc- 
casion were  Lucan  and  Seneca;  but  the  guilt  of  the  lat- 
ter is  doubtful.     In  the  same  year  Poppies  died,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  kick  which  she  received  from  her  husband 
while  she  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy.    On 
I  the  death  of  Poppaea  Nero  wished  to  marry  Antonia, 


Borne, 

daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  hit  stater  by 
adoption,  but  she  refused,  and  was  in  consequence  put 
to  death.  He  however  married  Statilia  Messalina,  hav- 
ing first  caused  her  husband  Vestiitus  to  be  killed.  Nero 
also  executed  or  banished  many  persona  highly  dis- 
tinguished for  integrity  and  virtue.  His  vanity  led 
him  to  seek  distinction  as  a  poet,  ■  philosopher,  an 
actor,  ■  musician,  and  a  charioteer,  and  he  received 
sycophantic  applauses,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  Greece, 
to  which,  upon  invitation  of  the  Greek  cities,  he  made 
a  visit  in  67.  But  in  68  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  legions, 
and  after  them  the  Pratorian  Guards,  rose  against  him 
to  make  Galba  emperor,  anil  Nero  was  obliged  to  flee 
from  the  city  and  conceal  himself  in  the  house  of  a 
frcodman,  Phaon,  about  four  miles  distant.  The  senate, 
which  had  hitherto  been  moat  subservient,  declared  him 
an  enemy  of  his  country,  and  the  tyrant  ended  his  life 

approaching  his  hiding-place  (Dion.  Cas.!xi-lxiii;  Tacit. 
Ant.  xiii-xv;  Sueton.  JWro).  Nero  was  a  lover  of 
arts  and  letters.  The  Apollo  Belvedere  is  supposed  by 
Thiersch  (Epochen  der  bildtnden  Kami  unter  de»  Grie- 
rfm,  p.  312)  and  some  other  writers  to  have  been  made 
for  this  emperor.  He  also  possessed  much  taste  as  a 
poet  and  histrionic  performer.  But  he  was,  notwith- 
standing these  accomplishments,  ■  licentious  voluptuary, 
and  scrupled  not  to  commit  any  crime  that  would  tend 
to  gratify  his  lust  or  strengthen  bis  power.  Yet,  as 
Kenan  has  well  observed,  "one  cannot  absolutely  say 

certain  sentiment  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  So 
Tar  from  being  incapable  of  friendship,  ha  often  showed 
himself  a  good  comrade;  and  it  was  precisely  this  that 
rendered  him  cruel  He  was  detertnined  to  be  loved 
and  admired  for  his  ovra  sake ;  and  was  irritated  against 
those  who  did  not  manifest  towards  him  these  feelings" 
(p.  128-182).  The  words  of  Suetonius,  "Elatua  inna- 
tuaque  tantis  velut  suecessibus,  negavit  quenquam  Prin- 
cipum  acisse  quid  sibi  ticeret"  (.Vero,  §  37),  we  think, 


1  KEIIOKI 

of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
polity.  According  to  the  pertwmel  given  by  Kenan 
'I.' A xlrchritl,  p.  173),  "Nero  had  a  had  face,  lowering 
looks,  blue  eyes,  chestnut  hair  dressed  iu  rows  of  carls, 
a  terrible  lip,  and  the  air  (wicked  and  stupid  at  the  same 
time)  as  of  *  great  silly  doll,  supremely  self-saiisned, 
puffed  up  with  vanity."  Although  repeatedly  alluded 
to,  he  is  not  cxprosslv  named  in  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  (see  Ads  nv,  11,  etc.;  Phil,  i,  12, 13;  lr, 
'22) ;  but  in  the  subscription  (probably  spurious)  to  tbe 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  he  is  called  Catar  Xm 
(Kaianp  tiipiuv).  Many  authors  refer  to  Nero  lot 
prophecy  by  John  (Kev.  xiii,  11-18)  of  the  beast  with 
two  horns,  and  interpret  the  18th  verse  as  referring  U> 
tbe  Hebrew  name  of  Nero,  "I0J3  "pi?,  which  amounts 
numerically  to  GGG,  the  number  there  given;  since,  writ- 
ten more  nearly  in  Human  style,  "lpp  ii;,  it  amount) 
to  GI6,  which  Irenxus  testifies  waa  the  number  found 
in  many  manuscripts  in  his  day  (ace  Stuart,  Apoc 
ii,  457  sq.;  Denary,  Zeiltchrtft  jiir  Sptmlalin  Ttr- 
olagif,  1886,  vol.  i,  pt.  ii;  BibHotheca  Sacra.  1843, p. 
332  sq.;  1844,  p.  84.  sq.).  Sec  Kevki-atkm,  Book  or. 
Nero  was  the  emperor  before  whom  Paul  was  brought 
on  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  A.I).  66-58;  snd  in 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Nero  in  the  yen 
A. I).  64  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paid  are  supposed  In 
have  suffered  martyrdom.  All  the  authorities  furnish. 
ing  facta  in  Nero's  life  are  collected  by  Tillemoot  (/fiat 
dn  Empereart,  voL  i).  Sec  the  monograplis  cited  by 
Volbeding,  index  PrOffTammalum,  p.  95,  97;  and  com- 
pare also  Kenan's  I.'A ntichriit,  and  (he  original  au- 
thorities quoted  there ;  Meri  vale,  //if.  afihe  Romani  ai- 
der the  Empire ;  Diderot,  Euai  sur  let  Regneide  I'li^f 
el  de  Siren;  and  the  Church  historians  quoted  in  the 
article  on  Nemos  ian  FKRSKCcrtoKS.    (J.  H.W.] 

Norol,  Tobij.ia,  hti-Kihni,  was  bom  at  Mete  it 
1652.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  held  tbe 
office  of  rabbi,  in  1659,  Xcrol  went  to  Worms,  thence  to 
Tadua,  where  he  studied  medicine.  He  then  muted  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  was  introduced  as  pbveiaw 
to  the  sultan  Achtnet  III.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century  Nerol  went  to  Venice,  thence  to  Palestine. 
and  died  at  Jerusalem  in  1729.  He  is  the  author  of  ■ 
encyclopedical  work  entitled  njaia  fifes?  O,  divided 
into  three  parts:  the  first  part,  which  is  called  yj£  cV':, 
treats  of  metaphysics,  physical  sciences,  astronomy,  and 
natural  philosophy ;  the  second  part,  which  is  called 
tiTrl  DSIS,  treats  of  geography,  physiology,  pathology, 
therapeutics,  anatomy,  and  surgery;  the  third  p»«. 
which  is  called  nj'BSrl  tiir,  treats  of  the  different 
diseases.  This  valuable  work  was  first  published  at 
Venice  in  1707,  and  often  since  See  Fllrsl,  Bibl.  .!«•■!■ 
iii,  2829;  Carmolv,  Htitoire  da  Medeam  J«i'/>,  i,  W- 
161;  L.  B.  d.  Orient  (1850),  c  S79;  Isipiigtr  Ada 
Erudilonim  (1721),  p.  633;  Utudiuldige  Satirical* 
zum  Jakrt  (1722),  p.  531.     (B.P.) 

Noronl,  Bartoi«heo,  called  Maeitro  fftceio,  a  dis- 
tinguished Italian  painter,  who  devoted  himself  espe- 
cially to  sacred  art,  flourished  about  1573.  He  studied 
under  Giovanni  Antonio  Rani,  whom  he  assisted  in  his 
works,  and  whose  daughter  he  married.  Lsutsi  sari 
that  Neroni,  after  the  death  of  the  four  great  pillan  <* 
the  Sieneae  school,  sustained  its  reputation  and  prob- 
ably educated  one  of  its  restorers.  His  pictures  anile 
the  style  of  Kazii  with  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
manner  of  Vaaari  in  the  distribution  of  his  tints.  lie 
had  excellent  abilities  in  perspective,  especially  in 
representing  scenery;  Andreani  has  engraved  a  spec- 
imen. He  was  also  greatly  skilled  in  architecture, 
and  had  a  pension  from  the  magistrates  of  Lucca  fu 


In  Siet. 


_     m  by  him,  with  a  great  uutn- 

InofNero.wllhf.if.idBofihcMscelhiiaAiiBUSIl.    (From  ""  "fnc™**;  and  in  the  church  of  the  Derclirte  a 
the  British  Museum.)  Deicent  from  Iht  Cross  entirely  in  the  style  of  Bam 
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See  Spooner,  Biographical  History  of  the  Fine  Arii, 
ii,  614. 

Neronlan  Persecutions  were  really  the  first 
severe  trial*  which  the  Christians  of  Rome  had  to  en- 
dure. They  occurred  in  A.D.  G4,  and  were  instigated 
by  Nero  (q.  v.)  himself.  Although  we  possess  no  posi- 
tive information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  first 
Christian  community  was  established  at  Rome,  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  it  was  not  originally  instituted  by  the 
apostles.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  'requent  inter- 
course of  the  Roman  Jews  with  Palestine  and  Jerusalem 
led  at  an  early  time  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  doc- 
trines, the  believers  still  remaining  connected  with  the 
synagogues.  They  became  gradually  more  numerous; 
and  the  frequent  controversies  which  here,  as  in  other 
cities,  arose  among  the  Jews,  partly  on  their  own  tenets, 
partly  concerning  the  person  and  the  coming  of  Christ, 
led  at  last  to  open  disturbances,  and  gave  occasion  to  the 
emperor  Claudius  to  publish  in  41  a  strict  edict  banish- 
ing all  the  Jews,  including  those  who  acknowledged 
Christ.  The  edict,  however,  did  not  receive  a  very  se- 
vere execution,  only  the  leaders,  such  as  Aqutla,  whom  we, 
find  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.,  being  banished.  As  to  the 
others,  there  was  probably  some  alleviation  made  in  the 
decree ;  but  while  allowed  to  remain  at  Rome,  they  were 
not  permitted  to  assemble  in  the  synagogues  until  a 
new  edict,  promulgated  about  the  end  of  the  same  year, 
again  restored  them  this  privilege  also,  and  guaranteed 
the  Jews  religious  liberty  throughout  the  empire.  This 
temporary  closing  of  the  synagogues,  however,  led  the 
Christians  to  organize  places  of  worship  for  themselves, 
and  to  form  an  independent  community.  Their  number 
now  increased  so  rapidly  that  St.  Paul,  who  had  been 
informed  of  their  position  by  Aquila  at  Corinth,  ex- 
pressed in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  the  desire  to  visit 
them,  which  he  fulfilled  three  years  later,  when  he  was 
led  as  a  prisoner  from  Ccesarea  to  Rome,  remaining  there 
a  while,  and  laboring  for  the  new  religion  with  such 
success  that  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  Christians  of  Rome  as 
"  an  immense  multitude."  The  rapid  increase  of  the 
Christians  made  them  of  course  unpopular  at  Rome. 
Suetonius,  in  his  Nero  (chap,  xvi),  speaks  of  them  as  a 
"  dangerous  sect."  They  were  mistrusted  because  they 
abstained  from  participation  in  the  sacrifices  and  other 
heathen  ceremonies,  and  were  hated  because  they  were 
believed  secretly  at  work  against  the  peace  of  Roman 
citizens.  They  were  accused  of  misanthropy,  and  were 
suspected  of  all  manner  of  crimes.  But  no  open  intent 
to  persecute  them  manifested  itself  until  Nero  ordered 
ceremonies  after  the  great  fire,  and  the  Christians  failed 
to  participate.  They  were  now  accused  as  the  authors 
of  the  conflagration;  first,  probably,  by  friends  of  the 
court,  in  order  to  turn  public  animosity  from  Nero,  who 
was  by  many  believed  to  have  favored  the  burning  of 
Rome.  See  Neko.  The  emperor  himself  took  up  the 
public  rumor,  and  acted  upon  it  as  a  verity.  "  He  in- 
flicted," says  Tacitus,  *'  the  most  exquisite  tortures  on 
those  men,  who,  under  the  vulgar  appellation  of  Chris- 
tians, were  already  branded  with  deserved  infamy,"  and 
a  vast  multitude,  or  as  Tacitus  has  it,  "  ingens  multi- 
tudo,"  were  put  to  death  in  the  most  shocking  manner. 
Indeed,  it  appears  from  the  detailed  accounts  of  Tacitus 
that  Nero's  proceedings  were  quite  different  from  mere 
capital  executions  according  to  the  Roman  law;  for 
the  Christian  martyrs  were  not  simply  put  to  death, 
but  their  execution  was  made  to  gratify  the  blood t hire- 
tin  ess  of  the  tyrant,  and  to  serve  as  an  amusement  to 
the  people.     Says  Kenan : 

"  Though  persuaded  that  the  conflagration  was  the  crime 
of  Nero,  ninny  serious  Romans  saw  in  this  coup  a  means 
of  delivering  the  city  from  an  intolerable  pest.  Tacitus, 
notwithstanding  some  qualms  of  pity,  was  of  this  opinion ; 
and  as  to  Suetonius,  he  reckons  among  the  meritorious 
acts  of  Nero  the  punishment  which  he  had  inflicted  on 
the  partisans  of  a  new  and  mlschfevons  superstition.  Tet 
these  punishments  were  something  absolutely  frightful. 
Never  before  had  such  refinements  of  cruelty  been  wSt- 
nesred.  Almost  all  the  Christlnus  who  were  arrested 
were  of  the  bumble  class;  and  the  nsnal  punishment  of 


such  unfortunates,  when  treason  or  sacrilege  was  laid  to 
their  charge,  wus  to  be  throwu  to  wild  beasts,  or  to  be 
burned  alive  iu  the  amphitheatre,  with  an  addition  of 
cruel  scourging*.  One  of  the  most  hideous  characteristics 
of  Romnn  manuers  was  that  they  converted  punishments 
into  a  fete,  and  public  executions  into  a  public  entertain- 
ment, rersia,  fu  moments  of  fanaticism  and  terror,  had 
used  frightful  forms  of  torture ;  and  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion bad  tasted  a  sombre  kind  of  pleasure  in  Inflicting 
'  them.  But  never  before  the  establishment  of  Roman  do- 
minion had  these  horrors  been  made  a  public  diversion,  a 
subject  for  penis  of  laughter  and  applause.  The  amphi- 
theatres had  become  the  regular  places  of  execntion,  and 
the  tribunals  of  justice  furnished  materials  for  the  sport. 
The  roads  that  converged  to  Rome  were  crowded  with 
the  criminals  of  the  whole  world,  to  provide  victims  for 
the  circus  and  nmusement  for  the  populace. . . .  But,  this 
time,  to  the  barbarity  of  the  executioner  was  added  a 
touch  of  derision.  The  victims  were  reserved  for  a  fete, 
to  which  (no  doubt)  an  expiatory  chtiracter  was  attached. 
Roman  annals  had  known  few  days  so  extraordinary. 
The  ludus  matntinun,  usually  devoted  to  combats  of  ani- 
mals, saw  to-day  au  unheard-of  procession.  The  con- 
demned persons,  sewn  up  in  skins  of  wild  beasts,  were 
thrust  out  into  the  arena  to  be  torn  by  dogs ;  others  were 
crucified;  others  again  were  clothed  in  tuuics  dipped  in 
oil,  pitch,  or  rosin,  and  then  found  themselves  attached  to 
p takes,  and  reserved  to  illuminate  the  nocturnal  festivities. 
When  dusk  came  on,  these  living  torches  were  set  on  fire. 
Nero  offered  for  the  spectacle  hi*  magnificent  gardens  be- 
yond the  Tiber,  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Borgn  and  in 
the  precincts  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter"  (p.  163-165). 

But  physical  suffering  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
infernal  malice  of  the  heathen  world  against  these  pure 
and  patient  servants  of  the  Crucified  One.  Moral  tor- 
tures, mental  anguish,  brutal  and  Satanic  invasions  of 
all  that  a  Christian  holds  most  sacred  and  most  invio- 
lable, must  be  undergone  by  them  ere  the  baptism  of 
blood  was  complete,  ere  the  infant  Church  could  be  (like 
her  Master)  "  made  perfect  throngh  sufferings."  The 
pen  almost  refuses  to  write,  the  brain  almost  refuses  to 
conceive,  the  atrocities  which  followed.  The  heart  and 
conscience  of  the  reader  can  do  no  more,  even  now  at 
the  distance  of  1800  years,  than  cry  to  heaven,  with  the 
souls  of  the  slain  under  the  Apocalyptic  altar,  "  How 
long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and 
avenge  this  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  ?" 
(Rev.  vi,  10). 

11  Women,  and  even  virgins,  were  mixed  up  with  these 
horrible  sports;  and  nameless  indignities  were  iu  flic  led 
on  them,  as  part  of  the  festivities.  It  had  become  an  es- 
tablished usage  under  Nero  to  force  condemned  persons 
tonlayin  the  amphitheatre  mythological  scenes  which  in- 
volved at  least  the  death  or  the  actor.  These  hideous 
operas,  to  which  the  application  of  ingenious  mechauism 
lent  an  astonishing  effect,  were  the  novelties  of  the  day. 
Greece  would  indeed  have  recoiled  with  surprise  had 
such  attempts  been  suggested  to  her,  to  supplement  aes- 
thetics by  ferocity,  to  make  torture  minister  to  art !  The 
unhappy  wretch  Mas  introduced  into  the  arena  richly 
dressed  as  a  god  or  a  hero  destined  to  death.  He  then 
represented  by  his  sufferings  some  tragic  scene  of  pagan 
myth,  consecrated  by  the  works  of  poets  and  sculptors. 
Sometimes  it  was  Hercules,  frantic  and  burning  on  Mount 
(Eta.  and  madly  tearing  from  his  flesh  the  tunic  of  blazing 

Eitcb.  Sometimes  it  was  Orpheus  torn  in  pieces  by  a  benr, 
tedahts  thrown  from  'heaven  and  devoured  by  beasts, 
Pasipbae  undergoing  the  attacks  of  the  bull,  or  Atrys  put 
to  death.  . .  .  Nero,  no  doubt,  was  present  at  these  spec- 
tacles. As  he  was  nearsighted,  he  used  to  wear  a  concave 
emerald  in  his  eve  to  serve  as  an  eye-glass  for  watching  the 
combats  of  gladiators.  He  loved  to  make  a  parade  of  his 
knowledge  as  a  connoisseur  iu  sculpture. .  . .  Worthy  of  a 
connoisseur  like  him  must  have  been  the  plastic  forms  and 
the  colors  presented  by  a  human  frame  palpitating  under 
the  teeth  of  beasts;  by  a  poor  timid  maiden  with  cha«te 
gestures  veiling  her  nudity,  and  then  Uwsed  bv  a  bull  aud 
torn  in  pieces  on  the  pebbles  of  the  arena  1  Yes,  he  was 
there,  in  the  front  rank,  on  the  jxxliwnt,  supported  by 
vestals  and  curule  magistrates"  (p.  167-173). 

So  great  were  the  sufferings  of  the  tormented  that 
even  the  pagan  historian  is  forced  to  confess  that  "  pity 
arose  for  the  guilty,  though  they  deserved  the  severest 
punishment,  since  they  were  put  to  death,  not  for  the 
public  good,  but  to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  one  mann  (An- 
nates, xr,  44).  But  even  the  cruelty  of  Nero  is  not  gen- 
erally adjudged  sufficient  ground  for  all  these  executions, 
and  it  is  believed  by  some  that  the  powerful  Poppsea  Sa- 
bina,  proved  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xx,  8)  to  have  been  a 
convert  to  Judaism,  mainly  instigated  the  severity  of 
this  persecution.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  apostle 
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Paul  lost  his  life  on  this  occasion.  Wieseler  (Ckronol. 
Synopse  der  tier  Ecangelien  [1843],  p.  581)  places  the 
execution  of  Paul  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  64,  and 
the  crucifixion  of  Peter  in  the  Neronian  persecution, 
therefore  some  months  later.  Tradition  places  the  death 
of  both  apostles  in  the  Neronian  persecution,  and  some 
witnesses,  as  Jerome  and  Gelasius,  put  both  martyrdoms 
on  the  same  day ;  but  others,  as  Arator,  Cedrenus,  Au- 
gustine, separate  them  by  an  interval  of  one  year  or 
less.  That  Paul  suffered  first,  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  persecution  properly  so  called,  seems  to  be  indicated 
by  the  easier  mode  and  the  locality  of  his  death ;  for 
in  the  persecution  itself  his  Roman  citizenship  would 
hardly  have  been  respected ;  and  the  scene  of  that  per- 
secution was  not  the  Ostian  Way,  but  the  Vatican  across 
the  Tiber,  where  Nero's  gardens  and  the  circus  lay 
(comp.  Tacitus,  Ann.  xiv,  14?  and  Buiisen,  Beschreir 
bung  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii,  1,  p.  13  sq.).  At  the  same  time, 
this  persecution,  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Oro- 
siue,  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  through  all  the 
provinces,  but  rather  to  have  been  restricted  to  Rome 
and  the  surrounding  country. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Nero,  July  11,  68,  the  be- 
lief commenced  to  gain  adherents  among  the  people 
that  he  was  not  dead.     They  expected  him  to  return 
from  the  East  as  a  great  conqueror,  and  this  induced 
several  adventurers  to  assume  his  name  and  create  in- 
surrections.   As  for  the  Christians,  the  remembrance 
of  that  terrible  persecution,  their  manner  of  interpret- 
ing the  Book  of  Revelations,  and  still  more  the  Sibyl- 
line Oracles,  led  them  for  several  centuries  to  believe 
that  Nero  was  still  living,  and  even  that  he  would 
appear  at  the  latter  day  as  the  Antichrist  or  with 
htm.     Says  Schaff:  "The  report  arose  first  among  the 
heathen  that  Nero  was  not  really  dead,  and  would  come 
forth  again  from  his  concealment;  according  to  Tacitus 
{Hist,  ii,  8), '  Sub  idem  tempu*  Achaja  atque  Asia  falso 
exterrito,  velut  Nero  adventaret,  vario  super  exitu  ejus 
ruraore,  eoque  pluribus  vivere  eum  fingentibus  credenti- 
busque.'     Among  the  Christians  this  rumor  took  the 
form  that  Nero  would  return  as  Antichrist,  or  (accord- 
ing to  Lactantius)  as  the  forerunner  of  Antichrist.    That 
such  an  expectation  arose,  at  least  afterwards,  in  the 
Church,  though  merely  as  the  private  opinion  of  indi- 
viduals, is  plain  from  Augustine,  De  civitate  Dei,  lib.  xx, 
cap.  19,  where  he  says  that  by  the  '  mystery  of  ini- 
quity' (2  Thess.  ii,  7)  some  understood  Nero,  and  then 
proceeds :  '  Unde  nonnulli  ipsum  (Neronem)  resurrectu- 
rum  et  futurum  Antichristum  suspicantur.     Alii  vero 
nee  eum  occisum  putant,  Bed  subtractum  potitts,  ut  puta- 
returoccisus;  et  vivum  occultari  in  vigore  ipsius  statis, 
in  qua  fuit,  quum  crederetur  exstinctus,  donee  suo  tem- 
pore reveletur  et  restituatur  in  rcgnum.     Sed  multum 
mihi  mira  est  baec  opinantium  tanta  pnesumptio.'    Lac- 
tantius mentions  a  similar  opinion  (De  mort.  pence  c  2) 
with  a  reference  to  a  passage  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles 
(lib.  iv,  p.  525,  ed.  Ser.  Galtaus),  which,  however,  refers 
not  at  all  to  Antichrist,  but  probably  to  the  appearance 
of  the  pseudo-Nero  in  the  time  of  Titus  (comp.  Tacitus, 
J  fist,  i,  2)  as  to  a  past  fact,  as  Thiersch  has  shown 
(Kritik  der  N.-Test.  SchrtfLen,  1845,  p.  410  aq.)  against 
Bleck.     Altogether  erroneous  is  the  view  of  Ewald, 
LUcke,  and  others,  who  charge  this  superstition  respect- 
ing Nero  as  the  future  Antichrist  upon  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse ;  taking  the  beast,  which  '  was,  and  is  not, 
and  yet  is'  (xvii,  8,  1 1),  to  be  Nero.     This  betrays  an 
exceedingly  low,  unworthy  view  of  this  holy  book"  (//iff. 
Apostol.  Ch.  p.  347).     Yet  very  recently  this  "low  and 
unworthy  view"  of  the  Apocalypse  has  found  general 
favor  in  England,  and  in  France  also.    Not  only  has  the 
rationalistic  Renan  espoused  it,  but  several  of  the  British 
conservative  reviews,  in  notices  of  VA  ntechrist,  commend 
Mr.  Kenan's  researches  as  to  the  authorship  and  object 
of  the  Apocalypse.     The  name  of  the  Antichrist  is  be- 
lieved by  Renan  to  be  found  in  chap,  xiii,  18,  which 
(number  of  the  beast)  amounts  to  precisely  666,  and  sig- 
nifies, if  to  each  Hebrew  letter  is  given  its  numerical 


value,  Ntpwv  KaZaap,  or  lOp  'j'HS,  well  known  in  thai 
form  by  sight  to  all  the  provincials  on  their  coin  and 
standards  and  inscriptions  (comp.  Edinburgh  Reviev, 
Oct- 1874,  art.  viii ;  and  see  under  Nkbo,  above).  See 
Pauly,  Real-Encyklopadie  d.  Klass.  A  Uerthunuwissen 
schaft,  pt.  v,  p.  576-591 ;  Kortholt,  Dt  ptrtecutiomi- 
bus  ecclesia  primitive*  sub  imperatoribus  ethsdeis  (Kikm. 
1689);  Walcb,  Dt  Romanorum  m  toUraudis  ditersis 
religionibus  disciplina  publico,  (in  the  Nov.  CommesstL 
Soc.  Reg.  [Gott.  1733,  voL  iii]);  Lehmann,  Studies  z. 
Gesch.  d.  apost.  ZeUaUers  (Greifw.  1856,  4to) ;  Masaon, 
Histoire  critique  de  la  Republique  des  lettres,  viii,  74. 1 17 ; 
ix,  172,  186;  Toinard,  Ad  Lactant.  de  Mortiim*  Ptrwe- 
quutorum,  p.  898  (ed.  Da  Fresnoy);  TiUemont,  Hist,  dt* 
Empereurs,  i,  564;  Baralier,  De  succession*  Romamor. 
Pontificum,  cap.  v,  p.  60;  Mosheim,  Commentaries,  i,  97, 
120;  Schaff,  //if/,  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  p.  395;  id. 
Hist,  of  the  Christian  Church,  i,  162,  305;  Mosheim, 
Eccles! Hist.  (1st  cent  in  voL  i);  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  i, 
94 ;  Leckcy,  HitU  Europ.  Morals,  i,  274, 326, 456 ;  Bur- 
ton, Eccles.  Hist.  p.  190, 195, 200, 203,  231,  237, 242, 322 ; 
Gieseler,  Eccles.  Hist,  i,  56  sq. ;  Riddle,  Hist,  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, i,  5  sq.;  Meth.  Quar.  Rev.  Jan.  1875,  p.  127-131 ; 
Christian  Quarterly,  April,  1874,  p.  275-277;  Journal  of 
Sacred  Literature,  voL  xxvl     (J.  H.W.) 

Nersea  is  the  name  of  three  great  dignitaries  who 
have  become  much  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the 
Armenian  Church. 

1.  Nerses  I,  thk  Great,  was  a  great-grandson  of 
Gregory  Photistes,  the  apostle  of  the  Armenians,  and 
was  born  at  Vagharchabad  about  310.  In  the  year  364 
he  was  elected  bishop,  and  in  866,  at  the  Council  of 
Walarsckapat,  the  clergy  of  the  country  appointed  him 
as  their  catholicos,  or  patriarch.  At  that  time  it  was 
also  decided  that  in  future  the  patriarchs  of  Armenia 
should  no  more  be  consecrated  by  the  archbiahop  of 
Csasarea,  but  that  their  own  bishops  should  appoint  and 
consecrate  them.  In  his  position  as  patriarch  Nerses 
exhibited  his  great  talents,  especially  with  regard  to 
Church  discipline,  his  care  for  the  poor,  and  other  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  his  office.  Twice  Nerses  went  to 
Constantinople  in  behalf  of  the  Armenian  king  Areaces, 
who  had  revolted  against  the  emperors  Valentinian  and 
Valens.  He  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  former,  while 
the  latter  banished  him.  Theodosius  the  Great,  Yakuts 
successor,  recalled  Nerses  from  his  banishment,  and  re- 
tained him  a  short  time  at  Constantinople,  in  order  to 
be  present  at  the  second  oecumenical  council  in  the  year 
381.  He  then  returned  to  Armenia,  where  he  died  in 
384,  being  poisoned  by  the  young  king,  Para.  His  son 
was  Sahak  the  Great  (q.  v.).  See  Lequicn,  Orient 
Christians,  i,  1375. 

2.  Nhrsbs  Klajetsi,  i.  e.  Klajeman  (called  also 
Nerses  IV,  catholicos  of  Armenia,  and  Shnorhaii,  L  e. 
"  the  Pleasant,"  because  of  his  oratorical  talents},  was 
born  between  1098  and  1100.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
Armenian  prince,  who  destined  him  for  the  clerical  or- 
der. In  connection  with  his  brother  Gregory  be  was 
at  first  educated  by  the  catholicos  Gregory  Wkajaser. 
i.  e.  uaprvpofiXoc.,  and  afterwards  by  Stephanua,  the 
abbot  of  the  "red  monastery"  (Karmir  Wankh),  who, 
when  Nerses  was  ready  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  con- 
secrated him  as  deacon,  and  shortly  afterwards  as  priest. 
By  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  clergy,  Nersea  accepted 
in  1166  the  high  dignity  of  bishop,  in  which  position 
he  remained  until  his  death  in  1173.  When,  in  1165, 
he  accidentally  met  with  the,  son-in-law  of  the  emperor 
Manuel  Comnenus  (q.  v.),  he  took  the  opportunity  to 
address  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  in  which  he  showed 
that  there  was  no  real  dogmatical  difference  between 
the  Armenian  and  Greek  churches,  and  thai  the  Arme- 
nian Church,  when  speaking  of  one  nature  of  Christ, 
takes  the  word  in  the  sense  of  person;  the  same  also 
can  be  said  of  the  liturgical  and  ritual  differences  in 
both  churches.  This  letter  gave  rise  to  a  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  churches,  which  aimed  at  the 
union  of  both.    The  emperor  sent  the  philosopher  The- 
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orianus,  who  held  a  disputation  with  the  Armenian  ab- 
bot, John  Uthman,  the  result  of  which  was  a  mutual 
acknowledgment  of  their  agreement  in  dogmatical  as 
well  as  liturgical  and  ritual  points.  This  disputation 
was  first  published  by  John  Leunclavius  (Basle,  1578), 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  republished  more  fully  by  An- 
gelo  May  in  his  Scriptorum  veterum  nova  collectio  (Ro- 
mae,  1822),  vol,  vi.  Nerses,  however,  died  before  he  re- 
ceived the  consent  of  all  the  Armenian  bishops  to  those 
points  which  the  emperor,  in  a  letter  dated  December, 
1172,  had  made  the  basts  of  the  union,  viz.,  1,  to  excom- 
municate all  those  who  accept  one  nature  in  Christ — 
Eutyches,  Dioscurus,  Severus,  Timothy  the  hunch- 
backed, and  the  like ;  2,  they  should  acknowledge  two 
natures  in  Christ,  as  well  as  two  wills  and  two  energies 
(ivepytiat),  but  one  person;  3,  they  should  omit  the 
words  qui  crucificus  es  in  the  Tersanctus:  4,  to  cele- 
brate the  Greek  festivals — the  annunciation  of  Mary, 
March  25;  the  birth  of  Jesus,  Dec  25;  his  circumcision 
on  the  1st  and  his  baptism  on  the  6th  of  January;  his 
presentation  in  the  Temple,  Feb.  2 ;  and  all  the  festivals 
of  the  Lord,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  John  the  Baptist,  the 
holy  apostles,  etc. ;  5,  the  myron  should  be  prepared  with 
olive-oil ;  6,  td  use  at  the  communion  leavened  bread, 
and  wine  mixed  with  water;  7,  to  allow  the  laity  as 
well  as  the  clergy,  with  the  exception  of  the  penitents, 
during  divine  service  and  communion  to  remain  in  the 
church ;  8,  to  acknowledge  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  oecumenical  councils ;  and,  9,  that  the  catholi- 
cos  should  only  be  appointed  by  the  Greek  emperor. 
Nerses  was  a  fruitful  writer  and  a  learned  theologian. 
Of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  the  Church  and 
doctrines  are  his  epistles,  which  he  wrote  as  bishop  and 
catholicos  with  reference  to  theological  disputes  and  ec- 
clesiastical questions,  and  which  were  published  at  Con- 
stantinople (1825)  and  Venice  (1858),  where  also  (in 
1833)  a  Latin  translation  by  Capelletti  was  published. 
Nerses  excelled,  too,  as  a  poet,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
introduced  rhyme  into  Armenian  poetry.  The  Arme- 
nians regard  him  as  their  Homer.  His  greatest  poem 
is  Jesus  the  Son,  a  poetical  epitome  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  3825  verses;  and  the  Word  of  Faith, 
an  epitome  of  the  four  Gospels  in  1502  verses.  His 
spiritual  songs  are  found  in  the  hymn-books  of  the  Ar- 
menian Church.  In  1824  an  edition  of  his  poems  and 
works  was  published  at  Venice.  Sec  Monike,  in  Ilgen's 
Zeitschrift  fur  hist.  Theologie,  i,  87  sq.;  Lequien,  Oriens 
Christiunus,  i,  1399;  Galanus,  Conciliatio,  vol.  i,  ch.  xix. 
3.  Nerses  Lambroxensis  (originally  Sembaf),  a 
relative  of  Nerses  IV,  and  son  of  the  duke  of  Larabron, 
was  born  in  1133.  He  was  very  talented,  and  when 
sixteen  years  old  he  was  appointed  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Skyrra,  near  Constantinople.  When  he  heard 
of  this  appointment  he  concluded  to  retire  into  the  des- 
ert He  was  prevented  from  doing  this  by  his  mother, 
who  took  him  to  Hromkla,  that  he  might  be  conse- 
crated by  his  uncle  Nerses,  which  the  latter  did,  giving 
him  at  the  same  time  his  name,  Nerses.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  retired  into  the  monastery  on  the  Black  Moun- 
tain, where  the  learned  Stephanos  became  his  teacher. 
Nerses's  oratorical  talents  were  soon  discovered  by  the 
monks,  and  he  was  obliged  to  preach  in  the  church  at 
Lambron,  which  he  did  with  such  satisfaction  that,  al- 
though only  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  offered  the 
abbacy  of  the  monastery  of  Skyrra  and  the  bishopric  of 
Lambron.  All  these  honors,  however,  he  declined,  and 
in  order  to  give  himself  entirely  to  his  studies  he  went 
with  his  teacher  into  the  desert.  In  the  year  1176 
Nerses  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Tarsus  and  Lam- 
bron, and  also  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Skyrra.  In 
the  year  1 179  he  was  delegated  by  the  catholicos  Greg- 
ory to  open  the  synod  which  was  to  convene  at  Hrom- 
kla for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  union  between 
the  Armenian  and  Greek  churches,  by  an  acceptance  of 
the  Confession  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (q.v.)  and  the 
doctrine  of  two  natures.  This  union  which  was  about 
lo  be  consummated  was,  however,  frustrated  by  the 


death  of  the  emperor  in  1180.  In  the  midst  of  the  en- 
suing revolts,  wars,  and  troubles  of  the  time,  the  whole 
matter  was  entirely  forgotten.  The  hatred  of  the 
Greeks  against  the  Armenians  was  again  renewed,  es- 
pecially when  the  latter  connected  themselves  with  the 
Latin  crusaders.  In  order  to  justify  himself  as  well  as 
his  people  against  the  Greeks,  who  represented  them  to 
the  Latins  as  Eutychians  (q.v.),  the  catholicos  Gregory, 
in  1184,  sent  a  delegation  to  pope  Lucius  III,  who  in 
return  answered  the  letter  by  sending  the  insignia  of 
the  patriarchate,  together  with  a  Roman  liturgy  and 
epistle,  which  Nerses  translated ;  the  latter  also  consent" 
ed  to  some  changes  which  the  Roman  clergy  had  pro- 
posed, especially  that  the  main  ecclesiastical  festivals 
should  be  celebrated  with  the  other  churches  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  which  caused  great  dissatisfaction  among 
the  Oriental- Armenian  clergy.  Nerses  died  in  1192, 
and  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Skyrra,  whose  ab- 
bot he  was,  and  is  commemorated  in  his  Church  on 
July  17.  He  wrote,  Explanation  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Orders  and  Liturgy  of  the  Mass  (Venice.  1847):— Ad- 
dress at  the  Opening  of  the  Council  at  Hromkla  (ibid. 
1784;  in  a  Latin  trans'l.,  ibid.  1812, 1838,  and  in  a  Ger- 
man by  Neumann,  Leips.  1834) : — Commentaries  on  dif- 
ferent Boots  of  the  Bible: — Biographies  of  the  Fathers, 
especially  the  A  nchorites,  A  ddresses,  and  Homilies  (Ven- 
ice, 1838) : — Explanation  of  the  Nicene  Symbol  (Con- 
stant. 1736) : — A  Panegyric  on  Nerses  Klajensis  (St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 1782;  Madras,  1810;  Constant.  1826) ;  besides 
translations  from  the  Latin,  Syriac,  and  Greek.  See 
Lequien,  Oriens  Christianus,  i,  1345.  See  also  Herzog, 
Real-Encylclopadie,  xix,  85  sq.;  xx,  210  sq.;  Theo- 
hgisches  Universal  -  Lex  ikon,  s.  v.;  Biography  of  the 
Saints,  voL  v ;  Neumann,  Versuch  einer  Ceschichte  der 
armenischen  Literatur  (Leips.  1836),  p.  148;  Tcham- 
tchenang,  Hist,  of  Armenia  (Venice,  1783-4, 3  vols.),  iii, 
58  sq. ;  Gicseler,  Church  History  (Smith's  transL),  ii, 
617 ;  Kurtz,  l^hrbuch  d.  Kirchengeschichte  (Mitau,  1874), 
p.  190,  214 ;  Jocher,  Allgemeines  Gtlehrten-Lexikon,  s.  v. 
NierFfs;  Cave,  Historia  literaria  sa-iptorum  ecclesiastic 
conn»,  p.  591,  596;  Malan,  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Greg- 
oiy  tie  Illuminator,  with  Introd.  on  the  /list,  of  the  Ar- 
menian Church,  p.  35  sq.    (J.  H.W.) 

Nenra,  Marcus  Cocckius,  the  thirteenth  Roman 
emperor,  noted  for  his  kindness  to  the  early  Christiana, 
was  born  at  Narnia,  in  Umbria,  in  A.D.  27,  according 
to  Eutropius  (viii,  1),  or  in  A.D.  32,  according  to  Dion 
(lxviii,  4).  His  family  originally  came  from  Crete; 
but  several  of  his  ancestors  rose  to  the  htgh<  st  dignities 
in  the  Roman  state.  -  His  grandfather,  Cocccius  Nerva, 
who  was  consul  in  A.D.  22,  was  a  great  favorite  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  and  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
jurists  of  his  age.  We  learn  from  Tacitus  that  he  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life  (Ann.  vi,  28).  Marcus  Cocceius 
Nerva  is  first  mentioned  as  a  favorite  of  Nero,  who  be- 
stowed upon  him  triumphal  honors  in  A.D.  66,  when  he 
was  prsetor  elect  The  poetry  of  Nerva,  which  is  no- 
ticed with  praise  by  Pliny  and  Martial,  appears  to 
have  recommended  him  to  the  favor  of  Nero.  Nerva 
was  employed  in  offices  of  trust  and  honor  during  the 
reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  but  he  incurred  the  sus- 
picion of  Domitian,  and  was  banished  by  him  to  Taren- 
tum.  On  the  assassination  of  Domitian,  Sept.  18,  A.D. 
96,  Nerva  succeeded  to  the  sovereign  power,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Petronius  Secundus,  com- 
mander of  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  and  of  Parthenius, 
the  chamberlain  of  the  palace.  The  mild  and  equable 
administration  of  Nerva  is  acknowledged  and  praised 
by  all  ancient  writers,  and  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  sanguinary  rule  of  his  predecessor.  He  discouraged 
all  informers,  recalled  the  exiles  from  banishment,  re- 
lieved the  people  from  some  oppressive  taxes,  and 
granted  toleration  to  the  Christians.  Many  instances 
of  his  clemency  and  liberality  are  recorded  by  his  con- 
temporary, the  younger  Pliny.  Nerva  allowed  no  sen- 
ator to  be  put  to  death  during  his  reign,  and  practiced 
the  greatest  economy  in  order  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
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the  poorer  citizens.  But  bis  impartial  administration 
of  justice  met  with  little  favor  from  the  Praetorian  co- 
horts, who  hod  been  allowed  by  Domitian  to  indulge  in 
excesses  of  every  kind.  Enraged  at  the  loss  of  their 
benefactor  and  favorite,  they  compelled  Nerva  to  de- 
liver into  their  bands  Parthenius  and  their  own  com- 
mander Petronius,  both  of  whom  they  put  to  death. 
The  excesses  of  bis  guards  convinced  Nerva  that  the 
government  of  the  Roman  empire  required  greater  en- 
ergy both  of  body  and  mind  than  he  possessed,  and  be 
accordingly  adopted  Trajan,  who  possessed  both  vigor 
and  ability  to  direct  public  affairs,  as  his  successor, 
and  associated  him  with  himself  in  the  government. 
By  this  action  Nona  evinced  clearly  that  be  pucseued 
good  sense  and  a  noble  character.  He  died  Jan. 
27,  A.D.  98,  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  month)  End 
nine  days  (Dion,  Ixviii,  4).  Though  he  had  set  at  lib- 
erty those  who  had  been  condemned  under  the  intol- 
erant reign  of  Domitian  because  they  had  apostatized 
from  the  pagan  faith  and  adopted  the  new  religion, 
Nerva  yet  failed  to  secure  to  his  Cbristian  subjects  any 
lasting  benefits,  since  their  religion  was  not  recognised 
by  any  public  act  as  a  rtligio  licita,  and  hence  the  se- 
vere persecutions  under  Trajan  may  easily  be  explained. 
Christianity  having  been  diffused  peacefully  under  Ner- 
va, had  spread  considerably ;  no  sooner  was  Trajan  on 
the  throne  than  the  fury  uf  its  enemies,  which  had  been 
held  in  check,  broke  forth  with  increased  violence.  See 
the  article  Tkajan.  See  Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  163;  Hase, 
Ck.  lliii.  p.  38 ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hiit.  i,  96;  Gibbon,  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  I  he  Roman  Empire  (Harper's  ed.,  In- 
dex in  vol.  vi);  Burton,  Aeries,  /fur.  p.  279,  284,  298, 
299;  Hagcnbach,  Kirchcngttch.  d.  trilrn  drei  Jahrhun- 
derte.  ch.  vii;  Tillcmont,  Hist,  de*  Empcratrt,  vol.  ii; 
Smith,  Vict,  of  Greet  and  Roman  Biegr.  and  ilglkoL 
voLii,s.v.     (J.H.W.) 
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Nervet,  Juan,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom  in  1442 
at  Evreux.  He  early  joined  the  Order  ofSt.  Augustine. 
Louis  XI,  having  found  talent  in  Nervet,  attached  biro 
to  his  person  in  the  capacity  of  almoner  (1474),  and 
selected  him  afterwards  for  confessor.     His  virtues  and 

consideration  at  the  court,  where  he  remained  until  the 
accession  of  Charles  VIII.  Nervet  became  successively 
(rior  of  Sainte-Catberme-la-Cuuture  of  Paris,  counsel- 
lor of  state,  abbe  of  Juilly,  and  bishop  of  Megan  in 
part'iLim.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  cultivated  letters;  he  was  one  of  the  protectors  of 
the  Hellenist  Che'radame.  Nervet  died  November  2, 
1525,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloister  of  Juilly,  See  Des- 
fontaines,  Jtigement  tur  let  tcrili  nouceimx,  viii,  168; 
Archon,  Hit),  ecclet.  de  la  chapelte  det  Roil  dt  France,  ii, 
416:  Dom  Toussaint  du  ricssis,  Catalogue  del  ubbct  dt 
Juitly f  ,-  GalUa  Chriitiana,  iv,  787,  and  viii,  1677.— Hoe- 
fcr,  AouP.  J  Hog.  Giniraleji.  v. 

Nescient  Philosophy.     See  Philosophy. 

Hasher.     See  Eaole. 


Nesmond,  Francois  de.   SeeNxs 


oxi),  Hk.- 


NeBmonrl,  Henri  de,  a  French  prelate  and  acad- 
emician, was  bom  at  Bordeaux  about  1845.  He  de- 
scended from  a  family  originally  from  Ireland,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  president  in  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux. 
Henri  was  afforded  superior  educational  advantage?, 
and  early  entered  upon  an  ecclesiastical  career.  The . 
success  of  his  preaching  caused  him  to  be  made  sucees-  ■ 
lively  abbe  of  ChCr-y  (May  26,  1682)  and  bishop  of  ! 
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MonUuban  (Sept  3, 1887).  The  differences  which  ex- 
isted between  the  court  of  France  and  the  holy  chair 
delayed  the  papal  bulls  of  his  appointment  until  Oct.  13, 
1692.  Intrusted  with  the  government  of  a  diocese  in 
which  were  a  large  number  of  Protestants,  he  succeeded 
by  his  instructions,  and  still  mure  by  tbe  mildness  of  bis 
zeal  and  his  exemplary  manners,  in  bringing  many  of 
them  into  the  Church.  He  was  received  as  counsellor 
in  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse  April  26, 1695,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  archbishopric  oT  Alhy  Aug,  15, 1703,  and 
became  abbe  of  the  Mai-Gamier  in  1715,  and  archbish- 
op of  Toulouse  Nor.  5, 1719.  In  this  capacity  he  was 
called  upon  to  address  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV  in  toe 
name  of  the  province  of  Languedoc  The  former  of 
these  princes  loved  to  hear  him,  and  called  him  the 
finest  speaker  of  his  kingdom.  M.  de  Nesmond  suc- 
ceeded Flechier  in  tbe  French  Academy  June  30, 1710. 
Nesmond  died  at  Toulouse,  May  27, 1727.  All  his  wealth 
he  left  to  the  poor  aud  to  the  hospitals.  His  Diirourie* 
and  Sermoni,  etc.,  were  collected  and  published  (Paris, 
1734,  12mo).  One  of  his  cousins,  Francois  de  Nk»- 
wosd,  who  made  him  his  heir,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Sept. 
21, 1C29;  became  bishop  of  Bayeux  Aug.  9, 1661;  and 
died  June  16, 1715,  dean  of  the  bishops  of  France,  in  his 
diocese,  where  bis  memory  is  held  in  great  venera- 
tion through  the  benefits  which  ha  has  conferred.  See 
D'Alembert,  /hit.  del  membra  de  I A  cad.  Franc,  iv,  347; 
Gallia  Chriitiana,  voL  xiiL — Hoofer,  Aour.  Biog.  Gt- 
nerale,i.Y. 

Nessa  is  the  name  of  an  intercalary  month  intro- 
duced by  the  ancient  Arabians  lo  bring  tbe  lunar,  every 
third  year,  into  conformity  with  the  solar  year.  The 
use  of  this  month  was  forbidden  by  Mohammed  in  the 
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Nesse,  CnniKToi-HER,  on  English  divine 
December  26,  1621,  at  North  Cowes  (York* 
was  educated  at  St,  John's  College,  Uni 
Cambridge.  He  took  holy  orders,  and  obtained  a  uen- 
efice  at  Cottiugham,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hull,  as  well 
as  the  lectureship  in  the  parish  of  Leeds.  Rejected 
by  the  established  Church  for  non-conformity  in  1662, 
he  went  to  London,  and  took  charge  of  a  dissenting 
congregation  in  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street,  with 
which  he  remained  connected  for  thirty  years.  He 
died  at  London,  December  86, 1705.  Nesse  is  tbe  author 
of  a  large  number  or  theological  and  other  works;  bat 
he  has  made  himself  known  principally  by  the  work  en- 
titled 1/iitory  ami  Mgitery  of  the  Old  and  tftm  Tela- 
men!*,  logically  ditcatted  and  theologically  improved 
(Lond.  1690-96,4  vols.fol.)t  to  this  work  Matthew  Henry 
is  thought  to  owe  much  of  his  most  valuable  material 
for  his  Erpoiition.  Other  works  of  Nesae's  of  value  are. 
The  Chrittiurii  Walk  and  Work  on  Earth  :~Tht  Ckrii- 
ft-m'i  Croon  and  Glory:— Church  Ilittory,fivm  Adam: 
— Antidote  ogaintt  Popery: — A  Dicine  Ijgaci,: — A 
Ditcoeerg  of  the  Perton  and  Period  of  Antichrut  (Lond. 
1679,  8vo)  :—Tht  Reign  of  Timet  (1681, 4to)  :—l.\feof 
Pope  Innocent  Xf.  John  Duntnn  tells  us  that  this  book 
was  written  for  him,  and  that  the  whole  impression  was 
sold  in  a  fortnight.  See  Wilson,  «i»f.  of  DiuenHng 
Chvrchfi;  Granger,  Biog.  Hitt.  of  England,  v,  78  so.; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Brit,  and  Aner.  Aulhort,  ii,  1408, 
1409;  Hook, Ecdei.  Biographg,vu, 400.    (J.H.W.) 

Neaeiis,  the  god  of  a  river  in  Thrace  which  bore 
the  same  name. 

Nest  ()~,  ken,  from  "Jp,  to  build;   rarattrfHiaif, 
lit.  a  tent-dieeUing).     The  law  in  Dcut.  xxii,  6, 7  directs 
that  if  one  falls  in  with  a  birds-nest  with  eggs  or  young, 
he  shall  allow  the  dam  to  escape,  and  not  take  her  as 
well  as  the  nest     The  reason  Maimonides  (Afore*  AV 
bachim)  gives  for  this  is,  "The  eggs  on  which  tbe  dam 
is  skiing,  or  the  young  ones  which  have  need  of  her,  are 
i  general,  permitted  to  be  eaten;  and  when  tbe 
s  allowed  to  escape  she  is  not  distressed  by  seeing 
ning  ones  carried  off.    It  thus  frequently  happens 
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that  all  are  untouched,  because  that  which  might  be 
taken  may  not  be  lawfully  eaten."  He  adds,  "  If  the 
law,  then,'  be  thus  careful  to  prevent  birds  and  beasts 
(for  he  had  been  alluding  to  the  instances  of  this  hu- 
manity of  the  law)  from  suffering  pain  and  grief,  how 
much  more  mankind !"  (Ritto).    See  Law  op  Moses. 

The  ingenuity  with  which  a  bird's- nest  is  constructed, 
its  perfect  adaptation  to  its  intended  purpose,  its  com- 
pactness, its  hollow  form,  its  warmth,  the  different  ma- 
terials of  which  it  is  composed,  its  lining,  the  industry 
and  perseverance  with  which  it  is  collected  and  put  to- 
gether, the  art  with  which  it  is  concealed— all  these  and 
other  points  render  it  impossible  to  look  on  the  more 
elaborate  specimens  of  birds'-nests  without  strong  ad- 
miration. It  is  true  there  are  very  numerous  gradations 
in  the  perfection  of  what  we  may  call  art  in  these 
structures — from  the  shallow  cavity  scratched  in  the 
ground  by  the  partridge,  to  the  purse  of  the  oriole,  ex- 
quisitely woven  of  horse-hair,  and  suspended  from  a 
twig,  or  the  tiny  cup  of  the  humming-bird  compactly 
felted  of  silk-cotton,  and  ornamented  with  lichens;  but 
this  endless  variety  is  only  the  more  admirable,  because 
we  see  that  each  form  is  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  answers 
its  own  purpose  better  than  any  other  could  have  done. 
Various  as  are  the  materials  selected  by  birds  for  the 
formation  of  their  nests,  they  are  generally  chosen  for 
one  prominent  quality,  namely,  the  warmth  of  the  young 
(Job  xxix,  18). 

The  eagle  is  remarkable  for  the  jealousy  with  which 
its  domestic  economy  is  removed  far  from  human  intru- 
sion.  Jehovah  alludes  to  this  in  his  contest  with  his 
servant  Job  (xxxix,  27, 28) :  "  Doth  the  eagle  mount  up 
at  thy  command,  and  make  her  nest  on  high?  She 
dwelleth  and  abideth  on  the  rock,  upon  the  crag  of  the 
rock,  and  the  strong  place :  from  thence  she  secketh  the 
pre}',  and  her  eyes  behold  afar  off."  The  loftiness  of 
the  eagle's  nest  was  proverbial,  it  was  "among  the 
stars"  (Obad.  4) ;  and  "  to  make  his  nest  as  high  as  the 
eagle"  was  a  phrase  by  which  the  prophets  reproved  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  man  (Jer.  xlix,  16  ;  Hab.  ii,  9). 
See  Eagle. 

Another  bird  remarkable  for  the  inaccessible  locali- 
ties in  which  it  incubates  is  the  rock-dove.  See  Dovk. 
Clefts  in  lofty  precipices,  deep  holes  in  beetling  cliffs, 
and  shelves  in  dark  caverns,  are  chosen  by  this  bird. 
The  narrow  passes  between  towering  rocks  that  cleave 
the  elevated  region  on  both  sides  of  the  Dead  Sea  are 
perforated  with  clefts  and  caves,  which  are  numerously 
tenanted  by  blue  rock-doves.  The  prophet  Jeremiah 
takes  occasion  from  this  derisively  to  exhort  Moab,  in 
the  prospect  of  his  desolation  by  the  Chalctoan  king,  to 
imitate  the  rock-dove :  "  O  ye  that  dwell  in  Moab,  leave 
the  cities,  and  dwell  in  the  rock,  and  be  like  the  dove 
that  raaketh  her  nest  in  the  sides  of  the  hole's  mouth" 
(Jer.  xlviii,  28).  It  was  doubtless  the  resemblance  in 
habit  between  the  rock-dwelling  inhabitants  of  Idumtea 
and  the  rock-dove,  both  of  whom  were  probably  full  in 
view  from  the  summit  of  Pisgah,  that  suggested  the 
metaphor  which  Balaam  used  of  the  Kenite, "  Strong  is 
thy  dwelling-place,  and  thou  puttest  thy  nest  in  a  rock" 
(Numb,  xxiv,  21).     See  Kenite. 

The  gallinacea  usually  lay  their  eggs  in  great  num- 
bers, often  in  a  nest  carelessly  made  on  the  ground,  and 
with  very  little  precaution  against  accidents  or  inter- 
ferences from  others  of  the  same  species.  Hence  they 
frequently  fail  in  incubation,  or  even  desert  their  nest. 
This  seems  to  be  the  point  of  the  allusion  of  the  proph- 
et Jeremiah :  "  As  the  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs,  and 
hatcheth  them  not  ,•  so  he  that  getteth  riches,  and  not 
by  right,  shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and 
at  his  end  shall  be  a  fool"  (Jer.  xvii,  1 1).  Such  a  nest 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  proph- 
et Isaiah,  in  the  self-gratulatory  soliloquy  which  be 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  conquering  king  of  Assyria : 
"And  my  hand  hath  found  as  a  nest  the  riches  of  the 
people ;  and  as  one  gathereth  eggs  that  are  left,  have  I 
gathered  all  the  earth :  and  there  was  none  that  moved 


the  wing,  or  opened  the  mouth,  or  peeped  [piped]'* 
(Isa.  x,  14).  A  nest  on  the  ground,  containing  many 
eggs,  from  which  the  chicks  emerge  active  and  jledged, 
and  in  which  they  can  utter  their  feeble  piping,  is  the 
figure  here,  and  suits  some  gallinaceous  species. 

Most  birds,  however,  resort  to  trees  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  their  nests;  and  in  Palestine  the  thick  foliage 
of  the  cedars  woidd  afford  peculiar  advantages  of  shelter 
and  concealment.  The  dominion  exercised  over  the 
surrounding  nations  by  the  great  empire  of  Assyria  is 
symbolized  by  Ezekiel  under  the  figure  of  a  lofty  and 
far-spreading  cedar  in  Lebanon,  in  whose  boughs  all  the 
fowls  of  the  heaven  made  their  nests  (Ezek.  xxxi,  3-6), 
and  a  like  comparison  indicated  to  Nebuchadnezzar  his 
royal  power  (Dan.  iv,  21).  Jeremiah  apostrophizes  the 
inhabitants  of  Lebanon,  as  "  making  their  nests  in  the 
cedars"  (xxii,  23) ;  and  in  the  beautiful  picture  of  nature 
in  Psa.  civ,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  which  God  hath 
planted  are  brought  before  us  as  the  place  "  where  the 
birds  make  their  nests;"  while  "as  for  the  stork,  the 
fir-trees  are  her  house"  (ver.  17);  perhaps  the  fiat  sum- 
mits of  old  trees,  a  more  exposed  situation  than  in  the 
cedar  forest.     See  Stork. 

The  propensity  of  the  swallow  to  affix  its  nest  to 
human  edifices,  and  of  the  sparrow  to  bring  up  its 
young  in  the  haunts  of  men,  is  elegantly  glanced  at  by 
the  Psalmist,  when  he  contrasts  their  familiarity  with 
his  own  exile  from  the  sanctuary  (Psa.  lxxxiv,  2, 3). — 
Fairbairn.     See  Bird. 

Nesterfield,  Ecclesiastical  Council  op  {Con- 
cilium Nesterfeldenae),  was  held  about  the  year  703, 
under  Bertwald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which 
Wilfred  of  York  was  a  second  time  deposed ;  he  appeal- 
ed to  Rome,  and  his  case  was  considered  in  a  council 
held  there  in  that  year.  See  Inett,  Orig.  Anglican*, 
i,  133.    See  also  Wilfrkd  of  York. 

Nestor,  or  Letopis  Nesterova,  the  Russian  Ven- 
erable Bede,  the  most  revered  name  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  his  country's  literature,  was  born  in  1056.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  convent  of  Pecze- 
rich,  at  Kiew,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  about 
1116.  But  little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  In 
the  Palericon  of  his  convent  there  is  this  beautiful  tes- 
timony to  his  life:  "Nestor  labored  industriously  on 
his  annals,  thought  of  eternity,  served  and  pleased  his 
Creator,  and  died  at  a  good  old  age  peacefully."  His 
Chronicle  of  Russia,  which  is  his  life-work,  comes  down 
to*1115;  it  has-been  continued  by  Sylvester,  a  monk  of 
Kiew,  afterwards  bishop  of  Perejaslaw,  and  others,  to 
1206.  There  are  several  manuscript  copies  of  it,  and 
they  differ  somewhat  from  each  other,  so  that  they 
have  become  the  subject  of  many  interesting  investiga- 
tions both  to  Russian  and  foreign  historians.  They 
were  published  by  Radziwill  or  Konigsberg  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg (1767,  4to),  from  a  manuscript  found  at  Ko- 
nigsberg, and  considered  by  the  critics  as  the  most 
trustworthy  extant.  The  first  critical  edition,  how- 
ever, was  published  in  Germany,  with  a  German  trans- 
lation by  Schlbzer  (Gott.  1802-1809, 5  vols.  8vo),  carry- 
ing the  work  up  to  the  year  980;  a  German  translation 
of  the  whole  work  was  brought  out  at  Leipsic  in  1774, 
but  it  is  faulty.  The  latest  and  best  edition,  entitled 
Chronicon  NestorU  fextus,  versio  Latina  et  glossarium 
(ed.  Miklosisch),  was  brought  out  at  Vienna  (1860  sq.). 
This  Chronicle  is  highly  prized  by  the  Russians  as  the 
oldest  annals  of  their  history.  Nestor  wrote  also  a 
Patericum  Peczericum,  which  is  a  sort  of  biography  of 
some  of  the  abbots  and  saints  of  the  convent  of  Kiew, 
and  ver}'  valuable  as  the  oldest  document  treating  of 
Russian  ecclesiastical  history.  Though  interspersed 
with  many  absurdities  and  superstitions,  it  was  first 
published  in  1661,  and  has  been  reproduced  since  in 
divers  forms,  Nestor  was  a  very  learned  man  in  his 
time.  He  understood  perfectly  the  Greek  language, 
and  read  the  Byzantine  historians,  from  whom  he  trans- 
lated many  passages,  and  inserted  them  in  his  Ckron- 
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•efa.  His  information  he  obtained  from  contemporaneous 
traditions  (probably  also  from  still  more  ancient  l.ilto- 
pisses),  and  he  derived  great  advantage  from  the  recol- 
lections of  hU  brother  in  the  cloister,  the  monk  Jan,  who 
died  in  HOG,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one  yean,  and  wlin 
was  born  consequently  in  I01S,  i.  e.  one  year  previous 
to  the  death  of  grand-prinoe  Waldimir.  Much,  how- 
ever, of  Nestor's  work  consists  of  what  he  was  enabled 
to  record  as  a  contemporary  and  an  eye-witness.  Truth 
ahinea  evidently  in  all  his  writings.  His  style  is  equal, 
and  resembles  the  Itiblicsl  books.  The  persons  whom 
he  mentions  are  made  to  sneak  in  the  language  of  the 
historical  booka  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  frequently 
interweaves  leniences  taken  from  Holy  Writ,  and  sub- 
joins pious  moral  reflections.  His  illustrious  editor, 
Schlozer,  says  of  him:  "Without  this  brother  of  the 
cloister,  what  should  we  ever  have  known  about  the 
entire  history  of  the  Upper  North  down  to  the  11th 
century  ?  But  this  Chronicle  is  still  more  important  in 
relation  to  the  people  for  which  it  was  written;  who, 
by  following  the  example  of  its  author,  acquired  a  taste 
fur  reading  and  writing,  and  never  lost  those  arts  again 
through  all  the  melancholy  times  and  centuries  of  act- 
ual barbarism  that  followed."  See  Karamsin,  Getck, 
da  Tuuickm  Sticka,  vol.  viii;  Strahl,  Gnck.  dtt  »■**- 
steam  Slaala.  i,  458  sq. ;  id.  BcilrSje  a.  ran.  Kircktn- 
grtchicktt  (Halle,  1827), i,  90  sq.;  GOUtngtr  orl  Atarigm, 
1807,  p.  268  sq. ;  SchliMer,/*ro6m  muichtr  A  main,  p.  27 
aq. ;  and  the  biography  in  his  edition  of  Nestor,  i,  9  sq. ; 
riper,  Einltilung  in  die  Afonuntmtale  Tktologit,  g  95; 
Stanley,  ice*.  Hit.  tCat.  Church,  p.  388 ;  Otto,  Hut.  tif 
Buttiun  Literature,  p.  300  aq.    (J.  11.  W.) 

Neatorian  Monastic*  are  a  class  of  devotees 
among  the  Nestorians  (q.  v.),  claiming  to  be  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Anthony,  though  they  do  not  strictly  adhere  to 
the  rulet  of  that  or  any  othernrder,  and  are  but  insignifi- 
cant in  number.  They  probably  were  quite  powerful  as 
" ic  body  at  one  lime,  fur   ' 
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ixccpt  that  of  Onnilz,  which  is  the  most  considerable, 
uid  in  that  there  are  only  about  fifty  monks.  This 
nonastery  is  the  residence  of  the  patriarchs,  and  takes 
ts  name  frum  Hormistlas,  one  of  the  Neslorion 
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and  nuns,  who  bare  separate  habitations,  though  but 
one  common  church.  While  the  monks  are  employed 
ill  bodily  labor  the  nuns  prepare  their  victuals.  The 
religious  Nesuiriaus  eat  no  fish,  drink  no  wine.  Their 
Lents  are  six  in  number;  viz,  the  grand  Lent  uf  the 
universal  Church ;  that  of  the  Apostles,  which  begins 
fifteen  days  before  the  festival  of  St.  Peter;  that  of 
the  Assumption  of  Our  Lady;  that  of  the  Exaltation  of 
the  Holv  Cross,  each  of  fifteen  days;  that  of  Elian,  or 
the  Nincvites,*hich  lasts  eightdays;  and  that  of  Christ's 
Nativity,  which  continues  twenty-five  days.  The  Nea- 
torian monks  are  habited  in  a  black  gown  tied  with  a 
leathern  girdle.  They  wear,  instead  of  a  capuche,  a 
blue  turban.  The  nuns  are  habited  after  the  tame  man- 
ner, excepting  that  they  lie  a  kind  of  black  veil  about 
their  heads  and  under  their  chins.  They  must  be  forty 
years  old  before  they  take  the  monastic  habit.  If  a 
monk  desires  to  quit  his  convent  to  marry,  he  asks  leave 
of  the  pasha,  and  the  bishop  is  obliged  to  consent  to  it 
for  fear  the  monk  might  turn  Mohammedan.  See  Bru- 
nei, llutoirt  drt  Cloyh  Stculier  et  Btgntier,  ii,  44-17. 

(j.  aw.) 

Neattorituw,  a  sect  of  early  Christians,  so  called 
after  Nestorius  (q.  v.),  arc  generally  regarded  as  the  Prot- 
estants in  Eastern  Christianity,  they  having  always 
opposed  the  regard  for  Mary  as  more  than  woman,  and 
having  in  many  other  respects  preserved  the  orthodox 
doctrines  and  authorized  usages  of  the  early  Church  of 
Christ.  As  a  sect  they  claim  to  be  of  earlier  origin  than 
the  age  of  Nestorius,  and  date  their  conversion  hack  to 
the  preaching  of  the  apostle  Thomas,  hence  some  of 
them  are  called  Tktmat  Ckriaiam  (see  below).  There 
is  besides  a  tradition  prevalent  jmong  the  Nestorians 
which  makes  them  of  Jewish  descent,  and  claims  for 
their  ancestry  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  Abraham,  the 
patriarch;  hence  they  sometimes  call  themselves  Ckal- 
deant  (see  below).  But  though  tbeae  claims  may  have 
no  foundation,  it  is  yet  to  be  conceded  that  the  Nesto- 
rians are  probably  the  oldest,  as  they  certainly  are  the 
purest,  of  the  Oriental  churches,  although,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  they  are  guilty  of  more  or  less  Cbristo- 
logical  heresy,  anil  bold  some  absurd  supers!  itiaos,  and 
maintain,  as  a  sect,  a  service  which  is  little  more  than 


L  Doctrinal  Petition. — In  the  article  Nkstohius  is  set 
forth  the  controversy  which  agitated  the  Eaatem  Church 
in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  regarding  the  person  and 
nature  of  Christ,  arising  out  of  the  use  of  ambiguous 
terms — I'.Trirmimc  and  Trpeawrav  [see  Hypostasis] — 
and  how  peace  was  finally  restored  between  the  Syrian 
and  Egyptian  churches  by  the  confession  drawn  up  by 
Tbeodoret.  It  remains  now  to  point  out  how  the  opposi- 
tion organized  in  order  to  sustain  Ncstorinsin  his  course. 
after  deposition  from  the  patriarchate,  finally  developed 
such  strength  as  to  prove  a  formidable  antagonism  to  the 
Cyrillites,  making  necessary  further  action  on  the  part 
of  the  emperor,  who  finally  caused  the  expulsion  or  all 
Nestorians  from  the  Roman  empire,  and  by  this  action 
only  gave  development  to  Nestorianistn  in  the  Cast,  by 
an  independent  and  new  sect,  aa  is  generally  believed  in 
the  West,  or  by  auxiliarizing  an  already  existing  sect 
of  like  tendency,  as  the  Nestorians  of  to-day  generally 

It  will  he  seen  in  the  article  on  Nestorius  that,  not 
witlistanding  his  deposition,  his  devoted  and  persistent 
adherents  favored  the  doctrines  Nestorius  had  taught. 
Including  the  diocesan  synods  and  the  sc" " 
semulio,  there  were  not  lesa  than  n." 
meetings  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  co 
Mercatnr  gives  them  in  order :  he  makes  out  that  there 
were  four  at  Rome,  at  Alexandria,  and  Constantinople; 
two  at  Epbesus;  two  at  least  held  by  the  Orientals;  and 
others  at  Antioch,  Serosa,  and  elsewhere.  Moat  of  these 
we  t  reat  under  Lhs  irrespective  titles.    The.  second  at  Con- 
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atantinople,  held  Oct  25, 431 ,  was  for  the  election  of  Max- 
imal in  succession  to  Nestorius;  and  the  third,  which 
was  rather  a  consultation  of  bishops  with  the  emperor, 
was  for  considering  the  best  means  of  re-establishing  the 
peace  of  the  Church.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D. 
451)  was  assembled  to  condemn  the  opposite  heresy, 
that  of  Eutyches.  It  not  only  did  so,  but  incidentally 
confirmed  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  and 
expressly  adapted  the  term  Siotokoi'.  Two  years  later 
a  council  at  Constantinople,  among  other  things,  com- 
demned  a  letter  of  Ibas  of  Edessa  that  had  renounced 
the  term  dtororoc*  Gelasius,  bishop  of  Rome  (A.D. 
492-496),  also  synodically  condemned  the  Nestorians. 
But  whatever  their  favor  or  condemnation  at  papal 
Koine,  so  troublesome  did  these  faithful  Nestorians  be- 
come to  the  government  that  the  emperor  saw  himself 
obliged  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  special  Church  coun- 
cil which  he  had  called,  to  settle  this  great  Christolog- 
ical  question  advisedly  and  finally  by  the  expulsion  from 
his  dominions  of  all  who  failed  to  accept  the  Ephesian 
decision.  It  was  thus  that  Nestorianiam  was  transplanted 
to  Assyria,  and  especially  to  Persia,  where  it  has  ever 
since  maintained  its  ground,  finding  immediately  upon 
its  appearance  there  protection  from  the  government — 
such  favors  being  prompted,  probably,  by  political  oppo- 
sition to  Constantinople. 

This  colonization  of  Nestorianiam,  however,  was  not 
begun  by  the  emperor's  illiberal  policy.  It  had  taken 
rise  much  earlier.  Presbyter  Ibas  (q.  v.),  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  giving  the  Persian  Christians  an  intelligent 
account  of  fhe  controversy,  had  written  a  letter  to  Mares, 
bishop  of  Hardoshir,  in  Persia,  shortly  after  the  union 
of  patriarch  John  of  Antioch  and  of  Cyril,  in  which  he 
clearly  established  the  merits  of  the  controversy,  con- 
demning what  was  amiss  in  Cyril,  and  commending 
only  what  he  believed  worthy  of  support  in  Nestorius, 
but  yet  evincing  greater  sympathy  for  the  latter.  So 
much  moderation  did  Ibas  exhibit  in  his  letter,  and  so 
earnestly  did  he  plead  for  peace  in  the  Church,  that  the 
missive  was  not  without  influence.  He  had  besides 
furnished  Syriac  translations  of  the  works  of  Diodorus 
of  Tarsus  and  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia;  and  thus 
having  an  opportunity  to  examine  for  themselves  into 
the  merits  of  the  controversy,  the  Assyrian  and  Persian 
Christians  were  numerously  won  over  to  Nestorius. 
Further  strength  was  given  to  Nestorianisra,  especially 
in  Persia,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  teachers  from  Edessa, 
where  Nestorius's  views  had  found  willing  and  enthu- 
siastic exponents.  Among  those  whom  the  Persians 
gained  over  for  their  own  Church  by  this  intolerant 
policy  of  bishop  Rabulas  of  Edessa  we  notice  particu- 
larly Barsumas,  who,  as  bishop  or  metropolitan  of  Nisi- 
bia  (A.D.  435-489),  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  propagation  of  Nestorian  views  in  Persia  and  the 
reduction  of  the  Cyrillitcs.  Supported  by  Nerses  (q.  v.) 
the  leper,  also  driven  out  of  Edessa,  Barsumas  founded  a 
new  theological  school  at  Nisibis.  He  also  used  his  in- 
fluence with  the  king  of  Persia  to  have  him  confirm  the 
Persian  Christians  in  their  aversion  to  the  Cyrillian  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus,  and  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Antiochian 
and  Nestorian  theology;  and  he  even  so  far  controlled 
king  Feroze  that  this  monarch  expelled  those  Chris- 
tians who  had  espoused  the  Cyrillian  views,  and  set 
Nestorians  in  their  place,  putting  them  in  possession  of 
the  principal  seat  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  Persia, 
the  sec  of  Seleucia,  which  from  that  time -to  our  own 
day  has  always  been  filled  by  the  patriarch  of  the  Nes- 
torians. Indeed,  such  was  the  zeal  and  success  of  Bar- 
sumas that  the  Nestorians  who  still  remain  in  Choldasa, 
Persia,  Assyria,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  consider  him 
really  their  parent  and  founder.  He  certainly  contrib- 
uted much,  not  only  to  the  upbuilding  of  Nestorianism 
in  Persia,  but  to  its  spread  into  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia, 
India,  Tartary,  and  China,  whence  went  his  theological 
students  from  the  school  at  Niaibia.  "  The  Nestorians," 
says  Mosheim  (Eccks.  Hist,  i,  98),  "after  they  had  ob- 
tained a  fixed  residence  in  Persia,  and  had  located  the 
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head  of  their  sect  at  Seleucia,  were  as  successful  as  they 
were  industrious  in  disseminating  their  doctrines  in  the 
countries  lying  without  the  Roman  empire.  It  appears 
from  unquestionable  documents,  still  existing,  that  there 
were  numerous  societies  in  all  parts  of  Persia,  in  India, 
in  Armenia,  in  Arabia,  in  Syria,  and  in  other  countries, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Seleucia  during 
this  (the  6th)  century."  Of  the  7th  century  he  says 
(ibid,  i,  499),  "The  Christian  religion  was  in' this  cen- 
tury diffused  beyond  its  former  bound*,  both  in  the  East- 
ern and  Western  countries.  In  the  East,  the  Nestorians, 
with  incredible  industry  and  perseverance,  labored  to 
propagate  it  from  Persia,  Syria,  and  India  among  the 
barbarous  and  savage  nations  inhabiting  the  deserts  and 
the  remotest  shores  of  Asia.  In  particular,  the  vast 
empire  of  China  was  enlightened  by  their  zeal  and  in- 
dustry with  the  light  of  Christianity."  In  A.D.  498  a 
Church  council  convened  at  Seleucia,  and  by  this  body 
the  Nestorian  doctrine  was  mode  the  faith  of  the  Per- 
sian Church.  The  dogmas  then  adopted  amount  to 
what  follows:  1.  That  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world  there 
were  two  hypostases,  or  persons,  of  which  the  one  was 
divine,  or  the  Eternal  Word,  and  the  other  human,  or 
the  man  Christ  Jeans;  2.  That  these  two  hypostases  had 
only  one  outward  appearance;  8.  That  the  union  be- 
tween the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man  was  formed  in 
the  moment  of  the  Virgin's  conception,  and  is  never 
to  be  dissolved ;  4.  That  this  union  was  not  of  nature  or 
person,  but  of  will  and  affection;  5.  That  Christ  was  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  God,  who  dwelt  in  him 
as  in  a  temple ;  6.  That  Mary  was  to  be  called  the 
mother  of  Christ  (Xoc  crrorr'roi),  and  not  the  mother  of 
God  (Ofororoc).  How  far  Nestorius  himself  main- 
tained these  views  will  never  clearly  appear,  as  his  own 
expositions,  of  Cbristology  are  only  extant  in  fragments, 
and  they  even  are  full  of  contradictions;  but  certainly 
the  doctrine  as  here  laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Seleu- 
cia involves  a  denial  of  the  unity  of  Christ's  character. 
"The  Nestorian  Christ,"  says  DrVshedd,  in  his  History 
of  Christian  Doctrine,  "is  two  persons — one  divine,  and 
one  human.  The  important  distinction  between  a '  nat- 
ure' and  a '  person'  is  not  observed,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  there  are  two  separate  and  diverse  selves  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Instead  of  a  blending  of  the  two  natures 
into  only  one  self,  the  Nestorian  scheme  places  two  selves 
side  by  side,  and  allows  only  a  moral  and  sympathetic 
union  between  them.  The  result  is  that  the  acts  of 
each  nature  derive  no  character  from  the  qualities  of  the 
other.  There  is  no  divine  humiliation,  because  the  hu- 
manity is  confessedly  the  seat  of  humiliation,  and  the 
humanity  is  by  itself,  unblended  in  the  unity  of  a  com- 
mon self-consciousness.  And  there  is  no  exaltation  of 
the  humanity,  because  the  divinity  is  confessedly  the 
source  of  the  exaltation,  and  this  also  is  insulated  and 
isolated  for  the  same  reason.  There  is  God,  and  there 
is  man ;  but  there  is  no  God-man." 

II.  Ecclesiastical  History,— When  the  Sassanidse,  by 
restoring  the  Zoroastrian  mode  of  worship,  had  over- 
thrown the  empire  of  the  Parthians,  the  previous  good 
understanding  came  to  an  end,  as  they  required  theirs 
to  be  not  only  the  predominant,  but  the  only  religion 
of  the  empire.  Yet  the  later  rulers  of  this  dynasty  ap- 
pear to  have  cared  more  for  politics  than  for  religion, 
and  the  Christians,  i.  e.  the  Nestorians,  were  left  in  peace, 
except  in  times  of  war  against  the  Greek  emperors. 
Pherozea  (or  Feroze  or  Firuz),  as  we  have  seen  above, 
had  been  well  disposed  by  Barsumas  in  favor  of  the  Nes- 
torians, bat  he  had  bitterly  opposed  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  persecuted  them.  Cavades,  or  Cobad,  his  suc- 
cessor (448-581),  after  he  came  back  from  the  land  of 
the  Huns,  whither  he  had  fled  out  of  prison,  commenced 
against  the  Greek  empire  a  war  which  lasted  four  years, 
and  which  led  to  a  persecution  of  the  Christians.  (He 
had  commanded  the  community  of  women.  This  led  to 
an  insurrection  of  the  nobility,  and  Cavades  was  thrown 
into  prison,  whence  his  sister  managed  to  help  him  es- 
cape and  flee  the  country.    His  brother,  Jamapes,  who 
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was  appointed  in  hia  place,  recalled  the  obnoxious  law ; 
and  as  it  had  probably  had  also  a  demoralizing  effect  on 
the  Christiana,  Badsus,  then  patriarch  of  the  Nestorians, 
with  the  assent  of  this  new  and  more  liberal  ruler,  held 
a  synod  to  remedy  the  eviL)    According  to  Barhebneus 
(BibL  Or,  ii,  409),  Cavades  reascended  the  throne  with 
the  aid  of  the  Greeks,  and  sought  to  force  the  Nestorians 
to  unite  again  with  the  Romish  Church.     This,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  trustworthy.     About  the  end  of 
Cavades' 8  reign  a  schism  took  place  among  the  Nesto- 
rians, which  is  said  to  have  lasted  twelve  years,  and  dur- 
ing this  time  two  patriarchs,  Nerses  and  Elisgeus,  were 
elected  by  the  opposing  parties,  each  of  which  in  turn 
appointed  bishops  from  among  his  followers.     After 
Nerses  hod  died  in  prison  and  EUaceus  had  been  deposed 
by  a  synod,  the  bishops  elected  Paulus,  who  however 
filled  the  office  but  a  few  months,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mar  Aba  I,  or  "the  Great"  (536-652),  a  Magian  con- 
verted to  Christianity.      He  translated  the  liturgy  of 
the  Nestorians  from  the  Greek  into  Syriac;  and  this 
version  continues  in  use  at  the  present  day  among  the 
Nestorians.    Mar  Aba  I  showed  also  great  activity  in 
restoring  order  and  discipline  in  the  Church,  visiting 
the  different  dioceses,  sending  pastoral  addresses  to  dis- 
tant churches,  and  holding  in  544  a  synod  in  which  it 
was  declared  that  neither  patriarchs  nor  bishops  should 
thenceforth  be  allowed  to  marry — a  regulation  which  has 
ever  since  been  observed  in  the  Nestorian  Church.    He 
also  confirmed  the  former  canons,  and  ordered  that, 
while  adhering  strictly  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  system 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  should  form  the  basis  of  the 
Scripture  exegesis.   On  account  of  the  previously  men- 
tioned schism,  when  there  were  often  two  bishops  ap- 
pointed to  the  same  see,  Mar  Aba  I  deposed  the  unworthy 
dignitaries;  and  in  cases  where  two  equally  deserving 
filled  (he  office,  he  retained  the  oldest,  and  the  other  had 
to  return  to  his  former  condition  until  the  office  became 
vacant  again.     Patriarch  Ezechiel  (577-580),  as  soon 
as  he  entered  into  office,  held  a  synod  (Feb.,  577),  whose 
principal  result  was  the  promulgation  of  an  edict  against 
the  Messalians.     As  the  Monophysites  had  made  great 
progress  in  Persia  under  Cavades,  and  especially  under 
Choaroes  I  (531-579)  [see  Khosru],  Jacob  Baradseus 
appointed  as  oecumenical  metropolitan,  in  the  place  of 
the  imprisoned  patriarch,  a  metropolitan  of  the  East, 
Achudemes,  whom  Barhebneus  considers  as  the  first 
maphrian  (q.  v.)  of  the  East.     Chosroes,  according  to 
popular  tradition,  became  a  Christian  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  and  recommended  his  successors  to  avoid  war 
with  Greece.    As  for  himself,  he  seems  to  have  been 
often  at  war  with  that  country,  and  to  have  on  those 
occasions  persecuted  the  Christians.   His  son,  Hormuzd 
IV,  as  also  Chosroes  II,  proved  more  friendly  to  the 
Nestorians,  especially  the  latter,  who  compelled  all 
Christians  in  the  empire  to  join  them.    He  afterwards, 
however,  persecuted  them  on  account  of  their  having 
elected  Gregorius  as  patriarch  against  his  will;  and 
after  Gregorius's  death,  in  608,  he  forbade  their  ap- 
pointing another.      The  office  remained   vacant  for 
twenty  years,  until  Shiruje  (Sirogs),  the  son  of  Choa- 
roes II,  ascended  the  throne.    He  proved  favorable  to 
the  Christians  of  all  denominations.     His  successors 
also  left  them  in  peace,  being  too  weak  and  too  much 
occupied  in-  preserving  their  position  and  life  to  do 
otherwise. 

Under  the  caliphs  the  Nestorians  were  seldom  perse- 
cuted; on  the  contrary,  they  claim  that  they  received 
several  charters,  the  authenticity  of  some  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  doubted.  The  first,  they  say,  was  obtained  by 
patriarch  Jesujab  of  Gadala  (628-647),  who  saw  the 
last  Persian  kings.  He  went  himself  to  Mohammed, 
and  asked  him  for  it  It  was  printed  by  Gabriel  Sio- 
nita  (Paris,  1630).  Indeed,  Mohammed  is  supposed  to 
owe  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  a  Nes- 
torian monk,  Sergius;  and  it  is  therefore  but  natural  to 
suppose  that  from  him  the  sect  received  many  privi- 
leges, so  that  it  obtained  great  consideration  among  the 


Arabians,  and  exerted  an  influence  upon  their  culture, 
and  thus  upon  the  development  of  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence in  general.  The  words  of  the  world's  savant, 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Kosmo*  (Stuttg.  and  Tubing.  1847,  p.  247  sq.),  on  the 
connection  of  Nestorianism  with  the  culture  and  physi- 
cal science  of  the  Arabians,  are  worthy  of  note  here :  u  It 
was  one  of  the  wondrous  arrangements  in  the  system  of 
things  that  the  Christian  sect  of  the  Nestorians,  which 
has  exerted  a  very  important  influence  oti  the  geo- 
graphical extension  of  knowledge,  was  of  service  even 
to  the  Arabians  before  the  latter  found  their  wav  to 
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learned  and  disputatious  Alexandria;  that  Christian 
Nestorianism,  in  fact,  under  the  protection  of  the  arms 
of  Islam,  was  able  to  penetrate  far  into  Eastern  Asia. 
The  Arabians,  in  other  words,  gained  their  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Grecian  literature  through  the  Syrians,  a  kin- 
dred Shemitic  race;  while  the  Syrians  themselves, scarce- 
ly a  century  and  a  half  before,  had  first  received  the 
knowledge  of  Grecian  literature  through  the  anathe- 
matized Nestorians.  Physicians  who  had  been  educated 
in  the  institutions  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  the  celebrated 
medical  school  founded  by  the  Nestorian  Christians  at 
Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia,  were,  as  early  as  the  times  of 
Mohammed,  befriended  by  him  and  by  Abu-Bekr,  in 
Mecca."    Jesujab  also  obtained  another  charter  from 
Omar,  together  with  complete  exemption  from  taxes 
for  himself,  his  brothers,  servants,  and  followers,  which 
it  is  said  lasted  until  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury.   AH  gave  Maremes,  a  follower  of  Jesujab,  then 
bishop  of  Nisibis,  on  account  of  his  having  supplied  hia 
army  with  food,  a  recommendation  for  all  his  followers 
to  spare  the  Christiana.    Similar  securities  were  given 
to  their  patriarchs  by  Muktedir-billah,  Kader-billah, 
and  their  successors,  and  Jesujab  of  Adiabene  (650-660) 
was  able  to  write  to  Simeon,  metropolitan  of  Persia,  that 
the  Arabs  were  not  only  not  opposed  to  Christianity, 
but  held  it  in  high  respect,  showing  great  regard  to  the 
priests  and  people,  and  even  supporting  the  churches 
and  convents.     Aa  the  Nestorians  were  distinguished 
for  their  learning  and  activity,  many  of  them  held  high 
official  positions.     They  were  especially  renowned,  as 
we  have  already  learned  from  Humboldt,  as  physicians 
and  as  secretaries  to  the  caliphs,  and  so  highly  and 
favorably  were  these  regarded  that  no  election  of  patri- 
archs or  other  important  ecclesiastical  event  took  place 
without  their  being  consulted.     In  this  manner  the 
Nestorians  acquired  great  preponderance  over  the  other 
Christian  sects,  and  the  caliphs  Kajim-beamr-illah  and 
Muktedir-billah  declared  officially  that  the  patriarch 
Sabarjesu  (sumamed  Zaubur)  and  Ebedjesu  should  have 
authority  not  only  over  the  Nestorians,  but  also  over 
the  Roman  Catholics,  or  Melchites  (q.  v.),  and  the  Jac- 
obites (q.  v.).    With  the  exception  of  a  short  persecu- 
tion under  Harun-al-Raschid,  we  find  but  two  during 
that  entire  period :  the  first,  chiefly  directed  against  the 
Nestorians,  by  Mutewekkil,  was  occasioned  by  his  phy- 
sician, Bochtjesu,  having  displeased  him ;  the  second, 
by  Hakim-beamr-illah,  was  directed  with  great  vigor 
against  all  Christians,  and  even  against  the  Jews,  but 
it  of  course  did  not  extend  beyond  his  own  domin- 
ions of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.    The  power  of  the 
physicians  and  secretaries  alto  proved  injurious  at  length, 
as  they  went  so  far  as  to  arbitrarily  appoint  and  depose 
patriarchs,  making  the  caliphs  confirm  their  action. 
(Christianity,  it  may  be  stated  here,  had  been  introduced 
into  Arabia  at  a  very  early  period.  Both  the  Nestorians 
and  the  Jacobites  sought  this  field  to  propagate  their 
own  doctrines,  and  the  former  proved  successful  in  that 
undertaking.    Under  the  caliphs  they  spread  not  only 
in  Arabia,  but  through  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  under 
Mar  Aba  II  [patriarch  742-752]  a  bishop  had  to  be 
appointed  for  the  Nestorians  distributed  throughout 
Egypt    This  bishop  was  subject  to  the  see  of  Damas- 
cus; in  later  times  they  had  also  a  metropolitan  of 
Egypt.    The  bishops  of  the  different  parts  of  Arabia 
were  at  first  subject  to  the  metropolitans  of  Persia,  to 
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whose  diocese  belonged  also  the  East  Indies,  the  west- 
ern shores  of  which,  at  least,  were  still  Christian  in  the 
early  part  of  the  7th  ceAury.) 

After  Bagdad  had  been  built  and  become  the  abode 
of  the  caliphs,  the  patriarchs  selected  it  also  as  their 
residence  in  A.D.  762.  They  were  elected  there,  but 
ordained  at  Seleucia.  Ananjesa  II  was  the  first  patri- 
arch elected  at  Bagdad.  The  patriarch  was  called  yaze- 
Ueh,  L  e.  catholicos,  and  in  the  13th  century  the  yaze- 
lich  had  no  less  than  twenty-five  metropolitans  under 
his  supervision.  Says  an  ecclesiastical  historian :  "  The 
Nestorians  had  now  become  widely  extended.  They 
occupied,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  Christian 
sects,  the  region  which  forms  the  modern  kingdom  of 
Persia,  in  all  parts  of  which  they  had  churches.  They 
were  numerous  in  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia. 
They  had  churches  in  Syria  and  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus. They  had  churches  among  the  mountains  of 
Malabar  in  India.  They  had  numerous  churches  in 
the  vast  regions  cf  Tartary,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
Mount  Imaus,  and  beyond,  through  the  greater  part  of 
what  is  now  known  as  Chinese  Tartary,  and  even  in 
China  itself.  The  names  of  twenty-five  metropolitan 
sees  are  on  record,  which  of  course  embraced  a  far 
greater  number  of  bishoprics,  and  still  more  numerous 
societies  or  churches."  Mar  Aba  II  resided  at  Wasit, 
and  after  the  building  of  Sermeura  by  Mutasim,  in  the 
year  220  of  the  Hegira,  some  of  the  patriarchs  chose  it 
as  their  residence.  When  Hulagu  Khan  took  Bagdad, 
in  1258,  patriarch  Machicha  caused  the  Christians  of 
all  sects  to  assemble  in  a  church,  and  saved  them  by 
stratagem  from  the  hands  of  the  Mongols.  Hulagu  and 
most  of  his  followers  were  not  badly  disposed  towards 
the  Christians,  and  particularly  towards  the  Nestorians, 
partly  because  of  a  common  enmity  against  the  Moham- 
medans, and  partly  because  their  religion,  Buddhism, 
had  borrowed  so  much  of  its  form  from  Nestorianism, 
and  also  because  a  large  number  of  their  wives  were  at 
least  nominal  Christians,  and  some  of  their  leaders  too. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  land  of  the  Kerait,  or 
Krite-Tartars,  where,  according  to  divers  accounts,  Nes- 
torianism had  been  flourishing  since  the  11th  century, 
and  whose  rulers  seem  to  have  embraced  it.  Their 
title,  Ung(h),  or  Bang  Khan,  could  readily  be  derived 
from  a  perversion  of  the  name  John,  and  thus  have 
given  rise  to  the  tradition  of  the  presbyter  or  priest 
John  [see  John,  Prestkr]  being  a  mighty  king,  which 
afterwards,  when  its  fictitious  character  was  recognised, 
was  transferred  to  the  (until  then  unknown)  Christian 
king  of  Ethiopia  (see  Gould,  Myths  of  the  Mid.  Ages,  p. 
80  sq.;  Mosheim,  Hutoria  Tartarorvm  Eccles.  [Helmst. 
1741  ] ;  Neander,  Kirchengesch.  v,84  sq.).  Zenghis  Khan 
himself  took  to  wife  a  daughter  of  his  vanquished 
enemy  Bang  Khan,  Toghrul,  and  his  son  Jaghatai, 
according  to  Marco  Polo,  became  a  Christian.  The 
family  of  the  Bang  Khan  of  Tenduch  remained  also 
allied  to  the  imperial  family  down  to  the  days  of  Marco 
Polo ;  and  the  chief  of  the  Minorites,  John  of  Monte 
Corvino,  succeeded  in  inducing  a  prince  of  that  country, 
successor  of  the  Bang  Khan,  whom  he  calls  George, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  his  followers,  to  be- 
come reconciled  with  the  Romish  Church  in  1292. 
This  union,  however,  was  of  but  short  duration,  as  his 
son  in  1299,  with  all  his  adherents,  returned  to  Nes- 
torianism. The  same  John  of  Monte  Corvino  (q.  v.) 
built  the  first  Christian  church  at  Peking,  with  the  as- 
sent of  Kublal  Khan,  and  baptized  six  thousand  people, 
for  which  he  was  by  the  pope  appointed  A  rchtepiscopus 
Cambaliensis.  Assemani  gives  the  names  of  a  number 
of  Christian  princes  or  rulers  of  the  family  of  Zenghis 
Khan.  Arghun  Khan,  who  reigned  alter  the  return  of 
the  family  to  Bf  ohammedanism,  promised  to  become  a 
Christian  after  taking  Jerusalem.  Kaigatu,  son  of 
Abaga,  was  a  Christian,  according  to  Haytho.  Cassan 
was  at  first  in  favor  of  the  Mohammedans,  who  had 
aided  him  in  ascending  the  throne,  and  his  general, 
Neuruz,  persecuted  the  Christians,  but  be  changed  after- 


wards, and  greatly  favored  them.  Chodabende,  second 
son  of  Arghun,  called  by  the  Tar.  re  Oldshaitu,  was 
led  by  his  mother  to  become  a  Christian,  like  her,  and 
was  baptized  under  the  name  of  Nicholas,  but  after  her 
death  he  returned  to  Islamism,  and  took  the  name  of 
Mohammed  Ghaiath*ed-din ;  his  son,  Abu  Said,  sur- 
named  Behadur  Khan,  was  probably  of  the  same  re- 
ligion, as  were  also  his  followers,  under  whom  the  em- 
pire was  divided  between  several  dynasties.  It  remain- 
ed thus  divided  until  Timur  reunited  it.  After  him  the 
Turcomans  ruled  over  Mesopotamia,  Chaldsea,  Media, 
and  Persia.  His  successors  founded  the  Mongol  empire 
in  India  and  the  Turkish  empire  in  Western  Asia. 

The  long  and  uninterrupted  peace  enjoyed  by  the 
Christians  under  the  rule  of  the  Arabs  and  Mongols 
had  led  to  a  great  expansion  of  Nestorianism  in  Eastern 
Asia.  Hulagu  had  (according  to  Haytho)  given  to 
Christians  the  command  of  camps  and  of  whole  states, 
and  appointed  a  palace  in  Bagdad  for  the  residence  of 
patriarch  Machicha.  Abaga  Khan  confirmed  this  gift, 
but  Machicha  was  obliged  to  leave  the  town  on  account 
of  a  disturbance  he  had  himself  occasioned  (by  causing 
a  Christian  renegade  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tigris),  and 
retired  to  Arbela.  The  return  of  Achmed  Khan,  Cho- 
dabende, and  their  successors  to  Islamism  put  an  end  to 
the  favor  of  the  Christians,  but  we  find  no  evidence  of 
their  being  really  oppressed  until  the  reign  of  Timur, 
who  persecuted  both  Christians  and  Mohammedans. 
Communications  with  the  distant  East  were  now  broken 
up,  and  the  churches  there  gradually  died  out.  Islam- 
ism, on  the  contrary,  gained  ground  daily,  and  destroyed 
the  Christian  communities  in  Tartary  and  India.  The 
same  was  subsequently  done  in  Persia  by  the  fanatical 
Shiites,  and  in  other  parts  of  Asia  by  the  Mohammedan 
dynasties.  To  these  causes  must  be  added  that  the 
popes,  especially  since  the  appearance  of  the  Mongols, 
who  showed  themselves  favorable  to  the  Christians, 
maintained  an  active  correspondence  with  their  princes, 
and  sent  missionaries  who  opposed  the  Nestorians,  till, 
with  the  single  exception  of  a  few  communities  scat- 
tered through  India,  and  now  known  as  Thomas  Chris- 
tians, they  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  wild 
mountains  and  the  valleys  of  Kurdistan  and  to  Armenia. 
Here,  under  the  Turkish  dominion,  they  remain  to 
this  day,  with  a  separate  patriarch,  who  from  1559  till 
the  17th  century  resided  at  Mosul,  but  has  since  dwelt 
in  an  almost  inaccessible  valley  on  the  borders  of  Tur- 
key and  Persia.  They  are  very  ignorant  and  poor,  and 
have  been  much  reduced  by  war,  persecution,  disease, 
and  want 

III.  Nestorians  of  the  Church  of  Rome. — A  portion  of 
the  Nestorians,  especially  those  in  cities,  united  from 
time  to  time,  under  the  name  of  Chaidaans,  with  the 
Roman  Church,  subject  to  a  patriarch  of  their  own.  He 
resided  first  at  Bagdad,  and  afterwards  at  Mosul ;  but  a 
division  arising  among  them,  in  1551  the  patriarchate 
became  divided,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  a  new  patriarch 
was  consecrated  by  pope  Innocent  IX,  whose  successors 
fixed  their  residence  in  the  city  of  Ormuz,  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Persia,  where  they  still  continue,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Simeomtes. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  early  relation  of  the 
Christians  of  Persia  to  the  see  of  Rome,  yet  without  a 
brief  review  of  their  early  history  it  is  not  well  possible 
to  understand  the  progress  of  Romanism  in  the  Nestorian 
country,  and  we  therefore  insert  here  as  much  as  is  es- 
sential for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  reader  a  complete 
history  of  Nestorianism.  It  is  very  likely  that  Christi- 
anity was  introduced  into  Persia  as  early  as  the  days 
of  the  apostles,  but  the  whole  history  of  the  empire  at 
that  time  is  so  uncertain  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  statements  as  to  its  progress.  Under  the 
Arsacides,  who  were  thoroughly  indifferent  in  religious 
matters,  it  is  likely  that  the  Church  was  permitted  to 
spread  unmolested,  and  Barhebneus  and  others  only  men- 
tion one  persecution  of  short  duration.  Trajan,  however, 
persecuted  the  Christians  as  far  as  his  power,  extended 
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throughout  the  provinces  during  his  wan.  The  bishop 
of  the  chief  town  of  Seleucia-Ctesiphoii  gradually  be- 
came the  head  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Persia  and 
the  more  remote  Eastern  countries.  Yet  when  Papa, 
bishop  of  Seleucia,  sent  Simeon  and  Shadost  as  his  rep- 
resentatives to  the  Council  of  Nice  (A.D.  325),  we  still 
find  a  John,  bishop  of  Persia,  sent  also  to  the  same  as- 
sembly as  representative  of  the  churches  of  Persia  and 
the  East  Indies.  And  although  Jaballaha,  archbishop 
of  Seleucia,  in  the  synod  of  AJL).  420,  invested  the  bish- 
ops of  Persia  with  the  office  of  metropolitans,  it  is  only 
Jesujab  of  Adiabne  (654-660),  his  pupil  and  successor 
Georgius  (660-680),  or,  finally,  Timotheus  (778-520), 
who  brought  them  into  absolute  subjection  to  the  see  of 
Seleucia.  But  as  the  frequent  wars  with  the  Romans 
rendered  the  journey  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible, 
it  was  at  last  neglected,  and  Shachlupha,  who  died  in 
182  (according  to  Amru  in  244;  see  Assemani,  BibL 
Or.  iv,  42),  was  the  first  who  was  ordained  at  Seleu- 
cia. They  thus  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  indepen- 
dence. Papa,  the  successor  of  Shachlupha,  received 
the  title  of  archbishop ;  subsequent  ones  took  that  of 
patriarch,  and  claimed  the  same  rank  as  those  of  the 
Western  Church.  This,  Assemani  states  (Bibl.  Or.  iii, 
427;  iv,  80),  was  first  done  by  Dabceus  (498-508)  at  a 
svnod  held  in  499.  He  calls  him  the  first  Nestorian 
bishop  of  Seleucia,  and  asserts  that  his  three  predeces- 
sors— Dadjesu,  Bab&us,  and  Acaci  us— remained  true  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  and  to  their  obedience  to 
the  see  of  Antioch.  Yet  Dadjesu  already  held  a  synod 
(430-465),  in  which  it  was  declared  that  no  complaints 
or  accusations  could  ever  be  brought  against  the  bishop 
of  Seleucia,  to  whom  all  owed  unquestioning  obedience. 
In  the  Arabic  Synodicon  and  Nemocanon  it  is  further 
stated  that  it  is  not  allowable  to  complain  of  him  to  the 
Western  patriarchs,  nor  to  appeal  to  them  from  his  de- 
cisions :  this  is  by  Assemani  considered  as  a  later  Nes- 
torian interpolation.  But  Babasus  and  Acacius  must 
have  been  weak  prelates,  for  it  appears  from  the  canons 
of  the  times  that  the  morals  of  the  clergy  became  very 
lax  tinder  their  rule;  and  Acacius,  who  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  Edcssa,  and  therefore  held  the 
Nestorian  doctrines,  being  sent  to  Constantinople  as 
Persian  ambassador,  joined  there  in  anathematizing 
Nestorius,  but  after  his  return  never  acted  against  the 
Nestorians.  He  complained  also,  according  to  Barhe- 
bneus  (see  Assemani,  BibL  Or.  iii,  883,  note),  that  Xena- 
jas,  monophysite  bishop  of  Mabug  (Hierapolis),  known 
by  the  Greek  name  of  Philoxenus,  as  the  translators  of 
the  N.  T.  into  Syriac  called  him,  denominated  him  and 
his  adherents  "  Nestorians,**  while  he  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  Kestori  us  nor  of  his  heresy  (I).  This  seems, 
then,  to  be  the  origin  of  the  name.  They  called  them- 
selves "Chalitoans,"  a  name  which  now  is  used  only  for 
the  Nestorians  reconciled  with  the  Romish  Church; 
they  claim  that  the  appellation  of  Nestorians  is  wrong, 
as  Nestorius  never  was  their  patriarch,  and  they  do  not 
even  understand  his  language,  and  that,  moreover,  he 
is  posterior  to  them.  Although  these  early  patriarchs 
did  not  venture  to  break  openly  with  the  see  of  Rome, 
Babsus— originally  a  layman,  and,  as  such,  married — 
who  filled  the  see  of  Seleucia  after  a  two-vears'  vacancy, 
was  the  first  to  act  towards  it  in  a  fearless  manner.  He 
held  a  synod  in  which  it  was  declared,  1,  that  all  that 
had  passed  between  Barsumas  and  Acacius  (who  had 
excommunicated  each  other)  should  be  forgotten,  and 
their  correspondence  destroyed;  2,  that  the  patriarch,, 
bishops,  priests,  and  mouks  should  be  allowed  to  marry 
one  wife  (not  several,  as  had  previously  been  sometimes 
the  case;  see  Assemani,  Dt  catholicis  ant  patriarchii 
Chaldaorum  et  Nestorianorum  Commentarius  [Rome, 
1775, 4to],  p.  18) ;  3,  that  the  patriarch  of  Seleucia  was 
entitled  to  absolute  obedience;  4,  that  the  bishops 
should  meet  theii  metropolitan  every  two  years  instead 
of  yearly,  and  the  patriarch  every  four  instead  of  ev- 
ery two  years,  to  consider  Church  matters,  and  that  in 
the  month  of  October,  the  patriarch  having  the  privi- 


lege of  calling  the  meeting  earlier.  Barhebi^-iS  Bays, 
in  reference  to  the  second  canon,  that  Babssus  com- 
manded his  successors  to  marry  under  penalty  of  inter- 
dict, and  ordered  also  the  bishops  and  presbyters  to 
marry  again  after  their  wife's  death,  which  is  evidently 
an  erroneous  statement  (see  Bihl.  Or.  p.  429).  His  suc- 
cessors were  of  the  same  opinions :  all  the  episcopal  sees 
were  filled  by  Nestorian  bishops,  and  they  all  sought  to 
increase  their  party.  Besides  them  there  labored  also 
for  the  same  object  a  number  of  writers,  and  particularly 
the  monks  of  numerous  convents  which  they  established 
in  Assyria,  and  among  whom  we  must  notice  as  the 
most  ancient  and  moat  renowned  those  of  Niaibis.  Thev 
produced  not  only  learned  theologians  and  efficient 
priests,  but  also  distinguished  physicians  and  philoso- 
phers; they  translated  the  Greek  classics,  namely,  Aris- 
totle, Hippocrates,  and  Galen;  they  were  in  that  age 
of  darkness  the  only  depositaries  of  learning,  and  the 
teachers  of  the  surrounding  barbarians.  .They  had 
schools  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Besides  the 
school  at  Nisibis.  there  was  founded  at  about  the  same 
time,  by  J£acius,  also  from  Edessa,  a  school  at  Seleucia. 
It  was  revived  in  530,  and  was  in  existence  as  late  aa 
605.  A  school  was  also  established  at  Dorkina  in  A.D. 
585.  At  Bagdad  were  two  schools  in  832,  and  two  oth- 
ers were  in  its  neighborhood.  Schools  existed  besides 
at  Terhana,  Mahuza,  Maraga,  and  Adiabene,  in  Assyria, 
and  at  Maraga,  in  Aderbijan.  There  were  also  schools 
in  Elam,  Persia,  Korasaan,  and  Arabia.  The  school  at 
Nisibia  had  a  three-years'  course  of  study.  The  stud- 
ies, to  a  great  extent,  were  theological ;  but  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible  there  was  added  in  the  schools  generally  the 
study  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  dialectics,  arithme- 
tic, geometry,  music,  astronomy,  medicine,  etc.  (comp. 
Anderson,  Oriental  Churches,  i,  168). 

The  first  among  the  Nestorians  who  embraced  Ro- 
man Catholicism  was  the  metropolitan  Sahaduna,  who 
was  sent  by  Siroes,  king  of  Persia,  as  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Byzantium,  together  with  the  newly- 
elected  patriarch,  Jesujab  of  Gadala,  in  628.  Shortly 
afterwards  king  Heraclius  took  a  journey  to  Assyria, 
and  invited  many  Nestorians  and  Monophyaites  to  join 
the  Romish  Church.  Sahaduna,  declared  free  by  patri- 
arch Maremes,  was  excommunicated  by  his  successor 
Jesujab  of  Adiabene  for  having  three  times  openly  pro- 
fessed Nestorianism,  and  as  often  recanted  again.  Their 
second  reunion  with  the  Romish  Church  was  merely  fic- 
titious. Pope  Innocent  IV  had  sent  some  bishops  with 
an  address  to  Rabban  Are,  vicar  of  the  East  (not  *  pa- 
triarch,*' as  Raynaldus  has  it),  who  was  a  Nestorian. 
Ara  answered  with  true  Oriental  devotion  in  1247,  and 
recommended  to  the  pope  the  archbishop  of  Jerusalem 
and  his  brethren  in  Syria,  adding  to  it  a  confession  of 
faith  drawn  up  by  the  archbishop  of  Niaibis,  and  signed 
by  two  other  archbishops  and  three  bishops,  in  which 
Mary  was  designated  as  xpurroroKoq.  This  is  also  the 
nature  of  the  works  of  the  Jacobite  patriarch  Ignatius, 
and  of  the  maphrian  John.  Pope  Nicholas  IV,  m  1288, 
sent  an  address,  together  with  a  confession  of  faith,  to 
patriarch  Jaballaha  (1281-1317),  to  which  his  successor. 
Benedict  XI,  obtained  an  answer  in  1304,  in  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  called  the  mother  and  teacher  of  all 
others,  and  the  pope  the  head  pastor  of  Christianity. 
From  these  expressions,  and  from  the  accompanying 
apparently  orthodox  confession  of  faith,  Assemani  con- 
cludes that  Jaballaha  connected  himself  with  the  Rom- 
ish Church.  However  true  this  inference  may  have 
been  of  Jaballaha's  individual  opinions,  they  certainly 
exercised  no  influence  over  bis  followers.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century  pope  John  XXII  saade  a 
vigorous  effort  for  the  total  suppression  of  the  Nesto- 
rians. He  sent  letters  to  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  on 
the  subject  (A.D.  1826).  By  this  time  both  Nestorians 
and  Jacobites  (who  held  the  Eutychian  heresy  that 
there  was  but  one  nature  in  Christ)  had  exclusive  es- 
tablishments. In  the  pope's  letter  it  is  stated  that  both 
these  sects  "  habentes  illfe  ctistinctae  ecoieaias,  in  quibus 
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errores  et  hiereses  hojusmodi,  non  sine  magnis  suarum 
et  muttorum  aliorura  animarum  periculis  publico  dog- 
matisant.n  The  patriarch  is  accordingly  urged  to  ex- 
terminate them.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  Eugenius  IV,  in  1445,  a  number  of  Nestorians 
residing  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  together  with  their 
metropolitan,  Timothy  of  Tarsus,  were  induced  by  the 
missionary  archbishop  Andreas  to  join  the  Romish 
Church.  A  more  enduring  reunion  took  place  in  the 
lGth  century;  the  Nestorians  were  already  greatly  re- 
duced in  numbers,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  St  Thomas  in  India,  were  all  restricted  again 
within  the  limits  of  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  The 
patriarchate  had  become  hereditary,  the  nephew  suc- 
ceeding the  uncle  in  that  office.  At  the  death  of  pa- 
triarch Simeon  in  1551,  his  nephew,  Bar  Mama,  with 
the  aid  of  the  only  remaining  metropolitan,  Ananjesu, 
assumed  the  office.  The  three  remaining  bishops  of 
Arbela,  Salinas,  and  Aderbtjan  (which  in  themselves 
were  sufficient  to  elect  a  patriarch),  assembled  a  num- 
ber of  priests,  monks,  et&,  at  Mosul,  and  elected  John 
Sulaca,  monk  or  abbot  of  the  convent  of  Hormuzd, 
as  patriarch.  In  order  to  give  their  patriarch  an  ad- 
vantage over  Simeon  Denba  Bar  Mama,  they  sent  him 
to  Rome  to  be  ordained.  On  his  return  he  was  made 
prisoner  in  Amid  (Diarbekir),  at  the  instigation  of  his 
rival,  according  to  Assemani,  and  killed  in  prison.  An- 
other was  at  once  appointed  in  his  place,  and  matters 
continued  thus  for  about  one  hundred  years.  Simeon 
Denha,  however,  sustained  by  those  Nestorians  who 
had  remained  true  to  their  Church,  did  not  surrender 
his  office,  but  retained  it  until  his  death  in  1559,  when 
his  adherents  appointed  another,  who,  as  well  as  his 
successors  after  him,  took  the  name  of  Elias.  Among 
them  was  one  who,  at  the  request  of  pope  Paul  V,  sent, 
in  1607  and  1609,  orthodox  confessions  of  faith  to  Rome, 
and  in  a  synod  held  a  short  time  before  bis  death  at 
Amid  (in  1617)  submitted  to  the  pope's  requisitions. 
The  union  which  resulted  was,  however,  disturbed  again 
by  his  successors.  At  last,  in  1684,  pope  Innocent  XI 
appointed  a  patriarch,  who  resided  in  Amid  (Diarbekir), 
as  his  successors  afterwards  did,  and  took  the  name  of 
Joseph,  which  they  have  retained.  Since  then  there  is  a 
patriarch  of  the  Chaldsans  (Nestorians  who  have  united 
with  the  Church  of  Rome)  who  is  named  Joseph,  and  re- 
sides at  El-Kushmur,  Mosul  (in  the  convent  of  St  Hor- 
misdas);  while  there  is  another  for  the  Nestorians,  called 
Simeon,  who  claims  also  to  be  the  "  patriarch  of  the  Chal- 
daeans."  Ue  resides  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  near 
Julamerk.  The  present  Chaldaan  community  in  the 
East — composed  of  converts  from  the  Nestorians  to  the 
papacy — may  be  set  down  as  not  exceeding  20,000  souls, 
scattered  from  Diarbekir  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  and 
from  the  borders  of  Tyari  to  Bagdad — a  district  which 
once  contained  a  vast  Nestorian  population.  Many  of 
these  "  Chakfceans"  sigh  for  a  reform  in  their  Church. 
The  Chaldcean  portion  of  Nestorians,  i.  e.  the  Romanized 
Nestorians,  are  governed  by  a  patriarch  and  six  bish- 
ops, but  these  have  lately  been  pensioned  by  the  Prop- 
aganda, the  patriarch  receiving  a  yearly  salary  of 
20,000  piastres,  or  £200,  and  the  bishops  sums  varying 
from  2000  to  8000  piastres  each.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French  embassy  in  1845,  Mar  Zeya  obtained 
a  firman  from  Constantinople  acknowledging  him  as 
patriarch  of  the  Chaldseans.  This  was  the  first  recog- 
nition by  the  Ottoman  Porte  of  the  new  community. 
But  the  patriarch  soon  discovered  that  his  functions 
were  virtually  exercised  by  the  Propaganda.  He  grew 
weary  of  the  interference  of  the  Latin  missionaries,  and 
resisted  their  demands.  Various  charges  were  brought 
against  him  tn  consequence,  and  he  was  summoned  to 
Rome  to  answer  for  himself.  He  chose  rather  to  resign 
his  office,  and  was  succeeded  in  1846  by  Mar  Yfisef.  In 
effect,  the  Chaldasans  have  no  longer  an  independent 
existence.  They  are  a  section  of  the  Romish  Church, 
their  connection  with  which,  while  on  the  one  hand  it 
has  introduced  among  them  schools  and  education  after 


the  European  manner,  has  on  the  other  infected  them 
with  deeper  superstitions;  and  the  only  benefit  which 
they  have  derived  from  a  change  of  name  and  commun- 
ion is  the  promise  of  political  protection  from  France, 
with  occasional  presents  of  ecclesiastical  vestments,  pict- 
ures of  saints,  and  rosaries — "  Gifts,"  says  Mr.  Badger, 
"which  they  know  not  how  to  use,  and  show  no  dispo-. 
sition  to  learn."  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  notwith- 
standing the  number  of  the  Church  rituals,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  country  over  which  they  are  scattered,  there  is 
a  striking  uniformity  in  all  the  copies  now  in  use  both 
among  the  Nestorians  and  "  Ctaaldreans,"  except  where 
these  latter  have  omitted  parts  of  the  original  text,  or 
altered  it  to  suit  their  present  conformity  with  Rome. 
The  only  way  of  accounting  for  this  coincidence  is  af- 
forded by  the  operation  of  that  canon  which  made  it 
obligatory  upon  all  the  metropolitans  and  bishops  to 
appear  in  person  or  by  proxy  to  testify  of  their  faith 
and  obedience  before  the  catholiaos— that  is,  the  patri- 
arch. Yet  it  appears  that  there  is  no  standard  confes- 
sion of  faith — nothing  entitled  to  be  considered  a  sym- 
bol of  the  doctrines  held  by  this  community.  See  Chal- 
deans; Nestorian  Monastics. 

IV.  The  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  in  East  India,  are 
a  branch  of  the  Nestorians.  They  are  named  after  the 
apostle  Thomas,  who  is  supposed  to  have  preached  the 
Gospel  in  that  country.  It  is  probable  also  that  dur- 
ing the  persecution  in  Persia  a  number  of  Christians 
emigrated  to  India.  A  bishop  and  priest,  it  is  said, 
went  in  845  from  Jerusalem  to  Malabar.  Cosmos  In- 
dicopleustes  (in  the  6th  century,  about  580)  speaks  of  a 
Church  in  Malabar.  At  Colliana  there  was  a  bishop  or- 
dained in  Persia,  and  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  a  Church 
with  a  presbyter,  deacon,  etc.,  also  ordained  in  Persia, 
but  these  served  simply  for  the  Persian  merchants  in  the 
island,  the  inhabitants  not  being  Christians.  About  570 
Bud,  the  presbyter,  visited  the  churches  of  India  as 
periodeutes  (an  office  still  existing  among  the  Nesto- 
rians ;  see  Assem.  Bibl.  Or.  iii,  219),  but  Jesujab  of  Adia- 
bene  (patriarch,  850-860)  complained  in  his  letters  to 
Simeon,  the  metropolitan  of  Persia,  that  through  his 
fault  and  that  of  bis  predecessors  the  churches  of  India 
were  in  a  very  bad  state  (it  was  patriarch  Timotheus 
who  first  gave  them  a  metropolitan  [see  below]),  and 
that  Christianity  had  almost  died  out  in  Korassan.  He 
commanded  the  readers  no  longer  to  obey  their  bishop, 
who  was  deposed  by  a  synod  of  Seleucia,  and  to  elect  a 
new  one  to  be  sent  to  him  for  ordination.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  Christianity  spread  thence  into  China,  and  a 
stone  monument  discovered  there  (whose  authenticity 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reasonable  ground  to 
doubt)  testifies  to  the  success  of  the  Nestorian  Church 
from  the  time  of  its  introduction  under  Jesujab  of  Ga- 
dala  in  686-781.  Salibazocha  (patriarch,  714-726)  ap- 
pointed the  first  metropolitan  of  China.  About  the  same 
time  there  were  also  metropolitans  appointed  to  Herat 
and  Samarcand.  Nestorianism  spread  subsequently  also 
into  Tartary. 

But  to  return  to  the  Nestorians  of  St  Thomas.  They 
first  attained  to  a  metropolitanate  in  the  8th  century. 
The  first  incumbent  of  the  office  was  patriarch  Timo- 
theus (A.D.  778-820),  and  since  then  their  bishops  also 
have  been  immediately  appointed  by  the  patriarchs. 
They  secured  from  the  different  governments  great 
privileges,  which  date  chiefly  from  the  beginning  of  the 
9th  century.  This  and  their  great  increase  in  numbers 
led  them  to  establish  a  state  and  to  elect  a  king,  after 
the  death  of  which  their  little  kingdom  fell  into  sub- 
jection to  the  emperor  of  Cochin-China.  In  consequence 
of  the  quarrels  of  the  Indian  princes  with  each  other — 
quarrels  of  which  the  Mohammedans  knew  how  to  take 
advantage — they  were  gradually  much  oppressed,  and 
in  1502  they  were  induced  to  offer  the  crown  to  the  re- 
nowned Vasco  de  Gama,  who  had  landed  on  their  shores. 
Their  connection  with  the  patriarch  of  the  Nestorians 
appears  to  have  soon  come  to  an  end.  About  1120-1180 
their  spiritual  chief  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Constant!- 
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nople  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  bishop,  and  thence 
to  Rome.  In  after-times  the  Indian  churches  were  re- 
duced to  a  very  small  number,  only  one  deacon  remain- 
ing, who  held  all  ecclesiastical  offices.  On  this  account 
Georgius  and  Josephus  were  sent  in  1490  to  the  Nesto- 
rian  patriarch  Simeon  to  ask  him  to  give  them  a  bishop. 
•  They  were  both  ordained  priests,  and  the  two  monks, 
Thomas  and  John,  sent  back  with  them  as  bishops. 
John  remained  in  India,  settling  at  Cranganor,  but 
Thomas  soon  went  back  again.  Patriarch  Elias  (f  1502) 
instituted  three  monks,  Jaballaha  as  the  metropolitan, 
Jacob  and  Denha  as  bishops,  and  sent  them  with  Thomas 
to  India.  They  found  Mar  John  still  alive,  anil  stated  that 
they  discovered  30,000  Christian  families,  distributed  in 
twenty  provinces ;  later  Portuguese  authorities  restrict 
the  number  to  16,000  families.  These  gradually  declined, 
being  oppressed  in  many  ways,  and  were  thus  led  to 
place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Portugal,  of- 
fering to  recognise  Wmg  Emmanuel  as  their  only  ruler. 
This  led  to  their  ruin,  for  they  were  then  treated  worse 
than  ever  by  the  native  princes,  and  afterwards  op- 
pressed by  the  Portuguese.  Papal  emissaries — namely, 
Jesuits — were  sent  to  them,  who  sought  to  subject  them 
to  the  pope  by  violence  and  cunning.  The  archbishop 
of  Goa,  Alexius  Menez  (q.  v.),  obliged  them  to  recognise 
the  decisions  of  the  synod  held  in  1599  at  Diamper,  so 
that  but  few  communities,  and  those  lost  in  the  moun- 
tains, remained  true  to  the  faith  of  their  forefathers 
(comp.  Maraden,  Hist,  of  Christian  Churches  and  Sects, 
p.  99). 

Two  centuries  had  elapsed  without  any  particular 
information  concerning  the  Nestorian  Christians  in  the 
interior  of  India.  It  was  doubted  by  many  if  they 
were  still  in  existence,  when  they  were  visited  by  Dr. 
Claudius  Buchanan  in  1807.  He  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Travancore  the  Syrian  metropolitan  and  his 
clergy.  They  were  much  depressed,  but  they  still 
numbered  fifty-five  churches.  They  made  use  of  the 
liturgy  of  Antioch,  in  the  Syrian  language.  They  had 
many  old  and  valuable  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  One 
of  these,  a  Syrian  manuscript  of  high  antiquity,  they 
presented  to  Dr.  Buchanan,  by  whom  it  was  placed  in 
the  university  library  at  Cambridge.  He  describes  the 
doctrines  of  the  Syrian  Christians  as  few  in  number,  but 
pure,  and  agreeing  in  essential  points  with  those  of  the 
Church  of  England.  There  were  then,  he  computed, 
200,000  Syrian  Christians  in  the  south  of  India,  besides 
the  Indians  who  speak  the  Malabar  language,  and  are 
subject  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Dr.  Buchanan  thus 
describes  the  appearance  of  Mar  Diouysius  the  metro- 


politan :  "  He  was  dressed  in  a  vestment  of  dark-red 
silk,  a  large  golden  cross  hung  from  his  neck,  and  bis 
venerable  beard  reached  below  his  girdle.  On  public 
occasions  he  wears  the  episcopal  mitre,  and  a  muslin 
robe  is  thrown  over  his  under  garment ;  and  in  bis  hand 
he  bears  the  crosier,  or  pastoral  staff.  He  is  a  man  of 
highly  respectable  character  in  bis  Church;  eminent 
for  his  piety,  and  for  the  attention*  he  devotes  to  bis 
sacred  functions."  Later  visitors  speak  in  less  glowing 
terms  of  this  interesting  people.  Their  general  igno- 
rance seems  to  have  been  much  greater  than  Dr.  Buchan- 
an was  led  to  suppose,  and  they  observe  superstitions 
with  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  ac- 
quainted. But  in  1858.  almost  simultaneously  with  tbe 
restoration  of  the  patriarchate  of  the  Chakbeans,  those 
subject  to  the  Romish  Church  threw  off  the  yoke  out 
of  hatred  towards  the  Jesuits.  The  barefooted  Barna- 
ul tes  have,  in  recent  times,  been  trying  with  more  zeal 
than  success  to  bring  them  again  into  the  Romish  com- 
munion. The  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  are  still  con- 
sidered to  number  about  70,000,  forming  an  independent 
state  under  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain,  and  gov- 
erned by  their  priests  and  elders.  They  honor  tbe  mem- 
ory of  Theodore  and  Nestorius  in  their  Syriac  liturgy, 
and  adhere  to  the  Nestorian  patriarchs.  See  Chris- 
tians op  St.  Thomas. 

Besides  these  Nestorians,  there  arc  yet  some  200,00(3 
Jacobites  around  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Travancore. 
These  appear  to  have  gone  there  only  since  the  16th 
century,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  above-mentioned  re- 
action against  Romanism.  The  Jacobite  patriarch  sent 
Gregory  of  Jerusalem  as  metropolitan  to  India;  the 
office  of  maphrian  was  afterwards  held  successively  by 
Andreas,  Basil  ins,  John,  and  Thomas,  who  in  1709  and 
1720  wrote  to  the  Jacobite  patriarch  Ignatius.  In  bis 
last  letter,  among  other  information,  he  states  that  in 
1709  Gabriel  of  Nineveh,  who  was  sent  to  bim  as  metro- 
politan by  patriarch  Elias,  and  whom  he  received  be- 
cause he  recognised  two  natures  and  two  persons  in 
Christ,  had  since  been  discovered  by  him  to  be  a  heretic 
(Nestorian).  Anterior  conversions  to  Jacobitism  as  well 
as  the  existence  of  anterior  Jacobite  communities  in 
India  appear  doubtful.  To  this  must  be  added  that 
there  are  said  to  be  four  Jacobite  bishops  in  India,  one 
of  whom  resides  in  Cochin-China.     See  Jacobites. 

V.  We  now  return  to  the  Nestorians  of  Persia  and 
the  neighboring  countries.  Like  the  Christiana  of  Su 
Thomas,  these  too  had  perished  from  the  knowledge  of 
European  Christendom,  and  their  existence  bad  been 
almost  forgotten  when  the  missionary  enterprise  of  the 
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American  Protestant  churches  again  brought  them 
into  notice.  Attention  was  particularly  called  to  thpm 
in  1B30  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwight,  missionaries  of 
the  American  Boaidof  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, who,  while  on  an  exploring  missionary  tuur, 
visited  the  Nestorians.  They  embodied  their  observa- 
tions in  a  publication  entitled  RiKar(hn.  From  this 
source  ant  other  works  of  Badger  (below  quoted),  and 
Dr.  Anderson's  OrtaUal  .Vim™,  we  derive  Hie  follow- 
ing statements:  Dividing  the  Turkish  from  the  Per- 
sian empire  is  a  wild  range  of  mountains,  now  called 
Kflrdistan,  which  includes  within  its  boundaries  por- 
tions of  the  ancient  Assyria,  Media,  and  Armenia.  In 
the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  this  district  the  Nestorians 
dwell,  about  100,000  strong.  They  are  still  governed 
by  "  meliks,"  or  kings,  chosen  from  tlieir  own  people  by 
the  popular  voice  irregularly  expressed.  The  office  uf 
these  chiefs  is  usually  hereditary  in  the  same  family. 
The  Turkish  government,  however 
efforts,  through  the  agency  of  the 
to  reduce  these  independent  Net- 
torians  to  a  state  of  vassalage. 
Dwelling  in  these 


heavy  quilt  for  covering.  On  rising  they  "  take  uptheit 
beds"  and  pile  them  on  a  wooden  frame,  and  spread 
them  down  again  at  night.  The  room  is  lighted  by 
opening  in   •  -     ■  ■  ■     ■ 


celling  that  has  stood  for  any  length  of 
time  beam  witness.  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  and 
the  under  surface  of  the  niuf— we  can  hardly  call  it 
ceiling  —  fairly  glitter,  as  if  they  had  been  painted 
black  and  varnished,  and  all  articles  of  clothing,  books, 
and  household  utensils  are  saturated  with  the  smell  or 
creosote.  The  floor,  like  the  walls,  is  of  earth,  covered 
in  part  with  coarse  stiaw  mats  and  pieces  of  carpeting; 
and  the  flat  roof,  or  the  aame  material,  rests  on  a  layer 
of  sticks,  supported  by  largo  beams;  [ho  mats  above, 
however,  often  sifts  through,  and  sometimes  during  a 
heavy  rain  assumes  I  he  form  of  a  shower  of  mud.  Uad 
as  all  this  may  seem,  the  bouses  are  still  worse  in  the 
districts,  such  as  (.iawar.  There  they  are 
lor  ground,  made  of  cobble  stones  laid  up  against 


i,  their  independence  i 

ence,  and  many  of  them  are  mis 
craulypoor:  numbers  trave 
abroad  and  beg  as  a  profession 
Their  fare  is  coarse  and  thei 
manners  rude.  During  the  sum 
mer  many  of  them  descend  [■ 
the  plains  of  Orumiab, 
foot  of  the  Kflrdistan  rai 


down  from  tli 

on  the  plain  Ave  or  six  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  entirely  swept  away 
from  this  province  during  the 


rind.  The  okleat  mosqi 
city  ofOrflmiah  was  once 
lian  church.    The  Ncstorii 


rsufti 


i  urbanity  of 


nominate  their  fellow-Christians. 

the  mountaineers,  wild  men.  Though  suffering  oppres- 
sion and  extortion  from  the  Mohammedans,  their  circum- 
stances are  tolerable  for  a  people  in  bondage.  The  coun- 
try is  fertile,  and  the  industrious  among  them  are  sur- 

kind,  and  artless.  Oppression  baa  not  broken  their  spirit-, 
they  arc  still  brave  and  restless,  and,  so  far  as  a  subject 
people  can  bo,  independent.  The  Nestorians  of  the  moun- 
tains, with  all  their  rudeness  and  even  ferocity,  possess 
tlit  same  traits  of  kindness  and  generosity.  The  hun- 
gry man  will  divide  his  last  morsel  of  bread  with  a 
stranger,  or  even  with  a  foe.  The  Nestorians  of  the 
plain,  as  a  matter  of  calculation,  lay  in  liberal  stores  for 
their  poor  countrymen  of  Kurdistan, when,  pinched  with 
want,  they  come  down  in  the  winter  to  seek  subsistence. 
In  their  language,  as  in  Arabic,  the  missionaries  found 
no  word  for  homt ,■  and  there  is  no  need  of  it,  for  the 
thing  itself  is  wanting.  The  house  consists  of  one 
large  room,  and  is  generally  occupied  by  several  gen- 
erations. In  that  one  room  all  the  work  of  the  family 
is  performed.  There  they  eat,  and  there  they  sleep. 
The  beds  consist  of  three  articles— a  thick  comforta- 
ble tilled  with  wool  or  cotton  beneath,  a  pillow,  and  one 


avation,  and  covered  by  a 
conical  roof  with  a  hole  in  the  centre.  They  contain, 
besides  the  family,  all  the  implements  of  husbandry,  the 
cattle,  and  the  flocks.  These  last  occupy  "  the  sides  of 
the  house"  {1  Sam.  xxiv,  3),  and  stand  facing  the  "  dc- 
cana,"  or  raised  place  in  the  centre,  which  is  devoted  to 
the  family.  As  wood  is  scarce  in  the  mountains,  and 
the  climate  severe,  the  animal  heat  of  the  cattle  is  a 
substitute  for  fuel,  except  as  sun-baked  cakes  of  manure 
are  used  once  a  day  for  conking,  as  is  the  practice  alsc 
on  the  plain.  In  such  bouses  the  buffaloes  sometimes 
break  loose  and  fight  furiously,  and  instances  are  not 
rare  when  they  knock  down  the  posts  on  which  (he  roof 

fluencc  of  such  family  arrangements,  even  in  the  most 
favored  villages  of  the  plain,  on  manners  and  morality 
need  not  be  told.  It  is  equally  evident  that  in  such 
circumstances  personal  tidiness  is  impossible,  though 
few  in  our  favored  land  have  any  idea  of  the  extent  of 
such  untidiness.  The  total  number  of  the  Nestorian 
Christians,  exclusive  of  ihc  Jacobites  or  monophysite 
Syrians,  and  the  Chalflseana  or  converts  to  the  Uomish 
faith,  wag  com  puled  by  the  American  missionaries,  in 
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figure*  I 

150,000. 

The  patriarch  of  the 
ways  chosen  from  the 


Simon)  reside*  nt  Dia, 
village  in  one  of  the  mo 
inaccessible  parts  of  the 
Knrdiah  mountain*  In 
early  times,  as  we  have 
•sen,  the  patriarch  resided 
uSeleuela;  after  AJ).7W 
at  Bagdad ;  later  he  estib- 
lished  himself  at  F.lkuih. 
Since  the  quarrel  of  the 
rival  candidates  and  the 
defection  of  the  Chaldas- 
ana  to  Rome,  about  the 
close  of  the  lGth  centiir 
the  patriarch  haa  takt 
refuge  in  the  mountain 
lie  professes  only  to  trie 
■piritualpot      ■ 


-,  both  ii 


le  pelru 


Among  the  Nestoriana  of 

Orumiah  his  power  is 

|  mure  limited ;  he  seldom 

them;  and  being  thus  be- 
1  exercise  of  hia  authority,  tin 
a  their  regard  for  hia  apiritual 
nik  up  to  him  with  respect  and 
ih  does  not  receive  the  imposi- 

farmed  by  his  inferiors;  but  all  orders  of  the  clergy,  from 
I  lie  deacon  to  the  metropolitan,  are  ordained " 
the  imposition  of  hands.  Under  the  Neatorian  patriarch 
are  eighteen  bishops,  four  uf  whom  reside  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Orumiab.  A  diocese  varies  in  siae  from  a  sin 
cle  village  to  twenty  or  thirty.  The  bishops  ordain  tin 
inferior  clergy,  make  animal  visitations,  and  superintend 
the  diocese.  Ilesides  deacons  and  priests,  ' 
archdeacons,  eubdeacons,  and  readers.  Thi 
inctran,  or  metropolitan,  is  distinct  from  tl 
patriarch,  although,  it  is  true,  they  are  often 
t  be  same  person.  The  canons  of  the  Neatorian  Church 
require  celibacy,  hut  only  of  the  episcopal  orders.   They 
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also  demand  from  these  higher  ecclesiastical  orders 
abstinence  from  animal  food,  even  from  their  infancy. 
The  mother  of  the  candidate  for  the  episcopate  or  pat  riar- 

the  infant.  The  Kestoriau  bishops  do  not  defend  these 
practices  from  Scripture,  but  only  aa  matters  of  pro- 
priety (this  restriction,  however,  is  not  always  observed, 
d  was  violated  oidy  recently  by  bishop  Hot  Yohonn 
1869).  Neither  celibacy  nor  abstinence  from  animal 
Tood  ore  required  of  the  inferior  clergy,  nor  do  monas- 
teries or  convents  exist  among  the  Neatorians  proper. 
The  clergy  are  usually  poor.  They  cultivate  the  ground, 
or  teach  s  few  scholars,  or  gain  a  small  pittance  by  mar- 
riage fee*  and  small  contributions.  It  can  be  no  matter 
if  surprise  that  some  of  them  can  scarcely  read.  When 
'isited  by  the  American  missionaries  in  1838,  a  majority 
if  them  eould  merely  chant  their  devotions  in  the  an- 
ient Syriac,  and  even  some  of  the  bishops  were  in  the 
iame  predicament.  The  Syriac  Bible  haa  since  been 
distributed  freely  among  thorn,  and  the  state  of  general 
knowledge  is  improved.  The  patriarch  receives  an  an- 
nual contribution,  collected  Tor  him  by  the  bishops ;  it 
seldom  exceeds  three  hundred  doll*™.  The  Romish 
agents  leave  no  measures  untried,  of  force  or  fraud,  to 
seduce  the  Neatorian  Church  and  even  its  patriarch*. 
A  few  years  ago  a  Jesuit  offered  to  the  Kestorian  patri- 
arch ten  thousand  dollars,  it  is  said,  on  condition  that 
he  would  acknowledge  the  papal  supremacy.  He  mada 
answer  in  the  words  that  Simon  Peter  once  addressed 
to  Simon  Magus,  "Thy  money  perish  with  thee."  A 
more  adroit  overture  waa  made  afterwards,  though  with 
a*  little  success,  in  the  offer  to  canonize  Neetoriua. 

Religion,  in  the  proper  sense,  is  in  a  low  condition. 
The  vice  of  lying  is  almost  universal  among  clergy  and 
laity;  intemperance  is  very  prevalent.  The  Sunday  is 
to  a  great  extent  regarded  only  as  a  holiday,  and  pro- 
fanenees  and  some  other  vices  are  very  common.  Still 
a  venerable  remnant  exists  of  a  primitive  Church, 
founded,  as  they  invariably  maintain,  not  by  Nestorius, 
but  in  apostolic  times  by  Thomas  the  Apostle  (q.  v.). 
It  is  beset  with  dangers  on  every  side.  The  artifices 
of  the  Jesuits  are  unceasing  and  sometimes  successful. 
Recently  a  patriarch  was  brought  over  by  violence  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,* the  Mohamme- 
dans attempt  to  proselyte.  Neatorian  girls  ore  occasion- 
ally kidnapped  or  decoyed  away,  and  become  the  wive* 
of  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet.  Some  hardened 
culprits  apostatise  for  the  aske  of  escaping  punishment, 
but  these  are  all  the  triumphi  of  which  the  V  ' 


The  sword  of  the  Moslem  bo*  not  opored  the  Nesto- 
rions.  They  are  grievously  oppressed  and  ground  down 
with  taxes  and  impositions.  The  Nestorians  are  marked 
out  alike  by  religion  and  nationality  as  victims  of  op- 
pression. However  great  their  wrongs,  they  can  hope 
for  little  redress,  for  a  distant  court  shares  in  the  plun- 
der taken  from  them,  and  believes  its  own  officials  rather 
than  the  despised  rayaha  whom  they  oppress.  Even 
when  foreign  intervention  procures  some  edict  in  their 
favor,  these  some  officials,  in  distant  Orftmiah,  are  at  no 
lose  to  evade  its  demands.  The  Neatorian  is  not  al- 
lowed a  place  in  the  bazaar;  be  cannot  engage  in  com- 


garment  on  a  Neatorian  noa  sofa 
only  as  it  hod  an  outer  covering  of  rags  to  hide  it.  The 
lofty  spirit  or  the  mountaineer*  in  IMS  ventured  to  re- 
bel, and  an  i  ml iscri  ruinate  massacre  waa  the  penalty. 
"  What  can  we  do?"  said  they  to  the  European  visitor* 
who  inquired  the  cause  of  their  rebellion;  "if  we  de- 
scend into  the  plains,  build  village*,  plant  vineyards,  and 
till  the  barren  soil,  we  are  a 
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Me  every  year  to  be  hanted  like  partridges.  Such  is 
our  lot ;  but  God  is  merciful."  Mr.  Badger,  who  visited 
the  Kurds,  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  relates  that  as  he  passed  through  Mar- 
den,  a  village  on  one  of  the  summits  of  the  mountain 
range,  in  1843,  he  saw  in  the  market-place  several  hu- 
man heads  rolling  in  the  dust  which  had  been  brought 
in  as  trophies  by  the  soldiers  of  Mohammed  Pasha.  "  The 
next  day/1  be  says,  "  I  saw  a  large  number  of  horses, 
asses,  mules,  and  even  cows,  laden  with  booty  taken  from 
the  same  people,  the  Kurds  of  a  neighboring  district 
Among  these  there  were  loads  of  hunum  heads,  and  a 
number  of  prisoners,  some  of  whom  were  to  be  impaled 
on  the  morrow.  The  collector  of  taxes  in  the  district 
had  embezzled  a  sum  of  money,  and  the  Kurds  were 
ordered  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  As  they  were  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  comply,  a  troop  of  Albanians  was 
sent  against  them,  who  plundered  the  refractory  villages, 
massacred  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  com- 
mitted other  excesses  too  horrible  to  relate.  Such  is 
Ottoman  rule." 

The  creed  and  practice  of  the  Nestorians  are  more  sim- 
ple and  more  scriptural  than  those  of  the  Greek  or  any 
other  Oriental  Chqrch.  They  entertain  the  deepest 
abhorrence  of  image  worship,  auricular  confession,  and 
purgatory.  Their  doctrinal  tenets  lie  under  suspicion ; 
yet  the  American  missionaries  do  not  hesitate  to  vouch 
for  their  correctness.  Mr.  Perkins  was  sent  out  by  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  lived  among 
them  six  years,  laboring  with  considerable  success.  "  On 
the  momentous  subject  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,"  he 
says,  "in  relation  to  which  the  charge  of  heresy  is  so 
violently  thrown  upon  them  by  the  papal  and  other 
Oriental  sects,  their  belief  is  orthodox  and  scriptural." 
Mr.  Badger  also  judges  favorably  of  their  orthodoxy. 
He  thinks  that,  although  in  error  with  respect  to  the 
language  in  which  they  express  their  belief  with  regard 
to  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity,  the  Nestorians  hold, 
nevertheless,  in  effect  the  true  Catholic  doctrine  as  it  is 
revealed  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  as  it  was  set  forth  by  the 
Council  of  Ephesus. 

Several  writers  have  lately  made  English  transla- 
tions of  the  Nestorian  rituals.  These  are  so  overlaid 
with  Oriental  figure  and  sentiment  that  to  ascertain 
their  exact  meaning  on  the  points  at  issue  is,  however, 
by  no  means  an  easy  task.  We  make  a  single  extract 
from  a  service  for  the  Holy  Nativity :  "  Blessed  art  thou, 
O  Virgin,  daughter  of  David.  Since  in  thee  all  the 
promises  made  to  the  righteous  have  been  fulfilled,  and 
in  the  race  of  prophecy  has  found  rest;  for  after  a  won- 
derful manner  thou  didst  conceive  as  a  virgin  without 
marriage,  and  in  a  wonderful  way  thou  didst  bring 
forth  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God ;  as  it  is  written,  the 
Holy  Spirit  formed  him  in  thee,  and  the  Word  dwelt  in 
him  by  union,  without  conversion  or  coufusion,  the 
natures  continuing  to  subsist  unchanged,  and  the  per- 
sons also,  by  their  essential  attributes,  the  divinity  and 
humanity  subsisting  in  one  parsopa  of  filiation.  For 
the  Lord  is  one,  the  power  is  one,  the  denomination 
ruling  over  all  is  one,  and  he  is  the  ruler  and  disposer 
of  all  by  the  mysterious  power  of  his  divinity,  whom 
we  ought  ever  to  thank  and  worship,  saying,  Blessed 
is  the  righteous  One  who  clothed  himself  with  Adam's 
[humanity],  and  made  him  Lord  in  heaven  and  earth" 
(Badger,  ii,  84).  But  though  the  ritual  does  not  clearly 
develop  the  Christological  dogmas,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Nestorian  Church  is  the  only  body  outside  of  Protes- 
tantism (excepting  the  Moravians  and  Waldensians) 
which  acknowledges,  as  do  the  churches  which  appeared 
at  the  Reformation,  or  came  out  of  these,  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  holds  no  doctrine 
or  practice  essential  to  salvation  which  may  not  be 
proved  from  Holy  Writ.  Indeed,  the  reverence  in 
which  the  Nestorians  hold  the  inspired  volume  has 
made  them  the  fortunate  possessors  of  some  of  the  most 
ancient  and  valuable  MSS.  in  existence.  Their  ancient 
language  was  the  Syriac,  of  which  the  modern  vernacu- 


lar is  a  dialect,  corrupted  by  contractions  and  invcruons 
and  a  great  number  of  Persian  and  Turkish  words. 
Among  their  books  are  some  very  ancient  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  in  Syriac  Several  of  those  are  at  least  six 
hundred  years  old.  They  also  possess  a  copy  of  the 
N.  T.  which  purports  to  be  fifteen  hundred  years  old. 
These  copies  are  regarded  by  them  with  much  venera- 
tion, and  are  used  with  great  care;  they  are  wrapped 
in  several  covers,  and  when  taken  into  the  hands  are  as 
reverently  kissed  as  the  Jews  do  their  MSS.  of  the 
O.  T.  used  for  synagogal  service.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  they  are  the  possessors  of  very 
large  numbers  of  MSS.  Dr.  Grant  found  in  the  library 
of  the  patriarch  not  more  than  sixty  volumes,  all  in 
manuscript,  and  a  part  of  these  were  duplicates.  In- 
deed, they  have  no  works  of  value,  except  on  devotion- 
al subjects.  Once  an  educated  people,  the  Nestorians 
are  now  perfectly  illiterate.  Very  little  attempt  has 
been  made  to  reduce  the  vernacular  language  to  writ- 
ing, and  the  printing-press  was  unknown  to  them  until 
the  advent  of  the  American  missionaries.  The  only 
books  they  possess  are  the  Church  rituals;  to  be  able 
to  read  these,  and  to  write  fairly,  is  considered  a  high 
education,  and  is  all  that  is  desired,  even  from  candi- 
dates for  holy  orders.  Except  the  priests,  few  or  none 
can  read;  and  even  of  these  but  few  can  do  more 
than  merely  repeat  their  devotions  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  while  neither  tbey  nor  tbeir  hearers  know  any- 
thing of  the  meaning.  The  N.  T.  is  read  in  the  old 
Syriac;  but  this  differs  considerably  from  the  dialect  in 
common  use,  and  it  is  read  withal  in  such  a  manner  aa 
to  be  almost  unintelligible.  The  laity  are  regular  in 
attendance  at  church,  where  they  hear  a  liturgy  of 
great  beauty,  partly  chanted  and  partly  mumbled.  Cer- 
tain prayers  are  familiar  to  all  rank?,  and  persons  de- 
voutly disposed  are  often  seen  retiring  to  a  corner  of 
the  church  to  pray  in  secret.  There  is  no  sermon  to 
arouse  reflection  or  to  sustain  faith,  by  impressing  the 
conscience  and  the  understanding;  no  lecture  to  ex- 
pound the  difficulties  of  Scripture.  Thus  the  main  body 
of  the  Nestorians  are  only  nominal  Christians,  and  such 
tbey  must  probably  remain  until  more  favored  nations 
come  to  their  relief.  True,  their  religious  principles 
are  more  simple  and  scriptural  than  those  of  other  Ori- 
ental churches,  and  they  are  not  guilty  of  so  many  cor- 
rupt practices  as  the  Papal  and  Greek  churches.  But 
the  life  and  power  of  Christianity  are  departed  in  a 
large  measure,  and  scarcely  a  symptom  of  spiritual  vi- 
tality was  apparent  when  the  American  missionaries 
first  met  them.  The  existence  of  such  a  people  for 
seventeen  hundred  years,  among  hostile  nations  and 
circumstances  so  disastrous,  is  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment ;  and  their  own  preservation,  too,  of  so  much  of 
the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  as  they  still  retain 
is  remarkable.  Their  liturgical  books  recognise  seven 
sacraments,  but  confession  is  infrequent,  if  not  altogether 
disused.  Marriage  is  dissoluble  by  the  sentence  of  the 
patriarch;  communion  is  administered  in  both  kinds; 
and  although  the  language  of  the  liturgy  plainly  im- 
plies the  belief  of  transubstantiation,  yet  it  is  said  not 
to  be  popularly  held  among  them.  The  fasts  are  strict, 
and  of  very  long  duration,  amounting  to  very  nearly 
one  half  the  entire  year.  They  pray  for  the  dead,  but 
are  said  to  reject  the  notion  of  purgatory.  Monasteries 
and  convents  do  not  exist  among  this  branch  of  the 
Nestorians.  "  They  have  no  relics  stfch  as  are  common 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,"  says  Mr.  Badger  (Nestorians 
and  their  Ritual,  ii,  136),  yet  "  they  believe  the  remains 
of  the  martyrs  and  saints  to  be  endowed  with  super- 
natural virtues;'1  and  they  invoke  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints,  asking  for  their  prayers  to  Christ  They  have 
no  pictures  or  images  in  their  churches,  and  arc  much 
opposed  to  the  use  of  them.  The  only  symbol  among 
them  is  a  plain  Greek  cross,  which  they  venerate  high- 
ly. The  sign  of  the  cross  is  used  in  baptism  and  in 
prayer;  a  cross  is  engraved  over  the  low  entrances  of 
their  churches,  and  kissed  by  those  who  enter,  and  the 
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priests  cany  with  them  a  small  silver  cross,  which  is 
often  kissed  by  the  people.  They  are  very  scrupulous 
respecting  their  religious  ceremonies  and  fasts.  Many 
Nestorians  would  rather  die  than  violate  their  periodi- 
cal fasts,  yet  are  they  very  far  from  Protestant  in  their 
ideas  respecting  their  daily  life ;  even  their  most  intel- 
ligent ecclesiastics  seem  to  have  hardly  any  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  regeneration.  Indeed,  the  Nestorians,  take 
them  as  a  whole  class,  are  ignorant  and  superstitious ; 

'  lying,  profanity,  and  intemperance  are  common  vices. 
VI.  Mission*  am6ng  the  Nestorians.  —  Probably  no 

'.  Christian  mission  in  modern  times  has  been  so  satis- 
factorily conducted,  or  so  decidedly  happy  in  its  influ- 

-  ences  and  results,  as  that  among  the  Nestorians,  in 
all  its  branches.  British  and  American  missionaries 
have  labored  among  the  Nestorians  since  the  year  1833. 
The  missionaries  sent  forth  by  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  were  the  first 
of  Protestant  missionaries  to  occupy  the  field,  and  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  their  labors  have  met  thus 
far  with  a  success  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tion", proving  clearly  that  these  efforts  for  the  evangeli- 
zation of  the  Nestorians  are  owned  and  blessed  by  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church.  The  first  missionary  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
was  Mr.  Justin  Perkins,  who  was  taken  from  Amherst 
College,  where  he  was  teaching  at  the  time  of  this  ap- 
pointment In  the  instructions  given  to  him  the  main 
object  of  the  mission  was  defined  to  be  to  bring  about 
a  change  which  would  "enable  the  Nestorian  Church, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  to  exert  a  commanding  in- 
fluence in  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  Asia."  Con- 
sidering the  past  history  of  Nestorianism,  its  present 
state,  and  the  character  of  the  people  attached  to  it,  it 
was  hoped  that,  brought  again  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  and  to  feel  the  regenerating  and  sanctifying 
power  of  truth  attended  by  the  influences  of  the  Spirit, 
the  members  of  that  belief  would  again  become,  not  only 
themselves  true  disciples  of  Christ  and  heirs  of  life, 
but  efficient  laborers  in  the  great  work  of  building  up 
Christ's  kingdom  throughout  the  world.  Mrs.  Perkins 
joined  in  the  work,  and  together  they  studied  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  the  people  whom  they  were  to  serve 
until,  in  1835,  Dr.  Grant.,  a  physician,  of  Utica,  N.  Y., 
joined  them.  Dr.  Grant's  professional  character  served 
to  secure  the  favor  of  the  Persian  governor,  and  the  Nes- 
torian bishops  and  priests  at  once  gave  them  their  cor- 
dial co-operation  in  the  prosecution  of  their  missionary 
labors,  regarding  them  not  as  rivals,  but  as  coadjutors 
with  them  in  a  necessary  work  of  instruction  and  im- 
provement among  the  people.  The  first  thing  which 
these  excellent  men  attempted,  after  having  obtained  a 
mastery  of  the  language,  ancient  and  modern,  was  to 
commence  the  establishment  of  schools.  One,  for  boys, 
was  opened  in  1836 ;  it  began  in  a  cellar,  with  seven 
pupils.  A  school  for  girls  was  opened  in  1838.  It  com- 
menced with  four  scholars,  taught  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Grant. 
As  the  result  of  her  exertions,  it  is  said  that  "  hers  was 
the  privilege  of  creating  such  a  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  education  of  woman  that  her  successors 
have  found  the  gates  wide  open  before  them,  and  often 
wondered  at  the  extent  and  permanence  of  the  influ- 
ence she  acquired."  In  1843  the  first  female  boarding- 
school  was  started  by  advice  of  Miss  Fidelia  Fiske,  who, 
after  graduation  at  Mount  Holyoake,  joined  this  mis- 
sion in  1843.  In  this  school,  which  was  established  at 
Orumiah,  nearly  two  hundred  women  have  been  edu- 
cated, of  whom  about  one  half  were  hopefully  pious. 
Many  of  the  young  women  after  leaving  the  seminary 
have  married  young  men  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
male  seminary.  For  some  years  there  have  been  some 
seventy  schools,  with  about  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred 
pupils  of  both  sexes  in  annual  attendance.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  six  thousand  persons  have  learned  to 
read,  most  if  not  all  of  whom  possess  and  read  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures.  A  high  school  at  Orumiah  (which  is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  American  mission),  opened  and 


presided  over  by  the  late  excellent  professor  Stoddard 
for  several  years,  has  been  blessed  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.  Of  the  many  young  men  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  graduates,  more  than  two  hundred  and  thir- 
teen left  the  seminary  hopefully  pious.  Of  the  many 
others  who  did  not  complete  a  full  course  of  studies 
not  a  few  left  it  giving  good  evidence  of  piety;  and, 
better  than  all,  many  of  the  young  men  who  left  the 
seminary  are  now  faithful  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  effi- 
cient teachers  in  the  village  schools,  or  otherwise  useful 
Christians, 

In  1840  the  first  printing-press  was  set  up  in  Oru- 
miah by  the  ingenious  and  efficient  missionary  printer, 
Mr.  Breath,  who  died  in  1861.  The  Nestorians,  who 
formerly  had  no  printed  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
or  any  part  of  them,  now  have  the  Bible  in  both  the 
ancient  and  vernacular  languages,  printed  in  parallel 
columns.  Through  the  exertions  of  the  missionaries 
they  now  have  also  quite  a  literature,  embracing  many 
volumes  of  religious  books  and  tracts,  together  with 
spelling-books,  geographies,  arithmetics,  etc  A  month- 
ly periodical,  called  The  Rays  of  Light,  is  published, 
and  read  with  much  delight  by  the  people;  and  there 
are  now  publishing  two  smaller  periodicals,  entitled 
Night  of  Toil  and  Signet  Ring.  In  all,  eleven  thou- 
sand volumes  have  been  printed  at  the  mission  press. 
Native  printers  and  bookbinders  have  been  so  well 
trained  that  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Breath  they  have 
progressed  without  American  help  in  this  direction. 
The  missionaries  have,  from  the  first,  labored  much  in 
the  good  work  of  imparting  the  Gospel  by  oral  in- 
struction in  Orumiah,  and  in  the  villages  far  and  wide. 
Until  1868  all  plans  for  the  forming  of  separate  church- 
es were  opposed ;  the  missionaries  therefore  formed  no 
churches,  wisely  preferring  to  promote  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  national  churches — a  good  work  and  noble 
in  purpose;  but  finding  by  experience  that  the  old 
Church,  as  such,  could  not  be  reformed,  or,  as  Dr.  An- 
derson has  it, "  that  the  dead  Church  could  not  be  gal- 
vanized into  spiritual  life"  (ii,  812),  it  was  at  last  deter- 
mined that  all  who  sought  the  higher  life,  and  found  it  not 
in  the  national  Church,  should  form  reunions  on  the  apos- 
tolic basis.  There  are  now  of  such  societies  seventeen, 
with  seventy-three  congregations,  and  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  members.  The  attempt  at  separation 
from  the  national  Church  has  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  a  High-Church  party,  supported  by  Anglican  High- 
Churchmen.  The  Church  of  England  has,  however, 
refused  to  send  missionaries  into  this  field,  and  the  only 
injury  done  by  this  movement  to  the  American  mission 
work  is  the  delay  which  it  has  caused  in  bringing  the 
independent  societies  into  self-supporting  condition. 
There  are  no  doubt  many  others  who  are  truly  pious, 
though  they  receive  the  sacraments  in  the  national 
churches.  Indeed,  the  missionaries  preach  much  in  the 
national  churches,  and  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  pa- 
triarch and  of  many  priests.  It  can  certainly  be  assert- 
ed that  the  Gospel  is  now  preached  among  the  Nestorian 
people  not  by  the  missionaries  only.  When  the  mission 
was  commenced  the  ecclesiastics  were  not  preachers, 
and  their  public  religious  services  were  not  preaching 
services.  But  bishops  and  priests  have  been  pupils  in 
the  schools,  and  bishops  and  priests  have  felt  the  force 
of  truth— have  become  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  are  now,  in  some  cases,  zealous  and  impressive 
preachers.  And  some  young  men  who  have  been  edu- 
cated at  the  seminary,  and  have  become  apparently  de- 
voted Christians,  have  been  ordained  by  the  bishops  of 
their  Church,  and  are  thus  fully  introduced  into  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  The  patriarch  has  at  times  op- 
posed, and  some  of  the  bishops,  in  1867,  prohibited  the 
pious  helpers  of  the  mission  from  preaching  in  their 
dioceses;  but,  to  a  great  extent,  the  whole  field  is  and 
has  been  open  to  them,  and  among  them  are  some  who 
make  extensive  tours,  not  only  on  the  plain,  but  in  the 
mountain  districts,  as  zealous  and  able  evangelists. 
Take  it  all  in  all,  the  influence  of  the  mission  upon  the 
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condition  and  morals  of  the  people  has  teen  most  salu- 
tary. They  have  readily  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian civilization,  and  faithfully  observed  all  the  precepts 
of  the  Gospel.  The  influence  of  spiritual  religion  upon 
the  pupils  and  their  friends  is  manifest  in  all  their  daily 
walks  in  life,  and  their  example  is  making  a  deep  im- 
pression on  those  who  have  not  yet  been  made  objects 
of  religious  instruction.  The  schools  that  have  been 
organized  in  the  villages  now  help  to  support  them- 
selves ;  the  mission  having  made  it  a  rule  to  furnish  no 
teacher,  except  in  new  villages,  where  a  part  of  the 
support  was  not  assumed  by  the  people.  In  the  year 
1861  upwards  of  Ave  hundred  dollars  were  contributed 
for  the  support  of  missions,  and  since  then  the  sum  has 
considerably  increased.  The  missionary  zeal  is  grow- 
ing constantly,  and  the  Nestorians  are  anxious  to  be- 
come the  bearers  of  the  truth  to  Other  Asiatic  peoples. 
At  the  annual  convention  of  helpers  and  representatives 
of  the  Nestorian  churches  held  in  Oct.,  1867,  a  demand 
was  made  for  special  mission  fields;  and  in  1870  the 
mission  resolved  that  they  considered  it  a  duty  urged 
upon  them  to  embrace  at  once  within  their  efforts  the 
Armenians  and  the  Mussulman  sects  of  Central  Persia; 
and  they  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Board  would 


heartily  endorse  their  action,  and  help  them  to  carry  it 
out  without  delay.  The  Board  approving  such  a  step, 
the  Nestorians  have  since  labored  among  the  Armenians 
in  Russia,  and  the  same  people  at  Tabriz,  Hamadan  (the 
ancient  Ecbatana),  Teheran,  Ispahan*  in  Persia,  and  the 
numerous  villages  in  the  intervening  regions— descend- 
ants, to  a  great  extent,  of  Armenians  carried  captive, 
in  1605,  from  the  regions  of  Ararat  by  shah  Abbas  the 
Great 

Since  the  autumn  of  1870  the  Nestorian  mission  has 
passed  from  the  control  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  to  the  care  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  work  so  gloriously  begun  will  be  prosecuted  by 
that  body  with  equal  zeal  and  success.  This  mission, 
being  on  the  western  borders  of  Persia  and  the  eastern 
borders  of  Turkey,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Moham- 
medan world,  and  on  the  dividing  line  of  its  two  great 
sects,  the  Sunies  and  Skiites,  certainly  occupies  a  posi- 
tion of  transcendant  importance.  We  insert  below  a 
table  from  Dr.  Anderson's  work  on  Oriental  Missions  (it, 
498-9),  showing  the  laborers  employed,  etc. 

VII.  Probable  Origin  of  the  Nestorian  People.— We 
have  seen  above  that  the  Nestorians  claim  to  have 
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Ordained  Missionaries. 


•Justin  Perkins,  D.D. . . . 

•Albert  I* Holladay 

*  William  R.  Stocking  . . . 

•Wlllard  Jones. 

•A.  H.Wright,  M.D. 

•Abel  K.  Hinsdale 

•Colby  C.Mitchell 

•James  Lyman  Merrick. 

Thomas  Laurie,  D.D 

•David  T.Stoddard 


*  Joseph  Q.  Cochran . 
George  W.  Coan 

•  Samuel  A.  Rhea. . . , 


•  Edwin  H.  Crane. 


*  Thomas  L.  Ambrose 
John  H.  Sbedd 


•Amherst  L. Thompson. 

Benjamin  Labaree. 

Henry  N.Cobb 


Wire*  of  Mleslonarlee. 


Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins . . . 
Mrs.  Anne  Y.  Holladsy. . . . 
Mrs.  Jerusba  B.  Stocking. 

Mrs.  Miriam  Jones 

Mrs.  Catharine  A.  Wrigta t . 
•Mrs.  8arnn  &  Hinsdaie. . 
•Mrs.  ElizaA.  Mitcheli '. '. '. 

•  Mrs.  Emma  Merrick 

•  Sire.  Martha  F.  Laurie. . . 


•Mrs.  Harriet  Stoddard. . 
Mrs.  Sophia  D.  Stoddard. 


Mrs.  Deborah  W.  Cochran. 
Mrs!  Sarah  P.  Coan 


•Mrs. Martha  Ann  Rhea. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Rhea. . . . 


•Mrs.  Awn  E. Crane  [nfter- ) 
wards  Mrs.  P.  O.  Powers] J 


Mrs.  Sarah  Jaue  Shedd. . . . 
Mrs.  Esther  EL  Thompson. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Labaree. 
Mrs!  Matiida  E.  Cobb V.'.Y. 


Missionary  Physicians* 


•Asahel  Grant,  M.D. 


•F.N.H.  Young,  M.D.. 
T.  L.  Van  Nordeo,  MD. 


Mrs.  Judith  8.  Grai. i. 


Mrs.  Mury  M.  Vau  Norden. 
Assistant  Missionaries. 


Edwin  Breath.. 


Mrs.  Sarah  Ann  Breath 

•Miss  Fidelia  Fiske 

Miss  Catharine  A.  Myers  \ 

[afterwards  Mrs.  Wright] ) 

Miss  Mary  Susan  Rice 

*Mi*s  Martha  Ann  Harris ) 

[afterwards  Mrs.  Rhea] ) 

Miss  Aura  Jeannette  Beach 

•  Miss  Harriet  N.  Crawford 

Mips  Nancy  Jane  Dean 


Tim*  of  Entering. 


Tim*  of  Luring. 


November,  1835. 
November,  1835. 
Jnne  7, 1637. 
Jane  7, 1837. 
Jane  7, 1637. 
Jane  7, 1837. 
November  17, 1889. 
November  17, 1839. 
July  25, 1840. 
Jane  14, 1843. 
June,  1S41. 
Jane,  1841. 
Jnne,  1841. 
June,  1841. 
December,  1848. 
December,  1843. 
November  11, 1842. 
November  11, 1842. 
Jane  14, 1843. 
Jane  14, 1843. 
Jane  26, 1851. 
September  27, 1847. 
September  27, 1848. 
October  13, 1849. 
October  13, 1849. 
Jaae  26, 1851. 
July  1,1852. 
October  25, 1860. 
October  20, 1858. 

October  20, 1S58. 

November  27, 185S. 
November  11, 1S59. 
November  11, 1808. 
Jaly  2, 1800. 
Jaly  2, 1860. 
October  25, 1860. 
October  25, 1860. 
October  25, 1860. 
October  25, 1860. 


October  16, 1885. 
October  15, 1835. 
October  25, 1660. 
October  6, 1S66. 
October  6, 1S66. 


November  7, 1840. 
October  13, 1S49. 
June  14, 1843. 

Jane  14, 1848. 

November  20, 1847. 

Jnly  1, 1852. 

Jaly  2,  I860. 
July  2, 1860. 
October  19, 1868. 


May  28, 1869. 

,  1857. 

Spring,  1846. 
Spring,  1846. 
Jane,  1853. 
June,  1853. 

1844. 

Winter,  1S44. 
•January  4, 1865. 
Aagast,  1850. 
•  December  26, 1842. 
October  21, 1844. 
•Jane  27, 1841. 
•Jalyl2,lS41. 
Summer,  1S45. 
Sammer,  1S46. 
November  10, 1844. 
•December  16, 1848. 
•January  26, 1857. 
•Angnst2,1848. 
Jnly,  1858. 
•November  2, 1871. 


•  September  2, 1865. 

•  September  16, 1S57. 
May,  1869. 

•  August  87, 1854. 

November,  1857. 

August,  1861. 
,  1870. 

•August  25,1660. 
Summer,  1861. 


Autnmn,  1869. 
Autumn,  1862. 


•April  24, 1844. 
•January  14, 1889. 
Summer,  1863. 


•  November  IS,  18CL 
Summer,  1862. 
Jaly  15, 1858. 

Augnst,  1859. 

•September  16, 1857. 

September,  1869. 
May,  1SG5. 


The  asterisk  (*)  placed  before  a  name  denote*  that  the  person  is  deceased.    When  placed  before  a  date,  In  the  right  hand  column,  it  denotes  that  the 
person  died  «l  M#  flaw  **er#  indieuttd,  and  In  the  Bald. 
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been  early  instructed  in  Christian  truths*  Dr.  Grant,  a 
learned  American  missionary,  has  recently  put  forth  an 
argument  to  show  that  the  Nestorians  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  He  cites  as  proof  of  his 
theory  their  Jewish  physiognomy,  the  frequency  of 
those  proper  names  which  occur  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  peculiarities  of  their  customs,  and  other  points  of  re- 
semblance. His  proofs  are  not  regarded  as  satisfactory 
by  his  co-missionaries,  nor  by  Mr.  Badger,  who  contests 
his  facts.  It  is  a  question,  however,  of  detail  and  re- 
search, and  we  can  only  here  make  mention  that  such 
a  theory  of  their  origin  is  espoused,  and  refer  to  Dr. 
Grant's  and  Mr.  Badger's  writings.  One  service  of  the 
Nestorian  Church  certainly  partakes  much  more  of  a 
Jewish  than  a  Christian  character:  this  is  a  commem- 
oration for  the  dead  celebrated  in  all  the  mountain  vil- 
lages once  a  year,  on  some  Saturday  in  the  month  of 
October.  For  some  days  previous  to  the  festival  each 
family  prepares  its  offerings.  These  consist  of  lambs 
and  bread,  which  are  carried  into  the  church-yard.  Af- 
ter the  people  have  partaken  of  the  holy  eucharist,  the 
priest  goes  out,  cuts  several  locks  of  wool  off  the  fleeces, 
and  throws  them  into  a  censer.  While  a  deacon  swings 
this  to  and  fro  in  the  presence  of  the  guests  the  priest 
recites  an  anthem,  in  which  the  oblation  is  offered  to 
the  Lord,  and  prayers  are  made  both  for  the  liring  and 
the  dead.  The  service  concluded,  the  lambs  and  the 
bread  are  divided  among  the  company.  Many  come 
from  distant  villages  to  join  in  the  commemoration. 
Those  who  can  afford  it  kill  a  lamb  and  distribute  bread 
and  other  provisions  among  the  poor,  after  the  death 
of  their  relations,  hoping  that  the  offerings  will,  in  some 
way,  profit  the  souls  of  the  departed.  Dr.  Grant  men- 
tions another  sacrifice  which  is  offered  occasionally  as  a 
thank-offering  for  blessings  received.  A  lamb  is  slain 
before  the  door  of  the  church,  when  a  little  of  the  blood 
is  put  on  the  door  and  lintel;  the  right  shoulder  and 
breast  belong  to  the  officiating  priest,  and  the  skin  is 
also  given  to  the  priest  as  was  required  in  the  law  of 
burnt  offerings  (Lev.  vii);  but  these  strange  customs 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  Mohammedans,  who 
often  sacrifice  a  lamb  with  the  same  intention  at  the 
doors  of  their  shrines  throughout  Turkey,  and  sprinkle 
the  building  with  the  blood,  after  which  the  animal  is 
distributed  among  the  people  of  the  village.  As  might 
be  expected  in  a  people  so  ignorant,  the  Nestorians  are 
superstitious.  They  observe  many  fasts.  Their  ritual 
contains  offices  for  the  purification  of  those  who  have 
touched  the  corpse  of  an  unbeliever,  and  a  service  for 
the  purification  of  unclean  cisterns  and  fountains,  some 
parts  of  which  are  extremely  beautifuL  The  Nestorians 
place  a  high  value  on  charms  and  talismans,  and  the 
clergy  are  generally  the  authors  of  these  profane  and 
absurd  effusions  which  they  transcribe  and  sell  to  the 
people. 

VIII.  Literature.— The  works  extant  on  the  history 
of  Nestorianism  are  very  numerous.  In  Malcom's  The- 
ological Index  is  a  long  list  of  such  works;  the  most  im- 
portant are,  Doncin,  Uistoire  du  Nestorianisme  (1689) ; 
Franzius  (Northolti),  Dissertationes ;  Le  Quien,  Orient 
Christianus ;  Schroder,  Liberati  Historia  controversioi 
Nestoriana.  In  the  foregoing  account,  besides  the 
usual  materials,  the  Breviarium  of  Liberatus,  who  was 
archdeacon  of  Carthage,  written  cir.  A.D.  664,  and  the 
works  of  Marius  Mercator,  already  referred  to  under 
Nestorius  (q.  v.),  have  been  largely  relied  upon.  On 
the  Nestorian  side  appear  the  sermons  of  Eutherius ; 
and  Assemani,  De  Syne  Nestorianis,  in  his  Bibtiotheca 
Oriental*  (Rom.  1719-1728  sq.),  torn,  iii,  pt  ii  (quoted 
by  Dr.  Hey,  bk.  iv,  art.  ii,  §  9),  gives  a  catalogue  of 
198  writers,  with  more  in  an  appendix,  who  are  called 
Syrian  Nestorian  writers :  "  but  the  New  Testament  is 
one  book  so  reckoned,  and  Clemens  Romanus  one  author." 
See  also  Ebedjesu  (Nestorian  metropolitan  of  Nisibis, 
f  1318),  Liber  Margarita  de  veritate  fidei  (a  defence  of 
the  Nestorians),  in  Mai's  Script,  vet.  nova,  collect,  pt.  x,  ii, 
817 ;  Gibbon,  Decline  ami  Fail  of  ike  Roman  Empire,  ch. 


xlvii,near  the  end;  Hoblenberg,  De  originSms  etfatia 
ecdesim  Christiana  in  India  orientali  (Havnias,  1822, 
8vo) ;  Hagenbach,  Hist.  Doctrine*,  i,  20,  241, 275 ;  ii,  85, 
117, 844,  86i5;  Hardwick,  Hist.  Mid.  Ages  (see  Index); 
Lea,  Mist.  Sacerdotal  Celibacy,  p.  97  sq. ;  Haag,  Hist,  des 
Dogmes  Chretiens,  i,  190-192 ;  ii,  119, 189, 1G6, 289, 820; 
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Nestorius,  a  celebrated  theologian  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, noted  as  the  founder  of  the  Nestorians  (q.  v.) — 
an  important  and  early  sect  of  Christians — was  born, 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates,  who 
has  written  his  life,  at  (iermanicia,  a  city  in  Northern 
Syria,  near  the  opening  of  the  5th  century.  He  re- 
ceived his  theological  education,  it  is  supposed,  under 
the  Monophysite  Theodore  of  Mopeuestia.  Nestorius 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  at  Antioch,  where  he 
was  made  a  presbyter,  and  where  he  was  tt  esteemed 
and  celebrated,"  says  Neander,  "on  account  of  the  rigid 
austerity  of  his  life  and  the  impressive  fervor  of  his 
preaching."  The  popularity  of  his  pulpit  gifts  attract- 
ed to  him  large  and  attentive  audiences,  and  he  be- 
came a  great  favorite  with  the  people  generally.  The 
Church — which  was  then  greatly  divided  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  motherhood  of  Mary,  some  holding  her  to 
be  the  mother  of  God,  others  regarding  her  simply  in 
the  modern  evangelical  light — looked  upon  Nestorius 
as  the  man  eminently  fit  by  his  sound,  practical  judg- 
ment and  his  vast  theological  learning  for  a  clearing 
process  in  this  mystifying  dogma;  and  so  general  was 
the  opinion  that  Nestorius  could  unite  all  Christian  be- 
lievers of  the  East  that  the  people  hailed  with  great 
satisfaction  and  joy  his  elevation  (AD.  428)  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  which  had  been  sought 
for  by  more  prominent  ecclesiastics,  whom  the  emperor 
had  passed  by  because  of  their  rivalry.  In  Constan- 
tinople Nestorius  was  looked  to  as  a  second  Chrysos- 
tom,  and  a  restorer  of  the  honor  of  his  great  predecessor 
against  the  detraction  of  bis  Alexandrian  rival  But 
no  sooner  was  Nestorius  promoted  to  this  elevated  and 
responsible  position  than  he  began  to  display  an  intem- 
perate zeal,  which  partook  more  of  the  bigocry  of  the 
monk  than  the  general  tolerant  spirit  which  was  be- 
coming his  character  and  positiou  as  a  minister  of 
Christ.  His  very  first  efforts  when  once  seated  in  the 
patriarchal  chair  were  directed  towards  the  extirpation 
of  heretics,  including  Arians  and  Novatians,  Quarto- 
decimani  and  Macedonians,  who  at  that  time  abounded 
in  the  capital  of  the  East  and  its  subordinate  dioceses. 
Indeed  Nestorius's  course  had  been  foreshadowed  in  his 
inaugural  discourse,  in  which,  addressing  the  emperor 
Theodosius  II,  or  the  Younger,  he  gave  utterance  to 
these  violent  expressions:  " Give  me  a  country  purged 
of  all  these  heretics,  and  in  exchange  for  it  I  will  git* 
you  heaven.    Help  me  to  subdue  the  heretics,  and  I 
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will  help  you  to  conquer  the  Persian*."  Nor  did  his 
fury  against  the  heretics  find  rent  only  in  words;  he 
proceeded  to  deeds  of  persecution  which,  by  exciting 
tumults  among  the  people,  led  to  the  effusion  of  blood. 
The  Pelagians  alone,  with  whose  doctrine  of  free-will 
(but  not  of  original  sin)  be  sympathized,  he  treated  in- 
dulgently, receiving  to  himself  Julian  of  Eclanum, 
Codestius,  and  other  banished  leaders  of  that  party,  in- 
terceding for  them  in  429  with  the  emperor  and  with 
the  pope  Celestine,  though,  on  account  of  the  very  un- 
favorable reports  concerning  Pelagianism  which  were 
spread  by  the  layman  Marius  Mercator,  then  living  in 
Constantinople,  his  intercessions  were  of  no  avail  (comp. 
Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  iii,  716).  WhUe  thus  busily  engaged 
in  the  persecution  of  others,  Nestorius  raised  up  even 
among  the  orthodox  party  in  the  Church  a  numerous 
host  of  enemies,  who  were  not  long  in  accusing  him 
also  of  heresy.  Having  been  trained  in  the  strict 
Antiochian  doctrine  as  to  the  clear  distinction  be- 
tween the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ,  he 
and  his  friend  Anastasius,  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Antioch,  could  not  fail  to  disapprove  of  some 
expressions  then  current  in  the  Church,  which  evident- 
ly proceeded  upon  confused  notions  in  respect  to  the 
two  natures  of  Christ.  One  expression  in  particular, 
the  title  S*oro«oc,  or  Mother  of  God,  applied  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  more  especially  taken  in  connection  with 
the  excessive  veneration  of  the  Virgin  which  had  be- 
gun to  prevail,  called  forth  the  strongest  reprobation 
on  the  part  of  Nestorius.  Along  with  his  friend  Anas- 
tasius he  took  occasion  in  his  public  discourses  to  state, 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  his  objections  to  the  cer- 
tainly very  bold  and  equivocal  expression  mother  of 
God,  which  had  already  been  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  by  Origen,  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  Atha- 
nasius,  Basil,  and  others,  and  which,  after  the  Arian  con- 
troversy, and  with  the  growth  of  the  worship  of  Mary, 
had  passed  into  the  devotional  language  of  the  people 
(comp.Schaff,CA.//w/.iu\716,also582,583).  The  sense, 
or  monstrous  nonsense,  of  this  term  of  course  was  not 
that  the  creature  bore  the  Creator,  or  that  the  eternal 
Deity  took  its  beginning  from  Mary,  which  would  be 
the  most  absurd  and  the  most  wicked  of  all  heresies,  and 
a  shocking  blasphemy ;  but  the  expression  was  intended 
only  to  denote  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  divine  and 
hitman  natures  in  Christ,  and  the  veritable  incarnation 
of  the  Logos,  who  took  the  human  nature  from  the  body 
of  Mar}',  came  forth  God-Man  from  her  womb,  and  as 
God-Man  suffered  on  the  cross.  For  Christ  was  born 
as  a  person,  and  suffered  as  a  person ;  and  the  personali- 
ty in  Christ  resided  in  his  divinity,  not  in  his  humanity. 
So,  in  fact,  the  reasonable  soul  of  man,  which  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  human  personality,  participates  in  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  death-struggle  of  the  body,  though  the  soul 
itself  does  not  and  cannot  die.  The  Antiochian  theolo- 
gy, however,  could  not  conceive  a  human  nature  with- 
out a  human  personality,  and  this  it  strictly  separated 
from  the  divine  Logos.  Therefore  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  had  already  disputed  the  term  theotokos  with  all 
earnestness.  "Mary,"  he  says,  "bore  Jesus,  not  the 
Logos,  for  the  Logos  was,  and  continues  to  be,  omni- 
present, though  he  dwelt  in  Jesus  in  a  special  manner 
from  the  beginning.  Therefore  Mary  is  strictly  the 
mother  of  Christ,  not  the  mother  of  God,  Only  in  a 
figure,  per  anaphoram,  can  she  be  called  also  the  mother 
of  God,  because  God  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  in  Christ. 
Properly  speaking,  she  gave  birth  to  a  man  in  whom 
tlie  union  with  the  Logos  had  begun,  but  was  still  so  in- 
complete that  he  could  not  yet  (till  after  his  baptism) 
be  called  the  Son  of  God."  Ho  even  declared  it  "  in- 
sane" to  say  that  God  was  born  of  the  Virgin;  "not 
God,  but  the  temple  in  which  God  dwelt,  was  born  of 
Mar}*."  In  a  similar  strain  Nestorius  and  his  friend 
Anastasius  argued  from  the  pulpit  against  the  theotokon. 
Nestorius  proposed  the  middle  expression,  mother  of 
Christ  (XptaroHicot),  because  Christ  was  at  the  same 
time  God  and  man.    Ho  delivered  several  discourses  on 


this  disputed  point.  "You  ask,*'  he  says  in  his  first 
sermon,  "whether  Mary  may  be  called  mother  of  God. 
Has  God,  then,  a  mother?  If  so,  heathenism  itself  is 
excusable  in  assigning  mothers  to  its  gods;  but  then 
Paul  is  a  liar,  for  he  said  of  the  deity  of  Christ  that  it 
was  without  father,  without  mother,  and  without  de- 
scent (Heb. vii,3 :  dwarutp,  dutirtap,  dvtv  yivtaXoyta^. 
No,  my  dear  sir,  Mary  did  not  bear  God ;  ...  the  creat- 
ure bore  not  the  uncreated  Creator,  but  the  man  who 
is  the  instrument  of  the  Godhead ;  the  Holy  Ghost 
conceived  not  the  Logos,  but  formed  for  him,  out  of  the 
virgin,  a  temple  which  he  might  inhabit  (John  ii,  21). 
The  incarnate  God  did  not  die,  but  quickened  him  in 
whom  he  was  made  flesh.  .  .  .  This  garment,  which  he 
used,  I  honor  on  account  of  the  God  which  was  covered 
therein  and  inseparable  therefrom ;  .  .  .  /  separate  the 
natures,  but  I  unite  the  worship.  Consider  what  this 
must  mean.  He  who  was  formed  in  the  womb  of  Mary 
was  not  himself  God,  but  God  assumed  him  [assumsit, 
i.  e.  clothed  himself  with  humanity],  and  on  account 
of  him  who  assumed,  he  who  was  assumed  is  also  called 
God."  A  controversy  now  ensued  in  which  the  enemies 
of  Nestorius,  not  comprehending  the  danger  which  he 
saw  to  be  involved  in  the  use  of  the  word  theotokos, 
charged  him  most  unjustly  with  holding  the  Photiniau 
and  Samosatenian  views,  which  asserted  that  Jesus  was 
born  of  Mary  as  a  mere  man ;  or,  in  other  words,  they 
accused  him  of  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  Tito 
question  was  very  keenly  agitated,  both  among  the 
clergy  and  laity,  whether  Mary  was  entitled  to  be  called 
the  mother  of  God.  In  this  dispute  Nestorius  took  an 
active  part,  adhering  firmly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  school 
of  Antioch.  Dupin  {BwUotheqve,  i,  442,  ed.  1722)  thus 
summarizes  his  views  as  expounded  by  himself:  1.  He 
expressly  rejected  the  error  of  those  who  said  that  Christ 
was  a  mere  man,  as  Ebion,  Paul  of  Samosata,  Photinus, 
2.  He  maintained  that  the  Word  was  united  to  the  hu- 
manity in  Christ  Jesus,  and  that  this  union  was  most 
intimate  and  strict.  8.  He  maintained  that  these  two 
natures  made  one  Christ,  one  Son,  one  Person.  4.  And 
that  this  Person  may  have  either  divine  or  human 
properties  attributed  to  him.  But  his  words  contra- 
dicted this  formal  enunciation  of  his  doctrine.  His  il- 
lustrations proved  that  he  did  not  allow  the  hypostatic 
union,  but  admitted  a  moral  union  only.  A  contem- 
porary writer  (Marius  Mercator,  Opera  [Paris,  1678,  ed. 
Gamier]),  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century, 
savs  that  Nestorius  was  sound  in  most  of  the  Catholic 
truths  on  this  question  taken  seriatim.  He  was  sound 
"  de  persona  divina  assumente,"  also  tf  de  natura  humana 
assumpta,"  and  also  "  de  tempore,  quo  priroum  extitit 
unio;"  all  these  positions  being  demonstrated  by  ex- 
tracts from  extant  sermons  and  other  writings  of  Nes- 
torius. But  he  was  unsound  "  de  genere  unionia."  He 
certainly  allowed  only  a  moral  union, "  Deus  et  homo 
unum  tantum  moraliter."  Hence  the  incarnation  ac- 
cording to  him  was  "  IvoiKnoig,  aVoAi/^tc,  ivepyua, 
twn&owirnfffc."  There  were  two  natures  in  Christ, 
and  the  properties  in  each  should  be  very  carefully  dis- 
tinguished— (*dus3  in  Christo  reipsa  hypostases;  secer- 
nenda  singulorum  idiomata."  Nor  would  he  allow  hu- 
man attributes  to  be  predicated  of  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ:  "Nee  qua?  unius  tribuenda  altcri,  nisi  ro$'  uftow- 
uiav,  vel  o\itiku>q"  Rogers  {Parker  Soc.  p.  55)  quotes 
an  opposite  passage  in  this  connection :  frrjoi  yap  ivu>- 
STjfvat  tvv  Stiv  \6yov  rtf  Ik  Mapiag  dv$p*tte<p,  &owtp 
A  rtc  eVAoc;  $i\tp  'ivwriv  ha  oyitftw^  irotoiro  (Niceph- 
orus,  xviii,  48).  He  denied  therefore  that  God  the  Son 
had  endured  human  suffering  or  gone  through  human 
experiences,  and  he  necessarily  rejected,  according  to 
the  above  view,  the  term  Bcoroco?,  and  proposed  Xoc <r- 
roroKoc  *»  *n  alternative.  There  is  abundant  proof 
from  his  works  of  his  denial  of  the  hypostatic  union. 
He  compared  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ 
to  marriage ;  he  spoke  of  Christ's  humanity  being  the 
habit,  the  temple  of  his  divinity.  He  said  that  Thomas 
had  touched  him  that  was  risen  again,  and  honored  him 
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that  raised  him  up.  He  bettered  "  hominem  Deiflca- 
tura,  et  non  verbum  carnem  factum,"  that  Christ  became 
God  by  merit  and  not  by  nature.  At  some  meetings  at 
Ephesus,  preliminary  to  the  council,  Nestorius  aaid  he 
would  not  admit  that  a  child  could  be  God.  Acacias, 
bishop  of  Melitana,  at  the  council  said  that  he  had  heard 
a  bishop  of  the  party  of  Nestorius  say  "  that  he  that 
suffered  for  us  was  a  distinct  person  from  the  Word" 
(Dupin,  i,  640).  Nestoriua  proposed  an  alteration  of 
phraseology  in  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  He 
suggested  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  if  we  said 
the  divine  Jesus  Christ  knew  men's  thoughts,  the  hu- 
man Jesus  Christ  was  hungry,  and  the  like  (see  Dr. 
Hey's  Lect.  iv.  He  speaks  of  the  cruelty  of  the  per- 
secution of  Nestoriua,  and  does  "  not  scruple  to  say  that 
the  Council  of  Ephesus  erred  in  treating  Nestorius  with 
too  great  severity1*).  Practically  it  became  clear  that 
his  doctrine  amounted  to  teaching  that  there  were  two 
persons  in  Christ,  and  it  was  so  felt  at  the  time.  See 
Hvpostatical  Union.  Thus  the  word  theotokos  be- 
came the  watchword  of  the  orthodox  party  in  the  Nes- 
torian  controversy,  as  the  term  homoousios  bad  been 
in  the  Arum;  opposition  to  the  word  Siotokoq  meant 
denial  of  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  or  of  the  true 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ.  Un- 
questionably the  Antiochian  Christology,  which  was 
represented  by  Nestorius,  did  not  make  the  Logos  truly 
become  man.  It  asserted  indeed,  rightly,  the  duality  of 
the  natures,  and  the  continued  distinction  between 
them;  it  denied,  with  equal  correctness,  that  God,  as 
such,  could  either  be  born,  or  suffer  and  die;  but  it 
pressed  the  distinction  of  the  two  natures  to  double  per- 
sonality. It  substituted  fur  the  idea  of  the  incarnation 
the  idea  of  an  assumption  (tooVXitu/cc)  of  human  nat- 
ure, or  rather  of  an  entire  man,  into  fellowship  with 
the  Logos,  and  an  indwelling  of  Godhead  in  Christ 
(Ivo'iki)<jiq  in  distinction  from  IiwxocoKrtc).  Instead  of 
God-Man  (StavSpuiroc),  we  have  here  the  idea  of  a 
mere  God-bearing  man  (jlvumhq  kc&'  inrotrraaiv) ;  and 
the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  only  the  instrument, 
or  the  temple,  in  which  the  divine  Logos  dwells.  The 
two  natures  form,  not  a  personal  unity  (&to$6poc,,  also 
SioSoxoc,  from  $ixto$ai,  God-assuming),  but  only  a 
moral  unity,  an  intimate  friendship  or  conjunction  (<n/>- 
dtptia).  They  hold  an  outward,  mechanical  relation 
to  each  other,  in  which  each  retains  its  peculiar  attri- 
butes (r£ttii/iara),  forbidding  any  sort  of  commutneatio 
idiomatum.  This  union  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  gracious 
condescension  on  the  part  of  God  (cWcrtr  Kara  \apiv, 
or  Kar  eitSotciav),  whereby  the  Logos  makes  the  man 
an  object  of  the  divine  pleasure,  and  in  the  second 
place  an  elevation  of  the  man  to  higher  dignity  and  to 
sonship  with  God  (c  twine  xar  d£iavt  Kad'  vioStoiav). 
By  virtue  of  the  condescension  there  arises,  in  the  third 
place,  a  practical  fellowship  of  operation  (tWotc  Kar 
kv'ipytiav),  in  which  the  humanity  becomes  the  instru- 
ment and  temple  of  the  Deity  and  the  'ivoxric  trxirucrj 
culminates.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  the  able  founder 
of  the  Antiochian  Christology,  set  forth  tho  elevation 
of  the  man  to  sonship  with  (Jod  (starting  from  Luke  ii, 
53)  under  the  aspect  of  a  gradual  moral  process,  and 
made  it  dependent  on  the  progressive  virtue  and  merito- 
riousness  of  Jesus,  which  were  completed  in  the  resur- 
rection, and  earned  for  him  the  unchangeableness  of  the 
divine  life  as  a  reward  for  his  voluntary  victory  for  vir- 
tue. The  Antiochian  and  Nestorian  theory  amounts 
therefore,  at  bottom,  to  a  duality  of  persons  in  Christ, 
though  without  clearly  avowing  it.  It  cannot  conceive 
the  reality  of  the  two  natures  without  a  personal  inde- 
pendence for  each.  With  the  theanthropic  unity  of  the 
person  of  Christ  it  denies  also  the  theanthropic  unity  of 
his  work,  especially  of  his  sufferings  and  death ;  and  in 
the  same  measure  it  enfeebles  the  reality  of  redemption. 
From  this  point  of  view  Mary,  of  course,  could  be  noth- 
ing more  than  mother  of  the  man  Jesus,  and  the  predi- 
cate theotokoe,  strictly  understood,  must  appear  absurd 
or  blasphemous.    Nestorius  would  admit  no  more  than 


that  God  passed  through  (transXt)  the  womb  of  Mary. 
Cyril  charges  upon  Nestorius  {Epist.  ad  Calett.)  that  he 
does  not  say  the  Son  of  God  died  and  rose  again,  but  al- 
ways only  the  man  Jesus  died  and  rose.  Nestoriua 
himself  says,  in  his  second  homily  (m  Mar.  Merc,  p.  76S 
sq.) :  "  It  may  be  said  that  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  wider 
sense,  died,  but  not  that  God  died.  Moreover  the  Script- 
ures, in  speaking  of  the  birth,  passion,  and  death,  never 
say  6W,  but  Christ,  or  Jetus,  or  the  Lord—*\l  of  them 
names  which  suit  both  natures.  A  born,  dead,  and 
buried  God  cannot  be  worshipped."  "  Pilate,"  be  says 
in  another  sermon,  "  did  not  crucify  the  Godhead,  but 
the  clothing  of  the  Godhead,  and  Joseph  of  Arimathca 
did  not  shroud  and  bury  the  Logos"  (in  Mar,  Mere.  p. 
789  sq.). 

Nestorius  by  this  controversy  had  opened  a  question 
which  went  beyond  the  usual  theological  arena.  The 
sentiment  of  venerating  Mary  had  spread  so  greatly 
among  the  people  that  it  touched  the  most  vehement 
passions,  and  he  was,  therefore,  not  only  resisted  by 
theologians  of  the  opposite  camp,  viz.,  the  Alexandrians 
but  by  the  people,  and  was  rejected  in  public  by  some 
of  his  own  clergy  even.  He  accordingly,  enraged  si 
the  contempt  shown  to  his  authority  as  patriarch,  hesi- 
tated not  to  issue  orders  that  the  most  refractory  should 
be  seized,  and  forthwith  beaten  and  imprisoned.  One 
of  these,  Proclus  by  name,  who  had  at  a  former  period 
applied  in  vain  for  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople, 
rendered  himself  peculiarly  conspicuous  by  the  bitter 
hostility  which  he  evinced  to  the  opinions  of  Nestorius. 
This  man  having,  on  one  occasion,  been  called  to  preach 
in  the  presence  of  his  patriarch,  took  occasion,  in  the 
course  of  his  sermon,  to  extol  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the 
mother  of  God,  and  charged  all  who  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge her  as  such  with  being  believers  in  a  deified  man. 
Proclus,  in  the  course  of  his  discourse,  praised  Mary  a? 
"  the  spotless  treasure-house  of  virginity ;  the  spiritual 
paradise  of  the  second  Adam ;  the  workshop  in  which 
the  two  natures  were  annealed  together;  the  bridal 
chamber  in  which  the  Word  wedded  the  flesh;  the 
living  bush  of  nature,  which  was  unharmed  by  the  tire 
of  the  divine  birth ;  the  light  cloud  which  bore  him 
who  sat  between  the  cherubim;  the  stainless  fleece, 
bathed  in  the  dews  of  heaven,  with  which  tho  Shep- 
herd clothed  his  sheep;  the  handmaid  and  tho  mother. 
the  Virgin  and  Heaven."  The  sermon  was  received 
with  loud  applause,  and  Nestorius  found  it  necessary  to 
defend  his  own  doctrine  against  the  misrepresentations 
of  the  preacher.  Ncstorius's  middle  term  of  XoKxroruroc, 
which  he  had  adopted  to  prevent  a  schism  in  the  Church, 
failed  longer  to  satisfy  any  except  his  most  devoted  as- 
sociates; and  a  considerable  party,  composed  both  of 
clergy,  monks,  and  Church  members,  refused  outright 
to  recognise  Nestorius  as  their  ecclesiastical  superior. 
They  even  renounced  all  Church  fellowship  with  him. 
The  patriarch  accordingly  convened  a  synod  at  Con- 
stantinople in  A.D.  429,  which  deposed  some  of  the  most 
violent  of  the  clergy  as  favorers  of  Maiiichsean  doctrines 
by  denying  the  reality  of  Christ's  humanity.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  the  Nestorian  controversy,  which 
had  raged  so  violently  in  the  Church  and  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  extended  far  beyond  these  narrow  limits, 
and  soon  another  eminent  opponent  appeared  to  haras* 
Nestorius.  This  ono  was  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
who  had  previously  exhibited  a  violent  persecuting 
spirit  against  pagans,  Jews,  and  heretics.  He  took  the 
field,  moved  by  interests  both  personal  and  doctrinal, 
and  used  everv  means  to  overthrow  his  rival  in  Cos- 
stantinople,  as  his  like-minded  uncle  and  predecessor, 
Theophilus,  had  overthrown  the  noble  Chrysoatom  in 
the  Origenistic  strife.  The  theological  controversy 
was  at  the  same  time  a  contest  of  the  two  patriarchates. 
In  personal  character  Cyril  stands  far  below  Nestorius, 
but  he  excelled  him  in  knowledge  of  the  world,  shrewd- 
ness, theological  learning,  and  aeuteness,  and  bad  the 
show  of  greater  veneration  for  Christ  and  for  Mary  on 
his  side ;  and  in  his  opposition  to  the  abstract  separatioo 
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of  the  divine  and  human  he  was  in  the  right,  though  he 
himself  pressed  to  the  verge  of  the  opposite  error  of 
mixing  or  confusing  the  two  natures  in  Christ.  (Comp. 
in  particular  his  assertion  of  an  'ivutaiQ  ipvaixfj  in  the 
third  of  his  Anathematismi  against  Nestorius;  Hefele 
[ConciUengesch.  ii,  155],  however,  understands  by  this 
not  a  ivwtiQ  tic  fiiav  <f>v<?iv,  but  only  a  real  union  in 
one  being,  one  existence.)  Cyril,  as  if  to  blind  the  eyes 
of  his  antagonists,  opened  the  controversy  by  mild  and 
apparently  suave  measures.  He  simply  wrote  to  Nes- 
torius remonstrating  against  the  views  of  the  Constan- 
ts nopol  it  an  patriarch.  Cyril  published  two  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Egyptian  monks,  in  which  he  assailed  the 
opinions  of  Nestorius,  without,  however,  alluding  to  or 
once  mentioning  his  name.  The  appearance  of  these 
writings  excited  no  light  sensation  in  the  East,  and 
gave  great  offence  to  Nestorius,  against  whom  they 
were  so  plainly  levelled.  Cyril  followed  this  up  by  a 
solemn  protest,  and  finally  launched  out  by  vehement 
and  bitter  denunciations  of  Nestorius  and  his  doctrine, 
declaring  the  latter  at  variance  with  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity.  An  epistolary  altercation  now  took  place 
between  the  two  patriarchs,  which  continued  for  some 
time,  with  considerable  bitterness  on  both  sides.  To 
bring  about  Nestorius's  removal  from  the  patriarchate, 
Cyril  addressed  the  emperor,  the  empress  Eudocia,  and 
the  emperor's  sister  Pulcheria,  who  took  a  lively  inter- 
est in  Church  affairs;  and  when  these  efforts  failed  to 
bring  about  the  much  desired  result,  he  finally  deter- 
mined to  rouse  the  pope  against  Nestorius,  and  therefore 
caused  the  sermons  of  that  patriarch  to  be  translated 
and  sent  to  Home,  and  at  the  same  time  urged  his  holi- 
ness to  take  summary  measures  for  the  vindication  of 
pure  doctrine.  Celestine,  moved  by  orthodox  instinct, 
and  flattered  by  the  appeal  to  his  authority,  summoned 
a  synod  to  meet  at  Rome,  and.  with  their  sanction  de- 
cided that  the  clergy  excommunicated  by  Nestorius 
should  be  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church ;  and, 
further,  that  if  within  ten  days  after  receiving  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  at  Home,  Nestorius  should  not  give  a 
written  recantation  of  bis  errors,  he  should  be  forthwith 
deposed  from  his  office  as  patriarch  and  excommuni- 
cated, "ab  universalis  ecclcsiie  catholics  communione 
dejectus."  Cyril  having  thus  found  at  last  the  oppor- 
tunity of  humbling  his  rival,  took  it  upon  himself  to 
execute  the  sentence  of  the  Roman  synod.  Summoning 
a  synod  of  Egyptian  bishops  at  Alexandria,  Cyril  de- 
spatched a  letter,  A.D.  430,  in  the  name  of  the  synod  to 
Nestorius,  in  which,  conformably  to  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced at  Rome,  he  called  upon  him  to  recant,  and 
concluded  with  twelve  anathemas  against  his  presumed 
errors,  thus  formally  setting  forward  the  Egyptian  creed 
in  opposition  to  the  Antiochian  system,  as  expressed  by 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  The  controversy  now  com- 
pletely altered  its  aspect,  being  converted  from  a  per- 
sonal into  a  doctrinal  dispute.  Hy  orders  of  John,  pa- 
triarch of  Antioch,, a  refutation  of  the  Egyptian  anath- 
emas was  published  by  Theodoret,  bishop  of  Cyros,  a 
town  on  the  Euphrates;  and  this  refutation,  which  was 
written  witfr  great  severity,  called  forth  an  equally  vio- 
lent reply  from  the  pen  of  Cyril.  Nestorius,  on  his  part, 
treated  the  deputies  sent  from  Celestine  and  Cyril  with 
the  utmost  coutempt,  and  answered  the  anathemas  of 
Cyril  by  sending  twelve  counter  anathemas,  in  which 
he  accused  his  opponents  of  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris 
(q.  v.). 

The  controversy  had  now  become  so  general  and 
critical  that  it  was  thought  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  summon  a  general  council,  and  therefore  the  em- 
peror, Theodosius  II,  in  connection  with  his  Western 
colleague,  Valentinian  III,  issued  a  proclamation  to  all 
the  metropolitans  of  his  empire  to  meet  in  oecumenical 
council  at  Ephesus  about  Pentecost  of  the  following 
year.  Cyril  and  Nestorius  arrived  at  Ephesus  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  the  former  authorized  temporarily  to  repre- 
sent the  pope,  Celestine,  and  accompanied  by  a  great 
number  of  Egyptian  bishops,  who  came  to  act  aa  his 


devoted  tools.  The  bishop  of  the  city  in  which  the 
council  was  assembled  was  the  friend  of  Cyril,  and  such 
was  the  extent  of  influence  arrayed  against  Nestorius 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  solicit  from  the  imperial 
commissioner  a  guard  to  protect  his  person  and  the 
house  in  which  he  resided.  A  number  of  the  Syrian 
bishops  were  prevented  from  reaching  Ephesus  in  time 
for  the  opening  of  the  council,  and  having  waited  six- 
teen days  beyond  the  time  appointed  by  the  emperor, 
Cyril  insisted  on  commencing  proceedings,  and  accord- 
ingly on  June  22,  481,  he  opened  the  synod  with  200 
bishops.  The  bishop  of  Hippo,  St.  Augustine,  was  to 
have  presided  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  but  he  died  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  430.  Nestorius  refused  to 
attend  till  all  the  bishops  had  assembled,  and  having 
been  formally  invited  three  several  times  to  appear  and 
answer  the  various  charges,  oral  and  written,  laid 
against  him,  his  refusals  to  obey  the  summons  of  the 
synod  were  construed  as  an  admission  on  his  own  part 
of  his  guilt,  and  it  therefore  proceeded  to  his  condem- 
nation. The  bishops  unanimously  cried,  "  Whosoever 
does  not  anathematize  Nestorius,  let  himself  be  anath- 
ema; the  true  faith  anathematizes  him ;  the  holy  coun- 
cil anathematizes  him.  Whosoever  holds  fellowship 
with  Nestorius,  let  him  be  anathema.  We  all  anath- 
ematize the  letter  and  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius.  We 
all  anathematize  Nestorius  and  his  followers,  and  his 
ungodly  faith,  and  his  ungodly  doctrine.  We  all  anath- 
ematize Nestorius,"  etc  (Mansi,  iv,  1170  sq.;  Hefele,  ii, 
169).  Then  a  multitude  of  Christological  expressions 
of  the  earlier  fathers  and  several  ])assages  from  the 
writings  of  Nestorius  were  read,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
first  session,  which  lasted  till  late  in  the  night,  the 
synod,  in  which, says  Schaff,  "an  uncharitable,  violent, 
and  passionate  spirit  ruled  the  transactions,"  after  many 
tears,  as  its  members  declared,  constrained  by  the  laws 
of  the  Church,  and  by  the  letter  of  the  Roman  bishop, 
Celestine,  pronounced  sentence  in  the  following  terms : 
*'  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  Nestorius  blasphemed,  has 
ordained  by  this  most  holy  synod  that  the  Nestorius 
above  named  be  excluded  from  the  episcopal  dignity, 
and  from  sacerdotal  fellowship"  (Mansi,  iv,  1211;  He- 
fele, ii,  172).  This  sentence  was  no  sooner  passed  than, 
by  orders  of  Cyril,  it  was  publicly  proclaimed  by  her- 
alds through  the  whole  city.  It  was  also  formally  an- 
nounced to  the  emperor.  Meanwhile  John,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  with  about  thirty  Syrian  bishops,  arrived  at 
Ephesus  a  few  days  after  the  council  headed  by  Cyril 
had  met  and  deposed  Nestorius,  and,  on  learning  what 
had  been  done,  they  declared  the  proceedings  of  that 
council  null  and  void,  proceeded  to  form  a  new  coun- 
cil, or  conciliabulum — yielding  nothing  to  the  heat- 
ed violence  of  the  other — in  the  dwelling  of  the  cele- 
brated Theodoret  (q.  v.),  under  the.  protection  of  the 
imperial  counsellor  and  a  body-guard,  and  declared  it- 
self to  be  the  only  regular  one.  The  conciliabulum,  in 
turn,  now  deposed  Cyril  and  Memnon,  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
and  excommunicated  the  other  members  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Cyrillian  councils  until 
they  should  manifest  penitence  and  condemn  the  anath- 
emas of  Cyril  (Mansi,  iv,  1259  sq.;  Hefele,  ii,  178  sq.). 
The  sentence  against  the  two  bishops  was  made  known 
throughout  the  city,  and  formally  communicated  to  the 
emperor.  In  the  midst  of  this  conflict  of  councils  the 
deputies  of  the  Roman  bishop  appeared  at  Ephesus, 
and,  according  to  their  instructions,  gave  their  formal 
sanction  to  all  the  proceedings  of  Cyril  and  his  council. 
The  emperor,  however,  on  hearing  the  report  of  his 
commissioner,  lost  no  time  in  despatching  a  letter  to 
Ephesus  by  the  hands  of  an  imperial  officer,  conveying 
his  royal  pleasure  that  the  disputed  question  should  be 
carefully  considered,  not  by  any  party  in  the  assembly, 
but  by  the  whole  council  in  common,  and  until  this  was 
done  no  one  of  the  bishops  could  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  his  diocese  or  to  visit  the  court.  Cyril  and  his 
party,  seeing  the  evident  leaning  of  the  emperor  in  fa- 
vor of  Nestorius,  resorted  to  various  expedients  for  the 
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purpose  of  enlisting  the  influence  of  the  court  for  them- 
selves, and  at  length  they  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon 
the  feeble  and  vacillating  emperor,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  Theopbilus's  sister,  to  confirm  the  deposition 
of  Nestorius,  although  he  had  agreed  to  withdraw  his 
objection  to  the  word  "  theotokos,**  mother  of  God. 
Thus,  finally  forsaken  by  the  court,  which  had  so  long 
protected  him  against  his  numerous  and  powerful  ene- 
mies, Nestorius  saw  himself  deserted  by  many  of  the 
bishops  of  his  party ;  and  though  John  of  Antioch  and 
a  number  of  the  Eastern  bishops  stood  firm  for  a  time, 
John  and  Cyril  were  ultimately  brought  to  an  agree- 
ment, and  both  retained  their  sees.  The  compromise 
'which  was  effected  between  the  two  prelates  and  the 
emperor  was  brought  about  mainly  by  the  following 
steps.  John  of  Antioch  sent  the  aged  bishop  Paul  of 
Emesa  a  messenger  to  Alexandria  with  a  creed  which 
he  had  already,  in  a  shorter  form,  laid  before  the  em- 
peror, and  which  broke  the  doctrinal  antagonism  by 
asserting  the  duality  of  the  natures  against  Cyril,  and 
the  predicate  mother  of  God  against  Nestorius  (Mansi, 
v,  305 ;  Hefele,  ii,  246 ;  Gieseler,  I,  ii,  150).  "  We  con- 
fess,'' says  this  symbol,  which  was  composed  by  Theodo- 
ret,  "that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  God,  is  perfect  ( Jod  and  perfect  man,  of  a  reason- 
able soul  and  body  subsisting  (&ov  riXuov  cm  dvSptu- 
■kov  T&Xtiov  U  ipuXW  Aoyucifc  [against  Apollinaris] 
icai  <rujfiaro<;) ;  as  to  his  Godhead  begotten  of  the  Fa- 
ther before  all  time,  but  as  to  his  manhood  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  the  end  of  the  days  for  us  and  for  oar 
salvation ;  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father  as  to 
his  Godhead,  and  of  the  same  substance  with  us  as  to 
his  manhood  (>tfioov<rtov  rip  icarpi  Kara  rfiv  &eorifr<r, 
*ai  oftoovmov  *)fiiv  Kard  rrjv  di^owirernra.  Here 
homoousios,  at  least  in  the  second  clause,  evidently  does 
not  imply  numerical  unity,  but  only  generic  unity) ;  for 
two  natures  are  united  with  one  another  (<Svo  yap  <pu- 
civv  €i/iu(ric  yiyovt,  in  opposition  to  the  uia  (pvaic  of 
Cyril).  Therefore  we  confess  one  Christ,  one  Lord,  and 
one  Son.  By  reason  of  this  union,  which  yet  is  without 
confusion  (card  rairny  rt)v  rfjc  davyxvrov  [against 
Cyril]  iuwaeug  ivvoiav),  we  also  confess  that  the 
holy  Virgin  is  mother  of  God,  because  God  the  Logos 
was  made  flesh  and  man,  and  united  with  himself  the 
temple  [humanity]  even  from  the  conception;  which 
temple  he  took  from  the  Virgin.  But  concerning  the 
words  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  respecting  Christ,  we 
know  that  theologians  apply  some  which  refer  to  the 
one  person  to  the  two  natures  in  common,  but  separate 
others  as  referring  to  the  two  natures,  and  assign  the 
expressions  which  become  God  to  the  Godhead  of  Christ, 
but  the  expressions  of  humiliation  to  his  manhood*1  (rai 
t&q  akv  SwieptieuQ  Kara  rijv  &6rnra  rov  Xptorov, 
r&c  de  rawuvac  card  rrjv  dv^putitornra  avrov  vapa- 
fiiSovrac).  This  compromise  of  principle  with  which 
John  of  Antioch  was  thus  made  chargeable  roused  a 
large  party  in  his  own  diocese,  and  many  of  the  Syrian 
bishops  withdrew  from  all  fellowship  with  him.  A 
schism  followed  in  various  parts  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
Nestorius,  on  the  other  band,  at  his  own  request,  was 
assigned  to  his  former  cloister  at  Antioch,  and  on  Oct. 
2o,  431,  Maximum  was  nominated  as  his  successor  in 
Constantinople.  Upon  the  death  of  this  patriarch  in 
A.D.  433,  however,  a  large  party  at  Constantinople  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  Nestorius,  threatening  that 
if  their  wish  was  refused  they  would  set  fire  to  the  pa- 
triarchal church ;  but  so  strong  was  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  opponents  of  the  deposed  patriarch  that 
the  vacant  dignity  was  conferred  upon  his  early  adver- 
sary, Proclus.  Cyril,  seeing  the  strength  of  Nestorius* 
friends,  determined  now  that  his  opponent  Bhould  be 
forever  removed  beyond  the  possibility  of  exercising 
any  longer  any  influence  in  the  Church;  and  the  Anti- 
ochians,  having  saved  the  doctrine  of  two  natures,  were 
gradually  won  over  by  persuasives  in  various  forms  to 
consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  person  of  Nestorius  for  the 
sake  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.    Finally,  in  A.D.  436. 


an  imperial  edict  appeared  which  condemned  Nestorim 
to  perpetual  banishment  in  the  Greater  Oasis  of  Upper 
Egypt.  "  The  unhappy  Nestorius,"  says  a  Church  his- 
torian, "  was  now  dragged  from  the  stillness  of  bis  for- 
mer cloister  of  Euporpius,  before  the  gates  of  Antioch,  in 
which  be  had  enjoyed  four  years  of  repose,  from  one  place 
of  exile  to  another— first  to  Arabia,  then  to  Egypt— 
and  was  compelled  to  drink  the  bitter  cup  of  persecu- 
tion which  he  himself,  in  the  days  of  his  power,  had 
forced  upon  the  heretics.**  To  bis  credit,  be  it  said, 
he  bore  his  sufferings  with  resignation  and  indepen- 
dence. In  bis  exile  Nestorius  busied  himself  by  the 
writing  of  several  theological  works.  Thus  he  wrote  a 
history  of  his  life  and  of  his  theological  controversy,  in 
which  he  sought  to  vindicate  himself  against  the  re- 
proaches of  both  friends  and  foes,  significantly  entitled 
a  Tragedy.  (Fragments  in  Evagrius,  Hist.  Ecdes.  i,  7, 
and  in  the  Synodicon  adversus  Tragadiam  frenai,  c  & 
That  the  book  bore  the  name  of  Tragedy  is  stated  by 
Ebedjesu,  a  Nestorian  metropolitan.  The  imperial  com- 
missioner, Irenssua,  afterwards  bishop  of  Tyre,  a  friend 
of  Nestorius,  composed  a  book  concerning  him  and  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  his  time,  likewise  under  the  title 
of  Tragedy,  fragments  of  which,  in  a  Latin  translation, 
are  preserved  in  the  so-called  Synodicon,  in  Mansi,  v, 
431  sq.)  Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  his  death,  but  in  one  thing  all  are 
agreed,  that  his  last  yean  were  embittered  by  many 
acts  of  harsh  and  cruel  persecution.  The  precise  time 
or  place  of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  he  is 
believed  to  have  died  previous  to  A.D.  450,  when  the 
Eutychian  controversy  began  to  attract  notice.  The 
account  given  by  Evagrius,  that  Nestorius's  death  was 
caused  by  a  disease  in  which  his  tongue  was  eaten  by 
worms,  rests,  according  to  Evagrius  himself,  on  a  single 
and  unnamed  authority.  The  more  probably  authentic 
narratives  ascribe  his  death  to  the  effects  of  a  fall  He 
was  still  living  A.D.  439,  when  Socrates  wrote  his  history 
(Hist.  Eccies.  vii.  34).  The  Monophysito  Jacobites  are 
accustomed  from  year  to  year  to  cast  stones  upon  his 
supposed  gravo  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  have  spread  the 
tradition  that  it  has  never  been  moistened  by  the  rain 
of  heaven,  which  yet  falls  upon  the  evil  and  the  good. 
The  emperor,  who  had  formerly  favored  him,  but  was 
now  turned  entirely  against  him,  caused  all  bis  writ- 
ings to  be  burned,  and  his  followers  to  be  named  after 
Simon  Magus,  and  stigmatized  as  Simonians.  But 
though  this  be  his  memory  in  the  East,  in  the  West 
the  sad  fate  and  upright  character  of  Nestorios,  after 
having  been  long  abhorred,  has  in  modern  times,  since 
Luther,  found  much  sympathy ;  while  Cyril,  by  his  vio- 
lent conduct,  has  incurred  much  censure.  Walch  (Ktt- 
zerkist.  v,  817  sq.)  has  collected  the  earlier  opinions, 
Gieseler  and  Neander  take  the  part  of  Nestorius  against 
Cyril,  and  think  that  he  was  unjustly  condemned.  So 
also  Milman,  who  would  rather  meet  the  justice  of  the 
divine  Redeemer  loaded  with  the  errors  of  Nestorius 
than  with  the  barbarities  of  Cyril,  but  does  not  enter  into 
the  theological  merits  of  the  controversy  {Hist,  of  Latin 
Christianity,  i,  210).  Petavius,  Baur,  Hefele,  and  Eb- 
rard,  on  the  contrary,  vindicate  Cyril  against  Nestorius, 
not  as  to  his  personal  conduct,  which  was  anything  but 
Christian,  bu|  in  regard  to  the  particular  matter  in 
question,  viz.,  the  defence  of  the  unity  of  Christ  against 
the  division  of  bis  personality.  Dorner  (ii,  81  sq.)  just- 
ly distributes  the  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  error,  on 
both  sides,  and  considers  Nestorius  and  Cyril  represent- 
atives of  two  equally  one-sided  conceptions,  which  com- 
plement each  other.  Cyril's  strength  lay  on  the  relig- 
ious and  speculative  side  of  Christology,  that  of  Nesto- 
rius on  the  ethical  and  practical.  Kahnis  (Dogmatic, 
ii,  86)  gives  a  similar  judgment.  Perhaps  it  is  near- 
est the  truth  to  concede  that  Nestorius  was  possessed  of 
an  honest  and  pious  seal,  but  was  wanting  in  that  pru- 
dence and  moderation  by  which  zeal  should  have  been 
controlled. 
Literatvrt^-On  the  sources  are  to  be  oon»uked--(l.> 
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Jn  favor  of  Nestorius :  Nestorius,  'O/itXiai,  Sermones ; 
AnathematismL  Extracts  from  the  Greek  original  in 
the  Ads  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus;  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion in  Marius  Mercator,  a  North  African  layman  who 
just  then  resided  in  Constantinople  (Optra,  ed.  Game- 
rius  [Paris,  1673],  pt,  ii ;  and  better  ed.  Baluzius,  Paris, 
1684);  also  in  Gallandi,  BibL  vet.  P.  P.  (viii,  615-735), 
and  in  Mtgne's  Patrol,  (torn,  xlviii).  Nestorius's  own 
account  (Evagrius,  Hut.  Eccles.  i,  7)  was  used  by  his 
friend  Irenaeus  (bishop  of  Tyre  till  443)  in  his  Traga- 
dia  s.  comm.  de  rebus  in  synodo  Kphetina  ac  in  Oriente 
toto  gestis,  which,  however,  is  lost;  the  documents  at- 
tached to  it  were  revised  in  the  6th  century  in  the 
Synodicon  adversus  Tragadiam  Jretuei  (in  Mansi,  v, 
731  sq.).  In  favor  of  Nestorius,  or  at  least  of  his  doc- 
trine, Theodoret  (f  457)  in  his  works  against  Cyril,  and 
in  three  dialogues  entitled '  Kpnvivrqc  (Beggar).  Comp. 
also  the  fragments  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (f  429). 

(2.)  Against  Nestorius:  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
great  opponent  of  Nestorius  was  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 
He  published  'AvaStfiaTtopoi,  five  books  Kara  Nccrro- 
piov,  and  several  Epistles  against  Nestorius  and  Theo- 
doret, in  vol.  vi  of  Aubcrt's  ed.  of  his  Opera  (Paris,  1638 
[in  Migne's  ed.],  torn.  ix).  These  aim  to  prove  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  SioroKoc.,  and  not  x/x<rrororoc.  But 
there  are  besides  a  great  number  of  writers  against  Nes- 
torius and  his  heresy  whose  works  are  extant.  Among 
these  are,  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  vii,  c  29-35  (written 
after  431,  but  still  before  the  death  of  Nestorius;  comp. 
c.  34) ;  Evagrius,  Hist.  Eccles.  i,  2-7 ;  Liberatus  (deacon 
of  Carthage  about  553),  Breviarium  causes  Nestoriano- 
rum  el  Eutychianorum  (ed.  Gamier,  Paris,  1675 ;  and 
printed  in  Gallandi,  Bib!,  vet.  Patrum,  xii,  121-161); 
Leontius  o\  Byzantium  (monachus),  Desectis;  and  Con- 
tra Nestorium  et  Eutychen  (in  Gallandi,  BibL  xii,  625 
sqM  and  658-700).  Besides  these  should  be  mentioned 
Philastrius,  Epiphanius,  Theodoret,  Faustus,  Maxentius, 
Marius  Mercator,  and  many  others.  A  complete  collec- 
tion of  all  the  acts  of  the  Nestorian  controversy,  sec  in 
Mansi,  iv,  567  sq. ;  and  v,  vii,  ix. 

Of  later  literature,  see  Petavius,  Theolog.  dogmatum, 
torn,  iv  {de  incamatione),  lib.  i,  c.  7  sq.;  Gamier,  De 
barest  et  libris  Nestorii,  in  his  edition  of  the  Opera 
Marii  Mercator.  (Paris,  1673 ;  newly  edited  by  Migne, 
Paris,  1846) ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  ch.  xlvii;  Jablouski,  De  Nestorianismo  (Berol. 
1724) ;  Gengler  (K.C.),  Ueber  die  Verdammung  des  Nes- 
torius (in  Tubinger  Quartalschrift,  1835,  No.  2) ;  Schmid, 
Vera  Nestorii  de  unione  naturarum  in  Christo  sententia 
(Jena,  1794, 4to) ;  Salig,  De  Eitfychianismo  ante  Eutychen 
(Wolfenb.  1723,  4to);  Schrockh,  Kirchcn-Cesckkhte, 
xriii,  176-312;  Walch,  Ketzerhist.  v,  289-936;  Schaff, 
Ch.  HisL  iii,  714-733 ;  Neander,  Torrey's  transl.  ii,  446- 
624 ;  iv,  44  sq. ;  aud  his  Hist,  of  Dogma,  p.  329, 831-333, 
336,  393;  Gieseler,  Kirchen-Geschichte,  i,  div.  ii,  p.  131 
sq.  (4th  ed.);  Baur,  Gesch.  der  DreieinigkeitsUhre,  i,  693- 
777 ;  Dorner,  Person  of  Christ,  ii,  60-98 ;  Hefele  (R.  C), 
Conciliengesch.  ii,  134  sq. ;  Milman,  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  i,  195-252 ;  Neale,  History  of  the  Holy  East- 
ern Church  (Patriarchate  of  Alexandria),  i,  233-277; 
Wright,  Early  Christianity  in  A  rabia,  §  ix ;  Stanley,  in 
his  History  of  the  Eastern  Church,  has  seen  fit  to  ignore 
the  Nestorian  aud  the  other  Christological  controversies 
— the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  Church ; 
Liddon,  Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  p. 
121,  257,  463;  comp.  also  W.  M  oiler,  art.  Nestorius,  in 
Herzog's  Ileal- Ensykl.  x,  288-296.  See  also  the  litera- 
ture appended  to  the  article  Nestorians.     (J.  H.W.) 

Net.  There  are  in  Scripture  several  words  denoting 
different  kinds  of  nets,  and  this,  with  the  frequency  of 
images  derived  from  them,  shows  that  nets  were  much 
in  use  among  tho  Hebrews  for  fishing,  hunting,  and 
fowling.  Indeed,  for  the  two  latter  purposes  nets  were 
used  to  an  extent  of  which  now,  since  the  invention  of 
fire-arms,  a  notion  can  scarcely  be  formed.*  The  various 
terms  applied  by  the  Hebrews  to  nets  had  reference 
either  to  the  construction  of  the  article  or  to  its  use  and 
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objects.  To  the  first  of  these  we  may  assign  the  follow- 
ing  terms:  (1.)  1B3B,  tnihndr,  or  *<S2E,  mahnor, 
which  ocean  only  in  Psa.  cxli,  10 ;  Isa.  Ii,  20,  where  it 
denotes  a  hunter's  net,  is  derived  from  *TCS,  kamdr,  to 
plait  or  interweave  ;  but  a  longer  word,  from  the  same 
source,  rni33E,  mihndreth  (A.  V. u  drag"),  denotes  the 
net  of  fishermen  (Isa.  xix,  8;  Hab.  i,  15,  16).  (2.) 
TjSip,  sebdk,  or  (in  its  fern,  form)'  nsSfc,  sebakdh,  which 
is  derived  from  ^?0'  *>W» t0  ***»*»  and  designates  an 
actual  hunting-net  in  Job  xviii,  6  (A.  V.  "snare");  but 
elsewhere  is  applied  to  network  or  latticework,  es- 
pecially around  the  capitals  of  columns  ("network, 
wreathen-work,"  etc.,  1  Kings  vii,  18, 20, 41, 42 ;  2  Kinga 
xxv,  17;  2  Chron.  iv,  12, 13;  Jer.  Iii,  22,  23),  and  also 
before  a  window  or  balcony  ("lattice,"  2  Kings  i,  2). 
To  the  second  head  we  may  assign  the  following :  (3.) 
D^n,  cherem,  which  denotes  a  net  for  either  fishing  or 
fowling.  It  is  derived  from  G^H,  chardm,  signifying 
to  shut  up;  and  the  idea  is.  therefore,  founded  on  its 
shutting  in  the  prey.  It  occurs  (in  this  sense)  in  Hab. 
i,  16, 17 ;  Ezek.  xxvi,  5, 14 ;  xlvii,  10 ;  Zech.  xiv,  11,  etc! 
In  Eccles.  vii,  26  it  is  applied  by  an  apt  metaphor  to 
female  entanglements.     (4.)  1*!3PD,  matsdd,  or  *T12T3f 

matsud  (with  the  corresponding  feminine  forms,  ftllXQ, 

metsoddh,  and  rtt*tX73,  metsuddh),  from  the  root  *TE*, 
tsud,  to  lie  in  wait,  occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  net  for  fishes 
(Eccles.  ix,  12)  or  animals  (Job  xix,  6;  Psa.  xlvi,  11 ; 
"  snare,"  Ezek.  xii,  18 ;  xvii,  20 ;  M  to  be  hunted/*  Ezek. 
xiii,  21) ;  metaphorically  of  the  prey  caught  (Prov.  xii, 
10),  or  of  female  blandishments  ("snare,"  Eccles.  vii,  26). 
(5.)  nc*?,  risheth,  the  most  common  term,  from  £9k11', 
yardsh,  to  get  possession  of,  is  applied  to  a  corded  mesh- 
work  of  any  description,  whether  for  catching  birds 
(Prov.  i,  17)  or  other  animals  (Job  xviii,  8 ;  Psa.  ix,  15 ; 
x,  9;  xxv,  15;  xxxi,  4;  xxxv,  7,  8;  lvii,  6;  cxl,  5; 
Prov.  xxix,  5 ;  Lam.  i,  13 ;  Ezek.  xii,  13 ;  xix,  8 ;  xxxii, 
8 ;  Hoe.  v,  1 ;  vii,  12),  or  as  a  screen  for  siding  ashes 
from  the  fire  (Exod.  xxvii,  4,  6;  xxxviii,  4).  What 
distinction  other  than  these  vague  intimations  there 
may  have  been  between  the  various  nets  described  by 
the  Hebrew  terms  we  are  unable  to  decide.  In  the 
New  Testament  no  other  net  than  that  for  fishing  is 
mentioned.  (6.)  The  most  general  word  which  describes 
it  (ciktvov,  from  &ttiV,  to  throw,  occurring  in  Matt,  iv, 
20,  21;  Mark  i,  18, 19;  Luke  v,2,4,5,6;  John  xxi,  6, 
8,  11)  is  usually  confined  to  fishing -nets  by  classical 
writers,  although  sometimes  applied  to  the  nets  of 
hunters.  (7.)  Another  word  to  describe  a  net,  d/40/- 
fiXrjorpov  (from  upfipaWv,  to  cast  around),  occurs  in 
Matt,  iv,  18 ;  Mark  i,  16,  which,  like  cherem  above,  is 
founded  on  the  idea  of  enfolding  or  shutting  in  the  prey. 
(8.)  A  special  kind  was  the  oayiivn  (from  adrru,  to 
load),  whence  our  word  seine,  a  large  hauling  or  draw- 
net;  it  is  the  terra  used  in  the  parable  of  the  draw-net 
(Matt  xiii,  47). 
The  metaphorical  references  to  the  net  are  very  nu- 


Plcce  of  an  Ancient  Egyptian  Fishing -net,  with  leads, 
etc.,  attached.    (From  the  Berlin  Maeenm.) 


NET  »: 

menus:  it  was  selected  as  an  appropriate  image  of  the 
subtle  devices  of  the  enemies  of  God  on  the  one  hand 
(tg.Psa.ix,  15;  xxv,15;  xxxi,4),and  of  the  unavert- 
able  vengeance  of  Cod  on  the  other  (Lam.  i,  IB;  Eiek. 
xii,13;  Hos.Tii.12).    See  Snare. 

1.  Fukmg^ietfr—  We  have  no  direct  information  con- 
cerning the  fish-nets  of  the  Hebrews,  hut  suppose  that 
they  were  not  materially  different  from  those  of  the 
ancient  K^yptiana,  concerning  which  we  now  possess 
very  good  information,  and  which  are  more  than  once 
mentioned  in  Scripture  (Ita.  six,  8).  The  Egyptians 
construcied  their  nets  of  flax -string :  the  netting-needle 
was  made  of  wood,  and  in  shape  dosely 


8  NET 

own  (TVilkiuscn,  Aiv.  Kgtjpi.  ii,9fi).  SeeNERDLS.  The 
usual  fishing-net  among  this  people  was  of  a  long  form, 
like  the  common  drag-net,  with  wooden  floats  on  the 
upper  and  leads  on  the  lower  side.  The  leads  were  oc- 
casionally of  an  elongated  shape,  hanging  from  the  outer 
cord  or  border  of  the  net ;  but  (hey  were  moat  usually 
flat,  and,  being  folded  round  the  cold,  the  opposite  sides 
were  beaten  together;  and  this  method  continues  to  be 
adopted  by  the  modem  Egyptians.  The  net  was  some- 
times letdown  from  a  boat,  but  those  who  pulled  it  usu- 
ally stood  on  the  shore,  and  landed  the  fish  on  a  shelving 
bank.  This  mode,  however,  was  more  adapted  to  river 
than  to  lake  Ashing ;  anil  hence  in  all  the  detailed  ex- 
amples of  fishing  in  the  New  Testament 
the  net  is  cast  from  and  drawn  into  boats, 
excepting  in  one  case  where,  the  draught 
being  too  great  to  take  into  the  boat,  the 
fishers  dragged  the  net  after  their  boats 
%  to  the  shore  (John  xxi,  6, 8).  Sometimes 
'   shallow  water  a  smaller  net  was  used 


fjmished  with  a  pole  on  either  ride,  to  which  it 
attached;  andlhelishermsn,  holding  one  of  the  po! 
at  it  below  the  surface  of  the  water 
awaited  the  moment  when  a  shoal  of  Sab  passed  over  it. 


de,  and  alio* 

tit  he  bird.    Ano 


of  the  bar  was  touched, 
'o  flaps  to  collapse,  and 
tind,  which  waa  square, 


closed  in  the  same  manne. , „  ,.,.„.. 

struction  was  different,  the  framework  running  across 
the  centre,  and  not,  as  in  others,  round  the  edges  of 
the  trap.  So  skilful  were  they  in  making  traps  that 
they  were  strong  enough  to  hold  the  hyena;  and 
in  the  one  which  caught  the  robber  in  the  treasury 
of  Rhampsinitus  the  power  of  the  spring  or  the 
mechanism  of  the  catch  was  so  perfect  that  his  broth- 
er was  unable  to  open  it  or  release  him.  Similar  in 
ingenuity,  though  not  in  strength,  were  the  nets 
made  by  the  convicts  banished  to  Rhinocolura  Lv 
Actisanes,  which,  though  made  of  split  straws,  were 


pa- 


■a  smaller  landing-net,  likewise  secured  the  largo 
fish,  which  hail  been  wounded  with  the  spear  or  entac 
gled  with  the  hook.  In  the  large  cut  given  on  p,  978  tb 
fishermen  in  the  boat,  excepting  the  master,  are  alrooi 
naked,  as  are  also  those  who  have  occasion  to  wade  i 
the  water  in  hauling  the  net  to  the  shore.  Such  seen: . 
also  to  have  been  the  practice  among  the  Hebrew  fish- 
ermen; for  Peter,  when  he  left  the  boat  to  hasten  on 
shore  to  hia  risen  Lord,  "girt  his  hsher'a  coat  unto  him, 
for  he  was  naked"  (John  mi,  7)  j  although,  in  this  case, 
the  word  "naked"  (q.  v.)  must  be  understood  with  soma 
latitude.  For  modem  fishing-nets  in  Palestine,  see 
Thomson,  Land  and  Dixit,  ii,  79  sq.     See  Fishing. 

2.  Foaling-ntti.  —  These  were  also  in  common  use 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  the  references  to  them  in  the 
Bible  receive  striking  illustration  from  the  representa- 
tions on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The  ancient  Egvp- 
fians  either  caught  the  birds  in  large  clap-nets  or  in 


lar  sides  ur  daps,  of  equal  size,  one  or  both  moving  on 
the  common  bar,  or  axis,  upon  which  they  rested. 
When  the  trap  was  set,  the  two  flaps  were  kept  open  by 
meana  ofatrings,  probably  of  catgut,  which,  the  moment 


rioduf  the  year.  The  clap-net  was  of  difft.v r 

thoujfl,  on  the  same  general  principle  as  the  traps. 
1  he  larger  ones  consisted,  like  the  smallerones  above, 
of  two  sides  or  frames,  over  which  the  network  was 
strained  (see  next  page);  at  one  end  was  a  short 
rope,  which  they  fastened  to  a  bush  or  a  cluster  of 
reeds,  and  at  the  other  was  one  of  considerable  length, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  birds  were  seen  feeding  in  the  area 
within  the  net,  was  pulled  by  the  fowlers,  causing  the 
two  sides  to  collapse.  As  soon  as  they  had  selected  a 
convenient  spot  for  laying  down  the  net,  in  a  field  or  on 
the  surface  of  a  pond,  the  known  resort  of  numeroua 
wild  fowl,  they  spread  open  the  two  Bides  or  flaps  and 
secured  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  remained  flat 
upon  the  ground  until  pulled  by  the  rope.  A  man, 
crouched  behind  some  reeds  growing  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  the  spot,  from  which  he  could  observe  ihe 
birds  as  they  came  down,  watched  the  net,  and,  enjoin- 
ing silence  by  placing'his  hand  over  his  mouth,  beckoned 
to  those  holding  the  rope  to  keep  themselves  in  readi- 
ness till  he  saw  them  assembled  in  auflicient  numbers, 
when  a  wave  of  his  hand  gave  the  signal  fur  closing 
the  net  (Wilkinsun,  Ancient  Egyptian!,  ii,  181  sq.). 

"  Birds  funned  an  article  of  food  among  the  Hebrews 
(Lev.  xvii,  13),  and  much  skill  waa  exercised  in  catch- 
ing them.  The  following  were  tlie  moat  approved 
methods:  (1.)  The  trap  (HB), which  consisted  of  two 
part*— a  net,  strained  over  a  frame,  and  a  stick  to  sup- 
port it,  but  ao  placed  that  it  should  give  way  at  Ihe 
slightest  touch;  the  stick  or  springe  was  termed  BiglS 
(Amos  iii,  6,  'gin;'  Psa.  lxix,  22,  'trap");  this  was  "the 
most  usual  method  (Jobxviii, 
9;  Ecclea.  ix,  12;  Prov.  vii, 
28),  (2.)  The  snare  (CISX, 
from  D'SX, tobruid;  Jobxviii, 
9.  A.  V"  'robber'),  consisting 
i  cord  l^an,  Job  xviii,  10 ; 


).  Psa.  x 


cxvi,  3; 


cxl,  5)  so  set  aa  to  catch  the 
bird  by  the  leg.  (8.)  The  net, 
as  above.  (4.)  The  decoy,  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  Jer. 
v,  26,  27— a  cage  of  peculiar 
construction  (aft»)-was 
filled  with  birds,  which  acted 
as  decoys;  thedoorof  the  cage 
was  kept  open  by  a  piece  of 

(rprran),  and  closed  sudden- 
ly with  a  eiup  (whence  per- 
haps the  term  ielib)  on  the 
entrance  of  a  bird.  The  par- 
tridge appears  to  have  been 
used  as  a  decoy  (Ecclns.  xi, 
30)"  (Smith).  See  Fow lino. 
3.  Ifunting^itU.— Tbeae.  as 
has  already  been  seen,  were 
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of  universal  UN  among  the  Hebrew*.  "The  objecli 
for  which  hunting  Is  practiced  indicate  the  various 
conditions  of  society  aiiJ  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Hunting,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  whether  for  the  ex- 
termination of  dangerous  beasts  o 
nance,  betokens  n  rud  e  and  semi- 

ment,  it  betokens  an  advanced 
state.  In  the  former,  personal 
prowess  and  physical  strength 
■re  the  qualities  which  elevate 
a  man  above  hia  fellows  and  fit    - 


'mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord' 
(Gen.  x,  9),  while  Ishmacl,  the 
progenitor  of  ■  wild  race,  was 
tamed  aa  an  archer  (Gen.  xxi, 
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2  Sam.  xxiii,  20;  1  Kings  xiii,  24;  xx,  36)  and  bean 
{1  Sam.  xvii,  B4 ;  S  Kings  ii,  24);  jackals  (Judg.xv.4) 
and  foxes  (Cant.  U,  15)  were  also  numerous;  hart, roe- 
buck, and  fallow  deer  (Deut.  xii,  15;  1  Kings  iv,  23) 
formed  a  regular  source  of  sustenance,  and  were  possibly 


'JOi,  a. 


1  Esau, 


oidi.t, 


ig  hunter, 

a  man  of  the  held'  (Gen.  xxr, 
27).  The  latter  stare  may  be 
exemplified,  not  indeed  from 
Scripture  itself,  but  from  con- 
temporary recorda.  Among  the 
accomplishments  of  Herod,  his 
skill  in  the  chase  is  partial- 
tarlyuoticed;  he  kept  a  regular 

Aul.xy'i,  10, 3),  followed  up  the 

sport  in  a  wild  country  {AM.  xv,  7,  7)  which  abounded 
with  stags,  wild  asses,  and  bears,  and  is  said  to  have 
killed  as  many  aa  forty  head  in  a  day  (War,  1,91, 113). 
The  wealthy  in  Egypt  and  Assyria  followed  the  aports 
of  the  held  with  great  zest;  they  bad  their  preserves 
for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  md  hunting  game 
(Wilkinson's  '.Inc.  Egyptian*,  i,  215;  Xen.  Cgrap.  i,  4, 
5,  141,  and  drew  from  hunting  scenes  subjects  fur  dec- 
mating  the  walls  of  their  buildings,  and  even  the  robes 
they  wore  on  state  occasions.  The  Hebrews,  as  ■  pas- 
toral and  agricultural  people,  weie  not  given  to  the 
sports  of  the  field;  the  density  of  the  population,  the 
eariiostiieu  of  their  character,  and  the  tendency  of  their 
ritual  regulations,  particularly  those  affecting  food,  all 
combined  to  discourage  the  practice  of  hunting;  and 
perhaps  the  examples  of  Ishmacl  and  Esau  were  record- 
ed with  the  same  object.  There  was  no  lack  of  game 
in  Palestine;  on  their  entrance  into  the  land  the  wild 
beasts  were  so  numerous  as  to  be  dangerous  (Exod.  xxiii, 
29) ;  the  utter  destruction  of  them  was  guarded  against 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  law 


,7).     Son 
a  late  period,  as  li 


■  (Judg.  x 


■nt  Egyptian  Ctap-nets.    [From  the  Monument*.) 

preserved  in  enclosures.    The  manner  of  catching  thesi 
animals  was  either  by  digging  a  pitfall  (rnc),  which 
was  tbe  usual  manner  with  the  larger  animals,  as  the 
lion  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  20 1  Ezek.  xix,  4, 8) ;  or,  secondly,  by 
a  trap  (ItD),  which  was  set  under  ground  (Jobxvlii,  10%, 
in  the  run  of  the  animal  (Prov.  xxii,  6),  and  caught  it 
by  tbe  leg  (Job  xriii,  9);  or,  lastly,  by  the  use  uf  the 
net,  of  which  there  were  various  kinds,  aa  for  the  p- 
zelle  (?)  (lea.  li,20,  A.V. '  wild  bull'),  and  other  animal" 
of  that  class.     The  game  selected  wss  generally  such  as 
was  adapted  for  food  (Prov.  xii,  27),  and  care  was  taken 
to  pour  out  the  blood  of  these  as  weUaa  of  tame  animafa 
(Lev.  arris,  13)"  (Smith).     All  this  is  admirably  ami 
the  Egyptian  monuments.     Among 
t  Egyptians,  in  hunting,  a  space  of  consider- 
as  sometimes  enclosed  with  nets,  into  which 
s  wore  driven.    The  spots  thus  enclosed  were 
the  vicinity  of  tbe  water  brooks  to  which 
in  the  habit  of  repairing  in  the  morning  and 
ind  having  awaited  the  time  when  they  went 
ived  to    to  drink,  the  hunters  disposed  their  nets,  occupied  prop- 
positions  for  observing  them  unseen,  and  gradually 
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closed  in  upon  them.  The  usages  of  the  Egyptians,  and, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  of  other  Oriental  nations,  in 
this  respect,  correspond  with  the  intimations  of  Julius 
Pollux  (Onomast.  v,  4),  who  states  that  two  kinds  of 
nets  were  employed  in  this  mode  of  hunting.  One,  a 
long  net,  called  by  the  Greeks  diitrvov,  was  furnished 
with  several  ropes,  and  was  supported  on  forked  poles, 
Taryiiig  in  length  to  correspond  with  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground  over  which  it  extended.  The  others  were 
smaller  nets,  called  ivolta,  for  stopping  gaps.  These 
practices  are  obviously  alluded  to  in  such  passages  as 
Job  xix,  6;  Psa.  cxl,  5;  Isa.  li,  20.  The  method  in 
which  the  net  was  applied  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  de- 
scriptions in  Virgil  (sEn.  iv,  121, 151  sq.;  x,  707  sq.); 
it  was  placed  across  a  ravine  or  narrow  valley,  frequented 
by  the  animals  for  the  sake  of  water,  and  the  game  was 
driven  in  by  the  hunters,  and  then  despatched  either 
with  bow  and  arrow  or  spears  (comp.  Wilkinson,  i,  214). 
The  Assyrian  monuments  likewise  confirm  this  method 
of  taking  game.    See  Hunting. 

Netcha8£  Innocent,  a  Russian  prelate  and  writer, 
was  born  in  1722,  and  was  educated  for  the  Church ;  and, 
after  filling  various  offices  of  distinction,  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Pskof  and  of  Riga.  He  died  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Jan.  24, 1799.  Netchagf  is  known  as  the  author  of  sev- 
eral Sermons,  published  by  the  holy  synod  in  1775,  to 
be  read  in  the  pulpit ;  and  by  the  following  works :  Of 
the  Manner  of  Confessing  Children  (Moscow,  1769  and 
1795,  8vo):— Counsels  of  a  Bishop  to  a  Priest  (St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 1790  and  1795)  -.—Preparations  for  Death  (St 
Petersburg,  1793).  The  celebrated  poet  Derjavin  has 
composed  the  epitaph  of  NetchaeT s  tomb,  which  may 
be  seen  in  a  cell  of  St.  Alexandre-Nevski.  See  Diction- 
noire  historique  des  icrivains  eeclesiastiques  de  VEglist 
Grico-russe,  s.  v. — Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Nethan'eSl  (Heb.  NethantV,  b«3P3,  given  of  God; 

mm  •      •   | 

Sept.  Na&avaqX),  the  name  of  ten  Hebrews.     See  also 
Nathaniel, 

1.  A  son  of  Zuar  and  phylarch  of  Issachar  at  the 
time  of  the  exode  (Numb,  i,  8 ;  ii,  5 ;  vii,  18, 28 ;  x,  15). 
RC.  1657. 

2.  The  fourth  son  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of  king  Da- 
vid (I  Chron.  xi,  14).     B.C.  cir.  1070. 

3.  A  priest  who  blew  a  trumpet  before  the  ark  when 
David  brought  it  from  Kirjath-Jearim  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Chron.  xv,  24).     RC.  1043. 

4.  A  Levite,  father  of  the  scribe  Shemaiah  (1  Chron. 
xxiv,  6).     B.C.  ante  1014. 

5.  A  porter  of  the  Temple,  fifth-named  son  of  Obed- 
edom  of  the  family  of  Korhites  in  the  tribe  of  Levi  (1 
Chron.  xx  vi,  4).     B.C.  cir.  10 14. 

6.  One  of  Ave  "  princes"  who  were  commanded  by 
Jehoshaphat,  on  his  accession,  to  teach  the  law  from  the 
book,  in  connection  with  priests  and  Levites,  through 
the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xv  ii,  7).     B.C  912. 

7.  A  chief  Levite,  brother  of  Conaniah  and£hemaiab, 
who  gave  offerings  when  Josiah  renewed  the  observance 
of  the  passover  in  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  9). "  B.C. 
628. 

8.  Fourth  named  of  six  sons  of  Pashur,  of  the  (l  sons 
of  the  priests,"  who  were  found  by  Ezra  to  have  taken 
idolatrous  wives  (Ezra  x,  22).     B.C.  458. 

t  9.  A  priest, "  son"  of  Jcdaiah, "  chief  of  the  fathers," 
in  the  davs  of  the  high-priest  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii,  21). 
B.C.  cir.  4*46. 

10.  A  priest's  son,  and  brother  of  Zechariah,  who 
bore  a  trumpet  at  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Neh.  xii,  36).  B.C.  446.  Possibly  he  was  identi- 
cal with  9. 

Nethani'ah  (Heb.  Netkanyah',  h  W3,  also  in  the 
prolonged  form  Nethanya'hu,  ^IVOro,  1  Chron.  xxv,  12; 
2  Chron.  xvii,  8 ;  Jer.  xxxvi,  14 ;  xl,  8 ;  xii,  9,  given  of 
Jehovah ;  Sept.  NoWfac,  v.  r.  in  2  Kings  xxv,  23 
Mad£aviac),  the  name  of  four  Hebrews* 

1.  Third  named  of  four  sons  of  Asaph,  who  were  ap- 


pointed by  order  of  David  to  minister  in  the  Temple. 
He  was  chief  of  the  fifth  division  of  sacred  musicians 
(1  Chron.  xxv,  2, 12).     B.C.  cir.  1015. 

2.  A  Levite,  one  of  those  sent  with  "  princes"  and 
priests,  on  the  accession  of  Jehoshaphat,  to  teach  the 
law  through  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xvii,  8). 
B.C.cir.912. 

3.  Son  of  Shelamiah  and  father  of  Jehudi  (q.  v.) 
(Jer.  xxxvi,  14).     B.C.  cir.  688. 

4.  Son  of  Elishama  (q.  v.)  of  the  royal  family  of 
Judah,  and  father  of  ishmael  (q.  v.)  who  murdered'  Ge- 
daliah  (2  Kings  xxv,  23, 25 ;  Jer.  xl,  8, 14, 16 ;  xii,  1, 2, 
6, 7, 9, 10, 1 1, 12, 15, 16, 18).     B.C.  cir.  620. 

Nether.    Sec  Nitre. 

Netherlands.    See  Belgium  and  Holland. 

Netherlands  Missionary  Society.  See  the 
article  Missions  in  this  volume,  especially  p.  358. 

Neth'inim  (Heb.  Nethinim,  t2*W3)  is  the  name 
given  in  the  post-exilian  books  of  the  Hebrew  Script- 
ures to  the  hereditary  Temple  servants  who  were  as- 
signed to  the  Levites  to  do  the  subordinate  and  menial 
work. 

1.  Name  and  its  Signification,— The  name  D^DTO, 

which  is  the  plural  of  *pr9,  passive  adjective  from  ^P3, 
to  give,  "to  set  apart,  to  denote,"  properly  denotes  given, 
"  the  devoted,1*  i.  e.  to  do  the  menial  work  of  the  sanct- 
uary for  the  Levites,  and,  like  other  terms  of  office,  has 
become  the  appellative  of  that  class  of  men  who  were 
thus  allotted  as  hereditary  Temple  servants  to  assist  the 
Levites.  Hence  they  are  called  UptcovXoi  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  xi,  5, 6),  while  the  Vulg.  (Nathinaei),  the  Chaldee 
0p3"TO),  Luther  (Nethinim),  tne  Zurich  Bible,  Cover- 
dale,  Matthew's  Bible,  the  Geneva  Version,  the  Bishops1 
Bible,  and  the  A.  V.  uniformly  retain  the  original  in  all 
the  seventeen  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  except  that 
the  A.  V.,  following  the  example  of  the  preceding  Eng- 
lish versions,  incorrectly  adds  the  plural  termination  s 

("  Nethinims")  to  the  Hebrew  D*,  which  is  already  plural, 
as  it  does  in  "  cherubims."  The  Sept.,  however,  is  in- 
consistent both  in  its  spelling  and  rendering  of  it  Thus, 
in  nine  places  out  of  the  seventeen  it  has  ol  Na^ivt/i, 
Alex.  NaStv«>  (Ezra  ii,  70;  vii,  7, 24;  viii,  20  [twice] ; 
Neh.  iii,  26 ;  vii,  46,  73 ;  x,  28) ;  in  three  ol  'XaSiyaToi 
(Ezra  ii, 43  [Vat  N<i£(m>]  ;  Neh.  xi,  3, 21) ;  in  two  oi 
KaSavtip  [Vat.  NoWi>]  (Ezra  ii,  58;  Neh.  vii,  60)  •, 
in  one 'ASavtip  (Ezra  viii,  17);  in  another  it  takes 
CSTSft  7V2  for  one  word,  and  substitutes  for  it  Bn&av- 
vaStviu  (Neh.  iii,  81) ;  and  in  another  place  again  it 
translates  O^PS  by  oi  dtdo^ilvot  (I  Chron.  ix,  2). 
Theodoret's  explanation  of  D^PS,  Bomg  'law,  rovriort, 
rov  oiroc  OcoD  (Quasi,  in.  i.  Paralip.'),  which  is  also 
that  of  Bochart,  "dedititios  appellavit,  quod  so  sponte 
dededissent"  (Phaleg,  lib.  ii,  cap.  i ;  Opp.  i,  67,  ed.  Lug- 
duni,  1692),  is  both  contrary  to  the  grammatical  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  which,  as  "Pail"  participle,  can  only  be 
those  given,  and  not  icho  voluntarily  gave  themselves,  and 
at  variance  with  facta. 

2.  Origin  and  Duties  of  the  Nethinim*— It  is  the  unan- 
imous voice  both  of  Jewish  tradition  (comp.  Jebamoth, 
78  b;  Midrash  Jalkut  on  Josh,  ix,  27)  and  the  best 
Jewish  commentators  (comp.  Kashi  and  Aben-Ezra  on 
Ezra  ii,  43 ;  Kimchi  on  Josh,  ix,  20)  that  the  Gibeon- 
ites  whom  Joshua  consigned  forever  to  be  the  hewers 
of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water,  i.  e.  the  perpetual 
menial  servants  CrY>M  rrob)  of  the  sanctuary  (Josh, 
ix,  21-27),  are  the  original  caste  denominated  Nethinim 
in  the  post-exilian  period ;  and  there  is  no  valid  reason 
for  rejecting  this  ancient  tradition.  As  these  Gibeon- 
ites  or  sanctuary  slaves  were  greatly  diminished  by  the 
bloody  persecutions  of  Saul,  and  in  the  massacre  at  Nob 
(2  Sam.  xxii,  1-19),  and  moreover,  as  the  reorganization 
and  extension  of  the  sanctuary  service  effected  by  the 
royal  Psalmist  both  rendered  "the  work  of  the  Levites 
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very  laborious  and  demanded  an  increase  of  the  exist- 
ing staff  of  menial  servants,  "  David  and  the  princes 
[after  him]  gave  CjH5)  the  Nethinim  (or  these  given  ones, 
D^nan)  for  the  service  of  the  Levites"  (Ezra  viii,  20). 
From  the  ancient  practice  of  consigning  aliens  and  cap- 
tives of  war  to  do  both  the  menial  work  of  the  people 
at  large  and  of  the  priests  and  Levites  (Numb,  xxxi,  25- 
47 ;  Deut.  xxix,  10),  which  also  obtained  among  the 
Syrians,  Phoenicians,  the  Greeks,  and  other  nations  of 
antiquity,  and  which  still  obtains  among  the  Arabs,  who 
devote  slaves  to  the  service  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  and 
to  the  sepulchre  of  the  Prophet  at  Medina  (Burckhardt, 
Travels  in  Arabia,  i,  288,  etc.;  ii,  16G,  etc,  174,  181), 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  thinned  ranks  were  re- 
cruited by  David  and  the  other  princes  from  the  cap- 
tives taken  in  battle.  Indeed,  their  foreign  names  given 
in  the  catalogue  of  those  who  returned  from  Babylon 
(Ezra  ii,  43-58)  fully  confirm  this  view.  As  this  newly- 
increased  and  reorganized  staff,  founded  upon  the  rem- 
nant of  the  aboriginal  Gibeonites,  was  now  formally  and 
exclusively  given  by  David  to  the  Levites  (Ezra  viii,  20), 
just  as  the  Levites  themselves,  by  the  command  of  God, 
were  given  to  the  priests  (Numb,  viii,  19;  xviii,  2-6), 
their  primitive  name  was  no  more  applicable  to  them, 
because  the  new  accession,  constituting  the  majority, 
were  no  Gibeonites,  and  because  they  were  no  more  the 
servants  of  the  sanctuary  at  large,  but  were  a  gift  to  the 
Levites.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  they  were  hence- 
forth called  Nethinim  (G"»rP3),  the  given  ones,  i.  e.  to 
the  Levites,  the  very  expression  used  with  regard  to  the 
Levites  when  they  in  their  turn  were  given  to  the  priests. 
See  Levite.  Being  thus  given  to  them,  the  Nethinim 
had  to  relieve  the  Levites  of  every  menial  and  laborious 
work  connected  with  the  sanctuary.  They  had  to  draw 
and  carry  the  water,  hew  and  fetch  the  wood,  and  aL- 
tend  to  everything  which  the  Levites  ordered  them  to 
do;  and  because  they  were  so  entirely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Levites,  therefore  the  Bible  prescribes  no  special 
duties  for  the  Nethinim. 

8.  Number  of  the  Nethinim,  their  Locality,  Revenues, 
and  Social  Position.— We  must  not  forget  that  the  Le- 
vites were  given  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  i.  e.  to  the  priests 
as  an  order,  and  were  accordingly  the  first  Nethinim 
(3?!|r0,  Numb,  iii,  9 ;  viii,  19).  At  first  they  were  the 
only  attendants,  and  their  work  must  have  been  labori- 
ous enough.  The  first  conquests,  however,  brought 
them  their  share  of  the  captive  slaves  of  the  Midianites, 
and  820  were  given  to  them  as  having  charge  of  the 
Tabernacle  (Numb,  xxxi,  47),  while  32  onlv  were  as- 
signed specially  to  the  priests.  This  disposition  to  de- 
volve the  more  laborious  offices  of  their  ritual  upon  slaves 
of  another  race  showed  itself  agaiu  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Gibeonites.  They,  too,  were  given  (A.  V. "  made") 
to  be  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  for  the 
house  of  God  (Josh,  ix,  27),  and  the  addition  of  so  Urge 
a  number  (the  population  of  five  cities)  must  have  re- 
lieved the  Levites  from  much  that  had  before  been  bur- 
densome. We  know  li  ttle  or  nothing  as  to  their  treat- 
ment. It  was  a  matter  of  necessity  that  they  should 
be  circumcised  (Exod.  xii,  48)  and  conform  to  the  re- 
ligion of  their  conquerors,  and  this  might  at  first  seem 
hard  enough.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  presented  themselves  as  recognising  the  su- 
premacy of  Jehovah  (Josh,  ix,  9),  and  that  for  many 
generations  the  remembrance  of  the  solemn  covenant 
entered  into  with  them  made  men  look  with  horror  on 
the  shedding  of  Gibeonitish  blood  (2  Sam.  xxi,  9),  and 
protected  them  from  much  outrage.  No  addition  to 
the  number  thus  employed  appears  to  have  been  made 
durmg  the  period  of  the  Judges,  and  they  continued  to 
be  known  by  their  old  name  as  the  Gibeonites.  The 
want  of  a  further  supply  was,  however,  felt  when  the 
reorganization  of  worship  commenced  under  David. 
Either  the  massacre  at  Nob  had  involved  the  Gibeonites 
«s  well  as  the  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii,  19),  or  else  thev  had 


fallen  victims  to  some  other  outburst  of  Saul's  fury,  and, 
though  there  were  survivors  (2  Sam.  xxi,  2),  the*  num- 
ber was  likely  to  be  quite  inadequate  for  the  greater 
stateliness  of  the  new  worship  at  Jerusalem.     It  is  to 
this  period  accordingly  that  the  origin  of  the  class  bear- 
ing this  name  may  be  traced.     The  Nethinim  were 
those  "  whom  David  and  the  princes  appointed  (Heb. 
gave)  for  the  service  of  the  Levites"  (Ezra  viii,  20). 
Though  their  number  is  nowhere  given  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  yet  the  fact  that  the  abo- 
riginal liieroduli,  i  e.  the  Gibeonites,  consisted  of  the 
population  of  five  cities  when  the  service  of  the  sanct- 
uary was  not  so  imposing  makes  it  pretty  certain  that 
the  Nethinim  with  whom  David  and  the* other  princes 
replenished  the  thinned  ranks  at  the  time  when  the 
Temple  worship  required  a  large  staff  of  menial  servants 
must  have  counted  their  thousands.     As  a  matter  of 
convenience,  they  most  probably  lived  within  the  pre- 
cincta  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  must  have  been  supported  by  the  contributions 
of  the  people.   We  have  more  decided  information  about 
them  in  the  post-exilian  records.     Only  €12  Nethinim 
returned  from  Babylon— 392  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii, 
58 ;  Neh.  vii,  60),  and  220  with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  20)— un- 
der the  leadership  of  Ziha  and  Gispa  (Neh.  xi,  21),  who, 
as  their  foreign  names  indicate,  were  of  their  own  body. 
But  even  this  small  number  had  to  be  coaxed  in  order 
to  get  them  to  return  from  exile,  as  is  evident  from 
Ezra  viii,  17,  where  they  are  addressed  as  brethren  of 
Iddo,a  chief  of  the  Levites.     It  is  evident  from  the 
whole  context  (Ezra  viii,  15-19),  which  speaks  of  se- 
curing Iddo's  interests  to  procure  Levites  as  well  as 
Nethinim,  that  he  was  not  a  Natkin,  but  a  distinguished 
Levite  who  had  great  influence  both  among  his  own  Le- 
vi tical  brethren  and  the  Nethinim  who  were  under  his 
control.     Some  of  them  lived  in  Ophel,  which  thev 
helped  to  rebuild  (Neh.  iii,  26;  xi,  26),  because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Temple;  while  others,  as  in  the  prc- 
exilian  period,  dwelt  with  the  Levites  in  their  own 
cities  (Ezra  ii,  70).     They  were  under  the  control  of  a 
chief  of  their  own  body  (Ezra  ii,  43 ;  Neh.  vii,  46).    Be- 
longing to  the  Temple,  they,  like  the  other  sacred  min- 
isters, were  exempted  from  taxation  by  the  Persian  sa- 
traps (Ezra  vii,  24),  and  were  maintained  from  the  Tem- 
ple treasury  and  (*<3B  1B7B)  the  second  tithes  (Jeba- 
moth,  86  b;  Jerusalem  Maaser  Sheni,  v,  15 ;  Jerusalem 
Sota,  ix,  11 ;  corap.  Herzfeld,  Geschichte  da  Volbesi  Is- 
rael, i,  138-140).     Though  they  conformed  to  the  Jew- 
ish religion  (Exod.  xii,  48 ;  Deut.  xxix,  1 1 ;  Josh,  ix,  9 ; 
Neh.  x,  28),  they  occupied  a  very  low  position,  and  were 
even  ranged  below  the  Maimer  pTSQ),  or  illegal  off- 
spring, as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  order  of  pre- 
cedence given  in  the  Mishna:  "A  priest  is  before  a 
Levi,  a  Levi  before  an  Israelite,  an  Israelite  before  a 
Mamzer,^  Mamzer  before  a  Nathin,  a  Nathin  before  a 
proselyte,  and  a  proselyte  before  a  manumitted  slave" 
(llorajoth,  iii,  8).     The  Nethinim  were  restricted  to  in- 
termarriage among  themselves,  and  if  a  Jew  or  Jewess 
married  one  of  them,  though  all  the  valid  ceremonies 
were  performed,  the  issue  shared  in  all  the  degrading 
disqualifications  of  the  Nethinim  (Mishna,  Kiddushi*, 
iii,  12 ;  iv,  1 ;  Jebamoth,  it,  4) ;  and  they  were  even  ex- 
cluded from  the  privileges  of  being  exempt  from  military 
service,  allotted  to  newly-married  people  and  to  those 
who  were  faint-hearted  (Deut.  xx,  7,  8,  with  Mishna, 
Sota,  viii,  3-6).   If  a  woman  was  suspected  of  being  de- 
flowered by  any  one,  or  if  she  had  an  illegitimate  child, 
it  was  ascribed  to  a  Nathin,  and  the  offspring  took  the 
degraded  position  of  the  Nathin,  notwithstanding  the 
assertion  of  the  mother  that  the  father  of  the  child  was 
a  priest,  unless  she  could  adduce  proof  to  support  her 
assertion  (Mishna,  Kethuboth,  i,  8, 9>    If  a  court  of  j  ns- 
tice  Cpl  tV2)  gave  a  decision,  and  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  was  found  to  be  a  Nathin,  the  judg- 
ment was  invalid,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  regarded  as 
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a  legal  member  of  the  congregation  (ft*!?)  specified  in 
Lev.  iv,  18 ;  Numb,  xxxv,  24  (Mishna,  llorajoth,  Hi,  1) 
(Kitto;  Smith).  Eventually  they  seem  to  have  been 
merged  in  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  population,  as  no  al- 
lusion to  them  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha  or  New  Testa- 
ment. Their  number,  at  all  eveuts,  was  then  insufficient 
for  the  service  of  the  Temple ;  whence,  as  Josephus  tells 
us  (  War,  ii,  17, 6),  a  festival,  called  EvXofopia  (Xylo- 
phoria),  was  established,  in  which  the  people,  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  were  obliged  to  bring  a  certain  quantity 
of  wood  to  the  Temple  for  the  use  of  the  altar  of  bumt- 
offering.  See  Schroder,  Dt  Nethinai*  (Marb.  1719; 
Will,  De  Ntthvucis  Uvitarum  famuli*  (Altdorf,  1745); 
Lampe,  in  MiscelL  Gromng.  i,  463  sqn  539  sq. ;  Pfeffinger, 
in  UgoU*.  Tkesaur.  voL  xiii.   See  Gibkokitk  ;  Temple. 

Neton.  Macro bi  us,  in  his  Saturnalia,  mentions 
that  the  Accitani,  an  Iberian  tribe,  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Neton  a  statue  of  Mars  adorned  with  rays 
of  light. 

Neto'phah  (Heb.  Netophah',  hfiap,  distillation; 
Sept.  Ncrn^a  in  Ezra,  v.  r.  N*^<urri ;  but  'Avirwfd  in 
Neb.,  v.  r.  'Aruxftd ;  Vulg.  Netopha),  a  town  in  Pales- 
tine, fifty-six  of  whose  people  returned  from  captivity 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  22;  Neh.  vii,  26).  Two  of 
David's  guard,  Maharai  and  Heleb  or  Hildai,  leaders 
also  of  two  of  the  monthly  courses  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  13, 
15),  were  Netophathites,  and  it  was  the  native  place  of 
at  least  one  of  the  captains  who  remained  under  arms 
near  Jerusalem  after  its  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar: 
for  the  "  villages  of  the  Netophathites"  were  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Levites  (1  Chron.  ix,  16),  a  fact  which 
shows  that  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  places 
named  in  the  catalogues  of  Josh,  xxi  and  1  Chron.  vi. 
From  another  notice  we  learn  that- the  particular  Le- 
vites who  inhabited  these  villages  were  singers  (Neh. 
xii,  28).  That  Netophah  belonged  to  Judah  appears 
from  the  fact  that  the  two  heroes  above  mentioned  be- 
longed, the  one  to  the  Zarhites — that  is,  the  great  fam- 
ily of  Zerah,  one  of  the  chief  houses  of  the  tribe — and 
the  other  to  Othnicl,  the  son-in-law  of  Caleb.  To  judge 
from  Neh.  vii,  26,  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of,  or 
closely  connected  with,  Bethlehem,  which  is  also  im- 
plied by  1  Chrcn.  ii,  54,  though  the  precise  force  of  the 
latter  statement  cannot  now  be  made  out  From  the 
number  of  Netophathites  who  returned  from  captivity, 
the  place  was  probably  only  a  small  village,  which  in- 
deed may  account  for  its  having  escaped  mention  in  the 
lists  of  Joshua.  The  Netophathites  seem  to  have  been 
a  warlike  race,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  great  military  leaders  of  the  Jews  during  the 
rule  of  the  viceroy  Gedaliah  was  Seraiah  from  that 
place  (2  Kings  xxv,  23;  Jer.  xl,  8).  A  remarkable 
tradition,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Bible,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  is  not  improbably  authentic,  is  pre- 
served by  the  Jewish  authors,  to  the  effect  that  the  Ne- 
tophathites slew  the  guards  which  had  been  placed  by 
Jeroboam  on  the  roads  leading  to  Jerusalem  to  stop  the 
passage  of  the  first-fruits  from  the  country  villages  to 
the  Temple  (Targum  on  1  Chron.  ii,  34 ;  on  Ruth  iv,  20, 
and  Eccles.  iii,  11).  Jeroboam's  obstruction,  which  is 
said  to  have  remained  in  force  till  the  reign  of  Hoshea 
(see  the  notes  of  Beck  to  Targum  on  1  Chron.  ii,  54), 
was  commemorated  by  a  fast  on  the  23d  Sivan,  which 
is  still  retained  in  the  Jewish  calendar  (see  the  calendar 
given  by  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  vol.  vi,  ch.  xxix). 
Netophah  is  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
and  although  in  the  Mishna  reference  is  made  to  the 
"oil  of  Netophah"  (Peah,  vii,  1,  12),  and  to  the  "val- 
ley of  Beth-Netophah,"  in  which  artichokes  flourished, 
whose  growth  determined  the  date  of  some  ceremonial 
observance  (Skebiith,  ix,  7),  nothing  is  said  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  place.  The  latter  may  well  be  the  pres- 
ent village  of  Beit  Netttf,  which  stands  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  valley  of  the  Wady  es-Sumt  (Robinson,  Bib, 
Ret.  ii,  16, 17 ;  Porter,  ffand-iooJc,  p.  248),  but  can  hardly 
be  the  Netophah  of  the  Bible,  since  it  is  not  near  Beth- 


lehem, but  in  quite  another  direction.  It  may,  how* 
ever,  be  the  place  mentioned  (as  above)  by  the  rabbins 
(see  Reland,  Potest,  p.  650,  909).  The  only  name  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem  suggestive  of  Neto- 
phah is  that  which  appears  in  Van  de  Velde's  map 
(1858)  as  A  ntubeh,  and  in  Tobler  (Drittt  Wand.  p.  80)  as 
Urn-Tuba,  attached  to  a  half-ruined  village  about  two 
miles  north-east  of  Bethlehem  and  a  wady  which  falls 
therefrom  into  the  Wady  en-Nar,  or  Kidron.— Smith; 
Kitto.    See  Netophathl 

Neto'phathi  (Neh.  xii,  28)  or  Neto'phathite 
(so  A.V.  in  the  sing.,  except  1  Chron.  ii,  64;  ix,  16, 
"Netophathites,"  Heb.  everywhere  Netophathi',  the  form 
corresponding  to  " Netophathite"  and  "Netophathites," 
always  with  the  art  ^nfitSSJl,  a  Gentile  from  Netophah ; 
Chron.  [plene]  ^PBteSh;  Sept.  Ncraifa&i,  as  1  Chron. 
ii,  54,  etc.,  but  Ntrw^arinjc,  2  Sam.  xxiii,  28 ;  Ni  rw- 
QaSirni;,  2  Kings  xxv,  23 ;  Ncrw^ari,  1  Chron.  xxvii, 
15;  Nerov^ar,  1  Chron.  xxvii,  13;  'NtrutfaSti,  Jer.  xl, 
8 ;  with  v.  r.  Nci>rc  ^ar< ;  once  mistakenly  rendered  airb 
tirotAcwv,  Neb.  xii,  28),  an  inhabitant  of  Netophah 
(q.  v.).  The  Netophathites  are  called  sons  of  Sal  ma  (1 
Chron.  ii,  54),  probably  the  founder  of  the  village  (2 
Sam.  xxiii,  28,  29;  Jer.  xl,  8). 

Netovtshina,  a  sect  of  Russian  dissenters  who 
are  described  by  Dr.  Pinkerton  in  his  account  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  Russia  as  very  ignorant  and  much  di- 
vided in  opinion.  They  go  under  the  general  name  of 
Spasova  Soglasia,  or  the  Union  for  Salvation.  Their 
leading  tenet  is  that  Antichrist  has  come  and  begun  his 
ruin  of  the  Church,  and  has  put  an  end  to  even-thing 
good,  and  that  a  gradual  extinction  of  all  holiness  is 
now  going  on.  The  Netovtshina  appear  to  be  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Ponwrane  (q.  v.).  See  Platov's  Present 
View  of  the  Russian  Church. 

Netpe  or  Nutpe,  an  Egyptian  female  deity,  is 
spoken  of  as  daughter  to  the  Sun,  wife  of  Seb,  and 
mother  of  Typhon,  the  god  of  evil  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  According  to  a  myth,  she  was  represented 
as  seated  on  the  tree  of  life,  and  sprinkling  healthful 
water  upon  the  souls  of  men.  In  one  form  she  personi- 
fies the  abyss  of  heaven,  represented  as  a  female  figure, 
stretched  across  the  aerial  vault,  with  her  arras  and 
legs  enclosing  the  earth.  She  was  thought  to  be  the 
Rhea  of  the  Greeks.  See  Trevor,  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  147, 
149. 

Nets.    See  Hawk. 

Netter,  Tiiomas  of  Watj>en  (generally  known  as 
Thomas  Waldensis),  an  eminent  English  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  historian  of  the  early  part  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Waldcn,  Essex.  He  joined  the  Car- 
melites, and  rose  in  course  of  time  to  prominence  iu 
his  order  in  England.  He  was  placed  first  in  Lon- 
don, and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  pro- 
fessor, first  of  philosophy  and  then  of  divinity.  He 
zealously  contested  the  opinions  of  Wickliffe  both  in 
the  schools  and  in  the  pulpit;  was  elected  provincial 
of  his  order;  and  by  command  of  King  Henry  IV  at- 
tended the  Council  of  Pisa  in  1409.  By  Henry  V  he 
was  appointed  privy  counsellor  and  confessor,  and  tent 
to  the  Council  of  Constance,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  speeches  against  the  Wickliffites  and 
Hussites.  He  likewise  possessed  the  favor  of  Henry  VI, 
and  went  to  France  with  the  intention  of  being  present 
at  his  coronation  at  Paris,  but  he  died  on  his  journey  at 
Rouen  in  1430.  He  wrote  a  number  of  works;  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  possesses  numerous  MSS. 
of  his,  for  instance,  a  list  of  all  the  heresies,  under  the 
title  of  Catalogvs  Zizaniorum.  But  his  only  published 
work  is  his  Doctrinale  antiquitatum  fidei  Ecclesice  Catho- 
lic* (Paris,  1521, 1523, 1532;  2d ed.  Salamanca,  1556;  3d 
ed.  Venice,  1571,  with  notes  by  a  Carmelite  monk  named 
Rubeo;  4th  ed.  Venice,  1757,  with  notes  by  Blanciotti). 
The  work  is  divided  into  six  books:  i,  of  God  and 
Christ;  ii,  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Church,  and  its 
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members ;  iii,  of  monachism ;  iv,  of  the  begging  monks 
and  monastic  property;  v,  of  the  sacraments:  vi,  of 
other  parts  of  divine  worship.  The  book  is  simply  a 
criticism  of  the  Lollards  and  of  Wickliffe's  whole  sys- 
tem. It  is  still  held  in  great  esteem  by  Roman  Cath- 
olics. Among  his  other  writings  we  notice  commen- 
taries on  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
first  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  a  multitude  of  dissertations, 
disputations,  sermons,  letters,  etc.,  which  are  enumerated 
in  Freheri  Theatrum  Vir.  Erud.  Clar.  Moreri.  See 
Lechler,  Wiclif  u.  d.  Loliarden  (1874, 1875) :  Niedncr's 
Zeitschriflf.  histor.  Theologie,  1853,  p.  659-572;  Hook, 
Kecks.  King,  vii,  401 ;  Hard  wick,  Ch.  Hist.  Mid,  Ages,  p. 
393,  n.  C ;  p.  394,  n.  3.     (J.  N.  P.) 

Nettle  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Ver.  of  two 
Hebrew  words.     See  also  Thorn. 

1.  Ch&ruV,  bllH  (so  called  from  its  pricking  or  burn- 
ing; Sept.  <ppvyava  aypia;  Vulg.  sentes,  wiica,  and 
spina),  occurs  in  three  places  in  Scripture.  Thus  in 
Prov.  xxiv,  30,  31,  "I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful, 
etc,  and,  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  net- 
tles (charuUim,  O^JHn)  had  covered  the  face  thereof." 

So  in  Job  xxx,  7  it  is  stated  that  he  was  insulted  by 
the  children  of  those  whom  he  would  formerly  have 
disdained  to  employ,  and  who  were  so  abject  and  desti- 
tute that  "  among  the  bushes  they  brayed ;  under  the 
nettle*  they  were  gathered  together;**  and  in  Zeph.  ii, 
'.), "  Surely  Moab  shall  be  as  Sodom,  and  the  children  of 
Aramon  as  Gomorrah,  even  the  breeding  of  nettles,  and 
Bait -pits,  and  a  perpetual  desolation."  Considerable 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  determining  the  plant 
which  is  alluded  to.  in  the  above  passages,  which,  as 
Celsius  says,  "  has  been  sparingly  mentioned,  and  not 
minutely  described  by  the  sacred  writers."  The  ma- 
jority of  translators  and  commentators  have  thought 
that  some  thorny  or  prickly  plant  is  intended  by  the 
rharul,  on  account  of  the  other  plants  which  are  men- 
tioned along  with  it.  Hence  brambles,  the  wild  plum, 
thistles,  etc,  have  been  severally  selected;  but  net- 
tles have  had  the  greatest  number  of  supporters.  Cel- 
sius, however,  prefers  the  Zizyphus  Paliurus,  or  the 
plant  called  Christ's  thorn,  as  best  suited  to  the  con- 
texts. The  cactus,  or  prickly  pear,  would  be  a  very 
suitable  representative,  in  many  respects,  as  it  is  largely 
used  iu  Palestine  for  a  hedge  or  fence,  and  grows  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  But  there  is  this  great  ob- 
jection to  many  of  the  plants  proposed,  that  they  are 
of  too  slow  growth  to  suit  the  passage  in  Proverbs, 
which  implies  a  rapid  and  general  intrusion  of  the  plant 
in  question.  All  these  determinations,  however,  amount 
to  nothing  more  than  conjectures,  because,  as  Rosen- 
mllller  says,  the  cognate  languages  have  not  this  word, 
and  also  because  "  the  Greek  translators  of  Alexandria 
in  the  first  and  last  of  the  three  places  in  which  the 
Hebrew  word  occurs  entirely  deviate  from  our  present 
Hebrew  text;  but  in  Job  they  translate  charul  by  wild 
shrubs."  It  docs  not  appear  that  a  thorny  plant  is 
necessarily  meant  by  the  term.  All  that  is  implied  is 
that  neglected  fields  will  become  covered  with  weeds, 
and  that  these  will  be  of  a  kind  such  as  idlers  may  take 
shelter  under.  This  passage,  indeed,  seems  to  preclude 
any  thorny  plant  or  nettle,  as  no  one  would  voluntarily 
resort  to  such  a  situation ;  and  Bar-Bahlul,  as  quoted 
by  Celsius  (ii,  1G8),  considers  pease,  or  rather  vetches, 
to  be  intended.  Moreover,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
there  is  an  Arabic  word  not  unlike  charul  which  is  ap- 
plied to  plants  apparently  suitable  to  all  the  above  pas- 
sages. The  word  khardul  applies  to  different  species 
of  mustard,  and  also  to  plants  which  are  employed  for 
the  same  purposes  as  mustard.  Some  of  the  wild  kinds 
of  mustard  spring  up  in  corn-fields,  and  become  very 
troublesome.  One  of  these,  indeed,  sinapis  arcensis,  is 
abundant  in  corn-fields,  where  it  is  a  pernicious  weed, 
and  also  in  waste  ground  when  newly  disturbed.  Khar- 
dul is  that  indigenous  in  Asia.    Some  of  the  species  are 


found  in  Syria  and  Palestine;  and  Russell  mentions  the 
above  (sinapis  arvensis),  or  charlock,  as  common  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Aleppo.  It  is  also  widely  diffused  in 
Europe  (see  Decandolle,  Syst.  Natural,  ii,  615).  See 
Mustard. 

2.  Kimmdsh',  ttlBp,  kimSsh%  OWp,  and  ktmmd- 
shdn,  "pttapi  occur,  the  first  in  Isa.  xxxiv,  13,  the  sec- 
ond in  Hoe.  ix,  6,  and  the  third  in  Prov.  xxiv,  31,  where 
it  is  mentioned  along  with  charul,  which  we  believe  to 
indicate  charlock.  The  field  of  the  slothful  is  there 
described  as  being  grown  over  with  thorns  (charuttim\ 
"and  nettles  (Idmshon)  had  covered  the  face  thereof." 
In  Isaiah  it  is  said,  "And  thorns  (choach)  shall  come 
up  in  the  palaces,  nettles  (kimosh)  and  brambles  in  the 
fortresses  thereof."  Hos.  ix,  6,  "The  pleasant  places 
for  their  silver,  nettles  (kimosh)  shall  possess  them; 
thorns  (choach)  shall  be  in  their  tabernacles."  Though 
different  interpretations  have  been  given  of  this  word 
(Sept.  axavSiva  %v\a,  axavSa,  6\&poc,;  Vulg.  Kitten), 
as  thorns,  thistles,  wild  camomile,  etc!,  the  greatest 
number  of  authors  have  united  in  adopting  nettles, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  authority  of  Jewish  writ- 
ers. Thus,  RosenmUUer  says,  rabbi  Tancbum,  on  Hos. 
ix,  0,  explains  kimosh  by  the  common  nettle,  in  Po- 
cocke's  Comment,  on  l/osea.  So  rabbi  Ben-Melech,  as 
quoted  and  translated  by  Celsius  (Hierobot.  ii,  207), 
speaks  of  it  as  a  kind  of  nettle,  commonly  called  urtica. 
Netties  spring  up  rapidly  in  deserted  as  in  inhabited 
places,  in  fields,  ditches,  and  road-sides,  especially  where 
there  is  some  moisture  in  the  soil  or  climate.  They  are 
found  in  tropical  situations  as  well  as  in  temperate 
climes,  but  the  springing  up  of  nettles  in  deserted 
places  is  rather  a  European  than  an  Oriental  idea. 
See  Thorn. 

Nettleton,  Asiiarl,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
ister of  note,  was  born  April  21, 1783,  at  North  Killing- 
worth,  Conn.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1809; 
entered  the  ministry  May  28,  1811 ;  and  from  1812  to 
1822  travelled  as  an  evangelist  through  Connecticut  and 
parts  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  He  had  origi- 
nally intended  to  become  a  missionary;  but  his  preach- 
ing was  attended  with  such  great  success,  hundreds  be- 
ing converted  by  his  labors,  that  he  concluded  to  stay 
at  home  and  continue  in  this  work.  In  1822  his  health 
failed,  and  he  almost  ceased  preaching  for  two  years 
but  afterwards  resumed  the  work,  spending  his  winters 
iu  the  South,  and  visiting  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land in  1831.  On  his  return,  in  1832,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  pastoral  theology  in  the  then  newly-organ- 
ized theological  seminary  at  East  Windsor;  but  he  did 
not  accept  this  office,  and  simply  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  place  and  lectured  occasionally  to  the  students. 
He  died  May  16,  1844.  Dr.  Nettleton  was  a  decided 
opponent  to  the  New  Haven  theology,  and  in  sermons 
and  addresses  took  frequent  opportunity  to  combat  iu 
His  only  publication  was  a  compilation,  The  YULtge 
Hymns  (1824).  After  the  doctor's  death  there  was  pub- 
lished Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  A.  Nettleton,  D.Dn  crw- 
sisting  of  Sermons,  Outlines  and  Plans  of  Sermons,  Brief 
Observations  on  Texts  of  Scripture,  and  Miscellaneous 
Remarks  (edited  bv  Bennet  Tvler,  D.D.  [Hartford, 
1845, 12mo]),  of  which  the  Christian  Review  (Oct.  184€, 
p.  171)  spoke  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  The 
"  Remains"  was  remodelled  in  some  parts,  and  brought 
out  by  Bonar  in  1864.  See,  besides  this  and  the  re- 
view referred  to,  Sprague,  Annals  qftheAmer. Pulpit,  ii, 
642;  Drake,  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  s.  v. 
(J.H.W.) 

Neubrigensis),  William  (called  also  Petit  or 
Parvus),  canon  of  the  Augustine  convent  of  Newbury, 
was  born  at  Bridlington  in  1186.  He  gave  carry  prom- 
ises of  great  talent,  and  was  on  that  account  educated 
in  the  convent.  At  the  request  of  the  superiors  of  a 
neighboring  convent  he  wrote  a  commentary  on  Solo- 
mon's Song,  and  afterwards  a  Historia  Rsrmn 
rum,  which  he  dedicated  to  Ernald,  abbot  of 
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This  histoir,  divided  into  five  parts,  embraces  the  pe- 
riod from  William  I  to  1197.  The  first  book,  in  which 
he  mainly  follows  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  extends  to 
the  time  of  Stephen,  and  is  merely  an  introduction  to 
the  most  important  part  of  the  work,  which  treats  of 
the  history  of  his  own  times,  and  is  the  best  chronicle 
of  that  period  He  evinces,  for  his  age,  remarkable 
critical  acumen,  a  great  spirit  of  observation,  and  line 
discrimination.  Although  not  completely  free  from 
the  prejudices  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  author  is  worthy 
of  the  name  of  historian.  The  work  was  first  published 
at  Antwerp  in  1667,  then  at  Heidelberg  in  1587,  Paris 
in  1610*1632,  and  at  Oxford  (by  Hearne)  in  1719.  The 
best  edition  is  one  corrected  from  two  MSS.  of  the  18th 
century  by  H.  C.  Hamilton,  for  the  English  Historical 
Society  (1856).  Neubrigensis  is  believed  to  have  died 
about  1208.— Herzog,  Beal-Encykhpadie,  x,  298;  Cave, 
Hist.  Lit. ii,  253.    (J.N. P.) 

Neuenar  (Lat.  Neuenariu*  or  Affflwn'w),  Her- 
mann, Count,  a  learned  German  prelate,  was  born  in 
1491  in  the  town  of  Julich.  He  entered  into  holy  or- 
ders; became  provost  of  the  College  Church  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  afterwards  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne ;  and 
lastly,  in  1524,  chancellor  of  the  high  school  in  that 
city."  He  possessed  great  knowledge,  and  defended 
Keucblin  against  the  attacks  of  the  Dominicans  of 
Cologne.  In  agreement  with  Hutten  and  Camerarius 
upon  literary  questions,  he  separated  himself  from  them 
on  the  subject  of  religious  reform,  and  voted  against 
the  innovators  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  He  died  at 
Augsburg  in  1530.  We  have  of  his  works,  Oratio  m 
comitiis  Franco/urtensibus  pro  Carolo  Romanorum  rege 
recens  electo  (Frankfort,  1519,  and  Hanover,  1611,  fol.): 
—Oratio  gratulatoria  ad  Carolum  V  (1519),  reprinted, 
as  well  as  the  preceding  piece,  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Scriptores  of  Freher :— Epistola  ad  Carolum  V 
(Schelestadt,  1519,  4to),  written  to  engage  that  prince 
to  favor  classical  studies:— Brevi*  enarratio  de  origin* 
ft  sedibu*  Francorum  (Cologne,  1521,  4 to;  Anvers, 
1585) ;  in  this  work,  reprinted  with  others  in  vol.  i  of 
the  Scriptores  of  Duchesne,  the  author  is  among  the 
first  to  combat  the  erroneous  opinion  regarding  the  Tro- 
jan origin  of  the  Franks:— De  Morbo  seufebri  sudato- 
ria, vulgo  sudore  Brittanico  vocato  (Cologne,  1529, 4to) : 
— Carmina  (Leipsic,  1529):— Annotation**  aliquot  her- 
barum,  in  voL  iii  of  the  Herbarium  Brunsfeldii  (Basle, 
1540):—  De  Gallia  Belgica  commentariolus  (Anvers, 
1584,  4to).  Neuenar  also  gave  the  first  edition  of  the 
Vie  de  Charlemagne  and  of  the  Annulet  of  Eginhard 
(Cologne,  1621,  4to),  and  of  the  A  rt  veterinaire  of  R. 
Vegece  (Basle,  1528,  4to) ;  he  also  translated  into  Latin 
several  Greek  epigrams  in  the  collection  of  Soter,  pub- 
lished at  Cologne  in  1528;  his  translation  of  the  Psalms 
and  other  fragments  from  the  Bible  are  found  in  the 
Psalmi  published  (Hagenau,  1532,  8vo)  by  one  of  his 
nephews,  who  has  placed  at  the  beginning  of  it  a  Vie 
de  Neuenar,  reproduced  in  the  Nodes  aeademica  of  J. 
Fr.  Christ;  his  Poem  on  the  Death  of  the  Saviour  is 
inserted  in  the  Hymni  sacri  of  G.  Fabric i us;  finally, 
several  letters  of  Neuenar  are  found  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  Reuchlin.  See  Burckhardt,  Analecta,  and  De 
fatis  lingua  Latuue,  p.  337 ;  Hartzheim,  BStl.  Colonien- 
sis;  Buschius,  Vallum  humanitatis ;  Paquot,  Memoire*, 
voL  xvi. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

NeufchAtel.    See  Switzerland. 

Neufch&tel,  Berthold  de,  a  Swiss  prelate,  was 
born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century,  of  noble  or- 
igin. After  filling  several  important  ecclesiastical  offices, 
he  was  elected  bishop  of  Basle  in  1 1 22.  He  followed  the 
custom  of  the  prelates  of  noble  birth,  and  went  to  join 
the  aulic  cortege  of  the  Roman  king,  and  neglected  the 
affairs  of  his  diocese.  We  find  him  at  Strasburg  in 
1 128 ;  in  1 124  he  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  May- 
ence,  where  he  favored  the  pretensions  of  Philip  of  Swa- 
bia,  aspiring  to  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Henry  V. 
But  the  majority  of  votes  was  in  favor  of  Lothaire,  and 


Lothaire,  proclaimed  emperor,  commenced  by  treating 
Berthold  as  an  enemy.  Berthold  had  some  difficulty 
with  the  monks  of  Saint-Blaise.  The  emperor  wished 
to  hear  the  cause,  and  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the 
monks.  Berthold  was  restored  to  the  good  graces  of 
the  emperor  in  the  year  1180;  but  a  few  years  later,  in 
1 134,  he  was  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  died  not  long  after. 
The  motive  of  this  abdication  is  not  well  known.  It  is 
believed,  however,  to  have  been  enjoined  upon  him  by 
Innocent  II.  See  Basilea  Sacra,  p.  191 ;  Monuments  de 
r/Iistoire  de  Tancim  evecke  de  Bdle,  published  by  M. 
Trouillat,  passim.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Neufch&tel,  Charles  de,  a  French  prelate,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  was  the  son 
of  Jean  de  Neufchatel  (q.  v.).  Charles  was  chief  singer 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Besancon  when  Quentin  Monart 
governed  that  church.  When  the  latter  died,  the  age 
of  Charles  did  not  permit  the  canons  to  confer  upon  him 
the  vacant  title  by  vote  of  election ;  they  could  simply 
make  him  a  candidate,  and  this  they  did.  Charles  had 
for  competitor  the  celebrated  cardinal  of  Arras,  Jean 
Jouffroy.  Yet  the  credit  of  his  family  prevailed  over 
the  power  of  the  cardinal ;  after  having  been  made  a 
candidate  by  the  canons  of  Besancon,  he  was  nominated 
by  the  pope.  The  city  of  Besancon  had  itself  wished 
this  nomination,  the  facile  and  benevolent  character  of 
Charles  giving  it  hope  that  his  administration  would  be 
peaceful.  He  met  their  expectations,  and  even  wished, 
in  the  year  1471,  to  efface  the  last  trace  of  the  discords 
which  had  troubled  the  government  of  his  predecessor; 
he  consented  then  to  the  destruction  of  the  Chateau  de 
Brigilles,  newly  rebuilt,  and  the  citizens  pledged  them- 
selves, through  gratitude  to  him,  to  pay  800  florins  in 
gold.  In  the  mean  time,  the  civil  tumults  being  ap- 
peased, the  city  and  church  of  Besancon  were  desolated 
by  foreign  war.  After  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the 
French,  united  to  the  Lorraine*,  invaded  the  FVanche- 
Comte*,  and  made  great  ravages.  Charles  de  Neufcha- 
tel at  first  resisted  the  enemy's  forces;  but  Louis  XI 
was  a  very  skilful  prince,  who  knew  how  to  intimidate 
and  corrupt  The  duke  Maximilian,  learning  that 
Charles  de  Neufchatel  had  taken  sides  with  France,  de- 
clared he  bad  forfeited  his  office,  and  even  obliged  him 
to  leave  his  archiepiscopal  palace.  Charles  then  retired, 
and  enjoyed  the  society  and  protection  of  king  Louis, 
who,  as  the  story  goes,  assigned  him  a  pension  of  4000 
livres.  Charles  de  Neufchatel  was  at  the  court  of 
France  in  the  year  1480,  when  Louis,  bishop  of  Bayeux, 
died.  The  king  immediately  nominated  Neufchatel  ad- 
ministrator of  that  church  (March  6).  He  could  not 
indeed  institute  as  bishop  a  confirmed  archbishop;  he 
could  simply,  by  a  sort  of  incardination,  place  him  over 
the  government  of  a  vacant  bishopric.  Thus  the  can- 
ons of  Besancon,  deprived  of  their  living  archbishop, 
had  not  the  right  to  give  him  a  successor.  Charles  re- 
ceived for  some  time  the  revenues  from  his  archbishop- 
ric, which,  joined  to  his  pension  and  his  salary  as  ad- 
ministrator, made  him  one  of  the  richest  prelates  of  the 
kingdom.  Neufchatel  died  towards  the  close  of  the 
15th  century.  His  body  was  transported  to  Bayeux, 
his  heart  to"  Besancon.  See  Gallia  Christ,  vetus,  vol.  i; 
Dunod,  Histeire  d  FEglise  de  Besancon,  vol.  i;  L'Abb4 
Richard,  Hist,  de*  dice,  de  Besancon  et  de  S.Claude. — 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ginerale,  s.  v. 

Neufoh&tel,  Henri  de,  another  Swiss  prelate, 
flourished  in  the  first  part  of  the  13th  century.  His  fa- 
ther, Ulric  III,  was  count  of  Neufchatel.  At  first  provost 
of  the  church  of  Basle,4ind  coadjutor  to  bishop  Berthold 
of  Ferrete,  he  established  himself  upon  the  episcopal  seat 
in  1262.  He  was  a  man  proud  of  his  origin  and  of  his 
alliances,  and  would  yield  to  no  one,  not  even  the  sover- 
eign princes.  From  the  first  he  engaged  in  an  armed 
warfare  with  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  his  relative.  They 
quarrelled  about  the  castles  of  Brisach  and  of  Neuenburg. 
.The  two  armies  had  for  chiefs  the  count  and  the  bishop, 
and  took  as  many  strong  places,  and  desolated  as  many 
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boroughs  and  farms  in  the  name  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other.  In  1268,  Henry  of  Neufchatel  carried  by  assault 
Hertenberg,  Blotzheim,  and  Kheiufelden,  although  the 
latter  place  was  accounted  impregnable;  Rudolph  in 
turn  besieged  Toggcnburg:  there  interposed  in  the  affray 
the  peasants,  ill-treated  by  count  Rudolph,  who  rushed 
suddenly  upon  the  castles  of  Auggen,  Gervesch,  and 
Froschbach,  and  demolished  them.  Desolation  reigned 
everywhere  in  the  year  1269,  when  the  two  adversaries 
concluded  to  close  the  strife  by  a  treaty.  But  they 
finally  failed  to  agree,  and  reopened  the  war.  In  1272, 
Rudolph,  making  each  day  new  progress,  ruined  the 
Chateau  de  Tieffenstein,  and  carried  conflagration  even 
to  the  suburbs  of  Basle,  and  finally  besieged  the  epis- 
copal city.  Henry,  though  for  a  long  time  he  had 
valiantly  opposed,  now  found  himself  unable  to  prolong 
the  struggle,  and  signed  a  truce  Sept.  22,  1273.  His 
death  occurred  the  following  year,  Sept.  13, 1274.  One 
does  not  find  in  the  life  of  Henry  de  Neufch&tel  any  acts 
properly  belonging  to  a  bishop.  Absolutely  destitute 
of  all  ecclesiastical  science,  ignorant  of  or  despising  his 
episcopal  duties,  he  acted  the  part  of  a  valiant  warrior 
and  a  skilful  captain,  and  this  part  alone  he  was  by  ed- 
ucation and  general  training  fitted  to  play  in  life.  See 
Annates  Colmarienses,  apud  Urstisium,  passim;  Herr- 
gott,  Genealog.  Ilabsb.  vol.  ii,  passim;  Basilea  Sacra, 
p.  237 ;  Monunu  de  Mist,  de  Cancien  eceche  de  Bale,  col- 
lected by  M.  Trouillat,  voL  ii,  passim. — Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Jiiog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Neufoh&tel,  Jean  de,  a  French  prelate  of  note, 
was  born  in  Neufchatel,  Switzerland,  about  1335.  Be- 
longing to  one  of  the  most  important  houses  of  the 
county  of  Bourgogne,  and  son  of  Thibaut,  baron  de 
Neufchatel,  and  of  Jeaune  de  Chalons,  be  became  at  fif- 
teen canon  of  Autun,  then  prior  of  St.  Peter  of  Abbe- 
ville and  of  Notre- Dame  of  Bar-le-Duc  Ordained 
priest  in  Besancon,  he  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  arch- 
bishop of  that  city,  bnt  failed  to  secure  support,  and  was 
content  to  be  consecrated  in  1371  bishop  of  Nevers, 
whence  he  passed  in  October,  1372,  to  the  see  of  Toul. 
The  emperor  Charles  IV  gave  him,  in  1377,  letters-patent 
which  invested  him  with  temporal  power  and  recognised 
him  as  a  prince  of  the  empire.  Robert  de  Geneve,  his 
relative,  having  become  pope  under  the  name  of  Clement 
VII,  made  him,  in  1879,  one  of  his  chamberlains,  and 
on  October  23, 1383,  created  him  cardinal.  Jean  in  the 
following  year  resigned  his  bishopric,  the  administration 
of  which  he  resumed  May  29,  1385.  He  became,  in 
December,  1392,  bishop  of  Oatia  and  of  Velletri,  and  two 
years  after  concurred  in  the  election  of  Pierre  de  Lune, 
otherwise  known  as  Benedict  XIII,  whom  he  crowned  at 
Avignon  in  October,  1394.  Jean  was  long  obedient  to 
him ;  but,  afflicted  by  the  schism  which  rent  the  Church, 
he  used  all  means  to  bring  it  to  an  end,  and  ceased  not 
to  solicit  Benedict  XIII  to  resign ;  yet  Neufchatel  died 
without  having  been  able  to  triumph  over  the  obstinacy 
of  Pierre  de  Lune.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  Avignon,  October  4, 1398,  a  fire  consumed  his 
palace,  and  his  ashes,  collected  by  his  friends,  were  de- 
posited in  the  Carthusian  Monastery  of  Villeneuve-les- 
Avignon.  See  Gallia  Christiana,  vols,  zii  and  xiii ;  Au- 
bery,  Ilistoire  des  cardinaux.— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gen- 
erate, s.  v. 

Neugard,  Trudpert,  a  German  Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  was  born  at  Villingen,  in  Baden-Baden,  Jan- 
uary 23, 1742;  studied  with  the  Benedictines,  who  have 
a  monastery  at  that  place,  and  joined  that  order  in  1759. 
In  1765  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and  in  1767 
was  made  teacher  of  the  Oriental  languages  and  her- 
meneutics  at  the  theological  school  in  Freiburg.  Four 
years  later  he  was  recalled  to  his  monastery,  and  was 
given  the  care  of  the  younger  brethren  of  his  order.  In 
1807,  after  the  secularization  of  this  convent,  Neugard 
went  to  Austria  and  lived  in  monastic  retirement.  He 
died  about  1816.  He  left  in  MS.  some  historical  and 
ascetics!  writings.    He  compiled  a  history  of  several 


monasteries,  and  assisted  on  a  number  of  large  works: 
e.  g.  the  Germama  Sacra,  etc.  See  WaiUenegger,  Gc- 
lehrten-  u.  SchriflsteUer-Lexikon,  iii,  340-343. 

NeuiUy,  Fulk  of.    Sec  Fulco. 

Neukomm,  Chevalier  Sigisxcnd,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man composer,  noted  for  his  devotion  to  sacred  music, 
was  born  at  Salzburg  in  1778.  He  was  related  to  the 
Haydu  family,  and,  evincing  musical  talents  at  a  very 
early  age,  he  was  placed  under  the  Haydn  brothers  for 
instruction.  From  Michael  Haydn,  the  elder  brother 
— author  of  The  Creation  —  Neukomm  acquired  that 
predilection  for  sacred  music  which  distinguished  him 
throughout  his  career*  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went 
to  Vienna  to  study  under  Joseph  Haydn,  who  received 
his  young  relative  most  kindly  and  made  him  his  pu- 
pil ;  and  the  friendship  thus  begun  lasted  without  in- 
terruption during  the  whole  of  the  great  master's  life. 
Neukomm's  close  and  unbroken  intercourse  with  Joseph 
Haydn,  and  admiration  of  his  genius,  had  a  sensible 
effect  on  the  formation  of  his  own  style,  which  is  marked 
not  only  with  Haydn's  regularity,  symmetry,  and  clear- 
ness, but  with  many  of  Haydn's  characteristic  traits  of 
musical  phraseology.  After  having  gained  a  high  rep- 
utation in  Germany,  Russia,  France,  Italy,  and  South 
America,  Neukomm  went  to  England  in  1829,  and  bis 
reception  by  the  public  was  such  as  to  induce  him  to 
pass  much  time  in  that  country.  His  residence  in 
England  was  an  active  period  of  his  life.  It  was  while 
there  that  his  greatest  works  were  composed,  among 
them  the  oratorios  of  Mount  Sinai  and  David.  Mount 
Sinai,  originally  set  to  German  words,  was  afterwards 
adapted  by  him  to  an  English  version  of  the  text, 
and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Derby  Musical 
Festival  of  1831.  David,  the  poem  of  which  was  orig- 
inally written  in  English,  was  composed  expressly  for 
the  Birmingham  Musical  Festival,  aud  performed  in 
1834.  During  the  same  period  he  gave  the  English 
public  many  vocal  pieces,  both  sacred  and  secular,  which 
obtained  general  popularity.  Among  these,  his  sacred 
cantatas,  Miriam,  The  Prophecy  of  Babylon,  and  Absa- 
lom, are  remarkable  for  their  grandeur,  expression,  and 
complete  adaptation  of  the  music  to  English  poetry,  for 
Neukomm  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  English  language. 
The  Sea  was  for  a  long  time  the  roost  popular  song  of 
the  day ;  and  though  it  has  given  place  to  newer  favor- 
ites, it  is  still  frequently  heard,  and  always  with  pleas- 
ure. Neukomm's  latest  work  is  Twenty  Psalms  selected 
from  the  authorized  English  Version,  for  the  use  of  sing- 
ing-schools, choral  societies,  churches,  and  chapels  of 
every  persuasion.  It  was  written  for  the  Association  for 
the  Revival  of  Sacred  Music  in  Scotland,  and  published 
by  that  body  at  Edinburgh  in  1853.  It  possesses  great 
value.  The  most  beautiful  of  the  Psalms  are  selected, 
and  the  music,  in  a  plain  and  simple  style,  has  the  grand 
and  solemn  beauty  which  characterizes  Neukomm's 
sacred  works.  Neukomm  died  at  Paris,  April  3,  1858. 
His  residence  for  a  few  years  previous  had  been  al- 
ternately at  London,  Paris,  and  Bonn.  There  is  scarce- 
ly a  branch  of  his  art  which  he  has  left  untouched.  A 
collection  of  voluntaries  for  the  organ — an  instrument 
on  which  Neukomm  was  one  of  the  greatest  performers 
in  Europe — is  among  the  most  important  works  pro- 
duced by  him  in  England.  His  instrumental  composi- 
tions, symphonies,  quartets,  sonatas,  etc,  are  very  nu- 
merous and  of  much  merit;  but  it  is  on  his  great 
sacred  works  that  his  permanent  fame  will  rest.  In 
the  course  of  bis  long  life  Neukomm  received  many 
of  the  honors  due  to  the  highest  distinction  in  his  art. 
He  was  invested  with  several  orders  of  knighthood  in 
France,  Portugal,  and  Prussia;  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  Prussia,  and  of  moat  of  the 
principal  musical  institutions  and  societies  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  The  doctorate  of  music  was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  be 
was  one  of  the  jury  of  the  great  London  Exhibition  in 
1851 .    For  several  years  before  his  death  he  was  afflicted 
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with  an  ophthalmic  complaint,  at  one  time  almost 
amounting  to  deprivation  of  sight,  but  lie  partially  re- 
covered from  it.  See  Fetis,  Biographic  UniverseUe  des 
Musiciens,  a.  v. ;  English  Cyclop,  a.  v. ;  Esquisse  biogra- 
phique  de  Sigismond  Neukomm  par  lui  me  me,  in  La 
Maitrise  (Paris,  1859). 

Neuman,  Johann  Georg,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  born  in  1001  at  Hertz,  near  Merseburg.  He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  and  be- 
came in  1690  professor  of  poesy  and  librarian  in  his 
alma  mater,  and  in  1C92  obtained  a  theologian's  chair; 
he  was  called  later  to  the  dignity  of  provost  of  the 
court  chapel.  His  death  occurred  in  1709.  Neuman 
was  one  of  the  principal  adversaries  of  Spener.  He 
wrote  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  dissertations 
upon  theological,  historical,  and  literary  subjects,  most 
of  which  are  collected  iu  his  Primitive  dissertationum 
(Wittenberg,  1700,  1707,  and  1716,  8vo),  and  in  his 
Programmata  academica  (ibid.  1707  and  1722,  4 to). 
He  also  published  the  biographies  of  several  theolo- 
gians; among  them  Hunniiis,  11  utter,  Kunge,  etc  See 
Schbnbach,  Vita  Neumanni  (1716,  8vo) ;  Kauffk,  I*ben 
der  chur-sdehsischen  Thcologen,  voL  ii;  Faber,  Nach- 
richtenvonderSchloss-Kirchezu  Wittenberg;  Gass,  Dog- 
mengesch.  iii,  57 ;  Erdmann,  Biographien  der  PrObste  zu 
Wittenberg. 

Neuman,  John  Nepomacese,  D.D.,  a  Roman 
Catholic  prelate,  was  born  in  Bohemia,  March  28, 1811, 
and  came  to  this  country  upon  the  completion  of  his  uni- 
versity course  at  the  high  school  in  Prague.  He  took 
holy  orders  at  New  York  in  1836,  and  subsequently  en- 
tered the  Order  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer.  After 
tilling  several  appointments  as  priest,  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Philadelphia  March  28, 1852,  and  he  held  that 
episcopal  see  until  his  decease,  Jan.  5,  1860.  Bishop 
Neuman  was  generally  esteemed  and  much  beloved 
by  his  people.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability. 

Neumann,  Carl  Friedrich,  a  distinguished 
German  Orientalist,  ethnographer,  and  historian,  was 
born,  of  Jewish  parents,  Dec.  22,  1798,  at  Reichmanns- 
dorf,  near  Bamberg.  Without  any  means,  but  by  hard 
study  and  diligence,  he  was  enabled  in  the  year  1817 
to  go  to  Heidelberg  to  attend  the  lectures  there.  In 
1818  he  joined  the  Christian  Church,  taking  instead  of 
his  former  name,  Bambergert  that  of  Neumann,  under 
which  he  became  known  to  the  literary  world.  Upon  the 
completion  of  bis  studies  at  Heidelberg  and  Munich,  he 
was  appointed  in  1821  as  professor  at  the  Gymnasium 
of  Speier,  but  on  account  of  his  liberal  views  he  had  to 
give  up  his  position  in  1825.  He  next  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  studied  the  Armenian  language  with  the  Me- 
cbitarists  in  the  monastery  cf  St.  Lazarus;  he  then  con- 
tinued his  Oriental  studies  at  Paris  and  London ;  and  in 
1830  went  to  India  and  China,  with  a  view  to  becoming 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Chinese  language  and 
literature.  He  there  collected  a  library  of  about  12,000 
volumes,  chiefly  on  Chinese  literature ;  and  after  his  re- 
turn he  was  appointed,  in  1883,  professor  at  Munich, 
where  he  lectured  on  the  Chinese  and  Armenian  lan- 
guages and  literature,  on  ethnography,  universal  and 
German  history,  until  the  year  1852,  when  he  was  dis- 
charged on  account  of  his  liberal  religious  and  political 
views.  He  settled  at  Berlin  in  1863,  and  there  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  which  occurred  March  17, 1870. 
He  was  a  close  student  of  political  and  philosophical 
phases  in  history,  and  was  greatly  devoted  to  republican 
institutions.  The  American  government  he  admired, 
and  warmly  met  every  American  who  had  occasion  to 
see  him.  He  freely  mingled  iu  foreign  society  at  Ber- 
lin, and  was  much  sought  after  by  all  literature-loving 
strangers  in  the  German  capital.  He  wrote.  Memoirs 
sur  la  vie  et  let  ouvrages  de  DavidyphUosopheArmemen 
(Paris,  1829) : — Catechism  of  the  Shamans  (from  the 
Chinese,  1831)  .—Piigerfahrttu  buddhistischer  PrUster 
atts  China  njch  Jndien  (Leipsic,  1833)  i—Mrraal  *hs 


Mittelreichs  (Munich,  1836):—  Versvch  enter  GescMchte 
der  armenischm  Liieratur  (Leipsic,  1836): — Transla- 
tions from  the  Chinese  and  A  rmenian,  with  Notes  and 
Illustrations  (London,  1839) :— Geschichte  des  englischen 
Retches  in  Asien  (Leipsic,  1857,  2  vols.) :— Geschichte 
der  Vereinigten Staatm  von  Amerika  (Berlin,  1863-1866, 
3  vols.),  besides  a  number  of  essays,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Zeiischrifl  of  the  German  Oriental  Society 
(i,  91-128,  217-237;  iv,  33-43,  225-243;  vii,  141-155; 
xviii,  294).  A  translation  of  his  Iloei  Schein,  or  the 
Discovery  of  America  by  Buddliist  Monks  in  the  bth 
Century  t  was  published  at  London  in  1874.  Sec  Kalkar, 
Israel  u.  die  Kirche  (Hamburg,  1869),  p.  128;  Litera- 
rischer  Ifandweiser,  1870,  p.  487  sq.;  Kurz,  Gesch.  d. 
deutschen  Liieratur,  iv,  867,  925;  For.  Quar.  Rev.  xx\. 
126,255.     (J.H.W.) 

Neumann,  Caspar,  a  German  theologian,  noted 
as  a  Hebraist,  was  born  at  Bresiau,  in  Silesia,  Sept.  14, 
1648.  After  graduating  at  the  Gymnasium  of  St.  Mag- 
dalen, he  went  in  1667  to  Jena  to  study  theology.  Three 
years  later  he  published  his  dissertation  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  (Dissertatio  de  Ecclesia  Catholica\  and 
the  university  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  M  magister." 
He  soon  commenced  lecturing  on  Church  history,  and 
his  lectures  were  attended  by  a  great  many  students. 
At  the  recommendation  of  the  divines  of  Jena,  duke  Er- 
nest the  Pious,  of  Gotha,  appointed  him  as  the  fellow- 
traveller  of  his  son,  prince  Christian,  with  whom  Neu- 
mann went  through  Germany,  Switzerland,  Stmt  hem 
France,  Savoy,  and  Upper  Italy.  In  1678  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  successor  of  the  duke  court-preacher  in 
Altenburg.  A  year  later  the  authorities  of  his  native 
place  appointed  him  to  the  diaconate  of  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, and  in  1689  as  pastor  of  the  same  church  and  as- 
sessor of  the  consistory.  In  1697  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  evangelical  churches  and  schools,  pastor 
of  St.  Elizabeth,  and  first  professor  of  theology  at  the 
gymnasia.  He  died  Jan.  27, 1715.  Besides  devotional 
works,  he  wrote  P'nb'lPl  O,  Genesis  lingua  sancta  Vet 
Test.  (Norimb.  1696) : — Exodus  lingua  sancta  e  captu 
vitate  Babylon,  tentatus  in  Lexico  etymologico  Ihbrao* 
biblico  (ibid.  1697-1700):— "^Sma  nrfiE,  Janua  at 
significationem  hierogfyphicam  litterarum  Ebraicarum. 
etc.  pt.  iii  (Bresiau,  1712) : — De  punctis  vocalibus  (ibid 
1715).  Possessed  of  great  learning,  he  was  likewise  a 
very  pious  and  saintly  man,  full  of  love  for  humanity. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  thirty-nine  hymns,  which  are 
yet  to  be  found  in  many  hymn-books.  The  best  known 
is  his  llerr,  avf  Erden  muss  ich  Uiden  (English  transla- 
tion in  Choral-book  for  England,  No.  66,  "  Lord,  on  earth 
I  dwell  sad-hearted").  See  Tacken,  Life  of  M.  Casp. 
Neumann  (Bresiau  and  Leipsic,  1741);  Koch,  Gesch.  d. 
deutschen  Kirchenliedes,  v,  456  sq. ;  Jocher,  Gelehrten- 
Lexikonf  iii,  881;  supplement  by  Rot  term  und,  v,  563; 
Knapp,  Evangelischer  Liederschatz,  p.  1339,  s.  v. ;  FUrst, 
Biblioth.  Judaica,  iii,  30;  Steinschneider,  Bibliogr. 
Ilandbuch,  p.  101 ;  Bleek,  Einleitvng.  in  das  A.  Test.  p. 
132;  Keil,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  ii,  176, 
(a  P.) 

Neumann,  Joachim,  a  noted  German  educator 
and  Hebraist,  was  born  at  Brody,  in  Austrian  Poland,  in 
the  year  1778  or  1779,  of  Jewish  parentage.  Up  to  his 
thirteenth  year  he  received  his  education  in  the  house 
of  his  father,  which  he  then  left  for  Posen,  where  he  was 
enabled  to  satisfy  his  thirst  for  knowledge.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century  he  obtained  an  appointment 
as  teacher  in  a  celebrated  Jewish  school  at  Dessau,  where 
he  remained  until  the  year  1807.  During  his  residence 
there  he  took  part  with  three  other  learned  Jews  in  pub- 
lishing a  German  translation  of  the  twelve  minor  proph- 
ets, which  was  accompanied  by  a  Hebrew  commentary. 
At  that  time  a  great  change  had  taken  place  among  the 
Jews  living  in  different  parts  of  Prussia  with  regard  to 
their  social  position.  About  the  year  1790  the  king  of 
Prussia  granted  the  Jews  who  had  obtained  permission 
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to  live  in  Breslau  an  exemption  from  the  taxes  which 
had  formerly  been  imposed  on  them  when  obtaining 
such  permission,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  estab- 
lish a  school  for  the  poor  children  of  their  community. 
This  led  to  the  founding  of  William  School  in  1791, 
and  in  1807  Neumann  was  invited  to  become  the  head 
master  and  inspector  of  that  school.  For  about  nine- 
teen years  he  had  charge  of  that  institution,  i.  e.  from 
1807  to  1826.  During  his  connection  with  this  school 
Neumann  had  been  on  terras  of  the  most  intimate  friend- 
ship with  professors  Steffens  and  Scheibel,  who  were  the 
means  of  bringing  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Christ.  Satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  accepting 
Christ  as  the  Messiah,  he  was  baptized  on  April  1G, 
1826,  together  with  his  wife  and  three  sons,  in  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Elizabeth,  by  professor  Scheibel, 
having  as  one  of  the  sponsors  professor  Braniss,  of  tht 
University  of  Breslau,  his  brother-in-law.  Neumann 
was  now  engaged  as  a  teacher  of  Hebrew  in  the  uni- 
versity, in  which,  besides  professor  Braniss,  professor 
Fischer,  professor  of  chemistry— another  brother-in-law 
of  his— were  distinguishing  themselves.  Neumann  died 
suddenly,  March  3, 1865.  His  second  son  is  now  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Breslau.  Neu- 
mann wrote,  besides  his  Commentary  on  A  mos,  Nahum, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  which  was  published 

at  Dessau  in  1805,  under  the  title,  D9  "02  *^n  PSD 
"ttX24  MP,  a  Hebrew  Chrestomathy  in  2  vols.  (Breslau, 
1821).  See  Furst,  Bibl.  Jud  iii,  80;  Steinschneider, 
Bibliographisches  Handbuch  (Leipsic,  1859),  p.  101; 
Jewish  Intelligencer,  1865.     (RP.) 

Neumark,  Georg,  a  German  musician  and  au- 
thor of  a  great  number  of  sacred  songs,  commonly 
heard  in  the  evangelical  churches  of  Germany,  was  born 
in  Thuringia  about  the  year  1621.  His  parents,  who 
were  poor,  soon  after  went  to  reside  at  Mullhouse,  in 
France,  which  accounts  for  his  having  often  been  con- 
sidered a  native  of  that  city.  In  1643  he  went  to  study 
law  at  the  University  of  Konigsborg,  where  Simon  Dach, 
the  centre  of  the  Kdnigsbcrg  school  of  poetry,  was  pro- 
fessor of  poetry  and  poet-laureate.  Dach  was  also  a  great 
musician.  Under  his  influence  the  young  law  student  be- 
came, like  the  professor,  a  musician  and  a  poet.  When 
a  student  Neumark  frequently  suffered  for  want  of  food. 
In  1651  he  went  to  live  at  Hamburg.  There  his  pov- 
erty was  so  great  that  he  was  obliged  to  pawn  his  viol- 
di-gamba,  a  six-stringed  instrument  then  in  use,  upon 
which  he  played  very  skilfully.  In  the  midst  of  his  suf- 
ferings he  refused  every  unworthy  method  of  seeking  a 
livelihood,  and  preserved  his  simplicity  of  life  and  his 
trust  in  God.  An  attendant  of  the  Swedish  ambassador 
being  greatly  moved  by  a  hymn  which  Neumark  had 
sung,  accompanying  it  upon  his  viol,  which  the  Jew 
pawnbroker  had  permitted  him  to  use,  sought  htm  out, 
learned  his  story,  and  afterwards  repeated  it  to  his  mas- 
ter. The  result  was  the  young  poet  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  ambassador.  His  first  act  on  receiving  the 
joyful  news  of  his  appointment  was  to  redeem  his  viol. 
Then,  as  expressive  of  the  way  in  which  his  faith  had 
been  justified  by  the  issue,  he  composed  his  most  famous 
hymn,  Wer  nur  den  lieben  Gott  iksst  waken,  translated 
into  our  tongue  in  the  Lyra  Germanica  of  Susanna 
Winkworth  as  "  Leave  God  to  order  all  thy  ways."  In 
1651  he  settled  at  Weimar,  where  he  was  appointed  by 
duke  William  IV  librarian  of  the  royal  archives.  He 
lived  a  life  of  cheerful  confidence  in  God,  often  giving 
expression  to  his  pious  sentiments  in  Christian  hymns, 
and  died  at  Weimar,  July  8,  1681.  Besides  his  numer- 
ous poetical  productions,  which  were  often  published, 
Neumark  wrote  also  some  historical  essays  in  Latin, 
such  as  Ilorti  historic*,  mamtale  et  UbeUus  precatorius : — 
Comafdim  de  Caliste  et  Lysandro,  etc.,  a  history  of  the 
successful  society  to  which  he  belonged: — Hochspros- 
fender  poetischer  Pcdmbaum  (Nuremberg,  1670).  The 
American  Tract  Society  has  published  an  English  ver- 
sion of  his  hymns.    See  Miller's  Singers  and  Songs  of 


the  Church;  Koch,  Gesch,  de*  Kirchenliedes,  voL  i,  ii, 
and  iv ;  Herzog,  Real-Encykhp.  x,  300.    (S.  S.) 

Neumark,  Jehuda  Lob  (ben-David),  of  Ha- 
nau,  a  Jewish  writer  of  note,  flourished  near  the  open- 
ing of  the  18th  century.  He  died  April  9,  1723.  Ja- 
blonski  (q.  v.)  mentions  Neumark  in  the  preface  to  his 
Biblia  Hebraica  cum  notis  Hebraicis  (Berlin,  1699)  as 
the  author  of  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  entitled  rmm  'EH& 

(Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1693),  which  was  long  used 
and  valued.  In  the  preface  to  this  grammar  Neumark 
gives  a  history  of  the  best  Hebrew  grammarians,  and 
criticises  very  sharply  the  neglect  of  Hebrew  philology. 
See  Furst,  Bibl.  Judaica,  iii,  81 ;  De  Rossi,  Dizionario 
storico  degli  autori  Ebrei,  p.  245  (Germ.  transL) ;  Ka- 
lisch,  Ifebr.  Grammar,  ii,  85;  Steinschneider,  Biblio- 
graphische*  Handbuch,  p.  101 ;  Catalogvs  Libr.  Hebr.  in 
Bibl.  Bodleiana,  p.  1364 ;  Zunz,  Afonatstage  des  Kalen- 
derjahrts,  p.  18  (Berlin,  1872;  EngL  transL  by  the  Her. 
a  Pick  in  Jewish  Messenger,  New  York,  1874).     (R  P.) 

Neumeister,  Erdmanx,  a  German  Protestant  di- 
vine and  author  of  numerous  hymns,  was  born  at  Uecb- 
tritz,  near  Weisscnfels,  May  12, 1671.  He  studied  first 
at  the  school  of  PforU,  and  afterwards  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic.  In  1697  he  became  pastor  at  ffibra,  in 
Thuringia,  and  filled  successively  the  same  office  at 
Eckart&berga,  Weissenfels,  Sorau,  and  Hamburg,  where 
he  died,  while  pastor  of  the  church  of  St.  Jacob,  Aug.  18, 
1756.  He  was  an  opponent  both  of  pietism  and  of  chil- 
iasm,  and  held  fast  to  the  old  orthodoxy.  Neumeister 
is  best  known  by  his  hymns,  of  which  he  wrote  about 
700 ;  some  of  them  are  truly  excellent,  and  still  in  use. 
Among  these  we  notice, "  Gott  macht  ein  grosses  Abend- 
mahl,"  etc.:  "Jesus  nimmt  die  Sunder  an,n  etc  (EngL 
transL  in  Mill's  J/orm  Germanica,  p.  78,  "  This  man 
sinners  doth  receive*);  "Wie  Gott  will!*  also  -Will 
ich  sagen"  (Engl.  transL  in  Hymns  from  the  Land  of  fa- 
ther, p.  155,  as  "Thou  wilt,  my  God,  I  ever  say");  and 
"  Lass  irdische  Geschafte  stehn,"  etc  He  wrote  also  a 
Specimen  dissertatwnis  historico-crifiece  de  poetis  Gtr- 
manicis.  His  poetical  works  are,  FSnffache  Kircken- 
andachten  (1716  and  1717):  —  Fortgesetzte  funjfacke 
Kirchenandachten  (1726): — EvangeUscher  NachJdang 
(1718-1729)  i—Zugang  turn  GnadenstuhL  See  Herzog, 
Real-Encyklopadie,  x,  801 ;  Koch,  Gesch.  des  deutsdken 
Kirchenliedes,  v,  871  sq.;  Doling,  Die  Deutscken  Kanzel- 
redner,  s.  v.;  Knapp,  EvangeUscher  Liedersckatz,  p. 
1339  so,    (J.H.W.) 

Neuser,  Adam,  a  German  Socinian  theologian, 
was  born  in  Swabia  in  the  16th  century.  Educated  in 
Lutheranism  by  his  parents,  who  belonged  to  that  coin* 
munion,  he  entered  the  Reformed  Church,  after  having 
finished  his  studies,  probably  because  he  sought  greater 
liberty  of  thought  than  he  could  find  in  the  Lutheran 
Church.  He  then  established  himself  in  the  Palatinate, 
and  soon  gained  the  good-will  of  the  elector,  who  ap- 
pointed him  pastor  of  St  Peter's  Church  of  Heidelberg, 
and  who  even  formed  the  project  of  giving  him  a  pro- 
fessor's chair  in  the  university  of  that  city.  But  this 
prince  wishing  in  1569  to  introduce  into  his  states  the 
ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  Neu- 
ser strongly  resisted  the  innovation,  perhaps  not  so  much 
because  it  departed  from  the  civil  power  as  because  this 
discipline,  by  an  excessive  rigor,  would  have  caused  an 
intolerable  weight  of  ecclesiastical  despotism  over  the 
Reformed  Church  of  the  Palatinate.  This  bold  opposi- 
tion deprived  him  of  the  good  graces  of  the  elector,  and 
he  was  dismissed  from  the  pastorate.  Neuser  now 
openly  espoused  Sodnianism,  to  which  he  had  long  in- 
clined, and  he  exerted  himself  to  spread  its  principles 
among  his  friends.  Sylvanus,  pastor  at  Ludetnburg, 
joined  him  in  this  design,  which  was  communicated 
to  Georg  Blandratt,  physician  of  the  valvode  of  Tran- 
sylvania, and  to  some  other  ministers  who  professed 
the  Socinian  opinions.  It  is  related  that  Neuser  and 
Sylvanus  sought  to  assure  themselves  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  sultan  Seiko,  but  that  they  were  betrayed 
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by  the  ambassador  of  the  valvode  of  Transylvania, 
whom  thev  had  charged  with  this  negotiation,  and 
that  he  delivered  their  letters  to  the  elector  palatine. 
Whatever  may  be  the  true  history  of  it,  they  were  cer- 
tainly arrested,  and  conducted  to  Amberg.     Sylvanus 
was  decapitated  in  1572;  Neuser  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  his  prison,  and,  after  having  wandered  over  the 
country  for  some  time,  arrived  in  Constantinople,  where 
he  became  a  Mussulman,  and  died  in  the  Mohammedan 
faith,  Oct  11, 157G.     As  might  be  expected,  the  mem- 
ory of  this  restless  and  adventurous  man  has  not  been 
spared.    He  has  been  accused,  though  without  appar- 
ent ground,  of  all  vices,  among  others  of  drunkenness. 
It  is  just  to  add  that  those  who  have  painted  him  in 
black  colors  recognise,  however,  by  a  singular  contradic- 
tion, that  there  never  was  anything  to  reprimand  in  his 
conduct  except  bis  departure  from  orthodoxy,  and  this, 
of  course,  must  be  regretted.    We  are  assured  that  to 
obtained  a  great  ascendency  over  the  people  of  the  PaE 
atinate,  and  that  he  owed  this  extraordinary  consider- 
ation as  well  to  his  religious  zeal  as  to  his  eloquence. 
It  is  a  pity  that  a  man  of  his  ability  should  have  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  led  away  from  his  moorings  to  land 
finally  in  Mohammedanism.    The  biographical  Lexikon 
of  Jocher  assures  us  that  he  has  left  no  printed  work; 
the  Biographic  Unicersclle,  on  the  contrary,  pretends 
that  his  writings  are  numerous,  and  that  they  have 
been  collected  by  the  Socinians.    The  Bibliotheque  des 
Anti-Trinitaires,  which  calls  him  Neusner,  quotes  but 
one—  Scopus  Septimi  Capitis  ad  Roman**  (Ingolstadt, 
1583,  8vo).     His  letter  to  Selim,  if  it  be  authentic,  is 
found  in  the  collection  of  Mieg— Monumenta  pietatis  et 
litteraturce  (Frankfort,  1702,  4to),  pt.  i,  p.  318;  vol.  iii 
of  the  Melange*  (ires  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  Wolfenbuttel 
has  another  letter  of  Neuser,  containing  the  apology  for 
his  conduct,  dated  at  Constantinople  the  Wednesday  be- 
fore Easter  of  the  year  1574.     See  Jocher,  Gelehrten- 
lAsxikon,  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. ;  Gass, 
JJogmengesch.  ii,  21.    (J.  H.W.) 

Neuss,  Hkinricii  Gkorg,  D.D.,  a  German  Lutheran 
theologian,  was  born,  March  11, 1654,  at  Elbingeroda, 
in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick.    He  received  his  early  ed- 
ucation at  Osterwick,  Quedlinburg,  and  Halberstadt. 
Being  very  poor,  he  accepted  the  private  tutorship  in 
the  house  of  Dr.  Reccius,  in  Wcmigerode,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  three  years,  until,  in  1677,  he  was 
enabled  to  go  to  Erfurt,  where  he  studied  theology.    In 
1683  he  was  appointed  conrector  at  Blankenburg,  and  in 
the  next  year  rector.    In  1690  he  became  adjunct  to  the 
Rev.  Chr.  Schmidt  in  Wolfenbuttel,  and  then  deacon  at 
the  church  of  St.  Henrici.     Here  he  became  intimately 
connected  with  two  other  pious  ministers,  who  com- 
menced to  hold  private  meetings  for  devotional  pur- 
poses.    Soon,  however,  these  meetings  were  openly 
spoken  against,  especially  under  the  lead  of  Fr.  Ulr. 
Calixt,  of  HelmstUdt,  who  wrote  against  chiliasm,  and 
the  result  was  that  in  1692  an  edict  was  issued  which 
forbade  such  pietism  as  heresy.    These  three  men  then 
left  Wolfenbuttel.     Neuss  was  called  to  Hedwigsburg, 
and  three  years  later,  in  1695,  the  duke  Rudolph  Au- 
gustus appointed  him  superintendent  in  Remmlingen ; 
and  in  1696  count  Ernest  von  Stolberg  called  him  to 
Wernigerode  as  pastor  primarius  at  St.  Sylvester  and 
George,  and  superintendent  and  councillor  of  the  con- 
ristory.    Neuss  died  there  Sept.  30, 1716.    Besides  some 
theological  works,  he  also  published  a  collection  of  134 
hymns,  entitled  Uebop/er  (heave-offeriug).     The  best 
known  of  his  hvmns  is  his  "Ein  reines  Herz,  Herr 
schaff  in  mir"  (Engl,  transl.  by  E.  Cox,  in  Hymns  from 
the  German,  p.  176,  "A  new  and  contrite  heart  create"). 
Comp.  Koch,  Gesch.  d.  deutsch.  Kirchcnliedes,  iv,  425  sq.; 
v,  573  sq.;  Jocher,  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  iii,  888;  supple- 
ment by  Rottermund,  v,  589  sq. ;  Wezel,  llgmnopoeogra- 
phia  (Herrnstadt,  1721),  ii,  240  Bq.;  Winterfeld,  Der 
evang.  Kirchengesmtg  (Leips.  1845),  ii,  522-533,    (B.  P.) 

Neustadt,  Bible  o(  is  the  title  of  a  revision 


of  Luther's  version  of  the  Scriptures  made  at  Neustadt 
in  1588  by  the  Reformed  Church  to  express  more  clearly 
the  Calvinistic  notions  of  that  body.  The  master  spirit 
in  this  revision  was  David  Pareus.  In  1595  the  Biblia 
Herbornensia  was  brought  out  by  the  Reformed  body, 
and  it  met  with  less  opposition.  See,  however,  the 
articles  Pakeus  (David)  and  Sieowart. 

Neuville,  Charles  Frey  de,  a  French  pulpit 
orator,  brother  of  the  following,  was  born  in  the  diocese 
of  Coutances,  Dec  23, 1698.     He  was  educated  in  the 
college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rennes,  who,  recognising  his 
ability,  initiated  him  into  their  order  in  1710.    He 
taught  belles-lettres  and  philosophy  for  eighteen  years, 
when  he  made  his  debut  in  the  pulpit,  where  he  had 
great  success  (1736).     After  the  dissolution  of  his  soci- 
ety, his  presence,  quite  inoffensive,  was  tolerated  in 
France,  and,  under  the  protection  of  the  king  and  queen, 
he  lived  unmolested  but  retired.    His  death  occurred 
July  18,  1774,  in  St.  Germain-en-Laye.     We  have  of 
his  works,  Oraisonfunebre  de  M.  le  Cardinal  de  Fleury, 
etc.  (Paris,  1743, 4to,  and  often)  i—Oraison  de  tres-haut, 
tre+puissant  seigneur  Charles- A  uguste  Foucquet  de  Belle- 
Isle,  due  de  Gisors,  pair  et  marechal  de  France,  etc 
(Paris,  1761,  4to) :— Sermons  (Paris,  1777,  8  vols.  12mo; 
Lyons,  1778,  8  vols.  12mo).     These  sermons  have  been 
translated  into  German  by  J.-B.  Dily  (V^nna,  1777-80, 
8  vols.  8vo)  and  by  Priest,  Joh.  Buchmann  (Augsburg, 
1841,  12mo);  into  Spanish  by  Juan- Antonio  Pellicer, 
Juan  Ceron,  and  Pontela  (Madrid,  1784);  into  Italian 
(Venice,  1774, 1786, 1793).    Neuville  had  collected  three 
volumes  of  Observations  hist,  et  crit.,  but  the  fear  of  wrong 
interpretations  and  of  compromising  his  editors  deter- 
mined him,  some  days  before  his  death,  to  throw  his 
manuscript  into  the  tire.    Biographers  have  often  con- 
founded this  ecclesiastical  orator  with  his  brother,  and 
with  Anne  Joseph  de  la  Neuville.   See  Caballero,  Bibli- 
othecat  scriptorum  Societatis  Jesu  (Rome,  1814-16, 4to) ; 
Alois  et  Alphonse  de  Backer,  BibL  des  ecrivains  de  la 
Compagnie  de  Jesus,  1st  series,  p.  519,  620.  — Hoefer, 
Nour.  Biog.  Generate,  a.  v. 

Kruville,  Pierre-Claude  Prey  de,  a  French 
theologian,  was  born  at  Grandville,  Sept.  5,  1692.  His 
family  were  originally  from  the  canton  of  Basle,  and 
went"  for  some  unknown  cause  to  dwell  in  Brittany. 
Neuville  entered,  Sept.  12, 1710,  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
where  he  occupied  honorable  and  responsible  positions. 
Twice  he  was  provincial  He  was  a  good  preacher. 
When  his  order  was  threatened  with  dissolution  (1763), 
he  did  not  await  persecution,  but  retired  to  Rennes, 
where  he  died  in  August,  1775.  We  have  of  his 
works,  Sermons  (Rouen,  1778,  2  vols.  12rao)  -.—Obser- 
vations sur  rinstitut  de  la  Societe  de  Jesus  (Avignon, 
1761,  1762,  1771, 12mo)  i—Lettre  oVun  ami  de  la  verite 
a  ceux  qui  ne  haissent  pas  la  lumi'ere,  ou  reflexions  cri- 
tiques sur  les  reproches  fails  a  la  Societe  de  Jesus  rela- 
twement  a  In  doctrine  (12mo).  See  Raymond  Diosada 
Caballero,  Bibiiotheca  scriptorum  Societatis  Jesu  (1814- 
16,  4to);  Feller,  Supplement  de  la  France  litteraire; 
Nouvel  appel  a  la  raison  des  Serifs  et  libelles  publiispar 
la  passion  contre  les  Jesuites  de  France  (Brussels,  1761, 
12roo);  Alois  et  Alp.  de  Backer,  Bibliotheque  des  ecri- 
vains de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus;  Barbier,  Did.  des 
i4nony»«e*,No.9643;  Catalogus  personarum  et  officiorum 
provincia  Francia  Societatis  Jesu,  ann.  1759,  p.  3^- 
Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generate,  s.  v. 

Neuville  (de  Plessis-Baiidoul),  Roland  de, 
a  noted  French  prelate,  was  born  in  1 530.  He  was  abbd 
of  St.  James  of  Montfort  when,  in  1562,  he  was  nomi- 
nated bishop  of  St.  Pol-de-Leon  by  the  protection  of  the 
duke  d'^taropes,  in  the  place  of  Roland  de  Chauvigne*. 
Though  he  may  have  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Tours 
(1583),  and  may  have  subscribed  to  the  edicts  of  tolera- 
tion published  in  1588,  Neuville  showed  himself  none 
the  less  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  Protestants;  he  him- 
self boasted  of  not  having  left  a  single  heretic  in  his  di- 
ocese.  He  died  in  Rennes,  Feb.  5, 1013,  after  fifty  years' 
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episcopate.  The  library  of  Lyons  possesses,  No.  441.  a 
very  beautiful  Missale  ecclesiee  G allien  folio,  written  in 
magnificent  Gothic  characters  and  illuminated  with  ex- 
cellent vignettes,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  prop- 
erty of  Roland  de  Neuvillc.  — Hoefcr,  Nouv.  Biog.  Gene- 
rale,  s.  v. 

Nevay,  John,  a  noted  Scotch  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, who  flourished  in  the  days  of  the  English  Revo- 
lution as  pastor  of  Newmills,  in  the  parish  of  London, 
was  identified  with  the  struggle  for  the  independence 
of  the  Kirk,  and  in  1647  gained  unenviable  notoriety  by 
the  severe  measures  which  he  counselled  general  Leslie  to 
adopt  against  the  British  soldiery.  But,  though  severe 
with  his  opponents  in  religion,  Mr.  Nevay  cannot  be  said 
to  have  lacked  in  religious  devotion  and  Christian  zpal. 
He  is  commended  by  his  contemporaries  of  the  Kirk  for 
soundness  in  the  faith,  shining  piety  in  conversation, 
and  great  diligence  in  attending  all  the  parts  of  his 
ministerial  functions,  particularly  church  judicatories; 
one  who  was  always  very  zealous  in  contending  against 
steps  of  defection  contrary  to  the  work  of  reformation 
carried  on  in  that  period.    See  Scots  Worthiest  p.  287. 

Neve,  Francois  de,  a  Flemish  painter  of  sacred 
art,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  according  to  Balkema,  in 
1625.  He  studied  for  some  time  the  works  of  Rubens 
and  Vandyck,  and  afterwards  visited  Rome  for  improve- 
ment, where  he  resided  several  years.  On  returning  to 
Flanders  he  painted  a  number  of  good  historical  works 
which  gained  him  considerable  reputation ;  but  he  after- 
wards painted  heroic  landscapes  with  subjects  from 
history  or  fable,  in  which  he  evinced  great  fertility  of 
invention  and  refinement  of  taste.  Bartsch  mentions 
fourteen  etchings  by  this  artist,  executed  in  a  slight  but 
very  masterly  style,  embellished  with  figures  correctly 
drawn  and  ingeniously  grouped.  Neve  died  in  1681. 
See  Spooner,  Biog.  Hist,  of  the  Fine  A  rtst  ii,  615. 

Neve,  Timothy  (1),  D.D.,an  English  divine,  was 
born  at  Wotton,  in  Shropshire,  in  1694,  and  was  educat- 
ed at  Su  John's  College,  Cambridge  University.  After 
graduation  he  taught  for  a  while  at  Spalding,  then  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  made  minor  canon  of  Peterborough ; 
while  there  he  was  a  joint-founder  of  "  The  Gentleman's 
Society,"  of  which  he  was  for  a  long  time  secretary.  He 
was  afterwards  successively  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  arch- 
deacon of  Huntingdon,  and  rector  of  Alwalton,  in  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, where  he  died  in  1757.  Dr.  Neve  was 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Thomas,  and  is 
spoken  of  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  worthy  man  and 
a  close  student.  He  published  one  sermon,  entitled 
Preaching  with  Authority  (Oxf.  1747,  8vo),  and  several 
astronomical  papers  which  have  been  republished  in 
this  country  in  the  Philadelphia  Transactions ;  also  an 
essay  ou  the  Invention  of  Printing.  See  Gen.  Biog. 
Diet.  s.  v. 

Neve,  Timothy  (2),  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  di- 
vine, son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Spalding  in  1724. 
He  studied  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  was  elected  fellow  in  1747.  He  became  successively 
chaplain  of  Merton  College,  rector  of  Geddington  (in 
1762)  and  of  Middleton  Stoney;  was  elected  Margaret 
professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  installed  preben- 
dary of  Worcester  in  1783.  Ho  died  in  1798.  He  was 
an  able  theologian  and  scholar.  He  published  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  on  July  8,  1759,  and  entitled 
The  Comparative  Blessings  of  Christianity :— Eight  Ser- 
mons preached,  in  1781,  at  the  lecture  founded  by  the 
Bev.  John  Bampton  (Oxf.  1781,  8vo):— Seventeen  Ser- 
mons on  various  Subject*  (ibid.  1798,  8vo):— Animad- 
versions on  Phillips's  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole  (ibid.  1766, 
8vo).  See  Darling,  CycL  BMiographica,  ii,  2169 ;  Gen. 
Biog.  Did.  s.  v. ;  Hook,  Kccles.  Biog.  vii,  s.  v. 

Nevil(le),  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  theologian  of 
the  Elizabethan  period,  noted  for  his  strict  adherence 
to  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  in  a  sharp  and  decisive  form, 


was  born  at  Canterbury,  educated  at  tlie  Uuiversitv  of 
Cambridge,  and  became  a  fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge,  in  1570.    Ten  years  after  we  find  him 
proctor  of  the  university,  and  in  1582  presented  to  the 
mastership  of  Magdalen  College.    In  1590  he  was  pro- 
moted by  the  queen  to  the  deanery  of  Peterborough.  In 
1593  he  was  appointed  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  in  March,  1694,  resigned  the  rectory  of  Dod- 
dington,  on  being  presented  to  that  of  Teversham,  near 
Cambridge.     In  1595  he  was  concerned  in  the  contro- 
versy which  originated  at  Cambridge  from  the  public 
declaration  of  William  Barret,  fellow  of  Caius  College, 
against  the  doctrine  of  predestination  and  falling  from 
grace.    On  these  points,  the  general  persuasion  being 
then  favorable  to  the  system  of  Calvin,  Barret  was  called 
before  some  of  the  heads  of  the  Church,  and  compelled  to 
retract  his  Arminian  opinions.    The  dispute,  however, 
w^iich  was  referred  by  both  parties  to  archbishop  Whit- 
gift,  occasioned  the  well-known  conference  of  the  divines 
at  Lambeth  (1595),  where  they  agreed  on  certain  propo- 
sitions, in  conformity  with  Calvin's  principles,  common- 
ly called  the  Lambeth  A  Hides  (q.  v.).    Dr.  Neville  and 
bis  brethren  soon  after  had  to  complain  of  Dr.  Baro(n), 
lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity,  for  maintaining 
some  doctrines  respecting  universal  salvation  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  those  of  the  Lambeth  Articles,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  removed  from  his  station  in 
the  university.    (For  a  full  account  of  this,  see  the  life  of 
Peter  Baro(n) ;  Collier,  Eccks.  IlisL  ii,  647 ;  and  Strype, 
Annals,  iv,  322.)     In  1597  Neville  was  promoted  to  tbe 
deanery  of  Canterbury.    He  was  in  this  position  on  tbe 
accession  of  king  James  to  the  throne  of  England,  and 
was  by  archbishop  Whitgift,  in  his  own  name  and  of  all 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  sent  into  Scotland  to  give  his 
majesty  assurance  of  their  unfeigned  duty  and  loyalty, 
and  to  know  what  commands  he  bad  for  them  to  ob- 
serve concerning  ecclesiastical  causes;  recommending 
also  the  Church  of  England  to  bis  favor  and  protection. 
The  Puritans  had  always  hoped  much  for  the  Presby- 
terian cause  from  this  king,  and  the  Anglican  clergy 
were  therefore  doubly  anxious  as  to  the  result  of  tbis 
mission,  which  was  evidently  intended  to  win  him  over 
to  the  support  of  the  Anglican  establishment.   It  proved 
that  Dr.  Neville  was  the  right  man  for  this  mission. 
He  impressed  the  king  favorably,  and  was  given  the  ts- 
surauce  that  he  (i.  e.  James)  would  uphold  the  govern- 
ment of  the  late  queen  as  she  had  left  it.    This  answer 
was  quite  in  conformity  with  king  James's  recent  action 
in  Scotland  (see  the  article  James  I  in  voL  iv).    He 
was  inclined  to  Romanism,  but  fearing  to  offend  by  such 
an  extreme  departure,  he  halted  in  the  Anglican  camp, 
and  from  henceforth  favored  Episcopalianism.    Neville 
himself  was  the  frequent  recipieut  of  king  James's  favor. 
Thus  the  king,  when  on  a  visit  to  Cambridge  in  1615, 
accepted  the  hospitality  of  Dr.  Neville,  then  at  Trinity 
College.     Dr.  Neville  died  in  1615,  shortly  after  king 
James  had  visited  him.     By  his  munificence  to  Trinity 
College  Dr.  Neville  has  secured  to  himself  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  posterity.     He  expended  more  than 
£3000  in  rebuilding  that  fine  quadrangle  which  to  this 
day  retains  the  name  of  Neville's  Court.    He  was  also 
a  contributor  to  the  library  of  tbe  college,  and  a  bene- 
factor to  Eastbridge  Hospital  in  his  native  city.    See 
Hook,  Eccks.  Biog.  vii,  402-404;  Stoughton,'  Eccks. 
Hist,  i,  19;  Soames,  Elizabethan  Religious  History,  p. 
454,  471-473,  517;  Froude,  Hist.  ofEng.  (see  Index  ti 
voLxii).     (J.H.W.) 

Nevin,  Thomas,  an  Irish  Presbyterian  divine,  flour- 
ished after  the  opening  of  the  18th  century  as  pastor 
of  a  church  in  Downpatrick.  This  church  belonged 
at  that  time  to  the  synod  of  Ulster,  which  was  then 
greatly  agitated  by  the  question  whether  any  Presby- 
terian ministers  could  refuse  to  sign  a  confession  on  the 
ground  that  by  such  an  act  they  gave  up  the  right 
of  private  judgment.  Mr.  Nevin  belonged  to  tbe  party 
who  at  the  synod  of  1721  refused  to  subscribe  to  tbe 
Westminster  Confession,  and  were   therefore  named 
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Kon-Subscribers.  They  were  open  to  much  suspicion ; 
and  after  the  synod  of  1728,  when  the  controversy  re- 
garding the  propriety  of  intercommunion  among  the 
subscribers  and  non-subscribers  had  become  general,  Mr. 
Nevin,  having  carelessly  expressed  himself  on  the  Trin- 
itarian doctrine,  was  forthwith  accused  of  heresy,  and 
brought  to  trial  in  the  synod  of  1724 ;  and  though  "  sat- 
isfactory proofs  were  laid  before  the  synod  of  Mr.  Nev- 
in's  orthodoxy  in  this  cardinal  point  of  the  .Saviour's 
Deity,  .  .  .  the  synod,  disregarding  these  testimonies, 
and  fully  aware  of  Mr.  Nevin's  determination  not  to 
clear  himself,  under  existing  circumstances,  by  any  dec- 
laration or  subscription,  resolved  not  to  inquire  further 
into  the  truth  or  relevancy  of  this  accusation,  but  sim- 
ply to  require  of  him  an  immediate  declaration  of  his 
belief  in  the  Supreme  Deity  of  Christ,  With  this  de- 
mand, as  was  to  be  expected,  he  refused  to  comply,  as 
the  principle  so  frequently  avowed  by  the  non-sub- 
scribers that  to  clear  himself  by  any  such  method  was 
directly  sinful;  but  he  added  that  his  refusal  did  not 
proceed  from  any  disbelief  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Su- 
preme Deity  of  Christ.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be 
held  to  be  proved  against  him,  beyond  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  non-subscriber,  like  the  rest  of  his  party.  Yet 
it  was  moved  that,  as  Mr.  Nevin  had  refused  to  make 
the  declaration  required  of  him,  the  synod  should  hold 
no  further  ministerial  communion  with  him,  nor  proceed 
any  further  in  his  trial.  This  motion  was  carried."  By 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  sentence  passed  on  him,  Mr. 
Nevin,  though  deprived  of  ministerial  communion  with 
the  synod,  was  yet  suffered  to  enjoy  his  ministerial 
character,  and  he  therefore  remained  pastor  of  Down- 
patrick.  He  died  about  1730.  See  Killen's  Reid,  His- 
tory of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  iii,  206  sq., 
219  sq.    (J.H.W.) 

Nevins,  William,  D.D.,  a  noted  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Oct.  13, 1797.  After 
a  mercantile  education,  he  entered  Yale  College  in  1812, 
and  graduated  in  1816.  He  then  became  a  member  of 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  at  Lisbon,  Conn.,  in  September,  1819.  On 
Oct.  19, 1820,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of 
cne  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Baltimore.   His  health 


having  become  impaired,  he  we;  t  for  some  time  to  St. 
Croix  to  try  the  effects  of  a  milder  climate.  Not  de- 
riving any  benefit  from  it,  however,  he  returned  to  Bal-  - 
timore,  and  there  died,  Sept.  14, 1835.  Dr.  Nevins  pub- 
lished two  sermons  in  the  National  Preacher,  and  five 
tracts  through  the  American  Tract  Society.  Shortly 
after  his  death  there  was  published  a  selection  of  his 
manuscripts,  entitled  Select  Remains,  with  a  memoir  by 
Rev.  William  S.  Plumer,  D.D.  His  contributions  to  the 
Ar.  Y.  Observer  were  published  about  the  same  time  in 
two  small  volumes,  entitled  Thoughts  on  Popery  and 
Practical  Thoughts.  A  volume  of  Sermons,  selected  by 
himself,  was  printed  in  1837.  All  of  his  publications 
were  most  acceptable  at  the  time  of  their  appearance, 
and  have  continued  to  exert  an  influence  for  good  to 
this  time.  As  a  pastor  and  preacher  Dr.  Nevins  was 
deservedly  popular.  See,  besides  the  memoir  already 
referred  to,  Sprague,  Annals,  iv,  629. 

Nevis,  a  small  but  beautiful  and  fertile  island  of 
the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  forms  one 
of  the  group  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  lies  immediately 
south-east  of  St,  Christopher,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  strait  called  the  Narrows,  two  miles  wide. 
It  is  circular  in  form,  rises  in  a  central  peak  to  the 
height  of  about  2500  feet,  and  has  an  area  of  45  square 
miles.  Population  (1871),  11,735,  of  whom  only  a  small 
proportion,  not  more  than  one  fifth,  is  white.  Charles- 
town,  a  seaport,  with  a  tolerable  roadstead,  situated  on 
the  south-west  shore  of  the  island,  is  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, consisting  of  a  government  council  and  gen- 
eral assembly.  The  principal  products  are  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, and  rum.  Nevis  was  colonized  by  English  em- 
igrants from  St.  Christopher  in  1628,  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1706,  and  restored  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht; 
it  was  taken  again  by  the  French  in  1782,  but  restored 
by  the  peace  of  1783.  The  Romanists  have  many  ad- 
herents in  Nevis.  The  Wesleyans,  who  were  the  first 
Protestant  missionaries  to  preach  in  the  West  Indies, 
established  a  station  at  Gingerland,  and  are  laboring 
there  with  some  appearance  of  ultimate  success.  At 
Charlestown  the  United  Presbyterian  Mission  is  push- 
ing the  work  of  evangelization,  especially  among  the 
blacks. 
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